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“ Architecture can want no commendation, where there are 
noble men, or noble mindes.”""-—SIR HENRY WOTTON. © © è 


A (J95 English word To BuILD is the Anglo-Saxon BylSan, 

to confirm, to establish, to make firm and sure and fast, 
to consolidate, to strengthen; and is applicable to all other 
things as well as to dwelling-places.""—DIVEKSIONS OF PURLEY, 
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Steam Railways, 517; Tramways, | Fine Art Society, 56, 105, 177, 230,| London, 346 
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Electrical: Developments, Some, 229,| Recent, 463 ; Queen Victoria-st., 584 | Houses of Parliament Ventilation, 281 
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and, 631; Properties of Iron, 176;| dingstone House, 447 Housing of Working Classes, 75 
Traction on Railways, 175 ; Work, | Fire Tests: On Hardwood Doors, | Hull Town Hall, Proposed, 153. 176 
German, 33 386; With Australian Hardwood | Huntingdon, Grammar School, 536 
Electricity : Supply, 153; Works, Ber-| Floors and Doors, 112 Husey v. Lndn. Electric Supply Co., 413 
mondsey, 107 Fleming, Prof., on Electric Theory, 585 | Hygiene : A Handbook of, 522; Ele- 
Embankment Tramway, 584, 630 Floor, Fall of a Concrete, 360 mentary Practical, 114 
Enamelled Tiles, Architects’ Use of, 77 | Floors and Doors, Australian Hard- 
Encyclopædia, Business, &c., 523 wood, 112 IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, the, 12 
‘ Engineer, Practical,’ Pocket-books, 64 | Footpaths : Commons and, Kent and | Incandescent : Gas Lighting, Cheaper, 
Engineering : Architectural, 553 ; Che-| Surrey, 204; Open Spaces, &c., 579| 339; Mantles, Price of, 205 
mistry, 294; Examiaations, London | Ford, Mr. Onslow, the Late, 8 Incrustation upon St. Paul’s, 557 
University, 606 ; in Modern Build- | Forest, New, Illustrations of the, 632 | Industries, Village, 311 
ings, 33 ; Sanitary, 215 Foulger v. Arding, 282 Infirmary for Childrev, Liverpool, 292 
Engines, Fencing of, 361 Fountain : A Restored, in Rome, 386 ; | Innsbriick, Tomb of Maximilian I., 14 
Erie Canal, the, 608 Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, 214 Institute of Architects : and Architec- 
Estates, Beaufort, Monmouth, 77 Fountain-court, Strand, 536 tural Competitions, 556; and the 
28, Se French : Architects, Congress of, 523,| Law of Light, 174; Students’ De- 
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gineering, 606 Frieze, ‘ Life’s Initiations,’ 642 396, 397 
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Dutch Gallery, 466, 585; Elgood,| Gateway: the Gwalior, 8; to the 
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Art Society, 56, 105, 177, 230, 256, | Gear, Silent Chain, 556 

387, 415, 537, 557, 0632; Forest, New, | German Electrical Work, 33 
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JACKSON, T. G., on the Modern 
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Jones, H. E., on Gas of Future, 491 
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Glasgow: Disaster, the, 360 ; Housing | Kensington, 1801-1900, 9 

Pictures by, of the Holy Land, 230 ;| in, 204; Institute of Fine Arts, | Kent, Mid, a Day’s Walk in, 106 
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Goupil Gallery, 257, 611 ; Grafton | Glowlamps, the Efficiency of, 556 paths in, 204 

Gallery, 465 ; Greenaway, Miss Kate, | Godwin v Schweppes, 607 Kioniard v. Treake, 55 

Drawings by, 56; GuildbalJ, 415; | Goethe, Proposed Monument to, 362 | Knightsbridge, 1801-1900, 9, 15, 48 
Hitchens, Mr. A, Pastels of, 230; | Gore Estate, S. Kensington, 11 
Hollyer’s, Mr., Photographs, 129; | Goupil Gallery, 257, 611 

Holy Land, Pictures of the, 230; | Grafton Gallery, 465 

Home Arts and Iadustries, 540; | Gravel v. Clay Sites for Houses, 204 
Institute of Painters in Water | Gray's Inn Gardens, 361 

Colours, 283 ; Kean’s (Charles) | Greek Way of Drawing Curves, 103 Nernst, 339 

Scenery, 387; Kelly, Mr. R. T.,| Gresham’s School, Holt, Norfolk, 86 | Lancaster Rural District, 492 

Water Colour Drawings by, 557;| Guard wires on electric tramways, 104 | Land & House Property Year Book, 294 


Landscapes by Mr. Montague | Guards’ Chapel, Wellington Barracks, | Landlord and Tenant, 282 
Smyth, 362; Lawrie’s arth 


465 
Messrs., 537 ; London Sketch Club, | Guildhall Exhibition, the, 415 
257; McLean’s Gallery, Mr, 386; Gwalior Gateway, the, 8 


LABORATORY, National Physical,281 

Ladder, a, is it Scaffolding ? 608 

Lamps: Glow, the Efficiency of, 556; 
High-power Gas, and their cost, 280; 


Lands, Crown, and London Houses, 93 
Launceston Castle, 230 
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e Electric Currents, 76 
Leatherhead, School for Blind, 34 
Lectern, Design for a, 186 
Lecture Diagrams. 77 
Leicester, Tower House, 536 
Leighton's, Lord, House, 8 
Leighton and Millais, 206 
Letter from Paris, 13, 105, 206, 340, 


440, 558 

Letteriog on Drawings, 128 

Library, Kingston-on-Thames, 592 

Lift Shafts, Protection of, 361 
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of, 338; Electric, Supply of, 413; 
Some Points in Law of, 151, 607 ; 
the Institute of Architects and the 
Law of, 174 

Light Railways, 104 
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tric, at St. Paul’s, 536, 542; Elec- 
tric, v. Settled Land Act, 517; Gas, 
Cheaper Incandescent, 339 
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Schemes, 253; Sketch Club, 257; 
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temp. Queen Elizabeth, 468; Uni- 
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362, 415, 466, 586 
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Marconi, Mr.: Experiments by, 414 ; 
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for, 424 
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St. James’s, Old Remains, 230 
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514; Victor Hugo Monument, 370 
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Pattern Making, 501 
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Peat, Irish, and Electrical Energy, 631 

Pedestal, an Absurd, 362 
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Circle in, 580 
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Piccadilly, Widening of, 76 
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Pile Driving, 338 

Pipes, Stoneware Drain, 217 
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Pulpit, Design for a, 240 
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Redgrave’s Factory Acts, 216 
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Restoration in Venice, 585 
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Rimini Cathedral, 112 
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Rodin, M., in London, 518 

Rome: A Restored Fountain in, 386 ; 
Monument to Victor Emmanuel, 489 

Roof to Picture Gallery, Design for, 370 
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437, 518, 637; Elections to, 105, 340; 
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at, 536, 542 ; Incrustation upon, 557 
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487 ; Painting and Sculpture at, 514 

Saloon, Dining, ss Mongolia, 638 
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Sanitary State of : Darwen, 556; Lan- 
caster, 492; Prestwich, 205 

Scaffolding, What is ? 439 

Scammell, E. T., on Timber of Aus- 
tralia, 439 
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‘ Scheldt, on the, in Time of Van 
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don, 536; Gresham’s, Holt, 86; 
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Gallery, Entrance to, 474 

Sculpture: at Paris Salons, 514; at 
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Seven Dials Mission House, 415 

Sewage : Bacterial Purification of, 114 ; 
Filter, the Continuous, 114; Modern 
Treatment of, §23; Royal Commis- 
sion on, 281 

Sewage Disposal, Private, Drainage 

and, 19, 46, 65, QI, 116, 141, 160, 189, 
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619, 643 

Sewerage of Country Mansions, 114 

Shakespeare, a Memorial to, 361 

Shocks, Electric, 229 

Shop Architecture, 537 

Siena, Pavement Masters of, 215 
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Sites for Houses, Clay v. Gravel, 204 

Slates, Green, of the Lake District, 113 

Soane Medallion Drawings, 161 

Society of : Engineers, 536; Oil 

Paiaters, 34; Painter-Etchers, 256 

Soirée, Architectural Association, 557 
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468 : St. Olave’s and St. Saviour’s, 56 

Specifications, Building, 112 
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Stained Glass, Design for, 424 
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Yoo 516; Licensing Tempor- 
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Statham, H. H., on Painting and Sculp- 
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Statuettes, an Exhibition of, 256 
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Superheated, 439 
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Steel Structure of High Buildings, 214 

Steelwork, Preservation of, 33 
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Stonebenge, 75, 385, 438 
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642; West, Changes in the, 465; 
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cil and, 128 
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Structures, the Design of, sor 
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370, 396, 397 
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Sweden, Timber Trade of, 503 

Swimming Bath Design, 161, 266, 396 

Swimming Baths, Shape of, 311 

Syon Park House, Isleworth, 176 

Syrian Building, 201 
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hill-row, 105 
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Tapestry, Design for, 396 
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631; L.C.C. and, 533 

Telegraphy, Wireless, 114, 360, 414, 608 
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Testing of South London Gas, 55 

Tests : Building, in Paris, 310; Fire 
with Floors and Doors, 112 

Thames: as a Highway, the, 491; 
Upper, Bridges on the, 256 

Theatre : a London, temp. Queen 
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Royal, Wiesbaden, 557 

Thorpe, W. H.,on Temporary Timber 
Structures, 582 
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Timber : Resources of Australia, 439 ; 
Structures, Temporary, 582; Trade, 
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Tomb of Maximilian I., Innsbrick, 14 

Tower Crecy, Campden Hill, 311 

Town Architecture and Control of, r 

Town Hall (see also ‘Hall') : Col- 
chester, 500; Harrogate, 632 ; Hull, 
Proposed, 153, 176 

Traction, Electrical, on Railways, 175 

Trade Catalogues, 44, 115, 216, 291, 477 

Trades-unions, Parliament and, 513 

Tradition and Iavention in Architec- 
ture, 125 

Tramway : Motors, Testing, 414; 
System, the Lorain, 205 

Tramway and Rails, London, 253 

Tramways: Electric Guardwires on, 
104 ; Embankment, 584, 630; London 
County Council and, 439 

Trowel and Casket, Ceremonial, 292 

Truro Cathedral, the Report on, 411 

Tube Railways, 490 

Tunnel, Boston East, 465 

Turin Exhibition, 339, 465 (Poster, 
522) 

Turnet’s House, Twickenham, 415. 


‘ULYSSES,’ 126 

Underpinning, a Case of, 491 

United States : Painting Practices in 
the, 187; Schools in the, 517 

University : Birmingham, 448 ; College 
Hospital, London, 205 

Urban District Authorities, 309 


VACHE PARK ESTATE, Chalfont 
St. Giles, 632 

Van Praagh v. Everidge, 491 

Veazey v. Chattle, 439 

Vehicles, Motor, for Heavy Traffic, 16 

Venice: Restoration in, 585; St. 
Mark’s, 307 ; Sketch at, 370 

Ventilation of : Buildings, 8; Houses 
of Parliament, 281 

Verona, Palazzo Bevilacqua, 62 

Vicarage, St. Aidan’s, Leeds, 240 

Victor Emmanuel, Monument to, 489 

Victor Hugo Monument, Paris, 370 

Victoria Memorial Competition, Isle 
of Wight, 56 
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ARTICLES, NOTES, AND REVIEWS | Welbeck Abbey, New Rooms, 522 


(continued) :— 
Village Industries, 311 


WALK, a Day's, in Mid Kent, 106 

Wall Papers, Designs for, 448, 474 

Walls, Permeable, 632 

Warren v. Brown, I5I 

Water: Bill, the London, 127, 153, 
228, 438, 494; Brine, &c., Well Bor- 
ing for, 216 ; Power in Ireland, 175 ; 
Supply, Private and Public, 173; 
Supply of Country Mansions, 114; 
Supply Scheme, an Italian, 175 


Well-boring for Water, &c., 216 

Wellington Barracks, Chapel, 465 

Welsbach Incandescent Gaslight Co., 77 

Westminster : Abbey, the Ruskin Mo- 
nument, 154; Abbey, Stage Gothic 
at. 585 ; Abbey and Church of, 501 ; 
Cathedral, 14, 266; City Council 
and Strand Widening, 128; Cor- 
poration v. L.C.C., 282; Dormitory, 
359, 566; Mayor of, v. Watson, 516 

Whitworth Hall, Manchester, 257 

Widening of : Piccadilly, 76 ; the 
Strand, 128 , 


Wiesbaden, the Royal Theatre, 557 

Windsor Castle, 14, 175 

Wireless Telegraphy, 114, 360, 414. 608 

Wireman’s Pocket-book, the ‘ Elec- 
trician's,’ 216 pusa? 

Wires, Guard, on Tramways, 104 

Wiring, Electric, and Fitting, 114 

Wolverbampton Tramways, 205 

Women as Architects, 174 

Women’s International Art Club, 257 

Wood Beams, the Design of, 491 

Wood, D., on Greek Method of Draw- 
ing Curves, 103 

Woodford U.D.C. v. Stark, 309 


Wooden Stands, Inspection of Tem- 
porary, 516 
Woodwork, 
for, 372 
Workhouse, New, Abergavenny, 466 
Working Class Houses, Battersea, 416, 
474. 500, 503, 522, 542, 507 
Working Classes, Housing the, 75, 204 
Workmen. Profit Sharing bv, 7 
Workmen's Compensation, 384, 490, 536 
Works Department, the L.C.C., 127 
Wrigley v. Whittaker, 490 


Preservative Processes 


ZUNI, Ancient City of, 632 


REPORTS OF MEETINGS, PAPERS READ, LAW CASES, ETC. 


en T ae] 


Aberdeen: Master Painters’ Assoc., 
118; proposed sculpture gallery, 350 

Academy (see ‘ Royal Academy’) 

Accident: Insurance Co., Builders’, 
213; lift, 167 

Ackermann, A. S, E., on American 
Engineering methods, 208 

Acme Wood Flooring Co. v Alcot, 649 

Agreement, breach of an, 405 

Ambler, L., on artisans’ dwellings, 495 

Am:rican : engineering methods, 205 ; 
workshop methods in steel, 47 

Ancient buildings, preservation of, 388 

Andrew, M. J., on buried treasure, 542 

Apperley:. Mark Patrick & Son, 573 

Applications under the 1894 Building 
Act, 89, I15, 140, 161, 188, 213, 240 
271, 202, 324,425, 450, 476, 499, 592, 
Ors, O41 

Arbitrations, 68, 221, 319, 404, 442, 
597, 571 

Archszological Societies : Anthropo- 
logical Institute, 139; British 
Archzolopical Association, 88, 139, 
159, 212, 265, 319, 371, 421, 542, 592 ; 
Durham aod = Northumberland 
Archzxological Society, 590; East 
Herts Archeological Society, 590 ; 
Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Society, 220; Royal Archæ- 
ological Institute, 160, 265, 371, 590 ; 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
399; Suffolk Institute of Arche 
Ology, 638; Sussex Archeological 
Society, 319 ; Wiltshire Archeologi- 
cal Society, 89 

Archology in London, 183 

Architects: Benevolent Society, 270, 
323; duties, an, 108; Institute ot 
(see ‘Institute’) ; law actions 
against, 96, 430; law actions by, 
11g, 195, 298 

Architectural Association: a plea 
for women practising architecture, 
179 ; arbitrations, 442; architectural 
and constructional engineering, Xo, 
214; artisans’ dwellings, 495; 
Bentley, Mr., the late, 258: Da. 
School, 40 ; development of domestic 
architecture in England, 41; Di- 
cussion Section, 61, ro8, 154, 158. 
210, 230, 237, 287 ; dwellings erected 
at Port Sunlight and ‘Thornton 
Hough, 312; Glasgow Exhibition 
builaings, 258 ; house-list, 387, 492; 
housing, municipal, 493; New Pre- 
mises’ Fund, 40, 80, 133, 179, 258 
311, 387, 442, 492; ‘Originality’ ip 
architectural design, 133; photo- 
graphic records, 203; preservation 
of ancient buildings, 388; soirée, 
557; supper, 2, 473; visits (see 
‘visits’) ; votes of thanks, 492 

Architectural : design, ‘originality’ in, 
133 ; measurement, &c., photo- 
graphy as applied to, 471 ; Museum 
& Westminster School, Royal, 640; 
tour, an, 421 ; treatment of bridges, 

35 

Arcnitectural and constructional engi- 
neering, So, 214 

Architectural Societies: Bristol, 186. 
270, 341, 421, 520 ; Cardiff, 110, 398 ; 
Devon and Exeter, 187, 246, 397, 
449, 542; Dundee, 187 ; Edinburpn. 
10, III, 270, 347, 370, 475; Glasgow 
(Crattsmen), 62, 164, 220, 327: Glas- 
gow (Institute), 421; Ireland (Asso- 
ciation), 61, 270, 398; Ireland (In- 
stitute), 17; Leeds and Yorkshire 
187, 304, 421, 448; Leicester, 475 ; 
Liverpool, 39, 110, 449, 499; Man- 
chester, 61, 209, 288, 448; Northern. 
2388, 421; Nottingham, 159, 638; Roya! 


Institute of British Architects (sec 


‘ Institute’) ; Shettield, 61, 186, 288 
397 ; Ulster, 17, 110; Wolverhamp- 
ton and District, 108, III; Waor- 
cester, 397 ; York, 449 


Architecture : a plea for women prac- 
tising, 179 ; British and Continental, 
187; development of domestic, in 
England, 41; early Christian, ot 
Ireland, 61; history of, 194; pro- 
posed chair of, Edinburgh, 370; 
relation of colour to, 61; Renais- 
sance, of Scotland, 220; street, 
modern treatment of, 305 ; tradition 
in, 417 

Armour, horse, 160 

Arnold, Prof., on metals, 245 

Art: patronage of the Church in Italy, 
188 ; Union of London, 423 

Art and modern life, 160 

Artisans’ dwellings, 495 

Arts, chemistry in relation to the, 270 

Astley, Rev. H., on tree worship, 590 

Ault, E., on ventilation of drains, 371 

Aumonier, W , on inlay, &c., 308 

Australia, timber resources of, 439 

Australian timber bridges, 372 

Avery & Wolmerson v. Lewis, 221, 247 


Bacteria in refation to sanitation, 187 

Baker v. Moss, 246 

Baker v. Willett, 378 

Battson v. Lewis, 195 

Bedells, C. H., on insurance of build- 
ings against fire, 206, 323 

Bedford, F.,on Baldassare Peruzzi, 177 

Belcher v. Roedean School Site ana 
Buildings, Ltd., 527, 571 

Beliast, elevations uf buildings, 17, 110 

Bellamy, H. E., on Australian timber 
bridges, 372 

Berkeley, R., on electric railways and 
street compensation, 207 

Biackburn, trade litigation in, 405 

Blackpool Corporation v. Johnson, 352 

Blast-furnace practice, 475 

Blow, Detmar J, on Stonehenge, 78 

Bras3es, Trotton Church, 319 

Bridge, the Aldeth, 590 

Bridges: architectural treatment of, 
235; Australian timber, 372 

Bristol : Brewery Co. v. Corporation, 
405 ; Clerk of Works Assoc., 220 

Britain, early potter’s art in, 265 

British v. American patent law prac- 
tice, 238 

British : Institute of Certified Carpen- 
ters, 273; Museum, two Ionic 
capitals in, 37 

British & Continental architecture, 187 

Brown, Prof. B., on the dome, 111 

Brown, W. H., on co-operative build- 
ing, 403 

Brown & Son v. Daily Mail, 547 

Browne, Sir J., on sanitary matters, 39 

Builders’: Accident Insurance Co., 
213; Benevolent Institution, 506 ; 
Clerks’ Benevolent Institution, 213, 
419 ; Foremen and Clerks of Works’ 
Institution, 211 ; Foremen’s Associa- 
tion, 88, 208 

Builders and sub-contractors, 527 

Building Act : applications under the, 
So, 115, 140, IOI, 188, 213, 240, 271, 
292, 324, 425, 450, 470, 499, 592, O15, 
O41; cases under the, 68, 92, I15, 
271, 298, 475 

Building : By-laws, 370; By-laws, 
Plymouth, 397 ; construction, steel, 
in, t44; contracts, law actions as to, 
194, 246, 274, 571, 598, 649; co- 
operative, 403 ; owner, law action 
against,o6; Trade Employers Federa- 
tion (sce ‘ Federation’); trade pro- 
blems and chemical theories, 268 

Building dispute: Brighton, 527; Dal- 
ston, 167, 195 ; Ealing, 240; Leeda, 
351; Marylebone, 68; West-End, 598 

Buildings, insurance of, against fire,206 

Buley, J., on exhaust steam, 39 

Burnett v. Drury Lane Theatre, 572 

Buss, F. G. W., on clerks of works, 108 


Cambridge, 544 


Capitals, two Ionic, British Museum,37 

Caroe, W. D., on ancient bldgs., 388 

Carpenters: British Institute of 
Certified ; 273; Hall Lectures, 213, 
235, 208, 286, 322 

Carus-Wilson, Prof., on electric trac- 
tion on steam railways, 517 

Castle Guard, 160 

Castles, Maiden, 371 

Cathedral : Exeter, 286; Westminster, 
319 

Charles, Ethel, on women practising 
architecture, 179 

Chemical theory and building trade 
problems, 268 

Chemistry in relation to the Arts, 270 

Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, 539 

Church: Bldg. Society, Incorporated, 
95, 220, 429, 048; Christ, Brixton- 
road, 136; Cratts’ League, 164, 188, 
404, 504; Greyfriars, London, 371 

Church ornaments, origin and sym- 
bolism of, 564 

Churches: Curiosities in, 421 ; some 
S. Yorkshire, 186 

City and S. London Ry. Co. and St. 
Mary Woolnoth Church, 507 

Clarke, H, Chatfeild, on ancient 
lights, 341 

Clayworkers, Institute of, 526 

Clerk of Works: duties, &c., of, 108 ; 
Association of, 138 

Cold storage, Wolverhampton, 614 

College of Science, Royal, S. Kensing- 
ton, 183, 207 

Collier, Mrs., on St. Christopher, 212 

Colonial railway construction, 499 

Colour : decoration, structural, of in- 
terior of public buildings, 236; rela- 
tion of, to architecture, 61 

Commission, a Plymouth architects’,119 

Commons and Footpaths Soc., 404, 591 

Compensation claims (sce ' Arbitra- 
tions’) 

Congress of French Architects, 609 

Construction, steel, American work- 
shop methods in, 87 

Contractors, the liability of, 145 

Contracts, conditions for bldg., 449, 470 

Contracts, law actions as to, 194, 246, 
274, 571, 598, 649 

Cook, F. C, on building by-laws, 370 

Cooper, W. J., on the electric passen- 
ger elevator, 160 

Cooper & Crane v. Wright, 527 

Co-operative Building, 403 

Corbett, A. Cameron v. L.C.C., 475 

Cornish & Gaymer v. Smith, 68 

Coronation procession stands, District 
Surveyors and, 527 

Cottages, old English, 39 

Court of Common Council, 298 

Crace, J. D., on relation of colour to 
architecture, 61 

Cross v. Corporation of Leede, 598 

Crow v. Davis, 298 

Cunnington, T. C., onarchitectural and 
constructional engineering, So, 214 


Damp in walls, prevention of, 327 

Davidson v. Hooydonk & Co, 431 

Davis, C., on Wandsworth in 1545- 
1558, 265 

Decoration : its methods and materials, 
95; Structural colour, of interior ot 
public buildings, 236 

Decorative ironwork, 421 

Decorators, Institute of British, 95, 394 

Development of domestic architecture 
in England, 4t 

Devonport, Mayor of, v. Tozer, 351 

Dillon, Viscount, on horse armour, 160 

Dinners: Architectural Association of 
Ireland, 398; Architectural Associa- 
tion, London, 473; Barnsley Build- 
ing Trades Federation, 165; Brad- 


Clerks of Works’, 220; Bristol Master 
Builders, 165; Builders’ 


ford Stone Exchange, 350; Bristol 
Clerks’ 


Benevolent Institution, 419; Boil- 
ders’ Foremen's Association, 88; 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of 
Works’ Institution, 211; Cardiff 
Architects’ Society, 398; Chatham 
Master Builders, 165; Clerks of 
Works’ Association, 138; Croydon 
and District Builders’ Federation, 
194; Dublin Master Builders, 164 ; 
Hereford Master Builders, 119; 
Huddersfield Master Builders, 94; 
Institute of Architects of Ireland, 
17; Institute of British Decorators, 
394; Institute of Clayworkers, 526; 
Leeds and County Builders’ Ex. 
change, 119; Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, 187; London 
Master Builders’ Association, 209 ; 
Maidstone Building Trades’ Associa- 
tion, 454 ; Norwich Master Builders’ 
Association, 328; Nottiagham Archi- 
tectural Society, 159; Nottingham 
Master Builders’ Association, 145; 
Reading Master Builders, 349; 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
635; Sanitary Inspectors’ Associa- 
tion, 136; Sanitary Institute, 521, 
567; Timber Trades’ Benevolent 
Society, 500; Ulster Society of 
Architects, 17; Weston-Super-Mare 
Master Builders’, 163; Yorkshire 
Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers, 95, 194 

Discoveries in Forum at Rome, 139 

Discussion Section, ArchitecturalAssoc., 
61, 108, 154, 158, 210, 230. 237, 287 

District Surveyors and Coronation 
stands, 527 

Dolby & Williamson v. Wenlock, 274 

Dome, the,as an architectural form, 11T 

Domestic architecture, development of, 
in England, 41 

Dormitory, the Westminster, 559 

Drainage case, Islington, 378 

Drains and sewers, ventilation of, 37 

Drury Lane Theatre and Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 572 

Duck, A. G., on evolution of London 
Sanitary inspector, 237 

Dwellings: at Port Sunlight, &c., 312; 
workmen’s (see ‘Workmen's dwell- 
ings ') 

Dykes, A. H., on electricity and build- 
ings, 186 


Easton v, Isted, 329 

Eden, F. C., on the organ in church, 210 

Egham R.D.C. v. Gordon, 430 

Electra House, Finsbury, 394 

Electric: illumination, artistic, 286; 
passenger elevator, 160; railways, 
310; railways and street compensa- 
tion, 207 ; shocks, 229 

Electrical: development, 229, 254. 
282, 310; traction on steam rall- 
ways, 517 

Electricity: as applied to buildings. 
186; transmission of light and, 213 

Elevator, the electric passenger, 100 

Elliott v. Ligains, 431 

Employers’ Liability Act, cases under 
the (sce also ‘ Workmen's Compensa- 
tion’), 378, 431 

Enamellied tiles, 77 

Engineering: architectural and con- 
structional, 80, 214; feat, an, 507: 
methods, American, 208; models, 
uses of, 290 

Engineering Societies : Association of 
lunicipal and County Engineers, 
309, 404, 430, 564, 613; Association 
of Waterworks Engineers, 323, 635: 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society, 371; Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers, 87, 615; Institution of 
Civil, 87, 175, 414,475 ; Institution 
of Electrical, 33, 76, 153, 176, 22% 
310, 543; Institution of Junior, 30 
61, 160, 238, 290, 323, 395, 449, 49% 
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REPORTS, &c. (continued) :— 
343: Institution of Mechanical, 
361; Scottish Association of Muni- 
cipal Engineers, 372; Society of 
Engineers, 140, 238, 372, 475, 565; 
Yorkshire College, 245 


| Horsham, Christ’s Hospital, 539 
Horsley, G., on colour decoration of 

! interior of public buildings, 236 
House: building, 364; construction 
and sanitation, 240; plan of, in rela- 
tion to garden, 538 


Engineer's action against a district | Housing: co-operators and, 297; 


council, 405 
Engines, fencing of, 361 
England, Early Renaissance bidgs.in, 322 
Esher District Council v. Marks, 68 
Evelyn-White, Rev.C.H., on the Aldreth 
Bridge, 590 
Excavations, Lewes Priory, 319 
Exchange : Bradford, 350 ; Leeds, 119; 
Sheffield, 23 
Exeter Cathedral, 286 
Exhaust steam, utilisation of, 39 
Exhibition buildings, Glasgow, 258 


Factory, escape from in fire, 120 

Federation : Barnsley Building Trades, 
16s ; Croydon and District Builders’, 
194; Leeds Building Trades, 165 ; 
National, of Building Trade Em- 
ployers, 121, 145 ; Scottish Building 
Trades, 454; Yorksbire, of Building 
Trades Employers, 95, 194 

Fees, law actions as to, 195, 274 

Fencing of engines, 361 

Field, M. B, on tramway motors, 414 

Filtration of river water, 369 

Finchley Electric Light Co. v. Finch- 
ley U.D.C., 299 

Finsbury Borough Cnel. v. Roblin, 405 

Fire: insurance of buildings against, 
266, 322; means of escape in case 
of, 473; station, Perry Vale, 446 

Fleet-street light dispute, 572, 622 

Fleming, J., on a stone-built fort, 399 

Fleming, Dr., on transmission of light 
and electricity, 213 

Fleming, O., on municipal housing, 493 

Folkestone, action as to barriers, 246 

Forbes, Dr. R., on discoveries in the 
Forum at Rome, 139 

Ford & Co. v. Bemrose & Sons, 299 

Foreign tram rails, tenders for, 2391 

Forsyth, J. D., on stained glass, 154 

Fort, a stone-built, 399 

Fraser, T. S., on Renaissance architec- 
ture of Scotland, 220 

French Architects, Congress of, 609 

Freshfield, E, on archeology 
London, 183 

Frontage of a house, altering the, 405 

Fry, R ‚on art patronage of the Church 
in Italy, 188 

Fulham Borough Cncl. v. L.S.B., 526 

Furniture, design in, 230, 237 


in 


Garden : making, 449; plan of house 
in relation to, 538 

Gardner, J. Starkie, on ironwork, 421 

Gas consumption during daylight, 491 

Gibbs v. Towle, 274 

Glasgow Exhibition buildings, 258 

Glass: stained, 154; stained, Ashton- 
under-Lyne Church, 220 

Goddard, A. R., on maiden castles, 371 

‘Go-Easy’ system, the, 105 

Goodman, Professor, on structural 
ironwork, 144 

Gotch, J. A., on: Development of 
domestic architecture in England, 
41; Renaissance bldgs.inEnplaud,322 

Great Northern and City Railway Co. 
and Mr. R. Long, 35! 

Green, G., on Wolverhampton tram- 
ways and cold storage, 613, 614 

Greenslade, S. K., on library buildings 
in United States, 284 

Greenwich Park, discoveries at, syo 

Greyfriars, church of, London, 371 

Griffith, P., address to engineers, 140 

Gruning, E. A., on arbitrations, 442 


Hadfield, C., 
churches, 186 

Haite, G. C., on decoration, 95 

Hall, Otley, Sutfolk, 638 

Hanson, J. H., on rivers’ pollution, 57 

Hare, H. T., on students’ designs, 131 

Harrow v. Marylebone District Pro- 
perty Co, 68, 221 

Healey, B. D., on blast-furnace prac- 
tice, 475 

Hearts of Oak Benefit Society v 
L.C.C,, 271 

Health, Royal Institute of Public, 640 

Heating, ventilating and, 16 

Heraldry in some churchyards, 399 

Highway, action for repair of a, 68 

Hill v. Norfolk Cold Storage Co., 598 

History of architecture, 194 

Hobbs v. Turner, 96 

Hogarth House, Chiswick, 329 

Hogg v. Gray, 351 

Holborn, ancient light dispute, 166 

Hope, W. H. St. Jobn, on excavations, 
Lewes Priory, 319 

Horniman Museum, 446 

Horse Armour, 160 


on some Yorkshire 


Durham, 403; municipal, its eco- 
nomic basis, 493; Newcastle, 454; 
North of England, 404; Parlia-| 
mentary Committee on, 506, 526 
Howarth v. Gardner & Scott, 195, 298 
Howcroft v. Burdett & Son, 431 
Hughes, Prof., on early potters art, 265 


Illumination, artistic electric, 286 

Image, S., on art and moderns life, 166 

Industrial redistribution, 193 

Ialay and marquetry, 368 

Institute of: British Decorators, 95, 
394; Builders, 2900; Municipal and 
Allied Foremen, 453 ; Public Health, 
640; Sanitary Engineers, 87, 615 

Institute, Royal, of British Architects : 
address to the King, 634; annual 
general meeting, 469; Baldassare 
Peruzzi, 177; Bentley, Mr., the late, 
232, 283; conditions for building 
contracts, 449, 470; elections, 129, 
470; dinner, anoual, 635; District 
Surveyors’ examination, 417; draw- 
ings, Mr. J. K. Colling’s, 177, 221; 
election of officers, 5&5; examina- 
tions, Scotch candidates, 618; gifts 
to the library, 177, 221; inlay and 
marquetry, 368 ; library buildings in 
the United States, 284; members 
deceased, 37, 78, 177, 585; photo- 
graphic records, 232; plan of house 
in relation to garden, 538; prizes 
and studentships, 78, 115; Royal 
gold medallist, 129, 232, 283, 367, 
469, 634; smoke abatement, 233; 
Stonehenge, 78 ; students, address 
to, 129; tradition in architecture, 
417 ; two Ionic capitals in the 
British Museum, 14, 37 


Insurance of bldgs. against fire, 266, 322 
Ionic capitals in British Museum, 37 

Ireland, early Christian architecture, 61 
Ironwork : decorative, 421 ; structural, 


144 
Islington drainage case, 378 


‘James Forrest’ lecture, the, 414 

Jenkins, A. J., on filtration of river 
water, 369 

Johnston, P. M., on Trotton Church,319 

Jonas, H. M., on Cambridge, 544 

Jones, H. E., on gas of the future, 491 


Keats v. Rendle, rrg 

King v. Dixon, 649 

King, V. H., on furniture, 230 
Kolckmann v. Berkeley Hotels, 598 


Ladder, a, is it scaffolding, 598 
Laing, Wharton & Down, v. Spiers & 
Pond, 194 
Land, injury tbrough tunnelling, 351 
Lands Clauses Act, case under the, 649 
Lavender, J., on architect's duties, 103 
Lawford v. Billericay R.D.C., 405 
Lazenby v. Pickering, 328 
Leach v. Arber, go 
Leadwork, 258 
Leaver v. Cronshaw and others, 405 
Lectures, Carpenters’ Hall, 213, 235, 
268, 286, 322 
Lee, J. B, on photography as applied 
to architectural measurement, 471 
Leeds Waterworks, 193 
Legal (for names of litigants see 
alphabetical letter), 68, 92, 96, 115, 
119, 145, 166, 194, 221, 246, 247, 271, 
274, 298, 328, 329, 351, 378, 404, 405, 
430, 431, 454, 475, 481, 507, 526, 547, 
571, 589, 022, 049 
Legard, A. G., on school bldgg., 398 
Lever, W. H., on Port Sunlight dwel- 
lings, 312 
Lewes Priory, recent excavations, 319 
Libel action, Woodflooring Co.’3, 649 
Library bldgs. in United States, 284 
Lift accidents, 167 
Light, law cases as to ancient, 166, 
221, 247, 329, 351, 431, 572, 622 
Light & electricity, transmission of, 213 
Lights, ancient, 341 
Lighthouse construction, 395 
Locomotives, twentieth century, 565 
, London : Arch:cology in, 183; over- 
crowded, 193; pawnbrokers’ signs 
in, 205; Sanitary Inspector, evolu- 
tion ot the, 237 
London County Council :—(For minor 
matters, see pages 89, III, [12, 136, 
137, 160, 185, 211, 238, 239, 269, 289, 
323, 420, 450, 475, 498, 589 614, O15, 
640); Acetylene gas, 112; Acts of 
Parliament affecting London, 136; 
arbitration clause3, 112; Architect's 


Department, 186, 324; asylum, 
Hanwell, 589; Boadicea statuary 
group, 641 ; brickwork, cost of, 160, 
211; bridges, 290, 420; census 
returns as to overcrowding, 212; 
contracts, money under, 589; Coro- 
nation of their Majesties, 420, 498 ; 
county hall,a new, 269, 641 ; District 
Surveyors, appointment of, 589; 
District Surveyors, certificates ot 
competency to act as, 498 ; District 
Surveyors’ districts, 240, 420; electric 
generating station, Greenwich, 589 ; 
electric lighting and power, 493 ; 
electric lighting orders, applications 
for, 239; Eltham Park, 269; 
Engineer’s Department, 211; fire, 
means of escape in case of, 473. 
476; fire stations, 89. 324, 614 ; 
fires in premises, 324; flashlights, 
212; foreign tram rails, 239, 269 ; 
furnished rooms let by keepers ot 
common lodging-houses, 269 ; Glad- 
stone memorial, Holborn to Strand, 
499 ; ground plan of London, 269 ; 
Hampstead-road widening, 137; 
Historical Records and Buildings 
Committee, 290 ; Holborn to Strand 
new street, 324, 614; Horniman 
museum, 112; housing, 809, 138, 238, 
239, 290, 323, 450, 475, 476, 498; 
improvements, III, 240, 269, 290, 
323, 324, 450; improving Piccadilly. 
89, 240, 269; kitchens, inspection of, 
89, 290 ; London University, 240, 269; 
map, annual, of London, 270; office 
accommodation, 450 ; oil, low flash, 
498 ; overcrowding, census returns 
as to, 212; police office, Victoria 
Embankment, 112; roads, opening 
of, 89, 137, 450,615 ; site values, rat- 
ing of, 239; Southampton-row 
widening, 323; Spitaltields Market 
Bill, 212; steam from locomotives, 
498 ; steamboat service, 614; Strana 


widening, 186, 324; taxation, local, 
239; technical education, 89; tech- 
nical institutes, new, 476; tenders, 
89, 161, 239, 260, 420, 450, 476, 408 ; 
theatres, 137, 420, 450, Oyo; theatres 
traffic, 
relief of, 89; tram rails, foreign, 230, 
269 ; tramways, 89, III, 239. 269, 450, 
470, 499; tube railway bills, 420 ; 
wages, list of rates of, 476; water 
water 
question, the, 161 ; wells, deepening, 
improvements, 
III; wooden structures and balco- 
nies, 290 ; workmen’s dwellings, 640; 
Works Department, 136, 160, 185, 
289, 450, 589, 640; works manager, 


and fire regulations, 157; 


mains, pressure on, 138; 


589; Westminster 


the, IIT, 160, 450 


London County Council ». Yeo, 120; 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Co.,274 
Lynch, P. J., on early Christian archi- 


tecture of Ireland, 61 


Macdonald, W. R., on heraldry in 
churchyards, 399 
Machinery Users’ Association, 647 


Mackenzie, Councillor, on ventilating 


and heating, 10 
McLeod, J., on damp in walls, 327 
Madgen, W. L., on industrial reaistri- 
bution, 193 
Magnetism ia Transitu, 288 
Matden Castles, 371 


Marshall, H. D., on fencing of 
engines, 301 
Marshall, P., uses of engineering 


models, 290 

Marshall v. Rudeforth, 598 

Martin Wells & Co. v. Army and Navy 
Co-oporative Society, 430 

Master Builders’ Associations (see also 
‘Exchange’ and ‘ Federation’): 
‘Bristol, 118, 1605; Chatham, 165; 
Dublin, 164; Hereford, 119; Hud- 
derstield, 94; Maidstone, 454 ; Lon- 
don, 209, 287; Norwich, 328; Not- 
tingham, 145 ; Reading, 349 ; Weston- 
super-Mare, 165; York, 67 

Mawson, T. H., on plan of house in 
relation to garden, 538 

Maxwell v. the British Thomson Hous- 
ton Co., 145 

Menart, C J., on British and Con- 
tinental architecture, 187 

Metallurgy and engineering, 414 

Metals, internal architecture of, 245 

Metropolitan Asylums Board, 474 

Meyer, F W., on gardenmaking, 449 

Miller, J on Glasgow Exhbn. bldgs., 258 

Milton v. Wiggins, 300 

Models, engineering, uses of, 290 

Molesworth, H. B., on American 
methods in steel construction, 87 

Morell v. London Discount Co., 405 

Mortar and concrete, uses of, ÓI 

Motors, testing tramway, 414 

Mulready, P. W., on the work of A. W. 
Pugin, ÓI 


Municipal: Housing, its economic 
basis, 493 ; work, Newbury, 564 Š 

Municipal and Allied Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, 453 

Municipal and County Engineers, 
Association of: Birmingham meet- 
ing, 369; examinations, 404, 430; 
Newbury meeting, 564; Wolver- 
hampton meeting, 613 | 

Murray, Dr., on two Ionic capitals in 
British Museum, 37 

Museum : Architectural, 640; Victoria 
and Albert, S. Kensington, 183 


Negligence, damages for, 573 
Newbury municipal work, 564. 
Newton, Ernest, on house bldg., 364 
Norwich, building a theatre at, 405 


Oliver, A., on old London views, 421 
Organ in church, the, 210 
‘ Originality’ in architectural design, 133 
Ornaments, church, origin, &c., of, 504 
Otley Hall, Suffolk, 638 

Overcrowded London, 193 ‘ 
Owen, R. W., on sketching, 110 


et 


Palestine Exploration Fund, 612 

Parker, A. S., on Plymouth building 
by-laws, 397 

Parker v. Stanley & Co., 166 

Parkinson, J., on English cottages, 39 

Patent law practice, British v. Ameri- 
Can, 238 

Paterson, A. N., on tradition in archi- 
tecture, 417 

Paving case at Tooting, 328 

Pawnbrokers’ signs in London, 205 

Penny, Rev. J. A., on curiosities in and 
about churches, 421 

Peruzzi, Baldassare, 177 

Photographic records, 232, 263 

Photography, and architectural mea- 
surement and surveying, 471 

Pickard, Dr. R, on bacteria, 187 

Pite, Prof., on street architecture, 305 

Plan of house as to garden, 538 

Plymouth building by-laws, 397 

Police-station, New Scotlana Yard, 319 

Pollution, rivers, and purification ot 
trade waters, 57 

Pooley & Son, Ltd., v. Feeney & Co, 
£72, 622 

Port Sunlight dwellings, 312 

Potter's art, early, in Britain, 265 

Preservation of ancient buildings, 388 

Presidential addresses : Institute of. 
Sanitary Engineers, 87, 615 ; Royal 
Institute of Architects of Ireland, 17; 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, 39; - 
Society of Engineers, 140 

Price, F. G., on pawnbrokers’ signe, 265 

Priory, Lewes, recent excavations, 319 

Prizes & studentshipg, R.I B.A., 78,115 

Proctor v. Mayor of Islington, 378 

Property Exchange, Ltd. v. Wands- 
worth Board of Works, 328 

Public Health Act casee, 328, 352 

Pugh, Rev. G. A., on stained glass, 
Ashton-under-Lyne church, 220 > " 

Pugin, A. W., the work of, 61 

Purcell, M., on chemistry and arts, 270 

Purvis v. Newcastle Co-operative 
Society, 454 


Radio-active bodies, 255 

Radnor, Lord, v. Gordon Hotels, 246 

Railway construction, colonial, 499 

Railways : electric, 310; electric, and 
street compensation, 207; steam, 
electrical traction on, 517 

Ramsay, Prof., on chemical theory 
and building trade prublems, 265 

Rayleigh, Lord, on electrical develop- 
ments, 229, 256, 282, 310 

Read v. Friendly Society of Operative 
Stonemasons, 481 

Redstone, V.B., on Otley Hall, 038 

Reilly, C. H., on city buildings, 129 

Renaissance: Architecture of Scutland, 
220; bidgs., early, in England, 322 

Ricardo, Halsey, on enamelled tiles, 77 

Richmond, Sir W., on smoke abate- 
ment, 233 

River water, filtration of, 369 

Rivers’ pollution, 57 

Riverside premises, value of, 404 

Roads, damage caused to, 430 

Roberts-Austen, Sir W., on metallurgy, 
414 . 

Roedean School Site and Buildings, 
Ltd. v. Belcher, 571 

Rome, discoveries in Forum at, 139 

Ross, T., on some inscribed stones, 399 

Round, J. H., on Castle Guard, 160 

Rous-Marten, C., on locomotives, 565 

Rowton House, Ltd. v. Crow, 92, 115 

Rugg, L.H., on colonial railway con-_ 
struction, 499 l ‘ 


Sachs, E. O., on artistic electric illumi- 


nation, 286 - 
St. Christopher in English churches,212 
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REPORTS, &c., (continued) :— 

Sanitary Eogineers, Iostitute of, 87 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Association : An- 
nual dinner, 130; Evolution of Lon- 
don sanitary inspector, 237; pro- 
vincial conference, 622; President’s 
address, 30; scheme of amalgama- 
tion, 372 

Sanitary Inspectors’ exam. Board, 144 

Sanitary Institute: Congress, 116; 
Dinner, 521, 567 

Sanitation, bacteria in relation to, 187 

Scaffolding, claim for, 431 

Scammell, E., on Australian timber, 439 

School buildings, 398 

Scottish Bldg. Trades Federation, 454 

Sculpture gallery for Aberdeen, 350 

Sedgwick v. Webley, 221 

Sewering, apportioning cost of, 405 

Shawfield, C. E. C., on Wolvernamp- 
ton tram ways, 613 

Shepherd, E. B S, on Church of the 
Greyfriars, London, 371 

Shiplake Court, Henley, 611 

Shipway v. Percy, 329 

Silcock, E. J, on Leeds Waterworks, 


193 
Sketching, rro 
Slater, J., address by, to students, 129 
Slater, J. A, on architectural tour, 421 
Smith, Prof. Roger, on Exeter Cathe- 
dral, 286 . 
Smoke Abatement, 233 
Society of Arts, 236, 365, 47I 
South Kensington, Royal College of 
Science, &c., 183, 207 
Stained glass, 154 
Stained glass, A:hton-under-Lyne, 220 
Staircases in public buildings, 92, 115 
Stands, wooden, and Coronation, 327 


Stannus, H., on the history of archi- 
tecture, 194 

Statham, H. H., on architectural treat- 
ment of bridges, 235 

Steam, utilisation of exhaust, 39 

Steel: construction, American work- 
shop methods in, 87; in building 
construction, 144 

Stone, Sir B , on photo. records, 232 

Stonehenge, 78, 350 

Stratton, A., on Westminster Dormi- 
tory, 559 

Street : architecture, modern treatment 
of, 365 ; Holborn to Strand, 274 

Students, architectural, address to, 129 

Sumner, Heywood, on inlay, 368 

Surveyors and Coronation stands, 527 

Surveyors’ Institution : Annual meet- 
ing, 541; country visit, &c., 420, 
544; electric railways and street 
compensation, 207 ; examination re- 
sults, 110, 477; insurance of build- 
ings against fire, 266, 322, 346; 
rivers pollution, 57 

Sweetman, G. D., on lighthouse con- 
struction, 395 

Swinburne & Cooper, Messrs., on 
electric railways, 310 


Thompson, Prof., on : house construc- 
tion, 246 ; magnetism in transitu, 288 

Tbresh, Dr., on sanitary progress, 87 

Thrush, Dr., on sanitary matters, 615 

Thwaite, B. H., on British v. Ameri- 
can patent law practice, 238 

Tiles, enamelled, 77 

Timber : bridges, Australian, 372 ; re- 
sources of Australia, 439; Trades’ 


Townsend, C. H., on ‘originality’ in 
architectural design, 133 

Traction, electrical, on railways, 517 

Trades Union appeal, 481 

Tradition in architecture, 417 

Tram rails, foreign, tenders tor, 239 

Tramway motore, testing, 414 

Tramways, Wolverhampton, 613 

Treasure, buried, 542 

Tree Worship, 590 

Tribunal of Appeal cases, 92, 115, 271, 
475 

Trotton church and brasses, 319 

Troup, F. W., on leadwork, 288 

Tunnelling and injury to land, 351 

Turnchapel Wharves, &c. v. Pitts, Son, 
& King, 649 


United States, library bldgs. in, 284 


Ventilating and heating, 16 

Ventilation of drains and sewers, 371 

Vincent, S J. L., on Newbury muni- 
cipal work, 504 

Visit, Edinburgh Archl. Assocn., the 
Broch of Tappoch, 475 

Visits, Architectural Assocn. : Cbrist 
Churcn, Brixton-road, 136; Christ's 
Hospital, Horsham, 539; Electra 
House, Finsbury - pavement, 304; 
fire station, Perry Vale, and 
Horniman Museum, 446; police 
station, New Scotland-yard, 319; 
premises, Kensington, 287; Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, Westminster, 
319°; Royal College of Science and 
Victoria and Albert Museum, S. 
Kensington, 183, 207; Shiplake 
Court, Henley-on-Thames, 611 


baths and washhouses, Fulham, 
238; G.E.R. Works, Stratford, 543 ; 
Mazawattee factories, New Cross, 
6r; Trinity House depot, Black- 
wall, 449; Victoria and Albert 
Museum, S. Kensington, 323 


Wall v. District Ry. Co., 404 

Wandsworth in 1545-1558, 265 

Water, river, filtration of, 369 

Waterworks, Leeds, 193 

Watts, W., on mortar and concrete, 61 

Wedmore, Mr., on earth currents, 76 

Wells (Martin) & Co. v. Army and 
Navy Co-operative Soc., 430 

Westminster: Catholic Cathedral, 
319; Dormitory, the, 559; Mayor 
of, v. Watson, 527 

White v. Harrow, 68 

Wilkinson v. NewcastleCorporation,195 

Wilson, Major-General, on Palestine 
exploration, 612 

Windows in habitable rooms, 298 

Wolverhampton tramways, 613 

Women practising architecture, 179 

Wooden stands and the Coronation 
procession, 527 

Woodford U D.C v. Stark, 328 

Woodthorpe v. Charing Cross and 
Strand Electric Supply Co., 68 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, cases 
under, 300, 431, 454, 527, 572, 598 

Workmen's dwellings: Durham, 403 ; 
Newcastle, 454; N. of England, 404 

Wriford v. Patrick, 431 

Wright v. Bury, 246 


Yorkshire: churches, some, 186; 
Federation of Building Trades Em- 


Benevolent Society, 500 Visits, Institution of Junior Engineers: | ployers, 95, 194 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


oe S a 


Subjects of Letters. 


Accounts, builders’, 143, 189, 241 

Ancient buildings, 425 

Ancient lights, 188, 374, 451, 478 

Architect's use of enamelled tiles, 116, 
143 


Employment of labour, direct, 18, 44, 64 | Tanks, rain-water, 523 
Enamelled tiles, the architect’s use of, | Tenders: a curiosity in, 217 ; Baptist 
116, 143 Church House, 19, 45 
Exeter Cathedral, 324 ae the architect’s use of enamelled, 
116, 143 


Caux, 451; symbolism of church 
ornaments, 594 


Hayward & Maynard, ancient lights, 


45! 
oe W. Paes eed tanks, 523 
ornblower, G., Caudebec-en-C 
Volute, the Ionic, and Niké Apteros| 426 ebec-en-Caux, 
Capital, 64 


Fire: Barbican, 425 ; Queen Victoria- 
street, 594 i 

Baptist Church House tenders, 19, 45 piepiconig MATIAN Ig 

Barbican fire, the, 425 

Bath wastes, &c., sewage from, 502 

Baths competition, Chelsea, 216 

Baths, Holborn, 594 

Battersea working class dwellings com- 
petition, 142,451 

Brewer’s, Mr., drawings of London, 46 

Bricks, number of, laid per day, 189 

British Fire Prevention Committee's 
arrangements for business men, 618 

Builders’ accounts, 143, 189, 241 

Building contracts, 116, 324, 347 


Gasometers & light & air rights, 241 


Westminster Abbey,Coronationbldg,643 Keen, A., Baptist church house ten- 
Gateway and oriel, Cerne Abbas, 161 


: ders 
Westminster School, the dormitory,504 | v; » 45 s 
Wooden dwelling-houses, portable, 05 ince We T D k 17 
Wooden houses, 143 adaa o pust church house 
Working-class dwellings competition, | “°"°**® 19 
Battersea, 142, 451 


Hardingstone, Eleanor Cross, 19 
Hawick Library competition, 45 
Holborn baths, 594 

Horniman Museum, mosaic panel, 374 
‘Hospital, cost of, Richmond, 241 
Houses, dwelling, portable wooden, 65 
Houses, wooden, 143 


Lovegrove, H., number of bricks laid 
in a day, 189 
Writers of Letters. 


N l 
Adsbead, S. D., Hawick library com- Cal r spoiling a building by 
petition, 45 , 


R ild : 
Institute of Builders and conditions of Anderson, J. Macvicar, Newton Hall, 


contract, 


399 
Capital, Niké Apteros, the Ionic | Ionic volute and Niké Apteros capital, 
64 


volute and the, 64 

Caroe, Mr., on ancient buildings, 425 

Cathedral : Exeter, 324 ; Liverpool, 
19, 44, O4, OL 

Caudebec-en-Caux, 426, 451 

Cerne Abbas, gateway and oriel, 161 

Chambers, Sir William, 45 

Charing Crose, Euston, &c., Railway 
Bills, 619 

Chelsea Baths competition, 216 

Church ornaments, symbolism of, 594 

Cockerell, spoiling a building by, 91 

Competition : Battersea working class 
dwellings, 142, 451; Chelsea Baths, 
216; Hawick cpg hh 45; Munici- 
pal Buildings, New Malden, 399, 426 

Competition dream, a, 217 

Competitions, some suggestions as to, 
116, 143, 161, 188, 210, 217, 241 

Contract, conditions of, and the Insti- 
tute of Luilders, 399 

Contracts, building, 116, 324, 347 

Coronation: Building, Westminster 
Abbey, 643; procession, stands to 
view, 347 

Cost of cumpetitions to architects, 161 

Cross, Eleanor, Hardingstone, 19 


Phillips, R., direct employment of 
labour, 44 


alps H. Quantities, 271 

Blashill, T., direct employment of ritchard, T., Liverpool Cathedral, 45 
abour, 

Brakepear,” H., gateway and oriel, Reed, Harbottle, Exeter Cathedral, 32 
Cerne Abbas, 161 Rhus & Co., Holborn baths, 594 

Brown, T. E., builders’ accounts, 189 ore aad , enamelled tiles, 116 

Butler, R. M., a sewer or a drain, 142 | ‘*°S8 MacLaren, Sir W. Chambers, 45 


374 
Atkinson, E., fireproofing materials, 19 
Labour, direct employment of, 18, 44. 


64 
Library competition, Hawick, 45 
Light & air rights, gasometer &, 241 
Lights, ancient, 188, 374, 451, 478 
Liverpool Cathedral, 19, 44, 64, 9I 
London, old, Mr. Brewer’s drawings Sachs, E. O., and Ellis M 

» E O, l : 

of, 46 Camm, D. Bede, Mr. Brewer's draw- Barbican fire, 425 ; Queen a 

ings of old London, 46 street fire, 594; the British Fire 
Chappell, G. H., the direct employ-; Prevention Committee’s arrange- 
a o An a 64 a ments for business men, 618 

e es, a curiosi n | Scott, J. Oldrid, Li 

P y os y o n y Liverpool Cathedral, 
Cockram, J , cost of isolation hospital, | Shallcross, T. M. 

S t sp a ; » Liverpool Cathedral, 
Costigan, T., Institute of Builders and | Smitb, Sidney R. T. competiti 8 
conditions of contract, 399 Smith, T. Rover lta of law of 

ancient lights, 188 
Snell, A. Saxon, New Malden Munici- 

pal Buildings competition, 426 


Materials, fireproofing, 19 

Mortar, sugar in, 19 

Mosaic panel, Horniman museum, 374 
Municipal buildings competition, New 
Malden, 399, 420 


Newton Hall, 374 


Ornaments, symbolism of churcb, 594 


Dotchin, F. E., portable wooden 


Quantities supplied v. quantities not| dwelling houses, 65 


supplied, 217,271 


Queen Victoria-street fire, 594 Field, E. & H. E. Pooley, Charing 


Cross, &c., Railway Bills, 619 
Foster, F., competitions, 241 
Foxley, A., competitions, 143 


Taylor, F., building contracts, 347 
Thompson, A. E., use of enamelled 
tiles in arehitecture, 143 


Thornely, H. L., competitions, 216 


Walbank, J. A., builders’ accounts, 143, 
241 
Watkins, H. G., ancient ligh 
Hare, H. T., Lanchester, Stewart, & | Wood, Daniel, Tonic a Lea Nike 
ea Chelsea Baths competi-| Apteros capital, 64 
ons, 21 


Harris, E. Swinfen: Caudebec-en- 


Railway bills, Charing Cross, &c., 619 
Rain-water tanks, 523 
Richmond Isolation Hospital, cost, 241 


Gotch, J. A., the Eleanor Cross, Har- 


Discount, a question of, 569 dingstone, 19 


Dormitory, Westminster School, 594 

Drain or sewer, 142 

Drawings, competition (see ‘ Competi- 
tions $ 

Dream, a competition, 217 


Sewage from bath wastes, laundries, 
&c., 502 

Sewer or drain, 142 

Stands for Corunation procession, 347 

Sugar in mortar, 19 

Symbolism of church ornaments, 594 Yetman, E sugar in mortar, 19 
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Abbey: Malmesbury, 404; Paisley, 
453 ; Selby, 118, 403 

Academy, Royal Scottish, 221 

Accidents on buildings, 129, 220 

Almshouses, Uttoxeter, 597 

Alnwick Castle, restoration of, 350 

Appointments, 67, 77, 144, 194, 293, 
328, 350, 419, 506 

Arbitration, industrial, in Australia, 118 

Arcades, Birmingham, 66 

Arch, Coronation, Whitehall, 571 

Archers’ Hall, Edinburgh, 327 

Arches, Norman, Chatham, 96 

Architect : appointment of, 67, 328, 
350 ; resignation of an, 140 

Architectship, city, Aberdeen. 481 

Artisans’ dwellings (see ‘Workmen's 
Dwellings ’) 

Artisans’, Labourers’, Dwellings Co.,221 

Asbestos slabs for building, 622 

Asphalt, 213 

Asplen’s French cutter and road scari- 
fier, 48 

Asylum: Bracebridge, Lincoln, 144; 
Clare, 327; Fife and Kinross, 190; 
Montrose, 163; Plymouth, 244; 
Scalebor Park, Burley, 428 

Atmosphere of Parliament Houses, 429 

Auction, sales by, 290 

Australia, industrial arbitration in, 118 

Australian natural marvel, 404 


Band of Hope buildings, London, 219 

Banks : Aberdeen, 94, 272; Douglas, 
596; Dunfermline, 427; Holborn, 
646 ; Perth, 505 

Bargate, Southampton, 620 

Barium hydrate for manufacture of 
pigments, 349 

Barracks: Millbank, 505 ; 
Dock, 376 

Baths: Birmingham, 620 ; Bradford, 
272; Dunfermline, 297; Fulham, 
402 ; Heckmondwike, 481 

Battersea Polytechnic, newsrooms, 326 

Bayonne, building materials from, 648 

Belfast, collapse of a mill in, 95 

Birmingham: School Board architects, 
328 ; University, 66 

Board of Education, S. Kensington, 220 

Board Schools’ work, 506 

Bond for concrete joints, 403 

Book sales, 597 

Boulogne cement, 468 

Bradford : proposed Works Depart- 
ment, 297 ; Stone Exchange, 350 

Brewery buildings, Newcastle, 47 

Bricks, Duokirk, 637 

Bridges : Cork, 506; Guildford, 164; 
Newcastle, 272; Pittsburg, 402; 
Stanhope, 621; Widnes& Runcorn, 164 

British Fire Prevention Committee, 
95, 145, 543 

Buckingham Palace, sanitary work, 481 

Building: amateur, a piece of, 454; 
by-laws, Manchester, 165. 235; 
materials from Bayonne, 648; sites 
in London,118; TradesExhibition,648 

Building in: Aberdeen, 66, 117, 163 
219, 272, 327, 377, 401, 453; Barn- 
staple, 571; Ayr, 21; Bavaria, 506; 
Belfast, 47; Birmingham, 66 ; Brad- 
ford, 47; Dundee, 47, 163; Dun- 
fermline,47; | Eastbourne, 163; 
Edinburgh, 21; Glasgow, 22; 
Grimsby, 66; Hull, 66; Liverpool, 
244; Newcastle, 22; Perth, 22; 
Puland, 6438; Providence, Rhode 
Island, 526; Sheffield, 22; Stone- 
haven, 22; Whitley, 427; Wurtem- 
berg, 24; York, 17, 376 

Buildings, accidents on, 129 


Pembroke 


Capital and Labour: Aberdeen, 430; 
Arbroath, 298, 328 ; Bath, 547; Bir- 
mingham, 96; Blackpool, 166; 
Bradford, 48, 68, 96, 378; Bristol, 
24, 507, 622; Burton, 24; Dublin, 
571; Dundee, 194; Dunfermline, 
221; Edinburgh, 404; Glasgow, 
166, 404, 507; Hull, 507; Kidder- 
minster, 378; Kirkcaldy, 221; 
Leeds, 454; Long Eaton, 547; 
Maidstone, 48, 145, 166, 194; 
Penrhyn, 95, 119, 221, 430; Perth, 
48, 298 ; Stourbridge, 481 

Carpenters, Institute of Certified, 273 

Carpentry & joinery examination, 622 

Castle, Alnwick, restoration of, 350 

Cathedral : Brechin, 453 ; Cape fown, 
67; Chichester, 590; Iona, 190; 
Queenstown, 219; Truro, 164, 429; 
Wakefield, 297 ; Westminster, 244 

Celluloid factory, Port Talbot, 296 

Cement : Boulogne, 468 ; N. Formosa, 
14; Russia, 539 ; United States, 453 

Chatham, Norman arches, 96 


GENERAL, 


men Opa 


Chicago, land and building, 506 

Chimney, tall, Bradford, 67 

Chiswick, the Burlingwick estate, 507 

Christ’s Hospital, site of, 232 

Church (see also ‘ Abbey’ and ‘ Cathe- 
dral’): Aberdeen, 190; Allendale, 
143; Aberdeen, 504, 569, 596 ; Acton, 
376; Aldfield, Kipon, 570; Amble, 


596; Ardoyne, 524; Barton, 87 ; 
Basford, 426, 452; Batley, 219; 
Beaumaris, 403; Beeston, 570; 


Belfast, 401, 427; Birmingham, Erd- 
ington, 596 ; Birmingham, Hands- 
worth, 426; Birmingham, Small 
Heath, 646; Bishop’s Stortford, 
646; Blackwall, 646 ; Bolsover, 622 ; 
Bradford, 376, 426, 524, 621; Brad- 
ley, 453 ; Bristol, 47, gor ; Bulwell, 
143; Burntisland, 401r ; Byker, 324; 
Camberley, 143; Cardiff, 163 ; 
Carnkie, 480; Castle Town, Dur- 
ham, 426; Charleville, 504 ; Chester- 
field, 296; Chevington, West, 596; 
Chyangwheal, 117; Clapham, 54; 
Cleveland, 143; Clydach, 163; 
Coppull, 621; Corby, 504; Corsley 
Heath, 143 ; Cotgrave, 401 ; Cotte- 
ridge, King’s Norton, 66, 546; 
Croydon, South, 545 ; Dairycoates, 
Hull, 569; Dundee, 219; East- 
bourne, 296; Eastvil'e, Bristol], 272; 
Enzie, Aberdeen, 376; Fairhaven, 
143; Felton, 480; Gateshead, 
272; Glasgow, 22, 272; Gortin, 


376; Guildford, 244; Harringay, 
66; Haslemere, 210; Hayle, 
326 ; Heckmondwike, 505 ; 


Hereford, 570; Histon, Cambridge, 
525; Holland, New, 93; Horning- 
low, 596; Horwich, 480; Inchinnan, 
426; Ipswich, 570; Jarrow, 244; 
Kilmalcolm, 480; Kimberworth, 
Rotherbam, 524; King’s Norton, 
504; Kirkcaldy, 376; Landulpb, 
569; Larbert, 2906; Leeds, 21; 
Leigh, 570; Lincoln, 93; Loftus, 
117; London, 47, 48, 117, 143, 219, 
403, 423, 426, 427, 454, 480, 504, 545, 
569, 598; Lowestolt, 504. 596; 
Luton, 21; Lyng, 424; Malmesbury, 
404; Manchester, 646; Marley Hill, 
349; Matlock, 244; Middlesbrough, 
290; Midsomer Norton, 570; Miln- 
gavie, 272; Milton, 464; Muswell 
Hill, 545; Nelson, 426; Newcastle, 
570, 590; Newport, 326; North of 
England, 648; Northampton, 47; 
Northorpe, Kirton-in. Lindsey, 591; 
Nottingham, 66; Osmaston, 66; 
Outwood, 244; Oxford, 646 ; Pem- 
berton, 348; Penn, 453; Petersfield 
569; Plymouth, 524; Polmadie, 376, 
525; Portsmouth, 143; Radstock, 
569; Reading, 377, 426; Retford, 
244; Rotherham, 401; St. Bride's 
Maj r, 296; S: tstoun, 426; Selby, 
403 ; Shertield English, 349; South- 
sea, 190; Stanley, 6460; Stoke 
Bishop, 66 ; Stoughton, 244 ; Sunder- 
land, 326, 525; Teignmouth, East, 
453; Thornton, 480; Thorpe, Nor- 
wich, 376; Thurnscoe, 290; Tiver- 
ton, 117; Tonbridge, 546; Tonyre- 
fail, 348; Wakefield, 244; Wallsend, 
163, 349 ; Walsall Wood, gor ; Wal- 
ton, 546; Westcliff-on-Sea, 480; 
Wilmington, Hull, 504; Winlaton, 
427; Wombwell, Barnsley, 2109; 
Wycombe, 192; York, 401; York- 
shire, 547 

City of London: (streets), bill, 328; 
subsidences in the, 23 

Cleaning street electric lights, 144 

Clock: Beverley Minster, 274; Edin- 
burgh, 547 ; Kensington, 240 

Cloth Hall, Newbury, 647 

Club: Baberton, Edinburgh, 219; 
Kirkcaldy, 349; Neston, 546; Rip- 
ponden, 621; Sheffield, 190; Shep- 
shed, 207 ; University, New York, 647 

Colleges, various (sce also ‘Schools ’) : 
Chelsea, 194 ; Dartmouth, 272 ; Dub- 
lin, 570 ; Dulwich, 258 ; Edinburgh, 
427 ; Glasgow, 22; Isle of Man, 401 ; 
Limerick, 525, 545; Liverpool, 67, 
505, 590; Manchester, 94, 257; 
Stockwell, 328 ; Winchester, 598 


Colonies, labour market in the, 23, 350 
Competitions: Art school, Hull, 159; 


baths and library, Leeds, 18 ; Cathe- 
dral, Liverpool, 396; cemetery 
buildings, Withington, 86; chapel, 
cemetery, Audenshaw, 591 ; chapel, 
Wesleyan Methodist, Rotherham, 
474; church, Eaptist, Ilkley, 265, 
290; church, Wesleyan, West- 
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Baptist, Walthamstow, 18; church 
and schools, Baptist, Welling- 
borough, 265 ; church and schools, 
South Bank, Yorkshire, 186; club- 
house, Lowestoft, 347; epileptic 
colony, Langho, 421; hospital, 
Burslem, 500 ; hospital for women, 
Wolverhampton, 521; houses, 
workmen’s, Coleraine, 541 ; housing, 
Battersea, 396; Infirmary, Leigh, 
541; institute extension, Worcester, 
212; library, Kingston-on-Thames, 
447 ; municipal buildings, Mountain 
Ash, 265 ; municipal buildings, South 
Shields, 323; offices, Dartmouth, 
186; offices, Ecclesall Board of 
Guardians, Yorks, 447; offices, 
Hearts of Oak Building Society, 86 ; 
police buildings, Smethwick, 234; 
Queen Victoria Memorial, Liverpool, 
205; recreation grounds, Gilling- 
ham, 108; school, Dudley, 421; 
school, technical, Sutton Coldfield, 
618; schools, Gateshead, 568; 
schools, High Brooms, 421 ; schools, 
Hornsey, 159; schools, Northamp- 
ton, 62; schools, Tywardreath, 62 ; 
town hall, Harrogate, 62, 618 ; town 
hall extensions, Johnstone, 500 
Concrete joints, bond for, 403 
Consistory Court, London, 506 
Convent, Bessbrook, 401 
Convocation buildings, York, 401 
C.-operative housing, Plymouth, 47 
Co-operative premises (see ‘ Premises ’) 
Co-operators and bousing problem, 297 
Coppard's swing scaffold, 648 
Coronation: decorations, 597 ; illumina- 
tions on E.L B. system, 648; week, 
621; Westminster Abbey and, 144 
Coroner's Court, Battersea, 377 
Corrections, 221, 245 
Council offices (see ' Offices ’) 
Crystal Palace Engineering School, 429 
Customs offices, Manchester, 191 


Decoration (see ‘ Stained Glass’) 

Decorations, Coronation, 597 

Destructor, refuse : Bermondsey, 164 ; 
N ttingham, 430; Stoke Newington, 
23; Taunton, 428 

Discoveries, archz ological: Capri, 404; 
Greenwich Park, 327; Llantrithyd 
Place, Glamorganshire, 403 ; Wake- 
field Cathedral, 297 

District Surveyors’ Association, 77 

Dock: Bermuda, 192; London, 48, 193 

Dors, draught preventers to, 119 

Drainage (sce ‘Sewage ') 

Draught preventers to doors, 119 

Drill halls (see ‘Halls’) 

Dublin, Government offices, 403 

Dulwich College, 258 

Dwellings: East End, C3., 95; 
(small) Acquisition Co., 347 ; work- 
men’s (sce ‘ Workmen's Dwellings’) 


Eaton Chapel, Belgravia, 145 

‘E. L. B? lightiog boards, 221, 245, 648 

Elba marbles and granites, 649 

Electric lighting, worke, &c.: Bath, 
474 ; Doncaster, 67 ; Liverpool, 145; 
London, 570; Long Eaton, 48; 
Lowestoft, 349; Newcastle, 297: 
Nottingham, 245 ; Worksop, 67 

Electric : lighting of church, Sheftield, 
220; lights, cleaning street, 144; ' 
power station, Nottingham, 67 

Electrical: Fittings Co., the, 194; 
Standardising Training Institution, 
64; work, Evglish, in Paris, 68 


| staircase, Hyde Park Court, 273° 
tests with roofs, 543 

Fire Prevention Committee, 95, 145. 543 

Fire stations: Brighton, 118; Dublin, 
480; Hampstead, 163 ; London, 9 

Flame arc-lamp, the, 429 

Fleet-street widening, 67 

Font: an old, 377; St. Michael's, 
Camden Town, 404 

Foreign and Colonial 
tralasia, 23, 94. 193, 
570, 621; Austria, 571 ; 
Hungary, 118, 193; 
506; Canada, 648: Capri, 404; 
China, 164; Corfu, 612; Dunkirk, 
637; Elba, 649; France, 23, 07, 94, 
144, 193, 273. 297. 327, 402, 428, 481, 
§06, 525, 647, 649; Germany, 23, 
118, 245, 428 ; Greece, 23; Holland, 
297; India, 23, 67, 118, 144, 164, 
220, 402, 428, 481, 520, 571, 597, 
621, 647; Italy, 220, 649; Poland, 
648 ; Russia, 245. 428, 539, 597, 022; 
Switzerland, 402; United Sates, 
144, 193, 327. 428, 506, 526, 575, 
597, 647 ; Wurtemberg, 24 

Forest, the New, 403 

Forúm, excavations in the, 648 

Fountain : Bermondsey, 350 ; 
ment-square, 546 

French stone and alate exports, 649 


News: Aus- 
402, 404, 
Austria- 
Bavaria, 


Parlia- 


Garden cities, 350, 506, 648 
‘ Garling’ patent sash, 193 
Geological Field Class, London, 377 
Gladstone memorial, Edinburgh, 327 
Glasgow, Exhibition buildings, 273 
Glass waill-tiles, 526 
Good Friday week, 297 
Government offices, London, 429 

| Grain duties and the Corporation of 

London, 571 

Greenwich Park, Roman remains, 327 
Gymnasium, Abertillery, 327 


Half: Euston, Suffolk, 377; Whit- 
| wortb, Manchester, 94 
‘ Halls, drill, town, &c.: (tor church and 
mission hal!s, sce ‘ Church’); Alford, 
117; Clydebank, 245 ; Colne, 327; 
Dundee, 620; Durham, 117; East- 
bourne, 23; Edinburgh, 327: 
Glasgow, 525; Hampstead, 187; 
Hull, 144; Leigb, 144; Llandudno, 
192, 219; London, 501; Newbury, 
647 ; Newport, 505; Thetford, 192 ; 
Westminster, 545 ; Wigan, 525 
Haslemere Builders, Ltd., 429 
| Home Arts and Industries Assoc., 323 
| Homeland Association, the, 453 
| Homes, various: Aston, Birmingham, 
376; Barnstaple, 112; Belfast, 569 ; 


Downend, Bristol, 327; Harrogate, 
570; Lancaster, 191 ; Lanchester, 
522; Maghull, Liverpool, 621 ; 


Stourbridge, 245 

Horticultural Society, Royal, 362 

Hospital: Banffshire, 427; Batley, 
646; Bedford, 481, 5060; Birming- 
ham, 525; Boldon (East), South 
Shields, 596; Bucknell, 191 ; Burno- 
Jey, 377; Chapel Milton, 060; 
Chinley, 505; Colne and Holme, 
191; Cucktield, 540 ; Dublin, 48; 
Dundee, 505 ; Kirkcaldy, 505 ; Leeds, 
139; Liverpool, 297, 349; Llanelly, 
401; London, 297, 571; Monifieth, 
Dundee, 596; Northwood, 499; 
Rhondda, 327; Seacroft, 47; Snef- 
field, 505 ; Stonehaven, 219; Sutton, 
67 ; Troon, 164; Wath, Swinton, 570 ; 
Worksop, 66 


Electricity : meter, an approved, 570 ; | Hot-water supply, a constant, 288 


supply, Manchester, 94; 


Manchester, 547 


works, ; Hotel : Broomhill, 192; 


Doncaster, 
47; Sheffield, 190 ; Stromness, 040 


i 
Engineering school, Crystal Palace, 429 | Houses erected in Liverpool, 2 


English electrical work, Paris, 68 
Eagraving and etching, exhbn. of, 597 
Estate, the Burlingwick, Chiswick, 507 
Etching of Westminster Abbey, 526 
Examination : carpentry and joinery, 
622; plumbers’, King’s College, 273 


Excavations: in the Forum, 648; 
Snaftesbury Abbey, 526 

Exchange, corn, Manchester, IQI 

Exhibition : building trades, 648; 
engraving and etching, 597 

Exhibitions, Wolverhampton and 
Cork, 481 


Factory, Port Talbot, 296 ; 


Houses of Parliament atmosphere, 429 

‘Houses & Lands, Investments in,’ 245 

Housing: Birkenhead, 220; Dublin, 
349 ; Durham, 423 ; Gateshead, 622 ; 
London, 547 ; Manchester, 48 ; New- 
castle, 163,454, 571; N. of England, 
404; Northallerton, 547; Plymouth, 
47; St. Pancras, 118; Salford, 119 ; 
Sneffield, 525 ; Whitley, 420 

Housing, Parliamentary Committee on, 
506, 526 

Housing of working classes, 220, 221 

Hull, public hall, &c., 144 

Hyde Pk.Court, fire escape staircase,27 3 

Hygiene, prize for industrial, 145 


Farm buildings, Newton Rigg, 219 | : i 
Fire: Barbican, London, 430; Chat-/ Illuminations, Coronation, E L.B., 648 


ham Dockyard, 591; Euston Hall, | Improvement, public : 


Suffolk, 377; St. James's Church, 
Hereford, 24; Stourhead, Wilts., 429 


Birmingham, 
547 ; Bridlington, 622; Glasgow, 
648 ; Grimsby, 24 ; London, 07, 273, 


houghton, 618; church and schools, ' Fire: clay trade, Russian, 622; escape; 327, 402, 622; Salford, 327; Shei- 
| 


| 
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GENERAL (continued): — 
field, 404 ; Waketield, 499 ; Wolver- 
hampton, 143 

Infirmary: Huddersfield, 620; Roch- 
dale, 192; Shirley Warren, Hants, 
428; Solihull, 163 ; Wigan, 272; 
Worksop, 47 

Institute, American Dental, 545 

Institute of : Certified Carpenters, 273 ; 
Sanitary Engineers, 273 

Institutes, various (see also ‘Church’ 
and ‘ Technical’) : Belfast, 427 ; Bir- 
kenhead, 327 ; Caenby, 103; Halton, 
402; Leadgate, Newcastle, 596 

Italian marble, 649 


Joints, bond, for concrete, 403 
Kursall, Harrogate, 47 


Labour : conditions in New York, 526; 
market in the Colonies, 23, 350 

Lamp, the flame arc, 429 

Land: buying. 571; Registry, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, 194; revenues of 
the Crown, 429; transfer, 448 ; 
Transfer Act, 1897, 234 

Land and building, Chicago, 506 

Leighton memorial, St. Paul's, 67 

Levsian mission, the Old, 403 

Library: Aberdeen, 271, 427; Bide- 
ford, 640 ; Chapeltown, Leeds, 272, 
2900 ; Govan, 47 ; Kilburn, 164; Ku- 
ning Park, Glasgow, 326; Leeds, 421; 
Newcastle,86; Wolverhmptp.,164,190 

Library, Patent Office, new, 67, 220 

Lifts: Central London Ry., 39; 
Epsom grand stand, 426 

Lighting Boards, ‘ E.L, B., 221 

Lighting, London street, 24 

Lights, electric, cleaning street, 144 

Liverpool's electric supply, 145 

London: building sites in, market 

‘value of, 118; County Council 
trams, 506; Geological Field class, 
377; street lighting, 24 ; subways, 547 


Machine, a whitewashing, &c, 240 

Manchester: building by-laws, 165, 
245; Customs offices, ror ; Market- 
street area, 298; Ship Canal, 164; 
Whitworth Hall, 94 

Marble : Italian, 649; quarries in the 
Cyclades, 571 

Marbles and Granites, Elba, 649 

Market: Bradford, 143; Leicester, 
192 ; Minehead, 163 ; Spitalfields, 647 

Masonic Halls (see ‘ Halls’) 

Medi:cval bldgs., York Theatre, 166 

Medical: missionary premises, Edin- 
burgh, 143; school bldgs., Dundee, 163 

Memorial : Gladstone, Edinburgh, 327 ; 
James Brooks, 478: Leighton, St. 
Paul’s, 67 ; Prince Christian Victor, 
508 ; Ruskin, Westminster Abbey, 
100; Victoria, Leeds, 557 ; Victoria, 
Mashonaland, 555 

Memorial statue, Dumbarton, 648 

Meter, electricity, an approved, 570 

Mill : disaster, Belfast, 95 ; Royton, 290 

Mission buildings (see ‘ Church’) 

Municipal buildings (see also * Halls’): 
Aberdeen, 646 ; Clydebank, 245, 427 ; 
Colne, 327; Hereford, 525; Llan- 
dudno, 192, 219 

‘Murdoch Rest,’ the, Scotland, 138 

Murphy Memorial Hall, London, 501 

Museum, Cardiff, 117, 481 

Music-halls (sec ‘ Theatres’) 


Naples, art notes from, 220 

National Gallery, isolation of the, I44 

New York: Labour conditions in, 
526; projected tunnels, 506 

Nurses’ homes (see ‘ Homes’) 


Obituary: Benjamin-Constant, 
Bentley, J. 


545 ; 
F., 243, 258; Couper, 
Sidney, 163; Coquart, M., 400; 
Cuthbert, Goymour, 244; Dalou, 
M., 426; Davis, Major, 504; Don- 
kin, Bryan, 272; Doolin, W. G, 
29% ; Ford, Onslow, 21 ; Henderson. 


J. J, 400; Hornblower, F. W., 46; 


Rowton House, Birmingham, 505 | Stonehenge, enclosure of, 350 


Juage, G., 296; Lilly, T. P., y8o;) Ruskin Memorial, Westminster, 166 


MecGibbon, D., 244; Oliver, T., 452; 
Penty, W. G., 193 ; Stevens, J., 190; 
Williams, W. W., 326 
Offices, life assurance, Aberdeen, 297 
Offices, public: Birkenhead, 377; 
Dublin, 403; Esclesall, sos; Felling, 


' Sales by auction, 200, 619 


Russell-street, Drury-lane, 273 
Russian fire-clay trade, 622 


: Rusted vane-rod, effects of a, 68 


Sailors’ Palace, East London, 520 


Stourhead, Wiltshire, 429 

Strand improvement, 319, 638 
Street lighting, London, 24 
Subsidences in the City, 23 
Subways in London, 547 

Surrey, photographic survey of, 476 
Surveyorship, city, Chichester, 273 


94; Glasgow, 48; Heaton Norris,‘ Sanitary Inspectors’ Exam. Board, 144 Sweden, timber trade of, 503 


377 : London, 429; Manchester, 
I9I ; Newport, 621 ; Swansea, 244; 
Wandsworth, 67; Yardley, 47, 93 
Open spaces, 95, 221, 521 
Opera House, Blackpool, 525 
Ordnance survey, Great Britain, 571 


Sanitary officers, appointment of, 144, | 


| 
194, 203, 419, 506 ; 


Sash, the ' Garling,’ 193 l 
Savoy Theatre, 421 ! 
Scattold, Coppard’s swing, 648 | 
Scattolding, temporary, 429 


Tablet, memorial: Edinburgh, 647; 
Forgan, 647 ; St. Paul’s Cathedral, 621 

Teba auto-geyser, 288 

Technical school, Plymouth, 244 

Telephone numbers, 243 


O-:phanage, Devonport Dockyard, 473 | School, Crystal Palace Engineering, 429 ' Theatres: Birmingham, 166; Bishop 


Pall Mall, rebuilding in, 108 

Panels, stained glass, 13 

Paris, Victor Hugo illuminations, 245 

Park, Heaton, Manchester, 403 

Patent laws, amendment of, 24 

Patent Office and new library, 67, 220 

Patents, 24, 48, 68, 96, 120, 145, 167, 
195, 222, 247, 301, 329, 352, 378, 400, 
432, 455, 482, 507, 528, 548, 573, 599, 
623, 049 

Peabody : buildings, Herne Hill, 377; 
fund, 164 

Penrhyn quarrymen presentation, 95 

Photographic survey of Surrey, 476 

Piccadilly, widening of, 273 

Pier, Blackrool, 571 

Pigments, barium hydrate for manu- 
facture of, 349 

Piper, corrosion of, Cardiff, 546 

Playgrounds and open spaces, 95 

Plumbers: examination, King’s Col- 
lege, 273; Registration Bull, 144, 571 

Podmore’s window fastener, 219 

Poland, building trade in, 648 

Police buildings : Chapeltown, Leeds, 
272, 206; Mountain Ash, 327; 
Smethwick, 328 

Polytechnic Battersea: newsrooms, 326 

Poorhouse : Aberdeen (Old Mill), 245 ; 
Cambusnethan, 164 

Post-ottice: Derby, 144; Darlington, 
163 ; Dunoon, 570; Richmond, 427 ; 
Swansea, 22 

Post-office sites, 20 

Premises, assurance, Aberdeen, 297 

Premises, business : Aberdeen, go, 545 ; 


Belfast, 620; Clifton, 427; Edin- 
burgh, 376; Fraserburgh, 523; 
Leeds, 159; Liverpool, 377; 
London, 163, 188, 297; Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 525; Norwich, 427; 
Perth, 67; Shetheld, 192 

Premises, co-operative: | Chirton, 


North Shields, 272; Small Heath, 
Birmingham, 272 

Premises, medical missionary, Edin- 
burgh, 143 

Prize for industrial hygiene, 145 

Professional and business announce- 
ments, 23, 48, 94, 144, 164, 193, 220, 
207, 327, 349, 3771 403, 425, 453, 481, 
500, 540, 647 

Proofs, how to correct, 453 

Properties for sale, 547. 597, 619 

Public works and buildings, 246 

Pulpit, Glasgow Cathedral, 590 


Quarries, marble, in the Cyclades, 571 


Railway: office, a costly, 648 ; station, 
Coventry, 143; tunnels and London 
parks and gardens, 64; Whitechapel 
and Bow, 648 

Railways, London to South Coast, 520 

Refuse destructors (sec ‘ Destructor’) 

Reredos: Downend Church, 103; 
Rainham Parish Church, 213; St. 
James’s Church, Gravesend, 145; St. 
Thomas's Church, Higham, 447 

Reservoir, Lancaster, 481 

Richmond Hill, view from, 647 

Road scarifier, trench cutter and, 48 

Koman remains (see ‘ Discovery ’) 

Roof truss, a simple, 351 

Roofs, fire tests with, 543 


School of art woodcarving, 378 

Schools (see also ‘ College’) : Aberdeen, 
621; Amble, 596; Atherton, 427; 
Barrow-in-Furness, 428 ; Basford, | 
426; Batley, 219 ; Birkenhead, 163 ; | 
Blackpool, 401; Bootham, 143 ;| 
Chesterfield, 296; Denbigh, 192 ;' 
Devonport, gor; Dundee, 163; 
Dunfermline, 66 ; Ely, Cardiff, 546 ; | 
Felsted, 646 ; Gateshead, 427 ; Glas- 
gow, 545 ; Gravesend, 48 ; Hadleigh, 
143; Heckmondwike, 505; High 
Felling, 291, 426; Histon, Cam- 
bridge, 525; Howe Bridge, Man: 
chester, gor; Inverurie, 244; 
Leyton, 349; Limerick, 525; Lin- | 
lithgow, 596; Liverpool, 67, 505; 
London, 219, 328, 427 ; Malmesbury, : 
505%  Manselton, Swansea, 117 ;! 
Marley Hill, 349; Marple, 481 ;' 
Marsden, 427; Midsomer Norton, | 
570; Milford, 22; Norfolk, 143; 
Nurthfleet, 21; Norwood, South, 
401; Petersfield, 569; Plymouth, 
244; Rotherham, 401 ; Rugby, 622 ;' 
Salford, 480 ; Stow-on-the-Wold, 93 ; | 
Sutton Coldfield, 66; Teignmouth, 
East, 453; Thurnscoe, 296; Ton- 
bridge, 540 ; Watford, 22 ; Westbury- 
on-Trym, 66; Winlaton, 427; 
Wycombe, 192 

Schools, Board, work, 506 

Science schools, Watford, 22 

Scottish Academy, Royal, 221 

Screen, church: Exeter, 401; Heig- | 
ham, 447; Longstock, 220, 453 ;' 
Rochdale, 246 | 

Sculpture: gallery. proposed, Aber- 
deen, 350; work, Carditf Town 
Hall, 520 

Selby Abbey Church, 118, 403 | 

Sewage: Buxton, 164; Chippenham, | 
621; Fenham, 245; Formby, 402; 
Iltracombe, 402; Leighton Buzzard, ! 
104; Lichfield, 220; Linlithgow, : 
273; Manchester, 402; Newnham ' 


Croft, Chesterton, 23 ; Stainland, 48 ;; Waterworks : 
Sunderland, 583 
Shaftesbury Abbey, excavations, 526 i 
Sheffield builders and City Council, 273 ; 


Ship Canal, Manchester, 163 
Simplon Tunnel, 481 

‘Simpson's, the Strand, 638 

Site of Christ’s Hospital, 232 
Slate trade, 119, 209, 571, 622 
Slum area, a Bradford, 221 
Society of Arts, 630 
Southampton water, deeping, 546 


Spitalfields Market, 647 


Stained glass panels, 13 

Stained glass and decoration: Abbey 
Dore, 274; Bagshot, 546 ; Bathwick, 
402; Bristol, 377; Chester, OX ; 
Clifton, 621 ; Coley, 506; Denholme, 
Bradford, 23; Jersey, 119; Leek, 
377; London, 525, 621 ; Mvland, 96; 


Ramsgate, 377 ; Rubislaw, Aberdeen, , 


23; Salisbury, 5460; Skipton, 221; 
Stanhope, Durham, 525 ; Tynemouth, 
402; Windsor, 500, 540 

Staircase, fire escape, Hyde Park, 273 

Stalls, Southwell Cathedral, 105 

Statue: Dumbarton, 648 ; Oldham, 
118; Portsmouth, 377 

Stone Exchange, Bradford, 350 

Stone and slate exports, French, 649 


Auckland, 327; Blackpool, 525; 
Bristol, 480 ; Burton-on-Trent, 377 ; 
Corfu, 612; Dudley, 327; Glasgow, 
245; Greenock, 525 ; Halifax, 427; 
Motherwell, 47; Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 480 ; Norwich, 47 ; York, 219 

Theatres for sale, two, 350 

Thirlmere Aqueduct, 245 

Tiles, glass wall, 526 

Timber : storage of, in London, 245; 
trade of Sweden, 503 

Topographical Society, London, 48 

Tower, clock, Saltburn-by-the-Sea, 377 

Town Halls : Cardiff, 526; Clydebank, 
245; Hampstead, 187; Hereford, 
525; Leigh, 144; Llandudno, 192, 
219; Thetford, 192 

Trades Council Buildings, Leeds, 159 

Trams, L.C.C., 506 

Trench cutter and road scarifier, 48 

Triptych : Church, Hammersmith, 454 

Truro Cathedral, 164, 429 

Truss, roof, a simple, 351 

Tunnel, the Simplon, 481 

Tunnels : projected, New York, 500 ; 
railway, and London Parks, 64 


United States, cement in the, 453 
University of Birmingham, 60 


Vane-rod, effects of a, 68 

Victor Hugo illuminations, Paris, 245 
Victoria station improvements, 402 
Volunteer premises, Edinburgh, 427 


Wall-tiles, glass, 526 
Warehouse : Belfast, 545 ; Manchester, 
427 
Warings, Messrs., premises for, 207 
Water supply : Bardney, 164; Barns- 
ley, 94; Barrow, 570; Crieff, 145; 
Dyffryn, 506; Kingsbridge, 647; 
Linlithgow, 402; Longtown, 192; 
Malahide, Dublin, 507 ; Manchester, 
507 ; Margate, 164; Penzance, 453; 
Tunbridge Wells, 647 
Birmingham, 546; Car- 
ditt, 540; Clevedon, 23; Ipswich, 
23; Leeds, 193; Mourne, Belfast, 
507 5 Otley, 570 
| Westminster : Abbey and the Corona- 
| tion, 144; Abbey, etching of, 526; 
City Hall, 545 
Whitewashing, &c., machine, a, 246 
, Winchester College projects, so8 
Window-fastener, Pbudmore’s, 319 
Windsor Castle improvements, 118 
ı Wood carving, School of Art, 378 


Workhouse: Bethnal Green, 117; 

Fylde, 93; Fulwood, 219; Grove 
; Park (London), gor ; Lanchester, 
, §22; Newington, London, 066; 
| Stourbridge, 245; Westbury-on- 
. Trym, 34 


i Workhouse infirmary (sce ‘ Infirmary ') 
| Workmen's dwellings: Birkenhead, 
220; Dublin, 349; Durham, 403; 
| Gateshead, 622; London, 547; 
| Manchester, 48; Newcastle, 165. 454, 
| 5715; Northot England, 404; North- 
‘  allerton, 547; Piymouth, 47; St. 
| Pancras, 118 ; Salford, 119; Sheffield, 
5253 ; Whitley, 429 
| Works Department, Bradford, 297 


| 
Y.M. & W.C.A. bldgs., Hereford, 66, 272 


ARCHITECTS, Etc, OF BUILDINGS ILLUSTRATED, 
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Allouard, M , Chartres Monument, I5 

Anderson, Dr. Rowand: Buccleuch 
Memorial, Edinburgh, 474; door- 
way, National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh, 474 


Babb, J. Staines : Frieze, ‘ Life's Initia- 
tions,’ 642 

Baker, A., the late, Ludford House, 
O17 


Barrias, M. E, Victor Hugo Monu- 
ment, Paris, 370 


Bedford, F. W., house, Shireoak, 
Headingley, 567 
3edford @& Kitson: St. Aidan's 


Bentley, J., Catholic Cathedral, West- 


minster, 14, 266 


Berry, W. H. Atkin, offices, Moorgate- 


street, 425 
Beswick, H., ‘ Oakfield,’ Chester, 347 
Blomtield, Reginald : 


Additions, 


teenth century, 15 
Oitices, Victoria Embankment, 80 


Cash, J., house, Littlestone-on-Sea, 87 


Brewer, H. W., Antwerp in the six- 


Bromley, A. N, National Telephone 


Vicarage, Leeds, 241; St. James's 
Church, Leeds, as restored, 500 

Belcher, J., Town Hall and state 
chairs, Colchester, 501 


‘ Brocklesby Park,’ 186 ; organ case, 
Haileybury College, 449 

Brakspear, H., plan ot porch, Cerne 
Abbas, 161 i 


Chambers, Sir W. : Albany, the, Picca- 
dilly (old entrance to), 14; designs 
and details by, 15; Duddingstone 
House, 5, 15; fireplace, Dudding- 
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Duchess’ Boudoir, Welbeck Abbey, 
523 ; Foxcombe, Oxford, 474 

Gifford, G, ALbey Gate House, Cerne 
Abbas, 132 

Grace, L. U., design for roof of 
picture gallery; 371 

Grayson & Ould: Auditorium, Port 
Sunlight, 312; plan, schools, Port 
Sunlight, 314 

Green, Miss E. M., Monument to 
Medea, Bergamo, 643 

Green, W. Curtis: Ciborium, San 
Dominico, Sienna, 113; Colleoni 
Chapel, part of, Bergamo, 520; 
design for Royal Memorial Chapel, 
346; S, Porch, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 
Bergamo, 500; Westminster Catho- 
lic Cathedral, 14, 266; West Porch, 
Cremona Cathedral, 643 


ARCHITECTS, &c. (continued) :— 
stone House, 447; ‘Marino,’ Clon- 
tarf, the, 15 ; Somerset House, 14 ; 
Trinity College, Dublin, 15; villa, 
Roehampton, 4 

Clarke, H. Chatfeild, Gresham's School, 


Holt, 87 
Clarkson, J. & S. F., new Holborn 


baths, 567 
Collcutt, T. E : Dining saloon, 833. 
Mongolia, 639 ; premises, Strand, 643 
Conrade, A. C., tomb of Maximilian I.. 
Innsbrick, 14 
Cooksey, A. W., country residence, 41 
Cuoper, C. J. H., two London houses, 


Ge As Public Library, Kingston-on- 
Thames, 593 

Cox, J. R, ‘Lyndhurst,’ Weston-super- 
Mare, 41 

Crace, J. D., memorial brass to Sir A. 
Blomfield, 39 

Crane, Walter, frieze, 449 

Crickmay, G. L.. offices, Aldersgate- 
street, 347 

Cunnington, T. C., steel structure of 
high buildings in America, 215 

Cutler, T. W., staircase and chapel, 
Italian Hospital, London, 347 


Dawber, E. Guy, house at Stanstead, 


Haigh & Thompson, Liverpool Infir- 
mary for children, 293 

Harris, E. V., design tor a swimming 
bath, 396 

Heathcote, C., & Son: Eagle Insur- 
ance Offices, Manchester. 214 ; house 
at Buxton, 267; Parr’s Bank, Man- 
chester, 592 

Horsley, G. C. : Central Hill, St. Paul's 
School, Hammersmith, 542 ; chyrch, 
Longsdon, Leek, 543 


543 
Detmar, L. G, design for swimming- 
bath, 266, 267 


Elgood, F. M., premises, Wigmore- 
street, 347 

Essex, Nicol & Goodman ; first pre- 
miated design, Hearts of Oak 
Society's offices, 186, 187 


Jackson, F. H, clubhouse, Wembley, 
425 
Jeffrey & Co., wall papers by, 449 


Kingsmill & Atkinson, villa residences, 
Shanghai, 425 


Laurens, Jean P., cartoon: ‘The Apo- 


Fulton, J. B., design for swimming| theosis of Colbert,’ 396 


bath, 162, 163 
Garratt, T., oak reredoe, Lewes, 475 


Mountford, E. W., Liverpool Technical 
School, 40 i 


Nelson, C. O., cottage, Llandudno, 59 

Nénot, M. and MM. Allouard, Loiseau- 
Bailly & Boverie, Monument, 
Chartres, 15 

Newman, F. W. : design for a pulpit, 
240, 241; design for town hall for 
a London Borough, 41 

Newton, Ernest, house, West’ Green, 
Winchfield, 592, 593 E 


Owen, W, & S., open-air swimming- 
bath, Port Sunlight, 313 


Paul, R. W : part of ceiling, Abbey 
Dore Church, 387; Windsor Castle, 14 

Pite, Beresford, design for central 
offices, Thames Embankment, 424 

Pite, W. A., staircase, house, Hind- 
head, 87 

Pontiog, C. E, Town Hall, Marl- 
borough, 40 


Raine, H., sketches, Italian work, 321 

Ricardo, Halsey, additions to‘ Bishops- 
ford,’ Mitcham, 293 

Rose, A. F., design tor wall-paper, 449 

Roux, M.: panel: ‘ L’Automne,’ 610; 
panel: ‘ L'Hiver,’ 616 


Saint-Marceaux, M., monument to 
Daudet, Paris, 616 

Silcock & Reay, Baptist Chapel and 
Schools, Tiverton, 267 

Skipworth, A. H., Churchyard Cross, 
Leasingham, 321 

Smith, A. H , design for a fireplace, 184 

Smith, C. Wontner (Pugin Student- 


Smith, (T., piece of tracery in brick- 
work, 290 

Smith & Weald, Battersea working- 
class houses, 475, 501, 523, 543, 567 

Snell, A. Saxon, alterations, &c., 
Charing Cress Hospital, 616, 617 

Sparrow, Silvester, design for stained 
glass, 424 

Statham, H. H., ‘on the Scheldt in the 
days of Van Artevelde,’ 15; study 
for architectural treatment of a 
bridge, 240 

Stokes, Leonard, school, Oxford, 86 

Stratton, A., the Westminster dormi- 
tory, 560 561, 562, 563, 560 

Sumoer, Heywood, designs for wall 


Papers, 449 


Talbot, J. J., plan of cottages, Port 
Sunlight, 315 

Temple, C. H., wall decoration of a 
bathroom. 292 

Thompson, Miss S., design for a lec- 
tern, 187 

Thorp, W. H., residences, Weetwood, 
293 

Tbume, Herr, House, Dresden, 587 

Townsend, C. H., Horniman Museum, 
Forest Hill, 138, 139 


Vigers, A. F., wall paper designs, 449 


Watson, T. H, St. Peter’s Church, 
Cricklewood, 321 

Watson, W. Crum, Palazzo Bevilacqua, 
Verona, 63 

Webb, Aston, and E. Ingress Bell, 
Birmingham University, 44% 

Webb, B. H, design for town hall for 
a London borough (R. A. gold medal 
drawings), 15 

Woodhouse & Willoughby, design for 
Blackburn Police-courts and Sessions 


Gascoyne, C., design for Royal Memo. 
rial Chapel (R.I B.A Tite Prize), 138 
George (Ernest) & Yeates: Dining 
Room, Welbeck Abbey, 522; 


Monk, W., Somerset House before the 
Embankment, 14 


Sauveur, Aix, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


292; fountain, Flo- 
rence, and choir-stalls, Venice, 214 


Macintosh & Newman, Municipal| ship drawings) : Caudebec-en-Caux] House, 320 

Buildings, Walton-on-Thames, 63 Church, 397; corner of Doge’s| Wren, Sir Christopher, design for 
Mackenzie, A. Marshall, Greytriars Palace, Venice, 370; doorhead,| Westminster dormitory, 500 
Church, Aberdeen, 62 Caudebec, 370; dourhead, St. 


Young & Hall, premises, 54, Ludgate 
Hill, 425 


[Zhe Illustrations will be found on, or immediately following or preceding, the pages indicated.) 


ABBEY, Welbeck : Dining-room and the Duchess’ 
Boudoir : Ernest George & Yeates, Archts ,522, 533 

Abbey Dore Church, Part of Ceiling: Sketch by 
R. W. Paul, 387 

Abbey Gatehouse, Cerne Abbas : By G. Gifford, 132 

Aberdeen, New Greyfriars Church: A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, Architect, 62 

Albany, the, Piccadilly, Old Entrance to the: By 
Sir W. Chambers, 14 

America, Steel Structure of High Buildings in, 215 

Antwerp in the Sixteenth Century: Drawn by 
H. W. Brewer, 15 

Architectural Treatment ¢ f a Bridge, Study for : By 
H. H. Statham, 240 

Auditorium, the, Port Sunlight: Grayson & Ould, 
Architects, 312 


BAALBEK, Excavations at, 29, 30, 31 
Bank, Parr’s, Manchester: C. Heathcote & Sons, 
Architects, 592 
Bath, Swimming, Design for (R I.B A. Soane Com- 
l petition): Design by E. V. Harris, 396; Medal of 
Merit, by L. G. Detmar, 266, 267 ; Prize Design, 
by J. B. Fulton, 162, 163 
Bath, Swimn.ing, Open air, Port Sunlight: W. & S. 
Owen, Architects, 313 
Bath-room Wall Decoration : By C. H. Temple, 292 
Baths, Holborn: J. & S. F. Clarkson, Archts., 567 
| Battersea Working Class Houses: First Premiated 
Plans, by Smith & Weald, 475, 501, 523, 543, 567 
Bergamo : Colleoni Chapel, Part of : Drawn by W. 
Curtis Green, 520 ; Monument to Medea: Drawn 
by Miss E. M. Green, 643; South Porch. Sta 
Maria Maggiore: Drawn by W. Curtis Green, 500 
Beyrout, Sketches from, 102 
Birmingham University: Aston Webb & Ingress 
Bell, Architects, 448 
Blackburn Police Courte, &c., Design for: By 
Woodhouse & Willoughby, 320 
Brass, Memorial, to Sir Arthur Blomfield: 
signed by J. D. Crace, 29 
Brescia Museum, a Byzantine Cross in, 542 
Brickwork, Piece of Tracery in: By T. Smith, 2 
Bridge, Study for Architectural Treatment of a: By 
H. H. Statham, 240 ; 
Brocklesby Park, Additions to: Reginald Blomfield, 
Architect, 186 
Buxton, House : C. Heathcote & Sons, Archts., 267 


CARTOON: ‘The Apotheosis of Colbert’: By Jean 
P, Laurens, 396 


De- 


mee Oe 


Castle, Windsor : Drawn by R. W. Paul, 14 


Cathedral, Catholic,;Westminster : J. Bentley, Archi- 


tect (Drawn by W. Curtis Green), 14, 260 

Cathedral, Rimini, 112, 113 

Cathedral, St. Sauveur, Aix: Doorway, Drawn by 
C. Wontner Smith, 292 

Cithedral, Truro, Section of Pier, 412 

Caudebec-en-Caux, Drawings of Church, by C 
Wontner Smith, 370, 397 

Cerne Abbas, Abbey Gute-hou3e: Drawn by G 
Gifford, 132; Sketch Pian of Porch, 161 

Chairs, Colchester Town Hall: By J Belcher, 50r 

Chapel, Colleoni, Bergamo, Part of : Drawn by W. 
Curtis Green, 520 

Chapel, Design tur a Royal Memorial (Tite Draw- 
ings for 1902): Prize Drawings, by C. Gascoyne, 
138; Design for, by W. Curtis Green, 340 

Charing Cross Hospital, Alterations and Additions : 
A. Saxon Snell, Architect, 616, 617 

Chartres, Monument: M. Neénot, Architect: MM. 
Allouard, Loiseau-Bailly,and B >verie, Sculptors, 15 

Chester, ‘Oakfield’: H. Beswick, Architect, 347 

Church, Aberdeen: New Greyfriars: A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, Architect, 62 

Church, Cricklewood, St. Petera: T. H. Watson, 
Architect, 321, 322 i 

Church, Kensington, in 1824, 15 

Church, Leeds, St. James’, as restored : Bedford & 
Kitson, Architects, 500 

Church, Longsdon : G. C. Horsley, Architect, 543 

Church and Schools, Baptist. Twerton, Bath: 
Silcock & Reay, Architects, 207 

Churches, Ancient Circular : Diagrams, 337, 358, 359 

Ciborium, San Dominico, Sienna: Drawa by W. 
Curtis Green, 113 

Circle in Perspective, Diagrams of the, 580, 581 

Clontarf, ‘ Marino’: Sir W. Chambers, Architect, 15 

Clubhouse, Wembley : Design by F H. Jackson, 425 

‘Colbert, The Apotheosis of,’: Design for Tapestry, 
by Jean P. Laurens 396 

Colchester Town Hall: J. Belcher, Architect, sor 

Collcutt, Mr. T. E., Portrait of, 642 

College, Trinity, Dublin : Sir W. Chambers, Archt., 15 

Concrete and Brick Construction, Diagrams, 36, 37 

Cottage, Llandudno : C. O. Nelson, Architect, 59 

Cottages, Plans of, Port Sunlight: J. J. Talbot, 
Architect, 315 

Cremona Cathedral : a Cross in, 542; West Porch; 
drawn by W. Curtis Green, 633 

Cricklewood, Church . T. H. Watson, Archt., 321, 322 

Cross, Leasingham: A. H Skipworth, Architect, 321 


Crosses from Italian Museums, 542 
Curves, Greek Method of Drawiny, 103, 104 


DAUDET, Monument to, Paris: M. Saint-Marceanyz, 
Sculptor, 616 

Decoration of a Bathroom: By C. H. Temple, 292 

Designs and Details: By Sir W. Chambers, 15 

Diayrams: Ancient Circular Churches, 337, 358, 
359; Ancient Lights, 344, 345; Concrete and 
Brick Construction, 36, 37; Coppard’s Swing 
Scaffold, 648 ; Greek Methud of Drawing Curves, 
103, 104; Section of Pier of Truro Cathedral, 
412; ‘Spoiling a Building of Cockerell’s,’ 91 ; 
S:udenty’ Column, 142, 189, 218, 242, 295, 325, 
348, 375, 400, 422. 452, 479, 503, 544, 508, 595, 620, 
644; Syrian Buildings, Details of, 202, 203 ; 
Temporary Scaffolding, 429 ; Temporary Timber 
Structures, 583; The Circle in Perspective, 580, 
5813; ‘The Ionic Vulute and the Nike Apteros 
Capital,’ 64 

Dining-room, Welbeck Abbey: Ernest George & 
Yeates, Architects, 522, 523 

Dove's Palace, Venice, a Corner of the: Drawn by 
C Wontner Smith, 370 

Doorhead, Caudedec : By C. Wontner Smith, 370 

Doorway, National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh : 
Dr. Rowand Anderson, Architect, 474 R 

Doorway, St. Siuveur, Aix: By C. W Smith, 292 

Dormitory, the Westminster: Drawn by Arthur 
Stratton, 562, 563. 500; Sir Christopher Wren’s 
Design for the, 560 

D esden, House: Herr Thime, Architect, 587 

Dublin, Trinity College : Sir W. Chambers, Archi- 
tect, 15 

Duddingstone House: Sir W. Chambers, Architect, 


5,15; Fireplace, 447 


EDINBURGH, Buccleuch Memorial, and doorway, 
National Portrait Gallery : Dr. Rowand Anderson, 
Architect, 474 

Excavations at Baalbek, 29, 30, 31 


FAME, Figure of, Victor Hugo House, Paris, 245 

Fire E.cape Stajrcase, Hyde Park Court. 273 

F:replace, Design fora: By A. Harold Smith, 184 

Fireplace, Duddingstone Hvuuse: By Sir W. 
Chambers, 15, 447 

Floreoce : Fountain, Palazzo Vecchio: Drawn by 
C. Wontner Smith, 214 

Forest Hill, the Horniman Museum : C H. Towns- 
end, Architect, 138, 139 
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ILLUSTRATIONS (continued) :— 
French Sculpture (see ‘ Sculpture ’) 
Frieze, ‘ Life's Initiations’ : By J. Staines Babb, 642 


Llandudno, Cottage - C. O. Nelson, Architect, 59 
Longsdon : Church, G. C. Horsley, Architect, 543 
Ludford House: Drawn by the Jate A. Baker, 617 


GATEHOUSE, Abbey, Cerne Abbas: Drawn by G. 
Gifford, 132 

Genoa. Sketches at, by H. Raine, 321 

Glass Designs, Stained: By Silvester Sparrow, 424 

Gore House, Kensington, 15 

Greek Method of Drawing Curves, 103, 104 

Gresham’s School, Holt : H. C. Clarke, Architect, 87 

Grissell Medal Drawings ; Roof of Picture Gallery : 
By L. U. Grace, 371 


MANCHESTER: Eagle Insurance 
Parr’s Bank, 592 (C. Heathcote & Sons, Archts.) 
‘Marino,’ Clontarf : Sir W. Chambers, Archt., 15 
Marlborough Town Hall: C. E. Ponting, Archt., 40 | 
Matlock, House: A. W. Cooksey, Architect, 47 
Maximilian I., Innsbriick Tomb of, from Drawings 
by A. C. Conrade, 14 
Mitcham, ‘ Bishopsford’: 
tect, 293 

Mongolia, 8.8., part of Saloon of: 
Architect, 639 

Monument, Buccleuch, Edinburgh: Dr. Rowand 
Anderson, Architect, 474 

Monument, Chartres, M. Nénot, Architect : MM. 
Allouard, L>iseau-Bailly & Boverie, Sculptors, 15 | 

Monument to Daudet, Paris: M. Saint-Marceaux, 
Sculptor, 616 

Monument to Medea, Bergamo: Drawn by Miss 
E. M. Green, 643 

Monument, Victor Hugo, Paris: M. E. Barrias, 
sculptor, 370 

Morgate-street, 
Acchitect, 425 

Munich, Pian of Theatre, 467 

Municipal Buildings, Walton-on-Thames: Macin- 
tosh & Newman, Architects, 63 

Museum, the Horniman, Forest Hill: C. Harrison 
Townsend, Architect, 138, 139 

Museum and Technical School, Liverpool: 
Mountford, Architect, 40 


Halsey Ricardo, Archi- 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, Organ Case: De- 
signed by Reginald Blomfield, 449 

Hall, Central, St. Pauls School, Hammersmith : 
G. C. Horsley, Architect, 542 

Hali, Town (see ‘ Town’) 

Hall and Staircase, Duddingstone House: Sir W. 
Chambers, Architect, 15 

Hammersmith, St. Paul's School: Central Hall: 
G. C. Horsley, Architect, 542 

Hearts of Oak Society's Offices: First Premiated 
Design, by Essex, Nicol, & Goodman, 186, 187 

Holborn, Baths : J. & F. S. Clarkson, Architects, 567 

Holland. Old, Corners of, 108, 1 

Holt, Gresham’s School: H. 
Architect, 87 

Horniman Museum, Forest Hill: C. H. Townsend, 
Architect, 139 

Hospital, Charing Cross; Alterations, &c.: A. 
Saxon Shell, Architect, 616, 617 

Hospital, Italian, London ; Staircase and Chapel : 
T. W. Cutler, Architect, 347 

Hospital, Old View of St. George's, Knightsbridge, 15 

House, ‘ Brocklesby Park,’ Additions to: Reginald 
Blomfield, Architect, 186 

House, Buxton : C Heathcote & Sons, Archts., 267 

House, Campden, Kensiagton, 10 

House, Chester : H. Beswick, Architect, 347 

House, Dresden: Herr Thime, Architect, 587 

House, Duddingstone : Sir W. Chambers, Archt., 5,15 

House, ‘Foxcombe,’ near Oxford : Ernest George 
and Yeates, Architects, 474 

House, Littlestone-on-Sea: J. Cash, Architect, 87 

House, Ludford : Drawn by the late A. Baker, 617 

House, Matlock: A. W. Cooksey, Architect, 41 

House, Mitcham : Halsey Ricardo, Architect, 293 

House, Shireoak, Headingley : F. W. Bedford, Archi- 
tect, 567 

House, Stanstead : E. Guy Dawber, Architect, 543 

House, Weston-super-Mare : J. R. Cox, Architect, 41 

House, Winchfield : West Green: Ernest Newton, 
Architect, 592, 593 

Houses, Old, St. George’s-place, Hyde Park, 15 

Houses, Shanghai : Kingsmill & Atkinson, Archts, 425 

Houses, two London: C. J. Cooper, Architect, 397 

Houses, Weetwood, near Leeds: W. H. Thorp, 
architect, 293 

Houses, Wigmore-street : F. M. Elgood, Architect, 347 

Hyde Park Court, Fire Escape Staircase, 273 


og Offices: W. H. Atkin Berry, 
Chatfeild Clarke, 


NEW YORK, Steel Structure of High Buildings, 215 


tect, 347 

Oftices, Eagle Insurance Co.'s, Manchester: C. 
Heathcote & Sons, Architects, 214 

Oftices, Hearts of Oak Society’s: First Premiated 
Design, by Essex, Nicol, & Godman, 186, 187 

Offices, Moorgate-street: W. H. Atkin Berry. 
Architect, 425 

Offices, National Telephone, Victoria Embankment : 
A. N. Bremley, Architect, 86 

Offices and Public Hall, Thames Embankment: 
Design for, by Professor Beresford Pite, 424 

Organ Case, Haileybury College: Design by 
Reginald Blomfield, 449 

Oxford, ‘Foxcombe’: Ernest George and Yeates, 
Architects, 474 

Oxford, School : Leonard Stokes, Architect, 86 


PADUA : St. Antonio. Sketch of, 308 

Palazzo Bevilacqua, Verona: Drawn by W. Crum 
Watson. 63 

Papers, Wall: Designed by various artists, 449 

Paris, Monument to Daudet: M. Saint-Marceaux, 
Sculptor, 616 

Paris, Victor Hugo Monument: M. E. Barrias, 
Sculptor, 370 

Piccadilly, Oid Entrance to the Albany: By Sir W. 
Chambers, 14 

Picture Gallery Roof: Design by L. U. Grace, 371 

Plan: Prince Regent Theatre, Munich, 467; Pro- 
posed Avenue, Washington, 158 ; Tite Prize Com- 
petition, Institute of Architects, 54 

Police-courts, &c., Blackburn; D<sign by Wood- 
house & Willoughby, 320 

Porch, Cremona Cathedral: Drawn by W. Curtis 
Green, 643 

Porch, Plan of Cerne Abbas, 161 

Porch, South, Sta. Maria Maggiore, Bergamo : 
Drawn by W. Curtis Green, 500 

Port Sunlight, Buildings at, 312, 313, 314, 315 

Portrait Gallery, National, Edinburgh : Doorway ; 
Dr. Rowand Anderson, Architect, 474 

Portrait of Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 642 

Poster, an Artistic, Turin Exhibition, 522 

Premises, Ludgate Hill: Young & Hall, Archts., 425 

Premises, Strand: T. E. Collcutt, 643 

Premises, Wigmore-street : F. M. Elgood, Archt., 347 

Pugin Studentship Drawings : By C. Wontner Smith, 
214, 370, 397 

Pulpit Design: By F. Winton Newman, 240, 241 


INFIRMARY, Children’s, Liverpool : 
Thompson, Architects, 293 
Inn, Old, Knightsbridge, 15 
Innsbriick, Tomb of Maximilian I.: From Draw- 
ings by A. C. Conrade, 14 
Institute of Architects, Students’ Drawings :— 
Grissell Medal Drawings (Roof of Picture 
Gallery), by L. U. Grace, 371 
Pugin Studentship Drawings, by C. Wontner 
Smith, 214, 292, 379, 397 
Soane Drawings : (Design for Swimming Bath) 
Design by E. V. Harris, 396 ; Medal of Merit, by 
L. G. Detmar, 265, 267 ; Prize Drawings, by 
J. B. Fulton, 162, 163 
Tite Drawings : Design by W. Curtis Green, 346 ; 
` Prize Drawings, by C. Gascoyne, 138 
Insurance Offices (see ‘ Offices’). 
Italian Hospital, London ; Staircase and Chapel : 
T. W. Cutler, Architect, 347 
Italian Museums, Crosses from, 542 
Italian Work, Sketches of, by H. Raine, 321 


Haigh & 


KENSINGTON : Campden House, 10 ; Church, in 
1824, 15; Entrance to Palace in 1811, 15; Gure 
House, 15 : 

Kingston-on-Thames, on : A. Cox, Architect, 593 

i Views in me 

a > REREDOS, Oak, Lewes : T. Garratt, architect, 475 

Residences, Weetwood, near Leeds : W. H. Thorp, 
Architect, 293 

Rimini Cathedral, 112, 113 

Roehampton: Villa, Sir W. Chambers, Architect, 4 

Roof of Picture Gallery : Design by L. U. Grace, 371 

Royal Academy Gold Medal Drawing (Desiga for 
a Town Hall), by B. H. Webb, 15 

Roval Academy Prize Drawings : 
Pulpit, by F. W. Newman, 240, 241 


LEASINGHAM, Churchyard Cross: A. H. Skip- 
worth, Architect, 321 

Lectern : Design for a, by Miss S. Thompson, 187 

Leeds, Vicarage : Bedford & Kitson, Architects, 241 

Leeds, St. James’ Church: as Restored : Bedford & 
Kitson, Architects, 500 

Lewes, Oak Reredos: T. Garratt, Architect, 475 

Library, Kingston-on-Thames ; A. Cox, Archt., 593 

Library, the, Venice : Drawn by H., Raine, 321 

Lights, Ancient, Diagrams Illustrating, 344, 345 

Littlestone-on-Sea, House at, J. Cash, Architect, 87 

Liverpool Children’s Infirmary: Haigh & Thomp- 
gon, Architects, 293 

Liverpool Technical School : Detail of Front, E. W. 
Mountford, Architect, 40 


Design for a 


ST. ANTONIO, Padua: Sketch of, 308 

St. Mark's, Venice: Sketch Plan of, 308 

Saloon, Dining, of ss. Mongolia: T. 
Architect, 639 

Scatfold, Coppard’s Swing, 648 


E. w. 
i Student's Column Diagrams, 142, 189. 218, 242, 295, 


E. Collcutt, ' Working-Class Houses, Battersea ; 


Scaffolding, temporary, 429 
' Scheldt, on the, in the Days of Van Artevelde’: 
from a Sketch by H. H. Statbam, 15 


Ludgate Hill, Premises : Young & Hall, Archts., 425 | School, Gresham’, . Holt, Norfolk: H. Chatfeild 


Clarke, Architect, 87 


Offices, 214 -| school, Liverpool Technical: Detail of Front: 


E. W. Mountford, Architect, 40 
S:hool, St. Paul'a, Hammersmith : Central Hall: 
G. C. Horsley, Architect, 542 
Schools, Oxford : Leonard Stokes, Architect, 86 , 
Schools, Port Sunlight : Grayson & Ould, Archts.,314 
Sculpture, some Recent French: ‘ L’Automne’ and 
‘L'Hiver,’ M. Roux, Sculptor, 616 ; Monument to 
Daudet, Paris: M. Saint-Marceaux, Sculptor, 616 


T. E. Collcutt, | Shanghai, Villa Residences : Kingsmill & Atkinson, 


Architects, 425 

Shireoak, House at: F. W. Bedford, Architect, 567 

Sienna, Ciborium, San Dominico: Drawn by W. 
Curtis Green, 113 

Sketches: Corners of Old Holland, 108, 109; Ex- 
cavations at Baalbek, 29, 30, 31; Plan of St, 
Mark's, Venice. and St. Antonio, Padua, 308 

Soane Medallion Drawings (sec ‘ Institute of Archi- 
tects ') 

Somerset House before the Embankment: Drawn 
by W. Monk, 14 

Stained Glass Designs: By Silvester Sparrow, 424 

Staircase, Fire Escape, Hyde Park Court, 273 

Staircase, House, Hindhead : W. A. Pite, Archt., 87 

Stalls, C-oir, San Giorgio Maggiori, Venice : Drawn 
by C. Wontner Smith, 214 

Stanstead, House at: E. Guy Dawber. Architect, 543 

Steel Structure of High Buildings in America, 215 

Strand, Premises: T. E. Collcutt, Architect, 643 


325, 348, 375, 400, 422, 452,479, 503, 544, 508, 595, 
620, 6 


44 
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Municipal Control of Town Architecture. 


HE Ulster Society 
of Architects have 
been much and 
not unreasonably 
disturbed by a 
threatened new 
departure of the 
Belfast Corpora- 
tion, in their pro- 

posed new Bill, in regard to the regu- 
lation of the city architecture by the 
authorities, This consists in the demand 
that every one who proposes to erect or 
alter the front wall of any building shall, in 
addition to the plan, section, and notice 
which are required by the existing local 
Acts of the Corporation to be lodged with 
the City Surveyor, also lodge, in the same 
manner and subject to the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Local Acts, a drawing or 
drawings showing all the elevations of the 
building overlooking any street or streets. 
These elevations are to show the height, 
character, and design of the building, and 
the height of any buildings immediately 
adjoining it on either. side; and on the 
drawings is to be a statement of the 
materials proposed to be used. 

This provision is contained in Clause 11 
of Part V. of the Belfast Corporation Bill ; 
and the clause proceeds as follows :— 

“2. The Corporation may disapprove of such 
elevations on the ground that the same are in their 
opinion objectionable or that in any respect they 
are not in conformity with the requirements or 


provisions of the existing Local Acts or by-laws of 
the Corporation. 


3. The provisions of the said Local Acts and By- 
laws shall so far as applicable for the purpose of 
and not varied by or inconsistent with the provisions 
of this Section apply mutatis mutandis to the matters 
referred to in this Section. 

Any person aggrieved by a decision of the Cor- 
poration as to such elevations, may appeal to the 
Recorder against such decision, whose decision 
thereon must be final.” 


Paragraph (2) has since been) modified in 
wording by substituting for the “ Corpora- 
tion may disapprove,” “the Surveyor may 
disapprove,” and in paragraph (3) “any 
person aggrieved by the decision of the 
Surveyor,” This appears to be nominally 
putting more power into the hands of the 
Surveyor, though it is much the same thing 
in reality, as the Corporation would in any 
case be guided by the Surveyor in such a 
matter, and their objection would be prac- 
tically his objection. One is not surprised 
however, that the architects of Belfast and 
the neighbourhood should think this a still 
more offensive and objectionable way of 
putting the matter, since it places the 
Surveyor, who may be a quite interior 
person in an architectural sense, in the 
position of a judge over their designs, and 
the only appeal from his decision is to the 
Recorder, who is not an architect, and may 
in all probability know nothing at all about 
the subject. 

It is not quite apparent what the Belfast 
Corporation are really aiming at in bringing 
forward this measure, There is no doubt 
that the wording of it would give them 
power to object to an elevation solely on the 
score that they (or their Surveyor) did not 


fancy the design, which would be an intoler- 
able and most mischievous power to have, if 
it were in contemplation to exercise it to any 
considerable extent, or to endeavour to 
impose the taste of their Surveyor upon 
architects who may be far his superiors in 
artistic perception. It may, however, be 
only intended as a means of obtaining power 
to stop an outrageously bad design, such 
as would spoil a street in which there were 
already buildings of a superior architectural 
class: and if that were all, there is no doubt 
that there are instances in which the posses- 
sion of such a power, and its practical opera- 
tion, might be exceedingly beneficial. It 
really all depends on the spirit in which the 
regulation is intended, and the tribunal 
which is to decide. 

The Ulster Society of Architects have 
obtained a counsel's opinion on this feature 
in the Belfast Corporation Bill, in which the 
learned counsel states that the promise to 
consider any proposed modifications of the 
clauses objected to was nothing to the 
purpose, as the whole principle is wrong :— 

“In my opinion it would be impossible to frame 
any alternative clauses such as could, or ought to 
be formulated, or even sanctioned, by the Ulster 
Society of Architects, or by any one interested in 
the advancement of architecture, and especially by 
all companies or traders desirous of spending 
money in Belfast, either on the improvement of 
their old, or the erection of new buildings within 
the city of Belfast. If it were merely in form that 
these clauses were objectionable, then alternative 
ones might be substituted, but the object of part V. 
and the principles on which it rests are inherently 
faulty, and unprecedented in legislation. . . . . 
The object of the proposed clauses is presumably to 
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obtain uniformity of architecture in the city of 
Belfast, and that object is sought to be obtained by 
establishing an autocratic censorship in matters of 
artistic taste, on which the most divergent and 
fanciful ideas which (sic), from the nature of things, 
must always exist among a body of self-constituted 
cénsors, 

Such a censorship could not but be injurious and 
intolerable to the profession of architects by killing 
all attempt at original architectural design in 
Belfast, and must of necessity interfere with the 
immemorial rights of private property and indivi- 
dual enterprise.” 

` Now to say that such a demand is unpre- 
cedented is a mistake. It may be unprece- 
dented in England, but if the Ulster Society 
and their Counsel look to Paris—a city re- 
nowned for the generally high style of its 
street architecture—they will find that in 
Paris the elevation of every new building 
has to be submitted to the Prefecture of the 
Seine, as well as plans and sections. It is 
true that it does not appear that it is a main 
object to sanction or object to the eleva- 


tions in regard to their architectural design : | - 


the main object is the question of height, and 
area of internal courts, and construction ; but 
there is no doubt that the Prefecture could, 
and would if it thought. necessary in any 
particular case, refuse to sanction the eleva- 
tion on the point of design, though we do 
not suppose this is often done. Again, in 
the case of a square or a terrace which has 
been symmetrically designed so as to be 
one architectural whole—as in the Place 
Vendôme, the Place de la Concorde, the 
Rond-point of the Champs Elysées &c.—the 
Paris by-laws give the Municipality the 
power to prevent any owner from altering 
or rebuilding his own front so as to interfere 
with the main design. Had we possessed 
this power in London, we should not, or at 
least need not, have seen the symmetrical 
design of Regent-street and the two circuses 
entirely destroyed as they have been by the 
caprice of private owners running up their 
fronts beyond the main line of cornice, and 
introducing architectural designs entirely at 
variance with the general design. 

`. Those, therefore, who say that the power 
. sought by the Belfast Corporation is without 
precedent have not Jooked beyond our own 
shores, or they would have seen prece- 
dent enough. The real complaint is against 
the unsatisfactory nature of the authority 
proposed. In Paris the decision rests with 
.a committee which includes the architects 
who are officially attached to the Corpora- 
tion; not one surveyor, who may be a man 
of little or no architectural perception, but 
several architects, who are men of position 
and standing. This matter of the tribunal 
is an obvious defect in the Belfast pro- 
posals; to give the City Surveyor power 
to sit in judgment on an architectural design, 
and to leaye no better appeal from his 
judgment than to an official probably pos- 
sessed of no architectural knowledge what- 
ever, is a position against which we cannot 
wonder that the Ulster architects are up in 
arms. But it does not follow that the 
principle is altogether wrong. We admit 
that at the best it is a very difficult subject, 
‘and that much: may be said on both sides ; 
but the fact remains that in cities where 
more attention is paid ‘to architecture 
than in most or any of our English 
cities, the power which the Belfast Cor- 
poration are seeking to have does exist, 
and that in our own capital city mis- 
chief has been done to our street archi- 
‘teéture in some instances which might and 


ought to have been prevented, had we 
possessed any power of exercising a veto 
upon a design on purely architectural 
grounds, instead of merely controlling the 
practical questions of height, and frontage 
line, and materials of construction. No 
doubt such a power, if possessed by a 
Municipal Authority, ought to be exercised 
with great caution, and rather in a nega- 
tive than a positive sense; not to favour 
any particular style, but to prevent the 
intrusion of any design manifestly beneath 
the general architectural character of a 
Street, or at variance with its general design 
where such exists. The kind of tribunal 
proposed by the Belfast Corporation is no 
doubt most objectionable; but the archi- 
tects have been rather too hasty in con- 
cluding that the existence of any controlling 
power at all must be an unmixed evil. Itisa 
question not so easily settled, and deserving 
at all events careful consideration. H 
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good fortune of Sir William 
Chambers that his largest and 
most important work is one of 
the best-known, most conspicuous, 
and most effectively-placed public buildings 
in London, enjoying the glory ot a river 
frontage (somewhat shorn of its original 
effect by the subsequent intrusion ot the 
Thames Embankment at its base), and in 
the immediate vicinity of one of the grandest 
of bridges, which groups admirably with the 
long level lines of its façade. Chambers 
therefore ought to have a name and fame 
among Londoners ; though it may be doubted 
whether one in a thousand of those who 
cross Waterloo Bridge every day in the face 
of Somerset House could give the name of 
its architect; so little does architectural 
reputation count for in this country. 

Among architects, and those who specially 
concern themselves with architecture, there 
has been a feeling of coldness towards 
Chambers and his school of late years ; we 
have had Somerset House spoken of, by 
some modern writers on architecture, pro- 
fessional and lay, in a tone of depreciation 
with which we have no sympathy, and which 
we consider not in the least justified. It 
must be admitted, however, that Chambers 
was not an architectural genius to be classed 
with such men as Inigo Jones, Wren, 


Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, and Barry. He was 


something of a pedant ; a man who designed 
by rule rather than by instinct. Bút he is 
one of the best representatives of a school of 
architecture which was important in its day 
and generation—the school which based its 
work on the Orders as laid down and illus- 
trated by the great Italian Renaissance 
architects ; from his own point of view he 
was an arduous and earnest student of his 
art, and spared no pains either in study or 
in turning his studies to practical account in 
his designs ; and in spite of the conventional 
toils of academical rule by which he was 
hampered, he sought and obtained a certain 
degree of originality both in general design 
and detail. 

Chambers, though of English parentage, 
was bornin Stockholm about 1726 (the pre- 
cise date seems uncertain), where his father 
had gone in order to endeavour to gain 
redress for commercial losses which he had 
suffered in supplying Charles XII. with 
money and stores—losses said to have been 


owing to the depreciation of ‘the coinage in 
which his house had been paid. The father 
therefore, was evidently a mercantile man of 
considerable means and importance, or he 
could not, in Dogberry’s phrase, have “ had 
losses” on so large a scale as to make it 
worth his while to leave England and take 
up a residence of two ‘or three years in 
Sweden in the hope of recovering them. 
He returned to England in 1728, whether 
successful or not in his mission is not 
recorded. His son William was evidently 
intended to fol!ow a commercial career, and 
at the early age of sixteen was appointed 
supercargo in a ship belonging to the 
Swedish East India Company, which made 
a voyage to Canton; and here the bent of 
his mind first manifested itself in the atten- 
tion which he gave to the specimens of 
Chinese architecture around him, of which, 
having already some proficiency in drawing, 
he made a sufficient number of sketches to 
form subsequently the foundation of a smal} 


jessay, with a collection of plates, on the 


architecture of the Chinese, published in 
1757, after he had become established in 
architectural practice in London. How far 
the drawings in their published form are to 
be relied on seems rather doubtful, for he 
admits that it was almost impossible to 
make measurements, the Chinese being, as 
he describes them, a suspicious and ill- 
mannered generation, who, if they saw a 
European measuring on their buildings, 
were “apt to throw stones at him” and 
otherwise insult him; but the buildings 
figured are nevertheless all precisely drawn 
out in plan and elevation, in that hard, 
mechanical style of line shading with which 
we are familiar in the plates of the “ Vitru- 
vius Britannicus” and other eighteenth 
century architectural publications, Had 
he been content to copy his sketches, 
as sketches, his book would probably 
have had much more real value than it has 
at this moment; but there was at that time 
an established form for architectural publi- 
cations, which as a matter of professional 
dignity must be adhered to, whether the 
materials for it really existed or not. To 
have published a book of sketches taken on 
the spot would have been to derogate ; and 
the mere fact of publishing a book on Chinese 
architecture seems to have been regarded by 
Chambers’s friends, if not by himself, as 
somewhat of a scandal to a properly edu- 
cated architect. His defence of it in his 
preface is amusing in its way, touched as it 
is with certain dry sarcastic humour which 
crops out in all his writings from time to 
time :— 

“ Several of my good friends have endeavoured to 
dissuade me from publishing this book, through a 
persuasion that it would hurt my reputation as an 
architect ; and I pay so much deference to this 
opinion that I should certainly have desisted, had 
it not been too far advanced before I knew their 
sentiments ; yet I cannot conceive why it should be 
criminal in a traveller to give an account of what 
he has seen worthy of notice in China, any more 
than in Italy, France, or any other country ; nor 
did I think it possible that any man should be 80 
void of reason as to infer that an architect is 
igcorant of his profession, merely from his having 
published designs of Chinese buildings.” 

The argument would certainly hold good 
now; but in the days when all architecture 
was supposed to be mainly concerned in the 
designing and the use of the classic Orders, 
it may very well be imagined that an archi- 
tect who published illustrations of Chinese 
architecture would have been regarded with 
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doubt, as a person who had neglected the 
weightier matters of the law for mere 
frivolities. And it may be said that the fact 
of his having given his first definite atten- 
tion to architecture in its Chinese forms was 
not altogether beneficial to him, leading him 
rather to exaggerate the importance of the 
subject, and leaving behind it a certain taste 
for gimcrack effects which came to life again 
and asserted itself now aad then, as in some 
of his designs for Kew Gardens in later 
days. 

This first Chinese escapade, however, was 
soon supplanted, as far as study was con- 
cerned, by the orthodox tour in Italy and a 
careful study not so much of the works of 
antiquity as of the buildings of the most 
famous Renaissance architects—those of 
Michaelangelo, Sangallo, Palladio, Scamozzi, 
Vignola, Peruzzi, San Michele, and Bernini. 
According to his pupil and biographer 
Hardwicke, he selected these works for 
special study, rather than the remains of 
ancient Rome, as representing the work of 
men “whose designs were generally guided 
by the rules of the ancients, but whose 
extraordinary talents, exalting them above 
the character of mere imitators, produced an 
originality in their compositions that fully 
established their fame, and pointed them 
out as the fittest models for succeeding 
artists.” In this estimation as to the essen- 
tial originality of the leading architects of 
the Italian Renaissance, in spite of their 
reverence for the antique and for the rules 
of Vitruvius, Chambers and Hardwicke were 
perfectly right. To call the men of the 
Italian Renaissance merely scholastic archi- 
tects is to do them quite an injus- 
tice, and to fly in the face of obvious 
facts; it is true that they were greatly under 
the influence of a reverence for Roman pre- 
cedent, and that their details were all based 
at least on that; but they in many cases 
showed themselves as original thinkers in 
architecture, and made new and effective 
combinations out of the old materials, 
Chambers was well advised in thinking 
that they were more of artists than the 
Roman architects from whom they drew 
their inspiration. On the other hand, while 
perhaps judging rightly of Roman architec- 
ture, he appears to have been totally 
ignorant of Greek architecture, and to have 
set it down, without even taking the trouble 
to become acquainted with it, as an archi- 
tecture inferior both to that of the Romans 
and the revivalists, even to the extraordinary 
mistake of supposing that Greek mouldings 
and detail were commonplace and wanting 
in refinement in comparison with Roman 
work. 

His opinions on these points are embodied 
in his rather remarkable treatise on “The 
Decorative Part of Civil Architecture,” first 
published in 1759 under the shorter and 
more comprehensive title “A Treatise on 
Civil Architecture ” ; and re-issued in a second 
edition in 1768, and in its third and final 
form in 1791, when the title was altered as 
above noted, in consequence of the fact that 
he had not found time to prepare a section 
going into the constructive side of architec- 
ture, and therefore adopted a title more 
Precisely expressing the limits of the work. 

It may be said that the “Treatise” and 
Somerset House form Chambers's two 
principal claims to distinction, and the 
Treatise is therefore worth some special 
Consideration. It is the best, perhaps the 


only work written originally in English, in 
which architecture is fully and thoughtfully 
considered from the point of view which 
regards it solely as the application to build- 
ings of classic orders and detail, and is a 
work still of importance to those who 
are going through the study of that phase 
of architecture. The author thoroughly 
understands his subject, and writes for the 
most part the lucid and polished English of 
a well-educated man, and his critical 
opinions are diversified occasionally by a 
certain quiet and half-satirical humour. His 
description of what an architect should be is 
characteristic of the man. Demurring to 
the tremendous list of qualifications so pe- 
dantically enumerated by Vitruvius, which 
he dismisses as impossible (in the spirit of 
Rasselas— thou hast convinced me that no 
human being can ever be a poet ”), he never- 
theless lays it down in his “ Introduction ” 
that the architect must be a man superior 
both in acquired and natural gifts, “ archi- 
tecture being an active as well as a specu- 
lative art, the organs of sense and utterance 
are equally necessary with efforts of the 
miod; it naturally follows that such as 
intend to make it their profession, should 
enter the lists with a good stock of health, 
vigour, and agility; they should neither be 
lame nor unwieldy; neither awkward, slow, 
nor helpless ; neither purblind nor deaf; nor 
have anything ridiculous about them, either 
natural or acquired.” It is amusing to 
compare this opinion, which pretty plainly 
intimates Chambers’s conviction of his own 
completeness in these respects, with 
the reason given by Allan Cunningham 
for his appointment, in his early days, to be 
tutor in architecture to the then Prince of 
Wales (George III.); the Earl of Bute, who 
had the matter in hand, being intormed 
that not only was Chambers very skilful, 
but also that “his person and manner were 
not only unexceptionable, but inviting ”— 
he was a fit person, in short, to be about a 
Court and to instruct a Prince; and there 
seems little reason to doubt that Chambers 
owed some at least of his professional 
success to his agreeable personality and 
manners. His sketch of the subjects with 
which an architect should be acquainted, 
and the range of his studies, is a reasonable 
and sensible one, tolerably extensive it is true, 
and beyond the powers or the opportunities of 
many, but not including anything which is 
not really of value in the practice of archi- 
tecture; nor does he forget the more 
prosaic requirements of business - like 
capacity in accounts and estimating. His 
remarks on the advantage of travel to an 
artist, in stimulating his imagination, are 
admirably put and with a good deal of 
eloquence. He sums up:— 

“ By travelling, a thorough knowledge of different 
countries, their language and manners, are alone to 
be attained in perfection; and by conversing with 
men of different nations, we learn their opinions, 
hear their reasons in support of them, and are 
naturally led to reason in our turn—to set aside our 
prejudices, reject our ill-founded maxims, and allow 
for granted only that which is clearly approved, or 
is founded on reason, long experience, and careful 
observation.” 

From the Introduction we pass to the 
“Origin and Progress of Building,” which 
includes much the kind of half imaginary 
but not improbable sketch of the use of the 
habitation which is to be found among other 
writers on what may be called the philo- 
sophy of architecture:; but .it contains 


passages in which, as the author says at u e 
close, he “has ventured to think for him- 
self.” While uttering the very questionable 
dictum that "the antique is to the architect 
what nature is to the painter—the source 
from which his chief knowledge must be 
collected, the model upon which his taste 
must be formed,” he is careful to rebuke 
that “blind adoration of antiquity” which 
finds everything done by the Romans a fit 
model for imitation — “in Rome, as in 
London or Paris, there were a few great 
architects, but many indifferent ones”; and 
he goes on to say, with truth enough, that in 
the constructive part of architecture the 
ancients do not seem to have been 
great proficients, and that the strength 
and duration of the Roman buildings 
is more due to the quantity and good- 
ness of their materials than to any great 
art in putting them together. This is true 
enough, but it is amusing to read in another 
paragraph that “many of the deformities _ 
observable in the Grecian buildings must be 
ascribed to their deficiency in that particular 
[constructive skill], such as their gouty 
columns, their narrow intercolumniations, 
their disproportionate architraves,” &c. 
Chambers had never seen the remains of a 
Grecian building ¢% siu, there were no photo- 
graphs ia those days, and up to his time, as 
far as we know, no good or reliable drawings 
of Greek work,* so that it is difficult to under- 
Stand on what he relied in uttering this very 
decisive opinion; he must have been speak- 
ing entirely in the dark. But his remarks 
upon Gothic, where he had the acquaintance 
of the actual buildings, show much more 
insight and breadth of view :— 

“To those usually called Gothic architects we are 
indebted for the first considerable improvements in 
construction ; there is a lightness in their works, an 
art and boldness of execution, to which the ancients 
never arrived, and which the moderns comprehend 
and imitate with difficulty. . . . One cannot refrain 
from wishing that the Gothic structures were more 
considered, better understood, and in higher estima- 
tion, than they hitherto seem to have been. Would 
our dilettanti, instead of importing the gleanings of 
Greece—or our aatiquaries, instead of publishing 
loose incoherent prints, encourage persons duly 
qualified to undertake a correct elegant publication 
of our own cathedrals and other buildings called 
Gothic, before they totally fall to ruin, it would be 
of real service to the arts of design, preserve the 
remembrance of an extraordinary style of building 
now sinking fast into oblivion, and at the same 
time publish to the world the riches of Britain in 
the splendour of her ancient structures.” 


These are remarkable words to have been 
written by an eighteenth-century architect ; 
and in this respect at least Chambers was 
far in advance of his time. He would have 
been surprised indeed could he have known 


eae 

* “Stuart anc Revett had not appeared when the first 
edition of the “ Treatise” was published, though it had 
appeared be‘ore the third edition, The Institute library 
does not possess the first edition of the ‘ Treatise," and we 
have not been able to see it elsewhere, so we cannot say 
whether these remarks were included in the first edition. 
The following passage looks almost as if it were an inser- 
tion in the later edition, prompted by the publication of 
Stuartand Revett’s book :— 

“ Indeed, none of the few things now existing in Greece, 
though so pompously described, and neatly represented, in 
various publications of our time, seem to deserve great 
notice, either for dimension, grandeur of style, rich fancy, 
or elegant taste of design; nor do they seem calculated to 
throw new light upon the art, or to contribute towards its 
advancement ; not even those erected by Pericles or 
Alexander, while the Grecian arts flourished most; neither 
the famous lantern of Demosthenes, nor the more famous 
Parthenon; which, though not so considerable as the 
church of St. Martin, in St. Martin’s-lane, exclusive of its 
elegant spire, had for its architects Phidias, Callicrates, 
and Ictinus; was the boast of Athens; excited fthe envy 
and murmurs of all Greece.” 
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“nd measured the best Roman and Renais- 

oR a eat sance examples in regard to the proportions 
; Eo of their parts, he continues :— 

E = “Sensible he is that the extraordinary degree of 

accuracy which has been aimed at in these com- 

positions is of little consequence to the generality 
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Fig. 2.—Plan of Villa, Roehampton. 


how more than completely his aspirations 
were to be fulfilled in the following century. 

In the chapter on “The Parts which Com- 
pose the Orders of Architecture” we have 
the usual description of the recognised 
mouldings of the Classic school, but 
Chambers shows a certain discrimination in 
grouping them into two types, those which 
originally represented necessary portions of 
the structure, such as mutules, modillions, 
and dentils, and those which are purely 
ornamental; a division of the subject 
certainly useful to a student, as inviting him 
mpaideration of the thought and inten- 
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tion which no doubt originally lay beneath 
forms which have since been employed 
rather by rote and habit than by any con- 
sideration of their function in reference to 
architectural expression. We cannot follow 
him through his analysis of the various 
Orders, which from the “Orders” point of 
view of architecture is, however, exceedingly 
well done, and renders this treatise one of the 
best that the student can take in hand in 
going through the subject. Here and there, 
however, we come upon an original remark 
worth noting. For instance, after describing 
the care with which he had himself studied 


of spectators, who see in the gross and feel by the 
lump. Nevertheless, as in poesy, music, painting, 
and indeed all arts, there are delicacies which, 
though they escape the vulgar notice, afford un- 
common pleasure to persons of enlightened con- 
ception, so in architecture this kind of perfection is 
the source of secondary pleasures less forcible per- 
baps, but not always less delightful than the first.” 
This is very well put, and represents the 
essential distinction between the learned 
and the unlearned perception of architec- 
tural detail. There are some good critical 
remarks in the chapter on pilasters, though 
he starts with showing that he totally mis- 
understands the object and function of the 
Greek antie, which were not supposed to be 
pilasters in the Roman sense, but projec- 
tions ot the cella wall treated so as to make 
a kind of “answer” to the column ; he com- 
plains of the fact that ‘neither their bases 
nor their capitals bore any resemblance to 
those of the columns they accompanied,’ 
not seeing that this was just a character- 
istic Greek refinement of architectural 
expression, to distinguish the aie as 
different objects from a column, with a 
different function. In his chapter on 
“Intercolumniations” he quotes Blondel to 
the effect that when colonnades are com 
posed of more than one row of columns, 
they should not be of circular or polygonal 
figures, because the true disposition of 
the columns is in that case only seen 
from the centre of the figure (he means the 
centre of the circle from which the curve of 
the supposed colonnade is struck); and 
Chambers supports it with the words— 
“ This remark is very just. I have frequently 
observed and regretted the bad effect of a 
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circular disposition in the above-mentioned 
Magnificent structure [Bernini's colonnade 
at St. Peter's], where the four ranges of 
columns of which the colonnades are com- 
posed offer nothing but confusion to the 
Spectator’s eye from every point of view.” 
This is a curious example of the Renaissance 
Passion for neatness and symmetryfin archi- 
tectural disposition, which was], peculiarly 
developed in Chambers’s mind; he could 
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not bear anything irregular or “incorrect.” 
Yet we may ask, is not that very “'con- 
fusion” which, as he says, results from the 
employment of colonnades of two or three 
deep in a circular peristyle, exactly an 
element of picturesque effect in architecture ? 
Bernini had great faults, but in his way he 
was certainly more of a genius than 
Chambers, and could soar to something 
higher than orderliness, 


4.—Plan of Duddingstone House and Offices. 


doors, 
and other portions of buildings, 
there is a good deal of really good criticism 
and suggestion mixed up with rules and 


Among the chapters on gates, 
windows, 


regulations which are purely academical. It 
is amusing to notice, after the author’s con- 
demnation, from the point of view of design, of 
doors with sloping jambs, and narrower at 
the top than at the bottom, the remark as 
to one valuable property which they possess— 
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other side at the boundary, which is never more | Britannicus”; and in spite of its prim 
than a few yards from him and always obtruding| formality, emphasised yet more by the 
upon his sight ; from time to time he perceives a | mechanical line engraving of the period, 


pene Sat Or Lemp Ve seach UP gee hewan os it is impossible not to be struck with its 
rejoices at the discovery, sits down, rests his wearied 


limbs, and then reels on again, cursing the line of singularly harmonious balance of parts 
beauty ; till spent with fatigue, nearly roasted by the|and proportions. The plan, which we 
sun, for there is never any shade, and tired fer want | also give (fig. 2), is simplicity itself; the 
of entertainment, he resolves to see no more; vain | manner in which the servants’ stair is worked 
resolution! There is but one path ; ee either | inside the other is ingenious. At Dudding- 
drag on to the end, or return back by the same | stone (fig. 3) the general proportions are 
i e. Such is the favourite plan of , i 

ee ee our larger SA only lower, there. re busticated gronna DRN 
a repetition of the smaller ones ; more green fields, and the pediment cuts into the line of roof 
more shrubberies, more serpentine walks, and more | and through the main cornice ; the columns 
seats.” of the portico are of the Corinthian order. 
There is evidently a certain amount of] From this difference of treatment it results 
temper in this satirical description ; fecit | that Duddingstone, though, as already 
indignatio versum ; but it was pretty true in | observed, only a few feet longer than 
the main, The description, in the body of | the Roehampton house, has a much larger 
the treatise, of what the Chinese did with}and more dignified air ; the larger 
their gardens, is obvious and intentional | scale of the Order also has a great deal to 
hyberbole, and in some passages there is aldo with this; at Roehampton the tota) 
satirical intention of another kind, which height of the columns is about 13 ft., 
seems also to have been missed: e.g. "itis | at Duddingstone it is about 27 ft We give 
not in China as in Italy and France, where | the complete plan of Duddingstone (fig. 4), 
every petty architect is a gardener.... in| which is interesting as showing the 
China gardening is a distinct profession,” | manner in which the offices and stables 
&c. Considering that Chambers had else-|are planned, and connected to the 
where complained of Brown or some other | house. At Duddingstone the staircase is 
landscape gardener encroaching on what is} made a prominent feature in the centrab 
properly the architect's work, it is obvious | hall (see plate), treated in a stately manner 
that this is really meant to point at a country} with symmetrical flights rising right and 
where “every petty gardener is an archi-|jer from the single lower flight; another 
tect”; but his satire was evidently not point which greatly emphasises the differ- 
taken, and his hyperbole on the other hand | ence in character between the two houses. 
was taken for earnest, and made the subject | Both in plan and design, in fact, these two 
of a satire in a mock-heroic poem by one|yoyseg are very good examples of the 
MacGregor, which seems to have attracted | manner in which the character and 
immense attention at the time, but has no|.-ale of two buildings which in mere 
value now but for the fact that one peculiarly | measurement are of very nearly the same 
malicious couplet in it has the honour of | gize, may be rendered completely different 
citation in Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson."* in effect by the nature of the architec- 
Turning from these rather unprofitable | tural treatment. We give an illustration 
and forgotten literary excursions to Cham- | also of one of the fireplaces from Duddings- 
bers’s architecture, we may first mention | tone (see plate), an example of a somewhat 
two of his houses which are espe-| fanciful treatment of classic materials which 
cially celebrated and especially character-| hows how Chambers could exercise his 
istic of the architectural taste of their time ; | own individuality in the design of orna- 
the “ Villa” (so-called) at Roehampton, built 
for the Earl of Besborough, and the mansion 
at Duddingstone near Edinburgh, originally 
built for the Earl of Abercorn. They are 
almost exactly the same size ; Duddingstone 
has about 5 ft. longer frontage than the 
other ; and both represent the type of house 
which consists externally of a nearly plain 
cube of building, diversified only by a 
columned and pedimented portico in the 
centre of the principal front. There is this 
important distinction between them, how- 
ever, that at Duddingstone the principal floor 
is the ground floor, raised by only a few 
steps above the ground level; at Roe- 
hampton the principal floor is the first floor, 
spproature pie nent by those- doube tion of the orders, and it is an exceedingly 
curved stone staircases which are so charm- harmonious and dignified piece of modern 
ing a feature in many an eighteenth-century Classic architecture. The preparation of 
neues pene te Deauly ol wien ought imour designs for the various erections, also largely 
opinion to far outweigh the supposed in- ornamental, for Kew Gardens, should have 
convenience which modern notions of also have been a type of work to bring 
comfort and accessibility discover in them. out Chambers’s best qualities; but their 
It is perhaps this difference of treat- | interest is a good deal weakened by 
ment which made Roehamptoz, in the the fact that they are to a great 
dialect ot the time, a “Villa,” while extent sham constructions ; imitations of 
Duddingstone is a Bouss, „Roehampton, the | pasonie structure in more perisabile 
pleasing externally ‘We Sates peice materials, . The best among them 1 an 
(the elevati n fr h ee On | often-illustrated “Temple of the Sun, 
eb the CiEvaNon (BR: Diron tie Vatruvilis which has the merit of distinct originality as 
* “ Witness ye Hills, ye Jobnsons, Scots, Shebbeares, {well as elegance. The design for the 
Hark to my call, for some of you have ears :” entrance gateway to the forecourt of the 


a bruta! allusion to the mutilation occasionally attendant : Albany 
on punishment in the pillory. house which was afterwards the Albany (s¢é 


' They shut themselves; which, in a country 
where neither man nor woman takes thought 
about shutting doors after them, deserves its 
praise, and was perhaps, the original cause 
o their introduction among the ancients.” 
We may quote one other remark, from the 
. hapter on the proportions of rooms :— 

‘The coldness of our English climate, and the 
frugality of those who build, are strong objections 
to high rooms ; so that we frequently see the most 
magnificent apartments not above 15 ft., 16 ít., 
or at most 18 ft. high, though the extent of the 
rooms would require a much more considerable ele- 
vation. This practice is however not to be imitated, 
where beauty or effect is aimed at. ghere are 
many good expedients for warming rooms, however 
spacious or lofty; and to consider expense in that 
particular alone is an ill-judged piece of parsimony, 
as it renders all other expense employed in the 
decoration of the room ineffectual.” 

This appeal against the mean and timid 
treatment of apartments of State, under the 
plea of an economy which renders the whole 

, thing worthless, is in the best spirit, and 
might have many applications in reference 
to modern architectural work. 

On the whole, we may regard the 
“Treatise on the Decorative Part of Civil 
Architecture” as a monumental production 
of its time and of its class, highly creditable 
to its author when we consider it with 
reference to the period at which it was 
written and the ideas in regard to the art of 
architecture which were then prevalent. The 
author at all events understood the subject 
thoroughly from his own point of view, and 
many of his critical remarks are of value as 
suggestions and exhortations in a sense 
wider than that in which they were 
Originally intended. His remaining essay, 
“A Dissertation on Oriental Gardening,” 

' published in 1772, occasioned in its day 

a commotion quite out of keeping with 
its real value, and in fact we believe was 
misunderstood both in the writers own 

_ day and by some of his more recent bio- 
graphers and commentators. We take it 

' that with the exception of the preface, 
which is in earnest enough, the book was 
really a solemn joke, partly satirical, partly 
intended to mystify the public. It was 
obviously prompted to a _ considerab‘e 

extent by a personal feeling against 
‘Capability Brown,” who had obtained 
the commission for laying out an important 
estate which Chambers would have liked to 
have laid out, and in which he would un- 
questionably have done much better. It is 
this which gives point to the following 
sarcastic description of the ‘ English 
garden” of his day—a description little 
exaggerated, as we know from other records 
of Brown’s method of dealing with the sur- 
roundings of a house :— 


mental detail. 
The front of Trinity College, Dublin, 
shown in one of our plates, exhibits the 
same kind of architectural idea as these two 
houses; a central colonnade supporting ê 
pediment, with plain masses on each side, 
in this case terminated at the ends by 
pavilions with a pilaster order. This 
though dignified, is not a very recondite 
type of architecture ; but the “ Marino at 
Clontarf, of which we also give an illustra- 
tion, is a peculiarly good specimen of Cham- 
bers’s quality as an architect; being a 
essentially ornamental type of building, ìt 1s 
exactly the thing for an architect to deal 
with whose forte lay in decorative applica- 
“Our gardens differ very little from common 
fields, so closely is common nature copied in most 
of them. There is generally so little variety in the 
objects, such a poverty of imagination in the con- 
_ trivance, and of art in the arrangement, that these 
| compositions rather appear the offspring of chance 
than design, and a stranger is often at a loss to 
know whether he is walking in a meadow or in a 
pleasur:-ground, made and kept at a considerable 
.€xpence. He sees nothing to amuse him, nothing 
to excite his curiosity, nor anything to keep up his 
attention. At his first entrance, he is treated with 
the sight of a large green field, scattered over with 
a few straggling trees, and verged with a confused 
border of little shrubs and flowers: after further 
inspection, he finds a little serpentine path, 
twining in regular esses (sic) among the 
shrubs of the border, upon which he is 
_to go round, to look on one sice at what he has 
already seen—the large green field, and on the 
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plate) is a really picturesque piece of work 
of its kind, and the iron railing accompany- 
ing it shows that Chambers had consider- 
able feeling for design of this class; his 
railings are novel and graceful in treatment. 
Among the Soane Museum drawings is a 
large one for a remarkably fine iron lamp 
standard designed for execution in con- 
in- 
cluded at least in a portfolio of Somerset 
House drawings, and isa most meritorious 


nexion with Somerset House—it is 


piece of decorative work for its time. 

But Chambers’s real title to fame as an 
architect is bound up with Somerset House, 
but for which he would hardly be much 
remembered except as the author of the 
“Treatise on Civil Architecture.” It was 
an extraordinary piece of good fortune that 
towards the latter end of his professional 
life, in 1775, after having been occupied 
mainly in scattered works of no great 
magnitude, Chambers should have received 
the commission to carry out a Government 
building on a great scale and on a site so 
remarkably prominent and so calculated for 
architectural effect. And Chambers did 
well with his opportunities. However we 
may find the building to be what may be 
called somewhat avd in detail, wanting 
that modelled effect which Inigo Jones 
or Hawksmoor would have known how 
to give to it, the river front, with its power- 
ful rusticated and arched terrace wall asa 
base, and the more refined and delicate 
architecture of the main building rising 
above it, is an exceedingly fine piece of 
architectural scenery; and the idea of 
naking the great central block and the ends 
of the two side wings all one facade towards 
the river, connecting them architecturally 
and yet marking the actual disconnexion 
between them by those picturesque open 
colonnaded bays, comes nearer being a 
stroke of real genius (if indeed it does not 
deserve to be called so) than anything else 
Chambers ever did. We have given an 
illustration, made specially for this issue by 
Mr, W. Monk, of the appearance of the river 
front before the making of the Thames 
Embankment, which, however great an 
engineering work in itself, has much injured 
the effect of Somerset House. The Strand 
front, it must be admitted, is tamer than 
this, and more in Chambers’s ordinary and 
rather conventional style. 
the quadrangle is hardly all that it 
might have been made, and it is not 
improved by those weak-looking square 
clock turrets on the east and west 
sides, which almost look like subsequent 
additions by another hand; they are, how- 
ever, shown in an apparently contemporary 
perspective view in the Soane Museum. 
The carriage gateway from the Strand, with 
its coupled columns, is a peculiarly elegant 
bit of academical architecture of its kind, 
and the vestibules opening right and left, 
with their circular staircases, must have had 
an admirable effect when intact. It is 
melancholy to see these, as well as the large 
vestibule of the navy office in the centre of 
the south block, cut up into offices and 
deprived of all their intended effect, simply 
for the sake of economising space. In some 
countries, at all events, a building by an 
eminent architect would not have been 
allowed to be spoiled in this way, for no 
better reason than a miserable economy. 

There is much more in Somerset House 
than outward architectural display, for the site 


The effect of 


was a most difficult one to deal with, partly 
on a declivity and partly on the actual bed 
of the river, occasioning an immense expen- 
diture of work in foundations, the actual and 
practicable sub-structure of the building ex- 
tending far down below the level of the 
court-yard. In his Report on the progress 
of the work delivered in May, 1780, Cham- 
bers says :— 

“ The work is all faced with stone, is built of the 
best materials in the most substantial manner 
possible, and set on brick fuundations, a great part 
of them laid in the bed of the river, with various 
expensive but necessary precautions, and others 
sunk through loose made ground, 10, 12, and 
even 16 ft. deep. The greatest part of the vaults 
too, surrouading the area of this large quadrangle, 
are turned, as also a great part of the cross passage 
of communication from the areas on one side to 
those on the other, which are all built of hard 
Grey-stocks, with stone plinths necessarily set in 
most parts on very deep brick foundations.” 

It is not surprising that with all this work 
swallowed up in foundations, the building 
should, even in those days, have cost half-a- 
million to complete. 

Taking into consideration his successful 
dealing with the practical difficulties of the 
site, and his fine treatment of the river 
front, it may be said that in this building 
Chambers showed himself a true and all- 
round architect, combining the qualities of the 
engineer and the artist; and that the result, 
if not in the highest sense a great building, 
is a very fine work of architecture, of which 
London may well be proud, and for which 
the name of its ‘architect should be had in 
perpetual honour. 
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NOTES. 

pari A Roya Commission has just 

oyal Com- A A g 
mission on Coal been appointed to inquire into 

Supplies. the question ot the coal supplies 
of the United Kingdom. One of the terms 
of reference is to “inquire into the extent 
and available resources ot the coalfields of 
the Kingdom.” Whilst we agree that some of 
the other points referred to the committee 
are very good in their way, we do not see 
that the “extent and available resources ” 
need much further elucidation. What is the 
Geological Survey for, if it has not already 
particulars concerning these matters at its 
command? It is quite certain that any 
evidence taken in regard to this aspect of 
tbe inquiry will come directly from the 
Survey Office, and the geological world has 
been in possession of as much information 
as can be positively given, for some time. 
It is a matter of common knowledge with 
the majority of those who take an interest in 
our mineral resources, as to the approximate 
quantity of coal available in most of our 
coalfields, Where the seams have a high 
dip, and extend at great depths under- 
ground, or pass from a “basin” under a 
great thickness of overlying rocks, and are 
“lost,” or are of problematical occurrence 
only, the facts are sufficiently well-known to 
have enabled the Geological: Survey Office 
to have given an account of them without 
requiring a Royal Commission to bring the 
particulars to light. Indeed, we believe that 
such information has already been furnished 
to Government Departments from time to 
time. Other terms of reference are as to the 
rate of exhaustion, and here the Commis- 
sioners are required to be prophets; the 
effect of our exports of coal on the home 
supply; the possibility of a reduction in cost 
by cheaper transport, or by the avoidance of 


T 
unnecessary waste in working ; and whether 
the mining industry under existing conditions 
is maintaining its competitive power with the 
coalfields of other countries. These are, 
broadly speaking, the chief problems the 
Commissioners have to solve, and there is 
no doubt that we could do with some more 
information than we already possess con- 
cerning some of them with advantage. 
There is a danger, however, of the economic 
points being treated in a theoretical manner 
by the rigid application of the laws of 
political economy; but the Commissioners 
appointed are all of them well qualified to 
deal with the various subjects, and if they 
work instead of going to sleep, as most 
Royal Commissioners seem tv do, the 
inquiry generally should have fruitful results. 


THE fire by which four railway 
servants and two passengers 
lost their lives on the Liverpool 
Overhead Railway seems to have been due 
to very exceptional circumstances. When 
the train was in the tunnel at one end of the 
line near Dingle Station a short circuit took 
place in the armature of a motor in the last 
carriage. Apparently it was a very heavy 
short circuit, as every time the driver 
switched on to start the train the glow- 
lamps burned dimly. The armature of the 
motor ultimately caught fire, and as 
a gale of wind was blowing straight 
into the mouth of the tunnel so 
strongly that it was almost impossible 
to keepa hat on in it, the flames spread 
rapidly. Ten minutes after the outbreak the 
rear coach was well on fire, and the flames 
had spread to the middle coach. In the 
meantime all of the twenty-nine passengers 
had got out of the train, and most of them 
had walked straight to Dingle Station and 
got out into the street. A few stayed be- 
hind to watch the burning train, and it was 
amongst these that the fatalities occurred. A 
pile of creosoted sleepers about 20 ft. in 
front of the burning train caught fire, and this 
caused the final catastrophe. The smoke and 
the heated products of combustion blown 
fiercely down the tunnel overcame six of 
those struggling to escape. At the Board of 
Trade inquiry last week Mr. Cottrell, the 
engineer of the line, stated that the pas- 
sengers had thirty minutes to escape from 
the train. During the nine years this rail- 
way has been working this is the first 
serious fire caused by a motor in the driver’s 
cab. If the motor had been entirely 
enclosed, like a tramway motor, it could not 
have happened. At Dingle Station the 
appliances for putting out fire were 
numerous and in working order, but the 
gale and the blinding smoke rendered the 
gallant attempt to put out the fire ineffective. 
The directors are taking the precautions 
which the calamity proves to be necessary, 
The platform at the station is being rebuilt 
of stone, and all unnecessary timber is being 
eliminated from the line. 


The Electric 
Railway Fire. 


Mr. LIVESEy’s letter in the 
Times in which he points out 
that profit-sharing by work- 
men is the best antidote for slackness in 
work, is undoubtedly true. The difficulty is, 
however, that the moment a workman 
becomes a partner with the master he has, 
to some extent, to share in the lean as well 
as the fat years. But it is quite certain that 
in some such system the masters will find 
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Profit Sharing 
by Workmen, 


8 


presents itself in regard to workmen doing 


less work than they reasonably could. So 


long as an artisan reaps no advantage by 
doing a larger amount of work in the day 
than he now does, so long will the present 
troubles exist. It has also to be borne in 
mind that in some trades it is comparatively 
easy to arrange a reasonable system. Mr. 
Livesey instanced the Grimsby fishermen, 
but in such a business little difficulty is 
presented. Take, however, the case of a 
contractor who supplies bricklayers and 
carpenters, and at once it becomes evident 
that a satisfactory system of profit sharing 
is not easy to carry out. But obviously it is 


for the masters to elaborate such a plan 
and place it before their workmen for 
Mr. Livesey has been very 
successful with his gas company, and we 
should be glad to see him formulate a plan 
for some other business’; the discussion of it 


acceptance. 


might lead to some practical, though we 
fear but partial, 
difficulty. 


WE have received a pamphlet 
entitled “A Memorandum on 
the Mond Gas Scheme,” 
written by Mr. F. N. Keen, of the Middle 
Temple, and published by Walter King. 
The pamphlet consists of a summary of the 
principal provisions of the Mond Gas Co.’s 
Act, 1901, to which reference has recently 


The Mond 
Gas Scheme. 


the best solution of the difficulty which 


solution of the present 
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coal-gas, is suitable for incandescent lighting 
as well as for power purposes; and it is 
suitable for distribution to all classes of con- 
sumers, both domestic and industrial, pro- 
vided that care be taken to prevent leakage. 


THE depth of winter may at 
betas first sight appear to be an 

inappropriate time in which 
to refer to the question of fresh air. But,as 
a matter of fact, it is the very time when 
houses of all kinds most require careful 
ventilation. Just now that the fresh air cure 
for various diseases is being carried out vigo- 
rously, we should like to have the fresh air 
prevention of disease more insisted on, for 
the same agency which can cure can equally 
prevent. 
example, is properly supplied with fresh air, 
it will do much to keep the occupants from 


falling into the doctor’s hands, and so having 
to undergo the fresh air cure—the very 
In Swiss 
winter health resorts, such as St. Moritz and 
Davos, invalids covered with rugs may be 
seen sitting out from morning to night—the 
very persons who often at home have been 
guarded from every breath of fresh air in 
At the same time it must be 
admitted that draughts are disagreeable— 
though probably less harmful than un- 
But certainly we should be glad 
to see more interest shown by house owners 


antithesis of previous habits. 


their rooms. 


pleasant. 


If a sleeping apartment, for 


been made in these columns, and of some 
of the matters raised in evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committees which dealt with 
the Bill. The pamphlet appears to have 
been impartially compiled, for the points 
against, as well as those in favour of, the 
scheme are enumerated. The Act itself 
contains a number of remarkable provisos, 
which considerably detract from the value of 
the permission to supply gas in the districts 
specified, and make it appear as though the 
promoters of the Bill were willing to accept 
almost any conditions in order to get the 


on the need for 


public view their efforts coldly. 


action. 


and builders in regard to efficient ventilation, 
and the medical profession can largely assist 
architects by insisting, in and out of season, 
well-ventilated rooms, 
There is little encouragement to architects 
to suggest systems of ventilation when the 
At one 
London club, at least, when the autumn 
cleaning day arrives we are informed that 
the ventilators in rooms are usually found 
stuffed up with newspapers to prevent their 


Bill passed, and to remove the opposition 


offered by the various authorities likely to 


be affected by the operations of the Com- 
pany. It is stipulated that the Company 
shal) not supply gas for use in private 
dwelling-houses, nor permit any consumer 
to use the gas for illuminating purposes. 
We consider that the powers conferred 
by the Mond Gas Act are either too 
extensive or too limited. 
the practicability of supplying cheap gas for 
any and every purpose to which it might be 
economically applied is not permitted, while 
permission is given to open public thorough- 
fares to supply large factories which are 
probably capable of manufacturing power 
gas on their own premises at as low a rate 
as it can be distributed from central stations. 
On the Continent non-luminous gas is 
already extensively used for lighting and 
heating, as well as for power purposes, and 
the sooner a fair trial is given to low-quality 
gas in this country the better. We cannot 
regard the Mond scheme as satisfactory, 
because the powers granted by the Act are 
very limited, and because we consider that 
Mond gas, of which 50 per cent. is incom- 
bustible, is of too low a quality to be suitable 
for general distribution. Water - gas is 
wholly combustible, and is of double the 
heating value of Mond gas, and is already 
being manufactured in this country at a cost 
of not more than 4d. per 1,000 cubic ft. 
This gas, either alone or in admixture with 


A fair trial of 


THE death of Mr. Onslow 
The late Mr. Ford, at a comparatively early 


Onslow Ford, : 7 
age, is a great loss both in 


the artistic and social sense. Asa man Mr. 


Ford was a general favourite with those who 


knew him, both for his amiability and for a 
certain piquant charm in his manner and 
conversation. Though born in London, and 
though he studied mainly in Antwerp and 


subsequently in Munich, his personality im- 


pressed one as neither English, Dutch, nor 
German, so much as French; he had the 
vivacity coupled with refinement which 
characterises the best type of Frenchman, 
and there was something rather French even 


in his physique and appearance ; certainly 


he had nothing whatever of the “ John 
Bull” about him. Asa sculptor he perhaps 
just missed being great (great sculptors do 
not exist in profusion at present); but he 
was an artist of great versatility, refinement, 
and inventive power; if he did not impress 
one deeply, he was always sure of pleasing. 
His sense of decorative effect in sculp- 
ture was very highly developed; this was 
perhaps the most notable quality in his 
work ; and he may be said to have invented 
for himself one type of sculptural pro- 
duction—that represented by the smal) 
bronze figures on decorative pedestals, under 
the titles “Dance,” ‘ Song,” ‘ Applause,” 
&c., in which the figure and pedestal formed 
one design and could hardly be regarded 
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apart from each other. Of Mr. Ford’s more 
important works the two that have most of 
breadth and largeness of manner are two 
portrait figures, that of Gordon riding on a 
camel, and that of Queen Victoria exhibited 
at the last Royal Academy—a figure which 
rather surprised us by an element of grandeur 
which we had not before associated with his 
work, and which seemed to promise greater 
things had he been longer spared tous. A 
tolerably complete list of his principal works 
will be found in our Obituary column on 
another page. 


_____ Iv appears that the Borough of 
Lord Leighton's Kensington is about to take 
over Lord Leighton’s house, 
which his two sisters have already handed 
over to trustees. Last week it was an- 
nounced that this transfer had already taken 
place, but it seems that this information was 
somewhat premature, though there appears 
to be no doubt that the transfer will be soon 
made. It is certainly very desirable that 
there should be something in the nature ot 
an art gallery in Kensington, which is a dis- 
trict very populous and very diverse in its 
inhabitants. There are many who would 
gladly visit an Art Gallery, such as Lord 
Leighton’s house would become, if it was 
within a short distance of their home ; and if 
once Lord Leighton’s house is taken over by 
the Borough of Kensington, it may possibly 
form a nucleus for a larger gallery of a public 
and a local character; the more also that 
these new municipalities show public spirit 
in providing places of intellectual recreation, 
the greater will be their hold on the intelli- 
gent population of the district over which 
they rule, We confess that some of these 
days we hope that that historic building, 
Holland House, may become the property 
of the Borough of Kensington, for the time is. 
coming when it will inevitably cease to be a 
private dwelling-house. 


It is a good many years since 
bata we illustrated and drew atten- 
tion to the Gwalior Gateway, 8 
very fine piece of decorative stonework 
carried out by Indian carvers in the 
hereditary style of their country, and which 
was erected at the Indian Exhibition at 
South Kensington. It was a present to- 
the English Government from the late 
Maharajah of Gwalior. Since that time no one 
has seen anything more of it ; it is said to be 
lying detached and in pieces in a back room: 
of the museum. Major Keith, formerly the 
Art Conservator to Central India, who took 
a great deal of interest in the work, now 
writes to the Times to remind us that the 
donor's son, the Maharajah Scindia of 
Gwalior, will be a visitor to this country at 
the time of the Coronation, and suggests: 
that the gateway should be put up in some 
conspicuous position, so that he may see his 
father’s gift, and that there may not be the 
impression that we have slighted it. This 
appears to be a most proper and timely 
suggestion. In every possible way\we should 
make the Coronation an opportunity to draw 
together England and India; and ìt would 
surely seem to an Indian prince'a very 
ungracious thing that so costly and beautiful 
a gift should have been presented /to us by 
one of his family, and that we /have not 
taken the trouble to do anything with it or 
to place it in public view. 
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A FEW days ago an order was 
Favela made by the Consistory Court 
Cross in West of London for amending a 
faculty which the Court had 
granted in November, 1896, for adding a 
portion of St. Peters Churchyard to the 
roadway which the then Commissioners of 
Sewers proposed to widen at the south end 
of Wood-street, Cheapside. A proviso was 
inserted, but it seems by some mistake, in 
the faculty that no building should be 
erected over two plots of land, immediately 
behind some shops in Cheapside, which had 
been the site ot the parish engine-house, 
and of which the user was since granted (in 
1898) to the trustees of the London Parochial 
Charities by the rector in consideration 
of 250/. paid on behalf of the living. 
The recent order annuls. that proviso 
but the Court leaves to the civil tri- 
bunals to pronounce, should occasion arise, 
whether the Charities’ trustees, who claim 
rights of user over the land behind the four 
shops of which they are the owners, can 
legally build upon the plots or devote them 
to other than ecclesiastical purposes. The 
shops are in part overshadowed by the 
large plane tree which, perhaps, suggested 
to Wordsworth the locality of his Reveries 
of Poor Susan, and stands in the church- 
yard of St. Peter's, which has not been 
rebuilt since the Great Fire. The church 
was built, says Hatton in his “New View,” 
1708, by Sir John Shaw, who died in 1503; 
Thomas Wood, of Wood-street, goldsmith, 
largely contributed towards the fabric; he also 
erected the highly ornamented fronts, with 
their ten gables, of the opposite houses, 
formerly Goldsmith’s-row, in Cheapside. In 
the high road in front of the south-east 
corner of the church stood until 1643 the 
Queen Eleanor Cross—by some ascribed to 
Michael of Canterbury, by Hudson Turner 
to Henry of Huntingdon. It is said that the 
terms of the leases of the four houses 
adjoining the churchyard forbid the destruc- 
tion of the plane tree or the building of an 
additional story that might injure it. All 
human remains have been lately removed 
from the vaults beneath the land in question, 
and the entrance to the vaults is closed. 


FRom a letter signed “ Liver- 
poliensis,” which appeared a 
few days ago in the Liverpool 
Daily Post, it{appears that with some at 
least of the Liverpool people the only object 
isto get as cheap a cathedral as possible, 
finished in as short a time as possible, 
This correspondent urges that the cost 
would be'greatly increased by having a stone- 
vaulted cathedral, which is quite unnecessary ; 
and that if they are content to have one 
with a timber roof “ we could have an equally 
fine building for 250,000/.” (the question of 
monumental character in the architecture 
apparently counting for nothing), “and then 
we may hope this day five years hence to be 
worshipping in our new cathedral, and to 
see the whole building, spire and all” (a 
spire seems to be a sine gud non), “ com- 
pleted during the episcopate of our present 
loved and honoured leader.” At this rate, 
why not have a large corrugated iron church 
at once ? That would be still cheaper and 
quicker, as these seem to be the main 
objects in the eyes of “ Liverpoliensis.” 
———-+- e+ 

EUSTON-ROAD FIRE BRIGADE STATION.—The 

names of the builders on this work, mentioned in 


Our issue for the 21st ult., should have been given as 
essre. Stimpson & Co.,” not “ Simpson & Co.” 


Liverpool 
Cathedral . 
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KNIGHTSBRIDGE, KENSINGTON, 


SOUTH KENSINGTON, AND EARL’S 


COURT: 
1801-1900. 


For a faithful, and indeed in other respects 
the best, presentment of Knightsbridge and 
Kensington in the earlier years of the nine- 
teenth century, one should turn toa survey of 
the Kensington and Hyde Park Turnpike 
Trust, executed by Joseph Salway, surveyor to 
the Trust, and deposited in 1872 in the British 


Museum. Salway’s drawings, 45 in. by 243 in., 


and toa scale of 1 in. to 20 ft., are all dated at 


Sloane-street, June, 1811. He gives a general 
plan and detailed plans of both sides of the 
main roads under the trustees’ control from the 
toll-gate at Hyde Park Corner to (1) the 
western boundary of Kensington parish at 
Counter’s, or rather Caunter’s (now Addison- 
road railway) Bridge; (2) Fulham Fields and 
Putney Bridge, through Brompton and Walham 
Green ; and (3) Stone's End, Buckingham-gate, 
through Pimlico, to Battersea Bridge. He 
gives the elevations of every house, wall, pump, 
oil-lamp post, gate, &c.; every hedge, tree, 
and ditch, along the northern side of each 
road. The whole is properly coluured and set 
out with remarkable minuteness, altitudes are 
copiously indicated, and the construction of 
each road, pathway, and drain is fully 
described. The fifteen sheets, with plans, of 
vol. i. depict the high road, 2 m. 4 f. 80 y. 
long, through Knightsbridge and Kensington 
to the boundary of Fulham parish, where it 
emerges into open country, and, crossing the 
brook at 9 ft. above high-water level, reaches 
the end of the route at the Hand and Flower 
by the corner of Portland-place, opposite Lee 
& Kennedy’s nursery in the ancient Vineyard 
—the site of Olympia—at Caunter’s Bridge. 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE.—Going westwards from 
the turnpike at Hyde Park Corner, we pass on 
our left hand St. George's-place, of which 
No. 12 was built in 1837 for Thomas Goding, 
of the brewery at Albert Gate, the architect 
being Francis Edwards (1784-1857), and the 
Alexandra Hotel, behind which is Old Barrack- 
yard, the site of the Grenadier Guards’ 
barracks and stables as plotted in Lockie's 
map, second edition, 1816, and vacated in 1836. 
Opposite the Conduit Head (still withfn the 
Hyde Park railings) was built (1842) the St. 
George's Gallery for Nathan Dunn’s Chinese 
Exhibition, and afterwards occupied by Gordon 
Cumming’s African Exhibition, Bartlett’s and 
Beverley’s Diorama of the Holy Land, and the 
Turkish Exhibition. St. Paul’s Church (T. 
Cundy, 1840-3) was lengthened and the chancel 
was remodelled (1870-1) by R. J. Withers ; Sir 
Arthur Blomfield (obiit 1899) added the St. 
Luke’s Chapel ; Messrs. Bodley & Garner 
enlarged the chancel and designed the east 
window ; the five lights of the latter were 
filled with Radix Jesse glass by Messrs. Lavers 
& Westlake. In Park-side, on the right hand, 
is Holy Trinity Church (1860-1) (R. Brandon 
and H. M. Eyton, April 21, 1860*], on the site 
of a district chapel rebuilt in 1699 and again in 
1789, that had been the hospital chapel of 
a lazar-house (1595), appertaining to the 
collegiate church of St. Peter, Westminster, 
which Laud converted into a chapel-of-ease 
for the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
within the limits of which it then stood. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners ratified a scheme 
last April for uniting the benefice with that of 
All Saints, in Ennismore-gardens, and apply- 
ing the proceeds of a sale of the site and 
materials of Holy Trinity Church towards a 
new church and parsonage-house (Mr. Bodley, 
A.R.A.) in Prince Consort-road—see the “ Gore 
Estate.” The church stood between two 
public-houses. The tavern and three houses 
on the west side have lately given way to the 
new ball and reception rooms of the house 
which the French Embassy bought four years 
ago for 25,co0!., the Crown, we understand, 
retaining the ground-rent. That house is one 
of the two once known as “ Malta ” and “ Gib- 
raltar ” because they could not be taken, built by 
T. Cubitt, who sold the eastern house to George 
Hudson, the “Railway King,” for 15,000/. 
After Hudson’s death in 1871, the house 
passed to the Great Northern Railway Co., 
who let it furnished to the French Embassy. 
The house on the west side of the gates, 
having been untenanted during many years, 
was sub-divided into three, but has lately been 
returned to its original state. The next house 
was built in 1853 for Captain Thomas Leyland, 
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row”; 
Marquis of Granby. 
sall (obiit 1898)and his two sons migrated from 
“the Corner” at Grosvenor-place to their new 
premises, covering two acres, at fhe west side 
of the Green, built by Messrs. Holland & Hannen 
after Mr. Charles Freeman's plans and designs. 
The Duke of Wellingtons Riding-schooł 
with the stables, coach-house, &c. (1857, P. 
Hardwick), No. 42, Albert Gate, covering an 
area of 16,900 square ft., were sold at auction 
for 60,0001. in March, 1891, and on the site has 
been erected Wellington Court (Mr. M. E. 
Collins). 
of the Household Cavalry barracks (Thos. H. 
Wyatt, February 2, 1878] the late Metropolitan 
Board of Works paid 5,000. for 7,623 square 
feet for a widening of the main road from 
50 ft. to from 68 ft. to 70 ft. for about 1,100 ft. 
on its north side along the new barracks. 
work was opened in September, 1880. Opp 
site, at Rutland Gate, is the site of Stratheden 
House and grounds, extending over about 
4,400 square yards, which was withdrawn from 
sale by auction at 89,000}. in june, 1900. It 
had been the home of Lord Campbell, who 
died there in June, 1861. 
a block of flats (Mr. Delissa Joseph). 


barracks, 
that until 1825 enclosed Hyde Park, at a 
point due south of the powder - magazine 
in the park, stood the Half Way House, 
pulled down in 1848. 
designed by Sir M. 
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on the site of Dunn's Chizese Exhibition 
(1851). The gates and three houses occupy the 
sites of the Fox and Bull, originally the Fox, 
tavern cited by Addison, and the Cannon 
Brewery, built before 1836 (Francis Edward: ) 
for Thomas Goding, the brewer, mentioned 
above. The Fox and Bull, for which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, reputedly, painted the sign 
that was blown down in 1807, since served as 
the Royal Humane Society’s receiving-house. 
The bridge that carried the road across the 
West Bourne, also known as the Bayswater 
rivulet, flowing from the Serpentine, 
was removed in 1841. On the gate-piers 
(1845) are the two stags, modelled after a pair 
of prints by Bartolozzi, taken thither from the 
Ranger's Lodge in Green Park (Robert Adam, 
1768), pulled down in 1820. The site of the 
gate and of the two later lofty houses was 
bought by the Government for 21,000/. from 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster and the 
proprietors of the Cannon Brewery. The road 
into Hyde Park was opened on April 6, 1842. 
Next, west, is the block erected originally for 
Elyde Park Court, Ltd., by J. W. Hobbs & Co. 
(1887-9) from plans and designs of the late firm 


of Archer & Green, and completed, after the 
dissolution of that firm in 1889, by Mr. Thomas 
Archer and Mr. Francis Hooper. 
covers about 28,400 ft. superficial ; the west 
wing was built for the Hyde Park Club. The 
island at the junction of Brompton and 


The site 


Knightsbridge High roads is al! that « ncroach- 


ments have left of the old village green. A 
ratled-in portion on the north side was, it is 
said, the lazar-house burial-ground ; the watch- 
house and pound stood at the east end until 


1834; a block of cottages formed “ Middle- 
on the north side (west) was the old 
In 1865 Edmund Tatter- 


Concurrently with the rebuilding 


The 
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The site is taken for 


KENSINGTON. — Just beyond the cavalry 
and abutting against the wall 


Alford House was 
Digby Wyatt (1820- 
1877); two houses in Lowther Gardens, 
Exhibition-road, are by Mr. J. J. Stevenson 
[February 9, 1895, a porch]. Gore House, the 


home of William Wilberforce (obiit 1833), and 
afterwards, until 1849, of Marguerite, Countess 


of Blessington and Count Alfred D'Orsay, was 
tenanted in 185r by Alexis Soyer as the 
Symposium restaurant and concert gardens. 
After the Gore estate (see jost) had been chosen 
as the site of a new National Gallery, with 
schools of art and science, a beginning was 
made with an exhibition in Gore House of 
cabinet-work and studies from the art schools, 
but in the end the site of the house and 
grounds was Cleared in 1857, and Albert Hall- 
mansions (Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A.) and the 
Royal Albert Hall occupy their place. Mr. 
Shaw was the architect also of Lowther 
Lodge and of Nos. 170 and 185, Queen's- 
gate, formerly Prince Albert’s-road [June 26 
and December 4, 1897: “ Sketches of London 
Street Architecture,” xv. and xxi.. They 
are two notable houses, architectural ex- 
pression in the latter being obtained almost 
entirely by the treatment and grouping 
of the windows. No. 170, designed in 
pure William III.-Queen Anne style, was 
built by Mr. Downs, of Walworth, in 1885-0, 
for Mr. F. A. White, who courteously informed 
the writer of this article that he obtained the 
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site, 43 ft. by 53 ft., from the Commissioners of 
the' 1851 Exhibition ; the marble floor of the 
entrance-hall came from Squerrye’s Court, 
Westerham, associated with General Wolfe’s 
memory; the boudoir and drawing-room 
mantelpieces from an eighteenth-century house 
—No. 25 (formerly 17), Millbank-street, West- 
minster ; that Mr. Shaw designed the drawing- 
room ceiling after those at Ashburnham House, 
Dean’s-yard, and the (new) wood-carving (exe- 
<uted by Mr. Wickes, of Wells); Mr. Crittall, 
of North-street, Manchester-square, executed 
the ironwork, and that nearly all the old wood- 
work and marble plaques and inlays are relics 
from Halstead-place, Kent, and houses in the 
City of London. At the corner, east, of Palace 
Gate is the stone-built gabled Thorney House, 
standing in grounds having an area of nearly 
40,000 sq. ft, and built about thirty years ago 
by Messrs. Cubitt & Co. for the Duke of 
Bedford. Certain covenants entered into by 
the Duke in respect of that and an adjoin- 
ing property which he purchased were the 
subject of a suit, Rogers v. Hosegood, re- 
ported in our columns of November 18, 
4899. In 1873, Sir John Millais, P.R.A., bought 
from Messrs. Cubitt & Co. some adjacent 
fand in Palace Gate,on which he built a house, 
No. 2, after the plans and designs of P.C. 
Hardwick, obiit January 27, 1892 [June to, 
a876]. Palace Gate House has been refronted 
and remodelled by Mr. C. J. H. Cooper [Sep- 
tember 17, 1898]; Kensington Gate was 
erected in 1849 on the site of the pest-house 
®uilt in 1665 by the Earl of Warwick, since 
used for the parochial poor, and demolished 
in 1848. Opposite the Gate, at No. 7, Canning- 
place, lived, in 1856, Alfred Stevens, who there 
made his first designs and clay model for the 
Wellington monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Salway delineates the barracks which, with 
the alcove or summer-house, stood within 
Kensington Gardens at the end of the Broad- 
walk ; the latter, attributed to Wren, has been 
removed from the Dial-walk to the hollow at 
Marlborough (formerly Bush Hill) Gate; at 
Hogmire-lane {Palace Gate) is the toll-bar ; the 
houses between Palace Gate and De Vere Gar- 
‘dens, where stood Noel House and Malcolm’s 
nursery, mark the site of Batty’s open-air 
thippodrome { Taylor, May 10, 1851}. 

ccusington Palace and the Gardens.—In 
May, 1899, by the desire of Queen Victoria, the 
State apartments in the south and east portions, 
overlooking the private gardens, were opened 
to the public. Princess Louise’s marble statue 
of the Queen (1893) is opposite the room in 
avhich Queen Victoria was born. At the same 
time the Queen Anne’s Banqueting-house or 
-Concert-room (latterly the Orangery), attributed 
to Wren, and which had been shamefully 
misused as the gardeners’ store and tool house, 
was cleaned and repaired [Mr. G. Weald’s 
mneasured drawings, January 12, 1895]. The 
bridge crossing the Serpentine (1825 6) is by 
John and George Rennie, and cost about 
30,000!.; the fountains, with figures, and the 
engine-house at the northern end of the 
Serpentine were designed by John Thomas 
{obiit 1862); the statue of Edward Jenner 
(vbitt 1823), by W. C. Marshall (obiit June 17, 
1894), had been first set up in Trafalgar- 
square in 1858. During some years past the 
gardens have been subjected to many altera- 
tions that spoil their natural beauty, amongst 
them being the wanton destruction of the fine 
old yew hedge along the west side of the path 
cunning northwards from the two brick piers 
by the Orangery, which was cut down and 
replaced with an iron railing at the making in 
December, 1887, of the entrance in the north- 
«vestern corner, and the addition to the 
gardens, by Queen Victoria’s desire, of the 
strip of ground along the Bayswater-road. 
The London Government Act, 1899, con- 
stituted the parish of Kensington into a 
borough—it is now a Royal borough—and the 
Palace with the portion, to the south, of the 
‘Gardens have been transferred from the 
parish of St. Margaret, Westminster. The 
population, in 190r, was 176,623. 

The Queen appointed Sir G. G. Scott to be 
architect of the Prince Albert Memorial [ May 
- 23, 1863, with plan ; and November 22, 1873, 
details], built by John Kelk, who contracted 
‘for a sum not to exceed 85,503/., and completed 
‘in April, 1871, at a total expenditure of 132,000/. 
Mr. G. G. Scott assisted his father in making 
‘the original drawings submitted to the Com- 
mittee, and Mr. J. Oldrid Scott and Mr. Coad 
‘helped in preparing the working drawings. 
The central portion rests upon a concrete bed 
.90 ft. square, and with a minimum depth of 


(Campden House, Kensington.) 
(From an engraving ia The Mirror, 1337.) 


17 ft. The sea'ed figure of the Prince is by 
Foley; the marble grcups of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America are by Macdowell, Foley, 
W. Theed, and John Bell respectively ; those 
of Commerce, Manufactures, Agriculture, and 
Engineering by Thornycroft, H. Weekes, W. C. 
Marshall, and John Lawlor respectively ; the 
bronze figures of Astronomy, Geology, Che- 
mistry, and Geometry on the outer faces of the 
great pillars, and those of Rhetoric, Philosophy, 
Medicine, and Physiology in the niches over 
the capitals are by J. Birnie Philip and Mr. 
H. H. Armstead, who also sculptured the 
marble figures in relief around the podium— 
the architects (including Wren, Pugin, Barry, 
and C. P. Cockerell) and sculptors being by 
the former, the painters, poets, and musicians 
by the latter. The gilded bronze statues in 
the spire, which with the cross rises to 170 ft., 
are by James Redfern; the tabernacle work 
and gable crests, with all the artistic metal- 
work, are by F. A. Skidmore ; the architectural 
carving is by Mr. Brindley, and Messrs. Clayton 
and Bell made the cartoons for the mosaics in 
the tympana and spandrels, and the vaulting 
of the canopy, executed by Signor Salviati. 

In Kensington Palace-gardens, laid out over 
the Queen’s-road by Sir James Pennethorne for 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests in 
pursuance of the Act 5 Vict. c. 1., are Nos. 13, 
Harrington House, 1852, for the Earl of 
Harrington, by C. J. Richardson ; 18-9, by Sir 
Charles Barry; and 11, with the adjoining 
house, 1852-4, by S. Smirke the elder. On the 
Green (or Moor), nearly opposite No. 2, the 
house that Thackeray built for himself in 
1861-2, remained until 1871 the conduit house, 
having a vaulted roof, which Henry VIII. 
built, circa 1536, for supplying Chelsea with 
water ; there are two views (1857) in the 
Archer Collection. Returning into the High- 
street, we see that the two piers at the entrance 
of the private road to the Palace have been 
renewed and fitted with gates (1900), and that 
the site of the King’s Arms, burnt down on 
June to, 1857,and well remembered by readers 
of “Esmond,” with its yard, has been taken 
for the Royal Palace Hotel, 1893-4 (Mr. Basil 
Champneys, Messrs. Perry & Co., contractors), 
to which the ballroom suite and banqueting- 
hall were added (896-7) by Messrs. By- 
waters & Son, who contracted for 21,343/., 
after Messrs. Henry S. Legg & Son’s plans 
and designs [ November 13, 1897]. For the site, 
about 7% acres, of Kensington House on the 
south side of the street, which side has since 
been widened by the (old) Vestry and the late 
Metropolitan Board of Works, were demolished 
in 1872-3, the Warren or Rookery, Colby 
House (site of the London and County Bank, 
opposite Kensington Palace-gardens), erected 
in 1720 for Sir John Colby, and old Kensing- 
ton House—the home of Louise de Querouaille, 
Duchess of Portsmouth, of James Elphinston 
the schoolmaster and translator of Martial and 
friend of Dr. Johnson, of the Jesuit Peres de la 
Foi and M. le Prince de Broglie’s school, of 
the Cosways, and in 1819-21 of Mrs. Inchbald. 
Kensington House was begun in 1873, after Mr. 
James Knowles's designs and plans, for Baron 
Albert Grant (obiit 1899), who, however, did not 
occupy it, nor indeed was the house completed, 
after nearly 275,000]. had been expended. It 
was ultimately sold at auction in lots for a 


up to the second floor and had cost 11,000). 
was secured for 1,0001. by Madame Tussaud & 
Sons, and part of it, with the caryatides of 
heroic size is now in their exhibition, Maryle- 
bone-road ; the gilded cast-iron railing, front- 
ing the main road, that cost 3,500l. was 
bought for 300 guineas by the Sandown 


Park Race Committee. The ground was 
speedily covered with the houses and flats, 
seventy-five in all, of Kensington - court 
designed for Mr. J. T. Carr by Messrs. Perry & 
Reed (flats), Mr. J. J. Stevenson, Mr. T. 
Graham Jackson, R.A., [No. 2, June 27, 1885], 
Mr. W. W. Gwyther (No. 61), Mr. R. J. Worley 
(Kensington House), and other architects ; 
whilst on the site of Colby House stands the 
London and County branch bank (from No. 67) 
built in 1885 by Messrs. T. Rider & Son, after 
Mr. Alfred Williams's designs [September 11, 
18361. An Act of 1896 provided for an 
improvement of the James-street area, with the 
widening of Charles-street and the western 
end of St. Alban’s-road, and the making of two 
new roads out of Kensington-square into St. 
Alban’s-road and Kensington-court. On the 
south side of the square is the Convent Chapel 
of the Assumption, by Goldie & Child [May 31, 
1873]. The old Grammar School houses, Nos. 
25-9, on the west side, opened January 24, 1831, 
have lately been taken (r900) bya firm of linen- 
drapers. 

In 1683 the south aisle, and in 1695 the 
north aisle and chancel, of the parish church of 
St. Mary Abbot were rebuilt ; in 1772 the stone 
tower was pulled down. Having been repaired 
in 1811 at a cost of 5,o00/., it is replaced by 
the church begun in 1869 by Messrs. Dove 
Bros., after Sir G. G. Scott’s plans and designs 
{January 1, 1870], for 1,606 seats ; the organ 
front, 1893, is by his son, Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, the 
carving by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, and the 
glass in the clearstory windows by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell. A widening of the south side 
of the High-street, for a length of 460 ft. between 
Young-street and the Metropolitan Railway 
station, and the new thoroughfare (Hall-street) 
from Young-street to King-street were com- 
pleted in October, 1869, for the late Metropolitan 
Board of Works by Messrs. Nowell & Robson, 
at a net cost of 126.4341., the width being in- 
creased to a minimum of 45 ft. and a maximum 
of about 65 ft. from a minimum of 20 ft. 
and a maximum of about 45 ft. The site of 
the Kensington Charity Schools, 1713, by Sir 
John Vanbrugh, enlarged in 1817-8, and latterly 


a savings-bank, was bought for 7,100/., with 


some adjoining property in Church-court, for 
the Town Hall (opened by the late Duchess of 
Teck on November 7, 1880), built by Messrs. 
Brand & Co., who contracted for 30,549}. from 
the designs of Robert Walker, obiit 1896; in 
1891 were added administrative departments, a 
coroner’s court, &c., by Messrs. Leslie & Co. 
(contract, 13,747/.), after plans prepared by Mr. 
W. Weaver, Surveyor to the Vestry, and Mr. 
W. G. Hunt, joint architects. The schools 
have been rebuilt at the west end of the parish 
church, where may be seen the quaint original 
figures of a boy and girl. The Vestry Hall 
[June 12, 1852], in the Jacobean style, by 
Broadbridge, replaced the vestry-room which 
adjoined the (old) parish church. 

By the east corner of Wright’s-lane a large 
drapery shop has replaced the house 1n- 


total sum of 0,915/. in June and September, | habited by Cobbett, at the back of which, on 
1852. The white marble staircase that reached . the east side of the lane, stood Scarsdale 
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House. At the end of the lane was Carmarthen 
House ; further southwards, in Marloes-road, 
was built the new workhouse and infirmary. 
On the west side of Wright’s-lane are blocks 
of flats begun three years ago for the Mansions 
Estate Company by Messrs. Metcalf & Greig, 
who designed also similar blocks in Iverna- 
gardens; Cheniston-gardens stand on the 
site of Abingdon House. Eleven of the six- 
teen houses of The Terrace onthe south side of 
the high road, next west from Wright’s-lane, 
were sold in May, 1892, for the erection of resi- 
dential flats. Of those houses, which had 
large gardens, No. 7,a home of the third Earl 
of Shaftesbury, author of “ Characteristicks,” 
but since rebuilt, had been occupied in 1824-5 
by Sir David Wilkie ; at No. 1 lived Sir Henry 
Cole, and at No.6 John Leech. On May Iq, 
1868, was laid the foundation-stone of the Pro- 
Cathedral of St. Mary [June 11, 1868}, built by 
Simpson after the designs of Goldie & Child: 
George Goldie obiit March 1, 1887. The style 
is that of the early thirteenth century, with 
a ah tracery in the apse and principal 
acade, the nave having a continuous barrel 
vault of timber, with a moulded king-post and 
tie-beam to each principal. The church was 
dedicated to “Our Lady of Victories” on 
May I last, the debt of nearly 9,o00/. having 
been discharged during the past six years. 

By the death, at Naples in 1859 of Henry, 
fourth Baron Holland, s.p., that title became 
extinct. His widow, Mary Augusta, disposed 
of the house and estate—about 80 acres—to her 
kinsman, Henry, filth Earl of I)chester, who 
entered into residence there shortly after Lady 
Holland’s death on September 23, 1889. Some 
alterations of the interior, with external repairs, 
were effected for Lord IIchester by Colonel 
Edis in 1890-1.* Meanwhile, a portion of the 
park on the north side had been sold for build- 
ing purposes (Holland-park), and on the south- 
west have been built Melbury-road (Nightin- 
gale-lane) and Holland Park-road. In Melbury- 
road are two semi-detached houses by Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo [July 7, 1894]; W. Burges 
designed his own house, the sculpture being by 
Mr. Nichols (1878), as did also Edmund Street ; 
No. 14 is by Mr. J. J. Stevenson. Mr. Basil 
Champneys designed his own residence, 
and one for Mr. Holiday. No. 8 is 
by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, and Little 

olland House, No. 6, was rebuilt in 1885 
for Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. In Holland Park- 
road, at No. 1, Mr. P. Webb designed the 
studio and marble corridor [October 2, 1897] 
for Mr. V. C. Prinsep, R.A. ; No. 2, Leighton 
House, was built thirty years ago for Lord 
Leighton, P.R.A. (obiit January, 1896), and 
devised by him to his sisters, Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr and Mrs. Mathews, who generously de- 
voted it, together with its contents (to which 
several of his friends have contributed), to the 
public.t Professor Aitchison designed the 
picture gallery [November 9, 1895] and the 
studio, the frieze of birds in mosaic upon a 
gold ground in the Arab Hall is by Mr. Walter 
Crane. Leonard-place, Earl’s-terrace, and 
Edwardes-square were built by M. Changier, a 
Frenchman who, so runs the story, intended 
that the square, with its small houses and large 
garden, should be occupied by officers of 
Napoleon's army when the then threatened 
invasion of England had succeeded. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


The Gore and other Estates.—In their second 
Report, dated November 11, 1852, the Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851 estimated 
their surplus funds at about 170,000/. Their 
third Report, dated April 12, 1856, sets forth 
that their receipts then amounted to a total of 
349,338/. 5s. 5d., arising from 186,436l. 18s. 6d. 
—surplus, 157,500!.—voted by Parliament in 
the Sessions of 1852-3 and 1854-5, and 
5:401}. 63. 11d.—zents and miscellaneous re- 
ceipts ; their expenditure had amounted to 
247,595}. 83. 7d. for the purchase of lands, 
tenants’ compensation, road-making, and other 
items. Thetwo Parliamentary votes amounted 
to 177,500/., but 20,000/. of that total had not 
then been paid. In 1852 they bought for 
60,000}. the Gore estate, 21} acres, having a 
frontage of 600 ft. to the Kensington-road 
and extending southwards obliquely, about 


* The central block and turrets, 1607, are ascribed to: 
John Thorpe : Lord Holland (beheaded March 9, 1649) 
added the wings and arcades. The piers of the east gate, 
carved by N. Stone, are by Inigo Jones, 1629. 

tOn November 26 last the Royal Borough Council 
ear to accept a gift of the house and grounds from 

¢ Leighton House Executive Committee, and to main- 
sain them as a memorial and a museum o art. 
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1,250 ft.,tu a point on the east side of the pre- 
sent Exhibition-road. They also purchased 
from the Baron de Villars’s executors for 
153,500/. an irregular area of 48 acres 
adjoining the west and south sides of 
the Gore estate and crossing the later 
Cromwell-road. To those purchases they 
added the Smith’s Charity estate, at the south- 
western corner of the Gore estate, and 
17 acres of Lord Harrington’s estate. Of the 
last-named property the greater part of the 
portion so bought included Brompton Park, 
lying on the east side of Exhibition-road and 
on the north side of Brompton-road—the site 
eventually of the South Kensington Museum. 
Nearly the whole of the combined properties 
consisted of open ground, nursery gardens, 
and so on, traversed in a south-easterly direc- 
tion by two lanes. The one lane ran from 
Hogmire-lane (at the present junction of 
Gloucester-road and Victoria-grove), past one 
of Malcolm's nurseries to Hale, otherwise 
Cromwell, House (see “ Notabilia "), Stanhope 
nursery, and Methwold’s Almshouses which 
stood where Harrington-road meets Harrington- 
gardens ; the other, Gore-lane, ran from Ken- 
sington-gore at a point in Kensington-gore 
about 50 yds. east from the present Qucen’s- 
gate to Grove Lodge in Old Brompton-zoad— 
where is now Thurloe-place—opposite Harrison 
& Bristow’3 nursery (Thurloe-square and 
Alfred-place). Between the two lanes stood 
the Kensington Workhouse (Kensington-gate, 
south side): see a scarce map of Lon- 
don, 1836, beautifully drawn by W. B. 
Clarke, architect. Most of the houses on the 
purchased lands lay along the northern bend of 
Gore-lane. The Commissioners acquired the 
fee-simple of them, including the Hoop and 
Toy tea-gardens, from Lord Kensington, and 
obtained an Act, July 3, 1854, for laying out the 
site. On the south of a nursery extending 
northwards to Kensington high road (see 
Rocque’s map), and; famed for its fruit trees, 
was Brompton Park, that had been brought in 
marriage, 1779, to Charles, third Earl of Har- 
rington, by Jane, daughter and co-heir of Sir 
John Fleming, Bart. The manor-house became 
an official residence attached to the Museum. 
Sir William Cubitt laid out Exhibition-road, 
Prince Albert’s-road (renamed Queen’s-gate), 
part of Cromwell-road, and Gore-road (re- 
named Queen's Gate-terrace), 12 mile long in 
the aggregate, and completed in March, 1856, 
by William Jackson, contractor, at a cost of 
17,9801. 

Science and Art Department and Victoria 
and Albert Museum.—The Commissioners at 
first intended to appropriate the Harrington 
estate as the site of a Museum of Manufactures, 
and the Gore House estate for a new National 
Gallery, A separate Commission had recom- 
mended (in August, 1851) the latter site for that 
purpose by reason of the dryness of the yellow 
gravel soil and because “those large open 
spaces afford a security against the incon- 
veniences to which the National Gallery is 
exposed, and are the only grounds which 
remain safe for future years amidst the growth 
of the metropolis.” But the two schemes were 
modified in conjunction with a re-constitution 
of the Science and Art Department, which had 
its origin in the School of Design, established 
in 1836-7 at Somerset House under the Board 
of Trade. In 1841 the Government resolved 
to contribute towards the formation and main- 
tenance of Schools of Design in our chief 
centres of manufacturing industries. An 
inquiry conducted eight years afterwards 
showed that the schools were not working 
satisfactorily, The Treasury gave 5,000/. to- 
wards the establishment of a Museum of Art, 
whica was opened at Marlborough House, 
Pall Mall, in 1852, the exhibits consisting 
mainly of purchases from the Great Exhibi- 
tion and the casts removed from Somerset 
House. At that time there were forty- 
two self-supporting schools in the pro- 
vinces, and twenty subsidised by the State, 
with Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B. (obiit 1882), as 
Superintendent of the Department of Practical 
Art, and R. Redgrave, R.A., as Art Adviser. A 
Treasury minute of 1853 formally constituted a 
Department of Science and Art, which an 
Order in Council of February 25, 1856, trans- 
ferred to the then Committee of Privy Council 
on Education. In the following year, Cole 
having meanwhile been appointed Inspector- 
General with Dr. (since Lord) Playtair as 
the 
Department migrated to the new buildings at 
South Kensington built by C. D. Young & Co., 
of Edinburgh and London, under Sir William 
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Cubitt’s superintendence, and opened by Queen 
Victoria on June 22, 1857. The contractors’ 
general specihcation (dated June 13, 1855) was 
for a structure mainly of corrugated iron having 
three segmented roofs, 42 ft. span, with malle- 
able iron trusses 7 ít. asunder, and skylight 
12 (t. wide along the entire ridge of each roof, 
266 ft. by 126 ft. and 30 ft. high to the eaves, 
affording (with the galleries) an exhibition area 
of 6 400 yards superficial, to cost about 9,8001., 
without an architectural front of cast-iron (from 
1,000/, to 1,400}. more). The buildings (<ite of 
the new South Court) were pulled down ten years 
afterwards and re-erected for the Bethnal-green 
Museum. Sir Henry Cole resigned in 1873 
The mechanical models, engines, and other 
interesting exhibits of old patented inventions, 
Originally gathered by Professor Bennet 
Woodcroft, F.RS. (obéit February 7, 1879) 
when Clerk to the Commissioners of Patents, 
were, together with a similar collection stored 
in Kensington Palace, deposited in an iron 
annexe of the Museum; the Patents, Designs.. 
and Trade Marks Act, 1883, transferred them. 
to the Science and Art Department; on 
September 2, 1897, the “ Brompton boilers” 
were sold at auction. See, in the Commis- 
sioners’ Report, 1856, a coloured plan of the 
estates as bought and laid out ; and coloured 
drawings to scale of the building of 1855-7. 
Captain Francis Fowke, R.E. (1823-65), archi- 
tect and engineer to the Science and Art 
Department, made the plans and designs for 
the extension buildings of the Museum, which 
comprised the Architectural and other courts,. 
the Sculpture and Oriental galleries, and the 
Turner (water-colours), Vernon, and Sheep- 
shanks picture galleries—for the latter R. 
Redgrave devised a successful mode of top- 
lighting, and the cost of the picture gal- 
leries, with fireproof floors, amounted to, 
it is said, scarcely 4d. per cubic foot.. 
In Angust, 1891, Mr. Aston Webb’s designs 
[August 15, 1891, perspective view ‘of exterior, 
and interior of central hall} were selected in. 
competition, Mr. A. Waterhouse having acted 
as professional adviser, for the completion, at 
an estimated cost of about 420,000/,, of what 
will henceforth be called the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, whereof Queen Victoria laid 
the foundation-stone on May 17, 1899. In the 
interval some changes had been made in the 
accepted design and plan which, as modified, 
we described on May 20, 1899, and illustrated 
on May 27, 1899 (the Cromwell-road front and 
ground-floor plan); the new works have been 
begun by Messrs. Leslie Bros., contractors, 
We illustrated the competitive designs of the 
late William Young, Mr. W. Emerson, ang 
Sir T. N. Deane & Sons on August 22, 
August 29, and September 12 and 19, 1802, 
respectively. Our number of May 20, 1890, 
contains a block-plan of the Museum, Schoob 
of Art, Natural History Museum, present 
College of Science, Royal College of Science, 
Science Museum Galleries, Imperial Institute, 
Royal College of Music, and City and Guilds 
of London Technical Institute, which now 
occupy the space acquired in 1852-3 by the 
Exhibition Commissioners. 

The Natural History Museum.—The insistent 
efforts of the late Professor Owen, who in 1856. . 
had been appointed the first Superintendent of 
the Natural History Department, British 
Museum, at length moved the Government in: 
1861 to instruct Mr. Hunt, the Surveyor to the 
Office of Works, to issue to competing archi- 
tects copies of a plan based upon Professer 
Owen's requirements—he said he “ wanted, in 
the first place, room for seventy whales ’’—for 
a separate museum on the Cromwell-road site. 
The Committee of Selection consisted of Lord 
Elcho (since Lord Wemyss}, Tite, Davics 
Roberts, Fergusson, and Pennethorne. In 
May, 1864, they awarded the first premium, 
400/., to Captain Fowke [May 28, 1864, pers- 
pective view and plan}; the second, 250l., to 
Professor Kerr [June 25, 1864] ; and the third,. 
1ool., to Cuthbert Brodrick. Captain Fowke 
died in September, 1865, before he had com- 
pleted the details of his design, which was fox 
a red brick building, with two detached wings, 
after the French Renaissance style, copiously 
ornamented with white and red terra cotta. His 
drawings were committed for their completion 
to Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, who, however, after 
two years’ labour, found it impossible to adapt 
them for the practical purposes required. In 
February, 1868, Mr. Waterhouse was given a 
free hand, and in April the trustees of the 
British Musenm adopted his initial plans for 
a building after the refined Romanesque style 
of the eleventh century. His designs were 
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perfected in 187r, the Act for building on a 
site of seven acres—being that of Captain 
Fowke’s International Exhibition, 1862, build- 
ings—was passed in 1872, the works were 
begun in 1873, and on Easter Monday, 1881, 
the Museum was opened to the public. We 
believe that Mr. Waterhouse’s plans comprise 
two east and west wings, not yet erected. In 
1897 the west wing site was taken for a 
temporary building for the cetacea collection. 

Royal Albert Hall—General Scott based his 
plans and designs upon those originally made 
by his dececsed brother-officer Captain Fowke, 
J. W. Grover, C.E., being the constructive 
engineer and Messrs. Lucas Bros. the con- 
tractors. The height of the Hall to the apex 
of the roof is 165 ft.; the major and minor 
axes are 219 ft. and 157 ft. To meet the cost— 
about 200,000/.—the seats were sold for a term 
of 999 years at prices ranging from 1,0ool. for 
a grand-tier box to rool. for a stall. The organ 
is by Henry Willis, and the sixteen cartoons 
for the terra-cotta mosaic frieze by Sir E. J. 
Poynter, P.R.A.. Mr. H. H. Armstead, R.A., 
Pickersgill, R.A., S. Marks, R.A., Horsley, 
R.A., Armitage, R.A., and Yeames, R.A. Queen 
Victoria laid the foundation-stone on May 20, 
1867, and opened the Hall on March 29, 187: 
[December 10 and (plan) 31, 1870]. 

The Horticultural Society’s Gardens and the 
Exhibitions of 1862, 1871-4, and 1883-6.—In 
1859 the Royal Horticultural Society (founded 
in 1804 at Kensington) rented from the Com- 
missioners some twenty acres of the Gore and 
other estates lying between Exhibition-road 
and Queen's-gate. Sir Henry Cole, R. Red- 
grave, and Captain Fowke laid out the gardens, 
with their terraces to overcome the decline 
southwards, and fountains. Sydney Smirke 
(obitt 1877) designed the two side arcades in 
curves to meet the conservatory at the north 
[July 9, 1859, and December 29, 1869], 240 ft. 
by 64 ft. and 75 ft. high. In the gardens stood 
Durham’s memorial to Prince Albert. The 
Society's gardens were completed in readiness 
for the International Exhibition, 1862, held in 
the building designed by Captain Fowke 
(Natural History Museum site). That building 
consisted of a nave 85 ft. by 1,150 ft. and 
100 ft. high, with two end transepts 85 ft. by 
692 ft. and 100 ft. high, and an octagon, 160 ft. 
diameter, at each crossing. Over the two 
octagons were two vast glazed domes rising to 
200 ft. inside, and, with their finials, to 
250 ft. outside. The nave roof had a semi- 
circular rib 18 in. deep by 10 in. wide, made in 
only six pieces, and was after the older or De 
L’Orme's construction ; there was also a rafter, 
the outline of the rib being not followed by the 
covering ; the span, 85 ft., was 13 ft. more than 
that of the Crystal Palace. The nave roof and 
the domes were re-erected at the Alexandra 
Palace, Muswell Hill, since destroyed by fire. 
A series of annual exhibitions was held on that 
site in 1871-4. General Scott, R.E., designed 
the buildings for 1871 [December 10 and 
(plan) 31, 1870], Mr. J. W. Grover, C.E., being 
consulting engineer tor the constructive part, 
and Messrs. Lucas Bros. the contractors. 

As the Society's new gardens failed to receive 
the public support which had been anticipated, 
the Commissioners felt themselves constrained 
to exercise their rights of re-entry, and 
succeeded, on an appeal, after an action at 
law which arose from the resistance of the 
debenture - holders. The gardens were then 
dismantled in preparation for the International 
Fisheries Exhibition, 1883, held in buildings— 
afterwards enlarged—that had been erected 
under, we believe, General Scott's superin- 
tendence. Then followed the International 
Health and Food (1884) and International 
Inventions and Music (1885) Exhibitions ; the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition, the last 
and most important one, was opened by Queen 
Victoria, in the Royal Albert Hall, on May 4, 
1886, and realised a surplus of more than 
35,0001. In 1875 the India Museum had been 
removed into the gallery along the east side: 
a suite of rooms of the Exhibition of 1874 was 
allotted to the National Portrait Gallery col- 
lection which had been established in Great 
George-street, Westminster, in 1859. Whilst 
the exhibitions did not prove financially suc- 
cessful in the end, the garden {¢tes and 
concerts provided an unwonted open-air enter- 
tainment. In 1884 a novel attraction consisted 
of a set ot models to scale illustrative of London 
‘in the olden days, erected at a cost of 13,800/., 
from the drawings and under the Supervision 
of Mr. George H. Birch, late honorary secre- 
tary to the London and Middlesex Arch:eo- 
logical Society. Mr. Birch arranged twenty- 


four buildings, on the lines of a street entered 
through Bishop’s Gate in 
with a typical church tower at the turning 
of the street into ‘“ Elbow-lane.” 
many of the drawings from originals in 
the Gwilt, Gardner, and other private col- 
lections not generally known to the public, 
and was thereby enabled to give an un- 
common and highly-interesting presentment of 
domestic architecture in by-gone London. The 
sale in January, 1887, of the materials, com- 
prising upwards of 823 lots, of all the buildings, 
together with the old London street, of the four 
exhibitions was followed on April 9, 1889, by 
the sale of the arcades, conservatory, and all 
out-door effects in the gardens ; the ground 
was then gradually plotted out for new roads 
and the erection of various public institutions, 
in accordance with the terms of the Commis- 
sioners’ charter, which empowered them “to 


extend the influence of science and art upon 
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the City wall, 


He made 


increase the means of industrial education, and 


productive industry.” 

The Impcrial Institutc.—On July 4, 1887, 
Queen Victoria laid the first stone of the 
buildings planned and designed by Mr, T. E. 
Collcutt, and opened in May, 1893. On July 2, 
1888, was executed the lease for the convey- 
ance of the site from the Commissioners. The 
foundations having been completed in May, 
1888, at a cost of 6,0001., tenders from Messrs. 
John Mowlem & Co. were accepted, in July, 
1888, for the making of Imperial Institute-road 
(5,825/.) and for the main ‘buildings—the 
towers excepted—(142,800/.,, from a list of 
fifteen competing contractors). The same 
firm’s accepted tender for the central and 
eastern and western towers amounted to 
18,797/. [July 2, 1887, large view of Mr. 
Colicutt’s competitive design; July 9, 1887, 
plans of the ground and principal floors, with 
details of façade ; January 5, 1889, large per- 
spective view; and June 18, 1892, central 
tower]. In the autumn of 1892 an Australian 
lady presented the “Alexandra\” peal of ten bells, 
weighing more than eight tons, cast by Messrs. 
John Taylor & Co., of Loughborough, and 
hung by them in the central or ‘ Queen's” 
tower at a height of 200 ft. above the ground- 
floor level. In the course of the year 1899 
negotiations took place between the Treasury, 
the Institute, and the University of London. 
On July 28 of that year was issued a supple- 
mentary estimate for 65,0007. for the purchase 
and maintenance of the Institute, accompanied 
by a Treasury minute affecting the disposal 
and future use of the buildings. It was 
arranged—(I) that the lease should be taken 
over by the Commissioners of Works as repre- 
senting the Crown; (2) to assign a portion of 
the buildings, free from rent, for the use of the 
Institute ; (3) to accommodate the University 
in the eastern and central portions of the main 
block, including the principal entrance, vesti- 
bule, staircase, and the Great Hall ; (4) to make 
structural alterations in view of (2) and (3) res- 
pectively ; and (5) that in consideration of (1) 
the Government should pay off an existing 
mortgage of 40,000/. on the building, and also 
discharge a floating debt of the Institute, not 
to exceed in all 15,000. The University of 
London held their first meeting in the Institute 
on May 8, 1900. On December 21 last the 
Executive Council resolved to transfer the In- 
stitute with all its property to the nation. 

Other Public Buildings—For the City and 
Guilds of London Technical Institute in Exhi- 
bition-road, opened on June 25, 1884 [Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A.; January 5, 1884, 
elevation and ground floor plan], the Commis- 
sioners granted ia 1881 a 999 years’ lease at a 
peppercorn rent, the money tor its erection and 
maintenance, to the amount of 100,000/., being 
contributed by:the City of London. The public 
subscribed for the Royal College of Music (a 
successor of the National Training School for 
Music) of which Sir George Grove, obiit 
May 28, 1900, was the first director. The 
National Training School [July 18, 1874] was 
tegun in December, 1873, after plans and 
designs by Lieutenant H. H. Cole, R.E., and 
opened on May 17, 1876; the Royal College, 
incorporated in 1883, was built of red brick and 
Weldon stone, in free Renaissance style, by 
Thompson, of Peterborough, from Sir Arthur 
Blomfield’s designs and plans [July 16, 1892], 
and was opened bythe King on May 2, 1894. 
Sir Francis Cook presented the Alexandra 
House, Mr. Samson Fox, of Leeds, engineer, 
subscribed 60,0001., and Sir Hubert Parr 
presented the organ. A considerable addition 
has lately been made upon the ground between 
the College and the Imperial Institute in the 
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shape of the new concert hall, examination hall, 
and other apartments [July 20, 1901, with plan 
and section and part elevation of the interior] 
opened on June 13, I9go1, with Sir Hubert 


Parry as director, and erected by Messrs. 
G. H. & A. Bywaters after Mr. Sidney R. J. 
Smith’s designs, which had been selected in 
competition, Mr. Belcher, A.R.A., being the 
assessor. The Royal School of Art Needle- 
work was first established in 1872 in Sloane- 
street, and three years afterwards was re- 
moved to temporary premises adjoining the 
Technical Institute. On June 23, 1899, the 
King laid the foundation-stone of the new 
buildings [August 12, 1893, and June 24, 1899, 
front and side elevations and plans] built by 
Messrs. G. H. & A. Bywaters, of which Mr. 
Fairfax B. Wade is the architect; the 
materials are, externally, Portland stone and 
blue pennant for the lower story, 2-in. 
Bracknell bricks for the walling of the 
principal story, and Portland stone for the 
upper portion, with green slate for roofing, 
The site is that of the former India Maseum on 
the west side of Exhibition-road. Between the 
Natural History Museum and Impccial Institute- 
road stands the new Royal College of Science 
[May 5, 1900, with three plans} by Mr. Aston 
Webb, A.R.A., which has a total frontage, 
830 ft., equal to that of the Imperial Institute 
directly opposite, and connects the Science 
Galleries. With'Mr. Collcutt’s concurrence, the 
entrances into the College museum galleries 
are, in their general character, a repetition of 
the advanced ends of the Institute, and screens 
across the road connect the opposite blocks— 
a happily-conceived treatment. 
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Knighisbridge.—Buildings on the sites of Nos. 1-7, 
Lowndes-terrace, and 1-3, Seville-street, for Messrs. 
Woolland Bros., 1896-9—Mr. H. L. Florence; pre- 
mises in Seville-street for Messrs. Harvey, Nicholls, 
& Co., 1898, and on the site of Nos. 19-21, High- 
road, 1898—Mr. C. W. Stephens; Knightsbridge 
Market—William Hosking (1800-61); Park-man- 
sions, Knightsbridge Green, with the adjoining 
Windsor Castle Restaurant and Arcade, 1900-1—Mr. 
G. D. Martin; Prince’s Club, 1850 (from Hane 
place), opened May 18, 1889, built by Peto Bros. on 
the site of Humphrey’s Hali—Mr. E. H. Bourchier ; 
flats on the site of No. 1, South-place, 1899— 
Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs; Phoenix floorcloth 
factory, founded in 1754 by Nathan Smith, the first 
of its kind in London, burned down in 1794, 
rebuilt, and again in 1824; All Sainte’ Church, 
Ennismore-gardens, 1846-9—Lewis Vulliamy (ob. 
1871), decorated by Owen Jone, and since ia 
sgrafito by Mr. Heywood Sumner; Ennismore- 
gardens, 1848-50, named after Lord Ennismore, 
who lived in Kingston House; No. 49, Prince's- 
gate, the late F. R. Leyland’s, main staircase from 
Northumberland House, Charing Cross, the dinin 
or “Peacock” room, decorated by Mr. J. M. 
Whistler ; the screen between the two salons on the 
first floor, in brass and walnut wood, by Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw; the (old) Cavalry Barracks—J. 
Johnson. 

Kensington.—Victoria and Albert Museum : deco- 
ration ot the Oriental galleries—Owen Jones; two 
frescoes of the Industrial Arts as applied to Peace 
and to War—Lord Leighton ; decoration of the 
refreshment-rooms—Sir E. J. Poynter; bust of 
Captain Fowke—Woolner. Flats behind Royal 
Albert Hall, 1890—Mr. F. Hemings. Queen’s-gate: 
St. Augustine Church, 1870-6—W. Butterfield ; the 
four clearstory windows in chancel, and the stained 
glass including the figures of the twelve Apostles in 
the four great west lancets, 1880-6, by Alexander 
Gibbs ; a block of mansions, 1856—C. J. Richard- 
son; some other houses, 1859-60—Joho Tarrio 
(ob. 1875); Nos. 171-5, flats [January 26, 1901, plan 
—Mr. Paul Hoffmann; Nos. 181-2-3, flats, Mr. H. 
Lovatt, contractor—Mr. Delissa Joseph. Christ 
Church, Victoria-road, 1850-1—B. Ferrey ; enlarged 
by his son, B. E. Ferrey (0b. 1900). Kensington 
Dispensary, Church-street, 1899—Mr. J. Gordon 
Stanham. Carmelite Fathers’ Church—E. W. 
Pugin; the Monastery [July. 10, 1886]— 
Goldie, Child, & Goldie, St. Paul's Church, 
Vicarage - gate [November 30 and Decem- 
ber 21, 1889]—Mr. Arthur Baker; Essex Uni- 
tarian Chapel, the Mall, 1886, replacing Esser- 
street Chapel (now Essex Hall), Strand—T. Chat- 
field Clarke & Son ; labourers’ dwellings, the Mall 
—Sir Morton Peto; Bullingham House, Orbell's- 
buildings [October 22, 1899], where Sir Isaac 
Newton lived and died, pulled down in 1895 for a 
block of flats in Pitt-street. Sir James South's 
observatory, dome 36 ft. diameter, by Brunel, stood 
behind Observatory-avenue; South died there on 

stober 19, 1867. Campden Hill-court—F. T. 
Pilkington (ob. 1898), completed by his son, Mr. E. C. 
Pilkington; Campden House (built circa 1612 for 
Baptist Hicks, first Lord Campden), burned on 
Sunday morning, March 23, 1862, and rebuilt ; flats 


Yl{and houses since erected on the garden, 4 a 


Sheffield House stood opposite the east wall of the 
garden of Campden House ; the barracks, ia Church- 
street, on site of the King’s forcing-grounds ; Ken- 
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Pitt-street and Duke-street, formerly Took’s-lane. 
The High-street: Drinking fountain—Mr. H. W. 
Mackinney; Nos. 197-203 and 225-7—Mr. W. L. 
Eves ; No. 27 [ July 27, 1901 J, built in 1897—Banister 
Fletcher & Sons; premises for John Barker & Co.— 
A. M. Peebles (0b. May 21, 1891), enlarged in 1900-1 
—Mr. Pilditch; Nos. gy-103—Mr. Josiah Houle 
(1892); Parochial Mission Hall and Infant Schools, 
1894 (Mr. W. Nash, builder)—Mr. T. Phillips Figgis ; 
Public Library opened on November 29, 1880. 
Flats on sites of Nos. 33-43, Abingdon-villas, 
Nos. 1 and 2. Shaftesbury-villas, and in Allen- 
street, 1899- 1900 — Messrs. Palgrave & Co.; 
London, City, and Midland Bank, No. 16, Leonard- 
iplace, 1899—Mr. W. W. Gwyther; the White 
‘Horse, rebuilt as the Holland Arms. St. Barnabas 
‘Church, Addison -road—Vulliamy, 1828-30 (west 
window by O’Connor) ; St. John the Baptist Church, 
Holland-road, begun in 1876—James_ Brooks 
‘T May 23, 1885, interior ; April 23, 1892, west front ; 
and June 20, 1895, the screen, by Mr. J. E. Tayler- 
anl Palace Mansions, Addison-road Bridge—Mr. 
F. Hemings, 1892. National Agricultural Hall, since 
‘Olympia, the two halls completed in 1886 after 
designs by Fi. E. Coe (0b. December ro, 1885), upon 
whose resignation by reason of ill-health, James 
“Edmeston was appointed architect; Mr. M. am 
Ende and Mr. A. T. Walmisley, engineers, designed 
the great iron roof described and illustrated, with 
details. in the Builder of December 31, 1887: see 
-also our illustrations of October 3, 1885, and 
May 29, 1886; Lucas & Son’s general contract 
amounted to 131!,573/.; Messrs. Handyside & Co., of 
Derby, contracted for the ironwork. New Post 
‘Office Savings Bank, begun in June, 1899—Mr. 
Henry Tanner (estimated cost of the buildings for 
7,000 Clerks, 180,000/. ; site cost 45,0001.) ; Kinder- 
‘garten Training College, Talgarth-road, new wing, 
1895—Mr. J. S. Quilter ; Fitzgeorge-avenue, begun 
‘in February, 1899, Mr. H. Lovatt, contractor—Mr. 
Delissa Joseph (opened by the Lord Mayor and 
“Sheriffs on January 6, 1901). Royal Albert Hall, 
iron roof—R. M. Ordish. Parish church memorial 
lych-gate and cloister, 1890. Kensington Gardens : 
St. Govor’s well, walled and stepped by Lord 
‘Llanover, 1856; St. Agnes well, at foot of Buck 
Barn Hill. 

South Kensinglon.—Churches: St. Peter, Onslow- 
gatdens, 1867—C. J, Freake; St. Stephen, 
Gloucester-road, 1865—Joseph Peacock ; St. Cuth- 
bert, Philbeach - gardens, 1884-7, decoration of 
‘interior—Mr. Cyril E. Power ; tower, porch, vesti- 
bule, colonnade, and narthex, Church of the Servite 
‘fathers or Servants of St. Mary, Mr. George Porter's 
tender, 4,804! , 1893—Mr. Jos. S. Hansom. 

Parish Workhouse and Infirmary, Marloes-road : 
administrative block and ward pavilions, Messrs. 
'W. Johnson & Co.’s tender, 35,5607, and Messrs. 
Stimpson & Co.’s tender, 11,866/. ; and nurses’ home ; 
buildings, machinery, and plant for electrical light- 
ing by Professor Robinson, 1892-r900—Mr. T. W. 
Aldwinckle ; Albert-court—Mr. R. J. Worley ; 31, 
-Courtfield-gardens—Sir G. G. Scott, who died there 
on March 27, 1878; No. 5 and other houses in 
‘Collingham-gardens [July 30, 1898], and Nos. 39 
(1883) and 43, Harrington-gardens {November 6, 
1897 ]—Messrs. Ernest George & Peto; Sussex- 
place, residential chambers, 1896 — Mr. W. H. 
‘Collbran; No. 7, Gloucester - terrace, art 
studios for Messrs. Elliott & Fry (C. E. Fry 
& Son) [October 9, 1886]—Mr. W. Flockhart. 
Hale, or Cromwell, House, pulled down in 1853, on 
the south side of Cromwell-road, where is now 
‘Queensberry -place. Coleherne House (temp. 
Charles L), at the corner, west, of Richmond-road 
and Redcliffe - gardens (formerly Walnut Tree- 
walk). Orford, afterwards Gloucester, Lodge, 6a., 

ed down in 1852, the home of Maria, Duchess. 
of Gloucester, her daughter Princess Sophia, and 
‘George Canning; on the site of the Florida Tea 
Gardens, in Gloucester-road, opposite the railway 
station. 

Earl's Court.—Churches: St. Jude, Collingham- 
road, on the Gunter estate [July 9, 1870]—George 
and Henry Godwin; St. Matthias, Warwick-road, 
1870—Hakewill ; St. Philip, Earl’s Court-road, 1857 

. —Thomas Jobnson. Barkston Gardens, 1886, on 
site of the house and grounds bought by John 
Hunter in 1764. The Exhibition grounds, 15 a., 
bought for 18,0007. by the District Railway Co, from 
Monsignor Capel. 
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STAINED - GLASS PANELS. — Messrs. Gustav 
‘Schulze and Jost send us (through their London 
agent Mr. Albert Becker) some illustrations and 
specimens of their ornamental stained-glass panels, 
apparently mainly intended for domestic work or 
for office buildings from the prevailing subjects and 
character. The glass is fixed in double-sided mas- 
sive metal glazing, which shows excellent and 
strong workmanship, fitting it for such situations as 
doors in business buildings, where panels are subject 
to a good deal of strain from constant swinging of 
the doors. Of the more important designs we can 
only judge from the monochrome illustrations in 
the illustrated catalogue, which does not give the 
colour, The style of the designs is ia the modern 
German taste, with which we have no sympathy, 
and which they will find will not be liked by 
English architects; but of course any style of 
design can be carried out in the process, as far as 
general lines are concecned. 


sington gravel-pits, at north end of Silver-street. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE work on the Basilica of the Sacré Cœur 
at Montmartre has already cost 35 millions of 
francs—1,400,000/.—and this sum will probably 
be doubled by the time the last stone has been 
fixed. The foundations and the lower portion 
of the bell-tower are now completed, but the 
upper portion, which will rise about 55 ft. 
above the summit of the dome of the church, 
will take another two years to complete. The 
decoration of the interior of the monument is 
rapidly advancing ; the chapels of St. Louis, 
of the Army, and of the Queens of France are 
already filled with magniticent mosaic panels ; 
the dome has been decorated with four sculp- 
tural groups representing the Evangelists. 
The artists and clergy who have collaborated 
on the building have been honoured by their 
busts being placed at a certain height just 
below the windows of the dome. These are 
the busts of the sculptors Barrias, Fagel, 
Michel, and Noel, and the cardinals Langenieux, 
Richard, and Guibert, the completing architect 
Rauline, and his collaborator Moreau. 

The Municipal Council has terminated its 
session by passing a vote for a new Metrc- 
politan line, of which M. Berlier is to be the 
engineer. This line, nearly 6 kilometres in 
length, will connect Montmartre with the 
Mont-Parnasse railway terminus. It is to 
follow the line of Rue Houdon, Rue Pigalle, 
Rue Blanche, Place de la Trinité, Rue St. 
Lazare, the Arcade Pasquier, Rue Boissy 
d’Anglas, the Place de la Concorde, crossing 
the Seine below the Pont de la Concorde, and 
then taking the line of Boulevard St. Germain 
and Boulevard Raspail, Rue and Place de 
Rennes, Rue d’Odessa, and Boulevard Edgar 
Quinet. The line will be very deep beneath 
the ground, varying from 8 metres to 38 mètres, 
with lifts for the public at fifteen stations. Two 
branches, one from the Gare St. Lazare to the 
Porte St. Ouen, the other from the Gare Mont 
Parnasse to the Porte de Versailles, will com- 
plete the system. The work will be com- 
menced shortly. The prolongation of the Rue 
de Rennes to the Seine will also be commenced 
shortly. The new portion of the street will 
cross the buildings of the Institute, including 
the principal court in which are situated the 
studios of the Academicians, that of M. Fremiet 
among others. A bridge over the Seine below 
the Pont Neuf will connect the new road with 
the Rue de Louvre. The cost of this bridge, 
which is to be of a monumental and decorative 
character, is estimated at 3,000,000 francs. 

It has been proposed to transform the Hotel 
de Paiva into a Mairie for the 8th arrondisse- 
ment, a scheme which has met with violent 
opposition from the inhabitants of the Champs 
Elysces, who do not wish to see a business 
building established there. Other strong 
objections have been raised on account of 
the objectionable associations connected with 
the building. It is now proposed to establish 
the new Mairie in the Rue de Penthievre on 
the site of an Infantry barracks, which can be 
provided for in some other quarter if the State 
consent to the arrangement. 

The Prefect of the Seine has at last settled 
the question of the Petit Palais. It is to be 
named Palais des Beaux Arts, and like the 
Galliera and Cernuschi Museums, it has been 
placed under the administrative direction of M. 
R. Brown, Inspector-in-Chief of the Fine Art 
Department of the municipality; and M. 
Georges Cain, Curator of the Carnavalet 
Museum, has been commissioned to arrange 
there the art collections now at Auteuil and else- 
where. Besides the permanent museum, the 
palace will be a place for temporary exhibitions, 
for which there are numerous applications 
—probab'y the first one will be the designs for 
street signs, which has been suggested by M. 
Detaille. This exhibition will probably take 
place in the spring, and will include not only 
models of signs proposed to be put up in the 
Paris streets, but a collection of ancient exam- 
ples from the Carnavalet Museum. 

The bust of the late Felix Tisserand has just 
been placed in the antechamber of the Institute, 
opposite to that of Chateaubriand. Tisserand 
was director of the Observatory of Paris and 
member of the Academie des Sciences; the 
bust is the work of M. Maillard. 

The well-known Grosse Horloge at Rouen is 
in a dangerous state of dilapidation, and the 
Municipality and the State have agreed to put 
the work into a thorough state of repair at 
their joint expense, 

The printed list of the winners of medals 
and diplomas at the 1900 Exposition is now 


being issued, and occupies 1,500 pages. 
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Five 
thousand medals and diplomas have already 
been despatched to their owners, but there are 
still about 15,000 to send off. M. Pickard has 
commenced his report on the Exhibition of 
1900, 

Much talk is made about the two fissures 
which have been discovered in the stonework of 
the façade of the new Opéra Comique, on the 
Place Boieldieu. The architect, M. Bernier, 
has been much blamed, but according to him 
these fissures are merely local and have not 
the slightest importance as regards the solidity 
of the facade. 

The auction of the ground now occupied by 
a portion of the old Marché du Temple wag 
not successful, there being no offers above the 
starting sum. 

The inauguration of the new Victor Hugo 
Museum in the buildings of the Place Royale— 
now Place des Vosges—will not take place on 
February 26 next as proposed. The installa- 
tion will not be complete by that time, and the 
hoped-for inauguration to take place during the 
fêtes to celebrate the centenary of the birth of 


‘the poet will have to be postponed. The delay 


is put down to the slackness of the authorities, 
and various difficulties with the late occupiers 
of this portion of the building. The centenary 
fetes, however, will not suffer. The monument 
to Victor Hugo, now being completed by M. 
Barrias will be duly unveiled on February 26, 
A great commemoration {cte will take place in 
the afternoon at the Panthéon, and a representa- 
tion of one of Hugo’s dramas at the Théatre 
Francais in the evening. 

A small fire at the Palace of Versailles has 
called the attention of the authorities to the 
fact that this marvellous museum of decorative 
art and history is entirely unprovided with any 
efficient provision against danger from fire} 
The Prefet of the Seine and Oise Department 
has requested the public powers to inquire into 
the matter with all urgency. 

The Court of Appeal at Paris has just 
acquitted MM. Mattrat and Galeron, the con- 
tractor and architect respectively of the foot- 
bridge of the Globe Celeste, the fall of which 
caused so many deaths during the Exhibition. 
The court, however, confirmed the decision of 
the former court as regards the responsibil:ty 
of M. Tedesco, the engineer of the foot- 
bridge. 

The director of the Gobelins Tapestry Manu- 
factory has decided to reproduce in tapestry 
Botticelli's well-known picture the allegory of 
spring. A copy is being made from the 
picture in the Museum at Florence, and the 
tapestry work will be commenced at the 
Gobelins as soon as the copy is completed. 

The new Creche of Vincennes was in- 
augurated a few days ago. The building has 
cost about 6,o00/., a third of which was 
obtained from the taxes on betting clubs, and 
the rest from public and communal subscrip- 
tions. The architect is M. Fromont, architect 
to the Town of Vincennes, and the building is 
said to be arranged in such a manner as to 
make it one of the most modern of this style of 
institution. 

It is very probable that the additions pro- 
posed by M. Puech to the terms of the law of 
1793 concerning copyright in artistic work will 
be passed by the French Government. The 
new terms consist in an addition to the first 
article of the law of 1793; after the words 
“authors of all kinds of writings, composers 
of music,” the wods “architects, sculptors,” 
are to be added. It is also added, ‘‘ the same 
rights apply to sculpture of ornaments, what- 
ever may be the distribution or the merit of the 
work,” 

The jury for the ‘concourse de facades” of 
houses built in 1900 is now making its visits of 
examination to all the buildings inscribed for 
the competition. There are fitty competitors 
this year, as against seventy-one for the last com-. 
petiuon. 

There is a little difficulty concerning the 
arrangement of the next Salon at Paris. M. 
Roujon, the Minister of Fine Arts, has in- 
formed the Socicté des Artistes Francais that 
the Grand Palais of the Champs Elysées cannot 
be put at its disposal before April 14 next, 
owing to its occupation by the Concours 

Hippique. M. Bougoereau, the President of 
the Société, finds the time too short for the 
necessary work of installation before the open- 
ing day of the next Salon, and it is said that 
the Socicté will renounce holding the Salon of 
1902 if the above date is maintained. 


The Société Nationale des Architectes de 
France have elected M. Fernoux president 


- novelist. 
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M. Bouhon vice-president, and M. Christie 
secretary, for the year 1992. 

The Paris Municipal Council has decided to 
invite the public authorities to consider the 
scheme of installing two works in the Seine De- 
partment for the combustion of domestic refuse. 
The number of rag-pickers who each morning 
ransack the boxes of refuse which each house- 
holder is obliged to place in the street in front 
of his house each night, or place in an avail- 
able position in his courtyard, are up in arms 
‘against this scheme. 

The industrial exhibition at the Galliera 
‘Museum last year had excellent results, and 
was of real value to French artists. Next 
April another exhibilion will be opened there 
consisting of ceramic work, wood-carving, 
-stained glass, and bookbinding. It is intended 
in future that each exhibitor at these exhibitions 
should furnish drawings of the objects he has 
exhibited, which will constitute a permanent 
exhibition of designs in applied art. 

Early in the year, probably in February, an 
exhibition of the works of Falguière will be 
held at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, which will 
include sculptures, pictures, drawings, and 
models, collected by the widow of the artist 
and his friend, Paul Dubois. 

The interesting “ Musée de l'Opera,” which 
has been completely rearranged, will be open 
to the public in a few days. Among other 
objects it will include an interesting collection 
of reproductions of old stage scenery, with its 
decorations and its primitive machinery. — 

M. Bonnier, the architect to the Palais de 
’Elysée, is continuing the decoration under- 
taken by his lamented predecessor, M. 
Chancel, and MM. Carlier and Guilbert have 
just finished the models for two figures repre- 
senting “Les Danses Anciennes.” These 
statues, which are to be executed in marble, 
are to decorate the lawns behind the Avenue 
Gabriel. | 

The number of statues in Paris goes on 
increasing. That of Balzac, by Falguiere, 
-which has been refused a place in the Palais 
Royale, because the Metropolitan Railway 
Station is in the way, is now to be set up in 
the Boulevard Haussmann at the end of the 
Rue Balzac, and near the house of the great 
The statue of Gavarni, the carica- 
turist, is to be raised by public subscription, 
but no place has yet been found for it. The 
statue of Gramme, the electrician, is to be set 
up alongside of the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers. It isthe work of M. Mathurin-Moreau. 
We must not forget to mention the porcelain 
tower, which the Sevres Manufactory is com- 
missioned to execute, to replace the erection 


„called the Lantern of Demosthenes in the 


Park of St. Cloud, which was destroyed in the 
war of 1870. The new erection, from the designs 
of M. Sandier, the Director at Sevres, will be a 
great deal higher than its predecessor. It will be 
in circular form, 8 metres in d‘ameter and 
45 metres high. It will have seven stories 
with a circular staircase copied from that at 
the Chiteau de Chambord. The 3c,000 pieces 
of which the tower is composed will be done 
in 100 batches, and take five years to prepare. 
They are all to be of stoneware, with poly- 
chromatic decoration on the exterior. The 
work will certainly not be completed before 
1907. We may mention also the new seal of 
the University of Paris, the model of which has 
just been completed by M. Chaplain. It bears 
on one side a view of the Sorbonne, and on the 
other a group of three personages Collected 
under a portico; the central figure personifies 
the University, under the figure of a woman in 
a Doctor’s cap and gown, and two young stu- 
dents, boy and girl, listening to her instruc- 
tions. The figure of the girl is a sort of official 
indication of the adinission of women to scien- 
tific instruction, and their right to assume the 
title of either Doctor or Avocat. 
a E 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS —A 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
will be held on Monday next, the Oth inst., when a 
paper will be read on “Two Ionic Capitals in the 
Batish Museum,” by Dr. A. S. Murray, Keeper of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum, 
illustrated by lantera slides. 

CEMENT JN NORTH FORMOSA, — Writing last 
month on the trade of N orth Formosa, Mr. Acting- 
Consul Wawn incidentally remarks :—“ The import 
of cement during the year Ig00 was valued at 
23.3391., all of which cme from Japan. I am 
informed, however, that the Japanese are now 
beginning to take more of the Green Island Cement 
Company's production, it being much superior to 
the Japanese-made article. The price of the foreign 
company’s cement has been reduced till it is almost 
as low as the Japanese.” 


Sllustrations. 


WESTMINSTER ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CATHEDRAL. 


Sa [NCE the Houses of Parliament there 
| has been no such remarkable build- 
S4] ing erected in London as the new 
Westminster Cathedral. It would be prema- 
ture to enter upon a detailed account or 
criticism, or to speak of it as an accomplished 
success, for from the nature of the interior, 
which, in the architect's estimation, is the most 
important part of any church, it cannot be 
finished for many years to come. But the 
scaffolding surrounding the exterior is fast 
vanishing—sufficiently so to allow of the view 
presented to our readers being made. 

It is unfortunate that it is impossible to get 
further away from the building, which is 
closely surrounded by lofty houses on three 
sides. The apse and flanking turrets compose 
with great effect, though the archbishop’s 
palace shuts off the best point of view. The 
inside—at present a tremendous pile of naked 
brickwork, crowned with the four great 
saucer domes—is most impressive, even as it 
is, without the marble veneer and mosaic 
that is eventually to adorn it. It will be 
possible for the public to view this when it 
is thrown open for worship shortly after the 
Coronation, and until the interior is seen 
no opinion should be expressed upon the merits 
of the whole. In our opinion it is a build- 
ing likely to be regarded by future generations 
as marking an epoch in English architecture. 
The plan is eminently suited to a great con- 
gregational service ; the acoustics are said to 
be perfect; and the style of architecture is most 
suitable from economical reasons to a great 
church. It is at present the one building of 
absorbing interest to students and to many 
practicising architects besides. Its claim upon 
our attention is not based upon any mere 
striking originality, but upon the effective 
effort of a great mind to solve a problem that 
is always new and always surrounded by the 
many cramping conditions of sits, require- 
ments, and cost. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


IT is unnecessary here to describe in detail 
the various buildings of Windsor Castle or to 
enumerate the many scenes in the history of 
England from the time of the Conquest to the 
present that its walls have witnessed. It seems 
htting, however, at the beginning of a year 
which will be marked by the gorgeous cere- 
monial of the Coronation, that a view of this 
most imposing of Royal residences should be 
included in the New Year’s number of this 
journal. 

Much work was done during the last century 
to which architecturally exception might be 
taken, but the general effect of “scale” re- 
mains, and the middle and lower wards are 
particularly full of interest. The view chosen 
is that from the meadows on the north-west 
between the town and theriver. There is a 
fine contrast between the solidity of the Curfew 
Tower and the walls that flank it, and the 
delicacy of the detail of the chapel of St. 
George and the Garter Knights; these, to- 
gether with the great mass of the Reund rower 
or keep in the background and the group of 
still picturesque houses below the Castle walls, 
make a group which it would be difficult to 
surpass. R. W. PAUL. 


THE TOMB OF MAXIMILIAN I, 
INNSBRUCK. 


THIS imposing conception is due, in the first 
place, to an Augsburg artist, Guglielmo 
Sesselschreiber, though the work was mainly 
carried out on his lines by other artists. 

The idea of an avenue of figures leading the 
eye up to the principal object in the com- 
position is a very appropriate and striking 
one ; possibly derived, in some remote way, 
from the Egyptian avenue of sphinxes, or the 
Druid avenue of stones. 

The figures are mostly by Michael and 
Stephen Godle, Lendenstreich, and others. 
Peter Vischer was among the contributors. 
The statues are in bronze. 

In the centre, towards the east, is Maxi- 
milian, in imperial robes and crown, kneeling 
on an elevated sarcophagus. At the angles 
are small accessory figures representing 
virtues. The sides of the sarcophagus are 
adorned with reliefs, representing scenes from 


the life of Maximilian. All this structure ig 
surrounded by an elaborate grille of German 
character. 

On the north and south sides, standing 
between the columns of the nave, on a raiseg 
plinth, are twenty-four majestic figures, and 
on the east side four more. These represent 
ancestors and relatives of the illustrious de- 
ceased. Among the former, it is interesting to 
note the inclusion of “ King Arthur of Britain.” 
The figures stand in sets of four, the “ Clod- 
wig,” “ Hapsburg,” and “ Cimburgis ” groups, 

sep 


The figures bear torches, sceptres, swor 
batons, &c., besides elaborate gre al 
The extraordinary armour and costume of 
these statues, their lifelike action and character- 
istic portraiture, render the tout ensemble 
most singular and impressive. A. C. C. 


SOMERSET HOUSE BEFORE THE 
EMBANKMENT. 


THIS drawing was made by Mr. W. Monk 
on the basis of old prints, to show the effect of 
Sir W. Chambers’s principal architectara} 
work before its river front was intruded upon 
and spartiely hid by the Thames Embank- 
ment. 

Itis given in connexion with the article on 
Sir W. Chambers which will be found op 
another page. 


THE GATEWAY TO THE ALBANY, AS 
ORIGINALLY DESIGNED . BY 
CHAMBERS. 


THIS illustration is from a large unpublished 
water-colour in the Soane Museum, and shows 
the design for the entrance to the forecourt of 
what afterwards became the Albany 
Chambers, but was originally designed by 
Sir W. Chambers as a town house for the 
second Lord Holland, under the title op 
Piccadilly House, and in 1770 sold to the first 
Viscount Melbourne, when it took the name of 
Melbourne House. In 1804 it was trans 
formed into the Albany Mansions and 
additions made to it in the rear for further 
accommodation, this work being carried out 
by Holland. 

There appears to be just room for doubt 
whether this gateway was actually carried out 
or not ; at least we can find no documentary 
evidence of it beyond this drawing ; but Mr. 
Birch, the curator of the Soane Museum, is of 
opinion that it represents what was these and 
has been removed. 

We are inclined to the same opinion, be- 
cause the drawing is grouped im the Soane 
Museum along with a set containing a large 


water - colour view of the quadrangle of- 


Somerset House as it stands, and other views 
of buildings known to have existed ; and the 
original of this bears more the appearance of 
a drawing taken from the actual building thar 
of an imaginary one to exhibit a design. 
Moreover, considering the usual practice of 
that day, it seems hardly likely that a noble- 
man’s town house would stand for half a 
century or so with an open forecourt in front 
of it, and no gate or barrier. 

_ The wall shown on the left of the drawing. 
is that of the courtyard of old Burlington 
House ; the realistic manner in which it is 
shown supports the idea that the drawing 
represented actual work in silu. 


VARIOUS WORKS BY SIR WILLIAM 
CHAMBERS. 


Tuis sheet of illustrations shows examples.of 
some of Sic W. Chambers’s work. Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the “Marino,” Clontarf, 
are well known, and have been illustrated 
before in our pages. 

Duddingstone House, near Edinburgh, is less 
familiar. We give a view of the hall and stair- 
case, and an illustration of one of the chimney- 
pieces (a class of ornamental design of which 
Chambers did a good deal), from photographs 
which the present proprietor of the house has 
kindly allowed us to have taken. 

The elevation and plan of the house, repro- 
duced from the “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” will be 
found on page 5. 


VARIOUS DESIGNS AND DETAILS BY 
SIR WILLIAM :CHAMBERS. 


THESE designs are photographed from draw- 
ings in the Soane Museum, where there 16 an 
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VIEWS IN OLD KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


ibed in any way except by the collective | “ Backer’s Tooren.” To the south of the latter | which is from a portion of Salway’s splendid 
TES the portfolio which contains them. | extended the “Hiiy kay” and the “ Bierhof.” | collection of elevations and plans (in the British 
Against the latter was a large solid gateway, | Museum manuscript -room) made for the 

and | Turnpike Trust, and in which every house, 


: Urri Garden Build- great | post, hedge,and every detail is plotted in plan 
ie ore ar BoIn OE Wien oe far as general i , | and elevation along some miles of road, and 
style is concerned, might pass for either It | Shown in drawings finished with the greatest 
mausolea or park pavilions ; in No. 2, however, | w delicacy and precision.. The work is worth 


examination merely as an example of beautiful 
ance. At the back of the sheet on which 


.4 is d is a note to the effect that ; : S 
Others: should have been a tablet with an in- he south ; the latter had three “ rose specially bears on the subject of the article on 
scription to Valour, Beauty, and Science,” | windows” atthe eastern end. The principal | Knightsbridge in the present issue, as it shows 
which points to the erection being intended to | gate was to the east, and consisted of a large | the actual position of the bridge over the West 


The portion which we have reproduced 


i tive. archway flanked on either side by pierced | Bourne which ultimately gave its name to the 
be Nol «ls one of four clevauiene y whole district. The other places shown are 
of the four walls of a library, and is interesting | mental red to in the article on Knights- 
as an attempt to render the bookcases a more | Tuscan rusticated col bridge. The view of St. George’s Hospital is 


i t ofgvindows ; No. 3 | church until it reach hat is now Grosvenor-place, as it 
gpa Eina the’ ; Citadel,” | appeared till nearly the close of the eighteenth 


e 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN HALL FOR ONE 
OF THE NEW LONDON BOROUGHS. 


way beyond the “ Vercoope tower”; on THE above was the subject set by the Roya) 
out a break anda tablet running through the | its south bank stood the ancient church of deer pat pee a eg ae er for the gold 
bedmould and the [word illegible) moulding of | St. Walburg, called “ De Borch Kircke,” with ee an ans ne udentship in Architec- 
the architrave.” ‘The lower one, within the ja lofty western tower and slate spire. It has, eee rebb with t re Pid gained by Mr. Bernard 
arch, is a direction to the effect that there is to however, entirely disappeared, with the moat, R e bi e a which we publish 
be a “plain arch with impost, archivolt, console, | which was constructed by Henry 1., Duke of | the aS ve view and the plan of the prin- 
[word illegible] and festoons, the under part of | Brabant, in I201, to enclose the suburb which ee oli inecte-theaaihes a 
the impost to range with the top of the flat part had then grown important. In 1 314, however, ae e tollowing fe eau hor s description of 
of the fifth rustick.” The notes are interest- | it became necessary to construct a new moat | his intentions in the design :— 
ing because they throw a light on the way of and fortifications; and in 1 543 Charles V.| «The design was planned on the assumption that 
working in those days, indicating that the | built a new town round the old one, and sur- | jn London the public hall should be distinct from 
general character of the details required was rounded it with a moat and walls. The Only | the official portion of the building. The public 
so well understood that it was only necessary ae gon tira vitae a it was the Hanseatic T wee sae sparen En oe FE 
to mention them in writing. ; all, wilh its lo wer. ; , A 
Nos. 7 and 8 are decorative details for] Several later additions have been made, but dors on each floor, “Pome aat om the main corri- 
Somerset House. No.7 is evidently intended | until a few years back the plan was not] from the side streets communicate rita nts 
for a room in connexion with the naval materially changed, as may be seen by com- side with the Rates Office and Accountant's d 
administration, from the nautical character of paring Eitzinger’s plan with that given in| ment on the ground floor and the council chamber 
the details ; No. 8 is a frieze for one of the Murray’s “ Handbook” for 1858. and committee rooms over, and on the other side, 
doors of the Royal Academy rooms, Eitzinger gives in his views drawings of the 


Surveyor's and Electrical Engineer's drawing offices 


Antwerp, especially one which belonged to aad the Mayor's suite of rooms over. A separate 


` the Duke of Alva. This was a fine example of 
RR ee O E OAE naval architecture of the period, and I have 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. introduced it into the view in the position 
WHEN arriving at Antwerp, and, for the first | where it would have most probably have 
time, seeing the fine view of the town from | floated. H. W. BREWER. 
the Scheldt, it must often occur to the visitor 
to wonder what kind of buildings occupied the 
“river front” in the Middle Ages before the 
vast modern hotels, wharves, and warehouses 
were erected, furming such discordant ele- 


did an injustice to Mr. Webb in complaining 
of the inadequate cloakroom accommodation 


ON THE SCHELDT IN THE TIME OF 
VAN ARTEVELDE. 


————________ 
MONUMENT AT CHARTRES, 


THIS monument, of which we Sive a general 
view and an enlarged illustration of the central 
group of sculpture, has recently been erected 
at Chartres to the memory of natives of the 
Department of Eure and Loire who fell in the 
Franco-German war. It is placed at the 
entrance to the “Promenade des Charbon- 


g | Taylor's great poem, R pa the Scheldt at 
turies, especially at the close of | different towns on its banks, so as to prevent 
ee Eton and a l of the nine- | the French from using the river for the trans- 
teenth. Down to that period the general | port of their supplies. 
aspect of the view had remained pretty much , In making this sketch of an imaginary 
as in earlier times. The French Revolution medizeval bridge, I have supposed it to be one 
seems to have created more havoc here than] of the bridges thus blocked by Artevelde’s 
in the land which originated a A ne want | orders ; a massive an across oe a 
to study out what has been Jost at Antwerp we | movable boom across the centre arch, which | entran: d : 
should consult such books as “' Brabantia Sacra | could be opened for the passage of friendly | niers, E Pe as will be seen, of an arch 
et Profana,” or Eitzinger’s “ De Leone Belgico.” | craft if necessary, and which suggests the idea | flanked by a curved screen wall. Over the arch 


The former work is dated 1696, and illustrated | of the “ turnpike” in the quotation at the foot | i8 4 central feature decorated with the arms of 
by L. Voisterman, Harrewyn, Wencelaus 


Hollar, &c., but is very rare, and the copy The iron grids or grates erected on the but- 
I possess is the only one I have ever seen. | tresses suggest the primitive method of lighting 
The latter book, though earlier in date, is to at night by fires. The heads on pikes over the 
be met with in several old collections, It has gate may be thought out of keeping with the 
upon its inner “title page ” the curious looking sway of Philip van Artevelde, who though a 
date CIp,15, LXXXIII. (1583). resolute was not (for those times) a cruel man ; 


There is a third book called “Les Delices | put if his captains were such rough diamonds 
de Brabant,” which is not scarce ; the illustra- | 2 Taylor pictures them in the characters of 


tions consist of some very inferior copies of “Van den Bosch” and “ Roosdyk,” any town 


“ Brabantia Sacra” and a few original draw- under their immediate guardianship would 
ings of little merit. probably have been made to furnish executions 
Judging from these three works, we can trace enough to keep up a good supply of this pecu- 


the alterations which have been made in the liarly medizeval form of gateway decoration. 
river wall. Originally there were two towers 


Beneath the arch is the Principal group of 

€ M. Henri 
Allouard, consisting of a female figure sym- 
bolising France, waving a Standard, and Sup- 
posed to be pointing to the enemy. At her 
feet is a wounded officer still endeavouring to 
defend himself. At the extremities of the 
monument are placed two bronze figures, at 
the right an Artilleryman, at the left a Mobile,, 
the work respectively of M. Loiseau-Bailly and 
M. Boverie. In front of the monument is a 
large semicircular basin of water into which 


which was inaugurated at the end of October 
last year, is a fine example of the judgment 


ee ee, a os ks iar 


‘West Stockwell-street to get good rooms in 


_ supported on 
- scale to the hall. The lighting is by the three 


` The Moot Hall is the crowning feature of the 


- actual pleasure, at every turn. 
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and good taste which the French bring to tear 


on works of this kind, and the happy result of 
collaboration between architect and sculptors, 
whereby a work is secured which is a har- 
monious whole. 

—_—_ a a 


COLCHESTER TOWN HALL. 


THE new town-hall at Colchester was on 
view to the public last week. The impression 
received from the actual building is very dif- 
ferent from that conveyed by the drawings 
«hich we have been able to publish from time 
to time. These drawings were mostly prepared 
in competition, and, except for the clever plan- 
aing, gave an impression of straining after ori- 
ginality, resulting—if we may so describe it— 
in a “jumpy ” design. We hope the time is not 
far off when perspective drawings will be 
excluded from competitions, unless necessary 
to express a scheme unintelligible to the 
assessor in plan and elevation. In reality, 
Mr. Belcher, the architect of the Colchester 
town-hall, has, in our opinion, only just missed 
producing a great building; its defects are 
rather the architect's misfortune than his fault, 
due partly to the site and partly to the require- 
ments. 

The site is a corner one in a prominent part 
of the High-street, restricted in area, and with 
its frontages at an acute angle with each other. 
The requirements consisted of a Moot-hall, 
council-chambers and committee-rooms, law 
courts and police offices, municipal offices, and 
a public library. Our readers who studied 
Mr. Belcher’s plans will remember the general 
arrangement of these requirements ; he took 
advantage of the considerable incline down 


the basement besides heating-chambers and 
stores. On the lower ground floor are the 
public library, the police offices and cells, 
strong rooms, and the weights and measures 
department. On the ground floor is the 
principal entrance from the High-street, lead- 
ing into a spacious hall with municipal offices 
on right and left, with a fine marble staircase 
in the centre, under which is direct access to 
the law courts corridor, which has an entrance 
of its own in West Stockwell-street. The law 
courts are two moderate-sized rooms, exactly 
alike, panelled and furnished in unpolished 
oak, with great dignity of design and charm of 
detail. 

The grand staircase leads to the council 
chamber and committee rooms on the first 
floor. An ample corridor runs the length of 
the building to right and left of the main 
staircase ; on the High-street side are a fine 
suite of committee rooms capable of being 
thrown into one by sliding partition doors. 
The council chamber is fitted cleverly into an 
irregular quadrilateral, which is squared up 
and centralised by the use of detached 


- columns and by the segmental arch at the 


upper end of the room, which enhances the 
dignity of the dais. The chamber is lighted 
by large windows of stained glass of con- 
siderable merit. The Chairman of the new 
Town Hall Committee and present Mayor, Mr. 
Wilson Marriage, presented “the Huguenot 
window,” which commemorates the reception 
given by the town to the French Huguenots 
and Flemish refugees and the establishment 
by the latter of the weaving trade. Both 
the glass and design are very fine, the work of 
Messrs. Powell & Sons. The other windows 
are also very good in a simpler and more 
architectural way, and are presented by 
Councillor Claude E. Egerton-Green. Here 
we may remark upon the excellence of the 


glass throughout, including that in the Moot 


Hall, which is more or less descriptive of 
the history of Colchester, arranged by Mr. 
W. Gurney Benham. In most of the windows 
a plain background sets off the concentrated 
coloured portions with admirable decorative 
effect. 

The Moot Hall has been placed upon the 
second floor—a bold idea. It measures about 
30 ft. by 40 ft, with a barrel-vaulted roof 
twelve pairs of detached 
columns, the order giving great richness and 


handsome windows already referred to on the 
High-street side, and by a subdued top light. 


design ; the marble staircase attracts you from 
floor to floor, the grasp of the planning and 
the mastery of detail giving interest, if not 

Throughout 
the scale is small but firmly held, plain wall 


' space is cherished, and cornice and coffering 


as an architectural composition.” 
of its antiquity, and also upon the extraordinary 


enrichment and adornment of their municipal 
enterprise. They have contributed to a deeply 


lucidity that is art, whatever style it may be 
clothed in. The style has a slightly Genoese 
flavour, not out of keeping with the liberal 
foreign traditions of the city. 


construction and behaviour of motor traffic 
vehicles has been observed since the institu- 
tion of the Liverpool trials, some three years 
ago, with the object of encouraging the 
development of heavy motor waggons suitable 
for trade and agricultural requirements, In 
the judge's report of the Igor trials, the opinion 
is expressed that reliance may be placed upon 
the systems to which gold medals have been 
awarded, for regular employment in general 
haulage operations where due care and super- 
vision are exercised. Amongst the vehicles 
taking part were two propelled by internal 


The chief drawback of these was the heavy 
cost of fuel per ton-mile as compared with that 
of solid fuel in steam-propelled waggons, but 
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most carefully studied. Here and there 
originality has been rather needlessly sought 
after in some comparatively unimportant 
detail, perhaps humanising the whole by an 
imperfection. 

With regard to the exterior, we may say at 
once that it would have been better without 
the tower. The tower in itself is a fine piece 
of work, but there was no place for it on 
the site; it is choked by petty offices and 
by the roof of the main building. We do 
not blame Mr. Belcher for this—we do not 
know his opinion upon it. He had that most 
difficult problem, the combination, on practi- 
cally the same elevations, of large and small 
requirements, with a monumental tower 
thrown in. If the result is not wholly har- 
monious, it is, as Mr. Shaw (the assessor) 
expressed it in his report, “ a scheme of very 
exceptional merit . . . which will impress 
all as being not merely exceedingly well fitted 
for its purpose, but most original and striking 
Colchester 
is to be congratulated upon a building worthy 


generosity of individual citizens in gifts for the 


interesting modern building—modern in its 
varied requirements, expressed with the 
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MOTOR VEHICLES FOR HEAVY 
TRAFFIC. 


A GRADUAL and marked improvement in the 


combustion engines using petroleum spirit. 


it is probable that this disadvantage would be 
more than counterbalanced in many cases by 
the ability of travelling considerable distances 


at speeds of from six to eight iniles an hour 


with loads not exceeding two tons. The 
further adoption of internal combustion engines 
for heavy traffic will be largely dependent upon 
the utilisation of commercial forms of petro- 
leum, under the varying conditions imposed 
by road locomotion, and without the creation 
of anuisance. Solid fuel was chiefly used for 
the steam-propelled waggons taking part in the 
competition, and we are pleased to inotice that 
the judges consider no risk of fire need attach 
to such vehicles by reason of discharges from 
the funnel, as the effective baffling of sparks, 
cinders, and dust has now been successfully 
accomplished. Moreover, it is stated that no 
nuisance need arise from the blowing-off of 
steam, as the firing can always be under ade- 
quate control. 

So far as performance is concerned, it is now 
established that in good weather a motor 
waggon can average five miles an hour, thus 
bringing a journey of forty miles a day well 
within the practical limit. The vehicles to 
which medals were awarded are considered to 
be capable of going anywhere that a horse- 
drawn vehicle is ordinarily required to go, and 
to possess the advantage of being able to travel 
backwards wit& great facility—a feature of 
considerable help in entering and leaving 
many loading places. Gradients of I in 9 appear 
to be readily ascended, and short lengths of road 
as eteep as I in 8 to be climbed without diffi- 
culty by fully-laden vehicles. In manceuvring 
and in ascending or descending hills, the 
judges consider the powers of control possessed 
by the driver are distinctly superior to those 
exhibited by the best types of horse-drawn 
vehicles. One undesirable feature is that on 
all but one of the waggons tested constant 
stoking is still necessary. This might be 
avoided by the adoption of automatic firing 
arrangements, which are to be desired for 
more reasons than one. The judges make 
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lengthy comment upuit dic icgal restrictions 
which at present interfere with the develop- 
ment of a most promising British industry. 
Motor traffic is placed at a disadvantage com- 
pared with horse-drawn traffic in the respects 
that the same load may not be carried, and 
that the width of the vehicles must be kept 
within certain fixed limits. The report recom- 
mends that a limit of 16 tons moving weight 
for any single motor vehicle shall be substituted 
for the present limit, which being on the tare 
alone has sometimes the absurd effect of 
rendering equal moving loads legal or illegal, 
according to the proportions existing between 
tare and gross weight. 
load could not cause injury to roads, providing 
the width of tyres were properly regulated. 
On the contrary, it would be of direct benefit, 
as the action of the steam roller demonstrates, 
and the extended use of motor waggons would 
reduce the serious damage done to highways 
by the pounding and scraping action of horses’ 
feet. It is to be hoped that the report will 
bring home to the authorities the fact that 
restrictive enactments are now depriving the 
country of industrial facilities which ought to 
be enjoyed, and that they are preventing the 
development of motor waggons for military 
purposes, thus ‘adding unnecessarily to the 
burdens of the taxpayer. 


An increase of axle 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION,— 


A meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association was held recently in the new rooms 
of the Association, 117, George-street. Mr. 
Henry F. Kerr, President, occupied the chair 
and, referring to the minutes of the Council 
meetings, which reported upon what had been 
done in connexion with the proposed buildings 
at Edinburgh Castle, said he had seen the 
Town Clerk that day, and he had been told that 
the matter was not being lost sight of by the 
Town Council, and that nothing definite would 
be'done until the Joint Committee of members of 
their Association, the Cockburn Association 
and the Arts Club had been informed on the 
subject and given an opportunity of again 
expressing their views upon it. 
afterwards read by Councillor Mackenzie on 
“Ventilating and Heating.” 
he mentioned that eight or more persons 
often travelled in a single compartment 
of a railway carriage with the doors 
shut, so that they had only about 245 ft.— 
30 cubic feet per head—and he characterised 
that as a veritable death-breeding trap. He 
went on to say that some of the sleeping 
berths of the London trains, where a person 
was locked up for eight hours, were almost as 
bad, and that all that took place whilst autho- 
rities alleged that a healthy adult in repose 
required 2,000 cubic feet of fresh air for 
healthy breathing. The lecturer’s strongest 
indictment, however, was made against the 
want of fresh air in the dwelling-house, and 
more especially in the bedroom, which most 
people thought should be as closely secured 
against any incoming air as it was possible to 
make it, and he was persuaded that more 
consumption and other diseases were con- 
tracted through foul air in bedrooms than in 
any other manner, by the lowering of the 
vitality of the body, and making it a fit 
breeding place for all kinds of infectious 
and other diseases. 


A paper was 


Incidentally 


He next adverted 
to the ventilation of churches and public build- 


ings, and, while admitting the desirableness of 


good ventilation in these, expressed some sur- 
prise that so much should be made of having 
to sit for one hour and a half in the week in a 
polluted atmosphere in the church when no 
objection was taken to sleeping seven hours 
per day in the poisonous atmosphere of the 
unventilated bedroom. He did not think the 
lower classes were much more to blame than 
the classes above them, as he often found the 
most deplorable want of education on this sub- 
ject among educated people. Crowded schools 
should be as thoroughly ventilated as possible 
by mechanical means, and it was not there, he 
said, that economical ideas of cheapness sho 
be entertained. Passing on to the second por- 
tion of his subject—namely, heating—he ex- 
pressed his strong partiality for the open fire as 
the cheeriest and the healthiest means of heat- 
ing and promoting ventilation. He admitted its 
want of economy as compared with the close 
stove, but with all its drawbacks he put EF 
open fire first. In large rooms he woul 
supplement the open fire by fixing hot-water 
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altogether the hiding of hot-water pipes or 
coils in cases or behind screens, where they 
could not be regularly cleaned. Putting the 
open fire first, Mr. Mackenzie put the gas-stove 
without a chimney last. That, he thought, was 
the worst possible means of heating. A gas- 
stove, vomiting out poisonous fumes into the 
atmosphere of a room, was nothing else than a 
poison manufactory, and should be prohibited 
by law. The fact of such a stove not giving 
off an offensive smell only added to the danger 
from the apparatus. He pointed out that when 
gas was burned carbonic gas must be given 
off, which, although not directly a poison, did 
not support life, and polluted the air. He went 
further, and said that often from imperfect 
combustion carbonic oxide was generated, the 
effects of which had often proved fatal. He 
believed gas had a great future before it asa 
heating agent, but he trusted that effectual means 
would always be taken to get rid of the fumes. 
He advised that, in estimating the amount of 
heating for any building, a basis of 25 deg. 
of frost outside should be taken, in order that 
when the cold weather came—though it might 
mot come for years—the apparatus might be 
able to keep 50 deg. or 60 deg. Fahr. inside. 
Finally, he made allusion to the usual mode in 
which architects proceeded in getting three or 
four heating engineers to give schemes and 
estimates, which had no common basis, and 
which varied widely in cost, the upshot often 
being that the cheapest scheme was taken, 
which frequently turned out to be the dearest, 
because the worst, in the end.—Scofsman. 
RoYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF 
{RELAND.—On the 19th ult. the annual general 
meeting of the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland was held in the offices, 20, 
Lincoln-place. Mr. G. C. Ashlin, R.H.A., the 
newly-elected President, on taking the chair, 
thanked the members for the honour they had 
conferred upon him in electing him to one of 
the highest positions in the gift of the 
institute. The President, in the course of an 
address, said that, coming after the long and 
successful presidency of Sir Thomas Drew, 
during which the interests of the Institute 
were so much advanced, he thought that his 
task would not be an easy one. Continuing, 
he deprecated the practice which had sprung up 
of late amongst public companies who had their 
headquarters in London in employing English 
architects in erecting buildings in Dublin. He 
recognised the difficulties in connexion with 
ecclesiastical work which were experienced in 
finding artificers here with the necessary 
equipment for carrying out the ideas of their 
clients, and to improve the present condition 
of affairs help had been promised by their 
public departments, and especially by the 
technical schools, and he thought that still 
durther assistance might be given if prizes 
were offered at the Cork Exhibition for speci- 
mens of the work which were now in constant 
demand.—-The secretary, Mr. W. Kaye Parry, 
cead the annual report, which stated the satis- 
faction that has been felt at the inauguration 
of the Ulster Society of Architects, a body 
affiliated to their own, and formed for the 
purpose of organising the architects of the 
Northern province on the same lines as their 
own Institute. In consequence of the refusal 
of the Ennis Asylum Board, in the proposed 
competition for the extensive additional 
buildings, to appoint, as assessor, an architect 
who should have power to amend the faulty 
conditions of the competition, the Council 
advised the members of the Institute 
to abstain from taking part in the competition, 
and they were glad to say that the members 
loyally supported the action of the Council in 
this matter. During the year they lost no 
members through death, while, on the other 
hand, they had gained a considerable number 
of new members, the total now standing at 
IoI.—Mr. J. Rawson Carroll proposed the 
adoption ot the report, and pointed out the 
benefits which the Institute had secured for the 
members during the past year. Mr. William 
M. Mitchell, R.H.A., seconded the adoption of 
the report. Mr. W. Kaye Parry, in supporting 
the resolution, said the Council had decided to 
publish a little book giving an authorised list 
of architects’ charges. The report was 
adopted. Mr. Batchelor, in the absence of Mr. 
Owen, presented the finance account, which 
Showed that there was a balance of 66/. 5s. in 
hand. The report was adopted. The follow- 
ing were elected on the Council: Sir Thomas 
Drew, Messrs. W. M. Mitchell, J. R. Carroll, 
C. Geoghegan, F. Batchelor, R. C. Orpen, 
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Shelbourne Hotel. 
dent, occupied the chair. After dinner Sir 
Thomas Drew, past President, passed round 
the loving cup. The Chairman then gave the 
toast of “The King,” which was loyally 
honoured, the company singing the National 
Anthem. The Chairman next gave “ Prosperity 
to the Institute.” In doing so he said they 
commenced life early in the last century, and, 
in fact, it was nearly commensurate with the 
long reign of the late Queen. Their member- 
ship was increasing, and he believed that in the 
last year there had been an increase of from 
Io to 20 per cent. The Institute had a great 
way to go yet before they reached their ideal. 
One of the suggestions thrown out at their 
meeting that day was that they should look 
forward in the immediate future to making 
some attempt at registration, and he hoped 
something would soon be done in that direc- 
tion. He coupled with the toast the name of 
Mr. Charles Geoghegan. The toast having 
been honoured, Mr. Geoghegan replied. The 
Chairman also proposed “ Our Guests,” which 
was responded to by Father Murray, Dr. 
Swanzy, and Mr. V. B. Dillon. 


ULSTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
annual general meeting in connexion with this 
society was held on the -18th ult. in Ye Olde 
Castle Restaurant. Sir Thomas Drew, Presi- 
dent, presided, and in the course of a brief 
address congratulated the Society on the pro- 
gress it had made and the good work it had 
already accomplished. Mr. W. J. Gilliland, 
Vice-President, afterwards submitted a report, 
which, amongst other matters, referred to the 
proposals of the Belfast City Corporation to 
regulate the “elevations of buildings,” to 
which we refer on another page. Messrs. 
Seaver, Tulloch, and Lamont were appointed 
scrutineers, and declared the following 
elected :—As member, Mr. Jas. A. Hanna; as 
associates, Messrs. J. Bevin, W. C. Maxwell, 
and C. D. Patterson; as students, Messrs. 
D. Parkhill and J. Seeds. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for 1902 :—President, 
Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A.; Vice-President, 
Mr. W. J. Gilliland; hon. secretary, Mr. 
N. Fitzsimons ; hon. assistant secretary, 
Mr. W. B. Fennell; hon. treasurer, Mr. Vincent 
Craig ; Council, Messrs. J.J. M‘Donnell, M. A. 
Robinson, F. H. Tulloch, W. J. Fennell, and 
Henry Seaver. The annual dinner was held 
in the evening, Sir Thomas Drew, President, 
in the chair. The toasts of “The King” and 
t‘ The Prince and Princess of Wales ” having 
been honoured, Mr. Gilliland proposed “The 
President,” and in doing so he said that Sir 
Thomas Drew was exceedingly popular with 
his professional friends in Dublin. Sir Thomas 
they all recognised as being the great strong- 
hold of professional architecture in Ireland, 
and he had maintained the dignity of his pro- 
fession in every possible way. Their thanks 
were due to him for the position he had taken 
up in reference to the dignity of the profession, 
and also for the friendly interest he had taken 
in their society in the north. Without his 
enthusiasm, support, and sympathy they 
never could have attained to the position 
which they had done in the organisation of 
that society in such a short period of time. 
The President, in reply, said he had a great 
desire to see the profession with which he was 
connected in a better position in his native 
town, and he felt proud that the time had 
come when at last an organisation of local 
architects was an accomplished fact. Their 
society came before the public in a rather 
strong position, because it was indirectly allied 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
London—a most powerful body, which had 
ramifications not only throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland, but also the Colonies. It 
had often been put before him that something 
should be done for Belfast, one of the greatest 
and most prosperous cities in the United 
Kingdom, in the way of having such an 
organisation. That happily had now been 
accomplished. If he might be permitted 
to allude to current affairs, he noticed they 
had already found themselves face to face 
with questions of very great gravity to their 
profession as well as to the public of Belfast ; 
and he had no doubt when in time they came 
to be better recognised their organisation 
would be an exceedingly useful one, working in 
harmony with the Municipality. That was 


the Corporation. In all the legislation pro- 
moted by the Dublin Corporation in which 
architects were interested they had invariably 
been consulted. In Belfast there was a ques- 
tion which affected them. A Bill had been 
promoted in Parliament which would in some 
points affect the practice of architects in this 
city, and there had been put into his hands 
that night for the first time a draft which was 
proposed. Among other things it stated :— 
“The Surveyor may disapprove of such eleva- 
tions on the ground that they are, in his 
opinion, objectionable, or that in any respect 
they are not in conformity with the require- 
ments or provisions of the existing local Acts 
or by-laws of the Corporation.” This was cer- 
tainly a most extraordinary clause, and, he 
feared, was drafted under a total misapprehen- 
sion and mistake. The draftsman of such a 
clause could not possibly have conceived what 
the ultimate result would be and how it would 
affect architects. In the first place, could he 
have thought what a blow it was to the liberty 
of the free subject in this free kingdom? 
Municipal laws as regarded buildings were 
no novelty. Parliament had been hammering 
away at them for fifty years, and, after many 
amendments and new Acts, municipal legis- 
lation as to buildings was in a pretty concrete 
state. The City of London had a system 
which, with all its faults, was as nearly perfect 
as it could be. The Local Government Board 
of England had issued model by-laws, which 
had been adopted by even the smallest Urban 
Authorities in the smallest towns. While 
the great Municipalities of England had 
their legislation and their by-laws pretty well 
now in smooth working order, he ventured to 
say in no part of the King’s dominions 
would such a clause as that proposed by the 
Belfast Corporation be found. It would be 
impossible. Those things which were really 
objectionable and offensive in property were 
regulated by the ordinary legislation in towns, 
The general powers given to Municipalities as 
to frontage lines and the widening of streets 
were quite sufficient, and worked very smoothly. 
Then, again, if such a preposterous clause as 
that proposed were adopted, who was the 
Surveyor that he should be censor of architec- 
ture any more than that of morals? What 
were his qualifications for the position? He 
was not an architect as a rule. He (Sir 
Thomas) should also be very sorry indeed to 
see a censor of architecture appointed, although 
he might be a distinguished architect. If 
such a thing were imposed it would be 
to the detriment of the architectural pro- 
gress of the country. He hoped there 
would be sufficient good sense on the 
part of the Corporation of Belfast not to 
insist upon the proposed clause, and that a 
pen would be drawn through it before it be- 
came a public and burning question. It would 
be more creditable to the common sense of 
this city if that clause was drawn simply on the 
lines of other Municipalities, and then there 
would be no more heard about it. If it, how- 
ever, should be presented to Parliament he was 
sure the architects of the city would take steps 
to oppose it. It would be their duty to do so, 
and he could promise that in their opposition 
they would have the assistance of the Ro 

Institute of British Architects and of the allied 
societies throughout the kingdom. The Chair- 
man proposed “Our Guests,” coupled with 
the names of Councillor Sir Otto Jaffe, J.P., 
and Councillor Wheeler, Councillor Sir Otto 
Jaffe, in replying, referred to the meeting of the 
Corporation on the previous Monday, and to 
the Lord Mayor's statement that the principle 
of the Bill could be approved of, and that 
clauses could be altered afterwards. If at the 
earliest possible moment they formulated 
clauses they would like to have passed, the 
Town Clerk would only be too happy to dis- 
cuss the nature of those clauses. Councillor 
Wheeler also responded. . 
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BUILDING IN YORK IN 1901.—The erection of 
new buildings has been very brisk. Most of the 
houses have been erected on the new estates in 
Bishopthorpe-road, South Bank, Huntington-road, 
Leeman-road, Burton-lane, and Acomb-road. Three 
hundred and fifty-seven plans have been submitted 
during the year, of which 294 have been approved, 
comprising 344 houses, seventy-two warehouses, 
out-buildings, &c., 218 alterations and additions and 
redrainage to premises, six new streets and back 
roads, and five public buildings, as follows :—A 
mission-room in Haughton-street, Burton-lane; a 
Primitive Methodist chapel in Monkgate ; a club- 


the case in Dublin, where there was a kindly | house, Harcourt-street, Leeman-road ; one public- 
feeling existing between the architects and | house; and the Grand Opera House, Clifford-street 
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COMPETITIONS. 


BAPTIST CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, BLACK- 
HORSE-ROAD, WALTHAMSTOW.—The competi- 
tive designs submitted by Messrs. George 
Baines and R. Palmer Baines, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, W.C., for these buildings have been 
adopted. The accommodation provided in the 
church is for 812 adults. The estimated cost, 
including tower, is 4,471. 

NEW BATHS AND LIBRARY FOR YORK-ROAD, 
LEEDS.—The Library and Baths Committees 
of the Leeds Corporation met recently to con- 
sider the plans sent in for the proposed baths 
and branch library, in York-road. Sixteen sets 
of plans (all by Leeds architects) were exhibited, 
and Mr. Leonard Stokes, whose award was 
confirmed by the Committee, acted as assessor. 
The recommended awards are as follows :—I $t, 
503., Mr. H. Ascough Chapman, A.R.I.B.A., East- 
parade ; 2nd, 301., Mr.W. Bakewell, Park-square; 
3rd, 151, Mr. Percy Robinson, Albion-street. 
The plans chosen provide for a building of 
two stories, costing some 15,000/. The library, 
which is to be built of stone and brick, 
will have a frontage to York-road, whilst 
the baths will extend down All Saints’- 
place at the back. The ground floor of the 
library is to comprise a lending-library, news- 
room, and ladies’ room ; and on the first floor 
will be erected a lecture hall, boys’ library, and 
reading-room. The lecture hall, which is 
intended for public meetings, forms a feature 
of the building. A clock and ornamental 
cupola also enter into the design. In addition 
to Russian bath, there will be the usual slipper 
and other baths. The swimming-bath will be 
75 ft. dy 30 ft. 

See 


DIARIES AND ALMANACKS FOR 1902. 


“'WHITAKER’S ALMANACK” for 1902, which 
has just been published (12, Warwick-lane, 
Paternoster-row), is the thirty-fourth annual 
issue of an indispensable work of reference 
which is deservedly well known for the variety 
and accuracy of the information it contains, and 
for the multum in parvo character of its contents. 
The half-crown almanack contains the 472 
pages of the shilling work, and, in addition, 
the following amongst other information, the 
whole being neatly bound :—British Dominions 
beyond the seas, foreign countries, meteoro- 
logical and astronomical summaries, brief 
articles on local taxation and municipal in- 
debtedness, scientific and engineering sum- 
mary, patents and inventions, the housing of 
the poor; and information as to foreign 
weights and measures, railways of the 
United Kingdom and India, and a county 
and municipal directory of the three King- 
doms. There is, of course, a comprehensive 
index. This year the Almanack has been 
improved by being entirely reset from new 
type, and it is stated that in future it will be 
printed from specially-prepared plates. 

Messrs. Hudson & Kearns (83, Southwark- 
street, S.E.) have sent us several of their ex- 
cellent diary blotting-pads, which are well 
made, and are issued in several sizes. No. 8A 
and the Bankers’ edition (7s. and 8s. respec- 
tively) are specially serviceable pads, which 
contain a calendar, a diary with index, anda 
tear-off indicator—No. 8a, although not so 
large as the Bankers’ pad, containing, in 
addition, space for memoranda of appoint- 
ments. No. 4, a portfolio pad, is a useful form. 
The same firm send us specimens of their 
well-known diaries, the merits of which we 
have frequently referred to. There are no 
novel features in the diaries this year, and, as 
they serve their purpose so weil, it is not 
apparent that any addition or alteration would 
be of advantage, though we think that some of 
the information contained in them might be 
revised and extended somewhat. The works 
are essentially diaries and not books of profes- 
sional practice with a few leaves introduced 
for notes. The diary space is ample and well 
arranged, and the printing leaves nothing to 
be desired. The Architect's diary is, as usual, 
issued in two sizes (Nos. 12 arid 13, one and 
two pages toa day respectively), the informa- 
tion (including a list of cases decided in the 
superior courts of justice during the legal year 
from November, 1900, to August, 1901, col- 
lected by Mr. J. A. Shearwood), being the same 
in each issue. The Builders’ Diary (No. 11) 
contains all or most of the matter to be found 
in the Architects’ diaries, but, in addition, there 
are some useful tables for builders, The diary 
ortion is arranged for two days to a page. 

iary No. 9 is the Builders’ Diary without the 
tables. 


“Knowledge Diary and Scientific Hand- 
book” (326, High Holborn, W.C.) has been 
sent to us. It is the second year of issue of 
a more than usually interesting work of the 
kind, which contains much information on 
scientific subjects, and which is well arranged 
and printed. Included in the work are articles 
on “An Equatorial Telescope, and How to Use 
It,’ by Mr. A. Fowler, F.R.AS. ; “The Micro- 
scope and Its Uses,” by Mr. M. I. Cross ; 
“Meteorology in Theory and Practice,” by 
Mr. Arthur H. Bell; and “The Paths of the 
Planets for the Year” (illustrated with maps 
specially prepared for the work). The diary 
should have a successful future. It is published 
at 3s. net. 

“ The City Diary” (W. H. & L. Collingridge, 
Aldersgate-street, E.C.) is now in its thirty- 
ninth year, and is as well got up as ever. It gives 
lists of the members of the Corporation, and 
the other bodies associated with the one square 
mile of the City, and a mass of information 
concerning municipal, social, religious, and 
parochial institutions. The diary proper, which 
is interleaved with blotting-paper, is entirely 
free from advertisements. The price is Is. 

The “ Mechanical World Pocket Diary and 
Year Book” for 1902 (Emmott & Co., Ltd., 
New Bridge-street, Manchester) contains useful 
engineering notes, rules, tables, &c. The 
work, of which the present is the fifteenth 
yearly issue, is neatly got up, and the informa- 
tion it contains is kept together and placed in 
front of the diary proper. The diary is pub- 
lished at the low price of 6d. 

“The Royal Navy List, Diary, and Naval 
Handbook” (Witherby & Co., High Holborn) 
is an admirably printed and arranged diary. 
The present issue, the fifth yearly, contains 
historical and statistical information respecting 
the Navy, its administration, strength, stations, 
and cost ; tables of tides and tidal constants ; 
astronomical notes, &c.; and much other 
matter of use to naval men and others who 
take an interest in the Navy. The price of the 
handbook, which contains a portrait of Admiral 
Blake from the painting in Greenwich 
Hospital, is 3s. The diary portion is arranged 
for a page to a day. 

“The Railway Diary and Officials’ Direc- 
tory ” (McCorquodale & Co., Ltd., Cardington- 
street, Euston-square) contains much informa- 
tion useful to railway officials and others, in- 
cluding the usual information to be found in a 
diary, and tables for calculating salaries and 
wages, interest, investments, &c. The Railway 
Directors and Officials’ Directory, Traffic 
Returns, Account, and Dividends section appears 
to be exhaustive. Included in it are the names 
of the various officials connected with the lines, 
and other information which is often in request. 
The almanack issued by the same firm is a use- 
ful sheet. 

The issue of the “ Gloucester Diary and 
Directors’ Calendar” for 1902 is the seventh 
yearly issue of a handy little work. It is 
published for the Gloucester Railway Carriage 
and Wagon Co., Ltd., by Mr. Brooke, of 
Gloucester. 

Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, Ltd. (4, Snow 
Hill, E.C.), have issued their useful little 
“monthly diary” —a separate diary for each 
month, suitable for carrying in the waistcoat 
pocket. The Shakespearean, Proverbial, and 
other tear-off daily calendars issued by the 
same firm are very neatly got up. 

Messrs. Waterlow Bros. & Layton’s Architects’, 
Surveyors’ and Auctioneers’ Diary and Almanac 
for 1902 is the twenty-first yearly publication 
of a well-arranged and useful diary. It contains 
lists of Fellows and Associates of the Institute 
of Architects, and members of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and other societies; the London Building 
Act of 1894; a digest of the principal Acts 
relating to buildings, &c. ; conditions and con- 
tract on taking building land ; by-laws of the 
London County Council; general conditions 
for building contracts; rules for parsonage 
houses and for planning and fitting-up schools ; 
professional practice and charges of architects, 
&c. With all this and much other information 
the diary portion of the work has been neces- 
sarily curtailed, but taken altogether the diary 
is an excellent one. ' 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
BUILDERS’ ACCOUNTS.—By John A. Walbank, 
A.C.A, (Gee & Co.) 
A GLIMPSE OF CRANBROOK (Homeland Associa- 


tion Handbooks). By W. Stanley Martin. Second 
Edition. (The Homeland Association.) 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


THE DIRECT EMPLOYMENT OF 
LABOUR. 


SIR —Again referring to Mr. Blashill's fetter ap- 
pearing in your issue of the 7th ult. :—In mine of 
the 14th I enumerate four “distinct statements” 
contained in his letter and ask for enlightenment. 
Upon reading his further letter in your issue of 
December 21, I see he states I have not caught his 
argument. I admit the soft impeachment, and even 
now cannot quite fathom the mystery. 

Certain portions of the letters would seem to 
point that Mr. Blashill does not advocate the prin- 
ciple of “direct employment,” and yet again other 
points and “definite statements” made would appear 
to dispel this view; in any case, certain of his 
statements and explanations are calculated to em- 
barrass and mislead (unintentionally, I know) many, 
and certainly the uninitiated. 

If your readers will refer to paragraph 1, and my 
comment thereon (see issue of December 14) on the 
subject of “Yard, machinery, &c.,” and then 
again to Mr. Biashill’s last letter, they will, no 
doubt, observe that no enlightenment is thrown 
upon this matter, excepting that inadvertently Mr. 
Blashill refutes his former statement, i.e., he says 
“One of my friends had such troubles as Mr. 
Chappell prognosticates. They might have ruined 
a contractor, for every job he had got would have 
been struck,” &c. 

By “such troubles” I assume he refers to those 
consequent upon an endeavour to get the workmen 
to “fix only” what I refer to as “imported goods 
(vide my comment on paragraph 1). Now, | would 
point out that contractors know perfectly well that 
friction is likely to arise on this question, and to 
avoid the cbance of it they cannot, as a whole, do 
better than manufacture or work the article them- 
selves; hence the “ necessity of the contractor 
having his yard, workshop, machinery, &c. 
Really, it seems that Mr. Blashill’s admission con- 
founds his former statement entirely. 

Again, to understand the explanation of para- 
graph 3—i.e., “The owner with money in hand, 
&c.—it is first of all necessary to arrive at a fair 
and reasonable meaning of Mr. Blashill's words, 
“even the shortest credit.” I take it that 
a fair construction to put upon them would be: to 
“pay as soon after delivery of materials (and 
assuming they are as per order and satisfactory) as 
possible.” Plenty of contractors do this. and 5 
venture to think a “ Private Owner” would do n0 
more. If, however, be did (that is to say pay 
before such delivery and approval) he would be 
dubbed “a very poor man of business,” and would 
find few to sympathise with him were he to find 
himself the victim of ‘misplaced confidence. 
“Show them gold,” says Mr. Blashill; yes, and one 
can imagine the anxiety of merchants (of a certain 
class) to do business on these terms. It does not 
follow, however, that the ‘‘ Private Owner” would 
find he had bought on better or even equal terms 
with the contractor. Fancy the joinery for a 
building being bought under such conditions! i 
almost makes one's hair turn grey to think of the 
consequences. I instance this, as Mr. Blasbili 
appears to assume that “ ready money” is better 
than “ even the shortest credit,” and I maintain that, 
although perhaps on the face of it such may appear 
the case, one has to consider results. i 

Here is another statement in Mr. Blashill’s last 
letter with which I cannot agree, i.e. :—"“ The edo 
whose money is ready must save the interest whi 
the contractor has to pay while he is waiting for the 
owner’s cheque.” In the first place the assumption 
is scarcely creditable to contractors in general 
Does it not rather imply that they are as 32 
class impecunious? I am afraid, too, were the con- 
tractor always to have to rely upon the timely 
receipt of the owner's cheque (a nece pze- 
liminary to which is receipt of the architects 
certificate), or, in the event of his not getting a 
loan, not only the merchants might fare badly, 
the contractor also! Business generally could not 
be carried on under such conditions. , 

The “bright and honest” manager referred P 
readily to be found no doubt, but not so the “ bright, 
honest, and capable” manager. By this I mean pean 
who is fitted to assume complete contro! an 
direction of large works and the numerous intricate 
details connected therewith. He, I think, is 4 
rara avis. How many builders know to their cos 
the difficulty of obtaining such an one ? We know, 
of course, there are such, but how many “ private 
owners” could afford to pay the salary, &c., they 
can command ? And furthermore, if a builder bas 
such difficulty in obtaining ithe services of SU j 
a man, with all his knowledge of the intricacies 0 
the building business, how much more difticult for 
a private owner, even though assisted by 
architect ? Again, a man of this character is very 
unlikely to take on a job of such a “ casual nature- 
Asa matter of fact, Í do despond for the private 
owner who contemplates going in for “direct 
employment.” One has to consider these things 4S 
a whole, not singly, and I think most will agree 
that “as a whole” the system would be, and so far 


as statistics already show is,a failure. Mr. Blas- 
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hill says (referring to the private owner): “ His class 


and workmen.” This I dispute, and contend that 
many of the disputes belong to the class which he 
styles “‘uninsurable risks,” which risks the con- 
trhctor takes without (owing to excessive com- 
petition and, ofttimes, unfair and stringent con- 
ditions of contract) being able to put a price on 
the item. 

Tis true, perhaps, the contractor has to sit down 
helpless during strikes ; assume, however, a strike 
is on, and that a “private owner” is able to get 
men for bis one job — does any one imagine he 
would save money by this? No, I think not; the 
probabilities are the few men engaged, influenced 
by the plight of the thousands of their fellow work- 
men “out for airing,” would not be in any great 
haste to finish their job, and “ the cost would go on 
piling up.” Ia conclusion, the heading under which 
this correspondence appears in your paper is “ The 
Direct Employment of Labour,” yet Mr. Blashill 
concludes his last letter with the astounding asser- 
tion, “In dealing with the question of direct 
employment, I would keep clear of Jabour ques- 
tions.” Surely in dealing with this subject one 
cannot reasonably disassociate the labour problem 
érom it ? GEORGE H. CHAPPELL. 


| 
| 


5. What knowledge have you of active corrosion 
already pays, in the shape of enhanced tenders, for i from dry materials coming in contact with the iron 
all [note the ‘all’] the disputes between contractors or steel frames, posts, or other members of any 


building, or iron used in foundations ? 


6. To what extent do you depend, if at all, upon 
angle irons, wire or sheet metal imbedded in con- 
cretes for floors or arches, for the stability of the 
floor after the cement or concrete has become 


permanently set ? 


I have asked these questions with the intention 
of making arrangements for an exhaustive study of 
this subject and for such tests as may be possible 
of each and all the various coverings now upon the 
market for protecting iron and steel—the concretes, 
the fireproof floors, and all other matters in which 
be a source of 


corrosion from any cause may 
danger. EDWARD ATKINSON, President.” 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


have to make. 


I confess I am unable to see the justice of the ver 
strong objections you see to St. James's Mount. Bot 


SIR, —As you invite correspondence on the subject 
of your article on the Liverpool Cathedral Petition, 
I hope you will find room for the few remarks I 


I have lately visited the two sites in question, and 


sites are good, and both have certain drawbacks, 


The scaffold which has been erected will remain 
in position for a week or two longer, and an excel- 
lent opportunity is thus afforded for measuring the 
whole structure, provided the weather is not too 
severe. 

The County Council would be glad to possess a 
good set of drawings, and if any student careg to 
take this opportunity of measuring a subject which 
has not yet been properly undertaken, I shall be 
glad if he will communicate with me as soon as 
possible.— Yours faithfully, 

J. ALFRED GOTCH. 
West Hill, Kettering. 


BAPTIST CHURCH-HOUSE TENDERS. 


S1R,—Considerable dissatisfaction appears to have 
been caused by the tendering for this building. I 
am informed that the bills of quantities were 
delivered to the builders one or two at a time 
during a period of about six weeks. Eventually, 
November Ig was fixed for opening the tenders, but 
these tenders were not to include the plumbers’ and 
painters’ and glaziers’ bills. 

The amounts of the tenders received were an- 
nounced, and the two lowest were — 


the objections to the monument site being its 
extreme noisiness and there being no room on it 
for buildings other than the cathedral itself, a point, 
I imagine, of some importance. The site is sur- 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS. 


two lowest amounts were :— 


THE following letter has been sent to us by | ded by electri 
} y electric tram-lines, with the unceasin un” 
the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire | jansting of the car bells. The petitioners seem E ee P teeeneces £2800 
Insurance Co. ; it is not, as we understand, | look on this as an advantage, but it is hardly one| SA eeeereerereersneeee eu 2,484 
addressed to this journal, but is a lithographed | which will be appreciated by those who have to making the total figures thus :— 
letter which has probably been sent round to a | make actual use of the cathedral. PO eee Reed on, £33,500 
UA adin TOT 35,302 


St. James's Mount is not on any very important 
thoroughfare, and it is somewbat narrow. It has 
also the great defect of running north and south 
instead of east and west. But the site in itself is a 
particularly fine one, and one which any architect 
would take delight in dealing with. It is very 


good many firms in England. We give it 
publication however, as it may thus come 
before some persons who could give useful 
information on the subject in hand, and 


who may not otherwise see it :— : 
lowest competitors. 


The tenders for the plumbers’, painters’, and 
glaziers’ bills were opened on November 22, and the 


It seems unfortunate that the amounts of the first 
part of the tenders were made known to the com- 
petitors, as, curiously enough, the difference in the 
second tender just reverses the positions uf the two 


“ Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
31, Milk-street, Boston, 
December 7, 190r. 

DEAR S1RS,—A few months since, before my 
recent visit to England, I made an effort to secure 
materials and contributions for a thorough test of 
so-called fireproofing materials, floors, and the like, 
mainly devised for the protection of steel from heat. 
This effort was not sustained to any considerable 
extent by the promoters of various types of con- 
struction, nor by the makers of concretes. I there- 
fore dropped the subject for the time. 

On my recent visit to London, in consultation 
with the architects and engineers who constitute 
the British Fire Prevention Association, I was con- 
firmed in my distrust of some of the materials which 
have been commended for the protection of iron 
and steel used in construction. The attention of 
that Association is mainly given to what is called 
‘fireproof construction,’ not only in city buildings, 
but in factories and workshops as well. 

Our attention has been mainly given to the slow 
burning construction of brick and timber, and we 
bave not yet been called upon to deal in any large 
way with steel construction. In anticipation of 
such demand upon us it is necessary for us to know 
the present state of the art. 

In Great Britain it is said to have been proved 
that many of the concretes, some of which are there 
called ‘breeze,’ of which coal ashes are the 
‘principal component material, are very destructive 
to iron and steel. These ashes come from coals 
containing a good deal of material which may cause 
corrosion, and the long-continued contact even of 
dry ashes with iron and steel beams, wire or thin 
plates, imbedded ir them, is said to oxidize them. 
This may come, however, from the avidity with 
which ashes absorb humidity from the atmosphere, 
and may be attributed to that rather than to any 
other fault in the ashes. 

Any concrete or any material containing plaster 
of Paris (sulphate of lime) is known to be some- 
what dangerous, if not destructive, and there may 
be other causes of corrosion as yet unknown to us. 
‘We know of some cases in which corrosion has set 
tin very rapidly on gas-pipes and on cribs of rails 
intended for foundations, owing to corrosive 
qualities in the concrete in which they were im- 
bedded. We are aware that many investigations 
and reports have been made by the representatives 
of special methods, but we are not informed of any 
general report or conduct of tests corresponding to 
those now being made by the architects and 
‘engineers who have organised the Fire Prevention 
Association of Great Britain. We, therefore, ad- 
-dress the following questions to you :— 

1. What attention have you yet given to causes 
of corrosion other than ordinary humidity which 
may get through minute cracks in any kind of 
veneer or covering for steel members? In other 
words, what causes of corrosion have been de- 
veloped in your practice other than those arising 
from dampness ? on -amw l 

2. What precautions have been taken to meet this 
hazard? -> 

3. What general or special information has been 
printed upon this subject ? Who are the authorities 
‘and what printed material can be found and where ¢ 

4. What studies are you yourselves making in 
‘this matter ? 


peculiar, as the plateau stands some 15 ft. above the 
flanking road. This would give a splendid effect to 
the principal façade, which would have a fine open 

There 
would be ample room at the further end of the 
Mount for any further buildings which might be 


space about 500 ft. in depth leading up to it. 


required. 


This site, like the other, is very high, and the 
cathedral would be well seen from the river and 


other more distant points. 


The site is very open as your plan shows, the 
cemetery running the whole length of it to the east, 
while there is ample space to the north and south. 
It is said not to be central, but looking at a map of 
the whole city it seems just as central as the 
The fact seems to be that by the 


monument site. 
word “central” the petitioners mean “ close to St. 
George’s Hall and the Lime-street Station.” 


of architectural interest. 


The surroundings of St. James's Mount, at least to 
the west, are, if is true, of a mean order ; but the 
cathedral would certainly by degrees form its own 
neighbourhood. Beyond the cemetery all the 


buildings are good. 


The petitioners object to a public garden and 
recreation-ground being absorbed; but I am told 
I spent 
about an hour on and about the site, and saw one 
young woman, one lad, two boys, and a policeman. 
The day, however, was cold, and the average 


that St. James’s Mount is very little used. 


attendance is probably greater. 


Your statement that St. James’s Mount in Liver- 
pool may be compared to Bayswater in London is 
misleading. The site is not more than fifteen 
minutes’ walk from St. George’s Hall; and, after 
all, people's legs are the same length in Liverpool as 


they are in London. 


The narrowness of the St. James’s Mount site 
could be remedied easily by encroaching some 40 ft. 
on the upper terraces of the cemetery. Unhappily, 
there is no cure for the want of orientation, and 
this really is the only serious defect I can see in the 


site. J. OLDRID SCOTT. 


2, Dean’s-yard, London. 


*,* We particularly said that in comparing the 
St. James's Mount site toa site in Bayswater, we 


referred to the nature of the site, not to distance. 


In regard to Mr. Scott's closing remark, we can 
only conclude that he considers axial line and vista 
as matters of no consequence in respect of a great 


building. It is a curious illustration of the national 
English indifference to this point, that even an 
eminent architect should fail to recognise its 
importance. No French architect, we feel assured, 
would pass over want of central vista as being “ no 
serious defect ” ina site for an important building. 
—EDb. 


THE ELEANOR CROSS, HARDING- 
STONE, 

SIR,—The Eleanor Cross at Hardingstone, near 
Northampton, has been undergoing inspection by 
the Northamptonshire County Council, on the occa- 
sion of its passing into their possession. 


Their 


idea evidently is that all the great public buildings 
should be grouped together as closely as possible ; 
but though this may be quite right in the case of a 
smaller town, it seems to me that Liverpool is 
amply large enough to have more than one centre 


WILLIAM F., KING, 
President of the London Master Builders’ 
Association. 


“SUGAR IN MORTAR.” 


SIR, —Will any one of your correspondents inform 
me if, in using sugar with mortar, it is necessary to 
make up oftener, or does if do if made up in the 
ordinary way ? E. YETMAN, SEN. 


a cia oe meee 
Che Student’s Column. 


DRAINAGE AND PRIVATE SEWAGE- 
DISPOSAL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


4]. N this series of articles an attempt will 
mi be made to set forth the details of 
mjd) modern practice relating to drainage 
and private sewage disposal. A short state- 
ment of the law relating to these subjects will 
also be given. Sewers and public sewage- 
disposal works will not be considered except 
so far as may be necessary for purposes of 
comparison and illustration. The work 
naturally falls into three divisions—namely, 
Part I.—The law relating to drainage, &c. ; 
Part I].—Drainage ; and Part III.—Private 
Sewage - disposal. On the subject of 
drainage it is scarcely possible to add much 
to what has already appeared in recent 
publications, but a description of the various 
methods now in operation for the purification 
of sewage on a smal! scale will, it is hoped, 
possess greater novelty, and may prove of 
service to architects who are called upon to 
erect houses, schools, and other buildings in 
districts which are not served by sewers. The 
ideal method of sewage-disposal has not yet 
perhaps been discovered, but there can be little 
doubt that ultimate success will be attained by 
working on Nature's lines—that is to say, by 
making full use of the bacteria which have 
been so aptly termed “ Nature’s scavengers.” 


PART I. 
THE LAW RELATING TO DRAINAGE, &c. 
CHAPTER I. 
England and Wales, except London. 


I. Drains and Scwers.—The dictionary defini- 
tion of a drain as “a channel through which 
water or other liauid flows off” is not one 
which can be accepted by the architect as 
strictly correct, A channel conveying sewage 
may be technically either a drain or a sewer, 
and lawyers have been greatly exercised in 
trying to define what constitutes the difference 
between the two. It cannot be said that they 
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have succeeded to any one’s satisfaction but 
their own. Indeed, the enactments and legal 
decisions on this subject seem only to have 
made confusion worse confounded. 

The definitions given in Section 4 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875,* are as follow :— 


“DRAIN means any drain of and used for the 
drainage of one building only, or premises within 
the same curtilage, and made merely for the purpose 
of communicating therefrom with a cesspool or 
other like receptacle for drainage, or with a sewer 
into which the drainage of two or more buildings 
or premises occupied by different persons is con- 
veyed. 

SEWER includes sewers and drains of every 
description, except drains to which the word 
‘drains’ interpreted as aforesaid applies, and except 
drains vested in or under the control of any Autho- 


rity having the management of roads and not being 
a Local Authority under this Act.” 


there are two or more “buildings,” and not 
merely a group of “ premises within the same 
curtilage.” It must also be remembered that a 
general statement of this kind has not the 
authority of an Act of Parliament. 

Some years ago, ‘after the writer had carried 
out the sewerage of a village, the Local 
(Rural) Authority served notices on the owners 
of the houses, and compelled them to make 
connexions with the new sewers. Three 
persons owning a number of houses in a court 
branched their drains into a see conduit 
which they laid along the court to the sewer. ; «anti 
Nothing was said about the matter until the | (ale onder Section at of the Public Health ace 
conduit became choked. This was a nuisance, | 1875 (relating to complaints as to nuisances from 
and the sanitary inspector served notices on | drains), and the Council may recover any 
the owners ordering them to abate it. On the | incurred by them in executing any works under the 
writer's advice they refused, declaring the | powers conferred on them by that section from the 
conduit to be a sewer. The Local Authority, | owners of the houses in such shares and propor- 
after a little hesitation, undertook the work, | tions as shall be settled by their surveyor, or (in 
and the conduit is now a sewer, and her a pelana Clg caesar nel ats 
always will be. For it is a legal maxim that a | ~ à th 
conduit. whichis- oncé a sewer is always- afo Y ee Urban Authority: to 
sewer, so long as it remains in use. 


be private improvement expenses under the 
This experience cannot, however, be re- 


Public Health Acts, and may be recovered accord- 
ingly. 3. For the purposes of this section the 

garded as a precedent likely to be followed in | expression ‘drain’ includes a drain used for the 

every case. The circumstances were particu- | drainage of more than one building.” 

larly strong against the Local Authority, and 

laymen are apt to forget that the slightest 


difference in the facts concerning two conduits 
may make all the difference in the decision as 
to whether they are drains or sewers. Thus a 
yard or even an ashpit used in common by the 
tenants of two or more houses, even though 
the buildings are detached, may cause a Judge 
to regard the property as “ premises within the i ; : k 
amecae and the emen conduit from | them in connexion with such drains from the 
them as a drain. A public right of way |OWPers of the houses.” In the case of Hill v. Hair 
between two buildings is, on th.. other hand, a | it was held that a certain conduit draining 
severing factor ; and, of course, a party wall, several houses which had been erected prior 
without any means of communication between | t° the passing of the Public Health Act, 1848, 
the gardens, buildings, and yards on the two | Was a sewer, notwithstanding the fact that the 
sides of it, has the same effect. Then, again, a | Corporation (Carlisle) had adopted Part III. of 
cesspool receiving the discharges from the |the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890. 
drains of two or more “buildings” is not a | /5¢ grounds of the decision appear to have 
sewer, but if an efiluent pipe is laid from it this | been that the conduit was a sewer prior to 
pipe will as a rule be a sewer, although not | 1890, and that the 1890 Act was not retrospec- 
invariably so. In the case of Swanston 7.|tive, and did not therefore convert it into a 
Twickenham Local Board the Court of Appeal | drain. ; : ee 
decided that a manhole connected witha sewer | , Mr- Justice Cave, however, in delivering 
was part of the sewer, and, therefore, vested in| Judgment in the case of Seal v. Merthyr 
the Local Authority. Tydfil Urban District Council (1897), took 
The whole subject bristles with difficulties, | exception to the foregoing decision. Mr. 
and is one for the lawyer rather than the archi. | Justice Cave’s judgment is marked by 
tect, but the latter ought to have some know- | common sense, although it appears to go 
ledge of the subject, so that he will not|further than ths words of the 1890 Act 
undertake the repair, on behalf of a client, of a | Warrant. After asking what is a “private 
conduit which is really a sewer vested in the | drain ” within the meaning of Section 19 of the 
Local Authority. On the other hand, it is| Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, he 
sometimes desirable, in order to reserve the | Continued :—" It appears to me to apply to a 
right of altering the course of a conduit and to | drain constructed on private premises to which 
prevent the Local Authority’s workmen enter- | the public have not access, ‘Private’ is to be 
ing upon private property, to claim that the | taken in that sence ; that is, as being a drain 
conduit is a drain and not a sewer. In such aj Which is private, and constructed on private 
case the owner will be careful to cleanse and | !and—on land which is not open to the public. 
repair the conduit so that it does not become a | ! think, so far as Hill v. Hair is concerned, the 
nuisance. law was wrongly applied there, the substantial 
By Section 15 every Local Authority is com- distinction being that of a private drain kept 
pelled not only to “keep in repair all sewers | UP by a person for his own profit.’ He there- 
belonging to them,” but also to “cause to be | fore held that the conduit (in Seal v. Merthyr 
made such sewers as may be necessary for | Tydfil U.D.C.) was a drain; this conduit was 
effectually draining their district or for the|!aid through the gardens along the back of a 
purposes of this Act.” The latter part of this | OW Of houses, and could not be used for drain- 
section should be read in connexion with | mg other premises. ae 
Section 150, which declares that the Local| , The case of Lancaster v. Barnes District 
Authority in an urban district may require the | Council (1898) is interesting in this connexion. 
adjoining owners or occupiers to sewer any | Four houses, belonging to two different 
street within the district “ not being a highway | owners, were served by a single private drain, 
repairable by the inhabitants at large.” It is a | Which gave rise to a nuisance. The Council 
more difficult matter to define “street” than | had adopted Part III. of the Public Health Acts 
“drain” or “sewer,” and we will not attempt | Amendment Act, 1890, and under section 19 of 
to do so ; suffice it to say that it has been taken | this Act and Section 41 of the Act of 1875, 
to include in this connexion private courts and | Called upon the two owners to relay the whole 
alleys as well as new streets or thoroughfares, | Of the drain and do other prescribed works. 
Needless to say, the Local Authority usually | It was held that the fact that neither owner 
takes advantage of this clause and compels the | Could relay the part of the drain situate in the 
person who lays out a new street to construct | Other's premises without committing a trespass 
a proper sewer before any buildings are | ¥48 2° objection to the validity of the notice, 
erected. and that on non-compliance with the notice 
2. Combined Drains. — Undoubtedly the the local authority might execute the works, 
definitions of “drain” and “sewer” given in |and recover the expenses from the owners 
the Public Health Act, 1875, are far from satis- | Under Section 19 of the Act of 1890. di 
factory. Under this Act a conduit receiving | _ 1t may be taken for granted that in any A5- 
the sewage from two or more distinct build- | Pute as to whether a conduit is a private drain 
ings, must, as a rule, be regarded as a sewer, | OF a public sewer, the local authority gets the 


whether it is laid through private property or benefit of the doubt. The moral is‘obvious. 
in a public road, and the onus of repairing it 


rests on the Local Authority, even though the 
Authority (as would be the case in many rural 
districts where by-laws had not been adopted) 
had not given consent for it to be laid, or in- 
spected it during construction. Obviously 
Local Authorities regard it as a hardship that 


they should be compelled to keep in repair 
conduits which are to all intents and purposes 
private drains, and a new kind of drain, known 
as a “combined drain,” was therefore defined 
in the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 
1890. The new definition, however, applies 
only to those districts where Part III. of this 
Act has been adopted, and only for the pur- 


poses stated in Section 19, which reads as 
follows :— 


“1, Where two or more houses belonging to 
different owners are connected with a public sewer 


These definitions—which apply to England 
and Wales, exclusive of London and of those 
districts where Part III. of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1890, has been adopted 
—appear at first sight to be fairly clear and 
free from ambiguity, but on closer inspection 
they are found to be as indetinite as the most 
combative lawyer could desire. What is 
meant by “building ” and by “ premises within 
the same curtilage”? Dual or multiple occu- 
pation of a building is not always sufficient to 
convert it into two or more buildings within 
the meaning of the Act. Thus, a block of 
tenements may be only one “building,” and 
the same may be said of a row of almshouses 
or a group of college buildings. Similarly, a 
pair of semi-detached houses with an approach 
in front common to the two houses, and a 
common yard in the rear, must be regarded as 
“ premises within the same curtilage,’ and the 
common sewage-conduit from them will there- 
fore be a drain and not a sewer. It has also 
been held in a rating case (Smith v. Seghill) 
that the entrance-lodge of a house is in the 
occupation of the master, if the entrance-gates 
are attached to the lodge and the occupant of 
the lodge is required to open the gates. 

Lumley holds that a pipe conveying sewage 
from a house to the sea or to a river is nota 
drain within the meaning of the definition. 
What, then, is it? The popular view is that it 
is a drain, and this would probably be the 
judicial view if the point were raised in Court. 
There are many natural water-courses through- 
out the country, which, on account of their 
long -continued and serious pollution with 
sewage, have come to be accounted sewers, 
and the sewage-conduits leading to them from 
single buildings or from premises within the 
same curtilage are therefore drains. 

The importance of being able to give a 
correct answer to the question—" When is a 
drain not a drain, but a sewer ?”—will be 
better appreciated when it is remembered that, 
by Section 13 of the Act, all sewers (with 
certain exceptions to be hereafter stated) are 
vested in the local authority, and that, by 
Section 15, local authorities are compelled to 
“keep in repair all sewers belonging to them.” 
Further, by Section 19, “every local authority 
shall cause the sewers belonging to them to 
be constructed, covered, ventilated, and kept so 
as not to be a nuisance or injurious to health, 
and to be properly cleansed and emptied.” In 
the case of Touzeau v. Slough Urban District 
Council (1897—60 J.P., 103), the plaintiff 
claimed damages in consequence of outflows 
of sewage from a defective sewer belonging to 
the defendants ; these outflows had compelled 
him to leave his house fifteen months before 
the expiry oí his lease. It was held that he 
was entitled to recover from the defendants as 
damages (1) the expense of moving ; (2) rent 
for the five quarters for which he was liable to 
his landlord; (3) an amount in respect of 
physical discomfort caused to him during the 
whole of his tenancy; and (4) the actual 
expense caused in connexion with illness in 
his family arising from the outflow of 
sewage. 

It is commonly said that a conduit conveying 
sewage from one building only is a drain, and 
that a conduit from two or more buildings isa 
sewer, and this is perhaps as true a generalisa- 
tion, from the definitions of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, as can be given in few words ; but 
before entering upon litigation with the Local 
Authority, the owner of property which is let 
in two or more occupations and served by a 
common drain ought to satisfy himself that 


The new definition of the word “drain” 
embodied in this section does not, according to 
Glen (1895), “ appear to atfect the definition of 
‘drain’ and ‘sewer’ in the present Act (ic. 
the P.H.A., 1875), or the vesting of such ‘single 
private drains’ in the Local Authority, though 
the section igives the Local Authority express 
power to recover certain expenses incurred by 
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NEW Post OFFICE sires — Bill will be 
introduced in the ensuing session. of Parliament for 
empowering the LFostmaster-G;eneral to acquire 
sites for the postal service at A {lleyn Park, Dulwich. 
and in St. Marylebone at th: 2 junction of Barrett 
and Bird-streets, near Manch egter-square. 


* Section 2 provides that “this Act shall not extend to 


Scotland or Ireland, nor (save as by this Act is expressly 
provided) to the metropolis.” 
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OBITUARY, 


MR. ONSLOW FORD.—We greatly regret to 
announce the death, from pneumonia after a very 
short illness, on Monday, December 23, at his 
residence, No. 62, Acacia-road, St. John’s Wood, of 
Mr. Edward Onslow Ford, R.A., aged forty-nine 

ears. Mr. Onslow Ford was born on July 27, 1852. 
When eighteen years old he left Blackheath Pro- 
prietary School to study painting, and having 
entered the Royal Academy at Antwerp, he passed 
into the Antique School, then under. the direction of 
M. Buffeau. He subsequently became a student, 
1871-2, in the Academy at Munich, where, it 
appears, Professor Wagmiiller guided his talents 
to their true course — that of modelling and 
sculpture. Returning to London, he became a 
constant exhibitor at the Royal Academy, 
his first accepted work being a portrait-bust of 
his wife, a daughter of the Baron Franz von 
Kreusser, whom he married at Munich in 1873. In 
1885 he sent to the Royal Academy Exhibition two 
works that attracted considerable notice — “ In 
Memoriam,” a bas-relief of a recumbent figure 
guarded by cherubim (illustrated in our columns of 
July 4, 1885), and a seated portrait-figure of Sir 
Henry Irving as Hamlet, which is now in the 
Guildhall Art Gallery, London. In the following 

ear he exhibited there some figures, after drawings 
by Mr. Westlake, for the restoration of the great 
screen in Winchester Cathedral, designed by the 
late J. D. Sedding ; and in the same year he carved 
the busts for the facade of Prince’s Hotel, Piccadilly 
(Mr. E. R. Robson, architect). Meanwhile he had 
been successful in a competition for a statue in 
bronze of Sir Rowland Hill, erected by the Cor- 
poration in 1882 on the eastern side of the Royal 
Exchange, and had produced a statue of Gladstone 
for the City Liberal Club. On May 7, 1887, and 
June 21, 1890, respectively, we illustrated Mr. 
Ford's “ Peace,” a female figure, bronzed, which he 
exhibited at the Salon in 1888 and the French Exhi- 
bition in the following year, and his “ Music” 
and “Dancing,” two female figures sculptured 
in bronze, for the Maharajah of Durbungab, 
Bengal. In 1888 he sent to the Glasgow Exhibition 
“A Dirge,” a nude figure carrying a torch. Amongst 
his other imaginative works we should mention the 
two bronze statuettes—“ Folly,” bought for 200 gs. 
out of the Chantrey Bequest (a replica was in the 
New Gallery, 1899), and “The Singer” (188 *)— 
which are now in the National Gallery of British 
Art, Millbank ; “ Applause ” (1893*), a female figure 
on a pedestal, illustrated in the Builder, June 10, 
1893 ; and “ Justice "and “ Knowledge ” (18y8*), for 
the monument ef the late Maharajah of Mysore; 
“ Glory to the Dead,” a small nude figure in bronze 
(1901*). His “St. George,’ a small figure, and 
“ Snowdrift” are still, we believe, in his studio ; 
that of “ Echo” was in the Glasgow Exhibition of 
last year. Of his many works in portraiture, Mr. 
Onslow Ford will, perhaps, be best remembered for 
those he produced of Queen Victoria. Chief among 
them is the imposing and colossal statue of the 
Queen enthroned, to commemorate her Diamond 
Jubilee, for a site in front of the Municipal Buildings, 
Manchester (1901*). The others include a marble 
bust that he made for the Queen herself (1899*) ; a 
bust for the Royal Isle of Wight Infirmary, in the 
new wing opened on July 28, 1899 ; a bronze statue 
for Piccadilly, Manchester; a marble bust, for the 
Lord Mayor of Sheffield, 1900, who presented it to 
the Town Hall opened by Queen Victoria in 1897 ; 
a marble bust presented by Mr. George P. Ernest to 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation, which was un- 
veiled in the Saloon, Mansion House, on Novem- 
ber 6, 1900 ; the statue which he himself presented 
in October last to the Alexandra Palace, Mus- 
well Hill; and a white marble bust given by 
Queen Victoria to Lord and Lady Cadogan 
during her visit to Dublin Castle in goo. 
Mr. Onslow Ford executed the Shelley Memorial 
(1892*), a white marble figure of the poet lying 
upon a bronze pedestal, the gift of Lady Shelley to 
University College, Oxford, and placed in a sunken 
chamber designed by Mr. Basil Champneys; the 
Marlowe Memorial, Canterbury; the Gordon 
Memorial, Royal Engineer Barracks, Chatham, re- 
presenting General Gordon riding upon a camel ; 
the Gordon Memorial shield presented to Gordon’s 
sister by the officers of the corps of Royal Engi- 
neers ; the equestrian statue—cast with gun-metal 
given by the Government of India — of Field- 
Marshal Lord Strathnairn at Knightsbridge, 1895 ; 
and an equestrian statue of the late Maharajah of 
Mysore (exhibited in 1900 in the quadrangle before 
Burlington House*). The list extends to the Dr. 
Jowett monument, Balliol College Chapel, Oxford, a 
decorative composition (1897*), illustrated in the 
Builder of May 22, 13897; a seated figure of the late 
Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale for Birmingham (18y8*), and a 
monumental bust of Dr. Dale for Mansfield College 
Library, Oxford, 1895; statues of Sir James 
Gordon, Mysore, and Sir William Pearse, Glasgow ; 
busts of Sir John Pender for the Library, University 
College, London, the Rev. John Rodgers, Sir Charles 
Reid, the late Archbishop of York, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Andrew Clarke, and of his brother artists, 
Professor Herkomer, Mr. A. Hacker, Mr. Briton 
Riviere, Mr. Orchardson, and Sir John Millais ; busts 
of the late Sir Charles Hallé (a gift of Sir William 
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Houldsworth to Manchester), 1897; Jacob Bright, 
M.P., in the Town Hall, Manchester, 18098; Sir 
David Gamble, C.B., for the St. Helen’s Technical 
Institute, Lancashire (the buildings were given to 
the townsfolk by Sir David Gamble) ; erman 
Whitehead (the then Lord Mayor), given to the 
Corporation of London by the Commercial Travel- 
lers of England, and exhibited at the Salon in 1888 ; 
W. E. Gladstone for the Union Society, Oxford 
University, unveiled on February 14, 1900; Sir 
William Agnew and Prince Leopold of Battenberg 
(1899*) ; a figure of Sir mers Irving as Mathias 
in “ The Bells”; a statue cast in bronze by Messrs. 
Rovini & Paulanti, of London, of the late Ralph 
Ward-Jackson, first M. P. for West Hartlepool (in 
Church-street, West Hartlepool); the marble statue of 
the late Professor Huxley, Natural History Museum, 
unveiled by the present King on April 28, 1890 ; 
a seated statue, in white marble, of the Duke of 
Norfolk, Sheffield Town Hall, set up twelve 
months ago; portrait busts of the Duke of 
Norfolk, Mr. Lewis Waller as Brutus (in bronze), 
Mr. Wolfram Onslow Ford, the Lord Mayor of 
Sheffield, and (in bronze) Mr. G. Agnew (1y0o*); 
and a medallion bas-relief, with portrait, of Lady 
Elliott Drake (1901*). Mr. Onslow Ford superin- 
tended the casting of the statue of Lord Lansdowne 
in Calcutta, 1900, for which the late Harry Bates, 
A R.A., completed the model before his death, 
and the execution of the memorial bronze statue 
of Dr. Haig Brown, Master of the Charter- 
house, which after Harry Bates’s death was com- 
pleted by his (Bates’s) pupil, Mr. Henry Poole, 1900, 
and in that same year the execution, by Mr. F. 
Boucher, of the carving of the shaft, with a band of 
cherubim, of the font, Holy Trinity Church, Sloane- 
street. In June, 1899, the Gladstone Memorial 
Fund Committee, of Glasgow, deputed Mr. Onslow 
Ford, together with—we understand—Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, Mr. Thornycroft, and Mr. Frampton, to 
prepare models of a statue for George-square in 
that city. In the course of the last eighteen months 
Mr. Ford was commissioned tur the following 
works: a bust for the Imperial memorial to Sir 
George Grey in the crypt of St. Paul’s; the Ruskin 
memorial in Westminster Abbey; a statue of the 
late Professor Sedgwick for the new Geological 
Museum, Cambridge University ; a statue of the 
late Prince Christian Victor, who died in the course 
of the present South African war, to be erected at 
the foot of the Hundred Steps, Windsor Castle, in a 
canopied niche designed by Mr. A. J. Nutt, architect 
and clerk of the works at the Castle ; and a silver 
statuette, for presentation to Lord Roberts, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as a memorial of his son, Lieutenant 
Hon. F. Roberts, V.C., who fell in that campaign. 
Mr. Onslow Ford, who leaves a widow and family, 
was elected an Associate, R.A., in 1838, and a Royal 
Academician in 1895. He was recently appointed 
a corresponding member of the Institute of France, 
and had received first and second medals at Paris, 
Berlin (1896), Munich, &c. He was a member of 
the Council, Royal College of Art, for sculpture and 
modelling, and an examiner on modelling in the 
national competition of Schools of Art (1901). In 
February, 1900, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
President of the Board of Education, appointed him, 
with Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., Sir William Rich- 
mond, R.A., and Mr. Walter Crane, to advise the 
Science and Art Department upon art matters 
relating to art schools and classes, the Art Museum, 
and the Royal College of Arts; and he made the 
report upon sculpture for the Royal Commission of 
the Paris Exhibition, 1900. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS, 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BURY PARK, LUTON, 
BEDS.—The designs of Messrs. George Baines and 
R. Palmer Baines have been accepted for this new 
church. The estimated cost is 3.590/,, inclusive 
of a tower. The seating accommodation is 533 
adults. The facings are of red brick and dressings 
of Bath stone. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHAPEL, LEEDS.—The 
Lord Mayor of Leeds (Mr. A. E. Butler) recently 
laid the foundation-stone of a new Primitive Metho- 
dist chapel at Woodhouse Hill. In connexion with 
the same enterprise, eighteen additional memorial- 
stones were laid on the 27th ult. The architects 
are Messrs. T. & C. B. Howdill, Leeds. 

SCHOOLS, NORTHFLEET.—New schools have been 
built according to the directions of the Northfleet 
School Board, Northfleet. The schools are 
situated on a site at the corner of Old Dover- 
road and Springfield-road, and accommodate 520 
boys and girls and 254 infants, The boys’ and girls 
school contains eight classrooms. Four of these 
rooms have sliding partitions between, and can be 
thrown open to give one large room 56 ft. 6 in. by 
46 ft. 8 in. This would accommodate about 530 
people for a public meeting, &c. The infants’ 
school contains four classrooms. Two of these 
rooms are separated by a revolving shutter, so that 
two of the classrooms can be formed into one room 
58 ft. Sin. by 24 ft. A teachers’ room has -been 
provided on the first floor over the girls’ and infants 
entrance. There are two cloakrooms to each 
department and two entrances to each. The heating 
chamber, caretaker’s cupboard and coke store, are 
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under part of the infants’ school. Under the other 
portion of the infants’ schoolroom is placed the 
covered playground for the girls and infants. The 
schools, the foundation of which rests upon the hard 
chalk beds, are built of bricks. Inside are. used 
hard wire-cut bricks, faced with red bricks, 
with gauged arches and Monks park-stone dress- 
ings. The roof is covered with Perfecta plain tiles. 
The whole schools are heated by hot-water 
radiators and pipes, which were supplied and fixed 
by Messrs. C, P. Kinnell, of Southwark-street. The 
ventilation appliances were supplied by Mesars. 
Kite, of Euston-road. The whole of the schools are 
lighted with gas with incandescent burners. The 
latrines are placed on the inside boundary wall. 
The whole of the drainage runs into septic tanks, 
and after passing through the tanks the clear 
effluent runs into a cesspool. The sanitary fittings 
were supplied by Messrs. Adams, of Westminster. 
The flooring of the classrooms and corridors is of 
pitch-pine wood-block, laid with mastic by Messrs. 
Lowe. The cloakrooms are of Stuart's granolithic 
paving. The front entrance is of terrazzo, laid by 
Mr. Bennett, of Broad-street. The boundary walls 
next the roads are low with blue Staffordshire 
coping, and on the top is placed a wrought-iron 
fence made and fixed by Messrs. Fowle, of Graves- 
end. The boundary walls at the back are 7 ft. 
high, and are of stock bricks. Between the play- 
grounds is placed an unclimbable fence. A care- 
taker’s house has been built to correspond with 
the school buildings, providing parlour, kitchen, 
scullery, with usual offices, and three bedrooms. 
The amount of the contract for the schools and 
caretakers’ house was 9,5754. The architect was 
Mr. S. J. Adams, of Soutbend, and the builders 
were Messrs. Multon & Wallis, Gravesend, and Mr. 
Nightingale was their foreman. 

BUILDINGS IN AYR.—A number of buildings of a 
public or semi-public character are at present in 
course of erection, or have just been completed, in 
the burgh of Ayr. Chief among these is the new 
Town Hall, which is being reconstructed on the old 
site from designs by Mr. J. K. Hunter, architect, 
Ayr, at a cost of about 10,0007, A new theatre, 
with all modern improvements, is being erected 
on the site of a previous wooden structure ip 
Carrick-street, by Mr. J. M‘Hardy Young, architect, 
Ayr, atacost of over 7,000/. The structure is of 
red brick, and it has been set back with a view to 
the eventual widening of tife whole street. A new 
drill hali and headquarters for the 2nd Volunteer 
Battaliion Royal Scots Fusiliers, has been com- 
menced at the south end of Alloway-street, from 
designs by Mr. James A. Morris, architect, Ayr. The 
drill shall, when completed, will be 96 ft. by 50 ft., 
and will be the largest hallin Ayr. The structure 
includes an armoury for 300 rifles, a gymnasium, a 
reading-room, a billiard-room, an officers’ mess- 
room, a sergeants’ messroom, a ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s cloakroom, artistes’ room, and platform. A 
block of buildings is being erected in High- 
street for the British Linen Banking Com- 
pany, whose present premises are in New- 
market-street. The building occupies a site 
nearly opposite the Union Bank of Scotland. An 
addition to the Ayr Corporation electric light and 
electric tramways station in Mill-street is nearing 
completion. This includes a suite of offices and 
committee-rooms, while the accommodation for 
engines and boilers has been doubled. A new 
church is being built in Midton-road, to be known as 
Trinity United Free Church. The Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway Co. have in hand in the 
vicinity of Newton-on-Ayr Station the installation of 
a complete set of plant for the manufacture of oib 
gas for the lighting of their railway carriages, to 
obviate the necessity of having to supply the light 
from Glasgow. The buildings have been completed, 
and the erection of the machinery and plant nearly 
so. The new iron railway bridge for the same com- 
pany across the upper end of Ayr harbour, and giving 
access to the south side of the harbour and the Ayr 
shipyard for the first time, is being finished, and 
will soon be ready for traffic. A new shoe factory 
has been erected in the neighbourhood of Newton- 
on-Ayr Station, and is now in operation. In 
addition to these, a number of dwelling-houses, 
comprising villas and blocks of workmen's dwell- 
ings, are being erected in all parts of the town 
where there is vacant ground, and especially in the 
Craigie district. 

BUILDING IN EDINBURGH.—Notwithstanding that 
there was a falling-off in the value of work pass- 
ing through the -Dean of Guild Court in 1900, 
amounting to 347,317/. less than the previous year,. 
it is again to be recorded that the year just ended 
shows a further decrease of 199,610}. From the 
statistics of the Dean of Guild Court for 1goo the. 
number of warrants granted, including minor 
warrants, reached the total of 884, of an approxi- 
mate value of 829,950}. These warrants referred to- 
fifty-seven villas, seventy-four self-contained houses, 
225 public and other buildings, 590 alterations,,. 
eighty-two tenements containing forty-three shops, 
and 962 dwelling-houses. The work that passed 
through the Court last year represente 782 
warrants, of an approximate value of 630,340. 
These warrants embrace thirty-six villas, 126 self- 
contained houses, 148 public buildings, 398 altera- 
tions, fifty-six tenements of fifteen shops, and 537 
dwelling - houses. There has thus been a con- 
siderable diminution on all classes of buildings 
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during the year with the exception of self- i the operatives connected with one of these 
contained houses. About 57 per cent. of the tene- des submitted gracefully to a small reduction in 
ments passed during tbe year still remain to be 


their standard wage. Those connected with another 
built, and a number of the buildings erected during | resisted a demand made by their employers for a 
the year form part of warrants granted during the | slight reduction, which caused a cessation of labour 


two previous years. It is expected, however, that | to some extent for some weeks in that trade. But 
as there is now a time limit to the duration of the | as a large number of the employers had contracts 
warrants a number of buildings will be proceeded | which had to be completed to enable the premises 
with during the ensuing year. It is evident from | to be occupied at the term of Whit Sunday, and as 
the increase of self-contained houses that they are|the Exhibition buildings were in the hands of a 
more in demand than houses in tenement property. | large number of the operatives of that trade, a 
In apportioning the work to the various districts for | cessation of labour at which could not be thought 
the year, and taking Newington, Grange, Blackford, | of in any circumstances at the time, the result was 
and Morningside district, there have been passed | that the short struggle terminated in a nominal 
and in operation during the year about sixty villas | victory at least for the operatives, although there 
and self-contained houses and twenty-two tenements. | are too good reasons for stating that reductions in 
A new feature in Blackford district has been the} many instances have since taken place, and the 
erection of a number of self-contained houses near | standard rate in the trade is not altered. 
Harrison Arch, and facing Blackford Avenue, the | During the last two years there has not been 80 
name applied being Ladysmith-road. A number of | much dwelling house property of the tenement class 
villas and self-contained houses have been built in | built as there was for some years previous, but a 
St. Fillan’s Terrace, Craiglea, and Comiston Drives, | considerable amount of villa and cottage property 
Hermitage and Cluny Drives, Corrennie Drive, | has been built in several of our suburbs, which has 
Dalhousie Terrace, and Craighouse Terrace. | been well taken up, and in many cases has changed 
Gorgie, Colinton, and Polwarth districts may | ownership at remunerative prices to the builder, 
be taken as representing the area where the | notwithstanding the high prices paid for building 
largest portion of buildings passed during | materials, and there are good prospects of the 
the last two years have not yet been erected. Not-| demand for this class of property continuing for 
withstanding, the work executed during the year | some time yet. In that period a considerable 
compares favourably with that of last year. In]amount of warehouse and office property has 
Comely Bank, Inverleith, and Stockbridge the opera- | also been erected, but there are ominous indica- 
tions have been much the same as last year, but the | tions that the supply of this class of property 
preponderance of the work has been transferred |is at present somewhat in advance of the 
from the tenements to the self-contained houses. | demand, notwithstanding there are some important 
Public and other buildings last year, more than any | contracts in this class of property in preparation. 
other for some time past, have received considerable | The railway extensions which have been in progress 
attention, notably the Caledonian Railway Hotel, | for these years, and are still going on, have had a 
the North British Railway Hotel, and the Scotsman | good effect in keeping the operatives employed, and 
office buildings, the Municipal Buildings, additions to | these are by no means exhausted yet, but will also 
the Register House, premises in Rose-street, Princes- | employ a large number throughout the coming year. 
street, Frederick-street, and St. Andrew-square ;| Our Corporation, as Improvement Trustees, have 
addition to Heriot-Watt College, the reconstruction | also some large contracts in preparation as well as 
scheme of the United Free Church Assembly Halls, | in progress. Altogether considered, those engaged 
additions to Royal Infirmary, premises at Tollcross | in those trades may look forward with hope as well 
for Players’ Ridiog School, new commercial bank at | as back with pleasure. As to the linings granted by 
corner of Queensferry-street and Shandwick-place, | the Dean of Guild Court during the year, for two 
and the Wesleyan Methodist Mission Hall at Toll- | years there has been a downward tendency in the | 30,000/. The City Surveyor is, on the instruction of 
cross. The St. Cuthbert’s Co-operative Association | number granted. —Glasgow Herald. the General Purposes and Parks Committee, pre- 
are erecting new business premises in rear of present | BUILDINGS FOR NEWCASTLE.—At a meeting of | paring plans for a lodge and conveniences at each of 
roperty. Continuing public buildings in the|the Newcastle Town Improvement Committee a| the parks not so equipped in the city, and for con- 
Merchiston and Slateford district, the largest con- | few days ago plans for the new Empire Theatre | veniences at recreation grounds. A lodge and other 
tract is for the North British Rubber Co., Gilmore | were presented on behalf of the Moss Theatres | buildings are being erected at the Brightside Recrea- 
Park, on the east and west side, where opportunity | Co, Ltd. The building is to be erected in|tion Ground. The staff working particularly under 
has been taken of making a considerable widening | Newgate-street, and will take in a large amount | Mr. Green, the principal building inspector, have 
of the street. Additions have been made to| of additional frontage in that street. The plans, as | been kept fully employed during past year. In the 
M’Ewan's Brewery, Fountainbridge, and there has | presented, were not absolutely completed, and had | centre of the city there have been many instances of 
been an addition to the North British Distillery at | to be held over for another meeting for certain | enlargement and alteration of premises. Building 
Slateford. Ia the northern district there have been | alterations. Plans were also submitted to the Com- | has also been proceeding rapidly in many of the 
one or two schemes of note, viz., the completion of | mittee for a large block of property to be built on | suburbs.—Sheffield Telegraph. 
the widening of Stockbridge Bridge on the east | the site of the Blackett-street Presbyterian Church, | BUILDING IN STONEHAVEN.—The building trade 
side. In Hamilton-place St. Cuthbert’s Co-operative | which property has been purchased by Mr. Emmer- | has been in a fairly prosperous state during the 
Association are erecting business premises of shops, | son, jun., licensed victualler. The plans show| whole year, and the builders have still sufficient 
with dwelling-houses over to the front, with | business premises on the ground floor, with | work on their books to keep the usual number of 
manufacturing premises in rear. In Warriston-road | cellarage beneath, and on the six floors above there | hands fully employed till well into the new year. 
Messrs. Waterston & Son are engaged with the erec- | will be suites of oftices, to be reached by means of COUNTY SCHOOL, MILFORD, AND NEW Post 
tion of business premises. A place of amusement for | lifts in addition to the ordinary staircase. The] OFFICE, SWANSEA.—In reference to the paragraph 
this locality has now been furnished by the fitting-up | Committee allowed the plans to pass. relating to these buildings, which appeared in our 
internally of a large building in St. Stephen-street as | BUILDING IN PERTH.—The number of petitions|!ast issue, we should have mentioned that the 
the Tivoli Theatre. In Abbeyhill and south side dis- | for lining presented to the Dean of Guild Court for | floors at the County School, Milford, have been 
tricts there has been completed during the year the | joo1 is the smallest since 1893. The end of 1900] laid with Roger Lowe's patent redwood wood- 
premises in Moray Park, and additions have been | saw nearly all the branches of the building trade | block flooring, and at the new post office, Swansea, 
made to the premises of Messrs. Redpath, Brown, | pretty weil employed, but since then, owing princi- | with pitch-pine and maple tlooring. 
& Co, Easter-road. Excavations are in progress in | pally to the high price of material and labour, work | FREE CHURCH TRAINING COLLEGE, GLASGOW.— 
London-road for large printing works between | has become scarcer, and a considerable number of | A scheme of extension has been completed in con- 
Dalziel-place and London-road United Free Church. | men have been paid off. Buildings in course of | nexion with the Free Church Training College, 
The bonded stores at St. Leonard's, recently de- | erection at the end of 1900 and now completed | Glasgow. The new building is of four stories to 
stroyed by fire, are being reconstructed On A} include the Central District School for the Perth | the street front, and the external walls are executed 
very much more extensive scale, with a building of | school Board ; Consumptive Hospital at Barnhill ; |in a local white stone. Accommodation on the 
Scottish Baronial character, while a large addition | and the General Accident Assurance Buildings, | first tloor consists of a chemical laboratory and two 
is also being made to St. Leonard’s Brewery. While corner of Tay-street and High-street. The|classrooms. Above these are the sewing and art 
the new United Free Church at Gorgie and St. | Royal Bank Buildings, in New Kinnoull-street, are | rooms. Cloakroom and lavatory accommodation 
Stephen’s United Free Church have been opened | not quite completed. The petitions for the year | has been provided, as well as a house for the 
during the year, there is in operation at the present | comprise sixteen of the villa type, principally in| janitor, which is situated on the ground and 
time for the Established Church denomination | Glasgow-road and Craigie district. Tenements| mezzanine floors. Electric light is Installed 
a new church for the Dean parish, also a new | have passed the Guild Court for erection in Need- | throughout, and the building is heated with hot 
church at the foot of Dalkeith-road for the| jess-road, Gowrie-street, Craigie, and Upper Craigie, | water. There is connexion on each toor with the 
Prestonfield congregation. Large additions are| The Corporation have completed the erection of the | present College, which has been renovated and 
in progress to Merchiston Castle School, and] new gasworks at the Friarton and electric light | altered to provide extra accommodation, a new 
also to thé Episcopal College in Orwell-place, | station at the Shore, and are now completing the | lunchroom and manual workshop having been 
' During the year three new schools have been large blocks of working-class houses in Old High-| added. ‘The cost of the building is about 6,000/. 
erected—viz., New-street, Parson's Green, “Flora | street. The architects are Messrs. H. & D. Barclay, 
Stevenson,” Comely Bank—while in Ashley-terrace, | BUILDING IN SHEFFIELD.—Although there are | Glasgow. 
for the Merchiston district,a new school will shortly | evidences on every hand of a slowing down in the SCIENCE BUILDINGS, WATFORD ENDOWED 
be fully equipped. Workrooms, laboratories, and | building trade, much business has been done in the | SCHOOLS, ~— Sir William De W. Abney, K.C.B.. 
cooking classrooms are being attached to many of | course of the year just ending. This is shown by | principal Assistant Secretary of the Board of 
the existing schools throughout the city. The Lord | the fact that the Highway and Sewerage Committee | Education (Secondary Branch), recently opened the 
Provost and magistrates have been mindful of the | had during the twelve months no less than 1,452 | new Science buildings in connexion with the boys 
housing of the working classes, no fewer than 104 | plans for buildings and streets laid before them as | side of the Endowed Schools at Watford. The 
houses having been erected, situate in West Port, | compared with 1,425 in the preceding year. The] completion of the science block recently made has 
Or; Bedford-crescent, 20; Dean-street. 18; Potter- | various municipal authorities—Corporation, School | been carried out by Mr. C. P. Ayres, the architect 
row, 31; Pipe-street, Portobello, 66. The St. Giles’ | Board, and Sheffield Guardians—have been busy, | who designed the original buildings in 1883, the 
Dwelling-house Association, Ltd., having acquired | while contractors have been kept well employed | contractors being Messrs. Clifford & Gough. The 
the old property in Grange-court, Causewayside, | completing building operations on plots already | new rooms comprise a lecture room, a physics 
are at present reconstructing the whole premises. | opened. The necessity for more houses on the | laboratory, museum and balance-room, a pre- 
which, when finished, will provide thirty-seven | outskirts of the city—one result of the effective | paration-room, and a dark room. The building 
houses. A landmark, it may be recalled, has been | tram service to the different suburbs—was apparent, | is entirely on the ground floor. Its longest eleva- 
removed in George IV. Bridge by the demolition of | but some of the most beautiful outlying districts are | tio (93 ft) faces the Derby-road, and is in a line 
the County Buildings, to make room for the new | undoubtedly being spoilt by the jerry-builder. So] with the main school buildings, from which, how- 
and more commodious premises required for county | much has been said and written on this subject that | ever, it is entirely separated. The exterior of the 
administrative work.—Scotsman. 


it is scarcely worth while writing more upon it, but | science block is faced with Leverstock grey and 
BUILDING IN GLASGOW.—Throughout the vear | on every side it isagreed—except by the jerry-builder | red bricks, and the roofs are slated, the whole being 


the various trades connected with the building | himself and those tinancing him—that it is a pity | designed to correspond with the original school build- 
industry have been fairly prosperous. Early in the | the city authorities have not greater powers in this 
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respect. The Corporation have made considerable 
progress with the Crofts area during the year. A 
number of workmen’s tenements have been erected, 
and some of them are already occupied. Altogether 
there will be two shops and 124 tenements, of which 
sixty-two are two-roomed tenements, letting at 5s. 
per week ; fifty-four are three-roomed tenements 
at 73. per week ; and eight are one-room tenements 
at 39. per week. The cost of these dwellings is 
estimated at 28,500/. The proposed model lodging- 
house will accommodate 380 persons, and will cost, 
approximately, 25,000/. Twenty-two cottages have 
also been built for working men in Hands-lane, at a 
cost of 5,500}. The rents vary from 62. 6d. to 63. od. 
per week, and all the dwellings are now occupied. 
The smallpox hospital in Crimicar-lane, Fulwood, 
is now nearing completion. Two large wards have 
been erected, one for males and the other for 
females, and each to be provided with twelve beds, 
There is also an isolation block, and there are 
Jaundries and an administrative block. The latter 
have been built so that they will meet the require- 
ments of no less than eight hospital blocks, six more 
than are at present being erected. The City Sur- 
veyor’s staff have been very busy with tramway 
work during the year ; the reconstruction of Tinsley 
car-sheds, the building of a new car-shed in Queen's- 
road and other schemes. Near the Queen’s-road 
shed, on the other side of the railway, and on the 
site of the old Olive-grove football ground, the 
erection is nearly finished of the first instalment of 
a depot for the Highway Department. The new 
buildings consist of stables for about thirty horses, 
with hay and corn and other stores—large sheds for 
cartsand waggons, loose horse boxes, weigh-houses, 
homes for the foremen, a large mess-room, and 
baths for the workmen. The work now in pro- 
gress will cost about 12,000/., but the complete 
scheme will be very much more expensive. 
Amongst other work in hand or completed by the 
Corporation is the destructor in Penistone-road, a 
twelve-cell destructor with a chimney 186 ft. high. 
A new bridge has been made over the River Loxley, 
and eager everything has been done for efficiently 
dealing with a large portion of the city’s refuse. 
The cost of the scheme when complete will be about 


ings. Internally the walls are faced toa height of 4ft. 
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with the Wortley Co.’s salt-giazed bricks, and above 
that height to the springing of the roofs with white 
Arlesey bricks. The floors throughout are laid with 
Roger Lowe's pitch-pine blocks, except in the 
museum, which is floored with Ebner’s Venetian 
marble mosaic. The entrance from the play- 
ground opens into the museum-room and balance- 
room, a vestibule (37 ft. gin. by 11 ft.), into 
which open all the rooms in the building. 
The physics laboratory has an open-timbered roof 
and a floor space of 31 ft. by 27 ft. Large solidly 
constructed teak-topped tables accommodate 
twenty-six students, while fourteen other working 
places are provided upon slate-topped tables, sup- 
ported on brick piers, and arranged round the walls 
under the windows. The dark-room, or optical- 
room (21 ft. 3 in. by 12 ft.), is entered from the 
physical laboratory, and is constructed under the 
gallery of the lecture-room. A bench is fixed along 
the greater length, for use in photometry and other 
experiments in the study of light. The lecture- 
room (27 ft. by 21 ft. 3 in.) has an open-timbered 
roof. Between the lecture-room and the chemical 
laboratory is the science masters’ preparation-room, 
21 ft. 3 in. by roft. The chemical laboratory, with 
working benches for twenty students, and the 
woodwork-room, with twenty benches, complete 
the block. The building is heated on Stainton's 
medium pressure hot-water system, and lighted by 
electricity from the cable of the Urban District 
Council. the latter work having been executed by 
Mr. Harold Downer. 

PROPOSED NEW DRILL HALL, EASTBOURNE.—It 
is proposed to erect a new drill hall at Eastbourne. 
The frontage of the new building to the road will be 
go ft. The front elevation will be of red brick 
with stone dressings, with green-slated roof and 
tower ; and the front part of the ground floor of 
the structure will include hall and vestibule. 
lavatory, cfficers’ room, orderly-room, canteen, 
sergeants’ mess. At the back the drill hall (with 
access from the front hall and side) will be 100 ft. 
by 50 ft., and there will also be a model shed, field 


- works store, kitchen, clothing store, and armoury. 


The side premises will consist of coal-shed, stable, 
magazine, and lavatories; and the large open 
parade and drill yard will be 70 ft. by 6o ft. The 
first floor over the front portion of the ground floor 
will be approached bya wide stairway. The lecture 
hall and recreation-room will be So ft. by 20 ft. 
Plans for the work have been prepared by Mr. 
A. A. Oakden, of Eastbourne. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 
WINDOWS, RUBISLAW PARISH CHURCH, ABER- 


‘DEEN.—Rubislaw Parish Church has been improved 


by the filling in of the apse windows, nine in 
number, with stained glass, designed and manufac- 
tured by Mr. John Whyte, Aberdeen. This church 
is being further improved by the introduction of 


electric lighting. 


DENHOLME CHURCH, BRADFORD.—A stained- 
glass window has just been placed in this church by 

r. and Mrs. Greenwood Shackleton, of Girlington, 
in memory of their two sons. The subject of the 
window is our Lord walking on the sea, and the 
work was designed and executed by Messrs. Powell 
Bros., of Leeds. 


——(- 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATERWORKS, IPSWICH.—Mr. E. A. Sandford 
Fawcett, A.M.Inst.C.E., Local Government Board 
Inspector, sat at the Town Hall, Ipswich, on the 
20th ult., to inquire into an application of the Town 
Council for sanction to borrow 20,2401. for water- 
works purposes—mainly in connexion with the 
construction of a new reservoir. Mr. Hamlet 
Roberts (Water-works manager and engineer) 
stated that the number of houses at present supplied 
with water from the Corporation mains was 15,350; 
the number in 1893 was 12,197. Building was still 
proceeding extensively on all sides of the borough. 
The source of supply was partly from gravita- 
tion, and partly from deep wells in the chalk. 
He measured the gravitation supplies a year or 
two since at about 122,000,000 gallons per annum. 
The quantity pumped last year was 350,613,500 
gallons, being an increase of 11,221,560 gallons on 
the previous year. The measures of sanitation 
pressed on by the Public Health Committee of the 
borough meant a considerable increase in the water 
consumed. The present reservoir accommodation 
on the high service was about 14 million gallons in 
two reservoirs. There was also a third reservoir, 
into which the gravitation supply flowed, on the 
Spring-road, capable of containing half a million 
gallons. When he made his last report, in April, 
1901, he took the population of the borough 
according to the report of the Medical Officer of 
Health for the borough at 63,552, and the consump- 
tion gave an average of 20°03 gallons per head per 
day of the population, including trade and domestic 
supplies ; but the census taken this year showed the 
He had for some time 
urged upon the committee the importance of pro- 
viding increased accommodation, and with a view 
to that the Corporation had acquired the land im- 
Eaa adjoining the present reservoirs on the 
Park-road, which was the highest point in the whole 
borough, as a site. Under the directions of the Com- 


mittee, he had prepared a scheme and plans, &c., for 
the construction of a third high-level reservoir, 
capable of containing about 4,000 000 gallons. 

SEWERAGE, NEWNHAM CROFT, CHESTERTON.—— 
Messrs. Waters & Worrall, of Cambridge, have been 
instructed to prepare a scheme of sewerage for 
Newnham Croft, in the Chesterton Rural District. 

PUMPING STATION, CL&VEDON WATER WORKS, 
SOMERSETSHIRE —The Clevedon Water Co. have 
recently enlarged their undertaking, under the 
direction of Mr. James Mansergh, C.E. A new 
well has been sunk and new mains laid, and a new 
pumping station, designed by Mr. H. Dare Bryan, 
architect, Bristol, erected. The buildings comprise 
the engine and boiler houses, coal store and work- 
shop, and the engineer’s lodge. Local pennant 
stone with white pointing is used for the walls 
except for the lodge, which is built of a yellow 
magnesium limestone, the upper part being tile- 
hung. All the roofs are of Broseley tiles, the 
turrets being covered with oak shingles; the 
windows have Bath stone mullions and clear glass 
in wide lead frames. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Chancellor & Son, of Bath, under 
the superintendence of the architect, with Mr. 
W. H. Lewis, of Bristol, as clerk of works. 
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FOREIGN, 

FRANCE,—M. Roger Ballu, Inspecteur des Beaux- 
Arts and son of the eminent architect of the Paris 
Hotel de Ville, has been superseded in his office in 
consequence of having made a political speech 
against the Government. The Lycée Charle- 
magne, at Paris, which is established in a former 
convent of the Jesuits in Rue St. Antoine, is to be 


enlarged.—-The construction of a new Post- 
office building is to be commenced at La 
Rochelle ——A new monument, to the depute 


Baudin, the work of M. Boverie, has just been 
inaugurated at the junction of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine and the Avenue Ledru Rollin, Paris. It 
is intended to erect near the same point, shortly, a 
monument to Boulle, the celebrated carver and 
furniture designer of the eighteenth century.—— 
The historic chateau of Leseure, near Lodeve 
(Hérault), has been completely destroyed by fire. It 
contained a valuable collection of pictures, furni- 
ture, and works of decorative art. A second 
bridge is to be bullt over the Rhumel, at Con- 
stantine, at an estimated cost of 450,000 francs. 
GERMANY.—Plans for a new police office at 
Wiesbaden having been submitted to the German 
Emperor, he has exercised his veto respecting the 
design, and has ordered them to be practically can- 
celled, suggesting a complete change throughout. 
——The Emperor has given permission for the 
erection of a monument to the late Herr Treitschke, 
the historian, in front of the Berlin University. 
During the past year the quantity of basalt columns 
quarried in the Rhenish provinces has surpassed 
that of any previous year. They are extensively 
employed for engineering works, especially for 
protective sea-walls, docks, river works, as railway 
sleepers, and for general building purposes, This 
material is largely broken into macadam for roads, 
and in that connexivn is also extremely useful, 
GREECE.—The first national theatre erected in 
Greece in modern times has just been inaugurated 
at Athens. The building is capable of holding 
nearly a thousand people, and is a notable addition 
to the public buildings iof that city. It cost about 
1,000,000 fr 
AUSTRALIA.—The Committee of the fund for the 
erection of a memorial to her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria in Melbourne, Victoria, are inviting designs 
from sculptors for a statue of the Queen in marble 
or bronze. The competition closes in Londonon 
May 1, and in Melbourne on June 2 next. 
InpD1A.—Large station buildings are about to be 
erected at Puliyur, on the Southern India Railway, 
to take the place of temporary buildings put up 
when the station was opened in 1889.——A per- 
manent bridge over the Kabul river at Nowshera is 
about to be constructed ; the expenditure has been 
sanctioned, and the work will be executed under 
the superintendeace of the Engineer-in-Chief of the 
North-Western Railway.——A question of some 
moment, but by no means new, has been raised in 
reference to the upkeep >f State Residences in 
India. It is being solved by experts, who will confer 
with the Imperial Government and submit a Report. 
——<An important work has recently been finished 
in the Prince's Dock, Bombay. New gates have 
been fixed of iron and steel, with greenheart heel 
and meter posts and sill pieces, built by the Thames 
Ironworks Shipbuilding and Engineering Co. They 
were sent from England in pieces; each leaf of the 
gate weighs about 96 tons, and measures 37 ft. 5 in, 
long by 32 ft. 6 in. high. 
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PROPOSED DUST DESTRUCTOR, STOKE NEWING- 
TON.—The Stoke Newington Borough Council 
propose to erect a dust destructor at the rear of the 
Town Hall in Milton-road. In connexion with 
the scheme swimming-baths are to be erected in 
Albion-road, and it is hoped that the heat generated 
in the destructor will be sufficient (or partially so) 
to heat the water. Much opposition is being raised 
to the dust destructor by the inhabitants of the 
district. The proposed.destructor will be situated 
within 250 yars of the borough boundary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS.— 
Mr. J. S. Gibson, architect, has removed his offices 
to 27A, Old Bond-street, W., where he will carry on 
practice in partnership with Mr. William Wallace 
under the style of “ Wallace & Gibson.” Messrs, 
Young & Brown, quantity surveyors, have removed 
their offices from 7, Southampton-street, Blooms- 
bury, to 104, High Holborn, W C.—— Messrs. Drew- 
Bear, Perks & Co., constructional engineers, have 
converted their business intoa limited company ; Mr. 
Drew - Bear becomes chairman and managing 
director and the other parties will be directors ; the 
management of the business will therefore be as 
heretofore. ——ħr. W. Walford Ridley and Mr. 
Owen Ridley have retired from the firm of W. 
Ridley & Sons (timber, slate, and cement merchants, 
of Reading, Staines, and London). The business 
will be continued by Messrs. E. William Ridley, 
Lionel H. Ridley, Edgar O. Ridley, and Edward G. 
Ridley, who have been members of the firm for 
many years. 

THE LABOUR MARKET IN THE COLONIES.— 
The January circulars ot the Emigrants’ Information 
Olfice, 31, Broadway, Westminster, state that the 
Report tor 1900, recently issued under the Factories 
Act, shows that the number of factories and em- 
ployees in New South Wales comprised within the 
Act both increased, and that trades were generally 
prosperous. In Sydney wages in many trades, as 
the building trade, have risen, but wage-earners 
complain that the cost of living is rising in greater 
proportion owing to the proposed new Federal 
tariff. The building trade is now less active than 
it was, but all other trades continue to be fairly 
well employed, and there is still some opening for 
general mechanics, plumbers, joiners, carpenters, 
and good labourers. In Victoria there is no general 
demand for more labour, but a competent mechanic 
has not much difficulty in finding work. In South 
Australia there is practically no demand for more 
mechanics in the towns, but a skilled hand, such as 
a mason, bricklayer, engine fitter, blacksmith, 
joiner, or carpenter, can generally find employment 
after looking about for a little, In Queensland it 
appears from the Report of the Government Labour 
Bureau for 1900, which has recently been issued, 
that, owing mainly to the scarcity of employment 
caused by the long drought, the general supply of 
labour was in excess of the demand. Reports re- 
ceived at the end of 1901 show that the state of the 
labour market in Queensland has not materially 
changed since that Report was issued. The Report 
of the Government Labour Bureau in Western 
Australia for the quarter ending September 30 last 
shows as follows :—There is a demand for men in 
the building and other trades at Northam, York, 
and two or three other places, but the supply of 
men is sufficient at Perth, Fremantle, Albany, and 
all other towns, while at Coolgardie, Kalgoorlie, 
Boulder, and Collie the supply is in some cases 
actually greater than the demand. In New Zealand 
the builoing trades have been busy almost every- 
where (but not at Wellington or Dunedin), and at 
Invercargill bricklayers have been in demand. The 
engineering trade is not giving full employment to 
men at Dunedin and Wellington; but elsewhere it 
is fairly good, and in Auckland blacksmithing and 
boilermakiog have been brisk. In South Africa no 
one is now allowed to land without a permit. This 
must be applied for atthe Permit Office, 39, Vic- 
toria-street, London, S.W. The applicant must 
possess 100/., or prove that he is in a position to 
maintain himself in South Africa. Applicants living 
within fifty miles of London must apply in person, 
These permits are no guarantee that the holders will 
be allowed to proceed inland. Only refugees, 
Government employees, and persons engaged in a 
service of a public nature will be permitted to pro- 
ceed to the Transvaal. 

SURSIDENCES IN THE CitTy.—In certain propertie 
in Finsbury-pavement cracks have appeared, not 
only in upper floors but in basements. In several 
cases the movement has assumed, it is stated, 
serious proportions, and the inference is that the 
settlements are due to railway works beneath the 
thoroughfare. Surveyors acting on behalf of pro- 
perty-owners and the railway companies are draw- 
ing up reports on what has taken place, One of 
the buildings that has suffered extensively is the 
Moorgate-street Station of the City and South 
London Railway. 

BUILDING EXCHANGE IN SHEFFIELD. — The 
master builders of Sheffield are at present engaged 
in erecting the first trade exchange in the city. 
They have secured a suitable site in Upper Charles- 
street, upon which they are building premises. 
There is to be a large hall devoted specially to the 
purposes of those engaged in the trade, whilst other 
parts of the building are to be set aside for social 
requirements, It is anticipated that the new pfe- 
mises, the cost of which will be something like 
8,000/., will be opened in the early part of the year. 
The membership will becontined to those in the 
building and allied trades. Following an old- 
established custom, the directors of the newly- 
formed company—consisting of prominent mem- 
bers of the Master Builders’ Association—gave the 
“rearing” supper on the roth ult., the event taking 
place to mark the completion of the building so far 
as the roof. The repast was partaken of at Sheard’s 
Dining Saloon. Myr. J. Biggin, . chairman „o: 
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directors, occupied the chiir, his colleagues present 
being Messrs. James Loniden, A. Mastin, J. D. 
‘Cooke, H. H. Hodkin, A. Bradbury, and W. J. Spink 
(secretary). There were also present Messrs. G. E. 
Powell, J. S. Teanby, J. Dawes, W. Proctor, W. H. 
‘Booth, J. C. Warring, and F. Naylor, together with 
some 100 workmen.—Sheffiela Telegraph. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS AT GRIMSRY.—At the 
Town Hall, Grimsby, on the 19th ult., Colonel Coke, 
Local Government Board Inspector, held four 
inquiries into applications of the Town Council to 
borrow money for improvements. The first inquiry 
was respecting the proposed erection of a refuse 
destructor, at a cost of 10,s00l. It is proposed to 
erect the destructor on freehold land belonging to 
the Corporation, adjoining the electric lighting 
works in Doughty-road. The Council had provision- 
ally accepted the tender of the Horsfall Destructor 
Co., of Leeds, for the plant and machinery, at 
8,5071., and 2,000/. would be required for boiler, 
weighing-machine, and outbuildings. The second 
inquiry was into the application to borrow 8,0331. 
for a proposed new park in the Clee district. It 
was explained that Mr. A. W. Grant-Thorold had 
given nine acres of land for the park, on condition 
that the Council enclosed it with iron railing:, and 
made and maintained roads all round it—the cost of 
the latter to be borne in equal proportion by himself 
and the Council. The Inspector then inquired into 
the proposal to borrow 2,020/. for street improve- 
ments and for the formation of new streets; and 
the last inquiry was with regard to the proposed 
borrowing of 124/. for relaying sewers. There was 
no opposition to any of the schemes, 

AMENDMENT OF THE PATENT LAWS.—It is 
announced, in response to resolutions passed by the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the 
United Kingdom at their meeting held in Notting- 
ham last autumn, tbat the President of the Board 
of Trade has given instructions for the drafting of a 
Bill to give etfect to the recommendations of the 
Committee appointed in May, 1900, witb Sir 
Edward Fry as chairman. In our issue of May 25 
last we described the general object and scope of the 
enquiry that had been undertaken by the Cəm- 
mittee, and the changes which they considered 
could be advantageously introduced into existing 
procedure so as to diminish the grant of invalid 
patents, and to establish a system of official exami- 
nation into the novelty of an invention before its 
final acceptance for the sealed grant of letters 
patent. 

BUILDING AFFAIRS IN WURTEMBERG.— Reviewing 
the trade and finances of Würtemberg for the past 
year, Dr. Frederick Rose, British Consul at Stutt- 
gart, in a report to the Foreign Office, observes, 
with reference to the depression that made itself 
felt in the latter part of 1900 :—‘ The decline in the 
building industries, which was without doubt par- 
tially caused by the artificial increase of the prices 
for building sites in and near large towns, affected 
in its turn those industries which are dependent 
upon building operations for their development, 
such as sheet-iroa, brick and cement works, and 
saw-mills. In some large towns the decline of the 
building industries and their allied branches was 
productive cf most serious crises, which were again 
further aggravated by the failure of several impor- 
tant mortgage banks... .. The great increase in 
the number of new buildings and streets—a sure 
indication of commercial prosperity—which was 
manifested during the four or five preceding years 
ceased more or less completely in rg01. The 
principal reason was naturally the state of com- 
mercial depression evidenced in different directions, 
in the general feeling of uncertainty and insecurity, 
in the high price of money, the fall in the values of 
State loans and industrial shares, and in the great 
difficulty experienced in obtaining money on mort- 
page. It seems also that the introduction of the 
German Imperial General Civil Code, with its new 
formalities and enactments, caused many difficulties. 
In consequence, the business effected in real estate 
suffered materially, being, for example, for the town 
of Stuttgart only 1,250,009/, compared with 
2,550,000}. in 1899. Ia spite of the decrease in 
building enterprise, the production and sale of 
bricks and tiles were fairly satisfactory for 1900, the 
depression making itself felt more in the manufac- 
ture of other building materials—for example, in 
mortar, paster of Paris, and cement. The manu- 
facture of c:ment suffered in Wiirtemberg in a 

similar degree to the rest of Germany. The majority 
of the cement works of South Germany have 
formed a trust to regulate prices, and negotiations 
are on foot with a view to inducing all the German 
manufacturers to join.” 

LONDON STREET LIGHTING.—It is announced 
that the City of Westminster Borough Council have 

decided, for experimental purposes, to provide some 
oil lamps, having a flame that burns with compressed 
air, which it is expected will prove to bea source of 
stronger light in foggy weather. Of the twenty 
new lamps, some will be set up in places of heavy 
cross traffic, including Leicester-square, Trafalgar- 
square, Piccadilly-circus, and Buckingham Palace- 
road. About eighty householders livingin Portland- 

lace have addressed a request to the Marylebone 

orough Council asking that the provisional 

installation of the Kitson incandescent lamps lately 

made down the middle line of the roadway may be 

- retained instead of electrical lighting for which the 
Council have obtained powers. 


—. — — 


ST. JAMES'S CHURCH, HEREFORD.—A fire that į pivoted levers that are chained to pivoted levers 
broke out on the morning of December 23, con-| which support the gate. 
sumed the entire interior of the building. the walls | 15,774-—AN AUTOMATICAL FIRE ALARM : W. Clar. 
and vestry alone remaining. The church was|—lIo a battery circuit are placed a bell and an elec. 
erected in Bartonsham, for a new ecclesiastical | trical lamp, and the circuit is normally broken 
parish taken out of St. Owen's, in 1869, after the] between the spring contacts of the circuit-closer, 
designs of Mr. Thomas Nicholson, senior member, | which are joined through springs to threads which 
we believe, of the present firm of Nicholson & Son, | are disposed in the room, &c., for which protection 
of Hereford, at a cost of 3,200/. for the fabric—the | is sought with their ends so fixed that the tension 
tower and spire excepted. The church, constructed | will keep the contacts separated. The springs are 
of stone, for 600 sittings, is cruciform on plan, with | released and the alarm circuit closed by the burning 
a nave, 72 ft. long, of four bays, transepte, two] Of one of the threads or by its being broken with 
aisles that extend eastwards beyond the transepts | the hand if one desires to forward an alarm sigaal 
for an organ-chamber and seating-room, a sacristy, | in the absence of fire. The threads are fitted with 
and south porch, The valuable organ and a large | fusible connexions, in order that they may break at 
collection of books have perished, and it is stated | any given temperature, or they may be impregnated 
that the damage is only partly covered by insur- with substances that will cause them to ignite 
ance. through heat only. The fusible connexions, in the 
form of a plug or a ring, are composed of fatty and 
resinous ingredients, bismuth amalgam, or other 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. similar substances which will melt at the predeter- 
mined temperature. 


BRISTOL BUILDING TRADE.—The Bristol Master 15,780.—CONSTRUCTION OF ROOFS: W. Simon.— 


Builders’ A:sociation have given six months’! For sloped or flat roofs the inventor devises hollow 
notice to reduce the wages of all employees | rectangular tiles sustained with joists on girders 
by one penny per hour. Slackness ot trade | carried by pillars and joined, end to end, with 
and the overtlow of the labour market are] blocks or plugs internally. Mortar or cement is 


assigned as the reasons, there being more men j filled in the tile ends, and dogs or brackets secure 
out of work than for several years past. The war | skylights to the joiats. 


has seriously atfected trade, and the enhanced cost 15,781.—A CART FOR SEWAGE: W. Defries and 
of labour and material has checked buildiag enter- | V. J. Feeny.—A vacuum is created in the tank of a 
prise. At present skilled workmen are receiving Od. | sewage cart or waggon, for the process of charging, 
per hour, averaging 2/. per week. The builders | by means of a pump that draws air through a 
labourers earn about 273. 


chamber wherein a disinfectant or a deodorant has 
STONEMASONS' WAGES, BURTON.—The operative | been mixed with the air or sprayed. When the 


stonemasons of Burton have commenced an agita- | Charging is nearly finished, a float will rise and shut 
tion for an increase in their rate of pay and certain |a valve at the end of a suction-pipe~a pump 
other improvements in their working conditions. | Vacuum gauge will mark the closing. Otherwise, 
They have given notice to their employers accord- | 49 indicator may be raised into a glass dome above 
ingly. They ask for an increased pay of a penny the tank with a float. The disinfectant is lifted bya 
per hour, from 844. to 9}d., and for working hours in | Supplementary pump from the container into a reser- 
winter to be altered from 49h to 47. On the] VOlr and thence through a pipe to a pierced nozzle 
apprenticeship arrangement, whereby one appren- |in the container. 

tice is allowed for six masons, they ask that masons’ 15,799.—ATTACHMENTS FOR GLAZING PURPOSES: 
sons, hitherto exempt from consideration, shall| 4. F. Hannent.—For fastening glass sheets to the 
count as an ordinary apprentice. Amongst other | Sa8hbars of buildings, their corners are secured with 
minor concessions is one dealing with time allow- | Screws and nails to stepped clips or washers. 

ance for out of town work. An hour is allowed 15,830.~-TILES, SLABS, MOULDINGS, &C., OF 
for three miles from the borough boundary; the | IMITATION MARBLE, GRANITE, AND $0 ON: 
men now suggest the distance shall count from the F. Tuckwell—A dry compound is made of white 
railway station. —Notlingham Guardian, silver sand, Keene's marble cement, ground alum, 


with, it may be, litharge and Parian cement, and 
is then wetted to form a thin paste, of which slabs 
and tiles may be cast in shallow moulds having a 
bottom surface of glass or some polished metal. The 
backs of the tiles are coated with boiled linseed or 


litharge oil in order to render them damp-proof, and 


C. McDonner.—A base-plate and a bracket which is | ™afbled or grained in colours,stoved at 250 deg. Fahr. 
bolted to it constitute the frame. The edge of an | Varnished, and again stoved at 155 deg. Fabr., rubbed 
anvil, which is fixed with a set-screw in a recess at | With rotten-stone, and polished with an admixtureof 
the end of the plate, is bevelled at an angle to corre- | turpentine, beeswax, and precipitated chalk. For 
spond with the set of the teeth. At the end of the | Plain colouring the articles are coated with enamel 
bracket is an opening for a feathered punch, which | Paint, stoved, and polished ; coated with varnish, 
is sustained with a spring, its end being bevelled | 8toved, and then polished. 

to agree with the anvil. For taking the set out of | „, 15.953.-—APPARATUS FOR CRANES: L. Bell and 
the saw-teeth a flat anvil and punch are employed. |T. 4. Bell (C. Bell).—The friction-wheel on the 

15,683.—A VENTILATOR: W. Edwards.—A baftle | 4tum-shaft will move in contact with either ao 
is placed inside a box, which is aftixed to the ceiling | 3Yxiliary friction-wheel or a fixed brake-block. An 
or roof next over the lower openings through which | extension from the lever that shifts the drum-shaft 
vitiated air will escape, as conveyed by side slots to | ‘8 Joined to an arm of a shaft on which is a cam 
the valve-openings, and so deflected towards the | Which bears against a friction-wheel, and also, as it 
outlet. Under normal conditions the flaps and| ‘turns in the opposite direction, against the first- 
valves of the openings hang perpendicularly, but a named friction-wheel, for lowering the load. In 
down draught will shut the valves, or they may be | another form the two wheels turn in the same 
closed with a turn-plate. direction, and are forced against the inside of the 

15,096.—AN AUTOMATICAL BRAKE FOR CRANES: | Main friction-wheel, the cam being replaced with 
H. $.Coles,—For a travelling crane worked upon an | toggle levers. 
incline a spring clutch is carried upon one of the| _ 15:861.—A HINGE FOR Doors, GATES, SASHES, 
carriage axles for engagement with and driving a | &C.: F. A. Liddle.—The flap of a sliding hinge is 
band-brake diso whilst the crane travels downwards | Joined to a short tube passing through a slot ina 
along the incline. The clutches will become dis- long tube-shaped pin and sliding lengthwise in the 
engaged whilst the carriage moves in the opposite | Pia which turns in sockets of the flaps, which are 
direction. secured to the frame of the door or sash. 

15,720. —TREATMENT OF SEWAGE SLUDGE, &c. :| _ 15:864 —A COUPLING FOR THE HOLDERS OF 
A. Bayer.—The sludge resulting from the addition | ELECTRICAL Lamps: W. C. C. Hawtayne.— The 
of mixed pulverised coke or charcoal, caustic lime, coupling is intended for supporting the holders ot 
and zinc dust to sewage and similar effluents is | Standard lamps used for lighting streets. It has a 
pressed into cakes, from which charcoal, illu- cylindrical plug with two flattened wings which 
minating gas, tar, and ammoniacal water are then | fits into a sucket, which is secured to brackets on 
obtained by a process of destructive distillation, | the standard or post, and is provided with chan- 
which partly recovers the lime and zinc for | ¢lled contact-pieces that correspond with contact- 
renéwed use. The liquid part of the sewage, as| Pieces of the plug fitted beneath a handle and an 
treated with precipitants, is filtered through char- | insulating plate. s 
coal, whilst other parts may be treated with char- | _ 15:884.—FASTENERS FOR WINDOW-SASHES: W. 
coal obtained by the destructive distillation of | Ff. Fakeman.—Of the modifications of this con- 
slaughter-house refuse, &c. trivance one consists of a spring which is affixed to 

15,730.—AN ELECTRICAL INSULATION Mate-]2 bracket and engages with a shoulder upon the 
RIAL: A. Matheson and M. Tatham.—A compound, | Plate, or else a spring is used for forcing forwards 3 
equally available as an electrical cement, is made by | pivoted arm that can be pressed backwards with a 
mixing sulphur with diatomite whilst melted and a | lever carried by the bracket. When one opens the 
hydro-carbon. window the lever will be turned back by the 

15,736.—DUMPING WAGGONS AND TIPPING Carts: | lower sash, so that the pivoted arm can return to 
W. O. Shadbolt.—A rocking bar carries the springs | its normal place, and thereby be ready to secure the 
that support the body of the waggon, and are joined | §43hes when the window is again closed. In another 
to a spring bar, of which the side ends are laid in | adaptation a pusher, which slides in guides attached 
recesses in the frame ; the hinged tail-board or gate | to the plate, serves to force the arm backwards. 
is locked with pivoted latch levers set in engage- 15§,890.—-A COUPLING FOR ELECTRICAL WIRES: 
ment with lugs and chained to the frame, whereby, | S. Becton and M. Barr.—The coupling consists of 3 
with the tipping of the body, the gate is liberated. | socket-piece for the one wire, which takes a conica! 
Provision is made for regulating the dumping] plug upon the other wire, the parts being drawn to 


motion, and for the automatical opening of the gate | one another with a screw or a union, or some 
by means of a chain joined toethe frame, and | similar joint. 
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15,901.—AN ADJUSTMENT FOR WORKMEN'S AND 
SIMILAR SQUARES, &C.: F. Fontanella.—The square 
is constructed of three-sided plates, which are 
screwed together, and are mounted upon a foot 
or base, and its front is glazed so that one may read 
the index of a level, pendulum clinometer, and 
plumbing instrument, whereof the dial is graduated 
in gradient-rates and argles. 


Welby Pugin.” 7.30 p.m. 


Europe.” 8pm. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 10. 


Arch’tectural Association, Discussion Section.—Mr. 
P. W. Mulready on *‘ The Work and Influence of Augustus 


Birmingham Architectural Association.— Mr. 


John 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


TILES. 


Hip and valley tiles... 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,c00 


7 per doz. 


48 6 per 1,coo 


4 


o per doz. 


Oo? 
a] 
2) 


$. d. 
Best io fee Tooling: tiles..41 6 per Hye} at rly. depôt. 
, ip and valley tiles.... 3 

Glasgow Architectural Crafismen's Society.—Mr. A. B' | Best Broseley til 
M'Donald, M.Inst.C.E., on ‘The Highlands of Central pand valles 


15,921.—AN_ ELECTRICAL CUT-OUT: W. le R. | Ward on "Pictures from Penzance and the Land's End.” D». ornamental Do. .... o ä +» THR 
Emmet.—In the case of fuses employed with a high- Vale cites EE 4 s per doz. no o» 
i eo Be He 93 ” ” 


potential current with a point of rupture within a 
chamber which has a gas-vent for expulsion of the 
arc, a chamber is formed with recesses cut in two 
blocks of some insulating material, and the ends of 
the fuse-wire (which is put into the chamber) are 
connected to arms that are governed with springs, 
and will move outwards with the melting of the 
fuse, and thereby lengthen the arc. A vent-hole is 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 11. 
Dundee Institute of Architecture.—7 p.m. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


by 9 in. and 


Best Red or Mottled 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,co> 


Hip tiles .............. 4 
Valicytiees S 3 8 


san 3 
Staf- 


WOOD. 


Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
LE ANG cccaay wees 


t per doz. 
r 


ButLpinc Woop.—Ya.iow. 
At per standa 
S. 


.. 1310 0 


15 1 


rd. 


S. 


o o 


made in the outer block, which is clamped to the} *«* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
inner block with a plate and screw-caps upon | 277age prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 


Si . . Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact whicl 
spring-arms ; plug contacts make connexion with | ould be remembered by ‘bose who: make ae ot this 


Deals: best 3 by 9......cccceseese 13,0 © 1410 

Battens : best 2} in. by 7 in. and 8in., : ? j 
and 3 in. by 7 in.and 8in...... 10 00 mn oo 

Battens : best 24 by 6 and 3by 6 .. o 10 o lessthan 


i: that may be wetted with a gas-producing material BRICKS, &c. eee 
xw When the arc passes, and the blocks are protected pees BECONdS esses eeeeeeees ... 1 © olessthanbest 
a Spun coven and ia in Pare ome ee 
15,932.—MEANS OF JOINING THE LENGTHS OF Hard Stocks .... 112 o per 1,coo alongside, in river. | 2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in by 5 in... 8 0 0 ; ps s 
ne a CONCRETE PILES: G. L. Mouchel.—Near the upper Rough Stocks and Foreign Sawn Boards— 
ntv end of the lowest length of a hollowed concrete and | Facing Stocks .... oy 2 A D zin. by agin. by din, giess O10 0 more than 
ned metal pile (for which see No. 4,548 of 1900) are | Shippers ........ 2 8 o |. n i Fin I o o eee 
i; fitted pierced diaphragms so arranged that the upper | Flettons...... en eB! Zot: |, at railway depôt. | Fir timber: Best middliog Danzig e 
w: one constitutes the base of a cavity at the end of | Red Wire Cuts .. 112 0 ,, aa Vk EE Cees la At per load cf sc ft. 
tee the length of the pile ; in the lower end of the ie Fareham Red 311 o ,, ” ” tion) ........ ETETETT eresas s+. 4100 5o Oo 
xc length next above is made a similar cavity ; thus the oa Freed Seconds ...... ateogi serereeese 450 410 0 
ız second length can be secured to the other by | Best Blue Pressel St ” n gme aber (S in to iein ceed Aa 0) ano 
z means of a concrete and metal core inserted intoj Staffordshire .. 4 6 6 P Pitch. ine E a oe. A 
a the cavities. When the lowest pile has been driven | Do., Bullnose .... 4 10 © n A T ; OINERS’ Woon" oe we a tht dave ° 
‘als into its place, an extension from the core, of which | Best Stourbridge White gor First yellow dea's, Bay eres 
ax the broken ribs fit the cavities, projects through the Pa ire Bricks .... 4 4 © ” ” ” Zin. by Trin. oe. cee eee ee ee es 32 Oo 0 23 0 o 
‘x two diaphragms ; and for further security of the ee whee a 3 in. byg in. «+ --..:s.eeeeuss 20 0 0 21 0 o 
two lengths are added a metal collar and forked | “ivory Glazed S Battens, 2} in. and 3.in.by7im. 15 © o 16 0 o 
sv metal rods to be embedded in quickly setting cement | Stretchers...... eb ceana yellow A ia: Er Os 2B 20: <0 
.., and forced down the pipe. For solid cuncrete piles | Headers ........ 12 0 0 M y 3 Battens atin aid aih È, ai i o s a CR 
dr having embedded metal skeletons the rods are | Quoins, Bullnose, Third yellow deals, 3 io. by 14 in. ae 
. caused to extend beyond the lower end of each ened Flats ...... 17 0 © 1 ” ” and 9 in. 53 eres era ded ence 1210 o 13210 ©} 
x: length and to enter tubes that are embedded in the | uve Sire ea » ” Battens, 24 in. and 3in. by7in. 10 10 o 1110 o 
;° upper end of the next length below, in order to | One Side and two ° ° ” " oe | esters bure, : first yellow deals; q in. 
ixu join the several skeletons to one another as the} Ends .......... ao Do A eee” ae, Pee 
ju lengths are successively placed in position. Two Sides and one £ i 7 Aste eT z ic A Bak 
owe 15,966.—APPLIANCE FOR TESTING GAS AND] cone Chnir 72 0 9 ow ” ” Second yellow deals, 3 io. by 
ṣi OTHER PIPES: P. Kowalsky.—The apparatus com-|"cQuints......-. 20 0 0 ot UY sents Wr aetteeans vores T4 0 © 35 0 0 
x, prises a reservoir, of which an inlet cock regulates | Best Dipped Salt i i a vee SDs DY OMe ose verviesbe. 3 “QO. «84.0576 
a: a current of air from an air-pump or squeegee-ball, | GlazedStretchers Third yellow deals. Pee Sonne! “ee See 
a | all, yellow deals, 3 in. by 
wi: and the outlet valve communicates with a union | aod Headers .. 12 o o a ” »” PU IDs opens ten Eedi SE oTt II 10 © 1230 0 
w: joined to the gas or other pipe and to a pipe fitted Quoins, Bullnose, Do. 3 in. by gin. ........... 11 0 0 32.0 0 
z witha valve and witha pressure-gauge. The gauge Dor Flats Oe wae at 14 0o o y 3 n Battens............. ET EONTR 10 0 0 2% 00 
uz should be formed of a U-shaped tube which, being | Doogie meee S88” n " Whice Sea and Petersburg :— 
te filled in part with water, indicates leakage, of which | One Side and two Sen oe, = j ” First white deals, 3 in, by 11 in. 1310 o 31410 0 
x the position may be discovered by pouring oil| Ends ........ 15 0 0 , . 7 Boise oh T Py oN 18 e Stat One 
ii through an aperture that may be closed with a plug | Two Sides and one Second white deals 3in. by 11 in. a Si z 3 ins i 
¢: into a space underneath a pierced partition set in | . End -..-...--. 15 0 o r ” jà n ” » 3in bygin. 12 0 o 10 o 
ax the reservoir and blowing air through a pipe into splays: Chamtered, o.oo. op: battens... 9 10 0 1020 0 
the oil. The vapour escapes out of the gas-pipe at Secdads "Olit 14 0 o 1 ” » Pitch-pine : deals ...... sss... 1600 18 0 0 
1; the leak, which can be then detected with a flame, Whiteand Dipped P oe Goan e E ee eee 
i ‘ ; : l egu P 
15 = isi at being aided with a wick mounted | Sal Glazed .... 2 0 o » _ less than best. Broads (c12 in. fad ipaa ai i i 3 re aed 
we for e. ETA s. d. , Oddments ............0..55 22 00 24 0 0 
i 16,004 —A COMPOUND FOR MAKING REFRAC-| Thames Balat oS ennn 7, 3 Per yard, delivered. yoccondts regular SIZES s... 2410 0 2610 o 
ci TORY BRICKS, &C.: W.S. Rawson and R. D. Little- | Best Portland Cement... ..., r ive Sirs Pine Plante a ae E 
nz rak acier for ce and baked bricks, | Best Ground Blue. bint Lime.. EB Ca eee Dang Ga ‘Stews Oak ee a are ere 
yi crucibles, retorts, and so on, and also for tbe| Nore.—Th ime i i i Lar a 
23 pane and linings of furnaces, is made up of charge fae aes Series ay ees or eee mall’ ea pi G RS o 7 : A > 6 
i calcined magnesite or magnesium oxide and a small | Grey Stone Lime.......... 6d i Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cude.. o o 0 56 
«x part of a fusible boron, to which water is added. Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 28s. ed. per es ae Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as i ° 
es ; sin a ea oe .... 0 0 8B COC CO 7 
i in. o. o. rsrs ee ome 
a ——— eee Dry Siena ap nae oe 
. STONE. onduras, Tabasco, per ft. su 
s MEETINGS. a ict pee TEE sesese : oo 9 ooj 
bat . d. electe igury, per ft. sup. as 
fs: FRIDAY, JANUARY 3. Ancaster in blocks .... xr rr per ft. cube, deld. rly. depé:, D whale nre An 7 ee oe $e 9°16 020 
„ Architectural Association. — Mr. J. A. Gotch on Pan, h Down Bath .. : 2 yr i Tas PA eee o o 
iit t The Development of Domestic Architecture from.the | peer s in blocks o : 64 Ss a Teak, per load .......ec0.ccseces 16 0 a 20 o p 
p ot T sae Pigbreeath Century,” illustrated by lantern | Grinshill 2 ee : ” American Whit ewood Planks 
oe o Fe ` Brown Portland in block ? a er iC. CUDE.. cc. cece E auecece ; 
as S Darley Dale i block 4 js is Prepared Flooring— a P er square. ° 
i ATURDAY, JANUARY 4. Red Corsehill i 2 § 2 1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
ns British Institute of Certified Carpenters.— Monthly Red Mansfield ad 2 4 "H is . sbot i O 13 oO o 16 6 
.: meeting at Carpenters’ Hall. 6 p.m. ae oils blocks .. 2 10 +5 4 ran: by 7 ie yellow, planed and 
ae ; ; eee ar ork 6 in. sawn both sides , matched ........... cece eeee 013 6 01r7 6 
Ry ei et cee a diner po se s a T ce ae 
2 > . m. (under 40 ft. sup ) 2 8 per ít super c e Come er even sceesneses Oo I5 o I © o 
ey ly. : , 6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 
5i MONDAY, JANUARY 6. n ” 6 in. atone 3 0 es ~ te ey 7 in. white, planed and : 
a i in. th ° , Sho Cee eee race ew eer s ws ecee 
y yiya Institute of Britisk Architects.—Dr. A. S. f ” 3 Tarea a) 13 1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and te eee 
BS Murray on '‘ Two Ionic Capitals in the British Museum,” 3 3 2 in. self-faced Ditto o 9} r? ” matched .........ecc..0 oe OII 6 013 6 
3 illustrated by lantern slides. 8 p.m. Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 sien cube 1ł in. by 7 in. white, planed and : 
ue Liverpnol Architectural Society,—Mr. James Parkin- ; deld. rly. depôt. matched ..... 0.0.1 ..6s se 000s o 13. 0o15 6 
p. son on “ Old English Cottages,” illustrated by limelight ,» ” » 6 in. sawn both 6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 
mi views. 6p.m. sides landings 2 7 per h super: JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
ise , eld. rly. depôt. fias 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 7. d In London, or delivere: 
vel: , ” ” p 3210. oO. 1 24 ,, + : ’ 
‘vi Cardiff, South Wales. and Monmouthshire Architects’ ea 
te Society.—Paper by Mr. J. H. Phillips. 8 p.m. Rolled Steel Joists,ordinzry section: 6 5o 7 5 a 
ct SLATES. renee Girders _,, » . 8 © o 9 00 
a THURSDAY, JANUARY 9. in. io. Lsd. ng fee ion Channels, ordi- A se 
X? Institution of Electrical Engincers.—Discussion of | 20x10 best blue Bangor..rt 5 oper roco of t Flitch Plates 0. L 0. loll B xe ae 
ys the Technical Reports on the Institution Visit to Germany, » best seconds ,, 10 ce na W rat ae ry.dep. Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, ‘ ee 
vz 2901, by the Committees on Traction, Light, and Power; | 16x 8 best » 626 3 i including ordinary patterns .... 7 0 0 8 9 0 
” Mannufactariag, and Telegraphs and Telephones. 8 p.m. | 20x 10 best blue Portma- ; METALS 
a Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors.—Mr. Ce ae .. I0 18 © ” ” Per ton, ? i 
int W. Watts on “ Concrete and its Use.” - 16 o Poet uc bortmadec ocos ” ” ale ae a a a 
at Manchester Society of Architects.—(t) Special General fading green.... 11 2 6 Stafford. Paer n Ban oea 800 Bw op 
rets.- ” Gy taffordshire Crown Bars, good 
eeting for the pu of Electing a Fellow and an | 16x 8 6 o i » 8 
Associate ; (2) Mr Cr u Relati f ” s 15 ” T merchant quality ............ 810.0 9 © o 
ip AHI 6a ace on ‘* Kelation of Colour ats permanent green 10 © o p 4 Staffordshire “ Marked Bars” | 1019 © 2 | 
. -45 pm. 10X > ” 5 32 6 99 a9 Mild Steel Bars weer es Peeeesecense 9 10 Oo 


the leads. The recess has paper or similar capsules | information. 


7 in. and 8 iu. 


9 o o 
[Set « Lo pa 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, | 
(For some Contracts, de., stil open, but not included in this List, sce previous issues. ) 
COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums, auc | 
8 hools EREET OF 00s 008 OO F8k COS OOH VO SROROER GOT CER OOS Cer hoeagereer 20eeonee Kirkcaldy (N. B. ) School Board oe Not. stated .. $COOOG CORT OECEH SES HO OOOOH USER ODE EITTIE TETTETETT TE EEEE ET EEE EEE EEE EE Jan. 15 
Att Schools AE oe ht hat aladas sesesenes Hull Corporat ion .. E E 100. ' GNL., 400. YETITITI STITT Terie irri ierini irre irri i i Jan. 31 
*Plans for Rebuilding Institution.......... < ase] Liverpool Infirmary Committee Four Premiums of B0. PE E A E N Seca caa tinea _ do. 
‘New Club House SOOM ET OR OEE TOET ETTORE SS seeceveas. Royal Norfolk & Bnffalk Y acht Cc. 2; al. 2., 156. eovece OOOOH EAT OHH OO HSE OO HEE OOS FORTE SD OHS EEE -SHEOK FEE OOH TOORRES EF SS No date 
*New Buildings at Lavgho, near ‘Blackbura .. oO Cub eae OO: Chorlton, &c., Jt. Asylums Com | 200L., 1501. and 1002. . eeeeer PYUTIVYTEVIOLISTICI ITT eerie Laster irri sila April 4 
Se EEE $< es | 
CONTRACTS. 
A a a ce 
r “ ; nes Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c , Supplied by bedelitera 
Surveyor’ 8 Materials .. ARAA AE E E RE EE EE Sheffield Corporation ostoon’ eneveece A. L. C. Fell, Engineer, Town Hall, Sheffield OO COR COe LOU OEE Oe LOC OR., or Jan. 7 
Chapel, North Burton, "Bridlington PE E E e ic | we E S. Dyer, Architect, Quay-road, Bridlington .. ..esssusesssoseessssosassss do. 
Water Main d2} miles) A secoseceesseeees | Tynemouth Corporation ERENT J.M ansergh, Engineer, 5, V ictoria- street, S. w, se do. 
Pipe Laying (25 miles) .. vececccccevsgecesccsvsvcccsesee | Manchester Corporation... .....0.- 
Road Works, South N arwood - 


G. H. Hill & Sons, Civil Engineers, Victoria-street, 8.W. ........... 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon ... .. 


W. Scholeticld, Wellington-road, Dewsbury . .... 


Fla 


Croydon Town Council -. se. 
Soothill Nether District Council . 


CO eeeconseee CP eereas PES ePeseeges’® 


ags 
Sewer, “Hollybrook, Shirley .. 


E Seni do, 
a.n | Southampton Corporation . | R. R. Linth orne, Municipal Offices, ATATEN Maa tal ion er do. 
Street Improvement Works, 'Dnffryn- street . a... | Mountain Ash (Glam ) R.D.C. Surveyor, Mountain Ash .... PTE E E A do. 
Street Works, Spring- terrace, Nor Shields .. EPEAN Tynemouth Corporation ............- J.F. Smillie, Surveyor, Tynemouth a sisita do, 
Sewage Disposal Works, Pant ..c.cccceccesee oo seeenes Heme Wrexham R.D.C, oes seses sereen | J. Price Evans, Engineer, Argyle Chambers, “Wrexham .. meoo | Jan 8 
Sanitary Pipes, Cement, QC. saviacassciins soccssovsseceesseee | Keighley Corporation ., Borough surveyor, Town Holl, Keighley .. gee el it edo nite: 
Pavilion, Rxeter . ia cen elsa Ooaer eae uusreneees whan E H. Uarbottle & Non, Architects, BXOUGE sians san sronores EEA 
Concrete Flagging (7 o6 tq. yds.) sae sveabusemacesen TRT Leeds Citv Conacil renses | City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds ........ cece: esccecescee canes ; 
Purifying Lime, Bushey ......ccceccrsercccesseesorseceeee | Watford Gas Company > sesen Manager, Gas Company's Ofceas, Watford . ieas do. 
Pipen se. ke ve: yav iaei Maia .. | Kirkcaldy (N. B.) Corporation Kennedy & Jenkin, Engineers, 17, Victoria- ‘street, SW. 
Alterations to Bulkeley Arms Hotel, Menai il Bridge . | Amlwch Brewery Company, Ltd.. 


Additions to Gasworks ..... 
Road Works.. 

Cricket Pavilion. Exeter. E E Rn E E, 
*New Cells and Cubicles. Alton Palice Station ... 
*Rendering Baths Watertight & Reconstructing Drain 


R. G. Thomas, Architect, Menai Bridge . PANE E E bae seas: 
A. E. Sidford, Architect, Wokingham ..... EASA 
F. W, Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham... el Resi nises 
E H Harbottle & Son, Architects, Exeter ........... 

County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester 


OH COKROEE. COTE ODORS 


Wokingham Corporation ...... .... 
Twickenham U.D.C.... .......... 


eoneee 


oateenes 


Southampton Corporation... f 
Hamnstead Council.. 


ena veeste 


eevee ERR pana eretenn o do, | 
sase | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, i nails MibvelsasGietanendeda E MMe 8 4 
Road Works, Bute-8treet es ssessesecoe eceeeceesereeeceveeeee | Cardiff Corporation ou... cee ee | W. Harpur, Civil Engineer, Carditf es serssreoseerssses seceecanses cease do. | 
Cottage Homes, Aberdare aside sacceses sessoesore Merthyr Tydfil Guardians .. obs leek ges T. Roderick, Architect, Aberdare ... . Sipcaut iba E R A do. 
Heating Works, St. John’s Home . eseese | Ipswich Guardians oaeen A. F. Vulliamy. 19 Tower- atrect, Ipswich . oe san spe eeerences ooesesso cues do. | 
Chapel and School, Carleton, near Skipton .. eevee Ocoee ets J. Hartley, Architect, Skipton. Oe COOP OH HORE He COPE ORE r eer OR eed rae TETTETETT do. 
Street Improvement Works sesse ceeseessesscescesceereeee | Castleford (Yorks) U.D.O. 0... | W. Green, Surveyor, Castleford _ . EA E E do. | 
Steel Tramway Rails, &C. ..c.cccessescsesensoscerseeceesesvoee | Huddersfield de se neeceon ces Borough Engineer, 1, Peel- aen Hudderatield .. caduadesWeuesdeatdeioris.| E E U D L 
Chilled Blocks (300 tons) ait EE do. 
Sewerage Works, Upholland MOOF eee noss os Upholland (Lancs) UDC... C E. Senior. Surveyor, Council Offices, Uphalland .c.ceecseses son. do 
Waterworks, Winchburgh ...... .ccsscssccscseceecess Linlithxow District Committey ..) W. A. Tait, Engineer, 724, George-street, Riinburgh essee ae oen o | 
Street Works, Gaskell- street, WES a eecliarnies thor. Kuncoro R.D.U. ve | R. Garnett, Sueveyor, 45. Sankey- atreet, Warrington sesseoserss eese | Jan LE | 
Granite Setts . cesgscesecsescee cove | Leigh (Lancs) Corporation ., ese | T. Hunter, ‘Borough Engineer, Leigh .... new do, 
Additions to Schools, "Westmoor, EO ai an Long Benton Schoul Board ... .... Oliver & Co, Architects, Mosley-street, Newcastle: on. ‘Tyne ie an 
Sewers, Swinton, near Manchester .. ok Surveyor, Council Offices, SWINTON voces osano, estar: do. 
‘far Paving and Gravelling, &., Litti s Baling TE Metropolitan ‘Asylums Board ..... | Board's OMe es, Embankment, E.C. ee daan do. 
Sewerage Works, Polaloe Priory . a. | Heavitree (Devon) U. D.C. i F. E. Simpson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Heavicree stesesessoe ovse | SO, 
Structural steelwork, Biiston . asea | British Electric Tractioa Company Engineer, 194. Wolverham pton-street, Dudley .. sue E TR do. | 
Sewerage Works, Station- road, Cullingworth .. rere tre Bingley (Yorks) UD a see) A. ‘Bottomley, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bingley ooo... cece cece cece do. | 
Iron and Steel Substeuctures ‘&c. sce cccsevesvoeeeese | Burnham (Somerset) Ur D.C aves W. J. Press, Surveyor, Council Oiflces, Burnham .,,..,........ site mah ad. | 
Corn Exchange, Woodbridge-road se sese a aas Guildford Town Couucil ... . | C. G. Mason, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Guildford ..c.c.ce cece oeceese do. 
‘Making-up Russell-rd. Herbert-rd. &c., he oe Hendon U.D.C. R. Slater, Grimley Puhlic Offices, Hendon, N.W. TE do. | 
*Paving Materials ..... sess.. shetieqewene wo | Metropolitan Borough ‘of Stepney M. W. Jameson, 15, Great Alie- atreet, Ww hitechapel, ‘EB. Ziea do. 
‘Wheelwrights’ and other Materials EET do. do. do ; 
*Bailast, Sand, Shingle, Hoggia and Flints do, do. do. 
"supplying aud Fixiug Hurdles, &c. a Ab Camberwell . London County Council oseese. | Parks Department, 11, Regent-street, no YU E E do, | 
Cottage, &e., Clontail, Ireland .. cece seersecce seecseeee | Ardee (No, 2) R.D.E., weii L. ‘Turley, C.E., 17, Laurence-street, Drogheda .......cc.ccccecescevees. | Jan. 14 
Retorts, Firebricks. &e. .. Bury (Lancs) Corporation — coe cee | H. Simmonds, Engineer, Gasworks, PARA Bury . E AT do. | 
*Erection 436 mea Park, Pale and ‘other Fencing .. Metropolitan Asylums Board ....| Newman & Newman, 31, Tooley-street, S.B. .. E ENSE ONS do. | 
Sheds .......e.soesesossopsoscosesesresosressoscossso.oerosao eseese | Derby Corporation .sessssssesres coe J. Ward, Borough Surveyor, Babington- lane, Darby .. Pitas usiwle eas do. 
Well Sinking ‘aa eseas sbi, seibsceseaesavedes. |) ATOINGO. Be Di Oy’ Hace einga | WW, Calvert, Workhouse, Armagh .., TETT ER do | 
Fireclay Pipes, Setts, &c._ EA E E Lancaster Corporation . eesse | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall Lancaster E TEE EST RDS” 
*Taking-un and Relaying Flooring EERTE ee. | Hackney Union s  cccosscocseeeeee | Guardians’ Offices, Sidney-road, Homerton, N.B. oc. .cscessesscecceseese do. | 
“Sewage Works . ET A Buckhurst Hill U.D.O uussa. H. Tooley, Architect, Buckhurst Hil. E do. 
Electricity Buildings, Castle- strect . E E uevare te Barnstaple Town Council ......... A. Thorne, Borough Surveyor, Town Fail, B arnstaple vecseecvecesse-| FAQ, 16 
tAdditions, Drainage, "Repairs, dc. ; vo cossooee | Greenwich Union . ..cccouy cece eee | T. Dinwiddy, Architect, 12, Ccoom’s Hill, ‘Greenwich, ioe AT do. 
Sewage Tank, Willenhall- road, Bloxwich . PCr ron ore Walsall Corporation .........0... e | Borough Surveyor, Bridge- street, Walsall . PEA EE aux -| Jan. 18 | 
Extension of Blectricity Plant .. seesetseertorescsscnsecseees. | Grimsby Corporation ~.. .. ...00....-| W. A. Vignoles, Engineer, Grimsh AE dotecvoncvasserensacavesendss, E S A 
Firectav GOO0dS .e.essooronesossosossossoosoesoe. socevvesceereeee | Nelson (Lancs) Corporation ....... A. J. Hope, Fogineer, Gasworks, Nelson R EAE E, do. 
Street WOrKS ....ssres- -renesse serroreesee senceees setceecae Batley (Yorks) Town Conncil ..... 0. J. Kirby. Borouzh Surveyor, Batley .. a a Ale eat, do. 
Extension of Electricity Works .. nce cecceseeseees Middlesbrough Corporation . ...| R. Hammond, C.B.. 64, Victoria-street, S.W a| Jan, 2 
*Rnlargement of Head Post Office, Norwich... Commissioners of H.M. Works, &e. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Worka, Storey’ 8 ‘Gate, 8. Wo ea Jan. B 
Electricity Generating Plant .. eee Barking (Essex) U.D.O. ...... ... E. H. Lister, Public Othices, Barking . esessesse ere | Jan, HA 
Public Batha, Lister Drive, West Derby wae Liverpool Corporation seses | W. R. Court, Engineer, Municipal Omes. Liverpool E E L S E 
Cottage Homes, Styal, Cheshire ............ a. | Chorlton Guardiana . esses eree | J. R., Broadbent, Architect, 15, Cooper- atreet, Manchester Cannes Jan. 3! 
Water Works e ssessssse < oeeree cree sereesnresesee we. | Paignton (Devon) U.D ©. ...... 00.) FAW. V anstons, Engineer, Palace € ‘hambera, Paignton .............. Jao, 3l 
Alterations to Premises, “Tarratt-street eaa aeai reoi Kingston-upon-Hull Co-op. Soc.. T. B. Thompson, Architect, 15, Parliament-street, Hull............... No date 
Honse, Hest Bank, Lancaster... sessvssssseeesiss eree eee | O ens W.J. Vavlor, Architect, Bank- atreet, Sheteld ssiieccacivecsavel ies do. 
Bank House, RB: inchory, Aberdeen ...esssorss  coossssos . | Town and County Bank, Utd. .....| R.Q. Wilson, Architect, Aberdeen .. haai do. 
Church, Schvols aud House, Amble . essen | eee dies T. E. Davidson, Architect, 14, Neville- atreet, Newcastle... do. 
ete ee ee 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
——< eee 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary, : ae 
itt oases 
"Clerk of Works ....ssseseoossessosossosooasesosseesresssesseeassess Longtown R.D.C. isccursessctchsoa e des) NOt Btated,...ueecnooasesoesvasespssssossasne deiadesivciedececcas atariondicicuce | Jan. 1$ 
*ASSIDLAME BUCVOJOP..erssoe soseesseesorsossoseseeeetaereose eesse Hindley U.D C. se one | NOU Stated oo. EIRE sae VeGis «cea uiouceccocteo S dc inseks ao. 
*Manual Training Instructors & Assistant ustiuctore Schoul Board fur London sses.. | 100d. bu 155l., and 80l. ‘to 100l.. eine 


Srseeseve PPL Cet Tir iid LE] No dai 
ae a bg a a ens a a en a 


thas aa lotta aster ss 2°) are adonis Hati Nu noer, Comoetstioar, p. iv. Coatracta, pp. iv. vi. viil x d& xxxil, Publis Appointments, pp. xxix & xxxii 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


METALS. E [Communications for insertion under this heading 
Iron— Per ton, in London, should be addressed to *‘ The eels ad mua reach us 
is Dri 15 0 | not later than 10 a.m, on Thursdays. -B.—We cannot 
Hoop Nee Sees Rar ae 16 x : : : + į publish Tenders urless authenticated either by the architect 
j Sub doe aut 


K (* And upwards, according to size and gauge.) or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 


ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
Sheet Iron, Black.— o =- « e« [is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
Ordinary sizes wae ee oe p 5 - . | tool, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
op TO 24 Bee ec eae eee i i : reasons. ]' 5 S 
Sh 7 I Guivastied flat “ordi. cian * Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 
eet ron, ’ ’ j 
uality.— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to ABERDEEN. —For the erection of a car-shed, Manno’ 
3 ft. to 20g.......seeeveee ss 12 10 0 ` | | | field, for the Town Council. Mr. Wm. Dyack, Burgh 
” v a g.and 24g. 13 © o ~ °° | Surveyor, Town iv SERTE Lsa8 
, 19, PO Rees eee eeee 14 0 96 a sty. 6 Masonry.—Beattie ons, Holland-street ..£538 9 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best She Soe = Co Pon atret T 75 18 
lity :— S/lating.—Ad » Hurcheon-street...... Io 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 16 10 0 are oe Plum i as a Brawn: Great Western-road.. a -3 
h »  22g.and24g. 17 00 - . - 
a Wet. "AO Biwedin ce. 18 I0 oO fle . a_r 
Oi ee E ee, ASKAM.-IN-FURNESS,—For the erection of schools, 
Ordinary sizes, ó ft. to8 ft, 20g. 12 1 - - + ffor Primitive Methodist Church, Mr. W. Richardson, 
dd n 6 g. and 24 g. R = 5 - | surveyor :— 
” r Bo gerere 4 TO rickwork, &c.— G. Martin, Dalton.. £269 o o 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, iat afi, Joinery, &c.—I. Burrows, Dalton .. 1 5817 6 
to 3 It. by 20 g. Painting, Heating, &c.—J.W. Lawn 
and pay . 12 5 O Dt ako s Dalian a ? 74.15 6 
a 5 22 g. an 24 g. 13 5 o a: PA =- PF MANIU . sssossøonssasvno Pentarves 
9e 8 ¥4 E. @ee¢n eave 14 5 o s = is 493 13 o 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in. ........ Q īa © 10 © O Bean, piace 
“Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
LEAD. &c. AXMINSTER.—For erecting the Devon and Cornwall 
a T Andon new bank premises. Mr. Ernest A. Pryer, architect, Dun- 
Per ke Inaon s. d, | beved-chambers, Axminster, and Lyme Regis :— 
A ; Ss 0s Z [C Turner ......... . £2,250 | Stephens & Sons, Ld. £1,832 
Leap— Sheet, Englisb, 3 lbs, & up. 13 5 o - _ | |J- W. & H. Childs .. 2,157 | Cloud & Newbery .. 1,843 
Pipe in coils eusa, e7 2 I I I |Banlett& Sons 2,915 | Parsons & Clarke, 
Soil Pipe. eee ceeeane Orscenenerne I § Oo Woodman & Son. PA 1,952 Axminster” een 1,820 
ieie Montagne <... COM 24 10 0 + - . J. G. Sprackling.... 1,885 
Silesian Poeeee sete sesnaneace eevee 24 o o * = z e—a 
Corrrr— : 
Strong Sheet...... eosse- Perlb, o 1 - . > BLACKBURN .—For extensions to Norfolk-street 
ID oes eens ee ba Woe a o rit. - + (CE) schools, Mill-hill, for the Building Committee. 
Copper nails............ a o r 1h + + «+ | Messrs. Stones & Stenes, architects, 10, Richmond-terrace, 
Brass— Blackburn. Quantities by the architects :— 
Strong Sheet.......... tal. tie o omn - = œ James Charnley, Mill-hill, Blackburn .... £ 1,256 
in JY eee ee ces y O I I e cs 
Tin—English Ingots...... i Oo I 3 -< . > i 
SOLDER Plumbers! aris ae ee g ee BRIDLINGTON.— For the erection of a yilla, Flam- 
A a eae te ay ~ 7 | | borough-road, for Mr. - Buckley. r. A. R. Buckley 
Blowpipe .............. ” = CR CR architect, Belgrave-square, South Cliff, Bridlington 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. alan eee È; aoe J 
15 oz. thirds ..............0.... ... 2łd. pet ft. delivered. TICHIASINE A iis mee 
fy fourths ogc icac cea. ala 3 i ee ee eaten oewewee - 4365 o 
21 oz. thirds .....................- 34d. ,, j omery.— Storr & Son pores Crt eeeeee s+ 344 o 
»» fourths 34d. , i Stone work.—T. Booth*. De 1r 10 
mi eo POH esr eeteeareresrecce e i Tiiing and S.ating —W, o gson k 74 7 
goa Aad OO i sb a K Plumbing.—E. S. A. Smith*......... . 150 0 
3402 thirds aa a. sad f Painting.—E. Dunn* ......0.0..00.., 37 0 
» fourths 2.000000 INN 5 “i 4 (All of Bridlington.) 
Fluted sheet, 15 oz...... tctsecceees 34d. y E —_— aa EE EA 
í Bis E E T EEA 4łd. ` , af i 
} Hartley’s Rolled Plate 11 wid =| BRIDLINGION.—For additions to Marine House, 
> . 
6 n» 1 aerei 3id. a “a Promenade, for Dr. Wetwan. Mr. S. Dyer, architect, 
4 yy pE) | rr ee 3id. 99 iz) E ington i= £ T S m k £ 8 
- Corner ..... «s+ 4457. 0 | T. Spink..... soe. L418 O 
OILS, &c. £ s. d. | F. Kneeshaw s... 452 9 | W. Barnes........ 416 o 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes............ per gallon o 2 10{ A. A. Booth ....., 42418! J. Rennard |. +s 332 17 
” s 39 in barrels @aeene TET ” o 2 IZ R. Musk........ ee 422 5 Ms H. Hudson, 36 
in drums .......... o 1 rincess-street*.. 326 17 
Boiled i y in pipes ............ i o : o {All of Bridlington.) 
3 39 ” in barrels Cet eeaeeonas ” ° 3 z = 
(Z) 2) 5”, IMdrums ..,......, . š o3 3 e a e 
sSrpentine; In parrels 4.40... errea gs oe p BROADSTAIRS —For the erection of a house, North 
» pone ee! ce eee sae ” oreland Estate. Mr. W. H. oodroffe, architect, Town 
ty pea oe ad English White Lead per ton 21 10 of Hall Chambers, 32, High-street, Southwark, S.E. :— 
ee Ded Gipu et Shige R a i oor tereeeeno.. 63010 | sadget & Son ...... 42,660 
Senmbhate. Tar ee Serene labs ae : CUED oe sis ence a wee 6oS% 3,000 IS© cee ceeeeeeceee 2,478 
Stockholm Tar 0... per barrel 112 o Tilbu rere 3,000 Gann E 2,445 
VARNI Martin ............ 2,799 INR eeaeee 2,437 
SHES, &c. Denne & Co. ...... 2,690 | Turner, Walmer} .. 2,370 


Per gallon. 
s. 


d ———ŮŮĖŮŮĖŮ 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnis i : ; é 
Best Elastic Copal eel me Salas eats ii $ n s CARDIFF.—For the erection of a public convenience 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 016 of Roath, for the Corporation, Mr, W. Harpur, C.C. 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside wotk........ o 10 6 | Town Hall, Cardiff. Quantities by Engineer :— 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside qan & Sons .. 4326 12 4j Knox & Wells.. £260 o o 
WOPR oode aana Eaa deed mene o ro 6|{J.E. Evans.... 291 14 g| W. T. Morgan 258 15 o 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 016 of P- W. Davies.. 29t to 01 F. J. Robbins * 253 13 6 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... r o off- Small ...... 26914 1 | [All of Cardiff. | 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... 016 o n 
Extra Pale Paper Varnish o.s 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ......... |. Se owe eae oro 6 CHERRYHINTON (near Cambridge).—For the 
Best Black Japan ...... Sate grate ORA enau s.e ©16 ofexecution of sewerage works for the Chesterton Rural 
Oak and Mahog.ny Stain 0... -ee O 9 of District Council. Messrs. Waters & Worrall, engineers, 
Brunswick Black .........., cae eeees sreeeeees © 8 6) 2, Sidney-street, Cambridge. Messrs Beesley, Son & 
Berlin Black ..............0. 0, ETET o 16 o} Nichols, consulting engineers, Westminster, S.W, :— 
Knotting 0... Oy re ee o 10 of Swann Bros.£16,311 9 8! | Cutler, Hay- 
Best French and Brush Polis birese iets OC o į Bina Bros... 13,467 3 7 ward & Co. £10,299 o o 
Banyard .... 12,699 o o} Rayner .... 10,215 0 o 
————————_—_—_—_—_—— Cookes & Co. 12,183 0 o Bloomfield +. 10,125 0 o 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Takson sees 11,662 12 oj Wilkinson .. 10,055 o o 
nderwood Bentham & 
H. S.—W. de N.—M. H.—J.B.—(Amounts should have Bros... 11,897 0 of Co. ...... 9,987 0 o 
been stated.) Bell ........ 11,198 o ol Lock & 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, | Manders .... 11,087 o o| Andrews... 9615 4 6 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the | JohnsonBros. 10,700 o o Johnson & 
authors. Burgoyne & f J my ea .. 9,527 0 0 
; . MS,....+. 10,622 17 o| Jones ns, 
Pian canine undertake to return rejected communi- Poole* .. 9,233 7 5! 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 


which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 


_We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
Biving addresses, , 


CHISLEDON (Wilts).— For _the erection of three 
cottages, Draycot Farm, near Swindon, Wilts, for Colonel 


T. C. P. Calley. Mr. R. L Beswick, architect, 35, 
Regent-street, Swindon :— 


,Any commission to a contrjbutor to write an article is | J. Williams ...... 4740 0) C. Hunt ...... +++ £555 0 
piven subject. to the approval of the article, when written, J; Leighfield .. s90 o| W, Warren, Chisle- 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis. | S. Chambers ...... 586 5) don, nr. Swindon 545 0 
factory, The receipt by the author of a proof of an article | A- J. Colborne .... 579 10| W. Cowdrey ....., 505 o 
in type does not necessarily jmply its acceptance. 

All communications and artistic 


regarding litera 
matters should be addresse to THE EDITOR : those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 


matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor, 


HASTINGS.—For the construction of a lift station and 
conveniences, East Hill, for the Corporation. Mr. P. H. 
Palmer, C.E., Town Hall, Hastings :— i 

W. F. Duch, Hastings*.......... eseese e. LÓ55 


HULL.—For the erection of 


+ "1 $ . 
avilions, We, fi 
Infirmary Board. thi i ooe 


Messrs. T. Worthington & Son, archi- 
tects, 46, Brown-street, Manchester. Quantities by Mr, 
ull :— a 


John balsas Surveyor, Hull 


Armitage | Blackburn & 
Hodgson.. £26,870 15 8 Son ...... 424,523 © 9 
A. Lyons.... 26,839 o Sy 


o | Good & Son 
Ltd 


26,152 0 Ie Harper .. 
25,118 o of I. 


Executors T. 
Southern .. 
G. Houlton.. 


24,106 4 11 
23,588 o 9g 


itt 23,506 I9 I 
owman IF. Beilby, i ý 
Sons ..:... 24,7088 o o Hull* 23,047 12 x 
T. Goates .. 24,568 o o 


Pa a a a 

LONDON.—For alterations at the “ Earl of Warwick” 
public-house, Stoke Newington, N. Mr. Herbert Riches, 
raya 3, Crooked-lane, King Willia “street, London, 


Green & Smith 
Sheffield Bros.* 


Dearing &Son .. 
Goodall & Son ...., g 
Chapman & Co... .... 863 


2 


eee 
LONDON.—For repairs to shop premises, Finsbuey. 
pavement, London, E.C. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 
3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, London, E.C. :~: 
Cooke & Co. ...... 4275 12 | J: gefford ihre wate 4194 o 
A. Major.......... 205 ©} Osborn & Sons* ..° 180 6 
Se ee 
LUTON. —For residence, the Drive, Hart Hill, for Mr, 


B. Laporte. Mr. A. Wilkinson, architect, Inkerman. 
Street :— i 


T. & E. Neville .... £1,345 | G. Angel .......... 41,120 

G. W. Pryer........ 1,265 | Mallet & Wood .... 1,049 

G. Kingham.. . 1,140 | Alfred Mardle* 1,948 
[All of Luton.] 


a 
NEWLYN (Cornwall).—For the erection of two houses 
and shop, Bucka’s-pass, for Mr. R. Batten. Mr. Henry 
Maddern, architect, 26, Clarence-street, Penzance :— 
Jobn Lavers 4356 10 | Jas. & John White 4392 6 
353 10 | James Rowe ...... 345 © 
353 10 | Joseph H. Nicholas, ` 
Penzance* a85 ır 

a a 


OSWESTRY.—For the erection of business premises 
Leg-street and Albion Hill. Mr. W, H. Spaull, architect 
The Gables, Oswestry :— 
Wm. Felton.. £1,785 o o 
W. H. Thomas 1,648 10 6 
J. Higgings.. 1,620 o o 

pe a 

OSWESTRY. — For erecting Freemasons’ Hall, 
Oswestry. Mr. W. H. Spaull, architect, The Gables, 
Oswestry :— o, 

W. Bowdler .... £2,2-7 0 | Jones & Evans. , £1,798 30 
W. H. Thomas.. 1,835 oj] Griffiths & Son, .,. 
W. Felton 1,820 10 Ellesmere* ..... 1,759 © 


See ne ee Re ee 
PLUMPTON (Sussex).—For alterations, &c., to house 


and premises, Sedgebrook, for the Cuckfield Rural District 
Council. Mr. A. R. Pannett, architect, Haywagd’s 


eeeeves 


Jones & Evans, 
Oswestry” .. 41,614 © o 


ease te 


T Whitin, £578 W. Wells, PI 

. Whiting .... £578 o o - Wells, Plump | 

W. A. Small .. 54t 2 3 ton*.e.... a... L510 o o 
F. Agate ...... 536 2 0 


e 


ROTHERHAM.—For additions to National Schools, 
Braithwell, for the Managers. Mr. E. T. Hubbard, archi- 
tect, Moorgate-street, Rotherham :— i re 


Chas. Green & Co., Wellgate, Rotherham ., £260 
‘ 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — For the erection of two 


shops, Heygate-avenuc. Messrs. Greenhalgh & Brock- 
bauk, architects, Bank Chambers, Southend, (Quantities 
by the architects :— . 
Baker & Wisemang1,793 o| Harris & Rowe.. £1,450 0 
E. West ........ 1,695 of W.E, Dawey.... 1,442 10 
Golding ........ 1,653 of W. Stubbs | |, -- 1,382 7 
Ardley & Elvey 1,584 o J. Band, South- 
Moss........... - 1,513 of endt.......... 1,360 o 
Shelbourne & Co. 1,492 o 


——————— e 


SOUTH NORWOOD.—For taking down St. Thomas's 
temporary iron church, Telford-avenue, Streatham Hill, 
and re-erecting with alterations as parish-room in the rear 
Holy Innocents Church, South Norwood. Mr. Money 
Marsland, surveyor, 68, Gt. Towersstreet, E.C. !—. 


Mitson & Co. .... £554 10: E. Crossleyt...... 4497 0 
Lightfoot & Ireland 512 o l 


SWINDON.—For alterations to Nos. 31, 32, 33, and 
34, Fleet-street, Swindon, for Mrs. M. E. Storer. Mr. 
Robert J. Beswick, architect :— 

S. Chambers, Swindon* seese... L370 12 6 


pene 


TORQUAY.—For the erection of the Mallock me 


morial clock tower. Mr. J. Donkin, architect, Bourne 
mouth :— 


W. A. Goss .. £1,299 


o 0] A.R. Webber.. £988 10 6 
R. F. Yeo.... 1,200 0 o Jenkins & Sons 964 ro o 
Parker & Sons 1,030 o olE. P. Bovey .. 320 o o 
E. Pike ...... 999 7 of H. C. Jackman 830 0 fo 


aay Seen ae, EEE, 
WALTHAMSTOW.—For the erection and completion 
of Sunday schools for the Trustees of the United Methodis 


Free Church. Mr. J. Williams Dunford, architect, 10ce 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C. :— 


W. Shurmur ...... .. 63,856 | F. J. Coxhead ...... £3, 

S. J. Scott......., N 3.799 Saads, Palmer, & so 

J. Reed @eeesesnees . 3:749 Oe we oS alee es eee 3,690 
$e 


WANSTEAD (Essex).—For the erection 


of a building 
at the cottage hospital 


for the Urban District Council. 


Lies C. H. Bressey, Surveyor, Council Offices, Wan 
Stead :— 
Priest & Son....£346 o o J. B. Hutchins.. £295 o o 
A. Reed ...... 342 o o| W. Mundy .... 276 o o 
J. poun: ztette 330 0 o| W.A. Robins.. 258 o o 
Osborn & Sons 324 o o T. J. Hawkins., 255 0 o 
Rolfe & Co... .. 308 o o | G. P, Bavbury 243 11 3 
F. L. Willmott.. 300 o of G. Ginger, jun., 
caer Palmer, $ th nchester* 229 o o 
g strsecese 298 10 o ompson & Co, 216 8 6 
Mitson& Harrison 295 10 6 O T 


(See also hént page. 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 


WARE. —For the construction of sewer, Viaduct-road, 
and. siphon under river Lee, for Ware Urban District 
Council. Mr. J. Elliott Smales, Surveyor :— 

>» 


WILLESDEN.—For the erection of chimney-shaft, 
Electricity Works, Taylor’s-lane, for Willesden District 
Council. Mr. O. Claude Robson, Engineer :— 


S. Ketteringham £433 o 9| R. W. Swaker, Neil & Co. «a.2.06s. £8,324 | Martin Wells & Co... £5,984 FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
A. C. Soan .... att 6 o| Hounslow* ..£400 o o| Wilson Bros. & Co.. 7,979 B. E. Nightingale .. 5,945 BATH STONE. 
eee Bs arner.... 7,285 ) Sat san ey ame Y F, FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproo 
: er OS... ee eeee 7,290 IIKiINSON bros. .... 5 700 : s4 J7 x fing 
~ WARE (Herts).—For the execution of road improve S. W. Moscrip.... .- 6,637 | Allen & Sons ..-+++- 5 635 and Preserving Building Materials, 
ment works. Amwell End. Mr. J. E. Smales, Surveyor» Seige Co. .. eae ce ee ee ero 5:597 | — == 
New-road, Ware :— ~ £ D > TETEE, B34 d x Oo NOUS. seee in HAM 
Wallace & Inns. £317 12 2 Iı M. S. Kettering- J. & M. Patrick sees 6,999 F.G. Minter sooson S 399 HILL STONE. 
A.C.Soan .... 78t 15 6 WOW iias, Se £685 4 E Penin & Fother- — ae it Johnson & Son” .... 5,394 DOULTING STONE, 
“ollie & Ci Gae 2 ry ke INQ2OAM ..ceeeee-s 6,065 ° * 
els Sarees 595 ce. g : paur aisis o aR a SNS | The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
Se Re 2 or me aoe at T : (inco ting the Ham Hill St 
Felkin & WE 8 A. AS paei WOLVERHAMPTON.—For additions, &c., to Town- PINTE one Co. and C, Trask & S.p, 
7 eeteteeees CS 4 7 - SC a n 


The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


hall, for the Corporation. Mr. Fred. T. Beck, architect, 
Darlington-street, Wolverhampton, Quantities by Messrs. 
Vale & Kingsford :— 

W. Hopkins ...... £17,050 | Merton Hughes .... £15,520 
G. Cave & Son.... 16,500 | James Herbert .... 15,159 
H. Gough ........ 16,200 | Willcock & Co., 
Lindsay Jones .... 15,700 Wolverhampton*. 14,550 


W. H. Wheeler. 686 o 6| W.C.* 


WESTCLIFF.—For the erection of a pair of houses, 
Weftcliff-on-Sea, Essex. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 
a. Crooked-lane, King William-street, London, E.C. 
Quantities supplied :— 


Courtney & Fair- Dupont & Co. .. £2,085 o For Panelling, stad pe J nay Smead and Mayors Asphalte,—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
bairn........«. £2,325 o] A; Ducat sissas 1,898 10 CLEPELON OOM. Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Gl Off 
Baker & Wisemau 2,155 © Willcock & Co.” ....cccccvcccccese conece 41,375 P rewi ( enn), ce, 42, 


Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 


WOOLWICH.—For the erection of wall at the union 
grounds, Plumstead, for the Union Guardians. Mr. J. O. 
Cook, architect, ra, Eleanor-road, Woolwich. Quantities 


WILLESDEN.—For the erection of main station, 
Electricity Works, Taylor’s-lane, for the Willesden 
District Council. Mr. O. Claude Robson, Engineer :— 


: paar . by Mr. C, W. Brooks, 63, Finsbury-pavement :— Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 

z7 w= * - b D » “oo 
ae Wed OIER “hb L847 J: A ga A 2395199 Stephens & Son .... £1,200 | Thomas & Edge, Wool- s g 

5 ed a kta Re SER RECS Cees AIPIN My ELOCUOT sencusive > 2,05 Wil suics Semone ners 871 
Patman & Fother- M. G. Minter.....- 31,890 t ESTAN M ; 7 

PP 36,701 Jobnson & Son ee 31,250 Ei ace Keres eS fe Lanford & Co... s.s... 710 SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
Smith & Sons..-.-. 35,824 | Wilkinson Bros. .. 30,900] pan ko de i Pr s k 
Godson & Sons.... 35150 | B. E. Nightingale 30,219 INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
Allen & Sons .....- 34,500 | Pattinson & Son* .. 29,933 A CORRECTION IN TENDERS.—Messrs. Palgrave 
Martin Wells & Co. 32,942 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


& Co. write :— Referring to your list of tenders in 
your issue of the 21st ult., for the erection of 
D'Eresby House, Ealing Common, W., we notice a 
clerical error in Messrs. Barker & Co.'s estimate, 
which should be 20,3421. in lieu of 26,342I., and in 


———— 


WLLLESDEN. — For the erection of sub-station, 
Electricity Works, Salusbury-road, for Willesden District 
Council. Mr. O. Claude Robson, Engineer :— 


: à elephone No, 44 
S. W. Mosctrip .... £15,018 | F. G. Minter ....-- £13,257 | justice to them we should be glad if you would accurately and with Cenpatoh. [5 estminster, 
1. & M. Patrick.. 14,920 | Martin Wells & notify same. Owing to the Christmas holidays it METCHIM & SON | uT.6E0 STRERT, 

s Abe” : y y RGEAST. WESTMINSTER 
ee ae ve ae "oes he 13,126 | was unnoticed before.” “QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,’ 
pA i să S ae 24,100 | Pactinssa & Son i erode For 1902, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1, 

Smith & Sons .... 14,031 | Jobnson & Son.... 12,875 
GG. Mill sess 15,529 | B. E. Nightingale.. 12,290 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Spont Sons.. Ena | Biaid, Paten & "| ma OE te naama i Ee pan feng Oea Kingiom, t as INERY 
Allen & Sons...... 13,365 RE FA T 11,300 | rate ot ( bers) PREPAID na; a 
Foster Bros. ...--- MEI Hurope, Rocca, Australa, New Zealand, India china, Berion, | OF every description and in any 
C., . z: annum, cos a . 
Toa j Ae 268. IER) should be addressed to the publisher of " THE kind of Wood. 


BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C, 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (59 


numbers) or 4s. 94. warter (13 numbers), can ensure 
" The Sinden yF + Mern ) » Pest 


W{LLESDEN.—For alterations and additions to the 
Isolation Hospital, for the Willesden District Council. Mr. 
O. Claude Robson, Engineer :— 

Godson& Sons£30,474 9 © | Johnson& Son£26,620 © o 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 
S. W. Moscrip 30,427 11 4 | Sabey & Son 26,015 o o 


bey COLCHESTER. 
Simpson & Son 28,761 0 O Nightingale 20,212 O O _—— - | Telephone: 0195. Telegrams : “Orfeur, Colchester.” 
H. Martin .. 27,272 o o| Gibb & Co.* 25,815 O o pes hate aha eit A Se ae maine A 
C. Brightman 27,200 O O i ASPHALTE 
Ea p ra 6 

WOKING.—For the formation and sewering of Ash- J J. R FRIDGE J 
wood-road and remainder of Beatie ds 96G) <r A j For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
Suburban Building Land Co., Ltd. Messrs. Pooley & 
Follett, architects and surveyors, 21, John-street, Adelphi, SLATE MERCHANT, For Fiat Roofs, Basements, & othor Fioor® 
W.C. :— 


New roads. Sewers. Totals. 
Thomas Adams £1,656 Oo o £380 0 o £2,036 o o 
W. Langridge 1,511 17 I 359 12 9 1,871 g 10 e 


Bpectal attention Is given to the above by 
Chafen & New- 


Preach Asphalt Ga 


Contractors to 
H.M., Office of Works, The School Board for London, èt. 


THA caccsesn 2442> 7-10 338 8 2 1,780 16 o 
G. A. Franks.. 1,395 O © 338 0 0 1,733 O O p h E B 
Drowley & Co. 1,376 9 © 336 0 9 1,712 0 O enr an or, 
fentham & Co. 1,413 O O 281 0 0 1,694 2 O 


Seana 1,306 8 3 308 4 O 1,674 12 3 Oakeley dj Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


B. NOWELL &CO.|PLASTERERS' LATHS 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. (HAND-MADE) 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON, ALWAYS IN STOCK 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire . 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and s i 
Yorkshire Stone. Applications for Prices, &c., to 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, Í; LAURENCE POUNTNEY HIL, 
ESTIMATES GIVE: pa 


AKING. BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, B, CANNON STREET, E.C: 


AA 
„Á 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. BRISTOL. 
359 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 6&8, Hatton Garden. 47 & 49, St. Knoch-square. Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-té 


VIFILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING ACENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL PASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: ENtsroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. W. 


\ 


| 
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The Germans at Baalbek. 


“The ruins of Baalbec, invisible to the writers of 
antiquity, excite the curiosity and wonder of the 
European traveller. I am much better satisfied 
with Maundrell’s slight octavo than with the 
pompous folio of Doctor Pocock, but every pre- 
ceding account is eclipsed by the magnificent des- 
cription and drawings of MM. Dawkins and Wood, 
who have transported into England the ruins of 
Palmyra and Baalbec. 

The measure of the temple is 200 ft. in length, 
and rooft. in breadth ; the front is adorned with a 
double portico of eight columns ; fourteen may be 
counted on either side, and each column, 45 ft. in 
height, is composed of three massive blocks of 
stone or marble. The proportions and ornaments 
of the Corinthian order express the architecture of 
the Greeks ; but as Baalbec has never been the seat 
of a monarch we are at a loss to conceive how the 
expense of these magnificent structures could be 
supplied by private or municipal liberality. The 
Orientals explain the prodigy by a never-failing 
expedient. The edifices of Baalbec were con- 
structed by the fairies or genii. With less absurdity, 
but with equal ignorance, Abulfeda and Ibu Chankel 
ascribe them to the Sabæans. ‘Non sunt in omni 


as l 
DaaLBEK. Entrance to Excavatone. 


Fig. 1. 


Syria ædificia magnificentiora tris’ (Tabula Syriæ).” 
—Gibbon : Cap. LI. : 


“The Arab Conquest of Syria.” ; | 
altars used for human sacrifice, and at one 


side are still preserved the rock-hewn steps 
up which the victims would be led for the 
purpose (fig. 3). Similar examples of such 
rock-cut altars occur elsewhere in Palestine 
and Syria. Previous to the coming of the 
of buildings in the Classic period, and in| Romans the rock would probably have re- 
the early Christian and Mediæval Arab /| tained its natural form, the site being suffi- 
times, can now be intelligibly studied. Of|ciently conspicuous for the purpose of an 
the more ancient or prehistoric epoch, be-| open-air assemblage, and the open ground 
fore the coming of the Romans, there seem | around affording an excellent expanse for the 
but few traces, but still the centre feature of | purpose. This rock-hewn altar platform 


at investigation with suspicion and oppo- 
sition, but in spite of this dog-in-the-manger 
spirit the following facts have been gleaned 
as to the actual discoveries of the last few 
months. 

In the first place the plans of the group 


PRHE “unearthing” 
i} of the ruins of 
Baalbek, which the 
German Govern- 
ment is at present 
engaged upon, 
promises to be an 
important and im- 
posing addition to 
the: series of ancient sites which have been 
opened up in the Levant during the past 


ji 


Í 


half century. The excavations are on the 
scale of those at Olympia, and the enormous 
mounds of earth which are slowly accumu- 
lating on the north side of the ruins (fig. 1) 
impress the beholder with the magnitude and 
thoroughness of the work, and of the vast 
sums which are being expended upon it. 

The following observations on the pro- 
gress of the work, made on a casual 
visit, are in anticipation of the exhaustive 
and voluminous work which will doubt- 
less be published by the authorities in 
Berlin before very long. As is usual with 
Germans, the directors of the work at 
Baalbek meet all inquiries or outside efforts 


the whole site, its vatson d'étre, in fact, is of 
this earlier period and of singular interest 
as such. This central feature is the rock- 
hewn altar platform round which the Roman 
buildings have been planned as an orna- 
mental enclosure. 

Referring to the accompanying plan (fig. 2), 
it will be noticed that the centre of the whole 
group of buildings is a rock which, in a 
primitive age, must have risen to a trifling 
height above the plain or flat level of the 
valley of Ccelesyria. This rock seems to 
have been sculptured into one of the not 
uncommon altar platforms of the prehistoric 
style. It would probably be one of those 


was probably hollow, with a natural cavity 
like the larger example on Mount Moria, 
Jerusalem, but this has been a good deal 
broken through at one side. Inequalities in 
its squareness of form have been rectified by 
adding blocks of masonry, which in after 
times, when the destruction of the monu- 
ment was contemplated, have been over- 
turned and left abandoned. 

The Emperor Caracalla is credited with 
introducing the Roman architecture on the 
site, which astonishes if it does not charm 
the beholder at the present day. But such 
monuments would require many years for 
completion, and indeed a great part of the 


F. Great Temple vé unexplored ) 
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buildings bear evidence of never having]been 
completed, Inthe days of Theodosius, nearly 
a century later, the work of building the 
exedræ and outer portions of the group of 
temples was still going on. 

We know so exceedingly little of the 
religious rites and ceremonies of the 
ancients and of the systems preceding 
Christianity that little can be defined as to 
the destination and use of the different 
parts of this great monument at Baalbek. 


The Romans presumably found the rock 
altar shrine of Baal (or the Sun) in the 
condition in which it still exists. They 
surrounded it on all sides by a series of 
walls making up a terrace or platform level 
with the base of the altar in a way which 
was commonly used in fortification. On 
the east, north, and south sides these walls 
constituted passages and chambers under 
the general level of the platform, and on the 
west side the great temple filled up the 


space on a [huge artificial mound of earth. 
The basement or lower story of the platform 
is built of huge blocks of }limestone which 
have never been squared on the face, but 
only at the jointings. The same system of 
leaving the masonry to be brought down to 
a general surface after placing in position 
has been adopted all over the buildings, 
sometimes with a finished surface partly 
completed but with the edges left raised so 
as to avoid injury to the jointings 10 the 
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process of handling. These raised edges 
were intended to be removed at the com- 
pletion of the work. 

On the walls of the substructure surround- 
ing the great court of the rock-hewn altar, 
was raised the singular colonnaded ambula- 
tory with its square and semi-circular cham- 
bers. This magnificent colonnade is one of 
the features of the ancient design which has 
just been bronght to light. The object of 
this peculiar arrangement of chambers sur- 
rounding the great atrium is not very ap- 
parent. On each side of the great altar was 
a lavabo, or shallow basin of water, formed 
by a low wall, with sculptured panels on the 
outside filled with winged genii, &c, and 
festoons of flowers. In some cases this 
decoration has been left unfinished ; evidently 
these water-basins were among the latest 
additions to the monument. 

The existing superstructures of the great 
platform are too well known to need descrip- 
tion; but the splendid colonnade which once 
closed them in had hitherto escaped notice, 
none of the columns being cn cvidence. It 
Stood on three steps leading down into the 
great atrium, and probably resembled the 
design of the three-sided colonnade of the 
basilica of Constantine at Jerusalem, with 


_ which it was almost contemporary. 


On the west side of the great atrium 
Stood the famous Roman temple of the Sun, 
once one of the largest in the world, but 
now reduced to the insignificant proportions 
of merely six columns. The Germans have 
made but slight progress in exploring the 
heap of earth which still covers up its base- 
ment, but sufficient is already laid bare to 
explain its construction and to account for 
its ruin. In designing this stupendous 
building the Roman engineers adopted a 


system of construction of great originality, but | 


wanting in those elements of stability which 
we usually associate with the Roman name. 
On the west side of the great prehistoric 
altar there had originally been nothing, and 
here the Romans created a large artificial 
mound of earth on which to raise their 
great temple with its floor somewhat above 
the level of the altar atrium. The atrium 
Was surrounded on three of its sides 
by a continuous colonnade, and on the 
fourth the space was occupied by the 
columns of the temple facade, and the steps 
leading up to the higher level, The origin 
and purpose of the famous great stones—the 
trilithon—which have been the wonder of 
all ages, are now explained, The great 
artificial platform of the temple was sur- 
rounded on three of its sides with a 
continuous ring of these enormous stones 
(60 ft. long) for the purpose of steadying 


the mound of earth, placed at a distance 
of about 20 ft. from the substructure sup- 
porting the great colonnade, and forming at 
the same time the lower course of steps 
of the platform. The three great stones on 
the west side of the platform have always 
been exposed to view, those on the south 
side have only just been discovered and are 
On the other 
sides of the temple the level of these stones 
is still covered up with earth and débris, 
and masked by the Arab fortifications of the 
Carrying on to some extent 
the same idea of construction in all the 
buildings, the temple and its atrium become 
the upper story raised about 50 ft. above the 
The lower 
story consists of long vaults and, in some 
cases, vaulted apartments, but the chambers 
which probably exist under the great temple 


at present being laid bare. 


Middle Ages. 


original ground or rock level. 


have not yet been found. 


The present excavations are not extended 
much beyond the great atrium, and the 
result of them is wonderfully interesting and 
The spectator is able to realise 
at a glance the original appearance of the 


complete. 


monument, whereas before the Germans 
commenced operations all was chaotic and 
unintelligible ruin. The destruction of the 
Surrounding colonnade is, unfortunately, 
complete, but the paving of the great court, 
the lavabos, &c., seem not to have been at 
all disturbed. 

The original design and destination of the 
stupendous monument of Baalbek must 
always be its chief interest, and for the 
purpose of investigating Classical religious 
ideas and usages, of which we know really 
very little, the present exploration will prove 
of exceptional value. At the same time the 


subsequent history of the ruins is also of 


intense interest, 

The Classical temple was one of the last 
to be closed by the edicts of Theodosius, 
and apparently the army of building opera- 
tives which was employed upon it until the 
very last was provided with work of a new 
type immediately upon the 
religion. In the centre of the great atrium 
stand the remains of one of the earliest 
of the Christian basilicas of the fourth or 
fifth centuries, North Syrian style. This 
basilica, perhaps following a local charac- 
teristic, is also built on a raised platform of 
earth, but the earth has been raised in this 
position for the purpose of covering up the 
constructions of the Classic period. The 
early Christians evidently thought to con- 
vert the old site to their use, but did not 
dare to destroy it altogether, so they allowed 
the rock-hewn altar to remain where it has 


just been discovered, buried in the centre 


change of 


aad under the floor of the new basilica, 
The three apses of the new basilica were 
built on the steps of the east front of the 
temple, and the baptistery seems to have 
been formed out of an “exedra” or chamber 
at the same end of the building. The altar 
of the Christians was, of course, to the west, 
and the building was covered with wooden 
roofs supported on nave arcades of pheno- 
menal span. 

The ancient enceinte of Baalbek was turned 
into a regular fortified town during the 
Byzantine period; a main street lined with 
dwelling-houses leads down the south side 
of the great temple, but many of these 
remains will], of course, be destroyed by the 
German excavations. The Arab construc- 
tions of a still later əge will absolutely 
disappear as the work progresses. Such a 
fate is, perhaps, inevitable, although much 
to be regretted. The amount of interesting 
information which has already been gained 
upon the subject of the older religion and 
its monuments must be a compensation for 
the loss of later history and Arab associa- 
tions. 

As af example of ancient engineering, the 
method of constructing the great temple is 
perhaps unique. Its ruin is, however, not 
so much to be attributed to faulty design— 
although it was hardly fitted to a country 
subject to earthquakes—as to the usual 
destructiveness of the barbarians, who have 
endeavoured to extract the metal dowells 
from between the stones. Indeed, con- 
sidering the way in which the remaining 
six columns still stand on their precarious 
bases, with their much injured. joints, it 
would seem as if the human influences for 
destruction were the chief ones in the case. 
It is to be hoped efficient means may be 
taken to prevent the crashing down of these 
remaining six columns, and it is evident that 
such means must be adopted before any 
exploration can take place within the actual 
area of the temple and its cellar. 

In Byzantine times, when the greatest 
amount of damage was probably done to the 
site, the earth from the great temple plat- 
form was probably removed to a great extent 
for the purpose of filling up the area round 
the rock-cut altar. This denudation of the 
building probably caused a great deal of 
ruin, and it is this earth which the Germans 
are now Carting away. 

——+-o + 
OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 

HIS is a Claude year at Burlington 
House, Gallery II. being entirely 
occupied by twenty-four land- 
scapes of the French master, 
while some other important examples are 
distributed in other rooms. It is therefore 
an occasion to consider seriously what one 
thinks of Claude. 

As our readers are aware, we are not ol 
those who are prepared " jurare in verba 
magistri ” where Ruskin is concerned; but 
it cannot be denied that Ruskin did a 
service to modern art-criticism in telling his 
generation that they ought to revise their 
opinion of Claude; though, as usual, he 
drove his opinions home by great and unfair 
exaggeration, and by unnecessary com- 
parisons with Turner which prove nothing, 
except that Claude was not Turner. But 
Claude had been so long’ accepted by the 
general public as a name; to swear by—ac- 
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cepted with so little thought as to what are 
the real possibilities of landscape-painting, 
that perhaps only a little rough speaking 
would have availed to put an end to this 
popular idolatry. 

A good deal of what Ruskin said about 
Claude was true. His seas are tame, crude, 
and mechanical ; his trees are conventional, 
and represent no special form of tree, only 
an idealised tree which suits the composi- 
tion; a charge which, however, may be 
equally made against Gaspar Poussin, 
Salvator, Gainsborough, aud many other 
landscape - painters of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; and may even 
be applied to Corot among the moderns. 
The conscientious study of trees in 
their natural variety of foliage and 
effect is an achievement of modern art ; 
in earlier days a tree was aun object 
serviceable in landscape composition ; 
if it took its place in this it was sufficient 
that it was a tree; ¢¢, a growth with 
branches and foliage ; and we have no right 
to expect more of Claude. His genera- 
tion looked not for nature in landscape, 
but for poetic compositions founded on 
nature; and he, better than most others of 
his day, gave them what they wanted. 

Claude's weakness consists not only in 


right in a beautiful gradation of tints. This is 
a work which sums up all the best quali- 
ties of Claude's art. 
treatment of successive planes of distance 
is seen in Lord Northbrook’s “ Shepherd and 
Shepherdess” (56). Among the other works 
Sir F. Cook’s contribution (49) is an ex- 
ceptionally good composition ; Lord North- 
brook’s “Shepherd playing on a Pipe” (71) 
is notable both for composition and for a 
certain softness of texture not usual with 
Claude (is this also the effect ot time ?); 
and Captain Dawson’s “ View of the Seaport 
of Ostia” (60) is a curious example of the 
essentially ‘‘stagy” character of some of 
Claude’s pictures of this class, which look 
exactly as if painted for theatre scenes, 
though, it must be admitted, exceptionally 
successful from that point of view. What is 
usually called the “ Black and White Room” 
is entirely occupied by Claude sketches ; 
not of very great interest except as illustra- 
tive of his work. 


Claudes, this is one of the least interesting 
of the Royal Academy’s winter exhibitions, 
if considered from a purely artistic point of 
view. They have got together, no doubt, 
some historically interesting examples of 
painters whose works are not much known 
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a record of a great work gone for ever: 
Tintoretto’s “ Delilah and Samson” (83) a 
piece of respectable commonplace, There 
are two Titian portraits, of the Marchese 
Savagno and of the painter himself (34 and 
86), not of the first order of Titians: an 
interesting and spirited composition of 
“Adam and Eve ” seated, by Bronzino (91) ; 
Murillo’s “Flight into Egypt” (93), a good 
example of his life-size genre method of 
treating biblical subjects; an example of 
Ruysdael’s landscape (100) which tends to 
reconcile one a little to Ruysdael—the colour 
is poor but the picture is admirably com- 
posed and full of movement; and a large 
Vandyck portrait of a lady and a little girl 
(102), not an ideal Vandyck, but with a large 
and grand style about it, One of the most 
satisfying things in the room is Rubens’s 
“ Portrait of a Lady ” (78), less ambitious in 
subject than many others, but full of 
character and thoroughly satisfactory in 
execution. 


Titian’s large group of the Holy Family 


(larger than life), in Gallery IV., is but a 
mediocre Titian in style and colour, though 
there is a certain monumenta? air about it, 
Guido’s “Sybil” (112) is a very pretty head 
with nothing of the Sybil about it. On the 


other hand there is a landscape by Rem- 
brandt, a glade in the middle of a wood (123), 
which is marked by that ex raordinary 
power and originality that Rembrandt put 
into everything he touched ; his trees are as 
much generalised trees, have as little of 
special character, as Claude’s, but there isa 
weight and mass of foliage about theu: com- 
pared with which Claude’s plantations have 
but the effect of stage foliage; the road 
winds mysteriously away into their gloomy 
shadows; it is a wood in which a scene 
from the “Faérie Queene” might be 
imagined. It is a work that would kill any 
example of Claude in the gallery, if hung 
next to it. 

In Gallery V. Tintoretto shows a pretty 
piece of decorative figure composition in his 
small picture of “ Pharaoh’s Daughter and 
the Infant Moses” (1.49); some portraits 
of Elizabethan ladies, by unknown artists, 
are of historical interest as to character and 
costume ; and Lord Windsor has lent, under 
the title “ Four Peasants” (169), a realistic 
study by Velasquez for his well-known and 
wonderfully powerful but withal disagree- 
able picture, “ Borrachos,” sometimes known 


in a popular sense, such as the Cassone 
panels by Pesellino in Gallery I.—works, it 
must be admitted, rather curious than beau- 
tiful. The three smal] Raphaels in the same 
room do not raise one’s ideal of that great 
name in painting; but in Gallery II. we 
have one really important work of the 
master, the large painting, called the 
“ Colonna ” Raphael, of the Virgin and Child 
enthroned, now in the possession of Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan (85). This, in general 
composition, is somewhat of the same type 
as the Ansidei Madonna, the Virgin being 
enthroned in front of a kind of decorative 
screen, with attendant personages on either 
side of her; the picture however is far 
inferior to the great example in the 
National Gallery, and has probably been a 
good deal painted on and restored; the 
infant St. John is the only figure which may 
be said to be in Raphael's highest style of 
design. In Gallery I. we have one of the 
editions of Quentin Matsys’ “ Misers” (24), 
belonging to Lord Cobham, and which 
appears to be an original*; and we have a 
repetition of the “Gioconda ” of Leonardo 


this conventionalism of trees and sea, but in 
his narrow range of subjects and effects. As 
we are forcibly reminded in Gallery II., he 
had practically only two subjects and one 
effect ; the materials are always the same ; 
the arrangement of them, the composition, 
alone is varied; and even in this respect 
there is a good deal of repetition of the 
same formula. There are two Claude pic- 
tures, seaport scenes and inland scenes, each 
of which is repeated over and over again, 
not however ad nauscam—they are too 
pleasing and (in their way) too poetic for 
that proverbial expression to be suitable. 

It is difficult to realise exactly how far 
their present appearance coincides with their 
effect when new. The distance effects were 
probably very delicate, in many cases, even 
could we see the painting fresh from the easel ; 
but there seems little doubt that in some 
cases this delicate and ethereal effect has been 
enhanced by age. In “La Récompense du 
Village ” (48), for instance, lent by the Earl 
of Yarborough, the distant hills are almost 
dreamlike in their faint suggestion, but they 
look rather as if they had faded into this 


hazy consistency. What about the figures 
in the foreground of this picture? They are 
very carefully painted and highly finished, 
but are they Claude’s? It is known that in 
some cases the figures in Claude's land- 
scapes were put in by other hands; this 
looks rather like an instance of it. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne’s small picture, 
“A Seaport” (47), is one of the 
best of the seaport scenes; there is 
a beautiful quiet light about it; the reflec- 
tion of the sun in the water (not properly 
vertical to the source of light) looks rather 
tricky, but in the main this is a good ex- 
ample of its class. Captain Dawson's small 
landscape (49), with a road and a bridge in 
the foreground, is admirable in composition 
but unlike most of the others in colour; it 
may however be a genuine Claude. The 
finest picture in the room is undoubtedly 
Lady Wantage’s “The Enchanted Castle” 
(67), a large work with the castle massed in 


the centre (an effect imitated occasionally by 
Turner), and the distance going off on the 


da Vinci (40), lent by Earl Brownlow, the 
originality of which seems open to question. 
The backgrounds to Beltraffio’s two pictures 
in this room (27 and 35) are of interest from 
the nature and amount of work put into 
them; Lord Northbrook’s Luini,“ Holy 
Family ” (34), is a fine example of this rather 
weak and sentimental painter; and in a corner 
by the door is a specimen of one of 


Mantegna’s strange fancies in monochrome— 
“ Judith with the Head of Holofernes,” lent 
by the National Gallery of Ireland. 

Gallery III. contains three large upright 
Claudes of unequal merit, the landscape 
representing the ruins of Roman sway (77) 
being decidedly the finest and the most 
characteristic of Claude’s best qualities. 
Caracci’s hard and mechanical copy of 
Titian’s " Peter Martyr ” (81) is interesting as 


greatly aid the educational value of these exhibitions by 
stating, in their catalogue notes, when a picture is only 
one of a series of repetitions of a subject, and whether it 
appears to them to be an original or a copy. They never 
offer any information on these points. 
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* We cannot but think that the Royal Academy would . f 
‘revived, But though we are none the less 


‘convinced that this is so, the present ee 
hibition in itself hardly fosters this conviction. 
| It rather sends one away with the feeling how 


as “ Les Buveurs.” The head of the man 
holding the wine-cup is almost literally 


given here, and a splendidly forcible study 


it is. 

Among the small works in the water- 
colour room, not all of them of much 
interest, we may direct attention to a superb 
little Gerard Dow (178) lent by Sir Jas. 
Carmichael ; a charming little sunset Dutch 
river landscape by Cuyp (180), a small but 
good Teniers (199), and a picture labelled 
“French School” (222), a three-quarter figure 
of a young girl, interesting from its simple 
and touching expression and character. 

There have been loan exhibitions at Bur- 
lington House which have sent one away 
in a state of wonder at the power of many 
paintings of the older schools, and with the 
feeling that something has been in the art 
of painting which has departed, never to be 
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much there is that we can do better than it 

was done by many of these Old Masters; 
how much there is of theirs that is no longer 
(for us) living or interesting, if people were 
only candid enough to say so. How many 
pictures are there in the present collection 
which would really give pleasure to most 
people in the present day, if they were 
not presented under the protection of 
historic names? Claude indeed maintains 
his place, for he made a style and a 
feeling of his own in landscape, beautiful 
in its way, though conventional in manner 
and limited in scope. But of Holy 
Families and such other subjects, is 
there one here which is really interesting to 
us, except just as an example of this or that 
painter’s manner of composition and exe- 
cution? They had a life once, no doubt, but 
it has gone out now, except in the case of a 
few examples of transcendent power, in 
which the art triumphs over the subject. 
Millais’ “Vale of Rest” is worth all the 
religious pictures in the present exhibition 
put together. It is better painted than any 
of them, and it appeals to feelings which are 
permanent in human nature, and not 
peculiar to one time more than another. 
There is a good deal of pretending as to 
“ Old Masters,” and it is as well to look facts 
in the face occasionally, in reference to this 
as well as other subjects. 


—_——-.+ 
NOTES, 


ett esa WE may recommend our 
Cathedral. eaders who are interested in 
this subject to look at the 
letter by the Hon. Secretary to the “ Cathe- 
dral Site Petition Committee,” printed on 
another page, in answer to Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott's in our last; and we may add that 
while we are very glad to give space to Mr. 
Scott as an eminent church architect and the 
son of a still more eminent one, to state his 
views, our opinion on the subject is 
not in the least modified. We are glad 
to see that there appears to be a strong 
feeling in the country on the subject, else 
where than in Liverpool, and we may par- 
ticularly notice an admirably written letter in 
the Sfandard signed “J, H. M.,” in which 
the author, writing from Leicester, com- 
plains that they have suffered in that town 
from the shortsighted policy of “cheap sites” 
and building churches in back places. He 
appropriately cites the example of the 
church at Montmartre, which owes half its 
effect to the commanding site on which 
it is situated, and whence it seems to 
dominate Paris. We may add that we hear 
great complaints that the leading Liverpool 
papers will print letters and statements in 
defence of the proposed site but refuse to 
give publication to anything written on the 
other side: we observed indeed that the 
Liverpool Courier, while printing Mr. Scott's 
letter in our columns, carefully avoided 
printing our comment on it. 


Engineering in An interesting discussion is 
odern DOW in progress by the Ameri- 
Buildings. can Society of Civil Engineers 
on the “Mechanical Installation in the 
Modern Office Building.” A large office 
building of the present day exhibits many ot 
the necessities ot a city, but the engineering 
details must .be suitable for an exceedingly 
dense population, and should provide for 
varied requirements of individual tenants if 
success is to be fully attained. Amongst 
the essentials there are several that are not 
properly met in this country. Heating is 
usually effected by an ordinary fire, for 
which the management insists upon 
providing fuel at excessive rates, and 
sometime refuses to allow alternative 
methods unless payment be made for coal 
that is not consumed. Even when a tenant 
is free to install hot-water heating apparatus 
at his own cost, there is rarely any available 
place for a boiler or any suitable route for 
the circulation pipes. Ventilation is rarely 
considered at all. The American practice of 
warming and ventilating an entire building 
upon a comprehensive system is infinitely to 
be preferred to the haphazard methods pre- 
vailing in this country, and its adoption 
ought to be beneficial to tenants and pro- 
prietors alike. Steam boilers would of 
course be required, and if utilised for the 
generation of electricity,. additional advan- 
tages might be derived. Cold water sup- 
plies are already efficient for ordinary pur- 
poses, but hot water for lavatories seems to 
be regarded as a totally unnecessary detail, 
and lavatory basins in private offices 
are rarely if ever seen. Such requisites 
as these are always furnished in the 
American office building, to say nothing of 
the supply of cooled and filtered water for 
drinking purposes. Fire protection is 
another point in which our buildings are 
deficient. Electric alarms, chemical extin- | 
guishers, and hydrants are not particularly 
prominent features, and the theory that 
valuable papers and other property cannot 
be improved by a deluge of water does not 
seem to be very generally accepted. A 
system of extinguishing fires by chemical 
means would be infinitely preferable, or even 
the device practised on shipboard of filling 
the room with steam. These are some of 
the points that ought to be more fully con- 
sidered by proprietors, and more emphasized 
by architects, for we are assured that in- 
telligent enterprise in such directions would 
not be without its just reward. 


deteriorating effect, especially upon steel, 
for it consists of magnetic oxide, which is 
negative to steel and is therefore a fruitful 
cause of corrosion. Similarly, rust, dirt, 
and moisture must be removed, because 
the first of these will continue the process 
of oxidation, and the others will commence 
it in parts hitherto unaffected. In important 
engineering works it is generally stipulated 
that all foreign matter shall be removed 
from the metal before painting or similar 
treatment, but in building construction 
where steelwork is ordinarily hidden away 
so that deterioration can never be seen, 
special precautions are rarely taken. Scale, 
rust and dirt are often simply covered with 
paint, the steelwork is put in place, buried, 
and forgotten ; or perhaps in a similar state, 
but without a coating of paint, it may be 
embedded in concrete. In either event, 
serious corrosion must ultimately ensue. 
Hitherto the removal of scale has been most 
frequently effected at a small cost by pickling 
in dilute acid, afterwards neutralising by 
lime-water, washing, and drying. More 
recently the sand-blast has been employed’ 
with considerable advantage. This ingenious 
apparatus has been much used for cleaning 
off scale, paint, and other substances from 
iron and steel ships before painting or 
repainting, and quite recently it was 
applied with great success to the iron- 
work of a station on the Manhattan 
Elevated Railroad in New York, for 
thoroughly scouring the metal surface be- 
fore applying a new coat of paint for experi- 
mental purposes. The question of its 
employment for the preparatory treatment 
of structural steel work is well worthy the 
consideration of architects. But supposing 
the metal has been thoroughly cleaned and 
dried, it is by no means safe to assume that 
brickwork, masonry, or concrete will neces- 
sarily afford protection against corrosion. 
Vibration and climatic influences may cause 
fissures, affording access for air or moisture 
in all these materials, whilst brick and stone 
are permeable, and apt to retain moisture. 
Moreover, the process of partial decomposi- 
tion results, especially iu brickwork, in the 
formation of salts of corrosive tendency. 
Hence a coating of suitable paint or other 
material is very desirable for wrought iron 
or steel surrounded by brickwork or stone 
masonry. Portland cement concrete is 
undoubtedly the most efficient protection 
known, and there are many well-authenti- 
cated examples of its value. If properly 
made and applied, it should be so far air and 
water tight as to afford a really efficacious 
safeguard against corrosion, and preliminary 
painting will then be unnecessary. Some 
parts of the Niagara Suspension Bridge 
embedded in cement, when examined 
eighteen years after the completion of the 
structure, were found to be free from rust, 
and the original paint was still quite fresh. 
Again, some details of structural ironwork 
found embedded in mortar, and believed to 
have been so placed fully 500 years ago, 
were found to be in fair condition on being 
taken out. As the durability and safety of 
the modern building depends so much upon 
the preservation of the original strength of 
its steel members, it is greatly to be desired 
that the architect should consider for him- 
self how this object may be best attained, 
and that he, as the person directly respon- 
sible, shculd delegate as little as possible to 
the manufacturer or the merchant, whose 
responsibility is of far more limited nature. 


AT the Institution of Electrical 

German i ‘ 
Electrical Engineers this week the reports 
Work, of the various committees 
appointed on the visit of the Institution to 
Germany last summer were discussed. 
Although nothing very novel appears in the 
reports, yet they will prove instructive to 
the electrician, as they emphasise the main 
points of difference between German and’ 
English practice. The elaborate design of 
the buildings, of some of the factories, and 
the large and clean engine-rooms seem to: 
have impressed the committee. The two- 
main systems of distribution employed are 
direct current and three-phase alternating. 
For transmitting power to a distance three-- 
phase mains with direct-current distributing 
stations is the favourite solution. Accu-: 
mulators are more largely employed’ 
than in this country. Accumulator cars 
are much used for electric traction in the 


centre ot large towns, notably in Dusseldorf 
e 


For the proper preservation of 
wrought iron or steel work it 

Steelwork. ig not sufficient merely to cover 
the surface with paint, or even to imbed the 
metal in material believed to be air-proof 
or water-proof. All scale, rust, dirt, and 
moisture should be carefully removed as a 
precautionary measure. In some cases scale 
will ultimately fall away, leaving parts of 
the metal bare, and it always exercises a 
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and Berlin, but in Dresden Siemens’ con- 
duit system is employed. These systems 
are, of course, not as economical as the 
trolley wire, but they get rid of all the un- 
sightly overhead work. One of the most 
noticeable features in all the works visited 
was the very large engineering staff em- 
ployed. The average proportion was one 
engineer to every ten men. One reason of 
the large staff seems to be that very 
much greater care is given to experimental 
detail and general testing than in this 
country. Another is that the consulting 
engineer is practically non-existent in 
Germany, ang so, much of the work that 
would be done by the consulting engineer 
in this country falls on the staff of the 
contracting firm. The use of the un- 
insulated middle wire in direct current 
systems of distribution seems to have 
struck the committee, but they apparently 
do not know whether to think it advan- 
tageous or not. We believe that its draw- 
backs more than counterbalance the slight 
saving in initial cost. With this system it 
is practically impossible to locate faults, and 
the waste of energy in leakage currents is 
often very heavy. The committee on tele- 
phones presented a very brief report. The 
only interesting points in it are that the 
telephone service in Berlin is discontinued 
when a thunderstorm is threatening, and 
that guard-nets, with a wide mesh about a 
foot square, are placed in some places as a 
protection against the possibility of a tele- 
graph or telephone wire falling across the 
trolley-wire. 


In last August was held the 
seventh and last sale of the 
materials of the military prison 
at Brixton-hill which is now being rebuilt. 
The former gaol had been erected as a con- 
vict prison. It was then converted for 
purposes of a military prison, with a capacity 
for 450 prisoners, but remained unoccupied 
during the past four years, The treadmill, 
invented by a Mr. Cubitt, of Lowestoft, and 
completed in 1821, was, it is said, one of the 
first set up in London. As recently as six 
years ago there were sixty-eight treadinills 
and cranks in operation in prisons under the 
jurisdiction of the Prisons Commissioners, 
but fifty of them have been discarded since in 
favour of more advantageous appliances. The 
new buildings at Brixton, covering an area 
exceeding seven acres, are intended for male 
prisoners who are remanded from the police- 
courts, and for those who, having been 
condemned to death, will suffer execution of 
sentence there when Newgate Prison has 
been pulled down. The plans include a 
hospital, a remodelling of the chapel with a 
gallery for Roman Catholic prisoners, 
waiting and consultation cells, and other 
modern improvements. The contractors 
are, we gather, Messrs, Drover, of Islington, 
who will finish the works in the course cf 
the summer. 


Brixton 
Prison. 


———— 


THE new school buildings, 
upon a site of fifteen acres at 
Indigent Blind. Leatherhead, of which Princess 
Christian recently laid the memorial-stone, 
will replace the premises to be vacated in 
June this year at St. George’s-circus, South- 
wark, which, with the site, have been pur- 
chased for 140,000/. by the Baker-street and 
Waterloo Railway Company for purposes 
of a generating station. The school was 
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benevolent individuals in 1799, in what had 
been the notorious Dog and Duck tavern in 
St. George’s Fields. Those premises being 
taken twelve years afterwards for the site of 
Bethlehem Hospita)], the governing body 
bought a freehold site opposite the Brass 
Crosby Obelisk (1771), and there erected a 
new school for r12 patients. On April 25, 
1834, Archbishop Howley, as President of 
the Charity, laid the first stone’of the present 
buildings designed after the domestic Tudor 
style by John Newman, whose plans com- 
prised an enlargement and a remodelling of 
the former premises so as to provide fora 
total of 220 inmates. The new buildings at 
Leatherhead, we read, will receive the same 
number for the present, and are designed 
by Mr. C. Pemberton Leach. 


TAIE FROM a recent number of 
in the D'Illustrazione Italiana we 
Holy Land. learn that excavations of 
importance are taking place at Sidon. 
They appear to be at the expense of the 
Turkish Government—under the direction 
of the Museum authorities in Constanti- 
nople, and the superintendent or foreman 
is an Italian. But for the present all 
particulars are wanting. Some photographic 
representations of the base of a huge 
monument supposed to be Phcenician are 
given in L’//iustrazione, and it is claimed 
that an ancient temple of great size and 
importance has been discovered. 


THE exhibitions of this society 
are improving. The present 
one, now open at the gallery in 
Piccadilly, is one of the best we have seen. 
The President, Mr, Frank Walton, exhibits 
in the central room a landscape under the 
title of ‘All on a Morn in May” (210), 
remarkable for the exceedingly forcible 
manner in which a large tree is painted in 
the foreground, whose masses of foliage cover 
the greater part of the canvas, and the clear 
air and distance seen beyond it. Mr. Byam 
Shaw paints a puzzle for the visitors in “Time 
and Chance Happeneth to All Alike” (172), 
a quasi-medizval riddle which we cannot 
profess to read; but it is clever to a degree 
in execution, and the figure on the right is 
charming. Near it hangs, as the opposite 
extreme of art, M. Fantin-Latour’s " Andro- 
mède ” (170), no new reading of the legend 
certainly, but a beautiful figure-study in his 
highly original style. Mr. Reid’s various sea 
pictures show a curious and not always quite 
satisfactory treatment of the sea, but they 
are full of air and movement, " Home with 
the Catch” (140) being the most important. 
Mr. Melton Fisher (Vice-President) sends 4 
charming half-length portrait of "Mrs. 
Melton Fisher” (137). Figure pictures are 
not the strong point of the exhibition, but 
Mr. Frank Dadd is very good in his semi- 
humorous subject, “A Round Table Con- 
ference ” (117) where the heads of the three 
men are shown partially lit up by candle- 
light, and Mr. Dollman in “The Good 
Samaritan” (28), which is humorous or 
pathetic, in proportion as you are or are not 
a cyclist. Mr. Herman G. Herkomer's 
“Interior” (40) is an admirable drawing- 
room scene with two figures, full of character 
and all the details most conscientiously 
painted. Mr. Kennington producesaneffective 
grouping of semi-nude figures under broken 
lights in his ‘Serena Found of Savages” 


The Society of 
Oil Painters, 


originally opened for fifteen inmates by tour | (06), though those who know their “ Facrie 
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Queene” will hardly accept these clean and 
respectable savages for the half-bestial 
creatures imagined by Spenser. Mr. Henry 
Stock has produced a really remarkable 
fancy in his “ Earthflower” (70), a plant 
with large leaves bearing a human head as 
the blossom ; the whole very finely painted 
—one of the best things he has shown here. 
A new school of heavy, dark, and rather 
crude landscape is semewhat too much repre- 
sented by various works not deficient in 
power but somewhat conventional in style 
and loaded in effect. There are other 
good landscapes in what we may call 
a healthier style; Mr. Tatton Winter's 
small work “Betwixt the Gloaming and 
the Mirk” (52), noteworthy for its real 
effect of evening light; Mr. Herbert Mar- 
shall's “ London Bridge” (68), a more correct 
drawing of a Thames bridge, as might be 
expected, than we usually have from 
painters; Mr. Thorne Waite’s “The Hay- 
wain ” (120) and " The Mill Stream ” (124); 
Mr. Peppercorn’s “Dartmoor” (239); Mr, 
Orrock’s “Holy Island Sands” (242); and 
Mr. Jchn Collier's “A Devonshire Combe” 
(264), a beautiful landscape, and a kind of 
work that we never remember to have seen 
from this painter before. Miss Fortescue- 
Brickdale has a remarkable picture, “The 
Ugly Princess” (248), showing great power 
of colour; and Mr. Nettleship’s "A Lone 
Wolf” (296) is quite in his best way as a 
piece of animal painting. There are a good 
many other works worth mention did our 
space permit. 


Thelate Mr, THE announcement of the 
Jonn Pret, death of Mr. John Brett, which 
a involves a great loss to Eng- 
lish art, can hardly have come as a surprise 
to those who were aware of the state of his 
health for some time past. For the 
last two years it might have been noted 
that his large and striking sea-pieces 
were no longer prominent on the walls of 
the Royal Academy, and he was represented 
only by small works—some of them, how- 
ever, of great beauty. Mr. Brett was a 
determined realist in landscape art, and with 
such a power of realism that his works went 
far to convert one to his creed. His 
picture called ' Boulders,” exhibited many 
years ago at the Academy, was one 
of the most remarkable examples ever 
seen of the pre-Raphaelite faith that 
everything in nature is interesting if 
you only paint it thoroughly down to the 
minutest detail. Later he took more de- 
cidedly to open sea pictures, always marked 
by the same force of realism and the same 
powertul effect of air and sunlight, His 
large painting, “ Britannia’s Realm,” pur- 
chased by the Trustees of the Chantrey 
bequest (“rather humiliating,” as he said 
when a friend congratulated him on the 
fact), when we first saw it on “private 
view” day, impressed us as if an actual vista 
out te sea had been caught between the 
crowd of visitors. He was conscious of his 
own powers, and during many years that he 
was an outsider and no good friend of the 
Academy, it was his boast that never- 
theless ‘they dare not hang me badly.” 
Mr. Brett was much interested in archi- 
tecture, and influenced in some cases 
the decision of the Academy as to the 
subjects for architectural prizes; and he 
evinced his practical interest in it by twice 
over building his owr. house from his own 
plans—in each case a one-story house with 
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a special treatment. Socially and in con- 
versation he was somewhat like the pro- 
verbial Ishmaelite—" his hand was against 
every map,” and many are the witty and 
sarcastic Criticisms on men and things 
which his friends (or sometimes his enemies) 
could recall, One of the best was in answer 
toa remark that a certain eminent art-critic 
was the greatest prig in London: “I should 
not put it that way,” said Brett, mildly; 
“he is the greatest prig in the solar system ; 
there cannot be another inhabited planet 
with another Mr. ——.” Peace to his 
ashes! He said many “bitter words,” 
but he had firm friends, and at all events he 
painted splendidly. 
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COMPETITION FOR NEW OFFICES 
FOR THE HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. 


THE drawings submitted in this compe- 
tition have been on view during this week 
at the present offices of the Society, Char- 
lotte-street, Fitzroy-square. The competition 
must be characterised as one admirably con- 
ducted, under the guidance from the outset 
of the assessor, Mr. Sidney IR. J. Smith, who 
drew up the conditions, answered the numerous 
queries, arranged the drawings, and made the 
award. Hence it is that with the drawings are 
hung up the Reports of the competitors, a 
custom which should be universally adopted, 
but is more generally neglected. Copies of 
the conditions and site plan, of the answers to 
queries, and even of the assessor’s Report are 
also hung up for reference by visitors. 

The number of competitors is small con- 
sidering the importance of the building, twenty- 
two sets of drawings being all that have been 
submitted, but the quality of the designs is far 
above the average level of work in open com- 
petitions. The ruck of hopelessly inferior 
designs, which usually swells:the number and 
lowers the average quality, is on this occasion 
absent. 

The one flaw in the competition is that so 
frequently occurring : the promoters want too 
much for their money, and we agree with the 
assessor that no design submitted that is worthy 
of consideration for excellence of plan can be 
carried out for the 45,000/., which was the sug- 
gested sum. Many of the competitors have 
wisely stated a reasonably fair estimate for their 
designs, and pointed out what curtailment of 
the scheme would be necessary if the expendi- 
ture must be limited to the sum named. 

The site isa good one in the Euston-road, 

facing St. Pancras Church, and running 
through to Grafton-place in the rear, the only 
drawback being that it is somewhat pinched 
for light. Competitors had to bear in mind 
that the property on each side of that now to 
be builton belongs to the Society, but cannot 
at present be dealt with. They were, how- 
ever, asked to design flanking elevations to the 
Present scheme. 
_ The problem set to the competitors was one 
in the solution of which few, if any, could have 
had much previous experience—the planning of 
otices for a business organised in many 
departments, and full of detail of an unusual 
nature, involving attention to some ten to 
twelve thousand letters and numerous callers 
every day. Added to this are a hall to seat 
about 300 delegates, a council-chamber for 
hity members with committee-rooms, and 
necessary adjuncts, so that the problem was by 
ho means easy, 

The first premiated design, No. 17, is an 
admirable example of artistic planning com- 
bined with excellent working capabilities— 
symmetrical in disposition, effective in internal 
grouping, and convenient in arrangement ; un- 

doubtedly the best in plan amongst many that 
are good. The large public office is on the 
axial line, and with its surrounding oftices, from 
Which by glazed screens it is partly lighted, 
teaches to the Grafton-place front at the rear of 
the site, Further light is obtained by a large 
arcolar Opening extending to the roof, which 
lorms part of the effective grouping of the 
interior. The delegates’ hall and the council- 
chamber are on the first floor, the committee- 
rooms on the second floor. Basement, 
third and fourth floors, and a mezzanine 
tetween part of ground and first tloor, are 


occupied by the numerous departments and 
adjuncts of the working offices. The elevation 
is dignified in that phase of the Later Renais- 
sance which the recent work of Mr. Belcher, 
Messrs, Gibson & Russell, Messrs. Lanchester, 
Stewart, & Rickards, and others has estab- 
lished as the mode of the moment in muni- 
cipal buildings. The authors estimate the 
cost of their design at 48,6o01/., which is cer- 
tainly somewhat sanguine, and for which, as 
the assessor points out, the building could be 
Carried out only by the strictest economy, not 
to say “ cutting-down.” 

The second premiated design, No. 3, 
apparently owes its position chiefly to the 
small demand for light which it makes upon 
the property on each side. Although on quite 
different lines to the first premiated design, it 
falls but little short in convenience of working. 
The central feature on plan of the ground floor, 
the large public office, has a circular counter, 
within which are the officials and around 
which the public have ample space. The plan 
is distinctly economical, as, though priced at a 
much higher figure than the first, the cost is 
kept down to 46,0481. To do this, however, a 
vital error is committed, which we did not see 
referred to in the assessor’s Report. The 
delegates’ hall, 81 ft. 6in. by 36 ft. 6 in., seating 
300, is only 14 ft. high. The basement is some- 
what meagrely lighted, so that the plan is by 
no means faultless. The elevation is somewhat 
florid and redundant in features, and suggests 
the Carlton Hotel type of treatment. 

The third premiated design, No. 22, has, in 
the words of the assessor, “a good simple 
plan.” The general office is, as in the ficst 
premiated design, on the central axial line with 
offices around, side-lighted and with top lan- 
terns. The elevation is quiet and dignified, of a 
similar type to the first, the detail drawing 
being of easily recognised draughtsmanship. 
The authors’ estimate is 44,966/. 

The assessor especially commends the eleva- 
tions of No. 2 and No. 5, and with that com- 
mendation no impartial critic can disagree. 
Both are by well-known and successful compe- 
tition experts. The assessor prefers No. 2, but 
for ourselves we can find little difference in 
point of excellence. In plan we think No. 5 is 
slightly superior. Both have excellently 
designed halls for the delegates, but neither 
would be so smooth in working as the first 
premiated design in its office arrangement. 
The estimate of No. 2 is 45,o00l., that of No. 5 
the same, but both estimates are, we think, 
over-sanguine. 

In these five designs specifically mentioned 
by the assessor is the cream of the competi- 
tion. The first premium has been awarded to 
the best plan, but none is absolutely perfect. 
The second premiated plan is original, and has 
many excellent points, but also some, in our 
opinion, serious faults. 

Of the remaining seventeen designs it would 
hardly be fair to particularise any without 
speaking of all. If they must be placed in the 
second class to the first five, there is scarcely 
one that could be relegated to a third class. 
All that can be honestly said in disparagement 
is that some have elevations not equal in quality 
to their plans, and others plans that are not as 
good as their elevations. 
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CONCRETE AND BRICK CONSTRUCTION 
WITH CONTINUOUS INTERWOVEN 
METALLIC CORES, 

By H. E. P. COTTRELL, A.M.INST.C.E. 


THE above description applies with a con- 
siderable amount of accuracy to a system of 
construction which has been steadily growing 
in favour with architects and engineers on the 
Continent, and has found its way across the 
Atlantic into the United States, but is very 
little known in England. 

The Cottançin construction, as it is termed, 
consists essentially of the introduction into 
concrete and brick structures of a series of 
thin rods or bars which, starting from the 
foundations, are carried through walls and 
floors right up to and through the roof. These 
rods or bars are interwoven at suitable intervals 
on the plan of basket-work, so as to form a 
continuous whole throughout the building, the 
individual elements of which are so knitted on 
the one to the other,ithat they are constrained 
to act in concert. In this way local stresses in 
the various constituent parts of the building 
are dissipated by transmission and distribution 
to the remainder, and they eventually find their 
way to and are lost in the foundations. The 


building, being thus made to act as a whole, is 
necessarily less dependent, on the quality of the 
foundations and on redundancy of material in 
parts of the structure for its stability than 
buildings not so circumstanced, and consider- 
able economies become possible. This is the 
practical reason why this form of construction 
has been steadily advancing in favour in 
France, where it first originated, and has spread 
thence further afeld. 

From the diagrams which accompany this 
paper the main characteristics of the con- 
tinuous metallic core which is its basis may be 
readily gathered. Figs. r and ra exemplify 
the essential difference between a woven and 
a non-woven core composed of rods or bars. 
The woven core may be pulled out of shape, 
but its solidarity cannot be destroyed except 
by actual cutting or fracture at more than one 
point ; whereas the non-woven core, whose 
members are attached by independent wires 
at their intersections, can comparatively easily 
be destroyed by pulling out one member after 
another without any cutting or fracture. 

Fig. 2 shows how the system is carried out 
in the construction of flooring joists, and how 
the horizontal rods which impart to these 
joists the required tensional strength, are 
interwoven so as to act in concert, and the 
attachments afforded for the coring of the con- 
crete flooring which they support. 

Fig. 3 shows the way in which an ordinary 
floor of concrete with a woven core is attached 
to the walls of the building and the woven 
coring which runs through them, and also 
exemplifies the way in which the joists are 
joined on to the flooring where joists are used. 
Fig. 4 shows the application of the same 
system to brickwork construction with hollow 
bricks having perforations, The interweaving 
process here is confined to the lines of de- 
parture of the cross walls, the floors, and the 
roof, the elements of the core running other- 
wise straight up, from the sill-bars in the 
bottom course of the foundations, vertically 
through the perforations of the bricks, which 
are laid in the ordinary fashion to break joint, 
from bottom to top of the building. 

It will be noticed that with the Cottancin 
system of flooring construction, a reversion has 
been made to the old form of joist and board 
floors. This is still more noticeable in the 
type adopted in buildings of a domestic 
character where ceilings are provided. Here 
the ceilings are formed of plaster slabs used as 
shuttering, between the joists in forming the 
concrete flooring, after the joists are in place, 
and then lowered on to the projecting mould- 
ings with which the under edges of the joists 
are finished off. The air space left between 
floor and ceiling forms a sound-proof diaphragm 
between the stories, which is much appreciated 
in buildings arranged almost universally as 
flats throughout the better part of Paris, and in 
other parts astenements. This same air space 
is repeated in the superior class of buildings, 
not only in the floors, but in the walls and roof, 
making them fairly proof against changes of 
temperature, and in the case of the attics, really 
habitable, which, with the ordinary mansard- 
roof construction, cannot be said to be the 
case, The voids in the walls, floor, and roof 
afford ideal space for the accommodation of 
all the varied appliances connected with heat. 
ing, ventilation, and lighting, the supply of 
water, as well as communication in the interior 
of the building and between the building itself 
and the various exchanges. The necessity for 
devoting such a considerable proportion of 
the interior space of each room to chimney 
breasts and flues is wholly done away with, 
as none of these need trench on that space 
when they are accommodated in the interior of 
the walls. According to the building regula- 
tions of the Municipality of Paris, builders had 
been long since prevented from using chimney 
breasts as piers for either stiffening the side 
walls of their buildings or supporting their 
floors. If chimney breasts have been con- 
tinued to be built in Parisian houses for years 
past it has been almost wholly owing to the 
lingering popular prejudice in favour of the 
appearance of rooms provided with them and 
the impracticability, under ordinary conditions 
and with ordinary forms of construction, of pro- 
viding the requisite accommodation for flues in 
the interior of the walls without unduly in- ` 
creasing their thickness. 

The increasing demand for fireproof con- 
struction in buildings has doubtless led to the 
evolution of the many types in which a 
metallic core is inserted and built into the sub. 
stance of the structure to specially provide for 
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a certain portion of the strains to which it is 
subjected, and to do away with and replace 
the suspiciously inflammable woodwork. The 
essential difference between these various 
types from this point of view lies entirely in 
the disposition of the metallic core with 
reference to the surfaces of the structure 
against which in case of fire the heat gene- 
rated would have an opportunity of acting. 
In the Cottancin system the core is removed 
relatively so far from the surface that the heat 
has little or no chance of causing the destruc- 
tion of the building by the disintegrating action 
of the progressive expansion of the metal and 
its sudden contraction resulting from contact 
with water. For moderate temperatures the 
co-efficient of expansion of Portland cement 


and steel are so closely similar that thin Plan. 

panels made on the above system, tested at 

the instance of the Ministry of Public Works 

in the laboratory of the School of the Ponts et 4e t @ @ @ 
Chaussées in Paris, by heating to from 194 deg. 

to 266 deg. Fahr. six successive times and then ; 

quenched suddenly in cold water, showed not Section. 

the slightest crack or change of shape of any Fig. 1.—Trellis Work on the Ordinary 
kind. System, 


The increase of tensile strength imparted to 
concrete slabs by the addition of a woven core 
on the Cottancin system is exemplified by 
the following example :—Two identical slabs 
3 ft. 3g in. square were prepared, each 1} in. 
thick, one with a wire core, the other without. 
The first sustained a load of 2} tons, and 
gradually attained a camber of 43% before 
giving way, while the second gave way sud- 
denly without sensible camber at a load of 
just over half-a-ton. Both the slabs were 
suitably supported free, and the experiment 
formed part of a series carried out by the 
military engineers, under instructions of the 
Ministry of War, in connexion with the pro- 
posed application of the system to fortifications. 
The Cottancin system in France and the French 
Colonies has been extensively applied to the 
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construction of both open and covered reser- ry | N n 
voirs and tanks connected with sewage and TTT TET? ATN 
waterworks, as. well as filter-beds, water- ÀA} E iy NIN 
towers (supports and tank having a continuous R \ 1 | g 
woven skeleton, and being practically cast in ay Sy 8s 
concrete), sewers, and drainage pipes, &c. The 
application to baths and washhouses built on 
the edge of rivers and watercourses entirely 
on made soil and river alluvium has been one 
of the most successful—these being floated, as 
it were, on the semi-fluid substratum. 

The application of the system to caisson 
work, especially when under pressure, for 
bridge and wharf foundations, to weirs, to 
turbine chambers, to tunnel linings, &c., has 
been equally successful and economical. In 
foundations of the inverted box type, divided 
into cellular compartments, designed to replace 
sheet piling combined with ordinary piling 
necessary in the case of specially fluid subsoils, 
to permit buildings of any weight to be sup- 
ported thereon, the success of the Cottancin 
system has been most conspicuous. The 
problem of rebuilding the modern town of 
Tunis, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
harbour where the business quarter is situated, 
on ground below which the strata consists 
entirely of the silt of an ancient lagoon to 
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—the surcharge being calculated at 2} tons 
per square metre (quarter of a ton to the 
square foot). These double walls and floors 
were Carried out in connexion with the base- 
ment only, which is used for cold storage, save 
; in the case of the bacon-curing house, which 
a depth exceeding 100 ft, caused the local] was carried up to three stories with walls 
administration to carry out extensive experi- | 23 in. in thickness, the load on the foundation- 
ments with all available systems of founda- | bars (sills) of this structure being sixty tons. 
tions, These experiments demonstrated that,] The Schweitzer Biscuit Factory was lately 
whereas the ordinary foundations were in-| constructed with a raised floor over the 
capable of supporting a surcharge exceeding | biscuit ovens to support a distributed load of 
31°66 lbs. per square foot without irregular and | one-tenth of a ton to the square foot. This 
serious subsidence, the cellular inverted box | floor is supported on piles of cored brickwork 
type constructed by the Cottancin Co. enabled | 83 in. by 153 in., with shoes of the inverted 
the surcharge to be increased to 777 lbs. per | box type, also in cored brick, the raised floor pro- 
square foot, with a uniform subsidence of only | jecting 4 ft. 10} in. beyond the line of piles and 
0°08 of an inch. On increasing the surcharge to | constructed in cored concrete 2 in. in thickness 
1,711 lbs, to the square foot (over 17 per cent. in | with stiffening ribs. The elements of the 
excess of the official maximum), the subsidence, coring were in this work unevenly distributed 
which was still uniform, amounted to only] in accordance with the varying distribution of 
Iys in.; the surcharge had to be increased to] the stresses, and the openings for the oven 
over Too per cent. beyond the official maximum | flues were worked in like the buttonholes in 
before any tendency to unequal subsidence|a garment, and became in this way points of 
was evinced, = strength instead of weakness. 

_ A brief description of some of the more Rigaut’s Oil Factory is an example where 
important works which have lately been| the distributed load is greater still for floorings 
carried out in accordance with the Cot- | no thicker than 2 in., the ribs or joists having 
tangin system in France, and especially in| in some cases as much as 40-ft. spans, and the 
Paris, will prove of interest. The factory of | distributed load, consisting in some cases of 
the International Society of Alimentation crushing mills, amounting to half-a-ton to the 
(Quay du Loire), occupying an area near the | square foot. This factory was rebuilt on a 
river, the ground being of a most unsatisfactory | cored concrete platform 2 in. in thickness, and 
character, was lately erected on a partly] consists of four stories ; the brick walls and 
sunken tank foundation—with double walls of | the internal brick pillars are all in cored bricks 
hollow brick 2% in. in thickness and with 


. , and of very slender construction. 
double floors in concrete of the same thickness| The experiments carried out in connexion 
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Fig. 1a.—Trellis Work on the Cottancin 
System. 
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Fig. 2. 


Intersection of two joists, showing arrangement of steel rodding forming the core for the cement concrete. 


with these cored brick structures at the late 
Exhibition demonstrated that these perforated 
bricks (82in. by 4łin. by 22in.) can resist 
safely compressive strains of thirteen tons to 
the square inch, while the steel core could 
stand tensile strains of ten times that amount. 
The great Paris Exhibition of 1900 farnished— 
as those who afforded the time to examine the 
buildings as well as their contents readily 
observed—a unique opportunity for experiments 
in every conceivable kind of construction —the 
Cottançin among many others. Two are 
worth mentioning as specially illustrating the 
economy of this style of construction and its 
adaptability to foundations for heavy machinery. 
The first was the official pavilion of the 
Republic of San Marino, erected adjacent to 
one of the legs of the Eiffel Tower. This was 
a three-story brick building surmounted by a 
cupola roof. The subsoil was the usual tipped 
rubbish ground of the Champ de Mars, and the 
foundations were of the inverted box type, the 
bottom being represented by the platform on 
which the building is built. The walls and 
foundations were entirely of cored brick 23 1n. 
thick as well as the ribs of the cupola ; the 
remainder of cored plaster slabs. There were 
no additional counterforts, and no iron or woo 

framing. The flat roof and the floors were in 
cored concrete 2 in. thick. The cost per cubic 
foot of enclosed space in the pavilion was only 
13d. against an average of the other national 
pavilions, which, generally speaking, consita 
chiefly of timber, laths and plaster, an 

were highly inflammable, of 19}d. per cubic 
foot. 


The other example was the cellular boxed- 
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shaped foundations for the 500 h.-p. Cockerill 
gas engine in the Belgian section. These 
were carried down some 2oft. into the same 
made ground, and the walls were all of cored 
brickwork, 23 in. in thickness, the cells being 
filled up with sand, so that each one acted as 
a sand pile. The stroke of the engine was 
equivalent to 4 ton blow per every yth of a 
second when working. This inexpensive 
foundation stood in the most satisfactory 
manner, the little or no vibration communi- 
mh therefrom being specially remarked 
An important building work connected wi 
the late Exhibition, though not of it, Sled dat 
to a large extent on the Cottancin system, 
were the huge blocks of hotel buildings (now 
hae as flats) put up overlooking the foot- 
mee across the Seine near the Trocadero in 
assy. The upper stories and the mansard 
Sides of the roofs are entirelyin <3-in. cored 
brickwork—the flat roofs being in 2-in. cored 
concrete with 4-in. ribs to stiffen it—all the 
Pe oiera minowe being formed without 
rames, the corin i 
See inem basket fashion. See OERS 
nother example of the adaptability of th 

Cottancin system to the somewhat” dite 
conditions of the Parisian Building Acts which 
ree a limiting radius for the outline of 
he Nap _Of the roof in proportion to 
Place wy ding itself. The Hotel Ritz, on the 
ian endome, has had the old roof taken 
pea rma a roof of the Cottancin type 
habito n its stead. By this means an extra 

e attic story has been added, which is 
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Fig. 3. 
Concrete floor with core formed of steel webbing, showing method of attaching it to walls. Ths webbing is either 
woven in place or laid ready woven; vr expanded metal may be used. 


Fig, q. 


p > ; ; ; 
erforated brick foundation with steel core. showing the Cottancin method of brick construction in single 


brick walls and partitions, 


_—— — — 


a matter of considerable importance on a site 
costing over 60,000/. The walls dividing up 
these attic stories with the woven coring run- 
ning through the whole take the place of the 
framework of the old roof. The walls are of 
cored bricks built to the curved mansard out- 
line ; the top is flat and of cored concrete, no 
lead or zinc is used for flashings or on the flat, 
the concrete being rendered in cement in lieu 
thereof. Walls and roof are constructed hollow, 
the inside being of cored plaster slabs used as 
temporary shuttering while putting in the con- 
crete, and then dropped into position. Several 
important factories have been erected in various 
parts of Paris and the suburbs on similar lines 
to those previously described as well as many 
public and private buildings, such as the very 
remarkable seven-story produce-building in the 
Avenue Rapp, where the ceramic decorative 
panels of the façade are incorporated with the 
structure by means of the steel-woven coring 
instead of being simply overlaid. 

A church only just completed at Montmartre, 
close to the Church of the Sacré Cœur, is in 
many respects the most extraordinary structure 
in Europe. This building, which is divided 
into an upper and lower church, the total 
height being 115 ft., has cored brick walls 
only 44 in. thick, stiffened by counterforts 
18 in. by 18 in. The floor dividing the two 
churches is of cored concrete 2 in. thick, 


stiffened by joists 14 in. by 4 in., with 40-ft. | q 


spans. The top is formed by flat domes with 
cored brick ribs projecting on the outside, the 
spaces being filled in with cored concrete 2 in. 
in thickness, while the voids are levelled up 
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with coke breeze, and overlaid with a thin 
surface of cement rendering. 

Many more interesting examples of. the 
Cottancin type of construction could be given, 
of several of which the author has photographs 
and particulars before him and has also per- 
sonally seen ; but sufficient has probably been 
said to give a fair idea of an interesting and 
novel system which is not as well known on 
this side of the Channel as it merits to be, 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 


TWO IONIC CAPITALS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM, 


A MEETING of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday at No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., Mr. John 
Slater, vice-President, occupying the chair. 

The minutes having been taken as read, 

Mr. Alexander Graham, hon. secretary, 
announced the decease of the following gentle- 
men :—H. E. Martineau, elected an Associate 
in 1851, and a Fellow in 1860 ; Hugh Leonard, 
honorary Associate, elected in 1878; and 
E. W. Smith, honorary Associate, elected in 


1900. 
The Chairman said it must be a matter of 


i regret to them all to notice the recent sudden 


death of Mr. Smith, at a comparatively early 
age. Those who knew the work he did 
for theřArchæological Survey of India must 
appreciate the loss which the Indian Govern- 
ment and others had sustained by the early 
decease of Mr. Smith. 

Members attending for the first time since 
their election were introduced to the Chair- 
man, including Mr. Arthur Clyne, President of 
the Aberdeen Society of Architects. 

Mr. Alexander Graham announced the 
receipt of a large number of donations to the 
library. A list of them would appear in the 
next issue of the Fournal, and he asked the 
meeting to accord a hearty vote of thanks to 
the donors. 

This having been agreed to, the Chairman 
called on Dr. A. S. Murray to read a paper on 
“Two Ionic Capitals in the British Museum,” 
of which the following is an abstract :— 

In his opening remarks Dr. Murray said 
that Professor Meurer, of Rome, visiting the 
Museum isome months ago, identified one of 
the Ionic capitals in the collection as from the 
Temple of Wingless Victory at Athens. It was 
an angle capital from the south-west angle, and 
was brought over by Lord Elgin, together with 
some slabs of the frieze. The temple had four 
Ionic capitals at each end—none along the 
sides ; hence, probably, the later name of the 
temple, Wingless Victory. The official name 
was Athena Niké, which was definitely con- 
firmed some years ago by the finding of an 
inscription in the form of a public record order- 
ing the building of the temple. The inscription 
is on marble, and states that the designs were to 
be left to Callicrates, whose name is familiar as 
one of the architects of the Parthenon. The date 
of the inscription is agreed to be not earlier 
than 450 B.C., but not much later—that is to 
say, about ten years before the completion of 
the Parthenon. It does not follow, however, 
that the work had been put in hand at once. 
There is another inscription added on the 
same slab obviously some years later, about 
430 B.C. Accordingly, between these two 
dates, 450-430 B.C., the temple had been built. 
At the latest it is therefore older than the 
Erechtheum. In the Elgin Room at the 
Museum can now be studied an angle 
capital of the Erechtheum side by side with 
the newly-identified capital of Athena Nike. 
The capital of the Erechtheum is exuberant 
in its beauty; the other is simplicity itself. 
The author went on to describe the capital 
of Athena Nikè, indicating various charac- 
teristics in the treatment of the ornament 
which go to prove its greater antiquity. There 
is in the museum a fragment of an angle 
capital of the Ionic order from the temple at 
Bassie by Ictinus, the colleague of Callicrates 
in the building of the Parthenon. It would be 
satisfactory if the newly- identified capital 
could be claimed positively as the work of 
Callicrates. The Bassze fragment, however, 
Dr. Murray considered both simpler and 
grander in its lines, and there was still the 
uestion whether the commission given to 
Callicrates about 450 B.c. for the Victory 
temple had ever been executed by him. Inci- 
dental reference was made by the author toa 
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from Gela, in Sicily, two or three years ago, 
aaa bears traces of colours—red, white, and 
ue. 

Coming to the second capital to be treated of, 
the author referred to the Ionic capital from 
the archaic temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
described in his paper on “The Sculptured 
Columns of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus,” 
read at the Institute in 1895. Toa large extent 
this was a reconstruction from fragments of 
the old burnt temple found under the later one, 
and fortunately those fragments were enough 
to enable the reconstruction to be made with- 
out recourse to much conjecture. But there 
remained over some other fragmentsof capitals 
from the same archaic temple. As they lay in 
the museum room they were almost unintel- 
ligible. After much doubting he (Dr. Murray) 
decided to take certain of them in hand. The 
author then described the fragments and the 
ornament upon them, and went on to show, by 
the aid of lantern slides, how they had 
been pieced together, the result being 
a restoration, fairly justified by the re- 
mains, of an archaic capital of an entirely 
new character. One particular feature the 
author did not think there was any other in- 
stance of among the remains of Greek archi- 
tecture. A fragment of the rim presented on 
the outer face a double moulding with a sharp 
groove between. Into this groove had been 
pushed a thin strip of lead which first had 
been doubled back. The doubled edge is at 
the bottom of the groove ; at the top the two 
edges of the lead are brought close together 
and hold in the manner of a vice a very fine 
thread of gold. Pliny mentions as still existing 
in his day at Cyzicus a shrine on which a fine 
gold thread had been inserted in all the joints 
of the marble, so that the interstices shone 
with the finest hair-like threads. Fragments 
from the capitals show that much red or 
vermilion had been employed on them. Some 
leaves show a white edging, others white with 
red edging. 

There remain two fragments from the 
archaic temple at Ephesus which the author 
thought must also belong to a capital. though 
it is not yet clear how they are to be combined 
into one. One shows the head of an ox in 
very high relief, the other part of his back and 
haunch, with the tail thrown up over the 
haunch, as often seen in archaic Greek sculp- 
ture. There is in the museum a huge capital 
from Cyprus in which the heads and shoulders 
of two oxen were employed to support the 
abacus. The author concluded that if he was 
right in his assumption that these two frag- 
ments belonged to capitals, we have thus at 
Jeast three types of capitals from one and the 
same archaic Ionic temple. We have also at 
least three types of bases, and, considering how 
few are the surviving fragments, no one can 
say but there may have been other varieties. 
Pliny says of the later temple that thirty-six of 
the columns’ were sculptured. The older 
temple also had sculptured columns. These 
enriched columns would be capable of carrying 
off some variety in the capitals. The moral is 
that if the architects of the Classical Revival in 
this country had been aware of the inventive- 
ness of the early Greeks the aspect of our 
towns would have been very different. 

The author concluded by acknowledging his 
indebtedness to the foreman of the masons and 
the well-trained men under him in the various 
restorations and rearrangements that had been 
made in the museum during the past fifteen 

ears. 

5 In addition to the lantern slides which Dr. 
Murray showed, some slides in illustration of 
the subject were shown and described by Mr. 
Hugh Stannus. Mr. Stannus said he thought 
that Dr. Murray had fully proved his case. The 
rosettes they had seen were something very 
different indeed from anything they had seen 
in Ionic work. Inhis opinion the Greeks were 
not so original as they were selective, and we 
could find, he thought, a prototype of all the 
forms they used ; but the great charm of their 
work was that in their selections they kept the 
grain and threw away the chaff. Many of 
these columns were the gilts of different kings, 
and were probably different in design. When 
the Greeks came to make their perfect lonic 
they threw away all the unnecessary features, 
and kept the best. He desired to move a 
hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Murray for his 
very interesting lecture. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers said that with regard to 
the capitals brought before them by Dr. 
Murray, particularly that from Ephesus with 

naanin ola bev may have noticed that 


'tage of that and “jump ” the conclusion that 


what was called the egg and tongue, instead of 
projecting forward, receded at the top. It had 
long been his idea that the egg and tongue was 
not copied from the painted decoration on the 
echinus moulding of the Doric capital, but was 
altogether an original conception derived 
from the overhanging petals of a flower. 
The extremely interesting terra - cotta 
capital from Gela, in Sicily, clearly showed that. 
The egg and tongue as represented in the 
centre of the capital from Gela was a long 
pendent leaf. The capital which Dr. Murray 
restored some years ago showed to a certain 


extent the leaves falling back, and there was 
another capital close by it in the Museum, in 
which the leaves were carried at the top back 
It seemed quite 
evident, looking at this capital and at the other 
examples, that the egg and tongue was really 
a representation of the ends of the petals of 
With regard to the 
capital from Bass, in the first publication by 
the Dilettanti Society no abacus whatever was 
shown, and in Blouet’s work none was given. 
Looking through Professor Cockerell's draw- 
ings the other day, he noticed that in the first 
drawing the abacus was not indicated, but that 
in subsequent drawings he seemed to have 
tried to see how an abacus would come in. He 
should like to ask Dr. Murray whether there 
had ever been found any trace of an abacus, 
or whether it was evolved by Professor 
Cockerell in order to align with the abacus 
of the Corinthian capital which placed it in 
Professor Cockerell must evidently 
have felt that some more stable support was 
required, or he would not have indicated the 
One would like to hear Dr. 
Murray’s opinion as to how the angle capital 
of the archaic temple at Ephesus was arranged. 
As the abacus of the Ionic capital of the 
Erechtheum was square there was no diffi- 
culty whatever ; but when, as in the case of 
the early archaic capitals at Ephesus, the 
abacus was almost twice as long as its width, it 
became a very difficult question whether they 
did attempt at that time to form a canted angle. 
He had much pleasure in seconding the vote 
of thanks to Dr. Murray, not only for his paper, 
but for his long labour in connexion with 
these pieces of columns which he had put 


underneath the volute-block. 


a flower hanging over. 


the centre. 


abacus above it. 


together and described. 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse said he desired to ask 
a question which was an amplification of Mr. 
Spiers’ question about the abacus of the cap 
One always had a kind of 
impression that one of the main differences 
between Gothic and Classic architecture was 
that the Gothic architects got projections in 
their capitals, and that the Classicists did 
not, and consequently he did not under- 
stand the nature of that immense projec- 
tion on the rosette cap which had been 
shown, and he would like Dr. Murray to 
state what the projection was from back 
compared with the lateral 
projection—whether it projected forward to 
any considerable extent or whether it was 
practically on the same plane as the upper sur- 
He noticed that both the 
abaci shown were fragmentary and were re- 
stored more or less conjecturally, and he would 
like to know whether Dr. Murray was abso- 
lutely certain about the length of the abacus in 
If it could be proved that the 
abacus had such an exceptional length, it 
seemed to him that that would introduce a new 
element into our ideas and knowledge of 
architecture of a very radical 


with the rosettes. 


to front as 


face of the shaft. 


each case. 


classical 
character. 
Professor Beresford Pite said would Dr. 


Murray add the date that he assigned, approxi- 
mately, to the Temple at Ephesus to which this 
very interesting restoration applied, and at the 


same time indicate the relation of the capitals 
of this date to other known Ionic capitals? It 
seemed very important that they were able to 
connect the designer of the Temple of Nike 
with the design of the Parthenon. Our con- 
ception of Greek work now included a refined 
and perfect Ionic as being the product of the 
same hand, the same mind, as the Parthenon, 
whereas the old idea was that the Parthenon 
was the refinement of a generation, the cream 
of a large quantity of work, and that the archi- 
tecture represented by the Erechtheum and the 
Temple ot Nike belonged to a different school 
and chain of ideas. As to the inscription on 
the tablet referred to by Dr. Murray, which 
fixed the date and gave the name of the archi- 
tect, though Dr. Murray indicated a missin 

link, he (the speaker) should like to take advan- 


we have two very interesting illustrations of 
the work of a highly accomplished Greek 
architect who had also a share in the work of 
the Parthenon. . 

Mr. W. D. Caröe said they had a fair idea of 
the actual size of the capital from the Temple 
of Nike, but not of the other two. Could Dr, 
Murray give them an idea of the dimensions of 
the terra-cotta capital and also of the one at 
Bassæ ? 

Mr. W. Brindley said the great lesson to be 
learnt from the illustrations they had seen was 
the individuality of the different men who 
executed the work in those early times. There 
were no set rules. There was as much 
freedom in early art as there had been in later 
periods under the different Gothic styles, 
whereas our Classic work was developed with 
scarcely any variation. Workers in art ought 
not to be tied. Throughout the length and 
breadth of Italy the artists of the Renaissance 
date worked with the same freedom that 
characterised early archaic work. It was 
always very agreeable to hear how Dr. 
Murray spoke of those who worked under him: 
he never took the credit to himself. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson said he thought it would 
be a good thing if there could be prepared for 
the help of students a diagram or chronological 
list of recovered ancient Ionic capitals which 
would give an idea of the origin, and of the 
different steps by which the volute in its most 
perfect form had been arrived at. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said it was certainly most interesting to find 
that a temple that in one’s schooldays was 
always heard of as the Temple of Athena Nikc, 
or Wingless Victory, probably took its name 
not from Nike, but from the form of the Temple 
itself. It was quite new to him, and very 
interesting. What must have struck those 
who had listened to Dr. Murray was the great 
pains and care required in attempting any 
restoration or reconstruction of a piece of 
work such as that which had been described. 
Dr. Murray told them how he had been 
fascinated by the fragments of materials he 
saw in the Museum, and it was evident that 
only by great patience and the exercise of 
much care was he able to reconstruct them 
and apply them as he had. The rosette capital 
which he had thrown upon the screen, showed, 
he understood, no sign of any connexion of 
the mouldings on the different sides of the 
capital. He presumed that no pieces had been 
found which would enable them to say whether 
there was any connexion between the mould- 
ings on the different sides. With the vote of 
thanks to Dr. Murray he would include their 
thanks to Mr. Stannus for bringing his slides 
there and describing them. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, , 

Dr. Murray, in the course of his reply, said 
the chairman's question indicated a difficulty. 
They had only a piece of the moulding which 
ran above the eggs from one side to the other, 
but how it exactly impinged on the rim of the 
rosette they did not know nor how the bit 
under the abacus joined on to the rim of the 
rosette. The fragment which ran from rosette 
to rosette immediately above the egg moulding 
must join with the anthemion in the corner 
somehow, but how it would work out they did 
not know yet. As to the Ionic capital of 
Bassie, he thought it was quite clear that there 
must have been an abacus. As to whether, 
among these archaic Ionic caps an angle 
volute had been found, he did not know ; he 
did not think one ever had been found, bat 
what had not been found to-day might be 
found to-morrow. As to the length of the 
abacus in the rosette capital, it certainly 
seemed to be excessive, but he thought they 
might be able to reduce it 2 in., but he did not 
suppose that would satisfy the architects. As to 
the projection, there was no question at all. It 
was on the same plane as the top of the shaft. 
As to the date, the date of the Temple was 
perfectly well assured. The coiumns of the 
Temple were the gift of Cresus, and the time 
of his greatest prosperity was 560; that was 
the date of the Temple and the two caps. As to 
contemporary caps, they had a fragment from 
Samos which Cockerell found, he believed. As 
to the dimensions, the small terra-cotta cap was 
merely a model—a thing about I ft. in width, 
but in the new capital from Ephesus the 
spread from the outer edges of the rosette was 


9 ft. & in., which was 3 in. in excess of the 


volutes of the former one and the shaft was 
certainly greater in diameter by 3 in. 
The Chairman announced that the next 
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Memorial Brass to Sir Arthur Blomfield in St. Mary's Church, Bryanston-square. 
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meeting would be held on the 20th inst., when 
the award of prizes and studentships would be 
read, and Mr. Detmar J. Blow would read a 
paper on “The Architectural Discoveries of 
Igor at Stonehenge.” 

The meeting then terminated. 

+> +—__—_ 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—At 
the meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society (Incorporated) held on Monday, 
January 6, the President, Professor Simpson 
referred to the death of Mr. Frederick W. 
Hornblower, who was for many years hon. 
secretary tothe Society. The paper for the 
evening was read by Mr. James Parkinson on 
“Old English Cottages,” with special reference 
to half timber work in the villages of Shrop- 
shire and Herefordshire. He pointed out how 
the Jack of adequate tools influenced both 
construction and design, and showed how much 
of the best work in the district owed its origin 
to John Abell, architect and builder, appointed 
by Royal warrant chief carpenter to Charles II. 
On Abell’s tombstone can still be read a 
pathetic appeal to 

“They who list and they who wist, 
For he can build no more.” 


During the paper numerous views, taken by 
Mr. Parkinson, were shown by a lantern. 
The legend selected for the Society's new seal 
is taken from Virgil (Æneid, ii., 15) and runs— 
——"“ Divina Palladis arte 
<Edificate.” 
-—eo 
CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY LIFTS.—An English 
firm, Messrs, Waygood, have been commissioned to 
carry out some additional lifts required by the Cen- 
tral London Railway ; a point worth noting, as the 


first collection of lifts for this rai Ses 
American firms, or this railway were given to 


MEMORIAL BRASS TO SIR ARTHUR 
BLOMFIELD. 


A SMALL memorial brass, of which an illus- 
tration is here given, has just been fixed in the 


Church of St. Mary, Bryanston-square, to the 
memory of the late Sir Arthur Blomfield. It 
is erected, in this his parish church, by some of 
his fellow-workers in the parish, among whom 
his valuable help and personal charm will long 
be remembered. The church was reseated and 
decorated some twenty-five years ago under 
Sir Arthur's guidance, and has lately been 
further remodelled by his eldest son. The 
brass was designed by Mr. J. D. Crace and 
executed by Messrs. Hart, Son, & Peard. 
— eo 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—At the 
meeting of this Institution, held on January 3, 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel, the Chair- 
man, Mr. Percival Marshall, presiding, a paper 
on “The Utilisation of Exhaust Steam” was 
read by Mr. John Buley. In introducing the 
subject, the author criticised the several 
methods adopted with the view to disposing of 
the lime scale deposit on the tubes of evapora- 
tive condensers, and suggested that in many 
cases it would be feasible to overcome the 
difficulty by periodically circulating a dilute 
solution of hydrochloric acid over the fouled 
surfaces. Special attention was directed to the 
employment of exhaust steam for heating circu- 
latiors, and for hot-water supplies for hospitals 
and asylums, and also its utlilisation by equiva- 
lent methods for raising the temperature of the 
water delivered to the ponds in public baths 
and wash-houses. An interesting illustration 
was given in which the exhaust steam from a 
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7i.in. by 6-in. duplex pump was utilised for 
heating the day-rooms of an asylum, where the 
cubical content was 54,864 ft.; with an ex- 
ternal temperature of 37 deg. Fahr., with 
ample provision for ventilation, an internal 
mean temperature of 63 deg. Fahr. was main- 
tained. Reference was made to the relative 
merits of direct heating, and inducing the flow 
of exhauststeam throughout a main circuit by 
means of an air-pump, as against the adoption 
of a central heater through which low- 
pressure water would have an accelerated 
circulation derived from an ordinary 
plunger pump. Where a complex system 
over a widespread area was a necessity, the 
latter system was advisable on the score of 
efficiency, first cost, and the general up-keep. 
Where exhaust steam was utilised for the con- 
centration of liquors, the writer advocated the 
“ Lille” system as the one from which perhaps 
the most favourable results had been obtained. 
With it an efficiency so high had been reached 
as to evaporate 40 lbs. of liquid per pound of 
coal. The direct return of condensation water 
to steam boilers was not commended, on 
account of the liability of intermittent shocks 
occurring. . The writer considered that in 
practice trapping was the most satisfactory 
arrangement, and in spite of the disadvantages 
that sometimes attended the working of steam- 
traps, it was best to adopt this method of 
drainage, and to depend upon the condensa- 
tion being returned to the boilers from a 
central hot-well, into which all the discharges 
should be led. The trap that relied for its 
action upon the concentration of the vapours 
of surplus heat was the one commended, rather 
than that on the expansion principle, by reason 
of the extreme fluctuations of pressure and 
consequent temperature where steam was 
employed in such a way as to bring about 
heavy spasmodic demands, 
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SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION, 

AN extraordinary general meeting of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association was held on 
Saturday evening at Carpenters’ Hall, London 
Wall, City. Sir James Crichton Browne pre- 
sided, and was supported by Sir H. Gilzean 
Reid, the ex-President. 

Sir James Crichton Browne, as President, 
contributed a New Year’s address in which he 
said that their Association was increasing in 
numbers, improving in quality, and steadily 
rising in public estimation, It was, therefore, 
more potent in safeguarding the interests of its 
members and in advancing those beneficient 
objects and aims that it had persistently held 
in view. They could scarcely escape the 
influence of the Imperial ideal that was in the 
air, and if they were to attain to full strength 
and usefulness they must become a truly 
national society. They should receive into 
their pale all who were engaged in the work 
of sanitary inspection in every part of the 
kingdom, and while allowing to local branches 
a reasonable autonomy, should unify and co- 
ordinate these in a central authority. It was 
of great importance that they should perfect 
their organisation as soon as possible, because, 
if he read the signs of the times aright, a 
great sanitary upheaval — for which they 
should be prepared — are certain to occur 
very shortly. On all hands he saw signs 
of awakening on sanitary subjects. A 
somnolent public, hitherto only startled occa- 
sionally into a transient interest in health 
questions when some big epidemic wave swept 
across the land, was now permanently aroused 
to their significance. It began to realise what 
the sanitary reforms of the past, achieved in 
the face of so many difficulties, had done for 
it in the reduction of the death-rate ; to grasp 
the truth that it was still grievously loaded 
with an altogether unnecessary burden of 
disease ; and it began to bestir itself. And 
surely it was high time that public attention 
was concentrated on those preventable 
diseases, not yet prevented, which caused 
such widespread misery! London was again 
suffering from a visitation of smallpox, after 
practical freedom from it for a number of 
years. It was well calculated to create anxiety, 
for it had been creeping onwards week by 
week, and if the present epidemic pursued 
the usual course, it would reach its highest 
level between January and May. It was con- 
solatory, however, to remember that never 
before had London possessed means at all 
approaching in adequacy to those it was now 
employing against the variolus invasion, and 
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never before had the whole country been 
so much on the alert, or so wel 
prepared to resist its advances. During the 
prevalence of the epidemic in any locality 
the staff of sanitary inspectors should 
be increased, so that house-to-house visitation 
might take place. The precautions which 
devolved on the local authorities when notifi- 
cation had taken place and isolation had been 
effected, and in which they, as sanitary in- 
spectors, were immediately interested, were of 
the usual kind, but should be carried out with 
special scrupulosity where smallpox was con- 
cerned. They consisted in free ventilation by 
open windows, in disinfection of rooms by 
formic-aldehyde vapour, in the burning of all 
soiled linen, in the saturation of sheets and 
garments in a strong corrosive sublimate 
solution, and in cases in which the eruption 
had appeared before notification had been 
made, in the smearing of the body with vaseline 
or olive oil before removal was undertaken. 
He had spoken of smallpox on the suggestion 
of Mr. Tidman, their Secretary, putting aside 
for the present his own inclination, which 
was to discourse on the housing question— 
that most pressing of all the social problems 
of the day—or on a mere adjunct to it, the 
circum-housing question or the sanitary 
supervision of the curtilage of town dwellings, 
a topic deserving of serious examination. A 
number of years ago he made notes for a 
lecture on the back yards of London, but, like 
many other projected swift cruisers of his, 
that lecture was still on the slips ; but none 
the less he felt sure that a careful study of the 
back yards of our towns and cities, and of the 
surface conditions of courts, alleys, and strects, 
would throw light on some social obscurities 
and help them in their sanitary campaign. 
The fronts of the houses in the mean streets of 
our working-class quarters, which, in their 
long drawn out squalid sameness, and in their 
endless repetition of door knockers and 
window blinds, where these existed, of exactly 
the same pattern, seemed to Ruskin, as seen in 
the south-eastern suburb of Bradford, the most 
frightful thing he had ever witnessed—sug- 
gested a dead level of wholesale indifference 
and imbecility—but the back yards of these 
same houses revealed a rich variety of human 
tastes, interest, predilections, and aspirations— 
individualism ranging from æsthetic refinement 
to hideous degradation. In the glimpses we 
obtained of them from the railway train as we 
passed from the centre through the suburbs of 
London, we observed in one a pretty and well- 
tended flower garden, in another a juvenile 
menagerie, and in still another a pile of pots- 
herds and debris. Over one floated the Union 
Jack from the top of a rigged mast, ia 
another stood an oyster shell grotto, and in 
another was a measly grass patch bordered 
with pale-faced lettuces and sickly scarlet 
runners, Apart from these characteristics, he 
wished to draw their attention to the fact that 
in a very large proportion of these yards the 
ground enclosed was sodden and saturated with 
decaying organic matter. Our people were, on 
the whole, the most cleanly on the face of the 
earth, when they had a chance of teing so; 
but stillthe ground of the backyards of their 
houses had, in many instances, become im- 
pregnated with organic refuse to an objection- 
able degree. The absence of the back yards 
marked the lowest point in insanitary habita- 
tions, as in those abominable back-to-back 
houses, of which Mr. Rowntree said there were 
still 1,396 in the city of York ; and the next 
worst arrangement was the court, shared in 
common by a considerable number of houses 
built round it; unpaved, partly paved or cobbled, 
often full of holes, waterlogged, and reeking 
with filth. The backyard connoted emer- 
gence into a higher domiciliary sphere. It was 
a precious possession, the recreation ground of 
a family on a summer's evening, a breathing 
space, a field for the cultivation of hobbies, 
which should be jealously preserved ; and 
therefore he was anxious that they should 
secure its wholesome condition, seeing 
wherever they were entitled to do so, that it 
was paved or cemented for a certain distance 
from the dwelling, was kept swept and gar- 
nished, and was not sickened by an excess of 
excremental and waste matter thrown upon it 
or converted into a cemetery by the interment 
of dead pets. For they as sanitary inspectors 
were the tutelar genii of the homes of the 
poor, and must include the backyards in their 
guardianship. In their anxious and arduous 
work they were sustained by the sights of 
the benefits immediately accruing from their 


labours, and by a vision of the greater good 
| | flowing from them that would be revealed 
hereafter. They were incessantly warring 
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against two great curses of the age—dirt and 
seesimism—the one destroying the body and 


the other the soul. It was with dirt in its 


in its nakedness unashamed, in its fantastic 


the discontent and despair that so often went 
with it. With sympathy, imagination, and 
worthy ideals before them — without some 
endowment of these no man should be a 
sanitary inspector—they would find in the 
faithful performance of their work an exceed- 
ingly great reward. 

Sic H. Gilzean Reid moved a vote of thanks 
to the President for his timely and admirable 
address to the Association and the public. 

Mr, Tidman formally seconded the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Grigg, Mr. Young, and others gave 
their experience in dealing with smallpox, 
and the resolution was carried. 

After dealing with private business the 
meeting adjourned. 
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LIVERPOOL TECHNICAL SCHOOL : 
DETAIL OF PORTION OF 
SOUTH FRONT. 


MHIS represents the detail of a portion 
Be oof the fine building for the Liverpool 
KEKS Technical School, by Mr. E. 
Mountford, and is reproduced from a drawing 
made from the executed work. The sculpture 
is by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. The drawing was 
exhibited at the last Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition. 


NEW TOWN HALL, MARLBOROUGH. 


THis building, which is still in course of 
erection, was designed to provide aecommo- 
dation for Quarter Sessions, for borough pur- 
poses, and for entertainments. 

On the ground floor is the first court (to be 
used also for small meetings) and a council 
chamber. The greater part of the first floor is 
occupied by an assembly room, 76 ft. long by 
37 ft. wide, furnished with movable fittings for 
a Sessions Court. The committee and retiring 
rooms are also on the same floor. 

The basement provides cells for prisoners, 
heating-chamber, and a muniment-room, &c. 

The elevations are of red brick, with Ham 
Hill stone dressings, and above the level of the 
first floor it is covered with rough-cast, the 
angles being accentuated by rusticated quoins. 
The roof will be covered with plain tiles. 

The builder is Mr. B. Hillier, Marlborough, 
and Mr. A. A. Ellis is acting as clerk of works. 
The heating arrangements are being carried 
out by Messrs. Haden & Sons, Trowbridge. 

The architect is Mr. C. E. Ponting, Marl- 
borough, and the drawing was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy last year. 

We regret that, owing to Mr. Ponting’s 
absence from home, we have not been able to 
obtain from him a plan of the building in time 
for publication. 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN HALL FOR A 
LONDON BOROUGH. 


Tuis design, by Mr. F. W. Newman, was one 
of the best of those sent in for the Royal 
Academy Gold Medal and Travelling Student- 
ship in Architecture, the prize design for which 
we published last week. We believe this 
design ran the prize one pretty close, and in 
purely architectural treatment we are inclined 
to prefer it ; the curved loggia on each side of 
the entrance is a very good idea ; the very 
plain mass of wall above it and in the vestibule 
block is out of keeping with the rest of the 
design, though we know that it is a kind of 
point in fashion with the younger school of 
architectural designers at present. The in- 
ternal areas for light are too small, though we 
observe that they are only used to light corri- 
dors and lavatories. But in the main this strikes 
us as a very pleasing and meritorious design. 

The author sends us the following statement 
of his aim and intention in the design :— 


“The conditions governing the design, required 
a ‘ Town Hall’ for a London borough. 
. 1 hag imagined the site to be on the borders of a 
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London park, and in working out the design I had 
endeavoured to get, in the first place, a good hall, 
which would to a great extent govern the whole 
design, so that the building would not be mistaken 
for a block of municipal offices only. 


The Town Hall is arranged on the ground floor, 


easy of access and egress, and separate from the 
municipal portion of the building, 80 that it could 
be used without disturbing the working of the 
council chamber or of the municipal offices. 


The latter are arranged on the ground and second 


floors, with additional rooms in the bacement. The 
whole of the first floor being used solely for com- 
mittee-roome, council chamber, Mayor's rooms, &c. 


Access for the public to the gallery of the council 


chamber, by way of a staircase next to Rates 
office.” 


“LYNDHURST,” WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE. 


WE have not received any information from 


the architect in regard to this house ; but the 
plan and perspective sufficiently explain them- 
selves as far as the general design is con- 
cerned. 
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A COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


Tus is a design made some years ago by 
the architect, Mr. A. W. Cooksey, for a house 
for a site near Matlock, Derbyshire. 

The drawing was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy Architecture Room in 1892. 


PONSO E á 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


On Friday evening last week an ordinary 
fortnightly meeting of the Architectural 
Association was held in the Meeting-room of 


W the Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, 


Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., Mr. W. H. 
Seth-Smith, President, in the chair. | 

The minutes and some nominations having 
been read, Messrs. A. D. Thacker and G. M. 
Page were elected members. ; 

It was announced that a meeting of the 
Discussion Section would be held on the roth 
inst., when Mr. P. W. Mulready will reada 
paper on “The Work and Influence of 
Augustus Welby Pugin.” 


New Premises Fund. 


The Chairman then announced the follow- 
ing additions to the subscriptions received 
for the new premises, t.c. Messrs. T. G 
Jackson, 5o0/.; F. T. Baggallay, 31/. 108.; 
A. Saxon Snell, 25/. 58.; E. J. May, 2!1.; 
R. A. Briggs, 12l. 12s. ; S. Flint Clarkson, 
rol. 103.; H. J. Blanc, 1ol.; G. B. Carvill, 
sl. 5s.; C. Harston, 5l. 58. ; TH: irs 
5l. 5s. ; E. Howley Sim, sl. 5s. ; B. H. wa 
5l. 58. ; E. R. an sl. 3 eet oA Peb 

; : r, 31. 38.3 W. 
Noblett, 5l. ; A. H. Belcher, 3+. 3 i Armstrong, 
_ J. Devlin, I4 18.3 A. S. Taylor, 
il. Is.; and J. T. Woodow, il. 1s. The total 


whole, been satisfactory. 
meeting he urged members not to be backward 
in giving small sums if they were not ina ea 
tion to give large amounts. The Comm 7 
wanted to know that they had the sympathy k 
the members in the matter and to feel that the 
whole Association was with them in the T 
prise ; and the feeling of the members would, 
to some extent, be gauged by the dona 
Members who were in a position to give sma 

sums should not be discouraged by seeing 7 
print large donations to the Fund ; they ae 

put down their names for what they felt they 
He might add that the Com- 
mittee had not received all the muney pro: 


did receive into a separate fund, and it ay ig 
no way mixed up with the general funds of the 
Association. The money received, which le 
earning interest all the time, was being Tn 
absolutely distinct for the purpose of providing 
new premises for the Association. 


The Day School. ‘ 


The Chairman also announced that the 
Spring Term of the Day School would ea 
mence on the 13th inst. The school so far ha 
been an absolute success, and those who bat 
present at the closing meeting of the School, 
when some drawings by the students were 
shown by the headmaster, would have been 
delighted by the work already done 10 three 
months. Nothing could have been more satis: 
factory than the result of the work 60 far. 
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Se n a 


The Devclopment of Domestic Architecture 

in England. 

The Chairman, in calling on Mr. J. A. Gotch 
to read a paper on “The Development of 
Domestic Arckitecture in England from the 
Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century,” illus- 
trated by a large number of lantern views, 
eaid the Institute of Architects intended to 
help the Association to obtain a suitable sheet 
and another lantern, so that in future they 
would not be dependent on the oxy-hydrogen 


Ea r. Gotch then read the following paper :— 
The subject is large ; so large that one half 
of it has filled the four portiy volumes of 
Messrs. Turner and Parker on the “ Domestic 
Architecture of the Middle Ages,” and as that 
work would take, on a moderate computation, 
four-and-twenty hours to read aloud to you, 
without any interval for rest or refreshment, it 
is quite obvious that the view which we take 
this evening of the subject must be cursory 
and confined to but a small part of the whole 
range of research. f , 

It will be impossible to enter into minute 
details of style, decoration, and fittings, but it 
may be of interest to show, by means of plans 
and views, how the stately homes of England 
grew from their small beginnings, and what 
were the most important influences which 
affected their disposition and their appearance. 
We are accustomed to take the memorable 
houses of the country very much for granted, 
each one being characteristic of its own period. 
What I want to do is to show, if only by 
glimpses, how these great houses grew, and 
what relation they bear one to another. 

In the present day we should classify the 
accommodation of a house in three main 
divisions: the reception-rooms, the bedrooms, 
and the kitchens or servants’ quarters. Going 
back to the times of the early Georges, the 
same classification holds good, but the bed- 
rooms were less important, and the reception- 
rooms much more so. Still further back, in 
Elizabeth’s days, the same division is applic- 
able, but we find the chief apartment among 
the reception-rooms to be the great hall. The 
bedrooms were largely left to take care of 
themselves. In all three periods the kitchen 
department is fairly commodious. But if we 
go back to the thirteenth or, further, to 
the twelfth century, the bedrooms practi- 
cally disappear, and only the reception- 
rooms and the kitchens remain. Indeed, 
when we reach these primitive times it 
becomes necessary to alter our classification 
somewhat. There are still three kinds of 
rooms, but they consist of hall, solar, and 
kitchens, the solar being the private apart- 
ment of the master, or, to use a more 
appropriate word, the lord. These three 
rooms are the nucleus from which grew the 
vast mansions of Elizabeth and Anne ; and the 
development of domestic architecture consists 
largely of the development of this one single 
apartment for the lord into the separate apart- 
ments which are now provided for each of his 
household. 

There is this initial difficulty in investigating 
the houses of the early Middle Ages—that most 
of them have disappeared. They were, as a 
rule, built of wood and plaster, only some of 
the more important being of «durable 
materials. Those which have survived have 
suffered so many alterations in the course of 
their existence that their original arrangements 
are not always to be made out. Nevertheless, 
from such remains as survive, and from 
the rare references to such matters as 
have come down to us in contempo- 
rary writings, it is quite clear that houses 
consisted of, first and foremost, a hall, then at 
one end the solar or sollere (as it is also called), 
and at the other the kitchen with its subsidiary 
apartments. Writing about the year 1180, one 
Necham, who rose from being the master of 
the grammar school at St. Alban’s to being 
Abbot of Cirencester, enumerates the apart- 
ments of a house as consisting of the hall,a 
private or bed chamber, the kitchen, larder, 
sewery, and cellar. 

The houses of that time were comparatively 
limited in number. There were the King’s 
houses, of which he had a good many in 
different parts of the country, the houses of the 
great barons, and the manor-houses. Besides 
these there were the great religious establish- 
ments, which, however, had their own special 
arrangements, hardly falling within the scope 
of this paper. 

Many of the great barons lived in highly 
fortified houses, which we cail castles, some of 


which were actually military strongholds, In| 


the case of others it is not easy to draw a dis- 
tinct line between the castle and the house, for 
they were all more or less fortihed. But at 
present it is not the military strongholds 
which are under consideration, but those 
dwellings which were only fortified in order to 
secure their inhabitants. Such a house was 
the Peak Castle, in Derbyshire, which was 
built on a steep hillside on a triangular piece 
of land, protected on one side by one of the 
numerous and precipitous dales for which 
Derbyshire is famous, on a second side by the 
sheer descent of the gorge into which the Peak 
Cavern opens, and on the third by the steep 
hillside, at the top of which was the outer 
wall of the castle. The dwelling part of the 
castle was the keep or tower, the ruins of which 
still crown the summit of the isolated piece of 
land. This keep resembles the pele towers 
of the Scottish Border, many of which still 
remain both in Northumberland and in the 
Lowlands of Scotland. It is a square tower of 
three or four stories, each floor containing one 
room. The basement was a cellar ; the floor 
above it contained the hall ; over the hall was 
the lord's private apartment. This arrange- 
ment is very primitive, and represents what 
must have been the minimum in the way 
of accommodation which was tolerated. 
This vertical disposition of rooms, one over 
the other, soon gave way to a disposition 
which placed most of them on the ground 
floor, or if they were not on the ground floor 
they were spread out into a furm less rigidly 
vertical. 

Whatever arrangement was adopted, how- 
ever, the hall was the chief apartment. It was 
the largest, the most permanent, and the most 
central. It was, in fact, the dwelling-place of 
the household and became synonymous with 
the house itself, which was in most parishes 
known as “ The Hall.” In this apartment the 
whole household lived, ate, and slept; all save the 
lord and, possibly, his family, who had a separate 
room into whieh they could retire, already men- 
tioned as the solar. The solar appears to have 
been almost always an upper chamber, built over 
an apartment which was often used asa store 
place ; but there are so few remains of these 
very early houses that the exact arrangements 
can hardly be made out with certainty. The 
solar seems to have been approached in many 
cases by an outside staircase. But, at any 
rate, this much is clear, that the hall stood 
in the middle, between the solar and the 
kitchen, the laiter being the third of the 
three main classes of rooms which these 
early houses contained. The cooking was 
not done in the hall, but in a separate 
building devoted to the purpose, attached to 
which were a few subsidiary rooms such as 
the larder, where the food was kept; the 
sewery, where provisions, Jinen, and table 
furniture were stored; the cellar, which was 
used for general stores and wine; and the 
buttery, where the drink was distributed. 
These smaller rooms were not always pro- 
vided; their presence depended on the import- 
ance and size of the house; but there were 
always and in every house the three divisions 
of hall, solar, and kitchen, the hall lying 
between the other two. The arrangement 
of the hall was simple, and remained the same 
in principle from the earliest times down 
to the seventeenth century. It then underwent 
a change which marked a complete revolution 
in domestic architecture, and which will be 
described in due course. 


The hall, lying, as already said, between the 
solar at the upper end and the kitchen at the 
lower, was entered, close to the latter, by a 
door in its side wall. Through the lower end 
wall were doors leading to the kitchen depart- 
ment, sometimes two, sometimes three. Of 
these, one opened into the buttery, one into the 
kitchen or kitchen passage, and the third (if 
there were a third) into the pantry. There 
was usually a screen stretching across the 
hall to keep off the draught from the open 
door, and more particularly to screen off the 
kitchen traftic, for draughts would still come 
through the windows, which were seldom 
glazed in early times. There were doors 
(generally two) through the screen into the 
hall itself, and there was a ceiling to the 
passage cut off by the screen, which formed 
a gallery usually known as the miustrel's 
gallery, although it is tolerably certain 
that very few of the ordinary households 
could have supported a private band. At 
the end of the hall, away from the 
screen, was the dajs, which was a faised 


platform some few inches high, whereon the 
lord and his family and principal guests sat to 
dine. In this upper end of the hall was a 
doorway leading more or less directly into the 
solar. Both the solar and the kitchens were 
sometimes built of wood, as were also many of 
the subsidiary apartments, Such fragile 
buildings have disappeared, leaving in some 
cases little besides the hall to tell of the 
former extent of the house. This may have 
been the case at Oakham Castle, where the 
hall alone remains of the building erected 
about the year 1180 by Walkelin de Ferrers. 
But this hall is an extremely fine example of 
its kind; it is of considerable width, and 
the roof is carried in three spans, one over 
a central nave, and the other two inthe shape 
of a lean-to against it—an arrangement similar 
to that adopted in churches, and serving to 
remind us of the similarity of treatment 
adopted in both ecclesiastical and domestic 
buildings. The windows are small and low 
down, and they have, in common with the 
docrway, the characteristics that distinguish 
the transition from Norman to Early English. 
The interior might well be taken for that of a 
church, with nave and aisles, but the position 
of the doorways in the end walls, the treat- 
ment of the windows on the inside, as well as 
the absence of any indication of a chancel, 
would put the wary inquirer on his guard. 
The hall stands alone, the solar and 
kitchens—which must have existed—having 
disappeared. It may be that they were 
burnt, for accidents of that kind happened not 
infrequently, One, indeed, happened in 1182, 
two years after this hall at Oakham was built, 
to no less a person than Abbot Samson of Bury 
St. Edmunds, who, we are told, was nearly 
burnt to death in his solar, the only door being 
locked, and his Early English windows being 
too narrow to admit of his getting through 
them. 

If not burnt down these rooms may have 
been blown down, as were the royal kitchens 
at Oxford in the seventeenth year of Henry 
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It seems quite clear from these and other 
specific references that many of the sub- 
sidiary rooms were built of wood, although 
the hall was of more durable materials. 
Its permanent character arose from the 
nature of its use. It was the sheltering 
place of the whole household. Tem- 
porary kitchens might be, and sometimes 
actually were erected, so might a temporary 
bedroom. But in the hall the family and its 
retainers ate and slept ; in it also the lord held 
his courts and received those who came to see 
him on matters of pleasure, of business, or of 
strife. 

Personal comfort was not much studied in 
those days; men were content to sleep where 
they could, and when there was no room in 
the hall they sought, without reluctance, the 
equally refined shelter of the stable. There 
was no indignity put upon Ivanhoe in sending 
him to the stable; his fellow-knights often 
shared his fate in this respect. A little 
after his time we learn that Henry III. 
ordered the wood cellar at Clarendon to 
be fitted up as a chamber for the knights 
in attendance on him. As they were not par- 
ticular about their beds, so also they had 
simpler views than we have about the heating 
of their rooms. In some houses only the solar 
had a fireplace, the hall was heated by a fire in 
its midst, the smoke finding its way out of a 
louvre on the roof. Here and there the hall 
had a fireplace of its own. The smoke from 
the central fire found other vents than the 
louvre, for but few of the windows were 
glazed ; wooden shutters served to keep out 
the weather. In some grand houses the part 
above the transome was glazed, while that 
below retained its shutters. But people were 
susceptible to draughts even in those hardy 
days, for Henry III. directed a window in the 
Queen’s room in the Tower to be glazed, “ so 
tnat the chamber might not be so windy.” 


It was in his reign, too, that the practice of 
wainscotting rooms—that is, lining the walls 
or the roof with wood—was introduced, and 
there are several instances in which he ordered 
a certain number of bays of a roof to be wains- 
cotted, presumably in order to keep the draught 
from his own head and those of his principal 
guests. 

But I must not enter too much into details : 
these matters have been mentioned rather with 
the view of showing how smal! an amount of 
what we call comfort was expected in those 
days, and bow, therefore, it iS no’ surprising 
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that very few rooms satisfied the domestic 
needs of the times. 

At Stokesay, which was built in the thirtcenth 
century, the main dispositions conform to the 
usual type. There is the large hall entered at 
the end of one of its sides. At its upper end is 
a door which eventually gave access to an out- 
side staircase leading to the solar. At its 
lower end is a cellar, over which is an apart- 
ment with a fireplace. This room was reached 
by a staircase in the hall, standing in what 
would ordinarily be the screens. Of the 
kitchen there do not appear to be any 
remains. Beyond the upper end of the hall 
is a tower which was used for defensive 
purposes, upon the particulars of which it is 
not now needful to dwell. The details of 
the work are characteristic of the thirteenth 
century. The hall windows are of two 
pointed lights surmounted by a circle. The 
lights, which are divided horizontally by a 
transome, were provided with shutters, but the 
circle was apparently always open for the 
winds of heaven to blow through, and doubt- 
less it was through them that most of the smoke 
{rom the central hearth escaped. 

Yanwath or Yanwith Hall, in Westmorland, 
was built early in the fourteenth century, but 
underwent considerable alterations in the six- 
teenth. The same arrangement was adopted 
here as in the former examples. The great 
hall was approached through a passage, which 
was enclosed by a stone wall on both sides in- 
stead of having one side formed by the wood 
screen of the hall. On the left of the passage 
was the kitchen, on the right was the hall. 
The hall itself had a firéplace instead 
of a central hearth, and this fireplace was 
at the lower end of the hall. In later times it 
was more usually placed near the lord’s end. 
There is also a bay window, a feature which 
became subsequently of universal adoption. 
The solar, in this instance, is developed into 
several rooms, situated in a tower, and exhibit- 
ing the usual characteristics of the accommoda- 
tion of a pele tower, namely, one fair.sized 
room on each floor surrounded by thick wails, 
in which are contrived various diminutive 
apartments, access being obtained from floor to 
{loor by means of a narrow newel staircase. 

In addition to the usual accommodation 
which has hitherto been mentioned, Yanwath 
had a number of other rooms arranged so as to 
form an enclosed courtyard, one side of which 
has, however, disappeared. The entrance to 
this courtyard was through a gateway nearly 
opposite to the hall door. This courtyard idea, 
which arose from the necessity for defence, 
lingered on, as we shall see, for reasons of 
appearance, long after the need for defence 
had ceased. 

At Sutton Courtney, in Berkshire, is a house, 
built about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, in which the usual disposition of 
rooms is again found. The hall is entered at 
one end through the screens, and the roof is 
made to agree with the framing of the screen 
itself. At the lower end is a doorway which 
led to the kitchens, at the upper end is a 
wing, which contained the solar on the 
first floor, reached by an external covered 
staircase. There is no bay window, but it is 
worthv of note that below the main window at 
the dais end is a low side window, probably 
contrived for the pleasure of the occupants of 
the dais. In later times, while the hall win- 
dows were almost invariably high up from the 
floor, the bay window of the dais was equally 
invariably brought down low enough to afford 
an outlook. The lofty hall roof still remains 
(or remained when Turner and Parker wrote) 
and the general character of the work led to 
the hall being called the chapel, another illus- 
tration of the wide-spread, but fallacious, 
notion that Gothic forms must of necessity 
indicate a religious edifice. 

The hall itself was usually a lofty building, 
with an open timbered roof. It divided the 
house into two separate halves, which, if they 
were of two stories, had to have their own 
separate staircases. The walls of the hall were 
often plastered, and for ornament they were 
hung with the spoils of the chase, or else with 
pikes, guns, and bows, with old swords and 
bucklers that had borne many shrewd blows. 
A good example is to be seen at Cothele, in 
Cornwall, and also at Haddon Hall, where the 
fifteenth-century wood screen still remains. 

Haddon is a fine example of a large fifteenth 
century house built round two courts, and 
still exhibiting a considerable desire for 
defence. The hall, as was usual in double- 
courted houses, was placed in a wing 


between the two courts, 
the most central and best protected position. 
It was flanked, according to the usual custom, 
at one end by the buttery, pantry, and kitchen, 
and at the other by the family apartments, 
hitherto confined to the solar, but now develop- 
ing into the parlour and other rooms, including 
a number of separate bedrooms. 
Haddon shows the great chamber and the dong 
gallery, but it should be remembered that the 
Great Chamber was probably not so called 
prior to the sixteenth century, while the long 
gallery was contrived over the walls of a 
number of earlier rooms, towards the close of 
that century. 
more claborate than in any of the previous 
examples, and they go to show that the wants 
of a large honsehold and a hospitable lord 
were both great and permanent, and not so 
liable as in ancient days to interruption from 
hostile visitors. 


never absent from the minds of the builders 
of those days. 
surrounded by a moat where the nature of the 
ground permitted it. 
still followed in many cases the ancient fashion 
of placing an archway between two towers. 
The courtyard plan still held the field in houses 
of any pretensions. 
the character of the ornament changed just 
as it changed in churches. 
disappeared from the windows, which became 
flatheaded ; doorways likewise became less 
aspiring, and assumed the obtuse angle of the 
Tudors. 
various places, such as the ceilings of bay 
windows and porches; circular stairs were 
placed in turrets, which were carried up above 
the main block of the building, and crowned 
with lead cupolas. 
neys of Henry VII. made their appearance, 
with all their intricacy of cut and moulded 
brickwork. 


made itself felt in unimportant ornament, and 
then spread to shaping the building itself, 
reducing ìt to symmetry so far as the exterior 
was concerned, but leaving the interior still 
to be arranged after the old fashion. 


or open arcade, which, however, never obtained 
a really frm footing in English houses. Indeed, 
all through the sixteenth century and the first 
quarter of the seventeenth, the new Italian 
influence never overmastered the old irregular 
English habits. 
Inigo Jones, as we shall presently see, sym- 
metry, which had hitherto been kept to the 
outside of the house, invaded the inside as 
well. 


ment may have varied, the character of the 
plan moved but slowly and always in one 
direction. 
large houses, have shown how the old 
type grew at its two ends, the hall remain- 
ing as of old, but the kitchen and the private 
apartments undergoing considerable increase 
and development. 
Ashby tells the same story. So do the plans 
of Elizabeth’s time, such as Cannons on a small 
scale and Kirby on a large scale, both taken 
from Thorpe’s book. 
it is obvious that the old idea is still the founda- 
tion of the arrangements, although in a great 
place like Kirby the accessory apartments have 
become vastly multiplied, and ail thought of 
defence has been abandoned. Houses are no 
longer built for safety, but for show. Windows 
which once were sparingly introduced into 
the outside walls, that is, the walls look- 
ing out on to the country, are now used 
without restraint, and are regarded quite 
as much from the point of view of how they 


thus being in 


This plan of 


The kitchens here are much 


The possibility of such interruptions was 
Houses were nearly always 


The entrance gateways 


As the years went on 


The tracery 


Fan tracery made its appearance in 


The splendid brick chim- 


Then came the Italian influence, which first 


It brought also that exotic feature, the loggia, 


But under the accomplished 


However much the character of the orna- 


Haddon and Apethorpe, two 


On asmalier scale Canons 


In looking at these plans 


will help the composition of the design, as 


from that of usefulness in lighting the rooms. 


Cheerfulness, splendour, comfert (of a kind), 
these are the qualities now sought after. The 
hall had long ceased to be used as a sleeping 
apartment ; when the family and servants 
retired to rest, it was left to Puck and the 
ee to Oberon and Titania and their train, 
who 
Through the house give glimmering light 
By the dead and drowsy fire. 

It was not always used even as an eating place, 
at least by the master and mistress and their 
family, for many families had already sought a 
smaller and snugger room for their meals, 
where they could enjoy more comfort and pri- 
vacy. Not only had the ancient solar developed 
into the parlour, but the parlour had been 


developed into the summer parlour, the winter 
parlour, and the dining parlour. ‘It was no 
longer on the uoper floors, but close to the hail 
on the ground floor. It was no longer the only 
bedroom, for bedrooms had been indefinitely 
multiplied, and, under the name of “ lodging,” 
fill up any space in old plans to which no more 
fitting 
still further developed. 
parlours on the ground floor, there had arisen 
the great chamber on the upper floor, and the 
long gallery—that feature peculiar to Eliza. 
bethan houses. 


name could be given. The solar had 


In addition to the 


The finishing and embellishment of these 


rooms had developed along with their number. 
In the days of Henry IHI. we hear of plastered 
walls, and wainscotted walls and roof, but the 
rcoms were extremely draughty, and the 
smoke from the central fires must have been 
almost intolerable ; there was, indeed, no great 
inducement to abolish draughts so long as the 
smoke hung about the room. But the discomfort 
of draughts and smoke gradually told, even on 
the iron constitutions of medieval knights, and 
by degrees fireplaces with a special flue for the 
smoke grew more common, ana the smaller 
rcoms were furnished with them. Draughts 
were excluded by filling the windows with 
glass, and later by plastering the ceilings as 
well as 
were plastered more frequently than the 
walls, which were usually covered either with 
tapestry or with pannelling. The plaster on 
the ceilings was not kept plain, as it usually is 
in our days, but was worked into an infinite 
variety of ornamental patterns. 
period at which our story has now arrived, the 
fitting up of rooms had reached a point of 
development beyond which we have not gone 
very tar. 
refinements in detail, but, with the exclusion of 
the weather, the furnishing of a means of 
heating, and the embellizhment of the walls 
and ceiling, our ancestors of Elizabeth's time 
had really surmounted the chief difficulties of 
making an t 
relation to the general scheme of the house is 
another matter. 


the walls. Indeed, the ceilings 


Indeed, by the 


We have introduced a number of 


individual room pleasant. Its 


Down to the end of the sixteenth century, 


and, indeed, as far as the first quarter of the 
seventeenth, the old type of house plan was 
still used—the old type which had prevailed in 
the days of the Norman kings. It is true that 
the ancient idea had been greatly developed; 
the kitchen department had been so much 
enlarged as ‘sometimes to require a court to 
itself, 
been multiplied into several parlours, the 
great chamber, the long gallery, and many 
“ lodgings ” ] 
still remained the centre of household life, 
and the dais, 
a living room, 
the plans in Thorpe’s book. This enormous 
development of household convenience and 
comfort would, of course, have been impos: 
sible had the first 
been, as of old, 
was not, and as the certainty increased that 
a man need not depend upon his own efforts 
to preserve his security, 
authorities, so he found more leisure to attend 
to his comfort, and for securing greater privacy 
for himself and the members of his household. 
The great hall began to feel the influence of 
this change ; it had long ceased to be used asa 
sleeping apartment, and now it ceased to be 
used for meals. 
end, the servants at the other, and it became 
merely a vestibule. in Ul 
change of use there went a change of idea 10 
planning. The symmetrical disposition of 
houses which the Italian influence produced 


The single private room, the solar, had 


or bedrooms. But the hall 


which indicates its use as 
is shown on nearly all 


idea of the builders 
to secure safety; but it 


but the public 


The family withdrew at one 


Concurrently with this 


demanded that the hall should be central 
Long-established custom demanded an entrance 
at one end of the hall, in the “screens, which, 
therefore, could not be in the centre of the 
facade. There are a number of examples, both 
in Thorpe’s plans and in actual houses, of how 
these difficulties were surmounted. But when 
the hall was no longer wanted as 4 living 
room, there was no longer need for the 
entrance to be in its old position at the end, 
and the imperious demands of symmetry 
were satisfied by placing the hall in 
the centre of the façade and the entrance 
door in the centre of the hall. This 
point is curiouly illustrated by comparing 
Thorpe’s plan of Aston Hall with that of a 
house as built. Thorpe shows the door in the 


old-fashioned situation at the end; it nis 
actually built in the centre, and the hall he 
living-room an 


definitely ceased to be a 
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came a vestibule. This change 
cons one, it brings us out of the 
medizeval idea into the modern. 

But although at Aston the plan shows a new 
departure so far as the hall is concerned, it 
still follows the old lines in its general group- 
ing, and so does the external appearance. The 
triumph of foreign fashions over native was, 
however, near at hand, and it was Inigo Jones 
who brought it about. At Raynham Hall the 
plan is no longer founded on the old type. The 
hall is not the chief apartmens, with the family 
at one end and the servants at the other. The 
latter have descended into a basement, and the 
whole ground floor is occupied by family rooms. 
Traces of the old fashions remain in the pro- 
jecting wings and in the gables with which 
they are roofed. But in Coleshill, another 
house of Inigo Jones, the foreign influence is 
even more marked, the plan is still more sym- 
metrical, the elevations are still more Classic. 
In neither house are the windows mullioned : 
they have sashes, and the change from mullions 
to sashes marks the final disappearance of the 
last traces of Mediæval treatment. 

The lesson in foreign fashions which Jones 
gave his countrymen were continued by Wren, 
and bettered by his successors in the eighteenth 
century. At Raynham and Coleshill one can- 
not help thinking that the snugness of home is 
sacrificed to the demands of stateliness ; but at 
Blackheath and Keddlestone it is lost altogether, 
and the inhabitants of those great houses must 
daily pay a penalty inflicted by grandeur. The 
component parts of the house are divided into 
separate blocks with tiresome corridors of 
communication. The great houses of the 
eighteenth century make a brave show, but 
they exhibit a profound scorn for the small 
amenities of household life. They were built 
in an artificial age, and like the huge wigs 
which their builders wore as an indispensable 
part of their costume, they were intended 
rather for the admiration of the beholder than 
the comfort of the owner. 

But the pursuit of comfort, which was the 
propelling force in all the changes of domestic 
architecture which we have been tracing, 
although it was neglected by the great in the 
days of Anne and the Georges, was still fol- 
lowed by persons of humbler ambitions, and in 
the smaller houses of the eighteenth century 
there is much that is admirable. Much skill 
and care was expended upon their internal 
embellishment, and the woodwork of that 
period is always worth our carefulstudy. This 
is not the occasion upon which to enter on a 
minute description of the respects in which it 
differed from that of Elizabeth’s time, this 
only need be said, that it followed the general 
tendency of domestic architecture in adopting 
largeness of scale and dropping minuteness of 
parts. The two examples from Wilton House 
and the Brewers’ Hall will be sufficient to 
indicate the change of treatment. 

This long story must now come to an end. 
It has not dwelt much on details, it has rather 
sought to show by means of actual illustra- 
tions, as distinguished from mere assertions, 
that our domestic architecture has undergone 
a real process of evolution, and that 
it has reflected, as indeed one might suppose 
that it would, the habits and wants of well-to- 
do English people. The feudal lord, sur- 
rounded by his retainers, was satished with 
one great room for his household, a small room 
for himself when he desired rest and privacy, 
and a place to cook his food ; the more im- 
portant added to these a chapel. These few 
rooms were securely placed behind a sur- 
rounding wall. The feudal lord’s Elizabethan 
descendant was no longer concerned about the 
safety of his household. This had increased 
in number rather than diminished, and 
while the courtier of the Virgin Queen still 
kept the old hall of his forefathers, he added 
a vast array of rooms in one direction 
for his household, and in another for his great 
guests and their retinues. His descendant of 
Queen Anne’s time no longer made even the 
pretence of living in the midst of his house- 
hold. His servants were banished toa base- 
ment ora dislant wing, and his chief concern 
was to have stately halls for the reception of 
his guests, after whose departure he and his 
family sought the seclusion of such rooms as 
Were of a reasonable size. But just as these 
habits were of a slow growth, so the changes 
which they wrought in the houses were quite 
gradual. A continuous thread runs through 
the whole series frorn the Conqueror to the 
Georges, and the vast Palace of Blenheim can 
trace its origin back to the Jonely little tower 
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is aļ|perched on the hill above the Peak Cavern at 


Castleton. 


The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said it 
was not often that two important architectural 
works so dovetailed into one another as Mr. 
Gotch’s book on the Renaissance and Mr. 
Blomfield’s. Mr. Gotch developed the history 
of Renaissance from the Gothic in the most 
admirable way in his book, and Mr. Blomfield 
followed that up by his work on the later 
Renaissance, and the two works came together 
ina very apt way. He had asked Mr. Gotch 
how far his book had been read by the public, 
and he (the speaker) had been rather astonished 
that the sale, as far as Mr. Gotch knew, was 
less, in proportion, to architects than to the 
public, and that the public were really buying 
the book. Of course, such a book was most 
useful to architects, but it was very satisfactory 
to know that the public were buying it and 
were in that way taking an interest in archi- 
tecture, andit was a happy presage of what 
was in store for architects, viz., an increasing 
interest in English architecture on the part of 
the public. One point about the lecture had 
been particularly interesting to bim, and that 
was that wherever necessity dictated any particu- 
lar form or planning it was very tenacious and 
change was very slow. From such a lecture 
they could realise how very gradual indeed 
was the disappearance of any particular feature 
in a plan. The hall of the house, for instance, 
persistently retained its form and position, in 
spite of its being most inconvenient as com- 
pared with a central vestibule, when the par- 
ticular purpose for which the hall was first de- 
signedto fulfil no longer existed. A hall was 
really a most dignified entrance, and they all 
felt that unless they could provide a large 
vestibule for their house, dignity was sacrificed. 
But as regards ornament, that conservative 
tendency was not observable. Directly there 
was any knowledge of another style, that style 
was adopted, and from that time forth fashion 
seemed to rule in the smaller features and 
ornament. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews said the paper had 
been a most interesting historical one, and Mr. 
Gotch had succeeded thoroughly in showing in 
an able manner the natural development from 
period to period. He desired to propose a 
hearty vote of thanks to him. 

Mr. H. H. Statham, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said it was difficult to discuss a 
paper which was mainly historical. When 
a lecturer submitted opinions, one could ex. 
press agreement or disagreement with them, 
and give one’s reasons for doing so, but in a 
historical survey all one could say was whether 
the facts were right or wrong, and, in the 
present instance, he did not question Mr. 
Gotch's facts atall. It was very interesting to 
have brought before them the origin of 
the modern English word the “hall ”—“ the 
Hall” of the big house, which was nearly out 
of use now, and which signified a large and 
sumptuous dwelling. It originally came, as 
they had seen, from this utilitarian one-room 
apartment in which the whole family lived, 
and it was a very curious thing to find the 
name surviving when the use of the thing was 
absolutely and entirely changed. It was one 
of those points which the study of any par- 
ticular class of building brought out very often. 
There was one matter about which he wasrather 
inclined to differ from what seemed to be Mr. 
Gotch's view as judged from the tone of his lec- 
ture. There was rather too much of a snub 
thrown upon people who built magnificent 
houses and received their friends in magnificent 
rooms reserved for the purpose; while they 
lived in small rooms themselves. That seemed 
rather a noble and chivalrous thing to do—to 
keep the fine part of the house for the reception 
of your friends now and then, sacrificing the 
pleasure of living in it yourself because it was 
too costly to keep up all the year round. It 
rather reminded him of the advice of a wise 
man, one of the seventeenth - century 
philosophers, he believed, to a young friend, 
te, “Let your living be below your 
means, your dress up to your means, and let your 
residence be beyond your means, for it is your 
residence that your friends will judge you by." 
There was a certain amount of worldly wisdom 
in that. 

Mc. Arnold Mitchell said Mr. Gotch had 
made many interesting allusions to the histori- 
cal aspect of the question without entering into 
that too fully, and dwelt particularly upon that 
period of housework in which, perhaps, the 
greatest change took place, z.c., in the time of 
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Elizabeth. It seemed an interesting matter to 
try and arrive at the reason for the radical 
change which took place about that time. For 
the reason of that change he thought they 
should go back a little, and if they did they 
would find, in his opinion, that the change he 
referred to was due to the famous law which, 
though passed some time before, was not put 
into force until the reign of Henry VII., i.c., 
the Law of Maintenance, which undoubtedly 
influenced, if it did not cause, the change, 
That law proscribed the keeping of more than 
a certain number of retainers, and as soon as 
it was enforced there was a change in house- 
building. The times were more peaceable, 
and houses which up to that time had 
been fortified with outside turrets became 
dwelling-houses in the true sense of the word, 
rather than semi-fortified places, and it was 
then that the change occurred in their outside 
appearance. One expression Mr. Gotch used 
in describing these Elizabethan houses was 
most suggestive, and that was “comfort of 
a kind.” The idea of comfort entertained by 
people in those days was curiously different 
from the idea of to-day. Recently he had had 
the experience of staying for a time in an 
Elizabethan house finished about 1580-85, 
which practically remained unaltered from 
the time it was built. The sole means 
of reaching the bedrooms where guests 
would sleep was by crossing the great 
hall, or, on the first floor, by crossing the 
drawing-room immediately over it. In winter 
time, hot water needed by any one dressing 
for dinner had to be taken across the hall or 
across the drawing-room. A more incon- 
venient arrangement could not be imagined ; 
the slops, even, had to be carried across 
the hall or across the drawing-room. This 
afforded an interesting sidelight upon the 
idea of comfort existing then; nowadays 
such arrangements could not possibly be 
put up with, but in those days they were 
evidently not considered discomforts. The 
arrangement for hot water in this par- 
ticular house was very primitive: the sole 
means of providing it was by a little copper. 
Mr. Gotch alluded to the luxurious appearance 
given to the houses of the time of Elizabeth, 
and possibly before, in the oak wainscoting of 
the walls. But it was curious to notice how 
the builders a short time after counteracted in 
a measure the luxurious effect of the oak panel- 
ling. In the house he had been speaking about 
the whole of the oak panelling of the twenty 
bedrooms was painted and grained on the top 
of the genuine thing. By cleaning off this 
stuff the cause was found. The panelling 
which was at first a luxury, became no doub, 
a grievance, for it made the rooms dark and 
gloomy, and a coat of white paint was putt 
over it to add to the brightness of the rooms. 
The owners then resorted to graining, which 
had later became the fashion, It was, indeed, 
a pleasure to have the opportunity of cleaning 
off the paint, &c., and ot finding, as in this 
case, that the work was inlaid with bog oak 
and boxwood. 

Mr. Guy M. Nicholson said, in reference to 
Mr. Statham’s remarks as to reserving rooms 
for the entertainment of friends, it seemed to 
him that the modern way of doing that on a 
large scale was very much better, i.c., to hire a 
town or other hall for the purpose. To live in 
a house, three-parts of which were not used 
except on one or two days in the year, seemed 
to be a most wasteful and unsatisfactory 
arrangement. He thought the paper was 
rather comforting in one respect, for it seemed 
to show that there had becn an improvement 
by architects in the matter of plan, for one did 
not find houses built now with the wings 
difficult to reach one from the other, or the 
rooms one wanted close to the dining-room, 
for instance, the farthest from it. In one 
respect, perhaps, we might return to the old 
method of doing things. The open-air treat- 
ment of consumption might lead to doing 
without glass in the windows. 

Mr. N. F. Barwell said the early history of 
these old houses and of castles was more a 
matter of archzeological than of architectural 
interest, for there was not much that could be 
learnt from the study of them of a practical 
interest that could be applied to-day. It was 
impossible, for instance, to put our bedrooms 
in the thickness of the walls of the house. It 
was impossible to get modern accommodation 
and comfort in the old houses which had been 
referred to, nor did the owners desire it. As 
to cloisters, Mr. Gotch had said that the loggia 
never took firm hold in-England, but he (the 
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speaker) thought thata good many people took 
pleasure and delight in such a feature. The 
outside turret staircase was sometimes a useful 
feature, for it was nice to have a little staircase 
which would lead up to one’s bedroom or 
study without going through the house. 

‘The vote of thanks was then put to the 
meeting and heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Gotch, in reply, said, as to the desira- 
bility of keeping one set of rooms for enter- 
tainment, that was a matter of opinion. He 
was inclined to think that the Elizabethan 
noble could have entertained his guests with 
equal grandeur and pleasure in rooms which 
he occupied himself on other occasions. Still, 
of course, the fact was that the houses referred 
to represented the feelings and desires of the 
people of the time when they were built, and 
that was of considerable interest, for it showed 
that at various times various ideas prevailed, and 
the ideas of to-day were not held by the noble 
of the Elizabethan or Queen Anne days. As 
to cloisters and loggie, there again experience 
had shown that in many of these large 
houses the cloisters had been enclosed : that 
was really the point—however much we 
might think they were pleasant and agree- 
able, the experience of the owners was to the 
contrary, and they had been built in and thrown 
into the house as being more useful. His 
object had been to show the gradual develop- 
ment of the plan chiefly; the views were 
shown rather to illustrate how style developed 
in houses in the same way as in other build- 
ings. The great interest in the subject was 
to show how the plan grew from very small 
beginnings in early times and gradually 
developed, but still maintained the same idea 
quite up to the time of Inigo Jones, when the 
great change took place from the medieval to 
the classical idea. 

The meeting then terminated. 

The next meeting will be held on the 17th 
inst, when Mr. T. C. Cunnington will read a 
paper on “Architectural and Constructional 
Engineering.” 
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MEssrs, W. F. STANLEY & Co., of London, 
send us their catalogue of surveying and 
drawing instruments, the first issued since the 
conversion of the business into a Limited 
Liability Company. The catalogue includes 
particulars and illustrations of nearly all the 
instruments and auxiliaries required by the 
architect and engineer, and amongst them are 
several new forms of surveying instruments 
which have already been noticed in our 
columns. Messrs. Stanley have recently added 
a new building to their surveying instrument 
works, equipped with electrically driven tools 
adapted to shape much of the work out of the 
solid, to avoid screwing and soldering as far 
as possible. This is clearly a move in the right 
direction, as the number of separate parts can 
be considerably reduced, rendering instruments 
more accurate, as well as better able to stand 
hard wear. Another advantageous feature is 
that instraments so made will remain in adjust- 
inent for a much longer period of time. 

Mr. Thos. W. Ward, of Albion Works, 
Sheffield, sends us a book on “ Constructional 
Steel Work,” which is more in the nature of a 
reference-book than a mere trade catalogue, 
and is one of several kindred publications that 
have appeared since we called attention to the 
highly unsatisfactory nature of most of the 
handbooks hitherto issued by steel manufac- 
turers and merchants. Some preliminary 
notes given on the selection of girders ought 
to be found useful, but the explanatory matter 
relative to stanchions is rather too brief, and 
unfortunately includes no reference to non- 
axial loads. Inthe numerous tables showing 
the strength of girders, indication is given of 
the lengths beyond which excessive deflection 
will result. This is a convenient hint to users 
as to the line at which absolute strength ceases 
to be the governing factor in the selection of 
a beam. It is a pity that values are not given 
ior the moment of inertia and the moment of 
resistance ; and also that thickness and sectional 
area should be omitted from most of the tables. 
With one or two exceptions, none of the 
lables of columns contain the factors of 
safety employed, and there is no informa- 
lion as to the formula used for the calcu- 
lations. Moreover, as a general rule, neither 
the thickness, sectional area, nor the radius 
of gyration is stated for the benefit of 
those desiring to make their own computa- 
tions of strength, Consequently, this portion 


of the handbook is of very little practical use. 
Various simple types of roofs are illustrated in 
the next section, where there are also particu- 
lars of many useful roofing accessories. The 
remainder of the book is devoted to a very 
useful and well arranged selection of reference 
tables. Even in its present form the volume 
is a distinct advance upon the ordinary 
section book, and if the essential data now 
omitted were included it would leave very 
little to be desired. 

Messrs. D. Bruce Peebles & Co. have sent 
us an illustrated catalogue of their gas burners, 
governors, and meters. Peebles’s needle 
governor burners are too well known to re- 
quire description in these columns. House 
governors of both the diaphragm and the 
mercurial form are illustrated and described. 
Small governors for incandescent gas lamps 
are also manufactured by this firm for use in 
residences and for street lamps. 

Mr. Charles E. Schlimpert, of Colchester, 
sends us a catalogue of his “ Reliance ” donkey 
pumps, which are made on the interchange- 
able system, and the most ample information 
is given as to the dimensions and duty of each 
size. Towards the end of the pamphlet a use- 
ful table is found showing the contents of 
different sizes of pump buckets, and this table 
is followed by some simple rules by the aid of 
which any one can determine for himself the 
most suitable pump to meet any specified 


requirement. 
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FORMAL GARDENS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
By H. Inigo Triggs. (B. T. Batsford.) 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


THE DIRECT EMPLOYMENT OF 
LABOUR. 


SiR —In my first letter on this subject I gave 
some views for and against direct employment, 
founded on personal experience and trust- 
worthy evidence, and, in response to Mr. 
Chappell’s request, I endeavoured to make 
them more clear to himself. But I have failed, 
and his letter of last week does not encourage 
me to persevere. Besides, your correspondent 
is fully entitled to ditfer from me, and, although 
one does not gather that he has had much 
experience in the direct employment of labour, 
by private persons or companies, advocates of 
direct employment will be no worse for his 
cautions. The “labour” question—.c., the 
question of the wages and conditions of labour 
—is large enough to form a subject by itself, 
and I am not disposed to go into it. 

THos. BLASHILL. 


S1IR,—Your readers have heard what the builder 
and architect have to say on this subject, and I 
venture to add the testimony of one who is in 
charge of a staff directly employed in the expendi- 
ture of 75,000]. per annum in the maintenance, 
improvement, and repair of 1,043 miles of roads, 
300 bridges, and fifty-eight county buildings. 

This is the growth of some thirty years, and 
cannot be compared to a private owner getting 
together a scratch crew for one building. My 
advice to such a one would be Punch’s to those 
about to marry—‘ Don’t.” 

There are certain works where the large amount 
of labour involved and the difficulty of estimating, 
causes loss either to owner or contractor, These 
are best done by direct employment of labour. 
I find there is a loss of ten to twenty per cent. on 
the labour over contract work and a saving on the 
materials of about twenty-five per cent, with the 
satisfaction of knowing you get the quality you 
intended. I cannot buy cheaper than a responsible 
builder—if as cheap; he is a constant customer to 
the merchant, I am intermittent. 

Mr. Chappell has hit the mark in pointing out the 
difficulty of finding a capable manager. You can- 
not conceive the ditficulty of getting such a man 
that can get together a scratch crew of good work- 
men. I have a painful remembrance of advising a 
client to employ workmen to alter and finish a 
house at Kensington. It nearly ruined me. Ia 
another case a client thought the estimate too high, 
and did it himself at a cost of 6ool. above the 
builder's estimate. 

Only last year a case was brought to my notice. 
The builder's estimate was considered too high ; 
the architect was instructed to cut all the expensive 
work out of it, and do the work direct. A com- 
petent clerk of works of the architect's was engaged 
at 5/. 58, weekly and expenses to superintend, 


purchase material, and pay wages. He had no 
experience of the purchase or prices of materials 
and the cost of an inferior building was some soo/, 
to Gool. over the lowest tender. 

With good supervision, if a builder’s men make 
mistakes in work, he sets it right at his own cost. 
With direct employment it is very often allowed to 
remain, and every opportunity to save is taken 
advantage of, whereas the contractor is compelled 
to give the pound of flesh and a little more. 

For public bodies and institutions able to keep a 
continuous staff, and for small, difficult, and intricate 
works requiring supervision, the direct employment 
of labour is economical, and I could give hundreds 
of instances of great savings equal to 50 per cent, 
in my own practice ; but wherever a building can be 
brought into a bill of quantities, the contract system 
with competent supervision, still holds the field. 

ROBERT PHILLIPS, 
County Surveyor for Gloucestershire. 

P.S.— Let me thank you, as a reader of the 

Builder for fifty years, for the splendid No. 3074. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


SIR,—Your editorial note on my letter in your 
last week's issue calls for one remark. What is said 
about the importance of “axial lines ” and “ vistas ” 
is all on the principle of putting the whole of one's 
goods into the shop window. It is a principle 
which no doubt has its value, and is an especial 
favourite with French architects. It has never, 
however, been much adopted in England, and as 
regards our cathedrals it is conspicuous by its 
absence. In the great majority of cases—for in- 
stance, at York, Canterbury, Salisbury, Norwich, 
Lincoln, &c.—the cathedral is surrounded by its own 
“close,” retired a little from the main line of traffic, 
a sort of harbour of refuge from the din and turmoil 
of the city. Our old cathedrals show themselves 
grandly from a distance, but within the town they 
do not assert themselves strongly till one gets [nto 
their own neighbourhood. 

St. Paul’s is, of course, a conspicuous example of 
the other idea, and one of great weight. 

Which of the; two is the best for a place like 
Liverpool I do not presume to determine, but each 
has clearly its advantages, and neither ought to be 
condemned simply because it is not the other. 

J. OLDRID SCOTT. 


SIR,—Mr, J. Oldrid Scott's defence of St. James's 
Mount site, leads one to surmise that he found it a 
more difficult task than he had supposed to report 
in favour of the Cathedral Committee's selection. 
His letter seems to require some further elucidation, 
but, even as it stands, it excellently supports the 
Petition Committee's opposition to the selected site ; 
for it may be summed up as an attempt, not to dis- 
prove that Monument-place site is the best avail- 
able site, but to prove that St. James's Mount site is 
not worse than that of Monument-place, excepting 
in regard to what Mr. Scott thinks the “ great” aad 
“ serious defect” of “ want of orientation ” and“ the 
narrowness of the site.” f 

For the former, Mr. Scott says that “ unhappily, 
there is no cure;” but the latter, he Sugg 
“could be remedied easily by encroaching some 
40 ft. on the upper terraces of the cemetery.” it 
should be remarked that the cemetery is some 40 ft. 
to so ft. below the intended site, 90 that the effect 
of Mr. Scott’s suggested remedy may be fully 
realised ; but, in any case, no such remedy seems to 
be contemplated by the Cathedral Committee, for 
there is no provision in the Cathedral Committee's 
Parliamentary Bill and Plan for such addition to 
the building site. 

Mr. Scott’s letter, written after he had “ lately 
visited the two sites in question,” and after he had 
been “told” certain things, as he states, makes 
one regret that he did not further enlarge his 
acquaintance with the whole subject before he 
expressed his views ; for, had he gathered his infor- 
mation from more than one source, be would not, 
I feel sure, have questioned “ the justice of the very 
strong objections” which you, Sir, who, I believe, 
know Liverpool well, see to the St. James 3 Mount 


site. 

As I think that Mr. Scott may, perhaps, have 
been unaware of the circumstances of the cas 
when he wrote his letter, I should be glad if you 
would permit me to ask him, through your columns, 
the following questions, which seem pertinent to 
his expression of views, and the replies to which 
may help to elucidate Mr, Scott’s letter. 

t. Whether Mr. Scott is aware that Archdeacon 
Madden, a member of the Cathedral Committee, 
stated in his aveech at the Conference of the ra 
pool (South) Rural Deanery upon the zoth ult., ae 
“ when the cathedral is built, the whole space roune 
about the Cathedral will be open to the public ? 
And if, in the case of St. James’s Mount site, it 1s 
not intended there should be “room on it for ade 
ings other than the Cathedral itself,” will Mr. ce 
please explain why, in the case of Monument-p 
site, such provision would be “a point of are 
importance?” Also, whether it would not | 
equally possible to acquire additional building sites 
“other than” for “the Cathedral itself” in the 
vicinity of Monument-place as of St. Jamesé 
Mount ? ithe 

2, Whether Mr. Scott really imagines that 
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unceasing jangling of the car bells” of trams 
could be noticed from within a building of the 
massive construction necessary for a cathedral ; and 
whether, as an experiment, he has ever noticed the 
“car bells” when he has been within, say, St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, close beside which build- 
ing the trams continually pass in rapid succession ? 

3. Whether Mr. Scott wisbes to imply that “ the 
petitioners seem to look on the jangling of the car 
belisas an advantage,” and, if s0, when and where did 
they do so? If, on the other hand, it is to the fact 
of Monument - place site being “surrounded by 
electric tram lines” Mr. Scott reters, will he please 
explain why an excellent tram service is “ hardly an 
advantage which will be appreciated by those who 
have to make actual use of the Cathedral” ? 

4. When Mr. Scott expresses the opinion that 
“ the site in itself is a particularly fine one, and one 
which any architect would take delight in dealing 
witb,” does he intend to speciously refer to “the 
site itself" only, and to ignore its geographical 
surroundings, to which reference has been several 
times made in your columns ? 

5. Does Mr. Scott seriously contend that to erect 
a cathedral upon an artificial “plateau some 15 ft. 
above the flanking road” (which latter would pass 
along the side of the building) ‘would give a 
splendid effect to the principal facade” if it only 
had an “open space about 500 ft. in depth leading 
up to it”? Would he also please state what area 
he would consider “ample room at the further end 
of the Mount for any further buildings which might 
be required,” and what further buildings he had in 
mind when he made that statement ? Whether, 
moreover, he, or Archdeacon Madden, correctly 
indicates the intentions of the Cathedral Committee 
regarding the purpose to which it is intended to put 
that portion of the site not required for the erection 
of “ the Cathedral itself,” as their respective state- 
ments in that regard differ ? 

6. Whether it is quite fair to, apparently, include 
the cemetery, which is some 40 ft. to 5o ft. below 
the site, as part of the latter, especially when it is 
remembered that by the Parliamentary plan it is so 
clearly not included ? 

7. Would Mr. Scott say why, if it “may be quite 
right in the case of a smaller town that all the great 
buildings should be grouped together as closely as 
possible,” the same principle should not be applied, 
where possib‘e, in the case of a large town ; whether 
the object of such grouping is for the sake of “ archi- 
tectural interest” or for public convenience ; and 
whether he does not think that the British Museum, 
for instance, would be more conveniently situated 
for the use of the general public were it less isolated 
from other public buildings in London ? 

8. If, in the cate of St. James’s Mount site, “the 
Cathedral would certainly, by degrees, form its own 
neighbourhood,” is there any logical reason why 
there should not be the same result were Monument- 
place site adopted ? 

g. Would Mr. Scott name the authority who 
“told” him “that St. James's Mount is very little 
used” ? Would he state the time of year, the day 
of the week, and the hour of the day when he “ saw 
one young woman, one lad, two boys, and a police- 
man” using the gardens, and does Mr. Scott con- 
sider that a visit during one chance “ hour” to the 
public gardens of a strange city enables him to form 
a reliable opinion as to the public appreciation 
thereof as public gardens and recreation grounds ? 
And even were they never used as such, would that 
fact minimise their health-giving properties as mere 
open spaces ? 

Is Mr. Scott aware, moreover, that the St. James’s 
Mount Gardens are the recreation grounds used by 
the adjacent School for the Blind; that they are 
largely used by the surrounding householders and 
by the general public; and that several meetings, 
attended by hundreds of persons, have been held at 
the St. James’s Mount Gardens from time to time to 
protest against the proposed acquisition thereof by 
the Cathedral Committee for building purposes, in- 
stead of being continued for the purpose to which 
thev were, some 130 years ago, dedicated for ever 
to the town ? 

10. Whether Mr. Scott knew when he formed his 
opinion upon the suitability, or otherwise, of St. 
James's Mount site. that test holes have been made, 
since the Cathedral Committee decided to adopt the 
site, to ascertain the depth at which a sound 
foundation could be obtained, and whether it is a 
fact that 


No. 1 test hole is 22 ft. 9 in. deep below the site. 
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” 4 ” ” 33 ft. 6 in. y ” 


I fore told the committee that, in my judgment, it 
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THE BUILDER. 


SIR, —Having read Mr. Scott's remarks in last | be accepted had been made, I think we should have 
Saturday’s Builder, I was very much astonished. Is | been justified, under the circumstances, in giving 
he quite sure that, “after alt, people's legs are the | Messrs. Higgs & Hill the contract in either case. 
same length in Liverpool as they are in London” ? ARTHUR KEEN. 
foe ory perp ee take the Mount avay 
rom the people: r. Scott says “that to the 
west, at least, they are of a mean rder.” He also SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 

says that “this site has a great defect in running SIR, —In connexion with your article on the above 
north and south instead of east and west.” If it is | subject, which appeared in the New Year number, 
a fact that the Mount site is most central. and ia] I observe in one of your footnotes that you have 
very open, then it is precious to the working-men | been able to refer only to a third edition of the 
constituency. My contention is that the Cathedral | Treatise,” and so I beg to inform you that none of 
Committee will rob the poor of a much-needed open | Chambers’ references tending to disparage Greek 
space. Consequently the objections made by the | architecture occur in the previous one. In the 
meetings held on July 1 and 8 last at the foot of the | second edition the chapter in question is named 
Mount are of a much more serious character than | « Of the Origin of Building,” and the few sentences 
the committee and Mr. Scott think. We addressed | devoted to it deal merely, as the title suggests, with 
900 on July 1, and more than 1,000 people on July 8 | legendary matter more or less remotely connected 
last. Those meetings were representative of the | with architecture, including the hazardous specula- 
general community. The cloth was not in evidence | tion of the origin of the Corinthian capital, which 
at those Monday meetings ; parsons did not count. | Chambers appears to have believed. 

It will not be a revelation to say that their Monday | Criticism of Greek architecture is totally absent 
meetings can only be described as “ packed” oner. | from the second edition, and, indeed, I fancy this is 
Certainly they are not representative of the working | made fairly clear ia the third editicn itself, for in 
men. Of the two sites in question I can see no] the closing sentences of the chapter on “ The Origin 
objection to the Monument; it is not extremely | and Progress of Building,” Chambers says :— 

noisy, but is most central. With reference tothe{ «All that has been said respecting the superiority 
site selected, I quite agree with you that “no fof Roman architecture was written a considerable 
French architect would pass over want of central | time ago, when the Grecian had been extolled into 
vista as being no serious defect.” We, the Anti- | repute: and structures were being erected in dif- 
Mountites, have another plaint against the building | ferent parts of England after Attic designs. Fortu- 
on St. James's Mount—that of robbing the children | nately, the sight of these first specimens excited no 
of a playground. The Mount is not a howling and | desires for more ; after a few ineffectual struggles, 
blighted wilderness, it is a pleasure-ground. The|the Roman manner obtained a complete victory. 
Catbedral Committee have not heard the last of the | There seemed at that time no necessity to fight its 
opposition yet. We are going to win. At the | cause, and these observations intended for the 
battle of the sites in the Liverpool Town Hall on | second edition were then suppressed. But latterly 
June 17 last, I submitted an amendment in the form | the ‘Gusto Greco’ has again ventured to peep 
of a memorial from ratepayers in St. Domingo, | forth and once more threaten an invasion. What, 
Breckfield, Netherfield, and other wards, protesting | therefore, was omitted in the second edition it has 
against St. James's site. been judged necessary to insert in this as a caution 
to stragglers.” 

This contemptuous criticism of the “ first speci- 
mens” of Greek architecture most probably refers 
to the early work of James Stuart, who, in 1760, 
designed the front and some of the interiors of Sı. 
James’ Place, and as Stuart in his “ Critical Obser- 
vations of the Buildings and Improvements of 
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THOMAS PRITCHARD. 
63, Hamilton-road, Liverpool. 


THE HAWICK LIBRARY COMPETITION. 


SIR —The generosity of Mr. Carnegie in pre- 
senting the Scottish boroughs with libraries is now a : 
being realised. Numerous competitions for the | London (published in 1771) makes reference to 
new buildings are in anticipation, and several have | his own design for Lichfield House (No. 15, St. 
already been settled. Amongst these, that for |James-square), I think it may also be included 
Hawick deserves some notice, and I should like to | among them. The fact that “Grecian had been 
direct your attention to the unfortunate way in | ¢xtolled into repute” is, of course, obvious, since 
which it has been conducted since it left the | We know that Le Roy’s—‘ Les Plus Beaux Monu- 
assessor's hands. ments de la Grece” was published in Paris in 1758, 

The conditions stated that an assessor was to be | 4nd that “Stuart and Revett” first appeared in 
appointed, but that the committee did not bind 1762. These facts prove that Chambers, in addition 
themselves to accept his award. They took full | to having viewed actual modern Greek buildings, 
advantage of this clause, but apparently were quite | had had (prior to 1768) ample opportunity to see 
ignorant of their obligations, both to myself, as | ‘800d and reliable drawings” of Greek work, as far 
author of the first premiated design, and also to the | a$ such could be obtained at that period. 
rest of the competitors, for without informing Under these circumstances then, and for additional 
them.of the public exhibition of the drawings, or | reasons, I venture to take the liberty of question- 
offering any explanation for their exceptional pro- | ing the accuracy of your statement that Chambers, 
ceedings, an architect was chosen by themselves, | While uttering his opinion on the merits of Greek 
not the slightest consideration was paid to the | architecture, was “speaking entirely in the dark,” 
assessor's award, and I myself, the winner, was not though I agree that he had an evident desire to 
even afforded an opportunity of meeting them to | Make the least of them That part of the paragraph 
explain my scheme. which you quote no doubt supports the theory, but 

Such proceedings as this will not tend to en- if it be continued to the end a very different view 
courage architects to enter competitions similarly | Presents itself. After discussing the deficiency in 
advertised, and it is much to be regretted in view | Constructive skill—‘‘such as their gouty columns, 
of numerous others of a like nature which are in|theic narrow intercolumniations, their dispro- 
anticipation. S. D. ADSHEAD, ]POrtionate architraves, their bhypiethral temples 

eka they knew not how to cover,” he con. 
inues :— 


BAPTIST CHURCH HOUSE TENDERS. ‘And their temples with a range of cclumns running in 


StR,—Mr. King is not in possession of all of the the centres to support the roof, contrary to every rule of 
facts of this matter, and some explanation is due | beauty or convenience,” 
from me as architect of the building in question. Now I think it would be impossible for any man 

Tenders were to have been delivered on Novem- | to invent such an elaborate and particular criticism 
ber 11, but in consequence of the illness of the |—more especially as the state of affairs described 
quantity surveyor, the bills could not be ready in | hasan actual existence. 
time for that date. and accordingly the opening of la the temple at P:estum, which is called the 
tenders was deferred until the isth; this was the] Basilica, there are sixteen columns on each tlank 
latest possible date for it, as the Committee's report | and nine on each front. In addition to this peculi- 
had to be submitted on the 19th to the General | arity, the central columns on either front are joined 
Council, the members of which are summoned from | by a colonnade which supported the roof. A plan 
all parts of the country, and unfortunately it was | and perspective of this may be seen in “ L’Architec- 
found, at the last moment, that the final three bills | ture Grecque,” by V. Laloux (page 184 ¢/ seq.) and in 
could not be ready even for that date. Messrs. Murray & Sons’ guide to “ Southern Italy 

The lowest tender received on the 18th was only | and Sicily ” (page 178 ct seg.) there are these dimen- 
118]. below that of Messrs. Higgs & Hill, who were | sions :— 
actually at work on the site and who had done about 


Total height of column 21 ft. 
4,0001. worth of work infoundations, &c., and I there- 


Diameter at base 4 ft. 9 in., 


while a note states that the shaft from top to bottom 
is in one continuous curve. From the dimensions 
which are supplied I find the intercolumniation is 


was a case in which the rule of accepting the lowest 
tender might fairly be departed from, and I strongly 


and whether he {s of opinion that the walls of that | advised accepting Messrs. Higgs & Hill's tender 
side of the Cathedral which would face the cemetery | without reference at all to the remaining estimates. 
would require to be carried down to about 40 ft. | They were very unwilling to go from the usual 
below the level of the site to ensure that they | custom, and, after much discussion, they settled to 
should rest upon a solid foundation ? leave the matter open until the tenders for the re- 
11. Whether Mr. Scott has formed any estimate | maining trades were received, in the hope that 
of the cost of foundation works, apart from the] Messrs. Higgs & Hill’s final price might alter the 
superstructure, which would be necessary to sup- | position and so save them from doing what might 
port a cathedral to be erected upon St. James's | be considered to be unfair. Five builders, all firms 
Mount site? If he has done so, would he please | of the highest standing, gave tenders on the second 
state his estimate of the amount and the basis of | lot of bills, and they would hardly have done so if MACL 
his calculation. they had felt the proceeding to be unfair to them. ACLAREN ROSS. 
The time lost in changing builders would have been *,* Mr. Ross’s information as to the first edition 
a very serious matter, and, as the usual stipulation | of the ‘‘ Treatise ” confirms the suggestion we had 
that the lowest or any tender would not necessarily | already made, that some of the remarks in the third 


exactly equal to the lower diameter. 

Of course we know that Chambers never visited 
Greece, but his tour in Italy was for upwards of two 
years, and so I believe that the evidence proves that 
he either visited the Greek temples at Pestum is 
situ, or else had seen an accurate drawing of the 
Basilica, and had it in mind when he wrote the 
passage I have quoted. 

That his critical judgment may have been 
unjustly biassed is quite another matter. 


T. MYDDELTON SHALLCROSS, 
Hon. Secretary, pro teni., Liverpool 
Cathedral Petition Committee. 
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edition were prompted by the appearance of 
Stuart’s book. What he saysas to P.cstum seems 
probable; but then we should deny that any one 
who had geen the P:cstum remains only had, in the 


true sense of the words, seen “ Greek architecture.” 


It is a long step from P:estum to the Parthenon.— 


Ep. 


MR. BREWER'’S DRAWINGS OF 
OLD LONDON. 


S1R,—I should be very much obliged if one of 


your readers could lend me for a few days the 
reproductions of Mr. Brewer's drawings 


at various dates between 1884 and 18388. As they 


are out of print I cannot get them from your 


office. 

I will take great care of them, pay postage both 
ways, and return them promptly. 

The ones I want particularly are those of :— 


Westminster Hall and its Surroundings, November 


15, 1884; Westminster Hall; Old London Bridge, 


May ro, 1884 ; Tower Hill, January 7, 1888 ; Smith- 


field, Clerkenwell, Southwark, dates unknown to 

me ; but I should be very glad to see the whole 

set. D. BEDE CanM, O.S B. 
Erdinglon Abbey, Birmingham. 


The Students Column. 


DRAINAGE AND PRIVATE SEWAGE- 
DISPOSAL. 


CHAPTER 2.—THE LAW IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES, EXCEPT LONDON (conlinucd), 


Woy RAINAGE RIGHTS (3).—If a sewage 
conduit is not a drain, it must, 
| S| according to the definition given 
in the Public Health Act, 1875, be a sewer, 
but it is not every sewer into which a building 
owner has the right of connecting his drain. 
By Section 13, all existing and future sewers 
within the district of a local authority shall vest 
in and be under the control of that authority, 
except : 

“1, Sewers made by any person for his own 
profit, or by any company for the profit of the 
shareholders ; and 

“2. Sewers made and used for the purpose 
of draining, preserving, or improving land 
under any local or private Act of Parliament, 
or for the purpose of irrigating land; and 

“3, Sewers under the authority of any com- 
missioners of sewers appointed by the Crown.” 

Sewers within the district of one local 
authority may also vest in and be under the 
control of another local authority. Again, by 
the definition of the word “ sewer” which has 
already been quoted, the drains of county 
roads are not sewers. 

The sewers to which drains may of right be 
connected (on conditions to be now stated) are 
those vested in a local authority, whether this 
authority be that of the district in which the 
sewers are laid or of another district. 

By Section 21 : “ The owner or occupier of 
any premises within the district of a local 
authority shall be entitled to cause his drains 
to empty into the sewers of that authority on 
condition of his giving such notice as may be 
required by that authority of his intention so to 
do, and of complying with the regulations of 
that authority in respect of the mode in which 
the communications between such drains and 
sewers are to be made, and subject to the con- 
trol of any person who may be appointed by 
that authority to superintend the making of 
such communications.” Failure to comply 
with these provisions may involve a penalty 
not exceeding twenty pounds and the closing 
of the communication. 

The owner or occupier of premises within 
a district has therefore the right of connecting 
his drains to the sewers vested in the Local 
Authority of that district, provided that he 
fulfils certain conditions; but, of course, in 
order to make such connexion he may not 
trespass over another person’s property or 
commit a nuisance. Note that, according to 
the definition in Section 4, the word “premises ” 
includes ‘“ messuages, buildings, lands, ease- 
ments, and hereditaments of any tenure,” and 
that the work must be carried out in accord- 
ance with the Authority’s “regulations” (not 
“ by-laws”). According to Lumley, the regu- 
lations are at the entire discretion of the Local 
Authority, but the regulations contemplated 
appear to be general regulations applicable to 
all cases in the district. In the case of Baxter 
v. Mayor, &c., of Bedford, Mr. Justice Cave de- 
cided that the sanitary authority was justified 
in cutting off the connexion between a house- 


of 
medizeval London which appeared in the Builder 


drain and a sewer, because the owner of the 
house had not given the two days’ notice of 
his intention to make the drains which the 
authority's by-laws demanded. 

Section 22 gives the owner or occupier of 
any premises “w/thout the district of a Local 
Authority ” the right to ‘‘cause any sewer or 
drain from such premises to communicate with 
any sewer of the Local Authority on such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed on between 
such owner or occupier and such Local Autho- 
rity, or as, in case of dispute, may be settled, 
at the option of the owner or occupier, by a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction or by arbitration 
in manner provided by this Act.” 

The terms and conditions will probably in- 
clude a monetary payment and compliance 
with the regulations of what may be termed 
the foreign Local Authority. 

These two Sections (21 and 22) confer im- 
portant drainage rights on the owners and 
occupiers of premises. These rights are, 
however, modified by Scctions 16 and 17 of the 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890. 
These sections are among those which may be 
adopted by both Rural and Urban Local Autho- 
rities. Section 16 declares it illegal for any 
person to suffer to pass into any sewer of a 
Local Authority, or into any drain communi- 
cating therewith, “any matter or substance by 
which the free flow of the sewage or surface 
or storm water may be interfered with, or by 
which any such sewer or drain may be injured.” 
The person committing such offence is liable to 
a penalty not exceeding ten pounds and a daily 
penalty not exceeding twenty shillings. Section 
17 prohibits the discharge into sewers, or into 
drains communicating therewith, of 

“ (a) Any chemical refuse, or 

“(b) Any waste steam, condensing water, 
heating water, or other liquid (such water or 
other liquid being of a higher temperature than 
110 deg. of Fahrenheit), which, either alone or 
in combination with the sewage, causes a 
nuisance or is dangerous or injurious to 
health.” 

The maximum penalty for an offence, alter 
seven days’ notice has been given by the Local 
Authority, is 1o/., and the maximum continuing 
penalty 5/. per day. By Sub-Section 2 the 
Local Authority is empowered to enter pre- 
mises for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the provisions of Section 17 are being contra- 
vened. 

Section 13 of the P. H. A. Amendment Act, 
1&go, may also be adopted by Rural as well as 
Urban Authorities, and empowers the owner or 
Occupier of premises to cause the Local 
Authority to make the communication between 
“any sewer or drain from those premises ” and 
the Local Authority’s sewer. The cost of the 
work must be estimated by the Surveyor of the 
Local Authority, or, in case of dispute, by a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction (if the estimate 
is under So/.), and by arbitration (if the estimate 
is above this amount). The estimated cost 
must be paid by the owner or occupier before 
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The word “house” used in this section 
“includes schools, also factories and other 
buildings in which persons are employed.” 
This definition differs from that given in the 
Public Health Act itself, certain words in this 
Act having been repealed by the Factory Act 
1878. A Dissenting chapel has been held to be 
a house within the meaning of the Metropolis 
Management Acts, as “ the chapel had not been 
consecrated and thus dedicated to permanent 
and unalterable uses.” What is meant by the 
“site” of a house is not clear ; Lumley inclines 
to the opinion that it means “ that piece of land 
upon which the house itself stands,” and not 
the curtilage. Note that the section gives the 
Local Authority power to regulate the con- 
struction of drains in four respects and in {our 
only—namely, (1) materials, (2) size, (3) depth, 
and (4) fall. It is, to say the least, doubtful 
whether a Local Authority can insist on the 
construction of inspection-chambers, and this 
view is indirectly supported by a recent 
decision, which will be noticed under Section 
25. 

Section 24 empowers a Local Authority to 
close a drain which, “though sufficient for the 
cHectual dramagse of the house, is not adapted 
fo the general sciverage system of the district, 
or ts, dn the opinion of the Local Authority, 
otherwise objectionable,’ and to construct anew 
drain instead of it, but the work must be done 
at the Local Authority’s expense. 

Sections 23 and 24 apply to Local Authori- 
ties both urban and rural. Section 25, how- 
ever, is restricted to Urban Authorities, and to 
those rural districts or portions thereof to 
which urban powers may have been granted 
by the Local Government Board under Sec- 
tion 276. 


“Section 25.—I[t shall not be lawful in any urban 
district newly to erect any house or to rebuild any 
house which has been pulled down to or below the 
ground floor, or to occupy any house 3o newly 
erected or rebuilt, unless and until a covered drain 
or drains be constructed, of such size and materials, 
and at such level and with such fall, as on the 
report of the Surveyor may appear to the Urban 
Authority to be necessary for the effectual drainage 
of such house; and the drain or drains 80 to be 
constructed shall empty into any sewer which the 
Urban Authority are entitled to use, and which is 
within 100 ft. of some part of the site of the house 
to be built or rebuilt; but if no such means of 
drainage are within that distance, then shall empty 
into such covered cesspool or other place, not being 
under any house, as the Urban Authority direct. 

Any person who causes any house to be erected 
or rebuilt, or any drain to be constructed in contra- 
vention of this section, shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding tility pounds.” 


The meaning of the words “house” and 
“site” was briefly considered under Section 
23. The Local Authority's powers of regu- 
lating the construction of drains can best be 
illustrated by means of a recent decision, which 
will be quoted in the next chapter. 


the work is commenced. = 
4. Drainage Dutics and Responsibilitics.— i 7 
The most important sections of the Public OBITUARY. 


Health Act (1875) dealing with the duties and 
responsibilities of building-owners in regard to 
drainage are Sections 23 to 25 :— 


Mr. F. W. Hornnlower.—We have to record 
ihe death, on December 31, of Mr. Frederic W. 
Hornblower, architect, of Liverpool, eldest son 
of the late Lewis Hornblower, a prominent 
Liverpool architect of his day. Mr, F. W. Horm- 
blower was associated with his father i0 
the laying-out of Sefton Park, Liverpool, and 
their joint plans were awarded the second pre- 
mium when the designs for similar work at Round- 
hay Park, Leeds, were under consideration. rhe 
deceased was also successful in taking the second 
place with the plans which he submitted in con- 
junction with Mr. Francis Holmes for the Govern- 
ment and library buildings at Dublin, the first 
place being taken by an Irish architect. a 
late Mr. Hornblower was also entrusted wit 
the execution of a large amount of aes 
work, among others by the members of ne 
Laird family, Lord Brassey, Sir Thomas Brockle- 
bank, Sir F. G. Hesketh, Bart., &c. He also took a 
prominent part some years ago in the reconstruc: 
tion of the Liverpool Architectural Society. i) 
which he was for many years hon. Secretary. an 
subsequently vice-President. He gained, with oe 
father, the first premium for the enlargement o 
Liverpool Corn Exchange Buildings, and a 
second premium for rebuilding the Liverpool R 
Exchange. In 1850 he was awarded the first place 
in the competition for municipal abattoirs at Birken 
head, and the second premium for laying O? 
Bidston Hill Estate (over 300 acres) for Mr. Vyner 
Mr. Hornblower also carried out with his father 4 
very extensive “ model ” village on fireproof or 
ciples at Millom, Cumberland, for the Hodbar 
Mining Co., and laid out with him a building estate 
' near Preston some hundreds of acres in extent. 


“Section 23,—Where any house within the 
district of a Local Authority is without a drain 
sutticient for effectual drainage, the Local Authority 
shall, by written notice, require the owner or occu- 
pier of such house, within a reasonable time therein 
specified, to make a covered drain or drains empty- 
ing into any sewer which the Local Authority are 
entitled to use, and which is not more than roo ft. 
from the site of such house; but if no such means 
of drainage are within that distance, then emptying 
into such covered cesspool sr other place, not being 
under any house. as the Local Authority direct ; and 
the Local Authority may require any such drain or 
drains to be of such materials and size, and to be laid 
at such level and with such fall. as on the Report of 


their Surveyor may appear to them to be neces- 
sary.” 


A second clause of the section empowers the 
Local Authority (in case of non-compliance 
with the notice mentioned above) to do the 
work, and to recover the expenses in a sum- 
mary manner from the owner of the house, or 
to declare them to be private improvement 
expenses. 

A third clause gives the Local Authority the 
option of constructing a sewer and causing 
the drains of two or more houses to empty 
therein, and of recovering the expenses from 
the owners of such houses, or of declaring 
them to be private improvement expenses. 


* kas 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LONDON. — The 
London School Board having acquired the site of 
Trinity Congregational Church, Hanbury-street, 
Mile End, a new building has been erected at The 
Broadway, Victoria Park. The church is of red 
brick, and yellow terra-cotta dressings. It has been 
planned to permit the old gallery front and other 
fittings, including pews, from Hanbury-street to be 
used. The old organ (by Willis), with modern 
improvements, has been rebuilt, and several of the 
old stained-glass windows have been replaced. The 
memorial to Dr. Tyler, who was for long the 
minister in Hanbury-street, has been re-erected. 
The seating accommodation is for 800. The school, 
with entrances in Rutland-road, which runs along- 
side the church, has accommodation for 300 
persons. The buildings are heated with bot water 
radiators, and ventilated on Honeyman’s syslem, 
and lighted by electricity The architect was Mr. 
P. Morley Horder. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Ist inst. Mr. C. E. Hobhouse, 


bank, Easton. 
in Kingsley-street. 
brick, and will accommodate 800 persons. 


contract. 


ELDER LIBRARY, GOVAN.—Mrsg. John Elder, who 
some years ago gave a park to Govan, has now 
given to the Burgh a new library. The building 
occupies a site at the south-east corner of the 
Elder Park. The style is Classic, and the principal 
elevation, which is towards the corner where Lang- 
lands-road and Thomson-street intersect, contains 
an entrance colonnade, surmounted by a balustrade, 
in the centre of which will be carved the Govan 
The building consists of three floors, 
The basement con- 
tains a lavatory, {urnace-room, packing-room, book- 
store, and workshop. On the ground floor there 
are newsroom, 53 ft. by 23 ft., reference libraries aw 
an 
The lending library, which is 
45 ft. by 22 ft. 3in., and capable of storing between 
20,000 and 30,000 volumes, is also situated on this 
The feature of the entrance consists of a 
semi-circular colonnade, from which a vestibule is 
entered ; that in turn leads into a broad corridor, 
the walls of which are of marble and mosaic. 
From the corridor a stair leads to the upper flat, 
which is intended to be used as a museum and 
juvenile room, separate davs being formed in the 
From the roof, and over 


coat of arms, 
basement, ground, and upper. 


ladies and geotlemen, committee - room, 


librarian's room. 


floor, 


latter for bovs and girle. 
the centre of the front entrance, rises a small dome. 


The architect is Mr. J. J. Burnett, A R.S.A, Glas- 


gow. 


BUILDING IN DUNFERMLINE.—1901 has been a 
busy one in connexion with the building trade in 


Dunfermline, and there is every prospect of 1902 
being one of the most active experienced in the 
city. So far as large buildings are concerned, 
building has been confined to the completion of 
St. Leonard's Schoo], Pilmuir Works, and the 
extension of St. Margaret's Roman Catholic School 
during 1901. This year Pittencrieff School and the 
new baths and gymnasium are to be erected. In 
addition to these public buildings, a big increase is 
to be made in the dwelling-house accommodation of 
the city. The agitation about the housing problem 
has brought the necessity for workmen's houses 
specially before people who like to invest money in 
building property, and within the past two months 
such a number of plans for tenements of workmen's 
houses have passed the Dean of Guild Court as 
give the impression that the housing problem will 
soon be solved in Dunfermline. — Dunsermline 
Fournal. 

CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING SCHEME, PLYMOUTH. 
—The Plymouth Co-operative Society have inaugu- 
rated a scheme for the erection of workmen's cottage 
dwellings at Laira. The site, acquired three years 
ago, embraces an area of twenty-three acres, 
divided into five fields, situated on the southern 
slope of arather steep hill overlooking the Laira 
Old-road. The plans which have been passed by 
the Corporation provide for the laying out of the 
estate in streets running along the face of the hill 
parallel to the Laira-road. It is intended to erect 
in the first instance 120 four-room cottages. With 
a frontage of 16ft. each, the dwellings will be two 
stories high, and built of brick, with a bay window 
on each floor. On the ground floor will be a 
kitchen and parlour, with a scullery in the rear, and 
on the first floor two bedrooms and a bathroom. In 
front of each dwelling will be a small garden. 
Eventually it is intended to build about soo houses 
on theestate. Theirerection will be carried out by 
the society itself under the direction of Mr. E. Car- 
withen, manager of the Works Department. 


INFIRMARY, WORKSOP.—On the zst inst. Mr. 
Sydney Smith, J.P., Chairman of the Worksop 
Board of Guardians, laid the foundation-stone of 
the new Kilton Hill Infirmary, which is being 
erected for the purposes of the Union by Messrs. 
J. H. Vickers, Ltd., Nottingham. The building, 
which will comprise wards for eighty-four male and 
female patients, administrative and receiving blocks, 


BRISTOL.—On_ the 
M.P., laid the 
memorial stone of the new Castle Green Congre- 
gational Church, which is to be erected at Green- 
The main entrance to the chapel is 
The building will be built of 
The 
designs were prepared by Mr. Frank Wills, and to 
Mr. George Humphreys has been allotted the 


which was certainly quiet previous to May 1, was 
almost stopped at that date by the dispute as to 
reduction of wages and alteration of rules. 


SS 


connected by corridors, porter’s lodge, mortuary, 
Stables, &c., is being erected from the designs of 
Mr. Herbert C. Scaping, of Grimsby. It is to be 
of brick, with stone dressings, and the contract 
priceis 15,490}. The site acquired by the Guardians 
is eleven acres in extent. 

HARROGATE KURSAAL.—The memorial-stone of 
the Kursaal which is being erected at Harrogate 
was laid on the ist inst. by the Mayor, Alderman 
David Simpson. Mr. R. J. Beale is the architect, 
and Messrs. Graham & Sons the contractors. The 
building was illustrated and described in our issue 
for September 16, 1899. 


BUILDING IN BELFAST.—Various causes have 
combined to keep the building trade in a rather 
somnolent condition during the past year. The 
length and duration of the war has no doubt caused 
some little deflections in the prosperity of the trade 
as a whole, most people preferring to wait until a 
time more befitting for the spending of money in 
any new venture. The building of artisans’ dwell- 
ings has slackened off much during the last year. 
The strike in the carpentering branch, which was 
reported last year, was settled satisfactorily some 
months ago, both employers and employés con- 
ceding several points to arrive at an amicale solu- 
tion, and many differences which may have been 
caused by this regretted disturbance of the skilled 
labour market have now totally disappeared. 
Prices of steel and iron products used for building 
purposes have resumed their normal condition. The 
rear portion of the new City Hall appears now to 
be ooo completed as regards the outside stone- 
work. 


PUBLIC OFFICES, YARDLEY, BIRMINGHAM.— 
Yardley's new public offices adjoin the Sparkhill 
Police-station. They have been erected and furnished 
at an approximate cost of 14,000}. The building is 
Renaissance in style, and is of brick with stone 
dressings and Cotswold stone tiledroof. The design 
is symmetrical, there being a gable at each end, 
whilst the central portion is relieved by a circular 
bay running up to the roof. The arches of the 
gables are filled in with stone figures carved by Mr. 
Benjamin Creswick, and the roof surmounted by a 
small turret. At the north end is a clock tower 
about 80 ft. high. There are two entrances at the 
front. One communicates with the main staircase 
leading to the council chamber, and the other is 
adapted for visitors to the Surveyor’s department. 
On the ground floor there are eight offices. Two 
of these, a general and a private aftice, are reserved 
for the Clerk to the District Council. The rate 
collectors will be accommodated in two offices. 
The department of the District Surveyor (Mr. Arthur 
W. Smith) will occupy a considerable portion of the 
ground floor, and will comprise a general office, 
clerks’ office, private office, and plan store, and 
provision is also made for the sanitary inspectors’ 
department. A stone staircase leads to the first 
floor, and opens on to a long corridor, broken into 
bays by piers and panelled ceiling, and running the 
whole length of the Council Chamber and com- 
mittee-rooms. The Council Chamber measures 
50 ft. by 27 ft. It is entered through double swing- 
doors at each end. To the height of 4 ft. 6 in. the 
walls of the chamber are panelled ; the roof is open- 
timbered, supported by five principals springing 
from carved stone corbels ; and the apartment is 
lighted by stone mullioned windows and leaded 
lights facing Stratford-road, and a line of clearstory 
windows, filled with stained glass, on the opposite 
side. The oak mantels at each end have the mono- 
gram of the Yardley District Council in the centre. 
In addition to a couple of committee-rooms, one on 
either side of the chamber, the surveyor’s drawing- 
office and a“ Mayor's parlour” in miniature, two 
rooms have been reserved on the first toor as retiring- 
rooms. There are extensive buildings at the rear of 
the main block. Entering from Court-road is the 
depot comprising fire-station, mortuary, stabling, 
blacksmiths’ and wheelwrights’ shops, lamp-store, 
harness-room, fodder and coal stores, mess-room for 
the firemen, &c. The buildings are heated cn the 
low-pressure system and by radients. Provision 
bas been made for electric lighting, but for the pre- 
sent gas will be used. The buildings have been 
erected to the designs of Mr. Arthur Harrison, of 
Birmingham, who also designed the fittings and 
furniture, supplied by Chamberlain, King, & Jones, 
Ltd. Mr. William Bishop, of King's Heath, is the 
builder.—Birmingham Gazelle. 


HOSPITAL BUILDINGS, SEACROFT.—The Sanitary 
Committee of the Leeds Corporatiun are about to 
receive tenders tor the erection of twenty-six blocks 
of buildings for the extension of the City Hospital 
at Seacroft. The plans have been prepared by Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, architect, London. 


HOTEL, DONCASTER.—A contract for the erection 
of a new hotel, to be built at the corner of Bridge- 
terrace and Hexthorpe-road, Doncaster, for Messrs. 
Hewitt Bros., Ltd., brewers, Grimsby, and for pull- 
ing down tke property at present on the site, a 
portion of which is required for street improve- 
ment, has been secured, at about 2,000/., by Messrs. 
Mullins & Richardson. The new hotel will be built 
under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. 
Athron, of Doncaster. 


BUILDING IN BRADFORD.—The building trade, 


obvious reasons, there have been few contracts let, 
or even tenders asked for, since the early part of 
the year. Of the contracts let were a new ware- 
house in Peckover-street for Messrs. Edelstein, 
Moser, & Co., the permanent tramshed for the Cor- 
poration at Duckworth-lane, the new passenger 
station at Bowling Junction for the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Co., a relief station at Usher- 
street for the Bradford Board of Guardians, an 
extension of the Lidget Green Board School, an 
enlargement of the Corporation Electricity Works 
at Valley-road, a new warehouse for the Yorkshire 
Woolcombers’ Association at Fairweather Green, 
and an alteration of Bowling Dyeworks for the 
Bradford Dyers’ Association. Notwithstanding the 
labour dispute, a number of house-builders have 
proceeded, with the result that although not 80 
many houses as in former years have been put up, 
there has been a fair increase in this class of pro- 
perty. The local stone industry has, in conjunction 
with the building trade, been soir a with 
diminished prices in some classes, but the provincial 
and London trades have remained fairly good 
throughout the year, and prices have been well 
maintained. Locally the timber trade has felt the 
effect of the curtailment of building operations, but 
the general and miscellaneous demand has been 
fairly good. 


NEW THEATRE AT MOTHERWELL, EDINBURGH. 
—The opening ceremony in connexion with the New 
Century Theatre at Motherwell took place recently. 
The new theatre, which has been erected at a cost 
of over 11,000/., is situated in Windmillbill-street. 
The architect is Mr. Alexander Cullen. The theatre 
is a two-tier one, and will provide accommodation 
for about 1,500. The stage is 35 ft. by 50 ft., with 
proscenium opening of 26 ft. 


BUILDING IN DUNDEE.—Mr. Thomson, Assistant 
Burgh Engineer, reported to a meeting of the Works 
Committee of Dundee Town Council on the 30th 
ult., that during the year igor the Town Council 
had approved of 205 new buildings in the city, the 
total value being 143,000/, He stated that thirty- 
six more plans and sections were approved of during 
the year than in the past year, but the money value 
represented a decrease of 15,000/., caused by the 
buildings erected during the year being of a less im- 
portant character. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON. — 
The foundation-stones of the new Congregational 
Church on Primrose Hill, Kingsthorpe-road, North- 
ampton, were laid recently. The chapel, which is 
in the Renaissance style, will be of red brick, with 
white stone dressings. The entrance, which is about 
10 yards from the rcad, will have a bold stone 
portico, through which entrance to the vestibule will 
be gained. The auditorium, which will be practi- 
cally square, will have a domed roof, surmounted 
by a ventilating turret. The gallery will be at the 
rear, above the vestibule. Thechapel, when opened, 
will accommodate a congregation of about 500 per- 
sons. The cost of the building, excluding the site, 
will be about 2.5001., and the total cost will be 
about 3,000}. Mr, Alexander Anderson, of North 
ampton, is the architect ; and Mr. G. W. Souster, of 
Northampton, the builder. 


NEW THEATRE FOR NORWICH.—It is proposed 
to erect a new theatre at Norwich, from plans 
prepared by Mr. W. G. R. Sprague, of London. The 
contract for the building has been given to Messrs. 
Kirk & Randall, of Woolwich. The upholstering 
will be done by Messrs. Dean & Co., of Manchester, 
and the decoration by De Jong, of London. The 
theatre will be built to seat about 2,000 persons. 
The stage will be 70 ft. broad and 45 ft. deep. 


NEW BUILDINGS, NEWCASTLE BREWERIES, 
LTp.—In connexion with the annual meeting of the 
Newcastle Breweries, Ltd., held for the first time at 
the new offices of the Company in the Haymarket, 
Newcastle, the shareholders were invited to 
inspect that building, and also the buildings 
behind, containing the Company's mineral-water 
factory, wine and spirit stores, and duty-free bond. 
The main building of the factory, about 120 ft. by 
80 ft., by Go ft. high, contains four floors, the three 
lower ones being divided into two nearly equal 
sections. In one section the basement is occupied 
by beer-bottling stores, and the ground and upper 
floors by the mineral-water works. In the other 
section the whole of the floors are occupied 
as duty-paid wine and spirit stores. In 
front of this main building there is a large 
receiving yard, with loading-out quays, approached 
from the Haymarket by two alternative road- 
ways, and the basement extends under this yard. 
Large hoists, driven by electricity, connect the 
loading quays with the various floors above and 
below. Behind the main building is a large covered 
yard, among the buildings surrounding which is an 
electric power station. At the extreme end of the 
factory building there is stabling for thirty-six 
horses. On the top floor above the stables there is 
a granary. Abutting on the stable-yard are coopers’ 
and joiners’ shops, harness-room, sboeing-forge, &c. 
Dining-rooms for the workpeople are also provided. 
In the basement under the stable-yard there 
is extensive cellarage connected with and reached 
through the company's bonded warehouse in St. 
Thomas's-street. The new office buildings front on 
the Haymarket. The exterior is of polished granite 
plinth, and red brick and stone superstructure. In 


For į all the rooms the floors are of oak, and the doors 
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panelling, chimney-pieces, and other fittings of 
mahogany. In the basement, besides the strong- 
rooms, there are wine cellars, lavatory accom- 
modation for the office staff, and the Plenum 
heating and ventilating apparatus. Mr. Walter 
Scott was tbe general contractor for the whole of 
the buildings, and the architects were Messrs. J. 
Oswald & Son, of Newcastle. 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR GLASGOW PARISH COUN- 
CIL.— New offices for Glasgow Parish Council are 
being erected from the designs of Messrs. Thomson 
& Sandilands, architects. The buildings are situated 
in George-street, immediately opposite the side 
group of the municipal buildings. The lower part 
has been kept plain, while above is a series of 
columns in strong relief, grouped in pairs, support- 
ing a massive cornice and balustrade. The side 
wings are treated so as to give emphasis to the dome 
of the central portion. The ground floor is to be 
occupied by the treasurers and collectors, the first 
floor by the clerical staff, the second floor by the 
rooms of the chairman and the principal officials ; 
while the third floor has the board-room, an apart- 
ment rising through two stories. When finished 
the lower part of the walls is to be covered with 
mahogany panelling, above which rise pilasters 
surmounted by ornament in bold relief. The rear 
section of the building is arranged for the purpose 
of relief of the poor. This section is connected by 
corridors besides the special entrance by John-street 
for the relief of applicants. The following are the 
principal contractors :—Mason and joiner, Messrs. 
William Shaw & Son; slater, Messrs. Hamilton & 
Co. ; plumber, Mr. Robert S. Renfrew ; plasterer, 
Messrs. Stevenson & Leitch. 


ROYAL VICTORIA EYE AND EAR HOSPITAL, 
DUBLIN.— New buildings are being erected in con- 
nexion with this hospital in Adelaide-road. The 
new building will unite under one roof St. Mark's 
Ophthalmic Hospita), Lincoln-place, and the 
National Eye and Ear Infirmary, Moleswortb-street. 
The new buildings will consist of the hospital 
proper, fronting Adelaide-road—to accommodate 
120 indoor patients, with nursing staff—and an out- 
patients’ department. The main frontage of the 
latter will be in Hatch-lane, by which the out- 
patients will reach it. The hospital proper will con- 
sist of a building of four stories, including the 
basement. The official and operating block is in the 
centre, connected by the main corridors with the 
pavilions, beyond which again are the sanitary 
annexes. The entire basement will be utilised. The 
architects are Messre. Carroll & Batchelor, Dublin ; 
and the general contractors are Messrs. J. & P. 
Good, Ltd. 

MUNICIPAL SCHOOL, GRAVESEND. — Additions 
have recently been made to this building in Darn- 
ley-atreet. The new assembly hall, 6o ft. by 30 ft., 
is the central feature. The entrance to the build- 
ings for the girls, with their necessary offices, is at 
the north-east corner of the hall, whilst those for 
the boys are at the south-east corner. The hall has 
on its north side the four old large classrooms, the 
lighting of which has been improved. It has on its 
south side a classroom, 30 ft. by 20 ft ; a carpenter’s 
shop, averaging 17 ft. by 30 ft.; and a vestibule, 
which leads to a physical laboratory, 24 ft. by 
30 ft., and to a staircase communicatiog with 
the first floor, on which are placed a kitchen, 
averaging 17 ft. by 30 ft.; a classroom for seniors, 
25 ft. by 20 ft.; the head-master’s room, 13 ft. by 19 ft. 
(also intended to be used as a committee-room) ; 
and the chemical laboratory, 24 ft. by 30 ft. Though 
the connexion «is !direct with the classrooms gene- 
rally, the external entrance to the chemical labora- 
tory is from the open landing, by which means it is 
hoped to render the school free from unpleasant 
odours, This landing also forms the connexion with 
the first floor of the original building. Store and cloak 
rooms have also been provided. The assembly hall 
will also be used for calisthenics and gymnastice. 
The playground for the girls and that for the boys 
have been cemented, whilst the latter has been con- 
siderably enlarged. Mr. E.J. Bennett was the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Multon & Wallis the builders. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, STAINLAXD, YORKSHIRE.— 
Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, C.E., conducted a Local 
Government Board inquiry in the Stainland 
Mechanics’ Hall on the 31st ult., into an application 
for sanction to borrow 16,200/. for outfall works 
and sewerage. Mr. Charles Henry Hebblethwaite, 
the engineer, haviug explained the scheme, was 
cross-examined at length. 

Dock IMPROVEMENTS, LONDON.—To meet the 
demand for more accommodation for large vessels 
in the Port of London, the directors of the London 
and India Docks Co. bave for the last two years 
been carrying out alterations and new works at the 
river entrance to the South-West India Dock, These 
works have just been completed, and the temporary 
dams are being removed, so that vessels 450 ft. Jong 
and of a carrying capacity of 6,000 tons will be able 
to enter the dock by the new lock. This dock is, 
. with the exception of Tilbury, the deepest in 
London, having a depth of 29ft. With its basin, it 
hasan area of 32 acres, and the quay walls are of 
sufficient length to accommodate twelve ships 450 ft. 


long, in addition to a few shorter vessels. But 
as the old entrance lock was only 300 ft. 
long, with a depth of 27 ft. on the sill in the 
centre. reduced to 24 ft. at the sides of the invert, it 
was decided to increase the length to 480 ft. and 
lower the sill and invert to 29 ft., and also to con- 
struct under the lock a sewer for the London 
County Council for the drainage of the Isle of Dogs, 
to replace an old sewer in the bed of the river ina 
somewhat dangerous position across the entrances 
to several docks. To exclude the water from the 
site of the works the contractors placed a timber 
caisson across the lock at the river end and drove 
a semi-circular dam in the basin. This dam hada 
length of 360 ft., and was formed of a single row of 
double timber piles 45 ft. to 50 ft. long by 26 in. 
thick, driven 15 tt. into the bottom of the basin, and 
supported at the top by a timber rib 16 ft. wide to 
preserve a true circular curve to the dam. The 
bottom of the basin, being composed of very fine silt 
and running sand, gave a great deal of trouble, and 
serious delay occurred in consequence of the water 
blowing up under the piles until the contractors 
weighted the bottom with a bank of sand in bags 
15 ít. high, and tipped a bank of clay on the water side, 
after which the dam was perfectly watertight and 
stood very well. The extra pair of gates required 
for the extension were obtained from another part 
of the dock where they were no longer required. 
As the mud in these docks causes great inconveni- 
ence in working the gates, iron pipes connected 
with the sluice culverts have been embedded in the 
concrete of the new gate platform, so that the act 
of lowering the water in the lock draws away the 
mud from the roller paths. The sluices are in 
duplicate, one set worked by hydraulic power, the 
other by hand in case of a breakdown. The sewer, 
which is 500 ft. long, is carried under the lock by 
two cast-iron culverts, each 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
bedded in concrete. These culverts enter penstock 
chambers 5o ft. deep, built in brickwork through 
the centre of each quay wall, and can be closed by 
hydraulic sluices. The approach sewers on either 
side from the public road are 4 ft. 9 in. in diameter, 
and built of brickwork in tunnels which were 
driven through the sand. The cost of the works, 
including the sewer, has been about 52,000/.— 
Times. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—The partnership of Messrs. Dalgleish & Dickens- 
Lewis, architects, of Shrewsbury, has been dissolved, 
and they will practise separately at the under- 
mentioned addresses, viz., Mr. C. R. Dalgleish at 
Central Chambers, Wellington, and 18, Talbot 
Chambers, Shrewsbury; and Mr. G. Dickens- Lewis 
at 12a, Talbot Chambers, Shrewsbury. 


CHURCH OF ST. STEPHEN, POPLAR.—A faculty 
has been granted by Dr. Tristram, K.C., Chancellor 
of the Diocese of London, for the erection of a side 
chape), and the placing therein of a second Holy 
Table, in the parish Church of St. Stephen. Poplar, 
which was built in East India-road in 1860, after 
Francis’s plans and designs. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, LONG EATON.—On the ist 
inst, Colonel W. Langton Coke, CE, held an ia- 
quiry in the High-street Board School, Long Eaton, 
touching the application to borrow 15,oool. for the 
installation of the electric Jight at Long Eaton. Mr. 
Williams, Clerk to the Council, explained that the 
Report of Mr. Crowther, electric engineer, Wallas- 
ley, was practically endorsed by Messrs. Hopkinson 
& Talbot. Time had been lost, and the Council had 
lost customers, and unless the matter was proceeded 
with expeditiously more customers would be lost. 
Provisional contracts had been entered into for the 
work. Mr. J. H. Crowther and Mr. Worrall, C.E. 
(Surveyor) gave evidence as to the details of the 
scheme. 


HOUSING, BLACKLEY ESTATE, MANCHESTER.— 
The Sanitary Committee of the Manchester City 
Council instituted recently a series of inquiries into 
certain objections raised by the Citizens’ Committee 
as to proposals of the Council for the execution of 
the first set of houses on the Higher Blackley 
Estate, which was purchascd some time ago under 
the Allotments’ Act. As a result of investigations 
by the Housing Sub-Committee and the City Sur- 
veyor,|new plans were prepared for adoption by 
the Sanitary Committee, and the Local Government 
Board will be asked to give their approval to these. 
In the main the new plans are drawn upon the Jines 
adopted in some modei cottages recently erected at 
Leek, Staffordshire. They provide for several im- 
provements on the original proposals. The chief 


additions are a bathroom and a bedroom, the bath- ` 


room being placed on the ground floor immediately 
behind the kitchen fireplace. Folding doors 
are placed between the bathroom and the sculler 

to give access and to separate the two apartments 
when the bath is in use. The bath is available for 
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window set back in the roof and overlooking the 
main street at the front. The alterations in the 
scheme will involve an additional expenditure of 
about 7,0001.—Manchester Courier. 


LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIRTY.—In r 
to the remarkable survey drawings of the roads of 
Knightsbridge, made by Salway in 181r, and 
referred to in the article on old Kaightsbridge ig 
our last, we are glad to hear that the London T 
graphical neue re issuing a reproduction of this 
remarkable work. There are thirty sections of the 
plan, extending from Hyde Park Corner to Counter’, 
Bridge, some of which have been issued to members 
of the Society, and the remainder will be in their 
hands during the year. 


ASPLEN’S TRENCH CUTTER AND ROAD SCARIFiEg, 
—This newly-patented machine is mounted on a 
trolly provided with draw-bar so thatit may readily 
be transported from place to place. When required 
for use, the apparatus can be attached to any road- 
roller or traction-engine, and the larger size hasa 
side attachment for this purpose. The portion 
carrying the teeth is adjustable by means of a central 
handwhee] and screw, at each side of which are 
smaller screws for regulating the teeth themselves, 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE BRADFORD BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE, — 
Negotiations between the representatives of the 
labourers employed in the Bradford building trade 
and the Bradford and District Master Builder; 
Association have resulted in the settlement, so far 
as the labourers are concerned, of the dispute which 
has been in progress since May 1. The cause of 
the dispute was the refusal of the masters to grant 
an advance of 1d. per hour in the wages paid, and 
the men left work at the same time as the masons 
and joiners, who were, and are still, resisting a 
reduction of 14d. per hour and certain alterations 
in the rules regulating employment. Recently 
the secretary of the Labourers’ Union wrote to 
the Master Builders’ Association stating that the 
men desired to withdraw their demand for an 
increase of wages, and asking that they might be 
reinstated as early a8 possible, without prejudice or 
malice. A conference followed, at which the men 
expressed their willingness to come to terms on the 
basis of the arrangement which prevailed in 1894. 
This offer was accepted, and the masters decided to 
circularise the federated employers, stating that 
“ Although they feel that it will be difficult to find 
employment for all the men at once, it is hoped they 
will replace the men as early as ever possible with- 
out prejudice.” The terms of settlement provide 
that the wages shall be 6d. per hour. During the 
course of the dispute the men have been in receipt 
of 103. a week as strike pay, but the funds are now 
nearly exhausted. The number of men ready to 
start work again is about 120. As regards the 
masons and joiners, the settlement of the dispute 
seems as far off as ever. In both cases the men are 
receiving an out-of-work allowance of 1/. per week, 
and as they have wealthy unions behind them, it 
would seem tbat they wi!l be able, unless the im- 
probable contingency of a general strike should 
arise, to continue the struggle indefinitely.— York- 
shire Observer. 


BUILDING DISPUTE Ar MAIDSTONE.—A dispute 
has arisen between masters and men in the building 
trade in Maidstone, as to the hour at which the 
latter should start work during the winter months. 
One of the largest firms in the town has locked out 
its men because they arrived at 8.30 instead of 
8 p-m.. the time fixed by the Master Builders 
Society. 

PERTH PLASTERERS’ STRIKE. — Some time ago 
the master plasterers of Perth sent a circular to the 
men intimating a reduction of wages from 8}d. to 
8d. per hour. The men thereupon came out on 
strike. A meeting of the masters and men was 
held a few days ago, when the masters agreed to à 
compromise—that the wages would be reduced on 
and after March 10. A letter has since been 
received by the secretary of the Masters’ Associa- 
tion from the men’s secretary intimating that the 
men were quite prepared to accept the terms 
offered. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


13,954. — A MOTOR FOR GENERATING ELEC- 
TRICITY : D. McGregor. —A vertical spindle carries 4 
drum upon which blades are mounted, the opposite 
pairs of blades being linked together and % 
arranged that as the water current extends one 
blade the other blade becomes closed against the 
drum. For a tidal current the water is direct 
with hinged flaps which will be reversed as the tide 
The top of the drum is fairly level with the 


washing purposes generally, and will be fitted with ' stream, and the drum may be caused to slide upon 


a shower appliance. The bath will be supplied 


with water automatically, and will have an indepen- į 
‘ upon floats in wells of which the buoyancy can be 


dent small fireplace underneath it for use during hot 
weather, when the kitchen range is not required. 
The third bedroom is in the centre of the building, 
the floor being 3 ft. 6 in. higher than that cf the 
bedrooms, The light is derived from a dormer 


the shaft, and, through its own buoyancy, to adjust 
itself to variations in the level, or it may be carr 


adjusted at will by changing the amount of air that 
they contain. 

16,122.—SAFETY MECHANISM FOR LIFTS AXD 
ELEVATORS: C. L. Buddenbokn & W. Speer—A 
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THE BUILDER. 
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governing mechanism automatically causes cams 
upon a flexible rock-shaft carried by the car to 
engage with their guide-rails when an excessive rate 
of speed is attained. It has a rotary shaft, from 
which extend arms, of which the spring-pressed 
side-blocks can be thrown outwards by the rotation 
of a pulley, and is driven with a shaft-cord passed 
around pulleys and weighted at its lower end. The 
flexible shaft is worked, in opposition to a dead 
weight, with a vertical slide joined with a chain to 
a bell-crank lever pivoted on to the car, in which is 
a hand-lever joined to a bent link that will serve by 
means of its vibration as an indicator, and can be 
used for arresting the car. 

16,123.-A BRAKE FOR USE WITH FIRE-ESCAPES : 
C. L. Buddenbohn and W. Speer.—For an auto- 
matical brake the inventors pass the lowering rope 
from an idle reel many times around the drum and 
thence to the esca ing. A sleeve upon the main 
axis is rotated at a high speed by gearing from the 
drum, and its radial arms sliding weights, 
which centrifugal force acting in opposition to 
springs will impel outwards; the rate of descent 
can be regulated by means of the action of the 
weights on inclined planes, so as to press braking- 
shoes against the sides of the drum; for a more 
rapid descent one can control the movement 
lengthwise of the sleeve with a face-cam and lever, 
and for arresting it another lever is fitted ; a fixed 
ring, having a spiral groove, guides the turns of 
the rope sideways; spring-pegs force the rope 
against the drum, which should have a polygonal 
periphery. 

16,132.—-A TRAP FOR DRAINS: F. Edrick.—In 
order to prevent back-flow a flap-valve is adjusted 
at one end of a cone-shaped length of pipe ; a disc 
faced with indiarubber, and having an eccentrical 
orifice, constitutes the seating of the valve, which is 
made of a rubber disc encased within two smaller 
metallic discs. 

16,164. AN ELECTRICAL CURRENT METER: 
A. C. Heap.—The novelty consists of an improved 
mounting of the coil, a divided magnetical circuit, 
and insulated magnets (in order to obviate electro- 
statical effects) for a moving-coil ampere or volt 
meter for continuous current. An open, rectangular, 
metallic frame upon which the coil is wound has 
end-holes that fit upon an undivided axle which 
extends through the coil and to which the coil is 
clamped with nuts, one end remaining free enough 
for expansion by variations of temperature. There 
are two spiral controlling and connecting springs and 
a balanced pointer. Two angle-pieces upon a base- 
plate carry two permanent magnets which have 
four pole-pieces. On each angle-piece is a semi- 
cylindrical core that will pass between the axle and 
the coil. The insulated base-plate carries the scale 
of the meter, being joined with the circuit for 
prevention of electrostatical effects or discharge 
between the magnets and the coil when the flow of 
a high-pressure circuit is being measured. In 
another shape one magnet only is used; it is 
mounted upon a fixed bracket which carries one 
half-core and two pole-pieces that fit within the 
magnet, which carries the other half-core and two 
pole-pieces, together with the scale. 

16,166.—AN ADJUSTMENT FOR WINDOWS: E. 
Reiss.—A lazy tongs frame-work joins the window 
or skylight to the frame, as well as to a set of 
louvre frames. For purposes of lifting, a rod with 
levers or other gear is provided. One line of pins 
are guided in slots of the frames, the other line of 
pins are pivoted on to the frames. 

16,167.—CONSTRUCTION OF PAVEMENTS : A. Metz. 
—A thin stratum of melted bitumen or asphalt is 
laid over a cement foundation of lime or common 
cement; in or upon that is laid a strengthening 
frame, made of either cement roughened blocks or 
a trellis-work of sheet metal. Above is laid an ad- 
mixture of bitumen, asphalt, gravel and ground 
stone. Before the topmost layer has become set, a 
non-slipping surface is spread over it, consisting of 
ground stone, rammed and rolled. 


16,193.—- FASTENERS FOR WINDOWS: G. C. Brown. 
—For sashes that can be turned inwards (see No. 
23,489 of 1898) is devised a flanged and slotted 
locking-plate to which the cord is secured, and 
which will engage with a sash-plate, being held 
with a spring catch which passes into the slot as 
one turns the sash inwards; with the turning of 
the sash into the frame again the catch is forced 
back out of action by means of a bevelled projec- 
tion upon the sash-plate. In the pulley-stile is a 
recess within which a portion of the parting-bead 
will slide backwards against the pressure of springs, 
aod wherein it will be held by an inclined and 
flanged bolt that slides down through its own 
weight ; the bolt is forced backwards as one lifts 
the sash in its frame so that the freed parting-bead 
will thereupon spring out. 

16,220,—TREATMENT OF SMOKE: W. Wild and 
D. Rigby,—The smoke from kilns, furnaces, &c., is 
washed with water or milk of lime as it passes 
through a receiver fitted with balls or pierced plates 
of earthenware, wood, metal, &c., and dipped into 
a trough of water. The smoke is conveyed thence 
into a set of inverted troughs, which are dipped 
into water or milk of lime in a second chamber, 
narrow slots are made in the bottom edges of the 
troughs for the passage of the smoke, and a fan, or 
steam jet, draws the washed smoke into the chim- 
ney. 


10,233.—-PAVING-BLOCKS, PAVEMENTS, &C.: A’ 
Mciz —Slabs, tiles, panels, &c., of granite, and so on 
are embedded in a layer of cement or asphalt fora 
non-slipping surface. They are laid upon a cement 
or concrete bed, over a shallow layer of asphalt or 
cement (as above). See also No. 10,841 of 1890. 


16,241.—A CHECK FOR DOORS AND GATES: T. 
Clements.—A spiral spring forces a roller having a 
rubber tyre on to the floor, its casing being secured 
to the door, and its tension controlled with a 
screwed cap ; a crank or an eccentric upon the door 
handle enables one to raise the spring a3 one opens 
the door ; a connecting rod from the crank hasa 
pin that works within a vertical slot having 
an L-head, whereby the roller is sustained by the 
lifting and turning of the rod ; it is stated that the 
door will be held in any position by the friction of 
the roller against the floor. 


16,248.—A SOCKET FOR ELECTRICAL COUPLINGS : 
G. A. G. Davies, H. W. Kent, and B. G. Stewart.—The 
insulating body of a floor or wall socket is fashioned 
with ao extended part that fits into a recess formed 
in an insulating-disc of porcelain, &c., affixed with 
screws so that the metallic portions shall not be 
liable to accidental short-circuiting ; dirt can escape 
from the metallic tubes through apertures in the 
insulating-disc. 


16,301.—A VENTILATING SHAFT-TOP : F. Orr and 
T. McCulloch. — Two compound hollow cones, 
whereof one is encom by the other and which 
are held asunder with fins, divide the top portion of 
a flared shaft into inner and outer passages having 
a common axis. At the top of the inner cone is a 
covering cap, and at its base is a small inverted 
cone secured within the outer cone; a change of 
position for the ducts is provided by means of 
slotted tongues upon the fins that engage with 
rivets on the flange of the head-piece, or the parts 
can be kept down in position with a bolt from the 
cap to a saucer which collects the rain. 


16 31 1.—SLEEVE AND SPIGOT-AND-SOCKET JOINTS : 
F. Wigham and G. A. Wigham.—The inclined faces 
of the half-socket of the one pipe will engage with 
the similar faces upon a loosely sliding sleeve, a 
recess being provided for the packing materia’. 


10,380,—-M ECHANISM FOR WEIRS: Vereinigte 
Maschinenfabrik Augsburg und Maschinenenbau- 
A. G. Niirnberg A.G.—To provide means of opening 
a weir against the action of ice, alluvium, and so on, 
a beam which is laid across the top of the weir wall 
carries a roller, made up of strong iron plates 
arranged at a radius about equal to the height of the 
normal water-level above the beam. Water can 
pass into or out of the roller through holes in its 
ends, which repose in quadrants. A motor serves 
to turn chain-wheels at the ends of the roller, 
whereby a toothed ring upon the roller engages with 
an inclined, or otherwise a horizontal, rack so as to 
lift the roller. 


16,381.—-A_ WATER-KOILER FOR DOMESTIC AND 
OTHER USES: O. Whitaker and G. Whitaker.—A 
dish-shaped earthenware cover having a rib upon 
its under surface and being salt-giazed or enamelled 
upon its top surface and fitted with a hinged lid that 
affords access to the boiler, is made for the casing. 
A damper regulates an opening which is formed 
between the hood, which conveys steam from the 
pan to the uptake, and the uptake itself. The hood 
can be bolted to the cover by means of a groove 
having dove-tailed edges. For the boilers confer 
No. 19,308 of 1898. 


10,393.—A VENTILATION-TOP FOR SHAFTS AND 
CHIMNEYS: H.H. Dingle and F. M. Urquhart.—An 
under-hood fashioned with a convexed side and a 
re-entering side, that contract the passage between 
its two flat sides, is mounted upon the conical out- 
let of the chimney-top. At the mouth of the cone, 
and above the air-inlets made with the space 
between the hood and the cone, are set two deflec- 
tors, and there is another deflector underneath an 
outlet in the side of the bend. In another shape, the 
hood takes the form of a wide bottle, and within it 
are disposed two deflectors which provide a bent 


or zig-zag passage, which in that case has no outlet | £ 


in its side, 

16,430.—HOISTING APPARATUS FOR BUILDERS’ 
USE : L. Miller.—The apparatus is intended for use 
in the building or repair of chimneys. A framtng, 
through which a pair of pins is inserted, is laid upon 
a socket or pillar, which is carried by cross-bars 
built into the chimney. Two pulleys with ball 
bearings are mounted on the two pins, and another 
pulley is carried by the forked end of the stem of 
the pillar. The distance between the two end 
pulleys on the pins may be altered by means of 
holes made at intervals in a pair of parallel bars that 
constitute the framing, the holes being formed for 
engagement with the pins. 
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MEETINGS. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 10. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section.—Mr. 
P. W. Mulready on ‘‘ The Work and Influence of Augustus 
Welby Pugin.” 7.30 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. John 
Ward on “ Pictures from Penzance and the Land’s End.” 

Glasgow Architectural Crafismen's Society.—Mr. A. B. 
M’Donald, M.Inst.C.E., on “The Highlands of Central 
Europe.” 8 p.in. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 11. 
Dundee Institute of Architecture.—7 p.m. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 13. 


2 Surveyors’ Institution. —Mr. John H. Hanson on 

Rivers’ Pollution : Purification of Trade Waters from a 
Mill Occupier’s Point of View.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Dr. Samuel 
Rideal, D.Sc., F.L.C., on ‘The Purification and 
Sterilisation of Water.” I. 8 p.m. 

Clerks of Works Association (Carpenters Hall, 
London-wall, &.C.)—Mr. Herbert M. Ellis on “ William 
Morris, Poet, Artist, and Craftsman.” 7.30 p.m. 
$ Bristol Society of Architects.—Mr. F. Bligh Bond on 
‘“ Rood Screens, English and Continental,” with lime-light 
illustrations.” 8 p.m. 


Clerks of Works Ass ciation (Carpenters: Hall). —Papar 
by Mr. Herbert M. Ellis. 8 p.m. S one 


Tugspay, JANUARY 14. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. H. B. Moles- 
worth on “‘ American Workshop Methods in Steel Con- 
struction." 8 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers (Glasgow Section). 
—‘‘ Practical Notes on Continuous Current Distributing 
Mains,” by Mr. John C. A. Ward. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15. 


Society of Arts.—Mr. Frank J. Gray on “‘ Ellipto- 
graphs." 8 p.m. i 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. — 
Annual meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Mr. J. Bruce 
on ‘Recent Data Concerning Concrete Beams and Con- 
crete Floors.” 7.30 p.m. 


British Archeological Association.—8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 16. 


Royal Institution.—Dr. A. S. Murray, F.S.A., on 
“Recent Excavations at Delphi and in the Greek 
Islands.” I. 3 p.m. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Dr. N 
Bodington, Principal of the Yorkshire College, on 
“ Schliemann’s ‘ Troy.’” 6.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 17. 


Avchitectural Association.— Mr. T. C. Cunnington 
on ‘‘ Architectural and Constructional Engineering." 
7.30 p.m. 

Royal /nstitution. — Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
‘t Interference of Sound.” His Grace the President will, 
after the discourse, unveil and present to the Institution 
a bust by Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., of Sir Frederick 
Rramwell, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. Secretary 
of the Royal Institution from 1885 to 1900. 9 p.m. 


Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting). — 
Captain H. Riall Sankey on “ The Theory of Heat- 
Engines.” 8 p.m. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—(1) Nomination 
of officers for election at the annual general meeting on 
February 21; (2) Mr. H. F. L. Orcutt on ‘‘ Modern 
Machine Methods.” 8 p.m. 


a a a 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


December 17.—By W. & T. T. Iveson (at New- 
castle). 


Thorneyburn, Northumberland.— Low Eals Farm, 


1954 a. es papeeese eeeeee eee eters eonereagee ee tuese £5 130 
Thropton, Northumberland.—A freehold farm, ' 
41} a. eeeeeanneoesreterese Cert sevneve ereneve 2,150 
December 19.—By Rocers Bros. 
Dulwich.—as, Lordship-lane, u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 
GE $S5.5 e, as Node wees Wels EE se ae 3co 
2 and 4, Hansler-rd., u t. 79 yrs., gr. rol... .... §25 
128 and 130, Melbourne-grove, u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 
13¢., © 600. ..... re Oe ee eee eae wats Evs 555 


Contractions used in these lists.—E.g.r. for freehold 
round-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
Improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; l. for leasehold ; e. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres, for crescent; 
yd. for yard. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviou.ly affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 


BRICKS &c. 
43. d. 


Hard Stocks .... 112 o per 1.co0al I in riv 
Konea SIO sad per 1, ongside, in river. 
Grizzles .. uens 
Facing Stocks .... 
Shippers ; 
Flettons ....-. eee. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 
Best Fareham Red 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing. 


n Ly) pE] 
a” i) ” 
” n, ” 
3 at railway depdt, 
n 99 ” 
3. ” ry) 


on Ww war 
= 
N © 
9o00000 


"[Sce also page 51. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For som: Contracts, £e., still open, but not included in thes List, sce precious issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


ee 


‘ Designs to 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiunis. be delivered 


*Plans for Rebuilding Institution ,.....cccccccceccesss roeveccs: Liverpool Infirmary Committee ee Four Premiums of 504. eee PYTTITITITILI ir rr) Jan. 31 


*Laying- out Pleasure Ground . 00000680 ROO Ade OORDEO LOR OCRE COL ECOHEY Aldershot U.D.C. COCO eerereeereoserenese 208, 10. and 5L WYYTITITITITI INIT DOSOOVODOVOOOO VO 000000020 r O00000 eae Mar. 1 
“Proposed Public Offices .. srira To o Ao. 1002 , 75L and 50l. c.vccccessessse ooeooseesessossossossoooepescosssosoessoseosesesosee | Mar. 29 
*New Buildings at Laogho, near Blackburn . ese eeOoes ene Chorlton, &c., Jt. Asylums Com 200l., 1602, and 1008. PYYETIYIIVITETITT ed April 4 


a | a. Sasi A 


CONTRACTS. 


Tend 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c , Supplied by be eee 
*Making-up Russell-rd. Herbert-rd. &c., West Hendon Hendon U.D.O.  ..........cceeee S. Slater, Grimley Public OTices, Hendon, N.W., o.ae so secoecesseree: Jan. 13 
"Paving Materials .. i essees reese | Metropolitan Borough of Stepney M. W. Jameson, 15, Great Alie- street, Whitechapel, B aiii do 
Repairs to Salvation Barracks, Neyland ETT R. W. Evans, Architect, Front-street, Neyland .......cccccccssccsesseoee | JAD. 14 
School, Oak-street ...........-ccssscescossscceccvecccccnccssooses Bath &chool Board `. iik W. J. Willcox, Architect, 1, Belmont, Bath ... ssteiueiens do. 
Inn, Westgate, Rotherham eine r .. | R.J. Bentley's Trustees .. G. A. Wilson, "architect, Aartshead Chambers, Sheftield . aM do. 
Police Station, Woodhouse, near Shemeld « essea | Standing Jt. Com. West Riding C.C C. J. V. Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield ... ... savavene- a8 do, 
pane Clontail... .... TA sotcccsetccccsccesccseeccccece.. | Ardee (Ireland) R.D.C. ..sses.so.s. L. Turley, Civil Engineer, 17, Laurence-street, Drogheda EPEN aa do. 
ad Works, Walton-atreet, EC. saseoessssassoosesosesossesse | Enfield Us DiC. | uusessosssscsseore weed B. Collins, Council's Surveyor, Court House, Ènfield PA .| Jan. 16 
“Making. up Streets . seos 800000 COOS HOH ODD CORED DED DOROOH EOE HALLE do. do. do 
Building Work at Workhouse ...... ...c:.c, scccocscceuce,, | Farnham Guoerdiaps.......... ne... | Friend & Lloyd, Architects, Aldershot ... sess sss sa covegssssoosse.. do, 
Sewers, Northfield-lane, & seccesccseesceeeese | Baling Borough Council ........... ... | C. Jones, Civil Engineer, Towun Hall, Baling — ..ccocre sevceses gseeee: do 
Sewerage Works, BEA and ‘Gilfach ccocscccecsccooseeee | Gelligaer R.D.C. aes J. P. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hengoed.... .....,.ccsceseccesseess do 
Houses, Birdwell, Yorks ..,.ccccccscscscssoosecerecsssseorseeee- | Messrs. Thorpe & Robinson .. A. Whitaker, Architect, Worsborough, Barnsley .......0-c0cessescee - do. 
Three Houses, Birdwell sccsccscccccccocesccccosscccccece ns | MOLT. Greenwood -sse cuss cesossees do. do. 
House, Double Mills ..... .... soccceccsceosonccssenes. «+, COCKOrmouth U.D. Cok. s... oo | J. Fearon, Council Offices, Cockermouth .... EA ETE do. 
Baths and Gymnasium, Dunfermline P EN Nc- foc >. ory -2eaneasens H. J. Blane, Architect, 25, Rutland-square, Edinburgh P do. 
Stone, €c. ses cnss sc vavacersus Jase sossnseoerorcsoooores:ssrosteesoo Banbury Town Counci! . cocsscee-ceee | N. H. Dawson, Civil Engineer, Towa Hall, uaa OTET do. 
Road W: rks, Broomhall & Gloasop-rds., Sanderstend Croydva R.D.C, . so sneen | R. M. Chart, Surveyor, Towa Llall, Croydon .......0. -coseessceeesercees dou. 
Road Works, Greyhound-lane, Mitcham ........ do. | o do. 
Additions to The Hollies, Halfway-street, Sidcup .. | Greenwich Guardians ... ............ | T. Dinwiddy, Architect, 12, Croom's-hill, Greenwich, S.B... ........, Jan. 16 
Stone, &e. ELLI TELE OOD HOH CEH OOH EOD POOF OD OOH 04s SOD OES OEOOED HORNE HOR CHELE Rugby U. D. C.. se.. D. G. Macdonald, Civil ‘Engineer, Rn By s... soon 2 ‘onos do 
Waterworks ........ jssetdacgarberesvistebivertvasietshierssce | LOChgelly Town’ Council... ..... .... | Buchanan & Bennett, Civil mugineer. A 2, Hill. strect, Edinburgh do. 
Filter Bed, &c., TT NE T E Congleton Guardians n... wo. | C. R. Hall, Engineer, Congleton .. R T, do. 
Dep t, Queen's. road . E Mi kaaiyaaseens essees | Hastings Corporation ..........008. . | P., HU. Palmer, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings . suai? E do, 
Business Premises, Letterkenny, Ireland .........cc0- | Miss Rooney — uesossesieeoseoesse.. | AL O'Callaghan, Architect, Letterkenny .....0.....c.cccceseceee soneeess do. 
Road Works, Carlton-road .. Friern Barnet U.D.C. vs | B. J. Reynolds, Civil Engineer, Barnet PT do 


Stonework, &c., Otterbourne Waterworks oe ey aoe Corporation... W. Matthews, ‘Engineer, 13, Freach- -stteet, Suita sessa | JOD. TT 


Paving Works, &e., Market Hill .....scccccccsssoscocsesseeee-) Alnwick U.D C. oc... cca e eee G. Wilson, Surveyor, Green Bat, Alnwick e ue neen Err Taena oi 40, 
Sewerage Works chs Secdssivcaverzercos PEET Kilmaicolm (N. B) District Com.| J. Murray, Civil Engineer, County Buildings, Paisley . peer RAE do 
Culverts and Road Diversion, Turweston . ORARAA Buckingham R.D.C.. esee | T. R. Hearne, 25, West-street, ee: PE E A do. 
Broken Granite (6,700 toms). ..cccsccccssssscsesececeseece oec | SPilaby K.D.C. seccccccesscsecsosroeeee] I. A. Busbridge, Civil Engineer, BDILSDY saiseisas seest eacsisaecdussare do. 
slag and Gravel (7,000 tona) sses.. ROTA do. do. do. 
Additions to Asylum, Parkside, Macclesfield Teisi Committee ............. socesceseovce.cooee | H. Bestwick, County Architect, Chester ccs. ce sce carceseeenscee ss] JAD. 1S 
Fewerage Works, Bloxwich... .... essers | Walsall Corporation ........-ceccee0--] Borough Surveyor, Bridge-street, Walsall . do. 
Warehouse, Clarence Mills, Cleckheaton . ernie ‘ Var Rebs vu T. Barker & Son, Civil Eogineers, 5, Bank- street, ‘Bradford . do. 
Organ Chamber, &c., Ton Pantre......ccccccosscesssscceenees O J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Glam .. .. eieiei do 
Tramway Depot, Rochdale- road's sececsoves-eveoeee | BUTY (Lancs) Corporation ........... | A. W. Bradley, Civil Engineer, Bank- street, Bury . AEAEE eee | JAD. 20 
Church Tower, Bettws-y-Coed | RR E TETT Wright & Suns, Surveyors, Lancaster ...... .... P E EENE do, 
House, Brownlow-street, LiVerpo0l .cescscscccscsccceseeseee. Lancs County Council . H. Littler, Architect, County Offices, Preston EEEE do. 
School, Aberfan ....... ‘red usddeseedtedsdedesasaccinsts daiasesiievess:| Merthyr Tydfl School Board J. L. Smith, Architect, 50, High- atreet, Merthyr .. E T do. 
Hospital, Llandough... esssoosessesoseosososesasosso | EODSFUD U.D.O. mao sas Kecuscecsccecs | R J. Evans, Civil Engineer, Penarth .. setai tiita do. 
Additions to Munster Institute ooososoosooouoseopeorssssoses da vasdsesves H. Williams, Office of Public Works, Dublin. deaan ssas ERIT do, 
Hospital, F»kdale . E E PE R M'George, Langholm . sese aese coceescene do. 
Buildings, Change- alley, &e.. ..| Messrs. T. A. Ashton, Limited .. Bee Flockton, Architects, 15, St. James’- row, “She ttield ... aoc do. 
Footbridges, Colwall, Twerton and Hirwain . essees, | Great Western Railway company) © . K. Mills, Paddington Btation ccc ese cee vee scese | JAD. 2l 
"Making-up Tunction-road ess. ss. ccesccssssesceseecceceroe: Brentford U. D.C. aa cu ccececcoceeess W. Nowell Parr, Clifden House, Boston- road, Brentford siasii ds do, 
"Supply of Guernsey Granite and Flints wesc | Acton District Council _............ | Council's Surveyor, 242, High- street, Acton... suecee cen seees do, 
"Pulling down Buildings, Brook-street, S. E.. P Lambeth Guardians ..... 0. ... .... W. Thurnall, Brook- s*reet, Kennington- road, ‘Ss. E. sabrassecuvessayens Jap. 2 
Sewerage Works... Marlborough Towa Council ........ Fairbank & Sons, Civil Engineers, Lendal, York See ewbbwassvece abounds do, 
Restoration, Church, Lockingate, Tuxulyan, ‘Cornwall Vicar and Churchwardens ...,.,.....; Vicar, The Rectory, Luxulyan ... use errari revas do, 
Sewers, &c., Warth Fold to Starkies .. anseris Bury (Lancs) Corporation ............ A: W. Bradley, Borough Engineer, ‘Town Han, Bury .. enei do 
Firebrte ks, &c... veccscsceseoeveeseeee | BAlford Corporation .. ...eseee. . W. Woodward, Engineer, Broom-street, i, Salford asesan | JAD. B 
*Road Making, Kerbing, ‘Paving, Re SEENEN . | Hackney Borough Council .. Boneh Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney .. O A OOT, do. 
“Extension of Riectric Light Works .,,. eresse | Hull Corporation ......... wee | City Engineer, Town Gall, Hull . E AASS do 


Drainage Works at Workhouse . . 
*Rulargement of Head Post Office, Norwich... 
Road Materials, &c. LEE EES CHOHHOCEREOTHEH SE DOeHEEO +- He 


Clonmel (Ireland) Guardians 
Commissioners of R.M. earns &e. 
Hailsham (Sussex) R.D.C. 


E. A. Hackett, Civil Engineer, Workhouse, “Clonmel covers ces Jan, 2% 
The Secretary, H.M. Otce of Works, Storey’ 8 Gate, 8.W 


e LEART EI 


J. Huxley, Civil Mogineer, 17, London-road, Hailsham ..,........ | Jan. Ù 


*Petty Sessional ‘Courts and Offices oi... ». soocecssvceceees, | City and County of Bristol a | H Wiliams, Imperial Chambers, Corn- street, Bristol ..... ... | Jan. 30 
Schools, Penygraig. Wales .........ccccccccccsssccerrcere ossee: | YStradfellte School Board .......... | T. Roderick, Architect, Clifton-strect, Aberdeen . erii weve | Jan 3I 
ae Infirmary at Hatfield ... ....ccccocccsssccecsacs:coe sees Hatfield Union .....cccosssscess cores | C. Smith & Son, 164, Friar- street, Reading .. sestesccespecesacceaseees, | NO date 

Your Houses. Littleborough, “Lancs. ieusaraunwadesdavees Peier T. Wild, Hollingworth- voad, Littleborough RAEES n Saaai : do. 
E at Workhouse, Longtown sorseeses reesorossses J. Murray, Surveyor, Kirklinton, near Carlisle., scsccsccsee sves :e+. do. 
Rebuilding Beach Hotel, Hollingworth Lake, Lancs. iaaio Openshaw & Qill, Architects, 6, Fleet-street, BUCY ...ccecsecee = do. 

an ell 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
soe ea 
ication 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. ' Aia 
be ies 

Draughtsman OTTTTERTT ORF ees ens oosoapon.otooootosasospsotos Met, Borough Bethnal Green OTTEY 1102. omeevces cncvove OPO ROOOC ODEO re cae -Peedeer eens OO eeR eee reeeOgerederced secret enbee Jan. 17 

Architectural Assistant, . COC eceeHecersere CROee cee eo eoreeeee tooto. Suuthbwark Counci? (ZXELIEZTYTTILIETIIES 3, per week .. PELIT (LELI EKTETILITIETTEZITN (LELE EZILILETTXELETTILIETTEZIETITITIIZ ILLETI EEES Jan. 2 


Chose marked with an aster`sk (C Jure advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viii. x & xxii, Public Appointments, pp. xviii d xxii. 


m n DT T a wo OAO T Ke 


TS, PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
BRICKS, &c. 


£ s d. 
Best Blue Pressed 


Staffordshire .. 4 6 6 per 1,000 at railway depot. 


Do., Bullnose .... 4 10 0 is 
Best @ Stourbridge 


Fire Bricks .... 4 4 ° n s ” 
GLazepD BRICKS. 
Best White and 
ee Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers.....- 13 O O ” ” ” 
Headers ........ 120 0 ” 9 T 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
lats ...... 17 O O rT , ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 © ij ”” Py) 
Double Headers.. 16 oOo o pe ” ” 
One Side and two 
a Ends .......... I oOo oO ” r n” 
! Two Sides and one 
| Toes End ......o... o o ” ” ” 
t Splays,Chamfered, 
quints s... 20 0 O ” ” ry 
as Best Dip Salt 
P GlazedStretchers 
g ie and Headers .. 12 o o a ” 99 
ie Quoins, Bullnose, 
k i and eeoeee 14 eo oO ” 30 Ww 
-Z Double Stretchers 15 o o ” n T 
EVAR Double Headers.. 14 o o ji ñ ` 
ne Fa One Side and two 
Ends peeeecoe 15 i+] fo] rd 993 9? 
Two Sides and one 
2 End @annee ener I5 (8) o 9? 98 oe 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Squints........ 14 @ O ” 1 T 
Seconds Quality 
WhiteandDipped 
-— Sale Glazed .... 2 0 0 » _ Jess than best. 
$s. 


les Thames and Pit Sand ........ 7 3 per yard, delivered. 


eh Thames Ballast oocore M2088 oe 6 (o) 


! Best Portland Cement ........ 32 0 per ton, delivered. 


aE Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 o » is 
a, Nore.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
a charge for sacks. 


oÈ. 
‘ Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 28s.od. per ton at rly. dpt. 
a 
it STONE. 
s. d, 
=! Ancaster in blocks .... x 31 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depôt. 
P Bath , í soon I 7 ” 
i Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 ji 
! Beer in blocks .... x 64 os 
: Grinshill 1) A ecoe I IO 9? 
i Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 j 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 
Red Corsehill i 2 5 i 
| Red Mansfield R 2 4 a 
i 2 10 š 


Hard York in blocks .. 

Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes s.d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 2 8 


7) ” 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 o 


- = 
B emrt emb rec cw Re ms ee erapr are ap r F 


ñ 5 5 in. sawn both sides 
; slabs (random sizes) x 3 j x 
és i 2 in. self-faced Ditto o gf ,, és 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
deld. rly. depot. 
y) n n 6 in. sawn both 
| sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
i N deld. rly. depôt. 
; n” ” » 3in. do. I 27 n n” 
i b 
a SLATES. 
i in. in. £ sd. 
: 20X 10 best blue Bangor..1 15 oper 1000 of rzoo at ry.dep. 
i Qs seconds , If 50 ” a 
i 16x 8 best » 6120 és =i 
t 20X 10 best blue Portma- 
1 fs oe eo II 5 o ” ” 
srt 16X8 best bluePortmadoc 6 o o S >i 
| 20x10 best Eureka un- 
a fading green.... 12 2 6 » be 
B- 16X 8 ” ” 7 50 ” ” 
ê 20X 10 permanent green 10 5 o ” ” 
| s 16X8 ji íi 5176 ss n 
s: 
ae TILES. 
Je: S. å. 
a 


je Best plain red roofing tiles..q4r 6 per 1,~00, at rly. depot. 
E Hip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. wo d 
| id Best Broseley tiles ........ 48 6 per 1,000 ar 
ie Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. ae 
k Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
5 brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 i. 
i Do. ornamental Do. eeoe 60 o + 99 a9 
| aipeles ab ecerecesenes 4 oper do% è n» » 
] CY UES ...ssooess 3 9 ” ” ” 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- i 
fordshire Do. (Peakes) . 50O Q per Ir,0o00 9 % 
Lh dea hea suelo 4 1 per doz. a 
Vv ley tiles....cesecoee 3 8 go iB) n 
' WOOD. 
a Buitpinc Woop.—YELLOW. 
ype At per standard. 
pt Deals: best 3 in. by rr in.andqgin. £ s d. £ s.d. 
ee by 9 in. and r1 in........ ...... 13 10 O ISIO O 
Deals : t3 DY Q..ccecccccsesree 13 O O 1410 0 
mi Battens : best 2} in. by 7 in. and 8in., 
E and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in...... 10 0 0O Ir 00 
Battens ; best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6 .. o ro o less than 
La 7 ín. and 8 ia. 
Deals: seconds ......... ‘Kevswewds r o olessthanbest 
Battens: seconds “.....-..00.005 bd OIO Oe hye sk 
bits 2in. by 4 in. anda2in, by 6in. .. 810 0 g10 o 
is vim, by gg in. and 2 in by sin... 8 0 0 goo 


Grey Stone Lime.........+.. 118. 6d. per yard, delivered. 


2 
9 
9” 
9 
99 
99 
ys 
” 
oe 


per ft. super. 
at rly. depôt. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


THE BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. METALS. 
At per standard. | IRon— Per ton, in London. 
a £ s d. s. d. | Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6ft. by aft. £ s d. £ 8. d 
Foreign Sawn Boards— to 3 frt. by 20g 
rin. by rłin. by rin. ....ess. O10 o more than and thicker 250 »% © e 
: battens. » @2g.and24g. 13 50 © © oè 
Jin. eevee tnere re pee eeeseeesvere I O O ye oe ” 2 g. PAE E ee 34 5 fe} e e e 
Fir timber : Best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. Cut nails, 3 in. to6in. ........ 910 © 1000 


or Memel (average specifica- 


(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


tion) esessssssoeosoee sanee 4100 50o 
nds Ui sakceesexeewanenee es 450 4100 
Smali timber (8 in. to ro in.).... 312 6 315 0 LEAD, &c. 
Swedish balks......0..eceeecees 215 9 300 Per ton, in London. 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.).... e.e.. 3° 0 310 0 s. d. S. d. 
orngrs’ Woop. At per standard. Lean— Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 13 0 0 - = «© 
White Sea: First yellow dea's, Pipe in coils ....... E 13 10 O = © o 
3in. by rr in. ss... .....s.... 22 OO 23 00 Soil Pipe.... e... unosnu sack ae 16 00 +e e » 
in. by Qin. s.es.sssesessess 20 O GO 24 O O | Z1NC—Sheet— 
attens, 2tin.and3in.by7io. 15 O o 16 0 o Vieille Montagne.......... ton 2410 0 èe e e 
Second yellow deals,3 in. by xrin. 17,0 o 18 0 O Silesian ....ossssessas.esoas . 24 00 » © >œ 
» 33 3in.by gin. 15 10 o 1610 o | CorpeR— 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7in. 12 © o 13 0 © Strong Sheet....... ....- perib. o r o 
aad yellow deals, 3 in. by rr in. ce as tee N i o 1 i >o o o 
and9 in. ..ussssosossorsecese 1210 O 1310 0 opper nails........... a O 1 I$ a a œ 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by7in. 1010 0 It 10 0 RASS — , 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. Strong Sheet.. s... esee ñ © oit ee @ 
by rrin. ewer tee ov ener eseene 9 0O O 70 O O in ET oC acces esses T O zr I e e cd 
Do. 3in. by g iO, .....0.- 0000 16 o o 17 o o | TiIn—English Ingots...... js or3 » « œ 
Battens.......ses..sessse...e.. I210 O 13 O O | SoLper—Plumbers' ...... ii oo 6h « » oœ 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by Tinmen’s .........-. esa «ee oo 8 eoe e @ 
E ae |: P E er en yess 14 0 0 1500 Blowpipe ........eeee0. 5 oo 9% »% è » 
poo Lin by yin: .s.......... I3 0 © 1314400 
ALLENS... cece creecccrcccscesees IF OO 12 O00 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
ER IDs hidden 55 ox T ır xo o 1210 o |15 Of. thirds ........ cc .ceccecvcecs 2łd. per ft. delivered. 
Do. 3in. by gin. .ssssses.o . u 0 oOo 12 00 » fourths ....... er ore Te ajd. ,, i 
Battens.......esssssessossesese 10 0 O II O O [|21 oz. Nib ecu AE 3 dy ay. 
White Sea and Petersburg :— ry FOUTEDS.. ce rerecececesesecece 3td. 5, 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 1310 O 1410 0 26 oz. thirds ........ 2c. cece cece . shd 7 
m ” » 3in. by gin. 12 10 0 13 0 0 n fourths ........ cc cceccnceee 44d. 4 a 
Battens....... are ia . 1010 o 11 1ọ O [320z thirds .......00. sere ee eeee sìd. p 9 
Second white deals 3in. by 1tin. 22 10 0 1310 © p fourths eee i eet owen sewers sid. 4, " 
E ‘a » 3i0. bygin. 12 o o 1210 o | Fluted sheet, r5 oz..... OEE 330. ni i 
attenSs...... IO O IOIO Q ZI TERETERE TEEET 4 
Pitch-pine A ieee. sues 3 oo 18 o of} Hartley’s Rolled Plate .......... ahd z 
Under 2 in. thick extra ...... - O10 O Iv O /¥e ” ” To 3d. ” ” 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 32 o o 3310 0 n iò ae re ia 34d. 5, ae 
oman (t2 in. and up)........ 2 o o more. 
Ments .esessoseeeso æ... 2 00 2400© 
Seconds, regular sizes ........6. 24 10 O 10 0 | Raw Linseed Oil in pi OILS, &c. all d 
Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 20 0 0 22 00 oe ec in eel he ee aise we rPe ERNOD (O72: 39 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. o 3 6 0 4 6 | " »” »” admums sores a 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— ; Balled n w i E ” : E 
PE) BEE PIPES eercooono eas T) 
a ee ee oneal sik ee in barrels 1.a oy 8 3 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube.. o 50o 056 Rc EE Bi Sure ea SOE ees ” o 3 3 
Dey, Nainseot Oa per ft. sup. as : eee Hs vane ieser wees ases T ss 5 3 
Inch se... as cere cert noenas tees oOo Oo oO o 7 Genuine Ground E à ish White Lead 7) 
} in. do. do. ecoe oo 7 e+ e nS Red Lead. D ng ite a per ton 21 ro O 
Dry Mabogany— 9 TY + cccnccccnecccccccces ” 2I O O 
Honauras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. ne Putty (E E (EERTE KET)] par barrel : S : 
AS LICH 2. cece cers eneeece oe. 0 0 O OII RA Tee ee SET T 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
inc (OE E E E E DE E E E E CE E E E E fo) 1 (0) 2 o VARNISHES &c. 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. : Per gall 
i fich EE enron ya sosiaa H or O28 0 L a. 
eak, per load ......20.2..+2+00- 16 o 0 20 O © | Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 09 16 6 
es i sagen aaa Planks — srg 8. eae Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. x poe 
Prepared Flooring Per square. | Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside woke ne ozé oo 
I in by 7 in. yellow, planed and Sara BAO Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
: T E E PEN E WOEK sseosassoeseoooosooo AA o 1x0 6 
r in. by 7 ia. yellow, planed and Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work 016 o 
. maneg e e A aa 6 017 6| Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work.. .... 1 o o 
1} genet ds yellow, p an san vaa ae er pitied Mec b for inside work.... 016 o 
Se ee een ress e a : xtra Pale Paper Varnish ...........0..seceee O12 O 
A a N a a 
: OE oo ee cece voce cnens Peer eT oir o O 12 Oak and Mah pats: Stic ee 
z in. by 7 in. white, planed and ; o | Brunswick Black seso OSIIN 0 8 6 
„Matched se..osecereerecne ss: COII o 13 Berlin Black ........... E ET A 016 o 
tį in. by i in. white, planed an ; 7 Knotting aes 
matc E EEE TA O 13 oas Óf me bench ond Bech Dal eae eee ene 
6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. Best French and Brush Polish er eeeeoee eomercne 010 O 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
In London, or delivered A. W. B. (Amount should have been stated). 
BA ee eae ar a NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 6 5 o 7 5 0 and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
Compound Girders ,, yj oo ọġoo g ; 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- ; We cannot undertake to veturn rejected communi- 
nary SECLIONDS 1... cece cccerseece 8 2 9 2 6 . 
Flitch Plates ......... ere see. 810 0 aoo Letters or communications (beyond mere news it 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, Scat zac Dare been duplicated for other journals are NOL 


including ordinary patterns .... 7 0o o 


_We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 


METALS. partons ia Rendon: _Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
Iroxn— Tea £4: pen subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
Coit AAEE Doa Fuon ey the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
merchant quality ............ 810 0 9g 0 Oo in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars” .. 1010 0 - - All communications regarding literary and artistic 
Mild Steel Bars............2008 9 © o ọra o | Matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
Hoop Iron, basis price.......... 9 5 0 9 15 o | relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
galvanised.......... 16 0 o - = > | Matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 


"o And upwards, according to size and gaug 


Sheet Iron, Black.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 10 0 O 


e s» è tO24g...en ir o o 
Ai e 0 26g......... 1210 0 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality.—- 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. O20 Bose siwcasces exces 12 10 O 
jr » 22g.and 24g. 13 0 o 
s ia 26 Rend cea eas I¢ 0 0 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 16 10 o 
us »  22g.and24g. 17 0 o 
rere re 18 10 o 


e.) 


not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this headi 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach ue 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays, N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, mor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
tooé., unless in some e ti i 
Mena xceptional cases and for special 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted, 


CHINGFORD.—For new house, Rowden Park E 
Chingford, for Mr. J. J. Spencer. Mr. T, Wilson gre 
tect. 24, New Bridge-street, B.C. :— 

Wood"....neneassee RE EEN. + +2750 


[ See-also-next page. 
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CHURSTON FERRERS (Devon).—For the erection 


of three houses, Galmrton, for Mr. T. B. Bolitho. Mr. 
W. F. Tollit, architect, Totnes :— 
R. E. Narracot, Stoke Gabriel®..........0 4734 


- 


COLCHESTER.—For the erection of two pairs of 
cottages on the Tomlinson Estates. Mescrs, Start & 
Rowell, architects, Colchester, and 54, New Broad-street, 


Dup nt & Co. .. 


00 1,238 | A. Diss 2. ...ceceeee 41,050 
T. J. Ward ..... 1,220 | W. Chambers ...... 99° 
J. Grimes .......006 1,195 | R. Beaumont* ...... g20 


CORK.—For rebuilding saw mills, for Messrs. Eustace 
& Co., Limited. Mr. Arthur Hill, architect, 22, Georges- 


WATFORD.—For the erection of the New Victoria 
Boys’ School, for Watford School Board. Mr. J. Hunt, 
architect, 40, Upper Baker-street, N.W. :— 
S.W. Moscrip .. £8,855 16 | J. Appleby 
G. Wiggs.....++- 8,298 o| Varnell & Son.... 
Du 8,218 o| C. Eames........ 
Holliday & Green- Honour & Son .. 

wood, Ltd. .... Clifford & Gough 
Smith & Sons, G. & J. Waterman 

Ltd. ......00.. 7:519 © | Coulson & Lofts.. 
Tyler & White .. o | C. Brightman.... 

EE 8 oj R. L. Tonge, 
7:243 


° 


an 

“I 

a 

a 

Ca 
oœoo0coc0oo0oo0c0o 


Watford*...... 
R.Morton Hughes 


(e) 


o! o 


eeonven ne 


ingham, Ltd. .. 


7,128 
For Heating System. 
. Metcalf ss... £407 o| Wenham & Waters, 
r& Co......... 384 10| Ltd., London* .. £340 © 
Wontner Smith, 
Gray, & Co. scote 


[e] 
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B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Offce.. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING. 


Convenience Comfort and Economy in Household Arrangements 
IMPORTANT NEW INVENTION: 


Kot Water Instantly Night or Day 


IN ANY QUANTITY AND AT ANY REQUIRED TEMPERATURE, | 
In Bathroom Lavatory Bedroom Kitchen and any part of house 


The “CALI FONT? = 


EWART’S GEYSER FACTORY 346 Euston Road N.W. 


May be seen in action 
and results tested at 


Telephone—751 King’s Cross. 


T 


LONDON.—For the erection of workshop at Great 
Hermitage-street, Wapping, for Mr. A. W. Birt. Mr. 
ohn Parrish, architect and surveyor, Clapton Park, 


HE BUILDER. 


.E.3— 
Alexander Edwards, Cambridge-road* .... £1,600 


NORTHWICH.— For the erection of a house at sewage 
outfall works, for the Winnington Urban District Council. 
Messrs. H. Bancroft & Son, C.E., 88, Mosley-street, 
Manchester :— 


T. Appleton, Northwich® sesessesoeee sees 0H 340: 


WARWICK.—For proposed infirmary at the Warwick 
Union Workhouse, for the Board of Guardians. Mr. 


, Rabe ted ase Francis P. Trepess, architect, Warwick. Quantiiies 
street, Cork. Quantities by Mr. Butler, Dublin : supplied by the ar hte ses : 
a Saas 5,200 pen Oe cease £4,482 P neta 
' D. Hegarty ........ 4,900 | S. Hill .........0.. 453 MILAINE LStiMales. 
D. O'Callaghan .... 4,547 E. & P. O'Flynn* .. 4,360 | Fincher&Co. £15,815 16 o} W. Harvey 
. P. Murphy ezeessso 4455 . Jackson.. 15,618 o o Gibbs .... £13,600 o o 
E ; oer 15,212 14 2 War choses 
. Bowen .. 14,999 Oo o i ee 13, o o 
CROYDON.—For the construction of sewers, Bedding- | W. Hopkins 14.888 7 10 | M. Hughes.. a o o 
ton, Coulsdon, and Mitcham, for the Rural District | J.Rowbotham 14,747 0 o Gowing & 
Council. Messrs. Chart, Son, & Reading, surveyors, Union Parnell& Son 14,708 o o Ingram .. 13,509 0 o 
Bank-thambers, Croydon :— | Lindsay F. Johnson.. 13,414 o © 
i Beddington. Coulsdon. Mitcham. | iaidó 14,514 15 0 |S. Warburton 13,000 o o 
“ Pedrette ...... 4,900 o 9 £280 o o £3,400 o o C. Gray Hill 14,352 o o | Smith& Pitts 12,947 0 o 
Hawkins & Co. 2,310 0 O 1,226 19 6 2,135 15 6 Thompson Exors. of C. 
*Jatksén .....- 2,388 o o 1,566 19 o 1,843 1% o| Bros. .... 14,331 O O Garlick .. 12,900 0 o 
anders ...... 2,228 17 2 1,239 18 Oo 2,053 2 5 Smith &Sons 14,300 o o| W. Faulks .. 12,767 2 3 
Green . š 2,532 19 8 1,440 19 8 1,392 39 8 Pattison & Kelley & Son 12,735 10 o 
ra . 2,177 IO 6 1,231 O O 1,772 7 O ana 14,292 0 0 Mos er 
obnson g- iles on.. 14,1 o of. Ltd., Lough- 
- ley ERRET 2,172 0 o 1,282 o o 1,535 0 o E, Talliss .. i 18 3 koroua ki, 12,000 4 1 
Boiling peck & Broad & Son 13,811 16 10 
O..cceceveee 2,197 O O 1,277 O O 1,370 0 O ; : ; 
Langridge 2,030 © O 4,416 Oo Oo 1,532 0 O Engineering Estimates. 
C8 E 2, oo 1,128 0 o 2,457 o o Summerscales Williams & 
Streeters & Tod- & Sons .... £3700 o o  Sons}Ltd... £2,495 2 9 
oor ee boils 1,895 0 o 1,037 6 9 1,332 3 0 HS & A. Moin 33390 0 o saeir Gas 
seuton, West- argue rif- itting and 
erhamt...... 1,738 O O 1,01 O O 1,292 0 0 fiths, '& Co. 3,280 19 5! Engineering 
ee me 3,190 0 ee aaa: 2,475 © Oo 
ia inning 
HERNE BAY.—For the erection of twenty-five Sons ...... 2,998 10 o| Cooke .... 2,462 0 o 
cottages, Minster Drive, for the Central Cottage Building W. Freer .... 2,884 o 0; Jenkins & Son 2,460 o o 
Club. Mr. E. J. Hammond, C.E., 3, Marlborough- Benham & Bailey & Co. 2,438 o o 
buildings, High-street. Herne Bey :— Sons ...... 2.852 10o o Tomlinson & 
C. W. Welby ....:. £6,075 | C. Jorden .......... £5,375 Dawson Milam® .... 2,280 o o 
E. T. J. Adams .... 6,050] J. Wilford.......... 5,125 | _ Co., Ltd. 2,850 0 o A.J. Kallaway 1,80 o o 
Berry Bros. ..00.... 5,575 | J. F. Thompson 5.125 , Moorwood, 
L. Seager...e ....06 5,500 | C. S. Smillie........ 4,875 Sons, & Co., 
F. Griggs . 5,500 | A. S. Ingleton, Herne Lid, ...... 2,798 o o 
E aE 4,7592 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No. 1365, London Wall, 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 


greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
(CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


| ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


| Established 1834. 


15 Gold Medals and Awards. 


TS 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“TEHE BUILDER” (Published W 

nkted ts 

os 


aare tA elton ii, Maeda dine 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lid, 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE, 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterprooing 
and Preserving Building Materials 
HAM HILL STOWE 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
the Ham Hill Stone Co. 
(incorporating as mee GC Tikt So, 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London t :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, ven-street, Strand, 


Asphalte,—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, tn 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse foon, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-room, 


Bade ae sg og a rE o ty 
E e L ES AD. 


granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 1. 
ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co. e 
SPRAGUE & CO., Ltå., =m 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street, 3 
Fetter-lane, E.C. 

QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED = 
accurately and with despatch. [“Sutue, [© 


METOHIM & SON {or otosan renne 
“QUANTITY SUBVEYO Y AND TABLE, 


“Pre. 


' DIAR 
For 1902, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1} Post UL 


BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box and Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUB REGISTERED TRADE MARK, 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Chief Office : Box, Wilts. 
Branch Office: York Chambers, Bath. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON &O0 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, £0 

Telephone No., 2761 Avenue. 

p 


Registered, Trade Mari, 


Poloncead Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING 


ASPHALTS. 
ACID-RESISTING pAYENG. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 


7 fen + nn 


f a 


Telegrams—*‘ Geyser Londen.” 
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Greyfriars Church, Aberdeen : West Tower ...... ad ee E te 


The Builder. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Selected Design, Municipal Buildings, Walton-on- Thames EE eT Te Te Oe Ee ee os 


Palazzo Bevilacqua, Verona «esemme... 


evpeeeeeeamteeceesanaseesnsees ge sen tveone ePecevVesereee 


Blocks in Text. 


JANUARY 13, 1902 


Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Messrs. Macintosh & Newman, Architects. 
Measured and Drawn by Mr. W. Crum Watson. 
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Students Designs at the Institute of 
: Architects. 


QPAMIE are glad to see 
pf} that the com- 
petitions for the 
prizes offered by 
the Institute of 
Architects for 
designs by stu- 
dents are begin- 
ning to revive, 
and that this year 
the competition for the Soane Medallion 
reminds the elder among us of some of the 
Soane competitions of old days, which used 
to produce drawings and designs far superior 
to those which{we have been in the habit of 
seeing during the last eight or ten years. 
The;prizes which depend mainly upon draw- 
ing have indeed always kept their place ; the 
work done for the Pugin and Owen Jones 
Scholarships and for the Measured Draw- 
ings Medal has never materially fallen 
it is in the two prizes which are 
given for design, the Soane and the Tite, 
that there has been such a feeble appearance 
lately, both in regard to the number and the 
quality of the designs; in fact, there has 
been more than one year recently in which, 
in our opinion, the Soane Medallion ought 
to have been withheld altogether, as a hint 
to students that something better was ex- 
pected of them if they would win the leading 
prize the Institute has to bestow. This 
year we have, however, sixteen competitors 
for the Soane and twenty-four for the Tite, 
and these include a great deal of very good 
work, and two or three at least which may 
be called:remarkable designs. 

The grevival of interest and energy over 
these two competitions may perhaps 
in’ great measure be attributed to the fact 
that the subjects are more interesting frorh a 
purely architectural point of view than 
usual, “and that] they fare such as leave the 
designers} free to consider ‘architectural 
effect as the principal object. It is nearly 
always ‘in plan that tthe Soane competitors 
have been most deficient ; and in the subject 
for}this year, a swimming-bath for a seaside 
town, to be treated (the interior of the bath 


especially) in a monumental architectural 
manner, and in which the “engineering ” 
connected with a swimming-bath was 
allowed to be ignored, the competitors had 
a subject of the greatest architectural 
suggestiveness, while at the same time 
presenting no great difficulties in planning ; 
and in the case of the Tite prize the plan 
was furnished to them, A concert-hall, 
which is a subject that has been 
twice given for the Soane, and pro- 
duced very poor results, ought to have 
been an inspiring one, but the subject 
is a good deal complicated with difficulties 
in regard to planning, seating, and acoustics, 
which seem to have rather deterred com- 
petitors. Of course it is not quite right that 
practical difficulties should be evaded in 
competitions of this kind, part of the value 
of which consists in preparing architectural 
students for the practical problems which they 
will have to solve in actual practice ; but it 
is exceedingly natural that young architects, 
to whom architecture still presents the 
dream of great opportunities of poetic effect, 
and whose enthusiasm for the art is in full 
blossom, should feel more drawn towards 
subjects in which they can develop the full 
capacity of architecture for effect on a grand 
scale; and we are not without sympathy 
with them in this respect. 

There could hardly be a finer opportunity 
for an architect than to be invited to design 
a great swimming-bath as an architecturally 
treated hall, regardless of cost, and with the 
added beauty of the water surface and its 
effects of reflection. The particular point of 
the instruction that it was to be “in a sea- 
side town ” we do not quite perceive, nor, as 
far as we noticed, have any of the com- 
petitors endeavoured to give special point 
to this requirement in the character of their 
designs ; it may have been intended as an 
intimation that it was a locality in which a 
spacious and open site would be more 
likely to be found than in an inland 
town, and that a seaside town would 
be more or less a pleasure resort, and 
would therefore give excuse for treating 
the building in a more than usually 
decorative and festive manner. Of the 
designs submitted there can hardly be a 


question that “Iona” is the finest; it has 
the advantage of being set off by splegdid 
draughtsmanship, but even putting this aside 
it is before all the others in general con- 
ception, and is a design which would do 
honour to any architect. For one thing, the 
author’s plan is a distinct and original 
conception. On the ground floor the two 
long sides of the design assume the form of 
two great sweeping curves, which form a 
loggia on each side for walking ; the straight 
walls of the main swimming-bath forming 
the chord of the arc. This is really an 
architectural idea worth note; it is some- 
thing quite out of the ordinary run of 


planning: there is a touch of genius 
in it. The centre part of the space 
between the curved loggias and the 


swimming-bath is occupied on one side 
by the separate private baths, on the other 
side by a Turkish bath, the remainder of 
the space being open courts. The entrance- 
hall and other apartments at one end, and 
the gymnasium at the other end, form cross 
blocks at each end of the swimming-bath 
block, the curved loggias coming into the 
re-entering angles. The straight side walls 
of the swimming-bath rise above the lower 
buildings, and are treated very effectively 
with large semicircular windows with an 
order of columns which stand free in front 
of the two vertical divisions of the windows. 
It is an unusual treatment to place columns 
in front of a window of this kind, but 
we do not see apy objection to it, and 
it has the effect of carrying on the 
architectural composition across the wide 
spaces of the windows, and. giving the 
apparent support required to the entabla- 
ture. Exterior perspectives were not asked 
for, the interior perspective of the bath pre- 
senting quite enougs work in itself; it might 
be a question how the grouping would look 
in perspective, with the Jower curved 
building in front and the straight wall rising. 
behind it; but at all events the main 
arrangement of the plan would be com- 
pletely indicated in the grouping of the. 
building. The small dome over the entrance 
hall is a very good bit of design. The 
interior perspective is a very fine drawing 

showing a circular barrel vault rising from 


—<—— 


arried on massive square piers, 
hes being shown right 


an arcade c 


rc 
the coffered Cena walls, and the side 


he details. « 
to the e aus. Faust” ; 
eE A carried in colonnades a jtiteriog archit by being too Clever - ea 
ae the arches spring from an entab- Heit rehi ecture of the bath hall iş ; e 
the piers ; ‘ed from the large piers to the | ture, but it necessitates some of their doors | up into bits ; a good deal ofc all cut 
jature carri 


being rather inconveniently narrow. ‘'Tepi- 
darium” shows a somewhat similar idea in 
the treatment of the hall, but there is a 
separate column in front of the main piers, 
and the side arches are not carried back to 
the outer wall, the gallery having a flat 
ceiling behind the arcade—not so bold and 
effective a treatment. The dressing-boxes are 


lever deta; 
the whole wants breadth etal’ bur 
together, =n erent hang 
The Tite prize is legs 
Soane in so far as it isa 


g square-heading opene 
‘ery and wall. The piers an 
naga di decorated with lao 
boldly sketched in, the centre portion = the 
vault being left in panels of plain surface, 
with the object, no doubt, of getting a white 
reflecting surface over the centre of the bath. 
` This is so necessary for securing a bright 
and attractive effect in the water, that it has 
been rather generally assumed that top- 
lighting is almost a sine gud non ina y 
ming-bath, to lighten up the water; an 
practically this is true, but it must be ad- 
mitted that in an architectural sense this 
advantage is secured at the cost of destroying 
the monumental effect of the roof, and as 
this was to be a piece of monumental archi- 
tecture we are inclined to think, as both 


outer wall, leavin 


important than the- 
study in style Only 
quirements, } ‘ 
may feel a special satisfaction in ia that 
it has been so largely and ably cope 


for, as there is no harm in sav; 

Saying, now, tha 
the subject was the sy esti De 
of this journal, r clare dion 


who is very glad t 

it has proved 80 attractee The ae 
was to give a treatment, in Italian architer. 
ture, of the subjoined plan, which is draw 
out from a sketch plan of ea 
da Vinci’s to be found among his ist 
laneous architectural sketches and seks 
published in a book by Baron de Geymiiller 
The plan has been familiar to y 
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“Jona” and some other competitors have of eat years, and we have long thought it as 
evidently thought, that side-lighting best Sy PED iD. [worth doing something with. Leonans 


meets the architectural conditions. The 
dressing-boxes are ranged along the outer 
walls behind the colonnaded screen, and are 
thus prevented from interfering with the 
architectural effect, while they are sufficiently 
close to the water. This 1s an important 
point ; some of the competitors have hidden 
the dressing-boxes away too far from the 
bath; they should be as close to the water 
as they can be without interfering with 
gangway room round it, otherwise the bather 
gets a chill before getting to the water, 
and the space between the bath and the 
boxes leaves a great amount of wet floor 
from the drippings from bathers coming out. 
Some of the competitors appear to have 
thought it a good plan to have entrances to 
the boxes both back and front—a back 
corridor for coming in dressed and a front 
door for issue to the bath when undressed ; 
but this is a mistake; dressing-boxes are 
necessarily small, and to have a door both 
in front and back is inconvenient, besides 
promoting draughts. We do not see why 
« Iona” provided a small “ sea-water bath” 
in his gymnasium block; in a seaside town 
it stands to reason that the main bath would 
be supplied with sea-water; we only wish 
we could get it into our London swimming- 
baths, : 

The two next best designs are perhaps 
‘Balnee” and ‘Tepidarium.” Both of 
them show somewhat the same general idea 
as “Iona ” in the treatment of the swimming- 
bath hall—a great side arcade on massive 
piers, with a semicircular vault. The general 
effect of the interior of “Balneæ” is very 
good, though it does not derive much advan- 
tage from the drawing, which seems to Lave 
been done in a hurry, and the Classic 
columns which are used (not very happily) 
in the manner of angle columns to the main 
piers are disagreeably attenuated in propor- 
tion, and have no diminution ; they look like 
Classic columns used in a Gothic manner. 
The geometrical drawings are however 
very good and carefully treated, and the 
building would be a fine one as a whole. 
It is rather a pity that the author has 
planned his fine octagonal entrance-hall so 
as to cut into one side of the bath hall; the 
junction is cleverly managed, and as the 
competitors were not limited in regard to 
space we presume that he considered this as 


gives a very rough sketch of his notion of 
its architectural treatment, which is not 
Nea eae ies the pias itself is an 
conception, and a ve 

tive one. The designs show ene 
average of merit, and the award of the 
prize will, we should think, be a matter of 
some difficulty. Our own very decided 
opinion is in favour of that signed “la 
Memoriam,” which, not without weak points, 
better arranged for access than in “Balnez,” |Shows more unity of conception and more 
The perfectly plain vault, with its “Welsh ” of architectural genius than any other. The 
groins at the side, looks rather crude in the | design is treated in a severe and restrained 
perspective view, but as a whole this is aj]™@nner; the weak points in it are the 
very meritorious design. curved out buttresses at the base of the 

Among the other designs “Silhouette” | coupled columns in the upper story, which 
shows a fine coloured perspective of the bath | Want a little more “treatment” to carry 
hall, somewhat reminiscent of St. Mark's | them off—they look rather as if the author did 
in general effect; it is not very apparent | 20t quite know what to put there: and it isa 
what is intended to be the material of the } question whether the upper order should not 
warm-tinted walls. In the plan the dress- | have been on a smaller scale than the portico 
ing-boxes are badly arranged, facing each | °rder; as it is, the upper story seems rather 
other on each side of a narrow corridor; on| © crush the lower. There is a grandeur, 
days of full attendance there would be incon- | 2¢vertheless, about the whole thing, and the 
venient crowding here, and the boxes are not | Perspective drawing shows a great deal of 
in sufficiently close connexion with the | 4rtistic power. It should be mentioned that 
bath. The exterior elevations are good the instructions were that the building 
in the main; the chimney is well treated; should be treated as a “Royal Memorial 
the transition from the square to the circular | Chapel,” an idea which the nature of the 
plan in the dome is rather crudely managed. | Plan seemed rather to suggest. Among the 
In “Io,” in many respects a clever design, other designs there are very few that are not 
the bath interior is treated in a dignified interesting and meritorious more or less; 
and effective manner, with side lighting and | Several that are of remarkable excellence. 
a rather heavy segmental-arched ceiling ; | Among these we may mention " Nimrod,” a 
the plan shows the same mistake aş in| Very refined design shown in admirable 
“Silhouette,” of crowding the dressing-boxes | drawings and with a great deal of very 
on each side of an internal corridor, instead | Pretty decorative detail, but rather 
of facing them all towards the bath.|Wanting in the solemnity of character 
“Zeno” shows a very clever design in|Proper to a memorial chapel; “Marble,” 
which brick and coloured faïence are largely |a very good design in Early North 
used, and the dressing-boxes are divided | Italian Renaissance, with flat surfaces 
by columns picturesquely treated ; there is a | and a goud deal of marble inlay; the draw- 
tie-beam roof with a continuous lantern- |ings of this are also admirable. But this is 
light down the centre. There is a good|®°t what Tite intended; his prize was to 
deal of ability in this design, but it is hardly | €ncourage “The Study of Italian Architec- 
what we should call monumental architec- | ture,” and what he meant was Classic Re- 
ture. This is one in which the dressing- | 2aissance, and to that phase of architecture, 
boxes are shown between two corridors and |as we have before said, competitors are 
with front and back doors, which, as already | bound to keep. Not that there should be no 
observed, we regard as a mistake. " Am- Original detail, but that the treatment and 
phibious” is also a ceramic design with | the effect should be such as are founded on 
much cleverness but somewhat eccentric, |and in harmony with the Classic Renais- 
and it seems a mistake to put square piers | Sance—carrying it further, if you will, but 
above the gallery carried by coupled columns | nOt going back, as “Marble” does, to a 
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phase of Italian architecture earlier than |C. Wontner Smith shows a fine collection of | resolution is rather discounted. The matter 
that, and essentially different from it.| studies, a number of which are not very|does not seem to be getting fair or 
Among other good designs are “Gibbs;”|suitably chosen. We imagine that the]open discussion in Liverpool at all. We 
“R.I.P.;” the one marked by a sprig of} drawing of the main western portal of St.| have received further complaints as to 
foliage—the author has rather overdone | Sauveur at Aix, in Provence, was drawn| the action of the leading Liverpool journals, 
rustication, but there is a certain power | from the cast in South Kensington Museum | which it appears are ready to print or re- 
about it; one marked by three red spots, |—at any rate, the stone joints are not] print any letters or remarks favourable to 
graceful but not very original; “ Tendimus,” | shown, and it is therefore useless as a work- | the St. James’s Mount site, and refuse to 
who shows his building finely placed on|ing drawing. His water-colour drawings | print anything on the other side. It seems 
a terraced platform ; “ Bramante da Urbino,” | are good, if somewhat hard, and they seem |to be getting a party or partisan question 
who is to be credited for the bold andjto be chosen rather more for their pic-| rather than an architectural one. 

original treatment of the buttresses to the|turesqueness than as severe architectural 
drum of the dome; “Rex,” who shows a| studies in light and shade. Mr. A. Muir 
graceful and severe design, not very striking | has gone in tor monochrome brush drawings 
but very correct; “Pax,” in whose design | with success, and his measurement drawings 
the lower pavilions, with their decorative | in pencil are well chosen, especially Bishop 
sculpture, are very effectively and power- | Bridport’s tomb at Salisbury. For direct 
fully treated ; and “Rex A,” whose per-|hasty sketches, those by Mr. J. Harold 
spective drawing is the best executed in| Gibbons have considerable charm. W. S. 
the collection, but the design is very much| A. G. sends drawings in both pencil and 
copied from St. Paul’s, and there is no|ink, the best being the pencil ones. Our 


rhe N It is stated that the Depart- 

Admiralty mental authorities have under 

Buildings. consideration a further scheme 
for making an addition to the Admiralty 
buildings now in progress, At present the 
foundations are being laid, by Messrs. 
J. Chessum & Sons, of the block, being the 
third of the group, which will take the place 
of the originally proposed gallery or covered 
way joining the two blocks that have lately 
been erected upon the Spring Gardens 
and New-street site, after the plans 
and designs of Messrs. Leeming & 


drawing—which is not the same thing, excellence in draughtsmanship is to study 
Of the six competitors for the Grissell | drawing from the round, and to draw direct 
medal the one who signs his drawings with |in pen and ink. The first will teach them l , 
a red fleur-de-lis seems to have best com-|the value of light, shade, and shadow; the Leeming, arcmirecta for iie Hew e 
bined a simple and satisfactory treatment ot | second will teach proportion and the use of | 5102S and which aS already occupied, in 
construction with good lighting and a certain |as few lines as possible. The choice of | PS by the executive staff. Even the 
eye to architectural effect, a point which must | Subjects is, of course, most important. sacrifice of the gallery, which would have 
not be lost sight of ; for though the medal| The best single drawing sent in this year ee a pleasing and pele feature 
was instituted for a constructional competi- | for the Owen Jones is that of the Baptistry, $ i š eee ni ate rom the Forse 
tion, one must consider that construction the | Ravenna, by Mr. Edward Bennett. We aaa nee eC Brounc wy EEN aon ee 
best which, ceteris paribus, keeps in mind | think the chances of this gentleman winning i te sae ey ane E oe 
the requirements of architectural effect and | the prize are somewhat spoiled by his choice : ae Ge ae i sues GS 
truthfulness in structural expression, without | of a large coloured enamel, his drawing of | °? ee ee 
, ae : ; ; cleared for a fourth block of buildings to 
which the competition would become only | which has merit for beautiful colour, but the extend eastwardae to. Whitehall by. -tle 
an engineering one. There are clever|thing itself is a decadent and worthless removal of the existing Pa maer Genes 
ponio < Caedmon drawings; Dut tey piece Or ark. Mr. Jamies Meacham ale Office, which ads O the Horse 
are more those of an engineer than an|sendsa drawing of the Ravenna Baptistry, | © Bards and ihe soith wing ol Ricley 
: g of Ripley’s 
architect. and a bay of St. Appollinare Nuovo, Ravenna, Admiralty at Whitehall. If the whole build- 
The competitions for the prizes in which | rather harshly drawn. The remainder of]. ee aled doer and aner one erected 
drawing aone 8 poncenneds, exes ing | his subjects TRT well drawn ma wel ve should be much better pleased. It might 
original design, must be more briefly noticed. | selected, including a beautiful head of St. be well work theexpennivice 
There is unusually large competition for the | Catherine cf Alexandria, from the church of 
measured drawings medal and 10⁄4 We]|St. Domenico, Siena. Mr. L. Rome Guthrie hee A DECISION of a good deal of 
wish this prize were larger, not because|has been to Spain, and has made a good chine and practical importance, that of 
the subject of study needs greater attraction, | drawing of the remarkable wrought iron | Scttled Estates. 5. v. Treake is reported 
but as a more suitable recognition of the|screen in the Royal Chapel, Granada. He];, the current number of the official Reports. 
good work that is done. Such measured |also shows a very true—though slight— By the Settled Land Act, 1890, capital may 
drawings as those of Lindisfarne Priory are | perspective study of one of the doorways of | pe spent on additions to the estate which are 
valuable records of fine Mediæval work,| St. Mark’s, Venice, and a portion of the reasonably necessary, and the question arose 
which must, as years pass, grow more and | ceiling from the church of Santa Maria dei] . ether capital sums could be expended on 
more ruinous, however well conserved. It} Miracoli, Venice, one of the most beautiful | a5 electric light installation on a number of 
is a difficult subject—particularly the plan— | cinque-cento churches in Italy. Mr. Percy | London houses in South Kensington. It was 
and it is very well done. “Iaca ” sendsa|E. Nobbs has made a careful drawing of given in evidence that the houses in question 
set of drawings of Houghton Hall, a plain, | the marble wall facing at the west transept | in Cranley-place, Sumner-place, and Onslow- 
well-disposed building, designed by Camp |of St. Mark's, Venice, and a scheme of} gardens were all unlet, and in order to meet 
bell early in the eighteenth century. The| mosaic decoration for a church of the form | modern requirements it was necessary that 
subject is rather a dull one for choice, and | and scale of St. Fosca, at Torcello, showing | they should be fitted with electric light—a 
the interest of sculpture and ornament is | considerable feeling for colour decoration. | noticeable illustration, by the way, of the 
rather slurred over. Aston Hall is again| Mr. V. T. Cummings and Mr. Ramsay | manner in which electricity is becoming the 
represented by “H. T.,” and there are two | Traquair also show interesting work. normal method of illumination in domestic 
sets of Bolsover Castle, the best being that buildings. The application was granted by 


Oe 
by “ Cavendo Tutus.” King Henry's Gate, Mr. Justice Joyce on the ground that the 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, is a good sub- NOTES. system of lighting fell within the words of 


WE are informed that at the|the Statute. But he confined his sanction to 
sets, and the year is remarkable for there PaE last meeting ‘of the Liverpool | the wiring of the houses, and would not 
being no Gothic building represented. This ` Corporation Finance Com- | extend it to fittings such as are usually pro- 
is due partly to the prevailing Renaissance | mittee it was resolved (one member dis- | vided by a tenant. Probably the same point 
phase, and also, we are inclined to think, | senting) “that so far as that Committee | will arise, sooner or later, in regard to 
to the ease with which English Renaissance | were concerned the preamble of the Liver- country houses, which seem to be on a 
work can be measured and drawn, compared | pool Cathedral Bill be not opposed, and that | somewhat different footing. Presently, 
with English Gothic of the thirteenth and | the Town Clerk, Controller, and Surveyor | perhaps, we may have to consider the 
fourteenth centuries. bring up the heads of agreement as to the application of the Settled Land Act to steam 
The Pugin Studentship is given expressly | transfer of St. James’s Mount to the Cathe- | heating and efficient ventilation. 
to promote the study of Medizval architec- | dral Committee.” If, however, it is the fact, l 
ture, and generally produces excellent | as we are informed, that three members of | _ | Tego THE South Metropolitan Gas 
studies both in freehand and from measure- | the Finance Committee are also members of | South London Co. seeks power ima bill to be 
ment, but this year the twelve sets sent in| the Cathedral Committee, one of them being Sas: introduced during the T 
are hardly up to the usual standard. Mr.|its Hon. Secretary, the significance of this | session of Parliament, not only to substitute 


ject well drawn. In all there are twelve 


the old method of testing for illuminating 
power during certain limited hours of the 
evening for the present system of testing at 
any hour of the day or night by the more 
satisfactory table photometer, but also to 
raise the limit of sulphur impurities during 
the summer months to 22 grains per 
100 cubic feet on an average of six days. A 
clause is also introduced stipulating that the 
"testing places shall be those at present in 
use, one for each station for manufacturing 
gas, and in case of any change in any 
such station, the substituted testing place 
shall be on a leading gas main not less than 
18 in. in diameter from which the supply of 
gas is taken, and at a distance not more than 
two miles from a manufacturing station.” 
These testing clauses ought to be strenuously 
opposed by the Local Authorities and gas 
consumers of South London. The stipu- 
lation that the illuminating power of 
the gas may only be tested after 5 p.m. 
is ridiculous, unless a heating power test is 
substituted in the daytime for the illuminating 
power test. We are not, however, surprised 
to find that no reference is made to the heat- 
ing value of the gas. We fail also to see any 
reason for raising the limit of the sulphur im- 
purities. Other gas companiesare able to keep 
the impurities well below the present statutory 
limits, and the proposed increase would be a 
retrograde movement. The stipulation that 
the testing-place shall not be more than two 
miles from a manufacturing station is also 
objectionable. The Company has undcr- 
taken to supply a certain district with gas, 
and should supply every street main in that 
district with gas of good quality. If the 
gas deteriorates by travelling, the manufactur- 
ing stations should be sufficiently numerous 
and well distributed to give a satisfactory 
supply to the entire district. Possibly the 
company may at a future date decrease the 
number of gasworks, and produce all their 
gas at one large station. In such case the 
provision that there shall be one testing- 
place for each manufacturing station at a 
distance of not more than two miles might 
be convenient for the company, but the pre- 
sent arrangement by which the number and 
location of the testing places is prescribed 
by officials appointed by the Board of Trade 
is better for the consumers. 


AT the conference of repre- 
sentatives of London local 
authorities last Monday to 
consider the question of telephone charges 
and service, a letter was read from Lord 
Londonderry in which he points out the 
few small reductions in the charges which 
the Post Office have effected. He also 
stated that the agreement between the Post 
Office and the National Telephone Co. 
was not subject to ratification by Parliament, 
The question seems to us to be rather a 
mysterious one. Modern telephony is 
very different from the telephony of 
even six years ago, yet Mr. A. R. Bennett 
then advised the London County Council 
to charge a 10/, rate, which would include a 
10 per cent. Post Office royalty. The pre- 
sent Post Office charges are almost double 
that proposed by Mr. Bennett, and hence he 
must either have made a large error in his 
calculations or the London public must be 


Telephone 
Charges in 
London. 


grossly overcharged, The conference passed | 


a resolution asking the Lord Mayor to 
bring the question of the agreements be- 


sween the National Telephone Co. and the | 
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Post Office before the House of Commons 
in the reply to the King’s Speech, so that it 
may be referred to a Select Committee. It 
seems to us that the prospects of telephony 
for the coming year are distinctly bright. At 
Glasgow there are at present 6,000 sub- 
scribers to the Corporation telephones, and 
new subscribers are coming in at the 
rate of nearly 200 per week. The 
National Telephone Co. have greatly im- 
proved their service in Glasgow by putting 
their cables in various of the underground 
railway tunnels, which they can do without 
asking the permission of the Corporation. 
We expect that the Company will not 
venture to cut rates in Glasgow in the way 
they are doing at Tunbridge Wells, where 
they are offering an unlimited service for 4/ 
per annum. It is obvious that this district 
will soon be one of the best telephone areas 
in the Kingdom. Portsmouth is going to 
start a municipal service, and Dublin, Man- 
chester, Brighton, and Hull, all of which 
have prosperous municipal electric lighting 
stations, are seriously considering the tele- 
phone question. 


THERE is probably no place in 
England which retains so com- 
pletely its immemorial character 
as a fishing port as Brixham, But modern 
requirements cannot be dispensed with even 
by an ancient port, and what is greatly 
needed at Brixham is the efficient comple- 
tion of the outer breakwater. Brixham is a 
secure port except in north-easterly gales, 
and then it is completely exposed to the 
sea. The old breakwater, built in 1802, 
forms a small inner harbour. A new break- 
water trom Berry Head on the south-west of 
the port was commenced several years ago, 
It is still, however, uncompleted, and has the 
appearance of remaining in this state. If 
elongated to the ncrth, and efficiently com- 
pleted, it would give the Brixham trawlers 
complete protection, and render the port a 
secure anchorage in all weathers. The smal! 
old harbour was suitable enough a century 
ago; now it is obvious that the completion 
of the new harbour is urgently required. If 
the Harbour Commissioners are without 
funds to complete it, the Government should 
take up the matter again. 


Brixham 
Breakwater. 


St. OJave’s and THE Governors of the Founda- 

St. Saviour's 
Grammar School tion have agreed with the 

Foundation. sanction of the Board of 
Charity Commissioners to effect a sale of 
the St. Saviour's Grammar School premises 
for 4,0007, The school buildings and dwell- 
ing house occupy a site of about 8,000 ft. 
superficial on the north side of Sumner- 
street, Southwark, adjoining the Church of 
St. Peter, which had been given by Dr. 
Charles Sumner, Bishop of Winchester; 
they were built of brick with stone dressings 
from Christopher Edmonds’s designs, in 
1839, after the domestic Elizabethan style, 
the cost being defrayed by contributions 
from the parishioners (1,700/) and the 
trustees of the Jocal Hyndman Bequest. 
Mr. W. Campbell Jones has prepared 
plans and designs for the new girls’ 
school ot the Foundation to be erected 
on the north side of New Kent-road, 
near Buckenham-square. On June 4, 1562, 
a charter of incorporation was granted to 
Queen Elizabeth’s Free Grammar School of 
St. Saviour's, Southwark, as first established 
by Thomas Cure, the Queen's saddler (04, 


1588), and William Emerson (04. 1575), with 
‘some other discreet and more sad inhabi- 
tants of St. Saviour’s” for thirty bays of 
both poor and rich parishioners. In“ By- 
gone Southwark,” 1895, Mrs. Boger mentions 
that the founders bought in May, 1562, a 
part of the Green Dragon, formerly Cobham's 
Inn, a town mansion of Lord Cobham of 
Sterborough. Those old buildings, standing 
on the south side of churchyard, were blown 
up with gunpowder for staying the course of 
the fire that consumed much of that quarter 
of the Borough in May, 1676. The later school- 
house, which in its turn gave place, 1839, 
for an extension of the Borough Market, is 
illustrated in Wilkinson’s “ Londina” and in 
the J/irror of April 18, 1840. A scheme of 
the Court of Chancery ratified in 1850 recast 
the statutes of the foundation, of which the 
advantages are no longer restricted to resi- 
dent parishoners, and the income of the 
charity has materially increased during 
recent years. 


At the Fine Art Society's 
Gallery there is on view a col- 
lection of drawings by the late 
Miss Kate Greenaway, which goes to con- 
firm us in the opinion we expressed in 
regard to a former exhibition, that this 
artist's range was very limited, and that she 
failed in the attempt to produce finished pic- 
tures. The only one at least of the larger 
water-colour drawings here which can be 
considered a success is the "Boy with 
Basket of Apples” (57), and even this wants 
the breadth and freedom of style of true 
water-colour art; it is more like a decorative 
picture. Miss Greenaway’s real success was 
in her small drawings for what may be 
called decorative pages ; in these she struck 
a new vein, and they are charming in 
their grace and delicacy of design and 
execution. Did Miss Greenaway study 
Stothard specially? Her work rather sug- 
gests it; she has both his good and bad 
qualities ; his peculiar airy grace in treating 
small figure groupings, and his bac drawing 
of figures walking, in which Miss Greenaway 
fails in exactly the same kind of way. Inthe 
middle room at the same gallery is a small 
but charming collection of water-colour 
landscapes by Mr. Newton Benett, which are 
well worth a visit. There is a certain same- 
ness of tone about them; all the subjects 
seem to be treated, so to speak, in the same 
key ; but they are most delicate and beautl- 
ful landscape work, and most conscientiously 
executed. There is not one among them 
without its attraction, but among the best 
may be mentioned "Eton ;” “Streatley Mill; 
“Fairford Mill; ” “The Dean’s View, Canter- 
bury;” “ Greyfriars, Canterbury ; ” and “ Dor- 
chester Abbey.” Mr, Benett, it may be 
observed, treats old buildiogs, as in the 
pictures of the Thames-side mills, with 
great accuracy and character ; in this respect 
his work should be quite satisfactory to 
architects. 


The Fine Art 
Society. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us 4 

Isle of Wight ~ for this 
Victoria Memo- Copy of the conditions 
rial Competition. competition, which are such 
that we warn architects against competing 
The committee require a design for 3 
memorial to cost not more than 1,000 
What competitors are to expect may 
gathered from the following quotation from 
the conditions :— 


25/4. is offered for the accepted 


“A premium of 
2 ttee 


design; but if in the opinion of the commi 
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none of the desigas submitted are found to be 
suitable such premium may be withheld. The 
accepted design will, on payment of the said 
premium, become the property of the committee, 
and no commission is to be paid to the competitor on 
the design being carried out. 

Every design submitted is to include ground 
plan, elevation, sections. and other details to enable 
the same to be carried out, and be drawn toa scale 
of one inch to the foot.” 


Even if an ordinary building were in ques- 
tion the architects commission would amount 
to 5o/.; but a work such as this memorial 
must be could not be reckoned as paid for 
ata 5 per cent. commission ; it is decorative 
work of a special character. The Com- 
mittee propose therefore that the success- 
ful (?) competitor should present them with 
the whole design and working details of a 
work of art, at half the charge which would 
be due to him for carrying out a villa; and 
(which in the eyes of many will be a more 
serious injury) propose to carry it out them- 
selves without his supervision. It is stated 
that a “duly qualified adjudicator” will be 
appointed to make the award, “if in the 
opinion of the Committee it is necessary.” 
No “duly qualified ” adjudicator would con- 
sent to act on such a competition, and we 
hope no duly qualified architect will enter 
into it; he will be very fvolish if he does, 


ee ee 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 


ON Monday evening last a meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution was held at No. 12, Great 
George-street, S.W., Sir John Rolleston, M.P., 
President, in the chair. The minutes having 
been read and confirmed, and some donations 
to the Library and Library Fund announced, a 
paper on “ Rivers’ Pollution : Purification of 
Trade Waters from a Mill-Owner’s Point of 
View,” was read by Mr. John H. Hanson. The 
following are the principal portions of the paper: 


The question of the purification of the 
rivers of the country has occupied the atten- 
tion of Parliament from time to time since the 
appointment of a Commission, in 1857, to 
inquire into the best means of preventing 
the pollution of rivers. At that time rivers 
and running waters were used as practically 
the only available means of carrying away 
the sewage of towns and populous places, as 
well as the refuse arising from industrial 
processes and manufactures. The effect of 
this had been to seriously prejudice the 
general health of the public, to silt up the bed 
of many rivers and streams so as to obstruct 
the natural flow, to interfere with the navigable 
portions of the rivers, and to cause the flat 
low-lying Jands to become subject to floods, 
which left deposits of the solid matters. 

The object of this Paper is to deal more par- 
ticularly with that part of the question which 
relates to the refuse arising from industrial 
processes and manufactures, as distinct from 
domestic sewage, and to consider the effect of 
the legislation on the subject upon the owners 
and occupiers of works which are brought 
within the scope of the various Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed since the report of the Royal Com- 
mission in 1867. My experience on the sub- 
ject has reference more particularly to the Aire 
and Calder Basin, or the district which ts 
within the special powers of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire Rivers Act of 1894, where the 
industries largely consist of the manufacture of 
cotton, woollen, and worsted cloths, including 
the dyeing and finishing processes ; and at the 
outset I should like to say that so far as I have 
been able to gather the opinion of the manu- 
facturers, they do not object to or wish to put 
difficulties in the way to prevent the purifica- 
tion of the rivers and streams, but they find 
difficulties which affect them very materially. 
At the date of the Commission appointed in 
1857 the mills and factories in these districts 
were almost wholly situate on the sides of the 
rivers and streams, from which water was 
taken for water-power and also for the various 
processes of the trade. The Aire and Calder 
Basin is supplied with water from mountains 
of millstone grit, largely covered with moor- 
land to the north and west, and it is from this 


stratification that much of the pure spring 
water is derived. The chemival character of 
this water is peculiarly suitable for the several 
processes of the manufacture of cotton, 
woollen, and worsted cloths, and in conse- 
quence of this and the proximity of coal the 
trade has settled in these districts. 

Many of the manufacturers had gained rights 
by prescription, as against the riparian owners 
down stream, to discharge their trade refuse 
water, as well as ashes and cinders from the 
firing of the boilers, into the streams, and 
millions of gallons of fouled trade waters per 
day, while hundreds of thousands of tors of 
ashes and solids per annum were put on to the 
banks and into the beas of the rivera and carried 
down by the floods to the lower reaches, there 
to be dredged out by the navigation so as to 
keep the channel open. In cases where 
rights had not been gained by lapse of 
time, the rivers were so polluted that 
many riparian owners took little trouble 
to prevent further pollution. So far as the 
public authorities were concerned, a manu- 
facturer could discharge his ettluents into a 
river without let or hindrance unless he caused 
a nuisance injurious to health, or damaged a 
public fishery, &c. Thus, in practice, a manu- 
facturer had an easy means of disposing of his 
trade waters. 

It will be well, perhaps, at this point to refer 
briefly to the various Acts of Parliament which 
have been passed since the Commission of 
1857, so far as they relate to manufacturers and 
trade refuse waters. 

The Public Health Act, 187§.—Section 21 
provides that “the owner or occupier of any 
premises within the district of a local authority 
shall be entitled to cause his drains to empty 
into the sewers of that authority,” subject to 
his giving notice of his intention so to do, and 
complying with the regulations of the authority 
as to the mode of connexion. Section 4. 
“Land and premises are defined to include 
messuages, buildings, lands, easements, and 
hereditaments of any tenure,” which clearly 
appears to include factories. 


Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, 


By the passing of this Act prescriptive rights 
to pollute rivers or streams were largely 
affected, as it was made an offence to put into 
a stream “ any poisonous, noxious, or polluting 
liquid proceeding from any factory or manu- 
facturing process.” But the sweeping effect 
of this enactment was considerably curtailed 
by other provisions which clearly showed that 
Parliament did not intend the Act to be made 
a means of harassing the manufacturing com- 
munity, and that the Legislature recognised 
the importance of interfering as little as 
possible with the staple trade of the country. 
With one exception (inmaterial to the present 
Paper) proceedings are only to be taken by 
a sanitary authority, and then only with 
the consent of the Local Government Board. 
Before giving any consent that Board are to 
“have regard to the industrial interests 
involved in the case," and to the ‘circum- 
stances and requirements of the locality.” and 
must further be satistied that “means for 
rendering harmless” the polluting liquids 
“are reasonably practicable and available 
under all the circumstances of the case, and 
that no material injury” to the industry 
involved will result. ín other words, the mere 
fact that polluting liquids are discharged from 
a factory is not in itself to constitute an offence. 
Quesiions of cost to the manufacturer and 
efficiency of any possible treatment are 
amongst other matters to be considered by the 
Local Government Board in connexion with 
any proposed proceedings. 


Local Government Act, 1888. 


The Act of 1876 remained practically a dead 
letter until the Local Government Act of 1888 
enabled County Councils to enforce it, and also 
provided for joint committees of local authort- 
ties being formed for the same purpose. In 
1891 the Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee 
and the Ribble Joint Committee were formed, 
followed two years later by the body now 
known as the West Riding of Yorkshire Rivers 
Board. Since then the Mersey and Irwell 
Joint Committee and the West Riding of York- 
shire Rivers Board have obtained special Acts 
of Parliament, by which proceedings, under 
similar restrictions to those contained in the 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act of 1876, may 
be taken in the magistrates’ court and penalties 
recovered without an order being made. 

With respect to solids, under the Act of 1892 


the manufacturer would be prevented from 
putting his ashes, &c., in such a position as to 
render it liable to fall or be carried into a 
stream. In other respects these special Acts 
did not materially alter the law, but their 
enforcement has given rise to great contro- 
versy. 

The question will suggest itself here: If a 
millowner can no longer discharge his wasle 
liquids into the streams without fear of litiga- 
tion, can he not solve the difficulty by passing 
them into the public sewer ? 

The answer to this question depends upon 
the construction put upon the two Acts of 
Parliament already referred to—viz., the Public 
Health Act, 1875, and the Rivers Pollution 
Prevention Act, 1876. Section 21 of the first- 
mentioned Act, as already stated, empowers 
the owner or occupier of any premises to 
empty his drains into the public sewer, and 
“ premises ” include factories of all kinds. But 
it has been contended that a local authority 
can only be compelled under this Act to 
receive domestic sewage, and not manufac- 
turing liquids. Apart from other considerations, 
colour is given to this contention by the fact 
that Section 7 of the Rivers Pollution Pre- 
vention Act (that is to say, a section of an Act 
passed a year later) declared that facilities 
should be given by local authorities to enable 
manufacturers to carry their waste liquids 
into the public sewers. 

The point has been before the courts several 
times of late years, but the judgments are not 
so clear as could be desired. Notwithstanding 
that two of them favour the view that a manu- 
facturer has a right under the Public Health 
Act to drain into a sewer, yet having regard to 
the general view of the whole legal situation, 
it will probably be advisable for mill occupiers 
to carefully consider the provisions of the 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, Section 
7 of which Act says, every “local authority 
having sewers under their control, shall give 
facilities for enabling manufacturers within 
their district tocarry the liquids proceeding 
from their factories or manufacturing pro- 
cesses into such sewer.” Bo far so good, but 
these “facilities” are coasiderably limited by 
the provisoes that follow. 

1. The authority cannot be compelled to 
receive liquids which prejudicially attect the 
structure of the sewers. 

2. The authority cannot be compelled to 
receive a liquid which would prejudicially 
affect the sale or the agricultural application of 
the sewage. Nowadays cases must be rare 
which could fall within this restriction so far 
as regards sale, although it should be borne in 
mind that a quarter of a century ago, when 
the Act was passed, it was no doubt more 
generally thought that sewage might be a 
marketable commodity. 

3. Liquids which, by their temperature or 
other characteristics, Cause a nuisance to health 
are likewise within the provisoes. 

4. Facilities cannot be required when the 
sewers are only sufficient for taking the 
ordinary sewage of the district. Undoubtedly 
this isa ground of refusal behind which a Local 
Authority may easily shield itself from assist- 
ing its largest ratepayers. Moreover, it is by 
no means clear that in laying down new 
sewers it is the duty of the Authority under 
this Act to make provision for trade eftluents ; 
and, further, it is not clear that when preparing 
a scheme for sewerage works provision should 
be made for trade effluents. 

5. The granting of facilities must not inter- 
fere with any order of a court respecting the 
sewage of the district. In other words the 
taking of trade eliluents must not cause the 
Local Authority to break any order of court 
ordering them to abstain from the pollution of 
a stream. 

From these provisoes it will be seen that the 
position of a manufacturer under the Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Act is much less favour- 
able than it would be under the Public Health 
Act, if that Act was conclusively and finally 
held to confer an independent right to dis- 
charge trade liquid into the sewers. 

But taking matters as they are, let us con- 
sider what conditions (if any) a local authority 
can impose before granting “facilities” under 
the Act of 1876. In the absence of any direct 
provision of the legislature on this point it 
may be assumed that the authority can impose 
such regulations as may be required to prevent 
any breach of the provisoes to Section 7 and 
kindred restrictions. Tħus conditions may be 
made as to the extraction of solids, and for the 
preliminary treatment—of such effluents as 
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would otherwise, when in a sewer, cause] 2. That means are known for purifying liquids 
injury to health, or interfere with the sale of the | of the like character. 

sewage, or damage the structure of the sewer, | 3- That the Rivers Board were not aware of 
&c. In an ordinary way the authority could | any circumstances why such means should not be 
not demand any monetary consideration for | 2PPlied in the particular case under inquiry. 


allowing the connexion, but they might do so] No evidence is given to show specifically by 
before they took any effluent which by law] what process this can be done, or as to what 
they were not bound to take. Perhaps they | may be the probable capital cost, or the annual 
me! ae be oar lay ie oae cost of continuing the process, so as to enable 
regulations as to the time and mode ot dis- {the inspector to form an opinion as to whether 
charge. , ' the business can afford to undertake the cost, or 
a nen a spans ithe D ye will be unable to do so. The mporn ot 
en permitted or authorised by the Local jthis part of the question lies in the fact tha 
Authority, the latter will have great difficulty the Teal Cement Board's inquiry is 
in legally cutting off the same, more especially | virtually the only opportunity afforded to traders 
after the lapse of years. ; by the Act, of ascertaining the nature and cost 
eas it ree oo ithat a täillowner of the works and processes to be elabi ea and 
Can be prevented (unless he has acquired pre- | carried out for the purpose of rendering harm- 
scriptive rights, and whether he can do so or | less the trade einn. for whether the condi- 
ne: is, pore pond ay ee eee into | tions ot the oD econ can ae canot e 
e sewer matters falling within the provisoes | complied with, is a question which cannot be 
to Section 7, or being injurious to health or | raised before the justices on the prosecution 
interfering with the free flow of the pth for penalties. When the consent of the Local 
apan hrii ig e connexion gees Government Board has been given e only 
interfered with. ere is one set of cases | evidence required to be given before the 
where even the right of admission to sewers | justices is as to the fact of pollution. So that, 
sa not ava a eee pia is v practically, the only thing e i = mann 
water is taken from a stream ior manulac- | facturer to do is to put down a plant and purify 
turing purposes ; a riparian proprietor lower fhis trade waters before discharging them into 
down may insist on the water being returned | either the river or into the public sewer. This 
after user in order to prevent a diminution of | involves the manufacturers and the trade gene- 
the stream, unless, ee a pie PEN ight rally in a very serious francigi responsibility. 
to discharge the water elsewhere than into the | In cases known to me, the annual cost of 
stream has been acquired. treating the trade waters would amount to 
The legal position of a manufacturer may be | more than the full rateable value of the works. 
summarised thus :— This new tax upon the Mane must be admitted 
x. A millowner can be proceeded against in | to be a very serious one, an has caused con- 
respect of polluting liquids passing from his | siderable anxiety and trouble in the districts 
premises into a stream, but no proceedings | where the Acts are being enforced by Boards 
may be taken without the consent of the Local | established for the purpose, such as is the case 
Government Board, and upon the manner in | in the Woe y E 
which the Local Government Board construe} But this feature of the position is not the 
their duty under this head largely depends the | only one the manufacturer complains of. Any 
reality or otherwise of the safeguards imposed | new imposition which may fall upon a par- 
for the protection of the industries. ticular trade or industry, although not wel- 
2. Even if, as Mr. Justice Charles held, |comed by the trade in these days when foreign 
Section 21 of the Public Health Act, 1875, gave | competition is being so severely felt, is yet 
: i iquids into | robbed of a ground for serious objection and 
an absolute right to discharge trade liquids in ol a | 
the public sewers, this right would appear to acetal it falls equally upon all engaged 
be qualified by the Rivers Pollution Prevention | . 
Ace 1876, Section 7, and, if so, is subject to the i ais oes figures will show the position 
restrictions and limitations contained in the} + retier to :— 
provisoes to that section. 
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3. If a connexion be once made with the No. of | No. of - 
sewer with the consent of the local authority, Manufactories | Manufactories 
the latter can only prevent the discharge of =o OE eKaging Total, 
such trade effluents through it as cause a Sewers. and Streams. 
breach of one of the above-mentioned prc- | : ae 
visoes. | 

As to the first of these positions, Section 11, Mane aare ae a re 
Sub-section 5, is the clanse which was inserted | West Riding of ! 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire Rivers Act, Yorkshire ...... 751 3 | 2,000 
1894, as a protection to “industry or trade,” 101 1,662 | z6 
and this section provides that “the Rivers ! 


Board shall not take proceedings against any 
person under this part of this Act, and the| By these figures it will be seen that out of 
Local Government Board shall not give their | 2,663 manufactories in these two districts, 
consent to such proceedings, unless the Rivers | r oor are discharging their trade waters into 
Board and the Local Government Board re-|the public sewers, and so escaping the cost 
spectively are satished, after due inquiry, and] and responsibility which falls upon the re- 
having regard to the reasonableness of the| maining 1,662 manufacturers, who discharge 
cost and the effect on the industry or trade in | into the rivers and streams. 
question, that means for rendering harmless] The effect of this is, that some manufacturers 
the poisonous, noxious, or polluting liquid are | who are not connected to the public sewer, 
reasonably practicable and available under all | making the same class of goods as their 
the circumstances of the case, and that nof neighbours who are connected to the public 
material injury will be inflicted by such pro- sewer, which goods have to be sold probably 
ceedings on the interests of such industry or | to the same buyer, or at all events in the same 
trade.” market, have not only to bear the expense of 
On the face of it this clause appears to afford | purifying their own trade waters, but con- 
some protection to the industry, but in practice | tribute largely through the rates towards the 
itis not so. The manufacturer expected that | cost of purifying those of their neighbours and 
the Local Government Board would require | competitors. 
the Rivers Board, who are the prosecutors, to] Thirty-eight per cent. of the trade get off 
prove their case by showing that “having | practically scot free, and 62 per cent. have to 
regard to the reasonableness of the cost and | bear a tax of, on the average, 103. to 12s. in the 
the effect on the industry or trade in question | ¢ and contribute, in addition, to rates which 
means for rendering harmless the poisonous, | åre increased by the advantageous position 
noxious, or polluting liquid are reasonably | occupied by 38 per cent. of their competitors. 
practicable and available under all the circum-| This seems to be fair ground for complaint. 
stances of the case, and that no material injury | The manufacturers whose works are upon the 
will be inflicted by such proceedings on the! stream have in times past been considered to 
interests of such industry or trade, ' occupy a position of great advantage by reason 
Instead of this, however, the Local Govern- | of the facilities for disposing of their fouled 
ment Board throw upon the manufacturer the | trade waters. That advantage has been taken 
onus of proving the contrary. l away by the legislature, and they are now 
The evicence given by the officials of the | handicapped by a serious financial responsi- 
Rivers Bọard at the Local Government Board | bility. 
inquiries under this Act 1s confined to the} Jn other words, the liability to purify the 
following points :— trade wae in come ae ual ne er 
iqui i ich iz | as such, of no value whatever, and this, wi 
Be e Nay a i i tte uncertainty of being able to satisiy the 


officials of the Rivers Board (no standard of 
purity having been fixed), makes it advisable in 
some cases to close the premises and move 
into a district where the Sanitary Authority 
admits all fouled waters into the public sewers, 


A most discouraging and unsatisfactory con- 


dition, which at the outset faces a manufacturer, 
is the fact that the known methods of dealing 


with trade waters, so as to render them ft 
to be discharged into a running stream, 
with a reasonable prospect of satisfying the 
Rivers Board, are only in the experimental 
stage, and the manufacturer has reason to 
fear that after he has expended his capital, he 
may be called upon to enter upon further 
capital expenditure by altering or extending 
his works so as to bring his effluent up toa 
standard of purity which may be raised from 
time to time. In the Mersey and Irwell dis. 
trict, out ot 398 works which were constructed 
between 1893 and 1898, 144 were declared to 
be “ not efficient.” 

Generally, the position seems to be that, 
prior to 1875, manufacturers were on an equal 
footing with respect to their trade waters. 
One section of them discharged into the rivers 
and streams, and the other into public sewers, 
neither having financial responsibility with 
reference to such discharge. Parliament then 
by the Act of 1876—if its true construction is 
that it limits the right which, according to Mr. 
Justice Charles, was conferred by Section 21 
of the Public Health Act, 1875—practically 
confiscated the rights of those who discharged 
into the rivers and streams, for the provisoes 
attached to Section 7 of the Act of 1876 are 
really prohibitive. The whole question is a 
very difficult one, and objections can be taken 
to almost any remedy that can be suggested; 
but it does seem that the simple plan would 
be to put upon Sanitary Authorities the duty of 
receiving into their sewers all trade refuse 
waters, and so placing all manufacturers upon 
an equality, and letting the cost fall on the 
community, who benefit by the existence of 
the works which produce the trade waters. 


Mr. Vernon, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Hanson, said the Paper was a most 
interesting one, and the case had been clearly 
put from a mill-owner’s point of view. All 
mill-owners had a difficulty in disposing of 
their trade refuse, and the law governing such 
disposal was ifregular in its application. But 
it was obvious that districts must be treated 
differently, having regard to the natural features 
of the locality, and it was therefore necessary 
to allow room for the exercise of discretion 
to those whose duty it was to administer the 
law. He called to mind a river in Yorkshire 
on whose banks are a large number of mills, 
which was quite innocent of foliage, and he 
did not think that a mill in a place such as that 
should be placed under the same restrictions as 
one situated amid beautiful surroundings. 
Nevertheless, there was sometimes too little 
attention paid to trade wants, and at other 
times they were allowed to benefit at the 
expense of the remainder of the ratepayers. 
Mr. Hanson had cited the case of a mill having 
to dispose of 400,000 gallons of refuse water 
daily, and it certainly seemed unfair to call on 
the ratepayers, who had nothing to do with the 
manufactory, to provide a means of disposing 
of this enormous quantity of water, Hedid 
not regard the system of admitting trade 
efiluent to the public sewers where land treat- 
ment was adopted as a success, because cerlan 
chemicals in a short time filled up the pores 0 
the gravel and rendered it unfit for its purpose. 
They all looked to science, which had made 
such strides recently, to solve the problem, as it 
had already aided the gas factors, and enabl 
them to turn to excellent account those pro 
ducts which were formerly regarded as being 
not only useless, but a nuisance. f 

Colonel Jones said that the opinion he ha 
held for many years was that land only was 
the proper mode of treating sewage, an the 
interim report of the Royal Commission 
recently issued supported his theory. It mus 
be remembered that the country is $0 op 
cent on trade that in all legislation its interests 
must be considered. From the statistics 
supplied by Mr. Hanson it was seen that . 
the works which mill-owners had been wee 
pelled to erect for the puritication of es 7 
refuse nearly 40 per cent. were now dec ore 
to be failures, and this was very hard on a 
owners. He agreed with Mr. Vernon a 
their greatest hope of a satisfactory sure 
the ditticulty rested on the profitable realisa oi 
of waste waters, which the rapid advance 
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science gave them reasonable cause to con- 
He had 


sider a possibility of the near future. 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 


Mr. Stephen said tkere were certain trade 
cenires dedicated to profit, and it was un- 
deniable that people went to those centres, 
and by doing so went also to the nuisance, and 
that the nuisance was not brought to them. 
There should be a marked distinction made 
between those waste products that are in- 
Jurious to health and those that are not, and 
the public should be educated to appreciate the 
dangers arising from the refuse of various 
trades. No epidemic could be spread by the 
eliluent from a dye works, but, on the contrary, 
the strong acids must tend to destroy the germs 
of disease, and, consequently, a certain elasticity 
in the law was necessary to enable each case to 
There was far 
greater injury done to health by the poisonous 


be dealt with on its merits. 


Rases contained in the air of a manufacturing 
district, which we are bound to breathe, than by 
impure water which we are not bound to drink. 
Any interference with the manufacturer's 
working tended to paralyse trade, and to kill 
industry was to kill the town ; for this reason 
legislation was attended with considerable 
dificulty. The cost of works for the purifica- 
tion of trade refuse seemed heavy, but, com- 
pared with the amount of injury done to 
private property by trade effluents and the 
invasion of beautiful districts by noxious gases, 
it was small. The essential point was that a 
mill-owner should not be compelled to erect 
works until it had been proved that the system 
of purification to be adopted was successful. 
_The Chairman said the first Paper he ever 
listened to in that Institution was on the same 
subiect as that they had just heard, and was 
read by his predecessor in office, Mr. John 
Shaw, who, he knew they would all be glad to 
hear, had now been completely restored to 
health. Since that time much had been done 
lo prevent pollution of rivers. He remem- 
ed an action brought by the owner of an 
estate situated some distance below a galvan- 
ised iron and steel works, because his swans 
Were painted yellow below the water-line by 
the ¢filuent from these works and presented 
such a horrible appearance when they came 
ashore. This river was now pure. Although 
the cost to manufacturers to purify their refuse 
Was heavy, it certainly did not seem right that 
the stream, from mill to sea, should be polluted. 
The vote of thanks was then put to the 
meeting and carried unanimously. , 
r. Hanson, in reply, said he wished it to 
understood that neither he nor the manufac- 
turers desired the present condition of the 
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rivers to continue. 


limit to it. 


Lancashire had 


were not 5s. better for it. 


ing manufacturers. 


strong chemicals, and 10,000/. 


ments, without satisfactory results. 
The meeting then terminated. 


~ 
COTTAGE, LLANDUDNO. 


THE drawing shows a small seaside resi- 
dence to be erected at Llandudno on a site 
near Little Orme, having splendid views of sea 
It will be built of local blue 
limestone, with brick lining and rough cast, 
Mr. C. O. Nelson, of London, 


and mountains. 

with grey slates. 

is the architect. 
i eee 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Art Fournal contains an article by Mr. 


Heywood Sumner on “Sgrafito as a Method 
of Wall Decoration.” This is essentially a 
practical article—what the author calls a 
“dull” one, but it is exceedingly useful asa 
description of the details of the process, by an 
artist who has had large experience in it. 
There are some remarks at the close, how- 
ever, as to the artistic possibilities of sgraffito, 
depending on “ simplicity of expression anda 
rigid selection of your graphic materials ” 
.... ‘you must welcome line as your means 
of expression, and instead of aiming at an 
impossible realism, you must try to find the 
vitally expressive line, the essential character, 
movement, posture, growth and colour; in 
short, the graphic generalisation of the natural 
forms with which your decoration is con- 
cerned.” This could not be summed up better. 
Several interesting illustrations accompany 
the article. The number includes an article on 


Sir Thomas Lawrence, by Mr. G. D. Leslie 


and Mr. F. A. Eaton, with numerous illustra- 


tions from his graceful but hardly great works 


in portraiture. 


They recognised the need 
of improvement, but required some reasonable 
guarantee that when money was expended it 
should be on effective work and have some 
He remembered a statement in 
the House of Commons by the Member for 
Barry to the effect that the manufacturers of 
spent 2,000,000/. on works 
for the purification of refuse, and the rivers 
He was convinced 
that scientific investigation would result in a 
method of purification without unduly affect- 
The bacterial treatment 
could not be utilised for purification of trade 
waters, as bacteria could not live in some 
had been 


expended by Leeds in one year on experi- 


In the Magazine of Art an article on Miss 
Kate Greenaway’s work gives us repro- 
ductions from a number of charming little 
studies from life. Mr. Spielmann, who 
writes the article, says that what Kate Green- 
away did with her modest pencil was to 
revolutionise one form of book illustration, and 
to dress the children of two continents. This 
is a happy and true résumé of her artistic posi- 
tion and powers, and does not claim too much. 
Miss Greenaway was, it appears, a poet as well 
as an artist, and a sonnet of hers given at the 
close of the article is very beaatiful in feeling, 
though not quite perfect in versification. An 
article on “English Pictures in France” de- 
scribes the collection of one Frenchman, M. 
Cheramy, who appears to possess some good 
Constables (better examples, we are told, than 
any in the Louvre), besides examples of Turner 
and Bonington. The frontispiece of the 
number is a reproduction of Mr. Arnesby 
Brown’s “ Morning,” bought with the Chantrey 
fund. 

In the Berliner Architekturwelt the illustra- 
tions of some competition designs for a Wagner 
Memorial for Berlin are very interesting, and 
show a good deal of power and originality, 
The second-prize design (Herr Freese, sculptor, 
and Herr Brurein, architect) shows the com- 
poser enthroned in the centre of an exedra . 
formed by a flanking wall with a half return at 
each end ; at the extremity of each return is a 
heavily-draped female figure in a musing 
attitude ; the one on the right of the spectator, 
of which a larger illustration is given, 1s very 
fine. The third-premium design, by Herr 
Hosccus, shows a bronze equestrian statue of an 
armed knight with a lyre, on a lofty pedestal ; 
the bust of the composer is ploced below ina 
niche in the front of the pedestal ; the eques- 
trian group is in a grand and forcible style, but 
the whole design is deficient in simplicity and 
unify of treatment in the accessories, and in 
this respect very inferior to the second premium 
design, which is one of unusual dignity and 
intellectual interest. The illustrations of the 
Children’s Hospital, by Herr Hoffmann, in the 
same issue, are interesting, but no plan is 

iven. 

The Architcktonische Rundschau (vol. xviii., 
part 3) contains as usual a great variety of 
illustrations of continental work (nothing 
English seems to get into it), but nothing that 
is worth special comment, unless it be the view 
of the interior of a swimming bath by Herr 
Hoffmann, of Berlin, which shows some 
novelty of treatment both in general design and 
in the carved decoration, which, though alittle 
bizarre, is far more interesting than anythiry 
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of the kind that could be found in any London 
swimming bath. ae 

Among the contents of the Artist is an article 
on a Spanish artist, Senor Moreno Carbonero, 
who appearsto have directed his attention lar gely 
to illustrating Don Quixote and Gil Blas with a 
great deal of dramatic vigour. A short article 
calls attention to a very important subject—the 
necessity for improvement in our street decora- 
tion on such occasions as a coronation. The 
writer says truly— 


“In June next will swarm from every quarter of 

the globe sons and daughters of every colony and 
dependency eager to see the crowning of the King, 
and also to see what the old mother of all of them, 
one who should be their leader in matters of taste 
and cultivation, can do to pay his Majesty honour 
as he passes. 
Ic would be a strange thing indeed if most of 
them should go home again, saying that the Old 
Country was behind them, at least in the decoration 
of their streets ; that they themselves had done far 
better when the Prince and Princess of Wales had 
visited them ; that a Canadian, for instance, should 
say,‘ The Dominion was represented bya flag or 
so, a motto or two, huddled amongst yards of red 
calico’; and so all the others. 

We put up all this trumpery because it has 
become customary, and because it saves a great deal 
of thought and trouble to be able to go to a shop 
and order our houses to be done, and to leave it to 
the people of the shop to do it as they please ; but it 
is not because we could not get it well done, and 
probably for no greater cost, if we chose.” 


When we think of what kind of public deco- 
rations are carried out in Paris, for instance, 
on the occasion of a visit of some reigning 
Sovereign, we ought to stir ourselves up to do, 
for the coronation of our own Sovereign, some- 
thing better and more complete than has 
hitherto been seen in London. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Clement 
Edwards writes on the question “ Do Trade 
Unions Limit Output?” obviously from the 
trade-unions’ point of view. He makes some 
points in favour of the trade-unions, but anv 
one who reads between the lines will see, as 
we have scen in other cases, that even their 
own champions are sometimes obliged to fall 
back on the unsatisfactory argument that “it is 
not all our fault.’ Theauthor says— 


“The general trade -union attitude toward 
apprentices I believe to be necessary for main- 
taining their minimum wage, and therefore in the 
best ultimate interests of the trades.” 


Apprenticeship is the best way of learning a 


trade, but that is of no consequence ; the object 


is not to learn the trade in the best way, but to 
keep up wages. That is all the argument 
amounts to; anda very significant one it is, 
and goes a good way towards giving away 
the defence. 

The Ninetcenth Century contains another 
article on the same subject—" British Labour : 
a Workman’s View,” by Mr. James G. Hutchin- 
son, who, we gather, is or has been himself a 
working man. His opinion is that both inside 
and outside of trades- unionism there are 
workmen who will not, if they can help it, do 
a fair day’s work, and that the influence of the 
trades-unions in the matter is ‘‘negligible,” in 
support of which he gives some facts out of 
his own experience. He says however, on 
another page, “as a workman I must admit 
that the workmen, taking them generally, do 
‘go easy ;’ while, on the other hand, it is 
equally obvious that the employers have been 
very shortsighted in their policy to allow the 
workmen, through their unions, to get so 
palpably the upper hand." The italics are ours, 
and need no comment. The article is a very 
fairly written one, much more so than most 
utterances on the subject which we have come 
across ; and the following passage is worth 
special attention, as emphasising a factor in 
the case which has been rather overlooked :— 


“In any comparisons between workshop con- 
ditions and practice thirty or forty years ago and the 
present time allowance should be made for the great 
change which has come between the master and work- 
man in their industrial relations. At the former period 
—even in the large workshops to which the best 
operatives naturally gravitate—the workman would 
invariably come in close contact with, and be 
known personally to, his employer ; and often this 
fact alone, independent of the ‘ master’s eye,’ was a 
great incentive to increased effort on his part, in 
the hope and determination of deserving and 
winning advancement. While at the present time, 
even in some of the same shops, the employer has 
got too big a man to personally conduct his own 
business, with the result that the workman is entirely 
at the mercy of the managers and foremen, who too 
often, not caring to encourage individual etfort 
in this direction, show favouritism to their own 


the best French houses in stage machinery 
and in the artistic mounting of plays, and that 


friends and partisans rather than further their | consumed, and the cost of the other constituents 
employer's interest in the selection and retention of | small, would not be nearly so great as is 
the best workmen: and thus the superior crafts- | generally supposed. Taking the average costs 
man, with a laudable ambition to raise himself, i3 | of the generation and distribution of electric 
handicapped and pushed from pillar to post, until, | power from a central station, he finds that the 
wearied with waiting for opportunities which do cost of the coal amounts only to 18°5 per cent, 
not arise, he makes them, either by taking a position of the total costs. Hence, even if a perfect 
as foreman or starting in business on his own | carbon battery were invented which would con- 
account. sume only about one twelfth the present amount 
In reference to the same subject the reader | of fuel the total saving would only be 17 per 
may be advised to look at Mr.G. J. Holyoake's cent. This percentage would not make much 
article in the Fortnightly Revicw—"“ Higher | difference in the cost of the electric light to 
Co-operation : its Inner History.” The article the consumer, and would certainly not revolu- 
deals with other subjects than the position of | tionise the industry. Clear diagrams and des- 
criptions are given of the Jacques cell and the 


the working-man, but the author speaks } 
strongly in favour of the principle of giving Blumenberg cell, and various defects in their 
design are mentioned. Mr. Cooper thinks that 


the working-man an interest in the profits of } 
the firm. “One merit of participation 1$ that | the extravagant claims made by Jacques for his 
cell are little likely to be realised. Another 


it inspires workmen with higher aims,” as we ‘rea 
article in the same magazine is on the Vattel- 


have no doubt it should do. Se ell ne : 

‘i ai orkmen to a share of |lina Elec ric Railway, which was so muc 
ee arr control arises from discussed in the arbitration case on the Under- 
reluctance to recognise administrative equality in ground Electric Railway. This railway is 6 
the workman—not seeing that gain lies that way. miles long, and iS operated electrically froma 
A workman observes costly mistakes made which he| power station which distributes current at 
could avoid. He knows of time-saving and money- | 20,000 volts to various sub-stations, where it is 
saving devices upon which he is silent, because it is | converted down to 3,000 volts, at which pres- 
not his interest to disclose them. Werehetospeak.it} sure it is collected from the trolley wires by 
would peat eae an PAOS epi aluminium rollers, and taken direct to the 
resumption. colliery owner at Normanton : 

Ganed Nhat his men, by ae and vigilance, could orale on E enea phe Saa oe 
save him 3,000l. a year. The answer giver him was, rains run at torty ee 5 P h en the 
‘Whv noc give them 1,5001, and you will save gradient is not more than 10 per cen +» and at 
1,500/, by the concession ?’ which he did. Let steeper gradients they run at twenty miles per 
workmen be assured that profit will fall to them if | hour, the motors being put in cascade. Very 
they put thought and character into their work, | special precautions have had to be taken to 
and in time they will do so.” guard the line against li ghtning. The working 

of this railway will be watcned with great 

interest by engineers, as it seems likely to be 
the type of railway that will be used in the 
future. The article is illustrated with in- 
teresting photographs. Another electrical 
article in this magazine deserving of mention 
is the description of the electrical power in: 
stallation at Palmer’s shipbuilding works. 
This is specially interesting, as it is one of the 
first large three-phase plants to be laid down 
in this country, and it seems to us tbat this 
system of driving machines and operating 
tools in factories could be adopted with advan- 
tage wherever a private power-house has to be 
built. 

An interesting article in the Antiquary is 
Mr. Clephan’s on “ Ancient Egyptian Beads 
and Symbols,” founded on examples in the 
writer's own collection. Dr. Cox gives a 
sympathetic review of Mr. Banister Fletcher's 
“History of Architecture.” There is also an 
article by Mr. Miller Christy and Mr. W.W. 
Porteous on “ Some Essex Brasses Illustrative 
of Elizabethan Costume,” with illustrations. 
Amongst “ Notes of the Month ” we read that 
the works in course of being carried out on the 
canal at Treves continue to bring to light 
Roman antiquities. About the middle of 
November a fine tessellated pavement was 
discovered ata depth of about four yards. It 
showed two medallions, with representations 
in one of a woman holding a vase and spear, 
in the other of two lions. The pavement will 
be removed to the Provincial Museum. 

Harper's Magazine contains the first popular 
article we have ever seen on what may 
called theoretical geometry—‘ The Fairy-land 
of Geometry ” is the title, and it is an attempt 
by Dr. Simon Newcomb to convey to gene 
readers some idea of the reasoning of higher 
mathematicians on the subject of the fourth 
dimension and the non-Euclidian theory of 
space and of parallel lines. It is at all events 
very interesting reading on asubject which has 
a fascination for many minds. Mr. Sydney 
Brooks compares London and New York, 
socially, architecturally, and in other respects, 
and comestothe conclusion that the one 15 meant 
as the complement to the other, and that’ ihe 
ideal city is only to be constructed by mingling 
the best points of both.” New York, he admits, 
represents “an undisguised triumph of me- 
chanics over esthetics” which makes it, for an 
Englishman, “rather a deadening cily to live 
in.’ That isa consoling reflection, as coming 
from an American publication. bees 
Scribner, under “The Field of Art,” gives 
a description of the colour scheme of the 
Buffalo Exhibition buildings ; the first time, 
says the writer (and author of the scheme), 
Mr. C. Y. Turner, that, to his knowledge. 4 
general scheme of colour has been undertake) 
and carried out in any exhibition of the kin 
The following passage gives an idea of wha 
was aimed at : 


“ The tower alone of all the buildings is pe 
with metallic gold in considerable abundance, 


a 


The same magazine contains a very interest- 
ing article by a French contributor, M. Georges 
Bourdon : Jn “Staging in French and English 
Theatres.” English readers may be surprised 
(and agreeably surprised) to find that a French 
critic on the subject considers that our theatres 
are at the present moment far in advance of 


more trouble and expense is gone into with 
this object in London than in Paris. The facts 
given seem entirely to bear out this view. 


The Engineering Magazine contains a very 
useful article by Mr. Jacques Boyer on 
“Practical Applications of Re-inforced Con- 
crete,” which reviews several recent forms of 
combining iron and concrete (among others 
the Cottancin system described in our last 
issue), giving diagrams of the various methods 
of construction. ‘The Home Environment of 
British Working-men,” by Mr. Percy Long- 
muir, touches again on the British trade 
question, from a new standpoint. He thinks 
the charge against the trade - unions over- 
drawn : 


“The dominating policy of trades unionism has 
undoubtedly restricted the expansion of British 
trade ; but, in all honesty, can the extremely rapid 
development of the United States, for instance, be 
traced solely to the absence of this hindrance ? 
May there not be in addition to the restrictive union 
policy, other causes at work in Britain which limit 
progress and ettectually bar advance ? Is there not 
room for improvement in British commercial 
methods, and in the education of employer, work- 
man. and merchant? Are the present conditions of 
British works, their management, and their work- 
men, such as will result in an ever-increasing 
standard of efficiency, combined with a low or 
decreasing cost of production, in an article which 
must meet competition in home and foreign markets 
alike ? ” 


The general tendency of the article is to the 
eftect that employers must think more of 
ameliorating the condition, circumstances, and 
opportunities of education of the working 
men, if they wished to get the best out of 
them. An article on the Isthmian Canal, by 
General Abbot, goes to show that the Panama 
route, whatever its difliculties, is more practi- 
cable than the Nicaragua route, and more 
likely, if the canal were once made, to be a 
permanent success. Other articles in the issue 
are on “European and American Steam En- 
gineering,” “The Rotary Converter,” and 
“ Isolated Electric Plants.” The latter, by Mr. 
Isaac D. Parsons, is an inquiry into the rela- 
tive cost of generating electricity in an isolated 
plant or procuring it from a central station. 
The subject is to be continued in a future 
number. 

A thoughtful article by Mr. W. R. Cooper on 
the “Production of Electrical Energy from 
Carbon,” appears in Feilden’s Magazine. He 
points out that the commercial value of a 
carbon consuming battery, supposing one were 
discovered in which the carbon is efficiently 
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its panels have received the brightest blue-green we 
could procure. All this is intended to suggest the 
colour and the brilliancy of the water at the crest of 
Niagara Falls. The statuary is treated in white. as 
it was my belief that this would form a pleasant 
contrast and make the colour more apparent. Lamps 
and urns are treated as green bronze, and the tag- 
staffs are treated in a similar way, except the greater 
ones, which have been made to harmonise with 
the buildings in their immediate neighbourhood— 
cool at the north ends of the grounds and warmer 
in colour at the south. The great piers at the en- 
trance, and which support sculptured groups, are 
soft, warm grey, but the neighbouring pergolas 
being small in their parts, slender and light, are 
treated in much brighter colours. The notes of 
green, gold, ivory, blue, and red are distributed 
throughout all the buildings, so that the remark 
was just which a critic made to me: ‘I see you are 
using the Pan-American colours on buildings—red, 
white, blue, green, and yellow.’ ” 


The Pall Mall Magazine includes an article 
by Mr. H. G. Archer on “ Tunnelling the Alps,” 
illustrated by photographs by the author ; the 
subject is treated (naturally) rather from the 
picturesque than the engineering point of 
view. “The Strange Story of the Portland 
Vase” is fold by Mr. A. W. Jarvis, and will 
interest those to whom it is not already known. 
Some good illustrations of the figure subjects 
on the vase are given. 

We have received the Revue Générale and 
the Genil man’s Magazinc, which this month 
contain nothing of special interest to our 


readers, 
cea perenne eer 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION, 


THE sixth meeting of the Discussion Section 
of the Architectural Association for this session 
was held at 56, Great Marlborough-street, W., 
on the roth inst, when Mr. P. W. Mulready 
read a paper entitled “The Work and Influence 
of Augustus Welby Pugin.” The author dealt 
with the subject ina most interesting manner 
under the following headings, viz. :— 

I. Introductory. 

2. Biographical sketch. 

3. Notice of his works. 

4 Si connexion with the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

5. His literary work. 

6. His principles, and the changes they 
wrought in architecture. 

7. His principles applied to to-day. 

8. The character of Augustus Welby Pugin. 

The paper was illustrated with a number of 
original drawings and some of Pugin’s early 
sketch-books, which had been very kindly lent 
by Mr. Peter Paul Pugin and Mr. Pugin 
Powell, and were of great interest and value in 
showing the remarkable power of draughts- 
mee possessed by the great Gothic archi- 

ct, 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Geoffry 
Lucas, who proposed a vote of thanks to the 
author and remarked that the influence of early 
life was very pronounced in the character of 
Augustus Welby Pugin, who was fortunate in 
being the son of an architect. It was pleasing 
lo hear such definite statements from the 
reader of the paper concerning Pugin’s con- 
nexion with the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. P. Turner, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he was sorry the question of the 
Houses of Parliament had been raised, as he 
thought it had been settled that Sir Charles 
Barry was entitled to the credit of being the 
architect of those fine buildings. 

Mr. E. W. Davis, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, spoke of the high ideals of Augustus 

Velby Pugin and his remarkableindustry. 

Mr. R. H. Weymouth, Chairman, said there 
Was undoubtedly room enough for the talent 
oi hoth great men in the designing of such a 
magnificent work as the Houses of Parliament. 

He Wished to draw attention to the simple 
expressive drawings which had been so 
kindly lent for the purposes of this mecting, 
and compare the draughtsmanship with that 
employed by some men of to-day. It was a 
ercat pleasure to the members of the Discussion 
ion to have their President and Vice- 
esident with them on this occasion, also their 
e friend, the Editor of the Builder. 

Mr. Statham said he had listened to the 
aay with much pleasure. In regard to the 
ce between Pugin's religious architec- 
n faith, he remembered a letter in which 
one “I am just completing a fine 
N a mentioning the place), “ and when it 
r nished | think I shall become a Catholic” - 
‘Words to that cffect. The great point in 


with only a small clearstory above it. 
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manner. 


Augustus Welby Pugin. 


earnestness and devotion displayed by Pugin. 


Visitors, was passed with acclamation. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


“ Relation of Colour to Architecture.” 


wide than this. 


which it was applied. 


structural beauty of his subject. 


ture. 


with the form of the artist. 


tion 
of the past, he must continually have 
recourse to Nature for examples. He must 
remember, too, that he was the servant of 
the architect, and have some knowledge 
of architecture, so that he could sympathise 
with the idea of the architect, or he would fail 
to help him. He illustrated how the old 
decorators used to place a band of dark colour 
by the sides of the ribs of vaulted roofs, or the 
pictorial decorations would have a tendency to 
divert the eye from the ribs, and thus destroy 
expression of stability in the building. The 
eye must recognise the essential stability and 
the method of the structure, or the whole 
would be full of indecision and the sense of 
repose destroyed. In the decoration of hori- 
zontal roofs there was a danger of them being 
given the appearance of sagging. This was 
to be avoided by balancing the colour; by 
placing the darker or heavier colours in the 
corners, and marking in the panels by the 
heavier colours, giving the idea of stability and 
destroying the appearance of sagging. At the 
close of the paper Mr. Crace went round the 
room and pointed out the special points of 
interest in the numerous coloured drawings he 
had prepared of internal decorations.—The 
paper which should have been read by Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo on “The Revival of Gothic 
Architecture ' at the last meeting is postponed, 
as on the date arranged for the paper (Decem- 
ber 12) the train service between London and 
Manchester was upset by snowstorms. The 
monthly prize for a design for a shop was won 
by Mr. Claude Paterson. The 
subject for a band st 


Solomon. 


Pugin’s churches was the effect of loftiness 
which he obtained in the interior, by carrying 
up the arcade to the greatest possible height, 
The 
drawback was that much of the detail was 
plaster, as Browning had pointed out in 
some humorous lines in “ Bishop Blougram’s 


Mr. Fellowes Prynne said it was extremely 
pleasing to hear such a good word for Gothic 
It always seemed to him that the 
work of Augustus Welby Pugin showed a great 
earnestness and directness of purpose as well 


Mr. Howard Seth-Smith, the President of 
the Architectural Association, was then called 
upon by the Chairman to sum up the discus- 
sion, which he did in a most interesting 
He wished to emphasise the im- 
portance of carefully studying Gothic work. 
He looked forward to the time when all schools 
of architecture would adopt the principles of 
It was interesting to 
note the enormous amount of care devoted to 
the details of subordinate work. Apart from 
religion, he thought, no great art had risen to 
sublimity, and it was noteworthy to remark the 


The vote of thanks to the author for his 
paper, to Messrs. Peter Paul Pugin and Pugin 
Powell for the loans of drawings, and to Messrs. 
H. H. Statham, Fellowes Prynne, and Howard 
Seth-Smith for so kindly attending as special 
Mr. 


Mulready having replied, the meeting ter- 


It was announced that the next meeting 
would be held on the 24th inst, when Mr. 
F. G. W. Buss will read a paper on “The 
Clerk of Works: His Duties and Responsi- 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
fourth meeting of the winter session was held 
at 44, Mosley-street, on Thursday, January 9, 
Mr. A. Darbyshire, President, in the chair, 
when Mr. J. D. Crace read a paper on the 

Colour 
decoration, he observed, included the highest 
works of pictorial art, but its limit was less 
Colour decoration was the 
distribution of colour, whether in masses, 
bands, lines, or pictures, so far as it concerned 
the beauty of the structure or the purpose for 
The attitude of the 


decorator must be one of respect for the 
He must 
consider how his work would attect the archi- 
tect’s intention, for he could either aid or 
utterly annihilate the charm of the architec- 
The decorative value of such work, 
moreover, was not always in direct propor: 
e 


decorative artist could not rely on examples 


November 
and was won by Mr. H. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS —The usual monthly meeting of 
this Society was held on the oth inst. in the 
lecture hall of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Leopold-street. Mr. P. Marshall pre- 
sided. It was announced that the Society’s 
prizes, for the best set of measured drawings of 
buildings within the Society’s district had been 
awarded as follows :—1st prize, Mr. G. R. 
Norris ; 2nd prize, Mr. D. B. Jenkinson. The 
whole of the drawings submitted were on 
view, and were afterwards criticised by Mr. C. 
Hadfield. Mr. William Watts, F.G.S., M.I.M.E., 
then delivered a lecture on “ The Uses of 
Mortar and Concrete.” He first spoke of 
hydraulic lime mortar, and then of the mixing 
and the use of mortars, remarking that the 
Romans had a good municipal rule bearing 
upon the subject. They made it compulsory 
on every builder that no lime should be used in 
any building unless it had been slaked at least 
three years, In conclusion, he dealt at some 
length with concrete and stone-breaking, The 
lecture was illustrated by drawings and 
diagrams. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 
—On Tuesday, the 7th inst, a meeting of 
this Association was held in the rooms at 
Lincoln-place, Mr. A. Scott in the chair, 
when Mr. P. J. Lynch, of Limerick, read a 
paper on the ‘‘ Early Christian Architecture of 
Ireland.” The paper, which was illustrated 
by numerous Jantern views, treated of the 
architecture of Ireland from the earliest 
Christian times to the period of the Norman 
Invasion. Muchof it was devoted to establish- 
ing the claim for a style of decorative architec- 
ture in Ireland anterior to the Norman Invasion. 
The resemblance between the Irish round 
towers and the Continental church towers at 
Ravenna, illustrated by views of both, was 
noticed, and the likeness between Lombardic 
and Irish architecture pointed out. The essen- 
tial points of difference, however, were suffi- 
cient to establish a truly national style of 
architecture. The direct influence of the Lom- 
bard or Comacine masters on early Irish archi- 
tecture had yet to be proved, though a strong 
plea was advanced for inquiry as to whether 
any portions of Cormac’s Chapel, Cashel, 
might not be tenth century, as was generally 
supposed, until Petrie advanced it to the twelfth 
century, admitting at the same time that the 
records might mean a restoration. If this was 
a restoration, how far it extended was an in- 
teresting inquiry for the student of architecture. 
Views of other specimens of Irish architecture 
from the tenth to twelfth centuries were shown, 
concluding withthe nun’schurch, Clonmacnoise, 
which Miss Stokes described as “ lifting its mute 
form in silent witness to the life, as well as to the 
death, of native art.” Mr.G. P. Sheridan, Vice- 
President, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Lynch, said it occurred to him that the mem- 
bers of the Association might make measured 
drawings of the works shown on the slides by 
Mr. Lynch, to be reproduced in book form 
later. Such a book would meet with the ready 
approbation of the architects and public at 
large. All were deeply indebted to Mr. Lynch 
for sustaining, if not vivifying, their interest in 
their own architectural work. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS, 
A large number of members of this Institution 
availed themselves of the permission kindly 
accorded by the directors of the Maza- 
wattee Tea Co. for visiting their extensive 
factories at New Cross on January 9. The 
works manager, Mr. Sidney Densham, the 
superintending engineer, Mr. J. C. Wallace, 
and other gentlemen showed the members 
over. The premises are full of features of 
enginecring interest, and an extremely instruc- 
tive afternoon was spent. Nearly tive acres are 
occupied by the area of the factories, a pro- 
minent feature in their exterior being the 
chimney, 150 ft. high. Electric driving and 
lighting is employed, steam engines, &c., 
supplying the power, totalling about 1,000 
horse. Water is obtained from an artesian 
well, yoo ft. deep, worked by compressed air, 
the delivery being 4,000 gallons per hour. The 
electric generating and distributing plant, tca 
leadfoil rolling plant, sprinkler installation, 
condensing plant, automatic tea packing and 
weighing machinery, tin-box making macki- 
nery, printing machinery, cocoa and chocolate 
machinery, &c., were all seen, the many 
ingenious deviecs mo conncxien therewith 
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chapter on “ prehistoric” architecture should 
have to be sought for in the specifically “ his. 
toric ” section. 

Among the new features deserving mention 
are notices of Scottish, Irish, and American 
architecture ; historical maps; an improved 
glossary ; and many additional plates of plans, 


—— = 


receiving appreciative recognition.—The next 
meeting takes place at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on Friday, February 7, when a paper 
is to be read by Mr. W. J. Cooper on” The 
Electriç Passenger Elevator.” 


COMPETITIONS. 


SCHOOLS, TYWARDREATH.—The first pre- 
miated design in the competition for new 
schools, Tywardreath, Cornwall, was that sent 
in by Mr. W. J. Sambles, Tywardreath. 

NORTHAMPTON AND COUNTY MODERN AND 


Jadi : ae 
NICAL SCHOOL.—We understand that the | sections, and other geometrical illustrations of 

Zllustrations Ceres of the Northampton and County | typical buildings of every style. These latter 

ù Modern and Technical School have accepted | show much labour and skill in their selection 

plans for the extension of the school by the | and arrangement, and will add immensely to 

NEW GREYFRIARS CHURCH, addition of chemical laboratories, lecture- the usefulness of the book, both as a guide to 
ABERDEEN. rooms, boot and shoe shop, &c., and also for | beginners and as a work of reference for 


advanced students. The interesting series of 
birdseye views of all the English and the 
principal foreign cathedrals, photographed 
from models, should also be noticed in this 
connexion. The reproduction of the illus- 
trations is in general admirable, even the 
most complicated drawings coming out clearly 
and effectively, while the photographic views 
of buildings leave hardly anything to be 
desired. A word of caution must be added— 
the printer should be better looked after in the 
poetical quotations. One well-known verse is 
made to appear thus :— 
à “See what a love shell, 

Small and pure as a pearl. 

* * * * 

Frail, but a work divine, 

Made so fairly well, 

With delicate spire and wall, [!!] 

How exquisitely minute, 

A miracle of design.” 


This is hardly fair to the reputation of the 
author of “ Maud,” who has a right to be quoted 
correctly, if at all. 

Taking the work as a whole, and accepting 
sundry minor blemishes as inseparable from so 
large an undertaking, Mr. Fletcher may well 
be congratulated on having produced sucha 
serviceable text-book of universal architectural 
history, almost a condensed encyclopiedia of 
the subject. It should be added that the illus- 
trations of buildings are well authenticated by 
references to the authors from whom they have 
been copied or adapted—a point of the highest 
importance—and that the full lists of works to 
be consulted on special subjects should prove 
of great value to students ; there is also a good 
index. We believe that the book has already 
met with considerable success ; in its new 
form it ought to be secure of a prosperous 
future. 


the erection of a master’s house and boarding- 
house on Billing-road, Northampton. It will 
be remembered that the Governors asked 
architects to draw out plans embodying 
these schemes. The cost of the Billing-road 
buildings was not to exceed 4,000/., and 
a similar amount was fixed for the ex- 
tension and alteration of the present school. 
Mr. J. A. Gotch, of Kettering, was the 
assessor, and acting upon his recommendations 
the Governors, we understand, have accepted 
the plans prepared by Mr. Herbert Norman, of 
Market-square, Northampton, working in con- 
junction with Mr. McKewan, of Birmingham. 
We are informed further that a premium of 
25 guineas has also been awarded to Mr. E. 
Danford, of Northampton, whose plans were 
regarded as the next best.— Northampton 
Reporter. 

HARROGATE TowN HALL.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Harrogate Town Council on the 
13th inst., the question of the new Town Hall 
was discussed, and it was resolved that the 
Town Clerk and Borough Surveyor prepare 
the conditions and advertisement for competi- 
tive designs on the accommodation and area as 
recommended by the Committee, and that 
architects be informed that the sum to be ex- 
pended on the building would not exceed 
40,000}. Premiums of 150l., 100l., and 75l. 
would be offered for competitive designs. 


MHIS church is being erected by the 
E Town Council of Aberdeen, as heritors 


Z.S of the Parish of Greyfriars, to take 
the place of the old building, which is to be 
demolished to make room for a large scheme 
of University building extension now about to 
be commenced. The church is to be built of 
finely-dressed light grey granite, including the 
steeple. The belfry stage is open, without 
glass, so that the granite groining which sup- 
ports the spire will be seen, and also the bells, 
from the street below. 

The oak carving taken from the old church 
is to be used again in the interior, and the fine 
east window of the old building is to be re- 
erected in the east end of the new church. 

The drawing was exhibited in last year’s 
Royal Academy. The architect is Mr. A. 
Marshall Mackenzie, R.S.A., of Aberdeen. 


WALTON-ON-THAMES MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 


THE design illustrated, for new municipal 
buildings for Walton-on-Thames, was placed 
first by the assessor, and selected by the 
Council. 

The main ideas of the architects, Messrs. 
Macintosh & Newman, were :—The grouping 
together of the municipal offices and fire 
station with a view to a good architectural 
effect, and also economy in building ; full pro- 
vision for and consideration of the future 
extensions, so that when carried out they will 
work in harmoniously with the present scheme ; 
and simplicity, both in plan and elevation. 

We may further refer the reader to the full 
description of the design given in the review 
of the competition in our issue of November 
23, IQOI. 
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Books. 


A History of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method. By PROFESSOR BANISTER FLETCHER 
and BANISTER F. FLETCHER. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London: 
B. T. Batsford. 1901. 


FaSo|OME few years back the first edition 

“| of ‘A History of Architecture on the 
225) Comparative Method” was reviewed 
in these columns, and certain shortcomings, 
both in point of accuracy in details and in 
comprehensiveness of treatment, were duly 
noted. It is with all the greater satisfac- 
tion, therefore, that of the present edition 
we are able to say that it fulfils all legiti- 
mate expectations, and forms a complete, 
trustworthy, and extremely attractive manual 
of architectural history. Some corrections 
and minor improvements were made in 
the previous re-issues ; but the new edition, 
for which the junior author is alone responsible 
(Professor B. Fletcher having died in 1899), is 
in many respects quite a new work. 

Compared with the 1896 edition, the one 
before us is a much larger volume, and contains 
many more illustrations. Most of the original 
text has, Mr. B. F. Fletcher says in his new 
preface, been entirely re-written ; but, beyond 
this, very important additions have been made 
throughout the book. Gothic architecture, for 
instance, both English and foreign, now re- 
ceives much more attention ; while the 
scope of the work is also widely, and most 
wisely, enlarged by including the archi- 
tectural history of India, China, Japan, and the 
many lands once dominated by the Saracens. 
However much we may prefer the styles of 
Europe, no general study of architecture can 
properly ignore those of the rest of the world, 
and the more important of these are very well 
described here, especially considering the 
necessary briefness of their treatment. It is 
open to question whether the “ non-historical 
styles,” the title under which Saracenic, Indian, 
and several other varieties of architecture are 
set apart entirely by themselves, is a happy or 
even a logically good designation. But the 
author himself confesses to doubts as to their 
due places in a history, and may possibly on 
Valley, through Switzerland and the Tyrol ; and by another occasion weld them in a little closer 
means of lantern slides numerous beautiful views with what he calls the “historical” styles. 
were exhibited of towns and villages, snow summits | For several disadvantages might be urged 
and gorges, passes and defiles, &c. Various examples | against this system of division, and it must 
uf architectural interest were also shown, strike many readers as a little quaint that the 
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PALAZZO BEVILACQUA, VERONA. 


THE Palazzo Bevilacqua stands on the south 
side of the Corso Cavour, Verona. It was 
designed by Sanmincheli about 1530 for the 
Verona branch of the Bevilacqua family, other 
branches of which possessed, or still possess in 
Bologna and Ferrara, palaces distinguished 
like this one at Verona by their crest, a wing. 

On the ground ficor, the front part, between 
the court and the street, which aione is due to 
Sanmincheli, is all open to the court except for 
one room at the side furthest from the door, 
while the upper floor, which is reached by an 
outside stair in the court, is divided into two 
large roums, both originally built as a museum ; 
hence the large windows and the unusual 
setting out of the whole front. 

In the seventeenth century the family sold 
the collection, and to make the front rooms 
more habitable blocked up the whole of the 
sinall, and a large part of the large, windows, 
and put in a floor at about the level of the 
springing of the large windows. 

Since then the palace has been very badly 
treated, the ground floor having been used for 
many years as a store for coal and coke, while 
the upper part has been allowed to go to ruin, 
many of the floors having actually fallen in. 
In 1901, however, it was said that it had been 
bought by the town to use again as a museum. 

The front is built of a rather coarse lime- 
stone of a yellowish colour, which has stood 
the exposure to the weather very well. 

W. CRUM WATSON. 
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GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY. 
—On Friday evening, the ioth inst., in the Chemis- 
try Lecture-room of the Technical College, Mr. 
A. B. McDonald, City Engineer, addressed the mem- 
bers and triends of this Society, Professor Gourlay 
occupying the chair. The subject, entitled “ The 
Highlands of Central Europe,” was treated as a 
pictorial description of a tour down the Rhine 


Manchester : The Cathedral and See. London : 
Geo. Bell & Sons. Igot. 


THE see of Manchester dates but from 1847, 
and the church which is now the Cathedral i» 
a building of the filteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. In 1422 the church then standing, 
hitherto parochial, was made collegiate, ant 
the buildings now known as Chetham » 
Hospital, on the north side, were originally 
the domestic buildings of the college. A 
chapter is devoted to their description .and 
history. The church, although of late date, 
covers a considerable extent of ground, has 
double aisles to the nave (the outer aisles 
having originally been chapels), a large chap-! 
of St. John Baptist north of the presbytery, 
with a smaller one or Ely chapel, these 
being balanced on the south by the Jesus 
and Fraser Chapels, and the octagonal 
chapter-house. Porches have been added in 
more recent times, the western entrance 
having lately been built from the designs 
of Mr. Basil Champneys. The chiet point oi 
interest in the interior is undoubtedly the 
woodwork of the stalls and screenwork 7 
various parts of the building ; the delicacy an 
elaborate effect of the former are well shown 
in a photograph give on p. 44. The rg 
known as Chetham’s Hospital has, like the 
church, gone through more than one chang 
Originally. a mediæval mansion, it pagers 
college in 1422 attached to the church, ar 
1058 it was converted into a school foun 5 
by Humphrey Chetham. It has a picturesq : 
interior, the chief buildings surrounding 

cloister court. The book is throughout ¢- 
cellently illustrated from photographs. eat 
plans of the church and hospital are also given 
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Medieval London. By Rev. CANON BENHAM, 
F.S.A. and CHARLES WELCH, 
London : Seeley & Co., Ltd. 1901. i 

THE book with this attractive title 1s the na 

addition to the series of “ Monographs“ 

Artistic Subjects ” published from time an 

by Messrs. Seeley. The names of the au 


are in themselves a guarantee that the work is 
well done, and in the comparatively small 
space of less than eighty pages a great mass of 
interesting facts and material has been brought 
together dealing with the buildings and people, 
and their manners and customs, privileges and 
pageants, and the innumerable points of inte- 
rest in the life of London from the time of the 
Conqueror to the days of the Stuarts, the 
beginning of which latter period has been 
taken as the starting-point of the gradual tran- 
sition from the medizeval to the modern city. 
The book is divided into six chapters, the first 
being a general survey of the city during 
period covered by the “ Monograph,” with 
lists of the principal buildings, ecclesiastical 
and civil. The succeeding four chapters deal 
in turn with the civic life of the city, the 
Guildhall, and the historic scenes and pageants 
of which it has been the centre; the Thames, 
and the old bridge, with its chapel and houses ; 
the religious life of London, which in its turn 
was centred in the great cathedral, and around 
which were the numerous fine ecclesiastical 
buildings of the City churches and monastic 
foundations ; and lastly a chapter devoted to 
the fortress, palaces, and mansions, the Tower, 
the great houses at Westminster and Green- 
wich, Baynard’s Castle, the Savoy, and the 
Bridewell, and the houses of the nobility that 
in this and later times stretched along the 
banks of the Thames westward of the Temple. 
A final chapter describes the transition period, 
which may be said to have begun with the 
Stuart dynasty, and which was further marked 
by the Great Fire of 1666, the catastrophe that, 
perhaps, above all others, caused the changes 
out of which has grown the great Metropolis 
of to-day. 

The book is excellently illustrated with 
reproductions in colours from MSS., the 
panoramic view of London by Antonie van 
den Wyngaerde, and views of the Palace of 
Greenwich, and a series of reproductions from 
drawings by J. Wykeham Archer, made in 1841 
and the following year, of many bits of 
medixval London, some now unfortunately 
destroyed. Every page of this work bears 
evidence of the care and ability of the authors, 
and it will be of value to all who take an 
interest in the history ot the gradual rise of 
London and the changes through which it 
passed. 


The Chemistry of Paints and Painting. By 
A. H. CHURCH, F.R.S, M.A., D.Sc. Third 
Edition. London: Seeley & Co. IQOI. 


THE first edition of this work appeared in the 
year 1590, and the fact that the book has 
already reached a third edition is sutticient 
evidence that it has been found of value. It 
may be well to mention that the book refers 
mainly to the materials used by artists, and not 
to house painting, although it is not devoid of 
information which even a house painter might 
assimilate with advantage. 

The subject of the book has not hitherto 
received that general attention which is merited 
by its importance, but its treatment could not 
have been entrusted to an abler hand than that 
of Professor Church, who is at once an eminent 
chemist in touch with the most notable artists 
of the day, and an indefatigable investigator 
into the causes of the deplorable changes 
which have been wrought by time in the 
priceless works of hands long since still. 

With regard to the utility of a knowledge of 
chemistry to artists, the following passage 
which occurs in the preface is of interest :— 


“Titian managed pretty well without chemistry, 
did he not’? A distinguished artist asked me this 
question the other day. Lut not ooly were the con- 
ditions under which the painters of Titian's time 
worked simpler than those of the nineteenth 
century, but grounds, paints, oils, and varnishes 
were generally prepared in the studios of the artists, 
and under their own superintendence, so that the 
chances of going wrong were comparatively limited. 
And it is not to be denied that a better acquaintance 
with the nature of the materials which many of the 
old masters employed would have caused their 
works to be handed down in sounder preservation 
to future generations.” 


In the introduction Professor Church points 
out that 


“ Nowadays it is very seldom that a painter pre- 
pares for himself any one of the materials which 
he uses, generally accepting, without much hesita- 
tion and without examination, the paper, the 
canvas, the paints, the oils, and the varnishes which 
his colourman supplies, provided they respond at 
first sight to his requirements. . . . . He may go 
80 far as to reject chromate of lead, but he sti, 
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employs the pigment called chrome green, or green 
cinnabar, for he does not know that the same 
chromate of lead enters largely into its composition ; 
and he still thinks that madder yellow is a sound 
paint, because it is called madder, while he rejects 
the yellow lakes, which are derived from the same 
source,” 


The book is divided into four parts. Part I 
deals with the various painting grounds such 
as paper, vellum, ivory, plaster, panels, stone, 
and canvas. Part II. discusses the vehicles and 
varnishes, Part III. is devoted to pigments, 
and Part IV. to painting methods, the study 
and conservation of old paintings and water- 
colour drawings, and a discussion of the trials 
made by various authorities regarding the 
durability of pigments. 

We strongly recommend the book to those 
interested in the making of pictures intended to 
be permanent, and to those concerned in the 
construction of picture galleries. 


Bricklaying and Brickcutting. 
RICHARL'S, 
Co. 1901. 

THIS is a new work, written by the head of 
the Building Trades Department of the 
Northern (London) Polytechnic Institute, and 
is on the whole creditable both to author and 
publisher. The page is of a good and con- 
venient size, and the typealso ; the illustrations 
are clear and plentiful. The author has a good 
knowledge of his subject, and spares no pains 
to make his meaning clear to beginners. 

The work consists of three main parts, deal- 
ing respectively with brickwork in general; 
arches, gauged work, and special details ; and 
the materials employed in making and setting 
bricks. There are also appendices, including 
a description of the London practice in 
measuring brickwork, a short model specifica- 
tion, a glossary, and, of course, the inevitable 
examination papers. 

We suppose it is the influence of these 
examination papers which leads to the waste 
of so much space in what is pre-eminently 
intended for a practical work, besides what is 
much worse, to such an appalling waste of 
students’ time, over the really useless subject 
of “single Flemish bond ” and “double Flemish 
bond.” All this only mystifies the beginner, 
and as every bit of brickwork that can con- 
ceivably be needed in any kind of building can 
be better done—in every sense of the word— 
in English bond, why should examiners insist 
on keeping up this system of Chinese puzzles ? 
The space and the time would be far better 
occupied in the consideration of some much- 
needed improvements in English bond, which, 
though the best form of brickwork at present 
used in this country, is by no means perfect 
yet. 

We shall never get the perfection of brick- 
work, perfectly sound throughout and perfectly 
satisfactory to the eye, till we get rid of those 
weakening and weak-looking scraps called 
“closers ” and substitute three-quarter bats in 
all our piers and quoins. Closers look neat 
and pretty enough, as drawn on plan in tidy 
diagrams, but do these professors of theoretical 
brickwork ever look at the inside of a broken- 
down pier or wall and see the rubbish of three- 
cornered chips which runs right through the 
work just where it ought to be strongest? Ex- 
periments in crushing piers have demonstrated 
(as any one could have easily foretold) that the 
lune of closers is the first line of fracture in a 
pier ; but our teachers of brickwork still ignore 
it. But whatalso wants driving home to them 
is this: There is a sound maxim that 
what is mechanically right, looks right, 
and this is most markedly the case if the 
artistic etfect of work built with and without 
closers be compared, particularly in such 
instances as the face of a narrow buttress or 
pier, where on the closer system each alternate 
course looks made up of fragments. The 
reason of the more satisfying appearance of 
English bond with three-quarter bats (or, as it 
is sometimes called, “ Dutch” bond) is pro- 
bably this, that (except occasionally in a 
re-entering angle, where it is little noticed) 
every brick seen ts wider than its own height, 
ie, nothing is less than 44 in. by 3 in. This 
gives a comfortable expression of stability to 
the whole work, the effect of which is quite 
destroyed by the sticking in (they never look 
really “laid ”) all along the angles of a number 
of upright slips with a width of about 2 in. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Richards in his 
slighting description of plinths. “The plinth,” 
he says, “is an architectural feature only in 
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the building, and is frequently a source of 
weakness. The slight projection, often only 
2} in. or under, does not conduce to good 
bonding, and leads to bad workmanship.” He 
then gives “a section showing the best treat- 
ment of a plinth projecting 24 in.” This 
section is certainly not satisfactory, as it shows 
a 14-in. wall thickened out by closers right 
down to the footings. The bricklayer may 
occasionally have to work to such a design, 
but in an ideal example the wall should have 
been arranged with a 2}-in. offset on the in- 
side corresponding with the plinth, thus form- 
ing an 18-in. wall thence downwards. This is 
of course supposing that circumstances limited 
the outside projection to 2} in. only, though 
we should say that in almost every case a 
building of any architectural pretensions should 
be given a plinth of 44 in. projection at least. 
Such a plinth is not an extravagant luxury, but 
rather a necessity, and makes an incalculable 
difference in the expression of a building. A 
timid plinth at once suggests a feeble designer. 
There may be instances, as when the whole 
wall is strongly battered, where plinths may 
be dispensed with ; but for the large majority 
of buildings the plinth is an essential feature of 
the first importance. 

The following sentence calls for an emphatic 
protest: —‘ There are several other fancy- 
coloured mortars, such as pink, chocolate, &c., 
the object being to make a contrast between 
the brick and the joint. Thus a deep chocolate 
blends well with red facings, &c. (the italics are 
ours); but being too numerous to deal with 
individually, the colouring must be left to the 
judgment of the practical man.” What an 
appalling prospect in store for people with 
eyes! Cannot builders of all grades realise 
that such tampering with the joints is abso- 
lutely destructive of the artistic value of a plain 
building, and exceedingly detrimental to that 
of an elaborate one? For, try what they will, 
every departure from the natural colour of 
good lime-and-sand mortar (and the tints it 
gains by weathering) only makes for vulgarity 
and ugliness. 

Several sections might very well be made 
fuller, and Mr. Richards refers to treating cer- 
tain subjects “in some future work.” We 
hope, however, that it may not be long before 
he will be able to bring out a revised edition of 
the present one, since, with a moderate amount 
of correction and enlargement, it might bid 
fair to be reckoned a standard treatise. The 
subjects of brick-vaulting, which is not touched 
on, of chimney-stacks and caps, which is only 
very slightly dealt with (though we are glad to 
endorse the sensible recommendation, ‘it is 
far preferable to have 9-in. outside work to 
chimney-stacks to keep out both the rain and 
the cold, which retard the even flow of the 
smoke” ; this really ought to be the rule, 
instead of, as at present, the exception), and of 
buttresses (which word does not even occur in 
the index), may all be commended to Mr. 
Richards’ notice when preparing his new 
edition. 


Bricklaying. By OWEN B. MAGINNIS. 

York : Published by the Author. 
THE title-page of this work reminds one of a 
seventeenth-century one in its prolixity, but a 
transcription of part of it will give the best 
possible idea of the nature of the work itself :— 
“* Bricklaying.’ By Owen B. Maginnis. This 
book contains extensive detailed explanations 
of the most approved modern methods of 
‘bricklaying,’ as applied at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The information has 
been obtained directly from the work during 
construction, and is the current practice and 
experience of the best authorities, supple- 
mented by chapters on ‘Shoring,’ ‘ Needling,’ 
and ‘Underpinning.’ The whole making an 
invaluable book of reference for architects 
engineers, contractors, builders, and mechanics 
Hilustrated by over 200 engravings with full 
descriptive text,” &c. 

These large promises have been fairly ful- 
filled, and the author has succeeded, with the 
aid of double columns and small print, in com- 
pressing a surprising amount of really practical 
instruction into a volume of quite moderate 
compass. The illustrations re rough and 
unpretentious, but always clear and to the 
point. A good deal in the book would appear 
strange to the English student, when one 
reads, for instance, that “the usual average 
size of a common brick is 8 in. long, 34 in. 
wide, and 2 in. to 2} in. thick ;” that “a good 
brick dry weighs from 3} lbs. to 3% lbs. ;" or 
that all “lammies" should be rejected. 
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takes alittle time to get used to the descrip- 
tions of 12-in., 16-in., 20-in., and 24-in. walls ; 
and “clips,” “Chicago bond,” and “ Rosendale 
cement” have all an unfamiliar sound ; but for 
all that there is much information in the book 
which is sound and profitable as well as novel. 
Most of our English instructors of brickwork 
might study this book with advantage, if they 
would only carry away from itand apply the 
lesson that we English are not infallible, even 
in such an apparently simple matter as the 
best methods of using bricks. 


The Practical Engineer Pockef-Book for 1902. 
Technical Publishing Co., Ltd., Manchester. 


Tuis useful notebook, which has now reached 
its fourteenth edition, includes a good number 
of additional tables, and special attention has 
been devoted to the section dealing with gas- 
engines. Amongst other new features now 
introduced, we may mention the sections 
relative to Mond gas, mechanical refrigeration, 
and the photo-copying of drawings. A subject 
that is very briefly and incompletely treated is 
that of lifts. Lifting machinery certainly finds a 
place in the index, but nothing is found about 
lifts when the page is turned up. Hydraulic 
lifts are also indexed, but next to no infor- 
mation is given concerning them, while elec- 
tric lifts are not even mentioned. In 
commending these points to the consideration 
of the publishers, we make the further sug- 
gestion that the index ought to be placed 
where it can readily be found. This con- 
stantly-required detail is now hidden away 
right in the middle of the fifty-one pages of 
advertisements with which the book com- 
mences—a most annoying arrangement to 
regular users of an otherwise excellent 
publication. 


“ The Practical Engineer ” Electrical Pocket-Book 
for 1902. Manchester: The Technical Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd. 

THE third annual edition of this cheap and 

u-eful pocket-book contains several important 

additions which materially add to its value. 

The increasing importance of dust destructors 

in connexion with electrical power generation 

has led to the introduction of a new section 
devoted to this branch of engineering. We 

are sorry that a frustum of a cone is called a 

“frustrum,” as this will help to perpetuate a 

very common mistake. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING. Ly T. Kendall 
Freitag, C.E. Second Edition, rewritten. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Lockwoop’s BUILDERS’ AND CONTRACTORS’ 
PRICE BOOK, 1902. Edited by F. T. W. Miller, 
A.R.LBA (Crosby Lockwood & Son). 

PETER VISCHER (“Great Craftsmen” series). By 
Cecil Headlam. (Geo. Bell & Sons. 52.) 
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ELECTRICAL STANDARDISING TRAINING INSTITU- 
TION.— As the result of the recent scholarship ex- 
amination, the Board of Control of the above Institu- 
tion have made the following awards :—To Alfred 
Thomas Morris, of Bedford Modern School, a Max- 
well scholarship, value fifty guineas, tenable for two 
vears ; to William Leighton Chubb, of Dunheved 
College, Launceston, an exhibition, value thirty 
guineas, tenable for two years; to Alban Cecil 
Whish, of Hillmartin College, an exhibition, value 
twenty guineas, tenable for two years ; to Herbert 
William Swann, a special prize of fifteen guineas ; 
to Eustace Blackburne Ritson, of Shrewsbury 
Public School, a special prize of ten guineas. 

RAILWAY TUNNELS AND THE LONDON PARKS 
AND GARDENS.—Some of the measures for the con- 
struction of tube-railways in London that have 
been prepared for the current Session of Parliament 
embody projects for making tunnels beneath three 
of the parks and the Victoria Embankment-gardens. 
Che proposed line of the Charing Cross, Hammer- 
smith, and District Electric Railway is planned to 
pass beneath the southern steps of the Albert 
Memorial in Kensington Gardens, and beneath 
Hyde and Green Parks. Two schemes framed by 
the London United Electric Railway Co. contem- 
plate an interference with Victoria Embankment- 
gardens; St. James's Park, near Buckingham 
Palace ; Green Park, along the entire side of Con- 
stitution Hill ; and Hyde Park, along the south side 
and across the middle of the eastern portion. The 
tunnels would be made at depths varying from 7oft. 
to 80 ft., and in one instance of 100 ft., respectively 
beneath the surface, and their projected construc- 
tion is viewed with considerable alarm by those who 


are anxious for the security of o i 
pen spaces in 
London, and the preservation of their natural 


beauties, 


THE IONIC VOLUTE AND THE NIKE 


paper, may I say that twenty years ago I arrived at 
the conclusion that the British Museum capital 
probably belonged to the Temple of Nike Apteros. 


of a small hole in the centre of the eye of the volute, 
which can be seen both in photographs of the 
temple and also in the diawing of the capital in 
Inwood’s Erechtheion (plate 23). 


to this small hole. 
of the Nike Apteros Temple. 


for the capital by Goldman's method, but I knew 
that no Greek would ever have allowed so crippled 
a curve in bis work, and I therefore sought a better 
way. Itstruck me that I might use a cone for the 
purpose by winding a string round it, fastening a 
pencil to the loose end of the string, and then un- 
winding it; and having made my instrument, I got 
a very good spiral from it. I fixed my cone point 
downwards by a stout pin into the drawing- 
board, so stout that I could not draw the inner 
revolution, 
point upwards, by which means I could use the 
cone up to the point, and this plan answered 
perfectly. I then saw that the large holes in the 


centre of the old Greek volutes would just hold my 
cone, and, having made one to fit the Priene 
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identical with that used by the ancient Greeks to 
make its progenitor. . "T 
Now may I generalise from my 
coveries if you will. ý 4 
We find four different centres in these i 
volutes. Y 
1. The shallow hole in the fragment from Mycen 
and in the Parthenon antefix. | ary 
2. The deep hole in the Minerva Priene, 
Mausoleum, and many others. r 
3. The small hole in Nikè Apteros. I know 
other example. 
4. No hole in the Erechtheion. r 
There are also archaic examples without holes ot 
a centre eye. REN 
Tne reasunable conclusion seems to me that 
point to four aitare mana being used in th 
ommissioned to make a small co production of the vo ute. the ancient le 
coe wae Ac I made the drawing were classified under these heads I believe it wow 
help to determine their date. 
But a far more interesting and important a 
is the evidence of the use of Greek drawing instru, 
ments. I do not hesitate to affirm that every form 
of Greek vases and ornaments (except, of course, 
the frets and volutes) took its rise in the curves 
duced by a revolving plane. We have evidence ¢ 
the use of these same instruments by the E 
and Assyrians, but to enter on this question 
make my letter too long. 
I would only urge that attention should be 
to the practical side, both of masonry and | 
in determining origin and dates, and fortunately 
ancients have left plenty of evidence for us on the 
works, DANIEL WOOD, — 


as 


THE DIRECT EMPLOYMENT OF — 
LABOUR, è 


SIR, — Your readers may consider that Mr. 
Blashill’s last letter does not lead one to P 
tbat his “arguments” on the above subject are in 
any way convincing, nor do I gather that | 
endeavours to make his views clear have met 
much success. 

I may say that what first called my attention t 
this subject was, when casually glancing | 
your columns, I noticed his statement that “ 
contractor may, if he likes, have his yard and 
shops, his dead stock and live stock, his 
and the clerical staff of a large manufa 
establishment. But it is no more necessary than itis 
fora joiner to have the old-fashioned box of tools 
and this led me to further peruse his letter eh 
whole. On this one point in particular Mr. 
has carefully avoided any further reference in 
subsequent letters, and one must assume he can 
produce no arguments to satisfactorily explain su 
statement. If, however, he still adheres to it, 
can only conclude that he has had very little expe 
rience of “what is necessary to enable a con 
to carry on his business successfully.” 

The “labour question,” too (in connexion with 
the subject now under discussion), is quite 4 
different matter to the “labour question” as Mr 
Blashill would have us understand. Under the 
heading of this correspondence it resolves itself into 
a question, not of “wages and conditions 0 
labour,” but—“ Would the workmen do as mu . 
work—cr, in other words, work so cheaply—tore — 
direct employer (private owner, &c.) as they would 
under the superintendence of an exper 
builder ?” assuming that equal conditions 
maintain decidedly not. i 

Mr. Blashill has, unfortunately, departed from "ie 
main issues as applying to this correspondence, ant 
it is useless, therefore, continuing the d Ý 
such lines, as confusion would result. _ 

I may say, in conclusion, one of my k 

e 


Correspondence. 


APTEROS CAPITAL. 
Sır — Referring to your report of Dr. Murray’s 


What led me to this conclusion was the presence 


Let me explain why I attach so much importance 


NIKE | 
APTEROS | 


It then occurred to me to fix it 
k ' 


periences ” of direct employment was ren a 
in (as a surveyor) to endeavour to elucida 

mystery of “ Where has the money gone?” ina 

case where a firm of large manufacturers had t T 
induced, by the advice of their architect, to butia 1u i 
themselves. That gentleman regretted he had give 2 
such advice ever after; he lost his clients in this i 


case, and many others, as a consequence, ~ 
GEORGE H. CHAPPELL. | 


4 
i 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


SirR—As Mr. Shallcross considers that my leue 
“excellently supports the Petition Committees 
opposition to the selected site,” I hay 
thought he might have let the matter rest as tar 
I am concerned, and not have troubled you anes, 
with his eleven rather laboured questions. pi 
they are pretty easily answered, and my rep" 
will not take up very much of your space. 1m 
deal with them numerically :— B. 
1. I know nothing of Archdeacon a 
speech. It would be a pity not to reserve 
power of placing some further buildings On 
vacant part of the site. Room for such buik 
could no doubt be also got near the Mom 
site, at a price! : Va 
> The cathedral, if built on the Monumen 
would, I believe, be much nearer to the 
traffic than St. George's Hall is. one 
3. It was the fact of the Monum ent si 
“ Surrounded by electric tram lines” that 
to, . ‘ 


MINERVA 
PRIENE 


example, I obtained an interview with the late Sir 
Charles (then Professor) Newton, placed the cone in 
the hole of the volute, the pencil in his hand, and 
asked him to unwind the string, which he did, 
describing, much to his astonishment and interest, 
the line of the spiral. 

I afterwards came to the conclusion that I could 
as well use the cone point downwards by having a 
small pin on the end and a small hole to receive it, 
steadying the cone at the top. Imagine my delight 
at finding the identical small hole in Inwood’s 
drawing and in the photographs of the Temple of 
Nike Apteros, and I made my capital from his 
drawing and by using, I believe, an instrument 
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4. This question seems to answer itself. 

5. | have already expressed my opinion on this 
point, and need not repeat it. The later clauses of 
this question really do not need replying to. 

6. In this question Mr. Shallcross shows that he 
has not given much study to the St. James’s Mount 
site. The cemetery does not drop “4oor 50 ft.” 
immediately beyond the boundary of the site. 

There is first a belt of cemetery ground some 3oft. 
wide nearly level with the site ; beyond this there is 
a terrace wall with a drop of about 6 ft.. and then a 
path, perhaps 15 ft. wide—the rapid fall into the 
cemetery proper only beginning beyond this path. 
These are the “upper terraces” I referred to. The 
Cathedral Committee should certainly obtain power 
to build over them, the path being arched over if 
need be. 

7. I merely suggested the question whether 
Liverpool was not big enough to possess more than 
one centre of architectural interest. I do not pre- 
sume to decide the point. I really cannot discuss 
the position of the British Museum. 

8. A district of solid shop property is hardly 
likely to change its character materially. 

g. Wild horses should not tear from me the name 
of the person in question! I said in my letter that 
the day was a cold one, and that the average 
attendance was probably greater. 


10 and 11. This is a serious matter. I had not 


_ heard the results of the test holes, but I saw the soil 


which had been dug up, which was evidently quarry 
waste. Opposite the chaplain's house, however, the 
native rock may be seen, which looks as if it would 
be reached at no very great depth. It is entirely a 
matter of money. In a large church I am now 
engaged on all the principal piers, &c , have bad to 
be carried down from 20 ft. to 30 ft. to reach solid 
soil. If the depth shown by the test holes applies 
to the site generally, the additional cost will cer 
tainly be severe. . 

I hope Mr, Shallcross will not think I have treated 
his questions inadequately, but in any case I sincerely 
trust he will not ask me any more. 

J. OLDRID SCOTT. 


PORTABLE WOODEN 
HOUSES. 
SIR, —I shall be obliged if you can give me the 
address of any firm in Great Britain who make 
portable wooden dwelling-houses. 
A client of mine requires one of four rooms to be 
sent to Rio Janeiro (S. America) by boat, in pieces 
ready fitted together. FRED. E. DOTCHIN. 


The Student's Column. 


DRAINAGE AND PRIVATE SEWAGE- 
DISPOSAL. 


CHAPTER 3.—THE LAW IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES, EXCEPT LONDON (continued ). 


DANY Local Authorities are now com- 
mitted to the separate system of 
meas sewerage—that is to say, two sewers 
are provided, one for rainwater and, per- 
haps, subsoil-water, and the other for sewage, 
including also some portion of the rainfall. 
This involves, of course, separate drains, 
and the question arises whether a Local 
Authority can compel a building owner to 
provide these two sets of conduits. Accord- 
ing to Matthews v. Strachan, which was a case 
stated by justices for the opinion of the High 
Court, the Local Authority has no such power. 
The case was heard before Mr. Justice Ridley 
and Mr. Justice Bigham in the King’s Bench 
Division on June 20, 1901. The appellant 
Matthews had deposited with the Harrow 
Urban District Council the plans of a house 
which he proposed to erect in Lyon-road, 
Harrow. On these plans one set only of 
drains was shown. 

The. Council’s Surveyor reported that one 
4-In. sewage drain must be laid and connected 
to the Council’s sewage sewer, and that one 
4-In. surface-water drain must be laid and con- 
nected to the Council’s surface-water sewer. 
The Council passed a resolution approving the 
appellant's plans, subject to the requirements 
contained in the Surveyor’s report as to the 
drainage being carried out. The appellant, 
however, laid only one drain in accordance 
with the deposited plans. The magistrates 
Fave a verdict in favour of the Council, but the 
High Court decided that the justices were 
wrong. It was held that “Section 25 ot the 
Act empowered the Local Authority to take 
into consideration certain matters, and only 
oe matters, for the purpose of satisfying 
ees whether the drain proposed was 
eitectual for draining the house—viz., the 
size, material, level, and fall. If matters 
a the requirements of the section were 
sked for, it was in effect asking the owner of 
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the house to subscribe to a general system of 
drainage. That was not the intention of the 
Act. The decision of the justices must be 
reversed.”* 

The Law Fournal, commenting on this case, 
says that it is doubtful whether a Local 
Authority can validly make any by-laws to get 
over the effect of this decision. If this view is 
correct (and we see no occasion for doubting 
it), a serious blow has been struck at the 
separate system of sewarage. A new Act of 
Parliament will be required, or the Local 
Authority must pay for the extra drain. 

This decision would also seem to call in 
question the Local Authority's power to compel 
a person laying out a new street to provide 
two sewers, one for sewage and the other for 
surface-water. Many Local Authorities decline 
to approve the plans and sections of new 
building estates unless the two sets of con- 
duits are shown ; they may be within their 
rights, but we all know that public bodies have 
a bad habit of going beyond the law, as very 
few persons are able or willing to oppose their 
arbitrary acts. 

As an example of this habit of Local Authori- 
ties or their officials, we may mention the case 
of a town the surveyor of which recommended 
that the owner of every drain should be com- 
pelled to lay a ventilation drain, from that por- 
tion of his sewage drain which intervenes 
between the intercepting trap and the sewer, 
to his building, and to carry a ventilation shaft 
up the wall! of the building from the ventilation 
drain ; in other words, that private individuals 
should be compelled to provide the means of 
ventilating the public sewers, although by 
Section 19 of the Act the duty of ventilating 
such sewers is explicitly laid on the Local 
Authority. 

We pass nowto Section 41, which throws upon 
the owner or occupier of premises the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the drains, cesspools, 
&c., on or belonging to such premises in such 
a condition as net to be “a nuisance or inju- 
rious to health,’ and empowers the Local 
Authority's “ surveyor or inspector of nuisances, 
after twenty-four hours’ written notice to the 
occupier of such premises, or in case of emer- 
gency without notice, to enter such premises, 
with or without assistants, and cause the 
ground to be opened, and examine such drain 
.... or cesspool.” Ifthe drain or cesspool 
is found to be in good condition, the damages 
must be made good by the Authority, but “if 
the drain .... or cesspool on examination 
appear to be in bad condition or to require 
alteration or amendment,” the Local Authority 
may give notice in writing to the owner or 
occupier, requiring him to do the necessary 
works within a certain time, the penalty for 
default being ros. a day; in case of non-com- 
pliance, the Authority may do the work and 
recover the expenses from the owner (not 
occupier), or declare them to be private im- 
provement expenses. Note that if the drain or 
cesspool is either a nuisance or injurious to 
health, the section can be put in operation. 
By Section 306 the owner of any premises on 
being prevented by the occupier from “ obeying 
or carrying into effect any provisions of this 
Act” can obtain from any justice a written 
order requiring the occupier to give the neces- 
sary perinission within twenty-four hours, the 
penalty for non-compliance not to exceed five 
pounds per day. 

5. Sewage Disposal.—We have seen that the 
owner or occupier of a “ house” has the right 
of connecting the drains from that ‘ house ” 
to the public sewers of his own or neighbour- 
ing Local Authority, and that he can be com- 
pelled to make such a connexion provided that 
there is a public sewer not more than Ioo ft. 
from the site of such house. If there is no 
public sewer within this distance, the drain 
must (according to Sections 23 and 25) empty 
“into such covered cesspoo! or other place, 
not being under any house, as the Local 
Authority direct.” 

It need scarcely be said that the method of 
disposal must be neither a nuisance nor 
injurious to health (Section 41, already quoted), 
and that it is unlawful to turn sewage into 
rivers, although Local Authorities, being great 
sinners themselves in this respect, often wink 
at such pollution. The Local Authority may 
decide whether a covered cesspool or some 
“other place” shall be used for the reception 
of the sewage. 

Urban and Rural Authorities, after adopting 
Part III. of the Public Health Act Amendment 


* A fuller report of this important case will be found in 
the R.Z.5.A. Journal for July 27, 1901. 


Act, 1890, may (under Section 23) make by-laws 
with regard to cesspools, &c., “so as to affect 
buildings erected before the times mentioned ” 
in Section 157 of the Act of 1875. By-laws 
made to this effect were contested in the case 
of Simmons v. Malling Rural District Council 
(1897, 2 Q.B., 433). Simmons was the owner of 
an old public-house, which was formerly 
drained into two cesspools. In October, 1806, 
in consequence of a notice from the Inspector 
of Nuisances, he filled up the two cesspools, 
and afterwards constructed another within a 
distance of 17{t. from the buildings, and con- 
nected the drains to this new cesspool. One of 
the by-laws of the Council specified that every 
new cesspool must be constructed “at the 
distance of soft. at least from a dwelling- 
house.” It was held that the by-law applied, 
although the building was an old building, and 
that it was not ultra vires or unreasonable, and 
was therefore valid. 

By Section 24 of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1890, a penalty not exceeding 
2/,,and a daily penalty not exceeding Ios., can 
be enforced against any person who occupies, 
and any person who sutfers to be occupied, 
any room a portion of which extends over any 
privy, cesspool, midden, or ashpit, whether the 
room was built before or after the adoption of 
Part II., of the Act. 

6. By-laws and Regulations.—By-laws may 
be made by Local Authorities (both urban and 
rural) imposing the duty of cleansing cesspools 
“at such intervals as they think fit” on the 
eccupier of any premises (Section 44), for 
enforcing the drainage of houses let in lodgings 
(Section 90), and for other purposes. Urban 
Authorities may also make by-laws with 
respect to the sewerage of “new streets” 
(Section 157), and the same power can be 
obtained by Rural Authorities (for the whole 
or part of their districts) on application to the 
Local Government Board. 

We have also seen that regulations may be 
made by Local Authorities under Section 21 in 
respect of the mode in which the communica- 
tions between drains and sewers are to be 
made, under Sections 23 and 25 (although the 
word “ regulations ” is not here used) in respect 
of the size, materials, level, and fall of drains, 
and under Section 40 in respect of the con- 
struction and maintenance of cesspools. 

Section 23 of the Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1890, extends the powers of making 
by-laws, and specifies that by-laws made with 
regard to the drainage of buildings and to 
water-closets, earth-closets, privies, ashpits and 
cesspools, &c., may be made so as to affect old 
as well as new buildings. 

By-laws made by a Local Authority under 
the Public Health Act do not take effect until 
they have been confirmed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Regulations, on the other hand, 
are at the entire discretion of the Local 
Authority, provided, of course, that they do not 
exceed the limits imposed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

The by-laws of difterent districts vary in many 
important particulars. In some cases by-laws 
framed more than thirty years ago are still in 
operation, but modern urban by-laws invariably 
follow pretty closely the ‘‘ Model By-laws” 
issued by the Local Government Board. These 
will be considered in Part IHI., together with 
the model by-laws which have recently been 
issued for rural districts. 


LONDON (EXCLUSIVE OF THE ‘ City”). 


I. Drains and Scwcrs.— In the Metropolis 
the principal provisions regarding drains and 
sewers are to be found in the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855. In the main the 
Vestries and District Boards (now superseded 
by the Borough Councils or Corporations) are 
invested with powers regarding sewers and 
drains similar to those conferred on provincial 
Local Authorities by the Public Health Act, 
1875. The word “drain” is, however, de- 
fined so as to include “any drain for draining 
any group or block of houses by a combined 
operation under the order of any Vestry or 
District Board.” This point will be briefly 
considered under the head of “ Combined 
Drainage.” , 

By Section 69 those sewers which are vested 
in the Vestries or District Boards must be 
repaired and maintained by them, and the 
Vestries or District Boards are made re- 
sponsible for the construction, repair, and 
maintenance of such sewers as may be neces- 
sary for effectually draining their parishes or 
districts. The next section empowers the 
Vestry or District Board to alter or improve 
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CHURCH, COTTERIDGE, KING’S NORTON. — The | According to official returns, there were 426 new 
Building Committee have approved of the designs | houses completed during the year, and at present 
of Messrs. Cossins, Peacock, & Bewlay for the | some 200are in course of erection.—Grimsby Neo: 
erection of a church at Cotteridge. The church BUILDING IN HULL.—Many imposing building 
is estimated to cost 9,000/. were erected in Hull during the year 1901. Inde 

SCHOOLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, GLOUCESTER- | the erection of fine buildings was an outstanding 
SHIRE.—New school premises have been erected at | feature in connexion with the vastly-improved 
Westbury-on-Trym. The architect for the new) aspect the city assumed during that period. The 
buildings was Mr. F. Barnes, and the builders were | number of plans passed by the Works Committee 


Messrs, Harris & Co. was equal to that of the previous year—which wa; 
SCHOOL, DUNFERMLINE.—A new school has been | one of the busiest in the history of the buil ding 
erected at St. Leonard’s-place, Dunfermline. The | industry in the port—and the character of the 
building, which has been erected in accordance | structures has seldom been equalled in any one year 
with plans prepared by Mr. D. Barclay, architect, | The building trade was not so brisk in the smal] 
Glasgow, has cost between 7,000/. and 8,000}. house class—that of the speculating or investing 
SCHOOLS, SUTTON COLDFIELD.~—On the 8th inst. | builder~—and had it not been for the pulling down 
the schools wbich have been in course of erection | of a great amount of old property on site 
in connexion with the Congregational Church, | required for the new streets and the reinstate. 
Sutton Coldfield, were formally opened. The new | ment of premises required for business purposes, 
schools have been erected by Messrs. W. Lee &|the trade would have been somewhat slack, 
Son, of Aston, from the plans of Mr. Harry H.]|despite the fact that prices as regards mate. 
Reynolds, architect, Birmingham and Sutton Cold- | rial had gone down considerably. The pulling 
field, at a cost of 2,500/., and will afford accommo- | down of old property and the opening of the 
dation for 350 scholars. new streets necessitated new properties, and 
ADDITIONS, NEWINGTON WORKHOUSE.—A new | consequently the trade became busy at once. The 
wing has been erected at Newington Workboutse, | price for labour maintained its old position, and to 
Westmoreland-road. The addition has been built|a certain extent was the means of stopping the 
by Mr. John Marsland, of Walworth, from the | amount of capital which otherwise would have been 
designs of Mr. G. D. Stevenson, Cheapside. invested in buildings. The old year closed, and the 
ISOLATION HOSPITAL, CHAPEL MILTON, DERBY- | new one has opened upon a steady advance in the 
SHIRE.—There has been erected a large block of | price of timber and otber building materials, and 
buildings at Chapel Milton, near Chapel-en-le-Fritb, | this, no doubt, to a certain extent will check build- 
for the purposes of an infectious diseases isolation | ing so far as investment and speculation goes. The 
hospital. Mr. W. R. Bryden is the architect. present year will in all probability be brisk, con- 
WORKSOP AND. DISTRICT ISOLATION HOSPITAL | sidering the large number of buildings which must 
SCHEME.—A meeting of the Worksop and Blyth | be erected in the new streets—the erection of the 
and Cuckney District Joint Isolation Hospital Com- | Rowton Homes, the extension of the Hull Royal 
mittee was held at the Town Hall, Worksop, | Infirmary, the opening of the new square between 
recently, when Mr. F. Hopkinson, the architect, | Waterworks-street and Carr-lane, and the etec- 
presented the building plans and the estimates of | tion of a public hall, a new central police- 
the proposed isolation hospital, and after discussion | station, the new art school on the Anlaby-road. 
upon details the plans were ultimately approved, |a new theatre in Charlotte-street, a new 
and it was resolved to apply to the Local Govern- | Catholic church in Spring - street, Catholic 
ment Board for permission to borrow 6,000/. to |orphans' home, new churches at Wilmington, 
carry out the scheme. Dairycoates, and Albert-avenue; extension of the 
BUILDING IN ABERDEEN.—What was known as|Towa Hall; new central post office in Alfred 
the “ building boom” culminated in 1898, when 747 | Gelder-street ; seventy-seven new artisans’ dwell- 
plans of buildings were sanctioned by the Aberdeen | ings; and, of course, the important busines 
Town Council, of the total estimated value of over | premises on the sites in King Edward-street and 
514,000/. This was the highest level ever reached in | Jameson-street. Although nothing defnite is 
the long history of the city, and it was felt at tbe | known, it is expected, also, that substantial 
time, tbat in the nature of things a continuance of | building will take place on account of the North- 
such a fever heat of building operations could not } Eastern Railway Co.'s intentions with regard to the 
be looked for. . . . But while it was impossible to | improvement of Paragon-street Station. ae 
expect annual additions to the gross value of} has been particularly stagnant on the = si ae 
buildings to the extent of half a million sterling, | the city, probably on account of pease 
there was every reason to believe that with the | Earle's Yard. It will be remembered ra i : 
increase of population, the addition of new indus- | the latter end of 1901 the progress in the a a 
tries, and the development and extension of existing | new buildings received a check on ite oe 
businesses, there would be a renewal of activity in | strike of operative slaters, but via ing ts 
the building trade, and the figures for the complete | tractors coped with the atin. y at 1 i 
year from December, 1900, to November, 1901, show | outside labour, so that the chec 3 nappa 
that the expectation was well founded. Possibly | only a momentary one.—Eastern es : Sime 
the rise in the value of material, coupled with the UNIVERSITY OF _BIRMINGHAM.— U eis 
over-erection of dwelling-houses, was a factor in | annual Court of Governors of the ae ae 
checking operations ; but the figures as now made | Birmingham, the report of the Counci ie a 
up seem to point to the fact that the tide has | With regard to the new buildings, a er te 
reached its lowest ebb and has begun slowly to] been appointed and the plans P i eii 
return. For example, for the twelve months | Aston Webb and Ingress Bell for o ae es 
which closed on November 30 last, the number | presented by Lord Calthorpe. i ge E PA 
of plans of new buildings of all kinds sanctioned | gress had already been made in the z T Aa 
by Aberdeen Town Council and by the Burgh Sur- | new road, to be called as a } N 
veyor was sol, as against 499 for the previous year. | the levelling of the site.. f a University 
In number this does not seem at first sight an | cided to erect in the first ins Pe Ra 
increase worth stating, but when the value of the | Hall of large dimensions 11350 . r A pee 
buildings themselves comes to be considered the | three departmental blocks, gs and ob 
facts strike one as satisfactory for the present. | and one on the east side of t i i aal 
The total estimated value of the buildings sanc- | fronting to the arc of a semi-circle, ° horoughiar: 
tioned during the year amounted to no less than | which was University-road e POENA Park- 
328,700}, as against 209.544/. the preceding years | running from the railway og ir ctoltod] la 
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sewers, &c., for the maintenance or repair of 
which “any party ” is liable, and to divide the 
expense between such party and the parish or 
district and others. Section 72 imposes on the 
Vestries or District Boards the duty of causing 
the sewers vested in them to be constructed, 
covered, and kept so as not to be a nuisance or 
injurious to health, and to be properly cleansed 
and emptied. 

2. Combined Drains —The definition of the 
word “drain” given in the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, is almost word for 
word like that subsequently adopted in the 
Public Health Act, 1875, but in the Metro- 
politan Act the following words are added :— 
“ And shall also include any drain for draining 
any group or block of houses by a combined 
operation under the order of any Vestry or 
District Board.” By the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Amendment Act, 1862 (Section 112), the 
following clause was added to this definition :— 
“ And also any drain for draining a group or 
block of houses by a combined operation, laid 
or constructed before the first day of January, 
1856, pursuant to the order or direction, or with 
the sanction or approval, of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners of Sewers.” Here we havea 
definition of what is meant by a combined 
drain in the Metropolis. 

The powers of Vestries and District Boards 
with regard to combined drains are stated in 
Section 74 :—“ If it appear to the Vestry or 
Board of any parish or district that a group or 
block of contiguous houses, or of adjacent 
detached or semi-detached houses, may be 
drained and improved more economically or 
advantageously in combination than separately, 
and a sewer of sufficient size already exist or 
be about to be constructed within roo ft. 
of any part of such group or block of 
houses, whether contiguous, detached, or semi- 
detached, it shall be lawful for such Board or 
Vestry to order that such group or block of 
houses be drained and improved, as herein- 
before provided, by a combined operation.” 

Under this section the Public Authority can 
compel the owner of a building which is more 
than roo ft. from a sewer to convey the sewage 
from the building to this sewer, if an adjacent 
building which is less than roo ft. from the 
sewer can be drained with it by a combined 
operation. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW VESTRY, STOKE BISHOP CHURCH.—A new 
vestry has been added to Stoke Bishop Church, 
near Bristol. The nave has also been repaved with 
terrazzo mosaic by the Art Pavements Co., London, 
and the sanctuary with encaustic tiles by Messrs. 
Godwin, of Hereford. The chancel steps have been 
re-arranged, together with other improvements. 
The church has also been re-heated by Messrs, 
Crispin, of Bristol. The work has been carried out 
by Messrs. Cowlin & Sons, Bristol, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. C, Aubrey 
Rowley, of Bristol, with Mr. John Norton, of 
London (who built the church in 1864 and added 
the tower and spire in 1872) as consulting architect. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HARRINGAY.—A new 
Congregational church was opened on the oth inst. 
at Green-lanes, Harringay. The church consists ot 
nave and aisles, with an apse at the end, and double 
transept. Red brick and Monk’s Park stone have 
been used in the erection of the building, the archi- 
tect of which is Mr. Church. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, OSMASTON, DERBYSHIRE.— 
On the Sth inst. a new Wesleyan chapel was 
opened at Osmaston-by-Derby. The building con- 
sists of bricks with Derbyshire stone embellish- 
ment, and will afford accommodation tor 560 
persons. The total cost will be about 3.000]. ‘The 
architect is Mr. John Wills, of Derby aud London, 
and the builder Mc. W. Edwards, of Derby. 

ADDITIONS, ST, MICHAEL'S CHURCH, NOTTING- 
HWAM.—The addition of a choir vestry, north porch 
and tower. to the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angele, Nottingham, is now approaching comple- 
tion, The new vestry is a semi-octagon or irregular 
form, and the porch is in Gothic style, the gable 
being ornamented with open-work carving. The 
tower will be carried, for the present, to a height 
of 44 ft., but the ultimate intention, when the funds 
permit, is to construct a tower of much greater 
height, with proper belfry accommodation, The 
outside measurement of the north frontage of the 
tower is 2o ft., and the walls are 4 ft. thick, sup- 
ported by buttresses 4 ft. by 4 ft. O in. at the base, 
diminishing to 3 ft. Gin. by 3 ft. The masonry 
is of rock-faced Bulwell stone, with Bath 
stone dressings. The architects are Messrs. 
Habershon, Fawckner, & Groves, of Carditf and 
Newport; and the general contractor is Mr. J. 
Shaw, Nottingham, by whom sub-contracts have 
been entrusted to Messrs. Wilkinson & Son, Bulwell, 
for the Bulwell stonework, and to Mr. Clarke 
Lenton, for the Bath dressings. 
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distance from each other, and the frontage between 
is to form the site of the projected block. Messrs. T. 
W. F. Newton & Cheatle have prepared designs for 
an erection which will be in keeping with that of the 
arcade entrance. The new buildings are to be 
finished by October next. They will contain four 
large shops, about one hundred offices, and five sets 
of warehouses at the back. The various floors will 
be served with an electric lift. The buildings, 
although not owned by the City Arcades Co. 
(Limited), will, in a sense, be part of the general 
scheme for developing that end of New-street 
which has been in progress for four years past.— 
Birmingham Post. 

TALL CHIMNEY, BRADFORD.—On the 13th inst., 
at the new generating station which is being 
erected in Valley-road by the Electricity Com- 
mittee of the Bradford Corporation, the last 
brick was laid of the new chimney which has just 
been erected. The chimney was designed by 
Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, architects ; and was 
built by Messrs. C. Murgatroyd & Sons, contractors, 
under the supervision of Mr. N. A. Atkinson, clerk 
of works. The chimney is built of brick, and 
stands on a concrete base. The concrete is 39 ft. 
square by 11 ft. 8 in. thick. The base of the brick- 
work is octagonal in shape and 32 ft. across. At 
the ground level the chimney is circular in form, 
and is 29 ft. 4 in. diameter outside, and tapers to 
the top to 15 ft. 4 in. diameter outside. The 
chimney is 13 ft. diameter inside, and is parallel 
from bottom to top. The height is 204 ft. from the 
finished floor level, and the foundations extend 
32 ft. below this. 

GUARDIANS’ BOARDROOM, WANDSWORTH.—The 
boardroom of the Wandsworth and Clapham Union 
Board of Guardians at the Union Offices, St. John’s 
Hill, Wandsworth, was reoccupied on Thursday, 
the oth inst., after undergoing enlargement and re- 
atrangement during the last six months. A new 
committee-room and a connecting corridor have 
been built in connexion with the boardroom, the 
waiting-room enlarged, and the lavatory accommo- 
dation also re-arranged and enlarged. The board- 
room and committee-room are fitted with an electric 
light installation. The dado and doors in the board- 
room are in solid polished walnut wood, with 
plaster pilasters and detachable columns above the 
dado. The warming is effected by a large open 
fireplace, supplemented by hot-water radiators, and 
the ventilating by fresh-air inlets and two of Black- 
man’s electric exhaust fans. The work has been 
carried out at a cost of about 2,700/. by Messrs. 
Wilson Bros. & Lamplough, builders, of Kensal 
Rise, from the designs and under the superinten- 
dence of Messrs. Lansdell & Harrison, architects, 
of London. 

NEW HOSPITAL, SUTTON.—A new hospital was 
opened at Sutton recently. Mr. Cecil A. Sharp was 
the architect and Mr. J. B. Potter the builder, both 
of Sutton. The site is situate in Hill-road. The 
building has accommodation for twelve patients. 

PUPIL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL.—On 
the 6th inst. the Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. Chavasse) 
dedicated the new Church Pupil Teachers’ College, 
in Colquitt-street, which has been founded in 
memory of the late Canon E. H. M‘Neile. The 
Liverpool and District Church School Managers’ 
Union purchased last year the site of the building 
which used to be known as the Art Gallery of 
the Royal Institution, in Colquitt - street, the 
old premises being acquired at the same 
time. The old building, with certain necessary 
extensions, has, at a cost of about 8,0007., since 
been partially reconstructed and adapted from 
plans prepared by Messrs. Pain & Charles Blease, 
architects, The college is externally of brick and 
stone, and is situate at the junction cf Colquitt-street 
and Seel-street. On the ground floor there are two 
science classrooms, each capable of accommodating 
fifty students, a gymnasium, cloakrooms, principal's 
Office, cycle store, &c. On the first floor there are 
two classrooms, each with accommodation for forty 
students, a library, and a lecture hall. Another 
classroom and a first-class laboratory occupy the 
second floor. ` 

BUSINESS PREMISES, PERTH.—A new street is 
heing formed in Perth between South-street and 
High-street, at the back of the City Hall, with cross 
street at right angles, to join South St. John’s-place. 
The first block or feu has been taken for premises to 
be erected for Messrs. Stewart & Dick, wholesale 
provision merchants and commission agents. These 
have a frontage of about 55 ft. towards the main 
Street, and extend 105 ft. towards the cross street. 
The whole work is to be carried out under the super- 
vision of Mr. David Smart, architect. The follow- 
ing are the contractors for the work, viz. :—Mason 
work, Robert Brand & Son; joiner work, Hay & 
Sim ; slater work, James Buchan & Son; plumber 
work, James MacLeish (all of Perth); and plaster 
work, Alexander M‘Ritchie, Dundee; while the 
steel beams are to be provided by P. & W. 
MacLellan & Co., of Glasgow. 

— Or 

FLEET-STREET WIDENING. — With the sale by 
Messrs. Douglas Young & Co. on the 22nd inst. of 
the corner site adjoining the Old Bell, in Fleet- 
street, the important improvement at this end of 
the thoroughfare will be completed. The erection 
of modern buildings on these sites is removing all 
traces of the past in this most interesting part of 
Old London. 


THE BUILDER. 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The Government have commissioned 
from M. Joseph Blanc a cartoon for a tapestry 
which is to be executed at the Gobelins manufac- 
tory, and is intended as a decoration for the Paris 
Hotel de Ville. It will represent the arms of the 
city of Paris with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, and a lion (symbolic of force) beneath. —— 
The large hall at the Invalides, situated above the 
principal entrance, is being fitted up as a military 
museum. The Equitable Insurance Co. of the 
United States is to open an architectural competi- 
tion for the buildings to be erected for it in Paris. 
—— The late M. Rouyer has left by his will a fund 
for the foundation of an architectural prize in con- 
nexion with the Académie des Beaux- Arts.—— There 
is talk of prolonging to Boulogne and St. Cloud 
the metropolitan railway line which at present ends 
at the Trocadéro.——A monument to the memory 
of Pasteur is to be erected in the small town of 
Marnes (Seine and Oise), the architectural portion 
by M. Jaumin, the sculpture by M. Chailloux. 
The municipality of Rouen are about to erect a 
Bourse de Travail, at an estimated cost of 375,000 fr. 
——M. Malencon is the architect selected to 
carry out the new hospital of St. Lo.——M. Woilles, 
architect, of Beauvais, has been elected president for 
this year of the District Society of Architects of the 
Oise ; and M. Jouvenin, of Fontainebleau, president 
of the District Society of the Seine and Marne.—— 
M. Moyaux, architect, has prepared the plans for 
the proposed additions to the Institut building, 
which are to replace the portions that wild be des- 
troyed by the prolongation of the Rue de Rennes. 
The new buildings will have a facade on the new 
portion of Rue de Rennes, and will be in the rear of 
the dome and aisles facing on the quay, which will 
remain gintact.——There is talk of a new bridge 
over the Seine, between the Pont d’Ivry and the 
Port à PAnglais——A marble bust of Hittorff, the 
eminent architect and archzologist, has been placed 
in the Académie des Beaux- Arts.———M. Jules Dore, 
architect, has been commissioned to build new 
abattoirs for the town of Mortagne.———The immense 
bronze statue of Vercingetorix, by M. Bartholdi, 
which was exhibited in the Grand Palais last year, 
has been transported to Clermont-Ferrand by means 
of an automobile waggon, the railway company 
having refused it.——M. Delfortrie has been elected 
President of the Architectural Society of the 
North of France, and M. Santu President of the 
Architectural Union of Lyons.——M Nenot has 
been appointed architect to the Pantheon, in place of 
M. Deschault, who is superannuated ; and M. Sortais 
has been appointed architect to the Ecole des Arts 
Decoratifs——The Municipal Department of Archi- 
tecture at Paris is about to take in hand the restora- 
tion of the church of St. Séverin.——The death is 
announced, at the age of fifty-five, of M. Felix Albert 
Marquet ; and also that of M. Henry Carreaux, at 
the age of fifty-three. Both were architects, and 
members of the Société Centrale. M. Carreaux had 
been educated in the Pacard atelier. | 

INDIA.—The foundation-stone of the new Chief 
Court of Lower Burma has recently been laid by 
the Viceroy of India.——The Secretary of State has 
sanctioned the construction of a line of railway, 
5ft. Oin. gauge, from Malakwal to the Karana 
Hills ; the works will be under the control of the 
Director of Railway Construction——It is an- 
nounced that the proposed memorial hall to be 
erected in Singapore to Queen Victoria will adjoin 
the Town Hall, and be on the site now occupied 
by the temporary Supreme Court. The new build- 
ing will be of similar design to the present Town 
Hall, but higher, the front facade of the latter being 
remodelled to harmonise with the former. A cen- 
tral tower, 150 ft. high in front, and an arcade in 
the centre will connect the two buildings. The 
cost is estimated approximately at a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

——— OS n 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


YORK MASTER BUILDERS’ AND CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION.—The annual meeting of the York 
Master Builders’ and Contractors’ Association was 
held recently at the old George Hotel, Pavement, the 
President (Councillor G. Mansfield) in the chair. 
The annual report, which showed a very satisfactory 
year’s working, was read and adopted. Councillor 
Mansfield was re-elected President, and Mr. C. 
Prudames was re-elected Vice-president. The 
President (Councillor Mansfield) has been elected to 
the position of President of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers. The best 
thanks of the Association were accorded to the 
President, vice-president, and treasurer for their 
services during the past year. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, WORKSOP.—On the gth inst. 
Colonel Hepper, D.S.O, RE., Inspector to the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at the 
Town Hall, Worksop, in respect of the application 
of the Urban Council for permission to borrow 
8,500}. for the extension of the electric lighting 
plant. The Consulting Engineer (Mr. A. B. 
Mountain, of Huddersfield), said the present 
number of consumers was seventy-seven, repre- 
senting 3.879 Jamps of 8 candle-power, and there 
were thirty-five arc lamps in the street, representing 
591 lamps of the same power. Nineteen prospective 
consumers had applied, and it was proposed to fix 
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forty incandescent lamps in the side streets, repre 
senting an addition of 1,023 lamps. 

ELECTRIC POWER STATION, NOTTINGHAM.—On 
the oth inst. the last brick of the big chimney shaft 
at the new power station in St. Ann's Well-road 
was laid by the chairman of the electricity com- 
mittee. There were present the City Engineer (Mr. 
Arthur Brown), the Electrical Engineer (Mr. H. 
Talbot), the Deputy City Engineer (Mr. T. W. 
Gordon), Mr. Thomas Barlow (contractor), and 
others. The height of the chimney above the 
ground is 220 ft., and the total height from the 
bottom of the foundation 254 ft. The foundation 
of the chimney is upon a concrete base 39 ft. 
square. The diameter of the chimney at the top 
(inside) is 13 ft.6in. Inside the chimney are two iron 
pipes, each 30 in. diameter, through which the ex- 
baust steam is taken and delivered at the top of the 
chimney. 

DONCASTER ELECTRICITY UNDERTAKING, — The 
application of the Corporation of Doncaster for 
permission to borrow a further sum of 16,487/. for 
the purpose of carrying out their electric lighting 
scheme was the subject of a public inquiry on the 
8th inst. before Colonel Hepper, of the Local 
Government Board. Among those present were 
Mr. Wyld (electrical engineer), Mr. W. H. Crabtree 
(Borough Surveyor), and others. The Town Clerk 
(Mr. T. Sugden) said the object of the proposed 
loan was to make good an excess of the expenditure 
in connexion with a former loan for additions: 
carried out during the construction of the works, 
and for further extensions, particularly for plant to 
supply current to the tramways undertaking. 

THE NEW CATHEDRAL, CAPETOWN.—A sum of 
20,0001, has been subscribed, mainly from colonial 
sources, towards the erection of the nave, aisles, 
tower, cloisters, chapter-house, and other parts of 
Capetown Cathedral, for which plans and designs 
have been prepared by Messrs. Baker & Masey. 
It is calculated that the entire fabric will cost 
130,000}. An appeal is made for contributions of 
28,0001. to the Memorial Fund of 35,0001. wherewith 
to defray the cost of building the choir with the 
memorial chapel and organ chamber. 


THE PATENT OFFICE AND THE NEW LIBRARY. 
—The new library at No. 25, Southampton-build- 
ings, was opened to the public on Thursday last 
week. It has been erected upon the site of the 
former lib block, in the area which is sur- 
rounded by the new buildings for the Patent Office, 
which were begun about twelve years ago with the 
erection of the Sale of Specifications department 
between Took’s-court and Quality-court, Chancery- 
lane. In Quality-court may yet be seen what we 
believe is the Jast work, in London, by Sir William 
Chambers that was completed during his lifetime. 
It forms the southern facade—a Classic Order with 
rusticated ground floor and an angle-pediment in 
Portland stone—of the offices which were originally 
built for the then Masters in Chancery, who removed 
thither from Symond’s Inn, and which were subse- 
quently taken for the Commissioners of Patents. 
On either side of the doorway, in Quality-court, 
were the offices of the “Secretaries of Bankrupts 
and Lunatics.” The new buildings have been erected 
by Messrs. Perry & Co., contractors, from plans 
and designs prepared in the Office of Works, at a 
total estimated cost of about 162,500/, 


“THE LONDON MANUAL” FOR 1902.—The sixth 
edition of this work has been brought well up to 
date, and included in its pages are several illustra- 
tions or diagrams of metropolitan improvements 
contemplated or in progress. The Manual contains 
a complete, but brief, account of how London is 
governed, including descriptions of the work of all 
public authorities and departments of the public 
service; a good index; an apparently reliable list 
of public officers; illustrations of the mayors’ chain 
and badge oí several of the London boroughs ; and 
a good many portraits of leading municipal workers. 
The Manual, which is published by Edward Lloyd, 
Ltd., Salisbury-square, E.C., is a neat and handy 
work of reference. 


“WILLING'S PRESS GUIDE.”—The twenty-ninth 
annual issue of this excellent guide (published at 
125, Strand, W.C.) has been carefully revised. The 
guide is one of the handiest and best works of the 
kind, and the information in it is arranged in an 
admirable way. 

APPOINTMENT OF ARCHITECT, EDINBURGH 
SCHOOL BOARD.—On the toth inst. the School 
Management Committee of the Edinburgh School 
Board met to appoint an architect and superinten- 
dent of works in room of the late Mr. Robert 
Wilson. Originally there were sixteen applicants 
for the office, but only the names of the following, 
which had been placed on a short leet, were before 
the Committee, viz., Messrs. R. M. Cameron, A. 
Lorne Campbell, James Carfrae, Henry F. Kerr, and 
H. Ramsay Taylor. The final vote lay between 
Mr. Carfrae and Mr. Campbell, and it resulted in 
ten supporting the former and three the latter. It 
was resolved accordingly to recommend that 
Mr. Carfrae be appointed. He has been in the 
employment of the late Mr. Wilson for the past 
twenty-four years. 

LEIGHTON MEMORIAL AT ST. PAUL'S.—A part of 
the monument to be erected to the memory of the 
late Lord Leighton in St. Paul's Cathedral arrived 
at the sacred edifice on Monday. The monument, 
which has been executed by Mr. Thomas Brock, 


R.A, consists of a massive cenotaph of marble, 
surmounted by a recumbent figure in bronze 
of Lord Leighton. who is represented in robes. 
At the head and foot there are small altegorical 
figures, also in bronze. A tablet bears the 
inscription : “ To the memory of Frederick Baron 
Leighton, of Stretton, painter, seventh President of 
the Royal Academy of Arts. This monument is 
erected by his manay friends and admirers, Born 
December 3, 1830. Died January 25, 1896. He lies 
buried in the crypt of this cathedral.” The site 
selected for the memorial is the first arch of the 
north aisle.-—Cily Press. 


ARBITRATION CASE.— Mr. Pollock, Official Referee, 
had before him this week a case in which the plaintiff, 
Mr. John Gavmer, carrying on business at North 
Walsham, under the stvle of Cornish & Gaymer, 
sought to «recover from Mr. John Smith, of St. 
Mary Abboit's-terrace. Kensington. the sum of 
1,oyol., balance due under a contract for the erection 
of the Grand Hotel, Mundeslev, and for extras in 
connexion therewith. The deferdant counterclaimed 
for a like amount (1,0go/.), claiming such sum by way 
of penalty, and in the alternative as damages for the 
non-completion of the building within the time 
limited by contract. The case occupied the whole 
of the 13th inst, during the greater part of which 
Mr. Herbert J. Green, of Norwich, the defendant's 
architect, was under examination. On the 14th 
inst., on the Official Referee taking his seat, Mr. 
Boustield stated that, by consent, judgment would 
be entered for the plaintiff for 1.000/. on his claim, 
with coste, and that judgment would also be entered 
for him on the counter-claim, with costs. 


EFFECTS OF A RUSTED VANE-ROD.—An inquiry 
was held at Chatham on the roth inst. by Mr. 
Alfred Hands, F.R.Met.Soc., in reference to a claim 
by tbe Churchwardens of Holy Trinity Church, 
New Brompton, against the insurance company for 
damage alleged to have been caused to the spire of 
that church by lightning on some date unknown. 
Some stones having fallen in July last, an examination 
was made, and cracks being found of such a nature as 
to render immediate repairs necessary, the work was 
carried out. and compensation was claimed under 
the fire policy. which, as usual, contained a clause 
including lightning risks. The company having dis- 
puted the claim, Mr. Hands was appointed arbitra- 
tor, and after hearing expert evidence on both 
sides, and examining the broken stcnes which had 
been preserved for the purpose of the inquiry. 
decided that the damage was not caused by lightning 
but was due entirely to the rusting of the vane rod 
which passed through the stones, and therefore that 
the insurance company was not liable, 


ENGLISH ELECTRICAL WORK IN PARIS.—In con- 
nexion with the celebrations on the occasion of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s visit to St. Etienne on Sunday 
and the opening of the new Prefecture buildings, it 
may be of interest to know that the French repre- 
sentatives of ‘Electric Lighting Boards, Ltd.,” 
received from the Government the order for the 
electrical illuminations, the extent of the contract 
being for 1,250/., and including as many as 4,000 
lamps. A further important contract has also been 
obtained from the Paris Illuminating Company, ng 
less than 30.000 ít. of flexible cable, 1,000 superficial 
feet of boards, and 15,000 lamps having to be 
provided. 

MATTHEW HENRY'S CHAPEL, CHESTER —Sir 
John Brunner, M P., unveiled, at a special dedication 
service, two stained glass windows which he has 
presented to this chapel to commemorate its bi- 
centenary. The windows, which consist of three 
lights, contain in the centre ones figures of Matthew 
Henry and Dr. James Martineau respectively, and 
the side lights are tilled with foliated ornament. 
The work is from the studio of Messrs. Powell 
Brothers, of Leeds. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


BRADFORD BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE.—The 
dispute which has been proceeding between the 
master masons and their operatives in Bradford was 
brought to a settlement on the 13th inst. after a 
cessation of work which has lasted since May 1 of 
last year. At the request of the Mayor, the repre- 
sentatives of the ¢mplovers and the operative 
masons of the city met him at the Town Hall for 
the discussion of the matter. A letter had pre- 
viously been received by the Mayor from the Brad- 
ford Trades and Labour Council, who gave hope 
that a settlement of the dispute might be 
ettected, and upon the invitation of the Mayor 
the Master Builders’ Association appointed 
as their representatives Alderman Holdsworth, 
Mr. Wallace Daykin, and Mr. A. Gadie, 
while the local branch of the Operative Masons’ 
Society appointed Mr. T. Dalbridge, sen., Mr. T. 
Dalbridge, jun., Mr. R. Craggs, and Mr. Thomas 
Brown as their representatives. Concessions from 
the original demands were made on both sides, and 
a desire to arrive at an amicable arrangement was 
manifested on both sides. Under the arrangement 
the masons will resume work at a reduction of 
wages of åd. per hour, and agree to work peaceably 
with non-unionists, while the masters withdraw a 
demand for a change in the dates on which notices 
ct alterations in the concitions of work should be 
given. 
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could not accede to the application. | 
LEGAL. like setting up his decision against that ce 
ACTION BY A DISTRICT COUNCIL FOR THE | judges. the 


REPAIR OF A HIGHWAY. 


In the King’s Bench Division, on the 11th inst. 
Mr. Justice Walton delivered a considered judgment 
in the case of the Esher District Council v. Marks, 
an action brought by the Urban District Council of 
Esher and the Dittons against the defendant, Mr. 
H. Marks, of Ember Court, near Thames Ditton, to 
recover 137/. 10s. sd., the amount expended by the 
plaintiffs in repairing a highway known as Ember- 
lane. It appeared that in 1773 a Mr. George 
Onslow, the owner of the Ember Court estate, 
which was a manor of the parish of Thames Ditton, 
obtained the licence of the King to close up an old 
highway for carts, carriages, and foot passengers 
which passed through his property and ran from 
Thames Ditton and Esher to Fast and West Molesey. 
Mr. Onslow made a new road in substitution for the 
old one and undertook that it should be kept in 
good and sufticient repair by him, his heirs, and 
assigns. There was no dispute at the trial that 
Ember-lane, as originally laid out. was the road 
which Mr. Onslow was required to provide in the 
place of the old highway which he had stopped up 
and enclosed, and there was no evidence that it had 
ever been repaired by the inhabitants or any public 
body. In April, 1900, the Surveyor of the District 
Council discovered that the road was in a bad state 
of repair, and called upon the defendant, who 
was the owner of a portion of the original 
Ember Court estate, to repair it. The defendant 
denying liability the plaintitfs executed the neces- 
sary work and brought the present action to recover 
the amount they had expended. 

His lordship now held that the road in question 
which was made in substitution for the old one, 
was, under the circumstances, repairable ratione 
tenunr, and that the detendant was liable to repay 
the amount which the plaintiff Council had ex- 
pended, and gave judgment for the plaintiffs with 
costs. 

Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. Manisty, K.C., 
appeared as counsel for the plaintitfs; and Mr. 
Robson, K C.,and Mr. G. F. Hart for the defendant. 


MARYLEBONE BUILDING DISPUTE 


THE caseof White ». Harrow and 
Marylebone District Propertv Co. wee 
Court of Appeal, composed of Lord Justices Vay han 
Williams, Stirling, and Cozens-Hardy, on the th 
a on e opel of Mr. Harrow against a 

ecision O r. Justice Joyce i 
Division. J TEER ae Chancery 

It appeared that White was the lessee from the 
Howard de Walden Estate trustees of No. 24, High. 
street, Marylebone, for a term of years expiring i 
1932. On August 3, 1899, White sublet the house 
to Harrow for twenty-one years, together With all 
easements and appurtenances belonging to the pre. 
mises. This lease contained a covenant by the 
lessee that he would not do anything to inter. 
fere with the quiet enjoyment of the adjoining 
premises nor object to any works to adjoining 
premises which might be sanctioned by the lessor 
or the superior landlord, nor claim any easement 
against the lessor or his superior landlord over any 
adjoining or neighbouring premises by reason of aoy 
act or thing done or suttered by any tenant of such 
adjoining or neighbouring premises. The lease als 
contained the usual covenant by the lessor for quiet 
enjoyment of the premises. The District Pro 
Company having acquired an interest in the ad 
joining property to No. 24, High-street, and 
forming part of the same estate, proposed to 
erect some buildings which Harrow said would 
obstruct the light of his premises and brought 
an action to restrain the company from building » 
as to obstruct his light. The proposed buildings 
had been approved by the surveyor of the 
estate. White, who was then interested in the 
company, then took proceedings to restrain Harrow 
from prosecuting his action on the ground thatit 
constituted a breach of his covenant. Mr. Justice 
Joyce held that the covenant which had beea 
entered into by Harrow prectuded him from raising 
objection to building works sanctioned by his lessor 
and the superior landlord, and stayed the proceed. 
ings in the action. From this decision Harrow 
appealed. 

At the conclusion of the arguments, their lord- 
ships allowed the appeal, Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams observing that in his opinion the word 
“adjoining ” in the covenant meant “ adjoining” in 
the sense in which the word was used in the 
Metropolitan Building Act, 1894. It was plain 
from the other parts of the lease that tbe word 
“adjoining ” could not be used in this particular 
covenant in the sense of neighbouring. A narrower 
interpretation must be put on the word “ adjoining” 

The other Lords Justices concurred. 

Mr. Younger, K.C., and Mr. Ford appeared fo 
the appellant ; and Mr. Hughes, K.C., and Mr. Wace 
for the respondent. 


a ci oc cea 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


16,483.—A PORTABLE ELECTRICAL BATTERY: 
M. E. Fuld.—The cell, induction-coils, and con- 
nexions are placed in a false top, which is pivoted in 
the upper portion of the case or box, aud the 
terminals, &c., are disposed in the space thas 
obtained. The handle of the switch will, as the bos 
is being closed, be lifted by the cover so as to break 
circuit automatically. 

16,404.—A GULLY TRAP: S. Chattwood —A 
tubular extension of the dished cover seals the trap 
A pipe, which is carried up to the roof, ventilates 3 
chamber into which gas may pass from the drat 
the chamber, in most instances, being that which i 
fashioned upon the outlet side of the trappio$ 

late. 
j 10,531.—PROCESS OF MOULDING BLOCKS o 
ARTIFICIAL STONE: A. Fannetaz.—àÀ platform 
which will rotate upon a middle column camie 
three moulds, in one of which a hydre m 
presses the material whilst another mould i$ ra 
charged, and a chain removes the block eae 
third mould, at the bottom of which is a plate E 
nected with rods that are yoked to the chain. 
chain is also secured to one side of a pulley 1p% 
a shaft, on which is a smaller pulley that j 
the chain of the ram. By the use of steel paa 
the moulds one can make half- and quartet- 
blocks. 


CASE UNDER THE 1894 BUILDING ACT. 


AT Guildhall on Monday, Alderman Dr. Crosby 
gave his decision in the case of ‘‘ Woodthorpe v. 
the Charing Cross and Strand Electric Supply 
Corporation (Limited).” 

This was a summons under the 145th Section of 
the Building Act, at the instance of Mr. Edmund 
Woodthorpe, the District Surveyor for the northern 
division of the City, for beginning certain 
works without having served a notice upon 
him. The complaint was that defendant com- 
pany had failed to give him any notice con- 
cerning an inspection-box that was in course 
of erection at the corner of Bishopsgate-street 
Within and Wormwood-street, and he complained of 
certain defects in construction. A point of law 
was raised by Mr. Shicess Will, K C., tirst that this 
was not on all fours with the Whitechapel case, and 
that the special powers under which this electric 
lighting company carried on their works excluded 
them from the provisions of the Building Act. The 
date of the statute of the building Act was 1804, 
while the provisional orders under which the 
company carried on their works were granted in 
1809. The interests of the public were protected 
by a special code. 

The Alderman said he had carefully thought over 
the facts of the case, and found that the company 
were the persons causing and directing the works in 
question. The work was a street-box for the pur- 
pose of inspection in connexion with electric energy, 
and he found that the company had not given notice 
in accordance with Section 145 of the Act. He held 
that this was a building structure, or work within 
the meaning of the Act, and he was unable to dis- 
tinguish this case from the Whitechapel case. He 
convicted them, and imposed a fine of 40s. and two 
guineas costs. 

Mr. Will: I have to ask the Court to state a 
special case in order that I may bring the matter by 
way of appeal. 

The Alderman: I am sorry I cannot state one, 
because a special case on this point has been argued 
before a Divisional Court of three judges, two of 
whom were in favour of, and the other did not dis- 
sent from, that view. The matter has been fully 


J 
argued in the Whitechapel case. 16,626.—A REGENERATIVE Gas LAMP: i i 
Mr. Will: As I understand the law, it is the duty | Weich.—For the lamps specified in NO. 93 


180s, and for those that have either annular eve 
or vertical or horizontal flat-flame burners. ee 
case of the last-named kind a cone closes the 0Y" 
ends of tubes fashioned in the casting which oa 
air from above to be heated as it impinges 38 ig 3 
the cone on its way to the flame, and eee 
casing that impels the warmed air upon t aug 
surface of the flame. For a lamp having a0 as 
burner the air-current traverses apertures nul 
cone and cross-tubes as it flows to an 3 
chamber. seca 
10,029.—A STRETCHER FOR ARTISTS bie iy 
F. Tail.—The bars of the stretcher are ! y frat 
their ends, and are fastened together me 
gular plates that fit into slots, dowel pin’, 


of the court to state a special case, unless it is of 
opinion that the application is frivolous. I do not 
think that that can be said of this application. The 
High Court will have power to appoint a special 
divisional court, consisting of more than six judges, 
and such a court would be proper and have power 
to over-rule any other divisional court. It is with 
a view of getting finality in the matter. No harm 
can be done. Continuing, Mr. Will said he had 
another alternative, under the statute of 1579, to 
apply to the High Court for a rule nisi to enable the 
court to state a case. 

The Alderman said he had no wish to be any 
obstruction, but in face of the ruling of the judges, 
and his own commonsense view of the case, h 
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middle cross-bar. Each corner key has a body and 
a wedge shank with staggered teeth and a con- 
cave pointed end. The keys for the cross-bar are 
similarly shaped, but one side of the shank is 
straight. 

16,030.—ANGLE-BARS FOR STRUCTURAL PUR- 
POSES : G. A. Weber.—The bars are rolled so as to 
present outside strengthening ribs, in which may be 
cut recesses to facilitate the fixiog of the bars on to 
supports, and through which bolts, rivets or spikes 
can be inserted. 

10,050.-—-A VICE: A. Peler—A piston which is 
worked with compressed air or with hydraulic 
pressure, moves the sliding jaw of the vice, and a 
rod, or a rod and lever, join the piston to the 
spindle ; when the spindle is turned into engage- 
ment with half-threads on the jaw and spindle the 
jaw becomes locked, or it may be locked with a cam 
or bent lever. 

16,.6061.—A VARNISH - CAN AND PAINT-POT: C. 
Leisering.—On the top-plate of the can is secured an 
open-ended funnel. of which the lower end reaches 
nearly to the bottom of the can. On the top-plate 
over the funnel is a ring. and in the cover isa hole 
for the brush-handle, a ring at the bottom holds the 
cover when the can is being used as a paint-pot. 
For use as a varnish-can the stopper is taken out of 
its place, varnish is poured through another inlet 
and will then rise in the funnel, its further How 
being regulated by repl:cement or removal of the 
stopper. 

16,005,—A BENCH CRAMP: R. Charles.—Spikes 
are employed for secucing a base-plate to the bench. 
On the plate slides a rack, the work is gripped by 
a spiked head of the rack and, at the other end, 
with the customary stopping-piece. A lever, having 
a toothed-sector, moves the rack which, when so 
adjusted, is to be clamped by means of an eccentric 
and a lever that extends therefrom. 

10,724. — SPRING -STOPS FOR WOOD - WORKING 
MACHINES: F. Rawlinson,—The inventor seeks to 
provide means of bringing the wood readily into a 
series of pre-arranged positions in the working of 
mortising, sawing, and similar machines. For one 
after the chain-mortising kind, he causes springs to 
force a set of studs upwards through the table, of 
which the under-side grooves afford free motion for 
the studs and springs, after the end of the wood has 
been set against one stud and a mortise has been 
cut by feeding the chain-cutter downwards. The 
wood is passed over and depresses the stud, and is 
then forced against the next stops in succession. 
In order that mortises may be cut right through, 
recesses are made in the table. 

10,730.— A WORKMEN’S TELL-TALE: C. F. C. 
Krumm and C. A. Arumm.—A clock-train, fitted with 
cams and levers having anchors that engage with 
lug-wheels, drives wheels which print the hour and 
five-minutes intervals. The pulling of a draw-bar 
bearing rollers that run against steps, which are set 
obliquely within a platen block, causes the impressed 
cards to fall into a shoot, as the platen trips a detent 
from a hinged shelf, which is then set again ; a too 
quick return of the shelf (through the quick return 
of the platen) is obviated by means of a lug on the 
side of the tail of the shelf which a spring joins to 
the platen, and a foot, with a toe, upon the platen ; 
the toe will trip to one side a crooked spring that 
sustains a shelf, and the shelf, having fallen, will 
return to its normal place only after the passing of 
the toot over the lug. 

10,733.-—-TILES FOR ROOFS: A. Gustorfi—The 
under and lower edges of the tiles have interlocking 
ribs and grooves, and grooves and ribs respectively, 
and the tiles have projections and recesses at their 
sides which similarly engage with one another. In 
the upper face of each tile are drainage grooves that 
extend upwards to the point of meeting, and the 
upper ends of the upper stop-grooves are closed, 

16 775.-—-MEANS OF CUTTING SHEET LEAD, ZINC, 
COPPER, &c. : C. W. West.— Levers and a link cause 
the knife to traverse a slot cut lengthwise in a bed 
on which a slotted plate holds the sheet metal in its 
place, the distance of the plate above the bed being 
equal to the thickness of the meta}. The machine, 
which is intended also for cutting sheets of india- 
Tubber, leather, or cardboard, may be fitted with 
graduated measuring-bars upon its delivery side, and 
the knife is attached to, or is made of, the sharpened 
edge of the traversing plate. 

10,797. — DREDGING APPARATUS: O. Frihling.— 
To facilitate the transfer of the material to the 
dumping-ground are devised adjustable openings 
and a pipe, fitted with a suction-pump, as an outlet 
from the chamber into which the spoil has been 
dredged. in front of each opening is another 
adjustable opening that communicates with one or 
two pipes, of which the remoter end3 are in the sea. 
Each pair of openings can be closed separately, and 
an arrangement of cross webs, together with jets of 
water under pressure, prevent the spoil from stop- 
ping up the openings. 

10,798 —ELECTRICAL - CONDUCTOR CONDUITS : 
F. Zappe.—Multiplied tubes, with it may be metal 
linings, are fashioned in blocks of cement, which are 
then laid in the form of conduits, with a rounded 
surface for the top layer. The blocks are titted 
together with dowel and mortise and tenon pins, 
bonding both crosswise and lengthwise, and may 
have an internal waterproof lining of pitch, &c. 

16,817.—DRYING Kittxs: W, W. Hewiltt.— Kilns 
for drying clay, slurry, slip, &c., for cement, bricks, 
pottery, and kindred goods are disposed side by 


beneath the drying floors, at the alternate ends of 
which are the flues; a passage through the floors 
serves for the charging of coke into the oven, and 
the hot gases are directed from one kiln to another, 
or to the chimney, by a vertical flue at the top of 
each kiln and a common passage regulated with 
dampers. 

10,805.—A SUPPORT FOR ELECTRICAL CABLES AND 
CONDUCTORS: D. P. Reganu.—The support consists 
of grooved arms, of which the T or otherwise 
enlarged heads are adapted to fit in an upright, 
either in keyhole slots or by a quarter-turn tor 
which a rounded neck is provided. 

10,871.—AN ANTI-CORROSIVE COMPOSITION: W. 
Rule.—A paint for coating iron, steel. and other 
surfaces, and which is especially intended for mari- 
time purposes, is made of a mixture of fine resin, 
carbon pitch, mineral pitch, white naphtha, black 
naphtha, zinc white, and Russian turpentine. 

16,879.—A TOOL FOR USE IN CUTTING Woop 
MOULDINGS: R. H. Griffin —After the moulding has 
been adjusted at the angle desired against the face 
of a plate and against a set-screw that serves as a 
back-stop, an outer ring, which is titted upon a ring 
secured at a right angle to the plate, is rotated by 
means of its handles, whereupon a knife on the ring 
shaves or cuts the end of the moulding. 

16,896 —FLUSHING APPARATUS: F. G. Davidson 
and F. Don.—The flush is started by means of an 
electro-magnetical apparatus, of which itis contrived 
that the magnet shall liberate a catch which under 
normal conditions sustains the tipping-tank which 
starts the siphon. The invention comprises a similar 
method of raising the crown of a trapped bell- 
siphon. 

10,927.—CAPS FOR Pit-Props: W. Cadenbach. 
—Caps for protecting the ends of wooden pit-props 
are fashioned, out of sheet metal, with indented 
keys or tongues for engagement with recesses cut 
in the ends of the props ; the caps and their 
tongues may be made in one piece, or separated 
angular tongues, having a U-cross-section, can be 
riveted on to the cap-tongues. 

16,949.—APPLIANCES FOR USE IN THE MOULD- 
ING OF BUILDING BLOCKS: ¥F. C. Sellars.—For 
rolling and stamping machinery for solid blocks, 
and for the parts of machinery for solid or hollow 
blocks. A flexible rotatory shaft carries a pressing- 
roller, which is worked with handles that are 
mounted loosely upon the shaft. A sliding frame 
to be adjusted vertically with levers carries a set of 
plungers worked with springs and a belt-driven 
cain-shaft. Cams upon a flexible shaft reciprocate a 
sliding frame, upon which are stampers that ram the 
material in the mould. An inside ejector-ring is 
fitted in a loose lining or anti-suction metallic plate, 
whilst sliding guide-pins join a similar plate to the 
upper plunger, and cores or prints form recesse3 in 
the blocks for angle- or T- bara. Confer also No. 
25,214 of 1899. 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 17. 


Architectural Association.— Mr. T. C. Cunnington 
on ‘Architectural aad Constructional Engineering.” 
7.30 p.m. i 

Royal Institution. — Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
“ Tuterference of Sound.” His Grace the President will, 
after the discourse, unveil and present to the Institution 
a bust by the late Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., of Sir Frederick 
Bramwell, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. Secretary 
of the Royal Institution from 1885 to 1900. g p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Captain H. Riall Sankey on ‘The Theory of Heat- 
Engines.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engtneers.—(1) Nomination 
of officers for election at the annual general meeting on 
February 21; (2) Mr. H. F. L. Oxccutt on ‘* Modern 
Machine Methods.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 18. 


The Builders’ Foremen's Association (Memorial Hail, 
Farringdon-striet, E.C.).— Eighth Annual Dinner, at 
the Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 p.m. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 20. 


Royal Institute of British Arckhitects.—(1) To read 
the Deed of Award of Prizes and Studentships for rgo1- 
1902. (2) Mr. Detmar J. Blow on ** The Architectural 
Discoveries of 1901 at Sconehengs,” illustrated by lantern 
Slides. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). — Dr. Samuel 
Meee on ‘‘ The Purification and Sterilisation of Water.” 

I. 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. R. Wynne 
Owen on “The Value of Sketching,” accompanied by 
lantern slides and some examples of original eceiches by 
well-known architects. 6 p.m. 

Glasgow Philosophical Society. — Paper by Professor 
G. G. Henderson, D.Sc., entitled ‘Chemical Notes on 
Building Materials.” 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 21. 


Instilution of Civil Engineers.—Paper to be 
further discussed: ‘‘American Workshop Methods in 
Steel Construction”; by Mr. H. B. Molesworth. 
8 p.m. 

ciety of Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo on ‘The Architect's Use of Enamelled Tiles.” 


8 p.m. 

‘Architéctuval Association of Ireland.—Mr. G. P., 
Sheridan on “A Holiday on the Continent (Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, &c.),” with lantern views. 
7-45 pm. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22. 

Society of Arts.—Rev. J. M. Bacon on “Scientific 

Observations at High Altitudes.” 8 p.m. 
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side, and waste gases are conveyed above and 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to the 
Testing Works of Messrs. David Kirkaldy Son. 
(Assemble at the Works, 99, Southwark-street, S.E.) 
2.30 pm. 

Devon and Exeter Architectural Society (Plymouth, 
Devonport, and Stonehouse Branch).—Mr. Edmund 
Secding on “Old Cornish Towers,” with lantern illustra- 
tions. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. Thomas 
Aldwinckle on “Public Baths and Wash-houses,” illus- 
trated by crawings and lime-light views. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers (Birmingham 
local Section).—Mr. W. Kingsland on ‘* Surface Contact 
Systems of Electric Traction.” 7.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 23. 


Royal Institution.—Dr. A. S. Murray on “Recent 
Excavations at Delphi and in the Greek Islands.” If. 


3 p.m. 
institution of Electrical Emgineers.—Mr. E. B. 
Wedmore on “ Earth Currents Derived from Distributing 
Systems.” 8 p.m. 
institution of Electrical Engineers (Dublin Section). 
Mr. W. Brew or. ** Inductive Circuits.” 7.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 34. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section.—Mr. 
F. G. W. Buss on “ The Clerk of Works: His Duties and 
Responsibilities.” 7.30 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. —Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo on " The Gothic Revival.” 

Devon and Exciter Architectural Society (Plymouth, 
Devonport, and Stonehouse Branch) —Annual Dinner. 

Glasgow Architectural Cra/stsmen's Society.—Mr. 
James Lochhead on *' Hospital Planning and Construc- 
tion.” 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 25. 


Institution of Junior Engineers.—Seventeenth Anni- 
versary Dinner, at the Hotel Cecil, the President (Sir John 
Jackson, F.R.S.E.) in the chair. 6.30 p.m. 

Dundee Mnstitute of Architecture.—Visit to Perth. 


ee 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


January 7.—By W. Martin & Co. 
Peckham. —24, The Gardens, u.t. 724 yrs., g.r. 


OG OR AS ee I eee il sae KEREN ae Pence o 
January ọ.—By S. H. Davips & Co. £55 
Bayswater.—5, Wellington Mews, f., r, 1Bh.essn. 250 
By LiNNETT & LANE. 
Willesden.—8 and 10, Disraeli-rd., u.t. 78} yrs., 
Bills cise E lessen desves HB Ae ore Wea lee 325 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; l. foe leasehold ; e, for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent; 
yd. for yard. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,° Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS &c. 
£s. d. 
Hard Stocks .... x 11 6 per 1,000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles .......» I ỌQ 6 n” ” ” 
Facing Stocks .... 212 0 rr js Re 
Shippers 656 6 ave to 2 5 o i5 r y 
Flettons eseese I 8 O j at railway depôt. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12 o i a ji 
Best Fareham Red 31r o j i > 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing. 5 5 o ” "” “a 
BRICKS, &c. 
s. d. 
Best Blue Pressed : 
Staffordshire .. 4 6 6 per 1,coo at railway depot. 
Do., Bullnose .... 410 0 ” i ” 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 4 5 6 ‘i i ” 
GLAZED Bricks. 
Best White and 
avery. area 
tretchers..... - 13°00 
Headers ........ : o o n a x 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ...... 17 O o ji i PA 
Double Stretchers 19 o o a D “5 
Double Headers.. 16 o o a f ‘5 
one Side and two 
NOS) eera ea 19 Oo o 
Two Sides and one ? " n s 
üd. nases dest> 20 0 o m ji P 
Splays,Chamfered, 
SauintS .eseeeoe 20 0 O ‘3 n i 
Best Dipped Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and Headers .. 12 0 o ʻi ” 1 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ...... 1400 ii am re 
Double Stretchers 15 o o ‘i 5 pi 
Double Headers.. 14 o 0 is ïi N 
One Side and twọ 
Ends ....... i o o i b j 
Two Sides and one 
laa EAE OEE 15 00 i 
Splays,Chamfered, 7 j 
Squints........ 14 O 0 
Seconds Quality ý ” í gi 
Whiteand Dipped 
Sale Glazed .... 2 o o j less than best. 
s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand ....... r er yard, deliv ; 
Thames Ballast ...... er ee b A ? Kgn diag 
Best Portland Cement ... .... 32 o per ton, delivered. 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 o ii s3 
Norr.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime............ 115 od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, a6s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


"See also page 71. 
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Ra capes EEE 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For som2 Contracts, dc., still open, but not included in this List, sce previous issuss.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Designs to 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. be delivere: 


ideal Pep a rad Ground BOE Denver Og oss DOC OOE OOH AEE HEE EEREOS Aldershot U. D. C. CLIEIILTITIIEITIILIITILI] id et Kael 8000000000 O048S OES OORTEE COOOER OSE HDG OOS COO TOOEHO Cee OOOEEEDETOEE OO O00, Mar. 1 
80 C COs.... PAOOOOE HOPED eos EOREES COREE DEOL FeDecEoeS 0. 5 an OOUOIGeCOOOto eO COCROOOOCONOCOODORSOOOOONOOODOOLOOOOVDOOOCOCOO0p20000e ar. 9 
*Queen Victoria Memorial....ccccccecececgeseosotececcevoresccoree, The Committee POREHO OSE ROR ROLES EES 000009 Not Hated O ONT) No date 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c , Supplied by 


Workhouse Laundry .........cc.se00 sdacesuaceersegsasas: 
Road Extension, near ‘Shotton, Wrexham . ETET 
Road Works, Colum. lane .. 


Beifast Np gna Fontan 
Trustees of Mr. B. Piercy .......0... 
Cardiff Corporation CHEOSSOEROHHOOHVIeee> 


romga Mackenzie, Civit Engineers, Belfast............-.00 secssesssscess 
hnson, Civil Engineer, Egerton-street, Wrexham........... 
W. Harpur, Civil Eogineer, Town Hall, Cardiff... .....20s sossesoossosso 


Cast-iron Gas Pipes, near Manchester cevcccscccssceeseees.| Stretford Gas Company .......cc0..-.| H. Kendrick, Fogineer, Gas Offices, Stretford B A 
Cast-iron Pipes ......coccsrccscecscesccccseccssesccosscccocsscseseses.| Chorley (Lancs) Corporation... .....| J. W. Allin, Gas Engineer, Town Hall, Chorleoy........c.cococscscesceess. 
Hospital, &c., London-road seccccccecssecstesscsecevercoecesee.( Sheeld Corporation ... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield .............sssosccersossacee cee se 
School, Chapman-street sivunaweavabscecwonuiGheoedseuwesoes sbiee | Kingston- upon-Hull School "Board Gelder & Kitchen, Architects, Lowgate, Hull sadconeussvunbaadeaceninsd 
Repairs, &c., at Schools eense Orebetegacee Cececeesohorocacessrrecs Leeds School Boa rd. COOveSECRSOHOSEEH LEE Ww, Packer, School Board Offices, Leeds 00000606 COROHE CEH OOCH LEE CEO DOE LAl reNre 
Additions to Workhouse, Elm- Fore aclasveanubesesnbecdt ...| Brighton Guardians ........ socosceveese | H. 8. Roed, Parochial Offices, Brighton .......0.0+ sssscccerssenssesconeces 
Offices, &c., Broad-street...... sensevccoccscoscsesscessoscsessese | BUrY (Lancs) Corporation ............ A. W. Bradley, Civil Engiaeer, Town Hall, Bury -.iccesee, leiis 
Paving Works, Broughton ....cccosccccessocccsecssscccccsseeee | Salford Corporation ....... EE . | L. C. Evans, Town Hall, Salford .. .......e.es se -cecesseascoseessecsesees 


Surveyors’ Materials 00000 008 000008080902 F00000 008800080" OER 008 bee 
Electrical uipment .. 900408 02 OOS OOK og e DEH SOROSECHREOEROCEEHLO 
Making-up, C., Junction-road. 0s Con eeccceteovescoecetcgeneece 
Villa, Llangollen, 00COOG 008 OOO FES OEHSHOHPOH Ee TESOHEOE HOS HHHHSCHCHORESCESE CE: 
atertals O9FCOEHTS HEHE COROEOOCORE SESEOR OSH e er EceHCOHSETERSLOHSE- 
Road Materials OTI LAEKA ZTIETIIIIKITITIITILIIIITILI ELILE 
Five Houses, Scar-lane, GOICAP...cscssccssssecesssssosereseese- 
Improvements to West Cliff SOHSCRCECESO COT COHHOT ee TeSElTHOHHLE: 
Conveniences, Burpate-street,.........cescessccessccsccscetocce: 
Additions to Schools, Juniper Green ......ccccccsccerseees 
Asphalte Works at Cemetery... seoses ssossssosoossos naouen sus oo, 
Bandstand, &e. COSHOOOOH CHS ROHS OS EHTS OH ECES EL EOCEEESIOR OS LODDORO +98 «@ 
Sanitary Conveniences, Burgate-street .. EET ET 
Business Premises. Pow-street, Workington secevateise 
Whinstone Setts (500 tons). SOOO GE OERFOE OOHRS SOSTHE CEH HQESAE CES DB: 
Granite, near Coventry POS OHOOEO EO DEO USH SEH EDEEOEOEE CEH ORH ESOS: 
Fire-clay Goods *eGoeeseeoe Sess oastesecoesaseeaesesesd-: 
Paving New-road, and Walsall-strect,. Caeeeeeoneneseccacetee- 
Electricity Works, Sculcoates- lane. 08 COOHO CEE OOH SO EEEROOHE DE 
Granite and Slug (20,000 eA RA AA 
Granite and ples Road Metal ......ssosoossoeoososooosoreosse 
*Road Making, K erbing, Pavin , &c. YETI YI CII eee) 
‘Extension of Electric Light Works .....sccccseereccreseseess 
Houses, Stabling, & . 90 00O80 00088 208 SOS CHHERECEHEOS COEHHEROE CeES 
Club premises, aunde s.s.s.. sie: resoessssos. 
Street Works, Curzon-street, to Albert-avenue chtdbous 
Cast- iron pipes (2, 660 tons). 00788 908088900008 0HH8O8 FAG EOEHEESORS 
House, Ebbw Vale.... rere 
Vila, &c., Worsborough Bri Bridge, near Barnsley... esceece: 


Downham Market B.D.C. voles 
Hunslet (Leeds) Guardians... desses: 
Brentford U. D.C. 208 OCC CEECEREREHOS OOROS 


Acton District Council... Seeceeeeeestese 
Salisbury B.D.C. 280006 SO8GeRLeeEOO RODE 
Cromer Protection Commissioners 
Canterbury Corporation .. sosess; 
Colinton (N.B.) 8chool Board ...... 
Blaydon-on-Tyne Burial Board ... 
Edinburgh Corporation ........000. 

| canter ure Corporation ......sccrcesss 
Mr. T. Browne SCOPeeOr eS SEH COREEEEOSaD: 
Dundee Town Council ..,....cccccroeses 
Meriden R.D.C, eecece COO EOR HP SCECOEOOESES EO? 
Bolton (Lancs) Corporation ......... 
Willenhall (Staffs) U. D.C, ....00ce000. 
Hull Corporation .. ae: senessasseecs. 
Sleaford (Lincs) R.D.C. ....c...ecseee: 
Brigg (Lincs) R.D. Oe pane 
Er Borough Council........0... 
Hull Corporation .......ssesessossesssse: 
Aston Manor U.D.C........cccocsseseoee 


H. Wayman, Union Offices, Downham Market . 

| Shepherd & Watney, Bogineers, Greek-street Chambers, Foods. 
N. Parr, Surveyor, Clifden House, Boston-road, Brentford Saroa 
Mr. Denny, Architect, Llangollen, N. Wales . sie ceuvaassasarse: 
D. J. Ebbetta, Surveyor, 242, High-street, Acton, W. PO eet: 
D. W. Morrice, Surveyor, Homington, Salisbury ......ccccceccsccecceve 
J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market-place, Huddersfield ... ocassie cassis 
Douglas & Arnott, ‘Engineers 16, Victoria-street, S. W.. ee oosorosos 
A. C. Turley, Civil Engineer, Tudor Chambers, Canterbury saeedae 
J. A. Carfrae, Architect, 3, Queen-street, Edinburgh ...... ...cccce. 
J.H. Rogers, Blaydon... oo see coeannree cece 
R. Morham, City Architect, ‘City Chambera, Edinburgh . vawuseweoads 
A. C, Turley, Civil Engineer, Tudor Chambers, Canterbury . asise 
J. 8. Moffat, Architect, 53, Church-street, Whitehaven. seekant 
wW. Mackison, Civil Engineer, 91L, Commercial- street, s, Dandes. Soska 
A. Seymour, il, Priory-street, COVEDUTY ......ccccceccesesseecsesceccesaves 
W. Walch, Gas. Office, Bolton eeereeren OO coo CER ESO EOECEOEE: 
T. E. Fellowes, Engineer, Town Hali, ‘Willenhall, spasueiesehiseceosacs 
A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull csivtvcsvncedesiadvacesans 
E. Clements 74, Southgate, Sleaford COOOCHO OEE CO SOEHEHEOOL ROSCOE TEE DES CHE ODELE 
F. C. Hett, Council Offices, Brig 00 00008 50eeRb 000 sees 608008 000 200 COC TRE SERS 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney ......sccscrscrscosesseeccceeeseres, 
City Eogineer, Town Hall, Hull cscs oe eesse- assrescstsesiosssscosse: 
G. H. Jack, Engineer, Council House, Aston Manor sxaaevasaate beeen 
Brown & Fisher, Architect, AUE carn TEET 
A. E. White, City Engineer, Town all Hull. CO COOCOR COE FOOTED FER DERCCE OE: 
F. J. Bancroft, Engineer, Hull .. sdehesasdencvadduadeesusanice 
H. Waters, Architect, Beaufort, "Ebbw Vale. she <dvSeanedsesnebiesonacsie 
Senior & Clegg, Architects, 15, Regent-street, Barnsley. cereercocoese 


oceeeseeees 


Hull Corporation (CLILKIZETITTIIILIIITELIIT] 
o. 
Primitive Methodist Trustees ..... 


Schools, Queenstown, Ra creisis eavteee es secoseeses] Dr. BOWNE .......cccce-ccsccccccccccsceese | J, F. Hynes, Architect, 21, ‘South Mall, Cork „esssasesssesoossosos:soveees do. 
Wrought Iron Piping aaneveis codes ssesevescedssosscvcesicseseesess | Blackburn abr evesecssoseeses| Borough Surveyor, Town Gall, Blackburn Va es san scaaneee’ do. 
Drainage Works, Dale-street, &e. EPE A Rugby U.D.C. ......ccccccosscocsesseseesss| D. G. Macdonald, Civil Engineer, Council Offices, Ru zb se eitseeuee do. 
Road Works, Duke-street REE PEREAT EEN sses | Alderley U. D.C... socccesesse-| H. Sheldon, Surveyor, Alderley Edge .. na :panadecesecaayiabsalsnes do, 
12 Houses, Turberville- road, Liwynypia, ‘Wales esses | Pontrhonnda Building Club seseo | W. C. Pritchard, Glamorgan Offices, Liwynypi D sevcccceccesconceveoess- do. 
Fireclay Retorts and Bricks . ccveveccccccececcesvcccccscserseee.| Leigh (Lancs) Corporation .........-..| J. Foster, Gas Works, Leith erssicssinnee ass sorsia PPT T do. 
Road Metal, Gc. .......s00-. cccoscssccecscensscccsscsssescsessseeee | Birmingham Corporation ........... | J. Price, Engineer, Council House, Birmingham EET do. 
Electricity Generating Station... sevesccecesececoececceses.| Hartlepool Corporation ..... TOE Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hartlepool snesen csosoesoncooeoooseesoseeoo do. 
Additions to County School, Yatalyfera wesessosssossso: | Glamorgan County Council .........) W. W. Williams. Architect, 63, Wind-street, Bwansea Sadis nsekss do. 
Sewerage Works, Mundesley, Norfolk .......... kasosro sii Erpingham R. D.C.  ......ssccccsssooees-| T. I. Goldie, Engineer, Bank Plain, Norwich .. oe ccencccecscccsocsscoese. do. 
Road Works, Gregeon-road, &c, (Contract 124) ........} Lancaster Corporation esesescssosees-| T. C. Hughes, Town Hall, Lancaster ... O |, UNOS % 
*Fire Hose and Fittings, Horton Asylum, Epsom .....| London County Council ....s.00...0« R. W. Partridge, 6, Waterloo- place, B.W, seessesossossessoesssosessosesee | JAD 27 
*Making-up Bevington and Warwick-roads ... Beckenham U.D.C. .........0es000-| J. A. Angell .. Atia do. 
Lodge, Engine House, &c., peony near Sheftield .. Derwent Valley Water Board ...... E. Sandeman, ‘Civil "Engineer, Bamford, via Sheffield pub canawaunticsens Jan. % 
*Road Making and Paving ‘Works .. eangueraecareveses Willesden District Council .........| Council’s Engineer, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. sia siansisiascaxedactions do. 
*Street Improvement Works ........s...ecsso-sosoossesoseeesee: jeromey U.D.C.. esses... | CoUNCII’Ss Surveyor, Bromley, Kent ...ccccccosccscceccevevcccces sesceesoeeness do. 
Rai)way Station, South Shore, Blackpool. isaret L. & Y. and L, & N. W. Ry. Cos... «| R.C. Irwin, Runt'’s Bank, Manchester... sssr] Ja 29 
*Supply, &c., of Articles and Works for 12 months ... | Chelsea Council... ............. sse...) Borough Surveyor, Town ‘Hall, King 's-road, SW RA do. 9) 
*Petty Sessional Courts and Offices PEeoee Sr onsresenedesones City and County of Bristol eeecssoes T. Roderick, Architect, Clifton-street, Aberdeen COUT ee Jan. l 
Fire Station, The Crescent, BAHOLA, sreereneerenenene sissie: H. Kirkley, ‘Architect, 134, Deansgate, ADOSER secosesssncvorense | TAD. i 
Houses at Main Depot ........... ssasenscccccavecccssoscccessscees.| Wrexham Town Councll..........000.« Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Wrexham „seocsossessossosesseososessesoss | FED 
‘New Sewers avd Roads, Walmer ©0800 FOSS SOH SEF BOR OEOOHSESE ES: Walmer Estates Co L OCe Et deaese Hinds & Son, Estate Agents, 'Walmer COKLSSH ORS SHS EOHS SE OHEEORCOESOES eee do. 8 
100 Houses, Penydarren .........ssccccscsscscccsescccsveccvess-..) Merthyr Tydfil U.D. Cu. secccoossesceseee| T. A. Rees, Town Hall, Merthyr E E EE T s.. | Feb. 
‘Road Materials, Horse Hire, &c. SCC CHSHSH CHA eOs CSE RES Leyton U.D.C. see eescneoetegeceseeo cesses W. Dawson, Town Hall, Leyton, E. (EE EEEE EK] OOOETOHESHOE corersecHdeggvegees® oe do. 
‘Annual Contracts paseosdeassetécecess| Hendon U.D.C. ....es.ssoeceessosoossseseo Council's Engineer, Public Offices, A ehenetoeseccconescceoes sinó: do. 
‘Extension of Electric Lighting Station. sssssassssossecsece.| Shoreditch Council «.....csssecesceses J. R. Dixon, Town Hall, Old- street, E.C.... Feb. 


Sewerage Works. ROCHE CHEK HHSHETEHSE HOS SSHSOHSHS SOSSALSTESSSEGs 
*Annua) Contracts . ve re 
*Re-Erecting the Crown Bridge near Griffthstown _ ... 
*Technical Institute, Library, QC.......ccccsscoccssccscessesss 
‘Annual Contracts . aeeencerete Cceencecveccencetosevesces 
Railway Bridge Newcastle-on-Tyne pbeceessesenscesebaaee 
‘Main Drainage Works, New Sewers, &c., Ec... stos 


..| Sudbury (Suffolk) Corporation... 
Camberwell Council.......c.ceccssseses- 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell  .......cc....secoscceses see 
Panteg U. D. C.. ZIIZ ELITZILIITTTEZILILLILLE AE] 


D, J. Lougher, Engineer, Pontypool wiaSveees erocvecescccceeccssacoss ces toee: 
Eastbourne Corporation. esses: | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Eastbourne .. ......sssssssesoeseoss. -osoa 
Wandsworth Council .......ccccceeee-| Town Clerk, Council House, Wandsworth, 8, Wea annus 
North Eastern Railway Co. s... C A. Harrison, Central Station, Newcastle .. ied eusececigucenociuensestes 
Stamford Corporation... .s...essssesese| Engineer's Office, 6, ATODAN; Leicester io bie adbeandoounes evnanan® 


*Main Drainage Works, Engine eae ee an do. oO. do. 
Alterations to Market ..............ccccensessccssssssccsccsssecses Wrexham Town Coancil.......c.0«-..| Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Wrexham ..........ss.ccccscsosconseecceseses: Feb. 9 
Cottage Hospital, Southwold, Suffolk... cet onrece ceseeseegee ose: + 90 0RCOCsee R. C. Cordon, Surveyor, Duffield, near Derby... .« Coe ce Seees ee noe naaeasee: ht te 
Road Metal, &c.. seesecececcocassenesacee Belper B.D.C. eOcogreneceses ce sesescseaceses E. N. Cubitt, Architect, Brentwood, EBSEeX...essssoncosossoesesesssoesesto No a 
Two Houses, Tulse Hill ‘Station, 8. W. Mae cersaeeesrocccos aeteeesoese. Mr. Sadgrove, 22, Surrey-street, Strand PTESSTITETIVEC Tr do. 
Additions to Fernhill Chemical Works, Bury, Lancs. soccoscesese J. Sellers & Son, Architects, Union-Chambers, Bury ..........s0000- do. 
Pair of Cottages, Bemerton, Salisbury ...........sccsessss Saesesdouese J. Harding & Son, Architects, 58, High-street, Salisbury eso screens 1 
Business Premises, High- street, Chepstow nircccccccerees| Mr. H, Lewis ...cc ccconscssossccsscceese| Swash & Bain, Architects, Newport, Mon. eosscosoesososesoescosestos 
Additions to St. Vincent’s Home, Hull .esesssssossseeesos siisacasess: Brodrick & Co., Architects, 77, Lowgate, Hull aan ani do. 
House, Kirkland, Kendal... eee eons eoeretesese Mr. E. Hetherington ROCHE SESH NHCP OE” J. Hutton, Architect, Kendal Soerserese Perey mee do. 
Additions to Chapel, Melbourne-road, "Leicester eese OLLLIELEKTIJ H. Harper, Architect, 54, Long- TOW, Nottingham. ..seosssssesse ee esoroet do. 


[See also neat page. 
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Nature of Appointment. 


e Assistant Surveyor & Divisional Superintendent ...... 


* Assistant Surveyor & Divisional Superintendent 


* Assistant Surveyors & Divisional Superintendents (2 ) 
‘General Assistant to Divisional Superintendents ... 
“General Assistant to Divisional Superintendents s 


‘Chief Draughtsman .. 


*Engineering Draughtaman COC ane eeeOOS SOO saneeereenee @eonvee esoo 


*Surveyi 
*General 


eonseeen ogsescete 


00000 FOF oneccsesegageeeenene ee 


geen 
ughtsmen (2) RTTE a) 


Testing Assistant PYYTTITT Trt 00000000000000 


*Clerks of Works (2) . 


©0060 060808 C00 004000 208 


*Inspectors (2) PYTTTITITIT TI OOt Opa te 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Westminster City Councll.........+ 


O. 


4002. LAPe TIE Tee eer rrrrririiriyiyiiiirrrt it...) 


2504, AOR sesessccssssssscecsnsseecs 


160.. 080000000096 808 CEH COSCEODEs 600890 O88 O80 COO OOD OO OOOS O08 OOS OOS 004 508800 CORSET OR POs doc oHteo. 


1 2 OSONEHEHE SEO CHE HETEHEere 


PACER yi eryyiriiriigisriiiiiyiry 


1 ® 6O8eecene eC COboeoret 


1804. eee 
1504 each 
156}... 
156}. each 


156L each OOS OF SH EGS HOG COO EHHOHH CHS COOEES DEDASHSHHOOE SOHO OEHSOCHOSHEOCESES CEE EOCHCEHOHES 


Fes eoveosseoeeee 


000 000000 8G0000 048008 


woccesone O06 £26006 000006 008 009800 000 OO OORe COR OHO EEE Le 


G80 COP CER OD EEDE SOD BO 


SOCSEC SOE DOS HOSSHE CHR CCEHOP EROSEOAdE DLO 


Salary. 


O46 CBO COO R SOOKE OEOOHE SEL COS COS CODeEt COGeEE SOLED 


COP TPIT 


$9 OCOE SOOT SEEOS EOE OOF 0OO0H58O6 OOO OOS COEDS £00050 9808OH9H5 0000s 0800 FOS ECCOROCET 00 


CO 05O0O8 OE8 28 6 0600S 6 OOS OOS SOF O68 0OEOEF 50000 OCO 100 CHOO08 200000000009 206 00000000 


© 000 000 geceense 


© 0OSEHE OSE BOCHOO Os COSCOE ODO NERSER SOR EEL EHF Oe 


COR COOOHC OOH ORO aes eOOSeteneee 


6908 908 O09 0 OOSS6 006 098880 SHHEH ODOT TEHEDEEHHTSE 00808 DOR DOROO 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) ave advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. tv. 


Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viil. x d xxii, 


Public Appointments, pp. xix. & xxiL 


segs 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


STONE. 

s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks ..:. 

1 7 


Bath 

Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 
Beer in blocks 64 
Grinshill 


T 10 
Brown Portland i in blocks 2 2 


.... I 


Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 
Red Corsehill ji 3 : 
Red Mansfield : 

Hard York in blocks PA 3 op 


1 rr per ft. cube, deld. rly. depôt. 


” ” 
a” 99 
p 7) 
” 99 
iF) a9 
it) 9 


Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 


landings, to sizes 


(under 40 ft. sup. 


at rly. depôt. 
‘i š 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 » j 
» b» 5 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 13 p» 7 
2 in. self-faced Ditto o ; j? 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 4 Per r ft. cube. 
eld. rly. depôt. 
” n »» 6in. sawn both 
sides landings 7 per ft. super. 
, held. rly. depôt. 
” ” s 3m do. 1 a ,, n 
SLATES. 
in. in. £ sd. 
20X 10 best blue Bangor..1t 15 oper 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 
» _ best seconds 3 50 » a 
16X 8 best + 6120 3 ji 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 
doc .. 3I 50 i ô 
16x8 best bluePortmadoc 6 o o a is 
20X10 best Eureka un- 
ser ase --5 22 2 6 ò 3 
16x 8 ” 7570 ” ” 
20 X 10 permanent green 10 § O n” n” 
16X8 9 39 5 17 6 os ” 
TILES. 
s. dG. 
Best plain red roofing aadi 6 i ok 1,700, at rly. depdt. 
ip and valley tiles.. 2? 3 i 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 4 é nee per tico eo. i 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 © per re ah 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 i. +i 
Do ccoanete = . sess 60 ‘5 is si 
pi s... 4 © per doz ee i 
othe eoeeommp eee 3 99 99 99 
Best ka or Mottled Staf- 
fordihir Dos (PaRa so 9 per :,000 a (Oh 
tiles cccesedecscee . 4 1 per doz. ï ji 
valer aa 3 8 de 9? 98 
WOOD. 
Buitpinc Woop.—YELLOw 
At per standard. 
Deals: best 3 in. by 12 in. and 4 in, sd £ sd. 
by Aar ma sesecsassecee 13 10 O 15 iô o 
i Qicccvesecccccsss 13 O O 1410 0 
Battens : best a} in, by 7 in. and Bin., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in...... 10 0 O If 0 O 
Battens ad by Gand 3 by 6 . © 10 o less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconds .......-+- seceeeee I O Olessthanbest 
Battens; seconds .....--+: >. ODO O 4) 9 9 
ain. by 4 in. and 2in. by 6 in. .. 810 0 9g 10 © 
° ia. gi in. and 2 in by sinn.. 8 00 90o 
Foreign ti 1o o more than 
I . 1 ine. 6o oo anoo o (e) 
as by shin y battens. 
jin... ec oeccccvs 1 0O Oo ” 
Fir timber : Best middliog Danzig At per load cf 50 ft. 
or Mexel (average specifica- 
tion) otcoscosocooooooo eo eseoos 4 10 ° 5 O O 
iapa Aani TRS . 450 +410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) .. 312 6 315 © 
evswisecsa’ 2.5. 9 3 00 
a dake sesso. 300 GIO O 
OINERS’ (ef) At per standard. 
White First yellow deals, 
sin by ar in. eeeaet OG aseeeeeete 22 o (e) 23 o ° 
‘i. by 9 in, ary le 20 © O = o o 
t in. and 3 in. by7in. 15 O O 19 O O 
Seed odie oa v3 in, by 11 in- 1700 18 0 Oo 
” 3 in. b 15 10 O 1610 0 
Hatten, a} in. and 3 in. ty Fin. 1200 13 9 0 
Third ye liow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. g 
and gin. ..ssessecssecosseeeo 1210 O 1310 o. 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 10 10 O If 10 O 


d. 
) 8 perit. super. 


WOOD. 
At per standard. 
£ sd. s. d. 
Petersburg : first yelow deals, 3 in. 
by irin. .... coveseesess 319 9 GO 20 0 O 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. eocccesescee 16 0 O 17:0 0 
Battens.... ..ccccscee cecceccncs 1210 O 13 0 0 
Second yellow "deals, 3in. by 
IT IM... cece esse ce eeeeceenns 14 00 1500 
Do. 3 in. By gim. oo cesses = 13 0 0 14 0 0 
Battens........2: ec eccceccceecs 1 0 0 12 00 
Third „yellow deals 3 in. by 
ir AN sae ss bose Sbds dirvose. 1110 O 1210 O 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. rere ere . Ir 0 oO 12 00 
Battens......ccccscccncccccvecs 10 00 1n 0 O 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by11in. 1310 0 3410 © 
j » 3in. by 9 in: 12 10 O 1300© 
Batiens.. cesis termos Vi oss 1010 O I1 10 0 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 1219 0 1310 © 
j3 i „ 3in. bygin. 12 0 o 1210 0 
s Dattens..... . 910 O 1010 0 
Pitch-pine : ‘deals EN ......... 16 00 BOO 
Under 2 in. thick extra ....... 0O10 0 =r 0 O 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 32 o o 3310 0 
Broads (12 in. and up)........ 2 © o more 
Oddments .......csesesecees 22 O O 24 O 0 
Seconds, regular sizes ........06 24130 0 2610 0 
Yellow Pine Oddments .........- 20 00 22 00 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. o 3 6 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
» per ft. cube RE o2 6 030 
Small sn nt tt tt teens o 23 #0 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft- cube.. o § © © § 6 
Dry Wainscot a , per ft. sup. as 
inch .....csooseoseooceseeono o o 8 oo7 
fin. do. do. .... 007 2% > > 
Dy Maona 
onduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. 
AS inch ......ccccccccccsscnes 009 #0 OF 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
© inch cc cc ccsscccscecccccecess o 16 020 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup- 
asinch.......- TET wees OC CTO 010 
Teak, per load ......ssee-e+eeeee 16 o © 20 0 Oo 
Aeneas Whitewood Planks— 
Per ft. cube......-«. er ere - 030 o 3 6 
Prepared Flooring Per square. 
x in. by 7 in. Pe lice: planed and 
shot ......s.eooseseoseesseee 013 0 016 6 
z in. by 7 ia. yellow, planed and 
matched ....es-s.esesooesoe . 0r3 6 017? 6 
1} in. Dy 7 in. ‘yellow, planed and 
ched ..cccccscccssencnces os o I O0 0 
‘oin. at 6d. per square oe than 7 in. 
x in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
woe rcee cece or O o12 6 
1 in. by 7 in. ' white, planed and 
matched .....esecsesooos om 6 013 6 
13 in. by 7 in. whe paara and 
matched ...... .æ.... 013 6 0215 6 
6 in. “at 6d. per r square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
Mee Va delivered 
way Vans, ton. 
4 s. d. Vs s. d. 
Rolled Steel lojstaoedinary secon 6s o 9750 
Compound ‘i oo 90o 
Angles, Tees aa Channels, 'ordi- 
nary SECTIONS ....esseeesessoeeo 82 6 9 2 6 
Flitch Plates ...... 8x10 o ooo 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 7 0 © 8 o o 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
Irnon— Lsd £S 
Comm on Bars. oc ced CO cere eeeres 8 o oO 8 10 O 
Staffordshire Crown good 
merchant quality ....seeeces. 810 0 9 09 Oo 
Staffordshire ‘' Marked Bars" .. 10100 -~ - 
aa See Bars sooeee ooun eare 9 o o 9 19 O 
oop Iron, basis price....+.--.. 9 5 0 935 0 
Ty å p vanised eeevevee eee 16 o o © - 
* And u , according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron, lack.— 
Ordinary sizes to 90 g...-..-.. . 1000 >œ o o 
» 99 id A zr O O . -e e 
O 96B... 1210 © > > >o 
Sheet Iron, Gålvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality.— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20g....- . 1210 0 > > 
ï ii 22 E. ‘and "24g. 30 0 + © = 
39 $) eeecaove eee 14 (°] o 2 = ° 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


METALS. 
Irnon— 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best £ s.d. £ 8 


quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 Zs.. es.. 
” ” 22 rs and 24 g. 
Galvanised Corrugated eeu — 
Ordinary sizes, © ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 
” ` yy, 22g. and 24g. 


rT) 9e 26 g 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, Ee by ait. 
to 3 ft. by 20g. 
and thicker .. 
22 g. and 24 g. 
26 Jo oesceeee 
Cut nails, 3 in. 'to 6 in. 


99 LP 


(Under 3 in. usual trade extras. 


o 
(od 
o 


ooo 


o 
o 
(o) 
(o) 
) 


w 
o 
QOQ: e > 


Per ton, in London 
de 


Ores 


Per ton, in London. 


LEAD, &c. 
s. 
Lran— Sheet, English; 3 lbs. & up. 12 15 
i T 23. °S 
i 1 OO osotto onoonoae oe I5 15 
Pea p i 
Vieille Montagne..... ..... tON 24 10 
Silesian ....essssoceses.os ... 24 0 
CoprER— 
Strong Sheet...... ...... perib. o 1 
Thin sacvus cesta Sheers ” o 1 
Copper nails........... aa o 3 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet. .....eeseee n o o 
Thin „p sesssoseoeco i O 1 
Tin—English Ingots Siae is O 1 
So_pgR—Plumbers’ ...... şi o 9 
Tinmen’s ....eseesssese 3 o o 
Blowpipe ..ccsccccccsss 39 o o 


S. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


15 oz. thirds .....s..se.esooseeoeee 28d. per ft. delivered. 
» fourths ...... pied Mae ves : d ws m 
21 oz. thirds ...... rer ee OURS 648 34d. 45 i 
9? fourths. e oA et EEEE E EAN gener d Dr 9o 
26 oz. thirds ..........ccccccceee oo 43d. >» 3 
99 fourths eoesveeoeveov eee (E E E E E ee 4 « 70 oP 
32 oz. thirds .....c00.. weseeee .... S90. p ‘s 
fo urths eovrtoeoseeonge @nneoesee sid. De > 
Fluted sheet, 1 15 a AAEE 3 ae j 
eeenevoeee ve eeae 4 99 
} Hartley’s Rolled Plate ....s..... afd. ys i: 
be 98 99 eeves @eeee a oF e 
T ry) 99 @eeerevece 2 d. 39 iy) 
OILS, &c. 4s A 
Raw Linseed Oil in Pipe g iaoa per gallon o 2 8 
nL »» in barrels ...... oes n o2 Q 
RRE » in droms eseawae ss ” O 2 fr. 
i s» in Pipes eesse n © 210 
Ww ae 5 in barrels E a o ai 
i „ „n indrums .. .... ve o 31 
Turpentine, a beg errr er ee i o 2 3 
oo bees es eeeece 5 os 6 
Genuine Soe English White Lead per ton 23 o O 
Red Lead, D i RETER) coasooonotacoocooo 99 21 O O- 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ...........-.. percwt o 8 6 
Stockholm Tar ...... eoeaeoone eee ...... per barrel I 312 [o 
VARNISHES, &c. 
Per gallon. 
s. d. 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 0 16 6 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 o o 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 0 16 © 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work.. © 10 6G 
parl Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
EA E ime ate E E EE o10 6 
Fine ne Hard ‘Copal Varnish for inside work...... o 16 o 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work... ..6 100 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work... o 16 o 
Extra Pale Paper Varnish .......... eseas Sere’ 012 o 
Best Japan mo Size .....e...-eo eabiidwceies o10 G 
best Black Japan........ ES E E geal o 16 o 
Oak and any Stain .....s».. peebarcces ies O o 
Brunswick Black ...... e EEE E ENTA ened. 0 6 
Berlin Black ..........- asror wins eee o 16 o 
Knotting....-...eessoesosscosecesesoesossase oo o 
0o10 9 


Best French and Brush Polish .........0 0... 
(Sec~also next jage. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. S. M. (As you say “the smoke is not very notice- 
able when the flue is thoroughly heated,” that seems to 
be the explanation.) 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 


We cannot undertake to veturn rejected communi- 
cations. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 


All communications regarding literary and artistic 
enatters should be addressed to THE EDITOR: those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
rot to the Editor. 


AE IS I a ON I A a A ED) 


TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
rooh, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. } 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BANCHORY.—For bank and agent’s house in Ban- 
chory, for the Town and County Bank,{Limited, Aberdeen. 
Mr. Robert G. Wilson, architect. Quantities by archi- 
tect — 

. Masonry.—George Wilson, Banchory .. a... 
Carpentry.—J. Tengen, Aberdeen ...... 
.Slating.— George Merson, Banchory........ 
Plastering.—J. Bannochie & Sons, Aberdeen 

- Plumbing.—Thom & Strachan, Aberdeen.... 

. Painting.—George Chrystall, Banchory. .... 


£1,500 


BIRMINGHAM.—For the erection of pavilions, &c., 
at workhouse, Erdington, for the Guardians of Aston 
Union. Messrs. C. Whitwell & Son, architects, 23, 
Temple-row, Birmingham. Quantities by Messrs. Thos. 
Jones and C. Whitwell :— 
Surman & Son .... £18,106 
AV. and J. Webb .. 17,719 
Barnsley & Sons .. 16,666 
R. Merton Hughes 16,489 
Whitehouse & Sons 16,475 
Lee & Sons........ 16,446 


Giles & Son wesse- £16,266 
W. Robinson ...... 16,199 
A. Colin Hughes .. 15,985 
W. Harvey Gibbs.. 15,725 
Thos. Johnson, Bir- 

mingham* ...... 


' DOVER.—Fer pulling down and rebuilding the Dew- 
drop Inn, Dover, for Messrs. Thomas Phillips & Co., Ltd. 
A H. Steele, architect, Dover, Quantities by the 
arcnitect :— 


Keeler Bros... £1,168 Beaufoy ...... £098 


7 2 o o 

Turner & Co. 1,075 o o| Austen& Lewis 988 o o 
Lewis & Sons 1,060 o o| Stokes ........ 970 o o 
Goldsmith & Francis ........ 962 o o 
Tapley .... 1,050 o of Griggs o o 


eeeeeseo® 940 
Brisley & Co. 1,031 1 8 LAIL of Dover.) 
[Architect's estimate, £1,027.] 


HOLYHEAD.—For the erection of school buildings, 
Kingsland, for the School Board. Mr. William Williams, 
architect, Holyhead :— 

Williams & Sons.... £1,450 | E., R., & J. Owen, 


Holyhead* ...... £1,074 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


THE BUILDER. 


HULL.—For rebuilding the Tally Ho, Bond-street, for 


Messrs. Moors & Robson’s Brewery, Ltd., Messrs. 
Freeman, Son, & Yaskell, architects, 11, Carr-lane, 
Hull :— 


T. Goates, Brunswick-avenue, Hull*...... £2,043 


LLANFAIRFECHAN. — For 
Andrew’s Hospital. Mr C. H. 
Northampton :— ; 
T. J. Owen .... £735 17 9 | R. & J. Wil- 
Evan Jones .... 680 o o liams ........ 
H. Martin .... 656 o o| R. Jones ...... 
W. G. Williams 619 2 1{| David Owen .. 
Jones & Wil- Evan Hum- 

phreys, Llan- 


liams .. ae os os 
fairfechan* .. 


alterations to St. 
Dorman, architect, 


618 15 4 


535 4 0° 


PORT TALBOT (Wales). — For works at Church 
Bryn. Mr. F. B. Smith, architect, Port Talbot :— 


R. Bridgeman .... £587 5] Parker's Joinery & 
Lattey & Co. .... 385 o Cabinet Co. .... £268 o 
Stephens, Bastow Jos. Phillips,Altrin- 

SCO. ciel coarse 369 o cham* s.s.s... - 265 0 
Parkstone Steam 

Joinery Co. .... 296 o 


REDHILL.—For erecting St. Joseph's Catholic Presby- 
tery and Schools, Redhill, Surrey. Mr. William Bevan, 
architect, 12, Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. Quanti- 
ties by architect :— 


P. Groome.... £3,685 o| H. Heathfield ..'£2,175 0 

ngley& Co.... 2,779 0| A. B. Apted .... 2,143 0 
Bagaley & Sons.. 2,579 œ | Nightingale 
Smith & Sons... 2,479 0 SON vat vue es 2,109 © 
G. Minter ...... 2,462 o| Cronk & Richard. 
J. Appleby ...... 2,420 o SOM see iisas e 2,073 0 
W. Wallis ...... 2,385 o| Roberts & Co. .. 2,055 0 
R. B. Amos... e 2,379 7| Davis & Lea- 
J. Nicks ........ 2,350 oO NEY” essees.. 1,998 0 
Buckland & Wa- E. Worsell (with- 

LETS esses sees 2,340 0 drawn)........ 1,776 © 
Harris & Son.... 2,330 of G. Martin (with- 
J.-& M. Patrick.. 2,269 o| drawn)......6. 1,726 o 
Battley, Son, 

Holness ...... 2,197 © 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
"THE BUILDER " (Published Weekty) is supplied DIRECT trom 


the Office to residents in any part of the United at the 
rate of x98. per annan (ae numbers) PREPAID, Toal sot 
Europe, America, Australla, New Zealand, India, China, yio 
&c., 266. annum, Remittances (payable to DOUGLA 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to the publisher of © THR 
BUJLDRR.” Catherine- W.C. 


stroet, W. 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 


prepa at the Publishing Office, rgs. per annum (g3 
numbers) or 43. Carll al uarter 13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving ‘' The .' by i Mt £ Pest. 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


PLASTERERS’ 


(HAND-MADE) 


ALWAYS ın STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


ESTIMATES GIVEN R AKING DESCRIPTION OF ROAD BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREBN, LONDON, B. 


[JAN. 18, 1002, 
THE 
BATH STONE FIRMS, Li, 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS 
BATH STONE, °% 


FLUATE, for Hardeni W terproofing 
and Preserving Buildiag Matal 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and 
The Doulting Stone Co) © ease 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London Sy :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Ole n 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse foon, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-room, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalt: 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. Fo 


METCHIM & SON {orotononsr ann 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABIZ' 
For 1902, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post lj. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
: kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 
COLCHESTER. 
Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” 


Telephone: 0195. 


ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertioal Damp Courtes 


For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Fert 


Special attention is given to the above by 


Preach Asphalt 


Contractors to 


LATHS H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for Londos, 4. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HIL, 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. | 
LARGE STOCK READY. 


raruculars on application. 


‘CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


LONDON :: 353 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 318 and 230, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 8E 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, 


GLASGOW : 


BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION) 
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National Telephone Head Offices, Victoria Embankment ...... ..ccceccscsecess oeceee nceececece Mr. A. N. Bromley, F.R.I. P.A., Architect. 
Central Boys’ School in the Cattle Market, Oxford -.........- SAEIA E a Waraenis ge oa Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
Sketch Design fcr House for Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M, P, ........ PER gece EE E S R AA Mr. John Cash, Architect. 
“ Highcombe Edge,” Hindhead : Staircase .........eceeecees eee tee e eee ee eens jh eet iasa TERPPN Mr. W. A. Pite, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
' Gresham's School, Holt, Norfolk ........ E EEEE EEE OT Sr ee Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, Architect. 
Blocks in Text. 
Spoiling a Builcing of Cockercll’S soccesssceressoveecsecseeenceccsessccersseees E A E ee eee er eT rT Ter T TET eer er Terre Cer Te eR Tee eee Page gt 
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` The,“ Practical” Column. 


and erection of 
the largest build- 
ings invalved 
little -or no en- 
gineering know- 
ledge... In- the 
absehce of the 
various structural 
and other engineéring details that charac- 
terise . buildings. of. the present day, the 
architect was practically free to devote the 
whole of his ‘attention to the design, and to 
its effective. realisation, in magerials which 
were’ ‘thorodghly familiar ta him. The 
builder : had ‘sterely to erect enclosing walls 
of ‘moderate thickness, of strength and 
stability that were generally far greater than 
the forces: tobe ysesieted;,and within the 
walls-only the most simple-forms of con- 
struction were employed.: At the present 


time; although the American system. of}: 


building has -not. been adopted ig: -this 
country, the use :of steelwork iş almost 
aniversabin alt important structuses, ‘Even 
in such comparatively: insignificant buildings 


as ‘shops, and business . premises, it: ia] 


unfortunately, by no. means uņusual to 
find the entire front carried on steel girders, 
supported in turn by steel columns. Fre- 
quently. the safety. of .an entice building || 
appears fo‘'depend on the agequacy of, one 
corner.cqlymn for its required duty, If the 


architect Jeaves’the design. of sych members. 


to a contracting firm, serenity of mind and a 
sufficiency of that refreshing sleep which is 
so- neneasary for the human-system can only 
be ebtaiped by the exercise of an unde- 
sirable amount of confidence in, persons 
beyond his control, On the other hand, if 
all the calculations be, performed under his 
direct supervision, he may be puzzled by the 
remarkable differences in the results given 
by various formulas, none’ of which do 
more than to afford what Rankine calls 
‘roughly approximate ” expressions’ for ex- 
perimental results. - 

In consequence of the embarrassingly 
varied estimates of strength furnished by 
the formulas in general use, ordinary 
people are content to adopt some simple 
rule, and to rely with unquestioning 
faith upon the approximations thereby 


SINT IESS than fitty years 
ago the design. 


Crown Lands and Houses in London ..cse... ees cocceccncocces 93 


obtained. Others who aspire to greater 
accuracy employ more. scientific formulas 
as they stand, or as qualified by prac- 
tical experience. Thus divergencies are 
perpetuated and will inevitably continue 
until rules in which empirical factors are 
predominant shall be displaced in favour cf 
‘a formula based upon a logical and consis- 
tent theory, covering, the varied conditions 
‘encountered in practice. .A praiseworthy 
attempt in this direction has.been made in a 
paper on “The Practical . Column under 
Central or Eccentric Loads,” read last year 
by Mr. J. M. Moncrieff, M.Inst.C.E., before 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
In developing his theory and the resulting 
formula, the author: aims at correctness of 
form without unnecessary mathematical 
refinements. He maintains that the theory 
ought to show agreement with, and be a 
reasonable explanation of, experimental 
‘results, and that the formula should have a 
wide range of application, and be free trom 
empirical factors as far ag possible. The 
‘reasoning adopted is strictly logical, but 
‘nowhere involves the use of the higher 
branches of mathematics, and consequently 
is within the comprehension of all. This 
treatment is entirely to be commended, and 
‘may be probably attributed to. the fact that 
the author, as a practising . engineer, 
has learnt the lesson that unnecessary com- 
plexity is a thing always to be avoided. 
The underlying principles of the reasoning 
are "that a perfectly centred cplumg c of per- 
fect material and straightness is an ideal 
‘conception seldom.or never,realised in prac- 
itice, and that the various influences prevent- 
ing the realisation can: be, as regards their 
ultimate effect, represented by an equivalent 
‘eccentricity of loading.” Athough the want 
lof coincidence of the physical axis of resis- 
tance and the geometrical axis of the ordi- 
mary, or practical, column is known, none, of 
the formulas in common use make the least 
provision for such -eccentricity. Further, 
very few writers on the subject of column 
design seem to appreciate the important 
influence of eccentricity of loading, which 
may be accidental and small in columns 
under presumably central loads, or inten- 
tional and large in columns under eccentric 
ioads. Most of the columns in build- 
ings are short, and as even loading is 
quite exceptional, the element of eccen- 
tricity is a most important one for the archi- 
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tect. As writers of scientific works ordi- 
narily overlook this essential consideration, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the average architect.may do the same, 
and Mr. Moncrieff has done great 
service in defining the influence’ of acci- 
dental and known eccentricity, and in fur- 
nishing means for determining its effect upon 
the strength of columns. - His theory takes 
proper account of the “ accidental” eccen-. 
tricity always found in the practical column, 
and also of the other causes that prevent it 
from behaving as it would if the materials 
‘and workmanship were perfect. Of the. 
latter, mechanical treatment before use, and 
the process of building up a riveted steel or 
iron column, have marked effects, in the one 
case Causing internal stresses and qualifying 
elastic resistance, and in the other producing 
twisting and curvature, although the column 
may look straight. <As for cast-iron columns, 
the hidden defects and interns! stresses that 
can never be avoided must inevitably affect 
‘strength to a serious extent, All disturbing 
influences, of which these are examples, are 
‘considered by Mr. Moncrieff as being equiva- 
lent to actual eccentricity, and are termed 
“ equivalent ” eccentricity. Assuming this 
theory to be true, it becomes evident that if 
‘all the elements of error be covered by one 
factor, the resultjog, formula should apply to 
the ideal cofumy when. the factor in question 
is reduced. to zero. 

In his discussion of theoretical Snipa 
the author . ,commences - by-considering the. 
stress diagram and resulting deflection of a 
beam, aaiinvolvipg principles equally appli-: 
cable to the. case ofa round-ended column. 
under eccentric load, and leads up by easy 
steps to.a general equation for deflection.. 
An inspection of this. formula shows that if 
ideal conditions . were assumed: the corre-' 
sponding adjustment of values would reduce 
the equation to a form which, by transposi- 
tion, gives the ultimate load of the ideal 
columa, P=2* EIl=. This-is at- once recog- 
nisable as Euler's formula, of which the 
purely theoretical accuracy is unquestioned. 
Hence, the author’s formula appears to be 
based on correct principles and to be in- 
correct form. Another matter considered is 
the influence exercised on the deflection, 
and therefore on the strength, of a column- 
by a small amount of initial curvature. 
Curvature may be positive, acting with 
eccentricity to increase deflection; or. 
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negative, acting against eccentricity, to 
decrease deflection, and a consideration 
of its effects will explain why two 
columns of identical material and dimen- 
sions, but in one of which there 
is slight positive curvature, and in the 
other slight negative curvature, may afford 
extremely divergent results when tested. 
The curvature may be difficult of detection, 
or it may be absolutely hidden if applying to 
the physical axis of a column whose outward 
frm is perfectly straight, We are now able 
to see why the author considers it appro- 
priate to include in one factor accidental 
eccentricity and other influences which are 
practically equivalent to eccentricity. In his 
formula expressing the maximum stress in a 
column under presumably central load, 
there is only one empirical factor, including 
accidental and equivalent eccentricity and a 
term representing the influence of sectional 
form. The latter could be calculated for any 
given section, but as the influence of form of 
section has not yet been precisely verified by 
experiment the term is at present treated as a 
constant. As the formula is given, it is 
suitable for determining the value of the 
recognised ratio, / + 7, corresponding to a 
given direct load per square inch of section 
in a round-ended column. When used for 
fixed-ended columns the results must be 
doubled, as such columns may have twice 
the length of round-ended columns with 
equal safety; and when used tor columns 
with flat ends, not absolutely fixed, the 
results may be doubled up to a certain 
point, beyond which a special modification 
of the rule is necessary. 

Attention may now advantageously be 
directed to the ancient and oft-repeated 
error that columns with flat ends are 
three times as strong as similar columns 
with rounded ends. Sometimes the error 
is mitigated by a reduction of the multiple 
to 2, and at others aggravated by its 
increase to 4, but it cannot be too em- 
phatically stated that no such relations 
exist between fixed-ended columns as a 
class and round-ended columns as a class. 
Very short columns yield by crushing under 
direct compression; hence at the ratio, 
J+ r=0 assuming such a state to be 
possible, two columns, one with fixed ends 
and the other with round ends, but otherwise 
identical, must be of equal strength. As the 
proportion of / to r increases, deflection 
becomes a factor for consideration, and the 
columns fail partly by crushing and partly 
by flexure. The condition of the ends has an 
influence upon the amount of the stresses set 
up, which increases in value with the ratio 
J + r, and divergence of behaviour between 
the two types of columns becomes evident, a 
condition that is accentuated when compres- 
sion ceases to be the controlling factor. 
Therefore, while starting at equality, the 
relative strengths of the two columns vary 
with every increment of the ratio, /+7, until 
in exceedingly long columns the type with 
tixed ends might not fail before three or 
more times the load had been imposed that 
would suftice to cause failure of the round- 
ended type. But it is misleading and highly 
undesirable to say that one class has two, 
three, or four times the strength of the 
other, especially as at the ratio, /+7=60 
— by no means unusual in building 
construction — the relative strengths of 
tixed and round-ended columns of wrought 
aron and steel are approximately as 1.2 is to 
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1. As for cast iron, no tests of its commoner 
qualities have been made from which defi- 
nite comparisons can be drawn, but it would 
not be safe to accept a higher proportion for 
cast iron than for wrought iron and steel. 
Hodgkinson’s experiments only provide 
material for the comparative examination of 
round and flat-ended columns of Lowmoor 
iron, and they are not applicable to ordinary 
qualities. 

Examination of the numerous diagrams in 
Mr. Moncrieffs paper will demonstrate the 
absolute inaccuracy of the assumption to 
which the foregoing remarks apply. Another 
point seldom made clear is the difference 
between columns with “fixed” and “flat” 
ends. Scientific writers frequently treat the 
terms as synonymous, and none of the rules 
in common use provide for the difference of 
behaviour that undoubtedly exists. The 
stress diagram of a fixed-ended column 
under load includes three figures, one for 
each end and one for the central portion 
between the points of contrary flexure, Mr, 
Moncrieff demonstrates that the central 
portion is equal to one-half of the total 
length, thus showing why a column with 
fixed ends may have double the length of 
one with round ‘ends for the same load— 
quite a different thing from saying that it 
has double the strength. It is clear that 
tensile stress may be developed at the 
ends of a fixed-ended column, but none can 
be set up at the unfixed ends of a flat-ended 
column. Up to the point at which the load 
would tend to set up tension a flat-ended 
column will act as one with fixed ends, but 
when that point is passed it will begin to 
rotate on its bearing surfaces and will be in 
a highly unstable condition, when a small 
increase of load would probably cause 
failure. The condition is described by the 
author as due to “incipient tension,” and is 
to be determined by a modification of his 
formula. This part of his paper deserves 
careful study, as it certainly embodies the 
first attempt to arrive at a rational basis for 
the strength of flat-ended, as distinguished 
from fixed-ended, columns, A strictly prac- 
tical matter treated in the same section of 
his essay is the rarity of absolute fixation 
even in columns with presumably fixed 
ends. The ends may be securely connected 
to some other parts of a structure, but this 
in no way ensures the conditions which 
make it safe to calculate strength by any 
formula based upon the assumption that 
the ends are absolutely fixed. In building 
construction the objection seldom applies, 
because most of the columns used are well 
below the ratios at which divergence of 
behaviour becomes manifest. 

As the starting point for the theory and 
formula was the development of an expres- 
sion for the deflection of a column, it is im- 
portant to see whether the deflection formula 
shows agreement with the results afforded 
by tests. This condition is demonstrated to 
be reasonably fulfilled in the next section of 
the paper, and a lengthy comparison is then 
instituted between the calculated and actual 
strengths of columns of various materials 
and forms, the calculations being made by 
the author’s formula or modifications thereof, 
whilst actual strengths are furnished by 
nearly all the trustworthy results that have 
been published since the time of Hodgkin- 
son. All these results, to the number of 
1,620, representing 1,789 tests, are plotted 
in terms of /+r7, so that they may be readily 
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compared with the calculated curves of 
strength. Considerable variations appear 
for the same materials, and actual column 
strength is therefore suggested by a broad 
curved band rather than by a geometrical 
curved line. Consequently, Mr. Moncrief 
has adopted the convenient course of 
assigning values for the factor repre- 
senting eccentricity and other disturbing 
influences approximately corresponding (a) 
with the highest results and (4) with the 
lowest results. Two calculated curves are 
thus obtained for each diagram, repre. 
senting the upper and lower limits of 
strength, and between these the ulti- 
mate strength of an average column wil 
lie, The comparison, extending to twenty- 
nine diagrams of results, is quite sufficien 
to support the author's contention that his 
formula is both rational and in fair agree- 
ment with the most reliable records. It 
also throws light on other points. For 
instance, apart from Hodgkinson’s tests of 
Lowmoor iron, which cannot be taken as 
applying to common qualities, there are no 
published records of tests of cast-iron 
columns made in a consistent and scientific 
manner, and the only other records 'as to 
cast-iron really afford no sufficient justifica- 
tion for the formulas in general use. Again, 
numerous diagrams illustrative of tests by Mr. 
Christie, Professor Tetmajer, Mr. Marshall, and 
others on flat-ended wrought-iron’and stee) 
columns tend to confirm the general accuracy 


of the author’s theory as to “incipient ten- , 


sion.” In his experiments on wrought-iron 
flat-ended struts Mr. Christie found failure 
by rotation at the ends frequent in the 
longest struts and invariably absent in the 
shortest. The note should also be made 
that some of the pin-ended columns in- 
cluded in the diagram actually failed by 
deflection in a direction parallel to the pins, 
thus showing that they really acted as flat- 
ended and not as pin-ended columns. Al- 
though this result merely suggests that the 
columns were of less strength in a direction 
parallel to the axis of the pins than in è 
direction perpendicular to them, it serves to 
indicate the necessity for great care in the 
design of columns where such conditions 
may be existent. Very few records are 
available with regard to eccentrically loaded. 
columns, and this accounts for the limited 
extent of the comparison so far as concerts: 
intentionally eccentric loads. 

In applying Mr. Moncrieff's rules iv 
ordinary practice, they can be used, as in the 
comparative investigation to which we have 
alluded, to indicate the ultimate strength of 
various types of columns. This course is 
not advised by the author, who thinks it 
better to design columns “so as to ensure 
that given maximum fibre stresses will not 
be exceeded under the working load,” anè 
at the same time he considers it necessary 
to provide against failure by instability ir 
the longer lengths. The first condition is 
readily ensured by adopting suitable values 
for the physical constants, and: in assign- 
ing a value for the factor representing 
accidental and equivalent eccentricity 
that is in accordance with the diagrams 
ot experimental results. The}b second 
condition is attained by qualifyings,the 
value of E, the modulus of elasticity, 
by a factor of safety, which has little in- 
fluence on short columns, but whose effect 
increases gradually with the length, 
ultimately affording a factor of safety of 
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3 against instability in exceedingly long 
columns. Writers on the subject ot columns 
generally treat stiffness in conjunction with 
strength, apparently considering that these 
two properties are too much dependent on 
each other to be separated. Mr. Moncrieff 
follows a much more correct course in 
demonstrating that two independent modes 
of failure have to be provided against: 
(1) by excess of stress intensity, and (2) by 
instability. To show the logical nature of 
this argument, he gives a diagram con- 
taining two curves, one dealing with working 
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safe stress intensity, and the other ensuring 
that the working loads shall not cause in- 
stability. The first of the curves is calculated 
by the ordinary form of the author’s equa- 
tion, and the second by what is practically 
Euler’s formula with the addition of a co- 
efficient of safety. By the curves it becomes 
clear that above and below the point where 
/ + y = 88, the loads indicated by the stress 
curve would inadequately provide for‘stability, 
and obversely, that the loads shown by the 
stability curve would not sufficiently provide 
for strength. Whilst the rules by which the 
two curves are calculated demonstrate the 
independent character of both strength and 
stiffness, there are practical and other 
reasons why one equation only should 
be adopted in ordinary use. Such an 
equation is afforded by the author's 
formula when the factor of safety 
against instability has been included. The 
formula is then applicable to columns of 
various classes and materials, under either 
“central” or eccentric loads, convenience 
and simplicity being attained by the tabula- 
tion of working equations. Taking those 
lor mild steel under “central” loadings, 
as examples, we have for round-ended 
columns :— 
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ended columns double the results thus 
obtained ; and for incipient tension in flat- 


By the use of the formula in this manner 
it becomes a very simple matter to deter- 
mine the exact effect of any purposely 
eccentric load on a column. Two or three 
experimental calculations will at once reveal 
the startling fact that in columns of ordinary 
proportions the strength may easily be 
reduced by 50 per cent. or more by a com- 
paratively small amount of eccentricity of 
loading. In view of this fact our readers 
may well join us in wondering that the rules 
so extensively used for calculating column 
Strength, and the handbooks so largely 
relied upon for information, should omit to 
provide for so serious an element of danger 
or to afford any hint as to its existence. 
Mr. Moncrieff’s elucidation of the subject is 
therefore of the greatest value, and may 
suggest to some of our readers the advisa- 
bility of inquiring whether columns designed 
merely to carry “central” loads may not 
Sometimes have to withstand unjustifiable 
stresses by being unconsciously subjected 
to intentionally eccentric loads. 

The last point considered by the author is 
the influence of side loads in addition to end 
loads upon columns, The effect of such 
loading is readily calculable, and the method 
to be followed is illustrated by Mr. Mon- 
crieff in the form of a direct example, where 
the side load has the effect of reducing the 
safe end load by nearly 43 per cent. The 
proportion will of course vary in different 
cases, but it is very evident how important it 
is that accurate calculation should be made 
whenever a column has to support a load 
applied in this manner. 

The valuable contribution to technical 
literature which we have briefly noticed is 
remarkable for the unique collection of 
diagrams presented, as well as for the lucid 
and simple demonstration of the theory pro- 
pounded. Although much has been written 
in the past on the subject, and although 
many engiaeers have devised formulas for 
estimating the strength of columns, no 
effort previously made has resulted in a 
theory so completely covering the varied 
conditions encountered in practice, or so 
reasonably interpreting the results afforded 
by practical experiment. 
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In all the above working equations the 
average intended direct load per square inch 
must be inserted in units of 10,000 Ibs. each. 
We can now see that from these rules a series 
of curves can easily be calculated, giving as 
before the ratio of ¿+ 7, corresponding with 
any required safe dead load per square inch 
of column section. When the curves have 
once been plotted for office use, no further 
calculations of the same kind are again 
necessary, and for any given section and 
length of column two things only have to be 
done: (1) to divide the length (/) by the 
radius of gyration (7), and (2) to read off the 
safe load per square inch corresponding to 
that value of /+7 indicated by the curve on 
the diagram. 

Intentionally eccentric loads receive far 
too little attention, even from engineers, whilst 
it may be questioned whether they are con- 
sidered in any definite manner by architects. 
When the loading is purposely eccentric, 
it is necessary to add the actual measured 
eccentricity, and the value of the term 
denoting the influence of sectional form, to 
the factors already included in the formula 
for “central” loads. Then the working 
formulas for mild steel columns of symme- 
trical section for the following values of 


2 
NOTES. 
IT is quite clear from the 
debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the Housing of the 
Working Classes question that the Govern- 
ment do not propose any immediate or really 
any prospective legislation on the question. 
Dr. Macnamara moved an amendment to the 
Address, expressing his regret that the 
Government did not propose to bring for- 
ward any measure this Session. The 
debate which ensued last week went over 
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accidental, equivalent, and measured eccen-|the old familiar ground, points which have 


been frequently alluded to in our columns, 
Sir Dickson Poynder, in the course of the 
debate, again asked that the period of the 
repayment of the local loans should be 
extended. Mr. Long, President of the 
Local Government Board, in his reply, 
distinctly refused to entertain this pro- 
posal, and he, like the previous speakers, 
referred to many points which have been 
over and over again discussed. The 
whole of the debate was really a waste 
of time, since it had no practical result what- 
ever, for it was purely of academic interest, 
and had no more practical value than a dis- 
cussion at a debating Society. It is obvious 
that for any progress that may be made with 
regard to this question we must now depend 
for some time to come on the local bodies 
who are entrusted with the carrying out of 
this matter. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the Local Government Board will keep 
a strict eye upon the action of these Local 
Authorities, and will not fail to stimulate 
them in endeavours to improve the condition 
of the working classes, In regard to their 
houses, as we have often said, it is not so 
much new legislation which is required as 
the able carrying out of the powers now 
entrusted to the Local Authorities, We 
would again refer to the housing of the poor 
in the rural districts, and express our opinion 
that the Local Government Board should 
bring this question to the notice of every 
Council and every District Council in this 
kingdom. 


THE last incident in the 
Liverpool Cathedral discussion 
—or the last that has come 
under our notice—has been the publication 
in the Liverpool Daily Post of a letter from 
the Dean of Ely, who seems to be accepted 
by the Liverpool Press as an inspired 
prophet in architecture, though they will 
not listen to the opinions of the architects of 
their own city. The Dean of Ely is enthu- 
siastic—he is even poetical—on the subject 
of the St. James's Mount site, but he 
objects to the north and south alignment 
of choir and nave. But what of that? 
It is easy enough, as he shows, to get 
over that difficulty; only make one of the 
short transepts, the eastern one, into the 
choir, and call the other short transept “ the 
nave ;” and then the long arm which should 
be the nave, and is in the usual architectural 
proportions of the nave, we will call a tran- 
sept—and there you are! This ridiculous 
suggestion, which would destroy the whole 
architectural meaning of the medizval type 
of plan, is solemaly proposed in a long letter 
in the journal referred to, and illustrated by 
a ground plan; and a Liverpool architect 
who wished to reply to it was refused per- 
mission to doso. Really the clerical party 
and the newspapers in Liverpool seem to 
be fairly off their heads on the subject. 
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Since the discovery of the 
fact that the axial position of 
many ancient temples was 
fixed by orientation in reference to the 
rise either of the sun or of some prominent 
star, astronomers and those interested in 
astronomy seem to have been unable to 
regard them in any other light than as 
astronomical instruments. Sir Norman 
Lockyer, in his book on the Egyptian 
temples, wanted to persuade us that all the 
architectural glory of these temples, erected 
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at an enormous cost, was only for the pur- 
pose of observing the day on which the sun 
rose on the axial line of the temple; and at 
the Institute of Architects he informed his 
audience, in the same spirit, that Stone- 
henge was a temple for observing the 
length of the year by recording the 
rising of the sun on the longest day 
in the year, and that “such temples were 
erected in the very first blush of civilisation 
in order that the people should be able to 
fix the time for performing agricultural 
operations,” Even if primitive man were more 
stupid than the birds and beasts, and had no 
sense in himself of the change from winter 
to spring, and from cold to warm weather, a 
set of stakes set up would have answered 
the purpose of observing the sunrise just as 
well as these enormous stones—>r better ; 
and we are disposed to think that pre- 
historic men had more common sense than 
some modern savants. 


—_—$————————— 


THERE never could have been 
any doubt as to the decision 
to be given in the case of 
Hobbs v. Turner, which was decided by the 
Court of Appeal last week. It is, however, 
desirable to refer to it, because of some ex- 
pressions in the judgment of the Master of 
the Rolls. The case itself was really a 
simple one. It arose out of a contract for 
the erection and completion of a house, and 
the defendant was the building owner. The 
contract was in the usual form of the Royal 
Institute, and contained a clause in regard 
to provisional sums for work to be performed 
by special artists or tradesmen. The 
specification contained the following clause : 
—" Provide and fix iron balcony railings to 
design, allow 20/. for this, irrespective of 
carriage, fixing, and profit.” The architect 
selected the plaintiff to supply the ironwork 
for the balconies, and the builder asked him 
to send designs to the architect. After the 
goods were supplied and sent to the builder, 
the account was sent to him, but subse- 
quently he was told by the architect that the 
amount should be certified direct to the 
building owner. The amount itself was 
only 27/. 108., but this the defendant refused 
to pay, and when the case came before Mr. 
Justice Kennedy, judgment was given for 
the plaintiff. Itis difficult to see why the 
defendant should have supposed he was not 
liable to pay this sum, and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Court of 
Appeal gave judgment against him, Lord 
Justice Matthew remarking that the question 
was one simply of fact. But in the course 
of his judgment the Master of the Rolls laid 
down something in the nature of a principle 
— namely, that the proper inference to draw 
from this form of contract was that it was 
intended that the building owner and not the 
builder should be the principal, and that the 
builder, in ordering the work in question, 
acted as agent to the building owner. It 
was quite possible for the builder to make 
himself personally liable to the supplyer of 
the article if he distinctly stated that he and 
not the building owner was the principal in 
the transaction. Every decision on a case 
of this character must generally depend on 
the special form of the cortract; but we 
think it may be taken as the result of this 
decision that in all cases under the form of 
the Royal Institute a builder, when he orders 
a special article, does not make himself 
personally liable, and that the building’ 
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owner is responsible for the payment. If 
this be so, this case certainly is a valuable 
commentary and explanation on this well 
known form of contract. 


At the end of last week the 
dae works for widening the western 

end of Piccadilly between 
Hyde Park Corner and Down-street were 
begun. The alteration involves the setting 
back of the Green Park railing, which 
extended in a curve from the Arch at Consti- 
tution Hill to a point opposite Hamilton- 
place, straightening the curve, and taking 
from the park (and from the parish of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields) a further strip of land 
measuring 35 ft. wide at its broadest part. 
The alteration will be completed in the 
course of the spring, at an estimated cost of 
13,5367, as agreed to by the London Connty 
Council at their meeting on November 
26 last. The railings are to be rebuilt 
upon a foundation of concrete, and 
the Piccadilly pathway is to be relaid, in 
York paving, to a width of 14ft. We have 
already commented upon the futility of the 
scheme, which cannot possibly remedy an 
evil arising from the block that is due to the 
crossing traffic north and south, and which, 
in effect, will but enlarge the extent of the 
existing area of obstruction. The hindrance 
is in fact occasioned by the unrelieved 
endeavours of two lines of traffic to cross 
oue another upon one and the same level, 
and not by the actual amount of the traffic 
itself. The traffic demands better direction, 
and upon two different planes, rather than 
wider space, for its course, 


The THE Plumbers’ Company have 
pepe drawn up a set of conditions of 
‘indenture for apprentices in 
the plumbing trade, which seems calculated 
to put education in plumbing on a satis- 
factory basis. The term is for five years, if 
apprenticed in London ; and the apprentice 
is bound to learn the trade of a plumber and 
the art of sanitary plumbing, including all 
branches of the said trade which require 
technical knowledge of water fittings and 
other sanitary appliances, and skill to con- 
struct and adjust them so as to prevent the 
contamination of air or water in dwelling- 
houses or other buildings by emanations 
from drains or sewers. He is also to attend 
the evening classes of such technical insti- 
tution or trade school as the Master may 
direct, with the approval of the Plumbers’ 
Apprenticeship Board; and in every year 
after the first year he is to submit himself 
for examination in technical knowledge of 
the trade and in workmanship, in con- 
formity with regulations prescribed by the 
Plumbers’ Apprenticeship Board, acting in 
conjunction with the Plumbers’ Company. 


THE paper read by Mr, Wed- 
more to the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers this week 
on “Earth Currents Derived from Distri- 
buting Systems” is an able one, whether 
regarded from the mathematical or the elec- 
trical point of view. The author appears to 
have been one of the earliest to realise that 
the magnetic disturbances caused by leakage 
currents from tramway systems give a fairly 
accurate indication of the magnitude of these 
currents. He proves that if the whole 
current returns by the rails, then the magnetic 
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immediate neighbourhood of the rails, i 
is notorious, however, that the work of mag. 
netic observatories is rendered useless when 
an electric tramway is laid within a fey 
miles of them, and hence the leakage cy. 
rents through the earth must be consider. 
able. He quotes a case where from the 
magnetic data given he calculates the leak. 
age earth current to be 60 amperes; 
result which agrees with direct measure. 
ments made on electric systems. He cop. 
siders that the electrolytic damage done by 
these leakage currents has been grossly exap. 
gerated. We think that it is too early ye 
to say whether it has or not. It will be 
extraordinary if these huge leakage currents 
do not after a few years “eat” away por. 
tions of the gaS and water mains near the 
tram lines, We are sorry that Mr. Wedmoe 
barely touched on the leakage currents from 
lighting systems, as in our opinion they 
are quite as important and far more insidious 
than the currents from tramway systems, 
We are» glad he exposed the fallacy of 
making the pipes in the neighbourhood of 
the rail negative to the earth. The effect oi 
doing this is to increase the current flowing 
in the pipes, and as it makes a circuit in the 
earth round each bad joint, the damage to 
the pipes will obviously be increased. 


Electric Lighting DOME very interesting and in- 
_Exp osions structive evidence was given 
in the City. in the Board of Trade lier 
last week as to the cause of the explosions 
in the mains of the Charing Cross and 
Strand and of the City of London Electric 
Lighting Companies, which occurred on the 
4th and 5th of this month. Several police- 
constables described the effects of the ex- 
plosions in the cable vaults, and how the 
covers of two manholes were forced off and 
blown into the air. The explosions were 
caused by the highly inflammable gas given 
off by the bitumen, in which the cables 
are laid in the solid system, becoming 
ignited in one case by a short circuit 
to earth, in another by a jointer striking 
a match in the box, and in a third by 
lowering a lamp into a manhole. No one 
was seriously hurt, but several of the 
employés of the Strand Company were over- 
come by the poisonous fumes from the 
bituminous gas and had to be taken to the 
hospital. These accidents prove that there 
are drawbacks to using an inflammable sub- 
stance like bitumen, although it is excellent 
from an electrical and mechanical point of 
view in which to lay the mains, The evidence 
completely bears out what we stated last 
year about the dangers of three-wire 
direct-current systems when they become 
very large. The mains superintendent 
of the City Company said that the Charing 
Cross Company had interrupted their mains 
sixty-five times last year and the Post Ofice 
underground wires twenty-five times. He 
mentioned the case of a perfumer’s shop it 
Cheapside, where he found the insulation 
running off the main owing to an earth 
current, which almost certainly must hare 
come from the Charing Cross and Strand 
Company's mains. Those who have i 
spected the methods of working of diret 
current stations are familiar with the rough 
and-ready methods in vogue of testimg 
for faults, As was stated in evidence 
the first suspicion of anything beg 
wrong was the fact that an ammeter 


effects would be practica]ly zero, exceptin the | was “hard over.” This means that thou: 
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sands of amperes are burning out a fault or 
are straying among the buried pipes of the 
City. We know that this experience does 
not occur infrequently amongst other direct 
current companies, We are told that the 
Strand Company works with a constant 
“earth” test, but the infinitesimal value of 
this test is shown by Mr. Wordingham's 
evidence, and is proved in a communication 
last year by Mr. Russell to the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. As we have stated 
before, when direct current networks become 
very large, trouble will ensue, and the com- 


panies will be well advised to attack the 


problem of raising the insulation resistance 
of their whole system before taking on new 
consumers, 


3 FoR a long time past the 
Tenet exorbitant charge of 74d. 
Gaslight Co. (formerly 1s.) per mantle has 

been made for Welsbach mantles sold in 
this country, although mantles of equally 
good quality have, during the same period, 
been sold on the Continent for 3d. or less. 
A very extensive business has been carried 
on by the English company, which, however, 
has not proved profitable to the share- 
holders. By an overwhelming majority the 
shareholders have now decided to get rid of 
the present board of directors, and to replace 
it with a board which will carry on the busi- 
ness upon new lines. It is proposed to write 
down the capital, which was notoriously ex- 
cessive, and to reduce the annual expenditure 
on litigation, A closer connexion will also 
be made with the gas companies, If the 
English company is not committed to the 
purchase of materials from the Austrian 
company at prices above their market value, 
there is every reason to believe that with 
the proposed reforms, including a large 
reduction in the selling price of mantles, the 
English company may be converted into a 
paying concern. In this country about 20 per 
cent. of the gas-burners in use are incan- 
descent burners, compared with 90 per cent. 
in some Continental towns. With the 
advent of cheap mantles there is no doubt 
that the proportion of incandescent burners 
employed will increase rapidly, and that the 
number of mantles required for renewals 
and for replacing flat flames will necessitate 
a large increase in the rate of manufacture. 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo gave a lecture at the 
Society of Arts on the use of 
enamelled tiles in architecture ; a lecture 
delightful to listen to, and illustrated bya 
perfect wealth of lantern slides of tile- 
decorated buildings, chiefly of course Eastern ; 
and though colour was unfortunately wanting, 
the illustrations at all events stimulated one’s 
colour imagination. Whether this type of 
architectural decoration will ever be intro- 
duced largely in northern cities, as Mr. 
Ricardo wishes to see it, is rather doubtful. 
Colour, and the desire for it, go with 
regions of strong sunshine; it may seem 
curious that it should be so, and that 
those living in a dull atmosphere should not 
rather strive after colour to frighten their 
buildings; but somehow strong colour 
seems to lose its effect and to be out of 
place under dull skies, and we are rather 
inclined to think that this is an inherent 
feeling which will not be reasoned down. 
Nor do we much like the idea of a city 
architecture of glazed surfaces. Can we not 
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have permanent and washable coloured 
material without glaze ? 


Tietus THE quarterly issue of the 

Churches at Church Builder draws atten- 

Swaffham. tion to the condition of the 
two churches, that of St. Mary and that of 
SS. Cyriac and Julitta, which stand close 
together at Swaffham in Cambridgeshire, 
sometimes named on this account “ Swaff- 
ham Two-churches.” There were originally 
two'parishes, subsequently consolidated into 
one. The tower of St. Mary, now half 
demolished, is or was an octagon on a 
square ground story, and with a sixteen-sided 
story and a spire above this; the other 
tower is square for half its height, but 
finishes as an octagon, The effect of the 
two when complete, standing close together, 
must have been very unusual and pic- 
turesque. St. Mary’s spire was struck 
by lightning (the date of the event 
is not given), a disaster which seems to 
have been thought at the time a sufficient 
reason for deserting the church and de- 
stroying both buildings. The demolition ot 
St. Mary's, however, was found to be “too 
great an undertaking,” though it was thrown 
into ruin, and the nave of SS. Cyriac and 
Julitta was pulled down and eventually a 
“churchwarden” nave built in its place. 
This is now to be removed, and the tower 
lett as a campanile, while St. Mary’s is in 
course of restoration for worship, under the 
care of Sir A. Blomfield & Sons. 


The Beaufort IN the course of next spring 
Estates, a further portion of the Duke 
Monmouthshire. . 
of Beaufort’s property, ia- 
cluding Grosmont, Strigui], and White 
Castles, and Wentwood (some 2,200 acres 
of woodland), will be offered for sale. Last 
autumn the Government purchased, from 
the estates, a tract of land ot 8,500 acres 
lying between Monmouth and Wynd Cliff, 
near Chepstow, and adjoining the Forest of 
Dean, and thus secured the ruins of Tintern 
Abbey, together with Monmouth Castle. 
Usk Castle has been bought privately, 
whilst the Duke will, it is stated, retain 
Raglan Castle. Up to the close of last 
year a total area of 23,470 acres 
was disposed of, with the timber, for 
626,000}. Grosmont has been identified with 
Rosslyn Castle, or Rossllwyn, the Castle of 
the Red Rose, a residence of the Earls and 
Dukes of Lancaster. White, or rather 
Llanteilo, Castle, seven miles north from 
Monmouth, is supposed to have been built 
temp. Stephen, and, together with Grosmont 
and Skenfrith, was dismantled by order of 
Edward IV. Chepstow has been identified 
with the Estrighoiel—since Striguil—of the 
Domesday Survey, as standing by the 
Roman Strata Julia at its crossing of the 
Wye, and is one of the largest and most 
important of the many castles in the Marches. 
Whilst the fabric presents traces of Roman 
masonry, it is generally considered that the 
fortress was established by William Fitz- 
Osbern, whose son Roger furfeited it in 
1078 for rebellion against the King, who 
bestowed the lordship of Striguil upon the 
de Clares. Walter de Clare, who founded 
Tintern ir 1131 for some monks from 
L’Aumone, had acquired all Nether-Gwent, 
or Monmouttkishire, under a licence from the 
King to become over-lord of whatever lands 
he wrested frem the Welsh. His lands 
passed to his nephew, Gilbert Fitzgilbert, 


surnamed Strongbow, whom King Stephen 
created Earl of Pembroke in 1138. His son 
Richard Strongbow, had an only child, 
Isabel, who married William, Earl of Pem- 
broke, whose monument is in the Temple 
Church, London. 
Maud, brought Striguil in marriage to Hugh 
Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, whose descendant, 
Roger, rebuilt Tintern in 1269, The Bigod 
lands ultimately devolved upon Sir Charles 
Somerset, elevated Earl of Worcester in 1 514, 
and ancestor of the ducal house of Beaufort, 
when he married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of William, Earl of Huntingdon, son of 
the renowned William, Lord Herbert of 
Raglan, Chepstow, and Gower, advanced 
Earl of Pembroke in 1468, 
entered through the great gate-house flanked 
with two drum-towers of Edward I.’s day, 
consist of four wards, ranged upon the 
slope of a lofty limestone rock, guarded by 
the Wye on the north, and a deep moat. 
The kitchen, oftices, and lesser hall (temp. 
Edward II.), with the tower named after 
Marten the regicide, in which is the lord’s 
Oratory, 
chamber, are in the first court or lower 
ward; in the middle ward is the Norman 
keep, containing much work of the Early 
English period. 
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Their eldest daughter, 


The ruins, 


a beautiful thirteenth - century 


WE should like to draw the 
attention of those who read 
papers before the Institute of 


Lecture 
Diagrams. 


architects, the Architectural Association, and 
at other similar gatherings, to the importance 
of having wall diagrams, if necessary for the 
elucidation of the paper, so drawn that they 
can really be visible and intelligible to the 
audience from their seats. 
more absurd than for a reader of a paper to 
be constantly referring to diagrams on the 
walls, and saying “as shown on Sheet A” 
and so on, when the drawings are really 
such 
but this is a constant experience both 
at the Institute and at 
tion. It is true, a lecturer may line the 
walls 
people something further to look at after- 
wards ; but those which he actually uses 
for reference in the body of the paper ought 
to be drawn so as to be visible to the 
audience, otherwise the whole thing is a 


Nothing can be 


that no one can see them ; 


the Associa- 


with extra illustrations to give 


mockery. Some people seem to think it is 
quite sufficient to have an illustration on 
the walls and refer to it, whether their 
listeners can see it or not, This shows a 
want of trouble in preparing a paper, and to 
our thinking a want of respect for their 
audience. Architects should take example 
from the way these things are done at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. The walls 
are often covered with diagrams there, but 
they are always drawn in such a way that 
every one in the hall can see them. 
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DISTRICT SURVEYORS ASSOCIATION.—Mr. Ben- 
jamin Tabberer, having served the usual term as 
President of the London District Surveyors’ Asso- 
ciation to the great satisfaction of the members, 
has retired, and the following have been elected as 
office bearers for the vear 1902:—President, Mr. 
Alfred Williams ; Vice-President, Mr. Alex. Pavne ; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Henry Lovegrove; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Fred. Waller ; and eighteen members 
forming the Committee. 


APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OFFICERS.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the ap- 
pointment of the following Sanitary Officers :— 
Mr. G. T. Billing, Sanitary Inspector in Finsbury ; 
Mr. H. Wilkinson, Sanitary Inspector in Islington ; 
Messrs. A. Taylor, J. W. Whipp, and F. A. Aris. 
Sanitary Inspectors in Westminster. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A MEETING of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday at No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., Mr. J. Slater, 
vice-President, occupying the chair. 

Mr. Alex. Graham, hon. Secretary, announced 
with regret the death of Mr. J. L. Hodgson, 
Associate, who practised as an architect at 
Lille, France. He also announced the receipt 
of 51. 5s. from Mr. Sydney Smirk towards the 
Library Fund, and said that Mr. Smirk had 
annually contributed that sum for some years, 
and they would all agree that a vote of thanks 
was due to this gentleman. 


Prizes and Studentships. 


The motion having been agreed to, 

Mr. Locke, the Secretary, proceeded to read 
the Deed of Award of Prizes and Studentships 
for 1901-1902 :— 

The Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas.~ 
Four essays on the Employment of the Order 
in Renaissance and Modern Architecture were 
received for the Silver Medal. The Council 
regret that they are unable to award the 
Medal, but they have voted the sum of ten 
guineas to the author of the essay bearing the 
motto “ Serlio” (Mr. J. J. Waddell). 

The Measured Drawings Medal and 10l. tos. 
—Twelve sets of drawings were sent in, of the 
several buildings indicated, and under motto, 
as follows :—1. Ace (Eltham Palace, Eltham, 
Kent). 2. Aidan (Lindisfarne Priory). 3. 
Cavendo Tutus (Bolsover Castle). 4. Inca 
(Houghton Hall, Norfolk). 5. La Oriole (Oriel 
College, Oxford). 6. Peakite (Bolsover Castle 
Riding School). 7. Scheherazade (King Henry’s 


Gate, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital). 8. Semper 
Fidelis (Guildhall, Exeter). 9. Strand (St. 
Mary - le - Strand Church). Io. “ Wren” 


(Emmanuel College Chapel, Cambridge). ır. 
H in circle (Aston Hall, Warwickshire). 12. 
Device of Two Lozenges (St. George’s Church, 
Bloomsbury). 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal 
and Ten Guineas to the delineator of Bolsover 
Castle, submitted under the motto of “ Cavendo 
Tutus ” (Mr. F. W. C. Gregory, Nottingham), 
and prizes of Five Guineas each to the delinea- 
tors of Lindisfarne Priory, Houghton Hall, and 
Aston Hall, Warwickshire, submitted under 
the respective mottoes of “ Aidan” (Mr. R. W. 
Owen, Liverpool); “Inca” (Mr. S. Towse, 
Catford), and “H in circle” (Mr. E. F. Rey- 
nolds, Notting Hill Gate, W.). 

The Soane Medallion and 1ool.—Sixteen 
designs for a swimming bath for men were 
submitted, under the following mottoes :—1. 
Amphibious ; 2, Balneze; 3, Faust; 4, Hero ; 
5, lo; 6, Jona; 7, Naiad ; 8, Natator ; 9, Nero ; 
Io, Phoenix; 11, Roma; 12, Silhouette; 13, 
Tepidarium ; 14, Ursa Major ; 15, Wyvenhoe ; 
16, Zeno. 

The Council have awarded the Medallion 
and (subject to conditions) the sum of 100l. to 
the author of the design bearing the motto of 
“Iona” (Mr. J. B. Fulton, Glasgow); Medals 
of Merit to the authors of the designs bearing 
the mottoes respectively of “ Balneæ ” (Mr. L. 
G. Detmar, Sutton) and “ Tepidarium” (Mr. 
Thomas A. Moodie, London) ; and a Certificate 
of Hon. Mention to the author ot the design 
bearing the motto “Io” (Mr. E. Vincent 
Harris, London). 

The Owen Fones Studentship and yool.— 
Seven applications were received for the Owen 
Jones Studentship from the following gentle- 
men :—I. Edward H. Bennett; 2. Cecil Scott 
Burgess; 3. V. J. Cummings; 4. L. Rome 
Guthrie ; 5. James McLachlan; 6. Percy E. 
Nobbs; 7. Ramsay Traquair. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate 
and the sum of 1oo/. to Mr. Edward H. 
Bennett, Paris; a prize of Io/. 103. to Mr. 
Percy Erskine Nobbs, M.A.Edin., Chelsea ; 
and a prize of 5/. 5s. to Mr. James McLachlan, 
Edinburgh. 

The Pugin Studentship and 401.—Twelve 
applications were received for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following gentlemen :— 
1. George A. Bachmann ; 2. Heaton Comyn ; 
3. P. Ion Elton ; 4. J. W. Farmer ; 5 J. Harold 
Gibbons ; 6. W. S. A. Gordon ; 7. Stanley H. 
Hamp; 8. A. Muir; 9. J. B. Pye; 10, J. 
Myrtle Smith; 11. C. Wontner Smith; 12. 
P. J. Westwood. 

The Council have awarded the Medal anda 
sum of go/. to Mr. Cyril Wontner Smith, 
Finchley ; Prizes of Five Guineas each to Mr. 

Andrew Muir, Hammersmith, and Mr. 
Myrtle Smith, London; and a Certificate of 
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Honourable Mention to Mr. J. H. Gibbons, 
Manchester. l 
The Godwin Medal and 40l.—Two applica- 
tions were received for the Godwin Bursary 
from the following gentlemen :— | 
1. Henry L. Merille de Colleville. 
2. Charles A. Daubney. 
The Council have awarded the medal and 
the sum of 40l. to Mr. C. A. Daubney, Peckham. 
The Tite Certificate and 30l1.—Twenty-four 
designs for a Royal Memorial Chapel in the 
Italian style were submitted under the fol- 
lowing mottoes :—r. “ Archivolt” ; 2. Avanti 
Savoia ; 3. Bramante da Urbino ; 4.“ Duomo’ ; 
5. Gibbs; 6. Issius; 7. “In Memoriam” ; 
8. “John-o'-Gaunt”; 9. Lion Heart; 10. 
Marble ; 11. Moab; 12. Nero; 13. Nimrod ; 


14. “Pax”; 15. Petronius; 16. Rex on grey 
strainers; 17. Rex on brown strainers ; 
18. R.I.P. on 3 strainers; 19. R.I.P. on 


5 strainers; 20. Tendimus; 21. Device of a 
Shamrock ; 22. Device of a Circle ; 23. Device 
of a Blue Cross ; 24. Device of 3 Red Seals. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate, 
and a sum of 301. to the author of the design 
bearing the motto “ Lion Heart” (Mr. C. 
Gascoyne, Nottingham); a Medal of Merit to 
the author of the, design bearing the motto 
“In Memoriam” (Mr. Andrew Hutton, 
Dundee), and a Certificate of Honourable 
Mention to the authors of the designs bearing 
the mottoes “ Marble ” (Mr. W. Curtis Green, 
London); “Rex on Grey Strainers” (Mr. 
Arthur R. Gough, Bristol); and “Shamrock ” 
(Mr. C. E. Power, London). 

The Grisscll Mcdal and tol. 10s.—Six 
designs for a Timber Footbridge across a 
Stream were submitted under following 
mottoes :—1, Cædmon ; 2, Groined Barrel ; 3, 
Hertford ; 4, Rover ; 5, Toby ; 6, Red Trefoil. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and 
Iol. 10s. to the author of the design bearing 
the motto “Toby” (Mr. L. Upperton Grace, 
Regent's Park). ; 

The Ashpitel Prize, 1901.—The Council have, 
on the recommendation of the Board of 
Examiners (Architecture), awarded the Ash- 
pitel Prize (which is a prize of books value Iol., 
awarded to the candidate who has most highly 
distinguished himself among the candidates in 
the Final Examinations of the year) to Mr. C. 
Thomas Adshead, of Liverpool. 

The Council have further awarded a prize of 
books to the value of 10l. to Mr. Frederick 
Dare Clapham, in recognition of the merit dis- 
played by him in his work at the Special 
Examination, June, 1901, 


The Travelling Students’ Work. 


Owen Fones Studentship, 1900.—The Council 
have approved the drawings and design 
executed by Mr. George Andrew Paterson, 
who was awarded the Owen Jones Student- 
ship for 1900, and who travelled in France, 
Italy, and Spain. 

Godwin Bursary, 1900.—The Council have 
approved the Report of Mr. Sidney Kyffin 
Greenslade, who was awarded the Godwin 
Bursary in 1900, and who visited the United 
States of America to study the Planning 
and Construction of Public Libraries. The 
Council have awarded Mr. Greenslade an 
extra grant of 20l. to enable him to continue 
his studies. 

Pugin Studentship, 1901.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. Henry William 
Cotman, who was elected Pugin Student for 
1901, and who travelled in Willshire, Somer. 
setshire, Dorsetshire, Gloucestershire, War- 
wickshire, and Oxfordshire. 


Stonehenge. 


Mr. Detmar J. Blow then read a paper on 
“The Architectural Discoveries of 1901 at 
Stonehenge,” and first dealt with the archivo- 
logical investigations of the place in 1600 by 
one of the greatest masters of our art, although 
without any really satisfactory result. He 
meant the investigation by Inigo Jones, whose 
valuable “ Discourse on Stonehenge Restored ” 
was drawn up by dircction of King James I. 
in the year 1620. After much reasoning, and 
quoting a lung series of authorities, Inigo Jones 
concluded that at least this ancient and stupen- 
dous pile must have been originally a Roman 
temple inscribed to Cœlus, the senior of the 
heathen gods, and built after the Tuscan order, 
This notion was, however, warmly attacked by 
Ur. Walter Charleton in the treatise called 
“Chorea Gigantuam,” which was published 
in 1663, and in this the Doctor is very 


. {positive that this extraordinary monument 


was erectcd by the Dancs, and he caused 
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a copy of Inigo Jones’s discourse io be 
transmitted to Oleus Wormus, the celebrated 
antiquary of Denmark. From the argument 
which followed, the Doctor drew up his 
treatise, in which he mentions that thi 
“ruinous fabric” was in reality of Danis 
origin. The world, however, did not gencrally 
come to the Doctor's sentiments, although Sir 
W. Dugdale is said to have approved of them, 
and Mr. Dryden wrote an eloquent panegyric 
to the author upon his performance. This 
raised a controversy, and gave occasion to Mr 
J. Webb, to whom we owe the original publi 
cation of Inigo Jones, to give what he calls, 
“Vindication of the Stonehenge Mystery," 
Mr. Samus, in his“ Britannica,” had it thy 
Stonehenge was Phoenecian, and Mr. Aubrey 
thinks it was British; and yet, if the tme 
writing of the name be “ Stanhengest,” Bishop 
Nicholson says:he could not see why th 
Saxons might not have as just a title as any to 
the honour of it. Mr. Stukely says that i 
Stonehenge was of Roman work, itl woul 
certainly have been built at the Roma 
scale, and had Inigo Jones reduced hi; 
own measures to that standard, he woul 
have seen the absurdity of his opinion. When 
Stukely examined the dimensions of Stone. 
henge he found, as he surmised, that they are 
all fractions in the Roman scale—undoubte 
evidence that the Romans had no hand in 
building it. Stukely says they are stones oj 
different diameters upon elevated ground, ant 
are generally stones taken from the surface d 
the ground. The monument has stood there 
and seen the rise and fall of more than one 
civilisation—sometimes* the object of archzo 
logical inquiry, and at other times lost and for. 
gotten, for in the Roman occupation it is not 
recorded. The great monolith called the lean. 
ing stone was the largest in England, Cleo. 
patra’s needle excepted. It was one of the 
pillars of the highest trilithon, and stood 
behind the altar stone, near which it leaned a 
an angle of 65 degs. Half way up it hada 
fracture one-third across it, and the weight of 
stone above that fracture was a dangerous 
strain upon it. It had now been brought toa 
vertical position. One Roman coin and one 
George 111. were found quite near the surface. 
Numerous chippings of the sarsen and ble 
stone, of which Stonehenge was built, were 
discovered. The flints found were used for 
the softer sarsen and blue stones, and the hand 
hammers and mauls for rough dressing. From 
this the deduction had been made that the 
building belonged to the Palzeolithic period. 
All authorities agreed that it was the work of 
a highly-civilised people. The construction 
was one of a stone development, and the 
surface of the stone was finished much like that 
of granite. The design of the pillars was, in 
his opinion, evolved from the shapes of the flint 
instruments used by the workman, to which 
his hand had grown accustomed. Each pillar 
had a bold entasis in its elevation and in its 
plan foreshadowed the column. With the aid 
of the illustrations he described the method of 
raising the leaning stone and the sifting pro- 
cess, the articles found being afterwards shown 
to the audience. Stonehenge having been 
generally supposed to be of the bronze age, it 
was with great joy that he lighted upon the 
stone implements. It was, he believed, the 
only occasion on which the implements were 
found actually next to the stone building where 
they were used. The British Association had 
formed a committee for investigating the stone 
circles over the country. Excavations are 
being made at Aberlow, and it is possible it 
may be found to be only rougher monuments 
earlier or later to the Stonehenge period. 
The Chairman said he was sure they had 
listened with great interest to the description 
which Mr. Blow had given of the way in which 
the stone was raised up, for there was n0 
possible way of showing it so well as by the 
illustrations they had had. He had rather 
hoped they would have had a little more 1m- 
formation about Stonehenge itself, but perhaps 
they would get it from some of the gentlemen 
there that night, who, he knew, had paid 
great attention to the subject. He would ask 
Sir Norman Lockyer, who had made a great 
study of the subject, to say something about tt. 
Sir Norman Lockyer said he need not say 
how extremely important these researches 
which Mr. Blow had described were to any 
one who studied Stonehenge, and any ancient 
monuments which might be approximately of 
the age of Stonehenge, for the reason that he 
believed that archzeologists had quite come l 
the conclusion that from the cvidence which 
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i dete! me ae because ‘very much | astronomy. But these poor people in those | outer circle at Stonehenge, and they would see 
to determ ’ 


that if services were held at the different stones 


that if they found something of which they 


rizon around it in | very considerable interest, with special reference 
ediciones pag en goons to the same | to Stonehenge. If they took the Civilisation of 
+e ht. This was important from an astro- Egypt, they found, as far as they knew, that the 
esie point of view, and the task ofļf 
observation was made quite Pe A ae 
henge 7 time it solahe Core ey to do it | years B.c. After that they found the next 
anb tackling any of the other ancient race, instead of being interested in sowing and 
ae cals to which he had referred. In| therefore interested in agriculture, were 
eae generally, as they had dealt with | interested in the year about the time 
on Egypt and Greece, the question was | of Easter, which was the August festival 
the change of position—in the axis of the of a large part of Egypt. This race 
temple or the laying down of the axis of the | built the Pyramids 4,000 years r.c. Then 
temple or a church by means of observations | came _another race which started Solstitial 
of stars. But, fortunately for them, as archzeo- worship—the worship of the sun at midsummer. 
logists and not as astronomers, the movements They must not forget that not long before that l 
of there stars were very considerable, so that | farmers tried to sow by the moon. Not only 
if a temple was pointed to a star one 
year, in 200 Or 300 years it no longer 
pointed to the same star, but to another one. 
That, of course, applied to temples the erection 
of which had been determined in the first 
instance by observations of stars, but that, un- 
fortunately, could not apply to Stonehenge, 
because ithad been well understood, and acted 
upon ever since they could remember, that 
the people of Salisbury and the surrounding 
places went to observe the sun rise on the 


the question whether there was not a thing 
exactly like it elsewhere, and if they found it 
was so they at once concluded they had some- 


in the Pacific islands. He noticed that 
when a man got old and dirty and poor 
he set himself Up as a priest, retired to a hut 
on high ground, and got stones set up exactly 
as at Stonehenge, and there he sat to receive 


se of Stone. 
henge that was Rone. There were in Scotland 


ere there were large 


at which the sun rose on that particular day of 
the year and no other. And here a very im- 
portant point came in—it was the point of the 


vestigations of local men were Such that they 
might fairly consider that the stones were 
there. There were Sarsen stones there to-day, 
had the extreme north-easterly point of the | stones, they might find that Stonehenge had 

; ill. All they | something to tell them on that point also. 
horizon reached and the sun stands sti A Mr. F. é. Penrose said he observed that the 


As to how they were deposited there, that t 
must leave to geologists to determine. It had 
always been an €normous puzzle how they 
were erected, and he thought that still wanted 
a little investigation, On the top of the 
non, and the stone laid 
solutely the length of the year and os sag ror 
of each it came along. Now i : . : ; 

nt ace he soiin of the sun, of | much attention was now being paid to it, and 


yet the arguments given were equally clear 
and equally apparent, and under those circum- 


they got and the 
more arguments they obtained, and the more 


Stonehe i ished to determine the | the probable date, and that was within their 
date etad a help one, and the only estimate. They had many tools n Ri eat 
thing one could hope to get any information | that night, and they would ee ep many 
from whatever was the very slight change of | them had been worn with the ae f . won 
this angle between the plane of the eclipticand | like to ask Just one question. : an A 
ihe plane of the equator ; and that was the | that fragments both of sarsen An a pile 
pecial point which Mr. Penrose and himself were found in the excavations, ae wou ee 
eet out to do at Stonehenge, because, for the | to know whether the epee O oe 
reasons he had already set out, they considered ip ae greater abundance than those 

ue stone. 
i i : i the case. 
veniently fro re than anywhere else in the Mr. Blow: I think that was the 
country. Well tho made their observations} Mr. Penrose said it x Pic a aoe 
and came to the conclusion that the avenue blue stones might have ne a ahi oo 
Which was associated with the sarsen stones position when the sarsen stones oe l ae 
Shed Ut wan’ are tes ahount was by no means certain Wat tha 
consi i i sstble to fix | was so. ng: 

€ Fa b i haa. P Den for the |two materials might have some bearing on the 
reason that th to which he had | question. 
referred in the ecte a very slightly.| Mr. Emmanuel eae pi dates ae 

id nestor wee Supposed they were | much had been nae y rward with their 
heir ancestors—who were engaged in the ļ|and Mr. Penrose ane pe he Ber cant 

ion of these works had been very į theories, and probably they mig 8%, 


Mr. St. John Hope said he could not claim to 
have made the questiona study, but he had been 
struck with a astonishment at the stupendous 
character of the work itself and wondered how 
it was made, and he would liketoask a number 
of questions. He had tried to get an answer to 
those questions by reading a great deal of the 
vast quantity of matter which had been written 
round about Stonehenge, but there were so 
many theories put forward by ditferent writers 
that one left off in the same state of met 
knowing anything with which one started. 
The investigations which had just been made 
at Stonehenge had shown the enormous value 
of investigations by means of pick and spade. 
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For a very long period men had been wasting 
time and their brains in putting forth their 
theories on paper, all tono purpose ; but here 
in one little excavation within a short space 
of time a very great deal had been set abso- 
Jutely at rest. To begin with, it was quite clear 
from the materials which had been brought to 
them that night, that they could get some indi- 
cation as to date. He was sorry Mr. Gowland 
was not there to tell all the little details about 
the discoveries of the things which had been 
shown and the facts which he had adduced 
from them; but as regarded the date, Mr. 
Gowland argued that there could be no doubt 
whatever that these various tools, both the 
small hammers and the flint instruments 
used for dressing the harder stones, belonged 
to the period of transition from the Stone Age 
to the Bronze Age. Mr. Gowland did not dis- 
pute, so far as he could learn, the fact that this 
monument might even belong to the early 
Bronze Age ; but he said they could satisfac- 
torily account for the absence of bronze tools, 
for the simple reason that bronze tools would 
be absolutely useless to work the stone of 
Stonehenge. It would have no effect on 
earsen and the still harder blue stone, although 
it was possible that further investigations might 
bring to light some bronze things which had 
been dropped and tools which had been used 
in building Stonehenge. They would see what 
a very small area had already been attacked in 
the way of scientific excavation, and if that 
very small area brought to light so much, it 
was very likely something more would come to 
light when these investigations were extended 
further, as they probably would be. At present 
antiquarians were not agreed as to what the 
date should exactly be. Some of the anti- 
quarians took it as far back as Mr. Gowland 
was inclined to put it, and others to a 
later date. But they were working from 
two different points of research—the evi- 
dence of tools and astronomical data, and 
if they took the two they got what appeared 
to be an average mean. Those excavations 
had raised another point. People had put 
forward theories about Stonehenge being the 
work of different times or of one time. Anti- 
quarians argued that the blue stones were in 
position first, and that the others were added, 
because the blue stone was of a very sacred 
character. Others had stated the contrary. 
Those excavations had decidedly shown the 
fact that the whole monument was one 
erection. In every one of those excavations 
the blue stone chippings and the sarsen chip- 
pings had been found mixed up together, and 
at all depths, and he thought that proved the 
fact beyond all doubt. The preponderance of 
blue stone chippings over the sarsen chippings 
was explained on the ground that as the 
sarsen stones were much greater in bulk, they 
must have been partially dressed where they 
were found before they were brought to 
the side of the monument. Then some inter- 
esting evidence came to light as to the way in 
which Stonehenge was built. It was argued 
that the great stones were got into position by 
sinking a hole, into which the stone was finally 
to go, and then cutting away one side to form 
an inclined plane, so that the stone would slip 
into the hole, and would be partially brought 
up to a sloping position, and then be levered 
up, and by degrees got into a vertical position. 
That was easy if they were given unlimited 
labour. But there came the question as to 
how the lintels were put up. In conversation 
with Mr. Gowland he suggested a way which 
was ingenious, and one could see how pos- 
sibly ithad been done. Mr. Gowland argued 
that just in the same way that people began to 
build a house in Japan, by building the roof 
first and then the house underneath ; so they 
put up these great stones, lifting the great 
lintel by packing until they got it into its right 
position, There was one point he would like 
to ask a question upon. In a paper read very 
recently before the Royal Society on the 
question of the orientation of Stonehenge, it 
was said there could be no doubt whatever 
that Stonehenge was roofed in, and he would 
like to know how Stonehenge could have been 
roofed in. Looking at it from purely a lay- 
man's point of view, he could not imagine how 
this could have been done. There were cer- 
tainly no marks on any of the existing stones, 
and there were no signs of a filling in between 
the uprights with rubble. The only way he 
could imagine it might have been roofed in 
was by a roof of skins. 

Mr. Penrose said there were two or three 
questions he would like to ask. He under- 
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stood that the chippings of blue stone were less 
than of the sarsen. 

Mr. Blow said that was so because the 
places which were excavated were at the sarsen 
stones, and they naturally found many more 
chippings there than of blue stone. 

Mr. Penrose said that with regard to the 
point raised respecting the roofing in, his 
impression was that the place was covered in 
with Hat logs of wood, which could easily have 
been placed there so that a dark sanctuary was 
obtained. With regard to the lifting of the 
stone, he did not think that there need be 
much question, as much higher stones than 
even the great lintel at Stonehenge, or even 
than the great standard itself, were lifted up 
in early days. 

The Chairman remarked that he was quite 
sure it was only necessary for him to say how 
exceedingly interesting that evening had been. 
He thought Mr. Blow was to be congratulated 
on the work he had done at Stonehenge, and 
he was sure the country was to be congratulated 
on having somebody to superintend that work, 
who had taken the religious care he had in 
doing it. The scrupulous care with which he 
had taken up the ground, and taken care of 
every piece and implement found, showed that 
the monument could not be in better hands. 
The astronomical details given by Sic Norman 
Lockyer were very interesting, but he was 
afraid they were rather too abstruse for some 
of them to follow. He was sure that Sir 
Norman, if he had been asked, would have had 
great pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Blow that evening, but as he had not done 
so he (the Chairman) would move such a 
vote. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Blow, in reply, said that with regard to 
the preponderance of any one kind of chippings, 
they found evidence from the excavations 
made that the whole. piace must have been a 
mason’s yard, but what they had come upon 
was not sufficient to go on as to what would be 
the case over the whole site. With regard to 
the orientation of the place he would like 
to hear more about that as time went on. 
There had really been no good reason put 
forth for the curious way in which chancels of 
churches did lean to the south very often, and 
it might be investigated further. With regard 
to the lintels, that had been answered by Mr. 
Penrose, but it had struck him that there were 
plenty of ways of doing that. As the trilithons 
were greater at the west than the east it sug- 
gested the flow of water from the west to the 
‘east. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. Emer- 
son, the President, found it impossible to get 
back to the next meeting on February 3, when 
the presentation of prizes to the students 
would take place. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
evening last week in the Meeting-room of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The minutes having been read and con- 
firmed, the following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Association, z.c., Messrs. E. J. 
Harbottle, R. Hebert, J. R. Hobson, L. de B. 
Kilsey, E. P. Lee, A. G. MacNaughton, H. A. 
Porter, and W. S. Read. 


New Premises Fund. 


The Chairman announced the following 
additions to the fund for the provision of new 
premises, viz. :—Messrs. R. L. Curtis, 105/. ; 
John Leaning, 10l. 10s. ; H. J. Leaning, 5/. 5s. ; 
H. Passmore, 5/. 5s.; E. Boehmer, 2/. 2s. ; 
M. F. W. Bunney, 2/. 28,; Guy M. Nicholson, 
2l, 23.; C. E. Simmons, 2/. 23.; D. Stewart, 
i, Is.; G. H. Smith, 1/, 1s.; P. Rider Smith, 
Il, 1s.; F. J. Potter Il. 1s.; W. B. Dukes, 
1}. Is.. The present total amounts to 3,568/. r3s. 

The Chairman said he was glad to notice 
that there were more guinea donations to 
announce that evening. 

The Chairman announced that a meeting of 
the Discussion Section would be held on the 
24th inst., when Mr. F. G. W. Buss would read 
a paper on “The Clerk of Works: his Duties 
and Responsibilities.” 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Hon. Secretary, 
announced that the first spring visit would be 
made, on the first prox., to Christ Church, 
Brixton-road, by permission of the architect, 
Professor Beresford Pite. 
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Mr. T. C. Cunnington then read the follow. 
ing paper on 


Architectural and Constructional Enginecring, 


Mr. President and ; entlemen,—When pro. 
mising to read a papec upon " Architectural 
and Constructional Engineering,” the para. 
mount idea was to endeavour to interest the 
members in the subject, whatever may be the 
diversity of opinion in regard to what I ma 
have to say relative thereto. Nevertheless it is 
a subject I would suggest it is desirable and 
advisable that every architect or member of 
the Association, particularly the younger ones 
should seriously consider, having regard to its 
increasing importance. To lay the subject 
before you in as concise a form as possible 
I will describe a series of steel-framed 
structures that have been erected recently, 
In the first place, I propose to deal with 
American tall structures, and then give some 
examples of roofs executed to fulfil specific 
requirements. 

In designing tall business buildings on the 
American principle, the initial inception ang 
purport of their being are business proposi- 
tions, erected for the advancement of business 
interests and enlargement of the income of the 
owner of the site. In buildings so designed 
many of the engineering problems are shom 
of difficulties, and their solution becomes 
simply the working out of the inevitable and 
logical trend of the underlying idea of the 
general plan. 

-The disposition and subdivision of an en- 
closed space is the foremost problem, and the 
first element in its solution is the use and 
occupation proposed for the building by its 
owners. This may require few rooms or 
many, large rooms or small, or a combination 
of both. Under all conditions which may 
govern the subdivision of space it is possible, 
no matter how small or how irregular the 
necessary dimensions of the proposed rooms 
may have to be, to so adjust and group their 
spacings that there will be a regularity and 
symmetry which permits the introduction of a 
unit of subdivision. In determining this unit 
of subdivision the directing factors will be: 
(a) the necessary dimensions of the rooms 
resulting from the proposed occupation ; (b) 
the requirements of the framing of the skeleton 
of the building ; and (c) the exigencies of the 
artistic expression of the proposed external pre- 
sentation. The unit of subdivision will also be 
the unit of construction and the unit of design. 
If the individual rooms are quite small it may 
be well to combine two or even more into one 
unit. Within certain limits the economy of 
1.etal in the construction of the skeleton leads 
to the adoption of a large unit. The greater 
relative strength of the deeper beams, the 
smaller number of connexions, the smaller 
number of pieces to be handled, all favour the 
large unit; and the reduction in number of 
pillars, affording greater freedom in sub- 
division and utilisation of space, will enhance 
the commercial availability and value of the 
building. 

Again, the greater depth of beams and in- 
creased dimensions of pillars enlarge contact 
areas and riveting surfaces at junction points, 
and thus give better opportunity for attaining 
a rigidity of connexions, which is, in itsell,a 
long step toward efficient wind-bracing. On 
the other hand, greater beam depths increase 
the height of each story, which, where there 
are legal limitations of height of buildings, may 
cause the loss of a story, and, therefore, of Its 
possible rental. Increased span and const: 
quent greater height of beams may involve 
additional cost of floor arches, perhaps counter- 
balancing, or even exceeding, the saving 10 
cost of beams and pillars. 

Whether the unit of subdivision be larger or 
smaller is undoubtedly an important factor in 
the artistic success of the external treatment 
the building, but the personal equation of the 
designer and so many other varying conditions 
influence and affect artistic results that each 
case must be decided on its own merits. How- 
ever, the gain in wall surface incident to the 
use of larger, and therefore deeper, beams 's 
unquestionably also an aid to the artistic 
development of the design. 

Thus far, what has been stated relates to the 
adaptation of the building to existing condi- 
tions and wants. So much capital is invest 
in a modern high building that its design 
should embody certain general preparations 
for possible future changes of use and o 
tion, so far as these can be made withou 
impairing present usefulness ; and, above 
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things, its design should embody all that is 
necessary for ensuring permanence and com- 
parative indestructibility of structure. This at 
once draws the attention of the engineer to the 
character of the foundations, unless these 
should fortunately happen to rest upon a 
uniformly and permanently incompressible 
soil. 

With all the ingenuity and the economy of 
time and money incident to its application, it 
must be admitted that the so-called Chicago 
raft foundation cannot be recommended for use 
upon compressible soil, by reason of its lia- 
bility to serious disturbance by future under- 
ground works in adjacent or neighbouring 
streets ; but that the footings should be carried 
through the compressible strata to the under- 
lying rock, and for this purpose timber piling 
cannot be trusted as affording a guarantee 
of safety for many years, unless there is 
absolute certainty of maintenance of water- 
level in the underlying soil. This will, in 
many cases, make concrete piles, or caissons 
containing masonry or concrete piers, the only 
scheme of foundation construction which 
warrants the permanence of the supports of 
the structure. 

The first building I propose to describe will 
be— 

The Park-row Building, New York, Mr. R. 
H. Robertson being the architect, and whose 
name is known in connexion’ with the 
American Trust Society’s Building, the Corn 
Exchange Bank, &c., and Me. Nathaniel 
Roberts, the engineer, the latter being respon- 
sible for the whole of the structural steelwork, 
and it is this portion of the building that I wish 
more particularly to describe as typical of 
American high-building construction. The 
building belongs to the Park-row Con- 
struction Co., and occupies the site of the 
old International Hotel, opposite the Post 
Otfice. It is twenty-six stories high in the 
middle part, while the two towers are each 
four stories higher, making in all thirty 
stories. The total height of the building 
from the level of the kerb in Park-row 
to the top of the cupolas is 386 ft. The 
building frontage is 103 ft. rr in. in Park- 
row, 20 ft. in Ann-street, and 47 ft. Io in. in 
Theatre-alley, while the depth from Park- 
row tothe Alley is 153 ft. 7 in., and the area 
covered is 15,000 square teet. The structure 
is carried entirely on piles driven into a sand 
foundation to a depth of about 20ft. There are 
about 3.500 piles used in the construction. 
They are of round American spruce, free from 
knots, with the bark left on. They are from 
10 in. to 141n, in diameter at the head, and the 
load on each does not exceed 16 tons. They 
are driven at from 10 in. to 18in. apart, centre 
to centre, commencing at the centre of each 
group and working outwards, while the rows 
are about 24 in. apart, centre to centre. 
The heads are cut off below the level of ground 
water, or at 34ft. gin. below the level of the 
kerb in Park-row. From 12in. to I6in. is 
excavated out around the head of each pile, 
which space is filled in with concrete com- 
posed of I part Portland cement, 2 parts 
sand, and 5 parts broken stone not more 
than 2} in. cube. The concrete is levelled up 
flush with the heads of the piles. Upon the 
top of the concrete are laid granite blocks to 
receive the brick piers which carry the grillage 
beams to be described later. 

The column loads carried by the foundations 
of this building are very high, some of them 
exceptionally so. It was therefore necessary 
to distribute the pressure on the grillage beams 
as evenly as possible. The need for great care 
in this matter will be evident when we say 
that the weight of the steelwork alone is 
9,000 tons, while Mr. Roberts estimates that the 
weight of the building is 56,200 tons, or a total 
of 65,200 tons. Most of the columns rest on 
distributing girders, each girder carrying, as a 
rule, two columns, though in one case there are 
asmanry ac four columns on one girder. The 
interior columns have no distributing girders, 
but rest directly on the grillage beams, and 
have each an independent foundation. Each 
foundation was separately designed for the load 
it had to carry, and the size of the girders and 
the grillage beams vary accordingly. 

A typical distributing girder is shown in 
detail together with the grillage beams and 
granite coping blocks underneath them. This 
girder supports two columns, each carrying 
about 1,100 tons, so that the girder itself 
sustains a load of about 2,200 tons. It is 
26 ft. long and 8 ft, deep, and has four 
web plates, each jin. thick. There are four 


angles, 6 in. by 6 in. by § in., in each flange, 
together with three plates, each 2 ft. 8 in. wide 
by Zin. thick. The girder is carried on thirty- 
five joist beams 12in. deep and 5 ft. long, 
which are separated by distance pieces. In 
the foundation in question there are four of 
these distance pieces between every two 
beams, but in some of the foundations, where 
the length of the beam is 6 ft., there are six 
distance pieces between every two beams. 
The distance pieces are box-shaped, and have 
milled surfaces which bear evenly on the top 
and bottom flange of the beams. The grillage 
beams rest on the top of the granite caps, and 
are bedded on cement. In the manufacture of 
all the distributing girders it was particularly 
specified that the vertical angle iron stiffeners 
should have a good bearing against the top 
and bottom flanges. 

This girder for Theatre-alley front is carried 
on sixty-one joist beams 12 in. deep and 4 ft. 
long, these being placed on the top of the 
granite caps, as described. All the columns 
which do not rest on distributing girders are 
carried on short independent girders which 
rest on joist beams supported by the grillage 
beams, so as to distribute the weight evenly 
over the granite caps of the piers. 

The floor. beams are generally composed of 
the joist beams bolted together with %-in. bolts, 
and have cast-iron distance pieces between 
them. There are three or four distance pieces 
to each span, and they are so made that the 
flanges of the joist beams will not be less than 
14 in. apart. The beams which carry the 
fireproof flooring are all tied together with 
# in. bolts to take the thrust of the flat 
arches. The full diagonal line on this plan 
represents the horizontal wind bracing which 
is inserted at each floor level. The floor beams 
are framed so that the bottom presents two 
different levels, one 5 in. above the other. In 
the area, where 15-in. beams are used, the 
beams and girders are framed flush, the 
Io-in. and 12-in. beams being framed tlush at 
the bottom, which is 5 in. above the bottom of 
the 15-in. beams. Box and lattice girders 
are used for connecting the columns at the 
walls, and they are attached to the columns in 
such a way as to make the connexions as stiff 
as possible, in order that it may do service as 
vertical wind bracing. Great lateral stittness is 
given to the building in this way. 

The lattice girders all have the flange angles 
kept apart, to allow an easy means of attaching 
the cast-iron lintels and sills. These girders 
are connected at the top and bottom flanges to 
angle pieces on the columns, which also give 
gieat lateral stiffness to the building. 

As stated, some of the main. columns 
each carry about 1,100 tons on the lower 
length, which rests on the distributing girder, 
and though this load :is not quite the heaviest 
carried by any individual column, it is not far 
short of the maximum, and as these columns 
are in the Park-row front and are typical of 
most of the others in the building, I have 
taken themas an example. All the columns are 
of single-box construction excet-t one, which is 
double. They are all built up of plates and 
angles, and are strengthened according to the 
load they have to carry by the addition of plates. 
This forms a simple and efficient means of vary- 
ing the sectional area of the column without 
materially altering its radius of gyration, and 
enables a great number of plates of one 
standard size to be used in different columns, 
thus reducing very materially the cost of 
manufacture. 

The bottom length of the column, where it 
rests on the distributing girder, has a flange 
plate at right angles to its axis, which plate is 
securely riveted to the body of the column 
with angles by means of a double line of rivets, 
while at its upper end, where the next column 
length rests, it has angles forming a flange, 
but no plate. The ends of the two lengths of 
columns are faced so as to bear very truly one 
on the other, and are riveted together through 
each angle. In addition to this there are two 
splice plates, one on each side of the column, 
as shown. These plates are firmly riveted to 
the lower length in the shops, but the part 
projecting above the top is riveted to the next 
length of column above when they are erected 
on the site of the building. These rivets pass 
through the splice plates and the sides of the 
column. This forms a very strong joint, and 
is preferable to the method of fixing by means 
of angles alone, as it makes the whole column 
much stiffer and better able to resist the side 
stresses due to wind. This way of jointing the 
different lengths of the column is adopted trom 


the bottom to the fop, so that the combined 
lengths are formed into one united whole, 
which extends from the cellar tothe roof. 

For carrying and fixing the box and lattice 
girders which carry the walls, and also the 
floor girders, angle brackets are riveted to 
the body of the column in order to support 
the ends of the girder where they abut against 
the plates. These brackets are stiffened 
by vertical angles which bear up against their 
underside, and thus form a very strong 
support. There is also an angle bracket 
riveted to the side of the column some distance 
above the lower one, and in an inverted 
position in regard to the latter. The distance 
between these angles is equal to the depth of 
the girder which abuts against the column 
at this point, and when the girder is in place 
its upper flange 1s riveted to the upper angle in 
such a way as to add lateral stiffness to the 
building, for it has been tound absolutely neces- 
sary in these high buildings, which are subject 
to great wind pressure, and where it is often 
very ditficult, and sometimesimpossible, to put 
in diagonal wind bracing, that either the 
method adopted in the present case or the use 
of knee-brace or portal bracing becofnes neces- 
sary in order that the building may have the 
lateral stiffness which is required for its 
safety. 

This method of stiffening by rigidly fixing 
the girders to the columns is employed in this, 
the Park-row building, in conjunction with 
diagonal bracing. In some of the other lengths 
of columns, the brackets which carry the 
girders are formed of plates as well as angles, ' 
but in almost every case the girders are 
riveted through the upper flange to angle 
brackets on the columns. 

All the columns in the walls are carried up 
3 ft. above the roof beam, and are there con- 
nected with a line of 8-in. channel under the 
coping. 

The Montgomery Ward & Co.'s building at 
Madison-street and Michigan-avenue, in the 
heart of the Chicago business district, is a 
twelve-story commercial and office building 
with 86 ft. frontage, 159 ft. high on Michigan- 
avenue. For business reasons it was specially 
designed to be conspicuous, and on this 
account a tower 390 ft. high and 4o ft. square 
at the base was made the central feature of the 
Michigan-avenue front, and which contains 
thirteen additional stories above the main roof. 
The lower three stories of the main buildirg 
are treated as a base, 45} ft. high, and are 
faced with susticated courses. The twelfth 
story is treated as an entablature, and has a 
deep roof cornice. The main entrance is 
through a two-story pedimented portico, 
embellished with marble sculpture, the tower 
forming a central feature, rising from the 
entrance with unbroken shaft lines continuous 
through the interrupted roof cornice to the 
top of the eighteenth story, where there isa 
cornice course, and above it the nineteenth- 
story balcony, with arched windows sur- 
mounted by a deep moulding which forms a- 
capital at the twentieth story. Above this the 
sides of the tower are narrowed to about 3oft.,: 
and atthe twenty-second floor begin to con- 
verge for the pyramidal roof. ‘ 

The concrete foundation piers are set on steel 
grillages on about I,200 15-in. piles, These 
are 52 ft. long, driven to 68 ft. below grade, 
and are calculated for maximum loads of 
25 tons each. The steel columns are of closed 
rectangular cross-section, made up of pairs of 
channels and flange cover plates, the largest 
having an area of about 180 square inches of 
steel. The tower is calculated for a wind 
pressure of 30 lbs. per square foot: on its 
vertical projections above the main roof, and 
the remainder of the building is calculated for 
the same wind pressure on all exposed vertical 
surfaces of the two end bays of each elevation. 
The wind stresses parallel to Madison-street 
are assumed to be resisted by the rigidity of 
the walls, foors, and partitions, and by the 
strength of the beam and column connexions. 
In the direction parallel to Michigan-avenue 
there is special wind-bracing, consisting of 
solid plate stittened knee-braces at the top and 
bottom of each end of the wall girders, and of 
horizontal plate girders, 30 in. deep, with 6in. 
by 4in. flange angles, at every story between 
the corner column and the one adjacent to it. 
A similar construction on all sides of the tower 
is carried up to the twentieth story, where the 
knee-brace brackets are replaced by longer and 
heavier knee-brace struts connecting the tops 
of the corner columns to the system uf plaw 
girders which forms a rigid horizontal frame- 
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vor supporting the overhanging twentieth 
oor. 


_ There are twelve outside columns and no 
interior ones in the tower. Up to the 
cighteenth story its floor framing consists of 
two 24-in. transverse joint-beams supported 
on the two pairs of intermediate columns, 
and of seven longitudinal lines of 8-in. 
joist-beams which are supported by these 
girders and by the pairs of 15-in. wall-girder 
channels which connect the columns, and in 
four places by direct connexion to the inter- 
mediate columns. A gft. by roft. panel in the 
middle of the floor has additional framing for 
the circular elevator shaft. At the eighteenth 
story light channels, beams, and angles are 
bracketed out a short distance from the 
columns just above the floor line to carry a 
projecting terra-cotta belt course. 

The Electric Tower of the Pan-American 
Exposition was atemporary structure, its frame- 
work being of steel members with riveted con- 
nexions, and is covered with wooden lath and 
studs to support the surface of the walls. All 
the floors are of steel beams and girders filled 
in solid with concrete slabs. The column 
foundations are at an elevation of 23 ft., and 
the floor D 234 ft. above foundations ; the tower 
is made in vertical panels of from 15 ft. to 
24ft. high. In this part there are twelve out- 
side and four inside columns arranged in four 
rows of four each. Besides the horizontal and 
diagonal braces in the side elevations of the 
tower, there are corresponding systems in the 
other elevations and sections of all the rows of 
columns. 

The total dead load is assumed at 1,649 tons, 
and the total live load at 600 tons. The 
maximum unit strain from live and dead loads is 
16,000 Ibs. per square inch, and the columns are 
proportioned accordingly. Where wind strains 
are added the unit strains are increased 25 per 
cent. 

The piers for the corner columns are made 
with 9 ft. by 12 ft. concrete footings 2.ft. thick 
with two 8 ft. square crossed layers of 12 in. 
by 12 in. timbers, and another layer 5 ft. 
square on top, to which the pedestals are 
secured by bolts. The pedestals have gusset 
plates, stiffened by vertical and inclined angles, 
riveted to both flanges of the column, and to 
double 30 in. by 48 in. base plates 1} in. 
thick. At the third floor level there are four 
plate girders, each 5 ft.deep and 34 ft. long, 
which form a square connecting the tops of the 
lower sections of the four inside columns. 
Opposite these girders in the middle panels of 
the outer faces of the tower are four similar 
plate girders, each of which is connected with 
the inside girder by two plate girders 3 ft. 
deep, which carry one column each of the 
upper framework of the tower. The other 
columns of the upper section which start at 
this level are carried directly by the columns 
or by the main girders of this tier. All beams 
and girders are web-connected ; all diagonals 
are riveted at intersections, and their end 
connexions are riveted to pairs of gusset-plates 
which are attached to bent plates on the hori- 
zontal members, or are riveted to the column 
flanges. The columns are spliced with web 
and flange plates, as before described. 

Wind-bracing.—In arranging a building 
for wind-brace sections, sometimes the floor 
plans will permit a symmetrical arrangement 
of the cross-section in which the wind-bracing 
is to be put. Frequently, however, no such 
desirable arrangement is possible, and only 
certain sections can be utilised. This com- 
plicates matters somewhat, but careful study 
will usually permita satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 

Wind-bracing in a high building performs, 
during and after erection, the very practical 
oflice of facilitating erection by enabling the 
columns to be maintained in their correct 
vertical position ; for which the best shop work, 
the play of the temporary bolts in the holes, is 
sufficient to allow a serious deviation from the 
vertical to occur, and with the temporary 
bracing of wood struts this can rarely be pre- 
vented. Departure from the vertical of 2 in. 
in a height of rooft. can readily occur, and is 
not noticeable except when compared witha 
plumb-line. Wind-bracing can be made of 
certain lengths to fit between the columns, 
and requires that each column shall be in its 
proper place before the bracing will fit, so that 
no great error can accumulate. 

A careful comparison of the treatment of 
wind forces as applied to tall buildings of to- 
day leads one to the conclusion that the 
cesigners differ very materially in regard to 


the forces to be resisted, the strength of 
material employed, and the tnost efficient 
details of construction. A building con- 
structed with a well-proportioned iron frame 
should be safe if provided with brick parti- 
tions, or if the base is a large proportion 
of or equal to the height, or if the exterior 
of the iron framework is covered with 
well-built masonry walls of. sufficient thick- 
ness, for the rigidity of the solid walls would 
exceed that of a solid frame to such an extent 
that, were the building to sway sufficiently to 
bring the bracing into play, the walls would be 
damaged before the rods could be brought into 
action. Hence the stability must depend 
entirely either upon the masonry or on the iron 
framing, and in veneer buildings, which are 
being particularly considered, the latter system 
of bracing the metal work must be used, with 
the walls as light as possible, simply enclosing 
the building against climatic and injurious 
forces. Each building offers its own peculiar 
conditions to the carrying out of efficient wind- 
bracing, and many factors must be considered 
for a judicious solution. 

The height, width, shape, and exposure of 
the structure, as well as the character of the 
enclosing walls, will determine the amount of 
wind pressure to be provided for, while the 
details of construction, the internal appearance, 
and the planning of the various floors will 
largely influence the manner in which the 
bracing is to be treated. 

The shears are undoubtedly reduced to some 
considerable extent through many practical 
considerations, having regard to the dead 
weight of the structure itself, the resistance to 
lateral strains offered in the stiff lateral riveted 
connexions between the floor system and the 
columns, the stiffening effects of partitions (if 
continuously and strongly built) and linings, 
coverings, &c., all tend to decrease the distort- 
ing effects of the wind pressure. 


Exterior Walls—Piers. 


Exterior piers which carry their tributory 
floor and roof loads ; besides, the weight of 
walls themselves is capable of at least three 
separate treatments, each suited to its own 
peculiar circumstances. 

1. Where the outside piers are constructed 
entirely of masonry carrying all of the wall, 
floor, and roof loads, which come upon them 
by means of masonry alone, such construction 
is used in buildings of moderate heights, and 
constitutes the ordinary type of building. 

The objections to such piers of solid masonry 
are threefold, where structures are higher than 
(say) sixteen stories, viz. :— 

(a) The modern requirements of plenty of 
light and air in all offices demand that the 
windows be broad and numerous and the piers 
narrow. In the highest buildings of the 
present day hardly any masonry construction 
is strong enough to carry the necessary roof 
and floor loads besides its own weight for so 
great a height and with so small a cross 
section as is desired. 

(b) The second objection to such large 
masonry piers is that they take up too much 
valuable renting space, and where the rent of 
offices is proportioned at per square foot this 
becomes a matter of no inconsiderable im- 
portance to the owner. Also, the weight of 
these solid masonry piers would so add to the 
load per square foot that many of the most 
remarkable examples of architectural engineer- 
ing would be well-nigh impossible. 

2. The second treatment of which the ex- 
terior piers are capable is that in which metal 
columns carrying the tributory floor and roof 
loads are placed inside the masonry piers, 
while the latter support themselves and the 
“spandrels” only. The spandrels_ constitute 
those portions of the exterior walls lying be- 
tween the piers and over ard under the win- 
dow spaces. 

3. The third method of constructing the 
exterior piers is the one more approved at the 
present stage of architectural engineering, 
the one which has undoubtedly opened up the 
means for building the highest structures, 
In this all the weights are thrown on ithe 
metal columns, which, in place of solid piers, 
are surrounded with a protective shell or 
covering only, made of ornamental terra-cotta 
or brickwork securely anchored to and sup- 
ported by the columns at the various floor 
levels. This construction undoubtedly gives 
the minimum weight per foot of height 
and makes possible such small piers as are 
indispensable for light and desirable offices. 
The increasing value of ground space, the 


demands for rapid construction, and fhe 
necessity for the lightest possible loads op 
the subsoil, have all contributed to the success 
of La type. aa 
e spandrels vary greatly, depend; 

largely upon the architectural effet ding 
templated by the designer in his arrangement 
of the material, and consequently general 
descriptions of spandrels can hardly be given 
as applicable to general practice. The span. 
drels are supported by the masonry Piers 
where such wall-bearing piers are useg 
or in the “veneer construction” by the metal 
columns in the walls. The face of the spandrels 
may be “flush ” with the piers or “ in reveal” 
that is set back from the face of the piers, 
In the first case the wall presents a nearly pn. 
broken surface except for the terra-cotta sills 
and window caps, while the second method 
accentuates the piers and throws the spandrel 
walls in reveal. The former case is generally 
of far simpler construction, and avoids many 
embarrassments in irregular bracketing from 
the columns which becomes necessary where 
the spandrels are recessed. 

Whatever be our views with regard to these 
gigantic structures, whether we look upon them 
charitably as necessities of the time, or con- 
demn them as hideous and vulgar monstrosi. 
ties, the fact remains that the number of them 
increases, and we do not think it possible for 
any one to help admiring, either from an 
architectural or an engineering point of view, 
the skill and ingenuity displayed in their con. 
struction and the daring boldness of their con. 
ception. They may not be beautiful, but at 
least we may suppose that they are useful, or 
hard-headed Americans would not continue to 
build them. Where every square foot of 
ground has a very high value, they enable a 
certain available area to be multiplied 20, 30, 
or perhaps 40, 50, or even 6o times, thus giving 
facilities for a like financial increase. If they 
teach us nothing more, they at least show that 
the architect and engineer can work together 
so asto produce results which probably neither 
of them could achieve alone. This is a Jesson 
which in our country we seem slow to learn, 
but which, if we could but take to heart and 
act upon, would probably result in adding 
beauty and security to our structures, whereas 
at present some of our engineering works 
justly merit the architectural “ finger of scorn" 
being turned upon them, while the structural 
attempts of many architects invite the profane 
ridicule of engineers. Until this lesson has 
been learned we cannot achieve that measure 
of success, either architecturally or from an 
engineering standpoint, that is possible. 

The questions to be decided in these modern 
structures are so numerous and the difficulties 
so great, that it has become almost a necessity 
that the work should be specialised, and so it 
comes about that an architect is made re 
sponsible for the general arrangement of the 
building and for what we may call the clothing 
of it, while the steel frame or skeleton is the 
work of a skilful engineer experienced in such 
matters. There are few architects capable of 
undertaking both the architectural and the 
structural details of these buildings, and in 
some cases where the experiment has been 
tried the result has been disastrous, for it 1 
manifestly impossible for one man to be able 
to properly master both branches of the art 
sufficiently to enable him to meet and ovet- 
come the many difficulties to be faced in a way 
that is possibie when specially trained minds 
are employed to carry out each section. 

The field is surely sufficiently wide to pre 
vent any conflict of interests from being felt 
and yet how unwilling is each at times to 
concede to the other his deserved position’ 
So long as engineers continue to put up 
structures hideous to a degree in important 
positions, the necessity for the help of the 
architect is manifest. 

Design and construction are not synony- 
mous terms, as has been proved over and over 
again ; and when we consider the vast size 
some of the high buildings in the States, the 
amount of capital they represent, and t 
number of lives depending on their stability, 
the Americans show their wisdom by bringing 
to bear in each department the highest 
specialist knowledge they can command, for 
by so doing there is no doubt they attain the 
desired end more quickly, with grene 
economy, and with an assured safety tha 
would otherwise be lacking. In the old days 
the architect was sufficient in himself, but now 
every year he becomes less able to cope W! 
the structural difficulties that enter 1 
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modern building work. Therefore the sooner 
it i8 recognised that he must obtain help from 
the engineer, and the engineer from him, the 
better will it be for all concerned. 

With all our pride in the achievements of 
modern architecture and engineering, as 
exemplified in the construction of the modern 
high business building, we must not forget 
that structures equally tall, or even taller, have 
been reared in former generations, and de- 
monstrate by their continued existence that 
there were long before our day architects and 
engineers whose command over the materials 
and forces which make for stability and per- 
manence of structures was at least equal to 
our own. Yet these ancient structures are 
altogether unutilitarian, and could not have 
been otherwise, by reason of the absence in 
the day of their erection of means of lifting 
great loads to great heights in quick time and 
at small cost. 


Roofs. 


The Buffalo Savings Bank is located at the 
corner of Main, Huron, and Genessee streets, 
in the heart of the Buffalo business district, 
and occupies a rectangle of about 75 ft. by 
69 ít., with a triangular extension 56 ft. long 
on one side. The building is occupied ex- 
clusively by the bank, and consists of a two- 
story main rectangular part, about 130 ft. 
high, and a three-story wing, about 50 ft. high, 
on the triangular extension of the plot. In the 
main part of the building the banking-room, 
65 ft. high, occupies most of the floor space. 
It has an area 59 ft. square, unobstructed by 
columns, and surmounted by a domed ceiling 
supported on an octagonal steel framework ; 
between same and the outer walls are galleries, 
stairways, and corner rooms. Above the 
dome there is a steel platform supporting an 
octagonal office story, 11 ft. high and 7o ft. 
wide, which is surmounted by a domed roof 
53 ft. 6 in. in diameter and 33 ft. high above 
the horizontal ceiling. 

The New York Clearing House on plan is an 
irregular St. Andrew’s cross, inscribed in a 
trapezoid with sides 80 ft. to 93 ft. long. The 
floorbeams and girders are supported by the 
walls and by thirty interior columns, and the 
lower six tiers are continuous across the whole 
area of the building. In the centre of the 
building six columns are arranged on the side 
of a go-ft. by qo-ft. rectangle, and extend up 
only to the fourth floor, or sixth tier, above 
which there is a clear space under a dome 
60 ft. 6 in. in diameter on the outside of the 
framework, 

The Dome has a nearly hemispherical ex- 
terior surface, and is supported by an octagonal 
arrangement of web-connected plate girders, 
It rests on each of these girders, and inter- 
mediately on 20-in. rolled beams across their 
angles which form with them a sixteen-sided 
polygon. The girders are supported on the 
tops of the columns at the angles of the octagon 
except on one side. Here the 16-ft. side of the 
octagon is the middle part of a 47-ft. riveted truss, 
which carries the ends of the adjacent girders, 
and is supported on special columns. This 
truss has a double-triangular web system, with 
all connexions riveted. The tension diagonals 
are flat plates; the bottom-chord web-plates 
are I8 in. deep, and the fourth story floorbeams 
are connected tothe webs. - 

The end vertical members of the truss are 
practically continuations of the columns that 
support it (see also details Wolverhampton 
Public Library). These columns are spliced 
at every story with four web-plates. The 
bottom of the lower section has eight vertical 
connecting angles riveted to the vertical web 
stiffener plates of the extended base, the base 
being 5} ft. square, with eight vertical web 
stiffener plates and four knee-brace angles on 
the main diagonals to stiffen the corners. 
Other columns have bases 3} ft. square, which 
are similar to these except that the knee-brace 
angles are omitted, and some of the lighter 
columns have 2 by 54 ft. bases stiffened with a 
pair of plates, which virtually make them 
double-web girders. 

There are sixteen radial dome trusses, seated 
on top of the polygonal framing of girders and 
having their top and bottom chords riveted at 
the centre to a pair of horizontal circular steel 
plates 6ft. 4in. in diameter. Each truss is 
made in two sections, riveted together through 
the flanges of web members, which are per- 
pendicular to the dome surface. Trussed 
purlins 6 ft. deep are connected to the trusses 
in the planes of these members, and support at 
their centre points intermediate curved rafters 


extending to the foot of the dome. The 
trusses are also connected by horizontal 
circular T-bars riveted to their top and bottom 
chords, to support the roof and ceiling respec- 
tively. The horizontal reactions at the lower 
ends of the radial trusses are provided for by a 
circular vertical steel plate like a hoop around 
their feet. 

Mr. R. W. Gibson was the architect of the 
building. 

The Armoury roof of the Foriy-seventh 
Regiment, Brooklyn, is 300 ft. by 197 ft. on 
plan, and square hipped about 32 ft. high at 
the eaves and ọọ ft. at the ridge. It has four 
uniform planes, those of the two sides inter- 
secting in a longitudinal ridge line about 104 ft. 
long, which terminates at junction of hips. 
There are four main transverse centre roof 
trusses of a span of 191 ft. 4 in., centre to 
centre. From the centres of each of the end 
ones radiate two hip trusses extending to the 
corners of the building, and one longitudinal 
truss to the middle of the end wall. Each hip 
truss also supports two pairs of short trusses 
parallel to the main trusses. The main trusses 
are three-hinged arch ribs of 84 ft. rise, seated 
on piers extended from the inside faces of the 
side walls just below the floor level. Their 
intrados is a continuous curve from the floor 
line at the skewback to the crown ; the extrados 
is a curve of larger radius than that of the 
intrados, so as to give the truss a depth of about 
15 ft. at the haunches and 5 ft. at the crown. 
The trusses are built entirely of angles and 
plates, and have T-shaped top and bottom chords 
and X-braced web members. The horizontal 
thrust is taken by a pair of eye bars connecting 
the skewback pins under the floors. The hip 
trusses are similar to the semi-trusses of the 
main spans, and the short corner trusses con- 
form to the general design of the larger ones. 
The vertical ends of the trusses are connected 
by horizontal struts at mid-height and by light, 
deep, inclined lattice girders at the haunches. 
The top chords of the trusses are connected 
in each roof surface by six trussed purlins of 
about 34 ft. span, each panel of which sup- 
ports six hnes of wooden rafters. The roof 
is also braced by diagonal rods in alternate 
panels of the main part and in the centre 
panels of the ends, where most. of the 
rafters are omitted to avoid confusion. The 
depths and seats of the purlins are so ar- 
ranged on the curved top chords as to set the 
rafters in three straight lines, forming succes- 
sively decreasing angles with the horizontal in 
the three sections from the eaves up to the 
ridge. A low clerestory is thus formed at the 
foot of each rafter, and is glazed with pivoted 
sashlights, affording light and ventilation. 
Horizontal latiiced girders, with vertical webs, 
are built into the lower part of the ends of the 
trusses and support cantilever brackets, carry- 
ing the gallery around both sides and one end 
of the hall. The arch ribs and bottom chord- 
bars are pin-connected, and the short trusses 
are connected to the hips by bent plates and 
angles, as shown in the detail drawing. The 
trusses are seated on massive cast-iron pedes- 
tals, each anchored and built into the masonry 
which react on bottom-bearing plates. 

Colchester Town Hall Roof.—The roof over 
the Moot Hall, about roo ft. by 40 ft., is con- 
structed with seven principals, the ends of the 
roof being hipped. The high pitch and the 
conditions to be complied with necessitated 
nominally two different systems of. trussing. 
By reference to plans it will be observed 
that there are two pairs of principals placed 
3ft. 1, in. centres. This method was adopted 
to carry the fire and ventilating flues from the 
lower stories up to the chimney-stacks that 
are placed on the front slope and near the 
ridge line, the flue pipes in same being em- 
bedded and surrounded in concrete. Seating 
angles and connecting plates are riveted on 
the intrados of the principals to receive the 
wood purlins or framework for the barrel- 
vaulted ceiling. The principals are made of 
double angles 4in. bx 3 in. by gj in., and jin. 
web plates in the lower part or legs, well 
stiffened and riveted together. The hip rafters 
are also made of plates and double angles, so 
as to receive the purlins and other framing. 
These principals bear upon the front wall 
masonry and in the opposite wall upon 
specially built steel stanchions to which they 
are riveted. | These stanchions stand upon 
steel plate girders at Moot Hall floor level, the 
girders being supported by compound stan- 
chions made up of joist and plates, and extend 
to below the lower basement floor level. The 
purlins are 341n. by 34 in. by @ in. angles, 


and trussed, to whicn are bolted the wood 
purlins that receive the roof boarding. 


‘Henley Town Hall Roof. 


Henley Town Hall roof is constructed with 
six steel principals, Mansard-shaped outside or 
extrados, and semi-circular on intrados. Each 
principal was made in three sections for con- 
venience of transit (the span being 4o ft.) 
They are bolted on the radial line at the 
junction where the sloping roof meets the 
horizontal. They are made of tees, angles, 
bars, and plates riveted together. Angle seat- 
ings and cleats are provided on the intrados 
to receive the purlins or the principal of the 
framing. 

“ Electra House, Finsbury Pavement.” 


Reverting to what has been previously said 
respecting the minimum size of piers and 
superimposed loads, I may call attention to the 
conditions that had to be fulfilled in this 
building. By reference to the details it will 
be observed that the front walls are carried 
upon stanchions within the granite piers, they 
(the granite piers) not being of sufficient sec- 
tional area to support the superincumbent load. 
These stanchions, together with the loads 
previously mentioned, also support the divi- 
sional walls and chimney breasts on plate 
girders, from first floor level to above roof zs 
shown on detail. 


The following series of typical examples 
were then shown on the screen by the 
lantern :— 


Slide No. . Description, 

1.—The Auditorium Buildings, Chicago. 
Alder & Sullivan, architects. 

2.—A glimpse of Broadway, New York city, with 
the buildings of the American Surety Co. and 
the Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 

3.—The St. Paul Building, New York. Twenty- 
five stories; total height above pavement, 
317 ft, Mr. G. B. Post, architect. 

4.—The Hotel Majestic, New York. A typical 
example of steel-frame construction. 

5.—The Queen's Insurance Building. Seventeen 
stories; 226 ft. high. Messrs, G. E. Harding 
& Gooch, architects. 

6.—Three characteristic New York street corners. 

7 —A twelve-story New York warehouse. 

8.—The St. Paul Building, New York, during 
erection. Mr. G B. Post, architect. 

9 —The Commercial Cable Buildings, New York. 
Twenty-two stories; 305 ft. high to top of 
dome. Messrs. G. E. Harding & Gooch, 
architects. 

10.—The Quaranty Building, New York. Messrs. 
Alder & Sullivan, architects. 

11.—The Bowling Green Building, New York. Six- 
teen stories ; 234 ft. high. Mr. W.G. Audsley, 
architect. 

12.—The Postal Telegraph Building, New York 
Fourteen stories; 191 ft. high. Messrs. G. E, 
Harding & Gooch, architects. 

13.—The steel framing of the Royal Pavilion, New 
York. Messrs. Rossiter & Wright, architects. 

14.—A construction view of the New York Life 
Insurance Co.’s Building. Messrs. Jenney 
& Mundy, architects. 

15.—A twelve-story warehouse, 
& Putzel, architecte. 

16.—The R. G. Dun Building, New York. Messrs. 
G. E. Harding & Gooch, architects. 

17.—The Mechanics’ Bank Building, Brooklyn, New 
York. Mr. G. L. Morse, architect. 

18.—A constructional view of a thirty-story office 
building, Park-row, New York, 

19.— Photograph of the Park-row, New York, taken 
when the steelwork had reached to about the 
tenth story. | 

20.—Typical plan of one floor of the same building. 

21.—Front elevation and sections of the sanic 
building. 

22.—Details ot a typical stanchion from foundation 
girders to roof level, which shows the sec- 
tions of stanchions, bracketings, &c., to 
receive the girders. 

23, 24.—Further details of similar stanchions. 

25.—Part of foundation piers for the same, thirty- 
story office building. 

26.—The roof over the Moot Hall, New Town 
Hall, Colchester. 

27.—Another view of same roof taken at a hieher 
level. Mr. John Belcher, architect; Wm. 

Lindsay & Co., engineers. 

28.—View showing the stanchions suprerting the 
roof trusses over the same Moot Hall. 

29,—Exterior view of Colchester Town Hah during 
erection. 

30.—Part view of steelwork, first and second floor 
levels, Messrs. Morgan & Co.'s premises, Long 
Acre. Mr. E. R. Burch, architect; Wm. 

Lindsay & Co., engineers. 

31.—Ground and first floor level of same building. 

32.— Reverse view of same building, showing the 
amount of loading upon the naked steelwork 

dusing erection. 
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33-—Detail of Henley-on-Thames Town Hall roof. 
34-—Interior of same roof before covering fixed. 
-... Mr. H. T. Hare, architect; Wm. Lindsay & 
Co., engineers. 
35.—View of Electra House, Finsbury-pavement. ` 
36.—Another view of same building, taken from the 
new electric station, Finsbury-pavement. 
Mr. J. Belcher, architect; Wm. Lindsay & 
Co., engineers. 


The Chairman said they must all recognise 
the great pains Mr. Cunnington had taken in 
the preparation of his lecture, and they were 
much indebted to him for it and for the 
diagrams and lantern views he had shown. 
They had received one or two communications 
on the subject, which he would ask Mr. Maule 
to read. 

Mr. A. T. Walmisley, M.Inst.C.E., wrote that 
he regretted that he would not be in London 
on the occasion of the reading of Mr. Cunning- 
ton’s paper. It wae a useful subject. He 
thought there were many structures where an 
engineer might profitably engage the services 
of an architect for the artistic portions and 
general arrangements of interiors as well as 
elevations, but that the structural parts to be 
designed by the engineer should in every case 
claim the precedence and dictate the outline of 
design. Look at some of our bridges: take 
the arch of Westminster Bridge. An engineer 
knew that no diagram of stresses in ironwork 
gave the curve here adopted for the arch. 
Look at the iron parapet of the Victoria rail- 
way bridge across the Thames at Battersea ! 
An engineer admired it because it was a design 
that could not be made in masonry. 

Mr. W. E. Riley, Superintending Architect 
of the London County Council, in his com- 
munication, said be had been looking recently 
at some views of Lower New York, and they 
seemed quite unfamiliar to him although he 
was there frequently up to thirteen years ago. 
The erection of numerous high buildings had 
brought about this great change. The narrow 
tongue of land between the Kast and Hudson 
Rivers, with the Haarlem River on the north, 
particularly hampered extension laterally, and 
thus was evolved in the resourceful American 
mind the expedient of carrying up buildings to 
great heights. In these buildings the steel 
columns were the only portions of the structure 
which were carried to the foundations, and 
they provided the reactionary forces of the 
weights of the buildings, each story being 
carried independently of the one above or 
below it. The cubical extent of some of the 
high buildings in New York must necessarily 
be very considerable, especially in comparison 
with London buildings, where, as was well 
known, special permission was necessary to 
allow buildings of the warehouse class to 
be of a greater cubical extent than 250,000 
cubic ft., in which cases the buildings must 
not exceed 6o ft. in height, nor be of a maxi- 
mum capacity of more than 450,000 cubic ft. 
He recently attended a Congress at the Paris 
Exhibition, and noted that one of the con- 
tinental speakers drew some very forcible 
illustrations as to the height permitted for 
vuildings even in London, but the horror 
with which he spoke of buildings twenty- 
two stories in height in New York City was 
quite indescribable. These were representative 
European views, because in Europe buildings 
were not hampered by the geographical con- 
ditions which obtain in lower New York City, 
although this consideration does not apply to 
other American cities where similar high 

buildings are crected. But it must be borne in 
mind that American cities have been laid out 
on modern lines, with the special advantage of 
enjoying a maximum of sunshine, whereas in 
London the limited amount of sunshine must 
he regarded as a factor in considering the 
height of buildings in relation to open 
spaces. She newest building code of New 
York City, which came into operation in 
October, 1900, is an interesting document. In 
its provisions it is noticed that any hotel, lodg- 
ing house, school, theatre, gaol, police station, 
hospital, asylum, institution for the care or 
treatment of persons, which exceeds 35 ft. in 
height, shall be fircpoof, and every other build- 
ing which exceeds 75 ft. shall be similarly con- 
structed. In a recent book on fireproof 
construction : “ How to Build Fire-proof,”” by 
Mr. F. C. Moore, there were recorded some 
verv interesting experiences on the behaviour 
of high buildings in cases of fire, and illustra- 
tions were given of the Home Life Building, 
which was 192 ft. high, and was intended to be 
fireproof. A building of five stories adjoining 


it took fire, and burned out every floor of the 
Home Life Building above its own height. 
The disaster appeared to have resulted through 
a shallow court, 20 ft. wide, used for lighting 
the higher building, drawing up the flamesand 
communicating them from one window to 
another in the progress of the fire in the higher 
building. The court acted like a purposely 
constructed chimney in its destructive effect, 
though how areputed fire-proof building burned 
so freely and fiercely was not so apparent. 


‘The destruction of the Windsor Hotel made a 


great impression in this country. The hotel 
was substantially built, and it was stated in 
some papers to have been fire-resisting, though 
that statement was inaccurate, asit was elicited 
that the floors were of open wood joists ; some 
of the partitions were formed with “ quarters,” 
and the internal wall finishings were of wood. 
Such a building would hardly be classed as 


fire-resisting here; at any rate, it burnt with 


such furious rapidity that it was practically 
gutted within an hour anda half. There was 
no doubt that every such building should be as 
uninflammable as modern science could make 
it. The responsibility of dealing with life and 
property in such a structure was a burden no 
public official should be called upon to under- 
take. In spite of the most heroic efforts, and 
an expert corps of fearless, brave men, many 
lives were lost and property totally destroyed. 
In the case of the Home Life Building, the 
effective water head was, he understood, 
108 ft, but that failed to save the building 
up to that height. The subject of high 
buildings was one of great interest, and its 
developments were being carefully watched. 
Many experts in New York City were 
bitterly opposed to high buildings, and 
freely condemned the result of. recent years’ 
work as a hideous disfigurement of the city. 
These views found many supporters here, but 
perhaps a better acquaintance with the condi- 
tions which were responsible for the problem 
might soften the criticisms. American engi- 
neers and architects were hampered by no 
insurmountable traditions, When a city rail- 
way was a necessity it was not put in an 
“underground” tunnel, as in London, but 
erected on stilts, and it answered its purpose 
very well. The systematic method of American 
thinkers had been to first grasp the difficulties 
to be overcome, and then attempt to solve the 
problems in the most practical and common- 
sense way, unbiassed by prejudice. If the tall 
building was not all that could be desired, it 
was another effort to solve a difficulty, and, as 
experience was gained, it might ultimately lead 
to some satisfactory result in America, but it 
did not seem a suitable form of structure for 
this part of the world. 

Mr. Lewis Solomon wrote that he noticed 
that the author of the paper said that designers 
ditfered very materially in regard to the forces 
to be resisted, the sirength of material em- 
ployed, and the most efficient details of con- 
struction. This must be so in designing work 
of this nature, and it was in the difterent method 
of treatment that the clever designer varied 
from the every-day practitioner, Mr. Cunning- 
ton also said that the stability of a building 
depends entirely upon the masonry or the 
framing outside pure construction. He (Mr. 
Solomon) thought that should be emphasised 
somewhat, as young men were apt to think 
that the enclosing portion of a building was of 
such little use. In regard to the different treat- 
ment of exterior walls of a building, he thought 
the second of those described was only a 
varicty of the third, and that only two methods 
should have been mentioned, viz., one where 
the masonry carried the superstructure, and 
the other where the iron carried the masonry, 
as the masonry in the second scheme was 
carried by the ironwork in a tall building. He 
agreed with Mr. Cunnington that few archi- 
tects were capable of undertaking both the 
architectural and structural details of a tall 
iron building, but architects should design 
the system and leave, the details to be 
filled in by the engineer. With regard 
to the roof construction, the paper led one to 
believe that iron domes were almost a new 
feature, but they were not so, as he remem- 
bered over thirty years ago, when he was 
connected with the design and carrying-out of 
the Ottoman Bank in Throgmorton-street, that 
there was an iron dome to the board-room, the 
ironwork of which, he thought, was designed 
by Mr. Homan (now of the firm of Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers), but the architectural work 
was not done inany way by the engineer. Inthe 
description of Henley Town Hall, it was stated 


that each principal was made in three section; 
for convenience of transit. Some explanation 
of the joining of these sections might be given 
with advantage. He did not quite understand 
why reference was made at the end of the 
paper to the “Electra House,” Finsbury-paye. 
ment, as there was no special engineering 
question concerned in a matter where the 
architect had adopted an ordinary form of con. 
struction, viz., bedding stanchions inside 
masonry. As far as the architecture of this 
building went, it’ was only what one might 
expect from such an accomplished architect as 
Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said he was glad they had had another 
opportunity of discussing this method of cop. 
struction of tall buildings, which was so foreign 
to our own system. He did not think this 
American system would be copied in this 
country, but there was much instruction to be 
got out of a consideration of the details—the 
splicing and the junctions, for instance, of 
the ironwork between the girders and the 
stanchions. No doubt they had noticed 
that the whole of the stanchions were put 
together by putting on covering plates at 
the joints. That was not done much in this 
country, but it seemed a good way of putting 
the stanchions together. He did not know 
whether we quite realised the size of some of 
these tall buildings which were to be seen in 
America, He noticed that the height of one 
of them was 386 ft.—that was one and a half 
times the height of the western towers of 
Westminster Abbey, with 5o ft. to spare, and it 
was within 18 ít. of the top of the cross of $t, 
Paul's Cathedral. The heights of some of 
these buildings were enormous. It was to be 
noticed that the wall of a building in these 
tall structures was getting to be of less and 
less consequence, and there was no reference 
to such walls as were referred to in our Build. 
ing Act. The walls of each story in these tall 
buildings were sufficient for each story, and 
carried nothing but themselves. Another thing 
he would mention—and he did so with a view 
rather of suggesting to architectural students 
that they should study scientific constructiona 
little more—was the separate action of an 
engineer and an architect, neither of whom 
had very much sympathy with the work of the 
other. That did not seem to be exactly what one 
should desire, or what one would expect to lead 
to quite the happiest result. As regarded external 
design, combined with safety of construction, 
it would pay the young architect, in every 
sense, to study carefully such drawings as they 
saw before them that evening. There were 
now a good many books to be got, and a good 
many lectures had been given, on various parts 
of the subject, and it was not now so difficult as 
it was to study the various parts and details. They 
should look to the joints more particularly, for 
there they could learn a great deal. With 
regard to iron construction generally—archi 
tectural construction he referred to chiefly—a 
the present time the different engineering 
societies—the Institution of Civil Engineers 
taking the lead—were at work with the object 
of standardising the different parts of ircn- 
work, and he might add that he had been 
appointed to a seat on the committee on the 
subject. As far as architects were concerned, 
they were more interested in the standardisa- 
tion of joists. The idea of the committee was 
to do away with many degrees which now 
exist, and to get only joists of the size wanted. 
At the present time if one wanted a joist of a 
particular size, it was quite a matter ot uncer- 
tainty whether it could be got at once, or even 
if it could be got at all ; and the object of the 
committee was to settle, after a conference with 
architects and engineers, certain sizes—not too 
many, but enough—which manufacturers of 
any consequence would roll and keep 10 
stock. 

Mr. Max Clarke, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said that Mr. Cunnington had practi- 
cally told them that they as architects should 
steer clear of designing these purely engineer 
ing structures and leave that for the engineer 
to do, and he (the speaker) thought they would 
all agree with that. There was no doubt that 
if the time should unfortunately arrive when 
such structures were built in London the archi- 
tect and engineer would Fave to work together. 
He was very anxious to know more about the 
foundations of these tall buildings. The piles 
in one instance referred to by the lecturer 
were from ro in. to 14in. in diameter at the 
head, and they were driven in at from 16 12. to 
18 in. apart, centre to centre. Later on it wa 
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stated that concrete was put all round, the 
space being from 12 in. to 16in. around the 
head of each pile ; but he did not understand 
how it was done. He would like to know 
whether the piles were driven in in rows, and, 
if so, whether the rows were adapted to the, 
large girders which were placed upon the top 
It would be a great advantage to the younger 
members to know how the Americans disposed 
the concrete round the head of the piles. He 
once had some work of the kind to do and he 
was put to much trouble in -the matter. They 
were told that piles were undesirable where 
there was no certainty of the maintenance of 
the water level in the underlying soil, 
i.c., unless the water level were not liable to 
rise and fall; and that, of course, was a fact. 
He would like to know whether iron piles had 
ever been used in America for this purpose, and 
if so, what the effect had been. Could the lec- 
turer give them any information in regard to 
what was usually called “a clothing for the 
ironwork”? Were the large girders in these 
tall buildings protected in any way ?— 
for that was a matter for the serious considera- 
tion of constructors when they built a gigantic 
structure entirely of steel. What was the life 
of the steel? And what, if any, was the pro- 
tection given to it? Some of them may have 
seen a letter in the Builder recently from Mr. 
E. Atkinson, the organiser of the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. of Boston, asking for informa- 
tion of the kind.* He had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Atkinson recently, and he learned 
that that gentleman wanted to find out from 
the English people what they thought of 
putting concrete round the columns. Was it 
a fact that in “ Electra House,” on each story 
of the building the stonework was buiit inde- 
pendently of the stonework on the other 
stories? He understood that the steelwork of 
“Electra House ” carried the floors, and that it 
was surrounded by stonework which supported 
itself entirely from top to bottom. It was a 
question whether the Building Act would allow 
each panel to be kept distinct and the weight 
carried on the girder. 

Mr. R. Moreland, jun., A.M. Inst.C.E., said, in 
reference to the foundations, as on the top of 
the piles were granite blocks, suppose one of 
the piles moved? There would be a local 
strain on the granite block, and as granite was 
not a material to resist tension, it would crack. 
It seemed to him, therefore, that it would have 
been better to have used steel instead of 
granite, although, of course, the steel would 
have been a great expense—a matter, however, 
of little account in the erection of these tall 
American buildings. In London, several large 
buildings had been floated on what would be 
called bad foundations. At one large building 
which he had been interested in, /.c., Harms- 
worth’s, on the Embankment, under Mr. H. O. 
Ellis, architect, the load was calculated, from 
various tests, at two tons the square foot. The 
whole site was brought into action for the 
distribution of load,and long girders were used 
immersed in a concrete block covering the site, 
and he was glad to say there had been no 
settlement; though he agreed that it would 
have been better to have gone down to a solid 
foundation, but the expense prohibited that. 
We did not have the high buildings or the 
great weights in England that they did in 
America. In London there were very few 
buildings of more than seven stories. Queen 
Anne’s Mansions was an exception, and also the 
Carlton Hotel and Her Majesty’s Theatre—a 
large block of buildings where the system they 
had been talking about had been adopted. In 
the majority of the diagrams of stanchions 
exhibited, there were a large number of plates 
on the flanges, but not on the web ; the webs 
were stittened up, but not to the same extent as 
the flanges, and in one diagram the stanchion 
was much deeper than it was wide, and it 
seemed to him that it weuld have been better 
the other way. The radius of gyration being 
unequal, the stanchion he referred to was not 
economical. It was difficult to make a 
stanchion economical from bottom to top— 
somewhere in its length it would have greater 
strength than was required. In several 
buildings he had had to do with, where large 
plate stanchions had been required, they had 
used solid steel columns—originally at Harms- 
worth’s, where the whole of the basement was 
required for printing purposes and where a 
small diameter was required. These steel 
columns had been used at the Carlton Hotel. 
aud in several places where an architectural 
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effect was required and a small size, The 
nearest approach to an American building he 
had seen in London was that of Messrs. 
Nicholson in St. Paul’s Churchyard, the 
architects of which were Messrs. Gordon 
& Gunton. The building was somewhat 
unique in a way, for there was no brick- 
work up to the second floor level. It was 
a narrow building, with glass all round, and 
the superstructure was carried on steel 
columns, which were kept back so that the 
goods could be displayed ; the wall above was 
cantilevered over. As to the depth of girders, 
that was an important matter. Architects 
were continually wanting shallow girders, and 
yet they knew as well as any one the trouble 
there was with them. A twentieth of the 
span, or a twenty-fourth, was the usual thing, 
but in practice it seemed impossible to keep to 
that, and if that limit were exceeded, a lower 
stress should be allowed for. As to Mr. Blas- 
hill’s remarks about the difficulty of getting 
stéel delivered, his firm had lately erected a 
large stockyard and machine shop, driven 
electrically, on five acres of ground, at Silver- 
town, the main object being to give quick 
and certain delivery. His firm realised the 
importance of time in these large steelwork 
contracts, and they could give any delivery 
required. They had just completed work for 
Harrod’s Stores, in which there had been 1,100 
tons of steelwork manufactured and erected 
since August 26 last—6oo tons were erected in 
six weeks. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said the whole question 
of standardising sizes had arisen from the fact 
that Americans in some important respects had 
been able to beat English contractors out of 
the market, and had done it by keeping a 
supply of standard sizes ready. That was why 
English engineers had taken up the question, 
and it seemed to him, now that buildings were 
wanted in such a great hurry, and people 
wanted to get a return for their outlay as 
quickly as possible, the question of standard- 
ising sizes had become a very important one. 
It would enable architects and engineers to 
supply what might be called a business 
demand of the day; but one objection to it, 
even from an engineer’s point of view—an 
objection which a member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers mentioned in a recent dis- 
cussion on the subject—was that it might 
lead to a kind of stereotyped specification, 
and would rather check originality in con- 
struction. He would like to know what was 
the meaning of one rather startling statement 
in the paper. Mr. Cunnington said that 
where every square foot of ground had a very 
high value, these high buildings enabled a 
certain available area to be multiplied “twenty, 
thirty, or perhaps forty, fifty, or even sixty 
times.” Was it contemplated putting up build- 
ings of sixty stories? For he could not see 
how the area was to be multiplied sixty times 
ou any other principle, and that seemed to be 
more alarming than ever. At the end of the 
paper, in reference to “Electra House,” Fins- 
bury-pavement, Mr. Cunnington said :—“ It will 
be observed that the front walls are carried upon 
stanchions within the granite piers, they (the 
granite piers) not being of sufficient sectional 
area to support the superincumbent load.” He 
thought that was a terrible passage to hear read 
before an architectural society, and in a paper 
on architectural engineering. If we were 
going to build in that way, he did not see 
where the architecture came in at all. Archi- 
tecture meant, among other things, not only 
building that was strong, but building that 
looked what it was. If we were going to 
erect a building which entirely depended upon 
steel piers and framing to carry the load, and 
then enclosed it with askin which was intended 
to make {the spectator think that the build- 
ing was built of granite, but was nevertheless 
obviously insufficient as such, he did not 
think there could be a greater disaster to 
architectural design. The whole subject of 
these American high buildings was a painful 
one. He recognised the extreme cleverness of 
it, and also the manner in which such clever- 
ners was made to serve business interests ; but 
the result was commercial architecture, and the 
buildings were whited sepulchres. They were 
totally different in reality from what they 
looked, and he should respect American 
architects much more if they honestly put up 
steel structures and omitted the skin of 
masonry. The skin was an expensive sham, 
and it was of very little use. No doubt, when 
one did not know how these buildings were 
constructed, they looked very effective. He 


how long the steel skeleton would last. 
would probably require a good deal of looking 
after, and already there had been evidence that 
these buildings were not fireproof by any 
means, nor so safe as they ought to be. 
short, they could only be regarded as a very 
clever 
development to meet a sudden demand, and he 
was looking for the time when even the 
Americans themselves would question whether 
they had done the best thing in encouraging 
this form of construction. 
instructive in showing how such buildings 
were erected, but he hoped the form of con- 
struction under discussion would not be 
adopted on this side of the Atlantic. 
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did not inherently object to tall buildings if 
they could be got without shutting out air and 
light ; there was an element of the picturesque 
about them sometimes, and even the sublime ; 
but when one knew that all this apparent 
sublimity and grandeur of effect was nothing 
but a skin which hid another construction, one 
lost all respect for it ; and we did not know yet 
the dangers associated with these tall structures 
built on a steel skeleton. We did not oo 


In 


and spirited form of architectural 


The paper was 


Mr. Gay Nicholson asked to what height the 


water companies in America supplied water. 
In London, in the case of a building 90 ft. high, 
the water companies said they could not supply 
higher than 7o ft, and if water was wanted 
higher it would have to be supplied by the 
hydraulic power companies. 
a tall building it seemed important that there 
should be a water supply at the top, if only for 
use in the case of an outbreak of fire. 
tall buildings in London, Queen Anne’s Man- 
sions seemed to be an utter failure: it was so 
high that the courtyard inside, except on the 
very lightest days, was all dark at the bottom, 
and the rooms facing on to it were hardly ever 
properly lighted. As to foundations, he be- 
lieved up to now the greatest weight which 
had been put on very good ground had been 
3 tonsto the square foot. Well, in the case of a 
column with J,100 tons on it, that would give 
about 370 superticial feet of foundations ; and if 
one high building was put up, another might be 
put up adjoining it, and if this were done to 
any extent the foundations, it seemed to him, 
would cover an enormous area. 
driven to great depths in all cases, underground 
railways would not be possible. 
like to know more about the foundations of 
these buildings, because he supposed permis- 
sion was not given to extend the foundations 
indefinitely. 


In the case of 


As to 


If piles were 


He would 


The Chairman said he was a little at 


variance, perhaps, with some of the other 
speakers in thinking that the paper was a 
valuable one to them in view of possible 
architectural development in London. 
one considered the enormous rise in ground 
values, the large spans to be covered, the pre- 
cautions against the spread of fire now neces- 
sary—particularly in cities like London, where 
the streets were very narrow and land very 
precious—and the need of oftentimes carrying 
—as was done at Colchester Town Hall—the 
chimneys in solid masonry or brickwork over 
these spans, all these considerations appeared 
to suggest the need of some such development 
as that dealt with by Mr. Cunnington. 
that development would be under our con- 
ditions it was impossible to say, and no doubt 
our municipal regulations would have to be 
very much varied to meet such requirements ; 
but he looked forward to the time when the 
Americans would have taught us a good deal 
in these matters, and we should develop on 
somewhat the same lines, 
whether it 
suggested, to a deterioration in architecture, 
for he thought 
adopt a system of construction which would 
be a compromise between the untruthful 
kind of construction which Mr. 
referred to and our present methods. 
thought 
and architectural talent to make it possible to 


When 


What 


He did not know 
would lead, as Mr. Statham 


it would be possible to 


Statham 
He 
there was sufficient engineering 


get a satisfactory development in architectural 
construction adapted to the conditions of to- 
day. He was not at all hopeless that something 
of the kind would be done. What would 
happen in regard to the laws of ancient lights 
it was impossible to say; one could not con- 
ceive that there could exist anything such as 
ancient lights in America ; or were exorbitant 
sums paid for them? If standard sizes of steel 
were put on the market, and if that had anv 
tendency to prejudice design, he thought the 
result would be, in the future as in the past, 
that the best architecture would not be hurried, 
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but that, for that reason, it would cost more— 
people who wanted the best work would have to 
wait and have to pay for it. Last year Mr. A. T. 
Walmisley read before them an excellent paper 
on approximately the same subject,* taking the 
scientific aspect of the matter; the paper they 
had had from Mr. Cunnington was an emi- 
nently practical one. He would like to know 
whether any settlement had been noticed in 
regard to the tall American buildings? As to 
the possibility of having beautiful buildings 
built on this method, no doubt many of them 
had seen photographs, if they did not see the 
actual thing at the Paris Exhibition, of a model 
of one of these tall buildings. He thought it 
showed a very fine building, the upper part of 
which was a beautiful architectural composi- 
tion, in spite of its height and squareness. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Cunnington, in reply, said as to the 
question raised by Mr. Max Clarke in regard 
to the piles, he had dealt with the matter in the 
paper, but he would now describe it on the 
blackboard. The piles were from Io in. to 
14 in. in diameter at the head, and they were 
driven at from 16 in. to 18 in. apart, centre to 
centre, commencing at the centre of each 


` group and working outwards, while the rows 


were about 24 in. apart, centre to centre. The 
soil was excavated from the top down to 16 in. 
or 18 in., and concrete put in, and brought 
level with the top of the piles, and on the top 
of that were put the granite slabs which 
received the brick piers or footings, and then 
another granite slab. [Mr. Max Clarke: Does 
the girder rest on brickwork?] It rested on 
granite. As he understood it, there was a 
lower granite slab, then the brick footings, and 
then another granite slab. In some of the 
footings there were what were called the 
grillage beams on the top of the upper granite 
block. {Mr. Clarke: Do the grillage beams 
come in the centre of the brickwork?] They 
(the grillage beams or joists) were usually placed 
12 in. to 16 in. from centre to centre, transverse 
to the foundation girder. [Mr. Statham: 
What do the grillage girders rest upon?] On 
the granite slabs, and grouted in in concrete. 
The length of the grillage beams was about 
the length of the top piece of granite. Or the 
grillage beams could be put on the top of the 
brickwork. [The Chairman : It acts as a large 
template 7] That was so. As to settlements 
in these high buildings, there had been settle- 
ments in one or two cases, but nothing of a 
serious character. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on the 31st inst., when 
Mr. C. Harrison Townsend will read a paper 
on “ Originality in Architectural Design.” 

The meeting then terminated. 
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. COMPETITIONS. 


HEARTS OF OAK BUILDING SocIFTY NEW 
OrFICEs.—The names of the successful com- 
petitors for this work are :—Messrs. Essex, 
Nicol, & Goodman, Waterloo-street, Birming- 
ham (first premium) ; Messrs. Meaby & Webbe, 
Jessel Chambers, Chancery-lane, W.C. (second 
premium) ; and Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, 
& Richards, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-square, 
W.C. (third premium). 

NEw CEMETERY BUILDINGS, WITHINGTON, 
MANCHESTER.—TIhe designs for the new ceme- 
tery buildings at Withington sent in by Mr. 
Ernest Woodhouse, of Mosley-street, Man- 
chester, have been selected in this competition. 
Mr. Woodhouse submitted two sets of designs, 
and he was successful in securing the first and 
second premiums offered by the Council for 
the best designs. Mr. R. Knill Freeman was 
the assessor. The third premiated design was 
that submitted by Messrs. Alfred H. Mills 
& Roger Oldham, Brazennose-street, Man- 
chester. Mr. Woodhouse has been appointed 
architect to carry out the work. 


A MATHEMATIC REFERENCE LIBRARY FOR THE 
NORTH.—We have received a copy of the catalogue 
of the mathematical department of the Central 
Public Libraries at Newcastle-on-Tyne, which is a 
remarkable one for a provincial library. The books 
and tracts included in it are those in which the first 
object of the writer has been the exposition of pure 
mathematics. The catalogue includes publications 
of this class in various languages and of all periods. 
We notice that there are no less than thirty-eight 
editions of Iuclid or of commentaries on his work. 
The whole catalogue under authors’ names makes 
forty-two closely printed pages. 


* See the Builder for December 1, 1900. 


Sllustrations. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE OFFICES, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


"aE gave in our issue of May 26, 1900, 
Și a general view and plan of this build- 
ing, with a description. 

The illustration here given is from a photo- 
graph of the entrance as seen from Temple- 
avenue. It was the aim of the architect to 
produce a satisfactory architectural effect with 
the maximum amount of window space, as the 
ordinary classic treatment is in his opinion un- 
snitable for the lighting of offices in this 
climate. 

The building is faced throughout with Port- 
land stone. The figure-subjects represent 
Electricity, the Telephone, Commerce, &c. 
Messrs. Foster & Dicksee were the builders, 
and the architect is Mr. A. N. Bromley, of 
Nottingham. j 


CENTRAL BOYS’ SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


THIS school is situated in Gloucester Green, 
and as some old cottages of a picturesque 
nature had to be destroyed in order to make 
room for the new building, the School Board 
wished the new school to be kept as far as 
possible of a picturesque character. 

As the Market-place is often very noisy, it 
was thought desirable not to place any class- 
rooms facing that direction ; the cloakrooms 
and other offices were, therefore, brought to 
the front, and bay windows introduced in them 
to obtain the character desired by the Board. 
This part of the building is of Doulting stone, 
the rest being of red and grey brick, and the 
whole being covered with Yorkshire stone 
slates. 

The site being exceedingly irregular, a 
triangular hall, top-lighted, has been intro- 
duced, the classrooms being grouped round it, 
with a manual classroom approached by a 
separate staircase in the rear. 

Mr. John Wooldridge, of Oxford, was the 
builder, his contract being about 5,700/., and 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, of Westminster, the archi- 
tect. The drawing was exhibited in last year's 
Royal Academy exhibition. 


HOUSE AT LITTLESTONE-ON-SEA, 
KENT. 


THIs house, known as “Sandycroft,” has 
been built overlooking the sea to the east and 
the well-known Littlestone golf Jinks to the 
west. Owing to the peculiar nature of the 
site and the need for outlook on two sides, 
the kitchen and offices are below the principal 
rooms. 

Internally the house is finished partly with 
oak or deal painted panelling and partly 
canvas-covered walls. The ribbed ceilings 
were specially designed by the architect and 
run and enriched, in situ, by the plasterer. 
Mr. John Cash is the architect and Mr. G. F. 
Davis, of Ashford, the contractor for the whole 
of the work. The illustration is a first sketch 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy ; 
but the design has not been materially altered 
in execution. 


HIGHCOMBE EDGE, HINDHEAD. 


THE illustration is taken from a drawing of 
the staircase of a house in Hindhead. The 
owner, Mr. Rayner Storr, purchased the hand- 
rails, dados, balusters, and trusses from an old 
Georgian house which formerly stood in Old 
Palace-yard, on the space now cleared east of 
Westminster Abbey. 

The adaptation of this was no easy matter, 
but the result has been very satisfactory ; and 
the whole, with the new newel posts and other 
necessary variations, makes an interesting 
feature in the house. WILLIAM A. PITE. 


GRESHAM'S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


THE accompanying reproduction of the 
architect’s drawing shows a view and plans 
of the buildings, the plans of which have 
been approved by the Charity Commissioners, 
and on ‘which work is now proceeding with 
the idea that the buildings may be ready for 
the school by the beginning of the Winter 
Term of next year. 

The present school buildings in the Market 


Place of Holt were rebuilt about forty-five 
years ago on the site of the former and original 
buildings of the school, which was founded 
and endowed by Sir John Gresham ip 1555. 
1556. The school has recently been recon. 
stituted under a scheme of the Charity Com. 
missioners, and entirely new buildings are 
being erected on a new site. 

The site finally chosen for the new buildings 
lies on the north side of the Cromer-road, and 
is a little more than half a mile from the town 
It possesses all the advantages demanded fora 
school site, occupying an elevated position 
facing full to the south, sheltered on the nofth 
and east by good belts of trees, and having a 
gravel and sand subsoil. The portion of the 
site to be at present occupied contains Over 
twelve acres of land, allowing ample space 
for the buildings and playing fields, If jt 
should be found desirable at a future time to 
enlarge the buildings or playing fields, addi. 
tional land can be used, as the governors of the 
school are the owners of the surroundip 
fields. è 

The buildings, which are set back from the 
main road, are designed in two separate and 
detached blocks, the one on the west contain. 
ing the Master’s house and dining hall, boys’ 
studies and dormitories, kitchens and offices 
and that on the east containing the school 
buildings, assembly hall, lavatories and work. 
shops. The buildings can be connected bya 
cloister later on if required. 

In the centre of the Master’s house block is 
placed the boy's dining hall, and on either side 
are placed the master's private apartments, and 
the boys studies and dormitories. There are 
forty separate studies on the ground floor 
facing south, and on the first floor over these 
are the dormitories for the same number 
These dormitories have been planned on the 
Open cubicle system, with enclosed dressing. 
space to each, which gives both a desirable 
amount of privacy as well as a facility in super. 
vision. The breathing space in the dormi- 
tories for each boy is 800 cubic feet. Lava. 
tories and bathrooms are placed at the end of 
each dormitory. The dining hall is seated 
for eighty boys, not including the raised por- 
tion with a high table, and from the halla 
covered cloister leads to the lavatories, locker. 
room, and out to the playing fields. Over 
the dining hall is an isolated sick-room with 
separate bathroom and nurse's room adjoin- 
ing. On the west side of the dining hall, the 
remainder of the buildings (which are in 
three stories) comprise the master's house, 
communicating on the main stair-landing with 
a corridor leading to the boys’ dormitories by 
a pass door. In the rear of this are the 
kitchen and offices, with servants’ rooms over 
approached by a separate staircase. 

To the east of these buildings, but in the 
same line of frontage, is the school building in 
the form of a three-sided quadrangle, the west 
side containing the school assembly hall, a 
large apartment 7o ft. by 32 ft., with tracery 
windows and open timber roof of a late Gothic 
type. From the hall a wide corridor runs 
westward, with classrooms and cloakroom on 
the north side, ending in a return wing con- 
taining the laboratories, workshops, and lec- 
ture-rocoms. The whole of the building is in 
two stories, excepting the hall, the greater 
height of which balances the remainder. 

All the classrooms, laboratories, lecture- 
rooms, and workshops are planned and will be 
fitted up in the best manner to attain the best 
light and most effective supervision, and the 
heating and ventilation have been specially 
studied. Electric light will be used in the 
whole of the buildings, supplied from an 
installation specially erected in the school 
grounds. 

The buildings are carried out in the 
Domestic Renaissance style of building preva- 
lent in the early seventeenth century (except 
the hall, which has been given a late Gothic 
character), and are all faced with red local 
bricks and Ancaster stone, the roofs being 
covered with Broseley tiles. Special care has 
been paid to the sanitary arrangements, and 
the drainage is conveyed by gravitation to the 
town sewers ; no tanks or cesspools are ar 
far soil or waste drains; and the whole o0 
this work is being carried out by Messrs. 
Matthew Hall & Co., of Wigmore-street. 

The general contractor for the works 1$ a 
George Riches, of Cromer, Mr. W. Cross 7 
acting as clerk of works. The buildings ane 
been designed by, and are being carried 0 d 
under the personal supervision of, Mr. Howar 
Chatfeild Clarke, architect, of London. 
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AMERICAN WORKSHOP METHODS 
IN STEEL CONSTRUCTION. 


THE following is the abstract of a paper on 
this subject read at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on the 14th inst. by Mr. H. B. 
Molesworth, M.Inst.C.E. :— 

The author, in noticing the fact that many 
recent contracts for steelwork had been secured 
by American manufacturers in competition 
with English firms, suggested that a descrip- 
tion of American methods would be advan- 
tageous. The quality of American first-class 
work was excellent, in design, material, work- 
manship, and finish, and was fully equal to 
English work. The cost of labour, though 
higher as regarded the amount earned by 
individual workmen, was lower than in 
England when the quantity of work turned 
out was taken into account. English bridge- 
works were frequently cramped for room, and 
hampered with old-fashioned and obsolete 
machinery, while American works were kept 
up to modern requirements, and obsolete 
machinery was turned out as soon as it was 
superseded by anything more efficient. Works 
in America usually ran night and day, and 
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THE ANALYSIS OF CEMENT AND 
CEMENT MIXTURES. 


THE current issue of the Fournal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry contains a Report 
of 2 Sab-Committee of the New York Section 
of the Society on “ Uniformity in Analysis of 
Materials for the Portland Cement Industry.” 

A sample of raw cement mixture, and another 
of finished Portland cement, was submitted to a 
number ot chemists for analysis, due care 
being taken in the sampling to ensure that the 
different samples of each material should be 
identical in composition. Most of the chemists 
were connected with the Portland cement 
industry, and each chemist employed such 
methods of analysis as he deemed most suit- 
able, but sent a description of the methods 
used to the Sub-Committee together with the 
results of his analyses. 

The following table shows the extreme 
differences in the results of the analyses of the 
raw mixture and finished cement respectively 
returned by seventeen chemists :— 


Cement Mixture. 
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: Ss a American workmen took fewer holidays than 

$ | ss] g ð |English workmen. 

a La i op The author confined his description to the 
RE a bridge department of the Pencoyd Works of 
os the American Bridge Company, near Phila- 
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delphia, and after giving a general description 
of the works, traced the material from the 


Maximum ......006. 15°75 8'50 | 41°92 2'I4 
Minimum ....+++05. 12°78 | 708 ' 39°53 | x10 | bridge-shop yard through the various processes 
“. Difference ..........| 2°97 1°42 2 39 to} | into the lnading-up yard, whence it was 
shipped. The bridge-shop was electrically 
So f driven, the cranes and larger machines having 
Finished Cement. ° each its independent motor. The material was 
ae moved longitudinally through the shop on 
cal . | £8 | .¢.8 /trollies and transversely by electric cranes, the 
-S| $ {s| g | 8 | 3S | shop was roofed in, and the floor was boarded ; 
ce] B | ex E % > |the material rested almost entirely on skids, 
“= RY = | a 4 | and every process moved it farther along the 
ea ee Od DA shop till the finished work emerged at the 
i ; BEAS l opposite end to that at which the steel entered. 
an i B 1139 a 3'15 | 3'7: |The output in gross tons per man, per 
i Dii L ot | 252 | 13° | annum, averaged :—Drattsmen, 771; bridge- 
Difference......! 2°16 | 2°38 | 2°04 | 2'29 | 0°63 ` o'41 | shop, II5 ; forge, 45 ; eye-bars, 185 ; templaters, 
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2,366. 
The steel was open-hearth steel, rather 
softer than was generally used in England, of 
excellent quality, and giving very uniform 
tests. The greatest care was taken to deliver 
all material into the bridge-shop yard perfectly 
straightened. The drawings were prepared 
in a very complete manner, and gave much 
more information than was usually furnished 
on drawings in England. Great care was 
taken to minimise smith’s work, and to dupli- 
cate as many parts as possible. Stops, guides, 
automatic spacing punches, and multiple 
punches were largely used. The angle-shear 
was used much more than in England, and 
joists of the largest size were sheared at one 
cut without any distortion ; punches and dies 
were all made on automatic lathes, and were 
interchangeable. All the larger shearing- 
machines were mounted on turntables. Plates 
were handled under punches by roller frames or 
goose-necks, and moved by a chisel bar working 
ona fulcrum. Rimering was done by gantry 
drills, which resembled a Wellington crane 
with eight radial drilis on it. Pneumatic drills 
and riveters, and chipping machines of the 
Boyer type were much used, and bad holes, 
which were very uncommon, were rimered 
and not drifted. Ends of long pieces were 
rimered or drilled by compressed-air drills fed 
up to the work by a compressed-air cylinder 
behind them. Large plate-girders were riveted 
by hydraulic gap riveters mounted on a ram to 
raise or lower them, the work being suspended 
from an electric Wellington crane traversed by 
a switch on the riveter-platform. Ends of 
members were milled by rotary planers which 
had heads 4 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. in diameter, with 
cutters fixed near the periphery. Angle- 
stiffeners were bevelled in pairs in a milling 
machine with fast vertical feed, and fitted 
perfectly. Large joists or channels were 
handled with clip-hooks furnished with chisel 
oints. . 
Very little planing was done in the works ; 
“ Universal" plates were used, and were rolled 
by nearly all American plate-mills without 
charge. ; 
onthe DA of cheap working in America 
might be summed up as follows :— — l 
1. The workmen, though more highly paid 
than in England, turned out a much larger 


tity of work. 
WO The arrangement of the works was more 
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The results of the analyses, together with the 
descriptions of the methods used, were sent to 
Dr. Hillebrand, of the United States Geological 
Survey, who is a recognised authority on the 
subject, with the request that he would express 
bis views with regard to the principal sources 
of error in the work of the chemists, and would 
suggest a scheme of analysis by which more 
reliable resalts could be obtained without pro- 
longing the time occupied for the analysis 
beyond one working day. 

Alter enumerating the sources of error in the 
various methods of analysis adopted by the 
dinerent chemists, Dr. Hillebrand delineates a 
scheme which he regards as sufficiently accurate 
for all technical purposes, but admits that it 
involves extra manipulation. He is of opinion 
that greater uniformity in the results of analyses 
cannot be attained without this additional 
manipulation. 

The Report concludes with a detailed 
“method suggested by Clifford Richardson, 
for the analysis of limestone, raw mixture, and 
Portland cement, proposed for trial by the 
‘ommittee and modified in accordance with 
the suggestions of W. F. Hillebrand.” 

The Committee recommends that the 
amples which it distributed for this investiga- 
lon be again analysed by the proposed 
method, and that the results, together with 
Criticisms of the method, be returned to the 
nk of the Committee as soon as pos- 

e 

The final results of this investigation will be 
Awaited with interest, but we do not think that 
ment manufacturers would complain very 
Sreatly if the differences in the results of com- 
mercil analyses by different analysts never 
“wwceded those quoted in the Report. Unfor- 
tunately, analyses of an identical sample of 
material are sometimes returned by different 
analysts which exhibit much wider differences. 
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LADY CHAPEL, BARTON, LANCASHIRE.—A new 
Lady chapel and sacristies, provided at a cost of 
|@G., have been erected in connexion with All 
Saints’, Barton. The new chapel and sacristies have 
designed by Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, London, 
aad built by Messrs, R. Neill & Sons, of Manchester, 
me altar being the work of M. Charles Bevaert, 
pake: and the triptych carved by M. Lelau 
’ecletk, Courtrai. Belgium, to the design of Mr. 

sebastian Pupin- Powell. 
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carefully thought out, and labour-saving appli- 


ances were more used. 

3. There was more method, and probably 
more scientific knowledge, in the drawing- 
office. 

4. The works were run night and day. 

5. The templating was reduced to a minimum 
by care in the drawing-office and by the use 
of automatic machinery and stops and guides. 

6. Obsolete machinery was turned out of the 
works as soon as it was superseded by anything 
better. 

7. All tools were kept in a state of perfect 
efficiency. 

8. Railway freights were lower than in 
England. 

The responsibility for the smal] output per 
man in England rested only partially with the 
manufacturer, who was hampered in every 
effort to introduce improvements by the action 
of the workmen. The author suggested im- 
provement on the following lines :— 

(a) A careful arrangement of works to avoid 
unnecessary handling and give ample facilities 
for such as was necessary. 

(b) More complete drawings. 

(c) The condemnation and removal of obso- 
lete machinery and the proper maintenance of 
what was in use. 

(d) Ample motive power. l 

(c) The more extended use of stops, guides, 
and multiple and spacing punches. 

The saving which was possible by sys- 
tematic methods in the drawing office, and the 
use of stops and guides and multiple punches, 
so as to reduce the templating, was very great. 
Small portions of the work should be made 
interchangeable and turned out without having 
to mark each piece. The use of the spacing- 
punch obviated the necessity for wooden tem- 
plates, and for marking. 
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INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


On the 15th inst. Dr. Thresh, the President 
of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers, read 
his opening address, in which he made an 
interesting summary of the habitual state of 
town dwellings and streets in what may be 
called the pre-sanitary epoch, and cited historic 
evidence of the now almost inconceivable state 
of filth and unwholesomeness in which people 
were once content to live, or at all events did 
live, whether contentedly or not. Even as late 
as 1842 the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Sanitary State of the Labouring Population 
revealed the most shocking state of things. We 
have not space to reprint this portion of the 
address, but it is well that the sanitary condi- 
tion of many of our towns little more than half 
a century ago should thus be put on record. 
Following on this historic portion of his 
address, Dr. Thresh continued :— 

“ The year 1842 may be said to have seen the 
close of the pre-sanitary and the dawn of the 
sanitary era. In 1844 the Health of Towns 
Commission presented their report, and in 
1848, when another invasion of cholera 
threatened, the first Public Health Act was 
passed. 

The Town Councils of boroughs were con- 
stituted Sanitary Authorities, and local Boards 
of Health were formed. These authorities were 
given power to borrow money for works of 
sewerage and water supply, and also the 
powers necessary for carrying out such works 
The Act was, as might be expected, very in 
adequate and defective, but it had a marvellous 
effect, and continued in force until the great 
consolidating and more complete Act of 1875 
was passed. 

There is one effect produced by the 1848 
Act, which, however, must be referred to. 
Sanitary improvements were urgently needed, 
and Parliament had given all the powers 
necessary for raising money, &c., to carry out 
such improvements ; but Parliament could not 
create sanitary engineers. But the sanitary 
engineer came into existence. Hitherto there 
had been no demand for men with such 
qualifications, and there were few who had had 
any practical experience in designing or carry- 
ing out works of a thoroughly sanitary 
character. No wonder, therefore, that during 
the process of evolution many mistakes were 
made, that much of the work then carried out 
has since been found to be very defective, and 
that in many instances one source of danger 
has been removed by means which introduced 
another. Sewers were badly constructed and 
ill-ventilated, drains were improperly laid, in- 
efficiently trapped, the plumbing work was 
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especially bad, and water supplies were not 


adequately protected. 


In 1875, the Public Health Acti was passed, 
and the Local Government Board placed in 
control of sanitary affairs. Improvements have 
since been effected in nearly every town. 
Hundreds of systems of sewerage and works of 
public water-supply have been carried out. 
The grossly insanitary conditions which existed 
in nearly all houses have been generally 
removed. Medical officers of health and 
sanitary inspectors were appointed to discover 
defects and suggest remedies, and there is now 
no lack of sanitary engineers ready to plan and 
superintend anything, from the drainage and 
water-supply of a cottage to the sewerage of 
the largest city, or to the bringing of water 
from the mountains of Wales to the City of 


London. 


Let us stay for one minute to estimate the 
saving of life effected so largely by the works 
of the sanitary engineer. The data we require 
van be obtained from the annual returns of the 
Registrar-General, and are as follows :—Death- 
rate per 1,000 population I84I-1850, 22°4; 
1891-1900, 18'2 ; decrease, 4'2. Estimating the 


present population of England and Wales at 
33,000,000, this decrease represents the saving 
of 138,600 lives annually, effected almost 
entirely by the works of sanitary improvement 
carried out by the sanitary engineers of the 
past and of the present generation. 

In face of this enormous saving of life there 
are still so-called statesmen who deplore the 
indebledness of our sanitary authorities, and 
call the expenditure of money on sanitary im- 
provements ‘unremunerative investments.’ 
Why, gentlemen, no investment is so remuner- 
ative. Every right thinking person now accepts 
the dictum of the late Crown Prince of Austria, 
“that man is the most precious capital of the 
State and of society in general. Every indi- 
vidual represents a certain value, and to 
preserve this as intact as possible, and to its 
utmost limit, is not only a command of 
humanity, but also the duty of every community 
in its own interest.” This aspect of the 
subject is one which has a great fascination for 
me, but time will not permit me to dwell 
further upon it. 

Much has been done to improve the sanitary 
condition of the country; but much more 
remains to be done. There is still ample work 
for the sanitary engineer. The gross pollution 
of air, water, and soil, which was so common 
half a century ago, is now rarely found ; but 
such pollution is still going on throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. We no longer 
find our towns intersected by open sewers, and 
fouled by countless heaps of reeking filth, but 
we have defective sewers polluting the soil, 
defective drains and sanitary fittings permitting 
of the pollution of the air, defective methods of 
excrement and refuse disposal. The danger is 
not Jess real because it is concealed. The 
exigencies of our Civilisation, and the conse- 
quent growth of towns, the connexion of 
nearly all houses with sewers and water mains, 
have introduced fresh elements of danger, and 
additional problems now await solution. 
These are so numerous and so important that 
it is generally admitted our sanitary enact- 
ments require revision and codification, and 


that the whole sanitary administration, to be 
efficient, should be placed under the control of 


a special Minister of State. 


Of these problems I will only refer to one— 
the housing of the working classes. The 
aggregation of the labouring classes in towns 
is depopulating our rural areas and over- 
crowding our urban districts, both conditions 
which are to be deplored, and which sooner or 
later must be combated if we wish to retain 


our pre-eminence as a nation. 


In the endeavour to improve the housing of 
the rural Jabourer many Rural Sanitary Autho- 
rities have adopted building by-laws which 
they find themselves powerless to enforce 
without preventing the erection of cottages 
altogether, and thus, by driving the labourers 
to the towns, making matters worse than 
before. The so-called mode! by-laws of the 
Local Government Board are, generally speak- 
ing, excellent when applied to towns, but in 
many respects they are not adapted to meet 
the requirements of rural districts. In the 
former, stability and freedom from risk from 
fire are of much greater importance than in 
the latter, and this stability, &c., can only be 
obtained at a cost which almost prohibits 
cottage-building in the country. Quite re- 
cently the Local Government Board have. 
issued a sugyested code of building by-laws for 
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rural districts, which are excellent so far as they 
go, but they do not go nearly far enough, inas- 
much as the Authorities adopting them have 
no control whatever over the nature of the 
material of which the buildings are to be con- 
structed, their proximity to other buildings, &c. 
A builder might put up a whole row of wooden 
or lath-and-plaster cottages, and in such a 
manner that if one caught fire the whole lot 
would inevitably be consumed, and of such a 
flimsy character that all of them in a few years 
would become unfit for human habitation. 

I mention these by-laws because I wish to 
suggest that this Institute should consider the 
subject, with the object of improving those 
devised by the Local Government Board. Ifa 
suitable series could be devised they would be 
largely adopted, and the country generally be 
benefited thereby. I should also suggest, as 
many other associations are greatly interested 
in this matter, that they should, at a later stage, 
be invited to co-operate with our Institute. 

Work of this character would not only 
benefit the public, but also indirectly the Insti- 
tute, and there is no dearth of such subjects 
which you might with advantage consider. If 
the Institute is to flourish it must make its 
existence known outside its own circle of 
members, and endeavour to obtain a reputation 
for doing good work. Amongst its Fellows 
there are many who have acquired special 
knowledge—knowledge not only of value to 
their fellow-members, but interesting to the 
community at large. An organisation such as 
this, especially if working in accord with 
kindred associations, should exercise a great 
influence in any future legislation of a sanitary 
character. I should like to see such influence 
secured, so that the opinions of the Institute 
should be desired. and be always treated with 
respect. 

Progress must be our watchword. The sani- 
tary millennium is not yet. From time to 
time some definite object should be selected 
for consideration, and the whole interest of the 
Institute be centred upon it, so that no session 
shall pass over without some good work being 
accomplished. Do not be too ambitious, but 
be ambitious enough. Enthusiasm in the 
Council and officers will beget enthusiasm in 
the Fellows and members,and each step forward 
will render further progress Jessarduous. Above 
all things, we must remember that we are not 
working for ourselves alone. Selfishness never 
leads to ultimate success. Our success will be 
proportionate to our forgetfulness of our indi- 
vidual interests and our acknowledgment of 
the paramount claims of sanitary progress—a 
progress which benefits the whole human race.” 


At the close of the address Mr. E. D. Cecil 
proposed a vote of thanks to the President for 
his interesting and suggestive résumé of the 
history of sanitary reform. As a footnote to 
the first part of the address he mentioned that 
in the conflict between Paganism and Chris- 
tianity the unfortunate idea had prevailed that, 
as the Pagan civilisation included scrupulous 
cleanliness, and as nothing Pagan could be 
good, therefore somehow dirtiness was 
Christian. In reference to the interesting 
series of reports of fifty or sixty years ago, 
from which Dr. Thresh had given extracts, he 
remarked that some of the conditions therein 
revealed came down to a much later date, as 
was strikingly proved by the state of Marl- 
borough House, which caused the nearly fatal 
illness of the present Sovereign, for the whole 
basement was found saturated with sewage, 
which had been soaking into the soil and 
never getting away further for many years 
previously. 

Mr. H. M. Dove, in seconding the resolution, 
trusted that the Institute would take up such 
questions as building by-laws and the housing 
problem, and make its influence felt in the 
public discussions of those important matters, 
bearing in mind that their aims should not be 
selfish, but for the oenefit of the community at 
large. 

The Chairman referred to several of the 
towns which had been mentioned by Dr. Thresh, 
and especially to the continued erection of 
large numbers of back-to-back houses in Leeds, 
in spite of their almost universal condemnation 
as unhealthy and indecent. Mr. Spinks gave 
startling illustrations of the evils connected 
with building blocks of eight houses each, with 
privies common to all, and said he felt sur- 
prised that Dr. Thresh should have Jeft York- 
shire while there was still such urgent need of 
sanitary reform there. He congratulated the 
Institute on its new President, and the Prosi- 
dent upon that encouraging meeting. 


THE BUILDERS’ FOREMEN's 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual dinner of the Builders’ Fo, 
mens Association took place on Saturday a 
the Holborn Restaurant. In the absence of 
Mr. J. C. Hill, through a family bereavement 
the chair was taken by Mr. G. H. Cakebreaq 
The guests numbered 214, among whom were 
Messrs. H. J. Strong, G. Ihomson, B, Carter 
W. Salter, A. J. Arnold, E. Arnold, F. \' 
Stevenson, A. Bailey, Coxon, Spencer Green 
(President of the Clerk of Works Association 
Gathercole, and Soall. h 

The Chairman, in proposing “ The Builders 
Foremen’s Association,” said they all sym. 
thised with Mr. Hill in the loss he had that ie 
sustained by the death of his mother, Mr Hill 
regretted very much that he was unable to pre. 
side, but he wished to intimate that he intended 
to become a life member of the Association 
Societies, continued Mr. Cakebread, like this 
Association were bound to elevate and improve 
the building trade, and deserved great succes 

Mr. H. J. Strong (the President), in response 
said the object of the Association wes to pro. 
mote the interests of those engaged in the 
control and supervision of building and kindred 
works, by providing a central place Where 
meetings and discussions could take place from 
time to time on matters of interest to the 
building and allied trades. A benevolent fund 
was connected with it, for the assistance o 
those in distress, and 107. was paid on the deat 
of a member. It was now about nine yan 
since the Association was started. It wm. 


ship was now ninety. They had paid tov. is 
cases of need, and 16o/. was invested. 

Mr. G. Thomson submitted “ The Buildine 
Trades.” He said that in making a retrospect 
of the past year they could not report grea 
prosperity. From various causes 1901 had 
proved much worse than some preceding 
years. It was remarked by some people thi 
there was a slight falling-off in trade alter 3 
few years of successive prosperity—that th: 
was the rule—and the building trades had jus 
passed through a lean year. One of the forces 
to mitigate against good trade was the long 
duration of the war in South Africa, Helooked 
forward with hope, after this war was ended 


considerable extent. They read in some news- 
papers that trade was altogether going from 
this country. He could not go so far as to say 
that, because the country still retained pre 
eminence in many departments of commerce 
However, there was great need for ther 
Association and similar societies to watch the 
movements of their opponents in Europe anc 
America, and to do all they could to further th 
interests of British trade, and to do all in ther 
power to retain the pre-eminence of British 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Carter, in reply, said he was pleased to 
see that this Association was prospering. The 
employers in the building trades took a kee 
interest in their foremen, and were glad tos 
that among other things they had started: 
benevolent fund. 

Toasts to the chairman and visitors concluded 
the procecdings. 
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ARCHA-OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCH.ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION- 
At the meeting on January 15, Dr. W. de On; 
Birch, hon. treasurer, in the chair, Mr. 
Forster exhibited a massive piece of lead, t 
filling of an iron cramp recently taken fr 
the masonry of the remains of the old Ror 
bridge at Corbridge, in perfect condition. Tr 
chairman exhibited a cast of the seal of t! 
City of Canterbury, having reference ' 
Thomas à Becket, also casts of two impressio" 
of the Great Seal of Queen Elizabeth for tk 
Kingdom of Ireland, which, he believed, wt 
as yet unknown and had never been figure 
One was from a detached impression 00 - 
vellum Jabel cut from a document. The one ` 
attached to a document dated February. !° 
the fifth year of the Queen's reign ; they a 
dark yellow or uncoloured wax. The i 
H. J. D. Astley exhibited, on the partof mo 
C:esar Caine, a rubbing of a small on. : 
stone slab recently discovered in the cae 
of Garrigill bearing a pair of marn l 
centre, probably being the memoria a 
shearmanor woolstapler. The paper of bat 
ing was read by the Rev. C. H. Evelyn: 
upon the “Boy Bishop,” a subject ou 
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menced in a very small way, but the member. : 


to sce the trade of the country revivingt.a ° 
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social history rather than of archzology. 
yhé course of the paper, allusion was made to 
the money struck for the Boy Bishop (St. 
Nicholas’ pence), of which.. several English 
varieties are known. as well as the Continental 
“ Monnaies des Evêques des Innocens.” 

WILTSHIRE ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—A 
special general meeting of the members of the 
Wiltshire Arch:eological and Natural History 
Society was held on the 16th inst. at the 
Society’s Museum, at Devizes. The business 
Jaid before the meeting by the hon. secretaries, 
Mr. H. E. Medlicott and the Rev. E. H. 
Goddard, was :—‘ To consider, and if approved, 
to give effect to provisional contracts entered 
into, and now recommended for adoption by 
the Committee, involving the purchase of Jand 
and buildings adjoining the Museum with a 
view to the further extension thereof; also the 
alienation, subject to covenants for the pro- 
tection of Museum buildings, of a portion of the 
land so acquired and other adjoining land 
already vested in the Society’s trustees.” A 
long discussion ensued on these proposals, one 
or two present advocating the removal of the 
Museum to Salisbury or Swindon, but in the 
end the resolutions were carried. Steps were 
taken for making an appeal for such fund as 
might be required for the purpose of extending 
the Museum. A resolution was cordially 
adepted thanking Sir Edmund Antrobus for the 
careful and able manner in which he had 
carried out the restoration at Stonehenge by 
replacing the leaning stone, &c., thus pre- 
serving the ancient monument from further 
decay and demolition. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

THe first meeting of the London County 
Council after the Christmas recess was held 
on Tuesday, at the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, S.W., Mr. A. M. Torrance, |\Chair- 
man, presiding. ; 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Greenwich Borough Council, 3,200/. for the 
purchase of land for a depot; Shoreditch 
Borough Council, 1y,600/. for alteration of 
offices; Woolwich Borough Council, 8,500/. 
for the erection of lodging-houses for the 
working classes ; Islington Borough Council, 
1,700/., 4,125/., and 2,595/. for electric light 
installation ; Kensington Borough Council, 
23,4291. for contribution to street improvement ; 
Westminster City Council, 82,930/. for paving 
works ; Battersea Borough Council, 7,500/. for 
erection of baths and washhouses ; Fulham 
Borough Council, 15,000}. for erection of baths 
and washhouses ; Fulham Guardians, 1,060/. 
for provision of lavatory accommodation at the 
workhouse ; Shoreditch Guardians, 4,930/. for 
various purposes; Wandsworth and Clapham 
Guardians, 4,150/. for erection of cottage 
homes; School Board for London, 162,931/. 
for schools, &c.; Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
223,970l. for various purposes ; and Greenwich 
Borough Council, 3,930/. for paving works. 

Cross River Traffic, Woolwich.—Mr. Squires 
presented a petition, signed by over 13,000 in- 
habitants of Woolwich, who asked that means 
of traffic across the river at that place should 
be improved at an early date. ‘The petition 
was referred to the Bridges Committee. 

Technical Education.—The same Committee 
recommended and it was agreed, after discus- 
sion :— 

“That, considering that the Council has received 
requests from the managers of various schools and 
institutions in the administrative county of London 
to make provision in aid of technical or manual 
instruction within the county, the sum of o,oool., 
being part ot the moneys received by the Council 
under Sub-section 1 (b) of Section I of the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, in respect 
of the financial year ending March 31, 1902, be, 
and the same is hereby appropriated tor the 
purposes of technical or manual instruction within 
the meaning of the Technical Instruction Acts, 
1889 and 1591." 


Tenders.—The following tenders have been 
accepted :— 


Engineering tools and sundries, Horton Asylum : 
Messrs. Mosers, Ltd., 140/. and 245/. 

Electric Lighting, Farmfield (Wiring, &c.) : The 
Anti-Vibrator, Ltd., 4504. ges , eit, 


: Firc-station, Homerton—The Fire Brigade 
Committee reported that Messrs. Martin, 
Wells, & Co., the contractors for the erection 
of the sub-station at Homerton, had asked per- 
mission to sub-let the tiling and slating and 
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the hot-water work to firms of whom the 
architect approves. The Committee were of 
opinion that the request should be complied 
with, and they recommended that Messrs. 
Martin, Wells, & Co. be allowed to sub-let to 
Messrs. J. William & Co. the tiling and slating, 
and to Messrs. G. & E. Bradley the hot-water 
work at the Homerton fire-station ; that the 
Solicitor do prepare the agreement prescribed 
by the Council’s standing orders with regard 
to sub-letting. 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

Tramways.—The meeting was made special, 
and the necessary-resolutions were passed for 
the purchase of the undertaking of the South- 
Eastern Metropolitan Tramways Company. 
The cost to the Council will be 51,000/., and, 
by a small junction line, cars will be able to 
run to Rushey-green. | 

Replying to Mr. Bruce, Mr. Benn said notice 
had been served on the North Metropolitan 
Tramway Company to electrify their lines, and 
they were awaiting a reply as to the best 
means by which this could be done. They 
would do all they could to induce the North 
Metropolitan Company to resume the all-night 
service. 

Cottages, Deptford.—The’ Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee reported as fol- 
lows, the recommendation being agreed to :— 


“On December 17, 1yor, the Council entrusted to 
the manager of works the work of erecting the 
lodging-house to be built on the larger portion of 
the area cleared under the Mill-lane scheme, Dept- 
ford. As we intimated in our report on that date, 
the remainder of the site will be devoted to the 
erection of twenty-four cottages. Each cottage 
will be self-contained, and will consist of living 
room, scullery, water-closet, and two bed-rooms, 
with a small garden in rear, and accommodation 
will be provided for 144 persons. In view of 
the fact that the manager of works was 
undertaking the building of the lodging - house 
we referred to him the plans and estimate for 
the cottages also. He has now reposted that he is 
not prepared to undertake the work of building 
them at the amount of the architect's estimate. We 
think, therefore, that tenders snould be invited from 
a selected list of firms. We submit the working 
drawings, bills of quantities, and specification in 
respect of the cottages, but do not at the present 
stage desire that the estimate should be made 
public. The Council will incur no liability by 
authorising us to invite tenders as we propose, and 
the estimate will be put forward after receipt of the 
tenders and before any liability is incurred. We 
recommend—That the working drawings, bills of 
quantities, and specification in respect of twenty- 
tour cottages to be erected on a portion of the area 
comprised in the Mill-lane scheme, Deptford, be 
approved, and that the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee be authorised to invite tenders 
for the erection of the cottages froma list of selected 
firms.” . 


Housing Scheme, Russcll-court, Drury-lane.— 
The same Committee reported as follows :— 


“We submit working drawings, bills of quanti- 
ties, and specification in respect of Siddons and 
Sticling-buildings, Russell-court, Drury-lane. These 
buildings are to be erected for the accommodation 
of persons displaced by the carrying into etfect of 
the Clare Market scheme. They consist of five-story 
buildings, and will provide accommodation for 390 
persons in ten tenements of one room, thirty tene- 
ments of two rooms, thirty-five tenements of three 
rooms, and five tenements of four rooms. We have 
considered the question whether these buildings 
should be referred to the manager of works or 
whether tenders shouid be invited for them, and we 
are of opinion that a selected list of contractors 
Should be requested to submit tenders. As in the 
case of the Mill-lane cottages, we do not desire to 
disclose the amount of the estimate at the present 
stage, but no liability will be incurred by the Council 
in adopting the course we advise, and an estimate is 


caused by the frequent and continuous opening 
of roads, it be referred to the Highways Com- 
mittee to consider and report as to the best 
means for the Council to procure such statutory 
powers as to secure that all persons or com- 
panies having Parliamentary powers to open 
the roads shall be compelled to give adequate 
notice to the Council before exercising such 
powers, and that the Council shall have the 
power to make such regulations and have such 
supervision as will ensure such work being 
done expeditiously, and with full regard to the 
public safety and business interests.” 

Relicf of Traffic.—On the motion of Captain 
Swinton, it was agreed: — “That, having 
regard to the fact that the traffic in main 
thoroughfares becomes daily more congested, 
and that such congestion, though assisted by 
the mixture of slow and fast draught and the 
narrowness of the streets, is even more cer- 
tainly caused by cross traffic, it be an in- 
struction to the Improvements Committee to 
consider the possibilities of some ‘over and 
under’ arrangement, by means of bridges or 
subways, in or about every spot where two 
large streams of vehicles have now perforce to 
wait to cross each other.” 

Inspection of Kitchens ——On the motion of 
Mr. Foster, it was agreed :—‘ That consider- 
ing the thousands of persons in London 
whose business compels them to have the 
greater part of their food in public restaurants 
and eating-houses, and in view of the great 
importance to the public health that such food 
should be prepared in wholesome and 
sanitary surroundings, it be referred to the 
Public Health Committee to consider and 
report as to the best means to exercise 


periodical inspections of the kitchens of 
restaurants and eating-houses, on similar 
lines as  bakehouses and factories are 
inspected.” 


The Council adjourned at seven o’clock. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council on Tuesday 
dealt with the following applications under the 
London Building Act, 1894. Unless otherwise 
stated, consent was given onconditions. The 
names of applicants are given between paren- 
theses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Strand t—Four two-story oriel windows and 
three balconies on the eastern front and two bal- 
conies on the northern front of a block of buildings 
to be erected on the site of No. 30, Bury-street, and 
Nos. 19 and 21, Kyder-street, St. James’s (Mr. R. J. 
Worley for Mc. J. Beale).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—A_ one-story addition on part of 
the forecourt of No. 160, Goldhawk-road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush (Mr. C. G. Baker for Dr. A. Woodforde). 
—Consent. 

Paddington, North.—Balconies at the first, second | 
and third floor levels in front of a block of 
residential flats on the south-east side of Eigin- 
avenue, Paddington, at the corner of Biddulph- 
road (Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs for Mr. H. C. C. 
Shaw).—Consent. 

Poplar.—A theatre building on the north side of 
East India Dock-road, Poplar, abutting upon 
Stains by-road and Canton-street (Messrs. Owen & 
Ward for the Eldorado Theatre, Limited).— 
Consenf. 

Clapham.—A turret, to be constructed of wood 
covered with lead, on the roof of a house on the 
north side of Battersea-rise, Battersea, at the 
corner of Limbucg-road (Mr. G. E. Nield for Mr. 
W. J. Vokes).—Consent. 

Claphant.—A two-story oriel window at the first 


not necessary till after the receipt of the tenders. ! and second tloor levels in front of a house on the 


We recommend—That the working drawings, bills 
of quantities, and specification in respect of Siddons 
and Stirling-buildings, Russell-court, Drury-lane, be 
approved, and that the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee be authorised to invite tenders 
for the erection uf the buildings from a list of 
selected firme.” 


Improving Piccadilly—Mr. Emden asked 
whether the Improvements Committee were 
considering the question of improving Picca- 
dilly westwards. 

Mr. Goodman, in reply, said the matter was 
on the Agenda, but it depended a great deal 
on the sympathy which would be shown 
towards the Committee by the freeholders and 
leaseholders. 

The Opening.up of Roads.—On the motion 
of Mr. Foster, it was agreed :—“ That in con- 
sequence of the growing evil, resulting in loss 
of life and injuries to persons, damage to busi- 
ness, and danger and delay to vehicular traffic 


north side of Battersea-rise, westward of Limburg- 
road (Mr. G. E. Nield for Mr. W. J. Vokes) — 
Consent. 

Hampstcad.—Two-story bay-windows to two 
dwelling houses on the north side of Finchley- 
road, Hampstead, between Heath-drive and 
Frognal-lane (Messrs. Davis Brothers).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—The retention of a fodder-store and 
the erection of a tool-shed at Cranbrook stables, 
Nutley-terrace, Hampstead (Messrs. White & Page 
for Mr. J. Duveen).—Consent. 

Hoxton. — An iron and glass shelter over the 
entrances to the London Music-hall. High-street, 
Shoreditch (Mr. F. Matcham for the London Music 
Hall Company, Limited).—Consentf. 

Lewisham.—That the application of Mr, J. W. 
Brooker for an extension of the period within 
which the erection of six houses on the east side of 
Brockley Rise, Lewisham, at the corner of Brockley 
Park, was required to be commenced be granted. — 
Agreed. : 

Marylebone, Easl.—A bay window in front of 
No. 75, Welbeck-street, St. “Marylebone (Mr. F. M. 
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Elgood for Messrs. Debenham & Freebody).—Con” | hithe (Mr. E. C. Homer for the Princes Dry 


sent. 

Peckham.—A one-story shop on part of the fore- 
court of No. 24, Gibbon-road, Nunhead (Mr. J. 
Sykes).—Consent. 

St, George, Hanover-square.—An oriel window at 
the first, second, third, and fourth-floor levels, with 
a turret over, in front of Nos. 24 and 25, Princes- 
street, St. George, Hanover-square (Messrs. W. G. 
Bartleet & Son for Messrs. H. G. Porter & Co.).— 
Consent. 

St George, Hanover-square.—That the application 
of Messrs. C. Mellier & Co. on behalf of Mr. G. D. 
Faber, M.P., for an extension of the period within 
which the erection of a stone portico at the 
entrance to No. 14, Grosvenor-square, St. George, 
Hanover-square, was required to be commenced, be 
granted.—Agreed. 

Wandsworth,—A house and a stable building on a 
site on the west side of Marlborough-road, Putney, 
to abut upon Bramcote-road (Mr. J. C. Radford for 
Mr. C. Merrett).— Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Nineteen houses on the south side 
of Grove-road, BaJham, westward of a house known 
as Ravenscroft (Mr. P. Dollar for Mesars. Pickford, 
Limited).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Buildings, with one-story shops in 
front, on the site of Russell House, and the rebuild- 
ing of Nos. 122 and 132 (even numbers only), 
Balham-high-road, Balham (Messrs. Bourchier, Bur- 
mester, & Galsworthy for Mr. J. W. Holdron).— 
Consent. 

Westminster.—A one-story shop and porch, on 
part of the forecourt in front of No. 119, Victoria- 
street, Westminster (Mr. B. Woollard for Mr. J. 
Browne-Martin) — Consent. 

Lewisham. t—Bay windows in front of Nos. 9, II, 
13 and 15, Dowanhill-road, Catford (Mr. G. Tolley 
for Mr. A. C. Corbett, M.P. ).—Refused. 

St. Pancras, North.—The retention of balconies 
on the first, second and third floor levels in front of 
Nos. 21, 22, 23, and 24, Lissenden-gardens, Highgate 
(Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs for Mr. A. W. Armstrong). 
— Refused. 

Battersea.—A one-story addition to the National 
Anti-Vivisection Hospital, Prince of Wales-road, 
Battersea (Mr. A. Parnacott for the Board of the 
hospital).— Refused. 

Battersea.—The rebuilding of Nos. 117 and 110, 
Plough-road, Battersea (Mr. W. C. Poole for the 
Dairy Supply Co., Ltd.).— Refused. 

Brixton.t—A three-story addition to the Stockwell 
Training College on the north-east side of Stock- 
well-road, Brixton (Mr. J. O. Smith for the British 
and Foreign School Society). — Refused. 

Hammersmith.— Residential flats, with projecting 
bay-windows, on the south side of Askew-road, 
Shepherd's Bush, eastward of Ashchurch-road 
(Messrs. Richardson & White for Mr. J. C. 
Edwards).— Refused. 

Islington, North.—One-story addition on the 
north side of No. 122, Dartmouth Park-hill, Isling- 
ton, to abut upon Langdon-road (Mr. R. Midworth 
for Mr. F. Bryen).—Refused. 

Lewisham.t—Iron porches with zinc or tiled roofs 
at the entrances to proposed houses on the Old 
House Estate, Sydenham (Messrs. I. Edmondson & 
Son for Mr. J. Edmondson).— Refused, | 

Marylebone, West.—Wood and glass enclosures to 
a stone portico at the entrance to No. 54, Great 
Cumberland-place, Hyde Park (Mr. M. Macartney 
for Mr. V. T. T. Francis).—Refused. 

Marylebone, West.—A signboard in front of the 
Oxford Stores public-house, No. 418, Oxford-street, 
St. Marvlebone (Messrs. J. & H. Cocks, Limited, for 
Messrs. Worthington & Co., Limited).— Refused. 

Norwood.—A one-story warehouse on the north 
side of Park-road, West Norwood (Mr. H. Bignold 
for Messrs. F. Vincent & Sons).— Refused. 

Strand.—Signboard in front of the Windsor 
public-house, No. 427, Strand (Messrs. J. & H. 
Cocks, Limited, for Messrs. Worthington & Co., 
Limited).—Refused. 

Strand.—A signboard at the second-floor Jevel in 
front of No. 18, Cockspur-street, Strand (Messrs. 
Norman & Stacey, Ltd.).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Norwood.—The retention of a one-story building 
at the rear of No. 6, Gloucester-streef, West Nor- 
wood, with the external fence of the space between 
the external walls of the building and Beadman- 
street at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of that street (Mr. C. Austin).—Consent. 

Westminster—A new roof to form an additional 
story to Nos. 32 and 34, Great Peter-street, West- 
minster, at the corner of St. Ann’s-lane (Messrs. 
Wake & Co, for Messrs. Wilson & Pilcher, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

St, George-in-the-East.t—Twenty houses in Samuel- 
street, James-street, Langdale-street, and William- 
street, St. George-in-the-Fast, and the widening of 
those streets (Mr. H. H. Collins for Messrs. N.& R. 
Davis).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—That the Courcil do make no 
order with respect to the application of Mr. E. M. 
Bowyer on behalf of the Kensington Model Laun- 
dry, Ltd., for consent to the erection of an addi- 
tional story on a stable building at the laundry 
premises, Railway-approach, Goldhawk-road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush.—Agreed. 

Rotherhithe —An addition to an engineer’s shop at 
the Princes Dry Dock, Rotherhithe-street, Rother- 
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Co.).— Refused. 
Space al Rear. 


Fulham.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings so far as relates to the 
erection of a two-story building, being No. 1, 
Queensmill-road, Fulham Palace-road, Fulham, 
with an irregular open space at the rear (Messrs. 
Allen & Norris).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—A modification of the ‘provisions 
of Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to 
open spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of a dwelling-house on the east 
side of Tenter-street East, Whitechapel, with an 
irregular open space at the rear (Messrs. N. and R. 
Davis). Consent. 


Deviations from Certified Plans. 


Finsbury, Central.—Deviations from the plans 
certified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 
of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed re-erec- 
tion of the Angel Hotel, on the north side of 
Pentonville-road, Clerkenwell, at the ccrner of 
High-street (Messrs. F. J. Eedle & Meyers for 
Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage and 
Projections. 


Marylebone, West.—A one-story stable building 
and of an addition to a studio at No. 16, Grove-end- 
road, St. John’s Wood, to abut on Elm-tree-road, 
with the external walls of such stable building and 
addition at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of Elm-tree-road (Mr. J. W. Simpson for 
Mr. E. C. Stewart).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Three two-story bay 
windows in front of a proposed extension of the 
Berkeley Hotel, on the east side of Berkeley-street, 
Piccadilly (Mr. W. H. Lees for the Berkeley Hotel 
Co.) —Consent. 

Brixlon.— Deviation from the plan sanctioned on 
April 30, 1901, for the erection of a block of resi- 
dential flats on the site of Nos. 400 and 402, Cold- 
harbour-lane, Brixton, so far as relates to the 
construction of a mansard roof with two dormer 
windows at such premises (Mr. F. A. Powell for 
Mr. A. G. H. Brown).—Consent. 

Strand.—The retention of stone balconies on the 
first and second floor levels in front of an addition 
to the Hotel Dieudonné, Ryder-street, St. James's 
(Mr. W. Woodward for Mr. Gutfanti).— Consent. 

Dulwich.—Three houses, with shops on the ground 
floor, on the west side of Grove-lane, Camberwell, 
at the corner of Chanipion-grove (Mr. J. Heath for 
Mr, T. Freeman).— Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Space at Rear. 


Wandsworth.t—Four houses on the north side of 
Replingham-road, Southfields, eastward of Wim- 
bledon Park-road, with one-story shops in front and 
irregular open spaces at the rear (Mr. D. Matthews 
for Mr. G. A. Gale).—Refused. 

Kensington, South.t—Seven one-story shops on 
the south side of Pembroke-road, Kensington, to an 
advanced line of frontage, and the erection of resi- 
dential flats on the west side of Cromwell-crescent, 
with ‘irregular open spaces at the rear (Mr. P, E. 
Pilditch for Messrs. J. Barker & Co., Ltd.).— 
Refused. ' 

Projection and Construction. 


Lewisham.t—A wood and glass pent in front of a 
stable at \Woodthorpe, Beckham-lane, Beckenham 
(Mr. C. Sargent for Mr. F. Simonds).— Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.t—That an ‘order be issued to Messrs. 
Norfolk & Prior, sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of a new street for carriage traftic out of 
the east side of Ravensbourne Park, Catford, and 
in connexion therewith the widening of a portion 
of Ravensbourne Park (for Mr. J. Barlow).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth. — That an order be issued to Mr, 
A. W. Iles, sanctioning the formation or laying out 
of a new street for carriage trattic to lead from 
Garratt-lane to Wimbledon-road, Summers-town, 
Wandsworth, and in connexion tberewith the 
widening of a portion of Garratt-lane. That the 
name Keble-street be approved for the new street. 
— Agreed. 

Fulham.—That an order be issued to Mr. T. V. 
Smith and to Messrs. W. & A. Atkinson, sanctioning 
the formation or laying out of three new streets 
for carriage traffic out of Fulham Palace-road and 
Brandenburgh-road, Fulham. That the names 
Rannoch-street, Lochaline-street, and Parfrey-street 
be approved for the new streets.— Agreed. 

Lewisham.t—That an order be issued to Mr. 
J. W. Webb, sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of new streets for carriage traffic on part of 
the Crofton Park Estate, on the eastern side of 
Crofton Park-road, Brockley. That the names 
Stillness-road (in continuation), Bexhill-road, Sale- 
burst-road, Ticeburst-street, and Rolvenden-street, 
be approved for the new streets.— Agreed. 

Islington, North.—That an order issued to Messrs. 
C. Bell, Withers, & Meredith refusing to sanction 
the formation or laying out of a new street for 
carriage traffic to lead out of the south-west side of 
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Dock | Highgate-hlll, Islington (for M. G. H. Schofield) — 


Agreed. 

Woolwich.—That an order be issued to Mr. J, 0 
Cook refusing to sanction the formation or laying. 
out of a new street for carriage traffic to lead ice 
Woolwich-road to Wrekin-road, Plumstead (for Mr 
W. G. Dawson and Mr. J. Harper).—Agreed, ` 


Artisans’ Dwellings. 


Finsbury, East.—That the Council do make an 
order as follows: Whereas Mr. R. Robertson, on 
December 20, 1901, under the provisions of Section 
42 of the London Building Act, 1894, delivered op 
behalf of the Housing of the Working Classes Com. 
mittee of the Council, at the County Hall, plans of 
two blocks of intended dwelling-houses, to be in. 
habited by persons of the working class, and pro. 
posed to be erected, not abutting upon a street, on 
a site at the rear of houses in Old-street, George. 
street, and Mitchell-street, Finsbury. . . . Now the 
Council does by this order sanction the said plans 
so far as Section 42 of the said Act is concerned 
. . Agreed. l 

Rotherhithe.—That the Council do make an order 
as follows: Whereas Mr. R. Robertson, on Decem. 
ber 21, 1901, under the provisions of Section 42 of 
the London Building Act, 1894, delivered on behalf 
of the Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
of the Council, at the County Hall, plans of a block 
of intended dwelling-houses (to be known as Sand. 
wich-buildings), to be inhabited by persons of the 
working class and proposed to be erected, not 
abutting upon a street, on a site on the western side 
of Swan-lane, Rotherhithe, at the corner of 
Kenning-street. . . . Now the Council does by this 
order sanction the said plans so far as Section 42 of 
the said Act is concerned. . . .—Agreed. 


Means of Escape from Top of High Building. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—Means of escape in 
case of fire, proposed to be provided in 
of Section 63 of the Act, on the seventh and eighth 
stories of an addition in Berkeley-street to the Ber- 
keley Hotel, Piccadilly, St. George, Hanover-square 
(the upper surface of the floors of which stories 
will be above 6o ft. from the street levell for the 
persons dwelling or employed therein (Mr. W. H. 
Lees for the Berkeley Hotel Co.).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Means of escape in 
case of fire, proposed to be provided in pursuance 
of Section 63 of the Act, on the eighth story of the 
northern portion of a block of residential fats on 
the west side of Harewood-place, Oxford-street, 
St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. P. Hofmann fa 
Mr. H. Lovatt).—Refused. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 


Marylebone, West.—Building for the supply of 
electricity, proposed to be erected on the site 
of Nos. 35, 36, and 37, North-atreet, St. Marylebone 
(Mr. W. H. White for the Metropolitan Electric 
Light Supply Co., Ltd.).—-Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 


Fulham.—The erection on the south-eastern tide 
of Townmead-road, Fulham, and abutting upon the 
river Thames, of a building to exceed in extent 
250,000, but not 450,000 cubic feet, and to be used 
only for the purposes of the manufacture of steam- 
engines and foundry-work (Messrs. Masson, Scott, 
& Co, Ltd).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—The erection on a site on the 
west side of Tyssen-street, Dalston-lane, Hackney, 
at the corner of Tyssen-passage, of one division 
(known as Block 2), of a factory building,.to exceed 
in extent 250,000, but not 450,000, cubic feet, and to 
be used only for the purposes of a cabinet and 
joinery works (Mr. E. O. Sachs for The Shannon, 
Limited).—Consent. | 


Height of Building. 


Finsbury, Central.—A building on plot No. 4: af 
the Council’s land in Rosebery-avenue, to abut upor 
Garnault-mews (Mr. L. Solomon for Major Arnold} 
—Refused. 


Height of Building and Construction. 


Bermondscy.—A water-tower by the raising of the 
enclosing walls of a staircase between the w 
and west wings at Grange Mills, Granger? 
Bermondsey, which tower would exceed 80 5 i 
height, and the walls of which would be of less 
thickbees than required by the Act (Messrs. Gordon 
& Gunton for Messrs. Ross & Co.).—Refu 


*,* The recommendations marked t are contrary # 
the views of the local authorities. 
Ce eee 


BUSINESS PREMISES, ABERDEEN.—A new ee 
of buildings has been erected at 369, Union-atrr 
for Mesers. J. & A. Ogilvie. The architect tie 
W. Kelly, and the contractors :— Mason neha A 
Alex. Cheyne; joiner work, Messrs. Hen Ta 
Keith; plasterers, Messrs. Scott & Son; u 
beams, Messrs. Abernethy & Co. ; ai 
Forbes Morrison ; plumber, Mr. A. B. Ro Claud 
painter, Mr. John White ; electrical engineer, Co: 
Hamilton, Ltd. ; elevator arrangements, ONI ra 
heating, Messrs. M‘Kenzie & Moncur, EOM 
The shop fittings were carried out by the wo 
employed by Messrs. J. & A. Ogilvie. 


— — — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE, By P. Leslie 
Waterhouse. (Geo. Newnes. 1s.) 

THE YEAR'S ART: 1902. Compiled by A.C. R. 
Carter. (Virtue & Co.) 

WATER AND ITS PURIFICATION. By Samuel 
Rideal, D.Sc. (Crosby Lockwood & Son. 93.) 

WELL-BORING : FOR WATER, BRINE, AND OIL. 
By C. laler. (E. & F. N. Spon.) 

THE LAW RELATING TO FACTORIES AND 
WORKSHOPS. By Evans Austin. Second Edition. 
(Knight & Co.) 

ELECTRIC WIRING AND FITTING. 
Drysdale. (R. J. Bush. 38.) 

A DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING. 
By Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., and ethers. Third 
and concluding volume. (Macmillan & Co.) 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 
Haat By H. E. Hadley, B.Sc. (Macmillan 

SANITARY ENGINEERING : A PRACTICAL MANUAL. 
By Francis Wood, A. M.Inst.C.E. (Charles Grifho & 
Co. 8% 6d.) 
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Correspondence. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


SIR—I will respect Mr. Scott’s desire that no 
further questions should be asked of him, but it is 
necessary for me to make some observations upon 
his Jetter, lest a false impression should arise were 
I not to do so. 

Mr. Scott may or may not be rightin thinking I 
have “not given much study to the St. James’s Mount 
site.” It isall a question of degree. But at least I seem 
to have given more study than Mr. Scott has done, 
fer I presume he will not intentionally overstate or 
understate the measurements which appear in his 
letter, as for instance the following, viz. : (a) the 
belt of cemetery is only about 23 ft. wide, and not 
“some 30 ft. wide.” 

(b) Tne drop beyond the terrace wall is about 
8 ft, and not about 6 ft. 

(c) The path beyond the terrace wall is about 
12 ft. wide, and not about 15 ft. wide. 

(d) The “rapid fall” of ground begins at about 
37 ft. from the more southerly part of the site, and 
at about 14 ft. from the more northerly part of the 
site, and not at about 45 ft., as Mr. Scott describes 
it; whilst the “cemetery proper” commences im- 
mediately adjoining the site, and not, as Mr. Scott 
describes it, beyond the “rapid fall.” 

(e) The so-called “upper terraces” are all part of 
the “ cemetery proper,” and are very fully occupied 
by graves, and there are not therefore “about 
40 ft.” of “upper terraces” available for building 
purposes ; and, moreover, the unstable nature of the 
“terraces” would in any case necessitate their 
removal to the depth of the lower of the 
cemetery, about 45 ft. to 50 ft. below the proposed 
site, were it desired to erect a massive building 
upon the site of them. 

(f) 1 never stated that “the cemel ery dropped 
3 ft. to 50 ft. immediately beyond the boundary of 

e site.” l 
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As regards the numbered clauses of Mr. Scott’s 
letter, I have to remark :— 

1. That the cost of the foundation works at St. 

ames’s Mount site is estimated to be far in excess 
of additional land which might be required in the 
vicinity of Monument-place site, even “at a price ! ” 

2. The tram lines would not be nearer to the 
Cathedral were it built on Monument-place site 
than they now are to St. George's Hall. 

6. In Mr. Scott's letter in your issue of the 4th 
inst. he wrote, “the site is very open as your plan 
shows, the cemetery running the whole length of it 
to the east, while there is ample space to the north 
and south ;” and I leave it to your readers to judge 
whether my question, No. 6, is not a fair one to 
ask, even in the light of Mr. Scott's subsequent 
letter, and to say whether they do not think that 
every one who had not actually seen the site would 
suppose, from Mr. Scott's earlier observations, that 
the cemetery and the site were upon the same 
level. The remainder of this clause I have dealt 
with above. 

8. Mr. Scott did not previously exclude “solid 
shop property ” from the influence of a Cathedral ; 
but, in any case, Monument-place site is not “a 
district of solid shop property.” 

The remaining clauses either “beg the question” 
or support the views of the Petition Committee, 
and do not therefore require comment from me. 

T. MYDDELTON SHALLCROSS, 
Hon. Sec. tem. 
Liverpool Cathedral Petition Committee. 


SPOILING A BUILDING OF 
COCKERELL'S. 


SIR,—One of the late Professor Cockerell’s 
masterpieces, the Liverpool, London, and Globe 
Insurance building, Dale-street, Liverpool, is now 
being .“restored” (sic) in a manner which the 
following sketches will, I hope, make clear. 

Skeich A indicates the profile of the main cornice 
of the building from which the part hatched has 
been cut away for the whole length of the cornice, 
so that it now has the profile of the thick black 
line. 

Sketch B i3 one of the capitals of the main order, 
enriching the upper part of the principal facade, and 
is one of those few remaining that have so far not 
been touched. 

Skeich C is a similar capital, “restored.” Six have 
already been so treated. 

The work bas been in progress for some time past, 
but as it has always been carefully screened from 
sight with sheets, the extent of the vandalism is 
only just beginning to appear, and to the casual 
passer-by in the street below is even now not very 
noticeable, as great care has been taken to wash 
over the new work and stone surfaces with a black 
mixture to give it an appearance gf age. 

As the building is the property of one of the 
wealthiest corporations in Liverpool, who, I am 
sure, are proud to have in their keeping one of 
Liverpool's greatest adprnments, it is hard to 
understand the motive of such regrettable treat- 
ment ; and one can only conclude and hope that it 
is the want of knowledge of what is actually taking 
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place that prevents them from at once issuing in- 
structions for this vandalism to cease, and, further, 
that all those capitals already mutilated should be 
reinstated in an efficient and capable manner, and, 
if impossible to reinstate, replaced with careful copies 
of the originals. The mutilation of the cornice is 
however, I am very much afraid, irremediable. 

I may add that, not having access to the building, 
my sketches had to be made from a distance, but 
with aid of a powerful field glass. 

ARTHUR E. NUTTER. 

Liverpool, Fanuary 11, 1902. 


— ej 
The Students Column. 


DRAINAGE AND PRIVATE SEWAGE- 
DISPOSAL. 


CHAPTER 4.—THE Law IN LONDON 
(Continued), 


Maal HE legal decisions as to whether a 
a per sewage-conduit in the Metropolis is a 
TA “combined drain” or a “sewer” are 
somewhat conficting, but one of the principal 
points of distinction appears to be whether, as a 
matter of fact, the conduit is laid in a public 
thoroughfare (in which case it is probably a 
“sewer ”) or in ground over which the public 
have no rightful way (in which case it is 
probably a “ combined drain ”). 

This view is to some extent confirmed by the 
case of Pilbrow v. Vestry of St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch. Two blocks of tenements were 
separated from each other by a yard, which 
had a railing and gate at one end and a blank 
wall at the other. The single door of one 
block was entered from this yard, but that of 
the other block from a public street. An ash- 
pit was used in common by the tenants of the 
two blocks. Lord Esher, in delivering judg- 
ment, held that the conduit laid in the yard 
and receiving the drainage from the two sets 
of tenements was a combined drain and nota 
sewer. He seemed to think that the ashpit 
was unnecessary to the decision, the private 
yard being the uniting factor, and that, if this 
yard had been a thoroughfare, it would 
have divided the premises into two distinct 
buildings. l 

The Lowther Arcade case (Vestry of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields v. Bird) points in the 
same direction. The common conduit laid in 
the arcade and receiving the drainage from the 
shops on both sides was held to be a sewer, 
although the arcade was roofed over. The 
determining factor in the decision appears to 
have been that the public had unrestricted 
leave to pass through the arcade during certain 
hours of the day (Sundays excepted). 

In the case of Andrew v. St. Olave’s Board 
of Works (1898, 1 Q.B., 775) the plaintiff sought 
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to recover from the Sanitary Authority the cost 
of repairing the single drain which carried 
away the drainage from two adjacent houses. 
Under Section 4, Sub-Section 1, of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, the Sanitary 
Authority had served a notice on him requiring 
him to abate a nuisance* in connexion wit 
this drain. Believing that the combined drain 
had been authorised by an order of the Sani- 
tary Authority, and that in consequence he was 
liable for its repair, the owner executed the 
necessary works. On finding that the com- 
bined drain had not been authorised by any 
such order, he brought an action against the 
Authority for the recovery of the costs and 
expenses which he had incurred. It was held 
(1) that as non-compliance with the notice 
would have rendered him fprimd facie liable to 
a penalty under Section 4, Sub-Section 4, of the 
Act of 1891, he was practically compelled to do 
the work, and that he could subsequently 
recover the expenses as money paid at the 
Sanitary Authority's request: (2) that the 
“ expense of carrying the order into effect” 
mentioned in Section 11 includes the expenses 
of doing work in obedience to abatement 
notice, and that consequently the owner, 
whether he was compelled to do the work or 
not, could under that section recover the 
expense from the Sanitary Authority as the 
persons by whose default the nuisance was 
caused. The words which we have italicised 
seem to open up a wide field for private 
enterprise in respect of the abatement of public 
nuisances. 

The case of Green v. Vestry of St. Mary, 
Newington (1898, 2 Q.B., ch. 1), raises a dif- 
ferent question. Four houses were drained in 
1874 by a combined operation under an order 
from the vestry. Subsequently, without the 
knowledge of the vestry or of the owner of the 
houses, a drain from the stable of an adjoining 
house was connected with the combined drain. 
A nuisance arose in connection with the 
drainage of the houses, and the vestry served 


a notice on the owner requiring him to abate 


the nuisance. It was held that the unauthorised 
connexion of the drainage from the stable with 
the drain from the four houses converted this 
“drain” into a “sewer,” and that therefore the 
owner was not liable to abate the nuisance. 

3. Diainage Rights—The owner or occupier 
of premises uas the right of using the public 
sewers for the reception of the drainage from 
his premises, but the conditions are more 
onerous in London than in the provinces. 
Section 61 of the Metropolis Management 
Amendment Act, 1862, repeals Section 77 of 
the 1855 Act, and in lieu thereof provides that 
“ no person shall make or branch any sewer or 
drain, or make any opening into anv sewer 
vested in the Metropolitan Board of Works, or 
in any vestry or district board, without the 
previous consent in writing of such board or 
vestry.” If such consent is obtained, any 
person may at his own expense make the con- 
nexion, but the drain itself and the method of 
communication must be “in all respects as the 
board or vestry shall appoint,” and payment 
must be made for the right of connexion in 
places “ where any contribution to the cost of 
a sewer is payable in respect of drainage into 
the same.” The maximum penalty for an 
offence against this section is 5o0l., and the 
board or vestry may cut olf the connexion or 
reconstruct the work, and recover the expenses 
fcom the offending person. 

The payment referred to in the preceding 
paragraph is defined in Section 80 of the 1855 
Act and Section 59 of the 1862 Act. By the 
former section payment must be made for the 
right of drainage into sewers built between 
September 3, 1813, and December 31, 1855, “at 
the expense of any person or body other than 
any Commissioners of Sewers.” The payment 
must be made by the owner of the drained 
premises to the vestry or board in whom the 
sewer is vested, and the vestry or board will 
then hand the money over to the person or 
body at whose expense the sewer was built. 
Section 59 of the 1862 Act extends this pro- 
vision to similar sewers vested in the Metro- 
politan Board, and to sewers constructed, or to 
be constructed, by private persons or bodies 
subsequent to January 1, 1856. Section 78 of 
the 1855 Act authorises a vestry or board, 
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* The definitions of ‘' general nuisances ” will be found 
in Section 2 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, ard 
of ‘particular nuisances in Section 16. ‘The principal 


powers of Metropolitan Sanitary Authorities in respect of 


the abatement of nuisances are stated in Sections 3 to 15 
and 17 to 22. Offences against these sections may be 
punished by penalties, 


wherever it is necessary to open any part of 
the pavement or any street or public place for 
drainage purposes, to make the communication 
between the drain and 
such part of the drain itself as shall be under 
or in any street, and to recover the expenses 
h | from the owner of the premises. 


board may not only alter, but also discontinue, 
close up, or destroy any sewer vested in them. 


provide some other sewer or 
nect the old private drains to it ; and whether 
the. old sewer is altered or a new sewer 
substituted, the vestry or board “ may contract 
or otherwise alter ” 
municating with the sewer, or may close up or 
destroy the private drains and provide new 
drains, “ but so that, in every case, the altered 
or substituted drain shall be as effectual for the 


this section. The vestry had constructed a new 
sewer in substitution for an old one into which 
a house was previously drained, and it became 
necessary to make a new drain from the house. 
It was held that Section 73 (see below) of the 
M.M. Act, 1855, did not apply, and that the 
vestry could not recover from the owner of 
the house the expense of making the new drain. 


Section 73 of the Metropolis Management Act, 
1853, requires old and new buildings which 
are in any part within 100 ft. of a suitable sewer 
to be drained into such sewer by means of 
covered drains “of such materials, of such size 
at such level, and with such fall as shall be 
adequate.” 
extensive than those in the corresponding 
section (23) of the Public Health Act, 1875, but 
as the details are now in the main covered by 
regulations and by-laws, they need not be here 
particularised. Section 75 renders it illegal to 
occupy any house or building newly-built or 
rebuilt, unless drains, &c., have been con- 
structed to the satisfaction of the surveyor of 
the vestry or board. 


relating to sewers and drains. 
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sewer, and to construct 


By Section 69 of the Act of 1855 a vestry or 


the vestry or board must 


In the latter case, 
drain, and con- 


the private drains com- 


use of the person entitled thereto as the drain 
previously used.” - 


The case of the Vestry of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields v. Ward (1897, I Q.B., 40) turned on 


4. Drainage Duties and Responstbilities.— 


The provisions are, however, more 


Sections 72 to 75 empower the vestry or 


board to cause an inspection to be made of 
drains, cesspools, &c. and (after notice) to re- 
construct defective works; the provisions are 
in the main similar to those contained in Sec- 
tion 41 of the Public Health Act, 1875, already 
described. Sections 40 and 41 of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, deal with the same 
subject, and ought to be read in this con- 
nexion. 


Buildings may not be erected “in, over, or 


under any sewer vested in the Metropolitan 
Board. of Works, or in any vestry or district 
board, without their consent first obtained in 
writing.” 
building 
incurred. 


The penalty is demolition of the 
and payment of the expenses 


The Metropolis Management Amendment Act, 


1862 (Section 52) authorises the vestry or district 
board to apportion the total cost of sewering 
new streets among the abutting owners. In the 
case of streets in which, before the construc- 
tion of the new sewer, “there had been no 
sewer, or only an open sewer, but where sewer 
rates have been levied previously to such con- 
struction,” the vestry or board must bear part 
of the cost of the new sewer. 
the same Act requires seven days’ notice in 
wriling, accompanied by a plan, to be given to 
the vestry or idistrict board before making or 
branching any drain into a sewer vested in the 


Section 49 of 


Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The Metropolis Management Amendment 
Act, 1890, contains two important sections 


Section 4 pro- 
vides that “any person making any sewer, or 


branching any sewer or drain into any sewer 


vested in the Council,* without the approval in 
writing of the Council first had and obtained 
or otherwise than in accordance with a plan 
and section thereof approved by the Council, 
or causing any such sewer or drain to be so 
made or branched, shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding fifty pounds.” The Council 
may, by notice in writing, require the owners 
to reconstruct all work done in contravention 
of the foregoing conditions, or may re-execute 
the work and recover the cost from the owners. 
Section 5 contains similar provisions with 
regard to sewers vested in any vestry or dis- 
trict board. Under both sections the owners 
may, in their turn, recover from the persons 


* That is to say, the London Courty Council. 
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The Public Health (London) Act, 1891, Sec. 


tion 42, provides that “if a water-closet or 
drain is so constructed or repaired as to bea 
nuisance or injurious or dangerous to health 
the person who undertook or executed such 
construction or repair shall, unless he shows 
that such construction or repair was not due 
to any wilful act, neglect, or default, be liable 
to a fine not exceeding twenty pounds,” 4 
proviso is, however, added to the eifect that 
the person charged with an offence under this 
section may cause ‘‘his agent, servant, or 
workman” to be brought before the Court at 
the time appointed for hearing the charge, and 
that the Court may decide whether the fine 
shall be imposed on the principal or on his 
subordinate. 


The drainage of “underground rooms” js 


referred to in the same Act (Section 96, [., d, f 
and 9). = 


5> 
The London Building Act, 1894, Section 122, 


prohibits the erection or adaptation of “any 
building to be used wholly or in part asa 
dwelling-house” upon land “of which the 
surface is below the level of Trinity high-water 
mark, and which is so situate as not to admit 
of being drained by gravitation into an existing 
sewer of the Council,” except with the permis- 
sion of the Council and in accordance with the 
regulations which the Council may make. 
Appeal may, however, be made to the Tribunal 
of Appeal if objection is raised to the Council's 
decisions. 
made a regulation to the effect that the under. 
side of the lowest floor must be at such a level 
as not to be liable to flooding, and that the 
building must be “efficiently and properly 
drained” to the satisfaction of the Council's 
engineer, cither into a local sewer or into a 
main sewer of the Council. 


Unaer this section the Council has 


Sewage Disposal.—Section 75 of the 


Metropolis Management Act, 1855, specifies 
that, in the case of buildings more than 100 ft. 
from any sewer (‘‘existing or intended to be 
constructed ’’), the drains may discharge into 


“such covered cesspool or other place, not 
being under any dwelling-house, as the 
Since the 


stringently regulated. The Amendment ac 


of 1862 (Section 66) extends the distance 


between building and sewer to 200 ft, and 
stipulates that the cesspool shall not only be 
covered, but also watertight, and that it shall 
not be “ within such distance from a house as 
the vestry or board shall direct.” The section 
also gives to the Authority the same powers of 
enforcing the proper construction and main- 
tenance of cesspools as it already possessed 
with regard to drains. 

More recently the use of cesspools has been 
still further discouraged, and the by-laws now 
in force will be referred to in Part III. 

6. By-laws and Regulations.—The difference 
between by-laws and regulations was brietly 
stated in Chapter I. The new drainage by- 
laws adopted by the London County Counal 
will be considered in Part II. These are 
framed chiefly under the powers granted by 
the Metropolis Management Act, 1855. By- 
laws relating to water-closets, earth-closets. 
privies, ashpits, cesspools, and receptacles for 


dung, “and the proper accessories thereof,” 
are made under Section 39 of the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, and apply to works car. 
structed before or alter the passing of this Ac. 
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THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 180: 
STAIRCASES IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


THE Tribunal of Appeal under the London Building 
Act sat at the Surveyors’ Iastitution, Great George 
street, Westminster, on Tuesday, to hear an appeal 
by the Rowton House, Ltd., against the requirements 
of Mr. Artbur Crow, District Surveyor for While 
chapel, in the matter of the construction of concrele 
staircases at the building to be known as Rowtoa 
House, Fieldgate-street, Whitechapel, under Sectioa 
“8 of the Act. The members of the T ribunal siti; 
were Messrs. Penfold (Chairman), A. H. Hudson 
and E. A. Gruning. Ai 

The appellants were represented by Mr. bar 
Morris, solicitor, and the respondent by Mr. ye 
Andrews, from the Solicitor’s Department of the 
London County Council. 

It appeared from the opening statement on be- 
half of the appellants, that Rowton House, Limite, 
is engaged in erecting another building intended n 
the accommodation of the working classes ai i 
ate-street, Whitechapel. For the purposes of 

ndon Building Act, the Rowton Houses—of whi 
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this isthe fourth in London—are classed as public 
buildings, and as such, the construction is to be to 
the satisfaction of the District Surveyor, under sec- 
tion 78 of the Act of 1894. The District Surveyor 
for Whitechapel (Mr. Crow) took exception to the 
mode employed in the building of the concrete 
staircase, and, in pursuance of his powers, served a 
notice requiring the respondents to provide strings 
under the unsupported ends and the stairs through- 
out the building. The method of construction 
followed was, it was explained, as follows :— 
Tae steps are span - drilled steps, jointed with 
square ends, pinned 9 in. in the wall. They 
are cast in moulds, and have two 1/4 in. 
angle irons on each step. The tread and nose 
of the step are formed of granite chippings and 
Portland cement 2 in. thick in the proportion of 
two of chippings to one of cement. This portion is 
tilled into the mould first, and the remainder of the 
step filled in with tine coke breeze in a proportion 
of three of breeze to one of cement. The quarter 
space landings are carried by two 3 by 3 steel joists 
to each landing, carried to within 4} in. of the 
external face of the wall, and the concrete of the 
landings is pinned into the wall. The landings are 
of breeze and Portland cement in the same pro- 
portion as before, with a facing of granite chip- 
pings. 

Mc. Morris, for the appellants, contended that the 
process followed out met all the requirements of the 
Act, and absolutely secured those who used the 
building from accident. The staircases of three 
similar houses had already been erected on these 
lines, and no objection was taken by the District 
Surveyors in the metropolitan boroughs concerned. 

Me. H. B. Measures, F.R.I.B.A , architect of the 
building, and Mr. G. J. Earle, clerk of the works, 
gave evidence in support of the appellants’ case. 
The latter was cross-examined at length by Mr. 
Andrews as to the breaking-strain of the stairs in 
question. 

Mr. Andrews, for the defence, pointed out that 
there might be latent defects in the staircase, and 
that for the protection of persons who resorted to 
this class of building, the contingency of a panic 
should be taken intu account. It was intended to 
accommodate Soo persons, and, assuming that one 
staircase out of three was to become involved, it 
would leave the other two to provide the necessary 
egress for the soo persons who might be in a state 
of panic, and thereby cause a very great strain to 
be put upon the steps. Sections 68 and 8o of the 
Act seemed to contemplate that stairs in public 
buildings should be supported at both ends. It was 
reasonable to look upon this building as in the 
nature of the class of buildings contemplated by 
Section 80 of the Act. Therefore the District 
Surveyor could not take the responsibility of passing 
the construction of the stairs without strings at the 
outer end. He submitted that the Tribunal should 
not take the responsibility of passing the plan when 
it had been admitted in cross-examination that the 
strings would atford an additional safeguard against 
the failure of the stairs from extraordinary stress. 

_Mr. Crow, the District Surveyor for Whitechapel, 
giving evidence in support of this contention, 
declared that the projection of 4 ft, 6 in. was too 
great for this form of stairs, and that the steps were 
liable to snap ott close to the wall, Moreover, coke 
breeze, which was the component part of the steps, 
was not hard enough to stand a self-compressible 
strain. Portland cement, too, expands in the course 
of setting, and that action extends over many 
months. As, therefore, the steps would be com- 
posed of two different compositions the expansion 
would be unequal. He also gave evidence as to the 
load-bearing capacity of the stairs, stating that 
there might be a load equivalent to 10% cwt. on 
tach step, and submitting that the steps ought to 
ae a for a breaking strain of at least So 
cwr, 

Mr, W. G. Perkins, of the London County 
Council Architect’s Department, also gave evidence 
as to the stress that soould be provided for in steps 
of this construction. 

Eventually. the Tribunal adjourned the further 
hearing of the appeal with the view to personally 
viewing the staircase in question. 
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CROWN LANDS AND HOUSES IN 
LONDON. 


MESSRS. E. STAFFORD HOWARD and J. F. F. 
Horner, Commissioners of His Majesty's Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues, in their report for the 
past year, just presented to Parliament, mention 
that since 1873 ground rents have been purchased 
by them to a considerable extent as investments for 
capital monies; and out of the monies invested in 
Purchasing estates, &c., a total sum of about 
1,052,336], has been expended in buying ground 
rents, while further sums amounting to about 
320,3021. have, since the same date, been invested 
in tne purchase of other house property in London. 
The ground rents so purchased amounted to 75,goul. 
per annum, and the rental obtained for the houses, 
&c, purchased and let otherwise than at ground 
rents amounted to 12,6821. per annum. The invest- 
ment of about 2,308,698/. has, therefore, produced 
an average return of nearly 4/. per cent., and, in 
addition to this, the capital values of the properties 


, acquired have now very largely increased. In the 


schedule of messuages, lands, hereditaments, &c.’ 
belonging to the Crown the following are shown as 
being in the county of Middlesex :— 

Houses and Other Buildings Let at Rack-rents, or 
at Renis which have been Fined Down from Rack- 
rents —-Nine houses at Hampton Court, producing 
in the year rqoo-1901 a rental of 654/. 43. 7d.; 
fourteen houses at Kensington, 1,543/. tos.; 320 
houses in various parts of London, 70,408/, 16s. 4d. 
(the leases of these 329 houses will expire at vari- 
ous periods ; the receipts include fines amounting to 
755l. taken on the renewal of four of the leases) ; 
one house, Rolls Estate, 155/. 

Land Let for Building Purposes, including Land 
Let at Ground Rests which have been Purchased.— 
Land in the City of London, with 1:29 houses 
thercon, built by the lessees, producing rents, &c., 
in the year 1900-1901, amounting to 48,045/. 163. Od. ; 
land let at Hampton Court, with four houses 
erected thereon by the lessees, producing 2641. 
gs. 3d. ; land let for building at Kensington, with 
with eighty-five houses and some stabling, &c, 
built by the lessees, producing 8,5221. 178. 8d.; land 
let for building at Millbank, with 307 houses there- 
on built by the lessees, producing 2,045/. 148. 8d. 
(the leases will expire in 1943); land let for 
building in New Oxford-street, with eighty 
houses thereon built by the lessees, producing 
4.8001. On (the leases will expire for the most part 
about 1925) land let for building at Victoria Park, 
with 649 houses thereon built by the lessees, pro- 
ducing 3,120}. 63. 6d.; land Jet for building in 
Regent-street, Regent’s Park, Strand, and other 
parts of London, with 2,933 houses thereon built 
by the lessees, producing 163,952/. 143. 7d. (these 
leases will expire at various periods, for the most 
part about 1920); land on the Rolls Estate let for 
building with three houses thereon built by the 
lessees, producing 1,310). The following is a 
schedule of London leases granted by the Com- 
missioners in the year ending March 31, 1901. 

No. 1, Chitpel-place, Delahay-strect, Westminster.— 
Lease granted to the Commissioners of Works and 
Public Buildings for 204 vears from October 1o, 
1900, ata yearly rental of 343/. 63, progressively 
decreasing in subsequent years to 243/. 103, for the 
last year of the term. 

No. 161, High Holborn.—Leased to William James 
Webster for twenty-one years from October Io. 
1895, at a rental of 65/., the lessee to incur certain 
expenditure upon the premises and to insure the 
same against fire for 1,200/. at the least. 

No. 7, Lawrence Pountney-hill—A messuage leased 
to Hugh Charles Knowles for eighty-two years 
from September 209, 1808, at a rental of 350}, sub- 
ject to certain expenditure by the lessee on the 
buildings and to the surrender of a former lease 
which would have expired in 1915. 

New Burlington-place.—A messuage and buildings, 
Nos. 13 and 14, New Burlington-place (formerly 
Old Burlington-mews), leased to the Mural and 
Decorations Syndicate, Limited, for twenty-one 
years from July 5, 1899. at 225/. for the first year, 
3007. per annum for the next six years, and 325/. per 
annum thereafter. 

Athenaum Club, Pall Mall.—Leased to Baron 
Avebury, Sir F. A. Abel, and Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, 
for sixty years from April 5, 1899, at a rental of 
1,8001., subject to the surrender of the lease (at a 
rental of 327/. 128. and 33l. in lieu of Land Tax 
redeemed by the Crown), which would have expired 
by etiluxion of time on April 5, 1927. 

Regent’s Park.—A piece of land in Regent’ Park, 
containing about 12a. 3r. 29p., with the messuage 
thereon knowo as St. Dunstan’s Villa, leased to 
Baron Aldenham for 244 years from April 5, 1900, 
at 2561. 103. 7d. per annum. These premises were 
previously held under leases which would have 
expired by effluxion of time on October 10, 1924, at 
rents amounting together to 256/. 163. 7d. per 
annum. On the application of the representatives 
of the original lessees and Lord Aldenham, surren- 
ders thereof were accepted, and a new lease in lieu 
granted to his lordship direct on the whole for the 
unexpired residue of the terms of the surrendered 
leases. 

Regent-street, &c.—A messuage and buildings, No. 
15, Regent-street, Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14, Babmae’s- 
mews, and No. 4, Well-street, leased to the Junior 
Army and Navy Stores, Ltd., for sixty years from 
April 5, 1900, at a yearly rental of 3,114/..and the 
buildings to be insured against fire to at least three- 
fourths of the value. The part of the premises 
known as No. 15, Regent-street, was last let for a 
term which would have expired by efiluxion of time 
on April 5, 1918, at rents (inclusive of Land Tax 
redeemed by the Crown) amounting to 2937. 133. 3d. 
per annum. That lease was surrendered as from 
April 5, 1900, pursuant to an arrangement for the 
grant of a new lease tothe Junior Army and Navy 
Stores, Ltd., of the demised premises ; together with 
Nos. 1I, 12, 13, and 14, Babmae’s-mews, and No. 4, 
Wells-street, which were acquired by the Crown by 
purchase from the Junior Army and Navy Stores, 
Ltd., and from John Thomas Christopher, and 
others, respectively. 

Regent-street and Glasshouse-streetl.—A messuage 
known as the Imperial Restaurant, Nos. 60 and 62, 
Regent-street. and Nos. 7 and 4, Glasshouse-street, 
leased to William Godsell Curnick and Arthur 
Herbert Curnick for twenty years from January 7, 
1899 (to be enlarged to the full term of eighty years 


covenants), at a rental of 300l. for the first year, 
sool. for the second year, and 810). per annum there- 
after, subject to the erection of buildings by the 
lessees and the surrender of a former lease (at 
1857. 28. od.) which would have expired in January, 
Igts, 

Wells-strect.—A messuage known as the “Three 
Crowns ” public-house, No. 3, Wells-street, leased to 
Watney, Reid, & Co., Ltd., and Alfred John Banyon 
for ten years from April 5, 1900, ata rental of 100l. 
per annum, subject to the surrender of an expiring 
lease (20/. 5s. per annum), the expenditure of certain 
money upon the premises by the lessees, and tbe 
insurance of the buildings against fire to the extent 
of 1.500/, 

IWVhitconb-street.—A messuage and stabling, No. 
13, leased to Ellis Brammiall, jun., for twenty-one 
and a half years and eleven days from March, 1898 
(but determinable by the lessee on April 5, 1905, on 
six months' notice), at 200/. per annum. 

Whitehall-place.—A messuage, No. 3, leased to 
the Commissioners of Works and Public Buildings 
for nineteen years and one day from July 5, 1900, at 
300/. per annum, subject to the surrender of the 
former lease (63/. per annum), which would have 
expired on April §, 1912. 
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- GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, NEW HOLLAND, NORTH LINCOLN" 
SHIRE.—The Bishop of Lincoln opened a new church 
on the 15th inst., at New Holland, which is in the 
parish ot Barrow-on-Humber. Christ Church, as it 
is called, consistg of a nave 67ft. by 238ft, and a 
chance! 30 ft. by 21 ft., with provision for a tower 
17 ít. square on the north side, Itis built entirely 
ot red brick in the Perpendicular style, and roofed 
with Staffordshire tiles. Inte:nally the roof is of 
open timber panelled under the rafters. The seats 
are all open and of stained wood, and there is ac- 
commodation for 317 persons. Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, F.S.A., was the architect, and the general 
contractor was Mr. A. Lyons, of Norton, and the 
clerk of works, Mr, A Gordon. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, LINCOLN. — On the 
15th inst. the memorial stones were laid of the new 
Congregational Chapel in course of erection at 
South Bar, Lincoln. The chapel has a frontage to 
High-street. It is in the Perpendicular style, and it 
will be 35 ft. wide and 57ft. Jong on the ground 
floor, and extending backwards from the gallery 
about 11 ft., making a total length of O8 ft. On the 
north side there is an aisle about 9 ft. wide, and 
between that and the main arch are stone pillars 
and arches. The entrances to the ground floor 
comprise an outer and two inner vestibules. There 
is a separate entrance with a stone staircase to the 
gallery, which is at the end only, and a space is 
provided for an organ at the east end of the aisle, 
The choir seats are placed on each side of the 
rostrum. The edifice is built of red brick, with 
stone dressings, the windows being glazed with 
cathedral glass, in lead quarries. The roof timbers 
will be of pitch pine, stained and varnished, aad 
will have plaster panels between, and all the 
internal woodwork will be of pitch pine. The 
building will be heated by hot water, and will 
accommodate 450 persons. The total expenditure 
involved is about 3,000}. The architect is Mr. J. H. 
Cooper, Lincoln, and the contractors Messrs. 
Mawer Bros., Louth. 

SCHOOL, STOW-ON-THE-WOLD, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE.—The new schools for girls and infants built 
for the School Board bave just been opened. The 
shape of the site neceszitated the adoption of a two- 
storied building—the girls being placed upon the 
upper floor and the infants upon the ground toor. 
The girls’ department is approached by a separate 
entrance and an easy staircase, the accommodation 
being as follows:—Schoolroom, 44 ft. by 22 ft. ; 
classroom, 20 ft. Gin. by 20 ft. ; cloakroom, 10 ft. by 
12 ft. ; lavatory, 12 ft. by 12ft. Theintants’ depart- 
ment is similar to that provided for the girls. The 
exterior is faced with local stone, and the roof is 
covered with stone slates from the Eyford Hill 
quarry, some few miles away. The accommodation 
gives a total of 290—viz., 154 infants and 136 girls ; 
the cost of the building being 3,263/. Mr. H. W. 
Chatters, architect, of Cheltenham, has designed and 
superintended the erection of the buildings, which 
have been erected by Messrs. George Howman 
& Co. 

PROPOSED WORKHOUSE, FYLDE, LANCASHIRE.— 
On the 15th inst. a special meeting of the Fylde 
Board of Guardians was held to consider the advis- 
ability of proceeding with the erection of the pro- 
posed new workhouse. In the course of the 
proceedings Mr. Heywood, of Messrs. Heywood & 
Harrison, Accrington and Lytham, the architects, 
explained the plans. It was ultimately agreed to 
erect the buildings. 

COUNCIL HOUSE, YARDLEY, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
—The new Council House and Public Oftices at 
Sparkhill, for the parish of Yardley, were opened on 
the 15th inst. The building including site and 
equipment, which has been erected at a cost of 
10,0001., adjoins the Sparkhill police-station. It is 
of brick, with stone dressings, and Cotswold stone 
tiled roof. There is a gable at each end, whilst the 
central portion is relieved by a circular bay running 
up to the roof. At the north end is a clock tower, 
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Palais. The members of this committee 
MM. Bonnat, J. P. Laurens, Gérôme, Benjamin 
Constant, Fremiet, Mercié, Detaille, and Carol 
Duran—the last-named appointed officially as Pre, 
sident of the Salon. The special committee wil 
act in councert with the Art Committee of the Pari 
Municipality ——The jury of the Ecole des Bean, 
Arts bave awarded the prize in decorative ae 
position (Section of Architecture) to M. Portier. 
only a “troisieme médaille,” however, has tee, 
awarded. The subject was the wall of a bathroom 
——M. Alfred Boucher, the sculptor, is just com. 
pleting an equestrian statue of the Shah gj 
Persia. M. Mercié has completed the mony. 
ment to Gounod, to be erected in the Par 
Monceau, Paris. The bust of the composer will 
be gery on a marble stele at the foot of 
which will be grouped three figures representin 
the composer’s three principal heroines—Mireije 
Sappho, and Margaret ; and by their side a figure 
seated at a clavecin personifies “ Inspiration."—_ 
M. Delrie, the sculptor, has been commissioned to 
execute, for the Bibliotheque Nationale, the bust of 
Labrouste. the architect of the portion of the 
building facing Rue Richelieu, as well as of the 
Gallery of Engravings. The Government bas ais; 
commissioned busts of various other persons con. 
cerned in the foundation of the National Library, 
AUSTRALIA.—A public meeting has recently been 
held in Sydney at the Town Hall for the purpose of 
discussing the best way of securing a new Building 
Act forthe city and New South Wales generally. 
The Mayor remarked that the hands of the City 
Council were practically tied in the matter of dedi. 
ing with insanitary and dilapidated buildings, stan 
areas, &c., as a result of the inefficiency of the 
existing Act. The President of the Institute of 
Architects, and the President of the Master Builders 
Association, spoke strongly in favour of the amend- 
ment of the law at present in force.——A retum 
made to the New South Wales Legislative Assembly 
shows that the expenditure on the parliamentary 
buildings, Sydney, from 1891 to Igor was 31,04. | 
——A large Presbyterian church is about to be | 
erected at Leura, New South Wales. —Durin 
the forthcoming recess the Minister for Works 
intends to expend 5,000]. in improvements 
to the ventilating and lighting of Parliament Hoos. 
Sydney.—Large additions are being made to the 
Sydney Art Gallery buildings. They comprise the 
erection of the main central portico with ten [oxic 
columns, the inner lobby, and the vestibule entrance 
to the galleries. The vestibule is being constructed 
wholly of stone, while the niches for statuary on 
either end and the entrances and exits are mb 
divided by detached columns. Mr. W. L. Vernon. 
the Government Architect, is of opinion that the 
work already done is sufficient to show the neces ı 
sity of redesigning the landscape features of the 
Outer Domain in its relation to the building. 


front. One communicates with the main staircase | floor are offices for the Clerk to the District Council: 
leading to the Council Chamber, and the other is | Clerk to the Heworth School Board, relieving officer, 
adapted for visitors to the surveyor's department. Ono assistant overseer, rate collector, school attendance 
the ground floor there are eight offices. The rate- | officer, together with large Board room for the use 
collectors will be accommodated in two offices. A | of the local Guardians and the Relief Committee of 
stone staircase leads to the first floor, and opens on | the Heworth School Board, with waiting-room 
to a corridor, divided into bays by piers and panelled | attached. There is also a telephone-room on this 
ceiling, and running the whole length of the Council | floor, with an additional spare ottice. On the 
Chamber and committee-rooms. The chamber j first floor, which is approached by a stone stair- 
measures 50 ft. by 27 ft. The roof is open tim- | case, are situated the Council Chamber and Board 
bered, and the apartment is lighted by stone} room for the District Council and the School 
mullioned windows and leaded lights facing Strat- | Board, committee-room, councillors’ retireng-room, 
ford-road, and a line of clearstory windows, filled | waiting-room, surveyor's offices, and rooms for 
with stained glass, on the opposite side. Entering | the medical officer and the sanitary inspector. In 
from Court-road is the depét, comprising fire-} the basement will be a fireproof strongroom, cellars, 
station, mortuary, stabling, workshops, messroom | &c., and on the attic floor rooms are provided for 
for the firemen, &c. Mr. A. Harrison was the] the caretaker. The Council Chamber is 40 ft. long 
architect. by 24 ft. wide. The committee-room will have 
WHITWORTH HALL, OWENS COLLEGE, MAN- | direct access to the Council Chamber by special 
CHESTER.~—The Whitworth Hall building, just com- |.doors. The building will be lighted with the elec- 
pleted, occupies the south-east angle of the Owens | tric light. The erection will be entirely of stone, 
College site, and, so to speak. completes the College | the walls being faced with coursed rock-faced 
buildings. Adjoining it on the north is the large | blocks, and the dressings will be moulded and 
tower which has for many years been the principal | polished. The design is Italian Renaissance. The 
feature of the college, and on the west stands the | cost of the building without the site will be about 
Christie Library, which is the last part of the|7,oool. The contract is let to Mr. John Wilkinson, 
college previously completed. The site is peculiarly | contractor, Felling, and the architect is Mr. H. 
adapted to the nature and requirements of the new | Miller, Felling. . 
building, for, being bounded as it is by streets on} TOWN AND COUNTY BANK, ABERDEEN.—The new 
two sides—viz., Oxford-street on the east and Bur- | branch building for the Town and County Bank, 
lington-street on the south—the entrances are very | which is to be erected at the foot of Marischal- 
commodious. Tbe Whitworth Hall proper is con- | street, on the site of the present building, will be 
fined to the upper story, the ground floor being | erected from plans prepared by Mr. R. G. Wilson. 
occupied by a number of rooms of relatively small | The chief elevations will be to Marischal-street and 
size. These are suitable for various purposes. | Regent Quay. The building will be of the Renais- 
Most of the rooms are about 18 ft. by 17, and | sance style. 
others are larger. One of them is intended to serve, 
if necessary, as a kitchen in connection with any 
banquets that may be held in the hall above. A 
wide carriage archway spans the space between the 
new hall and the older buildings. Out of this arch- 
way access can be obtained—northward into the 
old buildings, southward into the new. Immediately 
within the entrance of the new building is a hall 
with columns, out of which a wide corridor leads 
between the above-mentioned rooms into the stair- 
case hall, which is also approached from the street 
entrances in Oxford-street and Burlington-street. 
The staircase, which is screened from the hall 
by an arcade, divides right and left, and leads 
in the first instance into the floor of the building. 
Further flights of the staircase, which are con- 
fined within the angle-towers on the south end 
of the structure, lead not only to the raised seats 
at the back of the hall, but also to the galleries at 
the higher level. The width of the hall is so ft., 
and the total length is about 130 ft. Not all of the 
length, however, is visible, for the north end is 
partially blocked by the great stage, which is sur- 
mounted by galleries and by the large organ. The 
most striking feature of the hall is its roof. This is 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY, MANCHESTER.—Thefounda- 
tion-stone was laid on the 10th inst. of the Stuart- 
street generating station, near Philips Park. For 
purposes of economy, it was necessary to go outside 
the city proper to find ground for the station. Sub- 
Stations will have to be established—stations at 
Bennett-street, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Cheetham Hill, 
Denton, Didsbury, Fallowfield, Harpurhey, Moss 
Side, Newton Heath, Rusholme, Ardwick, and else- 
where. Dr, Kennedy, the adviser of the Corpora- 
tion, has general supervision of the scheme. The 
first two parts of the scheme are now being carried 
out. The first part is based on plans and specifica- 
tions prepared by Dr. Kennedy for the development 
of electrical energy representing 15,000 hp. The 
other part is based on the plans and specifications 
of Mr, Metzger, the City Electrical Engineer, and 
it provides tor energy representing 12.000 h.p. 
The buildings are steel-framed structures, the walls 
being filled in with brickwork. The engine-house 
is 114 ft. 6 in. long and 131 ft. wide and 60 ft. high, 
being divided into two bays of 53 ft. wide. Each 
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constructed in oak, and is a modification of what is bay will contain three engines of 2,500 h.p. There 

known as the hammer-beam roof, lts construction | jg also a centre bay of 25 ft., containing the con- r 

has necessitated the use of buttresses, which , : : MISCELLANEOUS. 


denser plant and other machinery. The boiler- 
house is 200 ft. long, 93 ft. wide, and 53 ft. high. 
The first instalment of plant will consist of twenty- 
four Babcock & Willcox boilers, supplying steam for 
engines of a capacity of 15,000 h.p. The engineer- 
ing works are being carried out by Dr. Kennedy, of 
London, Messrs. C. S. Allott & Son, civil engineers, 
of Manchester, being responsible for the buildings 
and constructional works, which are being carried 
out under their supervision. 

WATER SCHEME, BARNSLEY.—On the 17th inst. 
a Local Government Board inquiry was held at 
the Barnsley Town Hall relative to the application 
of the Town Council to borrow 120,000l. for pur- 
poses of water supply. There were present Alder- 
man Ralev, Chairman of the Water Committee ; 
Mr. J. H. Taylor, Borough Surveyor; Mr. Hawksley, 
Consulting Waterworks Engineer, and others. Mr. 
Hawksley said the actual cost ot the embankment 
would be practically roo per cent. more than the 
amount originally estimated. This was due entirely to 
the great rise in the price of labour and materials, and 
it had also been found necessary to go to a greater 
depth in order to get a good foundation. The un- 
expected nature of the strata had also increased the 
cost. The Sheffield Corporation had taken over the 
obligations of Barnsley with regard to compensa- 
tion water, and they had been able to reduce the 
area, but the capacity of the reservoir, owing to its 
having been deepened, would not be reduced. The 
estimate for the filter beds had been increased from 
12,000/, to 28,0001., though nothing had yet been 
done beyond the clearing of the land for their con- 
struction. The population to be supplied was 
93,000. 


pleasantly break up the long length of the building, 
and are in harmony with the buttresses of the 
earlier museum buildings. The principals, which are 
in the form of pointed arches, are sustained at either 
side of the hall by six granite columns. The windows 
at the sides have two lights each, and are divided in 
their height by transoms. These windows. as well 
as the large window at the south end, are filled with 
coloured glass, but the latter is further enriched by 
the addition of arms, chiefly those of benefactors of 
the college. All the visible woodwork is of oak. 
The hall is pot fitted with fixed seats, as the 
variety of uses to which it will be put would 
render such an arrangement impracticable. 
The stone used— Minera stone—is the same as that 
which has been employed in the rest of the college 
buildings, and the style of the work is more or less 
identical with tbat which has hitherto been executed 
from the designs of Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A. The 
interior height of the hall from the floor to the apex 
of the roof is 05 ft. The towers at the south end— 
which have naturally been kept low so as not to 
unpleasantly rival the main tower of the college— 
rise only to a beight of roo ft. above the pavement. 
Many firms have been engaged in the construction. 
The general contractors were Messrs. Southern & 
Sons, under whom Messrs. Corcoran carried out the 
masonry. Mr. John Grundy has done tbe heating, 
the wrought-iron work was by Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard, & Co., and the stained glass by Mr. George 
Wragg. Mr. Oppenheimer has executed the mosaic 
floors, and the whole of the work has been under 
the supervision of Mr. William Rutherford, per- 
manent clerk of the works at the College. Mr. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—The Albion Clay Company have removed ther 
offices to larger premises at Members Mansions 
38, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 

HUDDERSFIELD MASTER BUILDERS ANNUAL 
DINNER.—The annual dinner in connection with 
the Huddersfield and District Master Builder 
Federation and Quarry Owners’ Association wa: 
held at the Masonic Hall, Fitzwilliam-street, on the 
18th inst. Alderman W. H. Jessop presided, ax 
he first submitted the loyal toast, Mr. T.S. Ua 
thorne, in submitting the toast of “The Yorkshire 
Federation,” remarked that for fifty years the met 
had been aliowed to organise amongst themselves 
and when there had been trouble the employers tad 
simply been at their mercy. There had been local 
organisations, but what with jealousy aud Hi 
thing and another they had not done much g i 
Owing to the action of their President, the Depe 
tion came into existence about four years 2go. y 
it was as yet only in its infancy. The asi 
federation was that instead of being ias 
they were now united in one body, eae 
hoped in a few years’ time the se 
would be joined together all over Eng 
—Mr. J. Biggin (Selby), in response, urg ee 
advisability of bringing all the sub-trades 12 = 
association. They would never have the P 6 
they ought to have, and have the things they n a 
until the trades were bound together in one nà 
association. In so far with the joiners aia 
been no friction whatever, but there had beea sal 
the plumbers, slaters, painters, and pasee a 
there was a little jealousy and a little ill- 
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Paul Waterhouse has been mainly instrumental in C e which he hoped to see put on one side, aone a 
carrying out his father’s ideas.— Manchester Courier. might say at the present time it was a very 0” 

PUBLIC OFFICES, FELLING, DURHAM.—This FOREIGN. 


roblem, and a way had not presented © 
for the little difficulty to be bridged er 
Mr. W. R. Thompson (Dewsbury) Rave ilder 
Huddersfield and District Master ee 
Federation and Quarry Owners Aso iato: 
After referring to the advance of the rae 
during the short time it had been in ad të 
said the masters in Huddersfield had are i 
gether more amicably than had those tape 
towns. He hoped this feeling would OO, 
prow, asit was recessary for the mae + AS 
members not cnly of the Master Buil oe ed in 
tion, but of oth:r associations interes 


building, the foundation-stone of which was laid on 
the 2oth inst., is intended to provide accommodation 
for the various public bodies and officials of the 
district. The site is situated on Sunderland-road, 
and the building will have a frontage of about 
130 ft. to the roadway. The main entrance-hall, 
which is 10ft. wide, will be approached by a flight 
of steps from the roadway, and a clock tower will 
be carried up immediately over the entrance toa 
height of 65 ft. from the road level. Corridors 
branch off on either side of the main hall, and 
here the various offices are situated. On the ground 


FRANCE.—The jury in the competition opened at 
Albi for a new covered market have given the com- 
mission to M. J. Andre Michelin, constructional 
engineer, of Paris. A premium has been awarded 
to M. Gabelle, of Marseilles.——The jury in the 
competition for a girl's school at Algiers have 
awarded the first premium to M. Darbeda, Govern- 
ment Architect. M. Bevia obtained the second 
premium, and M. Soussy the third.——The Prefect 
of the Seine has appointed a committee of eight to 
decide as to works to be admitted to the 
permanent art gallery to be formed at the Peti 
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welfare of the trade. Having taken an active part 
in those associations for a number of years, he 
now saw the necessity of every section of 
the trade joining hands. He also urged the 
advisability of building up a reserve fund. 
Mr. L. Radcliffe, in response, also remarked 
upon the necessity of combination amongst the 
masters, otherwise the Association would not be of 
much good. He referred to the question which 
had been brought before some of the public bodies 
of the town with regard to the employment of 
certain firms who had agreed to pay standard 
wages. A list had been issued of the firms who 
had agreed to these terms, but there were a number 
of firms in the town who did not appear on the 
list, and amongst these were some of the best firms 
in the town. It seemed to him that it was very 
hard that these firms should be debarred from 
sending in their prices, and it might result in the 
ratepayers having to suffer. Mr. John Hirst (Cleck- 
heaton) gave “The Town and Trade of Hudders- 
field,” and Alderman Calvert and Mr. Jobn Dawson 
responded. Other toasts were “ The Visitors,” sub- 
mitted by Mr. J. H. Taylor, and responded te by 
Mr. Connell (Selby) and Mr. J. Berry, and “The 
President,” by Mr. John Pyrah. 

BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE.—The 
Committee have arranged for a very important test 
to take place on Wednesday next with a large ware- 
house tloor constructed entirely of Karri and Jarrah 
wood, the floor being constructed on the same 
principle as recently adopted for the large ware- 
houses in the new Free Port at Hamburg. There 
will also be tests with Karri and Jarrah doors for 
comparison with the fire resistance of oak and 
teak doors. A large attendance of visitors is 
anticipated, including several foreign corre- 
spondents who will be specially visiting London. 
—It is announced that the Silver Medal which the 
Committee offered for the best Essay on fire- 
resisting materials exhibited at the International 
Fire Exhibition of 1901, at Berlin, has been awarded 
to Lieutenant Elsner, of Berlin, the assessors being 
Chief Officer Giersberg, of Berlin, and Mr. Edwin 
O. Sachs, the Chairman of the Committee. The 
essay will be published in the Official Government 
Report of the Exhibition in the German language, 
and also in the Committee's publications in an 
English translation. 

COLLAPSE OF A MILL IN BELFAST.—A most 
serious accident occurred in Smithfield Spinning 
Mill, Belfast, on Monday morning. The accident 
came without any warning, and before the slightest 
effort could be made by the workpeople to escape 
from the building. Shortly before 10 o'clock the 
walls of three large rooms used for reeling pur- 
poses collapsed with a loud crash, bringing floors, 
machinery, and workers, many of whom were 
women, down with them to the basement. The 
mill was surrounded with a dense cloud of dust, 
which continued to rise for a considerable period 
from the ruins. As soon as the dust cleared some- 
what it was evident that numbers of workpeople 
were struggling in the débris. Several men and 
women were quickly extricated, some unconscious, 
others apparently dead. The fire brigade was 
quickly on the scene, and very soon ten persons, 
sume dead, were taken out ; but an immense heap 
of brick, mortar, twisted machinery, and iron 
girders had yet to be tackled. The huge building 
is divided in two from top to bottom. Many 
who escaped being buried alive were seriously 
injured by the falling beams and machinery. 
The mill, which is the property of the Smithfield 
Flax Spinning and Weaving Co., has been working 
for over fifty years. Mr. Arthur Heardman, 
managing director, in an interview, attributed the 
accident to the collapse uf one of the piers of the 
mill, The walls, he stated, have never shown any 
sign of weakness. The manager of the mill has 
expressed the opinion that the pillars supporting 
the first floor gave way, and that the entire upper 
portion of the building thus was brought down. 
Other theories to account for the collapse of the 
mill have been mentioned. 


YORKSHIRE FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS.—The annual dinner of the Yorkshire 
Federation of Building Trades Employers was held 
on the 16th inst. at the Windmill Hotel, York. 
Councillor Mansfield, York, President, occupied the 
chair, The company numbered about 130. After 
dinner the usual loyal and patriotic toasts were 
honoured. Mr. John Dawson (Huddersfield) sub- 
mitted the toast of “The National and County 
Federations.” He remarked that if they were true 
to themselves, they would lift up the building trade 
to its proper dignity and level. They were not 
associated together for the purpose of aggression 
of their workpeople. On the other hand, they 
desired the latter to do that which was just, fair, 
and honest to their employers. There were some 
things in the building trade that would not bear the 
light of day. There were honest, good workmen, 
but they were overridden, and not allowed 
to have their way.—Mr. J. Lowry (Newcastle), 
in responding, said the Federation had advanced 
much during the last few years. It was doing 
good work throughout the country, and he had no 
oubt would continue to do so. Mr. G. White 
(Sunderland), in proposing “The Yorkshire Federa- 
tion,” acknowledged the support given by the society 
to the Tyneside employers during the protracted 
dispute of last year. The President replied, sub- 


mitting that it was their duty to see that their 
clients got value for their money, and to educate 
the men to a higher ideal than that of doing the 
minimum amount of work for the maximum amount 
of pay. Ald. Jessop (Huddersfield) also responded, 
—At the business meeting in the afternoon, the 
President urged upon the members greater loyalty 
and devotion to the Yorkshire Federation and its 
work during the ensuing year. The annual report 
and balance-sheet were presented and adopted as a 
most satisfactory record of the past year’s work. 
The question of uniform working hours for the 
operatives was held over until the various branch 
reports came in. It was resolved that all ex-presi- 
dents of the Yorkshire Federation be admitted 
members of the Executive Council, ex-officio. The 
treasurer, Mr. W. R. Thompson (Dewsbury), in 
retiring from his office after four years’ arduous 
labours, received the thanks of the Federation ; 
and Mr. W. E. England (Barnsley) was elected to 
the facancy. Mr. Geo. Sfanley, of Hull, was re- 
elected to the position of secretary. 

OPEN SPACES AND PLAYGROUNDS.—Subscriptions 
have been made by the Corporation of London 
(Gool.), the U.D. Council of Walthamstow (300/.), 
and Mr. E. North Buxton (300/.), towards the esti- 
mated cost (1,800/.) of adding about three acres of 
water area to the Hollow Pond. The Corporation 
laid out the ornamental pond, which is available 
for swimming and boating, four or five years ago in 
some swampy ground of the Leyton Flats, which 
form the southern portion of Epping Forest.— 
The London Playing Fields Society have acquired 
the Magdalen playing ground, at Earlsfield Sta- 
tion, on the London and South-Western line, in 
place of the Burntwood Field, which is now to be 
converted for building purposes. The society have 
taken a lease of about thirty acres, at Raynes Park, 
recently bought by Lord Alverstone, Lord Kinnaird, 
Sir E. Chandos-Leigh, and others, and to be trans- 
ferred to the society as soon as the purchase-money, 
about 4,o00/, is forthcoming. To that sum the 
Trustees of the London Parochial Charities Fund 
contribute 1,000}.—It is stated that Mr. W. H. 
Lever has offered to Bolton, his native town, an 
estate which extends over 300acres, and comprises 
Rivington Park, and will lay out the park and 
grounds for purposes of recreation and resort, by dis- 
mantling the farms, removing the fences, and other- 
wise clearing the ground; and that Colonel G. A. 
Cooper, of Barrington Park, Burford, is about 
to present Grant Lodge and its grounds to Elgin, 
his birthplace. The house and grounds, of forty 
acres, lie near the cathedral—The Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association have agreed to lay out 
the churchyard of St. Paul's, Larkhall-rise, Clapham, 
and the garden of St. Philip’s, Avondale-square, Old 
Kent-road, S.E., and invite contributions to a sum 
of Sol. for making a school playground in Bethnal 
Green. The Society have under consideration the 
excessive and unskilful lopping of trees in various 
quarters of London, and intend to oppose the pro- 
jected construction of a second tubular railway 
beneath Hampstead Heath. 

INCORPORATED CHURCH-BUILDING SOCIETY — 
This Society held its usual monthly meeting on 
Thursday, the 16th inst., at the Society’s House, 
7, Dean's Yard, Westminster Abbey, S W., the Rev. 
Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. Grants of 
money were made in aid of the following objects, 
viz.:—Building new churches at : Glass Houghton, 
St. Paul, near Castleford, Yorks, 40}. ; Lansdowne, 
Holy Trinity, near Burton-on-Trent, Derby, 25). ; 
Scarborough, St. Saviour, Yorks, 4ol.; South 
Retford, Notts, 8o/.; Upton Park, St. Alban, Essex, 
150l.; Middlesbrough, St. Columba, Yorks, 1304. in 
lieu of former grant of 112/.;  Pockthorpe, 
Emmanuel, near Norwich, rool. in lieu of former 
grant of 7o/.; and Thornaby-on-Tees, St. Luke, 
Yorks, 70l. in lieu of former grant of 40/.; and 
towards enlarging or otherwise improving tbe 
accommodation in the churches at Gunness, near 
Doncaster, Lincs., 5/.; Hartshorne, St. Peter, near 
Burton-on-Trent, Derby, 20/. ; Hull, St. Barnabas, 
iol. ; and Newland, St. Augustine (Hull), 20/. The 
Society likewise accepted the trust of a sum of 
money as a repair fund for the Church of St. 
Andrew, Horbling, Lincs. The following grants 
were also paid for works completed :—Sparkbrook, 
Emmanuel, near Birmingham, 5ool. on account of a 
grant of 1,000/.; Hanley, St. Jude, near Stoke-on- 
Trent, 250/.; Chevening, St. Botolph, near Seven- 
oaks, Kent, 30/.; Llanfihangel-Glyn Myfyr, St. 
Michael, Denbigh, 10/.; Mannisytree, St. Michael 
and All Angels, Essex, 25/.; Willesden, St. Matthew, 
Middlesex, 250/. ; Plumstead, St. Paul, Kent, 150l. ; 
West Malling, St. Mary, Kent, 50/.; Preston, St. 
Matthias, Brighton, 201, ; and West Bromwicb, The 
Good Shepherd, Staffs, 25/. In addition to this the 
sum of 143/. was paid towards the repairs of fifteen 
churches from trust funds held by the Society. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS.—Mr. 
G. C. Haite continued his course of lectures to the 


Northern District of the Institute of British 


Decorators, in the Museum Galleries of the 
Manchester School of Art, on Thursday, the 16th 
inst., his subject being “ Decoration: Its Methods 
and Materials.” The lecturer said he must assume his 
audience to be conversant with the lecture delivered 
by him at Shettield on November 28 last, when he 
dealt with the subject of decoration from a 
historic point of view; and he must also assume 
that he was addressing an audience of decorators. 


The connexion between architecture and decoration 
was of the greatest importance, and decorators 
should carefully study their relationship. Un- 
fortunately in many cases of domestic decoration, 
with which one had to deal, there was no architec- 
ture worthy of the name; and to that extent, the 
decorator had nothing to work upon. There was 
much that was repulsive to good taste in the mis- 
application of form and colour in pictorial and 
decorative art, in jewellery, and even in adver- 
tising posters. It really seemed as if in the latter 
direction an official censorship was necessary. It 
was anomalous that we should have a censor- 
ship of plays for instance, and no supervision 
of what passed as art in many of our public 
places. Bad decoration was, moreover, sup- 
posed to entail no consequences. The lecturer 
then spoke at considerable length on the 
principles of ornament. There were people who 
ridiculed the idea of law in decoration. Applied 
art, however, depended on law. The essential 
principles, underlying everything else, were fitness 
and beauty. Their application must be fit as to 
time, fit for the place, fit for the object decorated, 

and fit as to the medium employed. He enumerated 
some of the laws which were interpretations of the 
principles referred to: symmetry, balance, propor- 

tion, spacing, subordination, repose, radiation, 

contrast, repetition, rhythm, &c. Beauty might be 
defined as a harmonious co-operation of many 
pleasing qualities. Decoration was subject to many 

limitations, and often these limitations conferred 

positive advantages. Take, for instance, the 

Moorish prohibition of the imitation of nature. As 

a result of that, we had the use of many forms 

showing very beautiful results. The limitations 

imposed by lines in lead light work were an abso- 

lute necessity, yet once recognised, what possibili- 

ties arose in their use. In stencilled ornament the 

fact of having to use ties imposed certain limita- 

tions. When properly employed, ties became a 

very effective part of the ornament. Coming to 

essentially modern forms of decoration, there 

appeared to be two schools of thought in existence, 

one of which would prohibit many examples of 

manufactured goods, believing that the true sphere 

of the decorator was in the production of ornament 

in the flat, and the other recognising that the goods 

made ready to hand were a product of the time, 

meeting real needs, and their use, therefore, quite ° 
legitimate. The first idea implies that ore exe- 

cutant should be a designer, and he was in favour 

of this, if the men could only be found. We must 

differentiate, however, between a designer and a 

house-painter, for design required a master hand. 

He would urge upon all decorators the desirability 

of having private designs, prepared for them by 

competent designers. Such men could offer great 

advantages to their clients. Speaking of the many 

relief materials now in use, the lecturer pointed out 

many decorative possibilities, if only the circum- 

stances attending their use were fully considered. 

These materials were put into the decorator’s hand 

in an incomplete state, and left for him to finish. 

By a wise selection and use of them, good effects 

might be produced. 

PRESENTATION BY PENRHYN QUARRYMEN.—The 
following is a copy of a resolution passed at a meet- 
ing of the workmen and officials now employed at 
the Penrhyn Quarry :—“ Resolved unanimously, 
that we, the workmen and officials now employed 
at the Penrhyn Quarry, beg to tender to the Hon. 
Ina Douglas Pennant our most respectful and 
sincere congratulations on the occasion of her ap- 
proaching marriage, and to ask her kind acceptance 
of the accompanying tea kettle and candelabra, 
which we are proud to have the privilege of offering 
as an expression of our sincere regard and esteem 
for herself personally, and our attachment and 
respect for Lord and Lady Penrhyn and family, 
from whom we have always received, in health 
and in sickness, the greatest possible kindness and 
consideration. Signed on behalf of the workmen 
and officials:—H. P. Meares, R. Williams, W. 
McKie, J. Jack, E. Mills Roberts, David D. Davies, 
H. P. Roberts, R. J. Jones, William Thomas, John 
Evans, W. J. Grithth, Sia Thomas, Robert Jones, 
David Pritchard, Melancthon Williams, Percival 
Jones, William Roberts, John Williams, David 
Evans, William Edwards, W. W. Jones, William 
Roberts, John Ellis Jones, and Henry Pritchard.” 

THE EAST END DWELLINGS COMPANY.—From 
the report of this company, to be submitted to the 
nineteenth ordinary general meeting on February 3, 
we learn that terms have been arranged for a 
building lease of an important site in Bethnal 
Green, with frontages to Globe-road, Cyprus-street, 
and Gauber-street. As extensive building operations 
are now being carried on by the company on other 
sites in the immediate neighbourhood, it is not pro- 
posed at once to demolish the houses which are now 
on the land, but to wait for two or three years 
before beginning to rebuild. The new “Gretton 
Houses” on the Victoria Park-square Estate were 
opened in the autumn, and at the close of the year 
ninety-seven of the 163 tenements were let. Satis- 
factory progress is being made with the four blocks 
of dwellings on the site of the old Militia Barracks, 
and it is anticipated that they will all be ready for 
occupation in the summer. The new buildings on 
this site, which have been named “Thornhill 
Houses,” are also progressing satisfactorily, wud will 
be ready for occupation during the summer, 
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NORMAN ARCHES, CHATHAM.—A meeting was | tional works, should be ascertained as provided by | had in his possession the plans and specifications ane 
held at Chatham last week to consider what course | clause 13 of the contract. The contract further | relating to a theatre at Edinburgh which, he thought, ate, 
should be adopted with reference to the Norman | provided that at the settlement of the accounts the | might be of assistance to the defendant who was the -y 
arches recently discovered in pulling down a portion | amount paid by the contractor to the artists or | architect for the buildings in question, Ears yee 
of the parish church for the purpose of rebuilding | tradesmen, and the value of such works executed | version of an interview which he had with Mr. ate 
the old Georgian nave. Letters were read from | by the contractor, should be set against all such pro- Arber was that the latter told him that it would be rid? 
Dean Hole, Major-General Sir Charles Warren, and | visional sums or any sum provided for additional | a great assistance to him in the preparation of the cur! 
others, expressing a hope that steps would be taken | works, and the nce should be added to or| plans if he could be furnished with specifications PEE 
to ensure the preservation of these interesting relics | deducted from the contract sum. and asked Earl to prepare them, and that he (Earl) ae 
of the original Norman church. A resolution was | The specification contained this clause: “provide | would make the aecessary arrangements with pot 
moved in favour of enlarging the scope of the | and fix iron balcony railings to design (allow 20l. for | Robertson for payment and the work to be done. gak 


restoration scheme so as to include this proposal ; 
and it was stated that it would entail an 
additional expenditure of 1,000]. Three Noncon- 
formists of the borough strongly supported the 
preservation of “monuments of the past which 
connect Chatham with the days of William the 
Conqueror,” and the motion was carried unani- 
mously, it being arranged that a special fund should 
be raised for the purpose. It was stated that con- 
tracts had been signed for the final section of the 
restoration scheme at a cost of 6,000l. 

WINDOW, ST. MICHAEL'S, MYLAND.—A _ two-light 
memorial window to a lady has been placed in this 
church. The subject is the Angel Gabriel standing 
over the cage ee of the deceased, who is 
received by the Saviour. The artist is Mr. E. J. 
Prest, of London. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE BRADFORD BUILDING TRADE SETTLEMENT: 
—On the 14th inst. Mr. A. Gadie, representing the 
Bradford Master Builders’ Association, and Mr. T. 
Dalbridge, sen., representing the Operative Masons’ 
Society, waited upon the Mayor of Bradford (Mr. 
W. C. Lupton) at the Town Hall, and formally 
gave their approval to the terms agreed upon on 
the previous day, under which a settlement was 
effected in the dispute between the masters and 
their employees. The suggestion that a Board of 
Conciliation should be formed was then taken into 
consideration, and it was agreed, on the suggestion 
of Mr. Gadie, assented to by Mr. Dalbridge, that 
Mr. Lupton should be invited to act as chairman of 
a Conciliation Board which should consist of five 
masters and five operatives, to be elected by the 
yespective societies. Mr. Lupton, it was under- 
stood, was to continue to hold office apart from his 
occupancy of the Mayoral chair. Mr. Lupton 
agreed to serve in this capacity, and the proceed- 
ings closed with an ession of thanks to him for 
the efforts he had made to bring the dispute in the 
building trade to a conclusion. 

BIRMINGHAM BUILDING TRADE.—The master 
builders of Birmingham, it will be remembered, 
recently notified the men in the various branches of 
the trade of their desire to so modify the working 
rules as to secure uniformity of working hours. At 
present the hour of commencing work varies with 
the occupations of the men, and the desire is to 
remove what must necessarily be a source of con- 
fusion and inconvenience. In consequence of trade 
depression they also notified certain reductions of 
wages—in the case of plasterers and masons id. per 
hour, fixers (who are engaged in fixing masonry) xd. 
per hour, and all the rest of the trades $d. per hour. 
It was hardly likely that the men would agree to 
these proposals, and now that their replies have 
been received it is found that they have formally 
novhed their opposition to any change, except in 
the c.. ‘e of the carpenters and plumbers, who, as a 
counte ‘last, demand an advance of 4d. per hour. 
The con, ‘ittee of the Birmingham Master Builders’ 
Associatio 1 met on the 17th inst. to consider the 
position. There was a large attendance, and after 
a long discussion it was resolved to invite the re- 
presentatives of the men to a conference on an 
early day.—Birmingham Post. 
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LEGAL. 
ACTION AGAINST A BUILDING OWNER. 
IMPORTANT POINT. 


THE case of Hobbs v. Turner came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Romer and Mathew, on the 
17th inst., on the appeal of the defendant from the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Kennedy in the King’s 
Bench Division in favour of the plaintitf. 

In this case the plaintiff, a metal worker, sought 
to recover from the defendant 27/. tos. for work 
supplied for a house which was being erected for 
defendant by a builder under the supervision of an 
architect. The house was built under a contract in 
the form issued by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the contract price being 4.700/. The 
work was to be paid for by instalments as the work 
proceeded on the architect's certificate. Clause 28 
of the contract provided that the provisional sums 
mentioned in the specification of materials to be 
supplied, or for work to be done by special artists or 
tradesmen, or for other works or tttings to the 
building, should be paid and expended at such times 
and in such amounts to such persons as the archi- 
tect should direct, and the sums so expended should 
be pavable by the contractor without discount or 


v 


tion, or ; 
anen It was further provided that the value 


of works which 


t of provisional sunie. or in addi- 


certificate to the defendant, who kept it, but 


for the money. 
the plaintiff's solicitor’s hands, the defendant denied 
liability, alleging that he had a claim against the 
builder for bad work. 
that it would be wrong to the plaintif to make him 
get payment of his money from the bnilder who had 
not had the money, and who, but for the certificate 
against the defendant, would have had a certificate 
including the amount in question, months before. 
He was of opinion that the suggested claim by the 
defendant against the builder, which was at most a 
claim for damages which might or might not 
succeed, did not affect the matter, and gave judg- 
ment for the plaintiff for the amount claimed, with 
costs. Hence the present appeal of the defendant. 


the Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, said 
that, in his opinion, when one looked at the whole 
of the contract taken together, and not relying upon 
any one particular clause, the proper inference to be 
drawn as regarded this particular class of work was 
that it was intended thatthe building owner, and not 
the builder, should be the principal. 
entered into a contract for any of this class of work, 
he might make himself liable to the tradesman or 
artist ; but as he was acting under the general scope 
of the contract, he would be acting .as the agent of 
the building owner, and would create privity of con- 
tract between the building owner and the trades- 
man or artist. 
the tradesman or artist contracting with the 
builder in such a way as to debar himself 
from resorting to the building owner. 
that kind occurred in the present case. The plaintiff 
was put into relation with the defendant through 
the architect, and the order was given to the 
plaintiff by the architect. 
sent to the builder by the plaintitf, the architect 
gave a certificate against the defendant and not 
against the builder, and sent it to the defendant. 


initial liability of the defendant in respect of this 
class of work was established, and that all the 
parties dealt upon that footing, He thought that 
the appeal should be dismissed. 


appellant, and Mr. 


by the employer to the said artists or 


were to be executed by the con- 
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this, irrespective of carriage, fixing, and profit).” 
The architect (Mr. J. L. Williams) decided that the 
plaintiff, Mr. Hobbs, was to supply the ironwork for 
the balconies, and the builder asked Mr. Hobbs to 
send the designs to Mr. Williams, which he did. 
Mr. Williams, however, rejected the designs and 
sent the plaintiff his own designs. The ironwork 
was sent by the plaintitf to the builder, who had 
given the measurements and quantities, and the 
goods were invoiced and debited to the builder. 
Subsequently, on the invitation of the builder, Mr. 
Hobbs sent hin his account. Later on, the buiider 
wrote to Mr. Hobbs stating that Mr. Williams 
would certify the amount direct to the building 
owner (the defendant), which Mr. Williams 
did, giving a certificate in favour of the 
plaintiff for 27i. 10s. The plaintiff sent this 


The plaintitf’s case was that Earl then proceeded to 


Arber, on the other hand, denied that he ever said 
anything or did anything to convey to Earl the idea 
that he was intending to pay for the specifications 
at alj, or that he requested Earl to prepare them for 
him. Mr. Justice Bigham accepted Mr. Arber's 
version of what took place, and said that in his 
opinion the specifications were drawn out by Earl 
for the benefit of Robertson in preparing the bills 
of quantities, which were used by Mr. Arber 
in his capacity as architect. His lordship was 
of opinion that Mr. Arber was not liable to 
pay for the preparation of the specifications, 
but if the Court of Appeal should decide that be 
was wrong in holding that Mr. Robertson's 


he found as a fact that 40l. would be ample pay- 
ment for the work which was almost entirely desk 
work and consisted of little more than copies of 
the specifications which Earl had in his possession 


made no reply to the applications by the plaintitf 
As soonas the matter was placed in 


Mr. Justice Kennedy held | accordingly entered judgment for the defendant 
with costs. Hence the present appeal of the 
plaintiff. 


At the conclusion of the appellants’ case their 


Bigham and dismissed the appeal with costs. -~- 
Mr. Nepean was counsel for the appellaot, and 
Mr. Schillar for the respondent. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


10,981.—A TUNNELLING-SHIELD: C. G. Hasting. 
—A curved cutting-edge is formed by bringing the 
inner and outer cylinders together in front, a 
slotted hood being placed at the rear ; the hydraulic 
advancing cylinders, which are held with pivoted 
yokes to allow of their being turned aside, are laid 
between trusses which strengthen the partitions of 
the space between the cylinders, and there are 
partitions and floors with front cutting-edges that 
divide the middle part into cells into which 
deflecting-plates direct the spoil; hinged duors 
fitted with hinged louvres are arranged in removable 
bulkheads in front of each of the cells. 

17,005.—STOPPING-PIECES FOR EARTHENWARE 


At the conclusion of the arguments of Counsel, 


If the builder 


That could only be got rid of by 


either joined on to the pipe-socket before the pipe 
is dried or fired, or cemented to it when the pipe 
has been fired; the stopper can be chipped away 
along a groove, as the internal diameter of the 
tlange exceeds the external diameter of the 
pipe-spigot ; the invention will serve for a socket, 
having an annular shoulder as is specified in Nos 
9.300 of 1891, and 30.241 of 1897. 
17.008. — APPLIANCES FOR WINDOW SASHES: 
W. K. Lee.—At the lower ends of sliding stile. 
secured to the cords, are pivots or studs about 
which the sashes can be turned. Pivoted catches 
will hold the sliding stiles as the sashes are beng 
taken out of the frames, and thumb-screws in 
screwed plates fasten the stiles tu the sashes. eins 
17,024,—A CONTRIVANCE FOR USE WITH WIS 
pows: R. Vachcll.—The inventor's object i3 to 
obviate the risk of trapping one’s hand between 
the sill and the falling sash. He attaches ae 
the frame beneath the upper sash, which ¥ 
thereby be sustained in the event of the cords being 
broken. ana 
17,036.—SCALES FOR DRAUGHTSMENS USE: 7. 


Nothing of 
Although the invoice was 


He thought, looking at the contract as a whole, the 


The Lords Justices concurred, 
Mr. Clavell Salter appeared as counsel for the 


Arthur Powell tor the re- 
spondent. 


CLAIM BY THE EXECUTORS OF A QUANTITY 
SURVEYOR AGAINST AN ARCHITECT. 


THE case of Leach v. Arber came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Romer and Mathew, on 
the 15th inst., on the appeal of the plaintiff from 
the decision of Mr. Justice Bigham, sitting without 
a jury, in the King’s Bench Division on January 14 
and 15, 1901. The case was fully reported in the 
Builder of January 19, 1901. 

The action was brought by the executors of a 
gentleman named Robertson, a quantity surveyor 
who had died, to recover from the defendant. an 
architect, a reasonable sum for the preparation of 
some specifications required for the construction of 
a theatre and hotel at Plymouth, The question for 
determination was whether there was an implied 
promise on the part of the defendant to pay for the 
work, it being admitted by the plaintitfs that there 
was no express promise on his part. It seemed 
that in 1397 a Mr. Earl was employed by Mr. 
Robertson to assist him in the preparation of 
the bills of quantities for the theatre and hotel 
in question, and he was employed by Mr. Robertson 
on the terms that the remuneration that Mr. 
Robertson was to receive for the work should be 
divided equally between them. Mr. Earl did assist 
Mr, Robertson in the preparation of the bills of 
quantities, and received from Mr. Robertson in his 
lifetime the remuneration he was entitled to. When 
the bills of quantities were about to be prepared 
Robertson appeared to have discovered that Earl 


end pieces in such 3 


them their zeros shall coincide at a hole, in E 
end-piece, in alignment with the slit. PETG 
material is laid over the drawing or plan, whi m 
then be enlarged or reduced by plotting points 
a needle fixed through the hole in either of the 
end-pieces. 

oA COMBINED LIQUID AND SPRING Door: 
CHECK: W. H. Taylor.—A piston in a 0 
cylinder that contains the liquid is joined kich i 
connecting-rod to a crank upon a shaft w ing 
joined indirectly to the inner end of a spiral spring. 
of which the outer end is to the ere 
a lever from the squared end of the ite 
attached to the door-frame ; the piston impels " 
liquid through a by-pass (a ecrew-down we 
lating the rate) as the spring closes the 2 a 
the door can be caused to shut either path Hs 
quickly by an adjustment of the angular 
between the piston and the shaft-lever. 
chanism may avail for right or alec 
joining the inner end of the spring to 7 
which one can lift out with the spring a0 a oe 
a feather on the sleeve joining it to anota ei 
to which a pawl gearing with teeth upon the Kang 
cunnects the lever. 


draw out the specifications for the buildings. Mr. at 


executors were not entitled to recover ia the action ot 


Lordships aftirmed the decision of Mr. Justice ae 


PIPES AND JUNCTIONS: R. Ewing.—The stopper is zy 


mmi 


relating to the Edinburgh theatre. His Lordship 20a 


wee 
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17,056.— A MACHINE FOR WORKING WOOD, 
STONE, METAL, &c.: F. Midböe.—The machine is 
devised for turning, cutting, or boring in connexion 
with a copying-lathe ; a pivoted lever upon a slide 
is worked by a templet, which is driven from the 
mandrel by the moving of a pin lengthwise in its 
guides, an adjustable spring forces a rod against 
the lever of which the upper end presses against 
the rod which is secured to the tool-slide ; the 
other slide that carries the pivots of the lever can 
be moved vertically so as to vary the motion im- 
parted to the tool and thereby change the dimen- 
sions of the work. 

17,058. —APPLIANCE FOR CHIMNEYS AND STOVE- 
PIPES: W. A. Gay and R. D. Arguc.—An inner pipe 
having hooded openings is carried upon tabs which 
engage with eyes upon the stove-pipe or lie upon 
the top of the chimney; the pipe may consist of 
two separated halves, and a damper be inserted 


' between the two parts or in a contracted outlet 


formed in the lower half. 

17,001.—MEANS OF JOINING WOODEN POSTS TO 
STONE, CONCRETE, OR METAL: F. W. Commons. 
—In the case of a post fastened with a tubular 
metallic key to a foundation of stone the end of the 
post is recessed for taking a damp-proof layer of 
cement or asphalt and a corrugated hoop-iron band 
is driven into it, a dowel or wedge serving to 
expand the wood in the tube; the posts may be 
built up in sections to be joined together by tubes, 
dowels, and cross-bolts that are passed through 
plates of metal. 

17,086.—MECHANISM FOR USE IN WORKING 
CRANES: W. Deutsch.—To make the crane turn 
automatically asthe load nearly reaches the height 
required, a sleeve having screw threads carries the 
lower pivot of the jib, and on toa bracket of the 
jib is pivoted the short end of a lever that engages 
between the threads and has an eye in its longer 
end through which the jib-rope is passed. As the 
eye is engaged by the load, or by a projection from 
the rope, the turning of the lever upon its pivot 
makes the crane turn around its pivot. In another 
form the rope is passed from the jib directly to the 
drum and the screw threads are made on the crane- 
post. 

17,103.—AN APPLIANCE FOR CLEANSING DRAINS : 
W. H. Gibbs —Obstructions are removed with an 
appliance that consists of a series of sector-shaped 
blades, whereof the first is fashioned with a spiral 
edge, which are threaded spiral-wise upon a flat 
stem which is fitted with spacing collars. 


17,124.—A PROTRACTOR OR GAUGE FOR GAUG- 
ING, MARKING-OFF, AND TESTING PURPOSES: 
A. F. Lucy and L. H. Turtle. — The instrument, 
which is intended to serve also for setting or adjust- 
ing tools, marking off and setting out centres, the 
teeth of wheels, and testing and gauging bevels, 
comprises a` sector, a fixed rule, and a stock. 
Angular graduations upon the sector mark the posi- 
tion of the rule in respect of the base and one face 
of the stock, the sector being placed between a 
rounded seat in the stock and a circular boss, and a 
stop limiting its movement in one direction. The 
graduated edge of the rule is passed through the 
centre of motion of the sector between a slot in the 
latter and a slot in the screw which clamps the 
sector in its place. At one end of the rule is a 
right-angled lug for use in callipering, at its other end 
is a bevel, and when the rule is at a right angle 
with the base it will bisect the angle—which should 
be aright angle—between the equal faces of the 
stock, the index-line being at the lower end of a 
scale on the stock. 


17,139 —CONVERTIBLE ‘COMPASSES, CALLIPERS, 
AND DIVIDERS: H. Terlin.—The chief novelty con- 
sists of providing a fine adjustment by means of a 
ratchet-toothed sector upon the one leg, that is in- 
serted through a slot in the other leg, with a screw or 
worm upon a pivoted piece which a spring keeps in 
or out of engagement with the sector. For describing 
circles about a cylindrical hole, the radius is set 
out with a scale having a V-shaped slot and a 
ball-shaped end, which can be attached to the leg, 
is put into the hole, and the scale is then caused to 
slide along until the sides of the V become tangents 
of the spherical ball. Other adaptations of the 
instruments are specified, such as dotting-wheels, 
cutting-blades, and points with cup-shaped ends, 
that can be attached to the legs in place of points. 


17,168.—DOOR LATCHES AND HANDLES: S. W. 
Mace.—The various parts of the latch are stamped 
out of sheet metal, and the handle is stamped from 
a blank; a recess in the bottom die corresponds 
with the shape of the bow, and there is a raised 
partiwhich will fashion the middle of the handle 
and corresponds with a recess in the top die. 
Before the blank is put between the dies it is partly 
curved upwards, and is then kept in its place with 
studs projecting from the lower die. 

17,211. ~ CONDUITS FOR ELECTRICAL CON- 
DUCTORS : L, Marsh.—The conduits or casings are 
made of single or multiple troughs into which insu- 
lating linings are inserted ; a Hanged cover, similarly 
lined and having joints that will overlap, is screwed 
down on to the supports. 

17,233.—BLOCKS OR BRACKETS FOR USE WITH 
SCAFFOLDING: R. Brierley.—Planks upon roofs or 
other sloping surfaces are carried by wedge-shaped 
blocks of wood, on the faces of which are metallic 


plates having inclined spikes that will enter into the 
woodwork or rafterr. 


17,285.—WINDOW SASHES AND THEIR FITTINGS : 
F. Sewell—In order that the sashes may be turned 
inwards upon occasion, and that the lower sash 
may be turned outwards for affording ventilation, 
the inventor hinges the lower halves of the pulley 
stiles on to the frame. When one wishes to turn 
the sashes downwards, the guide pulleys of the 
cords are taken out of recesses in the pulley stiles, 
and are then forced backwards clear from the 
sashes. When the sashes slide in the frame, pins 
that project from the sash stiles and slide in vertical 
guiding-grooves cut in the lower halves of the 
pulley stiles retain the sash cords of the lower sash, 
and a rebate in the fixed portion of the pulley stiles 
takes the cord. In a variant adaptation the cords 
are secured to hooks upon the upper ends of the 
lower sash stiles, the upper sash being kept in its 
position—when both are turned down—by the en- 
gagement of a stop-pin with a groove in the stile of 
the upper sash. Hinged stays sustain the stiles in 
a horizontal position, and the latter may be fastened 
with bolts or other means when they are vertical or 
are partly opened within the frame. 

17,28).—ELECTRICAL SWITCHES: A. H. Adams. 
—In cases where the main switch and rheostat 
interlock (sce No. 23,371 of 1899) a loose handle 
works the main switch arms that engage with the 
contacts fitted with springs that tend to force the 
contacts outwards. An arm, having at its one end 
the armature of the minimum magnet and at its 
other end a spring, controls the detents which hold 
the contacts. The arm of tbe rheostat, held by 
resistances cut out by a magnet, and the main 
switch are interlocked by means of an arm, and an 
overload magnet will short-circuit the electro- 
magnet in the event of an excess of current. 

17,315.—SPRINGS OF LOCKS FOR LATCHES AND 
SIMILAR PURPOSES: S. R. Parkes and W. H. Appleby. 
—The inventors contrive that the bent portion of 
each steel spring shall bear against a corner-piece, 
whilst one end of the spring presses against a pro- 
jection from the bolt and the other end against a 
stopping-piece. The corner-piece constitutes one 
end of the lock-casing, of which the other end and 
the sides are fashioned in one piece ; they also make 
an additional bend in the spring, for another form of 
the contrivance, the bend being adapted for engage- 
ment with a rounded, half-rounded, or otherwise 
shaped block, which takes the place of the corner- 

iece. 

p 17,321.—A FLEXIBLE CONNEXION FOR USE 
WITH DREDGING APPARATUS: L, W. Bales.—The 
object of the invention is to provide means of con- 
necting the end of a floating discharge-pipe to the 
dredger ; upon the pontoon which supports the end- 
length of the floating discharge-pipe are guides 
fitted with brackets, of which the pins will serve as 
a pivot for another bracket, the latter bracket being 
linked or jointed to a strut which is secured to the 
dredger above the dredger discharge-pipe ; a ferrule 
on the bent portion of the pipe is joined to a ferrule 
at the end of the floating discharge-pipe. Wedge- 
shaped cylinders can be placed between the parts 
of the pipe and the sleeve when the two portions 
of the pipe are employed at a considerable angle 
the one to the other. 


—_—+o— 
MEETINGS, 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 24. 

Architectural Association Discussion Section.—Mr, 
F.G. W. Buss on ‘“‘ The Clerk of Works: His Duties and 
Responsibilities.” 7.30 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. — Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo on ‘' The Gothic Revival.” 

Devon and Exeter Architectural Society (Plymouth, 
Devonport, and ‘tonchouse Branch) —Annual Dinner. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen's Soctety.—Mr. 
James Lochhead on ‘' Hospital Planning and Construc- 
tion.” 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 25. 

Institution of Junior Engineers.—Seventeenth Anni- 
versary Dinner, at the Hotel Cecil, the President (Sir John 
Jackson, F.R.S. E.) in the chair. 6.30 p.m. 

The Builders’ Foremen's Association (Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, E.C.).—Mr. F. Morgan on ‘The 
Solar System.” 

Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Visit to Perth. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 27. 

Surveyors’ Institution. — Discussion on the paper 
recently read by Mr. A. Dudley Clarke, and on a paper 
to be read by Mr. G. S. Mathews, both entitled ‘‘ The 
Final Report of the Local Taxation Commission.” 


.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). — Dr. Samuel 
Rideal on ‘‘ The Purification and Sterilisation of Water.” 
III. 8 p.m. 

Timber Trades Benevolent Society.—Annual Meeting, 
Cannon-street Hotel, and the election of three pensioners. 
11,30 a.m. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 328. 

Institution of Civil LEngineers.—(1) Mr. G. Davis 
on ‘‘ The Sewerage Systems of Sydney, N.S.W., and its 
Suburbs "; (2) Mr. W. Naylor on “ The Bacterial Treat- 
ment of Trade Waste.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20. 
Society of Arts.—Mr. Clayton Beadle on “ Technical 
Education as Applied to Paper-making.” 8 p.m. 
Northern Architectural Association.—Mr. R. P. S. 
Twizell on ‘The Development of Architectural Orna- 
ment.” 7.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 30. 
Royal Institution.—Dr. A. S. Murray on “ Recent 
Excavations at Delphi and in the Greek Islands.” LI, 


3 „m. 

Tek and Yorkshire Architectural Society. — Mr. 
W. H. Thorp on "An Old Court Quarter of Paris.” 
6.30 p.m, 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 31. . 
Architectural Association.—Mr. C. Harrison Town- 
send on “ Originality in Architectural Design.” 7.30 p.m., 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Messrs. J. C. Collett and W. H. C. Clay on ‘‘ The Quay- 
Walls of Keysham Harbour.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY I. . 

Architectural Association. — First Spring Visit, to 
Christ Church, Brixton-road, by permission of Professor 
Beresford Pite, the architect of the building. 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.—Nineteenth Annual 
Dinner. 6.30 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visits. (1) to 
Archers’ Hall; (2) to Craigmiller Park United Free 


Church. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
January 15.—-By BrapsHaw, Brown, & Co. 
Stepney.—1, 2, and 3, Ann-st., u.t. 40} yrs., g.r. 


The 1O08. esena ETE EEN 0 L585 
Millwall.—s5 and 7, Strafford-st., u.t. 204 yrs., 
gr. 4l. @@evoeeeavveen Sevevneveegsseevev eese oe ee 200 
383, West Ferry-rd., u.t. 22 yrs., g.r. 2l. 10S. .. 120 
By Montacvue Hissarp & Co, 
Stoke Newington.—10, Dynevor-rd., u.t. 73 yrs. 
Bite Gly fe 90s TE A Rene Sew e oe . 370 


By Foster & CRANFIELD. 
Ilford, Essex.— Cranbrook-rd., part of the ‘‘ Cran- 
brook Park Building Estate,” 25a. 1r. 36p., f 25,350 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for. freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; 1.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; l. for leasehold ; e. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviou-ly affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS &c. 

s. d. 

1 rt 6 per 1,000 alongside, in river. 


Hard Stocks .... 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles.. sese i ” ” 


99 $9 oe 

99 9 
railway depét. 
99 ve 99 
1 iT) 99 
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Red Wire Cuts .. 
Best Farebam Red 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing. 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 
Do., Bullnose .... 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 
GLazeD Bricks 
Best White and 
Ivory poued 
tretchers,..... 13 O O ” ’ , 
Headers ; f 
Quom 
and Flats ...... 17 O O ü 
Double Stretchers 19 o o P a 
Double Headers.. 16 o o ii 
One Side and two 
Ends voce a wre seles 19 Oo O ” rT) 
Two Sides and one 


(0) 

6 per 1,000 at railway depot. 
10 o os ” ” 

6 


> ah wm Wee ww 


and Headers .. 12 o o <i 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ...... 14 0 o 
Double Stretchers 15 o o Pe 
Double Headers.. 14 0 o 
One Side and two 
Ends ........ 15 O O is = n 
Two Sides and one 
e EEEE RET 15 0 o <a ñ RA 
Squints........ 14 0 O 
Seconds Quality i 7 r z 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 2 0 0 z 


g 
Thames and Pit Sand 


less than best. 


AAN r yard, delivered. 

Thames Ballast .....+a0.. roe % a a , jj 

Best Portland Cement ... .... 32 o per ton, delivered. 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 o is ‘9 
Note.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 

charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime........+6.. 11s. od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in hey te i per ton at rly. dpt. 


s. d. 
Au ater in blocks .... x xr per ft. cube, deld. rly. depôt. 
at sane 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 
Beer in blocks .... 
Grinshill a 


1 
I n ” 

1 

1 

E 

Brown Portland in blocks 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


7 

8 ” ” 
64 n ” 
10 9 T 
2 ” ” 
4 ” ” 
5 ” ” 
4 ” ” 
o] 


Darley Dale in blocks.. 
Red Corsehill ji 
Red Mansfield i 
Hard York in blocks .. 21 n 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes s.d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 2 8 per ft. super. 
at rly. depôt. 


a j 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 ,, 4 
i šj 5 in. sawn both sides 

slabs (random sizes) 1 3 ‘a ” 

a i 2 in. self-faced Ditto o of ,, n 

Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 r ft. cube 


3 per it. . 
deld. rly. depat. 


” a » 6in. sawn both 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
. deld. rly, depot. 
n ” 31n. do. 


I 2t y, Z 
(See also-page-99. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(Far some Contracts, dc., RiU open, but not included in this Liet, see previous rasuse. ) 


COMPETITIONS. 
mu eee 
Nat Work. uired. Promiums. Designs to 
ature of Work By whom Required | be delivered 

Be ves br Bh Pleasure Gro und , rrryerririyitiyy Aldershot U. D. C. Stee sevees ` 902., 102. and 5l. . sos PEs OES OF OOS OOO EEE OOD COs OOS SHE FOSSOR LOD SOROCEE HOSES EOS cO006. Mar. 1 
"Pu lic Offices Mortuary, Fire "Station, “he. soeetecegseeree Maldens & Coombe U. ‘D. c segactes -25l 'and 102. 28OF SeesePoncesensegeesy 900 00F 000 008900080008 -o8 OOP COO DESDE LESERngEer á Mar, $ 
"Proposed Public Off on C98 LERET E] LIEZI ETIETEEFTE] Ssewheatestee staeseteas Aldershot U. D. C. se.stoo : 1002. 75l. and S0. CEEA EKI ELESE CHCHSOOH SCS SPSL EES SOE CHEESE LEREER LOS EOL DEO SOESOR LELLE ZI Mar. %9 
New Town Hall OPTIC IrirTisirivrr Terrier iri ii Harrogate Corporation ore eeeces | 150., 1002., and 75l. (LETETT ee rr revi ny ETTET T May 4 

t TEESE HE PLS EREE S E EE E S EE ee 

| = 

} 

CONTRACTS. 

| 

i r 

Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by Seal 

| 

M up Bev n and Warwick-roads eS Oegeedeestes Beckenham V. D. C. TOK THe SOT eO8 J. À. Angell .. 00000 660900008 600 deecee onete Jan, 0 

“Road Taking and Paving Works ANA aas ta See eons Willesden District Council seiirt Council’s Engineer, r, Dyne-road, ‘Kilburn, N. W. CTTIELLILTTTETTLITTI TITT TTA Jan, N 
Road Works, Dryden, and pane rosie: ae eresas. | Croydon Town Council . E. Mawdesley, To Croydon .... E R G0, 
Drainage Works, Woodbridge ... .........sc.ssseece-.,.| Guildford & Woking Hospital Brd E. L. Luna, Sarveyor, 86, High street, Guildford . do. 

'* Erection of Buildings at Gasworks................. s... | Ashford U.D.C. . cocescsscscscene-| Stevenson & Burstal, 38, 'Parliament-street, Westminster, ay W.. sii do, 
Twenty-two Cottages, Pantyffynomn ....e. sesse eccceee oeo: -| Me Building Club... cee D. J. Michael, 9, Wind-street, Swansea ._........ do, 
Shop Premises, Great Yarmouth .......cccccsccsoccceseeceses Hannant.... FAN RA A. 8. Hewitt, 'Architect, Bank Chambers, Great Yarmouth .. Pn do. 
Additions to Gasworks.... seceoveeeeeee | Ashford (Kent) U.D sss... e| Stevenson & Buratall Engineers, Parliament-street, B.W. ........ do. 
Two Houses and Stables, Beeston, Yorks. nd Me, W. L.I ws esessoesossosses > eseas] Buttery & Birds, Architecte, Queen-street, Morley .........00.-sseoree do, 
Technical Institute, Beem-street E N se.. | Nantwich U, D.C. sesssesssssessoosssese} C. E. Davenport, Architect, ‘Nantwich .... KES A do, 
-Alterations, &., to W oodlands Farm esecebcéaces covencces Guildford R, D. C. TTTTITLETIETTTTS E. L. Lunn, Architect, 86, High-street, Guildford CO coer eben raveneccenes do, 

“Supply of Filnes and Cockle-ahells o Londoa County Council ...... ... Parks Department, 11, Regent-street, B.W. .vssscessctscsteccorcccce, | Jaa. 29 

` Shops, &c., Hesele-rond, Hull .............00 seovecesessevee | North Eastern Railway Company. W. Bell, York ........ E E |, (AG: 

| Additions to Schools, Cornwall....... sesse esccovesee | St. Agnes School Board verveeee-| Carder & Carder, 4, Princes-street, ‘Truro... sadenssuuiacbbis asuetacsxenss do, 

nagogue an ools, eer S. Jacobs itec Wlalley-1ame, HULL, ..0.00..ccccscecee-coeneses do, 

| 8 d Schools, Hull B. S. Jacobs, Arch t, Bowlalley-) Hull... 

|! House, &e., High-strest, Haverhill, Suffolk ........... | Messrs. Greene & Company so.. A. A. Hunt, Architect, Sudbury .... Sesio theta seeweutecegeees do. 

' Street Works Chadwell ..| Orsett (Essex) R.D.C. . F. Lowry, Civil Engineer, Hornchurch, "Rasex . PRES TE EEA do 

, Station Buildings Pegswood, Northumberland... veo) North-Eastern Railway Company. W. Bell, Central Station, Newcastle-on- D6 ss sissoisoicissininrs: do. 

| Artesian Well aughley SCCOSKEOEOOE CEHSORLES SEES oetese t East Stow R. D. C. R. E. Wilkes. Stowmarket ETEESI MUS TEP IEV TOT erie ryyevirty do. 

| Creamery ..o..soseeoseosooeeosenososssneonseteoseracosos Croom, &c., Co.-op. Dairy Boc., Tal J, Hickey, Croom, County Limerick ..... a do, 
Alterations to Business Premises, Londonderry... : soeceecee J. P. M’ Grath, Civil Engineer, 23, Carlisie-road. ee i do, 

| Road Improvement Works, Maitiand-road .. .....| Reading Corporation . PETET . | J. Bowen, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading ... Jan. X 

| Sewage Works . mee u | Meltham (Yorks) U.D.C. ...........-| J, B. Abbey & Son, civil Engineer, 844, New-atrect, Haddersfeld do, 

| Additions to Infirmary, Bradford... Sucsuawesesees EEE, nos & Frances, Architects, Bradford . PEEPAR E E N, do, 

' Porter's Lodge, &c me P E Kingston-on-Thames Guardians ... Edgell, Union Offices, Kingston ..... POEA do. 
Bridge, Purleigh ..............6.. ccccsseeseeees soccsesee ossosa: | S8EX County Councll.,,........c0000 heldon, Civil Engineer, Duke-street, "Chelmsford scscecrecceese.| JAD. $I 
Fire Station, The Crescent, Salford... EETA H. Eire Architect, 184, Deansgate, Manchester.. E ORE do, 
Buildings ...........042 wees. | Lytham (Lancs) U.D.C. ...,....0.0.6] A. J. Price, Engineer, Council O ces, "Lytham .. OE RE do, 

' Granite Foai Metal (16, 000 tons), ‘Aylesbury s.s.s... | Backs County Council..,........0000. | R. J. Thomas, unty Surveyor, Aylesbury . sa’ ss, “sepecdabanbacsenbissdse: do. 

| Two Houses, Thurlstone ....e0...000.0+: Suinkemaseunecacevesees me sates anes Q. Moxon, Architect, 26. Charch-street, Barnsley ......2 .eccesss sose. do. | 
Heating Infirmary . n| Celbridge Guardians ... J. Whelan, Architect, Celbridge ..... . do, 

‘Alterations and Sanitary Works at Tofirmary .. cana ws. | St. George-in-the-East Guardians G. A. Wilson, Architect, Hopetoun House, Lloyd’s-avenue, E.C.. do. 
Hospital, Oak Bank . oscesceseoe-neseeceees.| Glasgow Parish Council .............. | A. Cullen, Architect, 45, Hope-atreet, Glasgow ... ....c.ccrcssecreessass| Feb, I 
Broken Granite qa 000 i E A E Sleaford (Lincs) U.D.C. ., ...........] E Clements, Council Offices, Sleaford ...... viise daonidi do, 

| Additions to Workhouse w TARRO; Now Milis. Hayfield Guardians ...........0..0.....| Garlick & Flint Architects, 5, Terrace-road, "Buxton sdbesacessee reas do, 
Water-supply Works  ......sccccsscssocssscosssssonsscessccscece | QWYTKal (Wales)............. seres-covecee-| B. Evans, Civil Engineer, 8, Castle- stroet, Carnarvon .., «sce. do, 
Granite Road Metal ......... doGaswnestoiwese pec aseeutaus Norfolk County sounel seses.. | T. H B. Heslop, Civil En neer, Norwich cesssossscsssscorsss sovsseons do. 
Drainage Works, Silkstone, Yorks... ese RTS Penistone R.D.C. sessessessoe oo | Marriott & Co., Civil Engineers, Dewsbury... p? do. 
| Bacteria Beds, Crossgates, Dunfermline ............ oeoo. Fife County Council... cessseseseeee | D. Mackenzie, Civil En neer, County Baildings, Dunfermline . | Feb. 3 
Waterworks, Falkirk...... E ES OE Sbasepnaaercerousas Stirling County Council . soveee eee Warren ¢ Stuart, Civil Eogineers, 94, Hope aissi; RoT ata du. 

| One hundred Houses oe SOS SSSOHSS OSTA E SEE SCRE -BOERs Merthyr Tydfil U. D. C.. 0 Ge T. A. Rees, Town Hall, Merth yr. sae -09 EKT] COR ree obter eGeugeoes do. 
Farmhouse, Shenfleld, Ease E E: L. H. Marshall, Surveyor, Chippenham .. Siisswasdacsauencsiasieltssenses do. 
Two Cottages CAOdeeDeReresa geese opeet . Darlington Corporation . seseeetervsns Borough Surveyor, Town Hall Darlington . OOO cde SOSH eHS FOR DEH EHEC ERERE SO: do. 

|*New Sewers and Roads, ‘Walmer ee ssseo-o-seecsoessseese | Walmer Estates, Co., Ltd....... Hinds & Son, Estate Agents, Walmer .......ccc.ssccecessesssesesseeseers do. 

* Annual Contracta ..sesssorssoosessoresssessensoeseesseeseseeseese | Hendon U.D.C. Council’s Engineer, Paolic Offices, Hendon... S EE 
N. T. Rails and GALES erreen | Market Harborough UDC. wn... H. G. Coales, Civil Engineer, Market Harborough sevecccecssesenceece| FOD. 4 

p Harawoos Paving ....sesesesessssosssssessssoorssocessessossesoos.-.| Hackney Borough Council............ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney ..........eeseocoscosesssessossoooe | QO. 

at P southieid-road. Seoences CONORR ORT erase Han Acton District Council CeO beecdsooace D. J. bbetts. 242, High- street Acton, w. SOOTHE TES EESEEO SOS SEO CRRCEECEECS do, 
cr) at Sanatorium 20008 0S FHS e ORCL EOL ESESSC CEH LOE De® Southend te ER A. Fidler Civil Engineer, Sout end BOF ODE OOOOH TET DEH FOS CHHSHECORERS 0E8 FOOROe do, | 
vo Picture Galiery sus seesteccecteceessececcesse-| NOFWich Corporation eesse | ALE Collins, Guildhall, Norwich ....... cies cause scuetacatiseeaie: | Rel: ae 

*Power Station and C Car Sheds .. son ue saceueiebennieaneacesns Newport (Mon.) Council..............] Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Newport, “Mon... P E ETET do 
Kerbing, &c., St. Alban’ s-road . SOOO ROS CORSSS Seo TES FEO ESEBEECE: Dartford Ne N A à W. Harston, Sarao 8, Hythe-strect, Dartford .. TILLATTE] eae do. | 
Granite Road Me tal . POCO ceeSOM EEE EPL eeTEHHDOETOE C8 cel teOreesEsiene Kettering U. D. C. ototoeroes SOCeeere ote: C. W. Lane, ’ Kettert ng.. acce otoooooot COREE CRETE DED DED sAReES do. 
House, Crumlin, AE E esate A TA r L. Roberts, Architect, ‘Abercarn saiseddiess ceoxdesneaenses|| -FOD 0 
Police Station, Harrogate-road...... cscs nsss ons, | Leeds Corporation ....csessee | W. H. Thorp, Architect, 61, Albion-street, Leeds .v.c.sscsccsssseecese| Feb, 8 
Fee Library, Chapeltown 2.00. a do. do. do. 

*Re- Erecting the Crown Bridge near Griffthstown .| Panteg U.D.C... s... | D. J. Lougher, Engineer, Pontypool . esseesossosossassoese] FOD. 10 

*Sew Disposal Works ... ....cc-ssccceessnseoees seccecccnes Lathom & Burscough U. D. Ko TN John T. W , Engineer, 3 Cook-straet, ‘Liverpool .. eacseaecicbass do. 

"Car Sheds and Offices, &c., Bilston see essees eeee: | Wolverhampton = eae Ltd... The Secretary, Donington House, Norfoik-atreet, W.G, sessosoeseoeee | do. 

‘Tenders for Supplies, &c. sessensecesesea tee OC eceesseee veces West Ham Council . se ovasecente Borough Engineer, Towa Hall, Stratford, EK... O00 co 0ede nesses shecsacenses Feb. 1l | 

*Tenement Houses Stratford . a a Ces ves 06 poeeves do. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. Pee COR eeeeRheeerercegneese? do. f 

*Isolation H ital ... See eReeeeos: Southall Norwood U. D. C.. secos Council Offices, Southall, Middlesex 20 co cebsegens Ofnotegecsecegceace: do, 

*Extension of Shed, &c., Plymouth................,| Great Western Railway Company Engineer, North-road Station, Plymouth............ccccccsssseseeseeserees do. 

|"Annual Contracte COR cee eeerccceeses ces SOSeenacncecceveese Po cececece Lambeth Borough Council... oencees Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Kennington Green, 8. B... e800 cet seter Feb. 8 
Engine House, Cottage, &c., Aibert-road... s-oroos | Stamford Corporation ........0:..0.| J. B. Everard, Civil Bagineer, 6, Millstone-lane, Leloeste P seses] Feb, 1 

*Main Drainage Works, New Sewers, &c., de. es... | Stamford Corporation ................ | Eagineer’s Office, 6, Millatooe-lane, Leicester ...... cess -secee coe sseces do. 

*New Docks and Works, AYVORMOUED  ..,........-sesceeeeee.] Bristol Docks ee socccsveees | ENGineer’s Office, Underfall Yard, Bristol .. ee d Se 

‘*Block of Artizans’ Dwellings Gale pa Gude ceetuaedetaauvccnnba des: Stepney Council ..... ssssessseees. | Borough Engineer, 15, Great Alie-atreet, Whitechapel, B sees.. | Feb. 18 

*18-in. Stoneware Pipe, Outfal! Sewer, Wea Hornsey U.D.C soocrssesersere | E. J. Lovegrove Southwood-lane, Highgate, ssscasenee | Feb. 24 

*Alterations to Bracebridge Asylum se | The Visitin Committee... seoorssees | Giles, Gough & Trollope, 28, Craven-atreet, Rteand: “WAC. seses] Mar, 3 

*New Buildings and Alterations and J Additions s... | Kingston Unton...... scocrcccorsseres | NOt stated... sececccccceccccescocceccess | NO date | 
Boller House, &c., Deo! sden, L sees vevseecee sorene Messrs. Robertshaw & Sons ........ George & Sons, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne isnan] 00: 
Alterations to Ortou Farm, ¢ Great Orton. seeestsae a6 886 4ee 268 Carrick, Lee & Sons, Carlisle .. PVYVITVT TET Trea ETE do. | 
vous. Sy Asean ear Eigin aa eeevesceseccos oceteses Oe coveeaecives seccdeveccne 8. T Btockwood, Bridge od sion anr PE EEP EEN scassi sotos sevascese: n 

NEMOTrE, NEAL BIIN .......0..- -secvccreersccves-ssee. soe ssccces R. tt, Architect, e oant n ouse, Elgin . wonccecaecccces cena: 
Rebuilding the Elog’s s Arms Hotel, Litcham, Norfolk Messrs. Hogge & Seppings........... | L. F. Eagleton, Architect, Bank Chambers, King’s Lynn ..........| dO | 

Shops Bouth Hetton, Durham peeves TTT teasnos @veevecccoce povastececes p H g Murton Colliery, Durham sarosa PTYTTTTi Ti Lite do. | 
Four Cottages, Shields-road, Pelaw.......s..ssssssesssesn see coeses eee E T He Harris, Architect, 1, Balloon-street, Manchester ............| do 
Boundary alls, Burnley- road, Halifax. TIE seach vexves T H. D. Horsfall, Architect, Tower Chambers, Halifax ....... do, 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


| 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. Applica 
maae 
* Alaster of Buildings SHHSCOHSEEEES OHS Hs CEEOES OH PEF OHe OEE SOOAERGOS DE: Liverpool 8chool Board .. eeeseesceses 1 |" Se eee TTILE ITT iah Jan. 9 
Road Surveyor 48 FO 008 OOS LOLNNs oo 000DOCaCeCeooodors dvo op0o0t vosenn ..|* Hackney Borough Council.. secercecces LBL, sns sesesenenenen Prenn seoresononoseons saetar sor renoeoor rennet: Pret a Feb. l 
*Clerk of Works poreeecce 100002 OOO FES 002 COKER FOR DHO CEE CER DS ..(* Bradford Corporation Congest seestosvece 1202, OC cee cee doe Retsese COvenevegeress i OEIT] a PETTTEYTTTTZI TTILE E iaki Feb. 
* Architectural Assistant TTETITTITITI LAITY TELIITTEITIILITITLITT a perl Corporation Ooecceccreccoens 1502.. CROC Cocvecerecriescerseccce oeecce Rene eoce eee POY TTY ITT YL do. k 
*Building TOR POOUOE, 5. EE E E Weat Ham Council Coe cereence: oegrece 1501. POC CC recereneeesessereneces TETTETETT EA ORRE Feb. 2 | 


et ee EE aR: Tea a SEA, RA ge ee E 
{hase marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in thir Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iy. yi. viij. x. xii ds xxii, Public Appointments, xvill, ¢ xxii 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


SLATES. JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 

in. in. £sad. Tri London; or delivered 

20X 10 best blue en «If 15 oper 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. Le Phase meri 
» _ best seconds II 50 ” T Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 6 5 o 7 5 o 

16x 8 best 612 0 n ” mpound Girders _,, Boo 900 

20 X 10 Pa blue Portma- , Angles, Tees and Channels, 'ordi- 

o ,9 ” Dary SECTIONS ........ec ee ecees . 8 2 6 2 6 
16x8 best bluePortmadec 6 oo n s Flitch Plates o.. Bio o aone 
20x10 best Eureka un- Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 

A 12 26 ” n including ordinary patterns .... 7 0 o 8 0o o 
16x 8 ” 7 59 n” ” 
20 X 10 permanent green 10 50 ” ” 
16x8 » » 5176 ” » METALS. 
I fg ton in o 
LES. RON— s. s. 

a í Common Bars......ecssssessees 8 0 o 810 0 

S. a. Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
Best plain red roofing lea: iai 6 per 1,°00, at rly. depdt. merchant quality ............ 810 0 g 0 Oo 

Hip and valley tiles.. 3 7 per doz. wo Staffordshire “ Marked Pars” 1010 0 -~ > 
a E E 8 6 per zee a a epee Stee Ber eters 9° 0 913 0 
Ip an ey tues.... 4 O per doz. Sij ron SIS PriC@...scosses 9 5o 915 0 
Be RT Ae Fo 5 P ý j "o x p r ATs 16 a o ) : 
rin o. wards) 57 1,000 nd upwards, according to size and gauge. 
De onmmental Do foe > op, | Sheet Iron, Black.— s ai 

Hip ules oes sameness - 4 © per doz Do i inary sizes to 20 g......... 10 00 >o + o 
ley tiles .......0-. 3 9 tO 24 Reres... æ. IF 0 O : ° 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- ” tk 3 o toa6g......... 1210 0 > «+ = 

fordere Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,000 w Ws Sheet fron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 

CB sooo eareeosve 4 I per nary qu ity.— 

Vahey tiles siess s 3 e j # % ene ee Dy a fete 
3 ft. tO 20g... .ccecccseseese 1210 O © > = 
j ~ ‘aag. 24 8. 300 >» «+ = 
WOOD. ” Ree ee oe ee 14 O oO - - 2 

Sheet Trad: Galvanised, fat, best 

BuILpING Woop.—Ys Low. quality :— 

At per standard. Ordinary sizes to 20 g.. ....... 1610 0 > = = 

Deals : best 3 in. by 11 in, and 4 ir in £ s d. £ s d. ” » ag and 24 g. Te oe 

OA bcs and 11 in........ ane 13 10 © 15 10 o 26g ere et 1% 10 0 + e - 
t3 DY 9..seesesossosse. 2133 © © 4100 Galvanised Corrugat Sheets. — 

Bae best 2$ in. by 7 in. and 8in., inary sizes, ô ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 1210 0 ~ - > 

and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8in...... 10 00 noo ” » 22g.and24g. 13 00 >» - >» 

Battens : bestet by 6 and 3 by 6 ~ 010 o lessthan 1 ©» 26g 14 00 -> 

. 7 in. and 8ia.| Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6ft. “by. aft. 

Deals: seconds ........cc000, esse 1 © Olessthanbest ft. by 20g. 

Battens; seconds ............+- oe O70 On n»n thicker .. 12 5 o >- = = 
zia pr sin, and a in. by 6 in. . 8100 99100 ” ” 22 g. and 24 8. 13 50 + - > 
i he 44 in. and 2 in in... 8 0 0 o 26 Zo sessssee 14 o . . o 

Foreign yee Boards— ae ? s Cut nails, 3 in. 'to 6 in. Eaieee ee 91 A © 10 00 


fine by ini by rd in. ....000. 


BAN sip osteo toe SA 
Fir timber : Best middling Danzig 
or o Memel (average specifica- 

7 tion Peet eneeveccvcees ee 


CCoeeeoereseeeeneneon 


pune Woop. 
White First yellow deals, 
sin, by 12 in. EEEa 
m. o i aor PEO cone 
tens, 2$ :n. and 3 in. by 7 io. 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by rr in. 
3 in. by gin. 
Battens, a} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Third'yellow deals, 3 in. by zz in. 
and 9 in. @eeeeecoteveveoe 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, ain 


by 11 in. OT eoeeooueooosss 
Do. 3in. 9y 9N Sosas oas . 
Batènt. osan aasie asnes 
Second yellow "deals, 3in. by 
EVID ERE Gide Svante 
rg w: aces Wie ree 
Third | yellow deals, 3 3 in. by 
ee hee PT 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. ne Drenai 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
E O ” » 3in. by 9 in 
Second white deals 3 in. ‘by. irin. 
” ” ” in by 9 in. 
t . ee 
Pitch-pine : : deals sonn wae ae A 
er 2 in. thick extra ...... pape 


Seconds, regular sizes .. seen 
Yellow Pine Od Oddments .......... 
uri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. 

and Stettin Oak Oak Logs— 


apes 


Wan e oik , per ft. cube .. 
Dry Wainscot Log pes ft. sup. as 
ee ee eCeee eeueseneove 


Bah do. do. 
"Hote Tabasco per ft. sup. 


@seenenseenes 


ares American, per ft. sup. 
inch 


e@eeenese eeeeteounce 


ooeesorvrecean eee 


d Fl ring— @eeevesveevevenes 
I gee 7 in. yellow, planed and 


Cee eosesevneeeesraneceaes 


1 in. by tt Gi. ary 
shot.. f 


per 
planed and 


I in. by 7 in. whit 
„mat e, planed and 


x} in. by in whit eeecenense ov ee 
gm e, planed and 


6 in, at 6d. per square less 


© 10 o more than 


z 0 0 jä 
At per load cf 50 ft. 


410 © 5 0 o 
450 410 0 s. d. s d. 
312 6 315 o | Lean—Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. Sup: 1215 0 - = = 
215 O 300 ETa in oila PAT ecewateuus 3 50 + . o 
3 O O 3 10 O Soil Pipe.. eevee eevee eee 15 I5 oQ bd . = 
At per standard Zinc—Sheet— 
per : Vieille Montagne.......... ton 2410 0 + «+ -> 
22 0 Oo 23 o o oo Sees eerveenven eovresese 24 o o ba e . 
T i x a x 5 Strong Sheet............ perlb o 1 0 - >- 
17 o o 18 o o chn i l CEEE r$) O I } : = 
15 10 o 16 10 o Beacon. MALS... oossoo eo ” o I 1 e ° ad 
ye as “eee nee Bos Beets anges ieee iy o on . 2 œ 
~] MUR 99 te ce ec weevnes Qo I 1 ků bi e 
s2 10 9 43-10 0, Tin—English Ingots...... j o 1 ai 
eee ae” 2 Sot per— Plumbers aceon s o o a a 
inmen’s Tree es oo ” o o 8 . . > 
ie an i 2 Š Blowpipe ...e.cceccesee pp °00006€~ >- 
1210 O 1300 
%4 0 0 15 0 oO ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
pe 2 o a. 5 z 15 oz. thirds ...........cccceccces. 23d. per ft. delivered. 
í fourths ....... TTET d 5 is 
1110 0 1210 © | 2! 02. thirds ............- deerme e Sie 34d. ,, a 
1100 12300 p FOUrthS.. ccc ee cece eee ceenee 34d. p ji 
10 o o 11 o o | 26 02. thirds ......... esc eeeeecees - 43d. y n 
n fourths esuo cece ec enee 4łd. s n 
1310 0 1410 © |3202 thirds ....... bae 004s eo ewe 53d. 45 x 
12 To o 13 oO fo} pe fourths eweeeeeeeoeveeee eee eon 5 29 ry) 
1010 o 1110 œo | Fluted sheet, 35 oz... bata eae Deve 3 3 S 
ee A re 4 
i p x z a x } Hartley’s Rolled Plate nen. u $ 4 
9 10 o IO 10 oO ” ” y ee er 2 » ” 
16 o o 18 o o oe T} 99 Pe ere eens 2 d ” 9 
olo o ro o 
32 0 o 3310 0 ; 
2 © o more. OILS, &c. 4s. d. 
22 00 200 
24 10 o 2610 o | Raw Linseed Oil in Pipes.......6 .--per gallon o 2 8 
20 O e 22 00 ” ” ” in pity eaveees ene ” O 2 0 
o o 6 in drums .......... o 211 
3 : Boiled es IN pipes ....eeceeen. © 210 
o 2 6 ° 300 jj - » in barrels .......... i O 21i 
© 23 026 » in drums ..... s.es og o 3 1 
(o) 5 (a) o 5 6 Turpentine, m ee sie Cees sertecesean rT) eo 2 3 
o 2 
© o 8 © o7 Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 21 o Oo 
fo} o 7 . - . Red Lead, eeeonseteoe eeenesvecesee e ” 21 o (>) 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ...... ba were percwt. o 8 6 
Stockholm Tar .........04 sinesi per barrel 1 12 o 
© 09 ooi 
O 1 © 20 ' VARNISHES, &c. 
© oto of 0 . Per gallon. 
16 o o 2000 É 8d. 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 0 16 6 
© 3.0 o 6 | Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 0 o 
Per square. Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 016 o 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ o 10 6 
© 13 o o 16 6| Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
WON si iil sien seein siaeisseiecu ees cs æ O10 6 
°13 6 o17 6| Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work... 016 o 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work.... 100 
©15 o 2: o of Rest Hard anaes, arni or inside work.... 016 o 
than 7 in. pan Pale Pa arnish ....ssss.eo Sios ests 0o12 0 
apan Gold Size @aeseoeaesePmeseee se seateeenenn oO IO 6 
O II O0 O 12 6 lack Japa Disecese CeOeerecceneneevesan . O 16 oO 
Osi and Mahogany Stain P TEEST o o 
(0) IT 6 f°] 13 6 Brunswick Blac eoeet® eos eoe (EEKE E O 3 6 
Berlin Black . eee eoeeeeeeeerenvennesenes eee o 16 o 
6 o 15 6| Knotting................. ereee TESES 010 0 
han yin. Best French and Brush Polish ........ eases. O16 0 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


(Under 3 in. usual trade autres: ) 
battens. 


LEAD, &c. 


rer ton, in London. 


Cheal & Son 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. B.—T. B. T. (Amount should have been stated.) 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

_Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR: those 
relating to advertisements and other ext tered business. 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot: 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which tbe lowest Tender is under 
100%., unless in some exceptional cases and for s 


reasons. } 
* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ASPATRIA Coane —For ae erection of a shop, 
hall, &c., for Messrs. T. Watson & Sons. Mr. W, G. 
Scott & Co., architects, Victoria-buildings, Working: 


ton :— 

Full Tender. 

H. Finnion, Contractor, Flimby 
Ironwork. 


Woreagion Wagon & Engineering Co., 
Workin gton..... (TELELE EJ LE KEKEE EKEK] 


........ HOSE O 


31 14 


£1,019 14 


BLAENLLECHAU (near Pontypridd).—For additions 
to the Blaenllechau Radical Club. Messrs. Griffiths & 
Jones, architects, Tonypandy and Cardiff :— 

. LI. Prothero, contractor, Ferndale, 
‘pear Pontypridd* .... £615 10 6 


eooveRenenes 


———_ ~ 


_ BLAINA (Mon.)—For the erection of see paildingts 
Cwmcelyn, for the Aberystruth School Board 
Roberts, architect, Abercarn. Quantities by architect :— 


D. W. Richards 45990 o | D. Powell ...... £2,635 10 
Dd. Lewis ....-. 2, o | J. Jenkins ...... 2,537 a 
W. Phillips...... 2,756 o| J. Lloyd........ 25454 10 
A. P. Williams .. 2,695 o . Jenkins...... 2,448 13 
T. Westacott.... 2,692 10} J. ewcombe, 

D. J. Davies .... 2,679 o| Ebbw Vale* .. 2,400 © 


BUCKHURST HILL (Essex).—For bacteria beds; 
Mr. H. Tooley, surveyor 


Council Offices, Buckhurst Hill :— 
& T. Binns ...... £2,021 | G. F. Tomlinson .. £1,450 
. Coker .........- 1,898 | Wilkinson Bros..... 1,400 
G. Bell acivdsscce'esss 1,83 |W. & C French, 
Clift Ford .......... 1,740 | Buckhurst ash 1,390 


1,560 | W. Manders 1,312 


F. J. Co xhead ...... 


BURNLEY.—For the execution of sewage dispose 
works (extension of tank) for the Rural District Council 


Mr. dmondson, Surveyor, 18, Nicholas-street, 
Burnley :— 
Ormerod Bros. .... 4341 Cunliffe & Sons.... £255 © 
. Wadge ........ 313 16 | Berry & Son...... 2270 12 
.&G. Durbury .. 290 17| Mullen & Durkin, 
legg Bros, ...... 299 18 Burnley*...... .æ. 212 0 
CARDIFF.—For the erection of a car a cope N aa ania 
road, Roath, for the Corporation. wW, Harpur, 
C.E., Town Hall, Cardiff. Quantities ae the Borough 
Engineer : — 
Turner & Sons .... £27,032 | Symonds & Co. .. £23,396 
Allan & Sons ....-. 25,867 . T. Morgan .... 23,126 
Evans Bros. ...... 24,478 Latte & Co...... . 22,867 
Thomas & Sons... Ene . Davies*.... 21,998 
of Cadiz. } 


CARDIFF.—For the execution of bridge works for the 
Corporation. Mr. W. H w C.E., Town Hall, Cardiff. 
Quantities by the Borough ineer : :— 

Frank Ashley £5,026 1 7ļ D. W. Davies £3,824 o o 
Allan & Sons 4,805 4 3 W.T. Morgan 3,760 13 
Co., Charles Davies* 3,575 3 5 
......- 4,678 10 8 (All of Cardifi. J 


Turner & Sons 4484 0 1 


CHINGFORD. — For the remainder of roads and 
sewers on the Rowden Park Estate, Chingford. Mr. T. 
oe surveyor, 34, New Bnd e-street, E.C.:— 


French ..........- -43:977 | Killingback & Co. .. £3,682 
Rogers & Co. ...... 3:944 | Eli bik es Waltbam- 
Neave & Co. ...... 3,786 | stow* ..ccaccsceee 3,508 


DARTMOUTH.—For alterations to Royal Union inn, 
for the Plymouth and Torquay Breweries, Ltd. Messrs. 
E. Appleton & Son, architects, 10, Abbey-road, Torquay. 


Quantities by Mr. C. Savill Appleton, Paignton :— 
Webber & Sone 8: £683 of E. Pike .......... £544 18 
Yeo & Sons ...... 630 © Back & Watts, 
Rowe & Pillar ..... 610 of Dartmouth* .... 528 o 


HORLEY. — For building a pair of cottages and’ 
accident ward on the Gatwick racecourse, Horley, Surrey, 
for Gatwick, Ltd. Messrs. Holland & Sons, architects, 
Newmarket. No quantities :— 

4897 10| A. E. Jennings, 
96 10| Horley, Surrey* £780 œ 


[See alse next page. 


King & Son ...... 7 


et tt ee 
. 


se | fag e i 


I0O 


HENDON.—For fully making up, under Section t5o of the Public Health Act 


urface water drainage, for the Urban District Council of Hendon. 
ESS ` Russell- Herbert- 
road. road. 
a a a, ee —_— 
4 s. d. 4 s d. 
H. Pore A 941 © O | 1,091 0 o 
Clift Ford.. 699 19 3 820 12 9 
T. Adams .... 0.0.0... cccccs 610 9 6 69 8 o 
Meston & Hale ... 533 19 10 623 0 5 
Griffiths & Co....... cece cee 519 5 3 761 17 3 
Ballard, Ltd. sseeecgeese 57E 5 0 651 1 3 
D. R. Paterson ............ 3470 9 617 1t 10 
E. J. Bloomfield............ $92 o o | 68r x0 8 
Killingback & Co. .......... "*§16 o o | “59817 6 
ee ee ee _ - —— —— -a =o S i $ 
Engineer's. Estimate .... ! 672 310 


579 17 9 


IPSWICH.—For additions to laundry at fever hospital, 
Foxhall-road. Mr. E, Buck 4 j 
Town Hall, Ipswich :— 


ENA £385 s| W. H. Death, Ips- 
Bonett ........ 340 0 ht eeissssi 274 o 
Me ogo 300 o : 


EPON ict oenaauons a new ca Foras; 
reen an organ’s-lane, Tooley-street, .» for 
the London Cold Storage, Lid? M r. W. H Waterman, 
architect, Gs. didaa o" E.C 
Taus & £16,278 o o 
» Firbank 14,452 3 10 
iowlem & Co, 14,063 a o 


Foues & 
Sons ...... £13,293 0 o 


MALMESBURY (Wilts) —For the erection of technical 
and secondary schools, for the Malmesbury and District 


Technical Educational Committee. Mr, Robert E. 
p krat, PEI: Chippenham :— 
cata 4:415 0| A. J. Colborne . a 6 rr 
Downing € & Ru A |W rijliam Beazley Ka 
o bie RE 


Smith & Light . a 3.834 o | 
(Architect's estimate, £3,7¢0,] 


be 


MOUNTAIN: ASH (Wales). —Fotť the execution of |, 


Street improvement works, Duffi street &c., for the 
Urban District Council :— TE ; 


J. Jobn, Chiff Cottage, Mountain Ash. £a8 17 6 
T EE 


NARBERTH (Pembrokeshire). — For erecting four 
houses at Narberth, for Mr. J. Philips. Messrs, Griffiths 
& Jones, architects, Tonypandy and Cardiff :— 

Brown Brothers, Gwyther-street, Pembroke 
i Doc erucebe © 000 wee coe de ecee wee doo 4840 


. ST. BUDBAUX (Devonshire).—For the erection of a 
school and boundary walls Honicknowle, for the School 
Board of St. Budeaux. rT. R.K Ritsell, architect, 1, 


George-street, Plymouth :— 
Roach & Lovell: +. 65,488 | Geo! Hoskin. „Too 


W. T. Stevenson.... 4,650 | Bennett & Quick... ere 
. Paynter ........ 845 OZET ...... 39731 
. J. ‘sececsee 4,477 | A. Andrews ........ 3,610 

W. E. Blake .,.... 40373 | A. J. Jewell ........ 39535 

F. C. Ambrose...... 4:311 | John Dary, Co 

A. N. Çoles ser 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


' STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. —Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Gaernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 
. MAKING, RSA 


* Recommended by the Works Comittee fər acceptance. 


THE BUILDER. 


1875, the following streets, and for 
Mr. S. Slater Griniey, Engineer and Surveyor :— 


Algernon-  ‘Finchley-road,| Parson-street, 

road. SW. S.W.D. Total. 

£ sd L£ s. d. 4 S d. £ s d. 
2,186 o a | 2,222 0 0 559 o 9 6,999 o o 
1,673 18 3 , 1,864 14 6 437 9 6 | 5,546 I4 3 
1,48 0 o 1,647 18 6 36 5,099 19 4 
1,328 1 o 1,752 14 6 $51 15 O f 4789 10 9 
1,576 13 Oo° ; 43377 3 0 4Ir o | 4,666 4 6 
1,389 16 6 1,374 18 6 s18 5 © | 4,505 6 3 
1,323 0 o 1,494 12 10 500 á o 4:392 Ir 5 
1,390 8 6 |*1,199 r1 4 | “gor 9 o | 4,264 9 6 
"1,247 0 7 | 1548619 6 448 5 9 | 4,267 3 4 
2,383 14 2 1,266 E 4 380 17 10 | 4,282 14 11 


a ir r o a e a M ŘŮÁ 


SUTTON (Surrey).—For new public baths, Throwley 


uckman, Borowgh Surveyor, road, Sutton, Surrey, for the Urban District Council. 


Messrs. Saville & Martin, architects, Dacre House, 
Arundel-street, W.C. :— 


Walter Wallis...... £7,591 | Smith & Sons ...... £6,879 
Longley & Co. .... 7,589 | J. B. Potter ........ 6,858 
Chas. Ansell . 75474 bey & Son . 6,689 | 

Christie ........ 7,270 | Courtn yar airbairn 6,629 
Cropley Bros. ...... 7,100 Duncan tewart &Son se 
Jones & Son........ 7,098 Viney & Stone ...... 6,563 
Maple & Co, ...... 6,949 | Martin, Wells, & Co.* 6,299 
Turtle & Appleton.. 6,938 


sate of tranbers) PREPAT D. G all 
&ec., ar Pad to DOUG 
ROURDRINIER) should be addressed to nego "THE 
BU W.C. 
Mhag ra in co one = the SUBURBS, by 
Bambara} oe aéra nambari), 
numbers a Be r- erning Pest. 


W. H. Lascelles & @o., 


‘121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
| Telephone No. 1365, London Wall, 


HIGH -CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the |. 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


[J AN. 25, 1902, 
ee a 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
FLUATE, for Hard heigl 
or Kiardening, eee 
and Preserving Building Ms 


HAM HILL STONE 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


th Ham Hill Stone Co. and 
(incorporating ‘H rnb Cary C. Trask Sa 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under- “Han, 
Somerset. 


London i :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallio Lm 


 Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), 


Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
damp courses, railway arches, foon; 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-room, 
ies, tun-rooms, and r Asphalt 
ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & CO. Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale prompt 
executed 
4& 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.G 


UANTITIES LITH B 
sa PEER and with th despatch, yea 


METCHIM & BON | ar. EERTE 
u“ QUANTITY VEXO 
Vor 1902. patos et poet: Laan 


a 


. a 
F 

y + ° nay a 
. 


BEST BATH STONE 
Original Hartham Park Box ‘and Corsham, 


K BRANDED. WITH 
ae OUR REGISTERED TRADE MABE, 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, ln 


nae ae Box, Wilts. 
Branch Office : York Chambers, Bath. 


WORKED’ STONE’ A ‘SPHCIALITY. 


PILKINGTON&( 


Telephone No., 275! Avenne, oe 
a ee 


Poloncean Asphalt 


| PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING 
ACID-BESISTING. ASPHALTE, | 


ai E PAVING, 
PYRIMONT SEYSSEL BUL ASPIAIE 


Convenience Comfort and Economy in Household Arrangements 
IMPORTANT NEW. INVENTION. no - 


Hot Water Instantly Wight or Da wy 


IN ANY QUANTITY AND AT T REQUIRED TEMPERATURE, Eo w 
In Bathroom Lavatory Bedroom Kitchen. and any part of house 


The “CALIFONT"= 


May be seen in action 
and results tested at 


Telephone—751 King's Cross. 


Established 18234. 


EWART’S GEYSER FACTORY 346 Euston Road NM 


; Ld 
Tolegrams—“ Geyser London. 


15 Gold Medals and Awards. 


VOL, LXXXII.—No. 3078. 


Rimini Cathedral : Lateral View . 


Rimini Cathedral: Balustrade in feo xt ‘of Chapels, and Sart ‘of Detail of Arches farming Entrance to two Chapels 
Rimini Cathedral: Various Details of Scalpture........ 
Ciborium in San Dominico, Sienna ........ 


Sketches Illustrating Beyrout .........0..cesecccceee 

Greek Method of Drawing Curves........2...0.sc000 
Beyroüt: is cass evaga cls ces rererere t Shade 4 seeeeee deus encees 101 
Greek Method of Drawing Curves .. ....cceccscsccccvcecencs 303 
Notes o. unran eee anh: et ee Dee algae euleeieseweeesecees 104 
Lecter from Paris ... ......sesesoosoosesssooasesseosorossooso 105 
A Day's Walk in Mid-Kent .....ccccccccccccvecscncscstceces a 106 


esas. oo betovaoroouotoonaooo 


Bermondsey Electricity Works 
The Architectural Assodation: Discussion Section 


eee assos’ 


Competitions sec ccdspayececeds copeeis Ge babespeesveeaaee 108 
Corners of Old Holland  .. wk aaea.. seorereressosoesesno 108 
An Architect's Duties ...... 0 6... n seen os tea etsneees 108 


sosse s o’ 


The Surveyors’ Institution ... .... 0 ...... ‘is 
Architectural Societies ........0. coos ca eneeeecs 
The London County Council............ceeees 
Tustrations :—~ 
Illustrations of Rimini Cathedral 
Ciboriam San Dominico, Sienna.........ccsccccesee sevens 
Books :—John Leaning’s * * Building Specifications ”; John A. 
Walbank’s "' Builder’s Accounts ” ; “Lockwood's Builder’s, 


eoee- oe 


aevereae 


ee ee ee ee oe eo oY 


Architect's, Contractor's and, Engineer's Price Book for 
1902"; T. Mellard Reade's *‘ The Green Slates of the Lake 


The Builder. 


ee ee ee e M e m. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ee Core anes "Sea TeeFeFF ener oetFeeoFereereeeee 


District”; Charles H. Innes'’s ‘The Centrifugal Pump, 
Turbines, and Water Motors”; Sidney Barwise’s “ The 
Bacterical Purification -f Sewage, being a Practical Account 
of the Various Modern Biological Methods of Purifying 
Sewage”; E. Bailey-Denton’s ‘‘The Water Supply and 
Sewerage of Country Mansions and Estates”; F. Wallis 
Stoddart’s “The Continuous Sewage Filter”; William S. 
Furneaux’s ‘‘ Elementary Practical Hygiene (Section 1)"; 
A Barrister's ‘‘Every Mav's Own Lawyer"; John Shiress 
Will's “ Michael and Will on the Law Relating to Gas and 
Water"; William Boustead's ‘The Law Relating to 
Factories and Workshops as Amended and Consolidated by 
the Factory and Workshops Act, 1901"; H. E. Hadley’'s 
* Prac ical Exercises in Magnetism and Electricity "; C. V. 
Drysdale’s "Electric Wiring and Fitting"; G. W. de 
Tunze mann’s “ Wireless Telegraphy”; Beatrix F. Cress- 
well’s Teignmouth"; J. B. Morris's ‘‘Surrey's Capital, 
Guiidford and District”; Gordon Home's ‘ Far: ham and 
its Surroundings”; F. J. Snell's ‘Dulverton and District”: 
Stanley Martin's ‘‘ A Glimpse of Cranbrook " 
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From Photograph. 
From Photographs. 
From Photographs 
Drawn by Mr. W. Curtis Green. 
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Bevrout, 


JHE old-time semi- 
mi savage towns col- 
lected round the 
landing-places or 
“scale” of the 
Eastern Mediter- 
ranean shores are 
passing away. 
Turko-Arab bar- 
barismis gradually 
melting before the influences of civilisation, 
and in the very midst of the Nearer East the 
excellent port built by French enterprise in 
1895-1900 has raised Beyrout from a mere 
agglomeration of rich natives’ houses (filled 
with women and slaves), the Consulates, 
and a few traders’ stores, into the position of 
a thriving and important city. The Arab 
slums of former days are of course still very 
much in evidence,“ but the large European 
houses and business premises built round 
the port are encroaching on the adjoining 
filthy hovels and lanes, and the leaven of 
enterprise and commercial development is 
working wonderfully. Beyrout illustrates 
the strange fusion of Eastern and Western 
ideas which can only be found in full force 
in Turkey, 

A most singular feature in the civilisation 
of Beyrout is the total absence of the civic 
organisation associated with such events in 
other lands. Certainly there is a “ medglis,” 
or town council, partly elected by suffrage of 
Ottoman subjects, Christian as well as 
Mohammedan. But such an organisation, in 
which all the foreign elements of the com- 
munity, who represent the wealth and intel- 
ligence, are excluded, is naturally of very 
little value for practical municipal work. 
There is no regular civic corporation respon- 
sible for the public welfare, no Government 
commission is charged with improvements, 
and not even the element of any committee 
of influential inhabitants enters into the 
question. A city of 200,000 inhabitants 
manages to exist in a flourishing fashion 
with merely a nominal administration repre- 
sentative of the minority, and under the 


control of the innately corrupt Turkish 
Government. 

Everything in Beyrout naturally reflects that 
characteristically selfish mode ot life which 
is inseparable from Mohammedan institu- 
tions, There is no conception of co-opera- 
tion for mutual welfare, no public spirit, no 
union of common interests for a common 
good, Every man seizes and holds such 
property as he can come by in any way, and 
his one idea is always to surround such pro- 
perty with barriers of defence, on the outside 
of which any trifling display of his posses- 
sions is always of the most cautious and 
guarded kind. As a consequence this is a 
country where real public works are 
practically unknown, and anything in the 
shape of a monument or object of public 
utility—a mosque, a bridge, a drinking-foun- 
tain—is merely the result of individual 
caprice and desire for display. Such monu- 
ments are, of course, never repaired or re- 
erected when once they are decayed or 
destroyed. Roads may be said to hardly 
exist with the exception of the famous 
Damascus-Beyrout road, made and main- 
tained by the French Diligence Co. since 
1860, This company, afterwards merged 
into the railway company, still owns the 
road, but the older work is now no longer 
sustained as formerly, and the greater part 
of it has lapsed after the last few winters 
into a ruin, Under these circumstances, all 
the imposing modern buildings which are 
springing up in Beyrout and its suburbs 
have an old and anomalous effect to a 
European accustomed to the properly laid- 
out streets, well-made roads, &c., of a 
civilised town. 

As an illustration of the shocking disregard 
for the welfare of the community displayed 
by the Turkish officials of such a town as 
Beyrout, a most terrible accident last year 
occurred in one of the quite European 
quarters of the city. A three-storied house, 
built a few years back, falling down, killed 
forty-seven persons. The property belonged 
to a Mohammedan speculative builder. As 
there is no real or effective control over the 
erection of such buildings in medern 


Turkey, and-the “jerry builders” are now a 
good deal occupied in providing houses in a 
supposed European style for the Euro- 
peanised natives, many more of these 
disasters may unfortunately be looked for in 
the near future. At present the influences 
of the “evil eye” and “kismet” seem sup- 
posed to sufficiently explain the cause of 
such disasters. 

The natives’ of Syria are comparatively 
poor ; the small amount of wealth existing in 
the country is very fairly distributed, and 
although there are few beggars compared 
with a European district of similar propor- 
tions, the number of families living in 
affluence is very small indeed. This is due 
to several causes—the insecurity of property, 
simplicity of life, want of energy on the part 
of the natives, and, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, to the enervating influences of a 
warm climate, which has a deteriorating 
effect on humanity in all parts of the globe. 
At the same time it must be admitted that a 
certain amount of native enterprise is ob- 
servable in Beyrout, fostered by the presence 
of the Corps of Foreign Consuls, who in the 
Levant occupy a quite different position 
from that of mere commercial agents, such 
as are found in other countries, for here they 
are viewed as‘ protectors from Turkish 
officialism. 

In Levantine countries the Jewish race is, 
perhaps, the most important factor in social 
development. Thanks to the numerous Jewish 
immigration societies founded in the seventies 
and eighties by English and other Protestant 
enthusiasts, the whole face of Palestine and 
some part of Syria has been changed. 
Instead of a sleepy, uncared-for province of 
the Turkish Empire, with a limited popula- 
tion of Arabic-speaking ‘ felaheen” under 
the rule of a patriarchal Government, many 
of the officials of which were genuine Turks 
from Constantinople in former times, the 
country has now become a centre of colonial 
activity unlike that of any other part of the 
world. And this remarkable change has 
taken place since the introduction of the 
Jewish colonies at the time of the Mansion 
House Relief Fund. Now, in addition to 
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the Jews, there are fluurishing settlements 
of Germans and Americans everywhere, and 
some evidences of Russian influence; but 
the most noticeable addition to the modern 
population of the country is, perhaps, the 
great and increasing influx of Mohammedan 
refugees from countries whence they are 
being ousted by Christians. The Jewish 
element in Beyrout is, as might be expected, 
greatly evidenced by the large new 
places of business belonging to Jewish 
traders with more or less European names. 
One of the largest and most imposing of 
these establishments is an enormous store 
for the sale ot every conceivable article for 
household use or wearing apparel, resem- 
bling the famous ‘Fratelli Bocconi” shops 
of Italy or the “Magasins du Louvie.” It 
stands on the quay of the new port, and 
although hardly to be criticised from an 
architectural point of view, its immense 
stone front, plate-glass windows, and 
Parisian appearance create a very astonish- 
ing effect on the mind of the traveller 
returning to Beyrout after the lapse of ten 
years. 

Many of the enormous new villas built by 
bankers, and traders in the suburbs are 
remarkable for certain peculiarities of struc- 


ture. Like most Levantine houses, they are 
planned with the object of. obtaining the 
largest possible rooms, and not with any 
apparent conception of .the necessity for 
scientific or hygienic arrangement in a 
house. They are always built on one model, 
that of the Arab Bedaween tent (fig. 1)—a 
large central chamber which serves for 
entrance hall, reception and dining room, 
and is also the only means of communication 
with the bedrooms which open out on either 
side. In these houses passages are un- 
known, and the staircase to the upper floor 
seems to prove so much a puzzle to the 
builders that it is generally left outside the 
building ; in fact, added after the house is 
otherwise complete. It is very remarkable 
that not the least variation in this style of 
house-plan (which has also been in use for 
uatold centuries) can be detected in the 
whole of Beyrout. No Englishman or other 
European seems ever to have built a house 
on these shores with the civilised arrange- 
ment of rooms for various purposes con- 
nected by passages. The native type pre- 
vails in the poorest hovels as well as in the 
comparatively grand villas of the bankers. 
In some of the more important houses the 
great central chamber, always on the upper 
floor, is constructed on an almost colossal 
scale. It is sometimes as much as 25 ft. wide, 
about 30 ft. high to the ceiling, and 50 ft. or 
more long. The effect is that of a baronial 
hall with large chambers leading out on 
either side. One end is always furnished 
with a balcony (fig. 2) and at the other is a 
more or less unsatisfactory arrangement for 
a staircase, which is generally external to the 
house and protected by a lean-to. The 
lower apartments are always sacrificed to 
the exigencies of supporting the heavy stone 
floor of these very large rooms above, which 
in their turn are covered by ceiled Ę1oofs of 
the flimsiest construction. The flimsiness 
of modern roofs has been immensely in- 
creased by the introduction of the so-called 
“French ” tiles, which now give so different 
a character to Levantine towns from 
the old - fashioned flat - roofed style of 
only a few years back. So, although 
the plans of these houses remain the same 
as they were in remote ages, their external 
appearance has been modified to an extraor- 
dinary extent, The very primitive habits of 
the Levantine people have much to do with 
the extreme simplicity of their architecture. 
Even in houses inhabited by the richest 
bankers of Beyrout and the affluent 


Europeans also adopt the native fashions) 
there is no idea of apportioning certain 
rooms to particular uses. The meals of the 
family (dinner parties are unknown) are 
served in the great central hall or “ lewan" 
of the house, and there also receptions are 
held, and the general family life centres, 
Private sitting or withdrawing rooms are 
rare, and the side rooms leading out of the 
“Jewan,” called the ‘ divans,” are always 
used as bedrooms. Sometimes the kitchen 
is on the upper floor of the house, sometimes 
a detached building. 

Sanitation in warm climates is, and always 
has been, a probiem. In these modern 
semi-European, semi-Asiatic countries it is 
chiefly noticeable by its absence, and such 
matters remain in an absolutely primitive 
condition, It is needless to say that maio 
drainage, or indeed any kind of drainage, is 
quite unthought of in Beyrout, althoug: 
there is a regular water supply provided by 
an English waterworks company. Beyrout 
is also supplied with gas by another English 
company. 

Very little can be said of the appearance 
of a modern architectural Levantine town 
from a purely artistic point of view. The 
efforts to beautify the buildings which are 
being erected to supply modern requirements 
—public or private—are deplorable in the 
extreme. Such efforts are naturally con- 
fined to the feeblest reproductions possible 
of the well-worn European types associated 
with the last century, but applied in a 
manner which shows a total ignorance of 
the appropriateness or the meaning of archi- 
tectural forms. At the same time there 18 
evidence of a certain local character assert- 
ing itself, which, however poor it may be, 
is interesting to study. These local 
characteristics consist of the use of 
pointed arch arcades supported on delicate 
marble columns imported from Italy for me 
purpose, with capitals of the classic “orders 
pattern ; the arrangement of the windows 
for lighting the immense halls and chambers 
which constitute these houses; and certain 
peculiarities in methods of construction due 
to the climate, and the rough soft sandstone 
of which they are built. But such charac- 
teristics, whether surviving from mediæval 
times under European influences or actually 
indigenous to the soil, seem hardly cultivated 
with any artistic perceptiua ; they are the 
mere accidents of local circumstances #04 
methods of work. The constant introduc: 
tion of the pointed arch in these houses 
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is the result of their mode of construc-' ordinary Levantine modes o1 construction; 


tion; the chambers are vaulted over 
with the rough stone and concrete pointed 
arch vaulting which is universal in the 
Levant, and as a consequence pointed 
arches over door and window openings seem 
to have been retained, partly through 
sympathy with the main constructional lines 
of the building, and partly through a certain 
convenience in constructing such arches on 
a large scale without proper centerings. 
This pointed arch style, however, is only 
retained for the most ordinary uses ; where- 
ever a purely decorative attempt is made the 
arches become semicircular, and the other 
details are imitated in a blundering fashion 
from European models. | 

In a future article we may give some 
description, with plans and diagrams, of 


these have hitherto attracted but little atten- 
tion in Europe, and only a few French 
travellers, such as De Vogiie, have really 
touched the subject from an archeological 
point of view. The architecture of the 
Levant as a style, as far as it may be digni- 
fied by such a title, is of primitive antiquity ; 
it is interesting to find such a " style” 
traceable in the buildings of the present 
day, in spite of Beyrout architects and 
engineers and the levelling influences os! 
civilisation. 
—— e a 


INSTITUTE, CAENBY, LINCOLNSHIRE.—The new 
institute at the village uf Caenby, near Lincoln, has 
just been opened. The building is of red brick, 
with stone dressings and tiled roofs, in the old 
English half-timbered style, and the large hall will 
accommodate 250 persons. The architects were 
Messrs. W. Mortimer & Sons, Lincoln. 


GREEK METHOD OF DRAWING 
CURVES. 
By Mr. DANIEL Woop. 

MN a letter in the Builder of 
| january 18 I described and illus- 
trated a method I had found of 
drawing the curve of the Ionic 
volute. The following remarks as to the 
possible methods employed by the Greeks 
in the delineation of curves in architectural 
detail and in the profiles of mouldings, are 
offered as a continuation of the same 
subject :— | 

One difficulty I had in drawing the volute 
was that unless the pencil was kept firm and 
steady during the whole of the revolution the 
line would waver. I tried mapy plans, but 
found the best way was to lengthen the 
string and fasten the end of it to a wooden 
rod drilled with holes, to rest this rod 
against the side of the cone, then to pull the 
string tight, put the pencil through the right 
hole, and draw the line, thus combining the 
stability of the rod with the elasticity of the 
string (see illustration). 

When I had drawn the volute, I wanted 
the lower line of the cushion of the capital 
which binds the volutes together, and tried 
to get it by loosening the rod from the cone 
and guiding it by a pin fixed in the drawing- 
board in such a way as to lead the drawing 
point in the required direction. I was 
experimenting with it when, to my astonish 
ment, the pencil drew an ovolo, beautiful 
and perfect enough to satisfy even a Greek. 

This was a fortunate find, but it took 
years to discover the various powers of this 
instrument. Its parts are simple enough— 
a string for the radius, a pin for a fixed 
point, a rod with holes for drawing the 
curves. Or, if you please, instead of the 
string, a circle drawn on the paper; and 
instead of the rod, a folded strip of paper. 
Mark on the paper the point of attachment 
to the circle, and the drawing point P 
between the centre of the circle and the 
fixed point, revolve the drawing rod round 
the circle, the edge always against the pin, 
and mark the course of P as you go; you 
will then have a Greek ovolo. 

If P be beyond the circle, you will have 
scotias. 

If P be beyond the fixed point, pear- 
shaped forms. ` 
If P be at the fixed point, Kylix forms, of 
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which many are to be found in the vase 
rooms of the British Museum. 

Cymas and other simple forms are easily 
found. If the line is not exactly what is 
wanted, the revolving plane may be substi- 
tuted, and a fresh point taken on it a little 
distance from the first. 

Remember, the diameter of the circle is 
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easily get the size you want. ! 

One point in my use of this instrument is 
of interest. I had to reproduce the Temple 
of the Winds capital, and tried to get the 
outline by using these instruments in their 
mast complete form, but could not get 
it I knew that such lines could be 
drawn by the simple movement l 
have described, but rather looked down 
on it; however, I just tried it, and at 
once got the line. At this time I had a col- 
lection of Egyptian photographs lent to me, 
in which the capitals of many of the columns 
were large enough to show the curves, and 
I knew that such forms could be got from 
the movement just described. The points 
were too -strong to admit of doubt. The 
little quirk at the bottom, the tendency of 


ECYPTIAN CAPITAL 


the line to go behind the perpendicular, the 
great projection at the top, are just the 
characteristics of these curves. 

It is hardly to be expected that in such 
„days as these men will spend the time 
necessary to master Greek forms and 
methods, but this movement is so simple, 
and the curves it gives so useful, that one 
might hope for its adoption by both archi- 


tects and designers in general, and if pro- 
perly made metal instruments are obtained | railways, 
they are almost as easy to use as an ordinary | increase. 


bow pen. 


I am happy in possessing a little old|steam t 
the bowls and | roads. 


silver. The curves of 


handles of the spoons are carefully drawn |° 
What a constant pleasure | W 
How different from | by year, 
having to look at the clumsy fiddle (dee-dee) these classes O 


and appropriate. 
the use of them is! 


patterns of the modern silversmith! On 
can only fancy what a spoon would be 


with the bowl fashioned on an accurately conflicting, 


general, though it is 
complex society any style will ever becom 


as in simpler ages. 
bringing in of a new style is no concern of ours. 
f itself, as it always has done, 


and we shall awake to the fact that it has come 

without observation.” 

In regard to the special question of 

Liverpool Cathedral he sa 

also already said) :— 
“Surely it must be admitted that a cathedral to 


it comes it will come 0 


suit the twentieth cen 
different from one of the 
The long-drawn-out choir, where 
collegiate body held their services, secluded from purpose. 
the nave, which served sometimes only for state, 
sometimes as the laymen’s church, is no model for 
A cathedral like Canter- 
bury really ccnsists of two churches; the choir, 
seen from the nave, is only a dimly-lit recess at the |. 
In all our cathedrals, when large con- 
the choir is forsaken for the | amended rule, 
for the occasion | andum, 
inconvenience is 
obvious, but in our older cathedrals, built for a 
different service, it must be endured ; to perpetuate 
itina new one, which we can plan as we please, 
The ‘preaching Friars of the 


Middle Ages, who aimed at attracting large congre- 


like | the claims of these two par 
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But, however that may be, 


our congregational use. 


end of it. 
gregations assemble, 
nave, which is fitted up 
in makeshift fashion. The 


would be ridiculous. 
gations, felt the difficulty and met it by the 


three-aisled plan only for a short eastern end. 
of a single voice. 


accordingly.” 


than the architects. 


Light 
Railways. 


English roads. 


railways, or, as they might properly be 


e | greater accommodation. 


hardly conceivable that in our | other traffic. 
e universal | either this course will have to be taken, or 


ys (what we have 


twelfth of thirteenth. 
the conventual or 


single-span naves of their churches, retaining the 


who have experience of the dome may improve on 
their plan, and bring still vaster areas within compass 
Let the Liverpool committee 


frankly accept the altered conditions of the age, 
consent that their architecture should shape itself 


We would gladly have reprinted the whole 
letter, but that would not be fair to our con- 
temporary ; and the Guardian was the proper 
quarter for such a letter to appear, since it |a 
is the outsiders, and the clergy especially, 
who want instruction on the subject, rather | use 


MopERN progress is producing | has not been sat 
a curious contest in regard to 
On the one 
hand, there is a distinct demand for light 
a demand which must continuously 

The general tendency of light 


ramways, is to run along the high 
On the other hand, the increase not 
nly in bicycles, but in motors, an increase 
hich is equally sure to become greater year 
has produced a demand from both 
f users of the high road for 
It is obvious that 
ties are distinctly 
because every inch that the light 
es off a highway is so much off 


drawn Greek ovolo, and the curve of the railway tak 
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the | else roads will have to be very largel 
If}. 3 : y 
increased in breadth where light railways 
are run along them if the traffic of the 
future is to be safely managed. There can 
be little doubt that we are arriving at a time 
when legislation in regard to high roads will 
become absolutely necessary if _ proper 
accommodation for the increasing traffic, 
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matter. 
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wire, 
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exception to the amended rule. 


“blown on to” 


omitted, and they want a clause added 


the cost of the guard-wires shall 
ble from the owners as 4 
In the “ explanatory memorand 
ful hints are given as to methods of fix 
the guard-wires, 
drawn to show how they shoul 
in various cases. We think, however, tha 


increased safety 
shock from broken telegraph wires given 
this multiplicity of guard wires 
balanced by the increased danger from 
guard-wires themselves breaking. — 

connexions are not always operative 
critical moments, and galvani 
wires are always liable to € 
believe that traction engineers 


called, 


orrosion. 


increases the risk 0 l 
system. There is no use in making 
overhead work © 
unsightly than it is at presen 
blematical good. The g 
used as sparingly as possible. 


t, for a 


ged steel guard: 


lephone cables, W 


especially near large towns, is to be found; 
be th ' 
tury must be something Very | but one may perhaps doubt whether time 


will be found for some sessions for this 


eames TuE Board of Trade propose 
to alter one of their rules asto 


ways, and have been circulating copies of the 
with an “ explanatory memor- 
” amongst experts interested in the 

The new regulation is certainly an 
improvement on the old. The use of guard- 
wires under insulated telegraph or telephone 
wires will no longer be compulsory. On the 
other hand, if a bare telegraph wire can by 
any possibility be blown on to the trolley 
then efficient guard-wires must be 
used. Certain members of the Tramways 
and Light Railways Association have taken 
They want 


and | the clause about the overhead wires being 
the trolley-wire to be 


to 


the effect that when the crossing wires are 


erected after the tramway conductors, thea 
be recover- 


civil debt, 
um” various 
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d be arranged 
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the convenience not only of the cyclist and 
of the ordinary driver, but also of the motorist. 
It was perfectly reasonable, therefore, that 
last week a deputation from the Roads Im- 


telegraph wires or te 
not too heavy, We 
of course, it is always 


believe to 
best to bury them. 


ee 


be 


safe; bul 


Mr. T. G. JACKSON has written 
a splendid letter on this sub- 
ject in the Guardian—a letter 


A Modern 
Cathedral. 


which really sums up the whole truth of the | Government. The object of that deputa- 
tion was to give legislative power to Light | lene engineering 


question as to the style of a new cathedral. 
It is, of course, prompted by the discussion 
in regard to the Liverpool Cathedral, and 
we hope the Cathedral Committee will read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digestit. In regard 


says :.— 

“ All these questions about styles are misleading. 
Our object is not, or at least should not be, a new 
style. Our business is to recover and cultivate that 
artistic temper which will base itself on the con- 
ditions of the age and produce work that will 
satisfy and reflect them. 
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will probably fall into sume style more or iess | the existing roads to be used for motor and 


provement Association should have an inter- 
view with the Board of Trade in regard to the 
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Railway Companies to take land by 
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(Vice- Chairmen) ; Mr. Charles Bingham | street. As dainty and as painstaking as] A curious discovery has been made during 
(Treasurer), and Mr. J. R. Fawkner (Repre-|ever, they exhibit the greatest skill in| the work of repaving the interior and re 
sentative of the Official Organ). The Asso- | handling, particularly in the great yew-tree ier EA i ponies gaan gwar aie eae 
ciation is to consist of an unlimited number of | subjects that are so largely represented in| of the iiGueanag. of people who are continu- 
ordinary members, and a certain number of|the collection. Perhaps the best drawing in | ally crossing the paved portion. It has been 
honorary members and corresponding mem- | the collection is that of “The Manor House, Lares that the raning oe ae holder 
bers, Having regard tothe internal dissensions | Cleeve Prior.” Another distinctive feature of | was probably. Sab d pes by Leloa are arranged 
for which the acetylene industry has in past | this artist’s work is the accuracy with which | in such a manner as to form two large letters 
years been notorious, the formation of the | he represents garden flowers. “A Corner of eee up the whole width of the re 
new Association is a welcome indication | the Rose Garden, Ramscliffe,” would satisfy itler n a a ae 
that more rational methods of advancing | the most captious florist, so photographic is | These initials of the two Sovereigns under 
the industry are to be adopted. Under the|the copy from Nature. We do not thinkjwhom the Louvre Palace was so largely 

able chairmanship of Mr. Worth, who has | Mr. Elgood has been so successful with his Laois will be carefully left in their present 

been the principal pioneer of the industry in | drawings of Italian gardens; there is the P One of ihe dldest: and “most interesting of 
this country, and with the support of the] same accuracy as to detail, but the glamour | Parisian churches, that of St. Nicolas des 
other members of the Council, who are all|{of the southern sky has not been realised. | Champs, will, owing to the setting back oi the 
well-known acetylene advocates, the Asso- |The best of the Continental studies is that eagle a) EA AT a 
ciation should accomplish much good work, | entitled “ Among the Olives, St. Barthelemy, | it. An appropriate railing will be placed 
To quote from a leaflet issued by the Asso- | Nice,” which is a dainty little drawing. Of |around the church. _ 

ciation :—" Too much must not be expected the several views of characteristic Italian Baty a pied aes notes 
at first, but by working together and sinking, | gardens, ‘‘ Belvedere Villa, Cicogna,” is the condemning each owner to pay damages to 
as members of the Association, all trade | best, a very charming subject. The limit of |the amount of one franc, and the immediate 
and personal differences, much may be|excellence to these drawings seems to us to}execution of the work of the fout a l'égout, 
accomplished for the general benefit.” The]|be self-imposed by the artist’s methods. 

Association at present consists mainly of| Whether the subject be an Italian or an 

manufacturers of acetylene appliances, but |English garden the treatment is identical ; 

we understand that any one interested in | very occasionally there is the real feeling of 
acetylene is eligible for membership. The|sunlight and an attempt to obtain broader 
secretary (fro tem.) is Mr, Lacey Downes, | effects; and one comes away with the 


which they had refused to instal in their 
houses, has resulted in a judgment in favour 
11, Ironmonger-lane, London, E.C. impression of having seen too much of the 
same kind of thing. 


of the defendants, for the reason that the 
Préfet de Police was not in a position to 
legally take measures against the delinquents. 
The triumph of the householders is, however, 
only a temporary one, for the City Authorities 
will now follow up the matter in the manner 
required by the law. There are over 60,000 
householders at present who have not yet 
complied with the requirements of the recent 
law concerning the installation of the tout à 
l'égout system at Paris. 

A formidable plan of “ Haussmannisation,”’ 
which will cost about 12,000,000l., is being 
urgently considered. This scheme will com- 
prise, among other work, the completion of 
the Avenue Ledru-Rollin, the continuation of 
the Boulevard Raspail, the prolongation of the 
Rues Etienne Marcel and Echiquier, the 
widening of the Rues des Prctres, Boetie, and 
Courcelles, and the construction of a new 
bridge between the Pont Neuf and Pont des 
Arts, to be called fhe Pont de la Monnaie. The 
disengaging of the Carnavalet Museum, the 
enlarging of the Halles Centrales, the comple- 
tion of the Palais de Justice, and the transfer of 
the St. Lazare Prison are also a part of the 
scheme. 

The late M. Jean Eugéne Rouyer, architect, 
has left by will to the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts an annual sum of 4o/. for a special prize 
to be awarded in the Section of Architecture. 

The jury for the Concours de Façades of 
houses built at Paris in 1900 has awarded the 
premiums to the following six houses and their 
architects :—No. 1, Rue Danton, architects 
MM. Arnaud and Peronne ; No. 21, Rue Mon- 
sieur, architect M. Goy; No. 85, Faubourg 
Saint-Martin, architect M. Hermant ; No. 170, 
Rue de la Convention, architect M. Legriel ; 
and No. 81, Avenue Malakoff, architect M. Le 
Voisvenel. 

A scheme for enlarging the new Opéra 
Comique will probably be adopted shortly. It 
is proposed to purchase the buildings placed 
behind the theatre and facing the boulevard, 
and to construct in their place a continuation 
of the theatre building, with a facade on the 
boulevard, destined to increase the importance 
of the stage and its dependencies. The pro- 
posed work will cost 100,0001. 

The Socicté Nationale des Architectes has 
elected its officers for 1902 as follows :— 
President, M. Fernoux; vice-president, M. 
Bouhon ; secretary, M. Christie ; and treasurer, 
M. Charpentier. 

Some of the recent protests made by the 
“Vieux Paris” Committee have provoked 
quite an amusing and interesting contro- 
versy between the members of the above 
committee and a newly-formed society of 
voung architects entitled the “Société du 
Nouveau Paris.” These latter maintain that 
the “Vieux Paris” members exaggerate the 
importance of the old and often ugly and 
menacing gable ends, and buildings which are 
covered by their protection; the ‘ Nouveau 
Paris ” men desire, on the contrary, to develop 
a new aspect for the future Paris, and to 
encourage as much as possible an individual 
research after a modern style. The chief 
members of this new society are architects 
well known to the public by their street work ; 


e 


oa 8 WE learn that the Society of 
Bunhill-row and : 
Commemorative Arts have just caused a tablet 


ALL architects will hear with 


Tablets.  ; pein satisfaction that Mr. G. F. 
in memory of Milton to be Bodley, so many years an 


erected against the front of a factory which | eminent Associate of the Royal Academy, 


stands upon the site of the poet’s last home | has been promoted to the full dignity of 
in London. Shortly before the outbreak of] « R, A.” The election was a just tribute to 


the Great Plague, Milton had removed from | the uniformly beautiful and refined character 
Jewin-street, Aldersgate, to what was at) of his architectural works. On the same 
that time Artillery-walk, Bunhill-fields. Dr. | occasion Mr. M. Ridley Corbett, a landscape 


Wright, the Dorsetshire clergyman, gave painter of great individuality of style, was 
Richardson an account of his visit to the) elected an Associate. 


poet, whom he found living in a small house, ee er eee 
blind and suffering from gout, seated in a LETTER FROM PARIS. 


little room, on the first floor, “ hung with a| THE State and the City of Paris are agreed 
rusty green.” Milton lived longer in that} at last upon the final plans for the transforma- 
house than he did in any other. He there|tion of the Champ de Mars. The State grants 
composed his two epic poems and “ Sam- to the City the right to demolish the Galerie des 


$ s Machines, and to set apart for building pur- 
son Agonistes,” and, as Dr. Johnson says :— | poses the ground bordering the Avenue de 


“ Being driven from all public stations, he is yet Suffren and the Avenue pS PE i 
too great not to be traced by curiosity to his a depth of so metres. AT” ' ap e 
retirement, where he has been found by Mr.| SPN buildings, and shall be arranged as a 
Richardson, the fondest of his admirers, sitting of any buildings, an £ 


; > | park with a lake in the centre. It will be some 
before his door in a grey coat of coarse cloth, in time, however, before the work can be com- 
warm sultry weather, to enjoy the fresh air, and | menced, for the Machine Gallery has been let 
30, as in his own room, receiving the visits of | for several months to come, and the buildings 


people of distinguished parts as well as quality.” still existing on the Champ de Mars will 


In his memoirs of Milton, Professor Masson scarcely be demolished. belor the end orte 
, 


f ; present year, , 
relates that he ascertained with some| The Commission des Monuments Historiques 


trouble the position of the house in the | has lately visited the Chateau of Versailles for 
present Bunhill-row, on the left-hand side of | the purpose of examining the work of restora- 


; . tion undertaken in 1901, and to decide what 
one turning northwards out of Chiswell- | further work shall be put in hand this year. 


street. The white terra-cotta tablet bears |The restoration of the central façade on the 
a suitable inscription, which we gladly gardens is now completed, and the work on 


: , ; the façade towards the Orangerie will be 
observe directs the wayfarer’s attention: te commenced. The restoration of the exterior 
the “site of the house.” In at least one in- 


of the Petit Trianoa is also completed, but 
stance which we recall, a tablet inscribed | there is still a quantity of work to be done in 
" lived here” was affixed by the Society of | the interior. The work on the Grand Trianon 
Arts on the front of a buildi head is far advanced, and the sculptors are now 
ront of a building in London | about to re-establish, after the painting by 

that was erected since the death of the| Martin, the splendid vases upheld by figures of 
celebrity commemorated, so as to mislead | children ra aia = r Toun Si Aa 
: : trading. e horse-shoe staircase before the 

ae who take interest in those maners, Grand Trianon will now be available to the 
rust that the London County Council, | public on holidays. The restoration of the 
who, it seems, have undertaken the task in|large rooms of the Orangerie is being also 
future, will exerci i ng | actively undertaken. All this work is being 
out their scheme a 1n carrying | Gone under the direction of M. Marcel Lam- 
: bert, Architect to the Palais de Versailles, and, 

thanks to the efforts of the Prefect of the Seine 
The Mr. GeEorGe S. Ercoop has|{and Oise Département, measures are being 
Fine Art another exhibition of his water- | taken to provide the chateau with suitable fire- 
Society. eglour drawin gs of “ Gardens” engines and the necessary water service, with 


: s which the buildings have for so long been quite 
at the Fine Art Society's Gallery, Bond- t unprovided. 
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and that at Remiremont to the 


amongst these are MM. Hector Guimard, the | which would afford accommodation enough for }of Florian, 
author of the Castel Berenger ; Paul Binet, | the traffic, and that there is really no necessity | memory of ihe soldier nea 
fell in defence of their country. During the 


architect of the Porte Monumentale at the late | to spoil, for the sake of a new bridge, a piece 

exhibition, and others, all known as the | of city scenery which is the work of many | wat Gaudez was a prisoner at Magdebour 

“jeunes” or younger members of the pro- centuries. and there carved in granite a mausoleum b 

fession at Paris, and all fervent advocates of an The proposed prolongation of the Rue de | the memory of French soldiers who had died 
hreatens the partial demo i ivity, which still stands in the cemetery 


“ Art Nouveau.” Rennes also t 
A committee of philanthropists has been | of the ancient Palais Mazarin, situated behin 
institution | the Institut. The“ Vieux Paris” Committee is 


formed with a view of founding an } 

for male and female students whose resources taking the matter in hand for the protection O 
do not permit them to continue their s 
in the work they have set out for themselves. 
This institution will be constructed in one oO 

the best quarters in Paris; its exterior aspect ofaces which occupy the 
will be monumental and luxurious; the in- |s i 
terior will be arranged in a comfortable | the 


y. 
The “Conseil d'Architecture” of’ the 
Municipality will shortly have to award, in 
VY ith the Fine Arts Committee, the 
ze. This is a prize which was 
founded by the widow of Lheureux, the archi- 
ct, to be awarded in alternate years toa 
or and an architect. The Fine Arts 
e last year awarded it to M. Dalon, 


of the Fire-brigade Committe 
group of the Republic. The 


manner, without luxury, and every attention | Depar short but very 
paid to sanitation. The building will be strongly-worded report on the subject, but the choice of an architect may be more difficult, 
arranged for 200 boarders. A competition will Government find it convenient to turn a deaf | but if it is to be awarded with reference to 
i le | recent buildings, there can hardly be a doubt 

hole | that the prize should go to the architect of the 


shortly be opened. ear to these representa 
The Prefect of the Seine is authorised by the solution of the question is to g 
i from the Pavillon Petit Palais. 
a a ee 


of the Louvre tothe Museum, 
de Flore to the Rue de Rivoli, 
A DAY’S WALK IN MID-KENT, 


terms with the State concerning the demoli- 
i isti ifications | whole building may be under one manage- 


tion and occupation of the existing fortif | 
around Paris. The State will agree only to | ment. | 
cede the various cites cleared by the demo- Nine decorative paintings by M. Poilpot | STARTING from Week-street, Maidstone, ; 
lition of the fortifications in accordance with | have just been placed in the galleries of the | along the high road to Rochester, and leaving 
the street plan prepared by the City ; the | Sorbonne connecting the Salle dies Pas Perdus | the barracks upon the left, one emerges on to 
State will cede gratuitously to the City all the with the Cour d'Honneur. In one o these | the plateau that slopes to the Medway. On y 
ground necessary for the execution 0 this | galleries are five paintings representing the | the right hand stands Park House upon land 0 
plan. The City will execute the plan only in | Court of Lions at the Alhambra, the Church of | that at one time appertained to Boxley Abbey ; f 
accordance with the requirements of the build- | St. Sophia, the Roman Forum, he Temple of | then from the rising ground between Lower b 
ing ground as occupied. The State will advance | Philæ, and the Parthenon In the other gal- j Quart and Middle Quarry Woods a crooked F 
the tunds necessary for the work ; the City will | lery ace four pictures representing the City of descent brings one to the Running Horse a 0 
repay this advance by annuities, and besides, | Carcassonne, Notre Dame at Paris, the Chateau Sandling, where a road turns to Aylesford, f 
will have the right to recover the road-making of Chenonceaux, and the Place des Vosges. Before that road is followed it is quite worth a 
expenses from the future owners of the vacant} In regard to the Salons this year, the Salon | while to step aside into the field upon the lett sl 
ground. Nationale (New Salon) will open on April 20, hand for the sake of the prospect of the beav- b 
The plan of the ancient chapel of the | and there is to be an innovation in the shape of tifully wooded valley through which the river 
Sorbonne, long demolished, is at present being | an entirely open-air sculpture exhibition, in the winds and_of the partially hidden ruins t! 
perpetuated in the large courtyard of the small square between the Grand Palais and the | Allington Castle in the foreground, upon D 
Sorbonne by means of paving stones of a | Palais de Glace. This will consist of wor s of | river's remoter bank. The castle, wherein b 
different colour to the rest of the paving, similar | sculpture intended for open-air sites in public | Anne Boleyn passed her childhood, belonged tr 
the courtyard | places, SO that they can be seen at the ex- | (temp. Richard III) to Sir Henry Wyatt, one of D 

the light they are ultimately | Henry VII.’s executors. ft was the birth š 

on, the courtier and 10 


to the work which was done in 
of the Louvre and on the Place de la Bastille. 

M. Le Deschault, architect to the Pantheon, 

his post to M. Nénot, the well- | to it 

It will | it wi 

{£ M. Nénot to achieve | Grand 

decorative and heat- objects 


intended for. 
s usual opening day, May I. Along with and of his gr 
il be opened, on the ground floor of the i from Allington upon his bootless 
Palais, an interesting exhibition of enterprise to collect his followers at, it is 
i believed, the neighbouring Penenden H s i 


found during explorations in Persia ] 
nd | the general trysting- ] 


hibition under ; 
The “Old Salon” will adhere place (1503) of his s 

= vrandson, who on January 24, 1854, r 

tr 

R 


the important temporary 
ing work in the interior of the Panthéon for | and Chaldiva, arranged by 
the centenary fetes of Victor Hugo. his collaborator Father Scheil, a Dominican heath, now laid o a 
ent year, | who is a professor at the Ecole des Hautes | Wat Tyler and Jack Cade gathered their mes. 15 
Upon Sir Thomas Wyatt's attainder for high | b 
roperty went to the Crown | : 
| 


At the commencement of the pres 
the Municipal Council were occupie 
tical question of much pu 
which, coming up On the eve 


d|treason the Pp 


d with a | Etudes. 
ueen Elizabeth bestowed it up 


During ten days artists and other privilege 
persons have been invited to the atelier of 


litical importance. This | M. d. Paul Laurens to see his large painting to 
fixed at present at | be reproduced in Gobelins tapestry as a deco- 


ag centimes the cubic metre, an abatement of ration for the Mairie of the XIIth Arrondisse- 


which has been long demanded. The Nation- | ment. M. Laurens has a distinctly individual 
alist majority of the Council voted a reduction style in his treatment of decorative subjects, 
of 10 centimes, a popular proposal, which, |and this new work illustrates his power in 
however, will probably not be ratified by the composition and a care for correctness and the entrance gateway and the 
higher powers, being regarded as an electoral | finish in detail which may perhaps be carried reat hall in the north O 
manceuvre. al | Over the site of the buttery and oie ís w 
of the orig! 


Yet more metropolitan li house which embodies parts 
Js, In the south 


addition to those already es ils and of the old materia 


gress. The most important, 

circle on the south side, will run from the Place | the effigy and bringing O g the corbels of a fireplace 
to the Gare de Lyon, crossing the | In the distance is along procession of admirers, little to detain the student d 

Gare d'Orleans. and of Gobelins artisans, in the midst of a mili 

, and will serve landscape through which flows a river. 

the quarters of Passy, Auteuil, Vaugirard and | The upper part of the picture is occu 

the Ecole Militaire, Montparnasse, Montrouge, | pied by floating symbolical figures. To right 

the Gobelins, and l'Hòpital. On this last | and left of the composition powerfully- 

point there is a conflict between the municipal | drawn nude figures support escutcheons orna- 

engineer and the “Vieux Paris” Committee, mented with inscriptions. 

which has V i 

construction of a vi 

Salpetriere, i 

fine façade 


until two or three years ago, 


The Mote, distant one mile eastwards 0 
The general plan of the buildings 


t can be fairly made out. The 


found in 1844 the SI 
and the foundations of some coeva 

Resuming our walk* for about two mics, 
and passing on the right Cobtree— hi 


some identify with the Dingley Dell of 
and a pump 


quality of tapestry work. 
NILI., as well as that of a church built in 1670. | The death is announced of the Comte de Pickwick Papers 
The result will probably be some modification Calonne, for many years well known as an art the Maidstone Waterworks, we T 
of the scheme. itic i i ‘ournals. M.de Calonne, who | ford, the British Saissenaighobail, and scene 

The prolongation of the Rue de Rennes | was eighty-four at the time of his death, was | the great battle between ortiger 

would involve t f the Revue Contem- Hengist and Horsa, fought AD. 455" 
rc, of which he was editor till 1870, and according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle -— 
&s totes ; ® 7 
Societe des Agricul- | This year Hengist and Horsa 


de la Cité. The idea of a | he was 
of France. During the To German | vortigern at the place which is called 
the Timcs at|and his brother Horsa wae there slain, and ? 
that Hengist obtained the kingdom a2 


Cp- es oS St ot dais. Be 4 
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but the proposal has raised an | war 
outcry from the “ Vieux Paris” Committee, so Paris. 
We have also to record the death of the | son. 


inforced by the bie th 
il has felt bound tO eminent sculptor Adrien Gaudez, author, among saul ae 
e of the most picturesqu other things, of the statue of “Lulli Enfant,” Bede records that in his time aoe vin te 
torically interesting points in Paris, and the|of which we published an illustration in our ment, bearing his name, was 8 et He 
d on bridge would shut out the | issue of April 26, 1890. He was an artist of east part of Kent, and a heap © thw 
fine old bridge of Androuet du | high talent, and had obtained many official at Horstead, some three miles sy the Jott 
i d gables of the old | “ recompenses.” Most of his principal works still pointed out as the grave © pdm 
u Echo,” “Le Ciseleur,” “Le Moissonneur,” leader. At Aylesford, in 1010, 
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Cerceau, W f , 
quarter rising above it. The objectors to the ( 
scheme are not unreasonable, for a glance at &c.) were purchased either by the Government] , Th i j 
or b t M oF ; A e route may e shor en: 
y the unicipality. He executed a statue | Roman road northwards to 4 viand and Warem Et), 
Boarley Warret) °°” $ 


f Neuilly-sur-Seine, | the Pilgrims’ Way at the end of 


an of Paris will show that the prolonga- 
to the memory | to Boxley (vide text). 


de Rennes could, with a very of Perronet for the town o 


the pl 
be led up to the Pont Nevf, | the monument erected at Alais 


tion of the Rue 
slight deviation, 
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Ironside routed the Danes whom he had 
pursued from Otford. At Friars, close to the 
town, are remains comprising an ancient 
chapel, and the foundations of the refectory 
of the first friary of Carmelites that was estab- 
lished in England, having been founded in 
1240 by Richard de Grey and Ralph Frisburn ; 
Henry VIII. gave it to Sir Thomas Wyatt the 
elder, and after his son’s attainder Elizabeth 
granted the house and lands to John Sedley, of 
Southfleet, from whom they were inherited by 
his brother, Sir William, and there was born 
Charles Sedley, the poet. The Sedleys con- 
verted the friary into a dwelling-house, in 
which they incorporated the cloisters ; a ghield, 
with date and initials “ 1590 I. S.,” is on a door 
beneath the entrance lodge’s archway. In his 
diary, March 24, 1669, Pepys mentions Sir 
John Banks as living there—he had acquired 
the property from Sir Peter Rycant—and it 
appears that Sir John Banks remodelled the 
house and inserted new ceilings and panel- 
ling throughout. The parish church of Sts. 
Peter and Paul, at the bridge’s north end, forms 
a pleasing feature of the view from the river's 
left bank. Restored in 1878 and (the tower) in 
1885, it contains some early twelfth century 
work and the tomb of Sir Thomas Colepeper, 
of Preston Hall, now the seat of the Brassey 
family. Sir John Banks's daughter and co-heir 
brought the property in marriage to Heneage 
Finch, Solicitor-General, 1678-86, elevated Earl 
of Aylesford, October 19, 17134. OF the 
fourteenth-century bridge the two middle 
arches have been made into one, ‘and we under- 
stand that it is proposed to rebuild the 
bridge, as obstructing the subsidence of river 
floods. Standing upon the bridge, we are upon 
the Pilgrims’ Way, which, entering the county 
near Titsey in Surrey, near Westerham, may 
be followed to Chevening, where it formerly 
traversed the Park, thence across the river 
Darent at Otford, and so along the side of the 
southern slope of the North Downs to Ayles- 
ford and Charing. That ancient road is of pre- 
Roman origin; the now generally accepted 
belief that it formed the main line for tin 
traffic from the West of England to the Kentish 
Rutupiæ, or Sandwich haven, is strengthened 
by the fact that ingots of tin have been dug up 
along its course, having been hastily buried, it 
is supposed, by the convoys when threatened 
by robbers. Its narrow track, now grass- 
grown in places, and distinguished by the yew 
trees planted along it, as well as by several 
British earthworks and remains of the Roman 
occupation in the immediate vicinity, is now 
but little used, but as lately as the middle of the 
sixteenth century it was known as the King’s 
highway from Westerham to Shoreham (in 
Kent). Lying along the outskirts of the Forest 
of Anderida, and following the range of chalk 
hills that extend through the north parts of 
Hampshire, Surrey, and Kent, it formed the 
route for pilgrims from Southampton sea-port 
and the West and South-West of England tothe 
martyr’s shrine at Canterbury, and pursues its 
way about half-way up the hillsides, presum- 
ably for protection from the weather. 

From Aylesford we follow the Pilgrims’ Way 
northwards through Cosenton to the road that 
leads to Burham, towards Blue Bell Hill, on 
which will be seen some ancient military earth- 
works. Scattered around are the denuded 
sarsen stones, locally known as “the countless 
stones ''—so named after a tradition that obtains 
also at Stonehenge ; and in the upper field on 
the left hand, beyond the Lower Bell inn, the 
cromlech of Kit’s Coity House (tomb in the 
wood), the reputed burial-place of Vortigern’s 
son Catigern, who fell at Aylesford ; which Mr. 
Henry Brassey, of Preston Hall, lately placed 
under protection of the Crown. Here we gain 
the southern escarpment of the chalk hills 
which form the North Downs, and round 
about we see remains of the tertiary beds in 
the shape of some denuded masses of sandstone, 
including those just cited. The North Downs 
belong to the chalk strata of the Chiltern 
Hills, which, dipping beneath the London 
clay, reappear between Shoreham and Eyns- 
ford, and traverse the county to Hythe. 
To the south extends, from Hythe towards 
Sevenoaks, the range of hills of the Lower 
Greensand, from which is quarried the lime- 
Stone or Kentish rag that lies between sandy 
beds of hassock. The two ridges overlook the 
valley (watered by the Len) in which we are 
walking, the bottom consisting of the gault, a 
stiff blue clay, highly fossiliferous, wherein the 
elm trees flourish, and of which a notable 
section may be seen at Aylesford, where also is 
a sand-pit whose upper stratum is composed of 
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the Medway gravel mixed with flints, fossils 
from the gault, and fragments of water-worn 
tag and iron stone, above a stratum of white 
sand, being the upper stratum of the Sandgate 
and Folkestone bed of the Lower Greensand, as 
is visible in the sand-pits at Crismill farm, near 
Bearsted, Penenden Heath, Sandling, and 
Hollingbourne, and other places in their 
vicinity. 

From the cross-roads at Boxley we makea 
detour of about a mile into the fertile plain to 
visit the church and the once famous Cistercian 
Abbey of St. Mary and the Holy Rood of 
Grace, founded in 1146 by William de Ypres, 
Earl of Kent, for a band of monks from Clair- 
vaux, and endowed by Richard I. with the 
manor of Boxley. The ruined walls encompass 
a polygonal area of about fourteen acres ; the 
brick-faced piers of an outer stone gateway on 
the west side yet remain ; an inner gateway 
is described in a MS. account by Hasted (1774). 
In the south-west corner stands the granary ; 
to the north-east of that is the house built by 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, where recent excavations 
seem to show that the retaining wall of the 
terrace is a part of the abbey’s south aisle 
wall. The abbey and lands, valued at 2109/. 
per annum, were granted at the Suppression to 
Sir Thomas Wyatt the elder. Lambarde (1570) 
describes the miraculous figures of the Holy 
Rood and St. Rumbald, with which the monks 
imposed upon the credulous. At Farthings, 
where Henry III. granted to the monks 
a weekly market for the fruits of their 
tillage, on the road just outside’ the 
west wail, around the enclosure, is St. 
Andrew’s Chapel, now a cottage, which con- 
tains portions of its windows and doors, in- 
cluding the priest's door near the east end of 
the original south wall, and a three-light 
window in a new south wall. When on his 
way, 1321, to Leeds Castle to punish William 
Colepeper, the castellan, for denying admittance 
to Queen Isabella, Edward II. halted at Boxley, 
and during his sojourn there granted to the 
City of London a charter of freedom of choice 
in the election of Mayor ; and there Archbishop 
Warham met Cardinal Campeggio (1518) on 
the latter’s journey to London in the matter of 
the King’s divorce. At the time of taking the 
Domesday Survey Boxley (Boscleu) was one of 
the 184 manors in Kent, besides 250 else- 
where, held by Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and on 
the adjacent Penenden Heath was held the 
three days’ trial of Odo, on charges of 
rapacity and injustice brought against him by 
Lanfranc, as is recorded by Ernulph, the Canter- 
bury monk, afterwards (1114) Bishop of 
Rochester. The early thirteenth-century parish 
church of All Saints has a later battlemented 
tower with turret, not infrequent in these parts. 
It is remarkable for its western porch, by some 
called a galilee, which has since been extended 
southwards; it is claimed for a mortuary 
chapel by the owners of Vinters, near Maid- 
stone, and is said to have been built by Roger 
de Vinter in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The corbel ends of the mouldings 
over the west door have carved heads of 
Bishop Hamo de Heath, of Rochester, and, it 
is supposed, Edward II. The latter bears a 
crown of four large and four small strawberry 
leaves, as on that King’s effigy at Gloucester. 
The church contains memorials of the Wyatt 
family, and a brass of Richard Tomyow in 
plate-armour, who died June 12, 1576. (See 
also the late Rev. J. Cave-Browne’s history of 
the parish.) l 

Returning to the Pilgrims’ Way, we proceed 
south-eastwards to Detling, where the highest 
point, at a short distance along the road to 
Sittingbourne, is 655 ft. above sea-level, and 
on to Thornham, where, at the cross-roads by 
the Black Horse inn, is a tumulus. The by-road 
on the left hand leads to Thornham, or Godard’s 
Castle, now in ruins, where Roman sepulchral 
urns and other remains have been discovered. 
In Thornham was found the valuable stratum 
of white Maidstone sand which, worked by 
Italian craftsmen, advanced the glass industry 
in this country. The parish church comprises 
the “Cutte” chapel. Queen Mary gave the 
Vinters estate in Boxley parish to Dr. John 
Cutte. The old Wevering manor-house is now 
a farm, acquired by the Vintners’ Company 
from Stephen Mason, of Bearstead, in or about 
1560. Passing the quarries on the left 
side of the Pilgrims’ Way, with Gore and 
Longham Woods in the valley below on 
the right, we continue through Broad 
Street and Little Allington to Hollingbourne, 
where we turn to the north-east to ascend the 
‘hill to White Post, just beyond Hollingbourne 


House, to enjoy the view at an altitude of 
630 ft. The Elizabethan manor-house of the 
Colepepers, built of small red bricks, with 
stone dressings, and now deprived of: its 
northern wing, stands, it is said, upon the‘ site 
of the court-house which Athelstan bought 
from his father and gave to Christ Church, 
Canterbury, and embodies a structure of an 
earlier date. Of All Saints’ Church (restored 
by Sir Gilbert G. Scott) the nave, chancel, 
north aisle, and tower are apparently ;the 
original fabric ; a window on the chanoel’s 
north side and the east window have some 
elegant Decorated tracery; the nave arcade of 
pointed arches is carried by octagonal pilars. 
A fifteenth-century chauntry chapel at the ehd 
of the north aisle was converted. into a monu- 
mental chapel for the Colepeper family ; the 
floor has been raised and the walls are faced 
with flint work. There are the monument of 
Francis Colepeper, of Greenway Court, obsit 
1597, and altar tomb of Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Thomas Colepeper, obiit 1638. The villages of 
Hollingbourne, Thornham, and Boxley are. 
named, it is said, from the holly, thorn, and 
box trees in their respective neighbourhoods. 
Crossing a field beyond the churchyard, we 
enter the by-road to the hamlet of Eyhorne- 
street, which gives a name to the hundred, 
noticing on the left hand the fine old half- 
timbered Godfrey House, built in 1587 and 
reinstated in 1859. We gain the high road 
from Ashford to Maidstone at a point nearly 
opposite a park gate of Leeds Castle,* and 
turning westwards, follow the main road past 
the Magpie Bank Caves, some supposed dene- 
holes discovered two years ago, Hollingbourne 
Union Workhouse (1836) at Whiteheatb, Cris- 
mill Farm, and Bearsted Parish Church, con- 
spicuous for its lofty tower. And so, descending 
the hill between the boundary-walls of The 
Mote, formerly the seat of the Earls of Romne 
and since belonging to Sir Marcus Samuel, an 
Vinters, at the foot of which are Holling- 
worth’s, once Whatman’s, Turkey paper-mills, 
we arrive at Maidstone again. ane 
——_—— t+ 
BERMONDSEY ELECTRICITY WORKS,. 


On Thursday of last week the new municipal 
electric lighting and dust destructor works:'at 
Bermondsey were formally opened, The 
destructor consists of six cells, which are able 
to consume 50 tons of domestic and trade 
refuse every day. The heat from the burning 
refuse passes through flues to the water-tube 
boilers, forced draught being used in the 
furnaces, The boilers, however, can be fired 
by coal if necessary. The engines used are 
Willans’ high-speed engines directly coupled 
to multipolar dynamos, which generate current 
at 480 volts. The power is distributed by a 
three-wire direct-current system, with the 
maximum permissible voltage (480) between 
the outers. The mains are triple concentric 
mains, so that we do not anticipate that any 
trouble will be experienced in regulating the 
voltage of the positive outer to earth, or that 
there will be any appreciable earth currents 
over the area of the supply. The charge to 
consumers is 6d. for the first hour of their 
daily average demand, and 3d. per hour after- 
wards. For motors a charge of only 24d. per 
unit will be made. re oe 

In our Opinion, the charge for motive power 
is very cheap, and it ought to be a boon to 
manufacturers in the district. For lighting at 
240 volts the charge is excessive. We have 
not yet tested a 240-volt lamp which has any- 
thing like the efficiency of the ordinary 100- 
volt lamp. We think, judging from careful 
tests that we have made, that the average 
efficiency of the 240-volt lamp is only about 
half that of the 100-volt lamp. Hence, to com- 
pare the Bermondsey supply with a 100-volt 
service we must double the prices charged. 
Another point that consumers in this district 
will have to consider is that their switches will 
have to be specially constructed, and that they 
will be only able to control a small number of 
lamps. In order to popularise the light, we 
understand that the Council propose... to 
introduce a system of free wiring and 
“slot” meters. They are also going to 
have an electrical exhibition in the Town 
Hall at the end of next month. We would 
suggest that they exhibit tests made by 
independent authorities on the relative merits 
of 100-volt and 240-volt lamps. Such tests 
would be of great interest to consumers, and 


* For plan and description see Builder, August 3, 1889. 
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we would welcome data which we could com- 
pare with the results of our own experiments. 
Slot meters also are extremely inaccurate. 

The general arrangements of the electrical 
station, which are due to Messrs. Kincaid, 
Waller, & Manville, are excellent. We noticed 
that separate wattmeters were inserted in the 
charge and discharge circuits of the cells, 
instead of having a combined instrument for 
both. We think this a great improvement. It 
is proposed to utilise the clinker from the 
destructor plant in making flagstones. It is 
ground in a mill, and a paste is made by mix- 
ing it with water; it is then by hydraulic 
pressure made into a stone of the size required. 
The grinder, mixer, and hydraulic pump are 
all driven by a 25-h.p. electrical motor. 


ee re Ia oMi 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 


THE seventh meeting of the Discussion 

* Section of the Architectural Association for this 
session was held at 56, Great Marlborough- 
street, W., on Friday, the 24th inst., when 
Mr. F. G.W. Buss read a paper entitled “The 
Clerk of Works: His Duties and Respon- 
sibilities.” Mr. George H. Smith, the Vice- 
Chairman of the Section, presided. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
said his first duty was to welcome, in the name 
of the Discussion Section, Mr. Walker and his 
fellow members of the Clerk of Works’ Asso- 
ciation, who had so kindly come down to the 
meeting in order to give them the benefit of 
their experiences. 

Mr. F. G. W. Buss then read his paper on 
“ The Duties and Responsibilities of a Clerk of 
Works.” He remarked at the outset that he $ 
had purposely prepared a short paper because | IE PAO 
he thought the chief object of the meetings of | Er ZA e 
this section was the discussion that takes place | ' 
after the paper is read, and not the paper itself. 
He proceeded by quoting Mr. Hudson’s defini- | 
tion of a clerk of works, and went on to deal | 
with the duties and responsibilities in a concise | IESS Fr Sre 
and interesting way, and concluded by remark- | victrtat ee a" 
ing that architects would be more-practical if 
they were to serve for one year as assistant 
clerk of works under a good man. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Lonis 
Ambler, who proposed that the best thanks of 
the meeting be passed to the author for the 
very excellent paper they had listened to. This 
was seconded by Mr. Arnold S. Tayler, and 
supported by Messrs. Brady and Walker, on 
behalf of the Clerks of Works Association, and 
a most interesting discussion ensued, in which 
the following gentlemen took part, viz., Messrs. 
Max Clarke, J. Pain, E. W. Wonnacott, Davis, 
and G. H. Smith. The vote of thanks was 
made to include the members of the Clerks of 
Works Association, who had so kindly attended 
as visitors, and having been put to the meet- 
ing, was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. F. G. W. Buss having replied, the meet- 
ing terminated. 

It was announced that the next meeting of 
the Section would be held on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 7th, when Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth has 

kindly promised to read a paper on “ Designing 
Stained Glass,” and it is hoped that Mr. 
Lewis F. Day will be able to attend as Special 
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Corners of Old Holland : The “East India” Tower, Enkhuizen, 


7 > : Durgerdam is another of the sea-coast 

ENE Re ver AIKE villages. The drawing of the shipyard is a 

THE two sketches which we have grouped | most effective piece of composition in black 
under the above title are reduced from two! and white. 

illustrations in a highly picturesque volume! We recommend the book to the attention of 

shed by Messrs. Fisher Unwin under the | our readers; they will find much that is of 


Visitor. publi 
a i ae Sal f Pe j deai P 
title A Old Dutch Towns and \ illages. ? It artistic interest in it. 
‘OMPETITIONS consists of a number of drawings in black and | 
COMP ARN , white, many of them in a very powerful style E Te 
LAYING OUT RECREATION GROUND, GIL- | though perhaps not free from a certain affecta- | AN ARCHITECT’S DUTIES. 


tion of archaism, by Mr. W. O. J. Nieuwen- 
kamp and Mr. J. G. Veldheer ; the literary THE following is an abbreviated report of 
descriptions are by Mr. W. J. Tuyn. the address delivered by Mr. J. Lavender, the 

the newly-formed “ Wolver- 


LINGHAM.—In a recent competition for laying 
out sixteen acres of land as recreation ground, 


Gillingham, the first premiated design was | . 
submitted by Messrs. Barron & Son, Borrowash, | The volume contains no information of | President of the | 
d premiated design was by Mr. | special interest to architects ; it is a work ofart | hampton and District Architectural Associa- 

print and the | tion,’ at their first annual meeting on 


Derby ; the secon i 
A. Chariton, jun., Napier-road, Tunbridge 


Wells ; and the third by Mr. George Willis, 
Carter-street, Greenheys, Manchester. 


————— A0 


RE-BUILDING IN PALL MALL.—We notice that 
the demolition is in progress of the house 
standing at the north-west of the crossing of Pall 
Mall with Waterloo-place. It forms a corner heuse 
of one of the two blocks erected in Waterloo-place 
as part of Nash's scheme for the approach from 
opposite Carlton House northwards, through St. 
Albans-street and St. James's Market, into Regent- 


street. 
TELEPHON 


in itself, with its fine paper and 
original style of its illustrations and decorative 
margins, and it forms a collection of illustra- | “May I offer you a few thoughts on an 
tions of a most curious and interesting set of | architect's duties :—1. To his client ; 2. To his 
picturesque corners of old buildings in places | contractor ; 3. To his art, 
many of which are out of the beaten track and The client should have first demands on our 
are little known. | consideration for two reasons : (a) He pays our 
Of the two illustrations we give as examples, | fees ; (b) he gives the opportunity of showing 
the first illustrates a building which, as far as ‘our skill. I will confine my remarks to the 
we can understand the vague expressions in | former of these two reasons, 
the text, is no longer standing. Enkhuizen,| He Pays Our Fees.—Do we always suffi- 
which wasa very old town, was in the seven-| ciently realise that consequently our best—our 
teenth and eighteenth centuries one of the| very best—talenis on such special work belong 
largest and wealthiest of the cities of the to him, and that it would be simply dishonest 
Zuyder Zee. “Now the harbour is filled up of us not to give our best to his work. Asa 
with sand, the herring fisheries are no|rule he puts confidence in his architect and 
more, the place has fallen into decay, and it is| tells him how much he wants to spend ; it is 
a mere shadow of its former greatness.” for us then to honour that trust, and see, if it 


| January 16 :— 


E OFFICES, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT.— 


In regard to this building, illustrated in our last 
issue, Mr. Gilbert Seale asks us to mention that he 
ex-cuted all the sculptor’s work and carving on the 


buildi 1g. 
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Corners of Old Holland: The Wharf Shipyard, Durgerdam. 


is possible (and I admit it often is not), (hat our | leave it to your judgment.’ He is not paid for 
design does not lead him into extra cost ; but' this ; we are. 


if, as often happens, the accommodation asked 
for it is utterly impossible to give for the sum 
he names, then we should tell him so at once, 
and not give him reason to think that he can 
do the work for the sum named when we 
know he cannot. It is no excuse for us to say, 
‘Well, if he wants that he will have to pay 
for it.’ I reiterate that the client has tought 
our talents, and one of {hem is that we know 
tetter than he what a building will cost, and 
to keep this knowledge from him is, I say, 
unhesitatingly, dishonest. It may be said, 

But if I tell him it will cost so much he will 
relinquish the work, and I shall Jose the job.’ 
Very well; better so a thousand times than 
mislead. 

But we may see that the building can be 
built for the money without lavish architec- 
tural treatment ; then we must relinquish our 
own wish for architectural display ; our first 
duty is to our client. 

Then, as to preparing very careful drawings 
ae specification, we should mind this, for in 
Our way we Can spare our client many extras. 

ur best must be given, so we should consider 
hig every little detail, and not leave it to be 

eared up as we go on, and put in an extra for 


Superintendence, too ; we must remember | architect t 
: e are being paid for this and should not shirk | prompt in supplyi 
journey ar two, nor say to the bpilger, ‘| ‘requires ; it ja not fair fo expect the builder 


‘exceptions, 


2. His Duties to the Builder. —Has he any ? 
Most decidedly. I often think what gracious 
men the builders must be that they practically 
place their profit or Joss in the hands of the 
architect. The architect orders this, and it 
must be done ; the architect says that is wrong, 
and it must be undone. The architect is 
despotic ; he has enormous power ; but the 
confidence thus willingly placed in his hands 
should be respected. Some architects, I know, 
are most arbitrary ; they are, in other words, 
too big—too high and mighty. ‘I have specified 
so-and-so, and you are to carry it out.’ Are 
architects infallible? Very often the client 
considers it is part of a builder's principle to be | 
unprincipled, and that he will take him in if: 
possible, and he goes so far as to warn his 
architect to be on his guard, for ‘ builders are | 
rogues.’ Now, what should we do without 
builders? My experience leads me to say that 
on the whole builders are honourable men and 
willing to do all that is reasonable. There are | 
whom, to my cost, I have had ' 
dealings with ; but, as a rule, I find builders | 
most obliging and honourable, and the rogues 
few and far between. 
drawings. I think a very important duty of an 
o the builder js that he should be 
ng the details he acks for _ 

Q 


A word as to detail | 
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fulfil his contract if we keep him waiting for 
details ; and yet I am afraid this often happens. 

3. His Duty to his Art—Our art has a noble 
and ancient history; architecture is the most 
ancient of all arts, its birth being almost coeval 
with the creation of man upon this earth. 
Then, as we architects of to-day are the repre- 
sentatives of this ancient art, we owe a great 
duty to it, When we consider the noble 
buildings of the Egyptians, the sublime 
grandeur and most sensitive delicateness of the 
Grecian, the . exquisite proportions of the 
Roman buildings, then the graceful and soar- 
ing Gothic of the Middle Ages, surely the 
responsibility of our duty appears in all its 
urgent demands. But how are we doing our 
duty in the face of so magnificent a 
heritage ? Are we faithful to our high and 
great legacy? One reason, to my mind, of 
those past great achievements in architecture 
was that the architect (as Longfellow tells us) 
‘built his great heart into these sculptured 
stones.’ Art was first; fees second. Is it so 
with us? I am afraid we often think of fees 
first, then our art. We make our art too ' 
much of a commercial transaction ; our heart 
should be in our art if we would emulate our 
great predecessors. It is no answer for us to 
say, ‘Ah! but we have no cathedrals to 
design and build? What matter? The Great 
Architect has given as much care and put as 
much design and work, perhaps more, into the 
little butterfly as He has into the monster 
elephant or shark. And in our small work 
there is as much need for care and art as in 
‘ cathedrals or municipal buildings. I say it is 
| our bounden duty to see that we do not neglect 
i these smaller matters. 
| There is to-day a great tendency towards 
‘novelty, for novelty’s sake, and you mv say, 
‘Well, our client will have it.’ Ah! but our 
duty to our art demands that we shall not give 
it. Art frst. And I feel confident, if we stick 
to this determination, the public will yield, and | 
we shall not drag our noble art in the mire of 
idiotic ignorance and vulgarity. You mav say 
then, what lines would you go upon? I say 
at once, utilitarian twentieth century lines 
clothed with the purity of architectural grace. 
We have been tied and bound too long. Do 
not be mere copyists and stick too fast to 
modules and such like; true architecture 
knows no laws or rules that would hamper 
requirements. - I. say again, whatever use 
demands in building true architecture can 
give ; and it is for us who wield the pencil to 
work out how it is to ke done. 

Were the old medizeval designers ever ham- 
pered as we allow ourselves to be? When an 
addition had to be made to a building, though 
a hundred years had elapsed since its erection, 
did they go and sketch and copy every detail of 
moulding and carving that their work might 
match ? We know just the opposite. Hence 
the great beauty which we now admire in 
Gothic buildings, especially those which show 
to us various styles in one building. Were 
they fools? Did their employers say they did 
not understand their work ? Why, then, are 
we to be tied down by such despotic ideas that 
in our new buildings we must be so very care- 
ful that our mouldings, &c.,are what we please 
to call ‘correct ?’ I admit that there is appro- 
priateness in the connexion of one kind of 
moulding with a certain style or order of 
architecture ; but surely there is a limit. Now, 
if an architect gets a building to erect and 
sticks a portion of the façade of the Horse 
Guards to it, it goes for architecture. I grant 
it may be a good copy, but not art ; the honour 
of it belongs to Kent, the architect of the Horse 
Guards. But to my mind the architect of the 
little villa down the road who has first made 
his plan to suit his client, and then clothed it in 
elevation with the cloak that will fit it, is by 
far the nobler man, and has taken up the 
mantle fallen upon him to more purpose than 
the robber of other and dead men’s brains. 
But you may say, ‘If we don’t design accord- 


l ing to received models the public will say we 


are ignorant,’ I do not believe it for a 
moment. Art is art; and if it is true, 
common-sense, original architecture, it will 
demand and receive its reward. What a 
bugbear and hindrance it is to us, the public 
prejudice for old designs. But we have a 
duty to our art, and to future generations of 
architecture, which should incite us to break 
free from these trammels. 

A word on the fashion of trying to be odd 
and eccentric in our designs. This is, to my 
mind, one of the worst sins of the present-day 


architect, lf becayse we want a pretty corney 
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ina room on our plans it necessitates a peculiar | E. R. Sarsons, Mosley, Birmingham ; H. E. Sherwin’ 
jutting gabte or hip on an elevation, this is | Wandsworth Common ; L. Small, Maidstone ; H. V 
legitimate ; but to my mind it is a libel upon | Smith, Egham; P. Smith, Ripon ; R. O. Spreckley: 
architecture to make an awkward corner in a| Hereford; M. B. Stacey, Reigate; H. E. Steeds 
biiiding simply to create an odd appearance | Edgbaston, Birmingham; R. B Stephenson, Dar- 
outside. True architecture, I take it, is first|'mgtons D. C. Stimson, Brixton Hill; W, M. 
neocssity and utility in plan and arrang Baieuk: Stokes, Llanidloes; L. Sturt, Tollington Park ; 
: : : ere {C G Talbot, Southend-on Sea; A. C. Tavlor, Lee ; 
then architecture is so pliable that it will clothe | R. I. Thy Wand hc ; E`]. Turner 
elegantly if the architect has the ability to do eo Bo ice S ve qieahen 
heal i ity to Saltaire ; F. Turner, Morley; R C. Turnham, 
“Again, why should you run up a gable just | Finchley; E. L. R. Vining. Sydenham; E. Wickenden, 
fov ‘appearance ? I was in a neighbouring | Tunbridge Wells ; H. Mcl. Wickstecd, South Nor- 
town a short time ago and was greatly sur- | wood ; G. Wilks, Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; J. B. Williams, 
prised to find a most elaborate gable erected St. Helen's ; J. P. Willmot, Ealing ; S. M. Wilson, 
over an otherwise good building—it was utterly | London ; R. E. Wvodhams, Hastings; A. H. 
useless and had to be tied up with an iron rad, | Woolley, Loughborough ; S. Young, Brighton. 
as: saw from a distance. Poor, poor architect 
aoe to pal ee of this art. 
© you Say, then, I do not agree with archi- 
tectural effect for its own sake E Most certainly BG RCL URAL Se 
I do; but sham in any form I abominate in| CARDIFF, SOUTH WALES, AND MONMOUTH- 
architecture. A gab eis the natural and archi- | SHIRE ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. — At a council 
tectural finish of a span roof: but it is not | Meeting of the Cardiff, South Wales, and Mon- 
architecture to form a span roof—a false roof— | Mouthshire Architects’ Society, held at Cardiff, 
just to put up an elaborate gable. There are under the presidency of Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, 
means for architectural embellishment which | Mr. E. M. Bruce-Vaughan referred to the terms 
even to the uneducated eye proclaim the fact | of a recent competition for a chapel in Cathe- 
at once; but it is degrading to our art, and dral-road, Cardiff, and eventually, on the pro- 
shows great lack of architectural talent in | Position of the Chairman, the following resolu- 
the architect, to erect constructional features | tion was unanimously adopted, and Mr. Dash- 
simply and only as ornaments, Let us have | Wood Caple, hon. secretary, was requested to 
purity by all means. I have no quarrel with send a printed copy of this resolution to each 
those who like elaborate or ornate buildings. | member of the Society as soon as possible :— 
As much of ornament as you like, only for our | It having been brought before the council 
art’s sake let it be ornament, not constructional {that a competition has recently been invited 
features falsely used. Neither let us be odd for a chapel in Cardiff, in which the fees to be 
for oddity’s sake. Be true to your art, and paid to the successful competitor were utterly 
your art will serve you in all emergencies. ” inadequate for the work required to be done, 


the council protest strongly against the com- 
a me “cae eames 


petition, and hope no member of the Society 
“THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


has taken partin it or will do in any future 
| case on similar terms.” 

THE following is the list of thore who have LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—On 
satisfied the examiners at the Preliminary 
Examination of the Surveyors’ Institution, held 


the 20th ult., in the Law Libraries, Castle- 
street, Mr. R. Wynne Owen read a paper to 

concurrently in London, Manchester, Dublin, 

and Glasgow, on January 15 and 16 :— 


members of the Liverpool Architectural 
see under the presidency of Mr. P. C. 
. icknesse, on “The Value of Sketching,” 
rae ne hag a ina p illustrated by lantern slides and examples of 
Arnold, Winchester; D. F, Ayn sley, N Eocasile on. original sketches. Devoting his attention first 
Tyne ;.H. J. Baker, Crowborough, Sussex ; B. A. 

Batrows, Exeter ; W. W. Batstone, Wandsworth 


to the question how to sketch, he advised that 

it be done alone and with an attitude im- 

Common ; E. G. Bayne, London; C. J. Bingham, | Pervious to inquisitive villagers who may 
Forest Hill, S.E.; A. G. Bird, Kensington; B. | crowd around one, trying to realise the impres- 
Biackbourn, Upper Tooting; R. L. Blake, South- | sions created in the mind by the subject. As 


clause also provided that drawings showing 
the elevations of the adjoining buildings to that 
proposed to be erected or proposed to be 
altered, and detail drawings drawn toa scale 
of not less than 2 ft. to 1 in. of such portions as 
the city surveyor might require should also be 
lodged. As a result of that deputation the Law 
Committee struck out those portions of the 
clauses requiring large-scale drawings and 
also the drawings of the adjoining premises, 
with the exception of the height of the adjoin- 
ing premises, which was retained. The Bill 
as thus amended came up before the Corpora- 
tion in committee on December 16, when 
another deputation of the Council waited on 
the Corporation and stated further the objec. 
tions to the clauses of the Bill in their then 
form. A copy of the Bill, as deposited, was 
forwarded to the secretary on December 23, 
and it was then found that the only 
change which was made from the pre- 
vious clauses was “the Corporation” was in. 
serted in lieu of “ the surveyor.” A suggestion 
had been thrown out by the Lord Mayor, and 
a communication was made in consequence 
from the Improvement Committee to the effec 
that if the Society prepared draft clauses the i 
Corporation would consider them. Mean- Sd 
while the opinion of counsel had been ob- 
tained, which was received on December 24, 
and immediately printed, and a copy furnished 
to every member of the Belfast Corporation. 
In face of this opinion it was felt that it would 
be entirely improper for the Council te submit 
any clauses to the Corporation, and a deputa- 
tion waited on the Improvement Committee, 
and informed the members that the principle 
of the clauses was so vicious and unsatis- 
factory that the Council could not under the 
circumstances submit any proposal. On 
December 31, at a meeting of the Council, Mr, 
M‘Donneil reported that at a meeting of the 
Corporation in committee a minute had been 
passed modifying the clauses by the striking 
out of everything except that referring to the 
heights of buildings. The position was fuily 
discussed at several meetings of the Council, 
and at a meeting of the Council of the Royal In- 
stitute of the Architects of Ireland, at which one 
of the Ulster Society representatives attended, 
the matter was fully discussed, and as a result 
a resolution was passed unanimously recom- 
mending that, owing to the modification of the 
objectionable clauses so as to leave only the 
question of heights of buildings to be dealt with, 
that the Council might frame clauses strictly 
on the lines of those contained in the London 
Building Act of 1894 relative to the heights of 
buildings, and also constitute a tribunal of 
appeal on precisely similar lines to that provided 
by that Act. The Council, therefore, considered 
and approved of clauses drawn in this way, 
which wert ordered to be printed in parallel 
columns with those from the London Act, and, 
together with a copy of the resolution p 

by the R.I.A.l. before referred to, were for- 
warded to every member of the Corporation. 
These clauses do not seem to have been con- 
sidered by the members of the Corporation , 
interested in the promotion of the bill, and 
from speeches made at a meeting of the 
Council to approve of the bill generally it was 
perfectly obvious that some of the Cor- 
porators who undertook to deal with the 
matter in public had not even read them. 
The bill was approved of, three members 
voting against, with special reference to these 
objections. Notwithstanding the minute of the 
Corporation striking out everything except 
those portions of the clauses which referred to 
the height of buildings, the bill, as deposited, 
retains the whole of the objectionable clauses 
as described, as well as those referring to the 
heights of buildings. A letter was receive 
from the secretary of the R.I.B.A., dated 
January 14, 1902, approving of the resolution 
passed by the R.I.A.I. on January 6, on the 
basis of which the Council had taken action. 
A resolution was unanimously passed by the 
Council at a meeting on the 16th inst. to the 
following effect :—" That the Council or 
mend the Society to petition against Part V. 0 
the Belfast Corporation Bill.” Opinion of 
counsel has been further taken as to our action, 
and be advises that it would be quite possible 
for the Corporation, if there were no oppost 
tion, to carry through the clauses as in the 
deposited Bill, notwithstanding the minute of 
the Corporation in committee, and he suggests 
that we should ask for a formal guarantee 
from the Corporation.—Mr. W. J. Fennell then 
proposed—That a formal letter be addressed 
to the Town Clerk asking that a guarantee be 


ome ease 


| Fulham; _ E.| ever opportunity occurred, paying attention to 
Honan Paes aa ean Poe pe Bridger, architectural history and sequence and the 
Barad Dondon IL T : Bare” Arte rudiments of construction. In describing what 
Fi: Carter, Bradford: T. P, N. Chalk, Linton .| ‘© Sketch, he said it should be anything and 
H. S. Chamberlain, Southsea; C. M. Chaplin Ips- everything capable of throwing light on, or 
wich; D. W. Clark, Twickenham; H. Clark, | towards aiding the solution of the problems sur- 
Gunnersbury; L. Van Clark, Brockley; M. W. rounding architecture at the present time. 
Clarke, Leemount, co. Cork ; A. I. Clemesha, North | This, he said, was a policy of progress as 
Chiswick ; P, T. Clover, Southsea ; H. A. Collin ; opposed to vain repetition, 
Cambridge ; A. H. Corble, Waltham Abbey ; A. K. ULSTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—A meet- 


Corfield, Manchester ; F. C. Crimes, Kidsgrove ; D. | ing of the U i i 
RA abaoe. CT Dae g e Ulster Society of Architects was 


, Ealing; J. i ic i 

Paoi, Hais A1 io Ride W Duan | eee aard ult in the oiie 1o High: 
London; F. R. Eiloart, London; D. W. Emery, E Riper ey pe aL occupied by the 
Cosham, Hants; H. C. English. Folkestone ; W. vice-chairman, Mr. W. J. Gilliland. The 
rawkner, Macclesfield; R. J. Godson, Croydon ; minutes óf the previous meeting having been 
R.F. Goulston, Sydenham ; C. F. Gowing, Norwich; read and confirmed, three members and two 
H, G. Green, Ipswich; W. S. Gwynn, London ;| Associates were elected. The Report of the 
R- A. Harris, Chichester ; H. P. Harrison, Burton- | Council of the Society was then read by the 

chairman, in which it was stated that since 


unon-Trent ; A. A. Hart,* Southfields; P. G. Hay, 

Wallington; H. M. Heald, Leeds ; C. E. Hender- | the last meeting of the Society, which was held 
son, Broxbourne ; F. J. Henson, Tonbridge ; E. A. | on December 18, five regular meetings of the 
Hepworth, Manchester; F. V. Hobson, London ; | Council have taken place, and a number of 
R. E. Hollis, Windsor ; E. G. Houghton, Woodford | informal meetin i iti i : 

‘ gs in addition in connexion 
Green ; E. W. Hughes, Bath: O. G. P. Jack, with the oppositi to th l 

Hornsėy ` Rise; F. Jackson, Hitchin ; A. S. Jones PEPITO TO E ee proposed by 

s ae ' į the Belfast Corporation in the omnibus Bill 

Clapham Common; C. R. Jones, Wolverhampton ; : p : : us Di 
A: H. Jones-Williams, Peterborough; R. W. McL. which they are now promoting in Parliament. 
Keay, Crouch End; H. G. Labdon, Paignton ; The terms of the clauses having been ascer- 
L H. Lambert. London ; S. Lancaster, Sandgate ; | tained indirectly, the Council considered them 
T. D. Le May, Tonbridge; H. Mahomed, London ; | very objectionable. A deputation, therefore, 
J. V. Makins, Glasgow; M. R. Martin, Chiswick ; | was hastily called together, which waited 
R. E. Matheson, Leeds ; F. W. Matthews, Erdington, {on the Law Committee and requested that a 
Birmingham ; J. R. McDonald, Southall; D. R.ļ|copy of the clauses as promised should be 
McDougall, Streatham; F. C. Meager, Swansea ;| given to them, and, this being done, the depu- 
E. H. G. Miller, Old Malden ; G. A. Minter, Favers-| ©: d r i -P 
hahe F W. Neate, Newbury : È. Newhouse, tation procee ed to point out the very serious 
Slyne, Lancaster; H. P. Nye, West Battersea ; onena to Pranay the whole of the pro- 
H. B. Owens, Wrexham; B. C. Page, London; E. | POSais. AS then drawn, the clauses gave the 
Page, London ; R. B. Pargiter, Uckfield ; F. C. City Surveyor complete control over the height, 
Pearson, Morecambe; C. W. Perry, London: E. S. character, and design of the elevations front- 
Petch, Scarborough; C. N. Philpot, Wickham ;|1ng or overlooking any street, and also the 
©}. T. Power, Walton-on-Thames; S. Preston, f| materials of which it was constructed, with- 
London ; C. H. Proctor, Burley -in - Wharfe-]out any by-laws or rules of any kind to 
dale; W. P. Puddicombe, Swansea; A. J.{ determine his action in any case, the words 


Purkess, Cirencester; G. N. Rawlence, Salis- ; : 
oti, W. Redfern, Hampstead; F. Rendell being “the surveyor may disapprove of such 


: j ’ | elevations on the ground that they ar 
$ Abbot: B. L. Rice, Watford; F. Wels se o R are re rd 
Neda J. R. Rogers, Maldon ; W. Salter, in his opinion objectionable, the only relief 
Ilford: W. E. Salter, Attleborough Hall, Norfolk ;|D€!NS 3 proposal “that any person ag- 
— —— | grieved” may appeal “to the Recorder of 


v Passed at head of list. the City,” whose decision was to be final, This 
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offer which Mr. Adams has been gocd enough to 
make with regard to the date of his resignation, and 
we therefore propose for the present to leave the 
date open. We recommend :—That the resignation ot 
Mr. W. Adams, Manager of Works, be accepted as 
from a date to be hereafter fixed. ” 


iven by the Corporation as follows ; I. That Byzantine architecture, and again at the 
all reference to character and design shall be Renaissance as an exiernal rather than 
struck out in the Bill in committee on theļfan internal feature. There was a fine 
application of the promoters. 2. That the}field open for the efforts of the modern 
restriction as to the height shall not be one designer in the direction indicated by Sta. 
depending solely on the discretion of the Sophia. The triapsidal plan, that could be 
Municipal Authority, but shall be a power |effectively combined with a central dome, 
confined within limits such as pointed | offered opportunities for experiments, and these 
out in the clauses submitted by the] might result in a centralised church for con- 
Society. 3. That the court of appeal shall | gregational purposes, free from the suggestion 
be constituted on the lines suggested by the | of mystical sacerdotalism which clung to the 
Society. 4. That all amendments for the pur- | medizeval fane, and recalling the glories of 

se of carrying out Nos. 2 and 3 shall be sub- | some of the early Christian domed structures 
mitted to the Society one week before the Bill | that had passed away. If architectural students 
be read a first time——This was seconded by| who went to Cologne would shorten their stay 
Mr. T. H. Tulloch, and passed unanimously.— | in the Gothic Cathedral, and spend more time 
Mr. J. J. M‘Donnel, J.P., moved that if a satis- {in St. Mary of the Capitol or the Apostles’ 
factory reply be not received within two weeks, | Church, some fresh and promising elements 
that it be an instruction to the council of the | might be imparted into the church architecture 
Society to take such steps as they may bejof the day. Some discussion followed the 
advised to oppose the Bill of the Belfast Cor- | reading of the paper, which was illustrated 
poration before Parliament, and that for such | by numerous lantern slides, drawings, &c. 
urpose a guarantee fund be now opened.— | WOLVERHAMPTON AND DISTRICT ARCHI- 
Mr. N. Fitzsimons seconded the resolution, | TECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The first annual 
which was passed.—The Chairman said their | general meeting of this Association was held 
President, Sir Thomas Drew, had expressed | at the Law Library-rooms, Wolverhampton, 
the wish to be allowed to head the guarantee [on January 16. The annual report of the 
fund. The Institute of Architects for Ireland | Council for the year 1901 was read and 
had promised to subscribe, and he expected to | adopied, and the Treasurer’s statement of 
et authorisation also from the Royal Institute | accounts passed and approved. The following 
of British Architects. officers were re-elected for 1902 :—President, 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, | Mr. J. Lavender, F.R.I.B.A.; Vice-President, 
—At a meeting of this Association, in the | Mr. G. H. Stanger, F.R.J.B.A.; Council, 
rooms at 117, George-street, on the 22nd ult. | Messrs. F. Hunter Lynes, A.R.I.B.A., T. H. 
Mr. Henry F. Kerr, the President, in the chair, | Fleeming, S. H. Eachus ; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
Professor Baldwin Brown read a paper on]|J. Harrison Weller ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. 
“The Dome as an Architectural Form.” The|Edwards (25, Darlington-street, Wolver- 
purpose of the paper, it was explained, was | hampton) ; Auditor, Mr. W. J. Oliver. The 
to bring into view the general æsthetic | President then gave what appears to have been 
character of the dome, and more particularly } an exceedingly spirited and sensible address 
to vindicate for ita place among the architec- | to the members, of which an abbreviated re- 
tural forms suited for a Christian church. The | port will be found on another page. 


main characteristic of the dome in general 
— ee M 


was its embracing, uniting quality, and it was 

important so to employ it as to obtain from it 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
THE weekly meeting of this Council was 


its full value as a unifying element in a com- 

position. The employment of the dome 

as a mere roof, as in the multiplied domes|held at Spring-gardens on Tuesday, Mr. 

of later Byzantine churches, such as| Torrance, Chairman, presiding. 

St. Marks at Venice, or the series of cupolas | 7 oans.—The following loans were granted : 

along a rectangular aisle as in churches of | __ 2,7301. to the Bethnal Green Borough 
Council for paving works ; 10,455/. to Ham- 

mersmith Borough Council for electric light 


the west of France, was not the way to secure 

all the advantages of that most beautiful and 
installation ; 2,050/. to Stepney Borough Coun- 
cil for street improvements ; and 1,2007. to 


expressive feature. The dome, wherever it 
appeared, lent distinction to a building, and it 
had been rightly pronounced to be on the Marylebone Guardians for works at work- 
whole the most satisfying to the æsthetic sense | house. 
# T per ee pe es Lad ce a of the Works Manager. p T 
; =! Sr McDougall brought up the Report of the 
when it was made to exercise an influence far SRE Purpose: eae E hich stated 
beyond the limits subtended by its own circum- | that a letter had been received from Mr. W. 
TE E ee ae aiviled we petty Adams, the Manager eee resigning his 
: j : appointment. In his letter communicatin 
Pantheon of Hadrian at Rome, the starting ie decision Mr. Adams wrote :— i 
point of the development of dome construction | n. : 
nthe modern world, completely embraced the | st ean aeann tavon so Rc 
spaces of the plan it surmounted, but this roe , , 
plans was that of a regular unbroken circle. anxiety, and have been the cause during the past 
The Christi build desi few months of so much nervous prostration, that 
€ ristiian ouilders esired to use I feel my continuance in that position can only 
the dome for their own purposes ; but such | result in a breakdown of my health, and that the 
lips Ch al of spe be trae e ogee time has arrived when I should resign the appoint- 
a Christian meeting-house. ne of the | ment. During my tive years of ottice I have done 
most interesting chapters in the whole history | mv utmost to securetithe success of the Department 
of architecture was occupied with various ex- | which I have so much at heart, and only regret that 
periments made by early Christian architects | this step should become necessary. The result 
to adapt the dome to plans suited to the re- of the working of the Department from the date 
quirements of congregational worship, Their | °f Fae A in February, Wa peer can 
efforts to overcome the difficulties which wit standing the large excess in the case o Aor 
resented th iges fici Woolwich pumping -station, which is fully ex- 
e nted themseives were sutticient proof that plained in my detailed Report, a net balance of 
ey recognised the dome as a form not only | only 3787. in excess of the estimates and schedule 
beautiful in itself, but expressive of Christian | values, being 3 per cent. on a total expenditure of 
argon ae was a consideration too often | 602,320/. Personally, I think the results have been 
ost sight of by the medizevalists of to-day, | very satisfactory, especially bearing in mind the 
who, as the discussions connected with the | many and great advantages which do not show on 
new Liverpool Cathedral had shown, were | paper; and that, with certain modifications in the 
still dominated by the ideas embodied in | system, it only needs that other departments should 
the Gothic revival of the first half of the nine- |3180 work loyally for its success for tne Works 
teenth century. The efforts referred to were | Department to be one of the most gra Tying ot pe 
Iti . Councils undertakings. I leave entirely to the 
ultimately crowned with success, when the : ingui 
architect of rae i -~ | Council to fix the date when I relinquish the 
at Cn. of Justinian’s Church of Sta. Sophia | position with which they have honoured me, and, if 
stantinople combined the dome with the | the Council should consider it advisable, I should be 
rectangular ground plan normal in the Chris- | happy to remain with my successor until he has 
pra rege ee ee was a oe fact that | become paseo Rese: oor with the require- 
a. Sophia the planning of domed | ments and work of the Department.” 
churches retrograded, and small Rapolas were| “‘Under the circumstances’ (the Committee 
multiplied over the arms and intersection of | reported) ‘ we see no alternative but to recommend 
cee crosses, or distributed like the five on a ps Mr. ear gai be ear tate a Rise 
ominoe over a square. Some later Turkish | Pave conveyed tohim an expression of our regret on 
mosques seemed, however, to show a revival behalf of the Council at his ill-health, and of our 


of the Sta. Sophia tradition. Meanwhile, other hope that a cessation from work will lead to a speedy 
i ue : sa ’ recovery. We are considering the arrangements to 
points of interest in the history of dome Y , : 


construct; À : be made consequent on Mr. Adams's resignation, improvement would be increased, as provision 
nstruction emerged, the chief of which was | and until we are in a position to report further the | Was not made in the estimate already passed 


the employment of the cupola in later | Council will no doubt be glad to avail itself of the by the Council for the expenditure to be in- 


In the course of a short discussion Mr. 
Dodson urged that a change in the system of 
the Works Department was wanted, so as to 
relieve the Manager of so much anxiety. 

Mr. Alfred Smith expressed gratification that 
the work carried out under Mr. Adams showed 
a highly satisfactory result as regards cost 
compared with estimates. The recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 

Electrification for Tramways.—The High- 
ways Committee presented a Report, with esti- 
mates for 68,000/. and 57¢,350/., with regard to 
electrifying a portion of the Council's tramway 
system in South London, covering a length of 
19} miles of single track. 

The Finance Committee, reporting upon the 
financial bearings of the scheme, stated that it 
was proposed to spread the repayment of the 
68,000/. required for new buildings and bridge 
construction over the full period of not exceed- 
ing sixty years, while the cost (576,350/.) of 
lines, machinery, generating plant, rolling- 
stock, equipment, and alterations to existing 
buildings would be spread over twenty-five 
years. The Committee assumed that the 
Council would earn a profit on electrical work- 
ing of 6d, per mile run instead of 2d. per mile 
on horse traction, or an increase of profit of 
about 4d. per mile for the 4,700,000 miles per 
annum at present run, or 78,333/.a year. But 
in addition to this the Highways Committee 
anticipated that, owing to the increased speed 
at which the cars would travel and to the popu- 
larity of the system; the traffic would increase, 
and they considered it quite safe to estimate 
for an increased car mileage of 1,000,000 per 
annum. This estimate also was supported by 
the experience of other similar undertakings. 
On this extra mileage there would be an addi- 
tional profit (at 6d. per mile) of 25,000/., making 
a total estimated increase in the profit on work- 
ing of, say, 103,000]. Outof this would have to 
be paid interest and sinking fund charges on 
the cost of conversion, which, excluding items 
relating to the supply of power (covered by the 
Od. a mile estimate for working expenses) 
amounted to 573,500/. Interest on this sum at 
34 per cent. would be 18,640/., and the annual 
charge for repayment (0%,oco/. in fitty-nine 
years and the balance in twenty-five years) 
would be 21,373/., making together 40,013/., 
which, however, would decrease as the debt 
was paid oft. Thus it was evident that the 
result of conversion would be advantageous 
financially. 

After some discussion on details ‘the esti- 
mates presented by the Highways Committee 
were approved. 

The Westminster Improvements. —In_ con- 
nexion with the Westminster improvements, 
the Improvements Committee submitted a 
supplemental estimate of 6,750/. The Com- 
mittee pointed out that they were authorised 
to spend 1,315,000/. on capital account for the 
purpose of extending the Thames Embank- 
ment to Millbank. The estimate of the gross 
cost of the improvement was based upon the 
assumption that no property would be acquired 
outside the limits of deviation shown upon the 
plan sanctioned by Parliament. During their 
negotiations for the acquisition of the interests 
in certain properties in Tufton-street and Little 
Tufton-street within the limits of deviation an 
opportunity arose for the acquisition by agree- 
ment upon favourable terms of the superior 
interests in adjacent properties in Tufton- 
street and Romney-street beyond the limits 
of deviation. The cost of acquiring the 
freehold interest had been 6,0001., and 
of the leasehcld interest 5çol., together 
with 60]. Ios. for surveyor’s fees and 
solicitor’s costs, making a total of 6,650l. 1os. 
There would probably be further expenditure 
amounting to about 100/., and the total est mate 
which they were submitting to the Council 
was, therefore, 6,750/. It was not antic pated 
that the acquisition of these properties would 
involve any increase in the ultimate net cost of 
the improvement, as the expenditure w wld te 
counterbalanced by the value of the site as 
surplus land. It was necessary, however, for 
them to submit to the Council an es imate of 
the amount by which the gross co:t of the 
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curred in respect of the acqnisition of these 
properties. 


The Council assented to th 
estimate, 7 ¢ supplementary 


_ Technical Education.—The Technical Educa- 

tion Board, in a Report on the successes 
obtained by students at their polytechnics, 
stated that at the Battersea Polytechnic a 
number of students had secured promotion in 
the building trades, while twelve at Regent- 
street had obtained appointments as managers 
and assistant managers in engineering firms. 
Several students in the architectural depart: 
ment had obtained important appointments in 
telegraph, locomotive, shipbuilding works, and 
Government and municipal offices. 

Acetylenc Gas.—The Theatres and Music- 
halls Committee submitted a series of regula- 
tions in connexion with the use of acetylene 
gas. Inter alia, they provided that the pressure 
shall not exceed 20 in. in the generator, or 
5 in. in the holder or service pipes ; that the gas 
shall not be mixed with oxygen or with atmo- 
spheric air before itreaches the burner ; and that 
every apparatus used shall be licensed by the 
Council after it has been tested and approved 
by experts. 

The draft regulations were approved. 


Architects’ Departincnt—The Establishments 
Committee reported that Mr. D W. Kennedy 
had resigned the position of senior assistant in 
the Architects’ Department. A recommenda- 
tion that the resignation be accepted and that 
a successor be advertised for was adopted. 


New Police Office on Victoria Embank- 
ment.—The Highways Committee reminded 
the Council that on October 29 last year they 
acceded, on certain conditions, to a request 
made by Sir J. Wolfe Barry for permission to 
erect, and maintain for a period of three months, 
a hoarding round the site of the proposed ex- 
tension of the Metropolitan Police office on the 
Victoria Embankment, and to place a temporary 
wooden footway along the outer side of the 
hoarding. The decision of the Council having 
been communicated to Sir J. Wolfe Barry, 
he suggested that, having: regard to certain 
of the conditions imposed by the Council, 
it might be more convenient if tbe 
permission to erect the hoarding were to 
be given to the contractors for the erection 
of the building rather than to himself, and he 
accordingly withdrew his application. Messrs. 
E. Lawrance & Sons, the contractors, had since 
asked for permission to place round the site of 
the new buildings a hoarding somewhat longer 
than was proposed in the original application, 
but projecting less over the public way, and to 
place round the hoarding a temporary foot- 
way; and the Committee thought that per- 
mission may be granted upon the same 
conditions as in the previous case. They re- 
commended accordingly. 
This was adopted. 


The Horniman Muscum.— The Historical 
Records and Buildings Committee presented a 
Report on the staffing of the Horniman 
Museum. They recommended :—That Dr. 
A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., be appointed advisory 
curator at an annual fee of 50 guineas, to- 
gether with an allowance of 25/. a year for 
travelling expenses; that, subject to his 
passing the necessary medical examination, 
Mr. Richard Quick be appointed resident 
curator at the salary of 300/.a year, and Mr. 
Frank Slade and Mr. Andrew William Pepper 
natural history assistant and librarian re- 
spectively at the salary of 1301. a year each. 

These recommendations were agreed to, 
and the Committee added, for the intormation 
of the Council, that since the opening of the 
Museum there had been 184,862 visitors to it. 


Arbitration Clauscs.—On the motiun of Mr. 
Sears, seconded by Mr. Benn, the Council 
resolved :—‘ That it be referred to the General 
Purposes Committee to consider and report as 
to the advisability of modilying the arbitration 
clause in the Council's contracts, so that whilst 
questions affecting the conduct of the works 
should remain subject to the sole control and 
decision of the chief officers of the Council, 
questions of dispute relating to accounts and 
claims should be referred to an independent 
and outside arbitrator, and then only on the 
termination of the contract.” 
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CoTTAGE HOMES. BARNSTAPLE.—A_ series of 
cattage homes has been built during the past year 
on a site opposite the main entrance to the work- 
house at Barnstaple. The buildings were designed by 
Mr. W., © Qtiver, architect, and bhuilg by Mr. W. 
(ooke, 
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Zllustrations. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF RIMINI 
CATHEDRAL. 


MN the Buildcr for May 25, IgoI, we 
d BG gave two illustrations of the interior Books. 
mes of this remarkable church, a four- 
teenth-century Gothic church transformed 
more or less into a Renaissance one, a century | Building Specifications. By JOHN LEANING, 
later, by Alberti, at the bidding of Sigismund| F.S.I. London: B. T. Batsford. 1901. 
Malatesta. oe wa must believe that there is a demand 
The exterior view shows the south side with $ for books of the kind to which this 
the classic arcade with which Alberti masked | M new work of Mr. Leaning’s and 
the Gothic architecture, and the sarcophagi in | Mr, Macey'’s “Specifications in Detail" 
which were deposited the remains of some Of | belong, which might more properly be 
the great men whom Malatesta had collected | called books of instruction qn construc. 
around him. tion of a more advanced nature than the 
Another illustration shows a portion of the | ordinary text-books. They, no doubt, will be 
marble balustrade in front of the chapels, a | found useful by those members of the profes- 
very fine example of the flat and severe style Of | sion who are just passing from the state of 
early Italian Renaissance carving. In another | pupilage to that of assistants, or even, as we 
illustration the decoration of the spandrels of | know many young men are doing to-day, ven- 
two of the chapel arches is shown. . [turing on the troubled sea of independent 
The sheet of various details of sculpture is a | practice without sufficient ballast of experience. 


curious assemblage of things which do not | when a man knows how to construct the work 
seem to belong to the same style or school ; the | which he is to carry out, he does not need any 


three bas-reliefs of angels especially look as if | such book as that by Mr. Leaning or Mr. 
they belonged to an earlier date than Alberti. | Macey. Books on advanced construction, 
It is known that some of the interior decoration | dealing with problems of a similar character to 
consisted of the spoils of other buildings, and | those that present themselves in every-day 
probably these bas-reliefs were among them. | practice—the application, that is, of what is 


taught in text books—are surprisingly few as 
regards the work of the architectural pre- 
fession. Mr. Leaning, therefore, has to instruct 
his readers in the construction as much as in the 
description of work to be carried out. From 
this point of view, this new work is one that 
can honestly be recommended to students, but 
they should be on their guard not to put 
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became frozen, and it was a pleasure to see 
how some men of the London Salvage Corps, 
who were in attendance on Major Fox, came 
to the rescue with hand-pumps in their usual 
smart way. 


CIBORIUM, SAN DOMINICO, SIENNA, 


Tus marble ciborium is placed over the high 
altar in the church of San Dominico, Sienna. 
It is an extremely delicate piece of work attri- 
buted to Benedetto da aa iy pomon 
in which it is placed makes it difficult to obtain | ‘ ) guar 
a good point cl view, and it is consequently | into their _ S per a ae 
little noticed by visitors. The present sketch|they find in Mr. nee ne 
was made some height from the ground from | oF illustrations. Manyi ae n ae 
the one possible place, which. suffers, unfortu-| trations 1n, the book s T a ier i 
nately, from the lower square portion of the | young architect shown in- S singe ag 
base on that side being a restoration ; on the | drawings, not made prea a aac 
other three the work is original. The d:awing | specifications, as, for example, the has 
was made in silu. given of children's galleries for use in sC 

Itis a bold thing for any man, even though 
he be a quantity surveyor, and therefore neces- 


D H; _ | sarily possessed of sound knowledge of con- 
PRETE T eh a struction, to venture on a description of so 


WOOD FLOORS AND DOORS. many specialised forms of work as Mr. Lean: 


SomME important tests were undertaken on|ing has included in his book, and it is pet 
Wednesday afternoon by the British Fire|easy to find faults in the descriptions an 
Prevention Committee, the occasion bringing | illustrations which are therein given, as, for 
together an unusually large assemblage of | example, in the illustration of loophole doors; 
public officials, architects, surveyors, and jno cleats are mentioned, although they are in 
engineers, including several representatives | very many cases absolutely imperative. 
from the Continent. The visitors were re-| The method described by the a 
ceived by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs (Chairman) on | laying wood blocks in Stockholm tar on J, is 
behalf of the Executive, and Mr. H. H. Collins | one that cannot be absolutely relied upon tor 
(District Surveyor for the City of London) on | durability ; the section and description of fa 
behalf of the Council, and among those pre- | water tank is not quite the best form, and I$ 
sent were Commander Welsch, who had | deficient in one or two particulars. ! ? 
arrived from Ghent on behalf of the Belgian| The book, however, is printed with Ae 
Government, and Major Fox, of the London | margins, so that the young architect has E 
Salvage Corps, whilst there was also ajopportunity of annotating, and to make y 
specially strong representation of the fire in- | book thoroughly valuable should use his op 
surance offices. tunities of observation freely and make ye 
Preceding the general reception, a luncheon | amendments, taking nothing for grant fe 
was given by the Executive, at which, in the | cause it appears in print, but keeping an T 
course of the toasts, it transpired that a scheme | mind and learning by experience, £0 Ug 
for utilising the results of the British tests}he comes to have pupils of his own, a 
abroad was on foot. Mr. Sachs, Mr. Collins, | Leaning’s book, with plenty of added notes, 
and Commander Welsch spoke on this subject | will be very useful to them. — a 
at some length. Quantity surveyors are notoriously conse 
The particular test which occasioned primary | tive in their methods of construction, an 
interest was that of a large warehouse floor of | this fact we may credit the inclusion of a no l 
Karri and Jarrah wood, comprising supports | happily, almost obsolete fashion of enc e 
of timber, beams of timber, and a floor of| bath with wood framing. The student wo a 
timber, the whole carrying a load of 200 lbs. | do well to run his pen through this pua 
per square foot, and being subjected tua fire |the book, and note at the side “ Never o 
of gradually increasing temperature for a|this.”” The same spirit ol conégervatism ee 
period of two hours up to 2,000 deg. Fahr. Al- | bably accounts for the fact that the en 
though the fire broke through the floor towards | of brick sewers is described, but not of tho 
the end of the test in several places, the beams | of concrete. i hod oi 
of timber withstood the strain in an eminently | The specification of the precise met ot 
satisfactory manner, the load being supported | carrying out shoring with rigidly fixed $ ss 
to the very end. â lings of timbers and detail drawings A 
Another test was with Karri and Jarrah hard- | save in exceptional instances, the usual p 
wood doors of 2 in. thickness, subiected to a|of architects, although it would be of alee a 
similar fire of increasing severity for the period | able assistance to the quantity E 
of one hour, when it was observed that the | measuring “ use and waste.’ Young a rigid 
Jarrah door of seasoned material withstood the | may, however, be warned that suc k 
tire far better than the Karri door, which, how- | definition would generally add to the c a 
ever, happened to be of a fresh material. work, as a contractor can frequently git ve 
The tests, which commenced at 12.30 and | shoring with the same efficiency, bot cone 
lasted until 4 p.m., were favoured by excep- | cost, by using material that he may happ a! 
tionally fine weather, but,towing to the severe | have, instead of being obliged to buy spec 
frost, the hose-pipes by which water was] baulks for the job. Sgt tract i 
applied, af the end of the Jarge-floor test,| The preparation al conditions gf contract! 
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well dealt with by Mr. Leaning at considerable 
length, but we cannot agree with the author's 
dictum that the conditions should form a part 
of the specification ; they merely increase the 
number of pages which a foreman has to 
handle and turn over, and are really very little 
concerned with his part in the carrying out of 
the building, so that it is, in our opinion, far 
better that they should form part of the con- 
tract to which they properly belong ; and this 
is a document that many builders make a point 
of carefully keeping out of the hands of their 
foremen. The student should be warned that 
the author’s description of fireproof floors 
must in particular be taken cum grano. In 
particular, as might be gathered from the letter 
which recently appeared in our columns from 
Mr. Atkinson, the author's statement that in 
combinations of iron and concrete “ no chemical 
action occurs between the iron and the 
moisture in the concrete ” is one which recent 
investigation has suggested—although gene- 
rally assumed as correct—to be unfortunately 
fallacious. The sections of fireproof floors 
shown cannot in all cases be properly so 
described, and would not even “ resist its effects 
for a long time.” 

Mr. Leaning seems to think that the 
quantity surveyor should write the specifica- 
uon, and observes that the proposal has 
elicited “much virtuous but irrational in- 
dignation from those who maintain that 
the architect should write all his own 
specifications.” There is no occasion for 
indignation, but we disagree in toto with the 
theory of delivering over the writing of 
tbe specification to the quantity surveyor ; 
and in our opinion an architect who does so 
puts himself in an undignified position, and is 
apt to lose his grip over the building. Of 
course we agree that an architect is not 
19 waste his own personal time over writing 
stereotyped directions which occur in every 
specification ; there should be a lithographed 
skeleton form for these things, to be filled 
in with special requirements; but the 
special requirements should be draughted 
by the architect, at all events, and written in 
his office by one of his own staff, if not by 
himself. The function of the quantity surveyor 
is to measure and state the quantities, and 
should be confined to that. Of course, if archi- 
tects hand over their specification writing tothe 
quantity surveyor, they can hardly be surprised 
if the latter gets into the habit of speaking of 
the resulting erection as “ one of my buildings,” 
a phrase which we have heard used; and 
architects who do not like that position will do 
wisely not to give ground for it by allowing 
the quantity surveyor to usurp what should be 
their own function, 


Builder? Accounts. By JOHN A. WALBANK, 
ACA. (“The Accountants’ Library,” Vol. 
Ill.) London: Gee & Co., 62, Moorgate- 
street, E.C. 1901, 

THE author of this little work is evidently 

ihoroughly acquainted with the subject he has 

dealt with, although, as he has placed it before 
us, it appears to be somewhat academically 
elaborate ; in fact, to such an extent that we 
doubt whether any firm, however large, would 
think it necessary to adopt such an intricate 
system as that here set forth. Builders’ book- 
keeping is necessarily a somewhat complex 
business, and niggardliness in the book-keep- 
ing department is not to be defended in any 
way. On the other hand, we have known 
builders who have come to grief through getting 
entangled in the meshes of a commplicated 
system, thus neglecting the practical side of 
the business. A formidable list of the books 
required is given on page 2, and even this 
would not cover all that would be necessary. 
We are under the impression that most 
builders would dispense with a good many of 
these. Despite the importance attached by 
the author to the “ Register of Tenders,” with 
its elaborate subdivision, we think that most 
builders would content themselves with merely 
the lists of tenders sent in. Even were they 
hot content with this, in very few instances 

Would they have the opportunity of comparing 

the details of the various trades. The author's 

assertion that it is useful to see “in what 
respects his [the builder's} tender has been 
aulty” leads one to remark that, instead of 
relying upon such support as this, the builder 
should see that his estimating staff was 
eficient, 

“The foreman’s daily return ” is, we think, 
unnecessary, taking up the foreman’s time 


when it might be more profitably employed: 
the usual weekly returns covering all that is 
necessary. We are sorry to see the author 
recognising the demoralising system of 
“subbing” by suggesting a “sub wages cash 
book.” ‘Subbing” may be necessary to a 
small extent at the commencement of a job, 
but it should be discouraged in every possible 
way by the employer. 

In most of the examples of books given the 
Subdivision is too elaborate. The stores 
books, “Issued” and “ Returned,” also the 
“ Machinery and Plant Ledger,’ are not 
sufficiently insisted upon usually, and the 
author's advice here may well be followed, 
as also in Connexion with an “Annual Profit 
and Loss Account,” which we fear is not so 
systematically prepared as it should be. We 
think in this connexion also the author might 
have put forward the advisability of having 
accounts audited annually by a qualified firm 
of auditors, as well as an annual stocktaking 
of all plant and materials. 

The author, on pp. 55, &c., explains a 
modified form to meet the case of a “small” 
builder. Weare afraid that, notwithstanding 
the arguments put forward for the main system 
(and there is a good deal to be said for the 
truth of these), many Jarge builders will lean 
towards the modified system, relying to a large 
extent on the “close supervision” mentioned 
on page 55. This, after all, is a very important 
factor in the management of a builder’s 
business. 

Although we may not be prepared to adopt 
all the author’s suggestions, for the reasons 
before given, the work will well repay perusal, 
and a great many useful hints may be obtained 
from it to be adopted with discretion. 


Lockwood's Builder's, Architect's, Contractor's, 
and Engineer's Price Bovk for 1902. Edited 
by Francis T. W. Mi Lier, A.R.I.B.A. 
London : Crosby Lockwood & Son. 


WITH the commencement of a new year 
arrives a procession of annual volumes, some 
of which we have got to look upon as old 
friends, while others die at an early age after 
vainly endeavouring to secure a place in the 
ever-increasing army of “annuals.” Amongst 
those to be placed in the first class above 
mentioned is the volume now under notice, 
which has deservedly taken its place amongst 
those aids to estimating known as “price 
books.” As the editor says in the preface, last 
year (whatever it may have been in other fields) 
was an uneventful one in the building 
trade; consequently prices have remained 
almost stationary. It follows, therefore, that 
this edition, with very few exceptions, is prac- 
tically a reprint of that of I901. We are glad 
to see that what must now be regarded asa 
permanent fall in the price of bricks has been 
recognised ; 408. per thousand being now taken 
as a basis, against that of 54s. for 1901, although 
there is a little discrepancy in the working out 
of the prices of brickwork, if we use the note 
given in the heading. The fall in the price of 
lead has also been noted. -Given a knowledge 
of the subject at the commencement, this work 
will be found of use as an aid, but, as we have 
pointed out before, no price book will take the 
place of practical experience. This remark, 
however, will, in a lesser or greater degree, 
apply to all text-books on professional or 
business matters. 


The Green Slates of the Lake District. By T. 
MELLARD READE, I°.GS., and PHILIP 
HoLLAND, F.L.C., F.G.S. Reprinted irom 
the Proceedings of the Liverpool Geological 
Society. 190I. 

THE authors of this pamphlet have done 

good service, both to architects and geologists, 

by taking in hand the investigation of the 
chemical and physical structure of the well- 
known green slates of the Lake District. They 
have been materially assisted in their work by 
Mr. Maynard Hutchings, F.G.S., who gives 
concise descriptions of the mineral character- 
istics, chiefly derived from micro-examination, 
of the several slates referred to. The green 
slates of Buttermere, Tilberthwaite, and neigh- 
bouring localities form excellent roofing ma- 
terial and are largely in request, but the 
authors remark that from their greater thick- 
ness, and consequent extra cost of carriage, 
they are more expensive to use in Liverpool 
than the ordinary blue Velenhelli or Penrhyn 
slates from) Wales. “Green slates are to be 


obtained from Wales, but the area in which 


the rock is quarried is limited, and the brighter 
green does not always satisfy the artistic eye. 
The green slates of the Lake District are 
essentially made up of volcanic ejectamenta, 
whereas the Welsh slates, including the green 
variety, are what are called ‘clay siates,’ and 
are of clastic sedimentary origin.” 

A specimen of Elterwater green slate is 
described as being about ~% in. in thickness, 
cleaving with a rather rough surface, but is a 
good strong material of a grey green colour. 
it is estimated that this slate contains 12°29 per 
cent. of calcite, and a portion, after remaining 
in dilute nitric acid for twenty-four hours, was 
seen to be covered with little pit marks, the 
cavities formerly occupied by the calcite, which 
mineral was removed by the acid. One of the 
specimens left in the acid for a week did not 
show any further disintegrative effects. The 
authors observe that the object of this some- 
what severe experiment was to ascertain 
whether, under the much milder influence of 
ordinary atmospheric weathering, the slate 
would be likely to be injuriously affected. It 
would appear, however, from the mode of 
distribution of the calcite and its proportion to 
the total constituents of the slate, that this is 
unlikely to be the case. Nevertheless, one of 
the authors who had occasion to have a Tilber- 
thwaite green slate taken off a roof, in order to 
get the colour matched for an extension of the 
building, found that the surface exposed to the 
weather (for about three years) was of a lighter 
green than the under surface, which in colour 
matched the newly-quarried slates with which 
it was compared. We imagine that this change 
of tint on the weathered surface is in some way 
connected with the iron, of which the slate 
contains a great deal. 

A Buttermere green slate is described as 
having a smoother cleavage surface, is deep 
green in colour, whilst it possesses a glossy 
micaceous sheen. The slates from this locality’ 
are distinguished by the parallel banding due 
to the difference in the composition or degree 
of fineness of grain of the bands. The “ best 
dark green,” Tilberthwaite (Coniston) slate, 
quarried by a Kendal firm, is described as | 
excellent for building purposes, being strong, 
sound, of a good dark green that keeps its 
colour ; the surface is not quite so micaceous as 
some of the Buttermere siates. Some Welsh 
slates are then referred to by way of com- 
parison, and the micro-seclions, reproduced 
from direct photographs, are explained. The 
work concludes with some obserVations on 
the origin of slaty cleavage and a table of 
chemical analyses. We have nothing but 
praise for this excellent piece of work; the 
authors have succeeded in compressing into a 
few pages a considerable amount of valuable 
information, based for the most part on 
original research. 


The Centrifugal Pump, Turbines, and Water 
Motors. ‘xhird and Enlarged Edition. By 
CHARLES H. INNEs, M.A. tgor: The 
Technical Publishing Co., Ltd. Manchester. 


PREVIOUS editions of this book were devoted 
to water motors and centrifugal pumps, with 
introductory chapters relating to the theory of 
hydraulics. Consequently it was a self-con- 
tained and complete treatise on those depart- 
ments of hydraulic engineering. In the pre- 
sent issue other matter is introduced, which 
takes away the exclusively hydraulic character 
of the work, and rather tends to disturb its 
homogeneity. We quite admit that the new 
chapters on “Steam Turbines” and “ Pans” 
are useful, and that the theory of such machines 
is very similar to that of analagous hydraulic 
apphances, but they could be more satisfac- 
torily discussed in a separate volume, where 
necessary theoretical principles would be 
explained fully, and in which would be con- 
tained particulars of various steam turbines 
and motors, and of various types of machines 
intended to propel or to be propelled by air or 
gases. A new chapter on the important 
subject of watermeters would have been 
welcome, and perhaps, more appropriate in 
Mr. Innes’s book than either of those now 
added. Chapter XIV., contains a method of 
designing reaction turbines, which is largely 
graphical, and is taken from M. A. Rateau's 
“Traite des Turbo-Machines,” and in the 
chapters relating to centrifugal pumps some 
drawings and descriptions of pumps designed 
by the same author are reproduced. These 
are most serviceable additions and deserve 
careful perusal, In Chapter XXIII. is a 
well illustrated account of the Parsons steam 
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turbine, including some highly interesting 
tests and other details taken from the minutes 
of the Institution of Mining Engineers. This 
chapter is purely descriptive and so differs in 
character from the bulk of the treatise. More- 
over, no attempt is made to discuss other 
forms of steam turbine or to institute compari- 
sons relating to the efficiency of this type of 
motor. Two short chapters are devoted to 
fans, of which the examples given cannot be 
considered as an altogether representative 
selection of those made in the present day. 
Therefore, in this respect as in that of the 
steam turbine, our preliminary criticism 
appears to be justified. So far as the hydraulic 
portion is concerned the treatment is satisfac- 
tory and clear, and the work as a whole will 
certainly continue to be of considerable practi- 
cal service to engineering students and others 
interested in the application of hydraulic and 
kindred machinery. 


that short sink-wastes need not be trapped, and 
makes no mention of traps for the waste-pipes 
of baths and Javatories. The lecture on 
sewage disposal is mainly concerned with land 
treatment, and does not contain any reference 
to the best modern bacteriological methods of 
disposal, although these have been adopted for 
a number of mansions in different parts of the 
country. The book, however, is full of useful 
hints,-and cannot fail to be of service to the 
young engineer and estate-agent. 


respects an academical as well as a practical 
interest, because throughout its pages—in the 
cases and in the statutes and in the decisions 
of Parliamentary Committees—is to be found q 
history of the subject during recent years, 
The practitioner, be he lawyer or surveyor, 
will hardly fail to find information on every 
subject in it. In truth, so well known is this 
book that a critic of this edition can do no 
more than announce its appearance, and con. 
gratulate the editor upon the satisfactory 
character of his work. 


The Continuous Sewage Filter. By F. WALLIS 
STODDART, F.1.C., F.C.S. Bristol: J. Wright 
& Co. 1901. 


THIS pamphlet of forty pages is primarily an 
account of the special apparatus invented by 
Mr. Stoddart for distributing partially-purified 
sewage over the surface of a percolating filter. 
A comparison is instituted between percolating 
filters and contact-beds to the advantage of the 
former. We have already described Mr. 
Stoddart’s distributor, and need only repeat 
that it consists of a series of corrugations 
thus VANVWAAA , with notches cut at intervals 
in the upper angles, so that the sewage can 
overflow at a great numoer of points. The 
apparatus is already in successful operation, 
the installations at Knowle and Horfield and at 
a country mansion being illustrated and de- 
scribed in the pamphlet. Some information as 
to sewage purification generally is also given, 
including the quantities dealt with and the 
chemical and bacterial character of effluents. 
The pamphlet is worth reading, but Mr. 
Stoddart ought to have stated clearly that he is 
the inventor of the apparatus which he 
recommends. 


The Law Relating to Factories and Workshops 
as Amended and Consolidated by the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901. By WILLAN 
BoUsTEAD, Barrister. London: Sweet & 
Maxwell, Ltd. Igor. 


THIs is simply an annotated edition of the new 


some additional statutes, such as the Truck 
Acts, together with an excellent index. The 
notes have wisely been kept within moderate 
bounds, and the book itself is light to handle 
and turned out in better style than many legal 
handbooks ; but it is published at the absurdly 
high price of 9s., which will prevent many 
persons connected with factories from pur- 
chasing. When will law publishers learn that 
books which, though in a sense legal works, 
are intended for general use should be 
published at a moderate price? 


The Bacterial Purification of Sewage, being a 
‘Practical Account of the various Modern 
Biological Metkods of Purifying Sewage. By 

' SIDNEY BARWISE, M.D., D.P.H. London: 

- Crosby Lockwood & Son, Igor. 


THIS book is intended as a supplement to Dr. 
Barwise’s excellent little work on “The Purifi- 
cation of Sewage” published nearly three 
years ago (not two, as stated in the preface) 
It is only a small book, and Dr. Barwise 
glories in the fact—" One of the evils of books 
of the present day is that they are infinitely 
too wordy ; a fault, at least, of which this little 
work is not guilty.” The treatise consists of 
about 16,000 words (equal to the matter con- 
tained in seven pages of the Builder). By 
means of large type and black-letter para- 

raph headings the publishers have succeeded 
in spreading the text over forty-eight pages, 
and have given the book an imposing appear- 
ance by including in it an equal number of 
pages of their own advertisements, and by the 
use of heavy paper and thick bevel-edged 
boards. The price of the lot is 6s. net. 
The natural exasperation which one feels 
on glancing through a book thus made up 
is, however, tempered when it is carefully read. 
Dr. Barwise writes with knowledge and with a 
due sense of proportion. The various stages 
in the bacterial purification of sewage are 
clearly and succinctly stated, and details are 
given as to the quantity of sewage, the capacity 
of tanks and filter-beds, filtering materials, 
methods of sewage-distribution, rate of filtra- 
tion, and degree of purification effected. 
Valuable hints are given as to the methods 
which will prove most suitable under different 
conditions. 

‘The illustrations consist of six plates, three 
full-page diagrams, and two folding diagrams. 
These last give plans and sections of purifica- 
tion works suitable for populations of 100, 
1,000 and 2,000 persons. For the “ engineer- 
ing details” Mr.J. Somes Story, M.Inst.C.E., 
County Surveyor of Derby, and Mr. George 
Story, C.E., are, according to the preface, 
“responsible.” _ ; 

: The book contains more information than 
many a work of twice the size, and can be re- 
commended as an impartial and trustworthy 
account of modern methods of bacterial purifi- 
cation. The proofs might with advantage 
have been more carefully read, particularly 
with regard to the panoa an i and on page 37 ee 

roportionate increase of the area of con-| n... i ; a a 

tact beds required for two filings a day instead | Pers Nas O fone. ote edi 
of three should be 50 per cent., not 33 per & Son. 1902. ) ý l 

cent. THE most important addition to the new 
edition of this work is that of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901, the summary of which 
will give the reader a general idea of the 
statutes. The book is as useful as ever, but 
whether the results of the case law or legisla- 
tion might not be set out is a question which 
we think deserves the Editor’s consideration. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, is 
given in what may be termed its skeleton shape, 
it is practically unknown unless clothed with its 
flesh of decisions. 


Practical Exercises in Magnelism and Elec- 
tricity, H. E. Hapey, B.Sc, London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1901. 


Tuls book is written for pupils in schools of 
science in connexion with the Board of Edv- 
cation, and ought to prove useful. The book 
is interesting, and the meaning of the author 
is always perfectly plain. We think that even 
the advanced electrician might glance through 
it with profit to himself, as it is simply mar- 
vellous the number of measurements that can 
be done with the very primitive apparatus 
described. The work is of distinct educational 
value, but there are a good many minor points 
open to criticism. Apparently the boys are to 
measure resistance without stating the tem- 
perature at which they measured it. Again, in 
the definition of specific resistance no mention 
is made of temperature. We think also that 
the method given of measuring the specific 
resistance of liquids had better be altogether 
omitted from iuture editions, as it is quite 
erroneous. Again, to talk about coils being 
“in multiple arc” instead of “in parallel ” 1$ 
hopelessly antiquated ; and Latimer Clark, the 
inventor of the standard cell, had no “e” a 
the end of his name. 


Elementary Practical Hygiene (Section 1.). By 
WILLIAM S. FURNEAUX. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. I90I. 239 pp, I46 
illustrations. 

THE author’s object in writing this work has 
been to provide for the student a practical 
guide to elementary physics and chemistry as 
an introduction to the study of “Domestic 
Science.” In doing this he has supplied the 
information required by Section I. of the 
Elementary Hygiene Syllabus of the Board of 
Education. The work is divided into forty-one 
short chapters, and deals with the measure- 
ment of length and area, volume, mass, and 
density, with thermometers and the effects 
and modes of transmission of heat, with the 
composition of the air and the elementary 
principles of ventilation, with elementary 
chemistry, with coal gas and its uses, with 
water and some of the substances commonly 
held in solution by it, with the chemistry of 
the human body, with food stuffs, including 
their cooking and preservation, with soap, 
soda, starch, and other common household re- 
quisites, and with disinfectants. The author 
must be congratulated on having furnished an 
interesting introduction to this formidable 
array of subjects. Simple experiments are 
described, by means of which the student can 
verify the statements made, and a brief sum- 
mary of the contents is appended to each 
chapter. The author writes clearly and to the 
point, and arranges his matter methodically, 
and the student will find the book an excellent 
primer on an interesting and useful subject. 


Electric Wiring and Fitting. C. V. DRYSDALE, 
D.Sc. London: R. T. Bush. 1901. 


Tuis work ought to prove useful to we 
and others actually engaged in the electrica 
industry. It makes very little claim on tbe 
knowledge of the reader, and the niora 
given is of that practical kind which 1s t0 
often searched for in vain in more academic 
treatises. We do not always agree with the 
author’s recommendations. We should 1 
extremely unwilling, for example, to test K 
working of an ohmmeter by putting ne 
finger on the line terminal when the arty 
1,000 volt generator is being worked. mete 
appendix Dr. Drysdale reprints from n 
“ Electrical Trades Directory” the “ Sap : 
dealing with cases of apparent death iro 
electric shock.” 
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Wircless Telegraphy. By G. W. DE TUS7E!- 
MANN, BSc aes : The Office of Anc- 
ledge. Igol. 

Ow1nG to the extremely rapid mari i 

which wireless telegraphy is developing. “ad 

too early yet to write a treatise on the sub) . 

There is, however, a great need = a 

elementary text-book on the subject, an ge 

de Tunzelmann’s work will be welcomes 5 

the many electricians who have still a is 

notions about the practical working ` i 

kind of telegraphy. The author 1s to be PA 

gratulated on having given a simple an on 

telligible account of Lord Kelvins heon a 

rotationally elastic ether and Dr. Larmor A 

more abstruse theory of electrons. ee 

serious student will find this book m0 
structive. 
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The Water Supply and Sewerage of Country 
Mansions and Estates. By E. BAILEY- 
DENTON, M.lInst.C.E., &c. London: E. & 
F. N. Spon, Ltd. Igol. 

Tuis little book of seventy-six pages is de- 

scribed as a course of lectures delivered to the 

students of the Royal Agricultural College, 

Cirencester, and the South-Eastern Agricul- 

tural College, Wye. It is divided into four 

parts—water supply, sewerage, sewage dis- 

posal, and loans. The limits imposed by a 

short course of lectures have precluded a 

thorough treatment of these subjects, but the 

author has succeeded in compressing a 

considerable amount of valuable informa- 

tion into the space at his disposal. No 
mention is made of the best types of domestic 
filters, such as the Pasteur (Chamberland) 
and the Berkefeld, and some of the author's 
hints on sanitary fittings are scarcely abreast 
of modern practice ; for example, he considers 


Michacl and Will on the Law Relating to Gas 
and Water. Fifth edition. By JOHN 
SHIRESS WILL, K.C. London: Butterworth. 
Igol. 

THERE is nothing new to be said of this im- 

portant and valuable book, which is indispen- 

sable to practitioners who are concerned with 
the matters with which it deals. It is in no 
sense a student’s book, but it has in many 


Factory Act, with an appendix which contains | 
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By BEATRIX F. CRESSWELL. 
1901. - Surreys Capital, Guildford and 
District. By J. E. MORRIS. Second Edition. 
1991. Farnham and its Surroundings, By 
Gorpon Home. 1900. Dulverton and 
District. By F. J. SNELL. 190I. A Glimpse 
of Cranbrook. By STANLEY MARTIN. Second 
Edition, 1901. (“Homeland Handbook” 
"Series.). London : The St. Bride’s Press. 

THESE are handy and well-written guides to 

their several districts, excellently illustrated 

‘with reproductions of photographs, and by 

drawings by Mr. Gordon Home. All the dis- 

tricts chosen are attractive, the two first mer- 
tioned being, however, the richest in architec- 
tyral subjects. A fine example of a richly 
carved seat-end is given on p. 99 of the 

Teignmouth guide, and one or two illustrations 

of the interesting little chapel at Haccombe, 

with its tiles, brasses, and Carew and Hac- 
combe monuments, In the Guildford guide 

Compton Church is well illustrated on 

p 101, with its curious chancel and early 

woodwork. Apart from the interest of its 

castle, Farnham will be found a good starting- 
point for exploring the picturesque valley of 
the upper Wey, and only a short distance 
away is Waverley, the first Cistercian founda- 
tion in England, where excavations have lately 
been carried out. The Dulverton guide will 
appeal to those in search of beautiful scenery ; 
to the east, however, is the rich district of 
weetern Somerset, full of interest to the 
archzologist and architect. The volume on 

Cranbrook forms a good handbook for country 

walks in a district little known and full of 

interest. ‘ 
———— Sa a nn 


Ti cignmou th. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council on Tuesday 
dealt with the following applications under the 
London Building Act, 1894. Unless otherwise 
stated, consent was given on conditions. The 
name of applicants are given between paren- 

eses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Hampstead.—The erection of buildings, with shops 
on the ground floor, and of buildings, with porches 
and bay windows, on a site bounded on the north 
and west sides by West-end-lane and on the east 
side by Honeybourne-road, Hampstead (Messrs. 
Boehmer & Gibbs on behalf of Mrs. E. J. Cave.— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—A two-story addition at the rear of 
30, Burnt Ash-road, Lee, to abut upon Taunton- 
road (Messrs. G. Bush & Son on behalf of Mr. A. 
Fish).—Consent. 

Islington, North,—An iron and glass shelter at 
the Holloway Empire Palace, to abut upon Hollo- 
way-road and Manor-gardens, Islington (Mr. F. 
Matcham on behalf of Mr. O. Stoll).—Consent. 

Strand. — An office building on the site of 62, 
63, 64, and 65, Charing-cross (Mr. G. R. Julian on 
behalf of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company).— 


Consent. 
Width of Way. 


Bethnal Green, South-West.—Building, to be used 
as a fermenting-house, on the south side of Bath- 
street, Bethnal Green, at the corner of Lisbon- 
street, with the external walls of such building at 
less than the prescribed distance from the respective 
centres of the roadways of those streets (Messrs. 
W. Bradford & Son on behalf of Messrs, Mann, 
Crossmann, & Paulin, Limited).— Refused. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Sirand.t—Building on the site of 19 and 20, 
Bateman-street, Soho, with the external walls of 
such building at less than the prescribed distance 
from the respective centres of the roadways of 
Bateman-street and Bateman’s-buildings (Mr. H. A. 
Woodington on behalf of Mr. B. H. Lynch).— 
Consent. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


THE General Electric Company, of Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C., have sent us their electric 
traction telephone circular. Owing to induc- 
tion troubles, the installation of telephones in 
feeder pillars along tramway routes is one of 
great difficulty, and hence, notwithstanding 
their great convenience, they are not widely 
used. By careful design of their apparatus, 
and by the use of twin wires twisted round one 
another, the General Electric Company have. 
overcome these difficulties. The long list of 
places published where these telephones 
are in use prove that they are a great help in 
the working of electric tramways. All the 
hatteries being kept at the central station, in 
this system, they can readily be kept in order, 
and it is a great convenience to have only one 
pair of wires, as faults can be readily located 
and extensions will cause no difficulty. 

Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., Manchester, 
have sent us a beautifully-illustrated catalogue 
of their motors for driving machinery by elec- 
tridty. Photographs are given of motors 
driving calico-printing machines, circular saws, 
pumping machinery, &c. A full list of their 
standard sizes of steel-clad motors is given. 
These machines can be provided with gas- 
proof gauze covers, or can be totally enclosed, 
so that they are specially adapted for working 
in factories where the fire risk is “ hazardous,” 
or where there are considerable “flyings”’ in 
the air. The machines turned out by this firm 
are very favourably regarded by electricians. 


Messrs, Mather & Platt have also sent us 
another catalogue of their steel-clad motors. 
Misunderstandings sometimes arise owing to 
coasumers not stating definitely whether they 
require their motors to be air and water tight 
qnof. Ithas to be remembered that when a 
motor has to be hermetically sealed it is very 
dificult to get rid of the heat unavoidably 
generated in the armature, and hence its output 
is very considerably reduced. Eleven standard 
sizes of motors are given, covering all powers 
up to 85 brake horse-power, and a considerable 
Variety of speeds and voltages is also given. 
All the parts of the motors are made in stock 
azes, and are interchangeable, and it is stated 
that any sized machine can be delivered from 
stock on the shortest notice. We are glad to 
note this evidence that considerable progress 
has been made in the “standardisation” of 
clectrical plant, 


wenger pan fier nen 


i THE GRISSELL MEDAL. — In our list of the 
ry prize winners last week the subject of the 
pei Medal was erroneously given as “A Timber 

oot Bridge.” The mistake was not ours; it was so 
marnished to us in the Institute list, last year’s sub- 
7 oe been given by an accidental oversight. 
wwe Subject this year was “ A Roof for a Picture 

vin Iron, Concrete, and Glass.” 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.—New street for carriage traffic, to lead 
from Perry-vale to Trilby-road, Forest Hill, and in 
connexion therewith the widening of a portion of 
Perry-vale (Mr. D. G. Horlock).—Consent. 

Islington, South.—New street for carriage traffic 
in continuation of Pleasani-place, FEssex-road, 
Islington (Mr. R. Nevill).—Refused. 


Buildings. 


of such houses at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of the proposed 
Street, the buildings to exceed in height the width 
of such street, and a portion of the buildings to 
extend above the diagonal line (Mr. R. Nevill).— 
Refused. 

*.* The recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities. ; 


qq see 


STAIRCASES IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
ROWTON HOUSES, LTD., v. CROW. 


On Monday last, January 27, the Tribunal of 
Appeal gave their decision in this matter, which 
had been heard by them on Tuesday, January 21. 

The facts of the case, which were set forth in our 
report of the proceedings last week (see page 92), 
were briefly these :— 

In the Rowton House, Fieldgate-street, White- 
chapel—now approaching completion and designed 
to accommodate Soo men—there are three open well 
staircases, the steps of which are made in moulds, 
with coke breeze and cement in the proportion of 
3 to 1, the upper surface, forming the tread and 
nosing of the steps, about 2 in. thick, being 
formed of granite chippings and cement in the 
proportion of 2 to 1. Embedded in the breeze con- 
crete are two Ih-in. by 14-in. angle irons. The 
landings are of similar materials, but have 3-in. by 
3-in. steel joists embedded in them in lieu of angle 
iron. The steps are spandrel in section, with square 
ends pinned g in. into the walls. The width of the 
stairs is 4ft.o1n. Each step is rebated to the one 
below and jointed in cement, and the outer ends of 
the steps are unsupp -rted 

The District Surveyor, Mr. Arthur Crow, 
F.R.I.B.A, raised an objection to this form of 
construction at the time the plans were submitted 
to him some two years ago, and in the absence 
of any suggestion from the company's archi- 
tect, Mr. Harry B. Measures, F.R.I.B.A., for 
strengthening the staircase, he served a notice 
on the company requiring them, under the 
powers vested in him by Section 78 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, the building coming within the 
definition of a “ public building,” “to provide steel 
strings under the unsupported ends of the stairs 


- 


adopted was adequate in every respe 
poses intended.” 


Width of Way, Space at Rear, and Height of 


Islington, South.—Five houses on the west side of 
a proposed new street in continuation of Pleasant- 
place, Essex-road, Islington, with the external walls 
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SS aa 
throughout the building ” 
repeated written request. 
the company appealed to the 


in accordance with his 
From this requisition 
Tribunal of Appeal on 
€ construction 


“the method oO 
the ground that “the me ct for the pur- 


In support of this contention evidence was given 
by Mr. Measures, the architect, and by Mr. G. J. 
Earle, the company’s building manager. | 

In order to test the strength of the staircases one 
of the flights, containing ten steps, had been loaded 
with 2,000 glazed bricks, weighing 8 lbs each, giving a 
total load of nearly 7 | tons, or over 14.cwts, per step, 
which, together with the weight of the steps (nearly 
2 cwts. each), was equivalent to a dead load of 
16 cwts. per step. Upon examination of the flight 
after some forty-eight hours it was found that the 
plaster soffit was breaking away at the point where 
the upper step abutted upon the landing, and that 
the joint between the step and the landing had 
opened throughout nearly its entire length. So far 
as could be seen there was no fracture in either the 
steps or the landing, and, with the exception of the 
damage to the plaster soffit and the open joint, 
the flight appeared to be sound. No steps, however, 
had been taken to ascertain the extent of the de- 
flection which had taken place. It was stated that 
the Hight was shored up during the process of 
loading, and, with the exception of about half an 
hour whilst a photograph was being taken, the 
shoring was left in pusition, but with the wedges 
either loose or just hand-tight. 

Mr. Crow, in his evidence, dealt with the evils 
which were likely to arise from the employment of 
two different mixtures of concrete in the same step. 
The greater density of the granite, coupled with 
the larger proportion of cement used in forming 
the tread of the step, would be likely to cause 
a greater expansion than would take place with 
the breeze concrete forming the body of the step, 
and a want of complete homogeneity would ensue. 
This evil was accentuated by the close proximity 
of the upper flange of the angle irons to the 
line of junction of the two ditferent kinds of 
concrete, and further by the greater expansion and 
contraction which would take place in the iron, due 
to variations in temperature, After deprecating the 
use of coke breeze as an aggregate for concrete when 
required to withstand a severe transverse strain, 
Mr. Crow went into his calculations of the load which 
in time of panic the steps might bave to carry. He 
allowed three men to each step, and assumed the 
average weight of each man to be 11 stone. This 
gave 44 cwts. As, however, the mass would be in 
motion, the load must be doubled to obtain the 
equivalent live load, making 84 cwts., whicb, 
together with the weight of the step (2 cwts.), would 
give a total of 10} cwts. for each step. He then 
dealt with the question of the factor ot safety, and 
suggested that, with such uncertain conditions as 
existed in a step composed of the various 
materials described, the factor of safety should 
not be less than five or six, which would give 
at least so cwts. as the breaking load for 
which each step should be calculated. He drew 
attention to the fact that the test actually applied 
did not nearly approach this tigure, being in 
fact little more than half as much again as the load 
which might be placed upon the steps in time of 
panic. He suggested that the deflection which had 
taken place under the test, as shown by the cracking 
or opening of the joint, indicated that a sufficient 
margin of stability had not been allowed. The 
provision of steel strings would convert each step 
from a cantilever into a small girder and thus 
materially increase its strength. 

After a very careful inspection of the staircases 
by the members of the Tribunal (Messrz. Penfold, 
Hudson, and Gruning), particular attention being 
paid to the flight of steps which had been sub- 
jected to the test described, Mr. Penfold stated 
that the Tribunal had with considerable regret 
come to the unanimous conclusion that the staircases 
were faulty in construction. They were reluctant 
to come to this decision on account of the general 
excellence of the work shown in the rest of the 
building. They directed that further steel joists be 
placed under each of the main landings, and that 
bent steel strings be carried from thence under each 
flight of steps and under the quarter-space landings, 
and the ends pinned into the external walls. Tne 
details of the steelwork would be subject to the 
approval of the District Surveyor, with leave to the 
company to apply in case of a further difference 
arising. 

Mr. Hudson expressed his opinion that the margin 
of satety allowed in the present case was not nearly 
sutticient, and pointed out that considerable alluw- 
ance Should be made fur the uncertain action of 
Portland cement. Even when the greatest care had 
been exercised in the manutacture, and proper pre- 
cautions taken for covuling, the carelessness of a 
workman in mixing the cement might cause serious 
latent defects. 

Mr. Gruning strongly condemned the system of 
using coke breeze for the body of the step, with a 
facing of granite chippings and cement. Concrete 
steps should be absolutely homogeneous, and in this 
respect he looked upon an iron core as a source of 
weakness rather than strength, the oxidation and 
expansion of the metal tending to cause disruption 
‘of the materials. He would prefer steel wires em- 
bedded in the concrete. . 
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those who live in a dull atmosphere do not to 
Correspondence. those who live in a dull ance scour, Butmay; Che Students Column. 
PETERE m a err te tak case bear another interpreta- 
On : well 
SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO COM. [feng ee that ee erent Spain—have sur- PART JI.—DRAINAGE. 
PETITIONS. rounded themselves with masses of strong colour in | CHAPTER 5.—-SEWAGE—THE NATURE OF 


a way that the dwellers in less glaring lands have 
not done ; or ratber, where they use colour, they lay 
iton with greats freedom and brilliancy ; but the 
reason, I think, is this. These countries, except for 
the short period of spring, are countries in them- 
selves without colour. The sky is too blinding to 
be gazed at, what vegetation there is geta withered 
up or dust covered, the world is a grey world, hot, 
dry, and colourless. But the hunger and thirst for 
colour ig universal. So by means of carefully- 
tended gardens, running water, tiled wall surfaces, 
and beautiful hangings, the parched inhabitants of 
these arid countries endeavour to reproduce, in their 
immediate surroundings, that wealth of colour that 
is universal with us outside our towns. 

That their scale in colouring should be different 
to ours, follows out of the nature of their circum- 
stances. In our country we are never without 
colour, and the seasons are busied in providing us 
with a chain of fresh glories, melting into and blend- 
ing with each other by incessant and subtle grada- 
tions. In the East, man (except for brief seasons) 
bas to make his coluur. Outside our towns and our 
ruined suburbs an architect has no occasion to use 
(externally) coloured materials other than what the 
site itself affords. But in our towns the case is 
diferent. There we have constructed a blank 
colourlessness, which our trees and parks and 
gardens can only mitigate in part ; and they are at 
this disadvantage, that, thanks to the atmosphere 
which we have compounded, they can neither 
breathe properly nor keep themselves clean, 
and the season of vegetation is curtailed 
by the corrosion of our air. It is in the 
streets then, of our manufacturing towns such as 
London, Leeds, Manchester, and 80 on, that an 
external treatment in colour would seem to be 
called for, and to enable this colour to be per- 
manent and successful, it would have to be in such 
materials as enamelled tiles and glazed terra-cotta. 
Nor would the reflections from such surfaces be of 
so much consequence as seems to be anticipated. 
Already about one-third of a house front has a 
glazed surface, by its windows, and these are kept 
clean and polished far more often than the rest of 
the front would be, were it plated in tiles. Aad yet 
the sheen from the windows is rarely a discomfort, 
and often a comfortable and interesting effect. 
There is a corner house in Oxford-street, near Soho- 
equare, that is covered in tiles, and I have never 
been fortunate enough to get a sunset to makea 
conflagration upon it, though I have seen its win- 
dows lit up. HALSEY RICARDO, 


me a one a 


BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


SIR,-I was much interested in the Note in last 
week's issue, on “ building contracts” ; but there is 
one point upon which I should be glad to have some 
further infor mation. 


SEWAGE. 


BEWAGE may be defined as a foul 
liquid. It consists of water and solid 
ie matters of various kinds (in solution 
znd in suspension). The principal sources of 
pollution are the waste products of animals 
(including man), the domestic operations of 
cooking and washing, trade processes, the mod 
and filth of streets and yards, and refuse of 
various kinds, such as paper, rags, and straw. 
In addition to what may be called service- 
water, sewage contains always some propor- 
tion of rain-water and usually of subsoil-water. 

The composition of sewage varies in different 
towns and districts, chiefly in consequence of 
the difference in the staple industries. The 
impurities in domestic sewage are, however, 
fairly constant, but diluted in different degrees 
according to the amount of service-water used, 
the rainfall, and the quantity of subsoil-water 
admitted to the drains. The presence o 
absence of water-closets makes very little 
difference in the composition of sewage. 

The odour of fresh sewage is scarcely per- 
ceptible. It is only when decomposition takes 
place that the odour becomes objectionable. 
The chemical composition of sewage and the 
nature of the changes which it undergoes 
before its final purification, will be more cou- 
veniently considered in Part iii. Suffice it to 
say here that the object of all drainage ought 
to be to convey foul liquids to the sewer 
as quickly and thorougly as possible, s 
that they will neither escape from the 
drains, nor have time to decompose 
during their passage through them. Changes 
will, however, occur in their passage through 
long sewers, and objectionable gases will be 
evolved. To prevent these gases finding their 
way into drains, intercepting traps must be 
placed in the drains as near the points of con- 
nexion with the sewers as possible. 

In addition to inorganic impurities, sewage 
contains minute vegetable organisms collec: 
tively known as micro-organisms or bacteria 
These may be beneficent in their action, facili 
tating the final purification of the sewage, or 
they may be of a dangerous character, known 
as pathogenic or disease - producing. The 
disease-germs most commonly present 10 
sewage are those contained in the evacuations 
of animals and man, and if water or {ood con- 
taminated with them is taken into the human 
system, specific diseases may be caused. Its 

Ia the course of his judgment the Master of the therefore necessary that drains and ait 
Rolls said in effect (if I read the matter aright), | Should be watertight, so that water-suppits 
that a builder, when dealing with P.C. sums and will not be contaminated. 
ordering goods to be paid by them, acted as agent Sewage-Polluted Air.—It bas been found by 
of the owner, and that he was not personally liable | observation that the air of sewers contains fewer 
unless he distinctly stated that he, and not the} bacteria than the air of inhabited buildings o 
ee owner, was the principal in the trans-] of streets, but sewage-polluted air may p 
action, iph- 

Now, I should have thought that the converse of ae an Ag ry tanti h ae she 
this would havé been true :—i.c., the builder when 1eria, iarrhoea, typhot ‘buted t it, but the 
ordering goods would have been personally liable, diseases, have been attributed to d disease is 
unless he distinctly stated that he was acting as exact relation between foul air an 
agent only and disclosed the name and address of yet obscure. eh . 
his principals. For you remember that not long since| There are fashions in medicine asin dress. 

and at one time it was considered that ar 


a firm of architects was let in for a large amount 
through ordering goods on behalf of a client, but polluted with the emanation from sewage ™ 
areca Sas hea that they were agentsand| a direct poisonous effect on those dapat ‘ 
not principals. ‘This view is not unreasonable, I is is true; anventilale 
think, when one bears in mind that builders are SRE A proportion of car ic 
dealing with large sums of money, generally as acid i d iher ases sufficient to overpowe 
principals and seldom as agents, and that archi- an t g them. At another time it 
principal cause of the diseases attributed toit 


as agents. 
I had thought that at last I knew the legal positio 
ort of the | This is a theorydifficult to prove, bat a 
be accepted as at least partly true. It gate i 


S1R,—Will you afford me space for a few 
observations upon competition designs, and 
some suggestions for relieving the strain of 
their cost to competitors ? 

In spite of a rather general reprobation of 
the system, it admittedly possesses advantages, 
especially to the younger members of the pro- 
fession. In any case it will endure, and we 
have to make the best of it. Of the several 
objections which can be raised to it, there is 
no doubt that the one which is most felt is the 
great, and as I think unnecessary, expense, 
constituting a serious tax on a profession 
which, taken as a whole, is far from being 
overpaid. Surely the first and most enduring 
impression after a survey, however casual, of the 
designs in an average competition is that of 
wasted effort and expense. A rough calcula- 
tion java ay shows that the total cost of the 
designs nearly equals, if it does not exceed, 
the commission which will be earned by the 
successful competitor alone. To no one is this 
more obvious than to an assessor, whose duties 
compel him to examine the drawings carefully. 
The pity of it is that by far the largest part of 
the expense is absolutely unnecessary, and far 
from enhancing the competitor's chances. 

Much of the elaboration of drawings is no 
doubt due to a desire to impress the assessor 
or promoters. Yet a little consideration 
should show us that the very extent of an 
assessor's work ‘imposes limits upon the 
amount of detail to which he can give atten- 
tion. Often, indeed, the main effect of elabora- 
tion is to confuse the broad features and lines 
of the plan, which claim his notice more 
than smal! matters of detail. Generally 
speaking, the cleverest designs are more often 
than ,not the simplest and least elaborate. 
The genius of architects shows itself ia their 
true perception of what are essential and 
what unessential features, and a realisation of 
the fact that detail should be kept quite sub- 
ordinate to general arrangement. Add to 
these matters a wise selection of colours 
calculated to catch the eye, yet so harmonised 
or contrasted as (without offending taste) fo 
focus attention upon the principal features of 
the scheme. 

Unless the conditions of competition ask for 
them, it is quite unnecessary to show drainage, 
gas and water pipes and fittings, details of roof 
and floor construction, always provided that 
there is nothing out of the ordinary intended. 

It tends to keep the plans clearer if the 
names of the rooms are printed in the centre, 
and with sufficient boldness to stand out from 
detail information. Dimensions of rooms 
should be figured just below the names of 
rooms. 

If colours are not particularly specified in 
the conditions, it is effective to employ two 
only on the plans, one to indicate rooms and 
the other passages, staircases, and other means 
of communication. Elevations should be 
coloured in flat washes to indicate materials, 
but are best left unshaded, or if shaded at all, 
only with broad washes. A“ faked ” elevation 
is dishonest and does not help a competitor. 
Sections should be coloured with a flat wash. 

In mounting drawings it is well to have a 
dark border, which has a tendency to confine 
the gaze within its borders; a small matter, 
but not to be despised. 

In short, everything that can be done to 
assist the assessor in grasping easily and 
quickly the broad lines and best features of the 
design is a point in favour of the competitor. 
Everything that obscures essentials discredits 
the whole. It should be added, however, that 
attempts to deceive or mislead are, or should 
be, fatal. 

A set of drawings prepared on these lines 
should cost comparatively little for draughts- 
manship. Any cost a competitor is put to in 
looking up his subject, or even in planning the 
building, is not thrown away. Indeed, it is 
well invested, and has gone to increase his 
general knowledge. ASSESSOR. 


of P.C. amounte, but after this judgment of the 
Master of the Rolls I am getting confused again. 
Can any of your readers help me ? K.L 


[*,* We are inclined to think that our corre- 
spondent is taking a broader view of the dictum of 
the Master of the Rolls than the judgment or our 
commentary on it warrants. The builder is agent 
only in respect of the goods specially exempted írom 
the general range of the contract. The judgment 
should be read in extenso. ]— ED. 

ramen feos 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE.—The arnual congress 
of the Sanitary Institute will he held at Manchester 
September 9-13. President: The Right Hon. the 
Earl Egerton of Tatton, Section I, “Sanitary 
Science and Preventive Medicine,” will be pre- 
Im TET Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D. ; 
SIR,—In your Note on the architect's use of R ay fe eect ah eae Do 
enamelled tiles, you urge that ‘colour, and the ads ra Biology eee ot i a stan 
desire for it, go with regions of strong sunshine,” | Delépine, Fight technical conten, Silane 
and rather wonder why it should be so, and why | bg held in connexion with the congress, ERR 
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throat and lungs, or it may pollute water. 
milk, and other foods, and so affect the F 
tive organs. A less positive theory 1$ f 
sewage-polluted air lowers the wail) Be 
persons breathing it or partaking of 

which have been eubject to its influen® : 
thus renders such persons more suse 

certain diseases. y acct 


THE ARCHITECT'S USE OF ENAMELLED 


TILES. sewage—especially stale sewage—are 


and this fact must have its due influence ” 
the design of drainage systems, and ie 
larly on the location of the. inlets and et 
provided for ventilation, and on ae 
tion of drains in ar under buildings. 
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will consist of nave, transept, chancel, 
and porch in the late Gothic style. It 


(its nature and quantit à ( i 

maximum intensity and the proportion which | different parts of the same district. Speaking 

will probably find its way to the drains) ; and | broadly, the mountainous portions of Argyle | accommodation for about 180 persons. 
the subsoil-water (if this is allowed to enter |and Inverness (including the Isle of Skye), in | is being carried on by Messrs. R. Grater & Sons, 


cordin À 
oo obtained, and the class of house. In rural jing 80 in.; the remaining westerly portions 


districts wher 
“long tins” 


the cottager 
supply of 2 or 3 gallons per day for each mem- | t 
. ber of his household. The labour of pumping | islands is less; in the south-east portion of | necessitate among other work the provision of a 


water also, in many cases, restricts the quan- | England, from the Humber to the Thames, | site for new casual wards, alteration and enlarge- 
tity used. In towns, the daily water supply |excluding the higher grounds in Lincoln and | ment of dining hall and the reflooring and reseating 
in this country averages about 25 or 30 gallons | Norfolk, it is only about 22 in. or 25 in. per of same, the provision of new kitchens and store- 
per head, but this includes the daily proportion | annum. roomy the Brecon ~ a Pae wing or i ag 
r ateri i inmates, also new and lavatory buildings an 
Ol the Ware used (or PET TTE SR In the preparation of sewerage schemes a modern padded rooms. Mr. W. A. Finch is the 


per head « I ° . 
n some | knowledge of the local annual rainfall is architect. 


trade processes, public baths, &c. 
towns the daily supply exceeds 100 gallons per | absolutely necessary, and in the case of |” DriLL HALL, DURHAM.—A new drill hall, with 


head. These figures are of little use asa guide | isolated buildings, it is also desirable. It is onton d the compani- 
to the quantity of sewage produced in domestic | still more important, however, to ascertain the ee : vorte depot. has Been erected in 
buildings. greatest intensity of rainfall. This varies, of | Durham City, the headquarters of the 4th V.B. 

According to Parkes, 12 gallons per person | course, in different localities, and occasionally | Durham Light Infantry. The new hall is erected 
may be regarded as a fair allowance for|amounts to upwards of half an inch in five jon the site of the old Co-operative Soap Works, 


middle-class households, not including plunge- | minutes. This rate, however, is not main- |wbere space, giving a frontage of 72 ft. to the 
One of the heaviest | street, and extending back for 300 tt., has been 


baths and water-closets. The amount is made | tained for many minutes. l 
up as follows :— rainfalls yet recorded in Great Britain occurred | secured. nee oa e A of on chiselled 
at Lednathie, in Forfarshire, during a thunder- | one and a Corrine a vot toe fe ne OPE 

storm in June, 1887 ; no less than 2°24 in. fell | Trt wide. The front of the buildings is devoted 
in forty minutes. On October 3, 1890, 7} in. to the sergeant-major's quarters and the necessary 
PA bay a > evis Observatory during | clerical otee whilst in the rear are ne seganu 
y- ° ; F ; messroom and an armoury where 500 rifles can be 
Calculations based on a maximum intensity | accommodated. Upstairs, on the tirst floor, are the 


of 1 in. in a quarter of an hour may be regarded | officers’ messrooms anda gymnasium. The whole 
has been fitted up with the electric light, and the 


as sufficiently safe for all practical purposes. 
The amount of rain falling on a surface of | drill hall has been so arranged that the building 
100 sq. ft. will be (at this rate) 84 cub. ft. in a| may be used for banquets, entertainments, ana 
quarter of an hour, or very nearly 34 gals. per | Beneral pabi gatherings The arehieois for the 
minute. ; : 
cosets varies according to the usage of the| Some portion of the rainfall is, of course, |" ponric HALL, ALFORD, AUERDEEN,—The founda- 
closets and the capacity of the flushing cisterns. | absorbed by the surfaces on which it falls, but | tion stone bas just been laid of the new Alford 
The latter may deliver from 14 to 2} or 3ļin the case of roofs and paved or asphalted| Public Hall. The plans of Mr. G. F. Milne, archi- 
ons at each flush, and as modern closets | yards or roads, the amount absorbed is two | tect, Aberdeen, were accepted. The building, which 
serve frequently as urinals and slop-hoppers, small to be taken into consideration. Gravel| will be 87 ft. in length and 43 ft. in breadth, 
there are probably three or four flushes per|paths and macadamised roads admit of a | embraces two halls, the larger of which is seated for 
person daily—that is to say, on the average | certain amount of percolation, and a reduction | 50° persons, and the smaller for 100. There are 
from 6 to 8 gallons. of about 25 per cent. may be made in respect | also the eee ante-rooms, lavatory accom- 
The quantity required for baths can only be | such surfaces. mOnANOD ane a ft aa Ra e aged 
roughly estimated. In many houses the daily| 3. Subsoil Water—The amount of subsoil] SPF Ane Oe The Calls are Pag ares 
plunge may be enjoyed by nearly every mem- | water in a given piece of ground can only be | granite. 7 PON 
ber of the family, while in others it is 2lmost | ascertained by actual test, and this point need |" New BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—The Plans Com- 
unknown. If the water-supply is limited, the | not, therefore, be elaborated. As a general i 


Gallons daily 
per person. 
Cooking ......... E E EES 75 
Fluids as drink (water, tea, coffee) '33 

Ablution, including sponge-bath of 
3h to 3 gallons .....essseseseenneee 5 
Share of utensil and house-washing 3 
Share of clothes (laundry) washing 
(estimated) -sesoses seese 3 


Total (say)......... 12 gallons. 
The quantity of water required for water- 


‘ . É 4 eaS A mittee of the Town Council have sanctioned the 
bather economises by using a smaller quantity | rule, it is best to exclude subsoil water from the | plans of the following new buildings :—Shed on the 


of water for each bath. A common allowance | sewage-drains. east side of Old Ford-road for C. F. Paton & Co., 
is thirty gallons for each adult bath, but the nef ——— Ltd., per Messrs. Cameron & Watt, architects; 


vantity may range from about twenty to dwelling-house on the north side of Ashgrove-road 
ty or sixty gallons. For poor-law schools the GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. i als erred eee pierre per Mr. R. C. 
calculation must be based on two baths weekly | CHAPEL, CHYANGWHEAL, NEAR ST, IVES, CORN- cat ede tae Eatas. oon Tm E ara 
per child, but the quantity of water required | waLL.—At Chyangwheal, near St. Iver, a new | house proprietor, per Mr Harvey aaie chi. 
will depend very largely upon the type of |chapel in connexion with the New Connexion tect alterations in connexion with premises: No. í ; 
bath in use. A skeleton spray-bath requires | Society was opened on the 13th ult. The building John-street for Messrs. James Wilson & Son raa 
mach less water than an ordinary plunge. was designed by Mr. Hill, architect, of Redruth, and | merchants, per Messrs. W. Henderson & Son, archi- 
Allowing 10 allons daily per person for was erected by Mr. R. H. Pearce, builder, of i 


tects ; alterations and addition in connexion with 
water-closets and baths in middle-class houses, | Chyangwheal. 


i f mission-hall, on the east side of Correction Wynd, 
and the same quantity for drinking, ablution | PARISH CHURCH, LOFTUS, YORKSHIRE.—On the | for the managers of the West United Free Church, 
(exclusive of baths), kitchen and laundry 


hari the ee sian bans EE per Mr. George B. Mitchell, architect ; six dwelling- 
. k : and consecra e new chanceland r cat e | houses on the north-east side of Duthie-te 
daily t Arita bog aep E e sg parish Church of St. Leonard. On the foundation of | Mr. Benjamin Gill, West Cults, per Mere Saes 
the tit £ ed f Fai p i : be a still older church, the one now reconstructed was | land & Pirie, architects. ` 
quantity required for daily plunges must erected at the beginning of last century, and com- | THE New MUSEUM, CARDIFF.—A special meeting 

added. If we have a middle-class household prised a simple oblong building, with a flat plastered | of the Cardiff Museum and Art Gallery Committee 
of eight persons, and „allow for two daily | ceiling and a small recess at the east end for the | was held on the 17th ult., to inspect the plans sub- 
plunges, the total quantity of sewage may be |altar. A new chancel, 33 ft. long has been added, | mitted by Mr. Edwin Seward, F.RI.B.A. The 
roughly estimated to be (20 gallons x 8) + | with organ-chamber, choir and clergy vestries, and | plans were accompanied by a Report, in which the 
(30 gallons x 2) = 220 gallons. A 3-in. drain- heating-chamber. The old roof has been removed, | architect stated that he had visited various museums 
pipe with a fall of 1 in 30 would, if running the walls raised, a stone arcade erected forming a | in England and on the Continent in order to gain 
fall, discharge this quantity in less than five oe oe eke eerie rue bee pie ead sec A alee p p ea needful. A detailed 
minutes. A "J e ’ , en | discussion took place, the Committee approvin 
proper fee eee nestles formed, and new windows and buttresses put to the | generally of the plans, and it was resolved ta supply 

The daily f a h A littl pes. | aisle walls. A low west tower and porch and the | each member with a lithographed copy for further 

ide t aky BOW 18, owever, 0 nUe use as a | west gable are yet to be completed, as funds permit. | consideration. The cost of the portion of the 
Ri le to the size and inclination of the drains. | In the new completed building there is no chancel | buildings covered by the plans is roughly estimated 

uring certain hours of the day, the volume of | arch. The open panelled: timber roof, which rises | at 30,0001. 


sewage produced is much larger than at other | from heavy moulded cornices on each wall, is con- | ST. -ANDREW-BY-THE-WARDRORE, QUEEN VIC- 
nd to east, the chancel gable | rorIA-STREET.—The alterations in connexion with 


and calculations for sewers are generally | tinuous from west e r 
made on the basis of half the daily flow being | being completed by a large traceried window of | the churchyard at this church, which is situated 
passed into the sewers in six hours. In isolated | ornamental design. New open seats have been put | next to the Bible Society in Queen Victoria- 
buildings, however, no average of this kind is in, and oak chancel fittings and pulpit. The walls | street, have now been completed. In piace of the 
of the slightest : : are panelled round with a high wooden dado. The | high and ugly blank wall, new wrought-ir ili 

lightest use. The maximum flow must ; ? gat-iron railings 
be so ee floors are of solid wood blocks laid on concrete. | and stone piers with ed 

considered, and this will occur (as far as the | The works, which have cost about 3,000/., have been | erected the wro Poa beia have been 
sewage proper is concerned) on the simul- | carried out by Messrs. Bastiman Bros., contractors, | Mrs. Banister Fada e E ie py gren Dy 
E discharge of the waste water from a | of Middlesbrough, from the designs and under the | husband, who was churchwarden. The churchyard 
umber of sanitary fittings—say a bath, water- | superintendence of Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, archi- | has been laid out in terraces and covered with turf, 
Closet and sink. Even in this case the maxi- } tects, of Darlington. exposing one of the best samples of Wren’s churches 
oe will probably not exceed 1} gallons MISSION CHURCH, ibid pick rele memorial popie ew and adding another green spot in 
. stone has just been laid of a mission church in the ndon. The work has been designed and carried 

The flow of sewage from stables is gene- | district of Elmore, in St. Peter’s parish, Tiverton | out under the superintendence of the architects, 
rally estimated to be from fifteen to twenty | The building, which has been designed by Mr. W. E | Messrs. Banister Fletcher & Sons. The keys, if 
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required, are to be obtained from Mr. Thomas J. 
beset 30 and 31, St. Andrew’s-hilJ, Queen Victoria- 

PROPOSED NEW FIRE STATION, BRIGHTON.—~ 
On the 24th ult., Major C. E., Norton, R E., Local 
Government Board Inspector, held an inquiry at 
the Town Hall, Brighton, concerning the applica- 
tion of the Corporation for sanction to borrow 
10,0501. for the purchase of land for street improve- 
ments, 4,472.. for the erection of a fire station, and 
for consent to the appropriation of a part of the 
Pavilion Estate as a site for the same. Among 
those present were Mr. F. J. C. May (Borough Sur- 
veyor), and Fire Superintendent Lacroix. 


paratively modern structure, but the nave and 
choir, in which the glory of the Abbey Church 
rested, was in imminent danger if any collapse took 
place. Concluding, the Vicar recommended that in 
the first place the tower should be made safe. The 
upper part would in any case have to be taken 
down first, and then a scheme for rebuilding it 
could be taken in band, Lieut.-Col. Hawdon moved 
a resolution expressing the opinion that the tower 
“demanded immediate attention, with a view to 
ensuring its safety.” Mr. Mark Scott seconded the 
resolution, and it was unanimously agreed to. On 
the motion of Mr. E. Townend, seconded by Mr. J 
Connell, a committee was appointed to take such 
steps as might be necessary for securing the safety 


scholarship for apprentices, with the view of 

abling them to extend thtir theoretical rte Aie 
knowledge of decorative art. It had been propos 
that the scholarship should be of the annual vake 
of sol, and that the’ Association of England and 
Wales should contribute annually 251, Sootlang 
151, and Ireland rol. It seemed reasonable and 
expedient that while the present levy of 5s, per 
member of affiliated associations, and 73. 6d, per 
individual members should be maintained, there 
should also be a scheme whereby the expenses of 
the apprentices’ competition and the contribution 
to the proposed scholarship should be met by; 
contribution from the members of the Associs 

or individually ia proportion to the number pi 


. of the tower. apprentices employed. It is estimated that n 
INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION IN AUSTRALIA.—New | per apprentice at the most would be amply sff. 
FOREIGN. South Wales is closely following New Zealand in | cient. The report was adopted. With regard to 


the attempt to substitute a compulsory system of 
arbitration in place of strikes and lock-outs, and 
thus assist in preventing a repetition of the dis- 
astrous conflicts between employers and employed 
which have been so frequently, as in other countries, 
productive of injury to the mutual interests of 
capital and labour. In framing the Act several 
improvements, suggested by the working of the law 
in New Zealand, have been made. In New Zealand 
any seven persons can form an industrial union, but 
in New South Wales only a registered trades union 
can do sv. The reason for the change is that the 
privilege given in New Zealand was abused, and 
has been sometimes used by traders to arouse dis- 
putes in the employment of trade rivals. More- 
over, it is enacted that no industrial dispute can 
be referred to the Court of Arbitration save by 
a registered trades union or by the ofticial Regis- 
trar, and it is also imperative that the opinion 
of a majority of the members of the trade shall be 
taken in a manner prescribed. This is for pre- 
cautionary purposes, 80 that there shall be no hasty 
or ill-considered entrance into a dispute. Again, 
there are no boards of conciliation, as in New 
Zealand. This means that tbere will be no pre- 
liminary investigations, the dispute being taken 
straight into court, thereby preventing delay and 
decreasing expense. Another and most important 
innovation consists in making it a misdemeanour by 
employees to strike, or by employers to lock out, 
either before a reference or during its progress. 
There is to be no cessation of industrial operations 
pending the settlement of the dispute. It is stated 
that this is the first instance of an attempt being 
made in any Legislature to treat a quarrel between 
a master and his workmen as a public nuisance 
which ought to be prohibited. 

MARKET VALUE OF BUILDING SITES IN LONDON. 
—The freehold site (to which we recently adverted) 
adjoining that of the Olde Bell tavern in Fleet- 
street, with return frontages to St. Bride’s-avenue 
and Bride-lane, and covering an area of 550 ft. 
superficial, was sold at the Mart on January 22 by 
Messrs. Douglas Young & Co, on behalf of the 
Corporation of London, for 10,150!., that is, at a 
rate of nearly 18/. 103. per square foot; in April 
last the site of the tavern itself realised at 
auction a price of 7,500., equal to about O? per 
square foot. Under direction of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners, the sale at auction of the 
site of the Church of St. Bartholomew, Little 
Moorfields, was effected on January 21 by 
Mr. Tewson, of Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, 
Farmer, & Bridgewater, at a bidding, on behalf of a 
building syndicate, of 20,4001. The site, extending 
over 6,300 ft. superficial, has a total frontage of 
270 ft. to Moor-lane, Tenter-street, and New Union- 
street. 

WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS, ST. PANCRAS.— 
The Local Government Board have made an order 
sanctioning two schemes prepared by the Borough 
Council of St. Pancras in respect of the Brantome- 
place and Prospect-terrace areas and the Great 
College-street site, for the erection of dwellings to 


the by-laws existing between the masters and 
employees, it was stated that no alteration wouk 
take place during the present year. , 
THE ASCROFT MEMORIAL, OLDHAM. — The 
members of the Parks and Cemeteries Committee, 
with representatives of the Ascroft Memorial Com. 
mittee, held a meeting on the zoth ult. with a view 
of selecting a site in Alexandra Park, Oldbam, for 
the erection of a statue to the memory of the lat 
Mr. Robert Ascroft, M.P. It was ved to place 
the statue on the top walk of the park. Mf. 
Pomeroy, of London, has been appointed th 
sculptor. as 
IMPROVEMENTS AT WINDSOR CASTLE.~Con- 
siderable improvements have been made in th 
sanitary arrangements of the southern part of 
Windsor Castle, recently occupied for a few 
days by the King and Gurea: by the Office o 
Works, under the supervision of Professor Co- 
field, the consulting sanitary adviser, All the 
drains under the South Tower from Edward lll;s 
Tower to the Victoria Tower have been dow 
away witb, so that there is now no draia under the 
buildings on that side of the Castle, and new water- 
tight iron drains have been laid outside the wey 
Internal water-closets and soil-pipes have 
cleared away, ventilated lobbies formed in com 
nexion with the closets. new soil-pipes fixed outside 
the building, and the most improved appliances of 
all kinds fixed. Suitable disconnexion arrangement 
have been provided between the new drains of 
these towers and the Castle sewers, so that each of 
the towers is, so far as the drainage is concerned, a 
house within itself. Similar improvements will be 
gradually carried out throughout the rest of the 
Castle. i , 
BRISTOL MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
The annual meeting of the Bristol Master Builden' 
Association was held at the offices of the Guildhall 
the President, Mr. Walters, being in the chair. The 
annual report, of which the following is a summary. 
was presented: The work done by the Association 
during the past year had been of an excessive and 
varied character. The volume of trade was ‘uly 
maintained, as anticipated in the earlier part of the 
year, but towards the end dwindled to an appre 
ciable degree, without a doubt the result of the 
general depression in trade throughout the hing- 
dom, and the period now under review could not 
by any means be taken as a standard from 4 
builder's standpoint. The Association had issued 
notices to the various operative societies of an in: 
tention to alter the rules with regard to the rate of 
wages and periods of notice. The reorganisation of 
the South-Western: Federation, and the various detali 
in connexion therewith, had occupied much ume 
and perhaps the most vital question was that dealing 
with the financial position of the federation. The 
importance of that matter was fully realised, and 30 
opinion was expressed that the fairest way 0 
arriving at the subscription was to fix it upoo the 
basis of the amount of wages paid by each em 
ployer. Cases having come under the notice of the 
Association in which tenders for work we 


INDIA.—The Rangoon Municipal Commissioners 
have adopted the Hlawga scheme of water supply 
to the city in preference to the Thamaing Lake 
scheme.——The military authorities of Quetta are 
about to adopt the electric light for the military and 
civil station, the railway station, workshops, and 
quartere.——A Victoria Memorial Hall is about to 
be erected in Calcutta, presumably on the Maidan, 
and near the middle of Esplanade-row East; trial 
pits to ascertain the nature of the soil have been 
made.——The land formerly occupied by the lunatic 
-asylum at Lahore has now been reclaimed, and the 
railway administration is building quarters on it for 
traffic menials, at an estimated cost of 21,1706 
rupees——The historic Hastings House in 
Calcutta is undergoing complete. restoration, 
with a view to its being occupied from time 
to time by native princes and noblemen who 
may be invited as imperial guests ——House 
building is very brisk in Calcutta at present, and 
the den.and for houses so much exceeds the supply, 
that many well-to-do natives are invading the 
European quarter.——-A magnetic observatory is 
about to be erected at Kodaikanal at an estimated 
cost of 15,000 rupees ; the work is sanctioned and 
classified as an “ Imperial civil building.” —-—Several 
historical pictures in the Calcutta Town Hall have 
been renovated by Mr. Scott, an artist visitor to the 
city, and the residents have thanked the Corporation 
for the measures taken to clean and revive the 
pictures, whereby the public interest in them is much 
enhanced.——A bridge is about to be built over the 
Ganges at Allahabad in connexion with the new 
railway line.——An extension of the Gwalior rail- 
way from that city to Jabalgarh has been sanc- 
tioned. | 

GERMANY.—The German Emperor unveiled a 
stained-glass window, designed by Professor Ernst 
Ewald, in the Museum of Industrial Art in Berlin 
on January 25. The window represented the late 
Emperor and Empress Frederick with clasped 
hands, the Emperor in medixval armour and the 
Empress in a costume of the period. The window 
is placed on the great staircase of the museum. The 
Emperor subsequently delivered an address on art, 
when ke urged his subjects to cultivate “a definite 
conception of the beautiful, and to adapt it to their 
-needs in life.” 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—A_ large Roman Catholic 
parish church is to be erected in Vienna, and com- 
petitions have been invited by the Ministry of 
Culture. The first prize is 1,000 kroner, and the 
„designs are to be sent in by the 15th inst. The 
same body invites designs for a reliquary, and two 
prizes of 500 and 300 kroner are oftered to sculptors, 
the designs to be sent in by the r5th inst.——The 
Municipal Building Department of Buda-Pesth con- 
template erecting a public monument to Kossuth, 
and invite designs from architects and sculptors. 
The prizes offered are 6,00, 4,000, and 3,000 kroner 
for the first three in order of merit respectively, and 
the designs must be submitted by the 28th inst. 


— =< -——__—_ . 4 
acccmmodate respectively 430, 144, and 322 persons ed ecessary . quantities being 
MISCELLANEOUS of the working class. The Board, however, re- Siplied Py ANa tbat ue members of the 
4 ‘De quire that, whilst one-half of the Brantome-| Association should refuse to tender uslets quanti- 


place area shali be cleared as soon as may 
be, so as to provide for 215 persons, no 
buildings now occupied as dwelling-houses on the 
other half shall be demolished until that accommo- 
dation shall have been duly supplied ; they enforce 
a similar condition as regards the Prospect-terrace 
area ; the dwellings upon the Great College-street 
site are to be built by the local authority within 
two years from December 7 last. 

ABERDEEN BiASTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual meeting of the Aberdeen Master 
Painters’ Association was held in the office of the 
Secretary, Mr. J. B. Davidson, Union-street, on 
the 20th ult., when the oftice-bearers were elected 
as follows :—President, Mr. Alexander Latto, 
Vice-president, Mr. William Philip; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mr. J. B. Davidson; com- 
mittee, Messrs. Henry Donald, John Mason, Edward 
Copland, Adam Buchan, C. R. Fraser, and J. W. 
Forrest. The President stated that he had attended 
a conference of the National Association of Master 
Painters, of which he is President, and the question 
of the travelling scholarship had been settled very 
satisfactorily. A statement was then submitted on 
the subject. The statement.explained that a pro- 
posal had recently taken shape among the three 
national associations, England and Wales, Ireland 
and Scotland, for the institution of a travelling 


SELBY ABBEY CHURCH.—The central tower of 
Selby Abbey Church is in a ruinous condition, and 
on the 21st ult. a meeting of the inhabitants was 
held in the public rooms for the purpose of con- 
sidering the condition of the tower and the means 
that should be taken to remedy it. The Bishop of 
Beverley said tbat if the present state of the tower 
was causing a certain amount of disappointment 
after the great werk of restoration that was carried 
out, it must be met with courage and practical 
wisdom.—The Vicar of Selby explained the present 
condition of the tower, due, as he showed, to the 
treacherous character of the foundations, which 
consisted of cobbles thrown down on sand. In 
16090, he said, the tower fell Why, no one knew, 
but its foundations had probably been weakened by 
the removal of many buildings which formerly 
acted as supports, and possibly by the long- 
continued dry weather. At that time an appeal 
throughout the country was made. Experts who 
had made an examination agreed as to the great 
danger there was from the upper part of the tower. 
The signs of distress previously observable had ex- 
tended, new cracks had presented themselves, and 
the upper part was now very much worse than 
when the last official examination was made. It 
was not for the sake of the tower itselt that the 
subject needed attention, The tower was a com- 


ties were supplied for all works amounting to i 
over 1.000]. The subject of naming a time limit 1 
the completion of contracts had been introduced t 
the notice of the committee, and it was consit ia 
that prompt action should be taken and a dein” 
line laid down as to procedure. It was according” 
resolved that in tendering for work where it we 
requested a time limit should be named, i 
a request should not be complied wip 
Mr. Church moved the adoption of the e 
which was seconded by Mr. Humphreys “i 
carried.—Mr. Humphreys, Hon.. Treasure. Pi 
sented the statement of accounts for the past J<t 
and upon the proposition of À 
seconded by Mr. Neale, it was approved. 
tiring President, Mr. Walters, proposed nig 
of Mr. George Wilkins as President for the co i 
year. This was seconded by Mr. Krauss. soppii 
by Mr. George Humphreys, and carried k 
mously. The newly-elected President was 4 ode 
inducted into office, and presided for the rema 
of the meetiog.—Upon the motion of the Pr 
seconded by Mr. Neale, a hearty vote of date 
tendered to Mr. E. Walters for the time ane? 
tion he had devoted to the work of the Associa”, 
during his year of office, Mr. Walt 
acknowledged the compliment.—On the 
Mr. Neale, seconded by Mr. Lovell, Mr. A. 
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was unanimously elected Vice-President. Mr, 
George Humphreys was re-elected Hon. Treasurer, 
and heartily thanked for his past services in that 
capacity. The following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Committee :—Messrs. W. Church, 
A. Krauss (Hon. Vice-President), Neale, Walters, 
Ridd, Poole, Lovell, F. N. Cowlin, Easterbrook, and 
Woodward. 

THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ANNUAL FOR 1902.— 
The eleventh issue of this verv useful work (pub- 
lished at No. 2, Dorset-street, Fleet-street, E.C.) has 
been brought well up to date, and some new 
features have been introduced. The directory por- 
tion gives the names and addresses of the chief 
oficials of all Corporations, London Borough 
Councils, County Councils, Boards of Guardians, 
Urban and Rural District Councils, County and 
Borough Asylums, &c , throughout the kingdom, as 
wellas the public libraries, public parks, and City 
Companies of London. The names of committee 
chairmen in the Metropolitan boroughs, and the 
chairmen and vice-chairmen of the London County 
Council Committees are given for the first time. 
There is also useful information relating to the 

ublic libraries, baths and wash-houses, and electric 
fight undertakings in the boroughs of London, and 
an abstract of the Local Government legislation of 
tgor. The charges for water and gas in London 
are shown, the population of the various provincial 
Unions is given, and a list of all the parks and open 
’paces of the Metropolis, with the Local Authori- 
ties controlling them. The book is sold at 18. 6d. 

LEEDS AND COUNTY BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE.— 
The members of the Leeds and County Builders’ 
Exchange held their annual dinner at the Hotel 
Metropole, Leeds,on the 24th ult. There wasa 
company -of about seventy, and the chair was 
occupied by the President of the club, Mr. E. 
Umpleby. After the loyal toasts, Mr. Paul Rhodes 
gave “Tbe Lord Mayor and City Council.” There 
were one or two eye-sores that he much wished to 
be removed. First and foremost, there was the 
ugly corner extending from the Queen’s Hotel to 
Aire-street. When was this to be done away with, 
aod when was the Midland Co. going to put up a 
station entrance here worthy of the city? There 
was another ugly corner opposite, which wanted 
dealing with speedily. Lastly, there was the 
wretched dismal pile of buildings opposite one 
of the grandest Town Halls in the kingdom. It 
the gentlemen who owned this property had any- 
thing like an eye for beauty, it ought to be all 
pulled down, so as to get a square there 
fit for the fifth city of the country. Ald. Carter 
responded. Mr. Wood Higgins gave “The Build- 
ing Committee and Officials” of the Leeds 
Corporation; and, in doing sc, regretted that 
work had been given to outaide architects, as he was 
of opinion that there were men in the city who were 
capable of carrying out any work entrusted to them. 
Mr. E. W. Batley, who responded to the toast, said 
that Leeds, as a city, was second to none in the 
position it occupied with regard to its sanitary 
arrangements and its buildings right the way 
through, speculative or not. In his opinion, the 
speculative builder in Leeds had done good, honest 
work. Mr. Batley also paid a tribute to the capa- 
bilities of Leeds architects, who, he said, were as 
expert as any outside the city. As regarded the 
Midland Railway station, the Leeds Corporation 
had determined to do away with the objectionable 
goit in that district, and thus altogether improve the 
station and its surroundings. Under these circum- 
stances, it would be only fair for the railway com- 
pany to improve their station entrance, to say 
nothing of contributing a sum of money to the 
Corporation for the improvements effected. Mr. 
Towers also responded. The toast of “The Leeds 
and County Builders’ Exchange,” was proposed by 
Mr. W. Bower, who observed that, so far as their 
Exchange was concerned, they had no jerry-builders. 
The toast of “ The Visitors” followed. 

HOUSING SCHEME, SALFORD.—The Salford Cor- 
poration a short time ago applied to the Local 
Government Board for their sanction to the modifi- 
cation of a scheme for the housing of the working- 
classes in connexion with a block of property in 
Chapel-street, Salford. It was pointed out by the 
Corporation that the site in question was not ina 
suitable situation for the erection of artisans’ 
dwellings, and was more suitable for warehouses. 
From tbis site 1,500 people were displaced, but they 
rehoused 672. There then remained accommoda- 
tion to be provided for 828. It was also explained 
on behalf of the Corporation that they were erect- 
ing dwellings on the barracks site in Kegent-road to 
accommodate 1,925 persons, and that they had 
further acquired a suitable site in Seaford-road, near 
the central electric car depot, whereon could be 
erected dwellings. A reply has just been received 
from the Local Government Board pointing out 
that they were willing to grant the modification 
asked for, subject to the Corporation housing the 
828 people on the barracks site, and making pro- 
vision for 1,200 people on the Seaford-road site. 

THE SLATE TRADE.—The make of slates during 
the past year shows a considerable falling oft, 
owing principally to the Penrhyn strike, which 
unfortunately still continues. Stocks both at Mold 
Junction and in the merchants’ yards are very low, 
60, notwithstanding a falling off in the building 

ade in some districts, prices are likely to be main- 
tained and demand increase as the season advances. 


‘times. 


The rise in prices in Americaand advance in freights 
caused by shipping combines will still further help 
the home trade. 

PENRHYN QUARRY.—A letter signed by three of 
the Penrhyn Quarry workmen (Robert Jones, David 
Pritchard, and Melancthon Williams) has been sent 
to various Welsh newspapers, in which the writers 
deny that there is any dissatisfaction among those 
now at work at the quarries. They conclude :— 
“ We have again and again said that we are entirely 
satished with Lord Penrhyn’s terms, and once again 
we emphasise the fact that we are satisfied with the 
same reasonable and fair terms of Lord Penrhyn ; 
and, moreover, we formally protest against the 
malicious rumours to which we have referred— 
there is not a shadow of truth in them. Weare 
continuing in our employment, we are in complete 
accord with one another, we are increasing in num- 
bers day by day, and there is an increase in the out- 
put of slates month after month. We appea! to and 
we invite our former fellow-workmen to come and 
judge for themselves whether the state of affairs is 
nt as we say.” 

DRAUGHT PREVENTERS TO DoorRS.—We have 


received the following suggestion from Mr. Edward 


A. Harman, M.Inst.C.E., the engineer and manager 
of the Huddersfield Gasworks :—“ In workshops, 
messrooms, bathrooms, mills, and large factories 
the doors into the separate rooms frequently admit 
a furious draught. Various draught-preventers, 
patent and otherwise, have been tried, but perhaps 
one of the simplest extant is that of a roller, about 
2in. or 25 in. diameter, of the width of the door, 
attached to the inside of it by means of a pair of 
lugs having vertical slots in them, instead of a 
circular hole; the small axle of the rollers thereby 
being allowed to slide freely up and down in the 
slot, and thus allow for any irregularities in the floor. 
The contrivance is a very simple one, and is capable 
of being adopted to the dvors of outer kitchens, 
lobbies, sheds, &c., with a considerable reduction in 
the draught space available. It is really like a 
towel-rolier placed on the floor. Care should be 
taken in fixing it that the lugs permit of the rollers 
being practically close to the door when fixed, and 
that they rest upon the floor. The writer has 
tried the above arrangement for some years with 
considerable success and comfort. In some cases 
the roller may be threaded in several pieces about 
3 in. in length on an axle. Manifestly the small 
reels work more freely than a long one. Though 
only a trifliag detail, yet details are of importance.” 

ST. SIMON’S, JERSEY.—A large two-light window 
has just been placed in this old church. The first 
light represents St. Martin dividing his cloak, and 
the second light St. John at the Latin Gate. The 
subjects stand under canopies of fifteenth century 
style. The window was executed at the studios of 

essrs. Taş lor & Clifton, of London, W. 

MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, HEREFORD.— 
The fifth annual dinner of the Hereford and District 
Master Builders’ Association, which is affiliated to 
the National Federation of Building Trade Em- 
ployers of Great Britain and Ireland, was held at 
the Mitre Hotel, Hereford, a few days ago. In the 
absence of the President (Mr. W. Lloyd), the chair 
was occupied by the Vice-President (Mr. C. Cooke), 
and the vice-chair by Mr. W. Powell. The loyal 
toast having been honoured, Mr. C. Beavan 
submitted “ fhe Town and Trade of Hereford,” 
Messrs. Hewitt and T. A. King replied. Mr. H. C. 
Beddoe then proposed “ The National Federation of 
Master Builders of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the South-Western Federation of Building Trade 
Employers.” The builders, he remarked, had 
federated with a view to protection, and he was 
sure that none of the members desired to deal other- 
wise than straightforwardly with their workmen.— 
Mr. W. P. Lewis, senior, responded, and having re- 
ferred to the representation on the Federation, the 
competition with trades unions, the hours of labour, 
rules, &c., and the work of carpenters and joiners, he 
said that they in Hereford might compliment them- 
selves that they were going onamicably with their 
men in all trades. They were pleased at this satis- 


factory situation, and he hoped it would long con- 


tinue. Matters had gone on very well with respect 
to the meetings of the National Federation.—Mr. 
W. Powell proposed “ The Architects and Surveyors 
of Hereford,” and said it was a mistake to think 
that the masters had banded themselves together to 
keep up prices generally. Competition now was 
keener than ever, and they had to meet with the 
All they asked for was fair trading. Mr. 
G. H. Godsell, in responding, said the architects 
and surveyors could not do without the builders. 
Referring to a non-return of expenditure upon 
labour, he said that bricklayers ten years ago laid 
more bricks than now. They would never educate 
a man to do his work under a certain time. They 
wanted an alteration in the apprenticeship and the 
bringing up of boys in trades. The class of work 
obtained now was not what it used to be. The 
builders had treated the architects and sur- 
veyors very well, but the position now, as 
compared with the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, had changed. The architect 
used to dictate, and the builder obeyed. 
Mr. J. Parker also responded to the toast.—Mr. 
R. L. Bamford submitted “ The Hereford and 
District Master Builders’ Association.” Their asso- 
ciation contributed very considerably to the benefit 
of the building trade, to sanitation, and to the trade 


of the city generally. He recoguised to the fullest 
extent the benefit and advantage of an interchange 
of those views which arose from such a meeting ‘a8 
this. The Chairman responded, and said it was 
necessary for builders to be federated, to unite, dot 
for purposes of aggression or oppression, but’ for 
defence, and workmen were beginning to see they 
would have to be more reasonable in their 
demands, and not proceed in such a high-handed 
manner asin the past. No doubt trades-unionism 
became necessary in the past, when men were 
tyrannised over by unscrupulous employers, bat 
now the trades unions constituted the tyrannical 
dictator, and it was absolutely essential that the 
builders should combine. Only by showing a 
united front could they be able to resist the unjust 
demands so constantly made by the operatives. 
There was now a code of rules fair as between 
employer and employed, and all they desired. 
from a man was a fair day's work for a fair 
day's pay. It would be better for the parties con 
cerned if all the builders were associated. Mr. L. 
Hodges proposed “Our Guests,” and Mr. H. C. Beddoe 
and Mr. J Mitchell responded. Mr. A. Dryland: 
proposed “The President and Officers,” and said 
he would like to see a better class of workman 
encouraged by the master builders, a prize, perhaps, 
to be offered to the man who did his work ia ‘the 
best possible manner. Could not this Association 
institute some means by which industrious work 
men should be encouraged ? Good honest labour 
ought to be assisted. Unless the cost of buildin 
could be reduced, he was afraid there was a- 
time in store for the building trade. 
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LEGAL. | 4 
A PLYMOUTH ARCHITECT'S COMMISSION.: 


THE case of Keats v. Rendle came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Master of the Rolls, and Lord Justice 
Mathew, last week, on the appeal of the plafatiff, 
Mr. James Henry Keats, an architect, of Plymotth, 
from a judgment of Mr. Justice Day on February TI 
last year, at trial with a jury at the Exeter Assize$. 

Lord Coleridge, K.C., and Mr. Lloyd appeared as 
counsel for the appellant, and Mr. Duke, K.C,, and 
Mr. Clavell Salter tor the respondent. == |,” 

Lord Coleridge said that the jury awarded ‘the 
plaintiff 200}. damages, but his Lordship set the 
verdict of the jury aside and entered judgment for 
the defendant. The action was brought for archf- 
tect's commission. The plaintiff had been enpagi d 
in the preparation and sale of a number of buildio 
estates, and came into communication with ‘th 
defendant in 1853, who, with others, desired ‘to 
develop an estate called the Vinstone buildin 
estate, near Plymouth. An arrangement was come 
to, the interpretation of which was that the plaintiff 
was to receive § per cent. commission on all Jand 
sold. The interpretation of the agreement was con- 
tained in a letter by plaintiff to detendant. A‘ good 
deal was done on the estate, and plaintiff received 
from time to time commission on plots sold.’ On 
October 26, 1&6, the defendant wrote to the 
plaintitf stating that it was probable the owners of 
the estate might receive an offer for a considerable 
portion of the property cen bloc, when they would 
not require the further services of an architect. The 
defendant asked for the plaintiff's charges, as the 
account was to be settled with the co-owners, who 
wished to clear off all liabilities in respect of. the 
estate. The plaintiff’s contention was that this tvas 
contrary to the arrangement, and the case really re- 
solved itself into one of damages for wrongful 
dismissal. ‘The learned - counsel said that * the 
plaintitt had explained to the defendant that he was 
not anxious for the post except upon his own terms, 
which were that when any plots on the estate were 
sold he was to have 5 per cent. commission. 

The Lord Chief Justice: Your case is, then, that 
they might never dismiss him. 

Lord Coleridge : Not until the estate was sold! . 

Continuing, the learned counsel said the jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff on a question of 
fact. It was true they did not give him all be 
claimed, their view being, he supposed, one of 
damages for wrongful dismissal. There ‘was 
nothing to show that plaintitf could compel the 
owners to sell any more land, but there was nothing 
unreasonable in suggesting that the terms of the 
bargain were thoroughly understood, and that so 
long as they continued to sell, plaintiff was to 
receive 5 per cent. commission. The jury took the 
view that so long as plaintitf was willing to act for 
them the bargain could not be set aside. He sab- 
mitted that the jury were right in their verdict, and 
that it ought not to have been set aside. as 

The Lord Chief Justice said he did not find any- 
thing to show that plaintiff should continue to act 
for ever, but that he should have § per cent. on the 
sale of land, whoever sold it. Did not that mean 
‘‘whoever sells it so long as I am your agent”? 
Counsel had to show a contract continuing plaintiff 
as the agent so Jong as there was any land unsold. 

Lord Coleridge replied that the jury evidently 
thought that such was the case. oe 

Lord Justice Mathew: Was not the contract for 
services rendered on each occasion : H 

Lord Coleridge inferred that the class of house 
throughout the estate was to be selected by the 
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vendors, 80 as to suit the neighbourhood and its 
requirements, and rather showed, if anything, that 
the whole 


the plaintiff was to be the architect o 
estate. 


Lord Justice Mathew: Was he not the agent of 


the vendors ?” 


Lord Coleridge replied that he might be called 


their agent in one sense. 


Witbout calling upon counsel for the respondent, 
the Lord Chief Justice, in giving judgment, said 
that for upwards of twelve years the plaintiff had 
acted on certain terms, viz., that he was to receive 
5 per cent. commission on sales of land for a certain 
estate, whether he made the sales or not. To that 
extent he thought the. plaintiff bad protected him- 
self. It was now said there was also a contract 
that so long as the gentlemen concerned owned the 
estate, he would continue as their agent, or that if 
they did not, they would pay the 5 per cent. com- 
mission. In order to establish that, it must clearly 
appear on the face of the contract. He thought the 
outside it could be said to amount to was that it 
was a bargain during the time he was their archi- 
tect, that whoever sold the land during that time he 
There was nothing to show 
that the defendants had not got the right to deter- 
He thought that Mr. Justice 
Day was right in setting aside the verdict, although 
he did not think he ought to have allowed the case 


should get 5 per cent. 


mine the contract, 


to go to the jury at all. 


The Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice Mathew 
concurred, and the appeal was accordingly dis- 


missed with costs. 


MEANS OF ESCAPE IN CASE OF FIRE 


FROM A FACTORY. 


AT Guildhall recently, before Mr. 
Smallman, Miss A. E. 


gate-street, which premises were a 


upon her by the London County Council specifying 
the measures necessary for providing the said 
factory on the stories above the ground floor with 
reasonable means of escape, in case of fire, for the 
persons employed there. 

Mr. Thomas Chilvers, who appeared on behalf of 
the Council, put in a plan of the factory, and said 
that so far back as 1900 a letter was sent to Miss 
Yeo suggesting what should be done to render the 
place safe. The premises consisted of a basement 
and four floors above, and the only means of escape 
from the upper part, in the event of fire, was one 
narrow wooden staircase. At the time the first 
letter was written there were 258 persons employed 
on the premises. Various communications had 
passed between the Council and the defendant, but 
their suggestions had not been carried out—in fact, 
nothing at all had been done. 

Mr. Robinson, for the defence, said the lessees 
were Messrs. James & Co., who were erecting new 
workshops with every modern improvement. They 
had been delayed by questions concerning ancient 
lights, &c. He asked for an adjournment of six 
weeks, at the end of which time Messrs. James & 
Co. hoped to be in their new premises. 

Mr. Chilvers remarked that the London County 
Council had tried to meet the case in every way, 
but could take no further responsibility in the 
matter. 

The Alderman pointed out that for fifteen months 
practically nothing had been done to comply with 
the Council's notice. He therefore imposed a fine 
of 10l., with 22. 2s. costs. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


17,338.—VENTILATION OF CLOSET BASINS: C. 
Evans.—Two inclined flanges or channels, in the 
shape of collars, are fashioned around the seat, or 
the top of the basin, of a closet to which a waste- 
water flush is supplied, and it is contrived that a 
pipe shall convey waste rain-water into the channels 
so as to ventilate the basin. 

17,343.—-A SPANNER: A. H. Dougill.—Stems pro- 
vided with interlocking teeth carry the two jaws 
which can be locked on occasion by means of a 
sliding ring that forces the teeth together, as it is 
passed over the slightly tapering portion of the 
stem ; a spring is employed for keeping the teeth 
out of their engagement. 

17,374 —FLAPS FOR THE INLETS OF DRAINS, 
FOR DUST-BINS, &c.—C. A. Bond.—The invention 
is described as being applicable also to dust-bin 
covers, lift-doors, scavenger-cart covers, and similar 
objects. It consists of a hinged and weighted flap 
which—in the instance of a drain trap—is caused 
to press against an inclined seating, and thereby to 
prevent back-tlow. 

17,385.—FASTENINGS FOR WINDOWS AND DOORS : 
A. Heller and F. Wenzel —The pulling of a ring or 
lever handle, having friction rollers at its end, lifts 
a lower bolt out of its socket, and with that motion 
the upper part of the bolt strikes a lever which 
draws; the upper bolt downwards; the sockets are 
pivoted and are fitted with springs which enable 


Alderman 
. Yeo was summoned for 
that she, on November 1 last, being within the 
meaning of the Public Health Act, 1875, owner of 
premises situate at 3, Lauderdale Buildings, Alders- 
“ factory,” 

unlawfully failed to comply with a notice served 


THE BUILDER, 


available for sliding or hinged doors and windows. 


pipe that conveys water from the river. 
17,428.—BEAMS AND GIRDERS: H. F. Armstrong. 


—For strengthening the webs of L, T, I, or other 
girders are devised diagonal or curved bars or 


flanged tubes that engage with grooves in the webs 
and are to be fastened by welding or with rivets. 
Flanged and half-conical struts stiffen the middle 
line of the girder, and hollow triangular struts are 
fashioned by bending the web-ends. The radius of 
curvature of each groove increases from the centre 
towards the ends of the girder. 

17,432-—MECHANISM FOR LIFTS: F. Bauke.—A 
tube fits telescope-wise in another tube, which will 
fall and rise ia a vessel containing liquid. The 
former tube carries the platform of the lift or cage. 
For lifting purposes an injector, supplied from a 


gas bottle, forces air under pressure to the tubes, 


and for purposes of lowering the air is allowed to 


effect its escape into a gasome:er, which will also 
supply the injector. 


17,477.— MEANS OF PILING TIMBER: A. F. Tenow 


and J. E. Flodstrém—Inclined planes, set at a 
zig-zag, direct the timber as it slides down from the 
conveyer. 


Ease of descent is provided for by 
means of pivoted and counterbalanced doors at the 


ends of the inclines, of which, under normal con- 
ditions, the doors constitute extensions. Tne 
timber is gathered on each door by a projecting 
arm or step, until the door falls and lowers the 
timber on to the incline next below. Each arm can 
also be turned so as to form an extension of the 
door, and thereby the timber can be discharged 
either to the left side, or to the right side when one 
of the middle stops has been turned downwards. 


17,490.—A CEILING-ROSE FOR ELECTRICAL PUR- 


POSES: H. Hirst and H. Bevis.—A rectangular 


projection is fashioned upon the insulating-base of 


the rose, and the hanging wires are passed through 
two opposite holes and slots in it to binding-screws 
upon metallic plates, the loops of the wires being 
inserted through long holes in the base and thence 


into terminals, which are slotted obliquely, upon 
the plates. 

17,499.—PROCESS OF MOULDING TILES: P. Bruns. 
—A profile roller is fitted on to a sliding drum or 
hopper, which feeds material to the mould, and an 
eccentric oscillates a hinged stamping-iron, which 
presses the material; as a lever, a link, and an 
axle move the moulding-drum on the guides a 
curved slide hanging from pivoted arms is swung 
automatically out of action; on the axle is loosely 
mounted a double-toothed wheel set in gear witha 
fixed rack for driving the roller and the eccentric, 
and a foot-lever ejecta the tile out of the mould. 

17,502.—-AN APPLIANCE FOR LAMP CHIMNEYS: 
F, Altmann.—The inventor's object is to facilitate 
the replacement of incandescent and other cylin- 
drical lamp chimneys by means of a tubular guide, 
which is carried by levers above the holder in such 
a manner that room is left for the opening of the 
edges of the holder as the chimney is being put in; 
curved parts, actuated with springs, grip the 
chimney-holder, and the upper ends of the two 
levers or rods are compressed as one passes the 
rae i parts over the expanding upper edges of the 
holder. 

17,513.—-MEANS OF DISINFECTING CISTERNS: 
D. Provand.—The contrivance relates to the dis- 
infection of water-closet and other cisterns that are 
periodically emptied ; a vessel fitted with an inlet 
and outlet is filled with some soluble disinfectant, 
and is then put into the cistern below the level of 
the water therein ; as the cistern is being emptied 
some of the charged liquid will flow out of the vessel, 
the amount of discharge being regulated by means 
of a thin rod which slides into the inlet. 

17,550. — LAVATORY-FITTINGS: A. Hutchison.— 
A flange at the foot of the bath carries the basin of 
which the discharge-pipe communicates with a 
trap having a dip-plate that is fashioned in one 


them to give way upon impact with the bolts. Ia 
the case of sliding doors a key having two bits that 
work either with or without tumblers operates the 
bolts, upon the bevelled ends of which rollers may 
be mounted. The principle of the iavention is 


17,411.—APPARATUS FOR WEIRS AND SLUICE- 
GATES: S. H. Adams.—A hollow chamber that 
slides in guides into a recess in the river-bed con- 
stitutes the weir, a flexible or telescopical pipe 
connects the chamber to the outlet-pipe, on which 
is a regulating cock; whilst the inlet pipe joins the 
chamber and a fixed level. As the water in the 
river rises above that level the chamber is filled, 
since the cross section of the inlet pipe is larger 
than that of the outlet pire, and the weir will sink 
until the river-water falls below the fixed level, 
whereupon the weir rises as the chamber gradually 
becomes empty. In‘another shape the weir-chamber 
is open at the bottom, and a bent pipe from beneath 
it is passed, above the river-water level, to a dome 
within a closed chamber, into which water can be 
admitted through either a siphon from a flush tank 
or a pipe from the river when the level is abnor- 
mally high. A water-seal affords communication 
between the interior of the weir chamber and the 
river water, and the seal will be broken only by an 
excess pressure of air that is impelled into the 
chamber by the current of high-level water from the 
river into the closed chamber around the dome. 
Over the siphon is a tank, into which water is ad- 
mitted through a cock worked with a float—the 
position of the float being regulated by means of a 
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piece with the bath, and a screw-pin fastens the 
plug-seating ; a common neck, serving for both 
hot and cold water, is fitted with a swivel in order 
that one may turn it over the bath or basin. 
17,557-—A COLD-WATER PAINT: G. R. King— 
An admixture is made of some albuminous suh. 
stance, such as Casein, and a base of plaster, chalk. 
talc, pigments, &c., andis ground. Another mixture 
is made of glue and hydrated lime, and ground, 
The two compounds are then mixed together with 
an addition of more of the base ingredient. The 
paint can then be mixed with water for use. 
17,593---IMPROVEMENTS IN DRAIN-PIPES Ayp 
GULLEY-TRAPS: F. E. Leach.—In the case of drain- 
pipes, a socket is fashioned upon the apigot-end for 
engagement with the customary socket. For trape, 
a flattened dome, mounted upon legs, is used for 
sealing the outlet. Flanges and a bail are provided 
above a silt-collecting vessel, which is laid over the 
dome, and slits enable the water to escape. 
17,624.—APPLIANCES FOR LIFTING MACHINEs: 
F. W. Hollick and A. S. Hollick.—The specification 
extends to appliances for use with hoists, cranes, 
winches, and capstans. A larger break wheel is 
mounted loosely upon the shaft, and around a brake 
wheel attached to the drum shaft, which is driven 
with epicyclical brake-geari: g from the motor shaft : 
on to the larger brake wheel is pivoted a brake 
lever that is joined to a band upon the smaller 
brake-wheel, and has arms of unequal leagths, 
whereby the brake will automatically prevent the 
running down of the load when the larger brake- 
wheel is fixed, and when it is desired that the load 
shall run down one lifts a weighted lever so as to 
liberate the brake which, in normal conditions, 
grips the larger brake-wheel. A pinion, fastened 
upon the shaft, that gears with pinions mounted 
upon a brake-wheel, and with an interior spur 
wheel running loosely on the motor-shaft, form the 
epicyclical breaking year, the speed of the drum- 
shaft depending upon the amount of force employed 
in bringing the brake to bear upon the last-named 
brake-wheel. 
17,632.—A TRIPOD STAND: A, Kaufmann.—Each 
of the three legs is made by coiling a wedge-shaped 
strip of metal around the shank of a spike and 
inserting the end of the strip into a cap which is 
pivoted on to the table of the stand, the coil can be 


drawn out spiral-wise by pulling the spike dowa- 


wards, and a scale for adjustment of height will 


thereupon become uncovered for use. 


17,042.—ELECTRICAL-CURRENT METERS: W. du 
B. Duddell.—Near the movable thermo-couple of a 


radio-micrometer is placed a stationary non-jn- 
ductive resistance, through which flows an alter- 
nating or a continuous current; the inventor 
contrives that the deflection shall atford a measure 
of the heat which is developed in the resistance, 
and of the current as well; he specifies a radio- 
micrometer after the kind described by Mr. C. V. 


Boys in vol. 180 of the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society, but he adopts variations of the 


indicator and suspension, and does not insist upon 


the retention of the copper heat-receiving plate; 


for use with large currents the heating-resistance 
may be shunted, or it may be used with a series 
resistance for measuring electrical pressures. 


17,084. — MECHANISM FOR BALL- AND - FLOAT 
VALVES : F. Wangelin.—For shutting an inlet nozzle 


there is a cap having beneath it a washer that is to 


be kept down with a screw at the end of a lever 
which is pivoted on to a bent carrier ; set-screws 


control the play of the lever, on to which is pivoted 


the arm of the float, the latter play being controlled 
with a screw inserted through another arm; the 
reversal of the float-arm can be effected by means of 
a similar arm underneath, and the screw which holds 
down the cap and washer will serve for regulating 
the constancy of the discharge. 

17,700.—CONSTRUCTION OF KILNS: W. L. Fack- 
son.—The double roof of each kiln, being one of a 
group disposed around a common middle chimney, 
constitutes a chamber wherein air can be beated for 
drying the goods in another of the kilns, or into 
which products of combustion can be admitted from 
one of the kilns for heating the goods in another, 
dampers being fitted on the pipes that connect the 
chambers and on the air-inlet pipes. Each kiln ts 
placed in direct communication with the chimaey. 
The openings in the inner wall of each root- 
chamber have covers that can be handled through 
openings in the top, and the inner openings serve 
for the admission of heated air into the kiln, or fur 
the passage of hot gases into another kiln. 


—— jM _.. 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 31 


Architectural Association.—Mr. C. Harrison Town: 
send on “‘ Originality in Architectural Desigo.” 7.32 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).— 
Messrs. J. C. Collett and W. H. C. Clay on ** The Quay- 
Walls of Keysham Harbour.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—An_ extra 
meeting, when the paper entitled * Modern Workshop 
Methods,” by Mr. H. F. L. Orcutt, will be further 
discussed. 8 p.m, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1. | 


Architectural Association. — First Spring Visit, to 
Christ Church, Brixton-road, by permission olf Profeseur 
Beresford Pite, the architect of the building. | 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.° Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 


Association.—Nineteenth Annual 


Sanitary Inspectors’ 
i hamber, Holborn Restaurant. 


Dinner, Venetian 


6.30 p.m. 


British Institute of Certified Carpenters (Car- 


penters’ Hall),— Council meeting 3 p.m. Monthly meeting 


6 p.m. 
SL Pauls Ecelesiological Society.—Annual meeting: 
Chapter House. 2.30 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—V isit to Archers 
Hall, Buccleuch-street. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 

Institute of British Arckitects.—(1.) To 
the name of the person the council propose to 
submit as a fit recipient of the Royal old medal 1902. 
(2.) An Address to Students, by Mr., John Slater, 
B.A.Lond., Vice-President ; and a Criticism of the 
Designs and Drawings submitted for the prizes and 
studentships 1901-1902, by Mr. H.T, Hare. (3.) At the 
conclusion of the above the presentation of prizes will be 
made by the chairman. 8. p.m. 

Clerks of Works’ Association of Great Britain.— 
Annual dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. Mr. 
Aston Webb, A.R. A., will take the chair. 6 p.m. 

London Institution.—Mr. C. H. Reilly, M.A., on 
“City Buildings, Old and New,” illustrated. 5 p.m. 

Society of Engineers.—(1.) The President for the 
past year, Mr. Charles Mason, will present the premiums 
awarded for papers read during the year. (2.) The 
President for the year 1902, Mr. Percy Griffith, will 
deliver his inaugural address. 7.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitar y Officers). 
Dr. E. J. Steegmann on * Mechanical Physics: Laws of 
Motion, Hydraulics, &c.” 7 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). — Dr. Samuel 
Rideal on “ The Sterilisation of Water, IV.” 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society ([ncorporated).—Mr. 
Robert Pepys Cockerell on ‘‘ The Life and Works of 
Prof. Charles Robert Cockerell, R.A.” Illustrated by 
lantern slides and original drawings. 6 p.m. 


Royat 
announce 


TUESDAY FEBRUARY 4. 
Arts (Applied Art Section). — Rev. H. 
i The History of the Rosary in All Coun- 
tries.” 4-30 p.m. 

Cardif, South Wales, and Monmouthshire Architects’ 
Society. —Paper by Mr. Edwin Seward. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.— Papers to be further 
discussed :—t. ‘* The Sewerage Systems of Sydney, 
N.S.W., and its Suburbs,” by Mr. Joseph Davis. 2. 
“The Bacterial Treatment of Trades Waste,” by Mr. 
William Naylor. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 

Royal Archeological Institute.—(1) Viscount Dillon, 
PSA, on “Horse Armour.” (2) Mr. J. H. Round, 
M.A., on “ Castle Guard.” 4 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Ofiicers).-- 
Dr. E. J. Steegmann on ‘‘ Natural Forces ; Light, Heat, 
Electricity, Chemistry.” 7 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to the 
Royal Mint, Tower Hill, £. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ [nstitution. — 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association. — Mr. Nigel 
Rond, M.A., on “ The Work of the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest,” with lantern illustrations. 
7.30 p-m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Mr. W. 
Davidson on *‘ Winchester, Salisbury and Wells, and their 
Surroundings,” illustrated by lime-light views.” 8 p.m. 

Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow. — Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard on ‘‘Garden-Citie>,” with lime-light 
views. 8 p.m. 


Society of 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 


Society of Arts (Indian Sectron).— Professor Wyndham 
R. Dunstan on “ The Coal Resources of India.” 4.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


Architectural Association Discussicn Section.—Mr. J. 
Dudley Forsyth on ‘‘ Stained Glass.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Junior Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel). - Paper on “ The Electric Passenger Elevator,” 
by Mr. William J. Cooper. 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures Jor Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. E. J. Steeginan on ‘©The Atmosphere ; Pressure and 
Composition: Air ; Combustion and Respiration.” 7 p.im. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society.—(1) Mr. 
J. S. Robertson on “Stone”; (2) Mr. R. Armour, jun, 
on Brick.” 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. E. P. 
Hinde on ‘‘ Elementary School Planning.” 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


Dundee Institute of Architecture. — Mr. Menart on 
‘A Comparison of Continental and British Architecture.” 


7 p.m. 
= 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
January 15.—By CHARLES YOUNG 
: (at Petersfield). 
Liss, Hants.—A freehold allotment, 5 a. 3 r. 27 p. 
January 17.—By Rozerts, Son, & Tory 
aa (at Yeovil). 
Yeovil, Somerset.—12, Middleest., f. (including 
POOd Will)... ceeecsss seem cesesesccecsseones 
January 19.— By HANNAFORD & SON 
(at Okehampton). 
Broadwoodkelly, Devon.—Upcott Estate, 120 a. 
METS pa hisses staan 
Winkleigh, Devon.—Garvet’s Tenement, 8 a. rr. 
January 21.—By DesennaM, Tewson, & Co. 
City of London.—Moor-lane, site of the Church of 
St. Bartholomew (together with the fabric), 
area 6,300 ft., fu... .. sce cece ee rete eseeeees 
Aldgate.—No 28, f., T. 150/....c00eee eee — 
Kennington.—Srhith-st., f.g.r. 204, reversion in 
454 YES... 


£280 


2,250 


2,820 


eeoteeon te oe renee seers 


20,400 
3:359 


Pea@sevpeeegeeaseeenereanee e@oaonavtee 710 


Smiih-st., f.g.r. 12%. 10s., reversion in ; 

» fig.r. 12%. 10s. 45$ yrs... £370 

Warham-st., f.g.r. 104., reversion in 454 x ides 20 

By Drivers (Holloway). 

Holloway.—3 and 4, Andover-row, u.t. 50 yrs., 

Rieke Blois E errr ere ree 320 
8, Bedford-ter., u.t. 54 yrs., B-re Sdiccee ce eeeees 265 
ee 57, and 59, Campbell-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., 

Lele IS eeri aeae Davee PEE EE E S 350 

Finsbury Park.—47, Lennox-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., 

gT. sh IOS., I. 34} + ess.. eee ere sr cccecseces 305 

By W. N. WILLOUGHBY. 

Norwood. — 9, Ulverstone - rd., u.t. 934 yrs; 

gr. 62. IOS., re 35%. REER i Pe cess cece ` 345 

By Orcitt, MARKS, & LAWRENCE 
(at Masons’ Hall Tavern). 

Shaftesbury Avenue.--The Shaftesbury p.-h., f., 

with goodwill ..........0200 l senne Lessa.. 20,300 

January 22.- By Sacrer, REX, & Co. 

Kentish Town.—Willes-rd., i.g.r. 12/., u.t. 194 yrs. 160 
a, Willes-rd., u.t. t9} yrs., Br. 54, Te S5t.-0 oe 440 
6, Willes-rd., u.t. 194 yrs., ger. nil, r. 50/....... 395 
8 to 14 (even), Willes-rd., u.t. 19$ yrs., g.r. 82, 

or TOS. CaS oe i eS Oeil ak Be ¥ 5430 
16, 18, and 22, Willes-rd., f., r.142/. .....2+00 2,545 
Willes-rd., f.g.r. 7/4., reversion in tg} yrs. se... 410 
26, Willes-rd., u.t. 19$ yrs., B-r. 4l, re 420, ...- 345 
Willes-rd., i.g.r. 12¢., u.t. 19$ yrs., g.r. 4l. 100 
4, Inkerman-rd., u.t. 22} yrs., g.r. 1/., r. 304. .. 265 
96, Chetwynd-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 7/., T. 480. .- 525 

By Daniet Watney & Sons. 

Vauxhall.—Albert Embankment, The White Lion 

p.-h., a part c.g.r. and part f.g.r. 120/., rever- 

sionin: 37 VtSa i cs saree hee eerie ae cas wees 3:550 

By Dorcas Young & Co. 

City of London.--Fleet-st., &c., a freehold corner 

building site, area 550 ft. 1.0... eee ee eee 10,150 

Hoxton.— 51 and 52, Herbert-st., and 1, Trinity- 

pl., u.t. so} yrs., gor. 184. 18s., r. riod. f 1,100, 

Clapham.—Clarence-rd., f.g.r. 15%, reversion in 
BB YTS oe seeroesnene EE E E 600 

Wimbledon.—(ueen’s-rd., The Limes, f., r. 554 840 

January 22.—By Baicn & BaALcu (at 
Camden Town). 

Kentish Town.—121, Leighton-rd., u.t. 39 yrs., 

B-r. OS OR) Se eee 370 

January 23.—By Cuapwick & Sons. 
Holborn.—6 and 7, Holborn-buildings, f........-  3y110 
By HERRING, Son, & Daw. 

Clapham.—152, 152A, and 154, High-st., with 

range of stabling in rear, u.t. 14 yrs., B-r. 

Ql. 10S.) Fe WCOL Lee eee cece stew creer ercee 1,425 
16, Northerd., u.t. 384 yrs., g.r. BL nee eaenass 460 

Streatham.— Leigham - av., Gwynfain, e.r. 1202. ; 

also i.g.r, 28/4, u.t. 45 and 47 YrS., BT. 24% «« 1,500 
Leigham Court-rd., The Lodge, u.t. 64} yrs., 

gre I5% ee eee » 1,120 

By C. C. & T. Mookg. 

Forest Gate.— 14 and 16, Salisbury-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., 

gr » To) sesos Ce reer evar esas rere rete asoan’ 380 

Barking, Essex.—gr to 9 (odd), Morley-rd., f. .. 720 

Highbury.—53, Wyatt-rd., u.t. ory g.r. sl.. 290 

Mile End.— 126, 128, and 130, Skidmore-st., u.t. 

_ 29 yrs, B-r. Ele aT ene ee S 595 

Pimlico. ~169, Vauxhall Bridge-rd., u.t. 23 yrs., 

Fd.) SRR Te rer err ee We E Ts és 500 
y Newson Epvwakps, & SHEPHARD. 

eee Rosebery-av., u.t. 9} yrs., B-r. 

FTC CO eT ror eee 225 

Caledonian-rd.- 28 and 29, Edward-sy., u.t. 38 

yrs., Bt. 100, Pe 760.66... 600s. Peo 635 

Stoke Newington.— 3, 5, 7, and g, Prince George- 

rd., u.t. Q1 YTS., Br. 262., Te 1360.....-- eee 1,410 

Islington.—18, Sherborne-st., u.t. 41 yrs., B-r. C., 

350 


oe) eee eee pista id eeta Dawa ceras 

By Pratr & MAKSLAND. 

Leytonstone.— Park Grove-rd., Newlyn, fe ...... 240 
By Stimson & Sons. 


Old Kent-rd.—Verney-rd_, The Canal Potteries, 


area 35,002 ft., ut. 52Ẹ yrs., B.r. @35bee -eee 4200 
Brixton.—48, Pulross-rd., u.t. 624 yts , 8-r. 4%. 45. 300 
1, 5, and 7, Shannon-gr., u.t. 65} yrs, gT. 
gle IBS. cece cert cece tenes er eens vagetoneae 1,050 
Bromley, Kent.—Canon-rd., 4 plots of land, f..... 130 
Bermondi i i 24, and 25, Thorburn-sq., u.t. 
go} and 44} yrs, ger 18%. sesono Sa ante eae 1,235 
Hornsey.—25, Hillfield-av., u.t. 89} yrs., B-r. 6/., 
T. Ly Se ee Gta ate 49° 
Mitcham, Surrey.—7, Glebe-villas, ut. 68 yrs., 
BI. le seseeereronrororserteeresoasreeeseses 315 
By CHARLES VARLEY. 
Canonbury.— 4, Petherton-road, u.t. 47% yrs., B.r. 
1OŽ 10S., T. BOL, asese ocoesseseesresseecere 675 
By T. Wacker & Sons (at York). 
Easingwold, Yorks.—Dritfield Farm and Cobb 
Farm, +83 a. 2r. 37 Per feces sees ce eeeeceer ee 4000 
January 24.—By Erlis & Son. 
Sandgate, Kent.—go, 90A, and 92, High-st., area 
Seal sesh eevee Nene EE 3,650 


5,000 ft., fe, r. 2057 
By W. B. HALLETT. 
Holloway.— 410, Camden-rd., u.t. 40 yrs., gT. 


P00) AH Oo) Cc 730 
Crouch Hill.—21, Ashley-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., 8-1. 9l, 
Po) See 760 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f£, for freehold; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold ; e. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 
annum; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sy. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 


av. for avenue ; yd. for yard. 
—_—_—— Oo 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADE 
EMPLOYERS.—aAt the annual meeting of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers held in 
London on the 20th ult. it was resolved to take the 
opinion of the employers on the question of fixing 
a date for the simultaneous termination of all 
notices with reference to working rules with the 


operatives. 


average prices of materials, 


not necessarily the lowest. 


uality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact wbich 


should be remembered by those who 


make use of this 


BRICKS, &c. 


information. 
Ls d. 
Hard Stocks .... 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles .. .. s... 9 
Facing Stocks .... 12 
Shippers .......- 


Flettons .........- 
Red Wire Cuts .. 
Best Fareham Red 
Best Red Pressed 


A SP UV We Ww DNA 
wa 


Ruabon Facing. o 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire 6 6 
Do., Bullnose .... 10 O 
Best Stourbridge a 


Fire Bricks .... 
GLAZED BRICKS 
Best White and 


Ivory Gl 

Stretchers...... 13 O O 
Headers ........ 12 O Ọ 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats eae . 17 


o o 
Double Stretchers 19 o o 
Double Headers.. 16 o o 
One Side and two 

Ends ...... <.. I9 O O 
nee Sides and one 


eee 20 0 O 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Squints........ 20 0 O 
Best Dipped Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and Headers .. 12 0 O 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ...... 14 0 0 
Double Stretchers 15 © © 
Double Headers.. 14 O O 
One Side and two 
Ends ........ 1§ O O 
Two Sides and one 
Ad EE 15 0 O 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Squints.....+ 6. 14 0 0 
Seconds uality 


WhiteandDippe 
Salt Glazed .... 2 O 


Thames and Pit Sand ........ 


Thames Ballast .....2-.-see+- 


Best Portland Cement .. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 


s.. 
o- 


1 11 6 per 1,000 alongside, in river. 


iB) 99 9 
90 LE] LA] 
x at railway depot. 
os 28 9? 
3? 99 n 
99 n n” 


per 1,000 at railway depoi. 


a0 oy oe 
os 93 a” 
iF) 3 99 
93 9 i} ] 
EI 99 9? 
99 99 9? 
oe 39 39 
53 9) "n 
39 L] 9 
n os iz) 
(E) 93 yo 
) LF 93 
LB) n ” 
9) LF] iB) 
99 on 99 
8 ” ad 
os 39 0° 


less than best. 


. d. 

7 3 per yard, delivered. 
o ’ ” 

o per ton, delivered. 
25 O 


; . 99, 
Nore.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime.......--+-> 


Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 26s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE, 


S. d. 
„ee 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 


Ancaster in blocks . 
Bath i wad 
Farleigh Down Bath .. r 8 
Beer in blocks .... I 
Grinshill os .... I 10 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 
Red Corsehill j 2 5 
Red Mansfield i 


Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 


Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes 
(under 40 ft. sup) 2 


64 


se d. 
8 per ft. super. 
at rly. depot. 


6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 90 ” ” 


s in. sawn both sides 

slabs (random sizes) 
rs yi 2 in. self-faced Ditto 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 


6 in. sawn both 


3 per ft. cube. 
deld. rly. depot. 


» Om 


19 ” ” i 2 
sides landings 2 7 per ft super. 
, deld. rly. depot. 
n ” 3 m. do. 1 24 4, r’ 
SLATES. 
in. in £s d. 


20X 10 best blue Bangor..1t 15 oper 1000 of rzooatry dep. 


» best seconds , 11 5 0 ” 
16x 8 best js 6 12 0 FP “i 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 
oc... IE 50 ji " 
16x8 best bluePortmadoc 6 o o i i 
20x10 best Eureka un- 
fading green.... 12 2 6 3 ; 
16x 8 ” n” 7 50 " ' 
20X 10 permanent green 10 5 O i , 
16X8 2 jj 5176 i i 
TILES. 
s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles..41 6 per 1y 00, at ily. depot. 
Hip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. i ai 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 48 6 per i,cco as S 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. n i 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 S ‘i 
Do. ornamental Do. .... oO yy Ms, fey 
Hip tiles ........6. veee 4 O per doz. j i 
Valley tiles .......... 3 is i 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9g per 1,c0oo ʻi s 
nip | Chen 4 1 per duz. S is 
Valley tiles.. sesoses snse 3 8 i o a 


Sce also pute 135. 
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AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, 


(For some Contracts, £o., still oven, but not inclulelin this List, see previous issues, ) 


Se 


| 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. ees 


core | Feb. 15. 


OOOO OS 00-04 200+ 8O0ET OE POe LOSES H FOF ESE EH OCH COHERELOS S8EGR SEDs 


Committee of Provost Scott Fund rea mieten 


08-08-96 28 68e 00 SHES COO HOHOHEDEORER Oe Bae Mar. 1 


Fountain... RALE LEERT T FCOSEHHOTETE SEH EOREEE SEQ SHEH EE SHEER EEE pete 
*Laying- out Pleasure Ground . PRLOO Peo e eS PEdeeseudeseeeaen. Aldershot U.D.C. COC oeeceeseseeleserees: 3 and 5}, sesoscao 08 otoo? ogeoo 
*Proposed Public Offices .. e A lara hoot eat do. 1002., 752, and 50l. sesser beseeseorersetreereeroeseesenosesoreeoooeooeseesse, | Mar, X 
*New Town Hall heerseres, | Harrogate Corporation .........-... | 1602., 1000., and 75L .esssesooresssesonseoronsoessoreereesoorooeooeoseeesansooreoseos | May 14 
Bridge, Stakeford, Northumberland . PYTTTTLIXT ITIP ietTi Ty eeteceresccs Not stated. CR COCOOO LOO e Oe OD C0 SOE LOE 200000t00000- 0020000000000000 000000002 et0o0goop OND No date 
| 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by acne 
*Supply of Road Materials to Royal Pee ao BETON Commissioners of H.M. TOn e H.M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S.W „| Feb, 3 
Villas, Hessle, near Hull.,.......... secceseccescccceveeee | Mr. W. Poacock...... errr ....| A. T. Martindale, Architect, 66, Wellington- ‘road, Bridlington . | Feb. 4 
Steel Pipes (900 tons) . a... | Manchester Corporation.. G. H. Hill & Sons, Civil Engineers, 3, Victorla-at., Westminster.. do. 
Additions to Fechney Schools, Perth... ei ee David Stuart, Architect, Perth .. fo ar, eet do. 
ouse, Church-lane, Pudsey, near Leeds .............-. ecteesaeves Buttery & Birds, Architects, Queen- ‘street, ' Morley Pret Te do. 
Alterations to Premises, 13, napela st., Bridlington Mr. J. H. Dixon ....,.c.-c0.00-08 o | J. Earnshaw, Architect, Bridliugton ee se Se aw aE ae do, 
Road Materials, &. . Ssenechguerreackeentues ... | Leyton (Essex) U.D. C.. æ | W. Dawson, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Leyton . EIE AE do. 
*Hardwood Pavin seccestecscesetceeece veccoresceece.e.-f Hackney Borough Council... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Backney . ide dy au aanse rois soi oein wl do. 
Widening Road, giii" seesecccsctescoscccseceeccesceccesee., | Mirad (Yorks) U.D.O. .......... {| F. H. Hare, Civil Engineer, Mirfleld ee i ae anas METT E E 9 
Cottages ............ seceecceceeceeceee | Mallow (Ireland) R.D.C.......... | M. Regan, Workhouse, Mallow  ......-co.ce sosoo so so o seseo soco seseues do. 
Green ousa, &e., Monsall "Hospital... seacesceeccesceee | Mauchester Corporation .. City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester ... 00.06.26 .c.cecos.ceses ce sorse do. 
Public Offices, Fire Station, &c.......... Ore: ae. | Now Maldon and Coombe V. D.C |C.T. Lewis, 7, Market-place, New Maldon ... ......cc.00 se se so soroa do, 
Picture Gallery at Castle Museum . sesecces ov eceseceocsee | Norwich Corporation e.s secese | A. B. Collins, Civil Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich .. seis: ue a do. 
Pier Works, &c. ... socee svceecce ssveee | Southend Corporation .............-| A Fidler, Civil Engineer, Southend .., .. .. f ssh dh a do 
Road Works, Grays, “Essex. E T ENE AE ER PERE G. W. Cobham, Surveyor, 1, Edwin- road, Gravesend . Pree rae do. 
Church, Tonyrefail, Wales .......... aai aana avanieetee E. M. Bruce Vaughan, Architect, Cardilf... ..... no aari do. 
Steel Girder Bridges, Deepcar and ‘Soughley . ... | Barnsley Corporation ........... ...- | Borough Surveyor, Town Hail, Barnaley ee iv es do, 
Paving Works, i D-Strect....cc-c0cce-esccscescocces ce eevee. | Wellingborough U. D.C. e.e.. | B. Sharman, Surveyor, Market- -# UATE, Weilingbocough : ordi do, 
Police Station, Alfred Gelder- street . Pa eaters Hull Corporation ........0.ccccecee-ee | Jo H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, Hull .. .. PE EO do. 
Shop, near Rawmarsh, YOrKS vissccccoscsceeccesee coseeeeee | Ar W. pathaw ey =: essssseosee ee- | Jo Platts, Architect, Old Bank Buildings, Rotherham .. ET dais do. 
Sewers, &0. ............ es See lat reer On urham) U.D.O. ccs. J. Harding, Surveyor, Hetton-le-ĦHole ... PETAT do. 
Additions to Langton’ House, East. Molesey . ss cece. | MP. G. Fergugon ..,....seceeeesee | D. G. Andrew, Architect, Bridge-road, Bast Molesey .. she seep wens do 
Sewers, &c., Ann-street ............ccccessorscscoosce veeee. - | Leith Town Council ee se cseceeses so: Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leith n se sesse sa so so oo se coco se o do. 
“Making-up and Paving Roads _... veccocee ve. | Fulham Council .. seres oee: | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham ......... ra do, 
Additions to Schools, Nantyffyllon, Wales. ue Moestag School Board ...... . | B. W. Burnett & 3ons, Architects, Tondu, near Bridgend rer Feb, 6 
“Covered Way and other Works, cena Horne .. a.. | Wandsworth & ee Union . | C. A. Sharp, Architect, 11, Old Queen- atreet, 3. W. . EO do 
Church, Ordsall, Retford s. .c.csccscoe os coceeceeces osese C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, Durham seses sorse so wo seise o vese 4) 
Granite Road Metal, Ob O _| East Retford 'R. D.C... TET, a nonii aryoyor, eae re arat i a ee H 
tions to Engine House, ‘&e., Co an Puny ing Stv} Car rporation ... se ce-cerecees riestley, Engineer, Towo Ha Sar AEA dbase SE ek Be 0. 
Chimney, fo Engine t Haves wa — abies isig i ... | Radcliffe (Lancs) 0.D.C...............) W. L. Rothwell, Engineer, Radchilfo a sies arser oani do. 
Ten Cottages, Drogheda, Ireland uaa a. | Meath R.D.C. uessssoseososoossseeesea | Le Turley, Civil ‘Engineer, Drogheda .. sesse-neise co so sesso on es se ee do. 
Alterations to Chapel, Blaenau Gwent, Wales iese. PORTE A. Jones, Rosebery-street, Abertillery sess.se sa sose ce mios n | Feb 7 
House, Crumlin, Mon. pte OE REET R. L. Roberts, Architect, Abercarn e sosse so so ce cececce see sece io 
Eighteen Houses, Treorky, Wales eses o eet M. Falcon, 33, Bute-street, Creurky we ly, 
Road Works............ Bivebsbbckedebveedbisesseirin aoa. | Stockport Corporation eseese | J, AUKingon, Civil Engineer, st. Pater’ s Gate, ‘Stockport. iia da, 
Sarveyor’s Materials, Ao do. do. do 
Shops, Angel and King- streets ....... decceceee oe ceces eevee. | Sheffield Corporation bat aes .... | Gibbs & Flockton, Architects, 15, 3t James'-row, Sheffield . do. 
Granite and Slay... ... lecceaceecees « cee conse. | Hertfordshire County Council | U. A. Smith, County surveyor, $1, Parliament- street, S.W. oae. do. 
Public Baths, West Humberstone. seceeces secee secescee. | Leicester Corporation... ......... | A H. Hind, Architect, 3, ay Friars, Sees catdeiss ctaw neue aan do. 
Additions to Crown Hotel, Bowness . seccaces cacee cece | Me Richard Rigg e ee se wees | S. Shaw, Architect, Kendal ...... CO Te eC ee ey do. 
Villas, Bowness ose PO eee eee erebeedree eesse veae: do. O. do, 
Sewers, &c., St. John’ 's-road .. se ueceeccacsecee ov cv ce coe | Knutsford U. D.C. .......c0-c000 «2 oe | W. J. Downes, Surveyor, Council Offices, Knutsford e ss s sece do, 
Twelve Houses, Aberamati s earsesrirrasissicsre ioii: isbcsninvese G. A. Treharne, Architect, 18, Canon-street, Aberdare ...... . do. 
Villa, Hirwain, near Aberdare ......ccccceccscosccsses croses se ceecae se do. do 
Accrington Co-op. Society, Ltd.. | Haywood & Harrison, Archt., Post Office Chambers, ecole an 


Shops, Stores, de. foe aaee riri ae eats l 
*Engine Shed, &c., Stockingtord. ley Aa cecnd ees sphiek ET 
Car Sheds, &e. AAAA ERARI OOOO ECHL AG CREO OPED eee aBrgesHtenerae-= 


Company's Architect, Cavendish House, SEa Wee: pera ian aai , 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Nene ba Gerace wees Gerke Mel Aids Feb. y 


Midland Railway Company .. .. 
J. W., Peadred, Rugby ., LE EEE EEE ET (LEZE EII E seo so oo oo ob . oe d ° 
0. 


Newport (Mon.) Town monn ‘ee 


Road Metal, &e. OOOO eer Oe OOOO OER re Ere ErE seed res sees serogneg® 


Granite Ruad Metal ............. anio woskeved eke Spe ON R: DC. ceaieaantan cavanede Gees 
Additions to infirmary .. Lledo Deities | Donegal Guardians ...... ‘ie D. C. Pearson, ‘Workhouse, Donegal TET 
Police Ofħices .,....ce.ccsseseesee sereen op | Shrewsbury Standing Jnt. Comm | 4. T. Davis, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Shrewsbury eses do. 
Road Metal, &c. .... seceececcvaceecessesecscescee., | Ble Of Ely County ae vasa. | H. F. Simpson, County Surveyor, Wisbeach eese sees ce cee ae oe d». 
House, Killyfast, Toome, Ireland . seceesseteccecees coeee «. | Ballymena Quardiaus .. aa | C. Johnston, Workhouse, Ballymena .., se.se so se so oo osare ce o o do. 
Road Works, &c. Russell-street ooe wees’ "| Jarrow Town Council ..,...... | J. Petree, Borough Surveyor, Jarrow... .. vac | Feb. 10 
Church, Wellington- street, Stockton .ec.eccesceecessee see T. W. T. Richardson, Architect, 57, High- street, ‘Stockton praias do. 
Road at Workhouse ean soceceseceseescecseeee | Kingston-on- Thames Heras J, Edgell, Union Oilices, Kingston . wae a ETE E do. 
Sewerage Works, Ormskirk, Lanes. . se setecceecesceocseeee | Lathom and sen hae tt E U.D.C , J. T. Wood, Civil Engineer, 3, Covk- street, Liverpool... ‘as dv. 
*Carting Slops and Sweepings . dees eesceceesesccesescenceeseee | S6 Marylebone Council ............ | Council's Engineer, Town Hall .. caine xe wird anisveses conan: Sade see sorres do. 
"Watering Streets and Roads eesse cesscseses so seeceecee. do. do. do. 
Cottage, Porthcawl, W ian CROC R COD eee seeOE Gree renvencegcestees: S. H. Stock wood, Bridgend ee SEES * 180 oo oo obe do. 
Infirmary enoe eesse A A a e ... | Whitehaven Guardians vecvsevecvesese | G. Boyd, Civil Engineer, 33, Queen. streot, , Whitehaven aai do. 
‘Widening Purk-road -........ aitatuta | PEOUMOY: UDO orgs sven samen see ou see Council's Surveyor, Bromley, Kent so aiscsvcissicesicsossurcvaussarnce |) Feb, L 
*Road Making and Paving Works .. PETRE do. do. do. 
*New Technical Institute, Wimbledon ” seoce see cevesscee. | Surrey County Council ............ G. H. Fox, Architect, 9, John- street, sah ae me DEE AS do. 
"Annual Contracts ... sescceseeces sevcscosceecescosreecescee, | Willesden District Council ...,. .... | Council’s Engineer, Dyne- road, Kilburn, N.W. T ET do. 
*Guernsey Broken Granite RA tax coatercuarepaneee do. do. 
“Tenders for Supplies, Æc. ....ccssssessee "oes seceeceeseeseee. | West Ham Council .................... | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, We csdvericsntacea A T do. 
*Tenement Houses, Stratford stuart: ig biera niaii o. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. Ao 
*Annual Contracts ....se.sssessso:sosooses so caccgreecouces ooreo- Battersea Borough Council ....... | Borough Surveyur, Municipal Buildings, Lavender ‘alll, 3. wW.. .. | Feb, Le 
Gasholder Tank, &e. POR er Tne eee ek Whaat eR Watford Gas Company esses. o H. E. Jones & Sons, Engineers, Palace Chambers, Westminster Jo 
"ANNUAL Contracts .ossee.se ce coseessescereescecee eovosesscee cee | Hammersmith Council sesse. o Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Haminersmith ....cc.cecce se spies vee i il. a 
*Annual Coutracts .. ... seveeccececsoesesree-. | Woolwich Council .. ea ... | Borough Engineer, Maxey- road, PlUMStead..,....cocoecsesse.cesee eee Feb. 17 
*New Docks and Works, Avonmouth ENA .. | Bristol Docks Committee . fase iaei Engineer's Otice, Underfall Yard, Bristol ...... cave Feb, 13 
“Supplying Steam Boilers and Engineering Works . .... | Holborn Union ....... er J. Buley, Sutfolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E. C.. „e; Feb. bs 
Broken Ganite, &c. (900 tons) .. ae ee Long Sutton (Lincs.) U. 'D. OA ae | T. 8. Mossop, Council Offices, LONG Sutton ....sesssreerso.ooseo ve se oo lo 4 
‘Enlargement uf croydon Crown Post Oftice .. .... | Commissioners of H.M. Works ...| H.M. Odlice of Works, Storey's Gate, 3.W. see season eeeeeces sooo soree Feb. al 
Belper, R.D.C. ...ccsceeccoseecoe costes R. C. Cordon, Surveyor, Dutheld, near DOLD Yc. deei onte ge 2. 


R. Gerrish ETETE EEFZTTYTTITETIETILEZTELILIG F. Bath, Architect, Salisbury .. e000 ene se reecee LE KF b Aj 
vU. 


* Residence, Salisbury .. SashpeaReatincl Seda OT . 
Technical Institute .... .. | Belfast Corporation ... .essssss.s.seess S. Stevenson, Architect, 83, Royal Avenue, Belfast ETENE T 
*Casual Wards and other buildings, Hackney Wick . | Hackuey Union .....,..ccccceeeee voces | Clerk’s Oilices, Homer ton, N.B. ag: ai TATT dy 
P; Fulham Guardians RTRA F. H. Medhurst, Engineer, 13, Victoria- street, ‘S. W. seai ai uie 
County Engineer, Middlesex, Guildhall, Westminster, S.W....... 


Chimney Shaft .. Sea ae Re done veraa ness a 
*Cartage of Road Materi; ule .. Laake das Rebel DROS 


. Middlesex County Council .. 
*Supply of Road Materials ... .. ENES d 


o. do. 
Messrs. A. Sanderson & Co. Freeman, Son & Jaskell, Architects, 11, Carr-lane, Hull ......... 
do 


Warehouse, Humber Bank, Hull. Mo rabsssa dss pee 
Offices, Stores, &e., St. Andrew's Dock, Hull ......... | Messrs. J. Leyman & Co., Lu... 
Cwo Houses, London- road, Newcastle- under- ented A Z W. Campbell, Architect, 2, Bagnell- street, Panor harsi ae doses 
setts, de. .. Manchester Cort oration nes hoa pornign Surveyor, Tuwan Hall, Manchester . arsso conrea kasia aae 
Street Works, "Ratcliffe Gate, Maustield .. veo ee. | Messra. J. J. and A. 3. Ward ....,' Vallance & Westwick, Surveyors, Maustield ..... E LAO Ne 
Sag at House, Sadberxe, near Darlington shane ease sanccerne J. Allen, Burvugh-road, Darlington .......cccccceccssceesesooeses severe 
Villa, Alexandra- road, PENZAUCE esceeesescrecenseesseeeee | Mr. N. J. Hali E E |. 8), Caldwell, Architect, Penzauce ..... eeri ala 
Cottage, Brook-street, Carlisle EPET simana : W. Pogson, Architect, Devonshire- street, Carlisle ...... i 
Two Villas, Sherwood. Rise, Nottingham ee ie “eat A, . eas". Wh: Beane os es ' Collyer & Slater. Architect, 8, Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham 
Public Baths, Victoria Park, OD ur. r. Mancheste Diy U.D.C. savcabves wee! T. J. Bushell, Architect, 18, John Talton-street, oe “aa 
Drain Pipes, &c., RW WCU so ciscass cusscccccsnesveisrecicsvesss vedseenanee o] R. W. Fearnley, Ackworth, near Pontefract . soaa aora arene 


[Sce also next page. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
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eee 
Nature of Appointment | 
By whom Required. 
Salary 
; Application 
| to be in 
l 
Feb. 7 


i 
' Middlesex County Council . 8300: 


and Surveyor and Valuer... ..... . 
tae a gE Re SOR 2 LEER eee Ree EE PR ERE PNY RENE eRe TTT RTS ATRL ReaD 


2 p i . Contracts, Dp. i ° i, i. . s i P 
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how, i; 
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ING'S LYNN.—For work at High School for Girls, 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk. Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect 
and surveyor, 3t, Castle Meadow, Norwich :— 


H.W. Barmes £3,862 7 of A. F. Foreman43 358 5 o 
W, H. Brown 3,757 16 o R. Dye ...... 1346 0 o 
gra Sah ee 3:473 19 7 Bardell Bros.. 3,257 0 o 
. W. Collins 3,453 o ©] R. Shanks.. 3186 2 o 
.Medwell .. 3,440 1 10] J, Cracknell, 
enaut Bros.. 3,383 o o Peterborough 3.085 7 o 
Tash, Langley, t Accepted conditionally. 
Co... esn. 3:359 10 9 
A Nek É —For alterations to premises Nos. 14 45 and 
» North End, Croydon (Croydon Guardian Offices), 
He pornon: Mr. F. Windsor, architect, Croydon :— 
Huntley .. 145 o oļ|Card® ..... ... $1392 10 0 
ubbard ...... 135 o o| Shirley ...... . 19212 6 


LONDON.—For alterations, additions, and repairs to 
High Holborn, for Messrs. Godwin & Son. Mr. 
William A. Burr, architect, 76, Chancery: edane, W.C. :— 


For 
alterations. repairs. 
Sod eae ase sees AIO eaaeo £8 
ae & & Son.. eas E Rae eaa 64 
Hecking* seeesere 27S seieews seas 5I 


ITCHAM.—For the enlar p F ihe Lower 

cian Schools, for a aera H. Carter 
hi one ornton Heath :— 

at cng .. £3,010 14 9 | Smith & Sone £2,742 o 

2,930 o 0| Stewart& Sons 2,098 o 

Hobbs Bros... 2,836 o o| E. J. Burnand, 

W. H. Parslow 2,797 8 7 allington* 


o 
© 


2,695 o o 


PETH.—For the erection of a hospital, Low 
aa Ca for the Ashington Urban District Council. 
Mr. A. Wood, Ta Apap a ng an i= 

SELEG I rdon Bros., Stake- 
Braithwaite 4 ed Me eae sions 


p —— 


WBIGGIN-BY-SEA.—For the erection of sixteen 
Bot for Newbi igein Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
Messrs. Boolds & Hardy, architects, Morpeth. uanti- 
ties oy architects :— 


son Bros., Newbiggin* 
on [Eight other tenders.) 


sees eseseeteon oe 


e 


NTON.—For alterations to warehouse and shops 
Pos Mees Osborne & Son. Messrs. Bridgman & Bridg- 
architects, Torquay and Feo: _ Quantities 


man 
ttermole Brown, Paignton 

by uber t Cartea T H. Webler & Sons .. £559 

W. H. ito geese . 599| R. Harris* .......... 424 

E. Westlake.. 579 


P (Kent).—For additions, redrainage, and 
eee to he Hollies House, to adapt same as the 
administrative block of the new children’s homes, for the 


Greenwich Union Guardians. Messrs. Thomas Dinwiddy 
and T. Norman Dinwiddy, architects. Quantities by Mr. 
b :— 

E Mi an araoket £6,146 | Staines & Son...... $4644 
G, Jackson .....-.- 5,006 | J. Lonsdale ........ 4,594 
H Holloway 4,864 . Mills csccsecess 4.277 

. Leng ..++-«e- 4,825 W. Nash ..... gee 4,087 
B. J. White ....++-- 4,677 | T. Rowbotham® . 3,677 


B.NOWELL & CO. 
STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.—Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


VEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OP ROAD 
ESTIMATES GIVE. MAKING. 


ogee 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden 


LONDON, 
852 to 364, Kuston-rd., N.W. 
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PRESTWICH.—For buildin 
Baler, Guest-road, Prestwich. essrs. Maxwell & Tuke, 
architects, o a gt , Corporation-street, Manchester :— 

Leach ns, Prestwich* .... .. £997 


WEDNESBURY.—For the execution of paving works, 


Higain Market-place, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. 


Martin Scott, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wednes- 


ig Quantities by the Borough Engineer :— 
Contract No.1. 


T. Woodhouse ..... wie eid elated eiea £1,550 0 o 
Mackay ....-2ccserseeersevoeres 3302 14 7 
atent Victoria Stone Co., Ltd..... 1,346 2 9 
F. J. Smith sess cess eas geceers eas 1,318 o o 
k, hite, JUN. seeseseesecsecaeran: 1,155 17 ro 
rrall Lewis & Martin ee error 1,127 Ir 2 
E. e.. sas POT 1,710 17 
W. berate Le ee er ne 1,07§ fo 4 
A. Cooper ..esssnousosnerosnsossse 1,928 9 6 
Empire P Indorited Stone Co. ...... 1,011 2 4 
eldo inene iea aa a 943 To 
G. Trentham, Handsworth®........ 942 4 
Contract No. 2 
Patent Victoria Stone Co., Ltd. .... £1,109 7 6 
T. Woodhouse .......0..seccceeces 1,00, 0 o 
Empire Indurated Stone Co., Ltd.. 879 12 3 
The Aarah a 2h on- PONE Stone Co, ‘ie 
Ltd. . 830 o o 
E Rome, oeer sia ee 827 g 6 
H. Weldon iicecs cocs sev ctise ness os Bar 4 6 
Patent Indurated Stone Co., Ltd. 803 3 9 
Ellis & Sons, ttd. ..... E 792 8 9 
Currall Lewis & Martin............ 983 7 3 
A. Cooper ..essssessessacsosecres. 972 12 9 
G. Trentham® ....52 cccccecccen oe 713 0 o 
p Mackay ..eessesnecessessese 7ol 2 9 
atson & Co. ..cc cece cece ence cece 674 28 © 
Abell & Cammall.......... 00.0050. 661 5 o 
John White, Jun..........0008 ..... €39 6 3 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
' THE TER PULLONE eukiy) le DIRECT bom 
the Office o Aane iG car pan of toe U the 


rate of d Pan l P PREPAID. to all = of 
annuun a 
Europe, par araon G New Taden, India, € Corton, 


&c. oe. Ree annum. Remittances UG 
FOURDR TER) shoud be addressed to publisher of ” THR 
ER,” Catherine-street, W 


SUDPCRIRERI in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
Publishing 


Office, rgs. per annum (59 
Baeri oe et g Sender Uy Prides Mornin (Pot. 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


PLASTERERS’ LAT HS | a.u. otos ot works, The scboot Bosra tor soim, 


And eè other descri of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 
(HAND-MADE) 
ALWAYS ın STOCK. 

Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, Ð. 


GLASGOW. 


a house for Mr. Henry 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. 


rn ee 
et ee a 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, lų 


FOR ALL L THE HE PROVED KINDS 
ng aa pr 


FLUATBE, oe Hardening: W 


and Preserving Buildag Maen 


HAM HILL STONE 
DOULTING STOWE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stove (y, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone 
The Doulting Stone Cos C ees 


Chief Office Norton, Stoke-nder- Han 


London t :—Mr. E. A. William, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


a eats 
Asphalte,—The Seyssel and Metallic 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), P 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and ch 

damp courses, railway arches, 

flat roofs, stables, Co iied and milk 

prerana, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphit 
tractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd, 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 


METCHIM & SON er. 
UANTITY SURVEY esonsarr ca 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 


COLCHEGTER. 
Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester” 


Telephone: 0195. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertioal Damp Courses 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Fees 


Special attention ls given to the above by 


Preach Astle 


Contractors to 


For estimates, quotations, and all {nformstios, apf ' 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTHEY Ñi 


CANNON STREET, LO: 


BRISTOL. 
Ashton Gate Works, carota 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. | 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENING 


acne on Application. Ohtef Offices: Fitsroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON; N.W. 
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engineering are all much the same thing, 
with only some minor differences in the 
method of treating minor points of construc- 
tion. In the case of architecture, which is 
{the art of building with expression and for 
the sake of beauty, we are acquainted with 
the characteristics of all the former distinc- 
tively developed styles of the world; our 
minds cannot remain uniufluenced by them ; 
and even if we are led to agree that tradi- 
tion should count for something in modern 
architecture, we are brought up by the ques- 
tion—" which tradition ? ”—for there are so 
many, There stand all those finished 
styles behind us; are we to ignore them 
in our modern design, or are we to accept 
and make use of them as ready-made 
materials in which to work out our 
own ideas? Had there been only one 
style ot the past—one pre- Renaissance 
style—the question would be very much 
simplified, It might then be fairly argued, 
why not keep to the traditional expression 
of structure, and give a historic unity to 
architecture? But under the actual circum- 
stances this argument breaks down, for we 
have to select one particular tradition and 
leave out the others ; and it is difficult to see 
a reason for taking up with one rather than 
the other, except the mere fact that, for some 
feeling of taste or association, we like it 
better. . 

The English Gothic revivalists endeav- 
oured to get a logical standing ground by the 
cry—"carry on our national and indigenous 
style; return to that, and cast away Classic 
revivals and Italian importations.” Some- 
thing more might have been made out of 
this had the task been gone about in a less 
conservative spirit, lt was the ultra-faith- 
fulness to the original model, the unwilling- 
ness to stray from or modify it, which 
destroyed what life there might otherwise 
have been in the Gothic revival, as the same 
error had previously killed the Greek revival, 
after a much shorter and, on the whole, less 
productive existence. That lesson seems 
not to have been without its effect; the 
rrost thoughtful architects of the present 
day do not profess, at all events, the pro- 
duction of close imitations of either Greek or 
Gothic buildings. But there is a new class of 


Tradition and Invention in Architecture, 
“ Ab but traditions, inventions 
(Say we and make up a visage), 
So many men with such various intentions, 
Down the past ages, must know more 
than this age ! 
Leave we the web its dimensions.” 
Browning. 
HE ever-recurring 
question as to the 
position of 
nodern architec- 
ture with refer- 
ence to the forms 
of architecture of 
past times has 
occupied more 
attention than 
usual during the past few days. It has been 
the subject of a thoughtful paper at the 
Architectural Association last week, and it 
was touched upon again in Mr, Slater's 
address to the students at the Institute meet- 
ing last Monday. To Mr, Jackson's re- 
markable letter in last week’s Guardian, 
which partially dealt with the same subject, 
we have already referred. 
. No consideration of the subject can well 
be very profitable unless in the first place we 
recognise fully the wide difference between 
the conditions of architecture in the present 
day and the conditions under which the 
leading styles of the past were evolved. We 
cannot expect a national style nowadays, in 
the same sense in which English Gothic, for 
example, was a national style, because we 
are not sufficiently isolated, and have no- 
new problem of construction to work out. 
National styles were worked out in a manner 
of their own, because there was no disturb- 
ing element from the knowledge of what was 
being or had been done by other nations ; 
tradition was followed, and further deve- 
loped, because there was nothing else 
that men were tempted to follow; and 
also, in the case of Gothic architec- 
ture, because there was a complicated 
structural problem to work out. Modern 
engineering has such a problem in dealing 
with steel construction, and hence it has, in 
a sense, a style, but not a national one; 
English, American, French, and German 


traditionalists, if we may so call them, who 
think they have got hold of another logical 
standpoint, which is to go back beyond the 
days of the modern revivals, and keep to 
traditional English detail as it was then ;. 
îe, to Georgian detail. Nor do they seem. 
to make any particular effort to develop 
the style further; they appear to be very 
well content with. quoins and keystones, 
and white window-frames flush with the 
outer wall-plane, and so on. Meanwhile, 
they take credit to themselves for insisting 
on good work; sound and solid workman-- 
ship, my masters, and no bedizenments. This. 
has its wholesome side, no doubt; but the. 
result is a school of architecture which is- 
somewhat prim and uninteresting; one 
which, while avoiding vulgarity, is also. 
destitute of great or imaginative quality, as 
will be felt as soon as its comparative 
novelty is worn off. 

There does not seem to be any real stand-- 
point between accepting various archi- 
tectural forms of the past as recognised. 
material for use—not necessarily in sheer 
mechanical imitation, but as far as general 
idea and treatment are concerned—and 
giving up all attention to past forms alto- 
gether, and resolving to fashion everything 
for ourselves independent of precedent. And 
the latter position is practically impossible, 
except on the understanding that we give up- 
everything except bare structure, This is 
what two or three thorough-going enthusiasts 
appear, theoretically, to wish for, but we 
observe that cornices and columns are alter . 
all to be found in their executed designs ; 
forms for which they are mainly indebted 
to precedent, though they may have modified 
them in detail. In short, it is impossible 
to get away from architectural precedent 
except by giving up all which we have 
hitherto been accustomed to regard as 
architecture. Not only has no individual 
ever consciously invented a style in archi- 
tecture; it may be said that no one 
generation has. What we now recognise 
as styles have been the slow and hardly. 
conscious development of generations. . No 
man can devise an architectural style out 
of the depths of his inner consciousness. If 
we are to have architectural detail at all, we 
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must be beholden to precedent for a great 
deal of it, in general suggestion if not in 
actual imitation. Gothic architecture is 
linked with Greek by a long train of pre- 
cedent, the forms of each age being only 
slightly modified from those immediately 
preceding it. Neither Greek nor Gothic 
architect knew anything of “ originality” as 
it is now understood. 

To throw away all the traditional forms of 
-architecture is to cut ourselves. off from all 
the advantage of all the shaping power of 
the brain of man for ages past, We cannot 
invent anything better than a column with a 
_capital to carry a horizontal member; we 
may dismiss it and put a plain post instead ; 
but that is not originality. Of course we 
need not copy any particular form of column 
and capital exactly ; we may have a modifi- 
cation of our own to put into it (though 
possibly we shall not improve it); but at 
any rate we are indebted to precedent for 
the general form, and we cannot avoid it. 

Mr. Townsend, in his paper, drew a 
parallel between architecture and poetry, 
and between the column and the sonnet. 
He argues that it is as absurd to copy an 
ancient column because it is perfect, and 
cal] that modern art, as it would be to copy 
a sonnet of Shakespeare’s because it was 
perfect, and call that modern poetry. But 
the analogy is not quite sound, A column 
has only one function ; to support weight— 
that is the ¢houghé in the column. But a 
sonnet is only an artistic way of expressing 
thoughts, not æ thought ; it is an artistic 


design a building 
style.” 
him on the wrong track at the outset. 
him to design a building for a certain pur- 
pose, and leave the treatment to him. But 
it does not follow that he may not himself 
choose to clothe his building in detail 
derived from or suggested by a certain past 
style, if he takes that as a point of departure 
and not in a spirit of slavish imitation, 
and 
special 
modern school of traditionalists professedly 
adopt the tradition, and imitate (and rather 
slavishly imitate) the details, of the style 
nearest to us in point of time before the 
days of the revivals. 
be recognised at all, we do not see why 
there may not be a choice of traditions, and 
why a traditionalist may not, quite logically, 
choose to go further back to what he regards 
as a finer and nobler tradition. 


“in such-and-such a 
To ask him to do that isto start 
Ask 


his 
Our 


if he it because 


are with it. 


chooses 
sympathies 


But if tradition is to 


Of course, supposing an architect takes 


such a traditional style as his starting point, 
the more originality he can put into it the 
better, if such originality is an improvement 
and a further development, 
is a counsel of perfection, and only within 
the power of a man of genius, and one who 
is content, and is permitted, to take far 
more time over the study and elaboration 
of his detail than is generally allowed tor |. 
in these days of hurry. Otherwise, the 
“ original ” detail is not unlikely to be out of 
harmony with the rest. 
advantages which the, adoption of a pagt |. ga 


That, however, 


That is one ef the}: 


style gives; 


form of literary expression ; but a thousand 
| details; . 


writers may use it, in the same language 
_and with the same arrangement of lines and 
rhymes, and yet all their thoughts be quite 


but aiso to a great extent due to the fact of 


there is a harmony in the} 
perhaps partly the result of|] 
association of ideas on our own part, | 


original and distinct. The real parailel is 
not between the sonnet and the classical 
column, but between the sonnet-form and 
the column, as a mode of expression. 

: We may carry this idea further, and draw 
_@ parallel between architectural style, con- 
sidered at large, and poetic ‘style and- form. 
Aman may write a poem in twelve cantos 
-in the Spenserian stanza without copying 
the “Faerie Queene”; his ideas may be 
„quite different and quite original, but he 
adopts Spenser's form of expression. So a 
man may design a building in Greek or 
Gothic style which nevertheless may be no 
copy of any Greek or Gothic building. He 


adopts a style of expression formulated by 


the architects of a previous age, as the. poet 
may. adopt a style formulated by Spenser. 


Both may be original in the most essential 


sense, 

In short, 
originality in architecture consists much 
more essentially in the plas, conception, 


and grouping of a building than in its detail ; 
and that it is in plan especially that we 
ought to see more originality. The basic 


idea of an architectural conception lies in 
the plan and grouping, and we do not see 
nearly enough thought and originality in 
planning. Take as an example M. Girault’s 
admirable “ Petit Palais” at Paris: That is 
really a thoroughly original building ; it is a 
new architectural conception ; but the detail, 
though treated with some individuality, is 
all based-on recognised Classic forms. The 
originality lies in the conception as a whole. 

Do we then wish to see the idea retained 
of designing in this or that style? No; and 
especially not from the client’s point of 
view. No architect should be invited to 


our point would be that 


their being all worked out by a generation 
of architects who concentrated their minds 
on one school of detail, and knew of or 
cared for no other, In some recent designs 
‘in which originality of detail has been 


‘palpably aimed at, the drawback ‘has always 


seemed to be that there was a scrappiness, 
a want of coherence, in the details, as if 
they did not belong: tv. one another. Now 
coherence of manner in detail, unity of style 
‘and scale, is one of the most important 
elements in architecture, and that is why 
'the study ot the Clasgic Orders still remains, 
and perhaps always will remain, the best 
initial training for a student. It alone 
familiarises. him with .the. idea of inter- 
pendence in,style and scale between the 
whole design and the details, provided 
always that it is recognised and used as a 


means of training, and not as providing f 


‘mere models for copying from, . >  « 
In ‘the case of decorative details derived 
more or less directly from Nature, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that novelty of de- 
tail derived from too close an imitation of 
Nature is.apt to produce results at variance 
with true’ and consistent architectural style. 
‘In the description, under the head of “ Illus- 
trations,” of Mr: Townsend's own building, 
the Horniman Museum—a building which 
we admire very much, both for its general 
picturesqueness and the arrangement of the 
plan and section—we have interpolated a 
sketch of a foliage capital, one of the illus- 
trations sent us by the architect, Thatisa 
novel bit of detail, but it isto our mind much 
too naturalistic for architectural detail; and 
that is one of the dangers to which the search 
‘for novelty in carved detail often leads. Itis 
absolutely essential to architectural style that 


foliage ornament should be conventionalised 
into architectural form, The variety of 
natural foliage, in minor details, is almost 
infinite ; but conventionalism is under the 
necessity of sacrificing many of these minor 
details. In other words, the more you 
conventionalise, the more you reduce the 
number of the possible types of archi- 
tectural foliage ornament, because you 
cannot obtain a conventionalised form with- 
out a certain sacrifice of natural detail. We 
do not want carved plants on a building; we 
want types founded on Nature, but not imi- 
tative, Those who seek for variety by 
means of imitative carving almost unavoid- 
ably sacrifice style; and the game is not 
worth the candle. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems 
to be this: if an architect have the genius 
and the patience to work out a consistent 
‘style in all the details of his building, with- 
out any absolute imitation of past styles, 
well and good. If. he have not, it is better 
for him to accept a recognised style of 
‘detail than to erect a building without style 
‘and consistency; always remembering thst 
the exercise of original thought in the 
planning of the building, and in the adapta- 
tion of the style to its requirements, is an 
opportunity of which no theory of architet- 
tural tradition can deprive him. 
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ART IN THE THEATRE. 


E presentation of ‘ Ulysses” at 
Her Majesty's Theatre affords an 
interesting example of the point 
at which we have arrived in what 
‘may be called the æsthetic development of 
.the modern drama. Here is aninstance ola 
‘play founded on a Classic story of undying 
‘interest, written by one of the most promi 
nent of the younger generation of English 
‘poets, to the scenic setting of which several 
‘of the most eminent archeologists of the 
day have lent their aid, and-the incidental 
‘music to.which is written for the occasion by 
‘one of the cleverest and most promising of 
our younger musical composers. What 2 
‘remarkable advance is this in esthetic con- 
ception of the drama in England, compared 
with the times which many of us can re 
‘member, when scenery was provided with 
regard solely to a momentary effect, without 
Fconsideration of historic truth or local colour, 
\and when apy sort of music would “do™— 
‘theatre music being in fact a kind of by 
‘word among seriously-minded amateurs. 
We do nat -generally profess to inclade 
‘the drama within our programme, but m the 
mounting of. Mr. Phillips's play there at 
}scenes which are of distinctly architec 
interest, for we have the attempt to reco? 
struct the Homeric palace, the details and 
arrangement of ‘which we may probably 
‘assume to be mainly due {fo Mr, Lethaby, 
whose ‘name is mentioned as one of the 
coadjutors in the piece. The third scene 0 
the first act takes place in the  forecout 
sof Ulysses’ palace, which is filled by E 
revelling suitors. The maia arrangemes 
‘had evidently been suggested by the plan 
of the palace of Tiryns. We look re 
the courtyard, and see the end facade M 
the great hall, the péyapov, on OW left, 
opposite to us the entry, up some a 
the women’s quarters. This is also the pla 
of entry to the women’s quarters at 
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represented at the theatre, in the rear of 
this entrance, they were connected to the 
cear angle of the péyapoy, and the entry 
from the courtyard only gave access to the 
corridor leading-round tothem. In the house 
of Ulysses, according to the Homeric account, 
the women’s quarters were evidently in the 
rear of the #éyapor, but could no doubt be 
reached without going through the hall; 
and though the sleeping apartments of the 
women may probably have been on an 
upper story, their day-room would almost 
certainly have been on the ground floor 
devel. The steps at the theatre are neither 
one thing nor another; they remove the 
women’s apartments from the ground 
devel, but they are not high enough 
to .be accepted as leading to an upper 
story. This arrangement, therefore, can 
hardly. be accepted as historic, and 
is perhaps covered by the sentence in 
Mr... Tree’s prefatory Note, to the effect 
that use has been made of Professor 
Lethaby’s architectural and archzological 
desighs “ with due regard to the requirements 
and limitations of.the stage”;--but the 
Tiryns plan might have beea adhered to in 
this, case, for Penelope’s entry would have 
been in.the same place, only she would have 
emerged from a corridor instead of from as 
improbable house. However, one must not 
demand absolute accuracy in such matters 
in a stage scene; it is enough if the 
atmosphere of -the time and place is 
suggested. It is of course a wooden 
Greek . architecture that we see; the 
parbaric-looking gilt columns in front of the 
giyepoy are quite in keeping; the square 
panelled piers (or painted in panels) at the 
angle of the portico are not so convincing. 
The interior cf the hall in the last scene 
strikes us as much more realistically archaic 
Greek: the animal paintings on ‘the lower 
part, of the wall; the ornament above, with 
the thin characteristic Mycenzean scroll ; the 
columns with their quasi-Egyptian palm 
<apitals; the sacred tree painted over the 
doprway ; and the ceiling painted in squares 
of black and white (we think we can lay our 
ager on the. particular vase in the- archaic 
room of the British Museum that suggested: 
that, detail)—all these combine in a, 
thoroughly old-world effect, wrought oyt 
with great care and success. 

: The scenic effects, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, are. very fine. . Mr. Craven's 
Calypso’s Isle in. the: second scene, with its 
embowering-trees, is a perfect paradise ; and. 
his scene of the approach to Hades, before a 
cavern ‘amid the tumbled fragments of the 
hills,” with the yellow gleam of sunlight seen 
above the tops of the rocks, is a most 
powerful picture, rendered all the more 
impressive by the thin wailing of the ghosts 
faintly heard. through the .opening. The 
xena in Hades is very finely managed, but 
wauld be more impressive if it could be 
shortened: a little; after seeing: it too long 
the glamonr begins: to wear off and we 
become more conscious of the machinery. 
But it is a very fine and truly Homeric effect 
‘when the assembled ghosts, at the close of 
the Scene, give vent to lamentations at 
Seeing the living, man go up again to the 
Upper day, whitber they may not accompany 
him, and stretch their hands towards the ray 
of sunlight. This is really a pathetic'realisa- 
bie 4 tbe ancient Pagan feeling about the 
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Tke costumes do not profess to be of the 


Homeric period (for which indeed there are 
hardly data sufficient) ; some of those of the 
women are exceedingly picturesque. The 
bright and gay costume of the world-wander- 
ing hero on Calypso’s island rather jars on 
one as out of place. We like better Matthew 
Arnold’s picture (in “The Strayed Re- 
veller ") — 


—— “ Xb, who comes forth 
To thy side, Goddess, from within ? 
How shall I name him ? 
This spare, dark-featured, 
Quick-eyed stranger ? 
Ab, and I see too 
His sailor's bonnet, 
His short coat, travel-tarnished, 
With one arm bare.” 

The “sailor's bonnet”—that kind of 
conical skull-cap familiar to us from ancient 
and often-copied representations—we had; 
but there was a little too much finery in the 
costume otherwise. 

_ Regarding the music, we are told in the 
programme raisonnée that ‘while there is 
nothing . aggressively modern, there is 
certainly nothing aggressively Grecian about 
it, so far as modes and mannerisms go.” 
We are more inclined to’ agree with the 
latter than the former part of the sentence. 
There is nothing Grecian about it whatever, 
either in modes or in sentiment or anything 
else. We will not say it is ‘aggres- 
sively” modern, which would be vitupera- 
tive; but, though fine and effective in 
itself, it is a great deal too modern to 
accompany an ancient Greek story. Not 
that we want an attempt (always Sutile) at 
realising Greek music; but there should be 
something of the calmness and severity of 
character which belongs to Greek art, in 
music set to accompany or illustrate a Greek 
story. | 

Of course, after all said and done, “ the 
play's the thing,” and if it is not within our 
province to enter into literary criticism, we 
may recognise that, though the -piece no 
doubt owes much to spectacular effect, it is 
a poem worth, and even suggestive of, a 
fine scenic setting; and the musical lines 
which from time to time strike on the ear 
(not always with as clear enunciation as they 
deserve) seem only in keeping with the 
gorgeous scenery. Indeed, why should not 
the story of Ulysses have a romantic 
setting? Is it not in itself the most 
romantic story in the world? 

Mr. Tree shows a perfectly admirable 
make-up as Ulysses (by the way, since the 
gods in the play have their Greek names, 
why is not the hero “Odysseus” ?), and 
there is a‘great deal of really fine and im- 
pressive acting in his part and in those 
(more especially) of Athené, Calypso, and 
Penelope. The suitors and their female 
friends (like Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s music) 
are rather too boisterous ; and though the fat 
suitor, Ctesippus, is certainly amusing, he 
suggests Plautus rather than Homer. The 
scene: of the slaughter of -the: suitors cannot 
of course be given as in Homer, but. it is 
effectively managed ; and it is curious to feel 
how this incident of the disguise and sudden 
discovery of the avenging hero, from.a story 
three thousaod years old, can still hold a 
modern audience in interest and suspense. 

After the slaughter of the suitors, the 
curtain falls upon the silent embrace of 
Ulysses and Penelope in the middle of an 
empty stage—a pathetic and impressive 
conclusion to what is at once a fine drama 
and a splendid spectacle. 


NOTES. 

THE Government Water Bill 
is pretty much what has been 
a expected for some time. It 
proposes to create a special body to take 
charge of the water supply of London, 
numbering sixty-seven, with a paid chair- 
man and deputy-chairman. This seems 
a singularly stupid and unbusinesslike 
measure. ‘The body to be created. is 
very unwieldy, for it has to be borne 
in mind that the management of thé 
water supply of the Metropolis and its 
suburban districts is atter all a fairly simple 
matter. Inthe great provincial towns it is 
managed by a Committee of the Town 
Council. It isin our opinion a great mistake 
to establish another active body, and it would 
have been far better to have given the 
management of the water supply to the 
London County Council, with power! for a 
few representatives of the suburban districts 
to attend the Water Committee. Out of the 
proposed Water Parliament of sixty-seven 
members, forty-six are to be chosen from 
London, of whom ten are to be elected by 
the County Council, ‘ thirty-four by the 
Municipal Boroughs, and two by the City. 
The others come from outside London. It 
is to be noted that the companies are to be 
bought out at a fair valuation, and that 
nothing extra is to be paid for compulsory 
purchase. This is a good feature in a Bill 
which in its main features is retrograde and 
clumsy. . 


The London 
Water Bill. 


County Counci! THE adjourned debate of the 
orks London County Council on 
Department. Tuesday on the Report of the 
Works Department was a very unsatistactory 
performance. The main point of that Re- 
port was that the actual costs of the works 
executed by the Council’s own department 
during the past year considerably exceeded 
the final estimates. The Moderate party in 
‘the Council thereupon loudly cry out that 
there is a loss on the work done by the 
Council without the intervention of a con- 
tractor, Nothing can be more fallacious 
than this reasoning. If a landowner who 
prefers to do his owa work receives from his 
agent an estimate that a set of farm buildings 
will cost 500/.,, and when the work is done he 
finds that he has spent 600/,, he does not say 
that he has lost 100/, only that the work has 
cost more than he expected, No reasonable 
ratepayer can possibly be deluded by the 
arguments of the Moderates. It does not, 
however, follow that the Works Department 
is perfect, but whether the Council pay too 
much is a matter which can only be decided 
by a careful investigation by skilled 
persons ‘into the prices paid for material 
and cost of labour, supervision, and sc forth. 
We are sometimes ‘surprised’ that the Pro- 
gressives do not institute some such inquiry’ 
by a competent outsider. A satisfactory. 
‘Report-would enable the ratepayers to know 
the truth about the Works Department, and,- 
if favourable, would put an. end to the’ 
attacks upon it. a 


THE Liverpool Cathedral Com- . 
mittee have circulated a state- 
ment of their arguments in 
favour of the St. James's Mount site, and 
answers to the objections made to it. Their 
statements appear to us to be exceedingly 
misleading to those who do not know the 
ground. They show, indeed, that the site is 


Liverpool 
Cathedral. 
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this decision (if the decision is not reverseg 
upon appeal to a higher Court) is to render it 
legal for anyone to manufacture in the 
United Kingdom, or to import, calcium 
carbide produced in an electric furnace, 
One of the barriers to the free developmens 
of the acetylene industry has, in conse- 
quence, been removed. 


wards which the London County Council 
have agreed to contribute 50,000/, Thus, 
under the arrangement now proposed, a net 
expense of about 22,600/. will devolve upon 
the City of Westminster. In a “Note” on 
October 6 last we mentioned some of the 
historical associations that belong to the 
houses affected by the scheme—one of them, 
No. 96, at the corner, east, of Beaufort- 
buildings, having been built in 1826, after 
J. B. Papworth’s designs, and occupied by 
Rudolph Ackermann. The project extends 
to a raising of the level of Beaufort-buildings 
and the closing of Herbert’s-passage in the 
rear of the Strand. 


fairly accessible, but the statements as to 
its ' prominence,” merely because it is 24 ft. 
higher level than Monument- place, are 
absurd. Prominence of a site does not 
depend merely upon its being so many 
feet above a datum line, What they 
mean by maintaining that there is a better 
vista to the site than at Monument-place 
we cannot understand. They quote Mr. 
Oldrid Scott’s words to the effect that 
“the site in itself is a particularly fine one, 
and one which any architect would take 
delight in dealing with. It is very peculiar, 
as the plateau stands some 15 ft. above the 
flanking road. This would give a splendid 
effect to the principal façade, which would 
have a fine open space about 500 ft. inf 
depth leading up to it.” What is meant by 

“the principal façade ” we do not know, for 
we have been told that the cathedral must 
be aligned north and south, and in that case 
the side parallel with the public road would 
be the flank of the building. The position 
ef the Committee is further fortified by the 
opinions of the Dean of Ely, to whose pre- 
posterous proposal for treating the plan we 
have already referred, and of Sir FE. Russel], 
who is known as a journalist and a politician, 
but is no authority on architecture, and who 
compares the St. James's Mount site to that 
of the church of Montmartre at Paris—a 
comparison the absurdity of which will be 
evident at once to those who, like the 
present writer, know both Liverpool and 
Paris well. The supporters of the Monu- 
ment-place site, it must be admitted, do not 
appear to have quite fairly stated their 
case in regard to the proximity of tram- 
ways: the tramways would run very close 
to the cathedral. But why emphasise the 
fact that they are electric trams? Surely 
an electric tram, running on smooth rails 
with no horses, is the quietest of public 
conveyances, rather than the most noisy.* 


THE Hampstead Heath Pro- 
Mampetead tection Society have issued 
their Fifth Annual Report. At 
the close of it they record their appreciation 
of the care bestowed on the Heath by the 
London County Council, and their opinion 
that its condition shows marked improve- 
ment. They think, however, that there iş 
urgent need of further supervision throughout 
the night and in the early morning, which ig 
very likely the case. The Society have been 
active throughout the year in resisting the 
attempts of the promoters of the Charing 
Cross, Euston, and Hampstead Railway Bill ; 
and here they are doing good work. A pro- 
posal for another railway under the Heath, 
under the name of the “ Hampstead and 
Edgeware Railway,” naturally intensifies the 
objections felt by the Committee. In regard 
to some smaller matters the Committee seem 
to be rather in want of excuses for inter- 
fering. Why these reiterated protests 
against the “trees on the east side of 
Spaniards’-road ”? Surely trees can do ne 
one any harm. But as far as the railways 
are concerned we fully sympathise with the 
attitude of the Society, who are doing a 
public service in opposing them. If these 
railways are made, Hampstead Heath will be 
ruined—that is the plain English of it. 


THE London County Council 
The LCC has decided to call another 
Light a Coke conference of representatives 
f of the City Corporation and 
the Metropolitan boroughs on the north side 
of the Thames, with a view to taking action 
to compel the Gag Light and Coke Co. to 
supply gas at a cheaper rate. The price 
charged by the Gas Light Co. is now 3s. per 
1,000 cubic ft., while the South Metropolitan 
Co. charge only 2s. 3d. for the same quantity 
of gas. Since last July a new factor has 
had to be taken into account in the com- 
parison, for since that date the standard 
illuminating power of the South Metropo- 
litan gas has been reduced from sixteen to 
fourteen candles, while the standard north 
of the Thames remains sixteen candles. We 
do not know whether the officers of the 
London County Council have made any com- 
parative tests to ascertain the valuesof the two 
qualities of gas for heating purposes and for 
incandescent lighting ; but if such tests have 
been made and corroborate the statement that 
there is no appreciable difference between 
the two qualities of gas for these purposes 
we see no reason why the Gas Light Co. 
should not be called upon to supply the 
lower-grade gas at a reduction of 2d. per 
1,000 cubic ft. The price would then be 
2s. 8d., compared with 2s. 3d. south of the 
Thames. The remaining difference of 5d. is 
partly accounted for by the fact that the 
South Metropolitan Co. charge a rental for 
consumers’ meters, while no rental charge is 
made by the Gas Light Co., but the major 
portion is accounted for by the excessive 
capitalisationand less successful management 
of the latter undertaking. Within a year or 
two it will be necessary for the Gas Light 
Co. to apply to Parliament for power to 
raise further capital, and it may then be 
possible to induce Parliament, in view of the 
unusual circumstances of the case, to take 
unusual action in favour of the consumer. 
For the present the public representatives 
can do little but prepare themselves for the 
moment when they can take action with 
some effect. It will be necessary to be 
ready with facts and practicable reform 
proposals in place of vague grievances. 


THE case of Davies v. Tree, 

Dene which resulted in a verdict for 
150/. damages against the pro- 

prietor of Her Majesty’s Theatre in con- 
sequence of injuries sustained by a visitor to 
the theatre, should be instructive to archi- 
tects who are ill-judged enough to planta 
door on the top of a 6-in. step, so that the 
fact of the existence of a step is only visible 
from one side of the door (and may be over- 
looked even then). The plaintiffs case was 
not one of the best in the world: he was 
apparently in an excited state and in a great 
hurry to inquire as to some presumed 
mistake about his seats, and he went very 
quickly through a door which he said was 
pointed out to him by an attendant, but 
which in the evidence it was shown 
was not intended for the public, but only 
for the staff. In spite of this, however, the 
jury awarded him very substantial damages 
for the injuries which he received from a 
fall caused by the unexpected step in the fie 
doorway ; and we think they were right. Of co 
course one must sympathise with Mr. Tree, s a 
who has had to pay for the mistake of hi3 A dk 
architect; but perhaps the verdict will serve- “te bi 
to impress upon some architects that it is a ote 
mistake, and a very stupid one, to place a mee 
step just under the closing line of a door, os ies 
and that their clients may have to pay for it, ron 
and will not love them therefore. T a 


Westminster THE Westminster City Council 

City Council and have resolved, on the recom- 
i RRN mendation of their Improve- 
ments Committee, to offer a 

sum of 90,0007. for the land, computed to be 
about 4,374 superficial ft., that would be 
taken for the proposed widening of the 
Strand to 80 ft. between Terry’s Theatre and 
the Hotel Cecil. To that area is to be 
added some land that would be surrendered 
without payment by the Worcester Build- 
ings Company in terms of the Company’s 
covenant with the Jate Strand District Board 
of Works, and the City Council's offer is 
made subject to the condition that the 
London County Council contribute a further 
sum of 20,000/. in respect of the setting 
back of the three houses, Nos. 91-2-3 
(between Carting-lane and Beaufort-build- 
ings) which would cost, it is calculated, 
31,7872. The total estimated outlay upon 
the improvement amounts to 92,590}, to- 


* We observe that while the partisans of the Monument- 
place site assert that the traffic will be no disturbance, and 
cite the case of St. Paul's, the Cathedral Committee argce 
that this is no test, because the traffic is only on one 
side of the Cathedral, and ‘‘ there are no electric trams.” 
This is absurd. The traffic outside St. Paul’s on a week- 
day isa larger and more noisy traffic than any that wculd 
ever run outside the Liverpool Cathedral if on Monument- 


Calcium JUDGMENT was delivered on 
Carbide Monday last in a case of great 
Manufacture. . 

Importance to the acetylene 
industry. The Acetylene Illuminating Co. 
claimed the sole right to manufacture 
calcium carbide in the United Kingdom, and 


IN reference to a recent Note T 


place, and yet it is scarcely noticeable from within the Cathe- : : : : Léiterine on . A a i 
dral. It was different in the days, which we can remem- entered an anon against the United Alkali Drawings, which bias published ee ce T ( 
ber, when St. Paul's Churchyard was paved with cobble Co. for alleged infringement of their patents, ture diagrams, and the impor- ye By 
stones. The rumble was formidable then, but it is not Mr. Justice Buckley decided that the Willson | tance of having them drawn so as to be iss l 
now, nor would it be so at Monument-place. We are quite tent cicih i : ? a ‘ e orrespon- meer, 
convinced that as regards the Monument-place site, the pa on i Sse * a Be Acetylene Humi- , really intelligible to the audience, a c n P he 
objection of the noise of traffic may be disregarded: it is | nating Co. relied, is not valid, and that there | dent writes to the effect that “it might be eg 
a mere bugbear. had been no infringement. The. result of | worth while drawing attention to the differ- ; "m 

i ien ! 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


The ‘sixth general meeting (business and 
ordinary) of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the present session was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 
Mr. John Slater, B.A.Lond., Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
taken as read, 

Mr. W. J. Locke, Secretary, announced the 
decease of Mr. W. G. Penty, Fellow, of York, 
a past President of the York Society. 


Elections. 


THE following applicants, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified according 
to the Charter and By-laws, were then 
elected :—ds Fellows : Messrs. J. Parker, Cape 
Town ; A. N. Prentice, London ; J. R. Moore- 
Smith, London ; and F. H. Tulloch, Belfast. 
As Associates: Messrs. C. T. Adshead, Liver- 
pool; S. W. Bensted, London ; E. G. Besant, 
Cambridge ; A. B. Botterill, Streatham, S.W. ; 
C. A. Broadhead, Nottingham ; D. J. Brundrit, 
Ulverston ; H. Busbridge, Plumstead ; R. S. 
Cockrill, Great Yarmouth; W. J. Devlin, 
London; W. E. Dobson, London; J. Ewing, 
London; ÈE. L. Gaunt, Bradford; A. EÈ. 
Gibbins, London; F. R. Boyd Haward, Lon- 
don; R. E. Hemingway, Nottingham; A. E. 
Hughes, London; A. T. Hussell, Ilfracombe ; 
E. W. Lees, London; E. Berks Norris, Bir- 
mingham; L. Rycroft Oakes, London; H. F. 
Ponton, London; C. E. Power, London; W. 
Beddoe Rees, Cardiff; C. H. Reilly, M.A. 
Cantab., ‘London ; E. G. Rodway, Bristol; A. 
Sharp, Montreal; G. L. T. Sharp, Barnes 
Common ; W. Slater, Nottingham ; F. Danby 
Smith, London; W. S. Tucker, Exning, New- 
market; A. H. Verstage, Godalming ; E. P. 
Wheeler, London; J. A. Woore, Derby ; 
E. L. Wratten, Croydon, Surrey. 


‘The Royal Gold Medallist. 


The Chairman said he had to announce that 
the Council proposed to submit to his Majesty 
the King, as a fit person to receive the Royal 
Gold Medal for 1902, the name of Mr. J.F. 
Bentley, for his work as an architect. 

The announcement was received with much 


applause. 
Address to Students. 


The Chairman said that he should like to 
explain how it was that he was about to read 
an address to students instead of their Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wm. Emerson. The President had 
been on a visit to India, and he had had no 
time before he went away, or while he was 
away, in which to prepare the address, and 
for that reason the duty of preparing the 
address had fallen upon him instead of the 
President. 

The Chairman then read the following 
address to students :-— 

“The architectural student of to-day, if he 
takes an intelligent interest in the history of 
his art, must be much impressed and some- 
what puzzled to notice how very fluctuating 
and short-lived have been the various fashions 
of architectural taste during the last hundred 
years or so. If he looks to ancient times, 
when the world was young, and what Lord 
Leighton calls ‘the spirit of spontaneous, 
unquestioning joy in production’ was para- 
mount, this was not the case. The styles of 
architecture which the early building peoples 
evolved for themselves to suit the vicissitudes 
of climate, the varying necessities of their 
public and private life, the nature of the build- 
ing materials found in the country, and various 
other local conditions—whether you turn to 
Egypt with its colossal and gloomy avenues 
of sphinxes and columns, or to Assyria 
with its glazed-tile decorations and mural 
tablets depicting in realistic fashion all the 
daily occupations of its kings, or to Persia 
with its lofty tapering columns and pillared 
halls such as we see at Persepolis—these 
styles, I say, persisted with slight variations 
for centuries, and only died with the decay of 
the nations themselves. When we come to 
Greece, we know that at the beginning of the 
sixth century B,C. the splendid temples of 
Artemis at Ephesus and of Heré et Samos 
were commenced, and we can only imagine 
what a length of time must have elapsed from 
the erection of the carlier and simpler Doric 
temples before these two magnificent buildings 
could have been possible. The Doric and the 
Ionic styles flourished contemporaneously, and 
the latter merged into the Corinthian, the 
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ence between architects’ and engineers’ Thackeray, Gordon, Father Damien, and 
practice in the lettering on drawings. For] Huxley, are sure to attract attention, and we 
exhibition purposes it may look better to/should like to see them collected together 
put fancy letters, that very few people can jand placed in security in some public 
read. As to this, I do not wish to express any | institution, We can imagine no more suit- 
opinion, but when it comes to working | able decoration for the walls of our homes— 
drawings, which will be traced and retraced | when original works are out of the question 
both in the architects’ and the builders |—than reproductions of some of the inspir- 
offices, it would be much better for every jing works of our greatest living painter, 
one concerned if only plain letters, that could | Watts, or of the great artists of the past. 

be easily read by the builder's fore- 
man, were used.” We quite agree 
with our correspondent, but we doubt if the 
habit of writing cryptic letters on work- 
ing drawings, or at all events on detail 
drawings, prevails to any great extent. If 
it does, it is a very foolish one. Where we 
have generally seen cryptic lettering is on 
competition drawings and on drawings pre- 
pared for publication. Occasionally it is difti- 
cult to make out what are the names of the 
rooms on plans lettered in this fashion. We 
like to see style in an architect’s lettering, 
but the best style consists in combining fine 
character with legibility, as seen in so many 
examples of Renaissance lettering, both 
English and Italian. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether lettering on working draw- 
ings ought not to be merely the kind of 
lettering workmen are most accustomed 
to read, as our correspondent seems to 


suggest. 


AT the London Institution on 
Monday a lecture on “City 
Buildings, Old and New,” was 
delivered by Mr. C. H. Reilly. With the 
aid of well-selected lantern-slides Mr. Reilly 
gave a brief picture of the aspect of Mediæ- 
val London, and drew comparisons between 
it and London streets as we now know them. 
Wren’s scheme for the rebuilding of the 
City was noticed in considerable detail. He 
rightly bemoaned the architectural disadvan- 
tages under which modern building schemes 
are conducted, which are mainly responsible 
for the debased state of mcst of our street 
architecture—so poisonous to the eye of the 
untutored public. A knowledge of the 
simple principles of construction is within 
the reach of every man, and be he artist or 
not, he is able to appreciate a sound struc- 
ture. A few slides of recently-executed 
City buildings were shown to illustrate the 
absolutely unprincipled nature of their 
designs, and with them was compared the 
City work of our best modern architects. 


The Lendon 
Institution. 


Mr. HOLLYER has won a name 
Mr. Hollyer’s for himself as an artist by his 
Photographs. ‘ í 

platinotype reproductions of 
the works ot the Pre-Raphaelites. To him , 
is very largely due the increasing popularity} 1 corations for THE Fine Art Society have 
and intelligent understanding of this group] the Coronation. issued a circular stating that 
of artists’ work. He has had access to they ate prepared to advise 19 
many works that are now less and less regard to the artistic decoration and illumi- 


likely to be seen by the public, and has nation of public buildings, streets, and 
placed sympathetic and truthful repro- houses on the occasion of the King’s Coro- 


ductions within the reach of every art lover. | 4tion. They say, very truly, that ‘‘decora- 
This in itself is something, even if the | tions of this nature have hitherto proved most 
reproductions were no less mechanical than | “satisfactory, and energy, time, and money 
the majority of the copies of great pictures. | devoted to them have, through lack of 
But they are more than this; take, for artistic supervision, been wasted upon 
example, Mr. Hollyer’s reproduction of Mr, |c°mmonplace and monotonous displays.” 
Watts’s wonderful picture, “Time, Death, They announce that they have secured the 
and Judgment.” It conveys the greatness | assistance of two well-known decorative 
ofthe original to a remarkable extent, and | artists (names not given), who have organ- 
faithfully depicts the qualities of tone and|ised a staff of artist designers, and they 
texture. The present exhibition at theļare prepared to ‘advise and give designs, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, includes a number | We should have liked it better if the names 
of reproductions of the old masters, the|Of the artists had been given. We have 
younger Mr. Hollyer having made a special | little doubt that the Society will be able to 
study of the works of Botticelli, and of other|!mprove on the ordinary style of street 
masterpieces in Florence and at The Hague. decoration, but the whole announcement is 
We think the reproduction of Botticelli's|"ather too much in the style of a trading 
“La Primavera” is superior to anything of | irm with an eye to “ business.” 

the sort to be obtained in Italy ; due, no doubt, 
to the individuality of the English photo- THIS year the sending-in day 
sie ein ales with ne necessarily some- Aaaa for architectural drawings, as 
se oie ae of the large | well as black and white draw- 
‘i a i otography. Individuality ings, engravings, etchings, &c., will be Thurs- 
oe eles peas recommendation day, March 27; for oil paintings, Saturday, 
by BEENA e best ae Are missed | March 209, and Tuesday, April 1; and tor 
Sse ips : not possess the faculty of | sculpture, Wednesday, April 2. We presume 
s a re ee to guide them] that models intended for the architectural 
Set esired effect. One of the room will, tor receiving purposes, be classed 
og features of the exhibition | as sculpture. 

is the collection of portraits trom the life 
or from paintings of those eminent in 
‘cience, art, and letters of modern times, 
Names like Carlyle, Paderewski, R. L, 


ee eee 


ACCIDENTS ON BUILDINGS.—The Factory Depart- 
ment of the Home Office have sent round ta 
builders a reprint, with sume additions and modif- 
cations. of a report which appeared in the Annual 
Sai Burne-Jones, Leighton, Bis- | Report ot ue Saat inspector of Factories for 1900, 

owpe : : in regard to the best means of guarding agains: 
Watts, jes Dickens, Ruskin, Henley, accidents in building operations. The modan 
su, B : im, William Watson, Tenny- introduced have been made upon the suggestion ot 

» Browning, William Morris, Pus ey, Miss leading experts who have been consulted. We may 


. $ h . 
Mitford, Rossetti, Scott, Matthew Arnold, on ate to say on the subject on another 
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earliest example of jwhich is the Choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, which was built in 
BC. 335. When the Greeks began to plant 
colonies along the Italian littoral, numerous 
temples sprang up there, and the Romans 
became familiar with Greek architecture, 
which they naturally adopted, with modifica- 
tions and variations; and this variant of the 
Classic style prevailed during the continuance 
of the Roman Republic and under the 
Emperors, not only in Rome itself, but in the 
numerous colonies which she founded, and the 
ruins of the Roman edifices served as the 
pattern for the debased Classic buildings which 
were erected dwing the earlier centuries of 
the Christian era, Passing through the 
Ro-naiesque, we find Pointed or Gothic archi- 
tecture fully developed in England and on the 
Continent, except in Italy, where the Classic 
traditions lingered longest, by the end of the 
twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and from then down to the middle of 
the sixteenth century this style, with ifs 
developments and modifications, held the field 
until the Revival of Letters led to that Rennais- 
sance of Classic taste which stamped its mark 
on the architecture, the literature, and the 
painting of the next two hundred years. Since 
then all has been changed. In 1830 Quatre- 
mère de Quincy published his work on the 
lives of the most celebrated architects, and he 
uses these words in his introduction :—‘ As we 
only recognise as the true architectural art that 
which—alone among all known methods of 
building—owes its origin, its progress, its 
principles, its laws, its theory, and its practice 
to the Greeks, and which, handed on by the 
Romans, has become that of the greater part 
of the civilised world, we must forewarn our 
readers that no mention will be found in our 
treatise of any work or of any architect of the 
kind called Gothic.’ l i 
In 1827 was published a work illustrating 
the recent buildings erected in Regent-street, 
and on the outskirts of Regent's Park, and 
speaking in terms of no unstinted praise of 
the excellence of the designs. Yet in 1836, 
when the Houses of Parliament were in course 
of erection, we find the Gothic style to the 
fore. In 1867 the competitive designs for the 
new Law Courts were sent in, to the number 
of eleven; every one of these—except one 
alternative design submitted by Mr. Garland— 
was in the Gothic style, and Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Gilbert Scott, in his report, claimed for 
the Gothic style that it afforded the greatest 
facilities for the developments suggested by 
modern requirements, modern materials, and 
modern modes of construction. A genera- 
tion later what do we find? You are 
all of you acquainted with the storm 
which was raised a few weeks ago anent 
the Liverpool Cathedral competition, and I 
need not quote the opinion of a distinguished 
modern architect as to the competency of 
the Gothic style to meet the requirements of 
to-day! Nw I think it very probable that all 
this may lead an architectural student to ex- 
claim, ‘A plague on both your houses! Why 
should | butter my head with learning any- 
thing about Classic or Gothic, Romanesque or 
Renaissance? All art is ephemeral, utili- 
tarianism is the only guide. These styles are 
now all dead, and will give me no help towards 
designing a town hall, an infirmary, or a 
modern residence. Now 1 do not think it can 
be too strongly impressed on those who may 
be disposed to hold such views that they will 
be utterly wrong if they take this line. What 
is it that stirs the emotions even of the un- 
lettered man when he gazes down a vista of 
columns, gigantic and awe-inspiring, in an old 
Egyptian temple, or looks upon the perfect 
grace of the Parthenon, oF the stupendous 
relics of mighty Rome, until, as Byron says, 
the place 


Becomes religion, and the heart runs o’er 
With sitent worship of the great uf old ; 


or when in soine old mediceval cathedral 


where 


The blessed saints are smiling dumb ; 
From the rich painted windows of the choir 


On aisle and transept, 


he looks up to the springing arches ard 
intricate ribbed vaulting—what, I say, stirs the 
emotions but the feeling that, different as may 
be the forms which present themselves, there 
is such fitness in the purposes of each and in 
the connexions of all the parts with cach other, 
such perfection in the combination of form and 
colour, that the .net result in every case Is 
beauty. And if this emotion is excited in the 
untutored breast, even though it may fail to 
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find expression, is it not more so in that of the 
artist, and Ought he not to study reverently 
and carefully the older styles, not with the 
idea of slavishly imitating them, but with the 
desire to enter into their spirit, to see what 
were the aims with which the old masters of 
the building craft worked, and upon what the 
heauty of the result depends? The buildings 
which have attracted and which will attract the 
most universal admiration are not those at the 
sight of which we exclaim ‘How enormous’ 
or ‘How wonderfully clever,’ but those which 
are beautiful ; and whenever you meet with a 
building, large or small, new or old, which 
attracts you as being beautiful, study it care- 
fully, not in the mechanical spirit of the 
anatomist who is dissecting a dead body, but 
with wise and loving sympathy and reverent 
tenderness. I am old-fashioned enough to 
think that an architect ought to try to make 
his building beautiful, and that a protest 
should be made against what appears to me 
to be the cult of ugliness which has been 
growing of late years. There is too great a 
tendency nowadays to mere eccentricity and 
originality among the younger men. There 
have been several buildings erected lately 
the cleverness — I had almost said the 
infernal cleverness—of which cannot be 
denied for one moment ; butarethey beautiful ? 
There is far too much straining after effect, 


too great eagerness to achieve something not 
attempted, or, at any rate, not achieved, before ; 
and, as has been well said, ‘when the achieve- 


ment becomes obvious, is it not by way of 
becoming uninteresting?’ I am not arguing 
in favour of a dead level of monotony which is 
uninteresting, even if the level be a high one ; 
I have no love for the stereotyped style of art 
which the continental methods of education 
and study too often result in. If a man be a 
true artist his individual emotions, the bent 
of his mind, all the idiosyncracies of his 
character, are bound to come out in his work ; 
but do not Jet your main idea and aim be to 
display your idiosyncracies, In this connexion 
I cannot do better than quote some words 
recently used by Sir Edward Poynter in 
addressing the students of the Academy. He 
said, ‘The desire to be original is a constant 
besetment of the young artist, but unless 
founded on a solid base of knowledge and study 
it is apt to lead to mere eccentricity, and to 
show a desire to astonish rather than to com- 
mand that legitimate admiration which 
sensible people would give to all well-con- 
sidered and thoughtful work; and there is 
perhaps nothing more distressing to the 
intelligent observer of a work of art than an 
evidence of the desire to be original at all 
costs, where there is neither genius nor know- 
ledge to support it.’ These words cannot be 
too closely pondered on and taken to heart 
by every artist, and especially by architects to- 
dav, who are too apt to think that the rays 
which fall from the new electric lamp of 
eccentricity have extinguished all the beams 
of the old seven lamps. A real genius may 
be original because he has the knowledge 
and the power to work out his original ideas, 
but what can be more contemptible than to see 
the weak, jejune and spiritless attempts to copy 
what may be admired as an original work of 
genius, while the copy only shows the lack of 
genius in its exponent? In literature we 
admire Carlyle because of the intense earnest- 
ness which is everywhere to be found behind 
the rough and somewhat uncouth language 
which he employs ; but of those who have tried 
toimitate Carlyle what shall we say? ‘Non 
ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa.’ Your 
buildings are the vernacular in which you have 
to express the architectural ideas which are in 
you, and depend upon it the simpler and more 
direct thatlinguage is, the more eloquently will 
itappeal to the world. Be assured, therefore, that 
the time you mayspend in studying old work will 
never be wasted, that such study will but brace 
your pinions and fit you better to soar into the 
heights which science is opening out for you. 
And further, the study of old work will teach 
you another most important lesson—never 
to lose sight of the nature of the material in 
which you are working. In the best old work 
the material is never tortured: one form of 
ornamentation and enrichment is suitable for 
stone, another for brick, and another for wood, 
and this has always been lost sight of when 
art becaine debased, with the result that a mere 
tour de force is attained from which, however 
much we may admire the skill which produced 
it, we turn with relief to the simpler, truer, 
and more legitimate methods of treatment. 


express your ideas in public. 
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Before I leave the subject of w 
call your intellectual equipeisnt for re a 
which you have chosen, let me urge you to 
cultivate an easy, terse, and direct literary 
style. When you get into practice you will 
have to write reports and to carry on daily 
correspondence on all sorts of subjects, and you 
should endeavour always to make your own 
meaning as clear as possible to those you are 
addressin g. It often occurs to me how lamen- 
tably deficient in literary style are the majority 
of letters which one gets from architects, And 
here I cannot but express my regret, which 
is shared, I believe, by all members of 
the Council, that we have been unable to 
award the Exsay Prize this year. Here is an 
opportunity, which I should like to see more 
widely embraced, of carefully studying some 
subject given to you, digesting it, and then pro. 
ducing in your own words a dissertation on 
the subject, which should not be a mer 
réchauffe of what you have read, but an attempt 
to explain aad to reason upon the theme which 
has been set you. I hope next year we shall 
get a much larger number of competitors for 
this prize. Also I would urge the younger 
members of this Institute not to neglect any 


opportunities you may have to practice public 


speaking. It any subject is treated in this 
room on which you have knowledge, | am 


confident your attempts to impart it willalways 


be received sympathetically by the occupier 
of this chair, whoever he may be, and you will 
find it an enormous advantage to be able to 
I very much 
wish more of the younger men would take 
part in our discussions here. 

When you once get started in independent 
practice there will be hosts of matters 
coming before you on which you will only 
have your own judgment to guide you. You 
are sure to make some mistakes, but do 
not be unduly discouraged by them; you 
will learn more from mistakes than in any 
other way. I must just say one word 
on what has been a vexed question ever 
since I took any interest in this Institute- 
I mean competitions. Whatever may be 
one’s personal views on competitions, I do 
not for one moment suppose we shall ever 
get rid of them. From the point of view 
of the promoters, I do not think the best 
method of getting the most suitable design 15 
by competition, because, however carefully you 
may draw your conditions, you can never em- 
body in them all the small points which ought 
to be and would be considered by the designer 
if he were in constant touch with those whose 
requirements he is trying to meet; but from 
the competitoc’s point of view—painful as must 
be the aggregate waste of time and energy—it 
seems to me that there was a great deal of 
force in the remarks made by Mr. Wills a few 
weeks ago in this room. He said that a mai 
starting in practice cannot possibly have his 
time fully occupied, and that he had better 
waste his time going in for competitions than 
in other ways, and there is no doubt you may 
learn a great deal by endeavouring to work 
out actual problems of design ; but you ought to 
work them out conscientiously, and not slur 
over the difficulties, or you will be apt to ge 
into slovenly ways of work, and there is always 
the danger of being led to put telling bits o! 
design into the elevations without looking alter 
the construction. And if you do goin esa 
petitions, when the award is made | a 
help thinking the losers would best const 
their own dignity by accepting their defeats 1 
silence. Of course, I am assuming a con 
scientious assessor and promoters who mean 
loyally to accept his award. No words ae 
too strong to stigmatise cases 1n uee 
assessors’ awards are upset for no intelligi 
reason except gross nepotism ; but I hope 7 ] 
cases are growing rarer, and this Institute ! : 
feel sure, always desirous of doing its 
keep competitions clean, fair, and above e 

The field of an architects practice 18 € 
it is now so extensive & 


widening, and, in fact 
Bauer rom entering on it 
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not therefore be judged with too great severity year disappointing, as, thovg. the number of 
from a practical standpoint. The subjects/ designs submitted was large, there was no 
included in the prize list of the Institute] single one among them which unmistakably 
covered a very wide field, ranging from the} excelled ; indeed, he might say that there was 
literary side, as instanced by the essay, to the] not one which could be regarded as quite satis- 
eminently practical, as evidenced by the Grissell | factory. The subject—a Royal mausoleum— 
Medal. The study of old work was encouraged} wa: a purely architectural one, calling for the 
in the competitions for the Pugin Studentship | highest development of the art, and the condi- 
and the Institute Medal, of colour in that for | tions supplied a plan which was one of 
the Owen Jones Prize, while design, the} Palladio’s unworked-out sketches. Competi- 
ultimate end and aim of all these studies, was | tors were thus at liberty to devote the whole of 
invited in the subjects given for the Soane| their thought and study to the architectural 
Medallion and the Tite Prize. Any student who | treatment of the subject, and it was fully 
had taken, year by year, one of these subjects | expected that at least one or two very fine 
would, he ventured fo think, when the list was | designs would have been elicited, especially as 
exhausted, have passed through a course of study | so much attention was at present being 
which would be of infinite value to him in|devoted to Italian architecture. The Tite 
after years, and would equip him with a fund | bequest was made with a view to pro- 
of knowledge which would stand him in good | moting the study of Italian architecture, 
stead in the stress of practice, when little time] and by that time should be understood the 
or opportunity was left for theoretical study. | architecture of Palladio and his contempo- 
The standard of work submitted had alwaysbeen| raries and followers. This did not appear 
a high one, the prize designs and drawings|to be clearly realised by many of the com- 
usually being among the most notable pub-| petitors, and year by year the Council were 
lished during the year, and this occasion} compelled to pass over a number of very 
formed no exception. Except in one or two/ excellent designs because they did not fulfil 
particulars he thought the work might bear|this essential condition. The design which 
comparison with the best of former years ;} received the award this year, “Lion Heart,” 
indeed, some of it seemed to be a step in| by Mr. C. Gascoyne, might be said to owe its 
advance. In regard to the Soane Medallion, it} position rather to negative than positive merit. 
was gratifying to be able to say that the} While it failed in dignity and impressiveness, 
quality of many of the designs (for a large|it was the design against which the fewest 
swimming-bath) was much higher than last] objections could be urged on a careful ex- 
year, when the Council felt compelled to] amination of its details. The dome could not, 
withhold the medal ; but this year there were j| however, be said to be strictly Italian, and its 
several designs, any one of which might have | outline was not very pleasing, and the entrance 
received the award. The site given being an | portico or porch was open to criticism for the 
open one, untrammelled by any restrictions, it | manner in which the columns were introduced 
was curious to note that out of the sixteen|on each side of a narrow rusticated pilaster. 
competitors no fewer than twelve should| The drawings were well thought out, and the 
have preferred to arrange their main! design of the interior was satisfactory. 
frontage and entrance at one end, the remain-| Mr. Hare then referred toseveral other designs 
ing four only utilising the side, the length] inthe Tite competition. Proceeding, he said that 
of which he should have thought would, the Grissell Medal had this year attracted six 
offer the most architectural possibilities. The f| competitors, the design being for the roof over 
end frontage and entrance had tempted many | a picture gallery. ‘che competition being for 
competitors to duplicate the accessory rooms | construction only, one did not necessarily look 
asked for in order to balance the grouping, a | for exceptional merit in an artistic sense. It 
licence which was hardly contemplated and | was, however, interesting to find that the best 
was barely legitimate. It was never intended | design constructionally was generally also the 
that the schedule of accommodation should be | best artistically, which tended to show that the 
strictly and rigidly adhered to, but it should | practical mind could sometimes descend to 
not be necessary to materially vary it in order | consider the pleasing of the eye. Or should 
to{produce a satisfactory design. These re-| he reverse the remark? Of the six designs 
marks applied with the greatest force tothe|/two only had adopted what was generally 
prize design, that submitted by Mr. Fulton| accepted as the most satisfactory method of 
under the motto “Iona” ; indeed, to such an [lighting ; that was by continuous skylights 
extent had he exceeded the prescribed limits, | along each side, leaving the central portion 
that the selection of his design was seriously | solid—a rather difficult method to treat success- 
jeopardised on that ground alone, and it was | fully. The selected design, by Mr. L. U. 
only owing to its undoubted superiority in] Grace, was shown in a set of careful drawings, 
other respects that itreceived the award. This] which would no doubt result satisfactorily in 
design was an extremely fine one from the/ execution. On the whole, all the designs 
architectural point of view, exhaustively] reached a high level of merit. Turning now 
thought out in every detail, brilliant in| to those competitions which did not involve 
draughtsmanship, and though a little wanting | design, but which were devoted to the study of 
in some respects in reticence and inclined to| old buildings, he was pleased to note that 
be overdone, still, taken all in all, a masterly | excellent work was again submitted by all 
composition, reflecting the greatest credit on | competitors. ‘There is evidence of an amount 
its author. , of enthusiasm and love of their art which leads 
Mr. Hare then briefly referred to some of the] us to look forward hopefully to the future 
other designs in the competition. Proceeding| at the hands of those who will shortly be 
he said that several competitors did not appear] entering upon active practice.” Speaking of the 
to have realised that the treatment was intended | competition for the Silver Medal, he said it 
to be architectural, and had regarded the| was one of the most valuable of the series, in 
problem as one to be solved by engineering] that it ensured the careful measurement and 
rather than architecture, a mistake which | delineation of interesting old buildings, thus 
ought not to be possible, for the one should| forming a permanent record which might 
comprise and be necessary to the other. Few]become of great importance in the future, 
of the authors had successfully grappled with | when the originals should have succumbed to 
the difficulty of the dressing- boxes, which | the hands of the vandal or the ravages of time. 
ought not to have been impossible of treat-| For the student, too, there was no work which 
ment if not regarded from a too practical} could give so thorough an insight into the 
standpoint. The chimney-stack had also| details and methods of the masters of the past, 
proved a serious stumbling-block, and not ajas the actual measuring and plotting of the 
single author had attempted the solution by | buildings. Sketching was good, but measuring 
twin towers, which, in a Classical or Renais- j was better. The interest in the Owen Jones 


=. a good deal of devolution of the manifold 
‘> duties undertaken by architects, And I see 
no reason why this should turn out to the 
detriment of the architect. On the art side 
he can be associated with the sculptor, the 
painter, and the mosaic worker, and on the 
scientiic side why not with the engineer ? 
Quite recently this Institute urged the desir- 
ability of associating an architect with an 
+ engineer in bridge design, and I am confident 
"2 it would often be desirable to associate a pro- 
= sessional civil engineer with an architect in 

the case of large buildings where difficult 
i problems of support or construction have to 
`- þe considered, the best arrangement of electric 
wiring, and so forth. I would be the last to 
undervalue the great assistance which an 
architect receives from what I may call the 
specialist manufactwers with whom we so 
frequently have to consult, but personally 
| am disposed to think the better plan 
would be to put tbeir work under the direct 
supervision of a professional engineer, who 
could draw up the specification embodying the 
conditions under which the work is to be 
carried out. But this is a question which 
w. scarcely comes within the limits of an address 
to students. The very wideness of the feld 
x covered by an architect’s practice, with all its 
ss manifold responsibilities, has, however, its 
i7. compensations. As your practice increases 
‘you need never be haunted by the dread 
= of monotony. Your work will probably 
‘take you aheld into various parts of the 
‘© country, and every fresh building which 
i. you have to design will present new diffi- 

culties as to site, aspect, accommodation, &c., 

which it is a never-ending pleasure to try to 
. overcome. Architecture is so many-faceted, 
~> and touches so many planes of modern 
life—ecclesiastical, municipal, commercial, and 
x» todiale-that an architect ought above all other 
t men to be broad-minded and to avoid any- 
tz thing like cliqueism or a haughty bearing 
; « towards his fellows. Remember that, however 
-= fascinating and lofty may be your designs, the 
2 effectof your buildings when finished depends 
2 hot upon yourself but upon the builder who 
<1 carries out your designs, the foreman who 
yi looks after the work, and even ‘the individual 
ir. carpenter who fits a moulding or the labourer 
rą. who mixes the concrete, and if you cultivate 
broad sympathies you will find all through your 
life that you will remain a student, and will be 
learning lessons every day, and this will tend 
to keep your brain clear and your mind 
z  Teceptive, 

In these few remarks I have endeavoured 
merely to touch upon some of the matters of 
interest to students as to which a word of 

¿y advice or caution may be useful, but you must 

~»  filin the details yourselves, always remem- 

| bering that so honourable and inspiring a pro- 

+: fession demands that those who practise it 

| should always uphold a high standard of 
honour among themselves, 

In conclusion, let me heartily congratulate 
those of you who have come here to-night to 
receive the prizes which you have so thoroughly 
deserved. Mr, Hare will give you some detailed 
citicasms on the work which has been sub- 
mitted, and I will only aay that I think the 
collection of drawings which has been on view 

(he last fortnight is a really remarkable one, 
and shows an aggregate of labour, study, and 
‘kill which cannot be too highly commended. 
And you who have not been fortunate enough 
lo Win prizes are also to be congratulated, for 
you have shown a steady perseverance in 

l working out your designs which will certainly 

z fot tarn out to be lost labour, and you will 

pe “a a great deal by observing how others 

a ave gobover the difficulties which perplexed 

ee Do not be unduly depressed by your 
ee aulures nor elated by your successes, but let 

*.. €ach only stimulate you to further endeavours. 

heartily wish you all possible success in your 
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fature careers,” sance design, would, he thought, have been a} Studentship was fully maintained this year. 
ae a . | legitimate treatment. It was also difficult toj Whether the colouring was not in some cases 
: Noles on Students’ Designs. see why so few of the best designs had | formed rather by a desire to produce a pictorial 


introduced lighting from the roof, which was'than a truthful effect was open to serious 
almost an essential in a swimming-bath, and question. He supposed colour was a thing 
was surely not beyond the wit of man to com- | which no two people saw alike. He was also 
pass without much sacrifice of appearance. struck by the fact that tbe large majority of the 
One noticed, with some interest, that the most studies were of mosaic, Della KRobbia, and 
successful designs were those which had kindred materials, and that there were practic- 
drawn their inspiration from the baths of ally no drawings of painted decoration, which 
Caracalla, a motive which bid fair to prove aj would probably be of much more practical 
sort of universal recipe for many of our: service. A vast amount of labour had been 
problems, from a cathedral downwards, and: expended in showing minutely each separate 
one was fain to admit that a worse model tessera of a floor or roof, and while one could 
might have been selected. not but admire the patience and care devoted 

The drawings for the Tite Prize wcre this to the work, it was impossible to avoid a feel- 
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L geai H. T. Hare then read a criticism of the 
a? ra and drawings submitted for the prizes 
Cone identships, 1901-1902, He said that 
Ge Kon pings not, in looking round the exhibi- 
ae ae ail to be struck by the vast amount of 
habe an ers labour which the students who were 
the patie had expended on their work, and 
ae fe ic should weigh well his words that he 
aay a . not on the one hand omit any beneficial 
ye identa or on the other discourage or mis- 
Ah uk an earnest and meritorious worker. 
ne bes also to be borne in mind that the 
ve “Ens Were the work of students and must 
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ing that some of this energy might have been 
better employed. 

The Chairman then delivered the prizes and 
studentships. For a full list of the successful 
competitors see our issue for January 25, p. 78. 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A., proposed 
a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman and 
Mr. Hare for their admirable addresses. The 
vexed question in architecture nowadays of 
whether there is any style or too many 
styles, proved that art was but tradition. Art 
was based on what had been taught us by our 
fathers and mothers, and it was only beautiful 
when it was human, and when it was human it 
was never without sentiment. We must there- 
fore graft upon the trunk of tradition the senti- 
ment that fed us. And we must not judge 
‘modern work too acutely, for we were too much 
in the midst of it to form a correct judgment. 

Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., President of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, seconded the 
vote of thanks. Perhaps one way to forget 
style was to sink ourselves in human needs, 
for that, after all, was the basis of all archi- 
tectural expression. Refinement of mind and 
thought was to be used quite unconsciously in 
the service of our fellow-men, and when that 
was so there was no room to think of style at 
all; the first duty would seem to be to make 
their buildings meet the necessities. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 
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The Chairman briefly replied for himself and 
Mr. Hare and announced that the next meeting 
would be held on the 17th inst., when Mr. 
F. W. Bedford will read a paper on “ Baldassare 
Peruzzi.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


The annual dinner of the Institute will be 


held on Thursday, June 7y, at the Whitehall 
Rooms, Hotel Metropole. 


ed 


THE ABBEY GATE-HOUSE, CERNE 
ABBAS, DORSET. 


THE now melancholy and perishing town- 
let of Cerne Abbas (in Domesday Book 
“Cernel,” or “Cerneli’’), about eight miles 
north from Dorchester, traces its ruin, like so 
many similar places, to the suppression of the 
Abbey in its midst; which was unhappily fol- 
lowed by the destruction of most of the con- 
ventual buildings. The drawing here given 
represents the chief fragment which remains 
standing. 

The only relics of the Abbey Church itself 
are some broken mouldings lying in a farm- 
house garden, portion of an altar-piece built 
up in a cottage wall, and some trefoiled work 
of almost Greek delicacy, now fixed over the 
churchyard doorway. From these fragments 
it appears that the church must have been 
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much earlier in date than the gateway, and 
withal a beautiful example of the pre 
geometrical Decorated style. Not one stone 
it now remains upon another, and those visitors 
to the lonely spot who care to attempt a 
medizeval problem may sit and Sagara 
from the position of the Abbey House, ape 
few other walls still erect, whereabouts cou 
have been situate the church and cloison ~ 
not an easy question to decide. The site a 
cunningly chosen one in an attractive = 
and the buildings, when at their best, m i 
have been among the fairest sights ree 
England—fronted by fish-ponds, baie 
vineyards (according eee and by 
lofty, green “ Giant’s Hill.” 

Scie archzeologists have doubted r i 
gateway could have been wide enough 10 an 
chief entrance to the Abbey; and have fi 
posed it the entrance to the Abbots ie 
picturesque surroundings make it a pi k 
subject for sketchers, but so far as sible 
aware no drawing of it to scale 1$ aol the 
The present one is by Mr. G. Gifford, w 
office of Sir A. W. Blomfield & pe The 
measurements taken by him on the spo H aris, 
drawing was sent to us by Mr. Ten neigh. 
the eminent novelist, who lives in t : i 
bourhood and takes a great bi ag 
antiquities, and we have much pleasar 
lishing it at his request 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


An ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association was held on Friday last week in 
the Meeting-room of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, Re- 
gent-street, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, President, 
in the chair. 

The minutes were read and confirmed, and 
the following gentlemen were elected members 
of the Association :—Messrs. H. H. Christie, 
A. L. W. Sampson, and R. J. Wilkinson. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Hon. Secretary, an- 
nounced that the second spring visit would 
take place on February 15 to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, by permission of Mr. Aston 
Webb. i 

New Premises Fund. 

The Chairman announced the following 
additional donations to the New Premises 
Fund, i.c., the Worshipful Company of Mer- 
chant Taylors, 105/.; and Messrs. M. Garbutt, 
Ilol. tos.; A. T. Walmisicy, 5/. 5s.; C. B. 
Arding, 5l. 5s.; E. H. Parkes, 2/. 2s.; A. H. 
Ryan-Tenison, 2/. 28.; an “A. A. Student,” 
ui. 163. 6d. (the result of passing the hat 
round); W. E. Hewitt, 1/. 1s.; V. Wilkins, 
Uv. us.; and D. A. Forster, ıl. The 
total amount received or promised is now 
3,7021. 148. 6d. , 

The Chairman said he had heard disappoint- 
ment expressed that the amount was not larger, 
but seeing that the Christmas recess had 
occurred since the appeal for donations to the 
fund was first made, he thought the result was 
very satisfactory. 

lt was announced that a meeting of the 
Discussion Section would take place on the 
yth inst, when Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth would 
read a paper on “Stained Glass.” 

The Chairman announced the commence- 
ment of the following classes, /.¢., ‘‘ Perspec- 
tive,” February 12, Mr. W. G. B. Lewis 
lecturer ; “ Ventilation, Lighting, and Heating,” 
February 13, Mr. Max Clarke lecturer. 


” 


“Originality” in Architectural Design. 


Mr. C. Harrison Townsend then read the 
following paper :— 

I deplore the inefhiciency of the presentment 
of to-night’s subject, the more that I feel it to 
be quite one of the most important that you 
could meet to consider. For it does not pro- 
pose to add to minds, perhaps already largely 
stored, another item or series of items of know- 
ledge, but it offers for consideration what to do 
with the sum total of all the learning you have 
up to now acquired, and will in the future 
acquire, And it suggests the subjection of the 
isolated facts of learning to a synthesis that 
shall resolve them into one organic whole. 

Lectures on styles, papers on materials, 
demonstrations on methods, these and the 
daily experiences of your work, aH help to fill 
your,minds with the data of certain indis- 
pensable knowledge. Yet even profiting to 
the full by these opportunities, and bringing to 
them even the most unflagging industry and 
the most retentive of memories, you are then 
face to face with the question of how to get the 
most complete outcome from this mental 
equipment. And the doubt arises whether a 
store of facts and a mass of knowledge are all 
that go to the making of an architect. Does 
the fact that you are—even generously and 
widely—educated, that you have at your finger- 
lips any amount of knowledge of materials and 
construction, and that you possess a full 
acquaintance with the historical remains of 
architecture handed down to us from other 
days—does all this do more than make you 
ready to be an architect? Does it, as a matter 
of fact, constitute you one in the proper sense 
of the word? And, unless something breathes 
these dry bones of knowledge and tradition 
into life, is their possessor more than a skilful 
“practitioner ” — a thoughtful and cultivated 
“professional man ? ” 

[am here by no means raising the tattered 
banner on which is inscribed the wearying 
question, “Is architecture an Art or a Pro- 
fession?” I care little whether it be an art, 
or a profession, or, for the matter of that, a 

trade. Whichever we term it, however, a 
man's fitness to be and claim to call himself an 
architect are not to be estimated and gauged 
by the measuring-standard of what he has 
learnt. It is not by what he knows, but by 
what he does with what he knows that he shail 
be Judged. _It is for him to throw into the 
crucible of his own nature all his learning and 
all his knowledge, there to be fused and made 
one, and out of that melting-pot to draw an 
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That is to say, that too 
great a regard for that course and those 
mysteries, or, to put it otherwise, the attach- 
ment of undue importance to formulze and 
rules causes a positive atrophy of the imagina- 
tive and creative faculty, by which an artist— 
the architect as well as the painter and sculptor 
—should claim to be appraised. 

“ To follow foolish precedents, and wink 

With both our eyes, is easier than to think.” 

Yet precedents and traditions must need 
exist and endure in every art, and it would be 
presumptuous to claim to be in art absolutely 
free, and to have shaped oneself rather than to 
have been made by the great thoughts and the 
great men that were of old time before us. 
There is no logical standpoint for him who 
disclaims and disavows all reference to, all 
dependence upon, all reverence for the past, 
and whose ideal is the substitution of his 
own ignorant lawlessness, for the lessons 
handed down to him from other times. 
Such a one, I imagine, would, without 
remonstrance, accept and adopt the term 
“‘anti-historical ” applied the other day in one 
of our weekly papers to express the aims in art 
of one of those architects whose views I am 
trying to put before you to-night, and could 
not consistently rejoin that he claimed to be 
individual in expression—not original and 
creative. Nor could he further maintain, as 
that criticised architect would, that he was in 
fact more truly historical and following more 
closely along the lines of architectural evolu- 
tion than the many mimics of the forms into 
which architects of distant countries, or of by- 
gone days, have cast their thoughts and their 
ideals. 

Here, let me ask, is there justification for 
alleging that any— or, at all events, let 
me say that any considerable number of— 
architects have in set terms foresworn 
allegiance to tradition, and have claimed the 
right to apply the word “original” to their 
works ? I think not. Individual in method of 
expression, yes ; non-resurectionists of long- 
since dead and buried styles, yes; haters of 
mimicry of earlier forms that were expressions 
of earlier wants and needs, again, yes. I know 
those who are glad to come under those cate- 
gories, and I venture to think that in their 
hands lies the future of our art. 

Yet remember, that in thus doing your best 
to make your architecture speak To-day rather 
than the Past, you are not to strive, of set 
purpose, to be what you or others may call 
“original.” As Lowell says in one of his 
letters, “ When a man aims at originality, 
he acknowledges himself unoriginal.” You 
will find it both grand ideal and hard task 
enough to try to let your work reflect you 
yourself, and to give it a personal and indi- 
vidual character. If it thus bears your own 
impress what more “originality ” need it have 
or can it have ? 

But this quality must come of itself ; it must 
result not from the attempt to do what other 
men have never yet done, but from your wish 
to shape your work so because it seems to you 
the best solution of the problem before you. 
And, having worked out this—your own— 
solution you neither adopt nor, on the other 
hand, repudiate it, because others have arrived 
at this result before you. 

We have in architecture, as I have said 
above, a speaking living tongue, and if the 
thick mists of custom and conventions allowed 
us to see it, nothing can be more illogical than 
for us of to-day to borrow the language of 
Byzantium or Florence, or Amsterdam, in 
which to give our message in this Year of 
Grace 1902, or to rely upon a thirteenth or 
fourteenth century vocabulary as a means of 
expressing architecturally our own religious 
needs and aspirations. While our language, 
as we now read or speak it, comes to us 
enriched by that of other days, it yet has the 
distinct stamp and impress of its time, and to 
express our wants, or tell our tale, one to 
another, we do not, in book or conversation, 
deliberately adopt the spelling or the speech of 
Chaucer, or of John Florio, or even of Addison. 

Yet is not this precisely what we do in 
architecture? Is not the measure of praise 
bestowed upon a modern building in exact 
proportion to the faithfulness with which its 
designer has worked on the lines of other 
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what country—Holland, Italy, or France: Is 
a man ashamed, as he sl:ould be, when he is 
told that his building (//s, mind you, finished 
to-day or yesterday, in 1902, in 1901) is “so 
faultlessly Elizabethan that it might well be 
taken for an old building of that date?” Does 
he feel insulted, as he should, when he is 
assured that “in general design as in every 
detail his church is conceived and worked out 
in a thirteenth-cer.tury style ?” 

I know it will here be said that there are less 
extreme cases than these, and I shall be 
reminded that there exists that vaguely 
qualifying phrase, ‘a free treatment ” of such- 
and-such a style, which is supposed to repre- 
sent a saving grace, and to oblige us to approve 
a design, which is not, like those others, all 
copyism, but one with, say, 75 per cent. of 
imitation and 25 per cent. of “free treatment.” 
This seems to me to be a distinct concession 
towards the point of view I am speaking of, 
and even this modicum of freedom is to be 
welcomed, and we ought to be thankful for, at 
any rate, such proportions as I have suggested. 
Yet these might conceivably be reversed if the 
architect’s mental attitude when face to face 
with a problem of design, were different to— 
and, as I think, more logical than—the usual 
one, and one might then hope to find, let us 
say, 75 per cent. of spontaneous individual 
personal feeling in the design, and the 25 per 
cent. residue, if it did happen to be reminiscent 
of other and preceding work, would not, at all 
events, be so because of an avowed desire to 
recognise closeness to the designs of earlier 
men as the ideal towards which one should 
strive. 

An architect may (and I am, as I have said 
before, glad to say he usually does) tone down 
the rigid exactitude of a sheer copy by more 
or less admixture of his “free treatment.” 
But how often does he not sit down at his 
drawing-table with the acknowledged intention 
of producing a “ Gothic design ’'—a “ Renaiss- 
ance design” (both of them with—or without 
—that wonderful “ free treatment ”) — or, 
indeed, as it sometimes happens to-day, a 
design in which all architectural graces are to be 
laboriously and effectually omitted altogether ? 
And selecting from a well-stored memory—I 
refrain from suggesting dependence upon 
Kodak, or reference to sketch-book—a certain 
form, or fashion, or style, does he not proceed 
to clothe his building with the particular 
material his mental pattern-book suggests, and 
to rely for his design more upon the achieve- 
ments of the past, than upon his own invention, 
and his own imagination of the present ? 

I have said more than once he may refer to 
and ask the past to help him to a solution ; he 
must not depend on it to find him that solu- 
tion. 

In literature, a few years ago, we were all 
keenly touched to hear an American critic of 
much note tell us that “all the tales have been 
told.” He was more wrong than even most 
makers of epigram, and we felt that while — 
men and women are, and while lives are 
happy—or are sad, and while hopes are 
hoped—or frustrated, and while hearts are 
blithe—or breaking, there are still at each 
turn, and every moment, tales, comic and 
tragic both, unwritten, it is true, but there, and 
only waiting the writer. 

And in our own art, are all the tales 
exhausted, and are we at best to repeat—in 
perhaps slightly, very slightly ditferent words 
—those that our fathers told, with here a 
change of adjective, and there an added ora 
diminished emphasis, with this trifling omis- 
sion, that small addition ? Did our tales, ours 
as architects, stop short a hundred years ago, 
leaving us tongue-tied and silent, unless we 
speak a Georgian speech, and talk in the 
eighteenth-century words of our great-grand- 
fathers ? (I do not stop here to ask if even their 
architectural utterances were the best to which 
they might have attained, and if they—and 
their fathers in turn—were not, at most, speak- 
ing in a kind of dog-Latin—or dog-Roman 
rather—more false and unnatural even than 
the would-be Classic Pastorals and Eclogues of 
their literature. That would be to discuss 
what thcir aims might and should have been. 
I am considering what ours of to-day should 
be. 

As their language helps us of to-day to 
speak, so their architecture is an element in 
our education ; and education should merely 
fit us for that design for which we too often 
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find it substituted. If, in a given building, 
we have, for instance, to carry a weight, 
let us admit that our beam or bressummer 
need not necessarily be borne by a column 
modelled, with more or less faithfulness 
of copy, upon what the Greeks, or the 
Romans, or the builders of the Middle Ages 
have done before us. It is our weight, to be 
carried in our way, and it is for us to think out 
the problem of how best to make and shape 
and fashion the column to do our work, not 
to solve our difficulty by borrowing their 
method. 

Sydney Smith's profane one, who was, like 
Talleyrand’s pcre de famille, capable de tout, 
and who even went so far as to speak “ dis- 
paragingly of the equator,” was, I imagine, the 
most orthodox of persons compared with him 
who, in this room and to this audience, ven- 
tures to breathe a doubt as to the supremacy 
and all-but-sacred character of the Corinthian 
column, and whose architectural agnosticism 
looks with the same unorthodox eye alike upon 
the “ Five Noble Orders of Architecture” and 
the various “ Periods” under which archzo- 
logical architects have tried to catalogue 
Gothic architecture. 

Such a profession of want of faith is sure to 
be met—I have heard it over and over again— 
by what is supposed to be a crushing ad 
hominem rejoinder. The sceptic is told that 
till he shall, in the first place, himself produce, 
or, in the second, shall put forward evidence 
that it is possible for himself or others to pro- 
duce a column that shall approach even within 
measurable distance of the Greek model, it 
were better that he held his presumptuous 
tongue, and—like his interlocutor—were con- 
tent to recognise that the Corinthian order 
gives architects the best and highest and final 
expression of the column possible. And, fur- 
ther, that thus recognising it, he should feel 
happy and grateful for so good a thing to 
copy. (Of course, by the way, he need not 
adopt the actual word “copy,” but may use 
the more refined method of expressing the 
same thing, and refer to it as his “prece- 
dent” or “the source of his inspiration.”’) 
In answer to which I would urge that, while 
no art is entirely and absolutely “upon all 
fours” with another, and admitting that 
analogy is generally a somewhat specious 
method of argument, I think it quite a fair and 
legitimate request to ask you to put to your- 
selves fora moment this problem of depend- 
ence upon the great achievements of the past 
in the terms of another art. Let us see, for 
instance, how it looks when presented to us, 
not as an architectural, but as a literary ques- 
tion. Ps 

There were great Greek architects—say, for 
example, Callimachos, or Scopas, or Ictinos— 
who wrought with their highest power and skill 
upon a certain factor in design common to 
them all—the Corinthian column—and pro- 
duced examples of this beautiful feature 
which are recognised as reaching the 
highest possible point of attainment of 
which it is capable. They obeyed at the 
same time all the necessary conditions—their 
column has base, shaft and capital; it has 
proportion ; it suggests strength where that 
quality and expression are called for, and 
elegance, where zesthetic claims demand it. 
The result is beautiful beyond question. 

Well, let us now, as our parallel in literature, 
turn to poetry, and taking the sonnet, let us 
posit for the sake of my illustration, that 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and Keats have 
written the finest and most perfect verse, in 
this particular form, of which our Janguage 
can boast. And, for the further purposes of 
my argument, I take these, the three greatest 
writers of sonnets, asthe equivalents in litera- 
ture to those who created the most perfect 
productions of Greek architecture. Then, if 
we regard both these great architects and 
these great poets from the same logical stand- 
point, it is no straining of argument that puts 
us tinto the position to paraphrase what we 
already say to the modern architect, and to cry 
to the would-be sonnet-writer of to - day, 
“Hands off! The most supreme shape in 
which you feel your thoughts could mould 
themselves is not for you ! Do you forget that 
through Shakespeare, or Wordsworth, or 
Keats, the greatest sonnet that the world has 
seen has already come into being ° With 

erfection thus attained, why ask us to be 
satished with less? Are you then so presump- 
tuousas to offer us your own poor thoughts in 
your own halting words simply because they 


are yours, an 


can you speak your own message? No! The 
best is written, and for you remains at most 
humbly and reverently to offer us more or less 
imitative variants of that great work.” 

Do not misunderstand meon an important 
point in connexion with this illustration. I 
am taking the sonnet—a form common to all 
poets—as the parallel to the column in general 
—a feature common to all architecture. You 
cannot allege that my position is the ridiculous 
one that because great men have used them 
we ought to abandon the sonnet-form in 
poesy, or the column in our own art. My 
point isthat in architecture we copy—whether 
we call it so or not—what we consider the 
very finest example of the past, calling the 
result architecture, and it would be but a 
mere “ parity of reasoning ” if we were in the 
same way to copy absolutely the most perfect 
sonnet of Shakespeare and to call that result 
our poetry. It should influence every poet ; 
no poet should copy it. The column of Ictinos 
should influence every architect ; no architect 
should copy it. 

Or let us imagine, again, a poet of the past 
who has breathed into his verse the fullest 
and most satisfying expression of the mystery 
and beauty of the dawn, and whose noble 
lines reveal to us, in highest degree, its very 
soul and essence. Is, let me ask, the wonderful 
and supreme beauty of this achievement of 
formerjdays to silence, as if it were sacrilege, the 
voice of later poets who also hear what 
Nature has to say when another day is born ? 
Are they to be told that it is for them pre- 
sumption to try to sing the dawn, and that its 
spirit and sentiment, and charm and beauty 
have been, once and for all, seized hold of, and 
cast into so perfect a form that it is rank 
profanation to touch the theme again ? 

It is only in bricks and stone that we express 
our wants and ideals by means of borrowed 
Elizabethan phrases rather than in our 
vernacular ; only in our churches that we 
imitate the archaism of Chaucer—an “ English 
undefiled ” it is true, but his of the fourteenth 
century, not ours of to-day. 

No Madonna that, say, Botticelli or Raphael 
ever painted has daunted a later artist from 
attempting the subject. Neither their work, 
nor that of another, whatever be its perfec- 
tion, will be looked upon as being so far the 
completest sublimation of all that man can say 
of woman's beauty and mother's love that he 
must regard that realisation of the subject as 
so perfect that neither he nor another should 
dare, without presumption, to put forward their 
own conception of it. Unlike the architect, he 
does not rest content with the low aim of copy- 
ing that work again and again, with such strict 
accuracy, or such slight deviations as his nature 
may suggest, or to which his technical skill be 
equal, 

I am not contending that copyism does not 
find its way into other arts than ours, but I do 
urge that at most they copy the methods, the 
technique, the principles of other men and 
other schools ; they do not, like us architects, 
copy the actual work. Our only invention is 
in the rearrangement of other men’s thoughts ; 
our only thought how to redispose other men’s 
inventions. And even if in some degree 
imitation and copyism exist in the other arts, 
ours is the only one based upon it. 

Wedo not and we will not call it copyism 
or imitation, but we use a hundred and one 
qualifying expressions to soften down those 
words. We talk of our “precedent,” our 
“source of inspiration,” of the “freedom with 
which such-and-such a style has been treated,” 
of the “fresh and clever way in which the 
architect has dealt with his limitations of 
style,” and so on, and so on. But all these 
phrases do is to express that the work is 
not a strict copy; that it is but in part 
imitation; that the pretence is dropped 
at times, and it is not all mimicry. They 
do but mean that, here and there, the archi- 
tect was tempted to think for himself. As 
a matter of fact, these occasional lapses into 
heterodoxy are regarded with a good deal of 
that suspicion natural to the orthodox, and the 
regular practitioners are pained and shocked 
at any departure from those recognised and 
traditional formulz which they themselves 
have christened architecture. 

Yet, for myself, I welcome these lapses, and 
would fain see them more frequent and their 
scope wider, till at length the “free treat- 
ment ” spread over the whole building. 

You will remember that I spoke above of 
designs which were so far daring as to show 
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thought, as compared with three-quarters of 
dependence upon recognised style. I advo- 
cate no impossibility, or unattainable ideal 
when I plead for at least a reversal of those 
proportions, and that your work shall show 
your own personal thought and individual 
ideas as by far the larger element in the de. 
sign. Approach your problem with all your 
education and your knowledge at your back, 
but with the intention to compel that education 
and knowledge to work your will, and not to 
submit to their leading you away their captive 
and their slave. Face your design—your plan, 
or elevation, or tower, or door, or cornice—as 
your own work which you must do in your 
own way, resolving to infuse it with the quali- 
ties you feel it ought to possess to represent 
you, and not with those that memory points out 
as being necessary to some selected style. 

I am no despiser and contemner of that 
accumulated experience we call tradition, and, 
in asking for our release as architects from the 
necessity to conform to the styles of other days 
and countries, I recognise as much as any one 
the need of education, and that acquaintance 
with the highest achievements of other men 
that best fits us to express ourselves also at our 
best. As Sidney Lanier puts it, “ Once for all, 
in art to be free is not to be independent of 
any form ; it is to be master of many forms.” 

I am not asking you, as I said before, to try 
to be “ original,” but I am begging you not to 
copy. And to start intending to shape an 
architectural design upon the lines of any style 
must, of necessity, imply copyism on a greater 
or less scale. 

It is in placing individualism, fully equipped 
by education, before stylism that one sees the 
possibility of architecture becoming once more 
a speaking tongue, by the means of which 
man’s wants and ideals of to-day shall be 
clothed in the outward shape those wants and 
ideals ask, and not in the worn-out trappings 
of the past, or the mouldered cerements of 
times for ever dead. 

Let me conclude with one of E. Wharton’s 
apologues :— 

“There was once a man who had seen the 
Parthenon, and he wished to build his goda 
temple like it. 

But he was not a skilful man, and, try as he 
would, he could only produce a mud hot 
thatched with straw ; and he sat down and 
wept because he could not build a temple for 
his god. 

But one who passed by said to him, ‘There 
are two worse plights than yours. One isto 
have no god ; the other is to build a mud hut, 
and mistake it for the Parthenon !’” 

To which I add this as rider: “Nay,” said 
another passer-by, “ You would have built a 
better temple to your god had you had an ideal 
of your own, and so no need to copy—even 
the Parthenon.” 


Mr. H. T. Hare, in proposing a hearty vote 
of thanks to the lecturer for his extremely in- 
teresting paper, said the address contained 
many eloquent thoughts which really required 
much Consideration before one could discuss 
them. No one who heard the paper could fail 
to agree with much that it contained in refer- 
ence to the demoralising effect of mere 
copyism, but still, in condemning, as the 
lecturer did, the large amount of copying 
which one saw on all hands, he had not looked 
at the matter from quite as broad a point of 
view as he might have done. One should not 
look at the work which was carried out around 
one during two or three years, but should take 
a very much wider field and consider the work 
done, perhaps, during a century or two. The 
development of architecture, and other arts 
too, was not a matter of a few years ; it was 2 
matter of generations. Schools arose and 
declined, but each school depended upon all 
which had gone before, and he was rather 
inclined to think that in’ future generations, 
when the Victorian age was looked back upon, 
it would not be thought that we had been such 
copyists as possibly we thought ourselves at 
the present time. All architecture was based 
upon a study of tradition and what had gone 
before, and in every generation the majority 
men had only mediocre capacity, and in trans- 
lating studies into work they could not help 
producing more or less mere copies of the work 
they studied ; but there would always be one 
or two men: with sufficient originality and 
energy to produce something which would 
contain life and vigour and which would be 
above mere copyism. Without mentioning the 
names of contemporaries, there were those who 
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ived in recent years who were certainly 
i copyists. He did not think that any 
one could say that Street was a mere copyist, 
for there was a great deal more life in his 
work than could be attributed to mere copyism, 
and yet he worked in the Gothic style. Again, 
taking Classic work, no one would say that the 
work of Cockerell was mere copyism ; there 
was a great deal more than that in it, and a 
good many people now recognised the great 
merit of Cockerell’s work who would not have 
done so while he lived. The work of the men 
of the Renaissance revival, although it was 
done more or less on the lines of the Classic 
architects, could not possibly be said to be 
copyism. The work of Palladio and Inigo 
Jones was full of the greatest possible origi- 
nality, but at the same time it was being done 
on purely traditional lines. The great draw- 
hack to such generalisations as those Mr. 
Townsend had expressed was the personal 
element. It could not be expected that every 
one could have sufficient individuality to create 
original ideas, and, in so far as that was the 
case, he thought it was safer for the majority 
of men to confine themselves, perhaps, to 
working on purely traditional lines. At the 
same time he thought that Mr. Townsend’s 
paper could not fail to doa great deal of good 
in leading people, especially young men, to 
think for themselves and to strive alter same 
attempt at originality in their work. It was 
very important to impress on young men the 
necessity for study, and the fact that no 
amount of originality could possibly take the 
place of serious study. 

Mr. Francis Hooper, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said that Mr. Townsend had 
addressed them as a “learned society,” and he 
was afraid that they were hardly equal to some 
of the lecturer's flights of imagination. The 
element of tradition was an extremely im- 
portant thing, and even by following tradition 
most men found it extremely difficult to 
produce even second-rate buildings, to say 
nothing of first-rate ones. The element of 
“ originality” appeared to him rather to develop 
itself in handling of new problems which 
faced them in their work. He supposed that 
no one there who had designed any work had 
ever found the problem before thein exactly 
solved by some one else, and therefore 
“originality ” to an extent was thrust upon them. 
Itappeared to him that first of all they had to 
educate themselves to appreciate what were 
works of art—i c. buildings which would 
always hold their own as works of art—and 
then to get inspiration from them rather than 
trust to themselves and their own initiative in 
solving problems of mass and detail which had 
been worked out by men of accumulated 
experience. What he urged, in short, was 
that, with the enormous fund of resource 
in the work of our forefathers and our 
contemporaries, it was rather a dangerous 
matter for an inexperienced man to attempt 
{oopen up a new path. Mr. Townsend him- 
self was venturesome, and they were bound 
to respect the amount of individuality 
which marked his work, and that example 
would perhaps be an incentive to others; but 
the necessity was first of all to secure a know- 
ledge of good work, and from that to 
develop something that was better. As Mr. 
Hare had said, we were not able to appreciate 
properly the work of our own day. Without 
mentioning names, there were Royal Acade- 
micians who had greatly influenced their genera- 
tion by their work, but who had not striven 
alter originality, but had, particularly at the 
outset, closely followed the lines which had 
been laid down by their predecessors. Other 
gentlemen, who were honoured by them all, 
had given their work an originality which had 
not deprived it of its native characteristics, 
and had intluenced their generation and our 
national architecture in a way that would long 
survive. While appreciating very much Mr. 
Townsend's desire for young students to get 
olf the beaten track, he thought the advice 
needed to be taken with a great deal of caution. 
He thought it was probable, for instance, that 
Mr. Bolton, the head-master of the Day Schools, 
would prefer to take students through all 
branches of the past, and in the matter of 
design that he would indicate that where 
hew problems kad to be solved they should 
be solved on lines laid down in the past, feeling 
that it was better and safer to do so than t> 
attempt new methods in which experience 
had to be gained. 

Mr. F. Lishman said that, as had been said, 
the problem which faced them at cach period ! 
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was the crux of the whole matter, and there 
was no doubt that if they treated each problem 
honestly something original would come out 
of it. The danger was conscious originality, 
and for that reason it was probably a dangerous 
principle to preach originality. It led to a 
striving after originality when the times were 
not ripe for it. 

Mr. Alex. Wood, M.A., said that what the 
lectarer had said as to originality appeared to 
be perfectly sensible and just. Every writer 
or speaker had his own form, and could 
not be followed in every particular ; but, in the 
case of Mr. Townsend, he had based his 
demand on a thorough study such as the 
students of the Association had within their 
reach, and there was nothing to be offended 
with in his claim for originality so far. 
The only thing he (the speaker) was in doubt 
about was whether one could really be truly 
Original in art. Even if they did not 
consult books, they would find themselves 
almost insensibly following those things which 
they had seen about them all their life, and 
he did not think they could really escape from 
those associations any more than they could 
escape from their shadow. As to absolute 
copyism in work, he doubted if it was possible 
to copy. Take the most conventional thing— 
a church, say—and set out to design one in 
the Gcthic style. First of all there was the 
matter of funds, which were often quite 
insufficient for covering a large area with 
materials on the lavish medieval scale. In the 
medizeval days there was no such difficulty ; 
there was plenty of material, andthe work pro- 
duced was, for that reason alone, generally 
something quite different from a modern 
church. Then take a man like Pugin. There 
was not a man more servile in his adherence 
to the medieval period, but a large number of 
his churches did not in the least seem to be 
reproduced medieval work, and often Pugin 
had but limited means with which to erect his 
churches. The site sometimes absolutely 
determine i the form of a building, and was the 
most original part of it, though originality was 
generally looked for in the elevation, though 
that was a mistake, for the plan was the novel 
part of tne building, and what was put upon 
the site was dependent on the plan. Inthe 
lecture at the previous meeting an entirely 
new problem—the tall buildings which were 
being erected in America—was dealt with. 
He hoped we should never get in this country 
buildings of 300 ít, though it was quite 
possible we should get them 150 ft. high, and 
what, he would ask, were they to do in the 
way of precedent in those buildings? The 
oniy way to deal with such buildings archi- 
tecturally was, he thought, to take the lower 
stories and treat them as basement; but how 
to devise an adequate crowning member he 
did not know. His point was that the neces- 
sities of plan and materials were the dominant 
factor, and style would have to adjust itself. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said he was glad they had had 
that paper from Mc. Townsend, for he was, as 
far as he knew, an exponent of a school which 
came midway between two widely differing 
schools at the opposite poles of thought. 
They were not, however, so widely diffe. 
rent when one came to study what they 
taught. Mr. Townsend seemed to discount 
tradition very considerably, but he took the 
line that we should give a thorough basis 
of training to a young architect in what had 
gone before. That was the policy of the 
Association in its teaching, and he thought 
there could not be two opinions that, at any 
rate, a foundation inust be laid of a thorough 
grasp of what the best men had done in pasi 
periods. Then Mr. Townsend went on to say 
that individualism, i.c., the thought of each 
man’s own mind, should tind expression in 
everything he did. There could be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to that being a perfectly 
sound and healthy teaching, though the dititi- 
culty was how far could it be done? It had 
been put very plainly by some of the speakers 
that evening that the progress of individuality 
must be very slow, and the history of archi- 
tecture in all the great periods of its deve- 
lopment clearly pointed to this being the 
case: it was the same with all arts; it 
was the samc with literature especially. The 
English language, perfected by Shakespeare, 
had hardly undergone any change during the 
last three centuries, and when a man tried 
to be original in his vocabulary, he was 
generally pedantic, and failed to impress his 
views oí originality on the nation. One occa- 
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sionally found a word in one of the morning 
papers which seemed to be perfectly original 
and expressive, and which one felt sure would 
be adopted, but one never saw it again. In 
music, literature, painting, and even sculpture, 
Originality was very slow indeed to express 
itself, simply for the reason given by Mr. Hare, 
ic. that the vast majority of us were very 
commonplace in our views and thoughts, and 
had not the capacity to rise above a certain 
level, and therefore could not express what we 
did not feel ; and he (the speaker) was inclined 
to think that rather than have ignorant 
Originality he would prefer a very close adhe- 
sion to precedent, provided that that precedent 
was a beautiful one, and that the designer 
designed in good proportions and in the great 
principles which applied to their art. In our 
schools those principles should be insisted 
upon, for they applied everlastingly to what 
we have to do, and if a man had not the 
power to feel and express with innate beauty 
it was no use his thinking of being an 
architect, for he would never make one. 
But if he had that power he would make 
whatever he touched beautiful, and the more 
thought he gave to his work the more beautiful 
it would be, for the more expressive would 
be the individuality. The great point 
which Mr. Townsend had been trying to 
bring out was that they should master the past 
and not let the past master them. Take a 
practical illustration. Wren was very original, 
and it was due to the immense variety of novel 
design in the domes and turrets he put about 
London that the city was as beautiful as it was, 
and yet Wren adopted precedent in detail 
very largely—almost too much, some of them 
might have thought. It was the same with 
Inigo Jones, who had not nearly the same 
originality, but who had great power of pro- 
portion ; and Barry, too, in the Houses of 
Parliament. They were all original, in spite 
of belonging to the old school. It was the 
same with Mr. Bentley, who was doing such 
beautiful work : everything he did showed the 
same beautiful feeling ; and Mr. Norman Shaw 
and Mr. Waterhouse showed marked indi- 
viduality. With monumental work, however, 
it became more and more diflicult to be ori- 
ginal. Mr. Townsend practised what he 
preached, and a little church of his at Black- 
heath, near Albury, in Surrey, was a beautiful 
little work of its kind, all the conditions and 
requirements of which had been thought out 
very carefully, and the result was a real 
work of art. Some gentlemen of the school to 
which Mr. Townsend belonged went to far 
greater lengths. That school was certainly to be 
trusted when it urged that expressions of the 
past were not to be sljavishly followed. One 
must not forget, however, the limitations im- 
posed by clients, many of whom, he was 
afraid, would rather have commonplace work 
than beautiful work—not because it was com- 
monplace, but because they did not know 
the difference between the beautiful and the 
ugly. A midland architect said to him the 
other day: “I am sorry to say that the vast 
majority of people who build in our neigh- 
bourhood really prefer ugliness to beauty, and 
that is a very serious drawback and hindrance 
to our work.” The motto that evening was 
“Think, think, think.” If they tcok that to 
heart, they would never take anything for 
granted, and gradually, according to the 
capacity they had, they would improve the 
art they practised. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Townsend, in reply, said he was afraid 
he did not seem to have made himself sutfi- 
ciently clear on one point which had been 
tuuched upon by several speakers. He had re- 
pudiated, more than once, any recommenda- 
tion to altempt to be original. Over and over 
again he had said: Do not attempt to br. 
original; if you do attempt it you will not 
succecd. He remembered a few words hy 
Kipling, and he would quote them :— 

“When the flush of a new-born sun fell first on Eden’, 
green and gold, 

Our father Adain sat under the Tree and scratched with 
a stick in the mold ; 

And the first rude sketch that the world had scen was joy 
to his mighty beart, 

Till the Devil whispered behind the leaves: ' It's pretty, 
but is it Art?” 

The bearing of this on what he had been 
saying was that our forefather Adam in his 
“Arst rude sketch” ught lay claim to origi- 
nality ; Cain and Abel were the first copyist:. 
We could not escape the effect of what ha't 
prececcd us, and none could be original in 
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the primitive sense of the word; but what 
he said was that though we could not be 
original, it was the easiest thing in the 
world to avoid being mere copyists — if 
people would only believe it. People seemed 
to think that to be “ original ” they must set out 
to produce something that the world had 
never seen. It was not so; they were 
original enough when they produced something 
because they must. Let them leave out the 
cornice or anything else, if they liked, 
but not merely because someone else had done 
so. Proportions were not to be followed unless 
the work shaped best according to those pro- 
portions. They drew a column, say, because 
it pleased them, and were content to be judged 
as architects, artists, or inventors by that 
which pleased them, and consequently ex- 
pressed their individuality, and it did not 
matter if it Aapfpened to resemble something 
already done. It did matter if they had tried 
to do what someone else had done. 

The Chairman said that the next meeting 
would take place on the 14th inst., when Miss 
Ethel Charles would read a paper entitled : 
“A Plea for Women Practising Architecture” 
ca first paper ever read betore them by a 
ady. 

The meeting then terminated. 


—— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 


I.—CHRIST CHURCH, BRIXTON-ROAD. 


On Saturday, February 1, the Architectural 
Association paid the first spring visit of the 
session to Christ Church, Brixton-road. Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite is the architect, and, as 
might be expected, the visit proved more than 
usually interesting. 

A series of drawings had been arranged on 
a screen, and the Professor showed the mem- 
bers the paper history of the church from its 
first inception Some six years ago down to the 
last revised }-in. detail of the Brixton-road 
facade. He explained that the difficulties to be 
overcome were limited money and space, 
chancel at the west end, and, most important of 
all, the necessity for the whole congregation 
seeing and hearing, with ample provision for 
choir and organ for a singing congregation of 
at least 1,200. The way these ditticulties have 
been overcome is at once characteristic of the 
author and striking architecturally. Gothic 
tradition has been cast aside, and the reeult is 
a building aadapted in every way to the needs 
of twentieth-century requirements, and appeal- 
ing at once to the imagination by its inherent 
truthfulness both of construction and plan. 
Every seat in the church has a view of the 
pulpit, entirely unhampered by piers or 
colamns. The nave, with transepts of equal 
width, are thus clear floor space, the crossing 
being covered by a dome. The chancel is 
apsidal, with columns forming an ambu- 
latory, and a noteworthy feature is the fact 
that this ambulatory will be used by com- 
municants, the altar rail forming the inner 
arc and extending from column to column. 
The ceiling over the apse is a half dome, 
carried on the stone columns, the ambulatory 
being ceiled by barrel vaults. The windows 
in this are high up, and are partially screened 
by the columns. 

The dome is carried on four great brick 
arches 4 ft. 6 in. wide and perfectly plain and 
{lat in section. The square is reduced to an 
octagon by diagonal iron girders which will 
be frankly seen, the pendentives being formed 
in plaster. Ventilation is eftected by means of 
a shaft rising from the centre of the low inner 
dome to a cupular above the outer dome. The 
angles of the inner dome, which is formed by 
the intersection of eight vaults springing from 
the side of the octagon, are without ribs. 

The construction of the nave roof is by 
timber (pine) trusses carrying trussed purlins. 
The pitch is flat, and acoustic properties have 
been considered by forming a flat trunk in the 
centre under the apex, with returning slopes 
intersecting the main roof. The whole roof 
is boarded, and a curious effect has been 
obtained by a bold treatment of staining and 
leaving clean alternately short lengths of 
18 in. of the boarding forming a sort of diaper. 
The transept roofs are similar but with- 
out a main truss. In the present incom. 
plete state it is almost impossible to judge 
correctly the ultimate effect of this treatment, 
but it is certainly very strong and original. 

At the east-end to Brixton-road a large 


gallery has been placed which will contain the 
choir and organ, as well as a large number of 
sittings. The organ will be partially placed in 
the centre tower of this façade, and access to the 
gallery is directly from the outside by means 
of stairs on either side. 
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unable properly to ventilate and purify our 
sewers, or properly to ventilate and warm our 
houses, and in the satisfactory disposal of town 
and domestic refuse much remained to be 
done. 

Dr. Shirley Murphy submitted the toast of 
“The President,’ and said he regarded the 
union of Sir James Crichton-Browne with the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association as a most 
happy event, as his knowledge of and interest 
in the subjects with which they had specially 
to deal was of immense value to them. He 
had watched the development of the sanitary 
inspector, from a man who was no good for 
anything else, or a time-expired policeman or 
soldier, to a man with a certificate who now 
deals with questions formerly considered out- 
side his province. 

In replying, the President said that every 
epidemic left behind a number of people with 
their mental faculties shattered, and sanitary 
science would improve the department of 
mental hygiene. He suggested that a Minister 
of Health would be able to do much toaid 
them in their work. He had an announcement 
to make which would interest all of them. 
The solicitor to the Chadwick Trust had written 
stating that at the last meeting of the Trustees 
it was decided to offer a prize of 5ol. anda 
Chadwick medal to that member of the Sani- 
tary Inspectors’ Association whose ofhcial 
report or reports made during 1902 should, in 
the opinion of the Trustees, be most conducive 
to municipal or rural sanitation. He thought 
this offer was valuable as a recognition of the 
position the Association had obtained and an 
encouragement to its members. It would also 
keep green the memory of Edwin Chadwick, a 
pioneer of sanitation, in the hearts of those 
who were most likely to appreciate his work. 

The other toasts were “The Visitors” and 
“The Press.” During the evening an illv- 
minated address and a diamond ring were 
presented to Mr. W. H. Grigg, late Chairman 
of the Council. 


The general treat- 
ment being a narthex with a central tower. 
Space does not permit of a detailed de- 
scription, but externally the grouping of this 
eastern facade with the central tower, the long 
lines of red roof, and the green slate-covered 
dome behind it, is very powerful and effective. 

A grand effect of texture and scale has been 
obtained by keeping the pointing back quite 
half an inch from the face of the brickwork 
and by the skilful use of London stocks, varied 
with bands of a darker coloured brick. These 
bands are also varied in number, according 
to the different planes of the building, being 
most frequent in those most recessed. 

The feeling of texture is well maintained by 
the strong lines of the Bridgwater tiles and the 
small green slates covering the dome. 

The completion of the building will give to 
London not the least of its many interesting 
churches, and this certainly will rank as a 
splendid example of what can and may be 
done to overcome modern difficulties with 
modern methods, and produce fine architecture 
at the same time. 


ed 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE nineteenth annual dinner of the Sani- 
tary Inspectors’ Association was held at the 
Holborn Restaurant on Saturday evening last. 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, President, was in 
the chair, and amongst those present were Sir 
Walter Foster, M.P., Dr. Farquharson, M.P., 
Dr. Shirley Murphy, and Messrs. Atherley Jones, 
M.P., R. M. Prescott, Laurence Gomme, and 
E. Tidman (Hon. Secretary). 

The loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured, Sir Walter Foster proposed “ Local 
Government,” and said that if the local 
authorities were unable to obtain from Parlia- 
ment all they asked, they should take all they 
could get and come again and endeavour to 
get a little more, and so proceed step by step. 

In reply, Alderman Francis, J.P., of South- 
end, said that as representatives of a seaside 
town, his Council appreciated the need of, and 
had done their best to obtain, perfect sanitation. 
They desired, also, to have control cf the water 
supply, and although their last application was 
rejected they hoped when next they applied 
to Parliament for the necessary powers their 
Bill would go through. 

Mr. Laurence Gomme said that all sanitary 
inspectors should secure certificates in proof of 
their knowledge, as there was no room for 
failures. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of 
“The Sanitary Inspectors’ Association,” said 
the great point which the members of the 
Association must always keep before them 
was the improvement of the condition of the 
people, physically, intellectually, morally, and 
socially. They had to remove the cause of 
disease and then healthy homes would make 
happy and more respectable people. The 
great advantages oftered them for the winnow- 
ing of knowledge, perfection of skill, and 
encouragement of research should not be 
neglected, and he hoped that every sanitary 
inspector would obtain a recognised certificate 
of proticiency. They must remember that not 
only length of life but quality of life had to be 
considered, and prolongation of life was only 
desirable when that life was characterised at 
every stage by wholesome activity of all its 
functions. That happy state could only be 
brought about by perfect sanitation, and he 
believed the means to be employed were con- 
stantly engaging attention at the ordinary 
meetings of the Association. In the solu- 
tion of the great housing question, sanitary 
inspectors could give invaluable assistance 
from their knowledge of the needs and opinions 
of the people obtained in their daily intercourse 
with them. With regard to the problem of 
the water supply, he was of opinion that Mr. 
Long’s Bill must be only a preliminary measure, 
as he believed that an enormous increase in the 
consumption of water would soon take place in 
consequence of every man, woman, and child 
taking a daily bath, and it would become neces- 
sary to conserve and carefully distribute the 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring- gardens, Mr. A. M. 
Torrance, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. —On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Greenwich Borough Council 6,100l. for oltices ; 
Stepney Borough Council 2,0001. towards the 
purchase of Albert-square, Commercial-road 
East, as an open space; Poplar Borough 
Council 2,000/. for erection of a public library 
at Bow; and Chelsea Guardians 4,740. for 
drainage works at workhouse. 

List of Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour. 
—The same Committee reported as follows, the 
recommendation being agreed to :— 


“We have had under consideration an applica 
tion from the Electrical Trades Union for increases 
in the rates of pay for certain electrical workmen 
to be made in the Council’s list of rates of wages 
and hours of labour. We have made inquiries into 
the subject, and are of opinion that the rate of 
wages for armature winders should be increased 
from Sd. to od. per hour, but that the other rates 
asked by the union are not those in practice 
obtained. We are in communication with the 
union on the subject, and meanwhile we recom 
mend that the Council's list of rates of wages and 
hours of labour be amended, and that the rate of 
wages of armature winders be increased from sd. 
to od. per hour.” 


Acts of Parliament Affecting London.—On a 
recommendation of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee to spend 650/. for printing the public 
and private Acts of Parliament relating to the 
work of the Council, Mr. R. A. Robinson said 
he thought the Council would do well to sup- 
port a petition for the consolidation of the laws 
relating to London. There were seventeen 
Borough Councils in favour of that being done. 
—Lord Welby expressed the opinion that the 
time was favourable for pressing forward for 
the consolidation of the Acts relating to London. 
—A{ter some discussion the recommendation 
was Carried. 

The Works Department.—The Report of the 
Finance Committee, submitting the half-year 
return of works completed by the Works De- 
partment, which was adjourned from Decem- 
ber 17, again came up for consideration. 
Statement I. dealt with twenty-one estimat 
works, and gave the following results :— 


supply of the whole country. There were | Original estimate, 103,8711. 178. 8d.; final 
other matters which might well occupy the]estimate, 103,620/. 16s. 24.; actual cost, 
attention of the Association, as we were yet | 118,162/, 5s, ; balance of cost above final esti- 
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e, 14,541/. 8s. od. There was a loss on 
amare Woolwich drainage works of 
16,7141. 38. 8d. Statement II. showed that on 
estimated works undertaken by the Depart- 
ment since its inception the cost exceeded the 
final estimates to the extent of 78,844/. 16s. 6d.; 
while on jobbing works the cost below 
In refer- 
ence to the drainage work at North Woolwich, 
after laying before the Council the reports of 
the Works Manager and the Engineer, the 
committee remarked that whether the Manager 
was justified in accepting the work at the 
amount of the Engineer’s estimate, notwith- 
standing the condition of the Department at 
the time, they were not at present in a posi- 
tion to state ; but, as he did undertake it with 
full knowledge of the nature of the work and 
the prices then ruling in the market, they 
could only regret the result, though, having 
regard to the unfortunate circumstance of 
the subsequent rise in wages and the prices 


the North 


schedule value was 11,1491. os. 7d: 


of materials, anybody who might have under- 
taken the work would probably not have 
made a financial success of it. They desired, 
however, to express their regret that their 
attention was not called at an earlier stage 
to the excess expenditure that was being in- 
curred, In conclusion, they stated that, having 
visited the pumping-station and the immediate 
neighbourhood, they were satisfied with the 
quality of the work done, and had been im- 
pressed with the fact that considerable diffi- 
culties had to be contended with in its execu- 
tion owing to the marshy character of the 
ground, the level of which was much below 
high water mark. The Engineer, in his Report, 
stated that briefly it might be said that the 
work at North Woolwich was “from the first 
very badly mismanaged.” | 

Mr. W. Peel, M.P., said he must call attention 
to what was a grave administrative scandal in 
connexion with the sewer work in North Wool- 
wich. He would have to say something about 
the Works Department, and he was aware that 
would touch the Labour Party in their 
tenderest feelings, because the Works Depart- 
ment was the core and centre of their policy. 
He knew Mr. Burns said the Works Depart- 
ment must be reconstructed, but the recon- 
struction of a company was generally associated 
with afurther call on the shareholders. The 
supporters of the Works Department had said, 
“Itis quite true that we have made a mess 
of houses, but we can build sewers; they 
are our strong point.” Well, with re- 
gard to this particular work, instead of 
taking eighteen months it took four years. 
The engineer, in his report, said, “The work 
has from the very first been badly mis- 
managed,” and that about summed up the 
matter. He contended that the whole of the 
explanatory Report showed a lamentable 
ignorance of the work which was undertaken. 
The fact remained that had the work been 
entrusted to a contractor, he would have had to 
bear the loss which might have resulted ina 
rise in wages and materials consequent on 
delay. All the excuses contained in the report 
were subsequently discovered, and it showed 
the most complete ignorance prevailed 
throughout as to the conditions under 
which these kinds of works were carried 
out. Compared with the contractor, the 
Works Department was an amateur. This 
was an age of specialism, and they must 
take work to those best qualified to carry it 
out. In that way they must secure a better 
and cheaper article than by entrusting all 
kinds of works to one single department. He 
moved that the Report be referred back. 

Mr. Cousins seconded the amendment, and 
said that architecturally the Works Department 
had been tried and found wanting. The 
Department had erected houses for the working 
classes which exceeded the estimates of the archi- 
tect by 25,000/., while, on the other hand, con- 
tractors had erected buildings for the Housing 
Committee at a saving of 15,000/. on the archi- 
tect’s estimates. The Works Department could 
not complain of not having had generous 
treatment, but the fact was there was nothing 
to stimulate the activity of the Department. 
At the present time there was an outfall sewer 
being constructed, partly by the Works 
Department and partly by contractors. He 
ventured to prophesy that it would be found 
there would be an excess of cost on that job 


as large as there was on the North Woolwich 
job. A profit was claimed for the jobbing 
works of I1,000/., but that was on a grossly 
Well, the jobbing works 
were done on a schedule 


excessive schedule. 
of the War Office 


ne e e e 


16% per cent. below that of the Council, and a 
contractor had offered to do the Council’s 
jobbing work at 184 per cent. below the 
jobbing schedule. 

Earl Carrington said that when abuses 
were found out in the Fire Brigade they did 
not suggest that the Brigade should be knocked 
on the head. If they got a new manager, and 
the Department was reconstructed, and then, 
after a fair trial, they could not make both ends 
meet, then they had better “shut up shop.” 

Mr. P. Harris remarked that the analogy 
between the Works Department and the Fire 
Brigade was rather forced. The only question 
before them that day, however, was whether 
the results of the North Woolwich job had 
been adequately investigated, for, so far as the 
Report before them went, the statement of the 
engineer was in direct conflict with that of the 
manager. 

Mr. H. Ward said a more libellous statement 
had never been made than that their jobbing 
schedule was grossly excessive. It wasa gross 
libel on the architect and the engineer. The 
quality of the Council's work would compare 
wiih the work done by the best of contractors 
and the work had been carried out at com- 
petitive prices. The War Office schedule was 
of an entirely different character to that of the 
Council. The bulk of the jobbing was being 
done at prices which had been tested by 
schedule. The only way to test the depart- 
ment was to take it as a whole. Since its 
creation it had undertaken work costing be- 
tween 1,500,000/. and 1,600,000/. The deficit 
on that was 709,000/., but there had been a 
saving on the jobbing work of 12,000/, so that 
So deficit was 67,000/., or about 44 per 
cent. 

Mr. Beachcroft said he presumed that the 
General Purposes Committee would come for- 
ward with a new scheme for a Works Com- 
mittee. He believed their only hope lay in 
abolishing the Works Department altogether, 
and when the proper time came he would 
have the courage of his convictions, and move 
a resolution to that effect. There ought to be 
a full inquiry into the sewer work at North 
Woolwich, and that it should be an inquiry by 
experts. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., said the Works Departm nt 
had been intermittently overworked and 
starved, and if they had had a guarantee of 
work even the loss on the North Woolwich 


sewer would not have occurred. The question 
of the “go easy” workman had been brought 


in. He repudiated any such policy on the part 


of the workmen, but if the workmen did follow it 


who could blame him when he saw the 
loafers in high places acting on the principle 


of getting the most salary for the least work. 


With regard to that particular work it was 


taken just after the works manager came in, 


and there was no doubt that the manager took 
the job at far too low a price. Immediately 


afterwards, there was an abnormal rise in the 


cost of labour and materials. The existence of 
the Works Department had been successful 
in pulling down builders’ prices 25 per cent., 
and if the Department had not been so suc- 
cessful as it might have been, he asked them 
not to blame the Labour Party, who had 
honestly tried to make it a success. He 
believed they would have to go back to the old 
régime and put the management of the de- 
partment under a small Works Committee. 
The Works Department was established be- 
cause certain contractors withdrew their 
tenders, formed a ring and bribed the clerks 
of works. 

Colonel Rotton and Mr. Fletcher having 
spoken, 

Mr. R. Williams said he thought a good case 
had been made out by the manager. As to the 
work of the department, it was done, on the 
whole, better than was the average work of 
the contractor. 

Sir J. Dickson-Poynder, M.P., said the Report 
was of a graver character than any which had 
been previously submitted. What had struck 
them was that no reply had been made by the 
Leader of the Progressive Party. The speeches 
made against the Amendment were the weakest 
and flimsiest he had heard for some time. Mr. 
Burns had never answered one single charge 
made by the supporters of the Amendment. 
The fact was, it was impossible to conduct the 
Works Department with such a multiplicity of 
branches under one man. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood said he would not 
have spoken, but for the appeal of the last 


regard the cost and the final estimates as the 
right basis to judge the Department on, and 
he felt that most of the debate that day was 
mere idle beating of the air. The procedure 
of the Moderate Party was unfair, because 
they preserved silence when the cost came out 
below the estimates, If Sir J. Dickson-Poynder 
had suggested placing the architectural work 
under the architect, and the engineering work 
under the engineer, he would agree with him, 
because he believed that that theoretically was 
the way to get good work at the lowest cost. 
Still, if they had proposed that, they would 
have been immediately told they were evading 
atest. The real difficulty to that course being 
taken was that both the engineer and architect 
were already overworked. 

Mr. E. White observed that every member 
of the Council ought to vote for the Amend- 
ment, because here was a case which thev 
could investigate and find out the fault of the 
Department. The Council went in fora Works 
Department because of two savings on sewage 
work, but since then there had been losses on 
five sewage undertakings, amounting to no less 
than 66,o00/. It had been said the failure of 
the Department was because it had too little 
work to do, but in his opinion the less it did 
the better, for the more work done by it the 
greater was the loss. 

After a discussion of two and a-half hours, 
the Council divided, with the following 
result :— For the Amendment, 29 ; against, 79 ; 
majority against, 50. The Report was then 
adopted. 

New County Halt.—Replying to Mr. Sankey, 
Colonel Rotton said he was sorry to say he 
could report nothing as to any progress being 
made in the way of the better housing of the 
Council. The matter was still in the hands of 
the Sites Committee. 

Breaking-up of the Streets—Mr. Beachcroft 
asked what action had been taken to carry into 
effect the Resolutions of the Conference of 
local authorities to prevent the constant 
breaking-up of the streets. 

Mr. Benn replied that the Highways Com- 
mittee had communicated with the road 
authorities asking their opinion upon the pro- 
posal that the Council should exercise certain 
control over the streets with regard to the gas, 
water, and other companies. These replies 
were now being considered, and the Report 
would be brought up to the Council. 

Widening of Hampstcad-road.—A lengthy 
report was submitted by the Improvements 
Committee regarding the widening of the 
Hampstead-road. The Council, in their Tram- 
ways and Street Widenings Bill this session, 
are applying to Parliament for power to widen 
the road, on the understanding, however, that 
the St. Pancras Council give consent to the 
construction of a tramway along the Totten- 
ham Court-road. The Local Authority have 
suggested the construction of a shallow tram- 
way under the roadway, but the Committee 
have pointed out that there are insuper- 
able difficulties to this, owing to the 
Metropolitan Railway. The St. Pancras Council 
are now reconsidering the matter, and, under 
the circumstances, the Committee recommended 
that the Council proceed with the Improve- 
ment Clauses in the Bill, subject, however, to 
the local authority giving its consent to the 
suggested tramway. 

This was agreed to. 

Theatres, &c.—The following proposals were 
agreed to on the recommendation of the 
Theatres and Music Halls Committee :-— 


Small alteration to the Piccadilly Art Galleries 
and Princes Restaurant, Piccadilly (Messrs. J. T. 
Wimperis & Arber). 

Arrangements in connexion with the Hackney 
Empire, Mare-street (Mr. F. Matcham for Mr. O. 
Stoll), 


Regulations for the Protection of Theatres, 
&c., from Fire —The same Committee reported 
as follows, the recommendation being agreed 
to :-— 


“The Council on July 30 last revised its regula- 
tions with respect to the requirements for the 
protection from fire of theatres, houses, rooms, and 
other places of public resort within the Adminis- 
trative County of London. No difticulty has up to 
the present time been experienced in the practical 
application of these regulations except in regard to 
No. 10, which provides for the number of exits being 
in proportion to the number of persons accom- 
modated, and the fourth clause of which states that 
‘in calculating the number of persons which 
can be accommodated in any tier or part of 
a tier of such premises, the standing space from 


speaker. One reason why he did not care to j| which a view of the performance can be obtained, 


speak was because he had for years refused to 


s well as the seated area will be considered.’ A 
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strict interpretation of this regulation would result 
in all the gangways being counted in the space 
reckoned as affording accommodation for an 
audience, and theatre proprietors would thus be 
compelled to provide exits sufficient for the persons 
who could be accommodated in the gangways as 
well as in the seated parts of the house. vi this 
course is adopted it will be dificult, if not im- 
possible, to prevent managers allowing persons to 
stand in all gangways, to the extent even of 
crowding them to the utmost. In this con- 
nexion, we would call attention to the fact 
that one of the rules to be observed by holders 
of licences for music and dancing or stage 
plays granted by the Council, states that 
‘all gangways, passages, and staircases intended for 
the exit of the audience must be kept entirely free 
from chairs or any other obstructions, whether per- 
manent or temporary.’ On the other hand, it may 
be argued that when a very successful entertain- 
ment is being given in any place of public entertain- 
ment itis certain that persons will be allowed to 
stand in the gangways, and that it is better, therefore, 
to recognise the fact and secure the provizion of 
sufficient exit accommodation. We think that 
there is a great deal to be said on both sides of 
the question, and after carefully considering the 
matter we have come to the conclusion that the 
most practical course is to decide that those gang- 
wavs which intereect the different rows of seating 
should be kept clear while gangways at the back 
and sides of the seating may be occupied by persons 
standing. Of course, it will be borne in mind that 
this only applies to buildings constructed or to be 
constructed under the present regulations, i ¢., tbose 
approved by the Council in July last. In the case 
of buildings constructed in accordance with the 
previous regulations of the Council, only sufficient 
exits were required for the persons who could be 
accommodated in the seated area, and therefore the 
gangways should always be kept unobstructed. In 
order to make it quite clear what interpretation the 
Council will put upon Regulation No. 10 when con- 
sidering plans for a new theatre, or music-ball, &c., 
we recommend—That the fourth clause in No. 10 of 
the Council's regulations for the protection of 
theatres, &c , from fire be amended, so as to read as 
follows :—In calculating the number of persons 
which can be accommodated in any tier or part of a 
tier of such premises, the standing space from 
which a view of the performance can be obtained 
(with the exception of that afforded by the inter- 


secting gapgways), will be considered as well as the 
seated area.” 


Gauging Pressure on Water Mains —In the 
course of a report recommending the Council 
to authorise an expenditure of 35o/. for extend- 
ing the system of pressure gauges throughout 
London, the Water Committee stated that the 
gauge at the Watling -street station had 
revealed the fact that some part at least of the 
City was not provided with a constant supply of 
water. It would appear from the records that, 
with few exceptions, the water was cut off daily 
from 3 p.m. to 6.30 a.m. from some of the 
service pipes. Under the Metropolis Water 
Act, 1871, the authority as regards the City of 
London and the liberties thereof was the Cor- 
poration, and it was for that body to determine 
whether a constant supply of water for domestic 
purposes should be maintained throughout the 
City. The supply for fire purposes was con- 
stant. The above statement of the results 
obtained since gauges had been fixed justified 
the Council, in their opinion, in continuing the 
work of providing such gauges, the existence 
of which had not improbably caused the water 
companies to exercise more vigilance in the 
discharge of their obligations. 

The report was carried. 

Housing.—The Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee reported that Maclise- 
buildings, Millbank estate, have been com- 
pleted, and are now ready for occupation. 
These buildings are situated on the north- 
eastern portion of the estate, and are at pre- 
sent entered from Herrick-street. They pro- 
vide accommodation for 296 persons in fifty 
tenements of two rooms and sixteen tenements 
of three rooms. They are the buildings set 
apart for the accommodation of persons to bc 
displaced by the carrying into effect of the 
Holborn to Strand improvement. . 

Having transacted other business, the Council 
adjourned at seven o'clock. 
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THE “ MURDOCH REST,” SCOTLAND.—Ino terms 
of the will of John Murdoch, formerly a plumber in 
Dundee, who died on December 18 in Edinburgh, 
a capital sum of nearly 70,030/. is left to appointed 
trustees for the benctit ot indigent widowers 
and bachelors. The trustees propose to build a 
proup of cottage homes upon Jand within a distance 
of ten miles from Edinburgh, and to provide for the 
boarding of the beneficiaries, who will be chosen 
from amonget those applicants who shall bave 
shown a practical sympathy with the scientific 
pursuits of the founde:. 


Th oat, 


The entrance front of the mtsenm fs buig iy 
Sllustrations. Doulting stone. Its principal feature is a larg o 
mosaic panel aesigned by me Anning Bell, W v 
and carried on, under his close direction, “in, { 
DESIGN FOR A ROYAL MEMORIAL Mr. George Bridge. The subject of the atk ai 
| CHAPEL. is an allegory of the course of human life in W = 
ERER HIS design, by Mr. Charles Gascoyne, | the spiritual and intellectual sense. The ff <x: 
| is the one to which the Council of the | colour scheme deals with light and tender ae 
| Institute awarded the Tite Prize this| tones, rather than heavy masses of rich colour. ‘weit 
year. The main lines and the scale of the| A large bronze commemorative tablet by § wx: 
plan, a3 already mentioned, were given, but | Mr. F. W. Pomeroy has been fixed below the ff ssi 
the treatment of it was left entirely to the com- | mosaic panel, and a fountain, which has been shai 
petitors, so long as they kept within the lines | executed by Mr. J. Wenlock Rollins, is abot J — 5 
of Italian architecture as usually understood. to be fixed in the tront court. ee 
The author says he has no remarks to make} The contractors for the foundation portion § ~ > 
in explanation of his design, except that one of | of the building were Messrs. Colls, of Cole- $ ~-t 
his main objects was to study simplicity of | man-street, E.C., and for the structure itself EW 
treatment. It is owing to this simplicity of | Messrs. James Brown, Son, & Blomfield, of § --;, 
treatment, combined with a very quiet and Whitechapel. The engineers were Messrs. A. 9 -x 
reserved style of drawing, that the design did | Handyside & Co., of Queen Victoria-street. $; xe 
not produce as much effect, when hung, asj| Mr. A. W. Jarvis acted as clerk of works, § ....; 
many of the others, and we must own tojand the architect was Mr. C. Harrison Ẹ::; 
having passed it over in our own review of the | Townsend, of Westminster. The total cost of ff --- 
drawings, which was necessarily made under the | the museum was about 40,0001. C. H.T. a 
difficulty of having to form an estimate of a great a 
number of designs o er page aa ESOS ar 
a necessarily rather limited time. e sti ; i ye fee 
think that this design is somewhat tame in THE CLERKS OF WORKS’ ASSOCIATION a 
character in comparison with two or three ANNUAL DINNER. 
others which showed a good deal of genius ;| Tye nineteenth annual dinner of the Clerks ff» ; 
but on further consideration we think the] o¢ Works’ Association took place on Monday $ -y 
award is right, having regard to the fact that | evening in the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurat fi. : 
it was the only one against which no definite | Mr, Aston Webb, A.R.A., F.S.A., presided, and E- 
objection could be urged and no special defect | among those present were Lieutenant-Colonel P --:7 
alleged ; it is a refined design and is consistent | A, Stewart Harrison, V.D., Professor Wynter $- 


throughout in all its details, and would look 
better in execution than in the drawing. The 
detail drawing is very good, and the sculptural 
decoration well put in. A little more effect 
might have been made out of the side chapels. 

The award must have been a difficult one to 
make, for there were at least half a dozen 
designs which on the face of them had a fair 
claim for consideration for the prize ; but we 
think we must agree that it was right to award 
the prize not to the one.which showed most 
boldness of conception, but to that which was 
most complete and carefully worked out asa 
whole. 


Blyth, Professor Elsey Smith, Messrs. C @-:, 
Wall (President of the Institute of Builders, $- 
Spencer Green (the President of the Clerksol $- 

Works’ Association), Edwin T. Hall, H. H. Ẹ- 
Statham, Romaine Walker, Clyde Young, @-... 
E. Ingress Bell, C. F. Selby, L. Maton, W. N. 
Willson, J.P. (Master of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Carpenters), C. Hugman, J. Carmichael, 
J. H. Freeman, R. B. Chessum, H. H. Bartlett, 
and F. Shingleton. , S 

After the Royal toasts, the Chairman pro- 
posed the ‘Imperial Forces,” which was re- 
sponded to by Lieutenant-Colonel A. Stewart 
Harrison, V.D. 

Mr. John Davis then proposed “The Archi. 
tects and Surveyors.” He said he thought 
the architects of this country had splendid 
opportunities to embody the feeling and 
aspirations—the sentiment of the inner œn: 
sciousness of the British people in their build- 
ings, so that in course of time those buildings 
could be identified as having been erected in 
the twentieth century, in the same way as they 
could recognise some of the earlier structures. 
The London County Council was offering ™ 
the new avenue from the Strand to Holborn 
such an opportunity for architects. 

Mr. E. T. Hall, in reply, referred to Mr. 
Cave’s book on the “ Buried Cities of Ceylon. 
In that island, he said, there were architecture 
and beauty such as were hardly ever surpassed 
in the whole world. Its ancient capital was 
250 square miles in area and was filled ss 
palaces and noble baths. It made them fee! 
very humble ; in one building alone there = 
a ground flocr containing 1,600 columns a 
the structure itself was nine stories in height. 
They chiefly decorated with gilding, prea 
these ancient palaces solid gold and silver 
were used, and festoons of pearls and precious 
stones were hung round the facias. All these 
great works had fallen into ruin and were a 
covered with jungle. In conclusion, he it 
architects had a feeling that they were e 
stantly failing in the high aims to which t i 
sought to attain, yet they could do their ai 
best. If they did this they would, na 
leave a good name behind them, although ! 
might not be glorious. sities 

Mr. C. F. Selby responded for the surveyor” 
He said that the position of surveyors n 
somewhat peculiar. They were experts a 
ing experts—architects, engineers, and lawy a 
All those persons possessed a knowledge et 
or less profound which at times called for s ! 
suppression and tact on the part of pare 
A surveyor’s duty was to appraise the a z 
not the architectural value of the work. doit 
not for him to allow for its originality, sta ; i 
ness, and conception or skill in executo, 
merely to value the dry bones of time a 
material on the basis of ascertained fact. he 

Mr. J. Bartlett, who likewise replied to i 
toast, remarked that they had not at ig 5 
any rules or regulations as to plans, era 
concrete, and so forth. He suggested tha A 
Clerks of Works’ Association would very ee 
increase their services to architects an 


THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, FOREST 
HILL. 


Tuis building, the gift to London of Mr. 
F. J. Horniman, M.P., has just been completed 
and handed over by him to the London County 
Council. It houses a very large collection of 
curios and objects of antiquarian and artistic 
interest, gathered together by him during the 
last thirty years. It supersedes the donor’s 
own former residence, which eventually 
became quite inadequate for the growing 
collection. 

The museum occupies a narrow site, with a 
considerable rise from front to back. This 
suggested the arrangement by which the level 
of the overhanging balcony in the entrance 
front was made to correspond with the level 
of the North Hall. Each of these exhibition 
halls or galleries is, on the ground floor, 102 ft. 
long by 46 ft. wide. Arranged round each 
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d Caprlal on the Front ot the Building. 


gallery are further exhibition rooms, to which 
access is gained from the balcony. In these 
are housed various special departments, such, 
for instance, as the entomological collection, 
which is an exceptionally large and complete ; 
one. The corridor which is intended for exit 
after making the tour of the museum is also 
arranged with exhibits. 

Attention had to be paid to the foundations 
owing to the fact that the building is virtually 
built on the side of a clay hill. 
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the Charity Commissioners, and fresh plans, 
retaining a considerable amount of medieval 
work, have been substituted ; thus securing the 
preservation of part of the original north wall 
and several bays of the double row of stone 
arches which carried the original roof. The 
new portion of the building has been carried 
out on the lines suggested in the memorial 
presented to the Charity Commissioners by the 
Leicestershire Society. The original Georgian 
slate roof has also been replaced. The arches 
were found to be in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion on the removal of the modern casing and 
other obstructions, under which a great part of 
them had been hidden.—The Chairman ex- 
pressed the gratification with which he and the 
meeting had listened to these remarks, and con- 
gratulated Major Freer and the Leicestershire 
Society upon the successful results of their 
action. Alengthy paper by Dr. Russell Forbes 
upon the recent discoveries in the Forum at 
Rome was read by Mr. Geo. Patrick, honorary 
secretary. The first portion dealt with “ The 
Tribunal Praetoris.” The judgment seat of 
the Praetor was in the Forum, for Livy records 
(XXVII., 50) how a letter was carried through 
the Forum to the Praetor’s tribunal in 208 B.C., 
and in 205 he mentions it as being on the 
Comitium. It is spoken of as being near the 
Puteal Libonis. Porphyris, in commenting 
upon this, says, “the Puteal Libonis, the seat 
of the Praetor, was near the arch dedicated to 
Fabius, which tribunal and seat were first 
placed there by Libo.” It appears it was at 
first merely a chair placed for the occasion on 
the Comitium, and afterwards Libo erected a 
permanent tribunal in the Forum. Dr. 
Forbes says nothing whatever has been 
found at the east end of the Forum 
“by the arch of Fabius,” neither of the 
Tribunal nor Puteal Libonis, and the pas- 
sage in Porphyris is incorrect, and has given 
topographers no end of trouble ; but if for the 
arch of “Fabius?” we read ‘ Tiberius,” all 
ditticulty disappears, and he proposes to place 
the Tribunal at the west or opposite end of the 
Forum, which he considers to be its correct 
location. The author described the “ Puteal of 
Scribonius Libo,” and the many ‘coins of 
bronze, bones of animals, nuts, peach stones, 
boxwood draughts; 116 bone dice +% in. square, 
so numbered that the pips on two opposite 
sides always amounted to seven, which were 
found on clearing out the well to the depth of 
17 ft. Space will not allow more than mention 
of the “Argentarius Novas,” “The Portico of 
Caius and Lucius,” “ the Basilica Porcia,” “the 
Maenian Balcony,” “ the Basilica Æ milia,” “the 
Cloaca Maxima,” “the Regia,” “the Fons 
Juturna,” and “the Spring of Juturna,” all of 
which were described together with the dis- 
coveries that had been made in each instance. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — At the 
January meetings Mr. Gowland described the 
work recently done at Stonehenge, which has 
already been reported in the Builder. Mr. 
A. L. Lewis exhibited a view of Stonehenge 
from a manuscript dated 1588, in which the 
leaning stone was represented, showing that 
the fall of the central pilithon was not caused 
as has been generally thought, by the digging 
by the Duke of Buckingham in 1620, but had 
probably taken place at a much earlier date. 
Mr. Lewis also exhibited lantern-slide views of 
the standing stone at Rudston, Yorkshire, 
which is over 25 ft. above ground, and more 
than 16 ft. below ground—how much more no 
one knows—and stands therefore more than 
4 Ít. higher than the largest stone at Stone- 
henge. Dr. T. H. Bryce also described his 
excavations among the prehistoric cists in the 
Isle of Arran; his researches tending to show 
that these belong to the Late Stone and Early 
Bronze Ages. 

oO 


HOSPITAL, LEEDS.—The Sanitary Committee of 
the Leeds City Council, at a meeting on the zsih 
ult..accepted, subject to the approval of the Council, 
tenders tor the erection of additional buildings on 
the site of the City Hospital at Seacroft, at an 
estimated cost of 197,3col. Designed by Mr. k. T. 
Hall, architect, of London, the new hospital wul be 
on the pavilion system, and consist ot twenty-six 
blocks, somewhat similar to those of which the 
existing hospital is composed. A question under 
the consideration of the Committee was whether 
it was advisable to let the contract to one firm. 
or to allot the various sections of the work to 
Specined contractors. The Committee decided to 
let the general contract to Messrs. Harold Arnold & 
Son. of Leeds and Doncaster, whose estimate was 
179 809l., and to accept the estimate of Messrs. B. 
braithwaite & Co., Leeds, for the pluinbing work, at 
a cost of 18,700l. 


veyors by publishing a book setting forth some | This was a most misguided policy, and the 

clerks of works could do much in their re- 
sponsible position by quiet example, character, 
and explaining to the men what a degrading 
thing it was that a man should care to take full 
wages, and do half the workinaday. It was 
not a British, honourable, and fair thing 
for any man to do. Could not the 
clerks of works help the builders in this 
matter, and help the men by showing them 
how wrong their policy is? They did not 
spread the work but drove it away. The work 
was leaving England, ard it was much easier 
to send it away than to bring it back again. 
Clerks of works were in aresponsible position. 
They were the sentries to the building citadels. 
As the waggon came in with material it was 
for them to say, “Is all well?” and if the 
answer came back in the affirmative they 
would let down the drawbridge, open the 
gates, and let the material in, but if they 
had any doubt they would pull up the draw- 
bridge and let down the portcullis, They 
were relied upon to a great extent with regard 
to the quality of the materials and the work. 
They had difficulties to contend with, but like 
King Alfred they must keep a high ideal burn- 
ing in their heart. Their ideal must be of a 
good building—an enduring and noble build- 
ing. There were two things which a building 
required, one was beauty, and the other endur- 
ance or truth. The architect must neces- 
sarily be responsible, more or less, for the 
beauty, but those who constructed it were 
responsible for the truth or endurance of the 
building. 

Mr. Spencer Green, in response, said they 
intended to place the Association upon a 
basis of incorporation, and the matter was 
now in the hands of Mr. Leonard J. Maton. 
With regard to the age qualification re- 
ferred to by the Chairman, he was glad 
to say that they had lately made a new rule 
accepting as members men who were thirty- 
five years of age. Probably after the incor- 
poration they would arrange to take in still 
younger men. He had a strong feeling in 
tavour of a benevolent fund, and should like to 
see one in connexion with this Association. 
He suggested that a very good way for the 
architects to assist clerks of works would be 
by providing 5/. or five guineas to be paid 
to an insurance company to insure a clerk 
of works against accidents during the time he 
was engaged upon his work. He believed 
they, as clerks of works, were the only men 
not included in the Employers’ Liability Act. 

Alter the toasts of "“ The Visitors ” and “The 
Hon. Treasurer” (Mr. J. Oldrid Scott), Mr. 
H. H. Statham proposed the health of "The 
Chairman ” ; remarking that clerks of works, 
who were specially concerned with the prac- 
tical side of architecture, ought to know how 
to appreciate an eminent architect who took 
an all-round view of his profession ; who was 
not only an artistic designer but a master o 
planning and construction. 

During the evening the Chairman, on behalf 
of the Association, presented to Mr. J. Brady 
an illuminated address and a microscope, in 
recognition of his long and valuable services 
as editor of the Clerks of Works Fournal. 
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ARCH-Z0LOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The fifth meeting of the session was held on 
the 29th ult, Dr. W. de Gray Birch, hon. 
treasurer, in the chair. Mr. J. C. Gould exhi- 
bited a contemporary catalogue of Hogarth’s 
prints. It is in MS., and was issued from the 
artist’s “house in Leicester Fields,’ but does 
not appear to be in Hogarth’s handwriting. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
document is the price at which the prints were 
offered for sale. For example, the set of 
“Marriage a-la-Mode,’ in six prints, I/. 11s. 6d. ; 
“Harlot’s Progress,’ in six prints, 1/. 1s.; 
“Rake’s Progress,” in eight prints, 2/. 2s.; 
“Beer Street and Gin Lane,” two prints, 3s. ; 
“The Two Fellow Prentices,” in twelve prints. 
12s. ; “The Sleeping Congregation,’ 1s. The 
list includes sixty-six prints of twenty-six 
subjects in all, and concludes by offering the 
whole together at the price of ten guineas.— 
Maior Freer reported that through the etforts 
of the members of the Leicestershire Architec- 
tural and Archzxological Society and the 
Society cf Antiquaries, with the support of two 
neighbouring societies, the original plans for 
the rebuilding of the Trinity Hospital 
at Leicester have becn objected to by 


les. 

Mr. J. Aitchison, in proposing “The Wor- 
shipful Company of Carpenters,” said the 
Company had done a good deal to help the 
building trade by the provision of means of 
instruction. If youths took the opportunity 
of attending the classes and workshops of the 
Carpenters’ Company, they could not fail to 
become sound mechanics. They, the Clerks of 
Works Association, had experienced the great 
kindness of the Carpenters’ Company, inas- 
much as they had been housed by them for 
some years. The Association had made some 
return by assisting the Company in their 
examinations. 

Mr. W. M. Willson (Master of the Carpenters’ 
Company) said that education was among the 
activities of the Carpenters’ Company. They 
had been promoting technical education for 
many years, long before it became as popular 
as it was at the present time. They gave in- 
struction at their training schools in Great 
Tichfield-street in the various trades connected 
with building, and he was proud to say that 
they had succeeded in turning out some very 
excellent workmen and work. They were 
greatly indebted to the Clerks of Works’ Asso- 
ciation for the assistance they had given them 
in their examinations. There was a unity of 
interest between the Association and the Car- 
penters’ Company ; the latter endeavoured to 
turn out good workmen while the former saw 
that the work was well performed. Both these 
purposes were very important. There was 
nothing so important as doing good work. 
Good work was truth and it would endure. 

The Chairman next proposed “The Clerks 
of Works’ Association.” He said that in recent 
years they had seen a very great advance in 
clerks of works —in their equipment, their 
method of carrying out their work, and also, 
he was glad to say, in their remuneration. 
The clerks of works of years ago were nct at 
all equal to those, of the present day. Some 
twenty-five years ago a friend wrote a little 
ditty which described the progress of a young 
man who started as office boy with a builder 
and passed through the various ranks until he 
became an architect. When he reached the 
position of clerk of works the ditty described 
him thus :— 

With builder's work he found it tame, 

So clerk of works he next became ; 

‘The work was less, the wages more, 

And he liked to buss the contractor. 

He wore a two-foot rule and suit of grey, 
And now he isa F.R. I. B.A. 


The Clerks of Works’ Association did not 
appear to issue an annual Report, and the 
membership, he learned, had not increased 
in the last two years. There were reasons 
for that, and at any rate it was a point to be 
seriously taken into account. He had looked 
at the rules of the Association, and was 
surprised to find that to qualify for member- 
ship aclerk of works must be forty years of 
age. Of course, it was extremely difficult to 
be aclerk of works, and so it was to be an 
architect, but if architects did not join their 
Institute till they were forty years of age, he 
did not think many would join at all. This 
rule certainly excluded a large number of 
young men from the Association. He believed 
in young men, and considered that they must 
be incorporated into societies. He noticed 
also that they had no benevolent fund. The 
Institutes of Architects, Builders, Painters, and 
Sculptors possessed benevolent funds, and 
surely clerks of works also fell by the way. 
Were they all so successful that they never 
came upon bad times?’ It seemed to him 
that all clerks of works should join this Asso- 
cation. It was not a trades-union, but an 
association in which they would greatly 
strengthen their position. The only way that 
these associations could be strong was by 
covering a large majority of the particular 
craft for which the association was intended. 
They were met in very ditficult building times. 
Building was now more expensive than it had 
ever been. The President of the Institute of 
Builders told him that he considered that the 
cost of building was more than 25 per cent. 
greater than it was fifteen years ago. The 
reason was a most serious one. It was not 
that the wages were higher, or that the cost of 
material was greater. The story had been told 
tecently in the Times; the reason for the in- 
creased cost was the limitation of work by 
individual workmen, The reason that the out- 
put of work by men had been reduced was 
ihat {wo men should do the work of one. 
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, strongly urged the necessity for extending the | of Pine-grove (Messrs. Downer & Johnson f 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. practice of superintending consumers’ fittings Mrs. E. Clay).—Consent. ir 
SOCIETY oF ENGINEERS.—The first ordinary | at reasonable rates. In conclusion, Mr. Griffith | ,, pe ee Le of Nos. 16 and 17, Wel- 
meeting of the Society of Engineers for the | referred to the remarkable advances made by al lass lara slit reali wall of 
present year was held on Monday evening, | the introduction of high-pressure lighting for | than the prescribed distance from the oye at less 
February 3, at the Royal United Service Insti- | external purposes, and briefly described the roadway Pt Love.lane (Mr. H. P Moncktan i 
tution, Whitehall. Mr. Charles Mason, the] work done in ‘this connexion by Mr. William Captain R. A. Ogilby).—Consent. f m10 
President for 1901, first occupied the chair, and | Sugg, the Welsbach Company, and Mr. Scott-| Hampsiead —A shed on a piece of ground on the 
presented the premiums awarded for papers | Snell. A description of the automatic air pump | east side of Grove-place, Hampstead, at less than 
read during that year, viz.:—The President’s|or pressure-intensifier, which is Operated | the prescribed distance from the centre of the road. 
Gold Medal to Mr. H. Alfred Roechling for] entirely by the waste heat from the burners, | way of that street (Messrs. E. Drake & Son for Mr, 
his paper on “The Sewage Question during | invented and recently much improved by the | F. Dashwood).—Consent. 
the Last Century” ; the Bessemer premium | last named, then followed, and a reference to Space at Rear 
of books to Mr. Roger G. Hetherington for {the inverted incandescent lamp, also recently one 
his paper on “The Main Drainage of | introduced, concluded the address. Southeark, West.—A modification of the provi. 
Ilford ” ; a Society’s premium of books to Mr. 


sions of Section 41 (1) of the Act with regard to 
open spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 


Arthur T. Allen for his paper on “Con- 
crete Subways for Underground Pipes”; a 
Society's premium of books to Mr. Sydney A. 
Hollis for his paper on “ Preliminary Investi- 
gations for Water Supply,” and a Society's 


premium of books to Mr. J. Freebairn Stow 
for his paper on “Irrigation Works in South 
Africa.” Mr. Mason then introduced the 
President for the present year, Mr. Percy 
Griffith, to the meeting, and retired from the 
chair, receiving a hearty and unanimous vote 
of thanks for his services during the past year. 
The President then proceeded to deliver his 
inaugural address, in the course of which he 
dealt with some of the broader aspects of the 
question of water supply in this country, 
pointing out that even at the present time there 
were many towns and districts without any 
public supply whatever, and others in which 
the supply was very deficient. The causes of 
this state of affairs were then indicated as 
being the very imperfect system of control 
and allotment of responsibility, the irregular 
and haphazard selection of areas of supply, 
the peculiar characteristics of the country 
generally, andthe present system for allocating 
the various available sources of supply. He 
then pointed out the unsatisfactory effects of 
the rivalry existing in many places between 
local authorities and water companies, and 
suggested some limit being placed on the 
power of the former to interfere with or oppose 
the latter. The concentration of the population 
in the large cities and the consequent increase 
in the demand for water in such cases, and the 
growing practice of seeking new sources at 
long distances from the area to be supplied, 
were then remarked upon. After pointing out 
afew elements of risk connected with long con- 
duits, Mr. Griffith suggested that local sources 
of supply should in every case be developed to 
their utmost capacity before large gravitation 
schemes were undertaken. The difficulties 
attaching to underground sources were then 
referred to, the condition of the water supply 
in the county of Essex being quoted as an 
illustration. As representing modern practice 
in regard to deep borings, descriptions were 
given of the boring recently completed at 
Gainsborough, which was the largest in the 
kingdom, and that recently commenced at 
Lincoln, which was intended to be 700 ft. 
deeper, both under the supervision of the 
President. Attention was called to the modern 
practice of dispensing with wells and pumping 
direct from borings, and to the necessity for 
special attention being given to the design of 
the pumping machinery in such cases, an 
illustration being given from actual prac- 
tice. The President dealt with the 
newly-imported American system of lifting 
water by compressed air, and pointed 
out its advantages and disadvantages, express- 
ing his opinion that the system was not applic- 
able to any cases where the ordinary form of 
pump could be used. In connexion with gas 
engineering, the President refrained from deal- 
ing with the details of manufacture on the 
ground that they had been fully discussed and 
described in the transactions of the various gas 
institutions ; and, after remarking upon the 
great benefits conferred on the gas industry by 
the introduction of electric lighting, proceeded 
to describe the present position and future 
prospects of the system of incandescent gas 
lighting. Under this head, Mr. Griffith 
ventured to forecast the possibility of illuminat- 
ing power in gas being ultimately subordinated 
to calorific power, and pointed out the vastly 
increased scope for the gas industry afforded 
by the reduction in cost of manufacture 
which such a change would bring about. 
Having remarked upon the enormous lighting 
efficiency of coal gas rendered possible by the 


incandescent burner (40 c.p. per cubic foot of 
gas per hour as against 3 candles per cubic 
foot with the argand burner), the President 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council on Tuesday 
dealt with the following applications under the 
London Building Act, 1894. The names of 
applicants are given between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Norwood.—The erection, at the private entrance 
to a bank building to beerected on the west side of 
Norwood-road, Norwood, of a brick porch to abut 
upon Ulleswater-street (Messrs. W. G. Bartleet & 
Son for the London and County Banking Co., Ltd.). 
—Consent. 

Hampstead.t—A block of residential flats on the 
northern side of Finchley-road, Hampstead, at the 
corner of Heath-drive (late West Hampstead- 
avenue (Mr. J. Reynolds).—Consent. 

City.—An iron and glass shelter at the entrance to 
the Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpool-street, City (Mr. 
T. Holloway for Messrs. Maple & Co., Ltd.)— 
Consent. 

Kensington, South.—An enclosed brick porch in 
front of Block 4 of the residential flats in course of 


erection on the east side of Marloes-road, Kensing- 


ton (Mr. C. F. Kearley).—Consent. 
Greenwich.—Vive houses, with one-story shops in 


front, on the east side of Woodlands-road, Black- 
heath, southward of No. r (Mr. P. Barnett).—Con- 
sent. 


Hackney, North.—Buildings ona site on the north- 


west side of Oldhill-street, Upper Clapton. between 
Stamford-grove East and Stamford-grove West (Mr, 
G. S. Garey for Mr. W. E. Stevens).—Consent. 


Hampsicad,— A timber-framed porch and vestibule 


at tne entrance toa house in course of erection on 


the ncrth side of Elsworthy-road, Hampstead, to be 
known as Shepherdswell (Mr. A. F. Faulkner for 
Mr, W. Willett).—Consent. 

Hampstead. —The erection in front of No. 143, 
Haverstock-hill, Hampstead, of a two-story bay 
window with a balcony projecting therefrom on the 
ground floor (Mr. B. Pite tor Mr. W. R. Rider).— 
Consent. . 

Lewisham.—That the application of Mr. R. 
Cruwys for an extension of the periods within 
which the rebuilding of the Two Brewers public- 
house on the west side of Perry-hill, Catford, at the 


corner of Clarens-road, and the erection of four 


houses with shops on the west side of Perry-hill, 


adjoining such public-house, were required to be 
commenced and completed, be granted.—.Agreed. 


St. George, Hanover-square.— An open portico, with 


a balcony cover, in front of No. 13, Charles-street, 


Berkeley-square (Mr. R. G. Hammond for Mr. J. 
Garlick).—Consent. 

Kennington.—Retention of a one-story shop on 
part of the forecourt of No. 2, Union-road, Clapham- 
road (Mr. R. W. Crawley for Mr. J. Mayo).— 
Consent. 

Streatham.—<A church vestry and lecture-hall ona 
site on the north side of Mitcham-lane, Streatham, 
abutting upon Welbam-street (Mr. C. W. Vick for 
the London Baptist Association).—Consent. 

City.—A steel and glass shelter over the entrance 
to the Ship and Turtle, Nos. 129 to 132, Leadenhall- 
street, City (Messrs. Colls & Sons for Messrs. 
Pimms).—Refused. 

Holborn.—An iron and glass sign to overhang the 
public way in front of Nos. 37 and 30, Farringdon- 
road, Holborn (Messrs. Hereford, Lavey, & Chap- 
man).— Refused. 

Kensington, North.t—An iron and glass shelter 
in front of Ladbroke Hall, No. 124, Ladbroke- 
grove, Kensington (Mr. M. J. Zimmermann for the 
Directors of the Ladbroke Co., Ltd.).—Refused. 

Kensington, South.t—An addition, to be used as a 
latder, on part of the forecourt of No. 23, Victoria- 
road, Kensington (Messrs. Holdstock & Mould for 
Mrs. B. E. L. Porter).—Refused. 

Lewishant.—Two houses, with one-story shops in 
front, on the east side of Rushey-green, Catford, at 
the corner of Ringstead-road, and the erection of 
four houses, with one-story shops in front, on the 
south side of Kinystead-road (Messrs. Norfolk & 
Prior for Mr. C. C. Story).—Kefused. 


Width of Way. 


Islingion, North.—A building on the north-east 
side of Pine-grove, Tollington Park, Holloway, with 
the boundary wall of the forecourt at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 


proposed erection of two cottages to be erected on 
the site of Nos. 28, 29, and 30, Utford-street, Lam- 
beth, with irregular open spaces at the rear (Messrs, 
Clutton for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners),— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth. A modification of the provisions 
of Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act, with regard to 
open spaces about buildings so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of a house on the south side of 
Oak Hill-road, Wandsworth, with an irregular open 
space at the rear (Mr. A. Leather for Mr. J. Green- 
street).—Consent. 

Bermondsey.—The formation of dwelling-rooms 
on the first Hoor of No. 2, Leroy-street, Old Kent- 
road (Mr. C. M. Quilter for Messrs, Battley, Sons, 
& Holness).— Refused. l 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 
Hampstcad.—The retention of a greenhouse on 


the north side of College-villas-road, Hampstead 


(Mr. R Morris for Mr. F, Debenham).— Consent. 
Hampstead —The retention of a greenhouse on 
the north side of College-villas-road, Hampstead 
(Mr. R. Morris for Mr. F. Debenham).—Consent. 
Woolwich.—The rebuilding of 59, Wellington-street, 
and No. 1, Brewer-street, Woolwich, with the ex- 
ternal walls of the new building at less than tbe 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of Brewer-street (Mr. H. P. Monckton for Captain 
R. A. Ogilby and Mr. W. E. Champion).—Refuged. 


Formation of'Strect. 


Marvicbone, East.t—That an order be issued to 
Mr. F. J. Stevenson, sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of a new street for carriage tratlic, to 
lead trom High-street, Regent's Park, into L wer 
William-street (for Lord Howard de Walden).— 


Consent. 
Cubical Extent. 


Battersca.—The erection on the site of Nos. 1,3 
3, and 7, Kamballa-road, Battersea, of a building to 
exceed in height the width of Kambaila-road, to 
exceed in extent 250,000 but not 450,000 cubic feet, 
and: to be used for the purposes of stables, van- 
house, and furniture depository (W. Thornicraft for 
Messrs. Arding & Hobbs.)—Refused. 

Finsbury, East.—A building on the site of No. 73, 
Golden-lane, Finsbury, to exceed in extent 250,0co 
but not 450,000 cubic feet, and to be used for the 
purposes of the trade of a mantle and blouse manu- 
facturer (Messrs. Joseph, Son, & Smithem for Mr 


M. Bromet).— Refused. 
Cubical Extent and Construction, 


Poplar.—One-story wood and iron open shed 
addition to the rope works, Glengall-road, West 
Ferry-road, Millwall (Mr, R. C. Murray for Messrs. 
J. & E. Wright, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Separation of Buildings. 


Fulham.—The omission of a fire-resisting floor at 
the first floor level of No. 201 (formerly No. 85), 
North End-road, Fulham (Mr. J. P. Flew, jua.).— 


Refused. 
City.—That the Council do make no order with 


respect to the application of Messrs. Aston Webb 
and E. Ingress Bell on behalf of the Metropolitan 
Life Assurance Society, for consent to the formation, 
at the first floor level, of two openings in the party- 
wall between Nos. 13 and 15, Moorgate-street, City. 
—Agreed. 

** The recommendations marked Ẹ are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE Factory Acts. By the late Alexander 
Redgrave, C.B. Eighth edition ; revised by H. S. 
Scrivener and C. F, Lloyd. (Shaw & Sons; and 
Butterworth & Co.) ; 

THE WIREMAN’S POCKET-Boox. Edited by 4. 
Raphael. (The Electrician Publishing Co. 3S.) 


ee 


RESIGNATION OF AN ARCHITECT.—On_ the 
3rd inst., at the meeting of the Northumberland 
Standing Joint Committee at Newcastle, the resig- 
nation was accepted of Mr. Cresswell, who has 
been County Architect since 1879. It was agreed 


Cresswell, so far as they are able, pecuniary 
recognition of his long services. 


to recommend the County Council to give Mr. 
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The Student’s Column. 


PART IIL—DRAINAGE. 
CHAPTER 6.—HyYDRAULICS. 


TAHE FLOW OF SEWAGE IN 
Se = DRAINS.—The quantity of sewage 
was (not under pressure) which a drain 
will discharge depends upon the inclination 
and diameter of the drain, the nature of the 
interior surface (whether smooth or rough), 
the number of bends and their degree of 
curvature, the depth of the flow, and to some 
extent also upon the nature of the sewage 
itself. Numerous formulas have been devised 
for calculating the velocity of the flow in 
drains and the amount of sewage which they 
are capable of discharging, but the results 
obtained are so discrepant as to throw doubt 
on them all. The formula devised by two 
Swiss engineers, Kutter and Ganguillet, and 
subsequently simplified by P. J. Flynn, an 
American engineer, is now generally accepted 
as one of the most accurate. It takes into con- 
sideration the diameter and inclination of the 
drain, the nature of the surface, and the depth 
of the ow. The formula itself is of a com- 
plicated nature, and need not be given. The 
following table, compiled from the valuable 
tables in Colonel Moore’s “ Sanitary Engineer- 
ing,” gives the velocity and discharge of 
sewage in stoneware pipes from 2 in. to 12 in. 
in diameter, running full, for slopes ranging 
from I in Io to I in 150; the figures are 
calculated from Kutter and Ganguillet’s 
formula :— 


I 


heim’s “ Sewerage Engineer's Notebook”) one-fourth full (fig. 1) is practically the same, 


gives the 


proportionate values of velocity and; namely, 2'464 square in. Of course,-the dis- 


discharge for circular drains with different, charges from the lavatory and sink will be 


depths of flow. It is based on Kutter’s formula, 
and the values given are the av 


under pressure, and consequently at a greater 


erages for a'velocity than the flow in the drain, and a 


number of different sizes of pipes, and are | Slightly greater area of flow will therefore be 


sufficiently correct for all practical purposes. 


The maximum velocity (according to Kutter’s | 
is | Cause will only be small. 


formula) occurs when the depth of the flow 


four-fifths (really -81) of the diameter of the: 


pipe, and the maximum discharge when the 
depth of the flow is thirteen-fourteenths (really 
93) of the diameter. 
whether the 
in both cases 


| required in the latter to carry away the dis- 


charges, but the increased depth from this 


If we consider (as another example) a water- 
closet with a two-gallon cistern discharging its 
contents through a flush-pipe 1} in. in 


The velocity is the same; diameter, we have the same area of pipe as 
pipe is flowing full or half full, as | before (1'227 square in.), and the two gallons 
the wetted perimeter of the pipe, will be discharged through the basin in about 


(and therefore the friction) bears the same ratio | six seconds, This is at the rate ot "0535 cubic 


to the sectional area of the flow. 
Is one-fourth full, the velocity of the flow is 
only two-thirds that of the full or half-full pipe. 

The Incline of Drains.—The by-laws adopted 
by different sanitary authorities do not help us 
much in the matter of drain-slopes. In many 
cases, as in the “model by-laws ” (both urban 
and rural), they merely state that drains must 
be laid “ with a proper fall,” and as opinions 
differ as to what is a proper fall, there is con- 
siderable diversity in practice. 


If the pipe| ft. per second. Assuming for the moment that 


a Slope of 1 in 40 is sufficient for a q-in. drain 
—this being the gradient commonly recom- 
mended in text-books—we turn to Table I. and 
find that a 4-in. drain of this slope discharges 
*2503 cubic ft. per second when running full. 
The ratio between this and the rate ot dis- 
charge from the closet will therefore work out 
thus :—'2503 : 0535 :: I : ‘21. From Table 
If. we learn that a relative depth of ‘30 gives 


In the new a relative discharge of ‘19, and it is clear that 


London Drainage By-laws (tgo1) the words |the depth of flow in a I-in-4o 4-in. drain 


“with a suitable fall” are employed, but some 
of the defunct vestries in their regulations 
specified the smallest inclines which would be 


serving a single water-closet, flushed as de- 
scribed above, never ‘under normal circum- 
stances) exceeds one-third of the diameter of 


allowed. In the parish of St. George (Han- the drain. In reality the depth would be 
over-square), and in Poplar and Holborn, it' somewhat less than this, varying with the 
was I in 80 ; in Paddington and in the Parish velocity of the water on its entrance to the 
of SS. Margaret and John (Westminster), r in'drain. Inthe case of a ground-floor or base- 
60 ; in Islington, 1 in 40 “ where practicable,” | ment closet this velocity would, however, be 
but in no case less than 1 in 6o ; in Shoreditch, | small, and in any case the initial velocity would 


TABLE I, 


Velocity and Discharge of Sewage in Circular Stoneware Drains, Flowing Full, V.= Velocity in Lincal Feet per Second; D., = Discharge 


in Cubic Feet per Second. 
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The figures given in this table are for pipes 
flowing full, but in actual practice drain-pipes 
are seldom charged to half their depth, and the 
hgures must therefore be corrected for dif. 
ferent depths of flow. Table II. (from Woll- 


TABLE IlI. 


Proportionate Values of Velocity and Discharge 
of Circular Sewers with Different Depths of 
Flow, 


a a a a 
Depth. | Velocity. Discharge. 
K rat = eo 
oN Ivo 1'00 
II4 1 o8 
‘So | Irs 95 
ko ? 
75 (2 full) | I4 02 
f II: “KY 
‘oo 108 08 
me ($ full) 1'00 "50 
89 | "33 
30 ‘75 “19 
35 (Q full) ó | “13 
"20 57 oX 
‘10 | 7 ! 
34 oz 
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Lambeth, and Wandsworth, 1 in 48 ; in New- 
ington, Battersea, Hammersmith, St. Luke 
(Middlesex), Whitechapel, and Chelsea, 1 in 
40 ; in Fulham and Mile-end old Town, 1 in 40 
for 6-in. pipes and 1 in 30 for 4-in. pipes ; in 
Bermondsey and the district of St. Saviour and 
Christ Church, 1 in 30; in St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, I in 40, or, if this gradient cannot be 
obtained, automatic flushing apparatus must be 
provided ; and in Rotherhithe, 1 in 50, or with 
automatic flushing apparatus. The Board of 
Education specifies that ‘ the fall should never 
be less than 1 in 30 for 4-inch, and r in 4o for 
6-inch drains” from water-closets. 

Obviously these regulations are not of much 
service in our inquiry. The slopes allowed 
range from I in 30 to I in 80,and many of 
them are certainly quite inadequate. 

The flow of sewage (apart from rainwater) 
in branch drains is usually very small. ‘he 
waste-pipe from an ordinary lavatory basin is, 
say I} in. in diameter, and the sectional area of 
the pipe is 1'227 square in. Even if we have 
two lavatory wastes, or one lavatory waste and 
one sink waste of this diameter discharging 


be gradually lost by the sewage in its passage 
through the drain. 

This example may now be pursued a step 
further. We have a 4-in. drain with a 
gradient of 1 in 40, and a depth of flow 
equal to slightly more than three-tenths 
of the diameter of the drain. What is 
the velocity of the flow? Referring again 
to Table I., we find the velocity of the 
flow in a drain of this description, running full, 
to be 2°869 lineal feet per second. From Table 
II. we learn that the velocity, when the flow 
is three-tenths of the diameter, is three-fourths 
(75) of the velocity when the pipe is full. The 
velocity of the flow in the drain now under 
consideration will therefore be 2°869>°75= 
2'15 lineal feet per second. 

J. Bailey Denton was of opinion that ordinary 
sewage requires a mean velocity of 150 ft. per 
minute, or 24 ft. per second, in order that 
deposits may not occur, Other engineers re- 
commend a velocity of two miles an hour= 
176 ft. per minute=very nearly 3 ft. per 
second. The former rate of flow is certainly 
the least which ought to be adopted in house 


over the same gully, the combined areas of the | drains, as the solid matter in the sewage is not 
pipes will be only 2'454. square in. The sec- | so finely sub-divided as in sewers, and is there- 
tional area of the flow in a 4-in. pipe running fore much more likely to produce deposits, 
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The velocity of 215 lineal feet per second 
attained in our typical water-closet drain is 
therefore inadequate. and we must either have 
a greater volume of flushing water discharged 
in the same time, or the drain must have a 


greater inclination. 


Other factors influencing the flow of sewage 
in house drains may now be stated. In the 
first place, the flow is intermittent, and the last 
portion of each discharge drains slowly away, 
whatever may have been the velocity of the 
first portion. Every discharge leaves at least 
a thin film of sewage on the pipe, and unless 
the velocity of the next discharge is sufficient 
to scour this away, the deposit goes on in- 
creasing. Bends and junctions retard the flow 
of sewage to a very considerable extent, unless 
extra fall is given at these points. Inter- 
cepting traps are another source of trouble, 
and are often choked unless the velocity of the 
The paper from water- 
closets is a very frequent cause of stoppage in 
house drains, and this also points tu the neces- 
sity of quicker gradients; there would be 
fewer drain stoppages if householders provided 
a supply of “sanitary paper ” of a kind easily 
softened and disintegrated by the flow of the 
sewage. Bad jointing of the pipes may alsoretard 
the flow and cause deposits, as shown in fig. 2, 
and a slight settlement of the drain at any 
point may have the same effects. Sand and 
pebbles washed from gravel paths are often 


sewage is ample. 


deposited in drains of insufficient slope. 


It is sometimes said that sewage flowing at 
a high velocity leaves the solids behind, and 
that a low velocity is therefore better. This is 
the sort of argument which can best be rebutted 
by practical experience. Every architect and 
sanitary engineer has known scores of drains 
which have been 'choked in consequence of 
inadequate fall, but the writer, in an experience 
of over twenty years, has not known one 
which failed because the gradient was 
excessive, iand he has designed both drains 


and sewers with gradients of 1 in 10, and 
occasionally even steeper. The only valid 
objection to steep gradients is the excessive 
scour on the pipes, and it is for this 
reason better in such cases to adopt iron 
pipes. Domestic sewage has not, how- 
ever, as severe a scouring action as 
sewage containing sand, pebbles, and other 
road detritus. A velocity of 6 ft. per second is 
often assumed to be the greatest which can 
safely be adopted for stoneware drains. 

We are now ina position to state approxi- 
mately the maximum and minimum gradients 
for stoneware house-drainr, assuming that the 
minimum gradients must be sufficient to pive 
a mean velocity of 24 ft. per second when 
flowing one-third full, and that the maximum 
gradients must not produce under any con- 
ditions of flow a greater mean velocity than 
Ó ft. per second. Table JII, based on 
Kutter's formula, contains the figures for 
drains from 3 in. to 9 in. in diameter, in- 
cluding the amount of sewage discharged per 
minute in each case. 

The minimum gradients given in this table 
dilter from those generally recommended. 
Many authors, following Maguire, say that a 


velocity. 


be borne in mind. 
ee] 


Correspondence. 


BATTERSEA WORKING-CLASS DWELL- 
INGS COMPETITION. 


S1k,—We venture to draw your attention to 
the instructions to competitors issued by the 
Battersea Borough Council, who invited archi- 
tects to submit designs for three different 
types of working-class dwellings, for which 
premiums of 50l., 25l, and 10l. are offered. 
The drawings were to be sent in last week. 

In your “ Competition Summary ” of Decem- 
ber 14 these premiums were allotted to each 
type of building, so that if any one competitor 
secured first place in all three sections, he 
would be awarded a total of 85/. in premiums. 

We also took it for granted, after reading 
the advertisement, that the successful com- 
petitor would be appointed architect in the 
usual way, the clause that “the Council do not 
bind themselves to carry out any design” 
being, we thought, the usual “saving” one. 

We paid 5s. for the instructions, &c., on this 
understanding, thinking that there was a great 
deal more than the bare premiums attaching 
to the competition. 


TABLE III. 
Gradients for Stomicare Dias, and Amount of Sewage discharged per Minute. 


=- -e —- -~ ve - - =- - 


Maximum. 


a — 


Intermediate. Minimum, 


(V 6ft. persec. flowing $ full.) J (V= 2! ft. per sec. flowing } full.) f (V =z) ft. per sec. Mowing 4 full.) 


Diameter 

of Drain. Bisel i z l D a S 
ee ischargein cubic os ischargein cubic ps ta Dischargeincubi 
Inclination. feet per minute. Inclination. | leet ber ini: Inclination. Teet r taS 

Inches. , full. | full.* full.  full.® 

3 2 15°10 rinis 1°41 | 10°86 rip 2t , 2°39 9'17 

4 26 7 Ei, 24 2'53 ' 19°39 Iw 34 ) 391 1629 

5 ancy ln sf 307 | 30°57 14, 48 6'r? 25°72 

6 58°93 r445 | 576 | 46°33 In 65 884 3687 

7 59°40 I, 58 7'80 60°00 I 55 83 12°04 | 50°20 

8 303°79 14,72 10°97 | 78°24 I», 102 15°76 | 6570 

9 132'CI 1 ,, 86 12'go 99°30 1 5) 123 | 19°9¢ ' 8298 


* The greatest discnarge occurs when the drain is not quite fu'l, and is about 10 pcr cent. more than the 


\ 


————— 


figures here given. 


4-in. drain should have an inclination of 1 in 
40, a 5-in. I in 50, a 6-in. I in 60, and a 9-in. 
1 in 90; but they also state that the velocity of 
the sewage ought to be 3 ft. per second when 
the drain is flowing only one-quarter full. 
Maguire’s rule was based on Beardmore’s 
formula, which is now almost universally 
discredited by sewerage engineers. Kutter’s 
formula, which has rapidly come into general 
use, not only in this country, but also in the 
principal countries of Europe and in America, 
gives much lower results for small drains, and 
shows that the veiocity of flow in a 6-in. drain 
with a gradient of 1 in 60 is far in excess of 
that in a 4-in. drain with a gradient of I in 40, 
and if the comparison is made between a 9-in. 
drain with a gradient of 1 in 90 anda I in 30 
3-in. drain, the difference in the velocity is still 
more marked. The conclusion is obvious : if 
Kutter’s formula is correct, the velocity in small 
stoneware drains, as ordinarily laid, is nothing 
like 3 ft. per second when the drains are flow- 
ing only one-fourth full. In Table III. we have 
based the calculations for minimum gradients 
on a mean velocity of 24 ft. per second and a 
depth of flow equal to one-third of the diameter 
of the drain, but even with these less onerous 
requirements, the slopes of 4-in. drains must 
be 1 in 34 and of 5-in. drains 1 in 48. If the 
depth of flow is only one-fourth of the diameter, 
the gradients must be 1 in 24 and I in 34 
respectively, in order to obtain the same 


The co-efficient of roughness adopted in 
these calculations is ‘013, which is Kutter’s 
value for earthenware and stoneware pipes in 
good condition but not new. Quicker veloci- 
ties will be obtained in new drains of glazed 
stoneware and iron, but it is always best, when 
dealing with such a variable liquid as sewage, 
to be on the safe side. The probability of 
defective workmanship and materials must also 


We were surprised to find, however, on 
reading through the instructions, that the 
Council do not in any case intend to employ 
the successful competitor, but only to use his 
designs in any way they choose. 

We also find that the premiums are for first 
second, and third places for the three ses 
complete. 

In an addendum, sent with the instructions 
we were still more surprised to discover that 
instead of the three sets of plans advertised, the 
Council were asking for five, without any 
increase of premium ; that the work required 
comprised complete 4-in. scale plans, a section 
and two elevations, and plan of proposed 
drainage, with detailed specification and esti. 
mate, all the drawings to be mounted on 
strainers. But perhaps the clause that capped 
all was the following, on which we have no 
need to enlarge :—Clause 16. “ The competitor 
whose set of designs, &c., is finally selected 
will be required upon request to furnish such 
information, free of cost to the Council, as may 
be required to enable quantities to be taken 
out, but third class travelling expenses (if any) 
incurred for this purpose will te allowed b 
the Council ;” and Clause 15, before it, leaves the 
whole selection of the designs in the hands of 
the Housing Committee to the Council, who 
will assess the awards. 

You will see, therefore, that the successful 
competitor obtains a “ gratuity ” for his pains 
at the rate of 10l. each for complete sets of 
working drawings, specifications, and esti- 
mates, and for dancing attendance on the 
quantity surveyor, 5/. apiece for the second 
complete set, and 40s. each for the third. 

It will be, no doubt, within your knowledge 
that the Council from which all this emanates 
require their contractors to pay trades-union 
wages, and yet they propose in a scheme like 
this, involving an expenditure, even in the case 
of the most successful candidate, of a large 
part of the 50/. awarded him, everything being 
required {ree of the Council, barring only the 
insulting offer of ‘‘third-class travelling ex. 
penses (if any)” when all the ins and outs of 
his design are being dissected by the Council's 
quantity surveyor, 

The second and third competitors ought 
to be thankful if their “out-of-pocket” ex- 
penses are somewhat met. 

We feel, in troubling you, that this, if any, is 
a case to which the attention of the profession 
should be drawn in the columns of your 
journal. T. B. & H. 


A SEWER OR A DRAIN. 


SIR, — [n the interesting article on “ Drainage and 
Sewage Disposal” in the Student’s Column of your 
issue of January 4 the author, in dealing with that 
vexed question “a drain or a sewer,” quotes the 
nineteenth section of the Public Health Amendment 
Act of 1890, and goes on to cite a decision of Mr. 


Justice Cave in the case of “Lancaster v. Barnes 


Urban District Council, in which the learned Judge 
held that the nineteenth section above referted to, 


applied, and declared the sanitary authority entitled 


to recover the cost of repairing a conduit which 
took the drainage of four houses belonging to two 


different owners, and that it was a drain and nota 


sewer for the purpose of the nineteenth section. 

The author of your article neglects to point out 
that the essence of the ruling was the condition of 
different owners. So far as concerns houses owned 
by the same owner, the Amendment Act of 1590 
left the Jaw unaltered. Hence in “ Lancaster v. 
Barnes Urban District Council,’ had the four 
houses belonged to the same owner the decision 
must have been different. 

Ina fuotnote theauthor notes thatthe Public Health 
Act, 1375, “shall not extend to IrcJand.” | may 
mention that Ireland Is dealt with under the Public 
Health (Ireland) Act. 1875, which is practically 
identical with the Act of 1873, and that the Amend- 
ment Act of 1890 also, | believe, applies equally ta 
it. R. M. BUTLER. 

Dublin, 


S1R,— It is perfectly clear from Section 19 of the 
Public Health Act Amendment Act (1590) that the 
definition there given of a‘ single private drain” 
applies only to a drain from “two or more houses 
belonging to dincreut owncrs,” and as the section was 
quoted in full, comment on this point was con- 
sidered unneces The case of Lancaster r. 
Barnes Urban District Council was quoted for the 
specific purpose of showing that it is not a sufhcient 
plea “that neither owner could relay the part of the 
drain situate in the other’s premises without com- 
mitting a trespass.” Whether adrain from “two or 
more houses belonging to different owners” is a 
single private drain or a sewer, is not, however, 
always as clear as your correspondent seems to 
think. This is shown by the number of cases which 
have been tried ; :/ the law were clear on the poiat, 
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litigation would be unnecessary. In delivering 
judgment in 1896 in the case of Eastbourne (Mayor, 
&c., of) v. Bradford, the Lord Chief Justice said :— 
' I cannot avoid pointing out the highly unsatis- 
tactory state of the existing legislation relating to 
questions of public health... Ít is entirely un- 
systematic and most confused, and in the public 
interest steps ought to be speedily taken to reduce 
the existing chaos Into svstem and order.” 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


COMPETITIONS. 


”' SrR,—Has not vour correspondent, “ Assessor, 

taking perhaps (not unnaturally) an exaggerated 

view of the importance of an assessor's position, 

hased his suggestions for the simplitication of com- 
tition drawings on a false assumption ? 

E'aborate and attractive drawings are not meant 
so much to appeal to the assessor as to the body, 
building committee, or what not with whom the 
decision really lies, and who too often look on the 
appointing of an assessor as a mere concession to 
public or professional prejudice, and on his award 
asa matter of considerable indifference. 

Given a guarantee that the assessor's award will 
be accepted as final, nothing could be more to the 
purpose than the suggestions made; but, under 
ordinary circumstances—well ! 

ALLEN FONXLEY, B.A. 


oo 


USE OF ENAMELLED TILES IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


SiR,—Withb regard to Mr. Halsey Ricardo’s recent 
lecture before the Society of Arts advocating an 
extended use of enamelled tiles or glazed work in 
London, and to your subsequent note on the 
lecture, and also to Mr. Ricardo’s letter in your last 
issue, 1 write to suggest that a new building belong- 
ing to the “ Nurses’ Co-operation,” in Langham- 
street, Great Portland-street, affords opportunity to 
judge of the effects produced by the reflection of 
light from a glazed-fronted building. 

ARTHUR E. THOMPSON. 


BUILDERS’ ACCOUNTS. 


SiR, —I noticed with pleasure your review of my 
book on the above subject appearing in your issue 
of the 1st inst. Your criticisms are perhaps rather 
severe, but I thank you all the more for that, as a 
candid practical opinion is extremely useful. 

I should very much like to have the benefit of 
the opinions of your readers on the weak points in 
my “ Builders’ Accounts.” With this object in view 
] should be greatly obliged to you if you would 
kindly open your columns to the criticisms of your 
readers on builders’ book-keeping in general, and 
my book in particular, and to any of your readers 
who would take part in such discussion. Accord- 
ingly I will, with your permission, deal with one or 
two points already raised. 

la dealing with the register of tenders you refer 
to my remark that this book is useful to see “in 
what respects his (the builder’s) tender bas been 
faulty,” and suggest that instead of relying on such 
support as this, the builder should see that his esti- 
mating staff is efficient. Surely though, sir, such a 
book is useful in proving whether or not the esti- 
mating staff is efficient. 

“Supbing ” is undoubtedly a demoralising system, 
and I am sorry to have to recognise it. Yet the 
evil exists, whether I recognise it or not, and, in my 
opinion, it is better to provide a workable system of 
dealing with it rather than to allow it to be loosely 
¢mducted, and thereby increase the attendant 
danger of peculation by dishonest foremen, &c. 

Thaoks for your suggestion re having the accounts 
audited annually by a qualified firm of auditors. 

l do not, at the moment, propose to encroach 
forther on your space, but shall be glad to deal with 
the other points raised and any further ones which 
your readers may care to bring up, if you could 
lavour me with an opportunity for doing so. 

JOHN A. WALBANK, A.C A, 


WOODEN HOUSES. 


SIR.—I shall be much obliged if I may ask in 
vour columns how to obtain a prospectus of wooden 
houses supplied ready made from abroad. 


C. B. D. 
T 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS, WOLVERHAMPTON. —On 
the 30th ult. Mr. W. A. Ducat, an Inspector 
appointed by the Local Government Board, held 
an inquiry at the Town Hall, Wolverhampton, 
respecting an application by the Town Council to 
barrow 17,5551. for paving purposes. The Town 
Clerk (Mr. Horatio Brevitt) explained the circum- 
stances under which the application was made, and 
stated that a portion of the work had already been 
carried out without the consent of the Board, as it 
was absolutely necessary in connexion with the 
laying of the tramway. Mr. G. Green, the Borough 
Surveyor, having given evidence, the Inspector’ 
asked if there was any opposition, and there being 
no response, the inquiry ended. 


an old malting-house of the fifteenth century, 


recently pulled down in George-street. The chief 
entrance is on the west side adjoining the play- 
ground. This was done to permit all the entrances 
being on the sunny side. The plan provides 
accommodation for 130 girls and 125 infants, and 
consists of conjoint entrances. with cloagruoms on 
either side, beyond which is the stock and store- 
rooms on the right-hand side aod the mistresses’ 
room on the left. The entrance lobby consists of a 
marching corridor, 46 ft. long by 10 ft. wide. at 
either end of which, on the left-hand side, is tbe 
girls’ schoolroom and classroom, and on the right 
hand the infants’ rooms. ‘the dimensions of 
the girls’ schoolroom are 47 ft. by 22 ft., the infant 
school 3r ft. © in. by 22 ft, and the two classrooms 
20 ft. by 22 ft. A screen is to be provided in the 
girls’ main room to provide classrooms. All the 
flooring is of pitch pine wood blocks. The entrance 
lobby and cloakroom are flored with terrazzo 
mosaic by the Artistic Tile Company. The external 
work consists of a dado of red brick, with stone 
moulding, otherwise rough cast. The frontage, 
which faces Threadneedle-street, is about go ft. The 
contractors were Messrs. Downs & Stephenson, 
Hadleigh. 

QUAKER SCHOOLS, BOOTHAM, YORKS.—On the 
30th ult. additions to the Friends’ Boys’ School at 
Bootham were opened. Part of the addition to the 
school buildings is a library which has been dedi- 
cated to the memory of John Bright, who was a 
scholar at the York Friends’ School. The new 
block includes a laboratory, a lJecture-room, an 
observatory, a gymnasium, workshops, classroom, 
and, as stated, a library. The architects for the 
new block of buildings are Mr. William Henry 
Thorp and Mr. Frederic Rowntree. 

ST. CYPRIAN'S CHURCH, MARYLEBONE.—Lord 
Portman has sold a site for the new church which 
willreplace tbe mission church opened in Park-street, 
between Dorset-square and Upper Baker-street, in 
1866. The plans and designs for the new fabric 
have been prepared by Mr. J. N. Comper, of the 
firm of Messrs. Bucknall & Comper. 

THE NORFOLK COUNTY SCHOOL BUILDINGS — 
It is stated that Mr. R. H. Hill has been appointed 
architect for the conversion of the buildings for pur- 
poses of a naval training college for boys. The 
County School was erected on an elevated site of 
fifty acres near the river Wensum, at North 
Elmham, in 1873-4, after the Domestic Gothic style 
a chapel, of Bath stone, in the Early English style, 
being added ten years afterwards. The County 
School was closed in July, 1895. 

MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY PREMISES, EDIN- 
BURGH.—Additions are to be made to the premises 
of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society in 
Cowgate. Some time ago the directors acquired 
the area of ground adjoining their present building 
from the Corporation so as to utilise it for additional 
accommodation. The plans have been approved by 
the Corporation and by the Dean of Guild Court, 
and a commencement will shortly be made. The 
new wing has a frontage of about roo ft. to the 
Cowgate, and on the ground floor there has been 
arranged a new dispensary, waiting-room, con- 
sulting-room, lecture-room, and three shops; on 
the upper floors there is a reception-room, library, 
working men’s club (consisting of a reading-room, 
gymnasium, and caretaker’s house), the remaining 
apartments being used as students’ bedrooms in 
connexion with the Livingstone Residence, The 
hall for meetings, Sunday-school, &c., in the existing 
building is to be enlarged, and slight alterations 
made on the vaccination-room, dining-room, and 
study. Mr. Marwick is the architect to the Society. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT COVENTRY SIATION.—A com- 
mencement has been made with the improvements 
at the London and North-Western Railway Station 
at Coventry. It is understood that a sum of 
25.0001. will be expended by the company on the 
various works of improvement which they propose 
carrying out, and in the preparations for which 
Messrs. Parnell & Co., of Rugby, the contractors, 
have now a considerable body of mea at work. The 
chief improvements will be on the up-platform side. 
The platform will be considerably widened, and the 
present roofed-in space used for cab-stands will be 
appropriated and used in connexion with booking 
and telegraph offices, refreshment-room, and other 
increased facilities for the travelling public. 

MARKET EXTENSION, BRADFORD.—The Markets 
and Fairs Committee of the Bradford Corporation 
having determined to proceed with the extension of 
the Rawson-place Market, including the erection of 
an hotel to take the place of the * Jolly Butchers” 
Inn, have decided to advertise fur tenders for 
the various works. The plans on which the build- 
ing is to proceed are practically identical with those 
approved by the Committee in 1899. On this date 
the design of Messrs. T. C. Hope & Son, Brad- 
ford, was finally selected after competition. It 
provides for a series of ten shops facing Rawson- 
square, Northgate, and James-street, and the 
hotel at the corner at present occupied by the 
“Jolly Butchers,” the whole enclosing an extension 
ot the present market-halJl. The principal front, 
with the main entrance, is in Northgate, and 
there is a second entrance from Rawson-square. 
Over the Northgate entrance, which is in the centre 
of the facade, there is a tower bearing a dome, and 
at each corner of the building are similar towers, 
which are carried to a greater height and similarly 
finished. In James-street, and at the entrance to 
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CHURCH, FAIRHAVEN, LANCASHIRE.—On the 25th 

ult., Mr. H. W. Worsley-Taylor, K.C., M.P., laid the 
foundation-stone of a new church which is intended 
to meet the requirements of the district of Fair- 
haven, near Lytham. The new church will be 
known as St. Paul’s, and will cost -etween 6,000). 
aad 7.000). The architect is Mr. Medland Taylor, 
of Manchester. 
_ CHURCH, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—A new church 
is being erected at Camberley, dedicated to St. Paul. 
Mr. W. D. Caröe is the architect, and the building 
contract has been given to Messrs. Martin Wells, 
and Co., of Aldershot. The cost of the part of the 
building at present contracted for will be about 
2,200]. The portion now being built consists of the 
whole of the west end, or nave, right up to the 
choir. The seating accommodation of the whole 
building, when erected, will be for about 500, while 
the capacity of that portion now being built is for 
about 310 people. 

BAPTIST CHURCH, PORTSMOUTH.—It is proposed 
to erect a Baptist Church in the London-road, 
Portsmouth, and the contract has been placed in 
the hands of Mr. J. W. Perkins, builder, of 
Fratton. The plans have been prepared by Mr. 
John Wills, architect, of Derby and London. The 
proposed new church is to be 67 ft. by 44 ft. on 
the ground floor, and will have a gallery length of 
79 ft. Accommodation is provided in the church 
for 750 adults, or a mixed congregation of 1,000 
persons. There are two vestries, one for the 
minister and one for the choir. There are also 
three cloakrooms, one being at the front end and 
two at the rear next to the vestries. The walls are 
to be brick with stone dressings. The cost will be 
about 4,000!. 

NEW CHURCH, CORSLEY HEATH.—Ono Saturday 
last the Marquis of Bath Jaid the foundation stone 
of a new district church at Corsley Heath, near 
Warmiaoster, Wilts. The work, estimated to cost 
about 4,000/,, is being carried out by Messrs. Burgess, 
builders, of Westbury, Wilts, from plans prepared 
by Mr. W. H. Stanley, architect, Trowbridge. 

METHODIST CHAPEL, BULWELL, NottTs.—On 
the rst inst. the new Methodist New Connexion 
Chapel, erected on the Broomhill-road, Bulwell, 
was opened. The total cost of the new building 
and the site will be about 1,400). The architect of 
the new chapel was Mr. J. R. Swift, Arnold, and the 
builders were Messrs. Pipkin & Ingham. The new 
building for the present will serve in the dual 
capacity of a school and church. It is built of red 
brick and Bridgwater tiles. There are two main 
entrances, one on either side, whilst admittance can 
also be gained from the rear. Adjoining the chapel 
there is a kitchen, with heating chamber, The 
school portion of the building is separated from 
the remainder of the edifice by Messrs. Peace & 
Norquoy’s patent folding screen. 

MISSION CHURCH, ALLENDALE, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.—The Bishop of Newcastle attended recently 
at St. Paul’s, Catton, a village near Allendale Town, 
to dedicate and open a new mission church. The 
style of the new church is Early English, and the 
architects were Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood. The 
contractors for the stone and woodwork were, 
respectively, Messrs. William Milburn and John 
William Glenwright, of Allendale ; the seating being 
of pitch-pine and supplied by Messrs. R. J. Porteus 
& Co., of Newcastle. The building is estimated to 
accommodate 150. 

CHURCH, CLEVELAND, YORKSHIRE.—On the rst 
inst., St. Matthew’s new church at Grangetown, 
near Redcar, was consecrated. The church is built 
of brick, with the exception of the pillars and the 
arches in the arcades and the panel over the prin- 
cipal entrance, which are of stone. It is designed 
in the Early English style. The whole of the seen 
woodwork in the roof is of pitch-pine. The roofs 
are covered with Messrs. Green’s patent red 
Boroughbridge tiles, and the walls are left un- 
plastered on the inside. An octagonal bell turret is 
placed at the north-west corner of the nave, 
approached by a circular staircase, and finished on 
top with a wooden spirelet covered with copper. 
Tue principal entrance is from the south, and con- 
sists of two doorways with a stone panel or tym- 
panum above under one arch. When finished the 
panel willcontain a central figure of Our Lord, with 
emblems of the four evangelists placed on either 
side. A porch screen is provided within. The plan 
consists of a lofty nave and chancel, the combined 
length being 112 ft., north and south aisles, chancel 
aisle, vestries, and organ chamber, with heating 
cellar below. The width of the chancel, including 
nave and aisles, is 46 ft. The heating is by Messrs. 
Dinning & Cooke, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and is 
on the low-pressure system. The lighting is of gas. 
chiefly from pendants hanging from the roofs, all of 
wrought iron. The cost of the building when 
completed will be about 5,000/, Mr. G. M. Ridge, 
of Normanby, being the builder. Messrs. Hicks & 
Charlewood, of Newcastle, are the architects. 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS, HADLEIGH.—The new Girls’ 
and Infants’ National Schools at Hadleigh are 
approaching completion. The architect is Mr. 
A. H. Ryan-Tenison, of Westminster, and the style 
adopted is “ Modern Elizabethan with half-timber 
work on the north, south, and east faces,” a large 
proportion of the timber used being oak taken from 
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the market from Rawson-square, staircases give 
access to a balcony running round the interior of 
the market on three sides. at the level of the first 
fioor of the outside shops. The balcony will com- 
municate with the rear of the shops and also with 
the hotel. Itis designed to be « ft. wide. construc- 
ted of concrete and steel, and carried by steel 
cantilevers. A hydraulic lift is provided for 
the convenience of shop tenants and of the 
hotel. The shops have upper fivors and attics, 
which overlook the streets and the roof of the 
market hall. All the shops have windows and doors 
to the street and to the market. and are gelf-con- 
tained. The hotel has a frontage of 56 ft. to North- 
gate and 30 ft. to Rawson-square. There is a 
hydraulic or electric lift for passengers or light 
luggage from the basement to the second floor. 
There is a large basement under the market ball, 
which is designed to be used principally for storage 
purposes. lt is proposed that the walls of the 
market from the balcony to the eaves should be of 
glazed brickwork, and the market floor would be of 
concrete. The total cost is estimated at 25.000,,— 
Yorkshire Observer. 

PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF LINCOLNSHIRE 
ASYLUM AT LBRACEBRIDGE.—An inquiry was con- 
ducted by Colonel A. G. Durnford, R.E., at Lincoln, 
recently, into the application by the Lindsey and 
Holland County Councils, the Grimsby and Lincoln 
Town Councils, for sanction to borrow 33.9741. 
17.000., 10.370/., and 9,3321. for the purpose of 
enlarging the County Asylum at Bracebridge. Mr. 
W. T. Page, Clerk to the Asylum Visitors, stated the 
construction of the present asylum commenced in 
1847, and the building was enlarged several times 
to accommodate 680, That was the extent 
of the accommodation for which the present build- 
ings made provision. but on January o the number 
ot inmates in the asylum was 742—357 males and 385 
females—and, in addition, twenty-tive patients were 
being boarded out at Newcastle-on-Tyne Asylum 
and twenty-five at the Leicester Borough Asylum. 
Accommodation would be provided for 1,000 
persons, including attendants. Mr. Gough gave 
evidence as to the proposed additions, and the 
inquiry then closed. 

A PUBLIC HALL AND CITY SQUARE FOR HULL. 
—Within a day or two the Hull Corporation will 
obtain possession of all the property bounded by 
Waterworks-street, Junction-street, St. John-street, 
and Chariot-street, and no time will be lost in clear- 
ing the area, which is to attord a site for a large 
public hall and thirty-four shops, and also to pro- 
vide a city square, by throwing 1.600 square yards 
into the existing streets near the Wilberforce Monu- 
ment. Yesterday Mr. Hirst, the City Architect, 
submitted, at a meeting of the Corporation Property 
Committee, a plan which he had made ot the 
public ball. It was most favourably received, and 
ordered to be submitted to the City Council for their 
approval. The elevation plan shows a square, well- 
balanced frontage cf rather imposing proportions, 
and crowned with a dome, which will harmonise 
with the domes of the Dock Offices on the opposite 
side of the square. The approximate estimate for 
erecting the buildings, including the purchase of 
Jand. is 92,000/. The estimated rentals from the 
new shops {including two licensed houses to be 
rebuilt) is 6.8361, and from the public hall about 
1,000}. It is expected that the increased rental and 
rates will cover the amount required for interest 
and sinking fund upon an expenditure of 42.0001. 


work on a large tapestry, from the cartoons of M. | isolation of the National Gallery, as specified in the 
Toudouze, intended as a decoration for the Salles | Act passed during last Session. Mr. Akers-Douglas. 
des Etats-Gcncraux at Rennes. The subject is the | Arrangements have been in negotiation for the 
marriage of Charles VIII. with Anne of Brittany. | acquisition of all these properties, and provision 
A fine antique marble statue of Minerva has ffor the purchases is made in the Estimates {or 
been discovered at Poitiers, beneath the basement | 1002-3. As soon as possible after April 1 next the 
of the ancient Hotel de Lusignan. It has been | purchases will be completed. 1 hope that posses- 
placed in the local museum. The annual art sion will be obtained and the premises demolished 
exhibition of the club called the “ Union Artis-| this summer. 

tique” was opened in kue Boissy d'Anglas on STEEL IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. — Professor 
the 3rd instant. It will remain open till | Goodman, of the Yorkshire College, addressing the 
March 6. M. Sentu has been elected Presi-| Leeds Association of Engineers on “ Structural 
dent of the Union Architecturale of Lyonsļ| Ironwork,” on the 2nd inst., said that for some 
for this year; and M. Platet, President of| buildings stone, brick, &c., answered admirably 
the Société des Architects of Havre.——A subscrip- | but in their use for very high buildings serious 
tion committee has been formed for the erection at | difficulties arose. Mild steel was roughly seventy 
Paris, on the Place d'Italie, of a memorial statue to | times a3 strong as stone in tension, seven times in 
Garibaldi, The next exhibition of the Artistes | compression, and ten times as rigid, whilst lending 
Independants will be held in April, in the Horticul- | itself readily te structural purposes. Some years 
tural Hall on the Cours-la-Reine. The death is | ago there was a prejudice against the use of steel 
announced, at the age of sixty-three, of M. Besnard, | made by the Hasic-Bessemer process, but now 
architect to the Department des Mcnuments His- | structural steel is turned out by this process prac- 
toriques and Diocesan Inspecteur at Soissons | tically equal in every respect to that made bv the 
(Aisne). He was a pupil of (Questel, and was archi- | acid open-hearth process. The Professor gave 
tect of numerous buildings at Soissons, notably the | examples of steel skeleton buildings, A column 
College. —— rhe death is announced, at Autun, of | should be centrally loaded. Fora hollow circular 
M. Lulliot, a distinguished arch:vologist, and corre- | column 30 ít. long, 12 in. in external diameter, and 
sponding member of the Academie des Inscriptions] 1 in. thick, the safe load applied at the axis was 
et Belles Lettres. He carried on some important] 116 tons, but 1 in. from the axis only 31 tons. Ex. 
excavations at Beuvray, and published two valuable | perience had shown that a properly constructed 
and learned books—‘ La Cité Gauloise” and “ La] steel frame would withstand fire better than brick- 
Mission de Saint Martin dans le Centre de la} work or masonry, because distortion through ex- 
France.” pansion was of little consequence. 

UNITED STATES.—The building statistics of New APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OFFICERS.—The 
York show a remarkable decline in the building of | Local Government Board bas sanctioned the 
single houses within the last decade, In 1800, ļ| appointments of Messrs. H. Thomas, H. J. Toogood, 
plans were sanctioned for the erection of 835 small J. Bartlett, and G. I. Scott, as sanitary inspectors 
houses; for 1901 the total is just over 100. The] jn the Metropolitan Borough of Bermondsey. 
average inhabitant of the city evidently prefers to WESTMINSTER ABLEY AND THE CORONATION— 
live in a flat. A Bill has been placed before the |In the House of Commons on Monday Lord 
United States Congress to secure the appointment | Balcarres asked the First Commissioner of Works 
of a commission to report on a suitable site, and to | whether he could say what special steps he had 
obtain plans and models for a memorial arch to be | taken to preserve the fabric of Westminster Abbey 
erected in the district of Columbia in honour of the | from damage likely to be caused by the erection of 
late President Mckinley. The Bill provides that scatfolding for the Coronation ceremony. Mr. 
the commission may pay to competing artists a sum | Akers-Douglas : Westminster Abbey will, I presume, 
not exceeding 25,000 dols. for plans, specitications, | be handed over to my department according to pre- 
and models Mr. H. R. Marshall, President of | cedent, with a view to preparing the edifice for the 
the New York Chapter of the American Institute of | Coronation. Every care will be taken by the officers 
Architects, and Mr. J De Witt Warner, President | of my department to preserve the fabric from injury ; 
of the Municipal Art Society, have been appointed | ang my officers have had recently, and | have every 
members of the New York Municipal Art Com- | reason to hope will retain, the friendly co-operation 
aa and assistance of the authorities of the Abbey in 

IND1IA.—It is proposed to construct a light railway | this connexion. 
from Nagpur to Pandhurna in the Chindwara district. PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL.—Lord Glenesk 
The work of erecting a Calcutta memorial to | pas again introduced in the House of Peers a Bill 
the Jate Maharajaof Mysore has been commenced. | for the Registration of Plumbers. It was read a 
The North-Western Railway Co. of India is} frst time on the 3rd inst., and the second reading 
erecting large additional buildings at Rohtak in the (to which no notice of opposition has been given) 
Punjaub The Bombay Improvement Trust pro- | stands for Monday next. Clause 1 of the Bill pro- 
pores to erect offices for the accommodation of its |, ides that a Plumbers’ Registration Council shall be 
ofticials at a cost not exceeding 24 lakhs of rupees. | established and a Register of Plumbers kept and 
The architect submitting the selected design will be controlled by that Council. Clause 2 provides that 
commissioned to draw up detailed plans ata remu- | after the date on which the Plumbers’ Register 
neration of 4} per cent. on the cost of the building | comes into force a person shall not, unless he is 
Experts who have been examining the question registered in that Register, “state or imply, by 
of the water supply of Calcutta have come to the taking or using any name, title, designation, 
conclusion that there is plenty of water from the addition, or description by means of initials or 
present sources to serve the whole city, but that | letters placed after his name, or bv anyother means, 
there is great waste in many cases on the ground | that he is a registered plumber.” Clause 3, which 
floors of large buildings. is the only other operative clause, sets forth that a 
scheme for carrying the Act into effect is to be made 
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AEA upon a 3 per cent. basis — Yorkshire Post. by the Local Government Boards of England, Re 
UALS I , 7 r land, and Ireland. In the scheme provision i3 to 

EXTENSIONS AT THE DERLY POST OFFICE.—A MISCELLANEOUS. made for (1) the constitution, incorporation, and pro- 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. ceedings of the Council ; (2) for the keeping and con- 
—The Electric Lighting Boards Company write that | trol of the Register and for enabling the Council to 
their counting-house has been removed to their | determine and regulate the qualification for regis- 
registered offices at 7 Pall Mall, and the premises at | tration ; (3) for the disqualification of persons re- 
7, Grosvenor Mansions have been devoted entirely gistered by misconduct, and the removal of the 
to sales. name of persons so disqualified from the register ; 

CLEANING STREET ELECTRIC LIGHTS. — The (4) for fixing the date on which the register is to 
Borough Council of Battersea has just purchased | come into force, and for determining the conditions 
a novel apparatus to facilitate the cleaning and | ynder which any person comes who is a plumber at 
keeping clean of the electric lights of their district. | that date ; and (4) for the expenses of the Council and 
This is practically a light telescopic fire escape with | the fees to be paid in connexion with the registra- 
special fittings for resting against the lamp | tion. In framing the scheme regard is to be had to 
standards, and a rising platform at the top on| the representation on the Council of the following 
which the workman can safely stand with both | interests: (a) master and operative plumber: (b) 
hands free while putting in carbons, cleaning globes, | local authorities aiding education in plumbing ; and 
&c. The machine bas been designed and constructed (c) teaching institutions and organisations specially 
by Messrs. Merryweather, the fire-engine makers, | interested in the education, examination, or regis- 
who have also recently built nine similar apparatus | tration of plumbers. Any scheme made under the 
for the Westminster Electric Supply Corporation. Act must be laid before Parliament, and is liable to 

THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINATION] be annulled in whole or in part if either House 
BOARD.—The following candidates have passed in| votes an address to that eftect within forty days. 
the examination tor sanitary inspectors under the | Lord Glenesk, in a memorandum he has caused to 
Public Health (Londov) Act, 1891, held in January. | be circulated, explains that “the object of this Bill 
Miss F. A. Baker, Mr. G. W. Adkins, Miss M. È. jis to establish a system under which plumbers 


grant of 4.cool. having been obtained for the pur- 
pose cf making extensions and introducing improve- 
ments at Derby Post Ottice, the work has just been 
commenced, the contract having been Jet to Messrs. 
Williamson & Son, of Nottingham. There will be 
two new entrances for the public from St. James’s- 
street. The instrument-room will be enlarged in 
order to provide additional: accommodation for the 
operators. Further additions are contemplated in 
reterence to the branch postal establishment in 
Midland-road. 

Town HALL, LEIGH.—Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, 
M.Inst.C.F., on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry last week at the Town Hal), 
Leigh, Lancashire, respecting the application of the 
Corporation for a ican of 50.803/., 6,025/. being for 
the formation of new streets in the Borcugh, and 
50,7781. being the estimated cost of proposed new 
Town Halland site. Mr. Tom Hunter, the Borough 
Engineer, attended the inquiry in support of the 
application for a loan for street works, and Mr. 
J. C. Prestwich, architect, of Leigh, on behalf of 
the Corporation, in the application of 50,778/. for 
the new Town Hall. 


a fer eT: Cas abby, Miss H. M, E. Blackwell, Mr. S. T. Bocock, | can, if they please, be registered. No privilege is 
FOREIGN Miss J. J. Brown, Miss M. R. Burrows, Miss A. L | given to registered plumbers, but a plumber is 
i S Cocksedye, Miss F. B. M. Ellis, Miss H. F. Ensor, | prohibited from calling himself a registered 


Miss L. L. Ferard, Miss M. F. Hardcastle, Mr. P. A. | plumber, or representing himself to be a registered 
Heath, Mr. S. R. Henderson, Miss O. C. M. Iles, | plumber, unless he is registered under the Bill. lt 
Miss A. L. Jettrev, Mr. W. C. Kelland, Miss G. | will be necessary for a plumber to be qualified 
Leaney, Miss F. N. F. Lovibond, Mr. G. Peverett, | under the scheme approved by the Local Govern- 
has been formed in Havre to consider a scheme for | Mr. W. Rowsell, Mr. W. J. Smith, Miss X. C. Turner, | ment Board before he is registered, and by this 
extensive works of improvement in the port. The} Miss J. Ð. Tyas. means persons employing plumbers will be enabled, 
project, on which it is proposed to spend eight THE ISOLATION OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—| if they desire to do so, to employ plumbers who 
million francs, includes the formation of a lock] In the House of Commons on Monday, Lord| have given evidence of their qualification for 
between the Pellot dock and the Tancarville canal, | alcarres asked the First Commissioner of Works | plumbers’ work. The control of the registration 
and of a railway station at the extremity of the canal. | whether he could state what progress had been | system and the selection of qualifying examinations 
— The Gobelins manufactory has commenced | made in the acquisition of properties needed for the į will be in the hands of a general council, consti- 


FRAXCE.—The municipality of Lilas have opened 
a competition for the constructicn, on the Piace 
Paul de Kock, of a large Salle des Fetes. at an 
estimated cost of yco,coo francs. A committee 
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people associated with the particular business in 


r PRIZE FOR ĪNDUSTRIAL HYGIENE.—The Council 


vty i Mr. Jas. Wright proposed “ The Mayor. Magistrates, 


Government Board, and consisting of members 
representing master and operative plumbers, local 
authorities, and various sanitary associations. The 
main object of the Bill is similar to that of the Bills 
read a second timein 1592 and 1807, and reported 
on by a Select Committee and the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade in the House of Commons in thuse 


years respectively.” 


they possessed at present.—The Sheriff also replied. 


Architects.” 


of the Society of Arts are prepared to award, under | amicably with them.—Mr. A. W.  Brewill, 
the terms of the Benjamin Shaw Trust, a gold 
medal, or a prize of 20/., which under the con- 
ditions laid down by the testator, is to be given 
“For any discovery, invention, or newly-devised 
method for obviating or materially diminishing any 
risk to life, limb, or health, incidental to any 
industrial occupation, and not previously capable 
of being so obviated or diminished by anv known 
and practically available means ” Intending com- 
petitors should send in descriptions of their inven- 
tions not later than May 1, 1902, to the Secretary of 
the Society of Arts, Adelphi, London, W.C. The 
descriptions may be sent in under the inventor's 
name, or under a motto, accompanied by a sealed 
envelope enclosing the name as preferred. 

BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE.—The 
Imperial Federation of Fire Brigades in Austria 
(Oesterreichischer Feuerwebr Reichsverband) have 
nominated Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, the Committee's 
Chairman, to be an Honorary Corresponding 
Member, and the Royal Italian Fire Brigades Asso- 
ciation have also asked Mr. Sachs to accept a similar 
distinction. The Belgian Fire Federation, too, 
recently elected Mr. Sachs to be an Honorary 
Corresponding Member. 

LIVERPOOLS ELECTRIC SUPPLY.—The city Elec- 
trical Engineer (Mr. A. B. Holmes), in submitting 
estimates for 1002 to the Electric Power and 
Lighting Committee of the Corporation, reports 
that the output of electrical energy during the past 
year has been more than 20 million units, and has., 
he believed, exceeded that of any other electrical 
undertaking in the United Kingdom. There has 
been a rapıd growth of the supply, from less than 
3 million to over 20 million units, during the past 
tour years, and the number of tramcars now in the 
service is more than 350, as against 250 at the com- 
mencement of the year. In considering the most 
advantageous system to adopt for the outlying 
districts, the Electrical kagineer has given special 
attention to recent developments in the generation 
and distribution of electrical energy. He is of 
opinion that the time may be approaching when 
fuel will cease to be brought into such cities as 
Liverpool in the present form. It seems possible 
that before very long the energy contained in the 
fuel will be brought from the colliery to the city 
either in the form of a cheap gas or in the form of 
electricity at high pressure. 

EATON CHAPEL, BELGRAVIA.—The materials of 
this proprietary chapel, together with the lecture- 
hall, in Eaton-terrace, have been sold, and the site 
will be used for improvements upon the Grosvenor 
estate. The etfects comprised the fine queen-post 
roof with six principals, and a small beliry, 75 ft. 
long, a span of 55 ft., and a rise of 12 ft. Oin.; a 
large amount of panelled woodwork, and an organ 
by Gray & Davison. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADE 
EMPLOYERS.—At the annual meeting. of the 
National Federation of Building Trade Employers, 
held in London on the 29th ult., and brietly referred 
to in our last issue, Mr. B. I. Greenwood (London) 
was elected President of the Federation for the 
ensuing year. 

NOTTINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. — 
Oo the 31st ult, at Nottingham Victoria Station 
Hotel, the annual dinner of the Nottingham Master 
Builders’ Association was held. The chair was 
occupied by the President, Mr. H. Vickers, and the 
vice-chair by the Vice-President. Mr. F. H. Fish, 
and there were present, among others, the Mayor ot 
Nottingham (Councillor E. N. Eiborne, J.P.), the 
Sheritf (Councillor E. G. Loverseed), Mr. A. W. 
Brewill (vice-president), jand Mr. H. G. Watkins 
(hon. secretary), of the Nottingham Architectural 
Society, Messrs, A. È. Tallis (secretary of the Mid- 
land Federation), W. Edgar (ex-president of the 
Nottingham Association), J. W. Woodsend (hon. 
treasurer), and James Wright (hon. secretary). 
The Joyal toasts were submitted from the chair. 
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meeting of the Water Committee of the Town 
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REREDOS, ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, GRAVESEND.—A 
new reredvus has just been dedicated in this church 
and the whole of the chancel decorated in gold and 
colour. 
bas-relief panels representing the “Gathering of 
Manna” and the * Lords Supper.” 


London. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


MAIDSTONE LABOUR DISPUTE.—The suspension 
of work of some of the men engaged in the building 
trade in Maidstone continues. Tne latest proposals 
of the masters, that time anda quarter for overtime 
should commence after a ten-hour day, and that the 
hour for commencing work during December and 
January should be eight o'clock, were submitted to 
a special meeting ot the committee of the ‘Men's 
allied trades; and, after a long debate, rejected. 
Mr. Oram, the secretary of the allied trades, 
has since sent the following letter to Mr. Crow, 
the secretary of the Master Builders Society :— 
“Sir,—Your letter of the 25th inst. to hand, 
and duly laid before a meeting of the delegates 
of each of the following branches of the building 
trade: — Bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, 
painters, masons, and labourers, and, after con- 
siderable discussion, it was resolved, ‘That we 
are unable to accept latest offer of the employers.’ 
We regret your Association is unable to alter Rule 2 


and Corporation,” and in the course of his remarks 
he said that they, as an Association, felt that a great 
deal of the work undertaken by corporate bodies 
could be very much better done on contract.—The 
Mayor, in reply, said that it was the aim of the 
Corporation to make the city as popular and as 
scccessful as they could, and they desired to give 
all trades every facility to carry on their business 
without introducing too many stringent regulations. 
Speaking individually, he thought that the Corpora- 
tion ought not to undertake any work that they 
Were not absolutely bound to do. It was only fair 
that they should give the trades of the town every 
facility to work according to the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand. He certainly thought that 
building work would be better done by individuals 
than by corporate bodies. The question was as to 
Whether the corporate bodies received as good a 
return for the money they spent as did individual 
firms. If they did not they were doing an injustice 


hand. Touching upon the question of the regula- 
tion of buildings, he thought that it was clear that 
the Corporation ought to have more power than 


Councillor J. Wright submitted the toast of “The 
He wished that the architects had 
more confidence in the builders, and be c ould assure 
them that the desire of the builders was to work 
in 
response, agreed with the proposer that the whole 
difliculty between the builders and the architects 
He was often 
sorry that they could not go back to the old ane 
they had large buildings to erect nowadays they 
had to rush them, and under such circunistances 
it took a great deal of pleasure from the work. 
He sincerely wished that they had some system 
the 
contractors receiving a fair price without run- 
ning the risk of losing money through strikes 
John 
Lewin, C.C., introducing the toast of “Success 
Federation, and the Notting- 
said that 
organisations of master builders were of compara- 
tively recent growth, and they had been brought 
into existece by the organisations which existed on 
the part of the men. The last statistics with regard 
to trades unionism in the building trade showed 
members, with an 
income of 347,000/., and an annual expenditure of 
They had funds of 412,000/., and in one 
year they spent a sum of 57,000l., in strikes, and 
That 
meant that 12.,000/., had been spent to tight the 
He did not want to imply that the 
object of trade unionism was altogether to fight 
Undoubtedly trade unionism had a 
usetul part to play, and had played a useful part 
in bettering the condition of the workers, but 
there was only too good reason to believe that in 
recent years it had abused its high privileges. 
The very existence of master builders had in 
They had nothing 
to fear from demands for high wages, for that 
was a matter which would work out according to 
the laws of supply and demand, but seeing that 
their industry was the second largest in the country, 
it ought not to be unduly hampered and restricted 
His charge against trades unionism 
was that the restrictions they had sought to enforce 
The 
restriction of the output was a fatal policy alike to 
workmen, employers, and the community at large, 
and he was afraid that the unions had unduly and 
unnecessarily interfered with liberty of manage- 
He was beginning to feel also that even the 
cherished doctrine of the standard rate of wages 
did not work out as it was intended that it should. 
Unless the builders were prepared to stand together 
N. 
Greenall and Mr. F. H. Fish responded briefly. The 
remaining toasts were “ The Visitors,” submitted by 
Mr. Enoch Hind, and acknowledged by Mr. J. 
Sulley, and “he Chairman,” proposed by Mr. W. 


WATER SUPPLY, CRIEFF, PERTHSHIRE.—In con- 
nexion with the scheme for the augmentation of 
the 
engineer of which is Mr. Robert Gilmour, C.E., 
Glasgow, another section has now been estimated 
They are to hold 
1.000.000 gallons, equal to fully a two-days’ supply 
for the average population of the town. At a recent 


Council it was agreed to recommend to the Council 


to accept the offer of Mr. Jobn Pollock, contractor, 
Glasgow, to erect the new reservoir at a cost of 


The reredos is of carved oak, with two 


The whole 
was carried out by Messrs. Taylor & Clifton, of 
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so as to conform to the wishes of the workmen. 
We are also unable to agree to accept Rule 3 as 
submitted, but we are prepared to arbitrate upon 
the disputed points, providing the usual course be 
adopted of resuming work pending an award. We 
shali be glad to learn as to how your Association 
will be willing to meet our representatives, whether 
sectionally or conjointly, and the number ot each 
you will be willing to see. 
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LEGAL. 
THE LIABILITY OF CONTRACTORS. 


THE hearing of the case of Maxwell v. the British 
Thomson Houston Co.—Blackwell & Co. third 
parties, was concluded in the Court of Appeal. com- 
posed of the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Romer and Mathew, on Friday last week. on the 
appeal of the defendants from tne judgment of Mr. 
Justice Kennedy after trial of the action, with a 
special jury, at Leeds. The action was brought by 
the plaintitf, Miss Maxwell, against the defendants, 
the British Thomson Houston Co., Ltd., to recover 
damages for personal injuries caused by the alleged 
negligence of the defendants’ servants. The de- 
fendants denied liability, and contended that if they 
were liable, they had a right of indemnity over 
against Blackwell & Co., and accordingly brought 
them in as third parties to the action. The question 
as to the liability of the defendants was alone tried 
at Leeds, their right of indemnity against the third 
parties standing over. 

It appeared that the Corporation of Leeds owned 
certain horse tramways and obtained statutory 
powers to work the tramways by electrical power, 
and for that purpose entered into a cuntract with 
defendants. who undertook to convert the tramway 
System and equip it with electrical overhead wires. 
The defendants entered into a sub-contract with 
Blackwell & Co., by which the latter were to erect 
the iron standards, with arms, along the streets to 
carry the overhead wires, and the fixing of the 
wires. To do this work, Blackwell & Co. used a 
tall derrick or trolley on wheels, with a platform on 
the top which projected beyond the side of the 
derrick to enable the workmen to reach the arms of 
the standards, and so fix the wires. Round the edge 
of the platform were iron rails to protect the work- 
men while at work on the platform. The plaintiff, 
who was riding on a car in the daytime, was 
struck on the head by these iron rails as the car was 
passing the derrick, and was seriously injured, the 
accident being caused by some of the workmen 
in Blackwell & Co.'s employment leaving the 
derrick too near the tram lines after they had 
finished work. and leaving the iron rails projecting 
from it. The jury found that the persons in charge 
of the derrick were responsible for the accident by 
reason of negligence in not taking reasonable care 
to remove the derrick far enough away from the 
tram lines. The amount of the damages was agreed 
upon. Mr. Justice Kennedy held that the detend- 
ants were liable, and gave judgment for the 
plaintiff. Hence the present appeal of the defend- 
ants, who contended that they were not liable for the 
negligence of the sub-contractors. They also con- 
tended that the Corporation of Leeds were liable, 
and that they, being merely intermediaries, were 
not liable. 

At the conclusion of the argument of counsel 
their lordships held that the defendants by delegating 
the portion of the work in question to Blackwell & 
Co., did not relieve themselves from the duty of 
taking special precautions for the safety of the 
public, and that they could not escape liability by 
delegating the work to a sub-contractor. They 
theretore affirmed the decision of Mr, Justice 
Kennedy and dismissed the appeal with costs. 

Mr. Macaskie, K.C., and Mr. Horace Marshall 
appeared for the appellants (defendants), and Mr. 
Tindal Atkinson, K.C., and Mr. Longstatte for the 
respondent (plaintiff). 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS, 


17,719.—FITTINGS FOR CLOSET-SEATS: A. D. 
Foutkcs.—The seat is pivoted either in brackets that 
are bolted on to the basin-rim, or with counter- 
weighted arms on to two standards separated from 
the basin. The standards and arms are shapened 
alixe for their use on the right side or the lett side 
of the seat which can be vertically adjusted by 
means of pivot-holes in each of the standards. 

17.725.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR WINDOW-SASHES : 
F. Boardall,—The inventor contrives that a sliding 
tanlight or upper sash shall slide in a casement- 
frame outside the leaves of the casement, and he 
adapts for the frame the weather-bars specitied in 
No. 11,006 of 1899, a weathertight joint being sup- 
plied by rebating the sash or casement meeting- 
rail that it may fit over the parting-peads, 

17,720.—A TRAP FOR GULLEYS: H. Brooks & Co. 
and F. Sykes.—A dip-plate serves as a trap for the 
Outlet, and is fashioned either separately from or 
in one piece with the body of the trap. 

17.725. —A SPANNER : F. B Brooks and F. Holt. 
—.An arrangement of teeth locks the sliding jaw o* 
the stem, being retained in their engapement by a 
wedge which is inserted between the back of the 
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jaw and the stem, and is held in its place with a 
spring, or with an eccentric or screw ; the wedge is 
forced back into the wider part when one wants to 
liberate the sliding jaw. 

17,743 —FLUSHING APPARATUS : D. Grundy, D. R. 
Grundy, and R. C. Grundy.—The apparatus, which 
will serve for delivering fixed quantities of water, is 
described as being primarily devised for use with 
water-closets after the kind specified in Nos. 20,432 
of 1899 and 14,446 of 1900. A supply-pipe com- 
municates with a casing having a plug cock, which is 
linked to the seat of the closet, and is provided with 
two branch supply ports and two waste ports ; the 
valve casing is also connected by side pipes to con- 
tainers fitted with float valves, the plug cock being 
so turned that the water shall flow up one pipe to 
one container and at the same time exhaust from 
the other container to the waste-pipe. In another 
form the valve is modified, and only one container 
is employed. A non-return valve is fitted on the 
supply-pipe. 

19.758.—-MANUFACTURE OF WOODEN FLOORING : 
F. Wehinger.~For mosaic sheets or plaques for 
Hoors and so on the inventor joins grooved wooden 
blocks together with warp and weft wires by means 
of a machine in which an endless band and a set of 
shoots set parallel to one another feed the blocks 
on to a slotted table, when blocks upon a cross-bar 
sliding in slotted guides and worked with levers 
and cams press them between the converging warp- 
wires; the warp-wires are attached to a warp 
roller or bar and to a transverse abutment-bar ; for 
the interweaving with the weft-bars they are lifted 
and lowered with cams upon a shaft driven with an 
endless band from the main shaft ; the blocks are 
then forced beneath weighted rollers, the last row 
being retained in position Nts cross-bar which is 

ed to pivoted oscillating bars. 
sey 826 0 PPLIANCE FOR WINDOW-SASHES : T. E. 
Tubbs.—The sashes can be turned inwards by means 
of metallic bars which, being slotted cross-wise, will 
slide upon screws passing through the slots into the 
sash-stiles. The sashes are hung with cords, and 
the bars can be drawn ia Ea tbe frames by lifting 
with their lugs or Knobs. 
to 866-7 tO ONSTRUCTION OF FLOORS, RETAINING- 
WALLS, PARTITIONS, &c.: C. Eliet.—For strength- 
ening purposes in the case of beton or concrete 
floors, girders, silos, quaye, and similar structures, 
are employed metallic bars, either curved or 
straight, or in combination, which are joined to one 
another or braced with hooked rods or bars split 
at their ends ; the curved rods are so arranged that 
they shall cross one another where the bending 
point is a minimum or vanishes, and shall be farther 
asunder where the bending point is a maximum. 
The curved bars may be fashioned in one piece and 
have overlapping ends, or may be joined to the 
straight bars with hooks and eyes, or with pins 
inserted through eyes. (17,867) In another form 
the metallic bars are caused to project beyond the 
edges of beton or concrete slabs adapted for struc- 
tural purposes, and are joined together by means of 
hooks and eyes, or loops, pins, sockets, nuts, cores, 
and so on, or by the embedding of their ends in 
concrete or cement after the laying of the slabs. 
The inner bars will resist shearing and bending 
stresses at different points of the slabs, whilst the 
joints between the latter are disposed at the places 
where the bending moment is a minimum or zero. 
For connecting a flooring slab toa girder with con- 
crete there are S-hooks that project from the slab 
or girder into the concrete, and spacing-ribs that 


communication with similar boxes around the hold 
of the vessel ; similar boxes are also disposed around 
the combing, all of them being filled with some 
filtering material, which collects the water and con- 
veys most of it to the bilge. 

17,995 APPLIANCES FOR BUILDERS’ CRADLES 
OR STAGES: F. Coppard —For hanging a swinging: 
stage or cradle, as used by builders, decorators, and 
others, the inventor loops wire ropes over poles or 
cantilevers and winds them upon drums. In one 
adaptation of the winding apparatus he uses a shaft 
that is turned with a central worm and wheel, and 
bas a winding-drum at each of its ends: in another, 
he fits a worm, a worm-wheel, and a winding-drum 
at each end of the stage ; and in another, he winds 
the ropes around a middle drum and passes them 
over pulleys in the corners of the stage, and thence 
through rings at the sides. 

18,006. — CONDUITS FOR ELECTRICAL CON- 
puctors: H. Tugby.—The sections of the conduit 
are fastened together with rectilinear spigot-and- 
socket joints; they are fashioned with a rectilinear 
cross-section, and with channels that are divided 
with webs lengthwise, and are closed with sectional 
covers of which the edges, and it may be, the ends 
too, are rebated ; orifices in the channels enable 
moisture to flow into auxiliary conductors, laid 
upon bridge-pieces in the channels and properly 
insulated. 

18019 —A HANGING STAGE FOR USE ON THE 
OUTSIDE OF HOUSES : T. Schumacher.—The staging 
consists of two end frames that can be secured at 
any required distance apart by means of hinged 
bars and a rod, a footboard is laid upon the lower 
bars and a hook and a safety-pin keep it in its 
position ; a hook from one frame will engage with 
an eye in the side of the window, whilst a loop on 
the other frame engages with an eye inthe next 
window to which the frame is fastened with a 
safety-pin ; the two frames and the bars can be 
folded together after the footboard has been taken 
out. 

18,028.—A HOT-BLAST FURNACE: E. T. Bradford, 
—The blast-heating pipes are laid upon bars in the 
upper part of the furnace, which is built of, or 
lined with, some such refractory material as fire- 
brick, and they should consist of short cast-iron 
elbows and sections; a blower impels the blast 
beyond a valve and through a pipe into the upper 
portion of the heating apparatus, whence it flows into 
the air-belt that supplies the tuyeres; a branch 
pipe, fitted with a valve, will admit a cold blast 
directly into the air-belt. 

18,038. —IMPROVEMENTS FOR SPANNERS, CALLI- 
PERS, &C.: T. A. Weston.—lastead of the two pairs 
of jaws, adjustable with spur-wheels and right and 
left handed screws, as specified in No. 9,784, of 1898, 
ig substituted one pair only, having a handle fitted 
with wrenching - heads, The improvement is 
rendered available also for callipers by means of an 
arrangement of jaws, spur-wheels, and screws. For 
an adjustable spanner in which a pawl upon the 
adjustable jaw turns the nut, the stem of the jaw 
engages with a slot cut in the main stem, a quick 
adjustment being ensured by means of the external 
and internal threads of the nut, which are right and 
left handed respectively. The split nut is clamped 
in its place by forcing inwards a sliding taper-pin. 

18,045.—TERMINAL BOXES FOR COMPOUND 
CABLES: G. E. Heyl-Dia and W. Hitch.—To a sleeve 
is affixed a disc-plate to be soldered to the cable 
sheathing. The wires of the cable, of which the 
end is stepped, are laid in the radial grooves of 
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ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
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17,892. — CONSTRUCTION OF BAKERS’ OVENS : W. 
Richardson.—The oven, being after the sheet-iron or 
internally heated brick kind, has a rectangular fire- 


Newman.—On a swivelling bracket of the fanlight 
is a pulley-nut, around which is passed an endless 
cord, the nut working upon a screw pivoted on to 
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brick furnace set below the level of the oven hearth, |a bracket in the fixed frame. A pivot of the ie ihe Oe eae Aa aan 
its walls being solid, and its inclined bottom | swivelling bracket will turn in a bearing of a bolt | 21, St. Martin’s, f...... ee 


essentially so. The inlets for supply of air have 
dampers, and are placed in communication with 
curling super-heating tubes in the brickwork, which 
have, at their ends, vertical tubes that pass to the 
furnace hearth. 

17,940. —ATTACHMENTS OF FILES AND Rasps: H. 
Focke —A pin and the ends of a piece which slides 
in a slot cut in the shank of the handle, and, being 
screw-threaded, engages with a socket secured with 
a pin to the handle, serve for fastening the blade, 
which is rendered the more secure by the act of 
screwing the handle. 

17,966, — PREPARATION OF GLUE: L. L. Kelsey.— 
The glue is made into long roughened strips that 
will dry quickly and uniformly, and can be easily 
redissolved, by pumping it, when liquescent, 


that can be adjusted in a bracket of the fanlight, 
and can be caused to slide, being clamped. The 
bolt may have an angle-section, or its turning can 
be prevented with a set-screw pressing against its 
flattened side. 

18.087.—SIPHONICAL DISCHARGE: E. T. Feffery. 
—The siphon and the stand-pipe are arranged to 
communicate with the inside of a closed box, so as 
to constitute a trap in the longer leg of the siphon. 
A pipe connects the crown of the siphon to a push, 
which, when worked, will enable the air to escape, 
and thereby start the flush. The flush will be 
arrested bya flow of air through a dip-pipe. 
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by Mr. William J. Cooper. 8 p.m. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures Jor Sanitary O 

y a t¢. i. 

Dr. E. J. Steegmann on * The Atmosphere es Ela 

Composition : Air; Combustion and Respiration.” 7 p.m 
Birmingham Architectural Associati. P. 

Hinde on ‘‘ Elementary School Planning.” ree 


17,994---APPARATUS FOR USE WITH DREDGER 
LIGHTERS : R. W. Goldsbrough.—For enabling water 
to be drained away from the cargo of wet sand, a 
box, having its top and sides pierced, is affixed to 
one of the bulkheads of the lighter, and is placed in 


Brompton.—41, Gunter-grove., u.t. 52 yrs, BT 
Sl, CPi BOL aso Scan GAGs ao seein eeas ere 


a ae Northolme-rd., u.t. 87 yrs. 8" 
7 oe 8.6. a aaie Glow la totes O E Sie Ow Oe SELEY 
58, Highbury New Pk, u.t. 48 yre., BT 204 
er. 1300. P bie Stee @ ole e'e eG be oreb were Be ere FS” 
40, Aberdeen Pk., u.t. 98 yrs, RTs 5% cacesers 


Glasgow Architectural Crafismen's S = 
J. S. Robertson on ‘‘Stone"; (2) Mr. RA ae 


Dundee Institute of Architecture — Mr. h 
‘* A Comparison of Continental and British a 


Surveyors’ [astitution.—A discussion on the papers 
ze S. Mathews, 


entitled, “ The Final Report of the Local Taxation Com. 


C 
Davenport, F.S.A., on *' Personal Jewellery from bre. 


.m. 
ectures for Sanitary Oficers).-- 


Bristol Society of Architects.—Mr. A. H. Dyk 
A.M.Inst.C.E., on “ Electricity as Applied to Build 


Institution of Civil Exgineers.—Mr. G. Cunningham 
8 p.m. 


Society of Arts.—Mr. W. Leonard Magd "i : 
trial Redistribution and its Connexion eerie oe 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanita’ y Officers).— 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. — 


Institution of Electrical Engineers (Birmingham 
local Section).—(:) Discussion on Dr. W. E. Sumpners 
papers on ‘‘Alternate Current Diagrams" and “The 
Testing of Motor Losses.” (2) Professor R. Threlfall, 
F.R.S., will then give some Electric Furnace Demon- 


Institute of Sanitary Engineers: — Mr. W. E. 
Markham on ‘‘ The Application of Disconnexion.” 7 p.m. 


Institution of Electrical Bugincers.—(1) “ Researches 
on the Electrical Conductivity and Magnetic Properties oi 
upwards of a hundred different Alloys of Iron,” by Pro- 
fessor W. F. Barrett, F.R.S., and Mr. W. Brown, B 
(2) “On some Conclusions Deduced from the Preceding 


. 
s 


Manchester Society of Architects: —Mr. C., M. Had- 
field on *" English Architecture of the Fifteenth Century,” 


Architectural Association.—Miss Ethel M. Charles, 
A.R I.B.A., on ‘SA Plea for Women Practisiog Architec 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficert)— 
She field Society of Architects and Surveyors.-Mr, 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—(Students’ meeting’ 
Mr. C. Johnston on ‘‘ Some Public Health Aspects of tue 


Architectural A ssociation.—Second Spring Visit, to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and Royal College of 
Science, Kensington, by permission of the architect, Mr. 


Royal Institution. — Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh os 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
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ity i, 
Arey i January 29 Fur 
ie .—B BER, PRICE & FuRBER. 
Bayar a Ë ereford-rd., u. t 18} yrs., g.r. PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
j or Nos. 24 and 26, u.t. 5O YTS., B-T. Ao BRICKS: &c. PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
hag H By FRITH, GARLAND, & Co. HOR Besi Dipped al = TOR tard 
aa .— 127, Emgann -rd., u.t. 88$ yrs., B.r. and a P ` 4 ery 
Wb rcrc cere ccccsesecssceccs . se I é . 
i. Hornsey —Hampden-rd., a plot of building land, 295 Quotas | Bullnoee, 2 O O per 1,000 at railway depot. ees first yellow deals, 3 TA s. d. 4 S. d. 
s u A sey. —Hampden-rd., a plot of bui cing ano ago | Double Stretchers 14 0 Do. s seseetecceeeecessss TQ O O 
S Mita By J. & W. Seere g eun 1 Double Stre mf w ’ 3 in. by 9 in. carats ao 30 9 
Ha Dalaba Jd 34, M joumson & Co. 4° | Double Capone a o o i a ” Seed Ka See 1600 17 0 0 
ger. 10l., Fe O42. oeeo o u.t. 198 YTS., One Sideand ieg T N z : econd yellow deals, 3 in. by 1210 0 13 0 0 
Mr A 40, Mayfield- a ut. 19} Fis.) Be m aa 330 Ends REEE oa “15 o , Do. in Coe ee roneseceveseses d I 
y ftos j cS a = : ee r. Two Sides and one | Q ” ” B 3 in. by 9 in, EET 2-5 14 0 9 15 0 0 
an] MW alston-lane, u.t 37 ane 160 En d Sag eedeore n Third ate acts gira cig arene athe eee Se 13 oO o 14 0 O 
Em E E Re , T T. “4h "36s., pa Splaye,Chamfered, ` o o 99 vs = hird yellow deals, 3 in “by I1: O Oo 12 O 90 
a ' Stet? *Mariborough-r, u.t. 43 yrs ° r = at > “ah 325 Pe area ee Do. in. ` er ee EEA EEEN 1110 0 
py hin . ewington.—a7, S Somerford- 295 Pa uality Ai Ld 2 3 in. by 9 ID: Vaca TERET ee 
oe yrs., gato 4d. 108., r. 360. grove, u.t. 88 Whiteand Dipped graen: fe Rs E 110 0 1200 
ms Mile En . 70 to a (even), ' Öatord-st. eeasvece _ 100 ô pie Sea and Petersburg :— SANUS 10 O O 1 0 Oo 
YTS-» 8- r. ee esee ccccesece eae ý st T 2 2 less than best. st white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. I 
Se 77+ Oxford u.t. 23 YTS., g Seats sees tee ts 815 Thames and Pit Sand ... ie Beene. ” — by 9 in. 2 10 O 1410 © 
si 74» Oxon ae Bedlerd adv and. 7 to 17 (odd) aap | Thames Ballast... -....... 7 a PERE EE E e EE A 10 o 13 0 0 
Russell-st., u.t. 16 yrs., gr. ret, oy (odd), no Portland Cement ........ 60 » - econd white deals 3 in. by it in. 7 ee eee 
eer By May & Poirot. 1,C00 Ñ. Ground Blue Lias a. 32 : per ton, delivered. n ” „ 3 in. byg in. se 19 O 1310 © 
ham.—43, Lanercost-rd., u.t. OTE.—The cement or li ig Pitch, »» battens o o 1210 0 
yh 9h, €r. ssk.. MARERITT ss YTS.» Br. charge for sacks. ime is exclusive of the ordinary T: -pine : a P N ae A . 910 O 1030 0 
he. eee ee nes peice 640 Grey Stone Lime. uder ain. thick erti no cc 1400 Boo 
te Aa Oxford-street. =e aE OWDEN: Stourbridge =e a gc 118. od. per yard, delivered. Yellow Pine— First, re ra estes 010 0 Irv 
M 220l., r. 62 A ’ - for 224 yrs., gr. ay in sacks, 26s. 6d. per ton at ly. d Broads (12 in. ae y sizes. 32 09 o 3310 
” By R, Tivgy & Son. eese.. 5,050 sb i ta S Oddments ........ Piissetere a70. O nare ° 
a Islington. — 36, Oakley-rd: ut ; 8 y econds, regular sizes .s........ 2 00 400 
Sxe- E 105, F. co abe ie’ 3 yie a gr STONE. Yellow Pine Qddments Swonseuces 24 10 0 2610 0 
: ’ oran- AET E ee AA 6 a ine—Plank ae 20 O 90 2 
Tiia 51, Bechara -rd., u.t. : fie, FA a r TA ve Ancaster in blocks r Dannie and Stettin Pak ra oes o ‘ 6 
tf Chich eee WYATT & Sons (at © ‘hichester). 4 430 Bar PA pi ae : I : per ft. cube, deld. rly. depôt. S ~R per ft. cube ............ o2 6 o 
e 11 and 12, Chapel-st., f. est. fi, Pe Bol....... 1,200 | Beer own Bath .. ı 8 n ” Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube .. o 2 3 9 
en B ’ in blocks .... n i D a -og S, per ft. cube . 3 o 2 6 
| Ceres Konn c Four how (at Nottingham). 150 Geam rtl 9 i oe oa ” s inch ss scot Oa , per ft. sup. ag Q 5 O o 5 6 
O aaa e a T ao 
Ht anendomre of land, 1a. E ae. SY i pia d oo 8 9o97 
ipl. Th s enclosure of land 1a. 39.37 ’ ee 3,890 Red Corsehill .2 4 i ” % ened weer 0 O0 7 aa 
Resides ar and 86 a. o re 3E Puy fo cou ce reece. aos | Closeburn Red Freestone ae ” i onduras, Tabasco, per ft. su 
| Eleven ai ie a ar 6p Cress 41382 Re A RRd ji ; ; v s an Bees sae tne a Bee 
ae ae cottages and oa, ook. fineceuses ' W Hard akn oa .. 2 10 ” ” s inch Ee, par ft. sup. as e 
ate cksmith’ 5 shop, house, and a eee coerce ccrce 505 iads both sides oe ry Walnut, American pean f eee o 1 6 is. 
1 BS area oa. Ir. 16p., f. ree cottages andings, to siz as inch . , per t. ‘sup. o 
be Deal 30.— By ANDALL è Ce A ee its 385 (under 40 ft. cap) a a Teak, per load. oO oro 
Hea Whetstone. -a and 3, The Parade È, & BAKER. F per ft. super. American toad 5 eeseeseeso 16 o o ia ar 
WL Hy. By J.A. & W.T kaderi r. 554. oe. TA 13 " 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 o at rly. depot. | _ Per ft. cube.... Sona si 
be Fae Gateway, Seber fynny SRM 2 2 SPR Eo, pnd at 
—21 an Victotiacd..€.. ccs ndom sizes y 7 in. 
Manor Park.—127 Fall ed inet alg ai Ge Hopton Wood ae rig wine pee) : ” ” _ shot 7 ET aes planed and PE SAANS 
Paddington. 4, West ESTON. Oe ee ae 485 ) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cabé 1 in. by 7in. yellow, planed nd O 13 0 016 6 
l ri estbourne-ter. North, 9 : deid. rl , : matched ....... 
Cus Poin eae Mite u.t. 474 ý » 6in. sawn both rly. depét. | 14 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 013 6 o17 6 
aa u am. -ag a je a ie Parkville. PA on wih Wy 400 sides landings 2 7 per ft. super maraa ES = and 7 
RT ee Tecan E So g E S E lec re) 15. o 
re Be R Theon & Son GER , B ” n 3in. do. deld. rly. depot. 1 in. b per square less th r70 38 
Kiting ene see ah = E ooo me by 7 im white, planed and oe 
‘ol, 131 a. or. 10p., f. and c. grave Hall parm, 1 in, by 7 in. white, pl O11 o 
i Upsland Farm, 74 en gpa i adie are sesse. 5,050 SEA i matched .. time planed and or 6 
eg y i. ErHaM (at Forest Gatel . 1 . : TES. r} in y 7 in hit Mel cae cas or 6 
aan F at Forest G 0479 | in. . white, pl or 
Sree a ae gol mate ee i eS og on 
, Station-rd., f. ..... me: 10 to best bl . . per ‘Vea o 
ua oak Davip Bunnert & Co. 930| » _ best bins Pankote:ti 15 oper 1000 of 1200atry.de JOISTS, OIRD less 7 in. 15 6 
; stabling, and 3 aed eee eons Sie ves tbl oaar S ~ Eye 
S Highbur ee ee cece ee : 10 best blue Portma- ’ ndon, or del 
hi Eron. A e p ut 57$ yrs., gT, 1220 | 16x8 best bi blueP i = ie | : Rolled Steel Joi wae way V aan per ton 
ci EE R O : uePort : oists, ordi . . d. : 
| 53 and 55, EH 2. t. szk yrs i me z 5 on 590 | 20x 10 best, eee 6 00 : ke Compong irders r R 650 7 a 8: 
pa Mile End.—s, St. Helen’ ence Son, 925 | 6x8 fading green.... 12 2 6 a on Channels, ordi- 800 900 
n K rs. . ? rr , | Flitch Plates 0... 
Bow. oe “Alfredsst., ut seso evecce ae cs soe 6 a eee permanent green a : i ” a hag yet ee ee ey A reas 2 6 9 2 6 
T N p It, 45 Yr Bes 4h TOBY OF ; non 576 » $ including ordinary pi Stanchions, = ° 9° 9 
So By OGDEN, Sons & o EERTE TETETETET 430 1, ry patterns .... 7 ọ 
TT; uth Farnborough, Hants. —= LLEY. METAL o 800 
plot of building land, f. . SAG ii TILES; Tron 3 P 
Contracti ead E RR : E er ton, in 
ond rent L emir in these lists.—F.g.r. for f ace Best pla n red roofing til ae Common Bars.....0 s.. £ s d. x ar 
improved gr. for leasehold groun reehold Hip and val Mice 6 per 1,00 ordshire Crown Bars, good 8 o o ; 
oe und-rent : g -rent; ig.r. f ley tiles.. 000, at rly. depd n Bars, ood 8 10 o 
freehold; c. for g.r. for ground-rent ; Ef g.r. for | Best Broseley tiles 3 7 per doz. Pot g merchant quality . , 
Sima rental © or copyhold; l. for leasehé ld: rent ; Hip and valle Hise = . 48 6 per 1,000 » » taffordshire “ Marked È . 8100 9g 
ix annum ; f ut. for unexpired term: o €. for Best Ruabon aly i 4 © per doz. ”? n ud Steel Bars. sws ars” er IOIO O . ? Le} 
a square ; pl. yas, for years z st. for street ; rd. for va: ‘for ie brindled Do. ear » oO” vi Iron, basis price.......... 9 9°90 =9g10 0 
l ay. for avenue ; yd. Í er. for terrace ; cres. for ae P prnamental oe oe rid 6 per 1,000 e á galvanised.......... 950 9I5 o 
x y or yard. t; tiles . o on ” S “= And upwards accordi ee 16 o o a 
mipri tiles. a ..... 4 Oper doz ed 99 a Iron, 5 Ae ing to size and gauge.) z 
sh PRI ereenn e Best Red or Serr eua lT s An rdinary sizes to 20 g... . i 
ordshire Do. (P á id ride GS 0:0 e ors 
7 . CES CURRENT OF ANE IATA ip tiles ee ( eakes) . so 9 per 1,000 Sh 99 he & EE 1r oo n ` Z 
Our aim in thi S. Valley tiles............ 4 1 per doz. Try) ect Iron, Ciivanis ts Seer ee 1210 @ «2 t 
average is list is to give, as far earache raees 3 8 n » nary quali ed, flat, ordi- ° 
Quali prices of materials, not ober possible, the $, "n 5 Ordin ity.— 
: Seed a by tose ok copa nb ee eee oy ete 
19 e make use of this Buitp1nc Woop.—Y r ” 23 6. “and 24 8. 130 H * ° 
L »— Y BLLOW. Sh sastat ë z - . 
À BRI eet Iron, Gal ies AG 0 e 
me £ CKS, &c. Deals: best 3 in. by rt in. At per standard quality : — vanised, flat, best ia - 
s. d. b and 4 in. £ : O 
Hard S y gin. and 11 sd. £ rdinary siz 
Ro aries . III 6 pers : Deals : best 3 b Wivewsacseccpes 13 10 0 5. d. ES tO 20 Je....-.-e 16 10 
F Cazi rea and 000 alongside, in river. Battens : best in by 7 in. nd 8i . 13 0 0 a 2 a e par and24g. 17 o s ome: 
: «en eees an in. o Gal EREET ET z 2 * 
Facing: Stocks ` 196 p . and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in. ied vanised Corrugated’ Sh . 10 0 > >e e 
ee ae, coe etme woe eo] COMME T i EEEE 
3 nee oe y ae tha 3 Deals : seconds ......... 7 te and 6 ia. i ni and24g. 1300 - 
Rel Wie Ge “ites ilway depot. Battens: seconds .. sieceeeee 1 0 Olessthanbest Best Soft Steel’ Sheets Bf. the a fF 14 0 o a 
w] Best Red EN 3120 yy n " 2 in, by 4 in. and 2in. by 6 in. . Ge aS Might ls i 
Ruabon Facin n i F in by 44 in. and z in by 5 in. oe ee ets nd thicker © 
Best Blue Pressed nea ut ” eget weer Re, Sgr eee , ” aug: and 24 g. 3 hs ae ia: 
” ° m A ° 5 - 
oa De Bolin” 4 6 6 per 1,000 at railwa yaa Menke ang OO; G omare Nias Cut nails, 3 in. ‘to ae actos. 1A x o on 
ait Best Stourbridge 410 0 i y depot. | 218: reece ee tenses battens (Under 3 in. usual tra 910 0 100 
Fire Br ridge n ) Fir Umbar. Best middlirg Dånzig A o o 9 . iE ual trade batras) o 
x ee BRICKS 38 ” ji a Maxsl | faverage specifica- At per load cf 50 ft. AD, &c. P 
‘ White >? e. Lae e i 
vory Glazed aeeoa a r a aa Lgan— Sheet, English, 3 lb Co. E 
3 otretehers SSI ba ia asia) $5 9 410 9 Fipe in coils nguha los Kup roio s d 
aala a 13 [e] (9) 99 Pi ° h balks er ee ee ee ne 3 1 € 3 I5 re] Pi PEA Me cian I4 to [°] . ` i 
; oa Balinese 1200 z ” ” itch-pine timber (30 ft.)...- K baas : 5 o 3 0 o0 ieie Mon EERTE ri 17090 ; ce 
hd ” pee o > 16 eille Monta e. > 
) an ts .. 1 . OINEKS Woop. Mos Q Sil BOG ceis 
... 170 0 At pe ilesian ..... s... fon 2 
pate Scien BSS Wie LeBron de, | NTE | a oe anwe oi; 
2 One Side and two so Oo a - ss in, by ink ea oe 22 0 0 23 00 ce hae sesicese cass per ib E 
i Ends ....... 3 attens, 2} in. and 3 in. b ee 20 0 © 2100 Co Site ease oa sake 16°43 or eee 
i Two Sides and one goo » 7 Second yellow deals,3 in. boari in. A ae 16 SG Beane nails........... oe aa “| ia See OS 
Sonn sh Chamf ey) 20 ọ O n Battens, a} in. aad. p gin. 15 10 o 16 i : Strong Sheet eeosvecen e j i 
PY rea , 1 Third yellow deals, Oa be 7 in. 120 e 13 0 o | TIN—E ae ” o O11 
° eeeseanesn . $ pi EE TA EE SE y - 
"3000 4» 7 M and 9 in A Pa a aeon ror : Si o 
ttens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 10 o 131ī0 © T men's TS) cesses yy o o 3 . ot os 
10 O0 Iz 16 0 wW secceoacoocovof oe - . z 
pipe eeeececcena ” o o 8 . . . 
eee 99 r o o Q > 2 z 
See also page 149. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. | 
o a a 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. Designs to 

! be delivers 
i _—_— 
*Laying-out Pleasure Ground ebb dbededsdb bee <ecdeeses seswscoetoes Aldershot TY, D. C. Terrerrer? tit attr to 208. , 102, and 50. COCOOL Ee - PO THS EEE OF POD CEO POPSEH EGO EE TOE OOOO TER SOR COE EOEEH Hay Ore8 Mar, 1 
*Infectious Disease Hospital ....esssosssesssossaseossserseeee] Borough of Dunstable seise Te rn | 62. 5s. ... bspudunlecéveseesseusessaioasetevestaeesseissoden setwecessesseves: | - MAP 14 
Proposed Public ies Poe ee ered Oe Rede na FOO URESOEEOEDS Censetee Aldershot U. D. C. TTELTETTELIELITELLLIE 1002. , 750. and BO eed cerererecnes CP EOC COCO AHEO EE EOO ee DF OOEHE OTTO EREHE etenneonny: Mar. 9 
1502., 100%., and 7ōl PTYET ICICI EVERT IPCI Erie Iericirirriri iit iterirtrTer irr eer r Tyre May l4 


New Town Hall ...enessosesseescsssosssneseicosseseesesss seesoroo: Harrogate Corporation ... 


REEL ies Eat ean rales! ae 


Coe seoseees 


— + e sre) es Se 
manae a a a 


| 


EE a a Na aan eC N 


| CONTRACTS. 


| Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by be deliverec 
š == = orate SS SS SSS rr 
Taking Down and Re-erecting Iron School ......... we | Tford School Board ........... 0... | C. J. Dawson, 7, Bank-buildiogs, Ilford ..........,co0008 sevesseeseererecree.| Feb. 10 
Tar Paving Playgrounds, Downshall School . eis do. 0. do. 
Additions to Rose aud Crown-Inn, Holmfirth... SEO E + 9 eepeeeeeniee J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market-placc, Baddereteld ddescveesie ossee. | Feb. 11 
Sewerage Works ........ ... sececceceeesececeeee | Sunderland Corporation, seernes | Borough E ngineer, Town Hall, Sunderland .......,.ccccccecccesesseeceges. do, 
Additiuns to Schools, Bray, Ireland ee kocasi saanad T. Tomlinson, 2, Queensb: rough- -terrace, Bray ... EET ET do. 
Bouse, Redland- “grove, Carlton, Nottingham . ieee ook G. W. Bird, Architect, Ripley, Derby  ..c.c..cescccccssereecesrenene ce coace do, 
Additions to Goods Shed, Plymouth (Mill Bay) Stato. Great Western aie Company.| G. K. Mills, Paddington Station ..... AAA T OT do. 
Sewerage Works, South Normanton . a An E C E A E H. Silcock, Engineer, 34B, Westgate, Mansfield EE do. 
Granite Road Metal, &e... sevcesscceerecseeceseseeceseece., | Lutterworth R D.C RETE ED E Cc Coates, Surveyor, Lutterworth a Gaa E tors do, 
Five Houses, Cleethorpes ss Messrs. R. S. & C. Osborne. e] E. E. Bentley, Architect, 1, Pelham Chambers, ‘Grimsby gees du, 
Re-seating Parish Church, Wembworthy, N. Dev on.. ovisi E. H. Harbottle & Sun, Architects, County Chambers, Exeter. A do. 
Street Works, St. George's- street, KC.....ccereeesseseceeees Tyldesley (Lanes) U. 'D. C. seee «| J. B. Smith, Civil Eugineer, Council Offices, Tyldesley ... o. .... do. 
Road Materials, A E E Miaustudcatas do. do; 
Schools, Barton-on-Humber seoan. eseese J. Gibson, Architect, Stalybridge .. maias elin do. 
Alterations to Lodge and o aunar, a a] Bradford Corporation japo E eee F, E. P. Edwards, Architect, Chapel- lane, Bradford... ri ena oin do. 
Additions to Schools... eco A E N Workington School Board........... | J. Howes, Architect, Curwen- -street, WorRiOgtoA sa aiene do. 
Bricks (34 millions) . enn na | SWansea Town Council oessa J. Thomas, Guildhall, Swanser .. aooe elie sabe vaniew sued Eia do. 
Rind Metal ie cf ve a a ae Durham R.D.C, wie] G. Gregeon, Surveyor, 38, 3adlee-street, Durham oc... sss do. 
"Annual Contracts e.. sccccssssssccccscssceescceseeressvesccveeee | Willesden District Council | seee] CoUNCII'S Engineer, Dyne- road, Kilburn, N.W. TR SIE do. 
“Gnernsey Broken Granite ..,..,..ccecccscoeccscossccees cose do. do 
Surveyor’s Materials,. Bea vate ater: Birkenhead Corporation .. sse... C. Brownridge, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead .... .,......| Feb. 12 
Warehouse, Eccleshill, Bradford a abe nT aa WL S Si ecemaseeaaenss Kendall & Bakes, Architects, Victuria-square, Leeds ..,... ......00- do. 
Additions to Farm bulldiugs, near Bepalen Et Hon. A. J. Mulholland ets A. Pella, Architect, London-road, Beccles ... He aredi do. 
Surveyor’s Materials —............cees0- neon, uhh set aiie Richmond (Surrey) Town Council.| J. HL Brierley, Civil Engineer, Town Hail, Richmond |. A do, 
lramway Materials aana | Bournemouth Town Council ., ..... F. W. Lacey, Civil Engineer, Muntcipal Otfices, Bouraemouth  ... do, 
Reconstruction «f Bridge, Bournbrook- road ` s.. | Birmingham Corporation ........... J. Prica, City Engineer, Council ae Birmingham asese tassa do. 
H use, Shelley-roud, Horsham seess | 0 tt tteaeaeees W. Buck, Architect, Horsham ..ciecseses sasosose .uee.opraccoroossoceoassos.: do. 
additions to Schools La suvecenecocscesoesessegsevessevese | Hatfield (Yorks) School Board .....| H. B. Uhorp, Architect, Goalen a E E E do. 
Road Works, Victoria- road ereenn. | Aaldon (Essex) Town Couucil ..,.. | T. R. Swales, Borough Surveyor, Maldon .. E E E eke ae aa AEAT dv. 
Five Houses, ' Dunmurry, Ireland .....cccccooccssescoaccesees a n G. Sands, Architect, Lisburn ..... ET E E becnes do, 
Road Works... sevcevsecccsccsseeee,.. | Stoke-on-Trent Guardians .. ........] Mr. Lynam, Architect, Stoke-on- Trent ..... - ike amen: do, 
C'wenty-four Cottages, Tweedmouth seccecececcteceesecee. | North-Eastern Railway Company, W. Bell. Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on- Tyne PETIN do, 
Lodges, &c., Menston, ROEKS i caccdcndeicayseansanetiw si saosuaetes W. H. H. Marten, Architect, 25, Cheapside, Bradtord sesse oe. do. 
Inn, Neath. OOOO CORO eres eee Odea rere rneeeeend ceeses sersOl res sansoreors bead bids J. C. Rees, Architect, Church: ‘place, Neath . bd do 
"Anuual Contracte .. ... cha shceyccesneceecdieacasircs | Battersea Borough Council ........./| Borough Surveyor. Munie ipal Buildings, Lavender ‘Bill, SW. do. 
‘New Floors, N W. Fever. Host ital secccccsectececececcereee, | Metropolitan Asylums Board . Board's Otce, Embankment, B.O. ... ..... Feb. 15 
Villa Residences, Moorside, Halifax .sesssesss 00. sii oceccereccee R. Horafall & son, Architects, 224A, “Commercial-street, “Hallfax . do. 
Public Hall, Library, &c., ow boroneh, Anglesey: sv Bassarai R. L. Jones, Architect, 14, Market-street, Carnarvon esee- n| do. 
Hospital, Buntiogton- road beet seececcesscececescccceccceese | VOPK Corporation) .......-.05 sossereosa | A, Creer, Civil Engineer, Guttdhall, York ccc... secesresionseesse o do. 
Additions to House, Catcliffe sesctcescccccscesccccessee. | Rotherham School Board ..,.........| J. Platts, Architect, High-street, Rotherham T lo RODE SA 
Villas, East End Park, Cupar-Fife Pedreccccvessevccereccere: cee saseee D. Storrar, Archit: ct, Cupar- Fife. Coevasorcos Coens rOeneerecses ao ouooe,oo nores do. 
Bridge, Aldreth .. sesoses | LG Of Ely County Council .........| H. Leete, County Survey or, Ey aao oe EA E do 
Additions to Sanatorium . cevesctevecoccecccereteccscsccccvevee | Kendal Corpuration ............ saceceec|) R. H. Lucas, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Kendal EOE PE SERR do. 
Club Premises, Rotherham. TEE D bSnaikesuns Garside & Pennington, Architects, Pontefract EA AE do. 
Whinstone. near York  ....csccccoccssssecstsceconssecorseeeeess | Elaxton R.D, C. coceresvesceesse secooee | Je Peters, 4, New- strest, OGM ca cGaadawiuad: weice sete TES do. 
Bridge, Purlleu, sherborne ......ccceccocsstseccousceveccvecce Dorset County Council errr rea eon Surveyor, Council Oitices, Sherborne aeron h ee EUSE do. 
Limestoue (2 000 tous) ...sc.cocsccoccssscressccescesssvoescreee. | Milford Haven ULD.C.......c00 ceceese , T. H. Lewis, Council Offices, Moalford Haven _ T E she we Aeaaels do. 
nerbing, &c., Garforth .. setcoscvcecseerscece.e | Cstdcaster R. D.C. ...... irene T. Scott. Surveyor, Aberford, Leeds e . .eupssossesse soseosorsoseoe aeons do. 
‘Supply of Enamelled Iron Tablets .. secccteecseceseeesceeeeee | London County Council ..., Parks Department 11, Regent- -street, W C.. ERE AET do. 
C'welve Houses, Abersychan .....esssseresesocssecoossososeee fits W. S. Fietcher, Crown House, Abersychan .. P E E Seek Feb. 15 
Granite Road Metal oA ANEAN Bedford Town Council.,............... | County Surveyor, Shire Hall, ‘Bedford E cue kwe E E do. 
Laying Water Maius, Shinfieid.. serseri | Wokingham R. D.C. e.e.) J. F. Sargeant, 8, Shute-end, Wokingham ...... .. seccossscsceoseeseers do. 
Twelve Cottages ...... <5. socaasensdocntannveives seene oases Chelmsford Town Council os.. Borough Surveyor, 16, London-road, Chelmsford sseesse. secceccesee o do. 
toure, Stable, &c , West Parade, Leadgate, Durham Mr. R. Laidlaw .......c0-ccccec0e-. oe . | Robert Laidlaw, Front-street, Leadgate A ERT do. 
Baths, &c., at Adel Reformatory, near Leeds... wis awe soe T. Winn & Sons, Architects, 92, Albion- street, ‘Leeds. ses eseo stroos do. 
Additions to W archuuse, Milford-road, Leeds... Messrs. D. Drixon & Son, Ltd. .. do. do. 
Krokeu Granite, &e. Siig Stuhr ae T I TEASEE E eee hase Sonate Oswestry R. D.. Pee eees 2008s .cace- I C. H. Bull, Council Offices, Oswestry POMS OPAC Od otso Cee eOEle .BhOee opose do. 
House and stables, tT pa sist, Goole Darrena iow Mr. W. T. Silvester n.se ss | H. B. Thorp, Architect, Goole asese. sab soe sad sean: do. 
Road Works, Prestwick Ferg ay cy ane R AEN AE 5 o County Council .. Lee vee) A. Stevenson, Civil Engineer, 14, Cathcart. street, Ayr. TETT du 
Koad Materials, Bridgend ............ ccccsceseeveeceacceeteees Glamorgan County Council geasa | TOL Edwards, County Surveyor, Bridgend ......oo se Looe sassosoe ware do, 
R ad Works, Highfield, Knotty ABD aere T Liverpool Select Vestry. ess cene E. Kirby, 3, Couk- street, Liverpool .. siispeeisicsesten | Fob. Ni 
Granite Rosd Me. U vegaversncevdadspadinsdicss vores iavedbvesestons| Bast Retford R. D.C. JJ. D. Kennedy, Borough Surveyor, East ‘Retford Jasaredicadeveuss wave do 
Road CONG. 451 cteswvSavisasceotescacvesesdsuvecscceatioseseancererod: Rowley Regis (staffs) U.D.C., D. Wright, Council Ottives, Old Hill, Staffs. ............ season do. 
Paviug Works, &c. . secssreccesevetccsesccecesccessssceseecee, | Bristol Corporation | wc..0 eee! T. H. Yabbicom, Civil Engineer, 63 "Queen. ‘square, Bristol EER do. 
school, Bargoed AL ee ANS Sea pa eia tiated a. Gelligaer School PURAS eree Io James & Morgan, Architects, Cardiff. son saceeneeregscgnensceses sesseces do. 
Sewerage Works, impels Notts. OSA AA Basford R. D.C. as EEES | S. Maylan, Surveyor, Public Offices, Basford . ease eywad wen sete: do 
Sewerage Works .. serere | DUOLUUL Nether U. D. Cc. oo aee aia | Marriott & Co., Civil Eugineers, Dewabury.. bi adiew ea ben Wigewlvaden ns’ do 
Store Shed, Gibbet-street... ween bite veccsccoccecescecscere....( Halifa c Corporation ...... coves e | J. Lord, Civii Engineer. fown Hall. Halifax... errs do. 
Additions to Market, Rawson-place .......ccssesesses ees bradford Corporation ee 0... | TR, Hope & son, Architecis, 22, Bauk-streeb, Bradford . seese ces | Feb. 18 
Surveyor’s Materials i St. Thomas R. D.U: eria basnie T. Bray, Surveyor, Atphingtou, Exeter o.oo... cece sesso so sorsasesseetss do 
‘Lancishire Boilers at New ‘Workhouse, Isleworth... Brentford Union nesses. | W. H. Ward, Paradise-street. Birmingham... sessssse sesse crests seoee du 
‘Lau diy Machinery at New Wor khouse, Isleworth do. do. do 
‘ooking Appatatus at New Wor es Isteworth do. do do. 
Oak-Fencing at New Asylum oo... sce. ceces see eee eee senses Connty eee of S ı Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon e. osecsecesesseereseese serre do. 
Yearly Coutracts susesea a cescccucceecucccsenssccccveues PAREEN Chiswick U. D.C. A reese | A. Ramsden, Lowu Hall, Chiswick 2000 cee eee eeeceeete ee cates Feb, 19 
Chapel, sutton. road, Southend- OD-Ş68 ossosa a fOO oo ee woe z 8. J. Adams, Architect, West on-road, i a ETETA ues do. 
‘Yearly Contracts .. EE eaten B rough of Hampstead ee | Borough Eogineer, Towa Hall, Hampstead .. E O T do. 
‘Wooden Bridge over the ‘Caldew ow. ce is City of Carlisle seces cere oe A - Marks, 36, Fisher-atreet, Cariiste ... Feb, 20 
Mission Hall, &c., Leeds- roa‘, Bradford sesse... OW. I. Morley & Son, Architects. 259, Swan Arcade, ‘Bradford . dou 
‘Bulargemept of Croydon crown Post Office.............. | Commissioners of H.M. Works . | H. A “Ontive of Works Storey's Gate, B.W., Laias cc me cesses cece aeann] Fob. 3 
Residence, Salisbury ...... fai bass R. terish i. cee cceceeceneeeseeees F. Bath. Architect, Salisbury . . Feb. 22 
Howse, Shup and Oftices, Grafton-street, Dublin....... | Directors, Northern eee Co. Ld. | W. H. Stephens & Son, Surveyor, 13, Donegall- “Sif. , , North Belfast do. 
‘Refreshment House, Hilly Fields, CELOJ: a o | London County Council . Haake, | Architect’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. Feb. 2t 
‘Committee Room at Queen's-road PE iat: Walthamstow U.D C. .., a, G. W. Holmes, Town Hal, WAItHAMStOW sssisessieesessessescee oe. Feb. va 
Post Ottice at Exher .... oo. ceacececececcucceceseceecece Commmissivouers of H.M. Works =! Hurst & Steward, 43, Parliament- street, 3. We e. rer ary do. 
‘Repating oe and Ventilating Subways. aaa | Metropolitan Asyluma Board ..... KF, H. Medhurst, Engineer, 13, Victoria-street, 8. Deiana Feb. 26 
Chimney shaft. nae coneccecees  ceecesosscescereceseevee | Fulham Guardians succe, Board's Office, Embankment, p A A T do. 
Attia] CUDLFACEE secceeseessvcee, E TT T T felington Council esssesssseneceea | Town Hall, Upp: A AE A E depeeeversetines E | BOD, 21 
‘Yearly Cuntracts ...... setvetscetecccssceseccenceccevees | Borough of st. Pancras ............. {| W. Ni-bet ‘Blair, Town Hall, Pancras- Toad, NeW ereseee seernes] MAar. 3 
Artizans’ Dwellings, City. road . REE ANE Borough of Shorediten ..........0. | R. Plumbe, 18, Fitzroy-square. W. „e| Mar. 4 
” artage of Road Materials .......ccccccccsesecssocseeces Middlesex Cuunty Council .......... | County Engineer, Middlesex, Guildhall, "Westminster, S.W. os do. 
‘Supply Of Road Materials .,,....cccccccssescoscsersecsssceees do, do. do. 
Flags, Kerhs, &e. o.oo. aroe sasson we. | South Shields Corporation .. ...... | 5. E. Burgess, Civil Engineer, Chapter- -row, South nha ides Mar. 5 
Works at Queen's Hotel, New. road, Blackpool ee o> aaan W. Parker, New-road, Blackpool... aai te No date 
Four Houses, Wath-on- Dearne (Yorks) . eresie isiro aeaio | J. H. Wright, 3, Cadman. street, Wath. on. Dearne parece TEE do. 
Sinking Coal Pit, Leeds ...... Lecce ree nse enenseereeeesneeteeuces rererere Mammatt & White, Civil Engineers, 1, Albion- ve Leeds .. savage? do. 
Cottages, near Stowmarket  ........, secsseoesersvecceeeeeee: Perey ee | Colonel Oakes, Nowton, Bury St. Edmunds .ic......cescesconsensss corse do. 
Diainaze Works, Lightciiffe, Yorks sage aetna AT eroccacecese G. H Eliott, Archirect. Lighteiffe |. ., s do. 
ey ene Warran & Stupart, Architects, 385, Green-lanes, ‘Harringay, Nis 
o0. 


' Excavation and Removal of ¢ halk, ea mea 
six pairs Semi-devrached Houses, Clay Cross............ 


mevsagsesene 


hroest Oxley, Architect, Clay Cross- ense aaa erasi eta NEES 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Se 
licatior 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. Salary. DRE be in 
«Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances........ seossseceveeee | Borough of Dunstable... .........00-.. 802. and 522. (joint Appointment).......ccsscccerercssscs-coseserscessssees | Fob. 15 
neral Assistant, Surveyor’s Department ............... Fulham Councll......ccccccccocsseeeeos.. | LLOL POF ANNUM 4... .cescecerees EET ete ten Deore nner t suseenieey do. 
*Temporary Assistant, Surveyor's ment Ge vaceees O, gu 10s. per week... socvene PI TITULINITEIIP IT TIEE IRIE errr irr a do. 
* Assistant in Surveyor’s Office ereeseeos OP oneeOGeeesorregaertr o Rugby Uz. D.C. PROCS LOOP OTS 9 OHOR EER ERE FOROS 1102. PI ETICIIIVY TY iii) SOPH CORHOESESOHL SHE CEOHOEOOL CESEEHSEOHOTOHEHOS CEH AOE OOS CEES Feb. 20 
*chief Assistant, Genl. Constn. Section, Archt’s. Dept London County Council BOC CEO OOE COO. 4002. PIMC RATIT TIP Terie y POSE eivirivill erie ere yr EEIE T Feb. 24 
District Superintendents (2) of Main Drainage Work: o. 2202. each ...... EA T E Oe 20 
Asistant Sanitary Inspector COS DOR SSeeEorer cas caneessooreseooor Willesden U.D.C. eecoesces 1002., rising by annual increments of 102...csessee oot eeeresvercasseeccepese F ee 
e ° 


ntendent PIUMDESL....ccccoccoccccccccsccccasccetocsesacesss Munictpalit of Rangoon, Burma Rs. 300/ r MONSON 1.00000 voc ccc cnc ceeess0eeree cen cen eseese ses cesceneesosecetocescees 
apenar ughtsman COO 0 OE HEC SOHOHE SOE OER COESEHTEOHGESE Waterloo-w th-Seaforth U. D.C. oe Not stated rYYTL ILI IIIs rir tile re eee a0tot No date 


ee 0 a0. 0 
1 hose marked with an asterisk (* ) are advertised in thie Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viil. x. xii. £ xix. Public Appointments, xvi. & xix 

LL 

PRICES CURRENT (Continued). BATH.—For the erection of school bnildings, Oak- | LONDON.—For the erection(of stables, &c., Frognal- 


: street, for the School Board. Mr. W. J. Willcox, archi- | lane, Hampstead, for Mr. Henry Dobb. Messrs. Barrett. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES tect, ', Belmont, Bath :— J P > Driver, architects, 53, Blomfield-road, Maida Vale, 
6, :— 


15 oz. thirds .......-.+.. DO S - a}d. per ft. delivered. C. Wibley.......... 47,236 | W. Webb .......... 9 * 
» fourths ...... ve eee ee d,s e Erwood & Morris .. 7,041 | Hayward & Wooster 6igte T. Turner ......- - 1,350 | A. E. Bye ...... «+ £15235 
21 oz. thirds ..... pace sreg ensa n de Chancellor & Sons... 7,019 | Long & Sons*...... 6,148 | Jas. Gibb .......... 1,290 | G. Neal, Kilburn*.. 1,234 
n fourths..--20-seeeererseneees d > Wills & Sons ...... 1037 * Reduced to £1,100 and accepted, - 
26 oz. thirds ..... wee rr cs cecesence e 44a. y) (All of Bath.) 
py fourths 0.0... sees eeeeeee .. 94d. a 
33 oz thirds eee @ee ne ooooooo oe d. 90 yn we) poe eS a 
„ fourths ........ se ceeeeeeees rT) BIRDWELL (Yorks).—For the erection of four houses, MELTHAM (Yorks).—For the execution of sewage 
Flated sheet, 15 OZ.....00-seeeseeee ” on Messe. Thorpe =e cbinvoe. Mr. are belie rile urification works, &c., for the ae District Council. 
, BI pp ce cere cccccccs n architect, Worsboroug e, Barnsley. Quantities Messra . B. Abbe Son, C.E., 34A, New-street 
} Hartley's Rolled Plate .......0.: | architect i= = = a aea AA O A ; 
y ” » ga: Senet s ” Masonry. Fred. Earnshaw, contractor, Meltham, near 
ry) 99 MW (ese stress iF D. Furness........4570 of Porter & Sons, Huddersfield® ........ceecccee soseen.. 42,679 
OILS, &c. £ s d. |F. G. Robinson.... 55t 10} Worsbro’ Dale*..£548 9 
Linseed Oil in pipes........... o 2 8 oinery, . : 
oe 5 ,„ in barrels ...... we © 2 0] J. Smith ........ ele Hammerton Bros ..£196 7 MELTON MOWBRAY (Leicester).— For the erection 
igi at » indrums ..... Seon sé © 2131/4, Chambers...... 200 o| N. Mell, Hoyland* 190 o of a pair of four-roomed cotteges, for Mr. C. J. sara 
Boiled ,, sy ID Pipes seseo.. ji o 210/C, Fisher ........ 198 10 | David Furness .... 190 o Messrs. Barrett & Driver, architects, 53, Blomfield- 
a a » in eevee 9 o 2111] H., Brearley ...... 198 o road, Maida Vale, W. :— 
Sa» “it o> IB drums ....-ceee. = O 3 Ir T. & H. Denman .... £250 | R. Holroyd, Abb- 
Turpentine, i tere RETELE ELELKT) ry) Oo 2 A Kettleby coocoo oo £205. 
rums eooc tnta oaoot oat (°) 2 e m Py R 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 21 o o| BLACKPOOL.—For setting back the Victoria Pier 
Red Lead, seceeeence eeccccnerere ” 21I O O entrance and offices, for the Corporation. Mr. J. S. 
Best Linseed Oil Putty .......-.+000. per cwt. o 8 6| Brodie, C.E., Town Hall, Blackpool :— MENSTON (Yorks).—For the erection of a hospita’. 
Stockholm Tar ...ccccescccscccccsvce per barrel Ir 12 f°] Jobn Foster........ eevee vreneonee Messrs. Blackwell & Thomson, architects, Leicester :— 
The Blackpool joiners............ » Schedule. Bricklayi M —W.F 
< vricklaying, Masonry, &c. . Flesher 
VARNISHES, &c. John Monk, Preston* . .......... & Sons, Yeadon* ........... pice abeninats £8,229 
Per gallon. Carpentry and Joinery.—Ineson Taylor, 
: g £ s.d. , , near Keighley” ......... CT .. 1,895 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 0 16 6} CARDIFF.— For the erection of a car depot, Newport- S/ating.—James Smithies, Bradford® .... 875 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 © ©] road, Roath, for the Corporation. Mr. W. Harper, Plastering.— Andrew Firth, Veadon® .... 850. 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 016 oj] M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall, Cardiff :— Plumbing and Glazing. — S. Atkinson, 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ 010 6 Turner & Sons .... 00.2.0. coceee £27,032 8 O Wakefield*.. ........ APEE ss... 1,200 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside Allan & Sons .........sosesssee.. 25,867 13 4 Painting.— Bilton, Menston* ............ 283 
cutee eeeiteusie ews sen eesereovasecess - o10 6 Evans Bros.......sccccsccsscccese 24178 3 3 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 016 o Thomas & Son ......cececseasess 24,342 O O 
Varnish for inside work...... I1 0 0 Symonds & Cow ...sceescevcccsese 23,9965 8 10 , 
Best Hard iage Varnish for inside work.. .. 016 o . T. Morgan ....... iiei s... 23126 4 6 | MONMOUTH.—For the erection of school buildings, 
Extra Pale Paper Varnish ........-.cosssscees O12 0 ce rr err ee ere 22,867 0 o for the Haberdashers’ Company. Mr. Henry Stock,. 
Best Japan Gold Size ........-. secccccncseese O10 6 D. W. Davies, Trade-st., Cardiff 21,998 o o architect, 9, Denman-street, London Bridge. S.E 
Best Black Japan .......ccccscccscecsceccesee 016 O Quantities by Messrs. Widnell & Trollope, 20, Tothill- 
Oak and Mahoguny Stain ........0see0 mies . 0 ? o te a street, Westminster :— 
Branswick Black ....... is istics EE E  <O 6 CARDIFF.—For the execution df road works, Colum- | O. Parry cs eece ene + 44,807 W. J. Bloxham .... £3,685 
Berlin Black 2c. exces Pens ceer scenes secnce o 16 o ane Sn the peanon a W., Harpur, oe ae eos eoee oR a wrt TETEE 3:550 
CUNT orc cn rncvccnesccess evnece ee ° O 10 0 own Cardiff. uantities the Borou n- radwe e ence 63907 er Droé..... 1545 
Best French and Brush Polish .........+eeee ©10 o| gineer :— , Q if ‘ Willcock (H.) & Co. 3,950] Bowers & Co. ...... Heed 
f. E Evans .... £216 16 1| E. Osmond .... £194 10 2 {| Geo. Jones ........ 3,770] King & Sons, Glou- 
. F. Pomeroy 215 8 oļJames Rich, J. Perkins.......... 3,7¢0 Cester® ...ccccese 3,298 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Charles Davies 199 14 51 Cardiff}...... 150 3 9 


W. J. N.—J. B. (Amounts should have been stated). $ Recommended for acceptance by the Council. 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 


NANTWICH.—For the erection of a technical insti- 
tute, Beam-street, for the Urban District Council. Mr 
C. E. Davenport, architect, Nantwich :— 

. Williams ........ £2,695 | J. Morrey ........ £2,402 


We cannot undertake to return resected communi- by architects :— m Pie eeeeeceeo.e 2,628 2 Manie sessesee 2,315 

Ka nd items Ley & Francis, 76, Raglan-street, Newport x & Vaug sees 2,530 | Birc ..... 2,296 

Sitch hace ronge br AA i jonrails are NOL Mon? orcas use esses: EIE "£1,380 . Stringer.......... 2,468 | F. Matthews, Nant- l 

DESIRED. icklewright & Son 2,436 WEDT is cad cnsiiceecnse ` 2,196 
Stretton & Gibson .. 2,405 


GREAT STANMORE (Middlesex).—For the erection 
of an isolation hospital, Honey Pot-lane, for the Hendon 
Rural District Council, Mr. J. A. Webb, surveyor, Great 

tanmore :— 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 
_Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 


ven subject to the approval of the article, when written, RAUNDS (Northants).—For the erection of club pre- 


ea r E ote est ot an ticia Maple & Co... £9,889 o o| Dupont & Co. £9,370 3 8| mises. Messrs. Brown & Fisher, architects, Welling- 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. Turner, Ltd... 9,829 o of Tyler & White 8,350 16 7 | borough :— ; 
AY communications regarding literary and artistic McCormick & G. & J. Water- T. H. Coleman .... £1,587 | Kettering Co-opera- 
matters should be addressed to Rae EDITOR ; those NS sesse 9,3312 © o| man ...... 8,267 o o/| Siddons & Freeman 1,330| tive Builders .... £1,220 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business | Hardington & Herbert Bros, 8,090 o o| R. Marriott ........ 1,309 | Hacksley Bros. .... 1,219 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and Elliott 9,023 o of Gough & Co. 7.984 o o| Goodman & Murkett 1,290 | Smith & Son........ 1,198 
net to the Editor j W. Baile 8,900 o of A.G. Elson .. 7,847 7 7ļ|J. Lawrence...... +. 1,267 | W. H. Lovell, Raunds® 1,124 
° Henry Martin 8,773 o of E. Herbert .. 7,023 0 oļ| F. Hensoll ....... . 1,248 
R. L. Tonge ‘ o o|C. Brightman, 


Ww 


: 8 
W. Tout...... 8,446 19 9 Watford* .. 36,705 
TENDERS. wen es i Sei $ 
(Communications for insertion under this heading + Roads and footpaths omitted. 
should be addressed to ‘' The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
took, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 


reasons. ) 
* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


l ARDEE (Ireland)—For the erection of a cottage, 

Clontai!, Co. Meth, for the Rural District Council. Mr. 

Louis Turley, C.E., 17, Laurence-street, Drogheda :— 
Michael Hughes, Ladyrath, Co. Meath*. £137 10 


SKIPTON (Yorks). — For the erection of Primitive 
Methodist chapel and school, Carleton. Mr. Jas. Hartley, 
architect, Skipton :— 

Masonry. —G. Bradley, Carleton, near 
SKIPON ocene cellaee’, cese’aree dadoa £538 o 
Joinery.— jJ. Greenwood, Crosshills...... 287 10 
Plumbing, Glazing, and Painting.—A. 
Riddiough, Crosshills ........... 0.06 114 15 
Plastering.—M. A.Shuttleworth, Skipton 39 15 
Slating.— Thornton & Sons, Skipton .... 57 o 


KIRKCALDY.—Accepted for the extension of bakery 
at Mid-street, Pathhead, for the Pathhead and Sinclair- 
town Reform Co-o tive Society, Ltd. Mr. D. Forbes 
Smith, architect, Kirkcaldy :— | 

Masonry.— Menzies Rros., Kirkcaldy .... £795 14 

Jo-nery.—D. Wishart, Pathhead ........ 227 17 

P. arerin d Easton, Kirkcaldy ...... 147 17 

Piumbing.—Blyth ‘Dougall, Sinclair- 


00060 Guw 


town 
Lvonwork.—J. Whitton, Pathhead ...... 289 10 
Slating.—R. Page, Pathhead .......... 19 17 
[Total ec eecave 41,524 I 4] 


SUTTON (Surrey).—For the erection of a block cf six | 
four-roomed cottages, for Messrs. C. T. Brock & Co. 
Messrs. Barrett & Driver, architects, 53, Blomfield-road, 
Miada-vale, W. :— 


i T. Skinner ........ £1,245 | R. Roberts .......... 8 

AYLESBURY.—For extensions and alterations at the LEWSYN YPI Oana En r PEE an ee Somerford & Son .. 1,022 Ludlow & Martin, ne 

ty Asylum, Stone, near Aylesbury, for the Bucks ie a | ION “tOt Dono a |B: J. Burnard..... 966 | Croydon*......... - 735 
County Council Mr. R. J. Thomas, County Surveyor g : 


ings a bb eyn 820 | S. Rees & Co., Ponty- 

County Hall, Aylesbury. uantities by Mr. G. H. I, Reynolds........ 42, > roa 

Blatherwick, Nottingh ae _ Q D. P. George ....-. 2,580} gwaith,Pontypridd* £2,475 
Webster & Cannon £50,800 


Miskin & Son .... £58,990 
Shillitoe & Son.... 54.930 | Benfield & Loxley.. 50,498 
Pattinson & Sons, 


Johnson & Son .... 54,770 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For alterations and additions to 
the Trinity Congregational Church, Orford-road. Mr. J. 
Williams Dunford, architect, 1coc, Queen Victoria- 


LONDON.—For the erection of a house, Frognal-lane, 
street, E.C. :— 


Hampstead, for Mr. Henry Dobb, Messrs. Barrett & 


Parnell & Son .... kington, Slea- . 

H. Martin oe ro eats Peek pan i i 49,415 | Driver, architccts, 53, Blomfield-road, Maida Vale, W. :— | Barton ............+6 £954 | Scott ...........e 000s £80 

Willeock & Co... .. 51,750 T. Turner ..... ares G. Neal, Kilburn*., £4,657 | Dove Bros. .......... B85 | Reed, Walthamstow.. 730 
. Miskin & Sons...... 6,850 Lascelles & Co. ..... . 218 


[County Surveyor'’s estimate, £49,370.] "Sec al ipag 
"Se also next page. 
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water supply direct from main. (Second competition) :— 
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PRINCESS - ROAD.—Improvements—providing in- 
fants’ hall and additional cloakroom and lavatory :— 
Munday & Sons . £2,386 o | General Builders, - 

o 


(ii.) ORDERLY BOXES :— 
Per doz. | he Per dot 
Portway & Sons.. £4 7 b | Bird & Co. wae £3 6g 
Co., 


Stimpson & Co... 2,356 Ltd. ..... -.... 42,013 of Braby & Co., Ltd. 318 of Taylor & 

Miskin & Sons .. 2,309 o| Wall & Co....... 1,994 o| Pryke & Palmer.. 311 9| Ltd.*......,... oe 

Treasure & Son.. 2,248 o | Lathey Bros. .... 1,952 o b 

King & Son .... 2,066 o| Simpson & Son.. 1,883 17 

L. H. & R. Staines & Son .. 1,866 o 
Roberts ...... 2,090 of E. Triggs ...... 1,850 o 

Clarke & Bracey 2,022 0] J. Appleby* .... 1,814 o 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, L 
FOR ALL wnt TR aa KINDS OF : 
TH NE 


BA : 

FLUATE, for Hardening Waterproofing, | 
and Preserving Building Mate | 

| HAM HILL STONE ` 


_WORDSWORTH-ROAD.— Providing new cffices for | ' 


SURREY-LANE.—Repairs to desks :— 
R. H. Galbraith £57 13 6 | H. Bouneau.... £45 9 6 
General Builders, T. Cruwys.....- 3911 o 
Ltd. csecsuiss H. J. Williams® 30 9 6 


50.00 


Aaya Hor- EE a: e Snitie oe 1 2 all Apan mein, wuh Tor pans and traps; refitting DOULTING STONE, BES i 
T . sees avatories and providing new drainage scheme :— . e 
Martin, Wells, pa Eao & ” .  . |G. Bell .. es ere o `O prey ee Notne £3,702 o o ( The a sl at Se pean Co. 
est? 3 Q ONS ereo e 3:359 O O| R.P. Beattie 3,919 12 to | Lawrance s 3,720 o o | (incorporating m tone and C, Trask & Sos. 
J & C. Bow- ni D 5 Ki in - i McCormick & Saam, & Son 3,633 o o The Doulting Stone Co.) se 
hee asada esmark.. 3,327 2 3 Sons ....6. 3,918 o of F. Bull ...... 3:439 © o Chief Office :— orto £ $ ; 
2? nson e 3,671 8 6jJ. T. Rabey* 3,223 Ir ©} Munday & Sons 3,912 ò o| Willmott & Sons 3,379 o o ef : roe ü, Stoke under-Ham, 
anaty Lead: | W. Downs.... 3,189 o o| Durbin & Kates- L. H. & R. merset. , l 
Pipe” pane mark ...... 3,789 17. o| Roberts* .. 3,367 o o oe nt :—Mr. E. A. Williams, — 
or, i —— 1 raven-street, Strand, wae 
in 0., , , 7 
Ltd. ...... 3,665 0 o Supply of the following. articles,.on running con- ee eee eee at - 
tracts :— halte.— eyssel and 'etallio ne 
. (i.) BOARDS (large green-baize notice, and hinged) :— Akon rec any (ie H. GI ey a st 
l ° e 9 ' : 


cEARESFIELDS (Revised plan)—New school. Ac bales Notice Hinged Sten Leen The best and cheapest for a 
ommodation :—Boys, 320; girls, 320; infants, 322—total, Boards. Boards. mp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, o 
2. Graded hool Ga three stories. Halls :— Boys, 58 ft. rt e 
i i 30 ft. ; girls, 58 ft. by 30 ft.; infants, "58 fe. by 3 ft. Ate ees flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-roome, Fs 
? rooms :—Boys, 48, 48, 48, 48, 48, 40, 40 ; girls, 48, 48, Lascelles & Co. ........65 7 5 des 16 3 granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte Me 
, se ar 40 40; infants, 48, 48. 48, 48, 40, 40, 50. Hemmer & Co., Ltd. ...... 4 6- ..- 13 0° | | Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, o 
daen PSO 11234 ft. area. Heating by open fires Educational Supply Associa- f - T tel 
e a ` “3 f : EY E “+. 
W. M. Dabbs .... £29,365 | Simpson & Son .... Laso] r eao fee tr 8 8 SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, eu a Eee 
W. Downs ........ 28,419 | Martin, Wells, & Co. 25,382 H. Bouneau .............. 3 6 uw $t Po RAT TTIYAND o js äi 
' £ M. Paik -» 27,745 | Holliday & Green- š aaah ee ae E P HOTOLITHOGRAP HERS, i Rg 
oe-& Sons .:- 37,255 |: wood, Ltd....... 25,160 : 4 and 5 East Hardi -street, x 
; Holloway Bros,.... 26,440 | sei on & Co..... ) ‘ 4 z : ng Peer 
Kirk & Randall... ate Leslis & Co., Lid... op TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. z Fetter-lane, EC." 
A pale Son Seige sgt Tabs Bros. se EDE 24:919 the Omice to neidents la any part of the Unina Kingdom, at te — Patios 
’ rden on .... 25,888 | F. . F. Higgs.. 24,786 — in numbers ANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
i Treasure & Son.... 25,772 | Johnson & Co.Ltd a cove ct y ohn ) FRUPAID: Lo pa QU. > &o., 
3 Europe, A New Zealand, India, China, R ocuratel and with despatch. one We. a 
FOURDRINIER) should be sddreteed C the publishes fo airaa `" E, PRIN a 
LDER,” W.C. a METCHIM & SON | eranoreasT. 


“QUANTITY SURVEYOKS’ DIARY AND TABLES, ' 
! Wee ops pelos 60. poet 7A. In leather 1/- Post L/L 


BEST BATH STONE. 


B Catherine-strest, W.C, 
‘SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
Publishing Office per annum (<2 
(i 


GIPSY-ROAD.—Fencing off a portion of the Junicr propaying at the oe 198 = ans 
numbers) or 4s. gd: uarter (13 numbers ensure 
ceceiving ' uilder, by Prise Mornings Post. 


Boys. playground, m order to form a playground for 
Infants ; also forming an opening in división wall to con- 
nect this playground with the Girls’ playground, including 
mew stone steps in connexion with same :— 


Akers & Co. ...... Smith & Sons, Ltd. £18 a a oe 
H. Leney «+... aral ara a a ee W. H L ll & C Original Hartham Park Box and Corsham.’ 
G. Kemp........ ‘se 183 oj E. P. Tucker .... 169 15 p Š ` asce es 0. 9 EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH apr TE 


J. & C. Bowyer... 183 of A. J. Acworth*.... 168 o 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
' Telephone No. 136 5, London Wall. 


| cee "3° MIGH-CEASS JOINERY, 
-PLASSY-ROAD.—Domestic Economy Centre :— LASCE LLE S €0 N CRE TE 
Wallis & Sons.,.... £2,989 | J, & C. Bowyer .... £2,449 ; 


obnson & Co., d. 2,717 | Bulled & Co. ...... 2,408 e e COEL e 
PaP Hine 2,598 | Smith & Sons, Ltd... 2'369 | Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Lr. 


Chief Office ; Box, Wilts. 
Branch Office: York Chambers, Bath. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY, — 


PILKINGTON &CO |= 


‘MINA-ROAD.—Planting shrubs, &c,:— 
Chtbush & Son .. £12 16 o| Williams & Son.. £10 1 
A. Durant ...... tx z0 of R. Neal ..... von 9 
W. C. Benedict.. 11 3 o| G. Footer*...... 8 


7 0 
S 3 
3 0 


t . 


Oa ee S 


Kirk & Randall .... 255591 T. D. Leng ........ 2,357 greatest care. ; : 

Garrett & Son...... 2,557 | Marsland & Sons.... 2,327 MONUMENT CHAMBERS, - i = 

| a ce as ee CONSERVATORIES, SING) WALEAM STREET, LONDON, BO. a 
GREENHOUSES, a 

O Simiman eaa [Bank Ofice, & Shop Fitings, OLONGEAN ASDHAIIO. |: 
| chiet Ofice-Warwick Read, xznsrvaron. | BANK, Office, & Shop Fittings, ESSN JT 
o ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and | CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, | 747577 2521417 ana rzut noorima, = 

_ Yorkshire Stone. 3 ae WHITE SILICA PAVING. x 
f MEE gu POE fining. ORIPTION OF ROAD) ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. |. PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. — “ate 
Convenience Comfort and Economy in Household Arrangements a 
IMPORTANT NEW INVENTION, ~ Se ee Ne 
A i ps r l i | a 
. = S 
Kot Water Instantly Right or Day * 
~~ IN ANY QUANTITY AND AT ANY REQUIRED TEMPERATURE, j tse 
| é oe he aaa 
In Bathroom Lavatory Bedroom Kitchen and any part of house = 
| ~ 66 | : 9 > ‘ot 
eC | | REGISTERED 
i 


May be seen in action 


and results tested at EWART’S CEYSER F ACTORY | 346 Euston Road N.W. “ured 


Established 1834. Telegrams—“‘ Geyser London.” 
1S Gold Medals and Awards. 


Telephone—751 King’s Cross. 
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which was erected in one of the rooms in|of business. The next tenant may be one 


Some‘ Points in the Law_of Light, 


=A GOOD deal of in- 
We] terest has recently 
been aroused 
among lawyers by 
an important 
point in regard to 
the law of light, 
namely, the right 
to what has been 
called an extraor- 


dinary amount of light. 

The subject is one of equal importance to 
many besides lawyers, and we have from 
time to time noted the decisions on this 


point. It introduces a considerable conflict 
of interests. 'On the one hand those who 
desire to erect new and higher buildings are 


already hampered by the law of light in its 


ordinary form. When it confers what has 
been called extraordinary rights, the posi- 
tion of the owner of the servient tenement 
becomes still more difficult. It was brought 
into special prominence in 1900 by the 
decision of Mr. Justice Wright in the case 
of Warren v. Brown, in which that judge 
held that as long as the owner of a dominant 
tenement had sufficient light for ordinary 
purposes, he was not entitled to bring an 
action for the infringement of his right. 
This decision has recently been reversed by 
the Court of Appeal. Subsequently came 
the case of the Home and Colonial Stores w. 
Colls, in which Mr. Justice Joyce followed 
the decision of Mr. Justice Wright. Here 
again the Court of Appeal have come to a 
different conclusion to the judge of first 
instance, being guided thereto by the 
previous decision of another branch of the 
Appeal in Warren v. Brown. 

It is easy to see how the difficulty and the 
conflict of judicial opinion has arisen. It 
has been decided that there must be a sub- 
stantial interference with the supply of light, 
$0 as to render the dominant tenement sub- 
stantially less suitable than it was before 
the interference for the purposes of business 
or habitation, But whereas in Warren v. 
Brown an unusual degree of light was 
required for the working of the special 
machinery tor the manufacture of hosiery, 


the dominant tenement, some judges have 
held that though ¿there was a substantial 
interference with the light, yet the dominant 
tenement could not be regarded as sub- 
stantially injured, since for the purposes of 
nine out of ten men it would be as useful as 
before the interference with {the light. The 
Court of Appeal in the two latest decisions 
have, however, regarded this view as faulty, 
because it infringes the basis of the right to 
protection from the Courts, namely, that 
such protection will be given when there has 


who requires less light, and who, if he had 
been in possession when the servient build- 
ing was being raised, would have made no 
sort of objection. We cannot, therefore, but 
think that the rule of law now distinctly laid 
down by the Court of Appeal is, to use Mr. Jus 
tice Wright's words, calculated to “impose on 
servient tenements an unreasonable burden 
and may involve grave public inconveni- 
ence.” It was to some extent for these 
reasons that Mr. Justice Wright and Mr. 
Justice Joyce inclined to a view of the law 


been a substantial interference with the, which, though, no doubt, it had its judicial 


light. In other words, the use of the light | 
must not be regarded, but only the supply ; 
that is to say so long as there has been 
a substantial diminution, that fact is suffi- 
cient. 
be used for ordinary domestic purposes or 
for the working of the most delicate machine. 


It matters not whether the light is to; 


supporters, was, it must be admitted, 
opposed to some noteworthy judgments. 
Unless, however, the House of Lords takes 
a different view, the law can now only be 
altered by legislation. 

These two recent decisions are important, 
however, from yet another point of view, 


This view of the law certainly simplifies | namely, the practical vindication of the right. 


matters, but it appears not altogether to be | 
in accord with the legal view that there must 
be a substantial diminution in the usefulness 
of the dominant tenement. It certainly also 
produces remarkable practical results of a 
very conflicting kind. 

Thus there may be two buildings side by 
side, with rights to light over the opposite 
side of the street. In one a mere ordinary 
business may be carried on, in the other 
one which needs an unusual! degree of light. 
Two separate buildings may be erected 
opposite these two tenements. In the one 
case the owner of the dominant tenement, 
though his light is interfered with, is practi- 
cally little inconvenienced ; in the other the 
tenant is unable, in consequence of the 
opposite building, to carry on his work. To 
a certain extent this was the case in the 
Home and: Colonial Stores v. Colls, where 
we believe the offending building was by no 
means the highest in the street. It has also 
to be remarked that the character of the 
enlargement of the servient tenement may 
be altered by comparatively temporary cir- 
cumstances; for the tenant of the dominant 
tenement may, after he has prevented the 
increase in height of the servient tenement 
because it interferes with a special business 
from some reason or other, change his place 


In Warren v. Brown Mr. Justice Wright 
rasecused the damages for the infringement 
of the right at 1002. for the tenant and 200/, 
for the owner in case his decision should be 
reversed by the Court of Appeal, which 
sums, we take, would represent the capital — 
cost of the instalment of some artificial light 
to give the maximum of light required for 
the hosiery work which was then carried on 
on the premises. But in Colls’s case the 
Judge of first instance did not assess any 
damages, but dismissed the action altogether. 
And it should be noted that in this case 
there was no special business carried en in 
the dominant tenement, only one room of 
which, extending a long way back, was | 
interfered with, and this was used as a 
counting-house. The Court of Appeal 
granted a mandatory injunction to pull down 
part of the new servient tenement. But if 
damages were sufficient in Warren v. Brown, | 
we cannot understand why they should not. 
have been given in Colls’s case, which was 
only the case of a room used for ordinary 
business purposes requiring more artificial 
light. 
We have many times stated our opinion — 
that damages are the proper remedy for the 
infringement of a right to light, and we can | 
conceive no better example of the proposition 
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than the fact in Colls’s case. Presumably, 
the Court of Appeal thought that after 
notice of appeal was given Mr. Colls should 
not have gone on with his work; but he 
had a decree of the Court in his favour, 
and was, therefore, presumably in the right. 
The circumstances were wholly different 
from those cases where the owner of the 
servient tenement, knowing that proceedings 
are going to be brought against him, has 
tried, so to say, to get the better of the law. 
Thus, in Von Joel v. Hornsey, in 1895, a 
mandatory injunction was granted under the 
following circumstances, which we extract 
from the judgment of the Court :—" After 
the defendant had received notice on Satur- 
day that an injunction was going to be 
applied for he set a large number of men to 
work, and by Monday evening, at which time 
he received notice of an interim injunction, 


he had run up his wall to a height of 39 ft.” | 


In another case it was laid down that the 
Court will not interfere by way of mandatory 
injunction except in cases in which extreme, 
or at all events very serious, damage will 
ensue from the interference being withheld. 
It should be further noted that the very 
object of what was known as Lord Cairns’s 
Act was to enable the Court of Chancery to 
give damages in place of grantiog an injunc- 
tion, when damages were a proper and 
reasonable compensation. 

There is no doubt, however, that judges 
have exercised their discretion in a some- 
what contradictory manner. Thus, in the 
reported case of Holland v. Worley, in which 
an injunction was asked for, the late Mr. 
Justice Pearson refused it, but instead 
awarded 150/. damages. In the later case 
of Greenwood v. Hornsey, in which it was 
estimated that the damage (diminution in 
value) of the plaintiffs building caused by 
the obstruction of his ancient lights was 
about 600/, the judge refused to give 
damages, and granted an injunction. That 
there should be this practical diversity is 
exceedingly inconvenient and unjust, and it 
is clear that legislation is needed to produce 
uniformity. Such legislation might be brief. 
It would be sufficient to enact that when 
there has been an infringement of ancient 
lights the Court shall in all cases award 
damages in respect thereof, except where by 
such infringement the building, as a whole, 
has become useless either as a dwelling- 
house or a place of business. As long as 
the law regards the right to light as one in 
respect to which the owner of a dominant 
tenement should be protected, some remedy 
must be found, but such remedy should be 
that most universal and most reasonable 
remedy, compensation by means of pecuniary 
damages, which in every case it is possible 
to assess with more or less nicety. 

This brings us to another point, The 
Institute of Architects and the Surveyors’ 
Institution some time ago (April, 1900) ap- 
pointed a Joint Committee to consider the 
law of ancient lights. This Committee duly 
made a Report, which seems to have pro- 
duced no practical result. Years ago the late 
Mr. Arthur Cates obtained the appointment 
of a Committee of the Institute, to which 
some lawyers were added, to consider the 
same question, but the work of this body 
was equally ineffectual. At the time of 
the Report of the Joint Committee we ex- 
pressed a hope that it would be more than 
an academic document. That hope has 

hitherto been unfulfilled, Here, however, is 


opinion in the mind of the coroner that the 


an opportunity for a little bit of legislation, 


disaster had been due to failure in the 
modest enough but of practical value, which 


supports of the machinery, which had 


the Institute of Architects might well under- | fallen and dragged the walls down. 
take. Mr. Colls’s case affords good ground | Mr. Wilson’s reasoning was that in 
for this action, and if the Institute does|that case the walls would have 


not take up the question it is obvious 
that it would be well not to appoint 
committees at all. We hope that Mr. Colls 
will, at any rate, endeavour to secure an 
alteration in the Jaw by united action among 
London builders, even if the Institute ot 
Architects does not possess the vigour to 
initiate legislation. 


been pushed outward, whereas they fell 

inward. We do not quite see the force of 

this reasoning, for seeing that the floors 

were carried on beams built into the walls 

at the outer ends, a failure of the columns 

in the centre through over-weight of ma- 

chinery or effects of vibration, would be as 
likely to drag the walls inward as not. 

There is no positive evidence, how- 
ever, as to failure of the columns or 
beams ; nothing to show positively whether 
the wrecked beams were injured by the fall, 
or whether they fell on account of their own 
weakness. On the other hand, the evidence 
as to the brick piers is pretty positive. They 
were, according to the expert evidence, of 
8 ft. of area on plan, and had to carry a weight 
estimated, with live load and machinery, 
at about 80 tons per pier, or 1o tons 
per square foot, the greatest weight allow- 
able for the best brickwork built in cement 
Mr. Wilson states that the bricks were of 
poor quality; whether they were built in 
cement or mortar is not stated ; nor (which 
seems a still more curious omission) was 
any statement made or any question asked, 
as far as appears in the report, in regard to 
the unsupported height of the brick piers and 
its relation to their width—surely a most im- 
portant point, considering that they were 
evidently pulled down by the weight hang- 
ing on them from inside the building rather 
than by the vertical weight. It was asserted 
by one witness that the two piers which fell 
had formerly been connected by a will 
between them, which had been removed; 
but this was denied, and at all events no 
satisfactory evidence of it was forthcoming. 

There remains, however, the fact that a 
building had been erected and had been 
standing for many years, in which the 
materials and the proportions of the piers 
were inadequate to the weight they had to 
carry, and are now authoritatively stated to 
have been so by an engineering witness, ln 
spite of this it appears that the proprietors 
had at one time contemplated adding another 
story to the mill, and it appears that te 
only reason they did not do so was that 
they considered it more convenient to build 
a new department, which they could add to 
in future. Nothing is said about any sup- 
posed risk to the building in adding a new 
story. 

Now the question (which does not seem 
to have troubled the Belfast jury at all) i$. 
how did it come about that a factory © 
which many hands were employed was, ! 
not insufficiently constructed at the outset, 
at all events added to more than the walls 
would bear, and was standing for years 04 
state now said to have been, and only 
too conclusively shown to have been, 
dangerous, Mr. Snape, the Inspector k 
Factories, stated that he had no power '? 
inspect buildings so as to see whether they 
were faulty or not, and that he had never 
made any inspection of the structure s 
question. Is this true? And if it is, ought 
not some competent official to have power 
to see whether a building in which numbers 
of people work is structurally safe? l 

It is surely not much use looking © 
the ventilation and , 
a mill-room, if the building itsel 
unsafe, 


++ 


THE BELFAST MILL DISASTER. 


x JHE verdict of the coroner’s jury on 
tem the deaths of the persons killed 
by the recent disaster at the 
Smithfield Mill, Belfast, exone- 
rates any one from the blame on the ground 
that the defects of the building, which caused 
its collapse, could not have been discovered 
“ by} ordinarydinspection,” .¢., we presume, 
by the inspection of ordinary persons who 
hadfno knowledge of building ; and that con- 
sequently no blame attaches to the owners 
of > the į building and the employers of 
the |unfortunate people who were killed. 
This) may ,be'\admitted, on the’ evidence ; 
but we do !not know that it follows 
that no, blame was to be attached to 
any one. At all events, the fact that a 
building was standing which was obviously 
dangerous, and that it appears to have been 
no one’s business to ‘see to this, reveals"a 
very unsatisfactory state of things in regard 
to the local arrangements for the inspection 
of factory buildings, This does not seem in 
any way to have occurred to the jury, who 
made no recommendation of any kind in re- 
gard to \the future, indeed, they and the 
coroner seem to have been more occupied in 
bandying mutual comp'iments than in any 
consideration as to guarding against a 
repetition of such accidents, 

\ From the evidence as given at length in 
the Belfast News-Letter (the London papers 
seem to have paid little attention to it) there 
seems to be no reasonable doubt that the 
building fell owing to faulty construction in 
the first instance. The following is the 
general description of the structure given by 
Mr. A. B. Wilson, civil engineer, of Belfast :— 


“He stated that he became acquainted with the 
Smithfield Mill about eight years ago. The building 
was 135 ft. long internally, and 39 ft. wide. It had 
four floors in addition to the ground floor. The 
material was brick buttressed externally, with 
window openings—the usual mill construction. 
A series of columns 9 ft. apart ran the 
whole length of the building, and were 
so far removed from the centre as to allow 
of a passage for the workers between them and the 
frames. The floors were of brick arching filled in 
with cinders—in two cases covered with asphalt, 
and in ‘all cases with tiles set in cement. In his 
opinion the floors were sufficient. The floors were 
supported by the central row of columns, which 
carried beams reaching across the house. One end 
of each beam was built into the external wall, and 
the other rested on the columns. The floors 
were laid in between the beams. The beams were 
of cast iron.” 


Mr. Wilson proceeded to state, as the 
result of his observations, that the building 
failed through the giving way of two of the 
brick piers, close to the ground, owing to 
their‘ having too great a weight on them. 
There seems to have been a preconceived 
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NOTES. 

THE discussion on Tuesday on 
the Water Bill of the Govern- 
ment by the London County 
Council was purely academic, The opinion 
of the Council that it should be the water 
authority for London is perfectly, well known. 
That the proposal to establish a new 
authority in addition to those already exist- 
ing should be challenged in Parliament is 
very desirable. But, all the same, the second 
reading of the Bill is pretty sure to be carried. 
Whether, however, the Government will 
have the vigour to carry it through all its 
stages is a different matter. The County 
Council is hostile to it, and so are the water 
companies; before this dual opposition it 
may lose its legislative life. It will be in 
Committee that its progress will be watched 
with interest, tor it is there that important 
amendments will be proposed. 


The London 
Water Bill. 


THE station at the Dingle end 
of the Liverpool Overhead 
Railway, which was practically 
destroyed by the disastrous fire at the end 
of last year, has now been reconstructed in 
accordance with the suggestions made at the 
Board of Trade Inquiry. It will be remem- 
bered that the disaster of last December was 
caused by a combination of untoward events, 
but it taught the lesson of how rapidly a fire 
can spread in a tunnel from one end of a 
train to another when it is fanned by a gale, 
and how dangerous the suffocating fumes 
canbe. The platform of the station is now 
flagged with stone and the side walls are of 
brick. The signal-box also at the entrance 
to the station has been rebuilt of brick. 
Wood and inflammable materials generally 
have been used as sparingly as possible, 
and the stairway out of the station has been 
roofed in to check to a eertain extent the 
full force of a gale of wind from blowing 
through the tunnel. Elaborate safeguards 
in the shape of chemical engines for 
the extinction of fire are kept in the 
station. The May-Oatway automatic fire- 
alarm system is also installed, so that 
the moment the temperature rises high 
enough to melt the detecting wires a 
Signal is automatically sent to the station 
officials and to the Liverpool Fire Brigade. 
The new arrangements were Officially in- 
spected last Saturday, and gave general 
Satisfaction. With the modern form of 
enclosed railway motor we think that a 
similar disaster would be practically im- 
possible, 


The Liverpool 
Overhead 
Railway. 


ACCORDING to the Tempo of 
Milan, the “Famiglia Artis- 
tica” (Arts Club) of that city 
met on the roth inst. to discuss the recent 
appointment of the Sculptor Ettore Ferari 
to execute the national monument to Mazzini 
in Rome, without any previous public com- 
petition. A numerous company assembled 
at the invitation of the club, and speeches 
were delivered condemning the arbitrary 
Proceeding of the Government. The 
following order of the day was voted with 
unanimity :— 


“r. That all works of art of a public character 
should be chosen in a public competition open to all 
artists. 

2. That such competitions should be judged by a 
Committee of Artists, without interference from 
outside the profession. 

3. That a Commission of Italian artists should 


study and decide upon the means of holding such 
competitions. 


Competitions 
in Italy. 
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4. That the Managing Committee of the 

‘Famiglia Artistica’ be charged to convey this 
order of the day to the authorities in the matter, 
and to convoke as soon as possible a congress on 
the subject.” 
These deliberations of the meeting have 
been communicated to all the artistic clubs 
of Italy, and to some across the frontier, as 
well as to the Italian Government and the 
different Municipal Authorities. 


THE Luton Hoo Tapestry case, 
upon which we have com- 
mented in its previous stages, 
has been carried to the House of Lords, and 
has resulted in the affirmation of the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeal. The judgment 
of the House of Lords does not lay down 
any new principles in regard to fixtures as 
between landlord and tenant, or the owner 
of the freehold and the executor. Still, 
we are inclined to think that the judgment 
of the Lord Chancellor emphasises the 
intention of the persons who placed the 
fixtures in the house more than has 
hitherto been done. It was necessary to bear 
in mind, he said, both the purpose of annexa- 
tion and the degree of annexation; and 
when he came to test the present case he 
came to the conclusion that the tapestries 
were never intended to form part of the 
house. Lord Shand remarked that a tenant 
was entitled to decorate his house with pic- 
tures, tapestries, or other ornaments, or even 
with a parquet flooring, and on leaving to 
remove them if he did no other damage. 
The introduction of the words “ parquet 
flooring” as an example of fixtures which 
may be removed by a tenant appears 
somewhat to increase the rule, for par- 
quet flooring would seem to be much 
more in the nature of a permanent 
fixture than tapestries, which are really a 
kind of picture. The Lord Chancellor said 
the law had not changed (which was 
an agreeably conservative opinion), but 
the habits of the people. But we can 
scarcely agree with this view, for it is the 
application of the Jaw in regard to fixtures 
which has grown more in favour of the 
tenant. That it will have further develop- 
ments we cannot doubt, having regard to the 
wide scupe which may be given to the idea 
of “intention” on the part of the person 
who erects something in the nature of a 
fixture. 


The Luton Hoo 
Tapestries, 


A CONSIDERABLE controversy 
is going on in Hullin regard to 
the proposal of the Corporation 
to employ their official Surveyor to design 
and carry out a new Town Hall. It appears 
that the idea of a Town Hall only evolved 
itself by degrees, out of what was at first a 
proposal to build a large hotel and shops on 
an area of insanitary property which had 
been cleared. Subsequently the idea was 
started of building a public room over the 
shops, and from this it is only a step to the 
idea of a Town Hall, with (apparently) 
shops on the ground story—a wretched 
expedient. As the first scheme was in the 
hands of the City Surveyor, it comes out 
that he is now to be the architect of the new 
Town Hall. This is certainly not a satis- 
factory prospect for the city, and a great 
deal of feeling has been aroused about it. 
Hull is a city poor in architectural attrac- 
tions, and if a new Town Hall is to be built, 
it should be gone about in such a way as to 
give some probability that the building will 


Proposed Hull 
Town Hall. 
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be one of architectural importance and an 
ornament to the city, There certainly seems 
no chance of this under the present pro- 
posals. Hull is too large and important a 
city to be satisfied with doing things in this 
kind of second-class manner. 


Tue quality and the number ot 
the papers which have been 
read before the various local 
sections of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers this year proves that the sections 
are doing good work and more than justify 
their existence. The paper read recently 
before the Newcastle section by Mr. A. 
Stewart on the cost of electricity supply was 
a very thoughtful one. He points out that 
the most pressing problems to be solved are 
those in connexion with power distribution 
over large areas. The usual custom is to 
generate electricity at high pressure and 
distribute it on the three-phase system to 
sub-stations where the pressure is reduced, 
and the system is generally altered to a three- 
wire direct current one before the current 
finally reaches the consumer's terminals. 
One of the problems Mr. Stewart solves is 
to find the proper pressure at which to 
transmit the power to the sub-stations. He 
proves that at high pressures, although the 
price of the copper required is very small, 
yet the cost of the insulating material 
required becomes prohibitive. There is a 
particular pressure at which the cost of the 
mains will be a minimum, and he shows by 
an easy graphical construction how this can 
be found. The diagrams proving how 
rapidly the ratio of the cost of the insulation 
to the cost of the copper increases as the 
section of the wire is reduced are most 
striking, and prove that the engineer who 
refuses to trust to one cable will have to pay 
a heavy price for the additional safety given 
by two, owing to the greatly increased cost 
ot the insulation. The author rightly dwells 
on the importance of the “power factor,” or 
the ratio of the working current to the total 
current. If this ratio prove to be smaller 
than it has been assumed in the calculations 
tor the design of a power scheme, then the 
output of the station will be smaller in 
proportion, and so the profits will be most 
seriously affected. The initial capital outlay 
is the most important factor to be taken 
into account in calculating the cost of elec- 
tricity supply, and the cost of fuel, &c., is 
not nearly of such importance as it is 
popularly supposed to be. 


Electricity 
Supply. 


Mr. Henry STock has pre- 
The Haber- $ 

dashers' School, pared plans and designs for 
Monmouth. the erection of school buildings 
for the Haberdashers’ Company, at a cost of 
about 3,300/,, on a tender by Messrs. King 
& Sons, of Gloucester. The Grammar 
School was endowed in 1614 by William 
Jones, who gave 9,000/. to the Company for 
establishing a free school, and almshouses 
for twenty poor decayed men and women, 
each to have a separate house and garden 
and 8s. weekly for maintenance, with a 
lecturer in priest’s orders, and houses for the 
master and usher and the preacher. The Com- 
pany expended 3,400/. upon the buildings and 
site, and purchased an estate of 350 acres at 
Hatcham, near New Cross, London, to pro- 
vide an income for the charity, which, in an 
official] return made twenty-one years ago, is 
stated to amount to 4,507/. per annum, the 


almshouses and almspeople and the school 
l 
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taking 1,000/, and 3,207/ respectively. 
William Jones made other munificent be- 
quests to the Haberdashers' Company, com- 
prising his house in Sithes (since Sise) lane, 
London, and capital sums of about 7,000/. in 
the aggregate, now largely increased in 
value by subsequent investments. 


or three points to be considered. He must 
not be judged by his later works, in which, 
while his able drawing of cattle in repose 
remained the same as ever, his eye for 
colour and texture had manifestly decayed. 
Nor must his earlier works of this class, 
which were excellent in their way, be 
judged from the artistic standpoint of 
the present day. His art was developed 
at a time when highly-finished realism was 
considered (in this country at least) a main 
object in cattle and landscape painting; and 
the development of a taste for a broader and 
more powerful manner in painting left him 
behind—the more decisively in consequence 
of his long life and his continued appear- 
ance before a generation brought up in a 
different artistic atmosphere. His earlier 
cattle pictures, in their simplicity of design 
and a certain element of tranquil repose 
which pervaded them all, justified the com- 
parison with Cuyp which was often made, 
though Cuyp’s warm sunlight was not in 
them. But that Sidney Cooper was capable 
of more than this is shown by his large and 
little-known picture of the repulse of the 
French cuirassiers by the English cavalry at 
Waterloo. This was purchased by or for 
some public institution in Liverpool, and is 
we suppose still in that city. It is one of 
the best battle-pictures ever painted in 
England ; there is one group on the left, of 
two horsemen engaged in single combat, 
which is masterly in design and vigour of 
action; and any one who had seen this 
picture would have quite a different idea of 
Sidney Cooper from those who only knew 
his later works at the Royal Academy. 


Tuis building, which, as some 
“Old Rectory,” say, is the oldest parsonage 
Beaconsfield. house in England, and was 
recently reinstated by Sir Edward Lawson 
in memory of the late Lady Lawson, has 
just been vested in three trustees and 
dedicated to parochial purposes. lts 
erection was begun in or about 1500, when 
the rector, Richard Capul, left: 40}. towards 
the building, and was completed in 1543 by 
Richard Rawson, Canon of Windsor and 
Archdeacon of Essex; the house served for 
awhile as a sub-priory to the Benedictine 
convent established in 1265 at Burnham, in 
the same county, by Richard, brother of 
Henry III. and King of the Romans, Con- 
stituting one of the most perfect and 
unaltered examples of its time, it is 
planned with three sides, and a high wall 
with gateway, about a quadrangle. The 
basement story is constructed entirely of 
brick, glazed with chequered patterns ; the 
upper story, of which lofty gables and dor- 
mers break the roofs, is built of large timbers 
closely spaced and plastered between. To 
the north side is attached the principal stair- 
case, within a semi-cylindrical turret of 
timber—a curious and picturesque feature of 
the design. The amount of timber used in 
the building is, indeed, surprising ; the floors 
were formed of enormous planks, and the 
steps to the floors and of the stairs of 
massive blocks roughly shaped with the 
axe. Darkened passages are framed with 
solid tree trunks, which were also used for 
partitions, where the builder of our day would 
consider thin boarding to be sufficient. 
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STAINED GLASS.* 
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THIS paper uponfstained glass is intended to 
deal with the technical side of the subject, and 
to be descriptive of its different stages and 
processes. The time at my disposal, and the 
wide field which the technique in stained glass 
covers, deter me from plunging into the history 
of the actual process of its manufacture, or of 
showing the prominent place it takes amongst 
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Ruskin Ir is not easy to find the 


Monument, : >=- in {the applied arts. But I feel that some mention 
Weaminster modest memorial to Ruskin in | ould be made of the evolution of the leaded 
Abbey. Poets Corner. It is a circu- 


or painted window as an architectural adorn- 
ment from the domestic and fanciful purposes 
found for the uses of glass in ancient times. 
We find the Egyptians and Greeks made 
coloured glass cups, vases, urns, rings, beads, 
and articles for games, and that they were 
most expert in imitating in glass precious 
stones. The discovery or invention of glass 
may, with great probability, be attributed to 
the Egyptians, but considerable doubt has 
existed on this point, for it has been assigned 
by some to an earlier people. The glass of the 
Egyptians was generally opaque, and always 
colourea. There exist many skilful examples 
of the glass-worker’s art of ancient times, and 
perhaps the most representative of them are 
coloured glass vases, having the enrichment of 
figure work upon them, and treated like a 
cameo. I do not think we have reliable 
evidence of the date when glass was first 
utilised for the purposes of a window. It is 
recorded that window glass does not appear 
until about the third century, evidence of this 
existing from fragments found at ruined houses 
at Herculaneum, and small doubt existing 
about its use for the same purpose at Pompeii. 

The term “stained glass” is very generally 
misinterpreted, and is accepted by many as 
painted glass. Stained glass and painted glass 
are two very different things ; stained glass is 
coloured glass with a vitreous pigment upon it, 
and painted glass is white glass with enamel 
colours upon it; the colours applied here are 
enamels of all shades, but manufactured also 
with a vitreous substance to render them 
adhesive to glass when fired in the kiln. 
Stained glass is composed of coloured glass ; 
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* A paper read at a meeting of the Architectural 
Association Discussion Section, on Friday, the 8th inst., 
by Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth. 


lar bronze medallion hung high up on a dark 
part of the south transept wall, above the 
bust of Walter Scott (a neighbourhood 
Ruskin would have liked well enough), and 
partially screened from view by a large 
monument standing nearly in front of it. 
The medallion, something over 2 ft. diameter, 
is in what may be described as a dish 
form, with a decorative border of foliage, 
apparently, round the rim, but there is too 
little light to see what the detail is, or even 
whether the name of Ruskin is worked into 
the design. The head, a side-tace in high 
relief, is better discernible, and is a good 
and characteristic likeness. The whole 
style of the thing we quite approve, but it is 
not done justice to in the position in which 
it has been placed. 
BE apse ee 
Tue long artistic career and 
The late Mr. persistent energy of the late 
Sidney Cooper: Mp, Sidney Cooper, who con- 
tinued the exercise of his art almost to the 
very close of his ninety-eight years, ie 
naturally excited many expressions te 
interest and respect, In spite of the fact t : 
the pictures of his later years did not a 
‘(y the more discerning section of the 
ied visit the Royal Academy exhi- 
Oe ar e fair judgment of 
bitions. In making a tair Jug ae 
Sidney Ccoper's art, however, there are 


the actual colour is in the material itself, manu- 
factured from various stains and chemicals. 
There are many in kind, but for richness 
brilliancy, and durability, antique and pot- 
metal glass stand alone, and very beautiful 
materials they are. This glass, to briefly 
describe its manufacture, is blown in cylin 
each, of course, being coloured from its respec. 
tive pot. The cylinders having been formed 
on a glass-blower’s pipe, it is cut down one 
side and placed in a dividing kiln, where it is 
allowed to fall upon a flat bed. Each cylinder 
comprises one sheet of glass, varying in size 
20 by 30 in. Another process of making 
antique glass is by blowing it into the shape 
of square bottles, which are subsequently cat 
open, the four sides and bottom formin 
small sheets. In this process the metal is blown 
into a mould which is partly open, but which 
is closed up when the glass blower has well 
circulated his metal and gives ita final blow. 
The object of this process is to obtain a texture 
which is far richer than that blown in cylindri. 
calform. This, however, is a more expensive 
process, and hitherto it has not been possible 
to make the sheets larger than 9 in. by 5 in 
It will be observed that a great thickness is to 
be had in this glass, which enhances its 
brilliant quality and makes it very strong and 
durable. 

Many varied effects are to be secured in 
these two kinds. In yellow, blue, ruby, and 
brown glasses we have streaks of other colours, 
which sometimes take curious forms, and by 
careful manipulation of them in a window 
very happy results can be arrived at. There is 
a distinction between pot metal and flashed 
glasses. All colours, except flash glass, are 
called pot metal ; the colour in them is of solid 
density through the glass. Flash glasses are 
two in kind—ruby and blue. A thin film of 
ruby is mounted, as it were, upon other 
glasses, such as white, neutral white, yellow, 
and blue, and a blue glass is mounted upon 
white and neutral white. These are technically 
known as ruby on white, ruby on yellow, ruby 
on blue, and blue on white. Many varied 
effects are obtainable from the flash glasses. 
By the aid of fluoric acids this film of colour 
can be removed, thereby revealing the colour 
beneath it. And so, presuming a gradation o 
many colours of a lasting nature were required 
within one leaded space, it would be possible 
in the following way: Selecta flash ruby on 
white and cut to a certain shape, then take a 
flash blue on white and cut exactly to the same 
shape, acid the ruby away in one part of that 
shape and acid the blue away in another, stain 
each piece where required with a yellow stam 
and place one upon the other: the colours 
arrived at are pure ruby, pure blue gradating 
to purple, green, white, and orange. This 
merely illustrates an extreme example of what 
can be arrived at, but it will suffice to show 
that a very rich garment can be portrayed 
very faithfully in stained glass, although the 
process is time taking, and that the beauty d 
the material places this branch in the applied 
arts to very great advantage. The designer, 0 
carrying out a design, finds processes of ths 
kind very fascinating. When one piecè 
glass is leaded behind another, and it 1$ 3 
legitimate process to do so, it is called pa 
The manufacture of glass is a separate an 
distinct industry, and does not directly pa 
cern the stained glass worker. lt w! 
be seen that the coloured material ; ii 
self, cut up into many pieces, and a 
in its composition a great amount of leat- 
work, is the process to which the a 
“stained glass” can be correctly ee 
This process is extended and enriched by m 
application of painting to produce grr 
expression of form. The hard trace Lyi i 
style of painting, and the black lines to 
leadwork, render the effects most suita cs i 
the purpose it is intended, and nes a8 
essentially place it on the basis of soun nt 
ciples in decorative art. The term Lae t 
glass,” to which I originally belert er ak i 
of the application of enamelled ele 
white glass, and the coloured effect ahs : 
derived by this means. In this P 
pieces of glass are very much ae ae 
those in stained glass. In enami n ite 
windows the tendency is to prow’ 
pictorial rather than the decorative. Continent 
this kind of glass comes from the oada 
(Peterhouse, Cambridge, Glasgow 
Stoke Pogis Church.) 

In stained glass m 
painting are pigments known a nes 
colour, brown shading colour, Hu 
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little retarded by objects outside the building, | comes from the kiln in unfortunate brown 


= Which is cold and bare in its stone masonry it | ingly. It will readily be seen that the com- 
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wide scope for design, refined in its conception 
and with individuality in its execution. When 
the cartoon is finished a tracing of the lead 
lines is made on tracing cloth. This is called 
a cut line, and is a working drawing for the 
cutter. From this he cuts his glass. Itis here 
where the designer's careful and personal 
attention is required; it is here where the 
harmony of colour for the window will depend. 
The designer had his intentions regarding the 
coloured glass and the special quality of texture 
for his work, and he should be here to select it 
for the cutter. The cutter, no matter what his 
capacity may be, cannot be acquainted with 
the motives and ideas of the designer, and 
should not be allowed to select the glass him- 
self. The sheet of glass is laid over the cut 
line, and the line to be followed, which can be 
seen beneath, is impressed on the glass with a 
steel wheel or diamond. Every piece of glass 
in the window is cut in this manner. When 
all the pieces of glass are cut by the cutter, 
they are arranged out in their respective 
positions upon the cut line, near the glass 
painter’s bench, who in turn finds separately 
their positions on the cartoon, and from that 
traces upon the glass all the outlines in red 
tracing colour. The glass, with these lines 
upon it, should receive a light heat, known as 
lines fire, 80 that these trace lines can be in- 
delibly fixed upon the glass. The object of 
this will be presently seen. This process having 
been gone through, a glass painter's plate, or 
easel, which is a large sheet of plate glass 
framed in wood, is laid over the cut line, and 
upon it is placed each piece of glass in its 
position corresponding with the cut line. 
These pieces are made to adhere to this plate 
by the insertion of hot wax; the plate is then 
held up to the light for painting. There are 
two or three methods or styles of painting, 
but the one most widely practised is termed 
the stipple. This method is done by applying 
the brown shading colour in a moist state upon 
the glass, with a brush known as a flat, and 
then with another hard brush a stippled matt 
effect is obtained, and allowed to dry. Unless 
the trace lines are indelibly fixed upon the 
glass this process would wash them off. When 
dry the lights are gradually removed with soft 
brushes, and the shading of the cartoon care- 
fully followed. This process should be 
repeated by stippling again over that surface 
for intensity of tone. Another method of 
painting, most effective for fine and delicate 
work, is that known as a flat matt, but this is a 
more intricate process. 

For two reasons the glass requires two or 
three firings: first, to arrive at excellency of 
painting and to make it permanent; second, 
because it is a sound test as to its durable 
quality. 

Having had a second and very hot fire, the 
glass is stuck up for a second time upon the 
painter's easel to receive its finished painting, 
when subtleties of tone and expression are felt. 
This completed, the glass is again fired and 
receives a cooler heat known as the finish firc 
or stain fire, because it is in this last process 
that the silver stain is added, and requires a 
cooler fire, and that only once. Should stain 
receive too hota fire, or go through the kiln 
twice, it will come up too deep in colour. 

Stain is pure silver and is mixed with a 
yellow lake, the component parts being about 
12 of lake to 1 of silver. Flux is sometimes 
painted on white glass for the deadening the 
brilliant light which might render that portion 
of the window overpowering. 

It will be readily understood that glass 
painting is a very important process in the 
making of a stained glass window. It is 
manipulating the material itself which is to 
remain evidence of a certain designer's work. 
Therefore, as many subtleties are requisite, 
relative tones properly produced and points in 
the cartoon faithfully and characteristicallv 
followed, the designer should interest himseif 
in no small measure to sce that these are 
artistically and thoroughly carried out. He 
should be able to paint the more important 
paits of the glass himself, and unless this is 
done I do not see how his individuality is to 
be preserved. He should not rest satisfied 
that his effurts in the sketch and cartoon are 
all that are required of him. His own 
personal work and supervision are scricusly 
required on the glass itself. Apart from the 
necessity, glass painting is interesting to the 
designer, and in practising it he is ever 
acquiring knowledge of technical pcints in 
which this craft abounds. From the finish 
fire the glass is placed in tke glazier’s hands. 


€ 


stain, Coloured glass is the most vivid form | warmth in its construction and furnishings, 
of decoration, and consequently has very j then the blues and greens might be clearer, 
strong influence on surrounding objects, and | but not to appear garish, and the value of the 
unless these objects and the surrounding | material itself not so subjected to shading 
situation are personally studied, the designer | colour. Pale whites in a window where strong 
cannot know in what harmony his work is to| colour predominates are apt, unless very care- 
be. I have touched but lightly upon the | fully tested, to be treacherous. Strong light has 
history and manufacture, but as my paper is | the effect of accentuating their presence, and 
inte to treat of the practical side I will | they seem to gain in size and whiteness as 
now deal with the various stages in the design- | distance separates them from the spectator. 
ing and making of a stained glass window. Pale white glass can be safely submitted to 
rom the point of view of decoration, a j| heavier painting than many other glasses, and 
window, or the glass surface of it, is architec- | unless the tone on them be of relative intensity 
turally a structural plane, having the relative | they will at no great distance tell out as 
value of a wall. But its chief purpose is to | unaccountable and regrettable spots in the 
admit light and air. Therefore, the embellish-| window. It will therefore be seen that with 
ing of it must in i:s kind be flat, conventional | such numerous local conditions it is impossible 
to certain limits, and not pictorial. The nature | for a designer successfully to undertake work 
of the material also governs and requires this, | of this nature without a thorough personal 
and the straining after naturalistic effects is | inspection of the position and its surroundings. 
rendered false by the transparency of the|I do not see, therefore, how work, architec- 
material and because of the heavy black con- | turally correct in its application, can be 
stroctional lead line that must of necessity | chronicled in a catalogue to fit or be made to 
surround and support a piece of glass upon | ft any window, because it is most unlikely 
which might be a delicately-painted natural | that different windows have the same situation 
sky scene effect. That sky scene effect should | and surroundings. 
have been conventionalised to suit the require-| Having completed his coloured sketch 
ments of the material. design, the designer’s next step is to draw the 
The usual method of proceeding in the treat- [full-sized cartoon, which is set up from 
ment of a stained-glass window is to commence | templets taken from the actual window 
by making a coloured sketch design, which | openings. Then are drawn the constructional 
shall be meant to convey the general idea of | bar lines. In drawing the cartoon the figures 
what is intended. The forms of the window jand other subjects demand more careful 
openings govern the selection of subject. The | attention paid to their composition than the 
general massing of a coloured composition | designer gave them in the sketch, which was 
must be the first consideration. The next] little more than a scheme of colour. Special 
point of importance is the arrangement of | studies should be made of groups of figures 
metal bars, which are part of the construction. | both in the massed composition and individual 
Having apportioned the spaces to be filled with | pose, for here the designer's skill is put to the 
figures and other features, the designer will | test, like the painter or sculptor who is engaged 
have overcome much of the difficulty in aj] upon probably the most critical part of his 
design. His next care is to draw the figure | work. The cartoon may be drawn in various 
subjects, giving chief thought to their com- | mediums, but chalk and charcoal are, perhaps, 
position ; draw in the accessories, as grisaille | most generally used. Here the figures and 
and other backgrounds, canopies and borders | other subjects are set up from the studies, 
sach as he may consider applicable to his} having every possible care taken in accuracy 
design, and then colour it. The lead lines|of drawing and beauty of line. The outline 
should be clearly indicated in this sketch. But į should be drawn with a hard, distinct line, 
itis next to an impossibility for a designer to | being made stronger or finer as the position of 
saccessfully attempt this without inspecting the | the window may require; that is to say, a 
actual situation of the window which he is to| window that is high up would necessitate 
treat. Itisimperative that he should do this. | stronger lines than a window that is nearer 
Other reasons as to the advisability are that | the eye. The subjects are then shaded, as 
the designer is able to judge of the proportions | light and shade would appear upon them. 
of size and detail his igure subjects should be, | The lead lines are painted or drawn on, and 
and what strength of painting is necessary, | they are added to the cartoon after the figure 
and whether that painting shall be broadly felt | and other subjects are drawn, but preferably 
anol, Scale is a very important point in a | before the cartoon is shaded, for by so doing 
window, and much depends upon it. It is not { careful drawing can be maintained, and the 
well to draw figures too large, and so dwarf | lead-work having its due value, governs the 
the window and the building ; nor is it wise | strength of shading. The cartoon can only be 
to draw figures too small, especially single | successfully drawn by a designer who is 
standing figures, and so convey unduly large | thoroughly experienced in the practical parts 
proportion. The designer, when visiting a] of glass-cutting, glazing, glass-painting, firing, 
building for the purpose of judging the best] &c., because he is designing and directing 
means of decorating it, very often receives | these different employments. His knowledge 
immediately in his mind an impression or } of glass-cutting will enable him in his cartoon 
inspiration which invariably turns out to be | to lead up his figures in a natural manner ; that 
the best. First impressions of this kind apply | is to say, each piece of glass which he is using 
as much, if not more, to stained glass decora- | shall be simple in shape, avoiding such forms as 
lon, The character and style of the building | would be most liable to break. When leaded up 
should materially assist in designating that | and cemented, the handling of the work, or the 
of the decoration. The situation of the win- | pressure brought to bear by the wind and 
dow as regards the light is another point] gales, would break such weak points in the win- 
Where much care and study are demanded. | dow. His knowledge of the glass and glass 
The varying light of day, and particularly the | painting will dictate that he shall shade his 
sans rays as they veer round from east to| cartoon in a manner consistent with the 
West, taken with the necessity of admittIng | technical requirements of that material and 
light to the building, is perhaps a perplexity | craft. For instance, if a drawing is to be 
under which an artist has to labour, and unless | made or a garment to be cut in a deep, rich 
he acquaints himself with its force and effect | colour, the designer will avoid heavy shading, 
in the building, he cannot be satisfied that his | for a deep colour in glass does not require so 
Production in key of colour and depth of tone | much pigment upon it as a light glass. The 
swell suited. In the windows of the south | beauty in the material should be preserved. 
side of the building, through which clear sky | In adding to his drapery ornamentation of 
can be seen, the scheme of colour and tone diapers and borders, and other details which 
may be a good deal stronger than that on the | he has decided will be most effective in silver 
north side. The sun when shining through | stain, the draughtsman will know that he 
‘lated glass seems to obliterate the painted | cannot have a diaper here or a border there, 
work upon it. The morning sun does not,|because in colouring his design the glass 
however, seem to be so detrimental in this | required for that garment will not stain well. 
respect as the afternoon sun, when it shines | The explanation of this is that many glasses 
witha very great glare through a west window. | are so hard that they will not take a stain, and 
This force of light might be very much or very | when stain is applied to them and fired, it 


tuch as houses and trees, and if these objects} patches. His knowledge of leading or glazing 
are permanent they would naturally have | will enable him to show with practical accu- 
important bearing ‘upon the treatment of|racy the broad divisional lengths in the 
windows, In the windows of a building | window, and he will arrange his detail accord- 


Is Well to avoid pure blues and cold greens, | position of the design is dominated by these 
which, if they must of necessity be used, should | materials and processes ; but by the aid of 
be Well toned down. Should the interior have | these materials and processes the artist has very 
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interesting and in many cases admirable 
examples of recent American city architecture. 
The Berliner Architekturwelt is largely 
occupied with the illustration of the Wolzogen 
Theatre, of which Herr Endell is the architect, 
and which appears to represent the “ new art ” 
in excelsis, the decoration seeming all spikes 
and wires. Clever it is, undoubtedly, but 
utterly destitute of repose; or rather, one 
might say, utterly exasperating in the per- 
sistence of eccentricity in every detail. It is 
impossible such a taste can last, and before 
more than a few years are out people will be 
L ine | wondering how they ever came to put up (or 
on his glazing bench, laying in its respective | to put up with) such architecture. One or two 
position each piece of thẹ finished glass, then | new roadside stations on suburban railways at 
proceeding in a systematic manner to lead j| Berlin are interesting and commendable as 
them up. When leaded up the glass is bound | examples of an attempt to give a special 
to have a different effect than it had when on | character to railway architecture. 
the painter's easel for the reason of the black] The Architektonische Rundschau illustrates 
lead lines. Some of the results will be disap- |in its last edition German work only, includ- 
pointing to the designer, and he will require to | ing some stone-fronted street houses with good 
make certain alterations for their improvement. | deal of character, and the front of the 
For this purpose, therefore, the cutter merely | Konigliches Land-und-Amtsgericht at’ Berlin, 
solders the lead joints on one side of the win- |a piece of very rococo modern Classic, not 
dow, so that glass which has to be altered can | without a certain vigour and “go,” which is 
be easily removed and the improved pieces | what the Germans seem to aim at in buildings 
easily inserted. It will be remarkable indeed | of the Classic type. The interior of the Fest- 
if the effect at this stage is in every way satis- | Saal in the Künstler-Haus at Munich, by Herr 
factory. Alterations having been approved of, | Gabriel von Seidl of that city, is a riotous but 
the window is soldered on the other side and | original piece of decorative effect. 
the cementing process proceeded with. The| The most interesting article in the Art 
interstices between the lead and glass on the | Fournal, to our readers, is likely to be that by 
inside or painted side of the window are filled | Mr. Lewis F. Day on “An Heraldic Artist of 
with putty, and those on the outside are filled To-day,” Herr Otto Hupp, of Munich. We 
with a cement composed of whitening, boiled | entirely agree with Mr. Day in the opinion 
oil, red lead and turps, which is applied with | that Germany is supreme in the treatment of 
a hard brush, passing all over the surface of | heraldic decoration ; there is a boldness and 
the window. Cementing is obviously to render | vigour in German treatment of this class of 
the window weather proof, and to add to its | design which one finds nowhere else. As Mr. 
stability and strength. When thus completed | Day observes, “ Heraldry is not precisely a 
and cleaned off, copper bands are soldered on | modest art—the business of its designer is to 
the inside of the light, to be twisted round | blazon forth the pride of ancestry, even de- 
the metal bars when placed in its final| fiantly ; and here is an artist who does it with 
position. the assertive emphasis befitting the proud 


1 have endeavoured to give a full description | office of herald.” The numerous illustrations 
of how, in my opinion, stained glass should be 


worked. Reference to styles of different 
periods has been avoided. 

I would like, if you will allow me, to say a 
word in protection of the stained-glass worker. 
He need not necessarily be a “ light excluder,” 
an appellation which I have heard assigned to 
him. 

Apart from its use in a church, I consider 
stained glass very suitable for domestic deco- 
ration, and it cannot be denied that the effects 
which are obtainable in it can be made to 
greatly beautify the interior. 


Glazing, of course, is a more mechanical 
process, but not devoid of interest. The 
many pieces of glass which a window will 
comprise are to be held together with lead. 
The lead should be pure, and a worker in 
stained glass should boil down the lead, 
extracting the dross so that he really does 
use it pure. The molten lead is poured 
into a mould and castings into a rough 
section taken. These castings are then past 
through a steel vice, to which are fitted cheeks 
of various sizes, and strips of lead are turned 
out accordingly and ready for use. The 
glazier’s occupation is to take down the cut line 


judgment. An article on “ The River Wye,” 
illustrated by Mr. A. R. Quinton, is enough to 
make all who have not already done so make 
a tour up the Wye. An original etching, by 


frontispiece to the number. 
The Magazine of Art is largely occupied 
with special consideration of the works of 
several artists. Mr. Spielmann contributes a 
sympathetic Critical article on the works of 
Onslow Ford, a very well-balanced piece of 
criticism, doing full justice to the beauty of 
Ford's work, while declining (and we think 
rightly) to class him among the great sculptors. 
We concur in the opinion that “the most 
fascinating of all Mr. Onslow Ford’s works 
were his statuettes of the female nude.” 
These, with the pedestals which form an 
integral part of the whole design, are perfect 
works of art, and of a marked individuality of 
treatment and conception. An article is 
devoted to the work of that admirable and 
original painter Mr. Melton Fisher, numbering 
among its illustrations a reproduction of a 
study for the figure in “ Dreams.” Another 
article is devoted to that (in our opinion) 
much over-rated caricaturist, Rowlandson. 
An article on Goya, signed “S,,” is 
completed from a former number. Goya’s 
name, says the writer, will be remembered for 
his best work ; “but while his art will always 
retain a great measure of approval, the man 
himself will be thought of with scorn and con- 
tempt.” Heseems to have been a man who 
hated every one and was always quarrelling, 
even with his sitters, whom he bullied re- 
morselessly. ‘ English and Foreign Schools of 
Ww! Art—a Comparison,” is the title of an article 
design is quite out of scale, for a large building ; | by Mr. James Ward, the headmaster of the 
on a small scale such a design would be very | Macclesfield School of Art, in the course of 
effective, but one is surprised to find an eminent | which he observes that “ England is now lead- 
French architect, with all his academical train- | ing the way in the matter of design as applied 
ing, apparently so forgetful of scale. Thearticle | to art manufactures,” which we believe to be 
by Mr. Schopfer on “Ceramics in Architec- | perfectly true ; and Mr. Ward says that he has 
ture” deals mainly with what are called the | found this to be admitted by eminent professors 
“share nie ceramics,” Or Ceramics fired at alin design in Germany, France, and Switzer- 
great heat, by a process perfected by a F rench | land ; and that, in fact, our Continental neigh- 
chemist, M. Bigot. If the illustrations to the | bours are more alive to this condition of things 
article on “The Contemporary Suburban |than the majority of our own people. The 
Residence” show the general tendency of | illustrations of English and French applied art 
American small country house architecture at | which accompany the article certainly sustain 
the present moment, it seems to have] this view. 
deteriorated rather in picturesqueness and! Tae Artist contains a witty and amusing 
character from what it was fifteen years ago, | satire on “The New Art,” by Mr. Harry S. 
and become prosaic and matter of fact. The) Curry, illustrated with slightly exaggerated 
illustrated appendix shows a great many very|setches of some of the favourite forms of 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Architectural Record (New York) con- 
tains an important series of articles in its issue 
for the present quarter, of which perhaps the 
most interesting to English readers is that on 
architectural work as at present carried out in 
Paris. Itis written by M. Allain, architect to 
the city of Paris, and gives plans and illustra- 
tions of several important recent buildings in 
Paris, especially the remarkable house built by 
M. Janty for the Prince Buonaparte ; remark- 
able for its plan and for the completeness 
with which every portion has been studied, 
though we are far fcom saying that it is 
a kind of architecture that has our sympathy. 
M. Allain gives among other illustrations 
a sketch elevation of M. Esquie’s design for 
the Opéra Comique, and wonders that it was 
not selected ; certainly M. Bernier's design as 
a whole is commonplace, and this is not; but 
although the details of M. Esquic’s design have 
a remarkable vigour and freedom, the great 
arched cornice which frames in the whole 
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of Herr Hupp’s work completely bear out this 


Mr. Haig, of Linlithgow Castle, forms the 


house, and the long tapering square columns 
and wide shallow crown moulding which form 
the elements of the most recent style in furni. 
ture design. Very young architects should 
read this essay; it may do them good. Mr, 


Horace Townsend contributes an article on 
“Some Recent American Silverwork,” with 
some examples which, we confess, do not 
fascinate us much. 

The Art Worker's Quarterly, edited by Mr.G, 
Paulson Townsend, is a new periodical devoted 
to the illustration of and to critical writing 
the class of artistic production implied by the 
title. Such a publication seems to supply a 
want, and the first number certainly promise 
admirably ; the illustrations are numerous and 
beautifully executed, and represent designs, old 
and new, for woodcarving, embroidery, lace, 
bookbinding, leather-work, &c. Among the 
articles in the first issue are “Morris's Work 
and its Influence,” by Mr. J. Scarratt Rigby; 
“The Modern Illuminator,” by Mr. E. F. 
Strange ; “ Intarsia or Inlay,” by Mr. Stephen 
Webb, &c. The typography is excellent in 
style, but we wish the promoters could have 
dispensed with the affectation of calling the 
preface a " Foreword.” Is the King’s English 
not good enough for them? There is nothing 
artistic in this kind of pretentiousness of 
diction. 

To the Antiquary Mr. E. C. Vansittart con. 
tributes an article under the title“ Roman 
Curios,” on some little-known and out-of-the- 
way curiosities of the Eternal City. Among 
these is mentioned the crucifix carved high up 
on one of the antique columns in the Piazza 
di Pietra. The explanation is that in days 
when Rome was a mass of ruins, huts used to 
be erected against the remains of the temples, 
and from the roof of one of these some 
Christian inhabitant may have carved the 
symbol of his religion on the Pagan 
column. Under the heading ‘‘ Ramblings of 
an Antiquary’’ Mr. George Bailey gives an 
account, with some sketches, of the old hall at 
Mickleover, Derbyshire. 

In Feilden’s Magazine Dr. Drysdale sib- 
stantially reproduces the paper he read recently 
to the Institution of Electrical Engineen. 
We think his method is open to the criticism 
that the same information about the magnetic 
qualities of the iron could be obtained vety 
much more easily by a pocket-charm compass. 
Until Dr. Drysdale gives definite information 
as to the accuracy of the method it is unlikely 
that experts will go to the trouble of drilling 
such elaborate holes in the iron to be tested. 
When rough comparative tests only are desired 
there are plenty of simple laboratory methods 
available. In the same issue Professor H. 
Smith writes a valuable article on “The 
Mathematical Laws Governing the Develop- 
ment of Profit in Industry and Commerce. 
The moving cause of the article is that 
while formerly managers of works were, for 
the most part, the men who furnished the 
money with which to run them, in the present 
day the holding of the capital has become 
gradually divorced from the skilled knowledge 
that directs it, and the investor has no technical 
acquaintance with the work by help of his 
capital. The object of the article is to put in 
algebraic form a method of estimating the 
proportion of outlay to return, and demon- 
strating this by graphic curves of average: 
in short, to reduce investment in works to 3 
scientific law. Another article in the iss 
is on “ Recent Developments in Lighthouse 
Engineering.” 
Mr. Isaac D. Parsons contributes an 10 
teresting article on the economy of “ Isolated 
Electric Plants” to the Engineering Magazini. 
He gives tables showing the comparative cos 
of public and private supply of electric powe 
to residential flats, hotels, and clubs in New 
York. In nearly every case it is shown thal 
there is a decided economy in generating 
electricity from a private plant. Even mn 
the plant is small and the cost of the electrica 
energy comes to much the same asif it wert 
taken from the mains of a supply company, 
yet the waste steam can be used for heating 
purposes, and hence the gain is on the side of i 
private supply. Mr. Parsons considers that i 
the Central Station could supply steam for 
heating as well as electricity for lighting, then 
private plants would very rarely be more 
economical. This may be the case in New York, 
but in this country, where gas engines can 
worked economically, his conclusions will hav 
to be considerably modified. Itseems to us 


the most economical solution is to use a rat 
bined supply that is to have a small privat 
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plant always working at its maximum efficiency 
and to take an additional supply of energy 
from the mains of a supply company to help 
carry over the maximum demand. We know 
of one case in London where this is done with 
most satisfactory results. In the same number 
Mr. S. F. Walker describes the modern elec- 
trical appliances used in shipbuilding yards. 
The use of electrical driving enables belts to 
be dispensed with, and so the whole of the 
machine-shop can be swept by means of a 
crane without the necessity of having all the 
machines in one line. He points out that there 
isa limit below which it is not wise to multiply 
motors. Heavy machine tools which require 
four or five horse power are better driven 

tely, but tools making a small demand 
for power are often more economically driven 
from a line of shafting actuated by an electric 
motor. In the same issue Professor Boyes 
continues his valuable and interesting analysis 
of various “Practical Applications of Re- 
inforced Concrete,” with numerous diagrams. 
The present article deals mainly with the 
Cottancin, Bonna, and Hennebique systems. 
The first-named, which has already been 
described in our columns, appears to us to be 
better suited for temporary structures, such as 
ethibition buildings on a large scale, than as a 
method of permanent building. The system 
has been employed in the new church of 
St. Jean, at Montmartre, with a result that we 
understand has caused great dissatisfaction in 
the artistic world of Paris; and judging from 
the illustration given here, we should say with 
very good reason. The Hennebique system 
appears to have been used with much success 
in some large engineering structures, and in a 
portion of the buildings of the late Paris 
Exhibition. 

The Quarterly contains an important article 
on “Mantegna,” in which the writer com- 
mences by remarking on the present tendency 
to the study of early periods both in regard to 
Greek and to Renaissance art, which he 
attributes to the same cause—there is a 
problem about it: we know less about the art 
and the artists of these early periods, and there 
is a promise of fresh discovery, which 
“acts as a gymnastic for the esthetic 
faculties.” The author condemns Morelli’s 
too practical and superficial method of detect- 
ing the work of a particular master by certain 
persistent forms of ear and hand, as open to 
a great deal of misuse and leading to wrong 
attributions ; on the other hand, he declines, 
and we think rightly, to accept the late Charles 
Yriarte as a critical guide in the attribution of 
Mantegna's works. Yriarte was an eloquent 
and picturesque writer on art, with a certain 
basis of study, but who was really more con- 
cemed with zsthetics than facts, and (like 
other French writers on art) was rather apt to 
asume as true what it pleased him best to 
believe. Herr Kristeller’s work, which has 
been translated into English by Mr. S. A. 
tong, is recommended as written with a 
More serious sense of responsibility, his book, 
along with those of Berenson and Miss Crutt- 
well, forming the main occasion of the article. 

> who are interested in the works of this 
peculiarly individual and suggestive painter, 
whose solemn and bronze-like figures have in 
painting something of the quality of Dante in 
poetry, will find the article a useful résumé of 
the subject and of the quarters in which to see 
the best information with regard to it. 

The Monthly Revicw contains a rambling 
article on “ Art and the Public Money,” by Mr. 
Alexander J. Finberg, the main thesis of which 
ems to be that art is a matter of usefulness 
rather than of enjoyment ; that we have never 

any attempt at a complete and logical 
analysis of works of art, to discover what 
kind of art is most useful and helpful to the 
nation ; and that until thatis done “ no Govern- 
ment would be justified in spending one penny 
of public money in the direct support of any 
dor branch of fine art.” Greater nonsense 
hes never read. Art cannot be subject to 
analysis like science, or to defined rules of 
what is good or bad ; nor is art for use but for 
intellectual enjoyment, the nature of which also 
8 such that it can only be felt and not defined. 
at Government can do for art is simply to 
ra as mach opportunity and encouragement 


as possible to the production of works of art 


\ 
„< a great scale—as the French Government 


“es, and as ours unhappily does not. From 
is article we turn with satisfaction to the 

rable and closely reasoned one on 
Wage System,” by 


Mr, Ralph Neville, K.C, who sums up, as 


other writers have recently done, in favour of 
co-operation or profit-sharing as the real road 
out of the present difficulties—the one way to 
give an incentive to the best exertion on the 
part of the artisan ; but in the course df the 
atticle he draws attention to some points in 
connexion with the relations of labour and 
capital which are often overlooked. The 
article is one worth the attention of all whoare 
practically interested in the subject. 

The Pall Mall Magazine opens with an 
article on “ The Great Queen’s Monument,” in 
other words, on the design for the Victoria 
Memorial, by Mr. Frederick Wedmore ; and 
an excellent piece of architectural criticism in 
popular form it is ; we do not think that we can 
find anything to question or to differ from in it. 
Magazine articles on architectural subjects are 
frequently so exceedingly weak and inadequate, 
that it is gratifying that in the case of this 
important competition the general reader has 
had some really sound architectural criticism 
offered to him. The article is illustrated by 
excellent sketches of different portions of the 
various designs, executed by Mr. Hedley 
Fitton. The article" Hunting for a Planet” is 
an exposition by Professor George Forbes of 
the methods employed in searching for a planet 
or a comet suspected to exist but not yet seen— 
including, of course, a reference to the specially 
interesting history of the discovery of Neptune. 
We gather that there is now a suspicion among 
astronomers of a further possible planet beyond 
the orbit of Neptune. 

Mr. Herbert Paul’s article in the Ninctecnth 
Century, on “Art and Eccentricity,” is mis- 
leading in its title, as it is really a literary 
article, and has little or nothing to do with 
“art” as we in these pages understand the 
term, except that the criticism against a dis- 
agreeable and inartistic realism in works of 
imaginative literature may be applied al3o to 
much in modern art. Mr. Percy Macquoid 
contributes an article on “The Collecting of 
Old Silver Plate.” It is to a great extent an 
article of warning to less learned collectors as 
to the extensive manufacture of forgeries. To 
forge English plate of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is stated to be both a very 
easy and a very extensive branch of industry. 
The work of forging plate of earlier periods 
requires a mind of a higher order :— 


“The French craftsmen have for some centuries 
proved themselves without rivals for dexterity and 
accuracy Of finish in all brances of metal work ; 
when their strong perceptions of grace and beauty, 
together with a correct archological knowledge, are 
devoted to the art of forging, the deception is not 
only most difficult to detect, but the articles pro- 
duced are often very beautiful. From these sources 
some remarkable frauds in silver work purporting 
to be of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries have in the last fifteen years found their 
way into both museums and private collections, I 
purposely withhold names, but the forger, his 
agents, and the victims are now fairly well known. 
As a rule, some portion or other of the object is 
original and of the presumed date of the whole, the 
applied ornament is so in many cases, having been 
easily acquired off some unsaleable ecclesiastical 
relic. In a cup, the general structure is usually 
built up out of some small vessel, unimportant in 
value, but possessing jthe necessary quality of old 
hammered silver ; after being altered to the desired 
form, the requisite engraving and decoration are 
skilfully executed, portions of applied ornament 
are added, enamelled armorial bearings are intro- 
duced and partly obliterated, the whole is gilt after 
a recipe of the Monk Theophilus, and finally the 
finished article is either buried in the earth or sub- 
jected to certain acids which quickly oxidise and 
eat away portions of the surface. After clever 
manipulation the piece has all the appearance of 
great age; it is then given a bogus pedigree, in 
which a Duke of Burgundy and a Spanish convent 
generally figure, and all is ready for the unsus- 
pecting purchaser into whose hands it passes at a 
very high price and with a great deal of involved 
mystery. Some of these forgeries are exceedingly 
beautiful, and prove that the man who made them 
is capable of executing the finest metalwork, but 
the exceptionally high prices he can obtain for them 
as antiques offer too much temptation for him to 
acknowledge them as merely copies and his own 
work of the present time.” 


In the National Review Mr. F. Inigo Thomas 
writes a short article “ On Gardens,” which is 
mainly a brief résumé of the view of the sub- 
ject usually taken of late years by those who 
look at the garden from the artistic point of 
view. Mr. Thomas mentions, among other 
things, the deficient sense of proportion nowa- 
days as to the comparative outlay on house 
and garden. In old days, a man who spent 
10,000}. on a house would hardly count on the 
garden costing less than half that amount. In 


the present day an expenditure of 500l, on a 
even for a house on that scale would be un- 
usual. 

The Westminsier Review contains an article 
by Mr. H. Seal, “A Hint to Ictinus,” an 
extraordinary compound of egotism and ab- 
surdity, the main thesis of which is that the 
world is tired, or ought to be, of architecture 
dealing with level floors and vertical lines, and 
that he, Mr. Seal, is prepared to carry out 
a new style in which all the lines shall be 
irregular and the floors in hills and vales, &c., 
for the attainment of the true picturesque 
of architecture. It is a really remarkable 
example of the kind of rubbish on architectural 
subjects which literary editors will admit into 
a Magazine. 

Scribner contains a long article, most inte- 
resting and valuable at the present moment, 
on “The Proposed Isthmian Ship Canal,’ by 
Mr. W. H. Burr, a member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission ; illustrated by numerous 
views of places on the two rival routes, a 
map, and sectional diagrams of the two pro- 
posed canals, It is perhaps the first time 
that full information on the subject has 
been brought before the general public in 
an authoritative form. As a member of the 
Commission, Mr. Burr is of course not con- 
cerned with recommending (publicly at least) 
either route ; he merely gives the facts, and at 
the close of the article an impartial summary 
of the considerations for and against each 
route, which is of so much interest that we 
have reprinted it in full on another page. The 
same issue contains an article on “ Washing- 
ton—A City of Pictures,” in which we cannot 
help thinking that the pictorial and archi- 
tectural effect claimed for Washington is 
somewhat exaggerated by means of the style 
of execution of the illustrations, in which all 
details are softened off into a kind of hazy 
effect which lends enchantment to the views. 
Many things look picturesque in a mist which 
do not look so in a strong light. However, the 
illustrations, whether flattering or not, are at 
all events very picturesque in themselves. In 
the same issue is a short article on the work of 
a Russian sculptor Paul Troubetzkoy, one of 
the most gifted and powerful of the naturalistic 
school of sculptors, and who in this sense bids 
fair to rival Dalou ; only the French sculptor 
is not a naturalist alone ; that is only one of his 
sides. Troubetzkoy’s mother, it appears, was 
an American, and he received his artistic 
education in Italy ; but he may nevertheless be 
called a Russian sculptor; his style is deci- 
sively northern and by no means Italian. 

Harper contains a reprint of Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village” witha critical commentary 
from the very competent pen of Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and a series of new illustrations by 
Mr. Abbey ; the latter seem to us more marked 
by a realistic cleverness than by a sentiment in 
keeping with that of the poem, except the one 
(0) — 

Tane decent church that topp’d the neighbouring 

ill,” 
which is a fine bit of landscape effect. 
“Rapallo and the Italian Riviera” is an 
article on the picturesque architectural 
elements of the neighbourhood described, 
with some very good little sketches by the 
author. “Man and the Upper Atmosphere” 
is a short article by Dr. R. Siiring, of the 
Meteorological Institute, Berlin, giving a 
summary as to what is known or has been 
experienced in regard to the possible heights 
in the atmosphere to which man may safely 
ascend ; an article obviously written with a 
view to the possible further development of 
ballooning. An article on “Belgium’s Art 
Crusade,” by Mr. C. Mulford Robinson, should 
be of some interest to our readers ; it relates ta 
the history and achievements, so far, of the 
“L'’Œuvre Nationale Belge,” a society formed 
a few years ago in Brussels with the object of 
promoting picturesqueness and beauty in city 
architecture and decoration in the Belgian 
capital. The “L'Œuvre” has instituted com 
petitions for the best designs for street houses, 
street signs, &c., &c. How far the Society 
obtains ofticial support we do not quite gather ; 
but it appears to have made itself more or less 
an artistic influence. Might not some such 
institution be tried in London ? 

The Century contains an article on “The 
Building of a Cathedral," by Mr. Roger 
Riordan, which is concerned with the New 
York Cathedral, in progress from the designs 
of Messrs. Heins and La Farge, but which 
has as yet only been carried so far as to 
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Washington Monument, owing to some dif. 
culty about the foundations, placed the Mong. 
ment out of axis with the Capitol, and the 
intervening avenue (called the Mall) has since 
been partially intruded upon by railway 
tracks. The present scheme is to clear this 
ground, lay it out in ornamental gardens 
and to correct the mistake as to axis by 
laying out a new and narrower avenne— 
an avenue within an avenue, so to speak 
on a line slightly oblique to the outer 
boundary lines of the Mall, and axial with 
the Capitol and the Monument. Both will 
of course be a little out of square with the 
avenue, but not so as to be noticeable. The 
ornamental parterres on each side of the new 
avenue will also be out of square, and will be 
wider on one side than on the other ; but th 
cannot be seen together except on a plan, and 
judicious laying out can mask the irregularity 
of line in the separate parterres. Beyond the 
Monument will be a long canal with transept 
branches, continuing the axial line. We give 
a reproduction of the plan as given in the 
Century. It is a fine and a cleverly conceived 
scheme. 

The Revue Générale opens with an article on 
the interesting and rather new subject 
“L'Industrie dans la Grèce Ancienne,” a 
review of what is described as a very im- 
portant book on that subject by M. Francotte, 
who has devoted many years to the study of 
the subject, which has led him to the con- 
clusion that though the Greeks had what are 
now called “ industries,” their influence on the 
social life of the country was very slight. The 
three principal industries of ancient Greece the 
author considers to have been metallurgy, 
ceramics, and wool-working, and that the 
principal centres of industry were Athens, 
Corinth, and Delos ; but that the wealth of the 
country depended rather on commerce than 
industry. The Revue, howeyer, has done 
service in calling to what appears to be a 
valuable and interesting book. 

The Gentleman's Magazine contains an article 
by Mr. John Stafford, “ On Senlac Hill,” which 
is an attempt to realise, on the ground, the 
progress and events of the battle, so momentous 
for this country, in which William conquered 
Harold. The article is well writtea and of 
considerable interest. 

Among articles in Knowledge is a brief 
history of the development of Fahrenheit’s 
Thermometer, by Sir Samuel Wilks, An 
article on “The Use of Hand Telescopes in 
Astronomy” may be of practical interest to 
those who wish to observe the stars and can- 
not afford a mounted equatorial. 

The quarterly Fournal of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute contains the papers read at the conference 
on Water Supply and River Pollution, with 
the important discussions which took place on 


the subject. 
4S MMM 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 


THE eighth meeting of the Discussion 
Section of the Architectural Association for this 
session was held at 56, Great Marlborough- 
street, W., on the 7th inst. Mr. R. H. Wey- 
mouth was in the chair, and a technical paper 
on “Stained Glass" was read by Mr. J. 
Dudley Forsyth, which is printed in full on 
another page. There were illustrations of Mr. 
Forsyth’s own work, and not the least inte- 
resting part was that devoted to demonstrations 
in “staining ” and “leading.” 

The discussion was opened by Mr. W. E. 
Davis, who proposed that the best thanks of 
the meeting be given to Mr. Forsyth for his 
kindness in preparing such an excellent paper. 
He agreed with the author that it was abso- 
lutely essential for the production of a har- 
monious work that the artist should study the 
surroundings before making his design. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. 
F. C. Eden, who said he had listened with 
great pleasure to the most instructive paper Mr. 
Forsyth had prepared. 

Mr. Prest followed, and said it was a great 
pleasure to him to have been present and 
heard Mr. Forsyth's paper, from which he 
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Protosal for Avenue between Government House and the Washington Monument, Washington. 
(From a plan published in the“ Century Magazine.) 


permit of service being held in the crypt.| world’s maturer judgment. The bases of 
The view of the structural or engineering | the interior walls, we are told, will be faced 
portion of one of the four greatarches intended | with polished red jasper, above which will 
to carry the tower, as it now stands with the | be a deep moulding of dark green serpen- 
scaffolding around it, is impressive, and |tine. The rest of the interior will be of a light 
reminds one of the old plates of St. Peter’s in| buff limestone from Frontenac (Minnesota), 
progress. No plan is given. The illustrations | said to be rather like Caen stone, but harder. 
of the exterior and interior as contemplated | No prediction is made as to its probable 
show that the exterior will be a massive and | date of completion, The article which follows 
striking example of revived Gothic, with an|it, on “The Uses of a Cathedral,” by the 
immense central tower, sixteen-sided on | Bishop of New York, should be read in con- 
plan, though it produces the general effect |nexion with the subject; it is a beautifully 
of being square, owing to the accentua-| written plea in favour of the spiritual value of 
tion of four of the angles by turrets.|a great cathedral, even for those who differ 
The view of the interior of the choir is not| intellectually from the faith for which it was 


by any means satisfactory. It is an imitative | erected. In the same number are two short 
Romanesque round arched style, mixed up with | articles on the proposed improvement in the|had learnt many things. He was quite in 
florid details suggesting later Gothic, and out| laying out of Washington architecturally, by | accord with the author as to the necessity of 
of keeping with the general design. It is not] Mr. D. H. Burnham, a member of the Wash- | studying the surroundings of one’s work. He 
an originality of much value which is attained | ington Improvement Commission, and Mr.|did not agree with some of the speakers in 
by mixing up imitative details belonging to| Charles Moore. From a plan given, the lead- | their condemnation of canopy work, as he 

thought it was valuable when properly used, 


different epochs of Mediæval Gothic. The/ing idea is apparentiy to form an immense 

scale of the build ng wiil make it impres-| decorative or State avenue from the Washing- | especially in Perpendicular work. He thought 
sive, but we think it will be a pretentious|ton Monument to the Capitol. This was an|it very interesting to have to fill in the most 
building, and not such as to satisfy the old idea, but unfortunately the builders of the | intricate traceries of windows. He was pleased 
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to see in Mr. Forsyth’s designs the introduction 
of scrolls and good black lettering. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said he thought the art 
suffered from realism and the use of perspec- 
tive, and on the latter account objected to 
canopy work, unless treated entirely en 
silhouette, as well as to pedestals and floors in 
perspective. The effect of colour rather than 
figure drawing should be the aim of the artist 
in stained glass, and symbolism rather than 
realism. 

Mr. Tucker thought the early methods of 
working in stained glass were the right ones, 
and was sorry to hear the “new art”—as it 
had been described—so adversely criticised. 
He thought they could not do better than follow 
the idea exemplified in the working of a good 
church banner, and that the flesh tints should 
be lightly touched in. He quite agreed that 
the effects in Westminster Abbey were most. 
distressing. 

Mr. Booer said in the old days the glass was 
full of imperfections, but since the establish- 
ment of Hartley’s works at Sunderland, which 
were largely influenced by A. W. Pugin, we 
are now able to obtain the most perfect 
material. The varying thicknesses of the 
lass was part of its beauty. He called atten- 
tion to the first use of bottled glass in Mr, 
Prior's church at Framlingham. He thought 
we ought not to use the American opalescent 
glass, as it was unsuited to our climate. It was 
most interesting to work out a design by using 
small pieces of stained glass and gumming 
them on a sheet of paper. 

The Chairman said they had all listened 
with great pleasure to Mr. Forsyth’s paper. 
He thought it most essential that the stained- 
glass artist should have a good eye for colour. 
It was the duty of architects to design good 
buildings, and to give the stained-glass worker 
a free hand with the windows. He thought 
they handicapped their work by taking it up 
from a business point of view. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. Lewis 
F. Day, the Special Visitor of the evening. 
Mr. Day said he thought they were deeply 
indebted to Mr. Forsyth for the extremely 
interesting paper, and he had much plea- 
sure in being present. He thought plating 
and enamelling should be used with great 
discretion, and the use of aciding tended to 
fritter away the design. The use of soft flux 
was the cause of bad work, which was the 
fault of some of Morris’s work. With regard 
to the scale of the figures, he thought the body 
should be lengthened so as to correct the 
effect of foreshortening. He strongly objected 
to the figure fetich and the use of canopy 
work, the latter alwavs suggesting cheap- 
ness to his mind. Stained glass was a 
barbaric art, and by the introduction of figure 
work the art was ruined. The story of a win- 
dow had no influence on him ; he only admired 
the beauty and glory of the colour. He quite 
agreed as to the necessity of studying the style 
A the building, and thought it inartistic not to 

0 80. 

The vote of thanks was made to include the 
Special Visitor, and, having been put to the 
meeting, was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Forsyth having replied, the meeiing 
terminated. 

It was announced that the next meeting 
would be held on Friday, February 21, when 
Mr, F. C. Eden will read a paper on: “The 
Organ: Its Proper Position and Architectural 
Treatment.” 


+--+ 


THE PANAMA AND NICARAGUA 
CANAL ROUTES. 


UNDER the head of “Magazines and 
Reviews” we have referred, on another page, 
to the remarkable article on “ The Proposed 
Isthmian Ship Canal” in Scribner's Magu- 
zinc, written by Mr. W. H. Burr, a member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission. The follow- 
ing is his impartial summary, at the close of 
the article, of the heads of the case for and 
against each of the alternative routes. The 
question of the canal is one, we need hardly 


observe, of interest to the whole civilised 
world:— - . 


“Concisely stating the situation, its main features 
may be expressed somewhat as follows :— 
Both routes are entirely ‘ practicahle and feasible.’ 
Neither route has any material commercial advan- 
tage over the other as to time, although the distance 
ween our Atlantic (including Gulf) and Pacific 
ports is less by the Nicaragua route. 
The Panama route is about one-fourth the length 
of that in Nica: agua; it bas less locke, less eleva- 


tion of summit-level, and far less curvature, all 
contributing to correspondingly decreased risks 
peculiar to the passage through a canal. The esti- 
mated annual cost of operation and maintenance of 
tbe Panama route is but six-tenths that for the 
Nicaragua route. 

The harbour features may be made adequate for 
all the needs of a canal by either route, with such 
little preponderance of advantage as may exist in 
favour of the Panama crossing. 

The Commission estimated ten years for the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal and eight years for the 
Nicaragua waterway, but the writer believes that 
these relations should be exchanged, or at least that 
the time of completion for the Panama route should 
not be estimated greater than for the Nicaragua. 

The water supply is practically unlimited on both 
routes, but the controlling or regulating works, 
being automatic, are much simpler and more easily 
operated and maintained on the Panama route. 

The Nicaragua route is practically uninhabited, 
and consequently practically no sickness exists there. 
On the Panama route, on the contrary, there is a 
considerable population extending along the entire 
line, among which yellow-fever and otber tropical 
diseases are probably always found. Initial sanitary 
works of much larger magnitude would be required 
on the Panama route than on the Nicaragua, 
although probably as rigorous sanitary measures 
would be required during the construction of the 
canal on one route as on the other, 

The railroad on the Panama route and other 
facilities offered by a considerable existing popula- 
tion render the beginning of work and the housing 
and organisation of the requisite labour force less 
difficult and more prompt than on the Nicaragua 

route. 

The greater amount of work on the Nicaragua 
route, and its distribution over a far greater length 
of line, involve the employment of a correspond- 
ingly greater force of labourers for an equally 
prompt completion of the work. 

The relative seismic conditions of the two routes 
cannot be quantitatively stated with accuracy, but 
in neither case are they of sufficient gravity to 
cause anxiety as to the effects upon completed canal 
structures. 

Concessions and treaties require to be secured 
and negotiated for the construction of the canal on 
either route, but the Nicaragua route only is free 
from the complications of prior rights and con- 
cessions. 

In view of the unreasonably high price put upon 
their rights and property by the ‘New Panama 
Canal Company the Nicaragua route must be taken 
as the most ‘practicable and feasible’ for the con- 
struction of a ship canal by the United States 
Government. This decision may ultimately be 
affected by further negotiations or by the reason- 
ableness of terms under which concessions may be 
secured or treaties negotiated with the respective 
Central American governments, and the promptness 
with which these ends may be attained.” 


ed 


COMPETITIONS. 


ART SCHOOL, HULL.—In the recent com- 
petition for a new art school at Hull the first 
premiated design was that sent in by Messrs. 
Lanchester, Stewart, and Rickards, Vernon- 
place, Bloomsbury-square, London, W.C. The 
second premiated design was that by Messrs. 
Spencer W. Grant and James A. Bowden, 
Finsburv-pavement, London, E.C.; and the 
third by Mr. Francis J. Smith, Parliament Man- 
sions, Victoria-street, Westminster, London, 
S.W. 

SCHOOLS, HORNSEY.—In the limited com- 
etition for the new Mattison-road Schools, 
or the Hornsey School Board, Mr. Robson, the 
assessor, placed first the joint design of Mr. 
Arnold Mitchell and Mr. Alfred Butler. The 
second premium was awarded to Messrs. 
Hall, Cooper, & Davis, and the third premium 
to Mr. G. E. T. Laurance. Messrs. Mitchel] & 
Butler have been appointed architects to the 
new buildings, and the work is to be proceeded 
with at once. The school is of exceptional 
importance, comprising four large blocks. In 
addition to the ordinary elementary school 
buildings, there will be a higher grade school 
with lecture-room — art and science class 
rooms, physical and chemical laboratories ; 
also a manual instruction room, cookery and 
laundry rooms, housewifery rooms, and a 


swimming-bath. 
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TRADES COUNCIL BUILDINGS, LEEDS.—The new 
huildings of the Leeds Trades Council, in Upper 
Fountaine-street, are now approaching completion. 
The buildings, which are being erected by the 
Leeds Builders Company, according to the designs 
of Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, architect, comprise a hall 
capable of accommodating 450 people, a smoke- 
room and bar, with a billiard-room (two tabies), 
reading-room, Jodgerooms, and offices. The new 
buildings, which are constructed of brick with stone 
dressings. will cost some 6,coc/, They are to serve 

he purposes of a club. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—At 
the Victoria Station Hotel on the 6th inst. the 
annual dinner of the Nottingham Architectural 
Society was held. Mr. A. Marshall (President) 
was in the chair, and Mr. A. W. Brewill (Vice- 
president) in the vice-chair. The loyal toasts 
having been honoured, Mr. R. Evans, J.P., 
gave the “Health of the Mayor, the Sheriff, 
and the Corporation of Nottingham.” He said 
the architectural profession had many transac- 
tions with the Corporation, and it was impossible 
to say how much they owed to the goodwill and 
influence of the Mayor and Sheriff. Mr. Evans 
then paid a tribute to the excellent manner in 
which the Corporation officials did their work. 
The Mayor (Councillor E. N. Elborne, J.P.), in 
his reply, said he was pleased to see that the 
architects worked well with the Corporation 
officials, whose duties were sometimes onerous. 
He hoped that before long the architects 
would be strictly entitled to call themselves 
a profession. He often wondered what 
standard of knowledge entitled a man to be 
called an architect. He thought all architects 
should go through a proper period of training, 
because, if it perhaps would not make an 
architect, it would be a sort of guarantee that 
they were qualified for the positions they held. 
He congratulated the architects of Nottingham 
on the great strides they were making in the 
character of the buildings they were putting up 
in Nottingham. Concluding, he said the 
architects could do a great deal towards solv- 
ing the problem of the housing of the poor by 
providing some practical scheme. The Sheriff 
(Councillor E. G. Loverseed) also briefly re- 
sponded. He hoped that when the Corpora- 
tion took up schemes for the improvement of 
the city they would try to get uniformity of 
design. ‘The Master Builders’ Association” 
was proposed by Mr. A. N. Bromley, who said 
there would always be in a profession like theirs 
men who were not really architects. While such 
a state of affairs existed their profession would 
always be open to disparaging remarks, which, 
however, he did not think were shared by the 
general public. So far as the builders of 
Nottingham were concerned, the architects had 
the greatest respect for them. A good builder 
was an architect's greatest comfort. Referring 
to the prices for work which prevailed in 
America and England, he said the master 
builders should inquire into the extraordinary 
difference that existed. Mr. H. Vickers (Presi- 
dent of the Nottingham Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation) replied. He said their Association 
was doing good work, and so long as they 
conducted it on the lines laid down there was 
no reason to fear but that it would be a benefit, 
not only to them but to the architects. Mr. 
A. E. Heazell proposed the toast of “The 
Visitors,” and Dr. Boobbyer replied. The 
“ Health of the President of the Society” was 
proposed by Mr. H. Walker, and the President, 
Mr. Marshall, responded. 
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ARCH AZ:OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—At 
the meeting on the Sth inst., Mr. Thomas Blas- 
hill, Vice-President, in the chair, Mrs, Astley 
exhibited a very elegant glass goblet of Vene- 
tian manufacture, in perfect condition, believed 
to be of the fourteenth century ; and the Rev. 
H. J. Dukinficld Astley two snuffboxes, one of 
silver, the other of copper, the lids having 
figure subjects in high relief, Flemish in 
character, probably of late seventeenth century 
date. Mr. Patrick submitted for exhibition, on 
behalf of Mr. Sanders, of Bristol, an article 
called a “riff,” an instrument for sharpening 
the scythe, made of cross-grained oak, grated 
on each side, and powdered with a coarse 
grit sand, very hard. It is an interesting 
survival of an ancient type still in use at 
the present day in the district of Glamorgan, 
which was once the domain of the “ Kings of 
Gower.” The grit stone sand is found in the 
neighbouring hills, but those who know where 
to find it keep the deposits a secret, and when 
a sufficient supply has been obtained the place 
is covered up. The Chairman remarked that 
a somewhat similar instrument, but differing 
in shape, is still used in Yorkshire, but is there 
called a “strikel.” - Dr. W. de Gray Birch gave 
some particulars of the little-known, but one of 
the finest specimens of a, fortified ecclesiastical 
building in Great Britain, “Gwnny Priory, 
Glamorgan,” the history of which is so well 
given in the valuable work just publishcd by 
Colonel Turbervill. l 
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ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—At the} 


General Meeting on Wednesday, the 5th inst., 
udge Baylis, K.C., in the chair, Viscount 
illon read a paper on “ Horse Armour,” in 

which, after describing the various parts of the 

protection for the animal, he noted several 
instances in which such protections made of 
metal or of cuir bouilli were mentioned in 
memoirs, wills, &c. The chief examples of 
existing armour of this class in our own and 
foreign collections were described, and the 
nomenciature of the different parts in French, 

German, Italian, and Spanish was given. 
The existence of a portion of cuir bouilli horse 
armour in the Tower of London, and the 
artistic treatment of various metal horse 
armours in Europe, notably that of the Elector 
Christian II., at Dresden, were referred to. 
The fact of the Shoshones and Comanche 
Indians having used leather horse armour was 
also noticed.—Mr. J. H. Round then read a paper 
on “ Castle Guard,” in which he claimed that, 
although one of the earliest of feudal burdens, 
its commutation for a money payment 
had enabled it to survive the abolition 
of feudal tenures, and to continue till 
recent times. He suggested that the rate at 
which it was commuted afforded an indication 
of the date at which the commutation was 
effected, and he dealt with the system on 
which the guards of the chief royal castles 
were originally provided for, laying stress on 
the great distance from the castle at which 
the manor owing guard service often lay. He 
then dwelt on the value of castle guard 
tenure as an instrument of research in local 


history, pointing out that it enabled one, at 
times, to trace the history of a manor from the 
Conquest and to prove identities otherwise 
Sir Henry Howorth, Mr. Green, Mr. 
St. John Hope, and Mr. Oswald Barron took 


obscure. 


part in the discussion. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
At a meeting of this Institution, held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel on the 7th inst., the 
Chairman, Mr. Percival Marshall, presiding, a 
paper on “The Electric Passenger Elevator ” 
was read by Mr. William J. Cooper. The prin- 
cipal requirements of an effective electric ele- 
vator were stated to be safety, reliability, effec- 
tive contro], economy, and compactness, and 
were divided into two clearly defined groups, 
having reference to (1) the winding machine, 
in operation while the elevator was in use with 
the safety devices, which were usually inactive, 
bot had to come into play as soon as any 
portion of the hoisting apparatus failed or got 
out of order; (2) the car with its safety 
gear moving up and down the hoistway. 
The chief features of an ordinary gear were 


the armature of a motor coupled to a worm 
with ball or collar bearings to take the end 
thrust of the worm ; a worm wheel submerged 
in an oil bath, and fixed in a suitable bracket, 
entirely protected from the action of dust or 
grit ; a grooved winding drum or veed wheel 
fixed to the worm wheel or mounted on the 
same shaft. 
exclusively operated on the over balance 
system. This had the advantage of 
economy of power by making the system 
balanced when the average load was in 
the car, in which case the elevator had no 
gravity work to perform, and resulted in the 
most economical type of hoisting apparatus. 
The electric motor and winding machinery 
could be erected either at the top or at the 
bottom of the hoistway as desired. If fixed at 
the top, one face of the drum could be 
plumb over the centre of the car, and the 
other face plumb over the counter- 
balance weight. Under special circum- 
stances, the machinery might be placed at 
a distance from the hoistway, and the ropes 
guided over diverting sheaves, but it was 
obvious, however, that the fewer shcaves em- 
ployed, the less would be the wear on the 
ropes and loss by friction. The arrangement 
of placing the machinery at the top of the 
hoistway was particularly adapted to the 
electric elevator, as the current was easily 
conveyed by the cables to the motor and con- 
troller. The author dwelt on the importance of 
an effective form of brake. It might be 
mechanically operated from the switch gear 
shaft by the controlling rope, or be an auto- 
matic magnetic solonoid brake, the type now 
generally adopted. A solonoid and magnet of 
small dimensions could be made to give a pull 


of 500 Ibs. to 600 lbs. through one half inch. To 
meet the severe demands of the elevator, motors 
ofa somewhat distinct classhad been introduced, 
constructed so as to need little attention. A com- 


Such machines were almost 


paratively small motor could be used, as in all 
cases the maximum load was of short duration, 
the motor standing idle for at least half the 
time. Shunt motors were self-regulating if 
the potential was constant, and were now 
almost invariably adopted, but with about 
1o per cent. of series winding added on the 
field magnets to enable the motor to develop a 
powerful torque at the moment of starting. 
Considerable ingenuity had been expended 
over the starting and controlling switches, the 
operation of which might be effected in various 
ways, either by a hand rope, a hand wheel, a 
lever, or by a push-button device. The controller 
had to perform three general functions:—I. 
Make and break the current for motor, and 
reverse the armature circuits. 2. Cut out the 
starting resistance automatically, and with 
fixed steps. 3. Cut in the resistance for 
stopping, and apply the brake. The push- 
button controller was to be recommended for 
private houses, or places where an attendant was 
not required, the elevator being operated by the 
passenger. The machine was ofthe ordinary 
drum type, the controlling being entirely elec- 
tric and operated py simply pushing a button. 
Various automatic safety devices were used in 
connexion with the working controller or 
push-button switches. These devices were 
operated by both the car and the hoisting 
machine, to cut off the power and apply the 
brakes at the limits of the car's travel. The 


were attached to the bottom of the car, which 


bottom of the car to prevent undue wear. 


hoisting ropes 


centrifugal governor. 
accidents arising from the 
entrances to the hoistway. 


locked and the circuit remade. 


noiseless, while economy was 
in cost of maintenance and power used. 
In most towns and cities the cost of electrical 
energy for power purposes was between 2d. 
and 4d. per B.O.T. unit. The first cost in 
many cases compared very favourably with 
that of hydraulic or other elevators. The elec- 
tric elevator was adapted to standardisation. 


in stock, and ready for assembling when an 


travel, and load known. 


attained. 
out that the power or current used in an elec- 


number of persons or load carried, while, with 
one worked hydraulically, it was necessary to 
hill the cylinder with power water whether the 
load was light or heavy.—A discussion tollowed 
the reading of the puper, and a vote of thanks 
having been passed to the author, the proceed- 
ings closed with the announcement of the 
ensuing visit on February 22 to the new baths 
and wash-houses at Fulham, and of the next 
meeting on March 7, when a paper on “The 


Use of Engineering Models ` would be read by 
Mr. Percival Marshall, 


—_— tO 


THE STUDENT’S COLUMN.—Our Student's Column 
article this week is unavoidably held over, | 


safety apparatus and the bottom guide shoes 


was surrounded by the girdle irons, or a steel 
channel crown bar of special section for light- 
ness, securely connected to the under frame by 
side bolts fitted with adjustable guides of gun 
metal or cast-iron, and movable guide sheaves 
for the hoisting ropes to pass over to n 

o 
guard against the car falling unretarded to the 
bottom of the hoistway, in the event of the 
breaking or becoming un- 
shipped, there were several types of safety 
gears employed, attached to the bottom or 
platform of the car, and arranged to operate 
by gripping the fixed guide posts or backings, 
either by the action of the compressed springs 
or levers, or by the combination of springs and 
Reference was made to 
insecurity of 
An electrical 
locking apparatus should be fitted to all electric 
elevators, by which all the hoistway doors or 
gates would remain locked except when the 
car itself was in position at the landing, and 
stationary. The opening of any door was 
arranged to break the main circuit of the 
motor, and it was impossible for the motor to 
be started again until the gate was shut and 
It was shown 
that electric elevators of the type described 
were safe, reliable, easily controlled, and 
claimed 


The whole of the hoisting gear could be kept 


order was received, and the voltage, speed of 


The length of the 
travel did not enter into consideration so far as 
the driving gear was concerned, the motor 
having simply to run somewhat longer, and 
the increased length of travel was thereby 

In conclusion, the author pointed 


tric elevator was in direct proportion to the 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the 
County Council was held on Tacs, oe 
County Hall, Spring- gardens, Mr, A. y 
Torrance, Chairman, presiding. ` 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Camberwell Borough Council 3,000. for vari. 
ous purposes; St. Pancras Borough Conngj 
50ol. for street improvement ; and Westminster 
City Council 2,3711. for street improvement, 

The Works Department—Mr. Austin asked 
the Chairman of the Finance Committe 
whether an offer had been before the Com- 
mittee to carry out the jobbing work of the 
Council at 184 per cent. below the Councils 
schedule. 

Lord Welby said the question had been 
raised as to whether such an offer would be 
entertained, but he was unable to say that the 
offer was actually before them. There was a 
question raised that the War Office Contractor 
should undertake the work. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., asked whether in the event 
of such an offer being made the committee 
would take steps to inquire whether the offer 
was a bond-fide one, and if loss was being 
guaranteed against, from a pool, by the con. 
tractors who wanted to break up the Works 
Department. 

Lord Welby said full investigation would be 
made. 

Cost of Brickwork.—The Finance Committee 
submitted the following report :— 


“ An article appeared in the Times newspaper of 
November 18, igor, on ‘The Crisis in British 
Industry, and the effect of trade unionism on the 
trade of the country. In the course of his article 
the writer referred to the output of bricklayer 
employed on the construction of works by or for 
the Council. He said—‘The maximum of 40 
bricks per day is the “recognised” limit for 
dwelling-houses, shops, and business premises built 
by a private contractor. In the case of public 
buildings, and especially London County Counci 
and London School Board work, the limit is cən- 
siderably less.’ He added that certain bricklayen 
had stated that ‘The London County Council limit 
is 330 bricks the day. That is what they consider 
a fair day's work.’ 

If this passage means that! the Council has 
accepted 330 bricks as a fair day's work, that state 
ment is not correct. The manager of works, who 
is responsible for the execution of works entrusted 
to the department, assures us that he has never 
recognised any such limit, and such a suggestion has 
received no countenance from us. 

We have made careful inquiries as to the accuracy 
of the statements which we have quoted, and we 
have been furnished with the opinion of several 
London firms of contractors as to the present and 
past output of bricklayers employed by: them 
There is a difference of opinion as to the number 
of bricks actually laid, but we find a general 
agreement that the number laid per man per day is 
considerably less than the corresponding number 
laid from twelve to fifteen years ago, though tt has 
risen somewhat from the number laid two or three 
years ago. 

The officers of the Conncil whom we bave 
examined are not altogether agreed as to whether 
the number of bricks laid by men employed in the 
Works Department is equal to the number laid by 
bricklayers employed by contractors. Although 
we have given the matter our careful attention, the 
difficulty of obtaining accurate and comparable data 
has prevented us from arriving at any definite com 
clusion upon the point. oer 
We have not been able to obtain detailed it- 
formation with respect to any of the large works 
completed by the Department, owing to the abeno 
of any details as to the actual cost to the Depart: 
ment of brickwork. We have, however, obtain a 
from the manager of works a rough calculation < 
the rate on three works recently executed or 1 
course of execution by the Works Departmeat~ 
viz., Perry-vale Fire Station, nue 
Dwellings, and Seymour and Somerset Buildings 
The manager arrives at his results by dividing the 
total number of rods of brickwork by the number 
of hours returned as worked in laying the pa 
We conclude from the figures that, taking © : 
account every class of brickwork found in building 
of the above character, the figure of 330 bricks iy 
man per day is considerably below the num 
actually laid.” 


Works Manager.—The General Parpos> 
Committee reported as tollows :— 


“We have had under consideration the araug- 
ments to be made congequeat on the retirement © 
Mr. Adams, the manager of works, and have m 
decided to recommend the Council to order tt 
issue of an advertisement inviting applications i 
the position at the salary which at present attache 
to the appointment, v.z., 1,500/. a year. We th 
also come to the conclusion that in future 
supervision of the department should be en 
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to a Works Committee with a membership of seven, 
in addition to ex-officio members ; and we propose 
in due course to submit for the Council's considera- 
In the meantime 
we recommend—(a) That an advertisement be 
issued inviting applications for the appointment of 
manager of works, and that the salary to be attached 
position be 1,500/. a year as at present. 
(6) Thata Standing Committee, consisting of seven 
members, be appointed for the supervision of the 
Works Department, and that such committee be 


tion a draft order of reference. 


to the 


styled the Works Committee.” 


The consideration of 


adjourned. 
the effect that the salary shall be 1,0007. 


The Water Question —A debate on the new 
Government measure for dealing with the 
water question lasted for more than four hours. 
The Water Committee submitted a long report, 
which concluded with the following recom- 


mendations :— 


(a) That the interests of the people of London in 
the acquisition and administration of the water 
supply are so vital that they ought not to be en- 
trusted to a Water Board nominated by seventy- 
eight different authorities and independent of public 


control. 
(b) That it is inexpedient and dangerous that a 


Board constituted as proposed should have the 
wer to decide by agreement what sum shall be 
id to the Companies, or that it should have the 

right of creating debt or of levying rates upon 


London. . 
(c) That the Council should ‘endeavour to obtain 


such amendment of the financial provisions of the 
London Water Bill, 1902, as shall make it clear that 
the award of the arbitration tribunal is to represent 
the fair and reasonable value of the undertaking and 
is to be determined as a sum ot money. 

(d) That the Parliamentary Committee be in- 
structed to prepare and present a petition against 
the Bill, and that the seal of the Council be affixed 
to such petition. 


Mr. Henry Clarke moved as an amendment, 
“That the Council welcomes the introduction 
into the House of Commons of the Government 
Water Bill, as affording a reasonable basis for 
the settlement of a difficult question.” 

The amendment was lost, and the recom- 
mendations of the committee were agreed to 


by large majorities. 
Tenders—The following tenders were 
accepted :-— 


Supply and erection of light ornamental fencing 
to enclose shrubberies at Horniman Gardens— 
Hill & Smith, 117/. 83. 6d. 

Wiring, &c., in connexion with the installation 
of the electric light at the Smack Boys’ Home, 
Lowestoft—Bush & Dryburgb, 103/. 


The Council adjourned at 7.30 p.m. 
— o + 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


Tug London County Council on Tuesday 
dealt with the following applications under the 
London Building Act, 1894. The names of 
applicants are given between parentheses :— 


Erection of One-story Shops in Victoria-street, 
Westminster. 

Wesiminster.—That the Council's resolution of 
November 19, 1901, sanctioning the erection of one- 
story shops and an entrance porch in front of Nos. 
123, 125, and 127, and Nos. 145 to 169 (odd numbers 
only, inclusive) Victoria-street, Westminster, be 
rescinded. That the Council do consent to the 
erection of one-story shops and an entrance porch 
infront of a portion of No. 125, Victoria-street, 
Westminster (Messrs. Z. King & Son for Mrs. M, 
Hiscox, Mr. J. T. Hiscox, and Mr. R. T. Raikes).— 
Agreed. 

Lines of Frontage. 

Marylebone, East.— Buildings on the south-west 
side of Park-road, Regent’s Park (Mr. H. O. Cress- 
well for the trustees of the Eyre estate).—Consent. 

Islington, North.—An addition to No. 58, Yerbury- 
road, Upper Holloway, to abut upon Wedmore- 
street (Mr, G. Saint for Mr. G. Welch).— Refused. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Wesiminster—Certain deviations from the plan 
certified by the District Surveyor under Sections 13 
and 43 of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed 
rebuilding of the stable at the rear of No. 29, Great 
Chapel-street, Westminster, abutting on Dacre- 
— Blyth & Co. for Mr. A. Craddock).— 


Space al Rear. 

Holborn—A building on the site of No. 17, 
Hunter-street, and No. 21, Compton-street, Bruns- 
Wick-Square, with a portion of the building, not to 
exceed 30 ft. in height, on part of the open space 


the rear of the building (Mr. J. G. Izard for Mr, J. 
).—Consent. ane i 


Section 41 of the Act to be provided at 


the matter was 
An amendment is to be moved to 


the National Art Library. 
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Artisans’ Dwellings. 


Islington, North.t—That the Council do make an 
order as follows :—Whereas Mr. R. Robertson, on 
January 11, 1902, under the provisions of Section 42 
of the London Building Act, 1894, delivered, on 
behalf of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Committee of the Council, at the County Hall, 
plans cf blocks of intended dwelling-houses, to be 
inhabited by persons of the working class, and pro- 
posed to be erected, not abutting upon a street, on 
a site on the western side of \Wedmore-street, 
Islington, southward of Wedmore-mews.. .. . 
Now the Council does by this order sanction the 
said plans so far as Section 42 of the said Act is 
concerned. .... —Agreed. 

Hackney, North.—That the Council do make an 
order as tollows :—Whereas Mr. C. Gordon Smith, 
of No. 56, Cannon-street, E.C., on January 23, 1902, 
under the provisions of Section 42 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, delivered on behalf of Messrs. 
Michell, Goodman, Young, & Co, Ltd., at the 
County Hall, plans of intended dwelling-houses to 
inhabited by persons of the working class and pro- 
posed to be erected, not abutting upon a streef, on 
a site to the eastward of the mission-hall, on the 
north side of Stamford-terrace, Hackney. .... 
Now the Council does by this order disapprove of, 
and refuse to sanction, the said plans.— Agreed. 


Width of Way and Projection. 
Sirand.+—The retention of a stone balcony, with 
an iron railing, at the second floor level in tront of 
No. 39, Wardour-street, Soho (Mr. W. Hoe).— 
Consent. 
Means of Escape trom Top of High Buildings, 
St. George, Hanover-square.—Means of escape in 


case of fire proposed to be provided in pursuance of 
section 63 of the London Building Act, 1894, on the 
top story of the northern portion of a block of 
residential Hats on the west side of Harewood-place, 
abutting on Oxford-street, St. George, 
square (the upper surface of the floor of which story 


Hanover- 


is above 6o ft. from the street level), for the persons 


dwelling or employed therein (Mr, P. Hoffman for 


Mr. H. Lovatt).— Consent. 
*«* The recommendations marked t are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities. 


wot a 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE COLLECTION 
OF ILLUMINATED LETTERS AND MANUSCRIPTS in 
By John W. Bradley, 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode. 2s. 6d.) 
PERSPECTIVE FOR ARCHITECTS AND 
(Houghton, 


BA 
APPLIED 
PAINTERS. By W. P. P. Longfellow. 
Miftling & Co., Boston, U.S A. 13s. 6d.) 
LAXTONS BUILDERS’ PRICE-BOOK FOR 1902, 
(Kelly’s Directories, Ltd. ; and Simpkin, Marshall 


& Co ) i 
ALL 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SAINTS, 
NORTHAMPTON. By the Rev. R. M. Serjeantson, 
M A. (William Mark, Northampton.) 

BERMONDSEY: ITS HISTORIC MEMORIES AND 
ASSOCIATIONS. By Edward T. Clarke. (Elliot 
Stock ) 


DESIGN IN MURAL PAINTING. 
By N H. J. Westlake, F S.A. (J Parker.) 
"DAWLISH, AND THE ESTUARY OF THE EXE 
(“Homeland Handbooks” Series). By Beatrix F. 
Cresswell. (Homeland Association.) 


HH 
Correspondence, 


COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 


Sir,—Mr. Foxley, writing in reply to my letter 
on this subject, says that elaborate drawings are 
made to appeal to the promofers rather than 
the Assessor in a competition. That may be so, 
but is it not shortsighted policy—quite apart from 
the question of its morality ? After all, is it nota 
fact that supersession of an assessor's award is 
rather tbe exception than the rule (I fear, by the 
way, that some of the exceptions have been rather 
notable)? But, even were it not so, do elaborate 
designs necessarily appeal to a Committee of lay- 
men? My own experience is to the contrary. 

As a rule, laymen find it difficult to grasp even 
the main lines of a plan, and they are liable to 
“shy” at section and dimension lines, dotted girders, 
pipes, &c. They are more at home with the eleva- 
tions, and may be easily led away by mere trickery 
and elaboration ; but many are alive to their own 
fallibility in this respect, and others suspect 
“expense ” in elaboration. ASSESSOR, 


A HISTORY OF 


COST OF COMPETITIONS TO ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

SiR,—One is sometimes inclined to speculate as 
to whether the public really know what large sums 
are spent by architects in connexion with competi- 
tions. 

A recent paragraph in a paper in the North 
of England leads me to call attention to the 
subject, The paragraph in question stated that 


for a School of Art at Hull, 


; designs had been sent in 
eighty-seven sets of desig and the cost of 


ut 12,000l. 


the building was expected to be abo 
were ad- 


Presuming that “perspective views” 


mitted, no one who knows the cost of getting up 
a set of competition drawings woul € 
doubt that on an average the eighty-seven architects 
will have been committed to an expenditure out of 
pocket of something like 201. each.* This means an 
actual outlay of 1,7401. coming out of the competitors 
pockets, and as not one of the competitive drawings 
can be utilised as a working drawing, even the 
successful architect has to commence the real work 
de novo. 
before a building of this sort is completed, and the 
architect's commission will amount to G6ool, (5 per 
cent. on 12,000/.). 


d be inclined to 


A couple of years may probably elapse 


The present instance is by no means an un- 


common one, and it is not easy, perhaps, to find a 
remedy ; but I ask, Is there any other profession 
where competitors for work which will bring in 
600/. to the successful man will spend upwards of 


1,700l, among them? And this for the chance of 


one of them obtaining the work, spread over two 
years ! 


My object in writing is more to call attention to 


the general facts than to suggest a remedy, which 


is not an easy thing to do. 
At the same time one is tempted to ask that 


when competitions are necessary, those responsible 


for them should endeavour to curtail the necessary 
outlay and expense as strictly as possible. Of 
course, for “public ” work the public should always 


have the opportunity of inspecting what is sub- 
mitted, and even this advertisement is sometimes 


denied to competitors, though I am glad to see that 


the Hull drawings will be on view. I may say that 


the writer is perfectly disinterested, anda 


NON-COMPETITOR. 


GATEWAY AND ORIEL, CERNE ABBAS. 


SIR,—I see in your issue of to-day’s date an 


interesting drawing of what the writer of the note 
calls “ The Abbey Gate-house, Cerne Abbas.” 
a proper plan accompanied the drawing it would be 
obvious to all that the building could not have been 
the abbey gateway. 


Had 


I enclose a sketch plan from 


(ete Abbas - 
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which it will be seen that it wasa large three-storied 


porch to a lofty vaulted apartment, but what was 
the nature or use of the apartment it is impossible 
to say without excavation. Thecaps of the vaulting- 
sha(ts are at about the level of the second floor. 
HAROLD BRAKSPEAR. 
—__+~>_+—__—_. 
Sllustrations. 
DESIGN FOR A SWIMMING-BATH 
(SOANE MEDALLION). 
| E have devoted our plates this week to 
NY A] a complete illustration of the design 
BABE 3 foraswimming-bath, treated in monu- 
mental style, by Mr. J. B. Fulton, for which the 
Council of the Institute of Architects this year 
awarded the Soane Medallion. We regard this 
as one of the best Soane Medallion designs tor 
a good while past, and are desirous to do every 
justice to if. 

We have commented on the design already 
in our review of the Institute Prize drawings in 
the issue of January 18. We have only 
to add here the following remarks by the 
author of the design :— 

“After a great deal of serious thought on 
every conceivable scheme, I at last fixed on the 
one here illustrated, which appeared to me to 
meet the requirements of the competition. 


— 


* We should think this was underestimated, — ED. 
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I have no doubt that top lighting is the more 
excellent method of lighting for a bath ; but to 
treat the interior architecturally, as the con- 
ditions ask, I preferred it as shown, aiming at 
huge scale and dignified grandeur. 

The exterior of the bath was by far the most 
difficult part of the design, because the large 
semicircular windows were so very difficult to 
treat externally in an architectural manner to 
be in style and scale with the rest of the build- 
ing. I came to the conclusion that columns in 
front of the windows might do, giving fine 

pendicular lines, and giving a certain 
character, aiming at originality, but not with- 
out precedent.” 
ee ooo 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Penty.—Adverting to the decease of Mr. 
Walter Green Penty, of Lendal-chambers, York, 
announced in our columns last week, we may here 
add that he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1889, and was a 
Past-President of the York Architectural Society. 
Amongst the building works recently planned and 
designed by him we may cite the following :—The 
laundry buildiogs for the York Union; a dinner- 
hall for the York Board of Guardians ; alterations 
aod improvements of Elm Bank, near York, for 
Mr. Sidney Leetham; the Memorial Almshouses, 
Skelder-gate, York, opened in November, 1900 ; and 
the coal depot, with stabling, offices, &c., Clemen- 
thorpe, for the York Equitable Industrial Society, 
Limited. 

MR. SIDNEY COOPER, R.A.—Mr. Sidney Cooper, 
the well-known animal painter, passed away a few 
days ago at his residence at Canterbury. The 
deceased was born at Canterbury on September 26, 
1803, and at an early age he showed a love of 
drawing, his first known sketch being of the bell 
tower of Canterbury Cathedral. At the age of 
twelve he was engaged painting coaches for a 
coach-builder, which work he gave up for that of 
scene-painting. Through the influence of Sir T. 
Lawrence, he was subsequently admitted into the 
Royal Academy Schools. In 1827 he went to the 
Continent and settled at Brussels, where, becoming 
more prosperous, he married the daughter of an 
English resident. In 1831 he returned to England 
and settled in London. In 1833 he exhibited at 
the Suffolk-street Gallery, and in 1834 he 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy. At the 
Manchester Exhibition, he took the 20/. prize and 
the Heywood medal. From this time forward he 
became a regular contributor to the Academy, to 
which body he was elected an Associate in 1845. 
He did a number of works in collaboration with the 
late F. R. Lee, R.A., the lan:iscape painter. In 1867 
he was elected a Royal Academician. In 1882 he 
presented to the City of Canterbury the gallery of 
art which he had formed there, and in which for 
many years he had given gratuitous teaching to 
students, and the gallery was converted into a 
school and affiliated to the Science and Art Depart- 
ment of South Kensington. Last year he received 
the dignity of Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order. He practically died in harness, being at 
work a month ago on pictures for the next R.A. 
Exhibition. 

ed 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CARDIFF.—The new 
Central Congregational Church, Windsor - place, 
Cardiff, has just been opened. The new church has 
been erected at a total cost of 5,500/. Mr. W. 
Beddoe-Rees, Cardiff, was the architect. 

NEW CHAPEL, CLYDACH, BRECONSHIRE.—The 
formal opening of Carmel Congregational Chapel, 
Clydach, took place on the Ist inst. The new edifice 
cost 3,800/., the contractors being NMessre. B. Hill & 
W. Jonee, Clydach, who worked from designs pre- 
pared by Mr. W. W. Williams, architect, Wind- 
street, Swansea. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WALLSEND.—On the 
Sth inst. the opening of the buildings forming part 
of the Wallsend Congregational Church, Park-road, 
took place. The new church buildings are of stone, 
and were built by Mr. Hepple, Newcastle. Mr. 
J. W. Taylor was architect. The building will seat 
about 350. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS, DUNDEE.—The 
contracts have just been let for the erection of the 
new medical buildings in Dundee. The new build- 
ings will belong to the University, but they are to 
be erected in the College grounds. The site chosen 
lies to the north of the Technical Institute and at 
the back of the present buildings fronting Perth- 
road. The designs show a four-story block. The 
old church in Small’s Wynd and part of the present 
anatomy buildings are to be removed, and the west 
po of the new school will abut on the wynd. 

he length of the building is to be 128 ft., and its 
height from the ground to the eave 64 ıt. A feature 
of the design is the corridors running east and west, 
which divide each floor into two parts. All the 
rooms open into the corridors, to which access is 
gained from the principal staircase. The ground 
floor is to be devoted to the physiology department, 
and contains on the south side of the corridor a 

m, 52 ít. by 25 ft., together with Professor’s 


room, photograph-room, and lecture-room; while 
on the north side are the history-room, chemical- 
room, instrument-room, and laboratory. On the 
first floor are to be the materia medica and 
public health departments. There are lecture- 
rooms for each department, together with Pro- 
fessors’ rooms, laboratories, chemical-room, experi- 
mental room, and the other nece accommodation 
for the work of the classes. Pathology and 
gynecology are to be accommodated on the second 
floor, which will also contain the museum and all 
adjuncts in the shape of classroom, laboratories, &c. 
The third floor is to be devoted to the anatomy 
department, and will contain, inter alia, a dissecting 
room 50 ft. by 32 ft., an embryology laboratory, 
and surgery. Surmounting the whole building is an 
observatory in which astronomical work will be 
done. The total cost of the buildings is to be about 
14,0001., while the fitting-up will involve a further out- 
lay of about 6,000/. The plans were originally drawn 
up by the late Mr. J. Murray Robertson, architect, 
Dundee, and were completed by Mr. James Findlay, 
his successor. The following are the names of the 
firms whose contracts were accepted :—Builder's 
work, Mr. B. Hay, Dundee; joiner's work, 
Messrs. W. & R. Brownlee, Dundee; plumber’s 
work, Mr. D. Brown, Dundee; plasterer’s work, 
Mr, A. Ritchie, Dundee; slater’s work, Messrs. J. 
Laburn & Co., Dundee; glazier’s work, Mesers. 
Lindsay & Scott, Dundee ; heating apparatus and 
hot water supply, Messrs. H. Walker & Son, Ltd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

FIRE STATION, WEST HAMPSTEAD.—Mr. J. D. 
Gilbert, Chairman of the Fire Brigade Committee 
of the London County Council, recently opened a 
new fire-station which bas been erected in West 
End-lane, facing the old village green of West End, 
West Hampstead. The building is what is known 
as a “ full ” station, and has been erected at a total 
cost, including the site, of 14,000/. The plans were 
prepared by Mr. W. E. Riley, superintending archi- 
tect of the Council, and among the new features is 
an arrangement whereby four of the sets of quarters 
for the men and their families take the form of 
separate cottages erected at the rear of the station 
Accommodation is provided for a steam fire-engine 
(a double-cylinder engine by Merryweather), a 
horsed fire-escape, a hose cart, stabling for four 
horses, &c. The station is lighted by electricity. 

INFIRMARY AND TRAMP WARDS, SOLIHULL, 
WARWICKSHIRE.—The opening of the new in- 
firmary and tramp wards, part of the scheme pro- 
posed a few years ago for the reconstruction of the 
Solihull Workhouse, took place on the 4th inst. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. W. & T. 
Thompson, builders, Solihull, from the designs of Mr. 
W. H. Ward, architect, Birmingham. The infirmary 
block provides accommodation for a total of eighty 
patients. The ground floor consists of two large 
wards, adjoining which are two separation wards 
with two beds each. At either end of the main 
block small special wards are provided, for use in 
special cases requiring isolation. These wards have 
independent sanitary accommodation. On the first 
floor are two large wards, and separate wards, 
similarly fitted up to those on the ground floor, The 
administration block is in the central part of the 
building. Connected with the infirmary building is 
the pavilion for the use of convalescents, and the 
maternity ward. Provision is made on the separate 
cell system for elght male vagrants, and there is 
immediate communication with the sleeping cells. 
There are also associated wards for thirty-two 
males, these being sub-divided and classified. On 
the first floor there is separate cell accommodation 
for the female vagrants. The tramp-master and 
mistress have commodious quarters, with clothes- 
drying and receiving rooms, and other accommoda- 
tion. The work is executed in red brick, with stone 
bands and dressings, and brick strings, &c, the 
roofs being covered with tiles. The ward fluorsare 
laid with polished oak blocks ; the corridors, lobbies, 
lavatories and bathrooms are laid with encaustic 
tiling. The wards are heated by means of down- 
draught double-fire stoves, and a steam boiler 
supplies all the steam for radiators in the corridors, 
linen rooms, &c , as well as for hot and cold water 
supplies. The cost per bed is about 80/. or gol. 

DARLINGION POST OFFICE ENLARGEMENT.—A 
beginning has been made with the enlargement of 
the Darlington Post Office. The new buiding will 
be three stories high and have a frontage to Crown- 
street of about 100 ff. The basement is to be built 
of stone, and the two upper stories of brick, with 
stone facings. The basement will be occupied by a 
battery-room, engineers’ stores, and boys’ kitchen ; 
and the ground-tloor will contain a postmen's oftice, 
postmen’s kitchen, and a number of other rooms. 
The first tloor will have rooms for the sectional 
engineers, male and female clerks, and also accom- 
modation for storage purposes. It is intended to 
make certain alterations in the existing premises, 
so as to increase the size uf the sorting-rooms. 
The contract has been let to Mr. Shepherd, of 
York. 

NEW BUILDINGS 1N ABERDEEN — Plans have 
been approved of by the Plans Cummittee of Aber- 
deen Town Council for the following buildings :— 
Dwelling-house on the west side of Anderson-drive, 
for Mr. Charles A. Bodie, per Messrs. Cameron & 
Watt, architects ; four dwelling-houses on the west 
side of Bright-street, for Messrs. P. Bisset & Son, 
builders, per Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie, architects ; 


dwelling-house on the south side of Braemar-place, 
for Captain Lauder, Walker-road, per Messrs. 
Sutherland & Pirle, architects ; dwelling-house at 
South Esplanade (West), for Mr. John Black, engi- 
neer, per Messrs. Walker & Duncan, architects ; 
two dwelling-houses on the east side of Albury- 
place, for Messrs. R. & J. Reid, carpenters, per 
Messrs, Brown & Watt, architects; stable and 
coach-house at the rear of No. 610, King-street, for 
Mr. George Boyne, per Mr. William Smith, archl- 
tect; alterations in connexion with premises, 
Nos. 47-49, Union-street, for Mr. H. Simpson Gee, 
per Messre. W. & J. Smith & Kelly, architects ; 
alterations and additions in connexion with premises 
on the west side of Raik-road, for Messrs. Allan & 
Dey, per Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects; and 
herring-gutting and barrel-making premises at 
Sinclair-road, for Mesers. A. & A. Livingstone, per 
Mr. Duncan” Hodge, architect. 

MARKET HOUSE, MINEHEBAD.—On the 4th inst. 
Mr. G. Hayward, J.P., Chairman of the Urban 
District Council of Minehead, laid the foundation 
stone of a new market house. The building is 
being erected from plans prepared by Mr. W. J 
Tamlyn, architect, of the town. 

MONTROSE ASYLUM ACCOMMODATION. — At the 
meeting on the r4th inst. of Monttose Asylum and 
Infirmary Managers, plans drawn by Mr. John 
Sim, C.E, Montrose, of a villa proposed to be 
erected at the Asylum to accommodate sixty female 
patients were submitted. Mr. W. Douglas Johnston 
moved that the Managers approve of the plans and 
instruct the architect to prepare specifications and 
get in estimates, and also gave notice that at 
next meeting he would move that an expenditure 
of 6,500/. to meet the cost of the building be 
authorised. The motion was agreed to. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, MILLWALL —On the 29th 
ult. the new premises at Glengall-road, Millwall, in 
connexion with the works of Stuart’s Granolithic 
Stone Co., Ltd, were inspected by a number of 
ladies and gentlemen. The buildings have been 
erected by Mr. P. Stuart from specifications and 
plans of Messrs. Clarkson, of Poplar. 

NEW SCHOOLS, BIRKENHEAD —At the last meet- 
ing of the Birkenhead School Board, the plans of 
Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, of Birkenhead, were 
adopted for a block of educational buildings, includ- 
ing a pupil teachers’ college and two higher 
elementary schools for 300 boys and 300 girls 
respectively. The pupil teachers’ college has 
accommodation for about 150 students, and consists 
of the usual science and other classrooms, also 
large examination hall, library, dining-room, &c. 
The higher elementary schools are planned on the 
regulations of the new Minute of the Board of 
Education, and each includes, in addition to 
ordinary classrooms, central hall, chemical and 
physical laboratory, drawing classroom, and gymna- 
sium, The boys’ school also includes manual room, 
and the girls’ school cookery and laundry accommo- 
dation. The site adjoins the General Post Office, 
and has cost 6,000}. The whole block of buildings 
is expected to cost about 30,0001. 

THE BUILDING TRADE IN EASTBOURNE.—The 
following plans have been considered by the Build- 
ing Committee, and the Committee recommend 
the Council to approve the same :—Surgeon-General 
Beatson (A. A. Oakden, architect, R. H. Stanbridge, 
builder), addition to Vicarsgrangé, Grange-road — 
Mrs. Sogno (A. Chandler, architect, Wm. Llewellyn, 
builder), addition to 30, Lushington-road. — J. 
McCann (J. W. Woolnough, architect, J. McCann, 
builder), pair houses, Arlington-road.—D. Allum (A. 
Chandler, architect), covered way, 19, Gorringe- 
road (no drain being under the building).—J. Barrow 
(A. Chandler, architect, J. Barrow, builder), seven 
houses, Birling-street. — Haybittle (A. Chandler, 
architect, W. Llewellyn, builder), alteration to shop 
front, r, E'ms-buildiogs.—M Martin, builder, addi- 
tion to 36, Envs-road.—B. Stevens (A. A. Oakde-, 
architect, B. Stevens, builder), amended plan, six 
similar pairs of houses, Meads-road—J C, Lacey 
(J. C. Lacey, builder), detached house, Latimer-road, 
—G. E. Maynard (B. Earp, architect, J. Martin. 
builder), addition to furniture warehouse, rear of 
Whitley-road.—H. B. Hooper (J. W. Woolnough, 
architect, W. L. Wallis & Co., builders), pavilion, 
Compton-place-road—A. Huggett (J. W. Woolnough, 
architect, A. Huggett, builder), five houses, Green- 
street —F. P. de Costobadie (A. A. Oakden, archi- 
tect, E. Cornwell & Son, builders), alteration to 
premises, South-street.— Mrs. Newman (F. G. Cooke, 
architect, C. Breach, builder), addition to St. 
Andrew's Cottage, Meads-street.—Miller & Selmes 
(C. Crisford, architect, Miller & Selmes, builders’, 
five cottages, Melbourne-road.—J. McCann (J. W. 
Woolnough, architect, J. McCann, builder), detached 
house, Arlington-road. 

PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS, &C.,1N DUNDEE.— 
Plans and sections of proposed new buildings, &c, 
in Dundee, have been lodged with Mr. Wuliam 
Mackison, Burgh Engineer, to be submitted to a 
meeting of the Works Committee of the Town 
Council, as follows :—131, Aon-street : Additions to 
property for Mrs. Benvie.—Blackness-road : Dwell- 
ing houses for David Grant. — Biinshall-street : 
Restoration of warehouse for J. & J. Ogilvie. — 
Blinshall-street: Store for Samuel Worrall—Hill- 
town and George street : Alterations on and addi- 
tions to property for John U. M‘Lachlan.~Laochee- 
road: Shops and dwelling -houses for Wiliam 
Anderson.—236, Lochee-road: Additions to pro 
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perty for Mrs. M‘Lean.—Ogilvie's-road : Alterations 
on and additions to propmiy for Stewart Bros.— 


North William-street : Warehouse for J. Scott & 


Sons.—High-street, Lochee: Alterations on pro- 


for the North of Scotland Bank, Ltd.—Rose- 
-street : Alterations on and additions to pro- 
perty for Gaban Bros. 

LIBRARY, KILBURN.—On the 7th inst. the new 
Kilburn Branch Library, erected by the Hampstead 
Borough Council on a site between Cotleigh and 
Dynbam-roads, West-end-lane, was opened to the 
public. The entrance to the new building is in 
Cotleigh-road. The cost of the site was 1,200/. ; of 
the building, 2,400/.; of the fittings. 2501. ; and of 
the installation of the electric light, 77/. The plans 
for the building were prepared by Mr. C. H. Lowe, 
C.E., the former Borough Surveyor, with the assist- 
ance of Mr, J. W. Lee, and have been carried out 
under the supervision of the present Engineer and 
Surveyor, Mr. O. E. Winter. Mr. J. Christie was 
the builder, and the electric light has been installed 
by Messrs. Roff & Son. The exterior of the building 
is of red brick, and the interior is of red and white 
bricks, with open timbered roof, windows filled with 
cathedral glass, and block flooring. 

NEW COMBINATION POORHOUSE, CAMBUS- 
NETHAN.— Mr. Alex. Cullen, Motherwell and Hamil- 
ton, has been selected to prepare plans of the new 
Combination Poorhouse to be erected at Cleland by 
the parishes of Cambusnethan, Bothwell, and 
Shotts. The cost of the new building will be about 
20,0001. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL, TROON, AYR.— 
It has been decided to erect a small infectious 
diseases hospital at Troon, to cost about 1,000/. 
Mr. Eaglesham, architect, Ayr, is to prepare plans. 

FREE LIBRARY, WOLVERHAMPTON.—The new 
Free Library at Wolverhampton, built upon the site 
of the old Theatre Royal, Garrick-street, bas just 
been opened. The architect was Mr. H. T. Hare. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


BRIDGE, GUILDFORD.—The new bridge across 
the Wey at Guildford was opened on the sth inst. 
The bridge, which bas been constructed of iron 
irders of a span of 7o ít., takes the place of the 
old brick and stone structure which collapsed in 
the flood at Guildford nearly two years ago. It 
has been built from designs of Mr. J. Webster, 
M.Inst.C.E., by Messrs. Fasey & Son, of Leyton- 
stone, the contract price being 5,5963. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL, BUXTON.—On the 4th inst. 
Mr. E. A. Sandford Fawcett, A.M Inst.C.E., held 
an inquiry at Buxton in reference to the application 
of the District Council to borrow 12,0001. for pur- 

of sewage disposal, including the construction 
of works in the urban district of Fairfield and the 
parish of King Sterndale. Mr. Gri€ves, surveyor, 
explained the scheme. He said the effluent had fre- 
quently been passed into the river containing a less 
percentage of albuminoid ammonia than was allowed 
by the County Council. They were anxious to turn 
the best effluent into the river, and would spare no 
expense to secure that object. There were no 
domestic water supplies below the tanks. Other 
evidence having been given, the inquiry closed. 

WIDNES AND RUNCORN BRIDGE —On the Oth 
inst. the first report of the Widnes and Runcorn 
Transporter Bridge Co. was made to the share- 
holders. The foundation work has been let to 
Messrs. W. Thornton & Sons, of Liverpool, and the 
superstructure to Arrol's Bridge and Roof Co., Ltd. 
Mr. H. L. Chase has been appointed resident engi- 
neer. It is expected the bridge will be completed 
about the middle of next vear. 

WATER SUPPLY, BARDNEY.—The Local Govern- 
ment Board refuse to allow the well sunk by the 
parish to be used for a public supply. The Welton 
Rural District Council have consequently resolved 
to submit the scheme as tirst recommended by their 
engineer, Mr. J. R. Elliott, of Nottingham, for 
approval. A loan for 3,0001. is to be applied for. 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD SEWAGE DISPOSAL, — The 
Leighton Buzzard Urban District Council have re- 
ceived the sanction of the Local Government Board 
for a loan to enable them to convert their present 
sewage works (designed some years ago by Mr. 
Bertram Nicholls, C.E.) to the oxidation polarite 
system with Candy -Caink automatic revolving 
sprinklers and intermitters, which will enable the 
Council to save the expense of chemical treatment 
and do away with the present sludge difficulty. The 
work of conversion will be put in hand at once by 
the District Council's Engineer, Mr. J. Stewart. 

MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL.—The half-yearly 
Report of the Engineer. Mr. H. Hunter, states that 
the depth of water in the ship canal and docks has 
been maintained throughout the entire length, but 
no relaxation of the dredging work has been 
ossible. as the quantities of silt and sludge de- 
posited in the waterway have continued without 
sensible diminution. Special dredging operations 
are being carried on for the deepening of the 
channel in the estuary of the Mersey which forms 
the access to the canal at Eastham; the work in- 
cludes the removal of banks of silt and a certain 
quantity of rock. At Barton Locks the permanent 
greenheart upper gates of the 65ft. lock have 
heen fixed in place and the spare steel gates 
removed. The new traffic and railway offices in 
Trafford-road Salford, have been completed and 


en route. 
eupplying eighteen parishes in East Kent under the 
jurisdiction of the Bridge and Eastry Rural District 
Councils. 
read a second time in the House of Lords on Mon- 
day last. 


tioned by the agency of the East Indian Railway 
Company for a line of railway from Gya station 
eastwards to the town of Cutwa. 


under the direction of Mr, J. L. P. Hogan, engineer- 
in-chief, Allahabad. —— The Nilgiri Railway Com- 
pany has arranged with the India Oftice for the 
extension of their hill line from Coonoor to Ootaca- 
mund, and the work is about to be commenced.—— 
The Secret 
expenditure for the construction of the Nowshera- 
Dargai Railway.—lIt is believed that Mr. W. 


of British Architects, who has recently visited 
Calcutta, is 
designs 
that city. — An extensive scheme has been 


are in use, and the station-master’s office in 
the same road is in course of erection. 
Further progress has been made with the railway 
extension works authorised by the Act of 1900. 
The construction of the bridge which is to carry the 
through railway over the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway is in hand, the retaining walls and other 
works between that bridge and the existing docks 
are being proceeded with, and, as possession of the 
racecourse has been obtained, arrangements have 
been made for proceeding with the formation of 
the last section of the line at once. The construc- 
tion of the remaining section of the main road on 
the boundary of the company's property is also in 
hand, and portions of the service roads and railways 
have been completed, thus making a part of the 
land purchased available for the storage of timber, 
for which purpose it is in use. The embankments 
and slopea of the canal generally are in good con- 
dition, and the works throughout have been 
efficiently maintained. The large new transit shed 
constructed by the Manchester Ship Canal Ware- 
housing Co., Ltd., on the north side of No. 8 Dock, 
is nearly complete. The whole of the electric cranes 
have been erected on the roof, and are at work, and 
the completed portions of the shed are in constant 
use for traftic purposes. 

MARGATE WATER BILL.—Margate is to have an 
entirely new water supply. A poll of the Burgesses 
was taken under the Borough Funds Act last week, 
and the result was a victory for the Corporation, 
who are promoting this bill in Parliament. The 
figures were : for 3,370, against 1,748. Last year a 
unanimous Council was thwarted by an adverse 
vote of the burgesses of 364. The plan is that of 
Mr. Albert Latham, the Borough Engineer, and the 
scheme is to construct a pumping well and some- 
thing like two miles in length of adits in the chalk 
hills about a mile to the south of the Wingham 
Springs, noted for their watercresses. An experi- 
mental well has been sunk, and the report 
of the experts is that the water is abundant in 
quantity and excellent in quality, sufficient to sup- 
ply the whole of the Isle of Thanet and the district 
adjacent for many years to come. A pumping 
station will be constructed on the site with power- 
ful engines, and 2 cast-iron main, fourteen miles in 
length, will be laid to Margate, crossing the river 
Stour atthe new road lately constructed between 
Stourmouth and Monckton, supplying the villages 
Included in the plans is a scheme for 


The estimate is 120,000]. The bill was 
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INDIA.—A reconnaissance survey has been sanc- 


It will be nearly 
250 miles in length-———The Allahabad-Fyzabad 
Railway has been commenced, and the work is 


of State has sanctioned the necessary 


Emerson, the President of the Royal Institute 


about 


to prepare preliminary 
for the 


Victoria Memorial Hall in 


prepared for supplying Moulmein with water ; the 
works will be executed through the Public Works 
Department. The largest irrigation work at 
present being undertaken in Upper Burma is the 
Shwebo Canal, which is estimated to cost about 
48 lakhs of rupees. It will irrigate about 150,000 
acres of land——A Burmese art exhibition was 
held in the Jubilee Hall, Rangoon, on January io 
and 11 last. The exhibition was under the patronage 
of the Lieutenant - Governor. The Burgess 
Memorial Ward, which is being erected at Manda- 
lay, in connexion with the hospital, is nearing com- 
pletion. and a nursing-house is to be built during 
the present year.——Large “central canal” work- 
shops are being erected at Amritsar——A large 
dock is being constructed at the end of the slipway 
at the Khoolna terminus of the Bengal Central 
Railway. 

CHINA.—A railway line recently constructed from 
Tsingtao to Chingliang was inaugurated on the first 
day of this year. The line is now being pusbed on 
to Weihaien, an important market town in Shan- 
tung, and the first supplies of Shantung coal are 
expected to be sent from that town during the next 
few weeks. 


a 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN’S So- 
CIETY.—A meeting of this Society was held on 
Friday evening, the 7th inst, when papers on 
“Stone” and “Brick” were read by Mr. James S. 
Robertson and Mr. Robert Armour respectively. 
The stones from the best known quarries of Scot- 
land, with their characteristics. were described, and 
the manufacture and various types of local brick 
were also treated of in practical ashion. 


the head office at No. 7, Pall-mall, SW., to the 
Company, and not to individuals — Mr J. B. 
Colwill, surveyor, 6, Alma-road, St. Albans has 
taken into partnership his son, Mr. E. G. Colwill: 
the style of the firm will be J. B. Colwill & Son, ` 


report of the Peabody Fund shows that the sum 
given by Mr. Peabody was, in 1862, 150,000). ; in 
1806, 100,000/. ; in 1868, 100,0001. ; and received 
bequest from him in 1873, 150,000}. ; making a total 
of 500,c00/. ; 
received for rent and interest, 859 997!. 1s. 4d 
making the total fund on December 31 last 
1,.350,9971. 18. 4d. The capital expenditure on land 
and buildings to the end o 
1,338,0091, 148. 
which include extensive drainage alterations at 
Blackfriars-road and Southwark-street, amount to 
15,354). 128. Sd.. and have been charged to income 
as formerly. At the end of the year the governors 
had provided for the artisan and labouring poor of 
London 11,439 rooms, besides bathrooms, laundries, 
and lavatories. 
rate dwellings, viz.:—r100 of four rooms, 1,770 of 
three rooms, 2,440 of two rooms, and &49 of one 
room. The twelve blocks of buildings at Rosendale. 
road, Herne Hill, were nearly completed at the end 
of the year, and are now being let. 


holding its first general meeting of the year on 
Monday next, the 17th inst., at the Hall, Clifford's 
Inn, Fleet-street, E.C., when Mr. Roger Fry, M.A. 
will deliver a lecture (illustrated by lantern slides) 
on “ Art Patronaye of the Church in Italy during 
the Fifteenth Century.” The Bishop of Rochester 
will be in the chair, and a collection of photographs 
of work done by the artist members will be on view 
at the conclusion of the lecture. 
the League will be v 
they can obtain cards of admission from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Francis Burgess, Church House, Wett- 
minster, S W. 


Hughes & Stirling, the contractors who carried out 
the refuse destructor at Bermondsey, write that our 
statement that the destructor is “capable of con- 
suming so tons of refuse per day” is below the 
mark ; each of the six cells, they state, is capable of 
destroying 15 tons per day, making a total of 
go tons per day. We presume they are correc, 
though it is at variance with the information 
Originally given to us. 


Committee was held on the 8th inst. to consider Sir 
Thomas Drew's Report on the fractures in the bases 
of the nave pillars in Truro Cathedral. The proceed- 
ings were private, but the following official Repot 
has been communicated :—“ There was a full at- 
tendance. 
Mr. Ward (of Messrs. Willcocks & Co., the con: 
tractors) were present. Sir Thomas Drew's Report 
was read, 
fidential, and will not be published until the General 
Committee have received it. But permission t3 
given to quote the following :—‘My general im 
pression is that the magnitude of the occurrence of 
such fractures as these should not be overrated, nor 
should they cause anxiety. 
Occurrences are incidents in carrying out many 
building contracts, which are not heard of, and are 
of no outside interest, and are set right, and are to 
the builders a vexation, not an anxiety.’ No m- 
mediate steps need be taken, but the contractor has 
been desired to furnish an estimate for the removal 
of one of the bases of the piers, in order that the 
knowledge 
arrived at by actual inspection, and not rest only on 
theory.” 


annual dinner of the Master Builders’ Association 
was held at the Antient Concert Rooms, when the 


chair. The chairman proposed “The King,” which 
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MISCELLANEOUS, eS 
PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCE a 
— Messrs. Easton & Co. have appointed Me. GD ig is 
Seaton, of 36, Islington-row, Edgbaston, Birming ff >i% 
ham, as their representative for the Midiani ys 
counties.——-The Electric Lighting Boards Co a 
request that all enquiries should be addressed to „i 


THE PEABODY FUND.—The thirty-seventh annual 


to which has been added m 


the year was 


3d. The whole of the repairs, 


These rooms comprised 5,159 sepa- 


THE CHURCH CRAFTS’ LEAGUE.—The League is 


Non-members of 
welcome to attend, and 


BERMONDSEY REFUSE DESTRUCTOR,—Megers. 


TRURO CATHEDRAL.—A meeting of the Executive 


Mr. F. L. Pearson, the architect, and 


The details of this are at present con- 


Such unlooked-for 


of the causes of the fracture may be 


DUBLIN MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The 


President for the year, Mr. J. Beckett, occupied the 


was duly honoured. Mr. Thomas Connolly pro 
posed “ The Health of the Lord Mayor,” aud the 
Lord Mayor responded. Mr. John Gocd proposed 
“Trade and Commerce,” to which Sir Thomas Pile 
responded, He said that the trade and commerce 
of Dublin were closely associated with the Mastet 
Builders’ Association. A great deal of the pros 
perity of the city must be attributed to the work 
which the building trade has so successfully done. 
A great deal of the progress that had taken art 
was due to the friendly relations between capita 
and labour, and he was glad to know that there 
were such friendly relations. An association like 
that of the Master Builders was sure to bring abou! 
a better feeling between employers and employed. 
Referring to the question of technical education, be 
said that the movement was progressing, and they 
might look forward in the future to bighly cult- 
vated labour. and not the labour that was of littl 
use to the working classes of the city.—Mr. Georg’ 
Perry, J.P., Ch n of the Pembroke Urban 
Council, also replied, and said they want 


> teed 


in the city 


tion—that re 

e 
sii aise’ and for the public 
Mr, Wm. 
“The Master 


to the importan 
ent manner 


followed, working for 


Builders’ Association.” 


ties which he 
tained by the 


and duly honoured, the dinner concluded. 


CHATHAM MASTER BUILDER’S DINNER.—At the 
Sun Hotel, Chatham, the annual dinner of the 
Chatham and District Master Builders’ Association 
(afiliated with the South-Eastern Counties’ Master 
Builders’ Federation) was recently held, and there 
was a large assemblage, presided over by the ex- 
Mayor of Chatham (Alderman C. E. Skinner), sup- 
ported by the Vice-Presidents, Mr. Walter West and 
Mr. G. D. Woollard, and Mr. R. W. Hogg, Hon. 
Treasurer. The President gave the loyal toasts, and 
Mr. J. R. Featherby, Chairman of the Gillingham 
Urban District Council, proposed “The Imperial 
Forces,” coupled with the name of Capt. J. W. Nash 
(architect). Mr. G. E. Bond (architect) submitted 
“The Mayors aod Corporations of Cnatham and 
Rochester, the High Constable of Gillingham, and 
the Gillingham District Council,” which was replied 
to by the Mayor of Chatham; Mr. G. Robinson 
(Rochester); Mr. J. R. Featherby, an ex-High Con- 
stable and Chairman of the Gillingham District 
“Success to the Chatham and District 
Master Builders’ Association ” was proposed by Mr. 
A B. Hearn (solicitor), and the President replied. 
Mess. W. F. Wallis and T. Costigan responded to 
“The Southern Counties Master Builders’ Federa- 
tions,” which was proposed by Mr. Walter West 
(Vice-President); Mr. H. E. Phillips proposed “ The 
Local Architects,” and Messrs. W. T. Boucher and 
E. J]. Hammond replied. Mr. G. Hardy gave “The 
Surveyors of Rochester, Chatham, Gillingham, and 
Strood,” to which those officials—Messrs. William 
Banks, C. Day, C. Candler. and J. Loach—responded, 
Mr. H. F. Whvman replied to ‘ The Visitors,” pro- 


Council. 


posed by Mr. R. W. Hogg. 


HOUSING IN NEWCAsTLE.—Thbe Sanitary Sub- 
Committee of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation, 
as the result of an inquiry which has included visits 
to numerous other towns, recommend the provision 
of houses of the poorer classes in the three areas 
of Forth Banks, City-road, and Quality-row, 100 
tenements in each area, to accommodate in round 
The Sub-Committee propose 
that the tenements should be built in blocks on the 
general lines of those at Dryden and Kachael- 
treets, Liverpool, but in detail of individual dwell- 
ing to accord with the type of those to be erected 
by the Newcastle Corporation at Walker New-road, 
with such modifications or improvement3 as may 


numbers 400 persons. 


suit local circumstances. 


BARNSLEY BUILDING TRADES 


dent, Mr. D. R. Snowden, occupied the chair. 


ag forward the objects of the Association. 
alluded to the correspondence which had been 


biag on lately in the Press on the subject of 
He did not say that 
mentioned were the average 
ses, and he did not say that there were not 


“Organised Idieness.” 
Worst cates 


vod and honest men among their employees, 


but unless the master builders were properly 


lederated, there would soon be mone. Since 
wenty-tive years ago, the price of materials and 
the cost of labour had not increased to any 
ery great extent, yet to-day a person desirous of 
building would have to pay 1.š00l. for what would 
‘hen have cost only 1,000/. This excess was not 
sing to the builders, for as a community builders 
Were not Particularly well off. Their Association 
was formed to discover the leakage. Public as well 
38 private work had cost more than formerly, yet 
5 men were not better off. He appealed to 
pailders to Join the Federation. in order to effect an 
mptovement all round, so that the worker could 
good wages for good work done, the master a 
toft, and the capitalist 1,009/. worth of work 
L,0col. spent.—Mr. J. Smith, Vice-President, 


a little more mutual organisa- 
should interest themselves ae 
e 
benefit.— 
Mitcbell, R H.A., proposed the toast of 
He referred 
t functions it had to fulfil, and the 
excell in which it performed its work, 
and complimented the President on the high quali- 
apar a tie Fee in the 
reply, referred to the great loss sus- 

coat ane Astociation in the death of the late 
Alderman Meade, who had exercised such a power- 
ful E A for the success of the Association. 
Their body had passed through many difficulties, 
including differences with their workmen, but they 
had now got to a state of content and happiness. 
Their Association showed that they would not with- 
hold any help that could be given that their working 
men should be bappy and contented and prosperous 
in their work. When the most had to be given for 
the least money po man with a heart in his work 
could do the work to his satisfaction, and he was glad 
to glean from Mr. Mitchell’s speech that the archi- 
tects were recognising this fact.—The health of the 
Chairman and of the guests having been proposed 


FEDERATION 
DINNER.—The annual dinner of the Barnsley Fede- 
ntion of Building Trades’ Employers was held 
at the Royal Hotel, Barnsley, recently. The S 
n 
responding to the toast of the “ Barnsley Federa- 
tion,” wbich was given by Mr. J. Townsley (Hull), 
the President said he had no doubt that the Asso- 
Gation was looked upon as a very flourishing insti- 
tution, but he regretted that there was an apathy on 
the part of the members which ought not to exist, 
though be was glad to know that there were a few 
good honest workers, who were enthusiastic in ata 

e 
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also responded. — Mr. C. D. Potter gave “ The 
National and all Federated Branches and Kindred 
Associations of the Building Trade,” to which 
Councillor Mansfield, of York, President of the 
Yorkshire Federation, responded, saying that if it 
bad not been for the federation of the master 
builders of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Northumberland, and the National, trades-unions 
could have done just as they liked. Mr. J. 
Biggin, of Sheffield, also responded. Mr. W. G. 
England gave “The Town and Trade of Barnsley,” 
to which the Mayor (Dr. Horne) and Mr. J. H. 
Taylor (Borough Surveyor) responded. Mr. W. 
Dunk proposed “The Architects,” and Mr. Senior 
and Mr. H. Crawshaw responded. 

REREDOS, PARISH CHURCH, DOWNEND, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — An oak reredos has just 
been placed in Downend parish church in memory 
of the late Mrs. Skelton. The work of designing 
and executing the reredos was entrusted to Mr. 
Frank Bell, of Bristol. 

NEW STALLS, SOUTHWELL CATHEDRAL.—On the 
sth inst. the new stalls were dedicated at Southwell 
Cathedral by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. The 
stalls, which fill two bays on either side of the 
chancel, were designed by Mr. Caroe, architect to 


executed by Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of Walsall. 


LEEDS BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION.—A 
meeting was held at the Grand Assembly Rooms, 


Leeds Building Trades Federation, to discuss the 


trades of the city. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Thomas Shortland, who was supported by repre- 
sentatives of the men engaged in the building and 


that the employers were also better off. 
unionism had improved the character of the work 
as well as the status of the worker. A resolution 
was proposed by Mr. T. Newlove protesting against 


in the building trades by stating that trade unionists 


system of organised idleness ; asserting that such 
statements were not facts, and were made with the 


indisputable facts. 


graceful attempt to slander working men. Mr. W. 


men. 


was that they did more work and better work when 
their otticials were present. They were charged 
that owing to their idleness the cost of buildings 
had gone up 15 per cent., and owing to increased 
wages a further 17 per cent., making in all an 
increased cost during the last twenty-four years of 
32 per cent.; but he asserted with absolute con- 
fidence that men did as much work in nine hours 
now as they did twenty-four or twenty-five years 
ago. Continuing, he quoted a mass of detailed 
costs, which, he said, showed that masons’ work 
had gone up during the period mentioned nearly 
o per cent., chiefly owing to the increased cost of 
materials, the benefit of which went to the brick- 
maker and the quarry-owner. Carpentry and 
joiners’ work showed an increase of about 1} per 


timber. 


cent. 
32 per cent., as charged, he could only find 12 per 


increased cost of raw miaterial.—The resolution 
was adopted. 

MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
SUPER-MARE.—The annual dinner of the local 
Master Builders’ Association was held on the Oth 
inst. at the Railway Hotel, Mr. C. Addicott pre- 
siding over a large company. Dr. Duncan Grey 
proposed “The Imperial Forces,” Quartermaster 
M. S. Dyer, N.S.Y.C, and Captain Keen reply- 
ing. “Town and Trade” was submitted by Mr. 
A. R. Ford, and acknowledged by Messrs. S. C. 
Smith, W. H. Beedle, and H. Butt. “ Architects 
and Surveyors” was given by Mr. D. Dyer, and re- 
sponded to by Messrs. H. F. Price, S. J. Wilde, 
P. G. Fry, and H. Nettleton. The toast of the 
evening. “The Master Builders’ Association,” was 
entrusted to Mr. E. E. Baker, and acknowledged by 
the President (Mr. C. Addicott) and the Vice- 
President (Mr. W. M. Dubin). Other toasts 
followed. 

BRISTOL MASTER BUILDERS’ DINNER.—On the 
6th inst. the annual dinner of the Bristol Master 
Builders’ Association was held at the Royal Hotel, 
College Green, Bristol, the company numbering 
about eighty. The Presideut (Mr. E. Walters) 
occupied the chair, and the Vice-president (Mr. 
George Wilkins) was io the vice-chair. The Chair- 


man having proposed the loyal toasts, Mr. F. N. 


Cowlin submitted “The Lord Mayor and the Cor- 


— — ————— 


the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the work was 


Leeds, on the oth inst., under the auspices of the 


“ go-easy” allegations as affecting the building 


allied trades. The chairman said that if it were true 
that workmen were better off nowadays than they 
were a number of years since, it was equally true 
Trade 


the articles published in the Times and other news- 
papers to prejudice the public against the workers 


were responsible for the high cost of buildings by a 


sole intention of damaging the workers in the minds 
of the public, and pledging the meeting to use all 
legitimate means to counteract the erroneous im- 
pression created by circulating amongst the public 
Mr. Joho Judge, in seconding 
the resolution, characterised the attack as a dis- 


Bruce then addressed the meeting in defence of the 
Dealing categorically with the charges 
against the men, he denied emphatically that men 
did less work when the trade union officials were 
watching them. On the contrary, his experience 


cent., principally owing to the increased cust cf 
Plumbing work showed a decrease of 
2% per cent., but owing to the manipulation of trade 
discounts it was made to show an increase of 2 per 
On the whole, instead of an advance of 


cent., and this was almost wholly due to the 


WESTON- 
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poration of the City of Bristol,” and spoke of the 
progressive policy which the Corporation were 
pursuing. The ex-Lord Mayor (Alderman J. Colt- 
hurst Godwin) and Mr. G. H. Perrin responded. 


Mr. W. H. Brown proposed “ The Trade and Com- 


merce of Bristol,” and enlarged upon Bristol's 
hopeful future. As the trade increased the builder's 


prospects would improve.—-Mr. Arthur Lee, in 

reply, said that although, generally speaking, the 

trade and commerce of Bristol during the last few 

years had been in a prosperous condition, the trade 

which that company more particularly represented 

had been for the past few months rather slack. 

That slackness was not by any means local, as he, 

unfortunately, had good reason to know. It was 

general, and it had arisen from the fact that mate- 

rials and labour had gone up so rapidly that the 

value of houses and property had not yet accommo- 

dated itself to the economic position. He believed 

the local outlook was very promising, notwith- 

standing the recent slackness of trade. It might not 

be generally known that the Great Western Railway 
Company were going to put up huge creusoting 

works near the new dock, which would mean an 
enormous amount of timber being imported to 
Avonmouth. There was also the cold storage enter- 

prise, which had now assumed practical shape.—Mr. 
A, Dowling proposed “The Architects and Engineers.” 
Mr. Dare Bryan, who first responded, said that the 
architects of the city tried to hold the balance evenly 
between the building owner and the contractor. 
—Mr. Henry Williams followed, and agreed that 
Bristol was progressing rapidly. As to the condi- 
tions of labour, he was afraid they were teaching 
too many men to be foremen and scientific, and 
scientific often meant laziness. He urged builders 
to be more industrious themselves and to see that 
their men were industrious —Mr. Averay Jones pro- 
posed “The National and South-Western Federa- 
tions and Local Kindred Associations” He re- 
marked that the organisation had been in existence 
a number of years, and before it was established 
there was no central body to which questions affect- 
ing the building trade could be referred.—Mr. A. 
Krauss acknowledged the toast, and spoke of the 
useful work which the National Association was 
accomplishing.—Mr. W. Church, a member of the 
Council of the National Federation, also replied and 
emphasised the importance of the organisation to 
the trade. He believed that before long the vexed 
question of contract would be settled in a way that 
would secure a universal form of contract.—The 
Town Clerk (Mr. E. J. Taylor) proposed “The 
Bristol Master Builders’ Association,” and said that 
the master builders were not only masters of them- 
selves but of everybody for whom they carried out 
contracts. The President replied, and said he had 
endeavoured to serve the Association to the best of 
his ability. The Association was not aggressive. 
It was for the protection of the members against the 
combination of the workmen, and he was afraid that 
but for their Association and kindred associations 
builders would have had a very sorry time of it. 
The President-Elect (Mr. George Wilkins) was for- 
mally inducted, and the toast list concluded with 
“The Visitors,” proposed by Mr. Geo. Humphreys 
and responded to by Mr. P, Addie, 

THE NEW BUILDING By-LAWS, MANCHESTER.— 
At a recent meeting of Manchester City Council, 
Mr. H. Grimshaw moved as an amendment that the 
amended by-laws prepared by the Buildings and 
Improvement Committee, which the Council were 
now asked to approve, be referred back. He said 
he had not had time todigest the whole of these by- 
laws. He was bound, however, to say that from 
personal experience those he had considered, 
relating to the building materials to be used, wanted 
caretully going through by someone who would 
devote honest thought and consideration to them. 
They seemed to him to a large extent to bea collec- 
tion of fossilised ideas and elementary notions. One 
of them in particular contained manifest absurdities 
as to dimensions of timber to be employed in 
buildings, &c.—Dr. Dreyfus seconded the amend- 
ment. He said some of the dimensions laid down in 
the by-laws were entirely based on arbitrary and 
not on scientific lines, and would cause 
friction between the Corporation and the 
persons who erected buildings, whether dwelling- 
houses or works.—Mr. Lambert said the suggested 
new by-laws, with the amendments, were sub- 
mitted to the Manchester Society of Architects for 
their consideration, and that body made certain 
observations and suggestions which were acted 
upon. They were under the consideration of the 
Society from July, 1808, to January, 1509. A de- 
putation of the Improvement and Buildings Com- 
mittee also had an interview with the Local 
Government Board in regard to them in March, 
1001. In view of these circumstances he thought 
the by-laws had been carefully considered, and had 
received honest thought and caretul consideration. 
Certain suggestions of the Local Government 
Board had been agreed to, and the draft was 
finally approved by the Local Government Board 
on January 3 last. He appealed to the Council 
to adopt the by-laws without further delay.— 
Mr. Sutton supported the amendment. He thought 
the Improvement Committee should at Jeast compel 
applicants to build houses in which people could 


live, and not allow the erection ot such ‘‘rat-traps ` 
as were built at the present time.—Sir J. Harwood 
said, in the interests of public health there should 


CF 
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be a minimum size fixed for a living-room. That’ fact as arbitrator. The secretaries are now in com- 
a matter upon which they would | munication with him as to the date and place of | used what the plaintiffs used as the 

It is expected that the arbitration | dining or luncheon room. The part ney as tie 
—The Lord | will be held in Maidstone. It was arranged that | used as a studio was where Waller sat : tiffs 
the lock-out | checked the payment of the bills. The part ai 


he thought, was I 
all be agreed, especially when they considered the | the meeting. 


case of a poor man with a large family. 
Mayor said he was advised that the Local Govern-|the men should return to work, 


ment Board had no power to introduce anything of | having lasted for about five weeks. 


the kind into the by-laws.—The Town Clerk 
explained that the by-laws now proposed for —— ee 
adoption were in reality a relaxation of more severe LEGAL 


by-laws which were already in existence.—Upon a 


[FEB. 15, 1902, 


they served as many as 1,000 meals a day. Waller 


further back was used by Waller for 

there was there still the old cooking ranga 2 
plaintifs succeeded to the property in 1890. T f 
studio was practically now all glasa. That n 
with the obect of getting the very best light, Whe 


division it was decided by thirty-three votes to] IMPORTANT ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE IN they went in in 1890 it was not all glase. It hag 


HOLBORN. 
MANDATORY JNJUNCTION GRANTED. 


twenty-five to refer the by-laws back for further 


consideration. 
ART AND MODERN Lirs.—On Saturday evening 


last week, a lecture was delivered by Mr. Selwyn 


THE case of Parker tv. W. F. Stanley & Co, Ltd., 
Image on “Some Aspects of Art and of Modern | came before Mr. Justice Farwell in the Chancery 
Life,” at the Working Men’s College, Great Ormond- | Division on the 6th, 7th, and 8th insts. It was an 
street. The lecturer pointed out some of the artistic | action brought by Messrs. Parker, photographers and 
deficiencies of the present age. Individual build- | photographic artists, carrying on business at No. 


only two skylights, and the resul 

plaintiffs had much improved tear diene tae 2 
had preserved in their new glass area the old 
glass area. For many years before the defendants 
erected their building, which was complained of, the 
land upon which it stood was vacant, and had bee, 
since 1884 or 1885. Previously to that time there had 
stood upon the land an old house. The evidence 
as to the size and dimensions of that old houte 


ings, however fine, were not enough to compensate | 253, High Holborn, to restrain the defendant com- 
b- | would be very clear because the plaintifs were 


for the fact that our ordinary architects and builders | pany, mathematical instrument makers, from o 


were deficient in the qualities necessary to the con- | structing their ancient lights, the claim being for 


struction of a building artistically decent, let alone | mandatory injunction or, in the alternative, fo 


fine. He criticised the recent modernising of the | damages. 
houses in Bloomsbury-square, and contended that 


etroyed the character and proportions of house- | K.C., and Mr. P. Wheeler for the defendants. 
fronts which, if plain, had had artistic quality. Mr. Jenkins, in opening the plaintiffs’ case, 


He also condemned the cheap showiness of most | the premises, No. 288, High Holborn, were situate 
near the side wall of Lincoln’s Inn-gardens. The 


was artistically a mass of rubbish. The indiscri-| plaintiffs had, in fact, been in occupation of this 


of the furniture offered for sale, and which he said 


J Mr. C. F, Jenkins, K.C., and Mr. Colt appeared as 
the transformation made in Russell-square had de- | counsel for the plaintitfs ; and Mr. Bramwell Davis, 


a | able to call before his lordship the architect or sur- 
r| veyor who was actually employed in making a 
measurement and survey of the old house at the 
time when it was pulled down. Fortunately 

had his plans, and could give the dimensions of th. 
old building with accuracy. The old building in 


said | One respect did not reach so far back as the 
d | building, or so near the wall of Lincoln's Ion 


Gardene, by some 4 ft. That was material with 
regard to the window in the dark room because the 
greater part of this window had, for many years 


minate application of machinery to the concerns Of | house for the purposes of their business since the year 
pp ouse for the purpo 1 e nce tne y before the defendants’ building an erected, : 


art was largely responsible for the evil. The conse- | 1890, but their present title depended upon a lease 
quent easiness of imitation contented us with poor granted to them and dated April 8, 1897. By thatin- 
shams, while endless reproductions had destroyed | denture a Mr. Hasluck granted the plaintiffs a lease of 
our taste for original handiwork. He urged his |the premises for a term of fourteen years from 
audience to help in bringing about improvement by | March 25, 1897, so that the term expired on Lady 


directly open Jight. That was interfered with by 
the defendants’ building being carried some 4 ft. 
more towards the south than the old building. The 
old building was one with a ground floor, first floor 
second floor, and attic. Of course, the plaictists 


aimplifying their own homes, refusing anything | Day, yorr. It was an ordinary repairing lease, the 
plifying Y: 19 y repairing le h | themselvea could not speak of what was the effect 


which did not satisfy the conditions of good work- | rent reserved being 180l. a year. No. 288, Hig 
manship and thoroughly artistic decoration. 


Holborn was a very narrow building indeed. I 


t | of the old building, because it was not there when 


they came into occupation of No. 288, but witnesses 


A RUSKIN MEMORIAL, WESTMINSTER ABBEY.— | was on the south side of Holborn, and therefore 
In the | Would be called who would speak of what the light 


On Saturday last week Mrs. Arthur Severn unveiled | the front of the house faced due north. 
in Westminster Abbey a bronze medallion of Ruskin 


which Mr. Onslow Ford finished not long before his | of the house looking upon Holborn, but with a back 
extension of it of one story only, and which ran due | seemed to have gone more to the north than the 


own death. 


present case they were not concerned with the front | WaS when the old building was there. 


His Lordship observed that the old twildiog 


MEDLEVAL BUILDINGS UNDER YORK THEATRE. | north and south, That back extension was lighted | defendants’ new building. 


—In reference to the removal of a portion of St. | only by windows in its roof. One series of lights 
looked east, and these had nothing to do with the 


Leonard’s Hospital in the course of the alterations 


Mr. Jenkins said that was so, and plaintiffs had 
given credit for that as far as was necessary. The 


now proceeding at the York Theatre Royal, the | action except that it was material to know that | old building was irregular in its outline and nota 


architect, Mr. F. A. Tugwell, has made the following 
report :—" I wrote to the Museum authorities, 
offering them any portion of the old material 
which they decided to retaio. The only por- 
tion of the undercroft which was in anything 
like a perfect condition was at the south-west 


these eastern lights were very much blocked by 
larger buildings, and therefore the light to the] the fact that there was a large gap between the 


windows on the western slope of the roof was the | attic and the chimney-stack on the right was very 
more material. This building was used by the| important when one considered the question of 
plaintiffs for the purposes of their business in three | direct western lights coming to the plaintiffs’ win- 
different ways. A portion was what was called |dows. The writ in the action was issued on May 


square or oblong building like the defendants, and 


corner of the building. The floor of this portion | the gallery, and was used for exhibiting the} 10, 1901, and served on May 11, Igor, and the 


has been excavated down to the original level, the | plaintifs? ` works of art, photographs, &c. 
Another portion was used as a studio for taking | before Mr. Justice Cozens-Hardy. There was some 


photographs and also for touching-up negatives | dispute on the evidence on the motion as the 


walls carefully pointed, and the groining made 
secure. This is now open to the public for the 


first time for many years. At the north of the | by their artists, work which required a good light. 


plaintiffs applied soon after for an interim injunction 


plaintiffs’ evidence as to the old house was not then 


back wall of the stage isa wall with two arrow | The evidence was that, since the obstruction, that | 80 clear as now. The defendants then refused to 


heads, which may or may not originally have 
formed a portion of the Minster Close. The wall 


has not been interfered with. Underneath the/ resulted from the diminished light. The last por- 
tion of this building was used by the plaintitfs sub- 


stage we discovered a rather deep well, which 
bears signs of having been used for ager. This has} stantially as their darkroom for preparing the 
been carefully cleaned out and covered over with a | photographs. The window to this room when it 
flag. In the caretaker’s cottage there is a vaulted | was required to be used as a darkroom was 
chamber, about thirteenth century, a portion Of| garkened by means of a shutter outside, There 
which has been used for coals, but which will now | was a suggestion made by the defence that because 
be used as a heating chamber. _ This, with af this room had been used as a darkroom by the 
number of thirteenth century windows in the plaintiffs they had abandoned their light to it. Two 
building, will not be interfered with in any way. answers would be made to that. If it was going to 
THE THEATRE ROYAL, BIRMINGHAM. — The Old | be treated by the defendants as a case of abandon- 
theatre in New-street was finally closed on the | ment, which was the way it was pleaded, the 
night of Saturday, January 4, and the ground will | answer was that abandonment must be a question 
be cleared forthwith for the new building The | of intention, and there was no abandonment. If 
first theatre on that site was erected in 1774, at a | the defendants put it against the plaintiffs that, 
eost of 5,660]. The interior having been consumed | although there was not sufficient evidence of 
by fire—the act of an incendiary—in August, 1792, | abandonment, nevertheless there was sufficient 
the house was reconstructed, and reopened by} evidence of non-user to prevent the plaintiffs 
Macready the elder. A fire destroyed all of the | claiming a title under the Prescription Act, the 
structure—the Ionic portico, added in 1780, excepted answer would be that it was immaterial because the 
—in January, 1820. A new house, for an audience | plaintiffs could make a title to that ancient window 
of 2,900 persons, was rapidly rebuilt, at a cost of | by prescription at common Jaw, and they could 
14,000/., and reopened on August 14 of that same | show that that was an ancient window long before 
year. In June, 1810, W. C. Macready made bis | the time when the plaintiffs began to use it for 

frst ap pearance on the stage at the Theatre Royal, | their purposes. 
in the character of Romeo. His lordship: A dark room is not permanently 
pi darkened, but oniy darkened for tbe purposes of 


businesr. 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


Mr. Jenkins: Certainly. If you dropped some- 
thing and wanted to look for it you would put the 

BLACKPOOL JOINERS’ STRIKE ENDED.—A(ter | shutter back. 
lasting fourteen months, the Blackpool joiners’ Continuing, the learned counsel said that the 
strike has come to an end, a settlement being arrived | plaintiffs’ premises were very old, and the history of 
at at a conference on Thursday last week, The j| them, so far as it was material, began as far back as 
men are to receive Sid. per hour and time and a | 1860. The tenancies had been fairly long ones. Io 
quarter for the first four hours’ overtime. 1800 these premises were in the occupation of a 
PLASTERERS WAGES, GLASGOW.—A strike of | Mr. Wallis, who was a tailor and woollen and cloth 
plasterers, involving over 400 men, began atj merchant in a large way of business, and used them 
Glasgow on the ioth inst. in consequence of the jas a shop and warehouse and lived over them. The 
employers having declined to restore wages to the | long building at the back was used by him as a 
figure at which they stood previous to December. | fitting and cutting room, and also for keeping the 
The wages at the reduced rate are od. per hour. cloths and woollen goods he had to show. The 
BUILDING DISPUTE, MAIDSTONE.—In response | evidence was that he required a good light to 
to the invitation to arbitrate between the masters | these premises, and it always had been through 
and men in the building trade dispute at Maidstone, | the skylights, Mr, Wallis carried on business there 
the Board of Trade has written to Mr. M. L. Crow, | up to about the year 1850, In that year the 
secretary to the Master Builders’ Association, and | premises were taken by a Mr. Waller, who used 
to Mr. W. H. Oram, secretary to the Allied Trades, | them as a restaurant and eating-house. It seemed 
intimating that it has appointed Mr. G. R. Askwith, | to have been a restaurant and eating-house run on 
barrister-at-law, of 2, Pump-court, London, E.C., to] a cheap scale, and the evidence was that sometimes 


work had had to be given up, and also that in| give an undertaking and the learned judge said that 
the taking of photographs great inconvenience had | under the circumstances he would not interfere 


because if the defendants went on building they 
would do so at their risk as they could be ordered 
to puli down at the trial. The defendants by their 
defence had put in a plea that their building was 
substantially finished at the date of the writ and 
relied on the plaintiffs’ laches. The Jearned counsel 
said that this was untrue, and that the defendants’ 
building at the date of the writ was only a little 
above the line where obstruction commenced. The 
defendants did not desire to make money out of the 
case, and he asked his lordship to grant a 
mandatory order and not to treat the case as one 
for damages. 

Mr. Chas. H.-Webb, an architect and surveyor 
practising at Bedford-row, W.C, examined by 
Mr. Jenkins, said he had been acting for the 
plaintitfs in this matter. His attention was first 
called to the fact that building operations were 
going to be commenced by the defendants on the 
land to the west of the plaintiffs’ house in February, 
1901. He discovered from a section of plans shown 
to him by Messrs. Hayward & Maynard, the defen- 
dants’ surveyors, that the defendants’ building was 
probably going to a height of about 48 ft. 6 in. 
The wall of the defendants’ building was 14 ft. 8 ia. 
distant from the wall of the plaintiffs’ building. On 
May 14 the defendants’ building was 32 ft 8 in. 
high. He had measured the building since it 
had been completed, and found that it was 
40 ft. 6 ip. high from the ground. It mea- 
sured across from north to south 29 ft. 9 in. 
He saw the defendants’ building from time to 
time after May 14, while it was being put up. ‘The 
work was being hurried on. He had met Mr. Cox, 
a surveyor, who had produced to him certain plans 
of the old house which formerly stood on the site 
of the defentants’ present building. He found that 
the old house extended to within about 9 ft. from 
the garden wall of Lincoln's Ion. The defendants’ 
building went within about 4 ff. 6 io. of the 
garden wall. The defendants’ building obstructed 
the plaintiffs’ light. He and Mr. Frampton, 2 
surveyor, had checked certain measurements. The 
defendants’ building below 26 ft. 6 in. from 
the ground did not cause any obstruction to 
the plaintiffs’ lights. The defendants’ building 
obscured the plaintiffs’ sky area to the extent of 
625 superficial feet. The sky area obscured by the 
old building was 346 superficial feet. The difference 
was 279 superficial feet. As the defendants had 
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superficial feet more to the north the 
35 super 

cal diference of sky area was 244 superficial 
The new building obstructed the whole of 
the direct light coming to the ekylight in the dark 
room. This light was 2 ft. 6 in. long—about t ft 
of the window might have been obstructed by the 
ald building. With regard to the studio window 
the witness said that there was increased obetruc- 
tion there. There was also considerable obstruction 
as to two of the gallery windows during part of the 
day. As an expert he should estimate the damage 
done to the plaintiffs’ premises by the obstruction 
at so’. a year or at 8} year's purchase 4121. 108. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bramwell Davis. 

He had known the plaintifs’ premises for years. 
Since the year 1890 the windows of the studio had 
been enlarged—at least, he had been told so. The 
dark room window was an old one, and apparently 
no alteration had been made there. He had not 
been in the plaintiffs’ premises before the old build- 
ing was pulled down in 1885. On May 14, I90!, 
the defendants’ building was 32 ft. 8 in. high. The 
height of the old house was 31 ft. rr in. up to the 
parapet He did not form any opinion whether 
there was obstruction on May 14. The building was 
being hurried on. 

Mr. Alfred Frampton, A.R.IB.A., Mr. H. C. 
Hawley, an auctioneer and surveyor, of South- 
ampton-row, Mr. Cox, a surveyor, of Great James- 
street, Bedford-row, Mr. W.G. Parker, one of the 
plaintiffs, and other witnesses, also gave evidence in 

of the plaintiffs’ case. 

At the conclusion of the plaintiffs’ case, Mr. 
Bramwell Davis said that he would proceed to call 
bis evidence before addressing his lordship on 
behalf of the defendants. 

Mr. Chas. Forster Hayward, F.R.1.B.A., examined 
by Mr. Bramwell Davis, said he was an architect 
aod surveyor, of Museum-street, W.C, and also 
District Surveyor for Bloomsbury, St. Martins-in- 
the-Fields, and Covent Garden. He remembered 
the old building, No. 3, Garden-place, before it was 
pulled down. He had to examine it as District 

or. It was a dangerous structure at the 
time be examined it, and a portion of it was ordered 
to be pulled down. Before it was pulled down he 
took dimensions of it, and produced the plans 
made at the time. On the east side of Garden- 
place the height of the old building, from the 
ground floor level to the parapet, was 33 ft. 
3 in, and from the ground floor level to the 
top of the slope of the roof 39 ft. g in. The 
total length of the building from Lincoln’s Ian 
gardens to the north-east corner was 38 ft. He had 
considered the question of whether the defendants’ 
building, as compared with the old building, inter- 
fered with the light of the plaintiffs’ studio. He 
did not consider there could be any serious inter- 
ference with the light there, inasmuch as it was a 
skylight and not a window, and the light that had 
been spoken of as being so valuable, viz., that 
coming between the chimney stacks of the old 
building, could never have been sunlight. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jenkins. 

He had known for many years of the existence 
of the plaintiffs’ low building with the Jights there. 
He considered that the old building was a great 
obstruction to the plaintiffs’ lights. It simply ob- 
tured the western light. When the sun came 
towards the west, the only light which could be 
got by the plaintiffs was between the two chimney 
stacks of the old building, but no sunlight could be 
gt by the plaintiffs between the two chimney 
sacks, a8 the sun was too low to have produced any 
appreciable effect on the plaintiffs’ skylights. 

Mr. King, an architect and surveyor, of Billiter- 
quare, also gave evidence to the effect that the 
defendants’ building created no substantial inter- 
ference with the plaintiffs’ lights. 

Other evidence having been given, Mr. Bramwell 

Davis submitted that no case had been made out for 
a mandatory injunction, as the defendants’ building 
Created no substantial interference with the 
plaintiffs’ lights. 
_ Mr. Wheeler followed on the same side, contend- 
ing that the plaintiffa had failed to bring themselves 
Within the decision of the Court of Appeal in the 
case of “ Warren and Others v. Brown.” 

At the conclusion of the learned counsel's argu- 
ment bis lordship, addressing Mr. Colt, asked if his 
clients, the plaintiffe, desired to press for a manda- 
tory order, Would they not be content to take 
damages instead ? 

Mr. Colt replied that he was instructed to press 

an injunction. 

His lordship: There is considerable difficulty in 
bra out an order, because, if the defendants are 
eatitled to replace the old building, it will be of 
considerable difficulty to both. I think you ought 

p to some arrangement. 
iie Colt said he must press for a mandatory 


given 


Heit lordship then proceeded to deliver judgment. 
ae d the detenclants’ counsel had very properly 
nas time by admitting that the plaintiffs’ lights 
in ae lights when they went into possession 
plain afte Ct Was subject to what he should ex- 
ameg wards, Since 1890 the plaintiffs had 
the ore the business of photographers in 
deal abies and the windows he had to 
sky; n . Were the skylight in the studio and the 
ae in the dark room. He would first of all 

With the skylight in the dark room. It fol- 
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lowed from his finding of fact that the lights were 
ancient in 1890, the plaintiffs, in order to lose the 
right to this light, must have been shown to have 
released their right by acts or deeds which would 
indicate an intention to release it. He could not 
hold that the use by a photographer of a dark room 
was any evidence of his intention to extinguish his 
right to light coming into the window of that dark 
room. Whether he could have granted a mandatory 
order against the defendants in respect to the 
obstruction of the dark room light was another 
thing, but he did think there had been substantial 
diminution of the light coming to the dark room by 
what the defendants had done. The main contest, 


however, was as to the studio light. The plain- 
tiffs some years ago altered the light in the roof 


slightly by removing it a few inches—about 9 in. 


to the east—away from the defendants’ build- 
ing, and glass had been put in over the whole 
of the roof instead of as before only in the particular 
portion represented by the old skylight. There 
was no doubt that thatnew glass roof covered in it 
the place occupied by the old windows. There had 
been a slight alteration, but very slight indeed, and 
which for the purposes of the present action, in his 
lordship’s judgment, was immaterial. There could 
be no doubt that there was a cone of light coming 
over the property which formerly stood on the site 
where the defendants’ building now stands to the 
It had been pressed upon 
him by the defendants’ counsel that the plaintiffs 
had got no record of the exact size of the old win- 
dow or the exact locality. He thought, however, 


plaintiffs’ old window. 


that as the room was so small, and as the approx!- 


mate s:ze of the window, which he had got, had 
been sufficiently proved, all practical difficulty dis- 
appeared. He accepted the secondary evidence 
given by the plaintiffs on this point. His lordship 
then explained the difference between the defen- 
dants’ new building and the old building which 
formerly stood on the site, and said that in his 
opinion the defendants’ new building had materi- 
ally diminished the access of light coming to the 
plaintiffs’ old studio window. The evidence was 
all one way as to the requirement of a special light 
for photographic purposes. The evidence of the 
experts in photography called for the plaintiffs was 


conclusive in his lordship’s mind, that as the old 


building formerly stood it obstructed some of the 


light to the plaimtiffs’ studio, but that the defen- 
dants’ new building materially 
obstruction. 
entitled to complain because they had been injured 
in their photographic business. 


the defendants had done there had been substantial 
diminution of the light for photographic purposes. 


He thought from the evidence that the plaintiffs’ 
business had been seriously interfered with by the 


interference with their lights. Undoubtedly sub- 


stantial damage had resulted to them from what the 
In these circumstances, he 


defendants had done. 
was constrained to grant a mandatory injunction to 


restrain the defendants from interfering with the 
plaintitfs’ ancient lights as they were enjoyed when 
the old building was standing. The mandatory 
order would only apply to the excess in height of 


defendants’ building, aad did not extend to the 4 ft. 


by which the defendants’ bu lding bad been carried 


more towards the south than the old building. 


The plaintiffs were awarded the costs of the 


action. 


His lordship granted a stay of execution on 
terms witb the view to the defendants appealing 


from his decision. 


CRUSHED BY A LIFT. 


Mr. JOHN TROUTBECK held an inquiry at the 
Westminster Court with reference to the death of 


Harry Black, aged fifteen yeare, of 11, Nottingham- 
street, Marylebone, who was fatally injured on an 
electric lift at 79, Davies-street, Berkeley-square, 
where he had been employed as page-boy for three 
weeks. 

Sarah Evans said 79, Davies-street belonged to 
the Westminster Electric Lighting Corporation, and 
was let out as bachelors’ chambers. She heard the 
lift go down with a crash and the deceased 
screaming. 

James Paltridge, manager of the chambers, said 
he engaged the boy and thoroughly instructed him 
in the working of the lift. It was his duty to keep 
his band on the lever governing the electric current, 
but at the moment of the accident he must have 
been at the front of the cage, as his foot was caught 
between the floor and the shafting. His body was 
jammed in a space of 3 in. There was no gate or 
barrier to the lift itself, but there was a lattice door 
on each floor. The cage was a small one, and it 
would not be possible to have a dvor to it. 

Dr. George de Castro said he was on the spot 
within three minutes of the accident. The boy's 
body formed a wedge, rendering the lift immovable, 
and workmen had to manipulate the cage from 
below. The lift was easily worked, and witness 
had never seen any element of danger init. He did 
not consider a second door advisable, as passengers 
would be apt to hold the trellis-work, and so get 
their fingers damaged. 


increased the 
Io his judgment the plaintiffs were 


He thought he 
should have found that for ordinary purposes there 
had been no such substantial diminution of light by 
the obstruction as to have justified him in granting a 
mandatory order, but he was clear that by what 


NATING POWER OF 
GAs LAMPS: W. Theobald and G. Theobald.—A cup- 
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Mr. Charles S. Peach, architect, said he thought 
there could be no doubt that the boy's foot caught 
in the collapsible gate when he started the lift. He 
believed when there was a gate toa lift it was not 
closed ninety-nine times out of a hundred. 

The jury returned a verdict of accidental death. 


A BUILDING DISPUTE, DALSTON. 


THE owner of No. 24, Pownall-road, Dalston, 
appeared to an adjourned summons at the North 
London Police-court on the 7th inst., which alleged 
that he had disobeyed an order of the L.C.C. Sur- 
veyor (Mr. James Lovegrove), to make good a 
defective chimney shaft. 

Mr. Helman-Pidsley appeared for the County 
Council, and said that Mr. Bros had adjourned the 
case to enable the defendant to call evidence to 
prove his contention that the shaft was not in a 
dangerous condition. The defendant handed up a 
letter he had received from a firm of “steeple 

acks,” in which they certified that a year ago they 

thoroughly overhauled the chimney-shaft and 
painted it, and put iron bands about it. And they 
were sa‘isfied that it was in a safe condition. 

Mr. Mead said this was not strictly evidence, and 
at the m ment all the evidence he had before him 
was that of a skilled surveyor holding a responsible 
position under the L.C.C. 

Mr. Lovegrove said the shaft was considerably 
out of the perpendicular. He did not ask that the 
entire shaft should be taken down, and would be 
content if 14 ft. of it were taken down. He could 
not order it to be rebuilt so long as the dangerous 
part wasremoved. But (added Mr. Lovegrove) I 
should not like to take the responsibility of this 
shaft, especially in the high winds that have pre- 
vailed. 

The Defendant: That is a pretty good test of the 
stability of the shaft, seeing that it has withstood 
those winds. It is a serious matter for me if I have 
to pull the shaft down. 

Mr. Mead said he would give the defendant 
another opportunity of showing that the shaft was 
not uosafe, and suggested an experienced surveyor 
and builder to give evidence on the point. If he 
decided not to further contest the order he could 
pull down the 14 ft. mentioned and inform the 
L.C.C. of what he was doing. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


18,152 —MANUFACTURE OF GLASS; G. Leuchs and 
K. Leuchs.—The inventors employ burnt titanic 
acid, obtained by chemical process, in the making of 
opaque or clouded glass or enamels. A compound 
of the acid ground with finished glass or enamel is 
applied as a coating, burnt on to the glassware. 

18,172.— DRUMS FOR OIL VESSELS, &c. : E. Chan- 
ning —At the head of the drum is a vent-tube, of 
which one end opens into the vessel and the other 
into the bung-hole, which has a drawing-off nozzle 
with an air passage leading into the tube, a passage 
for the liquid, and a lid. The nozzle when not 
being used can be turned inwards. 

18,183.—MEANS OF CUTTING GLASS : S. Disselkoen. 
—A rapidly-moving disc mounted upon an endless 
wire or band, fed with corundum powder or some 
similar abrading substance mixed with oil, is used 
for cutting sheets, &c., of glass, and the band is 
passed through a hole, its ends being joined, made 
in the glass when it is desired to cut it from the 
middie. The inventor claims that the method will 
serve for giving any form desired to the cut ed 

18,184 —HOLDERS FOR ELECTRICAL AMP- 
SHADES AND REFLECTORS: Spiral Globe (Limited) 
and E. A. Livet.—A cup is fashioned with the coils 
of a glass rod and encloses the main part of an 
electrical incandescent lamp bulb, being sustained 
with light springs that rest against it inside and are 
coiled upon one plane. 

18,196. —SAFETY LAMPS FOR USE BY MINERS 
AND OTHERS: C. Linsin.—For locking and un- 
locking purposes the edges of a ring are turned over 
adjacent flanges of the upper and lower parts of 
the lamp. The turning ot another ring by a lever 
presses dogs inwards, through the movements of 
pins in slots, so as to bend the edges of the first- 
named ring over the flanges and thereby lock them 
together. When it is desired to unlock the lamp, 
one puts it in the apparatus in such a position that 
the spring fingers will grip a groove upon the lower 
part of the lamp, whilst the dogs, under the action 
of the lever, grip a grouve upon the upper part, 
whereupon the lower part can be pulled down by 
causing a lever to turn the eccentric on to which 
the fi. gers are fastened, and thus opening the edges 
of the locking-ring. 

18,207 —A FASTENING FOR WINDOW SASHES: 
G. M. Asher.—On to a standard on une sash is 
pivoted an S-shaped hook for engagement with a 
lip of the catch-piece carried upon the opposite 
sash when it has been moved forwards by means of 


a screw; the tightening-up of the screw will tend 
to prevent the sashes frum rattling and to exclude 
draughts, 


18 208 —MEANS OF INCREASING THE ILLUMI- 
INCANDESCENT AND OTHER 


shapened cap, held in its place with projections 
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Royal Philosophical Society Gl, i 
tectuval Section).— Professor BA DB ont 7" 
Early Desciiption of an East Syrian Church with its Coa. 
nected Buildings, from the recently published ‘Tesa. 


on which are a bracket or foot, a swivel-catch fitted 
with cords, and guard-rods. The foot will rest upon 
one of the steps of the stair, and the vertical 
standard can be fastened in position by means of 
cords and cross-bars. A gusset-plate joins the 
horizontal bar beneath the stage and the vertical 
limb. 

18,369 —STAIR TREADS: E. S. Higgins and Safety 
Tread Syndicate.—Strengthening ribs are fashioned 
lengthwise and transversely upon the treads, which 
also are recessed to take the risers. The open- 
flanged frames, recessed for the risers, are bolted on 
to stringers of wood or metal, or are built into the 
walls, and drainage-channels extend around them. 
Screws through lugs in the frames keep the treads 
in position, and the joints are packed to render 
them watertight. The steps are described as being 
more particularly adapted for heavy traffic, and the 
treads are after the kind specified in No. 5,988 of 
1891. 

18,374-—A COVERING FOR WALLS, &c. : Salubra- 
tapctcn-Fabrik Bascl.—A textile fabric is firstly 
printed or coated with oil paints, colours, and 80 
on, and is then treated with an embossing-roller, 
very finely fluted, in order to ive a silky gloss or 
similar effect to the surface of the fabric. 

18,400-1.—FACING-TILES AND WALL-BLOCKS : 
T. F. Woods.—The tiles are fashioned with dove- 
tailed grooves on their backs in order to take 
cement or plaster. The blocks for damp-proof 
courses are pierced and have rebated interlocking 
edges, cement being filled in the joints, 

18,400.—A CIRCULAR-SAW GUARD: W. Grant 
and W. Grant.—On the radial arm of the carrying- 
bracket is adjusted a middle piece, to which are 
hinged two extensions, which constitute the guard ; 
a ratchet-toothed rod which engages with a fixed 
arm will enable one to set the front hinged piece at 
any angle desired, and a stop restricts the height to 
which the other hinged piece can be lifted. At the 
back of the bench is a forked bracket, adjustably 
secured with bolts and slots, on to which the radial 
arm is hinged. The riving-knife is fixed to a plate 
underneath the bench, and a T-headed bolt through 
a slot serves for clamping the radia! arm in its place, 
the bolt being turned and tightened up. 

18,433-—-A LADDER FOR ESCAPE FROM FIRE AND 
FOR WORKMEN'S USE COMBINED: F. Charman.— 
The links of a folding ladder are pivoted together, 
and through some of them are passed the rungs 
which are secured with rivets; struts, threaded 
upon a common rod, carry the ladder at a suitable 
distance from the wall, and they are joined to some 
of the links with screwed bolts or rods passing 
either through the links outside the rungs or 
through the rungs themselves; in another form 
short screws through the thickened and tapped 
centres of the links are employed for fastening the 
struts to the ladder links; chains, clamped to the 
window-sill, are attached to the top of the ladder, 
which may be adapted as a stage for use in paint- 
ing, decorating, window-cleaning, and so on, by 
detaching its lower portion and fastening the upper 
five rungs in a line by the struts and two further 
pairs of tie-rods at its lower end ; the workman 
will stand upon the bottom rung, and steady him- 
self against a cross-bar between the tie-rods. 


18,437. — TREADS FOR PAVING AND SIMILAR 
PURPOSES : Universal Safety Tread Co.—The inventors 
devise means for joining a non-slipping material to 
base plates of hard metal; they cause strips of 
lead, or some such non-slipping material, to be 
pressed between parallel rows of projections 
fashioned upon the base plates ; after that operation 
the projections are forced inwards into the strips 
which are secured in their places by means of 
spaced holes in the plates. 


from it, or with a metallic crown upon the chimney, 
contracts the outlet at the upper end of the cbimney. 
The arrangement is described a8 being particularly 
useful when applied to naaa burners when 
the gas supply is but y turned on. 

ER Taa BER FOR Gas: D. Chandler and 
S. B. Chandler. —A vertical cylinder is fitted with a 
middie shaft, to be turned with gearing, and of 
which the brushes are wetted by water admitted 
through the top of the cylinder, the gas flowing 
upwards) The inventor contrives other wise that 
the brushes, when mounted upon a horizontal shaft 
within a- gas-tight cylinder, shall be dipped into a 
shallow tank holding liquid with each rotation of 
the shaft, the gas flowing through the washers in a 
horizontal direction. 

-18,213.—COVERS FOR MAN-HOLES : R. Hermat.— 
Hanging flanges are fashioned upon the cover that 
will dip between concentrical flanges which rise up 
from the bottom plate of the casing. The orare 
of water past the seals into the man-hole is obviate 
by making the innermost of the latter flanges higher 
than the encompassing flange. 

18,232.—-A SAFETY-VALVE FOR DOMESTIC AND 
KINDRED HOT-WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS : F. Davey. 
—A spherical valve, made of india-rubber or some 
auch substance, is guided with wings, and its stem is 
inserted through a stuffing-box, or when the valve is 
“ blowing off” the repose of the ball upon a seat on 
the cover will effect a tight joint. A reservoir is 
also provided, having a pipe, with two branches, at 
its upper end ; one branch communicates with the 
service-pipe, and is fitted with a relief-pipe ; on the 
other branch is a screwed cap for filling the reser- 
voir, A weighted safety-valve, a8 described, and 
fitted with an .escape-pipe, is mounted upon the 
upper end of the pipe above the point of divergence 
of its two branches. 

18,272 —DOGS FOR LIFTING PURPOSES: P. 
McClintick.—A U-shapened strip is put between the 
jaws of the dog and a cross-bar, two ropes are 
passed tbrough holes near the hinge, thence to the 
opposite jaws to which they are fastened, and so 
through openings in the cross-bar and in the strip ; 
thus the jaws will hang in the opened position 
when held up by the tied ends of the ropes, but will 
become shut together when those ends are slack- 
ened and the jaws are held up by the ropes from 
their other ends. 

18,277.—A PORTABLE HYDRAULIC PRESS FOR 
WORKMEN'S USE: T. F. McTighe—In one form, 
as adapted for splicing electrical cables, a cap fits 
upon the cylinder which holds the ram that has a 
stem surrounded with a spring pressing against it. 
The upper die is pressed by the end of the stem, 
whilst the lower die fits into undercut grooves of 
arms that extend from the cylinder and can be 
easily removed. The principle of the invention is 
adapted also for self-contained presses, and for 
punching, riveting and similar tools. 

18,282, — ELECTRICAL JUNCTION-BOXES: F. A. 
Feckell.—The bolts and nuts which secure the two 
halves of the box to one another also unite lugs 
upon the halves or upon metallic half-clips. The 
boxes (of earthenware, &c.) are after the kind (of 
iron) specified in No. 17 525 of 1894. 

18,301.—WIRE SCREENS FOR SIFTING, SCREEN- 
ING, &C.: R. Harwood and H. Callon.—The frame 
of a reversible screen has sides and inclined end 
plates pierced for the square-headed pins upon 
which the wires are stretched, the tension being 
imparted by means of a box-key. The number of 
wires can be altered for varying the mesh, being 
evenly spaced with grooved or screwed rods, and 
the screen can serve tor the bottom of an inclined 
shoot. 

18,308.—IMPROVEMENTS IN KILNS: A. T. Mac- 
farlane—A fixed or rotatory casing is disposed 
around an ordinary rotatory kiln, the space within 
ig utilised for drying powdered coal, cement, slip, 
slurry, and so on before they are treated in the kiln, 
the material being distributed and conveyed by 
buckets, projections, helical blades, screws, ECG, 
inside the casing. 

18,335 —A CONTRIVANCE FOR FASTENING SASH- 
CORDS: O. Wallman.—A block, grooved around its 
periphery, has two parallel hole3; one end of the 
cord is passed through one of the holes, through the 
counter-weight, through the other hole in the 
block, around the groove, and then through the 
loop thus formed above the block ; the other end 
of the cord is attached to the sash by means of a 
similar block, 

18,330.—SLABS AND COVERINGS FOR WALLS, 


mentum Domini, with some Notices of the Service a 
that time.” 

Liverpool Architectural Society. — Mr. 
“ Brickwork.” 6 p.m. 7 Re Haia 


Church Crafts’ League (Clifford's Ian, Fleet-siref— 
Mr. Roger Fry, M.A., on “Art Patronage of the Church 
in Italy during the Fifteenth Century.” 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 0 pe 
Dr. J. Priestley, B.A., on *‘ Sanitary Law shit ‘i 


Institution of Civil Engineers. — Messrs. W. M, M 
and Bernard M. Jenkin on ‘ Electrical Traction on kad 
ways.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers 
Dr. J. Priestley, B.A., on “ Duties of a Saniiaty peen 
tor: I.: Outdoor.” 8 p.m. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks'of Works’ Institutio— 
Ordinary Meeting of the Members. 8 p.m. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. R. F. 
Sherar on *‘ Architectural Perspective.” Illustrated by 
lime-light views. 8 p.m. 


Institution of Civil anena visit to the 
Works of Messrs. John I. Thornycroft & Co., Ltd 
Church Wharf, Chiswick, W. 2.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Institution of Electrical Engineers (Dublin Section) 
—Mr. W. Tatlow, M.A., on “ Irish Water-Power and its 
Electrical Development.” 7.30 p.m. 


Carpenters’ Company (Free Lectures om Matters com 
nected with Butiding).—Professor J. A. Fleming o 
“The Transmission of Light and Electricity.” 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section —Mr. F. 
C. Eden on " The Organ : Its Proper Position and Arch 
tectural Treatment.” 7.30 p.m. 


Royal (nstitution.—Mr. W. Duddell on “6 Musical and 
Talking Electric Arcs.” 9 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). 
Dr. Priestley, B.A., on “Duties of Sanitary Inspectors : 
II. : Indoor.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Fifty-fifth 
Annual General Meeting, when the annual report of the 
Council will be presented to the meeting, and the results of 
the ballot for the annual election of the President, Vice- 
Presidents, and Members of Council will be announ 
Subsequently, the meeting will be made “ Special,” for 
the consideration of a preposal to increase the number of 
ordinary Members of Council from fifteen to twenty-00, 
and to provide that seven instead of five Members o 
Council shali retire annually. The discussion on “ Modem 
Machine Methods” will be concluded, and tbe author, 
Mr. H. F. L. Orcutt, will reply., If time permit, the 
following short papers on the “ Fencing of Different Kinds 
of Machinery” will be presented, with a view to 
being collectively discussed on Friday, March s1-~ 
“ Fencing of Steam and Gas Engines,” by Mr. Heary D. 
Marshall; *‘Fercing or Guarding Machinery Used im 
Textile Factories,” by Mr. Samuel R. Platt ; * Protect 
of Lift-Shafts, and Safety Devices in Connexion with 
Lift-Doors and Controlling Gear,” by Mr. Heny C 
Walker ; ‘ Guarding Machine Tools,” by Mr. W. E 
Johnson. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. — Pape by 
Mr. E. Wood. 

Glasgow Architectural Crafismen's Society.—Mr. T 
S. Fraser on “ The Renaissance of Scotland.” 8 p.m 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institutson.— 
Annual dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6 po. 
Builders’ Foremen's Association.—Mt. A. 5. E, Abe 
mann, M. Inst C.E., on *‘ Five thousand miles through 
States of America.” eer 
Institution of Junior En ‘cers. — Visit to the New 
and Washhouses of the Borough of Fulham, Melmoth 
place. 3 p.m. 
Royal Institution. — Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh 0 
“Some Electrical Developments” (II.). 3 p.m. 
Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for sa 
Officers).—Inspection at Lambeth _Disinfecting station, 
Wanless-road, Loughborough Junction. 3 pem. i 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit t0 c 
North British Railway Co.’s Hotel at Waverley. 
Dundee Institute of Architecture. — Visit to Dar 
fermline. 


ern A 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


Architectural Association.—Miss Ethel M. Charles, 
A.R 1.B.A., on ‘‘A Plea for Women Practising Architec- 
ture.” 7.30 p.m, 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Offiicers).— 
Dr. J. Priestley on ‘‘ Sanitary Law,’—II. r i 

She field Society of Architects and Surveyors. —Mr. 
C. Hadfield on *‘ True Building.” ‘ : 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—(Students’ mecting). 
Mr. C. Johnston on ‘*t Some Public Health Aspects of the 
Question of Sewage Disposal.” 8 p.m. 


eee eee 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
January 3a —By Harps & Brapcy (at 


CEILINGS, BULKHEADS, &C.: F. Christic.—Slabs for SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15. Greenwich). l l 

sound-deadening and fire-proofing purposes consist Architectural Association. —Second Spring Visit, to Greenwich.—s, 7, and 9, Royal Hill, f., a fru? 
of silicate cotton laid between expanded metallic the Victoria and Albert Museum and Royal College of LOS, ceseccrercarerssecereseesrerre! vores ag 
sheets and wire net-work with staples and wire Science, Kensington, by permission of the architect, Mr. | 51 Londons’, fag Te OSGaseene ee aaa 465 


45, Point Hill, f., r. 28. e... eesoonoooneoseet”" 

67, A POSET ust. 44 y1Sa BT He 195 x 
r.28 eeeaacweoneaeeanve eoeaegoveeo et 

13 and 15, Norman-rd., u.t. 4th YTS Bt a, 


holders ; a sheet of stout paper may be inserted ae Ae A R.A. 2.30 p.m. 
between the metal and the cotton, and the ribs of |, oon AE cat ae ae ae Rayleigh on 
i } hi. pm. 

SE E sheets are inclined so as to hold ¥ Hart ley College Engineering Society i E N nee 
18,350.—KILNS AND FURNACES FOR CEMENT: Den! a on “Southampton Docks: Past and 

Fellner and Zicgler—The inventors provide a me- ° 

tallic removable head which joins the burning and 

cooling drums, or the burning and drying drums, 

and fit it up with a water-circulating jacket or with 

a fire-resisting lining. 

18,360.—A STAGE FOR USE IN BUILDING, HOUSE 
PAINTING, &C.: M. Sarpy.—The stage is adapted for 
use in repairing and painting staircases, It rests 
upon two cross-bars, which are supported by the 
horizontal bar or arm of a vertical piece or standard, 


evoseee® 
epweaeenet@ @ eevee secsveser? 7% 2 


r. 39% 
17, 19, and 21, Norman-rd., u.t. 40 YTS» gr. Gas R 
T. S8. 10S. cenecceeccecencsees ntt a is 
1, 3, and 5, Dutton-st., u.t. 184 yrs-y BF 11, 106» 31 
Point Hill, f.g.r. 114. 5S., reversion 10 Bod YTS: 410 
12, Earlswood-st., fi, r. 262, snes soeesere'® EN Sho) 
Blackheath.—1, Mildred-villas, f., r. 24h eese 
Lewisham.— 198, Ennersdale-rd., u.t. styTss Bl 
4l. TOS, cocovcenveersonseeseeses veawenoese res? 
By BripoMan & Son (at Waltham Cross). of 
Cheshunt (Herts).—Longtield-lane, closure 
land, 5 a. 2 fe 18 p., fi easeeeene soacccee® 
Longfield-road, moiety of plot of 


21I P.s Foccccevcccrccccsesseces® 
Park-lane, Black Dole Field, 5 0. 


Monpay, FEuRvuARY 17. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. F. W. 
Bedford on “* Baldassare Peruzzi." Illustrated by Lantern 
Slides. 8 p.m. 

London Institution.—Mr. E. Freshfield, F.S.A., O 
: ae in London asa Pastime for a Busy Man.’ 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).— Mr. Cyril 


Davenport, F.S.A., on ‘P 
historic Times —I1, ae Saas Jewellery from Pre- 
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PR 
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ICES CURRENT (Continued) 


houses, u.t. 
isington Loft YTS., RT. 214l., r. 89 
yrs.. ng-rd., f.g-r.’s 280 saa AE £5,250 
Laftingerd Ec., AG ecacesreseseves ae ie reversion : BR 
Thornhill-rd. r.’s 99%, rovers @ weceeees 2 Bes ICKS, &c 
7 YTS. i , ke. .} f.g.r. on in 7 yrs. s Si Dipped Salt š ° 
' Upper Park-st., peppercorn z; revenon an rA GlazedStretchers 
LÅ id aa ET., e in 5,000 Oaa Bane a 12 O O per woop. 
Syren &e., fig.r.'s ar I E E 16 Dan tá sane 1,000 at railway de Petersburg : first vell At per standard. 
. Upper ser Park-st., LET. "aol., reve , reversion in s Double Stretchers 1 j Sa oa i pe iip: yellow deals, 3 in. sd è £ 5. d, 
A Loft Park-st., fg.. aol. reversion in 7 yrs. R le cad O EE S Ssd j 
Rie a rrna Ei po Omaeda 7 SS e E 
4 oo ’ $ 9 3 on °. o o 
d. in Ae raed Lakes hsf. e.r. ól., 6,420 | Two Sides oe 88 n př ee Walesa bp u eis 
Bonuri. ese | Sraya Chan j 7 E E R 
HER ersion in , 1,050 Splays C . eee I5 O ” Battens. . Dy 9 in. RE 15s 0o O 
Gunnersbury. = 14, Th ImRani Burns, 7 YTS... TOOTS Sae a aede. o n P Third yellow unas aes 13 10 o F i o 
pimo Ee SAKER r Pi f., r. 382. coo Woe „Quality 14 O o n Ds in... deals, | 3 in. "by Ir 0 oO 12 : 2 
, ore-st ndD z ” zin bygin. .......... 
Stockwell el~ Hubert-gr. ia ieee $i yrs., gr. Sale cane Dipped ` ” EES an: REDAN - 10 0 1310 © 
anad eek st o te Se E oF eae: o o 
eee ene tal SRR. | SOE aain NSS 
Landor-rd., T's 7h reversion i see e see eonees Bes mes Ballast and ........ 73 Roe » Zing by rtin. 3 ° 
(aioe Eee, pen snipe ao | Best Borland temeni 30°. ga per yard, detvrd, | Second oe ee 
ee re 7 ound Bhie Tias bone ° ay Vek fag Sa 
ile tn acl: -rd., Ben tee r yes eee > Nore. The cement Lime.. F per ton, delivered. x = Saga e by iR age ia 
Surbiton, Surre Ses 18/,, rever- 7 charge for s or lime is P n 3in. by g in. 2 0 14 0 
y B EE eae Grey St acks. Skelan of th itch- -pine : » battens 1? o o e 
sion in gon: gr. igr. Jestes rt St one Lime.. e ordinary Und ‘deals Mi ae E 13 0 @ 
Plaistow. pi CB bly rere er , ’saal,, rever- 590 ourbridge F esessoes I nder 2 in. thick extr. pe ees 919 Oo 10 
igh-st., Egr. 30%, reversi ire-clay i in 1s. od, per Yellow Pi ick extra . 16 0 0 10. e 
YTS. oeeo ry) gr. 302., Sie Aaa) ago 6o sacks, 263. 6d. yard, delivered. B ine— First regul ssacises OR 18 0 Oo 
By HUMBERT ibe se eww’ rsion in 35 5 per ton at rly. dpt. bem in. an gular sizes. o o Ivo 
Se ere d d up).. 32 © o 
Bushey, Herts. —8 re Pure (i (at Waite oe as Pp belies Pee p). peee 1o 2 mae 10 o 
February 5. —By ehao i rere STONE. voce aa rp einen ae seco 22 o o aha P 
.—I04 and 108 e Co. o»oeoo 240 Ancaster i s. d. auri Pine— Plan ents sean ease 24 10 O 26 o 
Whe Gt, sors Fe iene ut. 46} Bath in blocks .... 1 11 per ft.cube serpent and Brads "Sak pa os 3 6 22 p i 
Leytonst Sloe ek CO ar ee “cu Arg = 
Say e Eend i a f s... 3,300 Beer Down Bath 7 i $ 3 , deld. rly. depét. „Smali eine cube erccacee A NER P O 4 6 
Fi Bs NOLDS 24 rinshil Corer n " t Oak Log Cn ot o 
Oy eC 8, Charlotte-st. & Eason, 360 | Brown P ortlar d 3 ei s A Dry Wainscot Logs, per ft. cube . v4 23 0 3 6 
Forest a et Gide J-B sl. A sö Darl Dale i n in blocks 2 2 99 ” inch otras » per ft. sup. as § 9 o 5 6 
93 “Br ley rie r ++ 3,700 | Red rsehill blocks.. 2 4 j S Da T doe os z 
Whatman- EE S T pt 68ł yrs. r. Closeburn ” 2 , a p4 Mahog an do. : (0) 7% ° D 
rd., a plot of esere on > &- Red Red Freest 5 ” adaa y— o o7 8 
333 and 135, S of freehold land .......... H Mansfield ene 2 3 ” ” as ras, Tabasco Pe eh se 
184 185., r. | Stanstead-rd., u.t. 75 Yrs., gr. 395 ard York in bl i 24 ‘9 : Sel inch ....... » per ft. sup. 
Pimli f ig tae che teas 75 YTS» gT. 210 | Hard York 6 a + 2 10 a i e Figury, per M anai o o 
—& a tie ee ee eek tse? eter: sides ” Dry Walnut, American, per y Te = 2 ae S 
se ; eee YTS., 8.1. 12/., r. ader oie bor s. d. Teak, tich » American, per ft. sup. ie N 
ee a < a ce ao eee 
Doretat, Domet Me t 22 yrs., gr. 15l r " 3 i awn both sides zo n i Ae Brepared Fins ro ee Bene 
eee con coulis oa Ki slabs ( es 23 ” jared Flooring— — 
' Ea qt yrs. gr. 1l, ews, stablin esocoa random siz I be ring — ove o 
' g an 425 Ho 2 in. sel es) 1 in. b 3 o0 
P d ham aai E gir ae oe i La pton Wood (tana Bead aan spine a 1 z A _ shot 4 : ae yellow, planed and Per square. $ 
eae me iy i PRENA 305 2 J) is y 7 io. REE Cb ole Crease oer.’ ° 
a Fic Eei e a cane nn is Amon boih ddid. rlydepor. | "È Paper “yellow, planed and ° > C ° 16 6 
. $ HAR j 70 i . . by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
a Bt er ch ae aaa 39 yrs. T sides landings: 2 -7 pèr tt super matched «eset planed and 6 0176 
e M or-rd., PE A ENT E E A ES , 99 3 in. deld. ° z 6i ERP E R A PE 
By Wons! EEE fe yrs., Bo. Spo u ic a T A S a wher pinned aa poe. ice 
Dore Kontra St areno ae Dova), 3co E shot ...... te planed ane OT 
gag Say St. Andrew's. (at wai 670 Kain, by a ek planed and 
3, Gu; chista fas oa ; mates: Sa s, w a SLATES i matched 2: te, planed and O 11 Ọ orn 6 
‘Northam eter., Ut E wee. ie. al ten, ee 305 - 10. : in y 7 in. 
| ge e 4 yrs. .s rh 4l. tos... 110 | 20X 10 best blue B £s d. matched a. white, planed ‘and om 6 o 13 6 
37% eae 15l. . eeeee stores, u.t. 64 305 9? Ea e oo 6 in. at 6d. per square wes o 13 6 
suet Ties Bi Shn T and stable, &c., in rear, u. aga aro bes pe ae ee ee Sic ag ieee aaa o 1s 6 
aa ar I i .dep. 
ephersel, Kent. The er, Sunny wee sale ade pe S e ED a London 
A E Se ete uioie iva è f . 16X bes W ndon 
fast. pray t.—Dover-rd., the Hope Inn sats 20 X 10 st bluePortmadoc ae ” Rolled Steel Railway Wass: 
| iced a ope Inn b. h, 350 fadin ureka un- o Hi n Compound cists ordinary sect s. d. ton. 
» four freehold oe ee ee rox ggreen.... 12 2 6 ‘ Angles, Tees aod » ions 6 2 6 7 ` 
l Febru freehold Gadow Che cccecocccs 1,150 | 20X10 perma ” 7 5 T nary sectio and Channels, rdi 717 6 8 2 6 
jeg» au: amt lai Riper & Son P Pea pes i 280 ne nee erererae ce o ” i Ena itch Plates . eeseeeesne ordi- 17 6 
ne NS. n3 ? ” K ch Plates sesseseoe sanese 71 
Astoa r. 70l. 45. . ary-pl., ut. 30 yrs., l nt n = mdi Columns and Stanchions, 8 4 : 817 6 
apii 31; "Rothschild: g ier Nan g-r. - uding ordinary om 8 15 o 
actions TEL oa 460 T eee 
procad-rent ; Var, Se: Ret lists.—F. ae “fo 620/ B tag \RON— METALS, ERS Ap 
Cte e ir Se shold groundrent jr, for sst plin redoing les at 6 cas Pala ed arr 
or -rent 5 riB alley til per 1,7 o ir aisve'aleieve’e . £ 7 
rental : copyhold ; 1. fi r. for r est Brosel y tues. H S at rl e Crown 8 s. d. 
amum >; u.t. for or lease h ent; eley tiles . 7 per d y. depôt merchant n “Bars, ood o o 8 
3 yrs. for unexpired e old ; e. fi Hip and valley tiles... ` Staff quality . e 10 Ọ 
square ; big ; st. p term ; ° or B valley t 6 per ı, ” ordshire ‘ . i e. 
ai kea omg tet Ha street ; rd. for road ; for per aie Red brows re. per 1000 ae Mild Steel ot Marked È ars". $10 o0 
ue; yd or terrace ; d; sq. f rindled D n or Z. H s . 10 9 9 o 
yd. for yard. cres. fo q. for D 0. (Edward ” ae ig Iron, basi : ae 10 o > 
en am ce. k 
—— r crescent; oy crnamenta D ae s) 57 6 per 1,000 oa aE BERN 9 o0 9 as 
PRIC pe Valey tiles one E ee And upwards, according to eee 
RI CURREN t Red or Mottled Staf. 3 9 a = ” j Ordinary ee g to size and gauge.) © 
"o y Our aim T OF MATER Hi reget Do. oe): j ” iB) 98 » : 20 g. REFERE) e 10 
average pri in this list is to TALS. Vie 5o 9 per 1,000 . ae : Sedaris o9 
ces of ma give, as far ey tiles.. e.. 4 1I ; ” Sheet I g.. - u oo : 
ity and terials, no as possibl esse. per doz » ron, Giir aioe ee 
should be quantity obvious! t necessarily th 1Die, “a | 3 8 ° i A nary quali ised, flat ordi. 12 10 Oo a . 
informati remembered b Aah prices — e lowest. 1r s Ordinary ity.— , ordi- — 
on, y those who make s lact dette wooD n” 3 ft. to Ba 6 ft. by ikt 
ot this E ee 7 eee ee 
BRICKS, &c. 3 Buitpixc Woop.—YgLLOW. Sh k bees a 
Hard Stocks £ s. a. eals: best 3 in. b A cet Pron Galvanised, r aA 14 Bae. ge i 
ret a a A 7 tt 6 per soo a deg er a tper mandard. | Ordinary si eae 
é ,000 alongside, in ri st 3 by 9......000. seses o: s. d. sizes t 
me soo a a , in river, | Battens : be Qevecants oe - 1410 0 O 20 Bessesen 
sumer pee 2 o ad and ya be by 7 in. ‘and 8in., 13 10 O : ó of G 7 y r and 24 g. = 10 0 + > 
Flttons.......... 2 5 “ i n Battens : best 7 in.and 8 in...... = alvanised Corrugated Sheets. - 700 +. - 
Red Wire Cots’ c3 = oi ” $ 24 by 6 and aby 6. «oro 0 ni Ordinary sizes a Ee 18 10 o a : 
Best Fareh woe aa eo a serail g Deals © seconds 010 0 teehee j , Oft. to8 ft. 20 g. n 
Best Red Pe 3120 4 way depot. | Battens: geconds cack: sere ees 7 in. and 8 ia| B ME MET 13 Bees A ee 
Ruabon Facing äi ' $ a ap n are ie 9.10 oless thanbest est Soft Steel ‘Sheets, 6ft bya it poset so ke 
. 39 . 
Stafford prened N, ” . Foreign yah in. and 2 in by sre 1. Bio Oo” sia. ak ft bees F 
Do., Bullnose oes 4 6 6 ’ pE] T in. ao rh i toon a oe 8 O Q 9 È (e) Tr) i 2 thicker ii 12 
t Stourbridge 4 10 ee 1,000 at rail yivin. .... o » 22g.and 24g. $6. a te 
Fire Brick ge ” way depot. Jin. .... +. Oto O more than Cut nails, 3 in. 10 63 ae ee So .- à- ° 
GLAZED Bricks » 4 5 6 Ad ry) Fir ra i "Best middling E E E E i battens (Under are ETETETT ; E (°) é ™ : 
ea and 7) ” ss tio Mpa ay (average i D g At = oS 2 e a usual tradé ex s Se 
oe e 1 e 
Steichen. Seconds o ae of 50 ft. EAD, =. 
ders ........ 13 0 o mall timber (8 in. to 1 Seo epai gua aeaa ee er ton, in 
tam is S n Saree sat ft 40 Shen English, ats. up y's London. 
Double S pees 17 9 g pine timber (30 ft.). a A a ie Ii) 2 15 o 3 15 (e) grok Pipe.. test eevee® eovarvae i 3 oO O e 4 d. 
Double mo 19 5 7 ” White OINERS’ Woon. eer eescee 30 0 g b o ine- Sheet— EETETETETETT es... 3 me è RARA : 
se aie s " ‘s 3in. by Ti ie, d ae ere a E 
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Spayn Ciamired, °° Co ea a E A 48 Braces ee perlb, o ro 
WINS 6.4.4.0. 20 0 " Py battens, a} in. and: in. b ce F © o 20 pA : Bu s. aoe : 1 3 oe 
9 n hird yellow 3,in. 7 in. lo © 18 20 ong Sheet.. ee >. œ 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS, AN 


D PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous iseuce. ) 


Nature of Work. 


*Laying-out Pleasnre sound COO 000 00a POO COs OPO OORCER TONLE EOH ES 
*Proposed Public Offices... 
‘New Town Hall 000000 000000 000008000 000 ces ODE CO OER HES OAR EOE OO BESS 


PEOD EHH FOS DOR eee EHEOHDOHEEEECE Goetene 


ee ee ee -a 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


Po:ice Station, Hurst, near ARON acd cee 
Two Cottages, Gelly Burn, Downfield... ecules jessecass 


Additions to House, Carlton. Skipton essers. Soasi 
Two New Roads, Bordesley Green EEEE A 
House, Brinton-terrace, SU EE EA 
Road 8toue, &c. .. PETE 
Rewers, &c., Hather; ton-atreet 
House, ’Pitglassie, 
Bridge Works .. COO AMPH ont ee nge ser POCCOHEOE DOCH EHEOHOE 
Auction Mart, Combi, "Elgin, N.B. $846 seseonsse 


erogtcaveser 


000000 COO OFe COR dOR ORS LeANOS 


PCORCOOEOL Ose rHEOHE HE ESHEEEHCUESEOROE BELLE 


Road Works, Moortown f 
Additions to Baths, Main-street .. 
“Yearly Contracts .., TE 

Reading Room, &c., Abercanaid .. ERTE OPE sig 


eee egeasecece POCKET oe eAOOEOHEe: 


eCGr ene @ ete se 


Surveyor’ a Materials = waiaesass 
Sewers, &c., Short Heath, near Birmingham . pinusceats 
Broken Granite (5, 782 tons) CRE RUT RII TEg 
Retaining Walls .. AEE TETI LLAETTEIIETIKIERATITIKIAAITEILILILITEO 
House, Seascale, Cumberland.......... 
Sewer Works... . 
Alterations to Shops, Westgate. OG eni 
Well Stoking | anitsi, 
Alterations to Chapel, “Garnfach, ‘Nantyglo. whibueaiwents 
Road Metal, &c No rthants FCOOEE TAHOE FOE RED EOHOOR POE HED CEPSO- 
Kebuailding Badee COCO HO HOE OHD OEE LOEOOEHOO COT OOH EOEEAELOL 
Chapel, Pontardawe, ‘Wales sabeuseint 
Fencing Recreation Ground, at Cty. Sohl., Pontypridd 
Pair Villas, Linden-road, Halifax Bih 
Additions to Workhouse, Beeston-road ..... on oues. 
Sewernge Works, James, &c. Streets New Treilegar.. sè 
lotr ria to Schools, Ogmore Vale, Wales .....0cccce 
wv ng LALATLITIETELILELILTETTTILTELII I] 
Paving Works, Eigħtlanda-road. aeonveescucscceneceroce soseeass 
Whinstone, &c. 
Broken Granite, (1,200 tons) . 
‘Cleaning University College Hospital. EEES E sasn 
Surveyor's Materials, Lewes .. eneecceececce 
Workshops, Brunswick-terrace, Gateshead ...0.s00..+.. 
‘Coarse Bacteria Beds se leas oe. 
*Wrought-fron Fencing and Gates, Oak Fencing, ‘&o 


©690FS0 C08 0OO DeEeeEreer 


SCO CCC OSHC DT LePOOES 


RPOHCCOH HHH CEH OOH ORS OEE HHESHOHOH BOE 


Lt a Gee 


Alterations to Schouls, St. Peter's, a visn ‘invitins 
Offices, Darlington eono ALERE EZ TIKEETEETTETITTTETTET EALER] 
Granite and Slag (2,900 tons) teas 
Paving, &c., The Fairfield, Newoastle Emlyn, “Wales 
Sewers, &c., East Morton ....ccccccssseeee eestaas aia 
Surveyors Materials en S Kegs peesiascehideuas 
Road Materials seduwaxariiee 
Water Supply Works, Thornton- in- "Lonsdale sceriewsi 
Road Works, Merrow TETTI Oooposottonsocsons»o sepootoccssto 
Sewerage Worke, OverDOEy srssseeseeen EEE damian dys 


Two Storage Reservoirs ...........ccosccscsceescssccsccecevcess 
Additions to 8chool ...... 


SHOOAODREO OOOO EEOD EHH CELE EMC OALES 


Seweraze Worke, Minworth . BET, 
Additions to Schools, Kent street, » Fortsea .. TA 
Street Works, Albert-street, &c. ETT 
‘Supply of Portland Cement aa aen 
tAlterations to Sanitary Arrangements at DEME 
Water Supply Works ........ sssoagosoetaeatonosopessresoseooo 
tRoad Making and Paving Works SOOPER OOO OOEOE CRO SOSEEV8 Seen: 


COCo pd eer epersehan deters 


‘Waking-up Roads ... 

"Supply of Road Materials and Works.. ewaegreanesvbaee 

‘Annual Contracts 

‘Rustic Thatched Refreshment Kiosk ‘and ‘Bandstand 
‘Draivage Works ia CO COCCHE CEC EOS 
Water Supply Works, Leighton Buzzard” 

Caat-fron Pipes (260 tous) x AA 
Police Station, Helston, Cornwall TET 
Annual Contracts (Roa Materials) vcs ccccosccoeeeee: 

*Annua) Contracts (Works and Materials) . ‘ngneisbbaaeheedes 
*New Custom Huuse, Manchester ...,....c.cecesscecosese s>.. 
‘Annual Cc otracts 

‘Artizans’ Dwellings, Citv- road . 
‘Receiving Wards, &c., at Iufirmary . sidteta cvabcuiyeseaes: 
rublic Otf-es .. 

Paving Jubilee- street and Turner-strect orres insaat 
Keectric Genera: ing Station and Off 28 .....cc...cccccess. 
“Supply of Mat riais nud Works ee..s..e.esoeossooeeso ses. 


eos tee sOeoeesere 
POF THO FOS HEK ESRD T+ Oe 


eCetentoer oes 


+ SOR OOK CAP ERFOREF OR TOS eHEEaee- 


SOHO ea ORF oherenegeraregee: 


CA eeetHoeseree sete 


Extension of Union Workhouse u. TENA Uduveaassaue 
‘Laying Sewers and other Works ,.......... oF aise das 
‘Public Holl. Forest Gate.. euesedoutiocsive 


Lecture Hal Deron, nenr Morecambe rere 


A a Y ame 


Surveyor’s Materials... ...... satsrceseccearcesce a| Bury (Lancs) Corporation ......c0-.- 


.| Birmiogham ee eikdeweneee: 


(EE E Middlesbro’ RD. e.” SCOdcereadncerOGanete 


| Messrs. Mew, Langton, & Company 


COMPETITIONS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Aldershot U.D.O. OXTTITITTTILEIIIIEZIII 
0. 
Harrogate Corporation cece seeeesoe 


Designs to 

Premiums. be deliverec 
207., 10. and BL 090000000000 000 000 000 008 000600000 Cad 000 000 LIT ETTETTTTTILTITITTTITTT Mar, 1 
1002., 76l. and 602. 000000 5000060020080 0E 0000000000 S8008 000 000 OOH R0S HOF tentoerecoseCeres | e 299 


150l., 100., and 75L POOOOCOOCOCOOOCOOOOOCOOOOOOCOOCOCOOOCOOGOCOOOOOGOODOOGOSOp 000000 eee rages j May 14 


eee eee EO lee 
ere art annem, 


CONTRACTS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Dundee Water Commissioners ..... 
Benfleldside U.D.C. PITY TT ttt it 
Oldham Corporation  ....ccccecceccees 
Mr. J. A. SHngsoy ........ccccercccese. 


Walaall pomorar on OHeove $60 COO REESE 
Ilkley U.D. € 

Northern Auction ‘Company, Ltd. 
south Dublin R. D. C. CLIITTAZIKIIIIAJ 
Stokesley R D. C. TIETIILLLIIEITLLLITIE] 
Leeds Guardians 
Glasgow Corporation AIRTER 
B rough of Hampstead .,....... osos. 
Merthyr Tydfl U.D C...........ccc008: 


*SO PO COePosesasardae 


Bridga District Comncil sesse o 
| Bebington (Cheshire) U.D.C. ..... 
Aston Manor U.D.C. 
Horncastle (Lincs) R D.C, ....,.ce00. 
Radstock (Somerset) U.D.C..... 
Miss Hodgs m.. YT TTI ET ETT Tie 
Criccteth (Wales) V.D. Cr, aisea 
Huddersfield Corporation ....0.... 

| Leamington Corporation „seses... 


ee CO CCECCRROCOE, 


| Hardingssone RDU aintean 
Willenhall UDO ssitosicoissicsoesisss 


9920006 


Holbeck Guardians PETET 
Bedwellty U. D. C, oe o-o COSCO reer Oe ee 
Llangeinor Scho l Board Kae: uals 
Leyland (Lancs.) U.D C........ccceoes 
Dewshury Corporation  ...cccccscsess 
Ayr Town Council 
Sihsey (Lincs.) R.D.C. . 
The Committee .. Sisesti 
East Sussex Pan Council. OE 
Hendon U.D. C. 

London County Council .. envisacsinaan 


Weardale & Shildon Water Co. ... 
Nowark B.v.C 


Keighley B. DC... 
Hawteopatall (Lanes.) “Corporation 
Penarth U, D. C. YTETIVICTII IT LY TITY) 
‘settle R. D.C. LEEK KEEZTIITIIETEEKEIZTITELTEE] 
(Wuildford R.D.O.  ......cccscccesccncercs 
Tewkesbury R.D C AE 
Rathgate ( N.B.) Town Council as 
Jarrow School Board . 
Castle Bromwich U. D.C. 
Portsmouth School Board sses... » 
Stanley (Durham) U.D.O, .......000 
London County Council .eccsccscves: 
Shoreditch @nardians ....ssossessasse 
Cannock (Staffs) B. D.C, ce, .ccsccsseee 
Barnet U.D.C. 
W oud Green U. DON serssseiisiarcosei 
do œ 
Hackney Borough Council ...cccoees. 
‘Tonbridge U. D.C. eesssssssesssosossoaoo 
Bognor U.D.C., .esessssssssoseossseses.. 
Liusdale U.D.C. OOO ROK EOFADERSCE OEBete.9 | 
do. 


900 +00 086 CHO GOOCH THe 


© C60 C0 SHR CFO Phone H OR LaE8e 


etoaseneseges 


BOC CREECH ee: 


i Th dL nkek tdi Medak dade 


St. Marylebone ounsi E OE 


Commissinners of H.M. Wark &c 
Tottenham U D.C, Satu Saws 
Borongh of Shoreditch . ; 
Wandsworth & Clapham Union . 
New Maldon U.O.C. . 
Metropolitan ae of Stepney! 
West. Ham Council <a 
Hornsey U.D.O. ...cccccecsvcevesceecees 
Newmarket Union  .....ccccssseverses 
‘lewkesvury &.D.C, .... vee 


verene 


Tenders to 
Forms of Tender, &c , Supplied by be delivered 
E. Littler, Architect, Couaty Offices, Preston......ccccocccssescossccces. | Feb. 18 
A. W. Bradley, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Bury ...........s-esees o0. do, 
G. Baxter, Civil Engi ineer, 93, Commercial-street, Dundee ........ do. 
J. B. Parker, Civil É akineer. ‘Post Office Chambers, Newcastle do. 
R. A. Pickering, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Oldham ..........0:..,- do, 
J. Hartley. Architect, Skipton > 60608606 080 OO OOF COR OOE 000 000 Og nes er do, 
City Engineer, Town Ball, Birmingham susboluwesecbatsuenaunsesacateees do. 
Walsh & Nicholas, Architects, Halifax . . $900 Pec ees seneeoceces do. 
W. H. Dixon, Surveyor, Kirby-in-Cleveland, Stokesley ............. do. 
J. R. Cooper, Borough Offices, laa OG COPOCOH SHE HSE COROHO CES CO ESERTED ORE do. 
Duncan & Son, Architects, Turriff .........ccecccccscscsecssccsccoccseccsvee se do. 
Surveyor, Counct! Offices, Ikley POE U UTTER rier ry iriy ri TETI Feb, 19 
C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgin e @€@0 -eetsveg (EE eeP eG ee eeOeeteeece 200008 G0g Sees do, 
T. J. Byrne, 1, James'-street, Dublin .............. .. do. 
W. H. Dixon, Burveyor, Kirby-in-Cleveland, near Stokesley R60 0 do, 
P. Robinson, Architect, 72, Albion-street, Leeds . geaabsucensesvacecens do, 
J. Lindsay, City í hambers Glasgow roe C00 Ch Cee ORE OReOerorcroreaeves do. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hampatead. ETE TE do. 
T A. Rees, Town Ball, Merthyr .. EIEEE TIIETZ ETITI iT ri erieriryy yyy i Feb. 20 

C. M. Davies, 112, High-atreet, Merthyr ... . KA do, 
Lemon & Blizard, Architects, Castle- ne. Southampton Mn estas do. 
W. J, Watson, Architect, Benvenue. Rostrevor ... .....«........, do, 
A. Bromley, Engineer., Radnor Chambers, Folkestone osses.. do. 

T. Sproat, 6, Castle-street, Liverpool... ....cc.ccssecsecosscerccccescescessese do. 
‘| Surveyor, Council House, Aston Manor ....... siaotisr isare oho eE do. 
J. E. Chatterton, Council Offices, Horncastle ...se.seses sesso seeccecee do. 
G. H. Gibson, Surveyor, Radstock .. caveat do. 
G. Boyd, Civil Eogincer, 83, Queen-street, Whitehaven ............ do. 
M, Williams, Surveyor, Criccieth...... .. sie .cdv ossassoosescoosososoe | POD. 21 
| Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Huddersfield oe eraso, do. 
W. de _ Nornanvtle. Civil Engineer, T. wn Hall, Leamington .. do. 
Bar . Bryant, Brynmawr, Wales +O EFBOR 8H IPH 60 90E OHO OOF OOD FOOTER FOR TILIKI do. 

J. Haviland, 2, St. Giles'-square, Northampton... ....ce.cccccossecc, do. 
F. E. Fellows, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Willenhall.................| Feb, 28 
W. W. Williams, Architect, 63, Wind-street, BWANSOR ..c.ccrcecee:: do, 
A. O. Evans, Architect, , Pontyprid d oneni ssaaedaeeae: do, 

A. G. Dalzell, Architect, 15, Commercial-street, Hattar saesatesty do, 
T Winn & Sons, Architects, 92, Alblon-street, Leeds s.ro.: do. 

J. H. Lewis, Civil Engineer, Blackwood, MOn ss.eesss souusesesdossssos.- do. 
T. J. Thomas, Architect, Bridgend... . seusia wee! do, 
W. Wrennall, Engineer, '9, Harrington- street, "Liverpool cee reeveees do, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Dewsbury TETT da, 
A. Stevenson, Road Survevor, i, Cathcart-atreet, Ayr vatees sencee do. 
J. M 3impe n, Council Offices, BÍDSOY eseo.sossesee ceseccsovistcens do. 
Hoapital, Gower-street, Ww „U. LETEZETT EL) PRY Ya . do. 
F. J. Wood, Civil Engineer, County Hall, LOWES .c.c, cecccccsscesse Feb. 28 
L H. Armour, 16, West-street Gateshead ............ secoveccrecccereee | BOD. 34 
Council's Engineer, Public Offices, Hendon, N. We. haaturcn do. 
Park's Department, 11, Regent-atreet, S. W do, 
James & Morgan, Architects, Charles-street Chambers, Cardi do. 
W. T. Jones. 74, North Billev, Durham e scceccoscesegcsoser. do, 
R. Oakdeo, junr., Surveyor, Kirkgate, Newark ........ccccee ae ees do. 
T. Thomas. Surveyor, Newcastle Emlyn. ...... do. 
H. M. Bullerfield, Civil Engineer, 3, Laythorpe-ter., “East ‘Morto: do. 
Rorough Surve yor, Rawteaostall oo oo 0000 ee OOs 000 00020004. 00000000000000 do, 
R. T. Evans, Civil Engineer, Cardiff .......cescsesescccccccsecesee-ovences do. 
T. A. Foxcroft, Town Hall, Settle... sbcatiuiverdaaiat Gad do, 
J. Anstle, Surveyur, Commercial- road, Gulldford.. di Nice ba A do, 
H. A. Badham, Conncil Ottices, Tewkesbury ...... sse nesese secese: do, 
naw & Morton, Engineers, 128, Wellington-street, Glasgow .. r do. 
T. H. Spencer, School Board Ottices, Jarrow ... . df paraan do. 
Willcox & Raikes, Engineers, 63, Temple-row, Birmingham ... Feb. 2% 
A. H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge Junction, Portamouth, esseere: do. 
J. Routledge, Surveyor, Council Offices, Stanley see sessen do, 
Manager, Works Department, Balvedere- road, S. Ww... wi do. 
F, J. Smith, Architect, Parliament Mansions, Victorla- st., 3. W | Feb. 26 
W.E. Rogers, Engineer. Anson-street, tp abl Oe eeeseeneteeescecvereees do. 
Council's Surveyor, 40, High-street, Barnet .. sdiwnannevalucevanseusees do. 
Council’s Surveyor, ‘Towa malls Wood Green . wbedesuuscsexdsvagseeses tees TA 
0. 
Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E.....ccccocossssseooee ses Feb. 27 
Council's Surveyor, Tonbridge Castle .. OET shecusous vauevacns do. 
Council's Engineer. High-street, Bognor... seveserecceesee | Fob. 28 
Sands & Walker, Engineers, , Angel row, Nottingham red eoiiseis isdk A 
0. 
O. Caldwell, Architect, Victoria-sqnara, Penzance assores cees do. 
Council’s Engineer, Lown Hall, Marylebone-lane, W. esseere. Mar 1 
oO 0. 
Collector's Office. Custom H: use, Manchete", Winia | Mae a 
Tne Clerk, 712, Higħ-rosd, Tottenham ..,.....ccccccsscecosccescecee sesso Mar. ¢ 
R. Pinmbs, 13 Fiizroy-sqnare, W., scene do. 
Lansdell & Himaon, Architects, 65 Bisinghall- -atreet, "EC. a Mar. 5 
Surveyor, 7, Market-place, New Maldon... PER do 
Borough Engineer, 15 Great Alle-street, Whitechapel, E. sse | Mar. 10 
Borengh Enginear, Town Hall, West Ham. È... eee Nie Mar. il 
Counci’s Engineer Southwood- lano, Highgate, Ne ss danais Mar. 12 
Holiand & Sons, Architects High. street, Newmarket . viirsavi Mar. 17 
Council's Clerk, Tewkesbury ..,... .. pias tua bops Mar. 24 
J. W, Acock. Are hitect. 14. Wormw. wA- ‘street, EC. VOEE No date 
A. Gorton, Architect, 24, the Crescent, Morecambe EE do. 
F. M. Lockwood, architect, Bundoran o a eN ' dv. 
Surveyor, Wortley Mineral Estate eee , Bank: atreet, , Sheffield do. 
J. Stalker, Architect, Kendal rere e 
0. 


[See also next page. 
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THE BUILDER. 


SE m 


Nature of Appointment. 


ee 


Quantity Surveyor eoceete OO Sr BHT SOO EOHOHRSSHORSOHEREO TRE SOOT EBE LE 
*Clerk of the Works SFeeesessore® SeeeOdenaee. 
*Temporary Assistants, County Surveyor’s Office........ 


SFr SOS eeneeFegseoses 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


} 
By whom Required. | Salary, oer 
St. Pancras Council ees eG osotto LIZE Not stated eC eeeesarace SFO POO EOS SOOCHSRESEHH SOS SHEE s + 0. CSSTHHHSCOCEOS SHH CHS SOHREHH SESE EETEFEEe Feb. 19 
Brynmawr School Board......... .....: 2L 10s. per week............ 8008000 He 060608 OOR BOSSES Hs FOF DED COELHO TEOCEHR TED FEROS OOD Feb. 20 
Metropolitan Asylums Board ...... T. Duncombe Mann, Offices of the , Embankment, E.C.......| Mar. 3 
Essex County Council ............. oveee| Sl. POF WOOK COCN........cc00:. coscscsercecscscsersnssecetenscecseesessescrscsrssssescee] NO date 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viil. x. xii. £ xxii. Public Appointments, xvi. & xxii. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


15 02. thirds ....6.-eeesseneereeees 23d. per ft. delivered. 
, fourths ....... Veyedaenens’ aid. os 4 
21 02. thirds .... 0. cece ee cece ce eve - 3 d. ” ” 
ao nc See eee . 33d. » zÀ 
26 oz. thirds .....esssoseeesesereee 4łd 5; z 
p fourths onssa. cece eee cee aid. ,, i 
32 OZ. thirds aegis ood en gid. n s3 
po fourths oo. eee cece ee ee eee sid. ,, 5 
Fluted sheet, 15 OZ... s.. 0 ss eeeeeeee 34d. > 3 
E E ee er ree 43d. z yi 
} Hartley's Rolled Plate .......... agd.,, "i 
A n j er ee aged. sg, vs 
} o ” i da S a cai aid. s zy 
OILS, &c. 4s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...........- per gallon o 2 8 
se »» in barrels .......... i o 2. 
baa Sage » indrums .......... ii o 21I 
Boiled A „ i pipes... ji O 210 
S » in 1S Fe E ji o 211 
ee? ay in drums .......... ‘4 Oo 38 
Turpentine, in barrels ... Macau + Oo 2 6 
j in drums eesse sees eees og o 2 8 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton 21 o o 
Red Lead, Dry divs sataceneecen chews i 21 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty .............. percwt. o 8 6 
Stockbolm Tar ........+.ceccees per barrel 1 12 o 
VARNISHES, &c. 
Per gallon. 
s. d. 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. o 16 6 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 o o 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 0 16 o 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ o10 6 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
WOLK va be cae eae Ones wera Seam. “OCTO.6 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 016 o 
Best Hard Cupal Varnish for inside work...... 1 0 o 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... 016 o 
Extra Pale Paper Varnish .. ........0..-5.24. O12 O 
Best Japan Gold Size ........- ..... Hashen wider oo 6 
Best Black Japan ........sceceseee pec: esses O16 0 
Oak and Maboguny Stain ...........0.6. os. 0 9 O 
Brunswick Black ..... Sen e wena ata ts iures . 0o86 
Berlin Black .....essensosssesesesesorssseeso o 16 o 
A T. E es die Geareretee Paral eer 010 0 
Best French and Brush Polish ................ O16 O 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. H. P. (Below our limit.) A. W. B.--S. FE. H. 
{Amounts should have been stated.) 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. ' 

We cannot undertake to veturn rejected communi- 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

„Any commission to ascontributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory, The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor, 


TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
tood., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. } 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BALHAM.—For the erection of two shops and premises 
on the site of 279, Balham High-road, for Mr. H. W. 
Nightingale. Mr. Horace E. Rossiter, architect, 6r and 

' ry-lane, London. Quantities by Mr. Frederick 
G. Fletcher, 6x and 62, Chancery-lane, W.C 


. 
— 


Stonework Saving if 
in Bath Stone 

Portland. used 
F. and H. Higgs.......... £2,790 . LB 
» Carmichael ............ 2,588 ‘ 20 
J.A Bartram ............ 2,538 ; 43 
Lathey Bros............006 2,537 : 25 
arrett & Son ............ 2,450 a 36 
W. Lorden & Son ..... .. 2,322 x 23 
Tippi aor aaa rrara 2,200 E 23 
Linet eonda eeuen 2,1 30 


i 36 e.. 
* Accepted (using Bath stone) at £2,106. 


CLONMEL (Co. Tipperary).—For sanitary improvements, &c., at workhouse. Mr. E. A. Hackett, engineer 


County Surveyor :— 


Section 1. 


— Drainage. 
£ s d. 
$ SP Goad. ooer tees or E Ener Eai 570 o o 
Blake ovate deta ee vies Sag eee aE 582 2 9 
McGuire & Gatchel]l ............ ... 591 17 © 
Te. Se W Littlea aeaxnenee ewes 433 10 6 
Cleary & Co. ..essosososesesosessesa.. 712 5 6 
B: White o. seas tewinra o ranee ki 603 13 5 
R. Costelloe, Waterford ................ *430 9 I0 
Power & Son .......- 000 ceceeeeceess — 
Danl. Hayes. 4 -cntie setantaus 462 7 0 
Wm. Baird cos ie65 nesses koe oeaaes 725 6 o 
H. Bates, Clonmel... .......... 00.0 .e ee 506 18 o 
Clure & Son.. venae ise eta aise 464 11 10 
Jo Hindy. sees kins wocccien wy Mack Fels — 
J, Kennedys kaise dca eke. | anes a8 474 17 4 
Engineer's estimate .............--ceee 518 rr 1 


| 


Section 2. Sections 3 & 4. Sections 5 & 6. 
Water Supply. Plumbing. Building. 

£ s d. £ S. d. £ s.d. 

725 0 o 400 o o goo 0 o 

781 18 10 289 14 4 979 5 8 
* 789 14 5 354 19 1 — 

731 B 2 294 10 9 919 3 4 
1,028 11 7 328 5 0 958 16 9 
1,010 7 2 338 16 ı 1,015 1: O 

711 17 6 *280 2 1 — 

770 6 7 278 14 8 — 

553 7 7 281 17 9 a 

879 1 2 314 16 6 — 

5 = *go5 16 7 
= — 9206 o 2 
— 282 18 8 — 

818 t7 7 340 6 3 1,093 6 3 

762 1 o0 293 9 4 620 17 6 


(Section 2, Water Supply, to be readvertised for tender.) 


BOX (Wilts).—For alterations to Sunnyside, for Mr. 
D. G. Bingham. Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., archi- 
tect, Corsham. Quantities by Messrs. Pinks & Watson, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. : — 


Light & Smith...... £3,069 | H. Hoskings, Hun- 
R. E. D. Rudman .. 2,870 gerford* .......- £2,430 
Hayward & Wooster 2,543 


BRADFORD (Wilts).—For the erection of new stable 
buildings at The Hall, for Mr. J. Moulton. Mr. Harold 
Brakspear, F.S.A., architect, Corsham. Quantities by 
Messrs. Pinks & Watson, Parliament Mansions, Victoria- 
street, S.W.:— 

R. E. D. Rudman .. £2,127 | Hayward & Wooster, 
E. Chancellor 2,120 | Bath* 


esso o . eceso csooooo oo 


CANTERBURY .—For the erection of sanitary con- 
veniences, Burgate-street, for the Corporation. Mr, 
A.C. Turley, C.E., Tudor Chambers, Canterbury :— 

A. J. Brewster .. . £298 o| H. J. Smith, Stone- 
C. Mount ........ 290 19 | street, Maid- 
W. J. Adcock .... 290 0 Stone” ...... e... £244 18 


CHIPPENHAM (Wilts).—Accepted for erection of 
new residence, for Mr. Edwin Slade. Mr. Harold 
Brakspear, F.S.A., architect, Corsham. No competi- 
tion :— 


R. E. D. Rudman, Chippenham .......... 41,993 


CRUMLIN (Mon.).—For the erection of a house for 
Dr. Frost, Lianlulleth, Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, 


Abercarn :— 

M. Jenkins........ £689 o| Davies Bros., Aber- 

W. T. Morgan .... 612 to] carn* .......... 4540 o 
Ellis Williams .... 547 10 


DEVIZES.—For alterations to Brownston House for 
the Misses Milman. Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., 
architect, Corsham. Quantities by Messrs. Pinks & 
Watson, Parliament Mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. :— 


Hayward & Wooster £2,666 | R. Rudman, Chip- 
Light & Smith...... 2,318 penham®* ........ 42137 
H. Hoskings ...... 2,150 


HATIFIELD.—For the erection of new infirmary for 
women at the workhouse, for the Hatfield Union. Messrs. 
Chas. Smith & Son, architects, Reading :—- 


Stephens, Bas- Hardy Bros.. £2,252 o o 
tow, Co., | Viney & Stone 2,214 0 o 
Ltda ee. 42,801 o oj F. G. Minter 2,207 o o 

Perry Bros... 2,650 o o| Maple & Co.. 2,187 0 o 

Chas. Jackson 2,620 1: 6| Norris & Son 2,180 o o 

John Appleby 2,534 o o; Mussellwhite 

Gen. Builders, Son...... 2,177 0 0 
Ltd. .....- 2,431 o o G. Jackson 2,167 v o 

Coulson & T. H. Coleman 2,146 o o 
Lofts ...... 2,415 © o! Wm. Wade .. 2,130 0 o 

S. Redhouse, Ekins & Co... 2,103 0 o 
SEN, seer 377 4 9 Wilkinson 

W.M.Butcher 2,372 16 4, Bros. ...... 2,098 o o 

Wm. Howard 2,345 15 o: W.G. Dunham 2,066 10 o 

Miskin & Sons 2,343 o o! Sam. Worboys, 

Wm. French.. 2,313 4 3| Potter's Bar, 

Dupont & Co. 2,275 o o' Middlesex * 2,06) o o 

Willmott & 

Sons ...... 2,255 © o 


HAVERHILL (Suffolk).—For the erection of houses 
offices, and stores, High-street, for Messrs, Greene, King» 
& Sons, Ltd. Mr. A. Ainsworth Hunt, architect, Sud- 
bury. Quantities by Mr. E. Underwood, 3, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London :— 

Coulson & Lofts.... £2,086 | Mason & Sons, Ha- 
Kerridge & Shaw .. 1,900 verhill® .......... £1,783 
C. Runnacles 1,897 


oeease 


== =. 


HULL. —For additions to schools, Chapman-street, for 
the Kingston-upon-Hull School Board. essrs. Gelder & 
Kitchen, architects, Lowgate, Hull :— 

lackburn & Son, Carlyle-street, Hull.... 43,785 


ILFORD.--For the erection of dwelling-house and 
stabling, Ley-street, Ilford, for Mr. E. E. Wood. Mr. 
Horace E. Rossiter, architect, 6t and 62, Chancery-lane, 


........ £886 17 | Cole & Mundy* .. £879 o 


ILFORD.—For the erection of dwelling-house, Auck- 
land-road, Ilford, for Mr. J. Mumford. Mr. Horace E. 


Rossiter, architect, 61 and c2, Chancery-lane, London .— 
J. Leggett .......... Zf40| J. A. Bartram® ...... z 
Cole & Mundy........ 570 


ILFORD.—For alterations and additions to No. 8, 
Brisbane-road, for Dr. Albert Smith. Mr. Horace E. 
Rossiter, architect, 61 and 62, Chancery-lane, London :— 

Cole & Mundy* ........- sreski AT 4250 


LONDON.—For a new block of workmen's dwellings 


in Northwold-road, Stoke Newington. Mr. R. Langton 
Cole, architect :— 

Dore Bros. ......-. £6,855 | Colls & Sons ...... £6,647 
Woodward & Co. .. 6,840 | Clarke & Bracey* .. 6,393 
Lawrance & Sons .. 6,695 


LONDON.—For the erection of a new police-court at 
Westminster, for the Metropolitan Police. Mr. J. Dixon 
Butler, Police Surveyor :— 


Credit. 
. é £ 
Foster & Dicksee ........ JS saaara 16,692 
Lascelles & Co. ............ 20 sori sie 14,990 
Lids S SONG: senene ae Se tues 14,200 
athey Bros. 2... .ccccese es 4O severe 13,98 
Leslie & Co. essees onena 20 sesei ; oe 
H. Lovatt ...... E 100 . 13,650 
Shark, Patrick & Son ..... a oS. aae e 13,490 
Higgs & Hill ......... Kade 250. aa 12,9 54 
Holloway Bros. .......... 40: Gains 12,950 
We Parker ea desc ie iegh. ane SS: ghey 12,835 
Grover & Sons ............ BS waa oi 12,795 
H. J. Williams ............ -o 12,500 
C. Ansell 2 cine dares: 149 12,311 
Lawrance & Sons ....-...05 JO scs 12,399 
Ashby & Horner Re re ae HOS is ues 12,060 
F. F. H. Higgs ......... TS. sisses 11,973 
LONDON.—For the erection of a manager's house 
Mill-lane, Bromlev-by-Bow, for Messrs. Kemball, Bishop, 
& Ae ne Don Wigg. Oliver, Hudson, & Co., 
architects, 80 man-street, E. Quantıti ; 
aoe & Son :— f EERS ease 
. E. Weston ...... 41,315 | Sparks & Sons...... 
Snewin Bros. & Co. Aer Lark & Son aese ae 
Hawkey & Oldman 1,120 | t. & F. J. Wood .. 1.009 
J. & H.Cocks...... f,099 | Johnson & Son... "097 
Chapen & Newman 1,048 | Shurmer & Son .... 994 
Oulthwaite & Co... 1,097 | Wilkinson Kros. .... 927 


LONDON.—For the erection of new offices and care- 
taker's lodge, 3s Mill-lane, Bromicy-by- Bow E., for 
Messrs. Kemball, Bishop, & Co., Liu. Messrs. Wi 
Oliver, ‘Hudson, & Co., architects, 80, Leman-street oR 
Quantities by Messrs. Stanger & Son :— ai 
3. E. Weston 


EE 42,471 | Snewi : 
J. & H. Cocks...... aa ie aia . gee 
Chafen & Newman., 2,346 | F. & F. J. Wood) 3° 
Hawkey & Oldman 2,320 | Wilkinson Bios. , ri 
Outhwaite & Co. .. 2,267 | Shurmer & Co. tees as 
Sparks ...cceceseen 2,250 | Johnson & Sons .... ne 


[See aiso next tage. 
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MERTON TARR Ot La —For a small house in 


PURLEIGH (Essex) For, the erection of a bridges | THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lu 


Dorset-road. e Quartermain, architect, į for the County Council. Mr. P. J. Sheldon, C.E., County 
Merton :— Offices, Duke-street, Chelmsford 
Bargais & Sons, builders, Wycliffe-road, $: Rayner ........ S771 16 Smith & Son . -»-4573 © FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS or 
imbledon®.......cccceces oc ccceccecce 4985 Parmenter...... 579 o BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Wat fing 


and Preserving Building Materials 
SNARESBROOK (Essex). — For -alterations to the | -—————————__--_-——_ 
Cuckfield Hotel, for Mr. F. D. Wymer. Mr. J. M. H. HAM HILL STONE 


NATLAND (Westmorland).— For the execution of 


waterworks for the South Westmorland Rural District 
GI d- 
cnal M Wm. Harrison, engineer, 1, Hind-street, x adwell, architect, Boston House, 63 and 64, New Broa DOULTING STONE, 
Evans, Jones, & Co. ......0ccecceecceceece 4537 The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


Tank and Pipelaying. 
William Carradice, Fellside, Kendal........ 4344 epang Aie Doniin salt co et Co) C. Trask è Sa 
STONEHAVEN, N.B.—For the reconstruction of the: Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


Irregular Casings. 
parish church, Dunnottar. Mr. Y. P. K. Young, archi- 


Blakeboro, Brighouse, Yorkshire .......... 24 tect aa Tavs reel. Pe T: | a 
, 42, Tay-stre rth :— London nt :—Mr. E. A. Willis 
Masonry.—Smith & Co., Stonehaven, N.B. £1,124 4 10 ‘ ma. 
Jaini. — Thomson & Sons, Stonehaven, t16, Craven-street, Strand. 
PAIGNTON (Devon).—For execution of Waterworks, | Plumbi o —È. 'Pithie, Stonehaven, N. B ai ge ae As _ ? 
&c. (Contract No. 2), for the Urban District Council. Mr. Plastering. —J. Valentine, Stonehaven. N.B. ue I é agia, Ray tes ae Metallic lan 
m. Vanstone, engineer, Paignton. Quantities by Slating.—R. Burness, Stonehaven, N.B. .. 99 9 o Poul pany ° enn), Office, 4, 
engineer :— Glazing.—Mason & Son, Aberdeen ....-... 48 9 oultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fy 
i damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 


e West.. £58,245 5 9 


Nd 


EA Sons £39,018 7 1 floors, 
j flat roofs, stables, e A and milk- “rooms, 


Dunsford . 38,286 19 8 erraces, 
and t Asphalte „asit 


S. Saunders .. 45,645 o o 
W.C. Shaddock 45,389 I o 
C. T. Perkins 45,074 17 o 
A. Jenkins .. 42,334 15 8 


C, Lang .. 37,404 11 1 | works, Upper Villiers- -street, &c., for the ion 
ethic Bros.. - 37:363 o of Mr. George Green, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, a nna eee eal 
yin 


Westminster Cooke & Co... 37,197 1 Wolverhampton :— 
Construction r Bawing & anaes Wa. Owens. £ 41,609 3 10'H. ya olowa SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., ny rt 
E wate aren hgh o o St seenen 34,971 11 © Wolverhamp- a! 
E. R. Lester.. 40,498 o o | C. Brealy .... 34,905 o of] ing........ 1,552 10 3] ton*........ 41,527 13 1 LITHOGRAPHERS, nan 
Stephens & on & Pollard 33:950 14 9 Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for Ba i 
Diei Tean 39,742 © o] Gresenthwaite : ee oe 
jJ.& P. Binns 39,232 5 4 & Newton Bills of Quantities, &e, ae 
Carlisle* . 33,327 o o ho Town Coune Tii the erection of depôt premises, tori 4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C, wae 
the Town Counci ao 
Lewis Bros . £635 15 6| W. Hughes .... £450 o E ANTITIES, aa 
Davies Broa. .. 512 18 o) G. Cathrall*.... 402 o o U &o., LITHOGRAPHED wee 
PARSLOES PARK (Dagenham).—For the erection of [All of Wrexham. } acourately and with despatoh. Fertai m 
twenty loose boxes, and alteration and additions to stand METCHIM & SON 8, PRIN 
and enclosures, for the Essex Amateur Trotting Club, Mr. | ` r G@T.GRORGEST. WEIDE 
. M. H. Gladwell, architect, Boston House, 63 and 64, “QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES. 
ew Broad-street, E.C. :— TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. For 1902, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/. Pnet 1/ | 
W. Cooper, Ltd. .. £834 of F. Smith & Co..... £605 o| “THE BUILDER’ ‘(Published Weekiy) ls supplied DIRECT trom ind 
A. E. Symes inane 645 10| Croggon & ce the Office to residents in any part of the PREPAID. “foal par > | 
C. G. Finegan .... 61310] (stabling only) .. 437 10 cato ed o, America, ‘Anse eet Sor ine Eren J O ] N E R Y 


&c. annum. ea (pe) r 
A aas da E aeS Pa catiher o "Tas | Of every description and in any 
e cues eamelits kind of Wood. 


PENARTH (Wales).—-For the erection of a hospital SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
the Publishing (ss CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


fer infectious diseases, Llandough, for the Urban District 
Ree: Mr. E. T. Evans, C. E., Arcade-buildings, 


aage i numbers), or Pa cartes (14 arabai). GAA Saa 
rit Bender, Wy Morning's Pest. COLNE ry poate 
COLCHESTER. 


Contract No. 1. 

Beames | B. Eo Pom- . aii 7 

Nephew . Stes 14 7 ws eee. £4733 2 5 | torephone: 0195. Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester. 
ere 2,108 4 7 D.G. YPrice i 1,290 o 4 | 

vans . Prout...... 1,634 11 o 

ATO 1,917 17 9 W. Britton 1,572 8 4 P, ASPHALTE 

Jones & Sons 1,875 o ol Lloyd & Tape 1,921 mr 5 

Rees...... I 851 317 10| T. Bevan, for Horizontal & Vertioal Oamp Courves. 

J. E. Evans.. 1,769 711| Albert-road, l 

Penarth* .. 4,443 0 SLATE SE, For Fiat Roofs, Basements, & other Fieore, $ 


Contract No. 2. 
. E. Evans.. £6,000 o S| . Prout...... 59285 o T R. 
. Blight .... 5,984 18 2 . Britton .. 5,123 6 Special attention ís gia to the above py N 
zy ¢ 


. Bickford .. 5,752 10 "| tee mas & 


Nephew.... 5,522 13 41 D.G. Price.. 5,091 2 
See ao i a `p Penrhyn Bangor, lij 
Bros. ieee 5,308 18 8| Lloyd & Tape pants 14 Oakeley - P or tmadoc, Toll i AAI a 


o 


eee | And ppp Sarral er soe pit is aa See American, ooa 2 ragai 

B. NO wW ELL & CO. RE DSANDFACED NI BBE D | au. otos ot Works, The Schoo! Board for tonon, a. 

STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. ROOFING TILES r im 

Chief Office.Warwick Read, KENSINGTON. Vor estimates, quotations, and’all information, appi? Ta 

Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire ALWAYS ın STOCK. at the Offices of the Company, “rays 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and “y 

aged idle re dia BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, |” 

ESTIMATES GIVEN FO ta: DESORIPTION OF ROAD BETHNAL GRERN, LONDON, B : CANNON STREET, R.O. g, T 

ho 

“Ent 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. z 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY, a 
LARGE STOCK READY. a 


raruculare on application. CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. | Ge 
LONDON : 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 8.E. o 
LIVERPOOL: GL j : 

6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 47 and 49, a AAA ASHTON in ee r RR ne 
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been spoken on the subject, and it is interest- | Report. On p. 123 he declares that "the 


Private and Public Water Supply. 


TI SGA|IKE the poor, the 
SS water question is 
always with us. 
From the me- 
tropolis to the 
smallest rural 
district, there are 
few places where 
it is not, even at 
the present day, 
a matter of the most urgent importance. 
The drought of last summer awakened many 
authorities to the fact that, in view of the 
increase of population, existing supplies are 
in many cases inadequate, and that fresh 
sources must be tapped or new mairs laid 
without delay, in order to prevent a water 
famine in the near future. Manchester is 
preparing to lay a new main from Thirlmere 
to bring an additional twelve million gallons 
daily to the city; Liverpool is bringing an 
additional supply from Lake Vyrnwy ; Hali- 
fax and many other towns are constructing 
new reservoirs, because their existing 
waterworks will soon be strained to their 
utmost capacity. London alone among 
the large centres of population makes no 
progress. The wise men who are taking 
thought for the morrow are like voices 
crying in the wilderness. Ever since the 
London County Council was formed, the 
water question has been the subject of eager 
discussion, but vested interests and an apa- 
thetic Government have thwarted the ex- 
pressed wishes of the citizens. Whether 
the present Session of Parliament will 
merely witness a repetition of the already 
oft-repeated fiasco of Bill introduced and 
Bill withdrawn or rejected, or will see some 
definite step taken towards the provision of 
a larger and purer supply, no one can say; 
but there can scarcely be two opinions as to 
the urgency of the question, in view of the 
rapid growth of the population and the 
sources of the present supplies, 

Itis true that the London water question 
has been considered by Royal Commissions, 
by Committees of the House of Commons, 
by the London County Council, and by 
many experts, but the last word has not yet 


ing and instructive to note the opinions of 
any persons who are qualified to speak with 
authority, Dr. Rideal, in the second edition 
of his valuable work on “Water and its 
Purification,”* has a good deal to say on the 
subject incidentally, and what he says is 
worth careful consideration. In the first 
chapter, which has been almost entirely re- 
written, he points out that rivers are “to a 
certain extent” purified by the deposition of 
suspended particles in the quieter tracts of 
their flow, but adds that “the silt or sedi- 
ment is apt to be again raised by an unusual 
current, causing ‘ storm-water’ to be always 
more or less turbid, as is seen at intervals 
in many of the London supplies derived 
from the Thames.” The dangerous nature 
of this storm-water is attested on page 118, 
where we read—“ Dr. Shirley Murphy has 
shown that in 1894 sporadic cases of enteric 
fever occurred in London after the delivery 
of inefficiently filtered Thames water when 
the river was in flood in the late autumn.” 
In the district of St. George’s, Hanover- 
Square, twenty-nine cases were notified in 
November and December, and only fourteen 
in the three previous months, when the 
seasonal prevalence of the disease usually 
takes place. 

Every one knows that the Royal Com- 
mission of 1892 gave a valuable testimonial 
to the London Water Companies: “ We are 
strongly of opinion that the water, as sup- 
plied to the consumer in London, is of a 
very high standard of excellence and of 
purity, and that it is suitable in quality for 
all household purposes.” It is true that this 
glowing eulogy was somewhat tempered by 
a later paragraph, in which the Commis- 
sioners expressed their belief that there is | 
no danger of the spread of disease by the 
use of this water, “provided that there is 
adequate storage, and that the water is 
efficiently filtered before delivery to the 
consumers.” Dr. Rideal falls foul of this 


* u“ Water and its Purification” : A Handbook for the 
use of Local Authorities, Sanitary Officers, and others 
interested ia Water Supply. By Samuel Rideal, D.Sc. 
(Lond.), &.1.C., Examiner in Chemistry to the Royal 
College of Physicians, &c. Second Edition, Revised 
and Extended. London : Crosby Lockwood & Son. 
1902. 
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highest medical and scientific opinions are 
practically at one in stating that the 
drinking water ot a populous town ought 
not to be taken from rivers running 
through cultivated and inhabited lands.” 
Then follows this home-thrust: ‘ No 
fewer than three of the members of the 
recent Royal Commission were exainined as 
experts on the Birmingham Water Bill in 
1893, and they all expressed this view with 
more or less emphasis.” He also points out: 
—what is well known—that most of the 
London companies “supply at intervals, and - 
invariably at times of flood, water that is 
more or less turbid, and therefore has not: 
been efficiently filtered.” The obvious con- 
clusion is drawn tha if visible suspended 
matter has pas-ed through the filters, “ the 
more subtle bacteria may alsv certainly 
penetrate.” In an appendix dealing with 
some recent epidemics connected with water 
supply, Dr. Rideal asserts that in times of 
flood the Thames and the Lea “ become 
turbid and charged with the filth of all the 
districts drained ; then, nothing but efficient 
filtration stands between London and water- 
borne disease.” He makes light of the 
argument that, because disease germs have 
not been detected in the filtered water, this 
water is invariably safe. At the best, such- 
evidence is merely negative, and against it 
he declares that “bacilli of the co/# group, 
at least some of which are probably patho- 
genic, have been repeatedly found in the 
water supplied by certain companies.” 

Some improvement in existing supplies 
would probably result if effective control 
were exercised over the water companies, 
but in the present state of the law this is 
impossible. The London County Council is 
almost powerless in the matter; it has no 
right to inspect the waterworks, much less 
to stop a supply, however turbid it may be. 
Dr. Rideal appears to have little hope of 
benefit accruing, even from legislation of 
this kiad. “With all precautions,” he writes, 
“ London cannot be considered secure. while: 
drawing from polluted rivers. ‘Our only 
real safety lies in selecting a pure supply, 
and in keeping it so.’” | 

Although it is not stated in definite 
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the case of “ surface wells,” to vary from 15 
to 160 times the amount of depression. 

Rivers, as sources of water supply, are 
considered in chapter V., and the conclusion 
is reached that such water should not be 
used for domestic purposes “if it can be 
avoided.” The following chapter, entitled 
“Storage,” deals with lakes, reservoirs in 
upland districts, and service reservoirs near 
the area of distribution. Dr. Rideal con- 
cludes that the only waters which de- 
teriorate on storage are those which have 
been filtered or taken from subterranean 
sources; the reservoirs for such waters 
ought to be covered. The possible sources 
of pollution in distributing mains and in 
service cisterns and pipes are considered in 
a separate chapter, Various methods of 
coating lead and iron pipes are briefly 
described, and the author states that 
“so-called linings of pure tin have 
been found on analysis to consist of 
an alloy of equal part tin and lead.” 
The danger of lead poisoning is referred to, 
but no royal road to prevention is shown. 
There can be no doubt that the only satis- 
factory method is to compel the water 
authorities to treat the water in bulk before 
supplying it to the consumer. In most pro- 
vincial towns the water authority is also the 
sanitary authority, and in its latter capacity 
exercises the power of condemning injurious 
or dangerous private supplies ; if the public 
supply contains organic acids which act on 
lead, it may be as injurious as the private 
supply which has been condemned. Per- 
haps the best remedy for this state of affairs 
would be for Parliament to compel every 
water authority to supply water free from 
injurious or dangerous matters. In other 
words, the Food and Drugs Act might with 
advantage be extended to include the most 
important of all foods—water. 

The subject of ‘purification on a large 
scale” is dealt with at considerable length ; 
among the methods described are natural 
subsidence in reservoirs, chemical and 
mechanical precipitation, sterilisation by 
heat and by chemicals, and filtration through 
sand and other materials. The whole subject 
is treated in the main from the chemical and 
bacteriological point of view, but some prac- 
tical details are given—particularly in the 
case of sand-filtration—which will be of 
direct service to the engineer. Household 
filtration is less fully dealt with ; following 
all recent authorities on the subject, Dr. 
Rideal condemns the common types of 
household filters, and adduces evidence to 
show that the Pasteur (Chamberland) filter 
is the only one which has proved itself 
satisfactory under experimental and prac- 
tical working. The excessive mortality 
of our troops in South Africa from 
enteric fever is attributed in a large 
measure to the defective type of filter 
employed, This is probably true, but we 
doubt if even the best filter would have been 
as effective as sterilisation by chemicals. 
Professor Notter’s experiments with bromine 
showed clearly that quantities so minute as 
to be harmless to human beings were 
sufficient to destroy typhoid germs in a few 
minutes. ‘Tabloids of bi-sulphate of soda 
can also be used, as recommended by Dr. 
Rideal and Dr. Parkes, but are not quite so 
rapid in action. Such tabloids are very con- 
venient and portable ; 350 tabloids, sufficient 
for nearly sixty quarts of water, weigh only 
4 oz. Mobile columns can scarcely be 


expected to carry porcelain filters in 
sufficient quantity to be of service, but 
every soldier could easily carry 4 oz. of 
tabloids, and the supply could be replenished 
without much difficulty. 

Processes for softening water on a large 
scale are described at some length, and 
manufacturers’ blocks are introduced to 
illustrate the most important kinds of 
apparatus. It has been estimated that a 
farthing’s worth of lime expended in soften- 
ing hard water saves about thirty shillings 
worth of soap, and no better proof of the 
value of the process need be given. Hard 
water also has serious effects on steam 
boilers and on domestic boilers, Dr. Rideal 
distinguishes between the different kinds of 
hard water, and gives the results of analyses 
to show the improvements effected by 
various processes, 

The final chapter deals with the interpre- 
tation of the results obtained by chemical 
and bacteriological analyses, and is of par- 
ticular interest to the non-professionz 
reader. An appendix of fifty pages contains 
accounts of recent epidemics connected 
with water-supply, and tabular statements 
ot analyses of water and boiler incrustations, 
water-bearing strata, &c. A full index com- 
pletes the volume. We have said enough 
to show that Dr. Rideal’s book is both 
interesting and instructive. Although not 
written expressly for architects or engineers 


language, there can be no doubt that Dr. 
Rideal is in favour of supplying London with 
water from Wales. The quotations we have 
already made show that he is firmly con- 
vinced that the impurity of the water 
received by the companies is a continual 
source of danger. He has, however, very 
littl to say of the probable deficiency in 
quantity in the near future. “The observed 
progressive shrinking of the Thames” is, 
indeed, mentioned, but more might with 
advantage have been said on this important 
question of quantity. More water is urgently 
required for the flushing of sanitary fittings 
and for other purposes, and provision for the 
ever-growing population must be made with- 
out delay. 

Dr. Rideal’s remarks on the London water 

question are, however, merely incidental. 
They are interesting as being the deliberate 
opinions of a man well qualitied to speak on 
the subject, but they constitute a very small 
portion of his able book. Dr. Rideal is above 
all things a chemist, and naturally he writes 
from the point of view of a chemist and bac- 
teriologist and not from that of an engineer. 
The first three chapters are devoted to a 
consideration of different kinds of waters, 
their characteristics, dissolved and suspended 
matters, animal and vegetable impurities, 
&c. The next treats of springs and wells, 
and contains four pages (including illustra- 
tions) on the divining rod; the author is 
evidently preserving an open mind on this 
much-discussed method of searching for 
water, and advances an argument from 
analogy, which, like all arguments of the 
sort, has little but plausibility to recommend 
it—"just as the magnetic needle moves 
towards iron always, but towards copper 
‘only when carrying a galvanic current, a 
fact which we cannot really explain further 
than by calling it a‘ property’ of iron, so it 
is perfectly possible that a rod in the hands 
of a specially sensitive individual may move 
under the ‘induction’ of running water.” 
For “running water” we may substitute 
iron ore, auriferous quartz, or rabbits with- 
out vitiating the argument. Of course, no 
one denies that water has been found in 
innumerable cases under the direction of a 
dowser, but in many districts the difficulty 
would be for him to find a place under 
which water cannot be found. Dr. Rideal 
gives much useful information on springs 
and wells, perhaps the most interesting being 
that on testing for the source of the water. 
Among the soluble substances used for this 
purpose common salt is the cheapest, 
but lithium chloride is also used. These, 
however, cannot be detected by the eye or 
taste alone, and fluorescin (C,, H,, O;) is 
recommended as the best colouring agent, 
it ig an orange dye with a very strong green 
efflorescence, and is easily visible when 
diluted with many thousand times its weight 
of water ; indeed, itis said that an entire river 
may be coloured by a few kilogrammes. 
As, however, it gives a colouration in 
alkaline liquids only, soda should be added 
with it. Commoner dyes are often used, 
but as many of these are more or less 
poisonous, they are not suitable for drinking 
water, or for streams containing fish. 

It ig commonly said that a cesspool ought 
not to be constructed within 100 or 200 ft. 
of a well. Dr. Rideal quotes instances of 
pollution in wells from distances of 500 yards, 
and states that the distance of possible 
pollution has been tound by experiment, in 


great service to them, and certainly every 
medical officer of health ought to possessi 


copy. 
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cade In an article upon the Law o! 
edine Light which was published 
Law of Light. Jast week, we referred to the 
fact that the Institute of Architects and the 
Institution of Surveyors have not yet made 
any effort publicly to obtain legislation upon 
the lines of the report of the Committee 
appointed in 1900, but from the letter of 
the Chairman ot the Joint Committee, i? 
another column, it will be seen that the 
subject is not being neglected. It is t 
be noted that Mr. Fletcher Moulton, who 
was one of the members of the Com: 
mittee, is a member of the Hous d 
Commons, and it would therefore be the 
easiest thing in the world for the Bill to be 
introduced by him. We have before e 
pressed our opinion that legislation on the 
rather drastic lines of that report will not be 
successful, but a modified measure might be 
piloted through the House of Commons; # 
any rate, the discussion of such a Bill would 
indicate public opinion on the subject, ant 
it is only by the backing of public opiaton 1° 
some form or other that any measure C 
now be successful. The bankers long 28° 
obtained a code of the law of bills & 
exchange, and the pressure of the me 
cantile community this year compelled tht 
Lord Chancellor to introduce a Bill for the 
codification of the law of marine insurance 
It would be surprising if architects gur 
veyors, and builders cannot, it they * 
united, obtain the same success in regard V 
a measure codifying and improving the La 
of Light. 
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page, that the subject, “A Plea for Women 
Practising Architecture,” was riot of her 
own choosing (which we presume means 
that she was asked to read a paper on that 
particular subject); as this consideration 
saves us from the disagreeable task of 
having to criticise a lady. We think the 
choice of subject quite a mistake. No 
good is ever done, that we can see, by 
papers and speeches about what women 
can do and what men can do; 
they prove nothing, and they tend to 
lead to recriminations and /# quoques 
between the opposite sexes which are as 
well avoided. The question whether a 
woman can practise as an architect is one of 
the class of questions of which it may be 
said, solvitur ambulando. \{ a woman, at 
the present day, has properly learned one of 
the professions which men usually practise, 
there is no power whatever in any one to 
hinder her from practising it; she has no 
need to ask any one’s permission ; and there- 
fore it is waste of time to argue the point. 
We should have much preferred to have 
heard Miss Charles read a paper on some 
purely architectural subject, her treat- 
ment of which would in itself have 
shown her architectural capacity, with- 
out introducing any controversy on the 
subject of Woman versus Man. Taking the 
paper for what it was, we think Miss 
Charles's arguments were mostly quite 
logical, but that two of her imagined 
objections to women practising archi- 
tecture are imaginary only. The parallel 
between women architects and the women 
chain-makers was not to the point, 
because the practice of architecture does 
not in any special way demand physical 
strength; and the objection that women 
could not swear at contractors, if seriously 
put, is also a very imaginary objection. As 
a rule, architects do not use strong language 
to contractors ; and if any say they have to do 
so, we should be disposed to think it is their 
own fault for not having been able to com- 
mand respect by their ordinary manner. 
However, we hope that on another occasion 
we may have an architectural paper from 
Miss Charles on some subject quite apart 
from the present controversy. 


WE give a brief report in 
another column of the last 
meeting of the Church Crafts 
League, in respect of which we must say 
that—with all sympathy with the general 
object of the League, which is to get the 
work of genuine artists into churches instead 
of the “ ecclesiastical art ” of trading firms— 
we think their ideas about the way to set 
about decorating a church need a good deal 
of revision, and are not likely to recommend 
them to architects. One speaker at the 
meeting (Mr. Holroyd) observed that in the 
fifteenth century it was the custom for a 
wealthy family to make themselves respon- 
sible for one part of the church, and employ 
the best artist they could find to carry it 
out; and Mr. Selwyn Image protested 
against the idea that one man must be 
responsible for all the decorative work of a 
church, and said that “if real artists were 
employed they would all be actuated by the 
same spirit, and the result would not be 
lacking in unity of purpose.” The best 
answer to this is to refer the speakers to the 
Panthéon at Paris, where painters who were 
all “real artists” but with totally different 
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styles and aims, have been allowed each to 
do what he liked with a portion of the 
church in his own; with the result of pro- 
ducing, in a decorative sense, an absolute 
medley, totally at variance with the geteral 
character and expression of the architec- 
ture. The reasoning employed is false, be- 
cause in the fifteenth century in Italy there 
was much less individualism in painting 
than there is now, and a church might Le 
decorated in this piecemeal way without 
producing very violent contrasts. The case 
is far otherwise now. A single chapel, more 
or less cut off from the rest of the church, 
may be decorated by a single artist in his 
own way, without reference to the rest. But 
an architectural interior as a whole must, if 
decorated, be decorated with a unity of style 
which cannot be secured except under one 
directing mind; and the decoration must be 
subordinate to the = architectural scheme. 
Apparently some of the members of the 
Church Crafts League regard the church 
only as providing so many spaces for them 
to decorate each in his own way, Inu that 
case we think architects will be wise to keep 
clear of them. 


THE paper read by Mr. Tatlow 
last week before the Dublin 
Local Section of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers on “Irish Water 
Power and its Electrical Development,” calls 
attention to the fact that water power of 
considerable value exists in the country, and 
that the time has now arrived when a carefu] 
survey of this power should be made in view 
of its use for industrial purposes. It is 
pointed out that, owing to the fact that 
electric lighting has hitherto been the most 
important of the electrical industries, the 
value of this water power has been under- 
estimated. In electric lighting the demand 
tor power ig only for a few hours per day, and 
hence the cost of the fuel necessary when 
steam is used is only about 30 per cent. of 
the total costs of the station. For the 
electro-chemical industries, however, where 
a steady load is required for the twenty-four 
hours, water-power plant is very much more 
economical than steam. Of the 166,coo 
horse-power expended on electro-chemical 
work on the Continent 149,000 is obtained 
from water-power, Mr. Tatlow gives data 
about numerous places where hydraulic 
power stations could with advantage be 
constructed, and we think that the cheap 
water-power would enable electro-chemical 
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factories to be worked profitably in 
Ireland. 

Many of our readers, both 

eri architects and archeologists 

astle. y 


will be interested to hear that 
Mr. St. John Hope has received the King’s 
command to write the architectural history 
of Windsor Castle. Mr. Hope has been 
collecting materials for some years, and we 
have no doubt the result of his labours will 
be a work of great value and interest. 


Tue designs for the new 

ees postage stamps, so far as 

’ issued, certatuly do not show 
any justification for the fact of the Govern- 
ment having gone to a foreigner for their 
design, considering that England possesses 
at this momcnt better decorative designers 
than any other country. Herr PFüchs’s 
inspiration seems to have been exhausted 
in the first desigu, which is used for the 
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id., 1d., 2}d., and 6d. stamps, only printed 
in distinctive colours (if the 6d. one can be 
called a colour at all). This is a simple and 
good design, with the King’s head in a circle 
bordered by a laurel wreath on the left side 
and an oak wreath on the right side; the 
crown at the top. This is suitable and in 
good taste. The 13d. stamp, on the other 
band, is a very bad design, with no character 
whatever and in a totally different style from 
those already mentioned—or rather, no style 
whatever. The 3d. stamp (yellow) is some- 
what better, but is also quite out of keeping 
with the first design, and very common- 
place in detail. Why could not the Govern- 
ment have gone to an artist like Mr. Walter 
Crane to design the stamps? We should 
then have had a set of good designs all in tne 
same school. As it is, the results suggest 
that some one without much notion of 
design has been trying experiments. Are 
the 11d. and 3d. stamps really by the same 
hand as the others? They do not look 
like it. 


An Italian THE /genertia, Moderna puba 
a ey lishes an account ot the great 
~ scheme about to be discussed 
in the Italian Chamber of Deputies for a 
main service water-supply in the extreme 
south-eastern corner of the peninsula. ‘The 
general project proposed by Government i$ 
divided into five principal parts :—First, a 
connexion between Caposele and the three 
provinces of Foggia, Bari, and Lecce; second, 
a common conduit to the two latter districts ; 
third, a separate conduit for Foggia; ard 
fourth and fifth, similar conduits for Bari ard 
Lecce. In connexion with these five prir- 
cipal divisions will be sixteen subordinate 
projects. The general estimate amounts ‘o 
163,000,000 fr, (6,520,000/,) for the werk 
exclusive of the means of distribution into 
buildings, but comprising the local reseta 
voirs and their communications with tke 
centres of habitation. The expenditure, 
divided according to provincial requiremen's, 
will be:—Foggia, 25,577,000 fr, ; Bari, 
59,639,124 fr.; Lecce, 77,763,670í1r. The 
general plan of the aqueduct commences a 
the springs of Caposele, crosses the Apen- 
nines at the pass of Conza with a tunnel of 
127 metres, from which point it follows the 
valley of the Ofanto for a distance of 
49,178 km., with a constant fall of 1 in 40. 
Here the junction is made for Foggia, com- 
prising an open canal of 69,6rokm. length 
with 291,350km. of piping and twelve reser- 
voirs for twenty-one inhabited centres. 
From the junction for Foggia the main 
aqueduct is carried towards Bari fir a 
distance of 213,429 km., with fifteen brarches 
and forty-one reservoirs to supply fifty-six 
centres. For the province of Lecce a 
principal canal, 17,881 km, long, with 
649,453 km. of secondary communications, 
will supply thirty-four ‘reservoirs for 141 
inhabited centres. The total project com- 
prehends 262,607 km. of principal canal 
and 1,395,251 km. in the branches, The 
principal canal is expected to pass through 
53,902 km. of tunnelling, 188,051 km. in 
trenches, 6,873 km. on bridges. and arches 
and 8,779 km. in metal siphons.” 
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THE paper on “Electrical 
Traction on Railways,” by 
Messrs. Morley and Jer bin, 
attracted a crowded audience to the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers last Tuesday, In 
e€ 


Electrical 
Traction on 
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the recent arbitration case as to which of 
two systems should be adopted for the 
“ [nner Circle” line of the Metropolitan and 
Metropolitan District Railways, so many 
problems were raised in connexion with the 
development of electrical traction in the 
railways of the country that general 
interest has been aroused in this branch 
of engineering. The authors began by 
giving a general review of the principal 
systems of electrical traction, and they dis- 
cussed their respective merits for general 
railway work, An impartial résumé was given 
of the various direct current and alterna ing 
current systems. Great stress was laid on the 
importance of the Ward-Leonard method ol 
working railways by single phase alternating 
current, The locomotive carries an induction 
motor which gets its current by the ordinary 
trolley pole; this motor drives a direct 
current dynamo, which in turn actuates 
a direct current motor geared to the 
driving wheels. In fact, instead of having 
gub-stations along [the line the locomotive 
carries a sub-station. The beauty of the 
system is that all the operations of starting, 
reversing, braking, and returning energy to 
the line when stopping or coasting, are done 
by merely adjusting the excitation of the 
field magnets of the dynamo. The question 
that has to be decided is whether the advan- 
tages offered are sufficient to make it 
advisable to carry on the train three times 
the amount of machinery actually necessary 
to drive it. The authors consider that this 
system compares favourably with either the 
direct or the polyphase. In the subsequent 
discussion Lord Kelvin said that it was no 
chimerical optimism to suppose that long 
railway lines could be worked electrically as 
successfully in the future as short lines had 
been worked in the past, but he thought 
that the authors were a little too positive in 
saying that supply at constant pressure was 
the only practical way. He recalled how 
Messrs. Siemens had proposed a constant 
current system twenty years ago, and 
suggested that possibly this idea might be 
worth developing. He was struck by the 
magnitude of the “skin effect ” in iron rails 
carrying alternating current. Lord Kelvin 
concluded by thanking the authors for their 
most valuable and suggestive paper. 


— 


Last week Professor Barrett 
read an abstract of his paper 
on “The Electrical Conduc- 
tivity and Magnetic Properties of Upwards 
of One Hundred Different Alloys of Iron” 
to the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
Professor Barrett and his colleague, Mr. W. 
Brown, have been engaged for several years 
past in making an investigation of the 
physical properties of an extensive and 
unique series of alloys of iron prepared by 
Mr. Hadfield, of the Hecla Steel Works, 
Sheffield. The results they have arrived at 
are of great value, and some of them have 
been already published in the “ Transac- 
tions” of the London and Dublin Royal 
Societies. They have found out that 
the addition of even a small amount of 
carbon or aluminium to iron makes it 
a very bad conductor of electricity. This 
has been utilised in the manufacture of 
wire-resistances for dissipating heat, the 
wire being an alloy of iron called “resista,” 
which is now well known to electricians. 
The latter part of the paper deals exclusively 
with the magnetic properties of these alloys, 
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and Professor Barrett has made some im- 
portant discoveries. He finds that mechani- 
cal hardness and magnetic hardness go hand 
in hand, and that by suitably tempering 
steel its magnetic retentiveness can be in- 
creased. He also finds that the addition of 
a very small amount of manganese makes 
iron practically non-magnetic. Hence it is 
possible to make steel ships non-magnetic, 
but the cost would probably be pro- 
hibitive. We think that this discovery 
will be of great value to watchmakers, 
as they will be able by its means to 
make non-magnetisable watches as accurate 
timekeepers as ordinary watches at no in- 
creased cost. The most valuable discovery 
ot Professor Barrett is that by adding 2} per 
cent. of aluminium to iron we obtain an 
alloy whose magnetic qualities are decidedly 
better than the original iron. He showed a 
rod of this alloy so susceptible to magnetism 
that the mere magnetising force of the earth 
made it a powerful magnet, the polarity of 
the poles being reversed every time it was 
turned through 180 deg. in the earth's 
field. In the subsequent discussion Lord 
Kelvin pointed out that this alloy could be 
usefully employed in the core of the alter- 
nating current transformer, as the great 
diminution in the core loss would increase 
its efficiency. Dr. Glazebrook showed the 
importance of microscopic research in con- 
nexion with these alloys, and stated his 
willingness ‘to continue Professor Barrett’s 
researches at the National Physical Labora- 
tory at Bushey House. 


Mr. J. H. Hirst, the city 
architect of Hull, writes to say 
that his department is entirely 
separate from that of the city engineer; he 
is city architect, and carries out the archi- 
tectural work, and the city engineer carries 
out the work of his own department. We 
presume Mr. Hirst meant that we were in- 
accurate in using the expression city sur- 
veyor, and that he is architect and not 
surveyor, But we do not see, nevertheless, 
that the people of Hull should be contented 
with having a new Town Hall carried out by 
the official architect any more than we in 
London are content to have a Government 
building carried out by the Oftice of Works. 


The Hull 
Town Hall 
Question. 


shee ad THE fifty houses on this estate 
Estate, of which the leases for terms 

Hampstead. ranging from fifty to sixty-one 
years unexpired were offered for sale 
last week, were erected upon the property 
appertaining to Belsize House, which was 
laid out for building purposes about forty 
years ago. The estate had belonged to 
Armigell Waade, Clerk of the Council to 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI., and a famous 
voyager, for whom some claim the first 
discovery of the South American Continent. 
He died on June 20, 1568, and was buried 
in the chancel of the old parish church, 
Hampstead. His son, Sir William, suc- 
ceeded him as Clerk of the Council to 
Elizabeth and James I. Early in the 
eighteenth century Belsize House and 
the grounds became a favourite resort 
as a place of outdoor amusement, 
and an advertisement of its attractions, 
issued in 1720, announces that “For the 
security of the guests there are twelve 
stout fellows, completely armed, to patrol 
between London and Bellsize to prevent the 
insults of highwaymen and footpads.” The 


built about fifty years afterwards ; a view of 
the old house, taken from a contemporay 
print, is published in our columns of 
December 11, 1875. In our volume for 
1853 will be found a plan of Professor 
Cockerell’s scheme for a northern part, 
traversed with a ride or boulevard 300 ft. 
wide, and extending to Belsize and Hamp. 
stead, from Albert-road, Regent's Park, 
sweeping over Primrose Hill to the Eton 
College Estate and Belsize, and so by the 
avenue of elms (now Belsize-avenue) to 
Hampstead Green, thence by Parliament 
Hill to the Spaniards, near the Heath, and 
so round by North End and Telegraph Hil 
to Jack Straw’s Castle, Belsize House, at one 
time the home of Spencer Perceval, stood 
on the site of the present Belsize-square, 
and near St. Peter’s Church. 


Tuis house, which will be 
offered for sale by auction at 
the Mart on Thursday ner, 
is noteworthy as being that in which 
Shelley was a pupil, in 1802-5, of Dr. Green: 
law, who kept a school there. The house, 
not far distant from the Brentford station of 
the Great Western Railway, has a frontage 
to the main London road; the large school- 
room that lay between the house and the 
road has been pulled down. At Syo 
Park House one of Shelley's school- 
fellows was his relative, Captain Medwin, 
and afterwards his biographer, who gives 
many recollections of Shelley's school life 
there. 


Syon Park 
House, 
Isleworth. 


THE thirty-eighth annual exhi- 


Dudl oe 
Gallery Art bition of water-colours by 
Society. members of the Dudley Gal- 


lery Art Society contains a good deal of 
work which is what may be called respectable 
water-colour art; up to a certain standard 
in style and execution, but not specially 
interesting. One or two of the exhibitors, 
as for instance Mr. Duassut in «A Wiltshire 
Village” (5), rather too obviously derive 
their inspiration from Mr. Leader. Mr 
Pocock’s “ Beer Head” (26) is a very g0% 
drawing of cliff scenery, Mr. Walter Severs, 
in “ Braemore Deer Forest ” (50), shows mo 
of real nature and less of conventional effet 
than usual, A fine hill picture is Miss 
Martineau’s “ Cairngorm Mountains in First 
Snow ” (68), and Mr, David Green's" Flood 
Tide” (76) is a good sea painting. At the 
top of the room we come on some of the 
contributors who have rather a decisive styl 
of their own ; such as Miss Jex Blake ia " The 
Cornish Coast” (122~ rather too broad and 
sketchy), Miss Drew's “At the Top of the 
Hill” (124), and Mr. David Greens “Sand 
and Sky ” (134). In “The Evening Hout 
(152) Mr. George Marks shows a very beau: 
tiful drawing of a village scene, on 4 large! 
scale and in a rather different style from his 
usual exhibits here; two of his beautify: 
miniature landscapes are, however, to y 
found on the screen. Thereis real original 


of style and colour in the ship paintiog cale: 


“The Fair Portuguese” (155) 2 ship W" 
a green hull, by Miss Alice Ellis, whet 
name we do not remember, but whost 
work we shall look for again. With ths 
we may group Mr. 
Turner-like effect of calm 
the Thames” (207), with a bright blue 58” 
in the centre of the composition which 18% 
important element in the effect. Am 
other works to be noted are Mr. Duassu 
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“Summer Morning” (208); Mr. Stannard’s aces difficulties, showed Mr. Colling’s 
u it” (213); Miss Eleanor Brace’s | intense love of Gothic art. The five volumes 

The Sandpit” (213) would find a suitable home there and be an 
available mine of interest to present and future 
students of Gothic art as well as all those who 
A letter from 
Mr. Colling would show how greatly he 
Most of the subscribers 
were members of the Institute, and those who 
were not had often testified their personal 


“u Shadow and Sun ” (212) and her clever bit 
of humour and colour called “ Air-balls” 
(40); Mr. Stormont’s “November Mist” 
(83); Mr. Coleridge’s “Deserted Garden” 
(90); Mr. Tayler’s lovely head called “ In 
Celia’s Arbour ” (98), and Miss Rose Hake’s 
“Morning Light on Beer Cliffs” (87), a fine 
effect, and a picture exceedingly true to the 
character of the place. 


delighted in good drawings. 


appreciated the idea. 


regard of Mr. Colling in that room. He had 


present the five volumes to the library of the 
Institute. There were two volumes represent- 
ing Gothic ornaments; two representing 
details of Gothic architecture, and one on 
Mediæval foliage. 

The Chairman said he understood the works 
cost 190/. 

Mr. Smith said he had had the pleasure of 
handing Mr. Colling a cheque for 190l. 

The Chairman : And I think you have been 
responsible for the getting-up of the subscrip- 
tion list to purchase them ? 

Mr. Smith said he had done what little work 
there was to do. 

The Chairman said that little meant a great 
deal, and he was sure the Institute was exceed- 
ingly obliged to Mr. Smith for the trouble he 
had taken. 

Professor Beresford Pite said he would like 
to add that Mr. Colling fifty years ago was the 
first hon. secretary of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, and they had the pleasure, owing to 
Mr. Rickman’s antiquarian researches in the 
suburbs of London, of their rediscovered dear 
old friend and to have him at the Jubilee banquet 
of the Association in the year 1896. He was 
quite delighted to find that these charming 
works were still in existence. 


AT the Fine Art Society's 
Gallery are two collections of 
water-colour drawings by lady 
artists, “Irish Life and Scenery” by Miss 
Mary Barton, and “ Flowers and Gardens” 
by Miss Ina Clogstoun, The former is 
much the most interesting collection in 
an artistic sense. At first sight Miss 
Barton’s work seems rather superficial in 
execution, but it gains upon one on further 
examination by the fine qualities of colour 
and composition shown in many of the 
drawings. The desolate country of 
Wicklow is impressively shown in “ Kilcool 
Marshes ” and “Salt Marshes” (16 and 19). 
Among other drawings worth special 
note are “An Old Stronghold, Co. Galway” 
(6); “Cornfield, Co. Waterford ” (20), fine 
in colour and in breadth of treatment; 
“Ip County Galway ” (22), an admirably 
composed landscape; “Sligo Town” (28), 
with the river flowing between the 
houses; “Killiney from Foxrock” (31), 
with its foreground of gorse flowers; a 
bit of St. Anne's Garden, Clontarf” (55); 
and “A Cottage Holding, Co. Dublin ” (57), 
Miss Clogstoun’s drawings are mostly sub- 
jects around which flowers cling; they are 
somewhat gaudy in colour for the most part, 
but " The Road to the Royal Villa, Florence ” 
(36), with its dark pyramids of foliage flank- 
ing the gateway, and the undulating line of 
hills beyond, makes a fine picture. 


Society of 
Fine Arts. 


Baldassare Peruzzi, 


Mr. F. W. Bedford then read a paper on 
“ Baldassare Peruzzi,” of which the following 
is an abstract :— 

The author began by briefly outlining the 
chief incidents in Peruzzi's life. He was born 
in Siena in March, 14381, the son of a weaver 
of Volterra who had settled in Siena. Asa 
youth he delighted in frequenting the work- 
shops of the goldsmiths and others who 
practised the art of design. At the age of 
twenty he was appointed assistant to Pintur- 
richio, who was engaged in painting the 
chapel of San Giovanni. He shortly after went 
to Volterra and painted a chapel near the 
Florentine gate, and then was persuaded to go 
to Rome. 


ee ee a : 
Here, entering the workshop of the father 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF: BRITISH | of Maturino, he greatly impressed his master 
ARCHITECTS. and other artists by his power of design and 


painting. Agostino Chigi, a rich Sienese 
banker, befriended and supported him while 
he devoted himself to the study of the 
architectural antiquities of ancient Rome. 
During hisstayin Rome, from about 1503 to 1522, 
he painted and designed a great many build- 
ings. He then spent some time in Bologna, 
whither he had gone by invitation of the 
wardens of St. Petronio, that he might take part 
in the competition for the completion of that 
church. From Bologna he was almost compelled 
to return to Siena to prepare designs for the 
fortifications of the city. After completing this 
work he returned to Rome and became engaged 
on St. Peter's. In the sack of Rome, in :527, 
he was made prisoner, was maltreated and 
shamefully tormented, and lost all he possessed. 
He was ransomed by the Republic of Siena, and 
was appointed to superintend the fortifications 
of that city. In 1529 he was sent by the Pope 
to help the Papal and Sienese armies in sub- 
duing the city. Afterthe war he returned to Rome 
and became engaged in the erection of various 
palaces and on St. Peter’s. He found time, 
too, to study astrology and mathematics, and 
became so expert in the art of perspective 
drawing as to surpass all other masters of the 
day. He commenced also a book on the 
antiquities of Rome, with a commentary on 
Vitruvius, and prepared many drawings for the 
illustrations. Many writers speak in eloquent 
terms of Peruzzi’s nobility and modesty of 
mind, which, however, were imposed upon by 
his patrons, so that in his old age he was very 
poor. As he lay on his death-bed, to which he 
had been brought not without a suspicion of 
poison, Pope Paul III. sent him 100 scudi and 
many promises. He died in January, 1537, and 
was buried in the Pantheon by the side of 
Raphael. 


THE President (Mr. W. Emerson) presided 
at an ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, held at 9, Conduit-street, 
W.C.,on Monday, when Mr. F. W. Bedford 
read a paper on “ Baldassare Peruzzi.” 

Mr. Alex. Graham, hon. secretary, said he 
regretted to have to announce the death 
of Mr. James Stevens, a Fellow elected in 
1877. Mr. Stevens was a past treasurer 
of the Manchester Society of Architects, 
and practiced for over forty years in Man- 
chester. He was sure it would be their 
wish that a letter of condolence should be 
addressed to the relatives of their deceased 
member.—It was also with extreme regret that 
he had to formally announce what they were 
all aware of—the death of the Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava. He was elected an hon. 
Fellow of the Institute in 1866, and a letter 
of condolence had been forwarded to the 
Marchioness by order of the Council.—Another 
death he had to announce was that of Mr. 
E. W. Barnes, a Fellow of the Institute, of 
Bristol, who was elected in 1882. 

The Chairman remarked that the Council 
that day had directed that a letter of con- 
dolence be sent to the Marchioness of Dufferin, 

Gift to the Library. 

Mr. O. Smith said that through the generosity 
of persons interested in Gothic architecture 
and others desirous of honouring Mr. J. K. 
Colling, a fund was recently formed to pur- 
chase the original drawings prepared for his 
published works in order to present them to 
the Library of the Institute. The idea originated 
with Mr, H. Batchelor who recognised the 
interest and value of these drawings and 
thought they ought to be where they could be 
used by students for alltime. The great skill, 
care, and accuracy displayed in these fine draw- 


ings; many of them made under the greatest! tectural works—some still to be seen in Italy, 


formally, on behalf of the subscribers, to 


The author then treated of Peruzzi’s archi- 


see ile, 


others spoken of by various authors but no 
longer existing, and others which have been 
attributed to him. Among the former men- 
tioned were the Palazzi Massimi, admired by 
Peruzzi’s contemporaries, and since held to be 
among the masterpieces of the Renaissance. 
The beauty of the plan and the refinement of 
the details have never been surpassed. The 
cortile of the Palazzo Massimi alle Colonne is 
one of the most charming in Rome. A still 
more famous work is the Villa Farnesina, a 
work which Baron von Geymiiller attributes 
to Raphael. The author dealt with this sub- 
ject at some length, and showed the weakness 
of the reasons adduced by Baron von Gey- 
miiller in favour of Raphael as the architect. 
The piercing of the frieze with windows, as at 
the Farnesina, was a favourite motif with 
Peruzzi,and is to be seen in many others of 
his buildings in Siena and at Bologna. The 
monotony Monaldini complains of in the archi- 
tectural details of the Farnesina no doubt re- 
sulted from the exquisite taste Peruzzi always 
displayed when he wished to combine painting 
with architecture, when he was careful that 
the structural work should not interfere with 
the more delicate lines of his brushwork. 
Having referred to a number of other 
buildings undoubtedly Peruzzi’s, or gene- 
rally attributed to him, the author next 
discussed ` Peruzzi’ share in the various 
designs and plans made for St. Peter’s. 
Vasari states that Pope Leo X., desiring to 
bring the building, which had been com- 
menced by Julius XI. after the design of 
Bramante, to a conclusion, and finding the 
edifice too large, resolved to have a new model 
constructed ; “ whereupon he committed the 
work to Peruzzi, who prepared a new model, 
which is truly ingenious and of a magnificent 
character.” Vasari on this point is confirmed 
by Serlio, who publishes Peruzzi’s model. 
Vasari also states that the facade of the 
principal chapel, which had been commenced 
by Bramante, was completed by Peruzzi, who 
constructed it of Peperino marble. Peruzzi was 
appointed architect to St. Peter’s on August 1, 
t520—less than five months after the death of 
Raphael—and held the post until May 6, 1527, 
and from 1530 to 1531. and again from Mav, 
(535, to January 6, 1537, the day of his death. 
The author expressed his disagreement with 
the views of Baron von Geymii'ler, who states 
that the plan published by Serlio is really 
Bramante’s, that the plan or model mentioned 
by Vasari was only a combination of 
Bramante’s nave with the choir of Rossellino, 
and that most of the drawings in the Uffizi 
which have been attributed to Peruzzi, one or 
twoof which are signed with his name, were 
made by Peruzzi for Bramante while he was the 
latter's draughtsman. That Peruzzi was 
Bramante’s assistant is not recorded by Vasari 
—who knew both, and who published his 
book of “Lives” in 1550, only thirteen years 
after Peruzzi’s death—or by Serlio, who was 
Peruzzi's pupil. That Peruzzi was greatly 
influenced by Bramante, and was a sincere 
admirer of his work, on which he founded his 
own style, is undoubted; but there is no 
reason to suppose that the many plans and 
perspective sketches by him were made for 
Bramante, and were not the expression of his 
own ideas. , 

In Siena, Peruzzi’s chief work was the re- 
building and strengthening of many parts of 
the city walls ; he built seven towers or gate- 
ways, four of which—the Porta Laterina, the 
Porta Pispini, the Porta St. Prospero, and the 
Porta Camollia—still remain. His most in- 
teresting work in Siena is the Palazzo Polini, 
or Celsi—one of the most refined and dignified 
little palaces in Italy. The Palazzo Turchi, 
outside the Porta Camollia, was built about the 
same time as the fortifications and the Palazzo 
Pollini, for in the cornice, which is of terra- 
cotta, Peruzzi has not only used the same en- 
richments, but has employed the same moulds 
for the casting. The details of the frieze, 
architrave, and cornice are almost Greek 
in their refinement. A number of other build- 
ings by Peruzzi, or attributed to him, were 
referred to. Many of his designs for the 
Church of St. Domenico in Siena are pre- 
served in the Uffizi. Leaving Siena, the author 
went on to buildings designed by Peruzzi at 
Carpi, Ferrara, Vallepiatta, Viterbo, Bibbiano, 
and Caprarola. Vasari says that “ Peruzzi 
prepared the design and model for the Cathe- 
dral of Carpi.....The structure was built 
under Peruzzi’s direction, and according to 
the rules laid down by Vitruvius.” Baron 
von Gevmiiller does net Fdispnte Peruzzi’s 
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authorship, but remarks that the design ic wwr Sacchi f f 
founded on the elements of Bramante’s design a ee vee ae pa 
for St. Peter’s. The author considered, how- striking individuality, which ne not = 
ever, that from the style of the building, from cvident in the works of his O 
the fact that Peruzzi was in Rome when They saw in other men’s work the progres a 
Alberto Pio, for whom the Duomo was built. from medieval methods to new mete : 
wrote to his agent that he was sending the They were informed that the great arie 
model from Rome, and that several writers who succceded him were being aE 
named Peruzzi as the architect some few j-ecn that night was the work of those great | inasmuch as they conformed to antiquarian 
vee Jater, the weight of evidence is in/men. But what struck them was the great | etfects then being dug out of the earth It led 
Pernzzi’s favour. versatility of those great men. They were] him to ask Mr. Bedford what were the Greck 
, Fhe author concluded with some remarks on | painters as well as architects. The fact that | studies which he referred to as having been 
Peruzzi as a painter. His paintings werc| Bramante was a painter had been almost | conducted by Perurzi ? It would be interesting 
classed with the best of his day. Most of} revived in their day, and pictures were turning | to have the reference, because he was Under 
them were executed as fixed decorations, and | up here and there showing that he was an]|the impression that they derived the whole of 
very few of his easel pictures exist. The] extraordinary genius as a painter as well as an | their Classic knowledge from what were called 
influence of Pinturrichio, doubtless his first} architect. What a thing it was to think hef Roman remains. Peruzzi drew fiot the 
master, is seen in all Peruzzi's paintings. Later | died in poverty and misery? Then if they}same source and, he imagined, was estj- 
he owed much to Sodoma and to Raphael. flocked at Rembrandt they found like many]mated by the same standard, Viz, that 
Some of the paintings on the ceiling of the }others he died in a garret. The remembrance | he was correct and their own immediate 
loggia in the Farnesina are in imitation of stucco- | of these facts gave point to the aphorism of a f| predecessors were correct. What he meant 
work in relicf. Vasari says that he conducted | barrister friend of his who said he was quite] was that he was correct like Street and 
the Cavalier Tizian, a most excellent and| sure that God Almighty showed his utter con- | Scott only so far as they conformed to the 
rer owned painter, to see them, and he could] tempt for moncy by the people to whom he had | accepted type, and he hoped the work of those 
by no means be persuaded that they were f entrusted it. Perhaps it might be a consola- | two men might be as interesting to succeeding 
painted, and remained in astonishment when, f tion to many a poor fellow who had few] generations as his was to them. But we 
on changing his point of view, he perceived | chances but who hada grcataspiring fire in his | could not trace in Peruzzi’s work dead and 
that they were paintings. Some of his most}soul to think that perhaps it might be in the |dry archeology, or that antiquarian example 
celeb-ated paintings are those in S. Maria della] future there might be a revival of the early | which kept their Gothic revival so hidebound, 
Pau. They were done in 1515 or 1516, and are | days which might put him on a pedestal, as |In Peruzzi’s work their was an individual 
strecngly influenced by Sodoma and Raphael, | had been the case with others. Peruzzi was a | mastery of planning. ... There was the 
The paintings in the Villa Belcaro, which] friend to Raphael, and although be must have | ingenuity of the planning of the Massimi 
Delong to Peruzzi’s later years, are among his j been rather under the shadow of bigger men, | palace and other buildings where great 
best, and show great decorative power. They]they had been able to revive him in this]effects were obtained in little space, and 
are dated 1535, and are the last he did in Siena. | wonderful way, and by the skill of their friend | were all indications of a type of mind which 
Neither Vasari nor any other ancient writer |that night. He did rather an impertinent | was distinctly architectural and, he ventured 
speaks of Peruzzi’s designs for tapestry, but in] thing in suggesting to the secretary that;to say, cxcecdingly interesting. The same 
the collection of Prince Sigmaringen there is af he had in his small collection of Italian} man tackled larger problems. He tackled 
sketch of the ‘Adoration of the Magi,” which | pictures, a picture which came to him in afthe greatest architectural problem of nmw 
was attributed to Raphael, but which is really | curious way, and which had been attri- | domini—the problem of St. Peters in Rome. 
hv Peruzzi. The tapestry is now in the] buted by some of the very great judges to] He was sorry that Mr. Bedford had felt 
Vatican. Peruzzi. It was painted in the Chiaroscuro | himself precluded from entering into that sub. 
Peruzzi is said to have been the most elegant | style, of which they had some other examples | ject, for Peruzzi’s plan of St. Peter's was the 
painter among the architects, and the most/in his fresco paintings, in which colour was |trst plan which showed any complete solidif- 
ingenious architect among the painters. He]very much to the front. But in the painting [cation of parts. Peruzzi pulled the plan 
was unfortunate in that he happened to live at | they could sce how admirably he could draw | together and evolved the fine squareness and 
the same time as the three greatest geniuses of | the figure, and his taste for classical models, | largeness of form which afterwards became 
the Renaissance—Bramante, Raphael, and]and they could notice especially the curious | embodied in Michelangelo's scheme which 
Michelangelo — whose influence permeated| way in which he drew horses. He hoped|he evidently approved and benefited by. 
the whole of the artistic world, and made it] that Mr. Bedford would write a monograph of | They must not forget,- although they saw 
impossible for any other artist to achieve anv- | the man, and would illustrate it with as many | practically nothing of Peruzzi’s work in exist- 
thing free from the charge that he owed the | Jlustrations as possible, and that he would | cence, yet the fine squareness which underlies 
idea tooneortheother. But although he learnt] begin a series of monographs of great archi-| the grouping of St. Peter's was first revealed 
much from them, he still preserved more of h's] tects of the Middle Ages, where they wou'd|to the world by Peruzzi. Then if they took 
originality than his other contemporaries, and | have the buildings grouped a great deal more | the elevation of his palaces, how different they 
infused a spirit of refinement into his work [scientifically than they had been grouped by | were from the common ones of the time—the 
which has never been surpassed. What] Fergusson and other people, who simply wrote | great wall with enormous cornices and win- 
modern architecture owes to Peruzzi, and]a history of the buildings apart altogether | dows scattered about it. But there was a 
what architects owe to him, it is impossibie | from the men who designed them. He thought] sweet sense of harmony in all his fronts, 
to estimate ; but no architect, excepting, per- | if they gotall the buildings grouped under their | due to the dignity with which he employed 
haps, Brunelleschi and Bramante, did more] ditterent authors, they would find them illus- | the great basement, and the complete ornamen- 
in the development of the application of | trating each other in a way it was impossible | tation and great delicacy. And then Peruzzi 
Roman architecture to modern times. to illustrate them by merely putting them into | delighted in the greatness of his subjects; tre 
c a serial series in which the buildings them- | way in which he spread his palaces ovt 
Sir Henry Howorth, in proposing a vote of | selves were supposed to tell thcir own stories. | and repeated them, they had indications of 
thanks to the lecturer, said he thought the Professor Beresford Pite, in seconding the}in his pictures. The man's mind moved 
paper they had listened to had been most | vote ot thanks, said he cordially endorsed the | in large ordered squareness. There was a real 
admirable in every way. He thought the his- suggestion of Sir H. Howorth as to the im-|sense of dignity in his proportion and line 
tory of architecture had been too much an im- f| portance of architects studying the personal] which was ol great value, because he imagined 
personal thistory— that they had had the|elements in the works of the great men of the | in every case it was of set purpose. Peruzzi 
history of buildings rather than the history of | Renaissance, But personal element had been | wanted to be great—his subject did not mike 
the men with the buildings grouped about them | altogether ab-ent from their knowledge of the | him great, but he made the subject great. With 
which they designed. It would be a grand f| preceding architecture of the Midule Ages, |sucha feeling in his planning of elevations, 
thing if.some man in the future would take a] and the work of the Guilds, he supposed, was | coupled with the finest of detail and moulding, 
new departure and give them a more personal | mainly responsible for their loss of that | they had nearly all the qualities which made a 
history of architecture, especially in the Re- | intimate knowledge which became so interest- | great architect, and so far as he had oppor- 
naissance style, when they knew so much about fat a later period. But as they reviewed the | tunities atfurded him he rose to them without 
the personal history of the architects. In the] work of the greatest men of the Renaissance, | exception. Sir H. Howorth had said a great 
second place he would like to remark what] the sense of their versatile mastery, and their | deal which was interesting especially what he 
struck him very often—what a curious thing it] extraordinary individuality, was almost over- | remarked about the condition of Rome in the 
was how little Rome, until the year 1500,] Whelming. When they thought of the great] Middle Ages. In many ways the great cilics 
had to do with the arts in Italy at} men who preceded Bramante, himself a giant, | of the world repeated themselves, and he sup- 
all. The fact of the matter was that Rome; to be succeeded by Raphael, they seemed posed that London now was to the Scotchman 
was a huge, howling waste. It had been|]to pass to an almost superlative individual | what Rome was to the Florentines and the 
deserted by the Popes, who had migrated to] force when thev came to the work and] Sienis—they all flocked to it. In R me there 
the South of France, and, of course, they allj to the personality of Michelangelo. What] was everything that was beautiful. He was 
knew of the magnificent remains left behind| they had heard that night of Baldassare | hoping that the day would come when they 
there. There were hardly any buildings} Peruzzi was equally true of many of those | would recognise that London was to the 
erected at all in Italy between the ninth cen-| other great men—his extraordinary facility in | English the home of art. 
tury and the close of the fifteenth, and what} painting, and something more than facility, Col. Prendergast said he agreed with most 
building was done in Italy—to wit, artistic} because there was evidence of great genius }of what had been said by the last speaker. 
work—wvas done in the great cities where the} and great power, and great beauty in his | What they had to judge Peruzzi by, speaking 
merchants were making great fortunes ; where} Work, If Peruzzi had contined him-clf to] generally, was the Palace Massimi, and he 
Massimi lived, and spent his money with great] painting, his name would hive been very| thought it showed that he was a disciple of 
taste and great knowledge, and did not, like | closely allicd to the position which Raphael's | Alberti. They were both mathematicians of 
the modern Massimi’s, insist on their own vile} name held. Then there was his work of | the first class, and they saw in every line of 
taste being expressed by the artist. Massimt} engineering and his work of fortiftcation, of | their works that that was the case, coupled 
made the artist the judge of his own art, and | Which they bad hada great many other simi'ar | with the extraordinary facility they had of 
left to him the design, and to do what he} examples. Michelangelo designed the fortin- unearthing and measuring ancient work of the 
thought best and finest and right and grandest. | cations of Florence, which Peruzzi was sent to | Roman period. These two things created a 
Thus it caine about that it was at Florence, at! reduce. All this showed the character Of these | school in the very earliest period of the 
Siena, at Vallepiatta, Ferrara, and at Rome; men. But there was something which came a | Renaissance which produced a profound 
that art was kept alive ; and it was a fortunate ' little nearer hone to them, and that was that in | effect on the future of that style of architec- 


thing that, when the Popes came back, they 
came back rich, enterprising, and full of vigour ; 
and fJuiins JI, Alexander VJI., and Clement VII. 
—and especially the great French Pope— 
poured out their money lavishly, and „hey 
had the good sense to patronise the real men 
of genius who poured into Rome from Florence 
and Siena; and the architecture they had 
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ture in Europe. He believed it was Mr. Fer- 
gusson who acknowledged that St. Peter’s at 
Rome and all the great churches of that style 
had been originally evolved from the works of 
Alberti. There was no doubt that the minds 
of Alberti and Peruzzi ran in the same groove, 
and Peruzzi, say what people may, had left his 
mark on the great church of St. Peter’s at 
Rome which could never be obliterated. It 
was of extreme importance that the rising 
generation of architects in this country should 
not be misled. Fifty years ago there was a 
fatal tradition that led people to despise and 
almost to hate the style of architecture 
which was embodied in St. Peter's in 
Rome, and St. Paul’sin London. To his horror 
and astonishment he took up the Fournal afew 
weeks ago, and found an article, written by 
one who had evidently derived his opinions 
from this erroneous view of fifty years ago, 
and, what was more, the editor of the Journal 
was threatening them with some more of that 
kind of thing. It was of the utmost im- 
portance, in his opinion, that the erroneous 
estimate of the work of St. Peter’s should be 
absolutely obliterated and got rid of. It was 
of the highest importance that the rising 
architect should be able to realise what that 
work meant. There was no doubt that 
people were beginning to learn the value of 
this great Renaissance building, and it was 
desirable to understand the change of public 
opinion in this matter. He had with him the 
remarks of John Richard Green, one of the 
most cultivated men of the time, who visited 
Rome (I am speaking of the author of “The 
History of the English People’’), and, notwith- 
standing this old and erroneous tradition which 
surrounded him, this is what he said about it :— 
“You would have smiled to see me in St. 
Peter's, and owning myself in the wrong. I 
went prepared with all sorts of charges against 
the facade, and it deserves every one of them. 
So. too, | had a pocketful of faults to find with 
the inside until I entered. From that moment, 
except the waste of the side aisles, J could see 
none. No interior of a great church ever so 
satisied my conditions of taste before. It 
conveyed the impression of its size, and yet 
size only lent grandeur to its beauty; and 
seen as | saw it, full of Jight and colour, there 
was a pervading joy and lightsomeness amidst 
all its peaceful quiet which I have never felt 
elsewhere. It was such a sweet bit of irony, 
this finding in the chief church of what people 
call dark bigotry and obscure mysteries the 
brightest and least mysterious Christian 
sanctuary ever seen.” Such is the change of 
public opinion with which the architect of 
this new century has to reckon. Moreover, 
he must not despise the works of these giants 
of the Renaissance. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr, Bedford, in reply, said he was very 
much impressed with Sir Henry Howorth’s 
words in which he said that he believed in a 
more personal study of the architectural work 
of the Renaissance. That view was also 
expressed by Professor Pite. It was a feeling 
he had had for a great many years, and it was 
really the feeling which prompted him to 
make a study of Peruzzi. It was about twelve 
years ago now since he spent some consider- 
able time in Siena, and he was much impressed 
with what he saw there of Peruzzi’s work, and 
alterwards he went to Rome and other towns 
in Italy, and saw still finer works by Peruzzi, 
and he thought it would be interestin g to study 
his life and to get to know something more 
about him, and he thought ıt was a most excel- 
lent way to study architecture. If anybody 
would take the trouble to take up the lives of 
the architects and study all their works, he 
hought it would be a most interesting study. 
ith regard to the Greek studies which Pro- 
essor Pite spoke of and asked where Peruzzi 
obtained them, Peruzzi himself spoke of the 
work which they were digging up in Rome, 
aa many of the masterpieces of which were 

Greek origin. There was no doubt that 
Peruzzi studied them minutely. 

he Chairman announced that the next 
Garung Would be held on March 3, when the 
i d Medallist for 1902 would be elected and 
it ere would be a photographic exhibition, and 
n was hoped that Sir Benjamin Stone would 
papi ent, They would also consider a letter 
pie the Smoke Abatement Society, which had 
. ed their co-operation, and in which it was 
ged that members of the Royal Institute 
might join the Society. 
be proceedings then terminated. 


Liverpool Architectural Society, was special 


Institute Council last Monday. 
n came come 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
evening last week in the Meeting-room of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, Mr. W. H. Seth- 
Smith, President, in the chair. 

The minutes and some nominations having 
been read, Messrs. P. W. G. Rudhall, C. K. 
Roe, and B. Drummond were elected mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Hon. Secretary, proposed 
a vote of thanks to Professor Beresford Pite 
for allowing members to visit Christ Church, 
Brixton-road, on February 1. This having 
been agreed to, 

The Chairman announced the following 
additions to the New Premises Fund, 1.¢.— 
Messrs. Arthur Harston, 32. 38. ; H. D. Wili.in- 
son, 2/, 28.; H. J. Potter, 14. 1s.; and T. R. 
Hooper, 1l. Is. 

The Chairman also announced that a meet- 
ing of the Discussion Section would be held 
on the 21st inst, when Mr. F. C. Eden would 
read a paper entitled “ The Organ : its Proper 
Position and Architectural Treatment.” 

Mr. R. S. Balfour, Hon. Secretary, announced 
the following donations to the Library :— 
“ Sketches from France and Italy,” by W. E. 
Nesfield, presented to the Day School by Mr. 
Arnold Mitchell; and the Post Office Direc- 
tory for 1902, presented to the office by Mr. 
W. G. B. Lewis. A vote of thanks to the 
donors having been agreed to, 

Miss Ethel Charles read the following paper, 
entitled, 


“A Plea for Women Practising Architecture.” 


I appear before you to-night with a certain 
amoynt of diffidence, as the subject under 
discussion is not of my own choosing, and I 
fear 1 cannot do it justice... The title, to start 
with, is somewhat misleading. The dictionary 
says : Plea means a lame excuse or apology. 
Now I do not propose to offer any lame 
excuses or apologies, all of which would be 
unnecessary under the circumstances. I shall 
merely bring to your notice some facts relative 
to woman and architecture, with most of 
which you are doubtless already familiar. 
Then again, the title seems to suggest that I 
am conscious of a feeling against women 
architects, and since I read the paper before 
your Association, it further implies that I 
believe such hostility is to be found amongst 
your ranks. Now I wish it to be clearly 
understood that I disclaim both of these 
assumptions. Doubtless your committee had 
their thoughts directed to the choice of 
this subject by the knowledge of the existence 
of this feeling ; but, personally, | have never 
met it. No one has ever maintained before 
me that a woman should not practise as an 
architect, and if this view is held, I venture to 
think it can only be held by those outside 
the profession, who are consequently not 
acquainted with the functions, powers, and 
responsibilities of an architect. 

Since you are members of the profession, it 
seems superfluous to address you on the 
subject, as you must know better than any one 
what are the qualifications necessary for the 
exercise of the. same, and therefore know 
better than any one that it is not a case of man 
or woman being best fitted to practise this 
art, but that it is entirely a case of personal 
capacity. 

In a back number of the British Architect 1 
came across the following remark :—“ Whether 
women, as a whole, are fitted to take up the 
profession of architecture we hold somewhat 
strong and, it may be, conservative views— 
views which we do not think it would serve 
any useful purpose to discuss.” I hope very 
much that some one present holds similar 
strong and conservative views, and that he will 
be kind enough to express them to-night, as I 
may tell you the subject was selected by your 
committee as being a peculiarly useful and 
suitable one. 

It would be a bold man who would assert 
that “ women as a whole ” are fitted to take up 
the profession, considering sofew women have 
turned their thoughts in its direction ; but it 
would bea still bolder man who would assert 
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that men, as a whole, are fitted to take up the 
profession, vide the enormities that are daily 
committed by men in the name of architecture. 
I repeat, it is not a case of men versus women ; 
it is a case of individual capability and 
aptitude. 

However, there are some people, we are 
given to understand, who do maintain that 
woman, fer sc, is unsuited for practising our 
art. Wherein the weak point lies we shall, no 
doubt, discover in the course of the evening ; 
but as far as I can judge it lies outside the 
woman, and is not a defect inherent in her. 
I suppose the reason why woman should not 
practise architecture is because, except in one 
or two isolated cases, she has not practised it 
hitherto ; and this is no reason at all. 

The same objection is brought forward every 
time that women have attempted to enlarge 
their sphere of action, and yet yearly new 
proofs are given that intellectually women can, 
at least in many cases, hold their own with 
men. The results of University examinations 
show it; members of the medical profession 
testify to it; the legal profession numbers 
women in its ranks, both in France and in 
America, though up till now in England 
women have only been allowed to study for, 
but not to practise at, the Bar. “Let them 
study by all means,” the conservatives say, 
“but draw the line at practice.” And what is 
the use of instruction, I ask you, if it is to be 
turned to no purpose? What is study without 
an object ? Knowledge without application ? 
It is simply creating wants without granting 
the power of satisfying them. Living is not 
learning, but applying what one has learnt. 

If, then, it is granted that woman is intel- 
lectually capable of wrestling with the prob- 
lems of architecture, are we to suppose that 
she is physically incapable of carrying on the 
work entailed? It were unreasonable to say 
her strength is not equal to the task when we 
see what women actually do in this country. 
Take chainmakers, for instance. Hundreds of 
women are employed in the very heavy work 
of chain making, a most arduous trade, and 
you must remember how two or three years ago 
certain philanthropists were anxious that legisla- 
tion should put a stop to this, as they asserted, 
the work was too great a strain for a woman. 
This intervention only resulted in the Home 
Secretary being besieged by indignant deputa- 
tions of these same women, all protesting their 
competence and defiantly baring their muscular 
arms as evidence of the strength on which 
they prided themselves. Then, again, our 
agricultural labourers are not by along way 
all men. In harvest time, when the work re- 
quires to be got through with all speed, women 
are Called upon to labour side by side with 
their husbands and brothers ; they toil from 
earliest dawn to latest twilight, through all the 
burning heat of the early autumn day, and, so 
far from succumbing to this exposure, they 
weather it with the best of the men and live to 
seventy and eighty years of age. Now the 
bodily fatigue an architect must be prepared to 
undergo cannot be compared to the physical 
strain our women endure when employed as 
field farers or as chainmakers. 

I do not mean to make light of the arduous- 
ness of the profession. The mere study of 
architecture involves a great deal of physical 
as well as mental strain, and since practice 
means the continvance of study and added to 
this responsibility, the profession is certainly 
not one to be adopted by the physically feeble. 
But women are not all physically feeble, any 
more than men are all physically strong. You 
have heard of architects—men—breaking 
down through overwork, but you would not 
for that reason say that all men are unfitted to 
practise the profession. I have never heard of 
a woman architect breaking down, but neither 
do I assert that all women are fitted to practise 
architecture. 

Those who base their objections to women 
architects on the fact that they are an innova- 
tion, and therefore to be suppressed, will fling 
their prejudices and fears to the winds when 
what is now an innovation comes to be a re- 
cognised institution. Already in America one 
town has a lady for a consulting architect, and 
we are given to understand that her designs 
for schools, prisons, and railway stations com- 
pare favourably with other similar works in 
the country. 

But there are some opponents who are more 
specific in their objections, and it is with these 
we must now deal. Their objections really 
arise from an imperfect knowledge o what an 
architect is, Thee is a general idea afloat 
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that architects “make plans” and climb 
ladders, but beyond these two accomplish- 
ments nothing certain seems to be known. 
The former occupation is acknowledged to be 
quite a legitimate one for a woman, provided 
she have the necessary gifts, but the latter 
cannot be countenanced for a moment, even 
though she may be sufficiently courage >us to 
attempt it, and can be trusted not to lose her 
head on the scaffolding. As far as I can 
gather, it is not the climbing that is objected 
to, but the fact that she may be scen climbing 
a ladder. Therein lies the difficulty. No less 
an architect than Wren shows us a way round, 
if not over, it. The famous Duchess of Marl- 
borough informs us Wren “was content to 
be dragged up in a basket three or four times 
a week to the top of St. Paul’s, and at great 
hazard, for 200/. a year.” No one could object 
to a woman being hoisted up in a basket any 
more than they could object to her making 
use of the more conventional elevator. Climb- 
ing a ladder is condemned as unwomanly, but 


so was riding a bicycle or being seen on the 


top of an omnibus not so very long ago, and 
yet all are now seemingly reconciled to these 
unwomanly practices. 


this is so infinitesimal, itis unworthy of con- 
sideration. 


But, besides the objector to innovation and 
the objector to ladder-climbing, there is the 
man who has dealt personally with architects 
as their client, and who knows very definitely 


what an architect is and what he expects from 


him. He must bea thoroughly artistic, scien- 
He must be able to 


tific, and practical man. 
design at all possible speed a convenient, 
durable, and beautiful building of any one of 


the three groups into which buildings may be 
roughly classified—domestic, ecclesiastical, and 
He must have an intimate and familiar 
knowledge of every material and every trade 


civil. 


employed in the realising of the said building, 
in order that none but the best of its kind and 


the best of technical skill may be employed, 


He must be a master of scientific construction, 


in order to prevent waste of time, material, 
He must keep all accounts re- 
lating to the work, bear in mind the interests 
of client and contractor, and manage every- 
thing without allowing any friction to come 
about between the different parties concerned. 
This list is not complete; I have mentioned 


and money. 


but a few of the functions required by an 
employer of his architect. 


ing the profession. 


I use the word “profession” because it 
covers more requirements than art, craft, or 


faculty, and though it has been weighed and 
found wanting, it appears to be the word in 
most general use when connected with the 
practice of architecture. 

To succeed in architecture one must be, as I 
have said, artistic, scientific, and practical in 
business matters; that is to say, success is 
largely a matter of natural gifts, education, and 


experience. 
necessary gifts are notand cannot be possessed 


by woman ; that she does not receive the 


requisite general education, and that experi- 


ence may not be acquired by her as well as by 


man. 


Let us look first at the :vsthetic side of the 
has been defined as 
inspired by an artistic 


question. Architecture 
pood construction 
motive or by the instinct of the beautiful. Now 
this instinct of the beautiful, or, as the French 
put it better, ce sentiment du beau, is as a rule 
more strongly developed in the woman. 
Nearly every woman is more or less impres- 
sionable, that is, she is an artist by tempera- 
ment. Her taste will lead her instinctively and 
intuitively toa result which a man will reach 
by a series of criticisms and rea-onings. He 
sees the truth, she feels it. The beautiful is 
attained by both, what matter if the paths they 
follow are diiterent. 

In most cases (outside the profession, be it 
understood) who is it who cares to be sur- 
rounded by beautiful objects and attempts as 
far as is possible to make the home a thing of 
beauty ? It is certainly not the average man, 
who so long as he is comfortable cares little 
for the appearance of his surroundings. It 
follows, then, that it must be the woman, who 
will cheerfully sacrifice even comfort to her 
conception of beauty, if any choice have to be 


made between the two. 


\ 


Besides, the ladder 
question could orly be raised by persons who 
are in ignorance of the portion of a lifetime 
that an architect spends upon a ladder, and, as 


For the sake of 


argument we will suppose that they appear to 
otfer just so many obstacles to a woman follow- 


Now, who will assert that the 


Some people go so far as to say that a 
woman must necessarily know how to plan 
a house better than a man, because her house- 
hold duties suggest to her the wants and 
requirements that must be met. We do not 
agree with this view. The best housekeeper 
in the world may have most definite ideas as to 
what she requires, but she will not produce a 
plan, that is the suitable disposition of spaces, 
till she have learned what rules and precepts 
must be obeyed in planning a house. And 
these rules, being all based upon common 
sense and obvious reasoning, are as patent to 
men as they are to women. 

We must not, however, lose sight of the fact 
that the influence of woman in domestic archi- 
tecture has been felt ever since the progress of 
social relations made her the equal instead 
of the slave of men. Woman’s position in a 
country is the surest sign of the social 
progress in that country, and it was in the 
sixteenth century, when women began to be 
respected “as a whole,” and not in individual 
instances, that domestic architecture regained 
its prominence. It was when a woman ruled 
this country, and by her personality influ- 
enced many, that castles, cathedrals, and col- 
leges- buildings designed for men by men— 
ceased to be the most important architectural 
objects erected. Elizabeth's reign is remark- 
able for the number of radical changes which 
took place, and in no direction was the change 
so marked as in architecture. 

At the time when, under James’s rule, the 
Scotch were dwelling in fortresses about as 
comfortable as a Norman keep, the English 
under Elizabeth were vieing with each other 
as to who should build the most roomy, most 
convenient, and most beautiful houses. It is 
noteworthy that the great Queen spent nota 
penny herself in the interest of building, but 
she gave her noblemen much moral support, 
encouraging them to spend their thousands in 
erecting palaces worthy of receiving her asa 
guest. One of the most indefatigable builders 
of that time whose name has come down to us 
was a woman, Elizabeth of Hardwicke. Of 
the “three most elegant seats that were ever 
raised by one hand,’ so says her biographer, 
only Hardwicke Hall remains, and judging 
{from its monotonous symmetry and extrava- 
gant window-space, we have, it seems, little 
cause to regret old Chatsworth and Oldcotes. 
Besides ber three country seats, this lady left 
“stately almshouses for twelve poor people” 
in Derby, and personally superintended the 
construction of “a splendid mural monu- 
ment” to her own memory in All! Saints’ 
Church, Derby. Her biographer, alluding 
to her passion for building, describes her as 
“a woman of a masculine understanding and 
conduct ; proud, furious, selfish, and unfeel- 
ing.” Apparently we are to gather that these 
unattractive qualities, pride, violence, and 
egoism, go hand in hand with a masculine 
understanding. If, as Hardwick shows, she 
lacked artistic feeling, she was, on the other 
hand, a thoroughly practical woman. 
four husbands she outlived, three were wealthy 
men who were able to supply her with the 
means of indulging in her favourite pursuit, 


In France, where women stand out more 


prominently than in England, and during the 


early Renaissance, when they were most con- 


spicuous even as politicians, warriors, and 
poets, we find them occupied with building at 
an earlier date thanathome. Marie de Pierre- 
Vive, Dame du Perron, one of the ladies of the 
household of Catherine de Medicis, was offici- 
ally associated with Philibert de l'Orme during 
the erection of the Tuileries. In 1566 her 
name stands among the list of “MM. les 
Surintendants des Bastiments du Roy,” and it 
is interesting to note that where she and 
de l'Orme signed papers together, Dame du 
Perron’s name comes first. Her Royal mistress 
was another woman of “a masculine under- 
standing,” and insisted on her own plans being 
used for her palace. De Orme writes to her 
“Lequel Palays je conduts de votre Grace 
suivant les dispositions, mesures et commande- 
ment qu'il vous a plait m'en faire.” 

But however artistic a woman may be, her 
natural gifts alone will not suffice any more 
than will those of a man, without study 
and direction. Art has its restrictions and its 
limitations, which must be recognised and 
appreciated if truth and nature are to be our 
guides; and architecture is particularly re- 
stricted and limited in theory and in practice. 
In theory it is bound by those rules of art 
inspired by taste based on traditions, and by 
those rules of science which can be demon- 


Of the 


strated by invariable and absolute formule. 
And in practice it is limited by structural cop. 
ditions, which, if neglected, result in the 
collapse of the building ; it is limited by the 
physical properties of material, by the climate 
by the habits and necessities of the moment, . 


Study of aesthetic rules produces fine 


designs, and study of scientific laws produces 
fine construction. 
knowledge of the principles of mathematics, 
besides a knowledge of the properties of build. 
ing materials.: Now, mathematics involve logic, 
or the science of reasoning correctly, and 
hitherto logic has been held to be the pecutiar 
inheritance of man as opposed to woman. it 
may be freely granted that among uneducated 
women, possibly a larger proportion are more 
illogical in their every-day conclusions than 
among an equal number of uneducated men; 
but it by no means follows from this that the 
brain of the average woman of education is 
less capable of mastering the science of logic 
than that of the average man of education. 
Now, 
women, and all reference to the unculti- 
vated and illogical 
question. 
18 proved by the successful results achieved 
by women at 
they 
science of mathematics, the numbers who 
devote themselves to this study being great, 
out of all proportion to those who select other 
schools or triposes. 


Construction demands a 


we are only discussing cultivated 


class is beside the 


That logic can be mastered 


the 
show peculiar 


where 
for the 


Universities, 
aptitude 


Again, at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, where the architectural course 


includes, besides an immense variety of other 
subjects, a very high standard of mathematical 
ability, a woman, an American, has lately 
the honour of carrying off the Premier Prix 
over the heads of her brother students. 


had 


But pure mathematics are of little use with- 


out familiarity with the properties of building 


materials, and this familiarity, it is argued, can 
only be gained by a technical knowledge of 
the trades employed in building. In the Middle 
Ages the architect was only distinguished from 
the workman by conspicuous natural gifts and 
greater skill in technique ; he who was most 
tamiliac with his materials produced the finest 
designs. The workshop was then the training- 
ground for the embryo architect, and doubtless 
would have proved a rough school for a 
woman. But now, however much the fad 
may be deplored, most of the architect's work 
is produced in an office, and not in a work- 
shop, and is due more to his intellectual 
activity than to his manual skill in any trade. 
If, then, good design depends upon the proper 
use of material, and this use may only be 
learnt through handling it, how comes it that 
fine designs are produced by men who are m 
no way fitted to work with such material, 
and that, on the. other hand, most of the 
builders who dispense with the services 
of an architect, and many of whom are 
skilled in one or more trades, produce cn 
results which, though they strive after, fail to 
realise architectural effect? The answer 1s 
simple. It is largely a matter of education and 
preparation which enables the sharpened 
intelligence to grasp more readily tbe 
principles of technical skill. This general 
education is indispensable to architect 
study, and since there is but slight difference 
now-a-days in the course of education pursued 
by men and women, I cannot see that the 
absence of workshop training should now-2- 
days hamper a woman more than it does aman. 
Do not mistake my meaning. Education Can- 
not create the gift of design, for designers, like 
poets, are born not made ; but it fosters 
encourages this gift and calls out the highest 
faculties when they do exist in the student. 
amount of training will make the deaf al 
dumb to sing ; but, for all that, training 18 1 
valuable, not to say essential, to a singer Who 
means to do his voice justice. If I may be 
allowed a misquotation :— 


“ Books, gowns, degrees will leave a fool a fool, 
But designs are best when the designer's been 
to school.” 


Granted, then, that woman is fully competent 


as far as the esthetic and scientific sides of tht 


profession are concerned, there remains 
economic side to be considered. This covers 
all the business transactions that take place 
between the architect, client and contractor, 
and involves the exercising of a large amoun 
of tact in order to make matters run smoothly. 
Without tact a business man will not g0 far, 
and this indispenable quality seems unive 
acknowledged to be dealt out more genero 
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to woman than to man. In France, every 
woman is born a business man, and her taste 
is never questioned, whereas in England it is 
the exception to find a man who combines 
artistic talents with business qualities. 

The stumbling-block in the business seems 
to be that the architect is responsible for the 
quality of the work done and so has to oversee 
and direct the workmen. This, for some 
reason, is supposed to be beyond the powers 
of a woman; I am told it is objected, she 
cannot use the necessary amount of strong 
language to keep the workmen up to the mark. 
But surely there are other ways of enforcing 
your will than through the medium of un- 
seemly Janguage. There is not one man in 
twenty who has realised that gentleness may 
be a force. A man will boast of his want of 
self-control ; he fiatters himself that abusive 
language shows him to be a man of strong 
character, a master; he would count himself 
less manly were he less violent, and yet you 
must confess that some of the gentlest men 
you know happen to be those who always get 
their own way and compel people to carry out 
their wishes whether they will or no. St. 
Paul's Cathedral, one of the finest examples of 
Renaissance work we have in England, is a 
living example of what workmen can produce 
without the stimulus of abuse. Wren had the 
“ungodly custom of swearing” in such 
abhorrence that he posted up an order to the 
effect that, upon sufficient proof, the clerk of 
the works should dismiss any labourer guilty 
of this crime, and further that “if any master 
working by task shall not upon admonition 
reform this profanation among his apprentices, 
servants, and labourers, it shall be construed 
his fault, and he shall be liable to be censured 
by the Commissioners.” Besides, swearing at 
one’s subordinates is really not as fashionable 
as it used to be. In the Army and the Navy, 
where formerly the slightest order was accom- 
panied by a volley of oaths, the change is 
strongly marked, and the officer who now so 
far forgets himself as to swear at his men Jays 
himself open to a severe reprimand from those 
who are of superior rank to that which he 
holds. 

I think I have touched upon most of the 
points which might be brought forward as 
objections to women practising architecture, 
and I trust we shall all be agreed that the 
obstacles are more imaginary than real. But 
there is one other point I ought to refer to 
before closing, and that is the “new style” 
some people are clamouring for. Since 
women began to study architecture it has 
been suggested that they may supply this 
pretended want, but as yet there has been 
little to warrant the conjecture that the fresh 
inspiration will come from that quarter. 
Women make intelligent interpreters and pas- 
sionate disciples, but, to judge from the testi- 
mony of bygone centuries, their power stops 
short at creation. It may be wrong to assume 
that woman is totally wanting in inventive- 
ness, and it may all be a question of 
upbringing and training. Hitherto men have 
always led the way, for the race is to 
the swift and the battle to the strong, and men 
have been the swift and the strong since 
women’s upbringing taught them only de- 
pendence and reliance, and in no way fostered 
originality, But now-a-days women are ex- 
pected to think and act for themselves, and 
this self-dependence and self-reliance may 
prove to be the generating spark which will 
rouse to activity the originality and creative 
power which, tor all we know to the contrary, 
may have long lain dormant within them. 

But in any case this want of creative faculty 
would not hamper a woman architect. Archi- 
tecture is a logical art, and no change has 
taken place in it without a very obvious reason, 
and when no reason can be adduced for 
original and capricious designs, such produc- 
tious are grotesque and not architectural. The 
truest architects are not distinguished for 
brilliancy of invention so much as for careful 
attention bestowed on the smallest details of 
their work, and women, “as a whole,” possess 
the faculty of worrying vut details so small that 
they often are apt to escape the attention of the 
more comprehensive mind of men. | 

If I do not stop now you may go away with 
the impression that I consider women more 
fitted to practise architecture than men, and 
nothing could be further from my thoughts. 
May I, in concluding, repeat what Í said at the 
beginning of my paper, that it is not a question 
of men versus women, but that it is entirely a 
case of the capacity of the individual, ; 


The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said 
they must all congratulate Miss Charles upon 
her admirable paper and the admirable manner 
in which she had delivered it. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell, in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks, said Miss Charles had pre- 
sented her case so clearly and fairly that she 
went a long way to disarm criticism ; at the 
same tirhe, they were there to discuss the 
paper, and Miss Charles would be the last to 
complain if the views which they might give 
expression to were different from those which 
she held. He had been struck by one remark 
in the paper, i.c., “ Art has its limitations.” So 
had sex. ìt was all very well to deal in 
generalities, but of course it was the smaller 
matters which they were concerned with 
in dealing with this problem—for undoubtedly 
it was a very serious problem, and one which 
was likely more and more to become a press- 
ing and burning one, /.c., this problem of sex 
and of. the woman taking up work which the 
man up to the present had been accustomed to 
consider his own particular province. What 
did one mean exactly by “the limitation of 
sex”? It was a difficult thing to define, but take 
an illustration from actual practice. The archi- 
tect had to deal on the one hand with his client 
and on the other with his builder. The archi- 
tect, in dealing with his client took that client’s 
instruction, prepared the scheme in accordance 
with his client's wishes, and gave all the 
thought and skill to the work of which he was 
capable ; so far he could go with Miss Charles 
in saying that, given equal education and 
natural ability there is no reason why a man 
should do better than a woman; but there 
were other people to deal with besides the 
client. There was the contractor, for instance, 
and it seemed to him that it was here that the 
limitations of sex came in. A woman archi- 
tect would have to go to a building that she 
was Carrying out, and she might have to reject 
material, perbaps. Now, however much we 
might disagree with the point of view, it was 
a most diflicult thing under such circumstances 
for a man to take orders from a woman, more 
particularly when there may be an honest differ- 
ence of opinion. All nature in the man seemed 
to resent accepting such orders, and with all 
the tact in the world difficulties, which he 
thought were insuperable, would occur in the 
actual carrying out of the work. One might 
crystallise this point of view by saying that 
women might do designing work as well as 
men, but that the execution of the work was 
outside their powers. Even if one eliminated 
the contractor, with the inevitable dealings with 
the foremen and with men, it was impossible 
to conceive circumstances under which a 
woman could always be successful in those 
dealings, and without continuous success 
she could not hope to make a success 
of her practice. No doubt there were 
other views to be brought forward, but 
beyond this question of the limitations of sex 
he did not see that they need go. It 
required much thought and preparation to be 
enabled to discuss properly the question raised 
by a paper which had been thought out so 
carefully. There was one point, however, 
that he might refer to, and he thought that 
most of them would be in agreement with 
what he had to say. It was in reference to 
the bogey Miss Charles had set up only to 
knock down: the bogey of strong language. 
He had had twenty-three years of architectural 
experience, and he had never, either as assis- 
tant or in his own practice, or acting with 
other architects, heard a single word of strong 
language—that was to say, swearing—used in 
condemning materials or in dealing with 
men. It wasa bogey of Miss Charles’ inven- 
tion, but it ought never to have been put up. 
They must all of them have felt it tobe a great 
pleasure to listen to such an admirable paper, 
and they must all heartily thank Miss Charles 
for the trouble she had taken and the courage 
she had shown (for it did want courage to 
address a body of men on a subject such as 
this, where some opposition might not un- 
reasonably be expected. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said it was not often that they heard 
such an excellent paper delivered with so much 
sense and understanding. Miss Charles had 
certainly taught them a lesson in delivery, and 
she had shown that a woman could be, 
at any rate, thorough ; and if she had shown 
nothing else she had distinctly shown that 
a woman could beat a man very often in 
thoroughness. Whether it was due to cricket, 
football, billiards, and perhaps smoking, he did 


not know, but men, as a rule, did not seem to 
be so serious as women, and the success of 
women in some directions had shown that men 
must look out if they were not to be left 
behind. Whatever woman took up she seemed 
to put her whole soul into, and men did not 
always seem to do the same. Miss Charles 
said that men were responsible for a vast 
amount of ugliness all round us; that was 
perfectly true, he was sorry to say, but Miss 
Charles had not shown, for she could not, that 
if women architects were in the same pro- 
portion to men architects, there would be 
any less ugliness in architecture. That 
remained to be proved. At all events, Miss 
Charles had made out a very good case for 
allowing women to try what they could do. 
As to the question of strong Janguage, he was 
glad that Mr. Mitchell had heard so little of it, 
but that was not the experience of all of them ; 
in any case, he thought Miss Charles scored a 
point in saying that persuasiveness was often 
quite as effective as anything else, and in his 
opinion it was not at all mecessary for violent 
language to be used when one went on to the 
works, It was not easy, however, to imagine 
how a woman was to deal with a difficult con- 
tractor. Perhaps it would prove to be quite an 
easy matter, but as it was hard enough for a 
man to do so sometimes, it would seem to be still 
more difficult for a woman to overcome that 
difficulty. Of course, a woman had sometimes 
to deal with a cantankerous cook, and a can- 
tankerous cook was as difficult to manage, 
perhaps, as a cantankerous contractor ; but, 
still, the fact remained that women, as a rule, 
could not bring themselves to put their foot 
on a cockroach, and how could they then 
be expected to put their foot down upon 
a contractor when it was necessary’ As to 
climbing ladders, it might be that women 
could do so as easily as they rode bicycles, but 
we were certainly not used to seeing women 
climbing ladders. That might be old-fashioned, 
and we might get used to the innovation, but, in 
any case, it was essential that a practising archi- 
tect, whether man or woman, had to get about 
the building. In a large work the clerk of 
works might be looked to to do a lot of that 
getting about, but on a small building on which 
a clerk of works could not be afforded, the 
architect ought to do it A man could 
easily do so, could a woman? He did not 
know whether it would be possible or desirable 
to provide a basket for her always in place of 
the ladder. But even if a woman escaped the 
scaffold business, there was the awful problem 
or prospect of matrimony, which upset so 
many plans and calculations. A woman took 
up some pursuit or profession with a light 
heart and made great preparations by study 
and hard work, and then this business of 
matrimony came along and upset everything. 
If a woman architect thought she could carry 
on her practice as well after as before marriage 
he was afraid she would find she could not— 
that was if things were to be done as they were 
now. ASa woman was expccted to look after 
her house—of course that might be considered 
an unreasonable expectation ; but so long as it 
was expected, he did not see how she could, if 
an architect, Jook after her practice as well: 
either house or practice would have to be given 
up, or both would go to the dogs. He sup- 
posed that Miss Charles would agree that 
when a woman married it was one of her 
duties—he did not know whether it was her 
first duty—to keep a more or less happy home 
over her husband’s head, and he was afraid 
that if she looked after builders and climbed 
scaffolds her husband would be made some- 
what uncomfortable. Another little difficulty 
which appealed to him somewhat was what a 
woman architect would do if she had to travel 
a long distance to attend a work—say to 
Ireland or Scotland. She would have to put 
up at little inns, and would that be agreeable 
to her? And was she to take a chaperon with 
her or not’ And would she mind driving 
across country (as a man architect frequently 
did) with a mere man driver ? Was she to do 
this, and, if not, would she be thought foolish 
for not doing so ? 

Mr. R. H. Weymouth, in supporting the 
vote of thanks, added his testimony to the 
excellence of the paper, and to the way it was 
read, but, he said, he did not think the paper 
had carried conviction. He thought Mr. 
Mitchell had indicated how far it was possible 
for a woman to go in work, and he (the 
speaker) held very strongly that it was undesir- 
a le for a lady architect to superintend work 
g.nerally. At the same time with regard to 
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ofhce work and designing and planning, it was | beings for the old long after the new has} pounded her principles and for her excellent 
quite possible that such work could be done | come : much more when it is only coming.” | paper. He hoped that her career as an archi- 
admirably by women, and he saw no objection | Do not let that be the reproach against archi- | tect would bea successful and brilliant one. 
to that. Miss Charles, in her reference to the | tects, though he thought there would be less Mr. F. W. Marks said that the only thing 
thoroughness with which women went into| likelihood of that reproach being necessary | against ladies practising as architects with any 
detail, seemed to suggest how far a woman|after the paper they had listened to that| success seemed to be their sex. 
might practise architecture, i.e, in the smaller | evening. As an Association he thought they| Mr. H. A. Satchell, in supporting the vote of 
matters connected with house-planning— | might be congratulated on being the first body | thanks to Miss Charles for her excellent paper, 
matters like cupboards, fireplaces, dressers, | in this country representing architecture before | said that in discussing whether ladies shoulg 
kitchen and scullery arrangements generally ; | which a paper by a lady had been read. To|enter this profession, or any of the few pro. 
all the matters, in short, where minutiz were | open up the study of architecture to women, |fessions they had not already entered, one 
necessary, for they had an aptitude in|and to give them an equal opportunity with | was sure to be met with the retort that 
that direction which was unquestioned. All| men, was not only justice, but it doubled the | one’s objections were only the same or 
architects knew, especially in connexion with | chance of finding those who could do good | similar to those which had in the pas 
early practice, how difficult it was to satisfy] work. As Miss Charles said, there were a] been raised against the admission of women 
the lady client in such matters as dressers, | great many men who did not do good work, | to other professions, and women could point 
cupboards, and things like that—things which | and no doubt there would be many women | with pride to the success they had achieved 
helped to make a house comfortable—and often | who would do the same if they practised archi- |in the professions of , medicine and law. 
the arrangement of such matters was left to| tecture, but the chance of getting good work | He thought the objections to ladies prac. 
the builder, who Gid the work badly, and the | was doubled, and for that reason alone the/tising as architects were not made from 
architect got the responsibility for it. In all] opportunity should be given to women tojany selfish point of view, for it would be 
that sort of work, which did not necessitate | practise architecture. unkind cf men architects to let ladies who 
going upon a building in its rough and un- Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith said that Miss | were anxious to enter the ranks of architec- 
couth state, or climbing ladders and scaffolds, | Charles had looked at the matter from the|ture think that the profession was a bed of 
&c., there was an admirable field for the|right point of view, viz., that in so far as a|roses, and he was glad that the sex difficulty 
lady architect, and in that sphere she would, | woman was intellectually fit to do architectural | had been alluded to. As to dividing up archi- 
as a rule, be better able to do the work than | work, she should be allowed to do it, and that | tectural work, as had been suggested, he 
men. Decorative work, and inside details and | in her own way. Miss Charles did not say | thought that would be very undesirable. There 
finishings, which fell into the hands of archi- | that every woman was qualified to be an archi- | was sure to be more and more specialism as 
tects, and which a great many men did not] tect, and while she pointed out that architec- | time went on, but it would be a great 
know how to do properly, could very well be} tural atrocities had been perpetrated by men, | mistake to call ladies architects if they were 
left to women. He felt that the “rough and | she did not say that women would, taken as a | to be mere specialists. All would feel sym- 
tumble” of life was for man, and that the more | whole, do better. So long asa lady architect | pathy with ladies who studied architecture 
refined and Jess arduous work, in the main,|remained single he saw no reason why shefin order to take an intelligent interest 
was for women. As to women who did chain | should not carry on the work of superintending |in the work of their male friends, for it 
work and other laborious work, the sooner that | the erection of her buildings just as a man did,|added to domestic enjoyment when an 
was altered the better. Though it might be old- | and he thought it might in some cases be an | architect's wife could discuss her husband's 
fashioned, he did not think that women should | easy matter for her to deal with the builder. A | profession with him in an intelligent way. 
be called upon to do such work. He did not| married man architect, as a rule, knew that a | There was one way out of the difficulty, and 
think there need be any clashing in a division | woman’s resource in the management of her} that was collaboration, as suggested by Sir 
such as he had suggested of architectural work. | home had never been surpassed by a man in| Walter Besant in reference to novel-writing. 
Mr. Butler Wilson, having congratulated the | dealing with a contractor. At the same time | Sir Walter contended that lady novel-writers’ 
Jecturer on her paper, said they were in the|the resource and management he referred to|as a profession, were a failure, but that the 
habit of hearing in that room that there was a | were exhibited in the privacy of home and not | highest success in that sphere was obtained by 
mitference between building and architecture. |in public, on the scaffold, or in the midst of a] collaboration—the collaboration of man and 
He was of opinion that, fully to carry out the | number of workmen. He did not think that] woman. That arrangement, however, accord- 
duties of an architect in the highest sense, it|any woman would be able to tackle a con-jing to Sir Walter Besant, was unfortunately 
was impossible for any one man to cover the | tractor on the job, under the gaze of unsym-|not always a success, because it often ended 
whole of the ground. The same fact had been | pathetic clerks of works, foremen, and work- | in marriage, after which the lady had no time, 
shown in medicine and other professions, and | men, in the same way that she was able to fand yet she objected to any other lady taking 
it had been gradually proved in architecture, as | tackle her husband in her own domain, her | her place. 
they saw around them. They found one man}home. That was one of the sex limitations] The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
building asylums, and another man building | which had been referred to. He could not|/to the meeting, said they all knew how 
houses of such a character asto fill the asylums. | he)p thinking that if women architects became | qualified Miss Charles was to speak to them. 
He always thought, in regard to the interest of |as general as men are to-day, they would|She had been through the whole student's 
women in architecture, that if there was one | be a varying quantity. Sometimes there would | course for qualification as an architect, and 
department in which woman might come in as | be a great many of them practising, at other | she had passed the Institute of Architects 
a specialist it surely was in domestic work. | times, in the natural course of things, through | examination, and for that reason they could 
The several apartments of a house were very | marriage, there would be fewer. He did not] not lightly set aside what she had to say to 
often designed with the idea, he supposed, of | think a client would appreciate the enforced | them. It was remarkable that they should be 
being left to the builder to finish off, and the | absence of his lady architect from the work | asked to recognise the admission of ladies to 
furmture, &c., which should be artistic and | because she had a family anda home of her | be competitors with them in such a highly 
elevating in its tendency, was often selected {own to attend to, nor would he be willing to| technical art as architecture; and it was an 
without any such consideration. Any of them | pay 5 per cent. to a lady architect who could | important subject, not only because of the 
who had had much to do with housework knew | devote only half ber time to her employer's | novelty of the proposed departure, but also 
that there were occasions when they not only | interests. That seemed to him to be another | because of the large preponderance of women 
sclected the pictures for a man’s house, and even | insuperable obstacle in the way of lady archi- | over men in this country. A very large 
paid for them, but they bought and fixed his | tects becoming general practitioners. It had|number of young women had no object 
furniture and ornaments for him, and, in short, | been said that evening. that lady architects |in life at all of an intellectual character, 
they made what they felt was a home when | would be very efficient in the work of an| which was a very sad fact, and it would 
they left it—they often felt it was a home to] office, in decorative work, &c., and it was|be a delightful thing if some of them Angee 
them, but how often was it a home to the] suggested that they should confine themselves | or could, devote themselves to a study o 
owner? It was often a very uncomfortable | to those duties. Now that course he objected | architecture ; whether they practised it in the 
place. Now, a woman “architect” might very | to very strongly. An architect ought not to | future or not. From that point of view he 
well take the place of a man in such matters | dissociate such work from the general out-| thought they should encourage the study of 
and be more successful, for, having more|side work of his practice. If a lady archi-| architecture among women. It would add 
leisure than a man, as she probably would, she | tect were to do the decorative work and other | enormously to women’s interest in life, for 
could consult the client more, and not only get | work that had been mentioned, and the poor | the intellectual field an architect had to travel 
to know his wishes, but could make sugges- | man architect were left to do the mere shell of | before he was qualified, and the delights 
tions, and might, in that way, gradually improve | the building, they would, perhaps, find by and | which that knowledge would give, were 
the taste of the public in matters of design.|by that the lady was doing the whole—and| enormous. Moreover, if she remained single 
There was a ficld for the Jady architect or lady | quite right too in those circumstances. What|it would be the means of providing her 
decorator ; he was rather inclined to think that |a lady might do if she wished to join the| with a livelihood, and if she married an 
decoration was the largest part of architecture, | profession was to act as a sort of con- {architect she would’be able to enter more into 
Mr. H. P. G. Maule, having referred to the | sulting architect, as was the case in America, | her husband's life and work than she could at 
lucid and logical character of Miss Charles’|he believed, and not to expect or be willing | present. Although it might be said that 
paper, said it seemed to him that the whole | to act as architect in the ordinary way. If a] women had been emancipated intellectually 
point of the matter was summed up by what} lady architect would be satisfied with that there | for centuries, it was only about fifty years since 
Miss Charles said, 7.¢., “It is not a case of man | was a field open to her, and the profession} that they had been really educated, and now 
uc woman being best fitted to practise this} would welcome her assistance. Miss Charles | they were carrying off some of the frst 
art, but it is entirely a case of personal | referred to a feeling against women architects, | honours at our universities, while in America 
capacity” ; and so it was. If any woman had | He was bound to say that there was a very | they practised as consulting architects. They 
a desire and a feeling to “scorn delights and | strong feeling against them, and that he] could not but feel sympathy with Miss Charles's 
live laborious days,” why should she not? If] possessed that feeling, based upon practical | views, and possibly they might find them 
she had a desire to practise architecture and a | experience ; but that feeling was not against | become more general in the future. Perhaps 
wish to see if she could overcome a fractious | lady architects per se, but against unqualified} the most important point touched upon in the 
and disagreeable builder, why should she not? {lady architects — against those ladies who] whole discussion was the essential difference 
Ií they tried and failed, they would drop out, | passed from designing decorative schemes, | between men and women, and the diffi- 
for success came, as a rule, only to those who | &c., into the practice of architecture with-|culty of men dealing with women in 
had capacity. But by all means let them have | out the proper qualifications, to the detriment | business matters exactly on the same foot- 
the opportunity of trying what they could do. } of their clients and their work. In conclusion, jing as they would with men. While the 
ohn Stuart Milsaid, “ Institutions, books, edu- | he desired to add his testimony to Miss Charles | spirit of chivalry remained—and long 
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treat a woman exactly as he would a man in 
any matter of business. Moreover, it was 
quite conceivable that some women would take 
advantage of a man in such circumstances. 
The question of the admission of women to the 
study of architecture in the Association had 
been discussed under the presidency of Mr. 
Mountford, when one or two ladies were nomi- 
nated for membership. The Committee came 
to the conclusion that ladies should be admitted 
to the classes of the Association as students , 
whether they were to be given the whole run 
of the privileges of the Association was another 
matter. The Committee thought it would be to 
the advantage of the Association, and it must 
not be forgotten that ladies were admitted to 
all the classes of the polytechnics, associating 
on common grounds with the men in those 
classes. When the Committee’s views were 
placed before a general meeting of the Associa- 
tion, however, those views were rejected. 
Perhaps the members of the Association 
thought that women would be important 
competitors, and that they would be willing 
to take less than the usual commission 
for their services. That always had been 
a diffculty with women’s work in the open 
market. He was sorry that Miss Charles 
weakened her arguments by stating that 
women never had been creators or designers, 
for that was the whole question before 
them that evening. He quite agreed with 
her that there were few women who had 


decorators they had come very much to the 
fore in designs for wall-papers, fabrics, metal- 
work, &c. Considering how recently women 
had entered these branches of work, the 
results pointed to successes in other directions. 
One point which should be remembered was 
the probability that if women were admitted to 
the profession, or to certain departments of it, 
the public would be more quickly influenced 
in matters of taste than in any other way. 
Women had far more opportunity than men 
for putting their views on such subjects 
before the public generally, and the great 
stumbling block in the way of progress in 
architecture was that the public were so un- 
appreciative of art, especially the art of archi- 
tecture, which was not taught, even scarcely 
hinted at, in any of our public schools or 
universities. 

The vote of thanks was then put to the 
meeting and very warmly agreed to. 

Miss Charles, in reply, said very little re- 
mained for her to say, for one speaker had 
answered another. Her paper was said to 
be not conclusive. How could it be? She 
had no proof to offer, and one must have proof 
if one wanted to be conclusive. For 6,000 
years women had been sat upon by men, and 
they could not all of a sudden show what they 
could do ; they must be educated up to it. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on March 7, when a 
paper would be read by Mr. J. Miller on “ The 
Glasgow Exhibition.” 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 


ll.—RoyaL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


On the 15th inst. the second spring visit of 
lhe session of the Architectural Association 
was paid to the Royal College of Science and 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 
A large number of members met at the koyal 
College of Science opposite the Imperial Insti- 
tute, where Mr. Aston Webb, the architect, 
kindly met the party. A plan of the building 
had been put up on a screen, and Mr. Webb 
explained the various difficulties and require- 
ments of the scheme. The site occupies prac- 
tically the same length as the Institute and 
the main entrances are axial to each other. 

The whole scheme is full of intricate detail 
on account of the many requirements of experi- 
mental science, one of the difficulties being the 
necessity of eliminating all ironwork, which 


would have a disturbing effect upon the 
To illustrate the 


delicate instruments in usc. 
importance of attention to detail, Mr. Webb 
explained that it was found necessary to make 
quarter scale elevations of every wall of every 
toom, as well as plans of floor and ceiling. in 
order to determine and show exactly how and 
beh each pipe and appliance was tae be 
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lecture | scarcely too much to say that the whole 


theatre for demonstration work, chemical | building is magnificently planned, and its com- 
and physical laboratories, classrooms, gal-| pletion will at last give the country a fitting 
leries in which various instruments will be | home for the priceless treasures it possesses, 
placed for public inspection, and Professors’|and it is indeed a fortunate thing for the 
quarters, &c. Special provision bas been|nation that the building of this, the greatest 
made for the most accurate scientific experi- | art museum of the Empire, should be in such 
mental work of various kinds, and the arrange- | capable hands, 
ment of concrete vaulting over these rooms a a ca 
was examined with much interest. After most 
raed sala here it was FN to adopt | ARCHÆOLOGY IN LONDON: A PAS- 
e Plenum system of ventilation and warming, 
and to a certain extent this seems to have had TIME FOR A BUSY MAN. 
considerable influence on the plan. Warmed] UNDER the above title Mr. Edwin Freshfield, 
and purified air will be forced in by two sets | LL.D., delivered an interesting lecture at the 
of 9-ft. fans placed in the basement at each end | London Institution, Finsbury-circus, on Mon- 
of a long corridor which runs from end to|day evening last. Prefacing his remarks by 
end of the building, the corridors being made | Saying that the lecture was founded partly on 
use of for the hotair passages. Inasmuch as the | his own experience, Dr. Freshfield said that 
lowest of these in the basement will be under | When he was about ten years old an extra- 
the ground floor corridor, and as the rooms on | Ordinary wave passed over England. It was 
either side are of considerable height, the upper | one of the phases of the great tide in favour of 
part of the corridor will on each floor be used for | medieval revival which set in with Sir Walter 
the air duct. These ducts will have hollow walls | Scott and found its great triumphs under Sir 
and will be lined with glazed bricks and paved | Gilbert. It was a mania for rubbing monu- 
with tiles, laid and pointed as neatly as possible | mental brasses. He (the lecturer) came into 
to minimise dust, and they will be of sufficient | the whirlpool, and, assisted by his brother, who 
height to enable people to walk through and | was older than himself, became with him a 
keep them thoroughly clean ; light will also be | very ardent brass rubber. That practically 
admitted by double windows to areas. Short] settled the direction of his relaxation for the 
flues will be formed in the walls from the duct | rest of his life, to be the study of history and 
to the various rooms, the flues being built in | antiquity—not that it began and ended in brass 
Fletton bricks neatly pointed. The air is|rubbing. The earliest monumental brass now 
admitted near the ceiling of each room. Pro- | remaining in England was in Surrey, at Stoke 
vision is made for mixing cold and heated air, | d'Abernon, near Leatherhead, the date of it 
to obtain a heat of about 60 deg. on entrance to | being 1277. The latest would be difficult to 
the rooms. hx, but it would be safe to put it about 1650. 
As the building is only in a very early stage | So that these two monuments covered a space 
it is not possible to give any description of the | Of, roughly, 400 years. The main collection of 
general architectural effect, but enough was brasses in London were in the churches of St. 
seen to convince every one that all possible | Helen's, Bisliopsgate, and All Hallows, Bark- 
care has been taken to give the scientifc |ing, but there were others in several of the 
workers of the nation a habitation worthy of | churches not destroyed at the tire, and to- 
their work. gether they formed a representative collec- 
It should be noted that the Government have | tion of smaller brasses of the fifteenth cen. 
made special arrangements for the supply of |tury and onwards, consisting of priests, 
the Portland stone which is being used on| knights, citizens, and ladies. By far the most 
both of Mr, Aston Webb’s great buildings, one | interesting were in Westminster Abbey. He 
quarry being entirely devoted to the work, |} recommended to the attention of his hearers 
and every stone being passed by the Govern-|interest in monumental brasses, for in pre- 
ment inspector before it leaves the quarry. | serving them they were preserving valuable 
Great care also is being taken to prevent the | history. The visiting of churches for the sake 
discolouration of the face of the stone by Port- |of rubbing brasses naturally led, said the 
land cement. lecturer, to the visiting of the churches for 
Alter Mr. Aston Webb had conducted the] themselves, and he would like to say a few 
party over the whole site, explaining and | words as to how an antiquary might, without 
noting interesting things by the way, a move | going out of the limits of a two-shilling cab 
was made to the new museum buildings in | fare from the Bank, see examples of a great 
Cromwell-road. Here, also, the clerk of{|many of the various styles of architecture 
works, Mr. Tanner, had arranged a ground | prevalent in England. Dealing first with the 
plan on a screen, and Mr. Aston Webb ex- | Roman period, there were, he said, some 
plained the general outline to the party. | remains of Roman architecture, mainly in the 
Some alterations have been made from the |city walls. Whenever those were excavated 
original competition plan, and though the|to a sufficient depth, and that was from time 
building has little more than foundation work | to time happening, the original wall with the 
completed at present, much useful informa- | Roman construction of stones with bands of 
tion was gained. brick was found. The last and almost perfect 
The side-lighted galleries, comprising three | specimen which was uncovered was near the 
floors, facing Cromwell-road, are set out on | Money Order Department of the Post Office, 
a curve following the curve of the road, and |close by the Church of St. Botolph Without, 
the difficulties of the angle at the south-west | Aldersgate, but from time to time other 
corner are very Cleverly got over in conse-| portions were uncovered. He believed that 
quence. Behind these galleries is placed the | the portion at Aldersgate was preserved—he 
great main court, some 700 ft. long, 50 ft. |] Knew a promise was given that it should be so 
wide, and 50 ft. high, with a semi-circular |—but the process of uncovering occurred 
apse at each end. The ultimate effect of this/from time to time, and an antiquary might 
must be fine. The entrance in the centre to|reasonably hope to see a portion of the wall 
Cromwell-road is surmounted by a tower.|uncovered to the bottom. There were 
The whole of the site is covered wilh splendid | portions of it still visible above: a consider- 
pravel, and when the foundations for this}able portion in the churchyard of St. Giles, 
tower were got out it occnrred to the architect | Cripplegate, a small portion in the church- 
that it would be well to find out how far this | yard of S. Alphage, and another portion near 
gravel extended. It was found that at one end | All Hallows in the Wall. There was a great 
only 7 ft. of gravel remained between the|deal more when he first began. Pavements 
bottom of the excavation and the London clay. | were constantly being discovered, and 
It was, therefore, decided to excavate theļan antiquary ought always to mark the site. 
remainder, and it was then found that the | Of Saxon architecture there still remained 
clay was dipping at a sharp angle, and at the | some portions of old buildings of the Confessor 
other end of the tower was 30 ft. lower !—a|at Westminster. One of those buildings, 
good illustration of the necessity for the utmost | about which, however, he believed some doubt 
care in foundation work. The Plenum system | had recently been raised, was the chapel of the 
of ventilation will be used, but radiators will | Pyx. That building was not easy to be visited ; 
be placed in the galleries. it required a special order from the Chief 
The interior walls will be lined with | Commissioner of Works, which in former days 
Cranham bricks and plastered. These bricks | was not readily granted, though the fact that 
give a good fixing for wall exhibits. Ex-|the chapel was no longer used ior the special 
ternally, brick and Portland stone will be) purpose for which it was employed, viz., a sort 
the materials, terra-cotta having fortunately | of treasure house, ought to render the possi- 
heen discarded in favour of the more certain | bility of visiting it more easy. The next bvild- 
weathering qualities of Portland stone. ing in crder of date was undoubtedly Norman, 
Members of the Association will, no doubt, | It was the chapel in the Tower. That was the 
keenly look forward to the future visit so|most perfect specimen of very early Norman 
kindly promised by Mr. Asten Webb. Tt is | work, not only in Lori*on, but heehould think 


The accommodation comprises 
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anywhere in England. It had never yet been 
touched, it had never been restored, and they 
would have to go to Normandy itself to find a 
building exactly like it. It consisted of a nave 
with an aisle, with a semi-circular apse at the 
end. The capitals of the pillars, too, pointed 
to a very early date. The next building in 
order of date was the crypt under Bow church, 
also in part Norman. That crypt was always 
accounted to be Norman, but there were some 
peculiarities about the walls which made him 
think that it was partly Saxon, or perhaps 
Saxon built with Roman bricks, Anyhow, it 
was a very fine specimen of early work, and as 
it had always been treated as Norman, it might 
be treated as such. There was a peculiarity 
about the crypt in that it was square at the 
east end. A fragment of another building 
might be seen which also fell before the end 
of the eleventh century, viz., a portion of the 
outer west wall of Westminster Hall. That build- 
ing was built by King Rufus. The hall was 
practically rebuilt in the time of King Richard 
IL, but a large portion of the old wall was 
left and still remained; and when the law 
courts, which abutted on the side, were being 
pulled down about twenty years ago, the 
Norman work was plainly visible. It was 
easily distinguished from the later work by 
the difference of the colour of the stone and 
the tooling, and by the fact that all the Norman 
work was covered with the masons’ marks of 
the period. The next building, which fell 
into the next century, was also Norman—the 
Priory Church, now the parish church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great. That, like the church 
in the Tower of London, ended with an apse. 
That building showed an advance in decoration 
on the work in the chapel in the Tower, but 
there was a strong similarity between the 
general features and the arrangement of the two 
buildings. The next three buildings which 
fellinto that century were the round part of 
the Temple church and crypt, and a small 
portion, which remained, of the round church 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem in 
Clerkenwell, and the church of St. Saviour, 
Southwark. The Temple church that we now 
knew was called in the old records the new 
Temple. The old Temple was situated in 
Southampton-buildings, near to the Holborn 
end of Chancery-lane. Some years ago, when 
the houses between Southampton-buildings Sorat E . my OS 
and Chancery-lane were pulled down, the Design for a Fireplace. By Mr. A. Harold Smith. 
foundations of the old church, a round church, 
were visible. The Temple was removed from 
Southampton-buildings to the present site, and | not a monstrous suggestion that the same 
the new church consecrated, inthe year 1185 | gang of builders were employed in 
in the reign of King Henry II. It was quite | the four churches, and that they went 
clear from an examina'ion of the buildings of | straight from Shoreham to London. But there 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem at] was something still more interesting about this 
Clerkenwell, that there was an earlier church | ornament—he did not know any other place in 
therealso. The existence of a round church was | England where it was to be found, but it was 
never suspected until two years ago, when the | very common in the East, and might be found 
present rector, Mr. Woods, with the energetic | as a decoration in the group of churches built 
acdc elated ieee Comme aay in me inept crag of dg act fonas ae 
e western end of the crypt for the purpose of | great church of St. Symeon Stylites. Comin 
making an entrance, discovered sufficient of the a the reign of Henry III. in the thirteenth 
remains of the round church to be able clearly | century, Mr. Freshfield referred in detail to the 
to identify it sa aa. From ee say ah beautiful tee aisles cou of Sr Temp a, 
which this round church was applied to the | which was addéd on to the round church o 
crypt, it was quite age ae nee si an oe Henry II.’s reign, and eee urnag beautiful 
tion, and that as in the Temple Church, so} building, the Chapter House a ‘estminster 
in the Church of St. John at Clerkenwell, there aben This latter building should be com- 
was an old church to which the nig eh pared with the Temple pent and go extra- 
church was added. As a fact, both the]|ordinary advance in architecture between 
Temple and the Church of St. John were con- | those two dates—1185 and 1250—was especi- 
secrated in the same year by the same prelate, | ally remarkable. Westminster Abbey, which 
Heraclius, Patriarch M Jann, ane a was in some ay by far ee Eor irian 
fore the date could be accurately fixed. In]ing building, not only in London, but in 
passing, it was worth rema ag r He England, Ma eee in “ee PARR of Speed borin 
Angevine stonework of the building o e€} It was not built by an English architect, the 
oeoitallers was covered with masons’ marks, arrangement was entirely French, and the 
in the same way as the wall of Westminster | design was no doubt French, but that did not 
Hall, to which he had referred. The next | prevent the church being a perfect storehouse 
building, which he took to be only slightly | of the most beautiful details of Gothic architec- 
later in date, was the Church of St. Saviour,|ture ; and the Abbey alone, if there was no 
Southwark—St. Mary Overy. The chancel ot | other building in London, would itself almost 
that church formed oni yea PEPES provide eapi a every ie Coming to 
of what was called Transition Norman, butj the reign of Edward I. the lecturer sai a 
hich he had called Angevine architecture, | the most Ser pie apee PSAE rO SETA 
about that church there was a very in- | of that period—the old east end o . Paul’s— 
SETE feature. There was a very peculiar | was unfortunately destroyed at the fire. There 
ornament of a leaf description tonno tne ara sb one ileal ae cer ey Peers of ce 
the church. A similar ornament mig e |style, a church now, alas, lost to us—the 
jee at New pci ag in ig a at grog raed gc Mle agli ppoe 
i in Surrey, an ere were features | tẹ be built by Prior Cr ; 

Teh, he donght showed that those three, | portions of the Tower of London were built at 
together with the church at An were | this time, aia nooy, AEA a nea 
; i the same architect. If one drew aj was an arch without a keystone built in 
Been e horeham to Southwark, they would |a style very common in the East, where 
find that it passed nearly straight through it was used to provide against destruction by 
those two towns, It seemed to him| earthquake, but not so common in England. 


The succeeding style, which they called the 
Perpendicular, commencing with te oe 
Richard II. and ending with that of Richa 
III., had the largest number of ecclesiastical 
and civil buildings. The nave of Westminster 
Abbey was a remarkable instance of a Per- 
pendicular building made to accommodate 
itself to the earlier French style. W 
Hall was a beautiful specimen of 
architecture ; the Guildhall, and most of the 
churches in the City which escaped the fte 
were also examples of this style. He ig 
he had said enough to show that in the 
of architecture the citizen who took up 
antiquities as a study would»have no diffice 
in finding interest and employment, Having 
referred to the architectural features of the 
principal City churches, the lecturer i 
some most interesting historical particu 
London life which he had gathered from i 
parochial records of the City of London. m 
concluding, Dr. Freshfield commended 
quarian studies, particularly to a quiet eo 
templative man, who, he said, could get abun- 
dant employment therefrom, They were 
teresting in themselves and were a species 
continual education. The longer one ss 
the more one found to learn, Foran ali 
must be thorough, and of all things seek #9 
the truth. They might never make 4 
discovery—that was given to few; btg 
might always be recording facts which i 
fall into their places in the general history 
the world. Nothing that an antıquary 
ever lost, y 

The lecture was illustrated with lantem 
slides, 

—t e 


DESIGN FOR A FIREPLACE. T 

THE above design for a fireplace is prota i 
in cast-iron, with ornament in low relief, andati 
been designed and modelled by A. Hate te 
for the Teale Fireplace Co, The panels atua 
sides are arranged to admit five Gil. —e 
treated in a style to suit the whole desigo. ia- d 
hearth is partly fireclay, with & máti: 
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there was no evidence of anything of the kind 
ever having taken place among the contractors 
employed by the Council. But even if it had 
been possible for the London builders to com- 
bine for such a purpose, there was nothing to 
stop the Council going to builders outside the 
county—anywhere in the country, in fact. It 
seemed folly to say a ring had been formed 
when there was such a large open market. 
As to undue pressure on labour under the con- 
tract system, that could not honestly be said in 
view of the conditions of contract in force 
under the Council, those conditions being 
extremely rigid. He strongly contended that 
the contract system could not be said to 
encourage undue pressure on labour. The 
third argument was purely theoretical, and it 
was unnecessary for him to argue against it as 
a profit had never been made by the Depart- 
ment. The Council’s whole experience 
showed that contracting was satisfactory and 
direct employment a failure. In the last five 
years the Department had carried out 700,000/. 
worth of work for the Housing Committee. 
and the excess over the measured value and 
the detailed prices of the officers was no less 
than 65,o00/. But the officers’ prices were 
based on the fact that there would be a profit to 
the contractor, so that not only did they 
lose the theoretical profit, but they lost 
65.000]. which was irrecoverable. On the 
other hand, contractors had carried out 
187,000]. worth of work for the same 
Committee, and the saving on the officers’ 
estimates, based on the quantities and detailed 
measurements, was over 15,000/. They would 
be told that there had been bad management, 
but they had always made a failure, and he 
considered they had enough experience now 
to make it perfectly clear that the contract 
system was the best. With regard to the 
Labour members, of course one of their 
functions was to safeguard the interests of 
the workpeople «and the Trades Unions. 
There was a vague idea running through the 
Trades Unions that the conditions under which 
they worked for the Works Department were 
preferable to those under the contract system. 
The Labour party were not there to be led by 
the Trades Unions, but they should lead the 
Trades Unions, and he asked them to acknow- 
ledge that they had so far backed the wrong 
horse, and that in the interests of London it 
would be better to revert to the contract 
system. He was convinced that a gigantic 
labour bureau controlled by a Municipality was 
impossible. 

Mr. Beachcroft seconded the amendment, 
He did not intend to “pile up the agony” by 
further exposing the failures of the Works 
Department, but he would point out that the 
Department had been no happier in dealing 
with engineering than with building works. 
The Council had now come to the meeting of 
the ways, when they must either mend or end 
the Department. He did not think that making 
the architect or engineer responsible would 
be a success, because that would leave the 
Council without any direct check. The alter- 
native was the re-appointment of the Works 
Committee, who were to be the directors of 
this gigantic municipal enterprise. He predicted 
that they would again fail, as they had failed in 
the past, because they had no inducement of 
gain before them, such as railway and other 
directors had always in view. He was driven 
to the conclusion that in the interests of the 
ratepayers the Council should at once cut the 
loss. Were the Council to carry on this huge 
business at a continual loss, mé@rely for the sake 
of the privilege of employing 2,000 out of the 
200,000 workmen and labourers employed in 
the building trade of London? Advisedly, he 
said “No.” The Council should recognise that 
discretion was the better part of valour, and 
should give up the impracticable experiment of 
the Works Department. It could not be said 
that the Department had been starved. In 
1898-99 the value of the work undertaken by 
the Department was 216,0001. ; in 1899-1900 it 
was 164,000/. ; in the next year it was 344,0001.; 
and in the first half of the past year it was 
147,000/. | 

Earl Carrington thought there must always 
be a danger of contractors forming a ring 
against the Council. The remount and meat 
scandals showed the necessity of a Works 
Department in connexion with the Govern- 
ment, and he believed that the Council, with a 
reconstituted Works Department, would be 
able to show a saving and a secure service. 
He defended the principle of the direct 
employment of labour, believing it to be in 


and is surrounded by an iron fender 64 in. 
high ; this height is rendered necessary in 
erder that the hearth may form a front for the 
fire, which is sunk 3 in. below its level and 
burns in a grate beneath which is an ashpan, 
easily removable through the front of the 
fender for taking away the ashes whilst the 
fire is still alight. A. HAROLD SMITH. 
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- THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


‘THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring - gardens, Mr. A. M. 
Torrance, Chairman, presiding. 

Leans—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Battersea Borough Council 6,2004. for electric- 
light installation and meters ; Stepney Borough 
Council, 678/. for street improvement ; Wool- 
wich Borough Council, 6,ooo/. for purchase of 
electric-light undertaking ; Poplar Borough 
Council, 720/. for underground convenience ; 
and Shoreditch Borough Council, 20,000/. for 
electric-light installation. 

The Works Department—The same Com- 
mittee submitted the following report :— 

“The Council has before it a report from the 
General Purposes Committee recommending cer- 
tain changes in the arrangements for the control of 
the Works Department. The financial control of 
that department has been delegated by us to a 
standing sub-committee. The sub-committee have 
informed us that their experience leads them to the 
opinion that the best method by which the Council 
could execute its own works would be to place the 
responsibility for the execution of those works in 
the hands of either the Architect or the Engineer, 
according to the nature of the work to be executed. 
Tbe sub-committee have been in existence for 
nearly five years, and considering the experience 
which they have gained during that period we 
think it our duty to lay before the Council the 
opinion at which they have arrived. ` 


A long debate then took place on the fol- 
lowing recommendations of the General 
Purposes Committee :— 


“(a) That an advertisement be issued inviting 
applications for the appointment of Manayzer ot 
Works, and that the salary to be attached to the 
position be 1,500/. a year, as at present. 

(b) That a standing Committee, consisting of 
seven memher?, be appointed for the supervision of 
the Works Department, and that such committee be 
styled the Works Committee.” 


Sir John Dickson-Poynder, M.P., moved, as 
an amendment: “ That the Works Department 
should only be continued for the purpose of 
completing the works in kand, and no new 
constructive works be undertaken, and accord- 
ingly that it be referred to the General 
Purposes Committee to report fully as to the 
appointment of a teinporary manager.” He 
said the Report vefore them was characteris- 
tically meagre in dealing with so important a 
subject. He presumed that the recommenda- 
tions implied that the Works Department was 
to be maintained in its entirety in the future. 
His proposal was that a Works Manager 
should be employed temporarily. He wanted 
to iaake it quite clear that he did not 
wish to interfere with the proper carry- 
ing out of the duties of the Works Manager as 
long as there was outstanding work to be done. 
If he had his own way, so grave did he con- 
sider the matter, and so unsatisfactory had it 
proved, that he would wind up the Department 
to-morrow. But, of course, that Depart- 
ment had developed, and was a large under- 
taking, and could not be wound up ina day. 
Besides that, nearly 750,0001. worth of work 
was now being carried out by the Department, 
and he proposed that they should all co-operate 
together to carry out that work on the clear 
understanding that no new work should be 
placed with the Department. He contended 
that such a winding-up could be carried out 
without abnormal expense, and certainly the cost 
would pale in comparison with the expense of 
continuing the Department. He was opposed 
to placing the work under the Architect and 
Engineer, as some members proposed, because 
the appointment of a Manager was the only 
check over the Worke Department. Three 
points were advanced by those who advocated 
the system of direct labour of this kind ; (1) it 
prevented a ring of contractors artificially 
patting up prices ; (2) that the maintenance of 
the Department prevented the undue pressure 
of labour under the contract system, and (3) 
that the Council should have such a department 
8 as to secure to the ratepayers the con- 
tractors’ profits. As to the ring of contractors, 


ee 


the best interests of those whom the Council 
represented. 

Sir Arthur Arnold thought that the past five 
years’ management of the Department under 
the Finance Committee was a huge mistake. 
With regard to Sir John Dickson-Poynder’s 
statement that there had been a loss of 65,0001., 
he denied that there was any foundation for it. 
They had always given four or five times more 
work to contractors, and until they could com- 
pare the accepted tenders of the contractors 
with the officers’ prices they could not say 
there had been a loss. He believed the 
Department had a useful future before it, and 
he asked for one more trial for it under a 
Committee. 

Mr. A. T. Williams remarked that the 
Department had failed with architectural work 
and with engineering work, and now they 
heard that jobbing work could be done at a 
considerably lower price than at present. 
Therefore, he considered there was no case 
for further trial. 

Mr. Bruce said he could see no reason why 
the Works Department under anew Committee 
and with a new Manager, and aided by experts 
in architectural and engineering works, should 
not prove successful. 

Lord Welby, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, pointed out that in regard to esti- 
mated works executed by the Works Depart- 
ment during the past four and a half years, the 
total amount given to the Department was 
466,o00/., calculated on the final estimates. 
Those works actually cost 473,000/., or an 
excess of 7,000/., but it should be mentioned 
that if they removed from the total the North 
Woolwich drainage, upon which there was 
an excess of 16,000/., there wceuld have been 
a saving of 9,oo0o/. If they added to the 
totals the jobbing works carried out 
during the same period, they found that the 
total estimates came to 601,950/., and the 
actual cost to 602,327/, That only showed an 
excess of 377l., or 8d. in every 100/. That was 
a result of which they need not be ashamed, 
and before taking the serious step of abolishing 
the Department, the Council should pause and 
consider whether, after all, the Department 
had not something to say for itself. 

Mr. Cohen supported the amendment. 
Their experience of the Works Department 
had been not only unfortunate, but almost 
disastrous. 

Mr. M‘Dougall said it was very difficult to 
discover whether the Council were losing by 
the Works Department. His opinion was that 
the Council had gained immensely by it. The 
improvement in the work done by contractors 
for the Council during the past ten years was 
due to the creation of the Works Department. 

The amendment having been defeated by a 
large majority, 

An amendment by Mr. Sears, to appoint an 
Advisory Committee to consider the question 
of the reorganisation of the Works Depart- 
ment prior to the appointment of a new Works 
Manager, was moved and lost. 

Mr. E. White proposed a further amend- 
ment to substitute 1I,000/. for 1,500/. He 
remarked that the Department was over- 
capitalised, and, whoever was appointed, the 
losses would continue. He believed that that 
day the Department was going to embark on a 
third and tinal stage. 

Mr. Steadman seconded the amendment. 
The Department was overburdened with 
expense, and it was quite possible to get a 
good manager for 1,0001. 

Mr. Dickinson said it was necessary to pay 
a good salary to get a good man. There was 
no doubt that the failure of the department had 
been largely a personal one, for, unless it was 
felt that the post was a permanent one, the 
best men would not apply. 

On a division, the amendment was defeated 
by 73 votes to 41. 

The Council then divided on recommenda- 
tion “a,” which was carried by 76 votes to 30. 

Mr. W. Peel moved on recommendation 
“b” an amendment to refer it back for further 
consideration. 

Mr. Sidney Low,.in seconding the amend- 
ment, remarked that the leaders of the Pro- 
gressive party ought to have given them some 
little more explanation of what they were 
proposing, and the main reason why he sup- 
ported the amendment was because no ex- 
planation had been forthcoming for their 
remarkable change of policy. Up to ‘that 
afternoon they had been given to understand 
that the Works Department was regarded as a 
great success, and it was only that afternoon 
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they hea d to the contrary when his friends 


been almost completed, and more than half of the 
developed their attack. 


subway for pipes, wires, &c., has been formed. The 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The amendment was defeated, and the re- | paving work is well in hand, and it is expected that | SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS,—Al giti 
commendation was carried by 82 votes to 26. jall the work connected with the widening of the|the ordinary meeting on the 13th inst. Mr coh 
The Architect's Department.—The Establish- | Strand will be completed in ay a ap we rae Charles Hadfield read a paper entitled “ Notes yeah 
ments Committee recommended and it was z the course of aen a ahi oh piri = ss to Hea on some South Yorkshire Churches.” He gaid ‘re 
agreed— Voces ade ands y commence at | that his object in noticing the neighbouri ee 
erine-street and will re-enter the Strand close | South Yorkshi godouring Em 

A (a) That Opr given o e zetention soe to St. Clement Danes Church.” oa ey aaa Pi iy rahe qoe 

a further period of six months of the services of the ; ah : nd construction sä 
hack assistants on the unestablished staff whose The Council adjourned shortly before eight | state of technical education as regards building sa 
services were authorised on December 10, 1901, and | © clock. matters in England while the national archi. nae 
for tie bate ra pecan apie on the eS tecture flourished. Mr. Hadfield proceeded to ee 
unes ed 8 the gen constructiona notice the following parish churches :-— i pe 
section of architect’s department at a total expen- SZllustrations. ham Treen Gandeworth Asien Seer foe 
diture, including the pay of the ten assistants Sheffield, and Laughton-en-le-Morth ig has 
referred to, of not exceeding 100}. a week. jutlines of their history 1 en, giving “ps 
(b) That authority be given for the expenditure of | ADDITIONS TO BROCKLESBY PARK. ir history from Domeshay ff i: 


and other sources, and describin i 
BHE eastern block of Brocklesby Park, ļof plans which he had prepared A n “5 TY 
the seat of the Earl of Yarborough, |and mode of their construction. The sur. - 
was completely gutted by fire in the | veys of most of them were prepared during 
spring of 1898. The old walls were very} works of repair done by himself during 
irregular on face, and all of them were|the past thirty-five years. The influence 


a sum not exceeding 450/. for providing tabler, 
fittings, cost of removal, and provision of artificial 
light in some of the rooms at 19, Charing Cross- 
road, in connexion with the employment of the staff 
referred to above.” 


Strand Widening and New Street from 


| battened, the battens being fixed to wood plugs | exercised upon the art of the distri Y 

Kon e a a id rovements Com- | puilt in, the result of which was that the space | great Archbishop Scott, or Rotherham, ee oe 
I ion with th Stra d I t, between Pa and walls acted ss a flue, ae of either Rotherham or Ecclesfeld, was a 
“In npexion e n mprovemen H i ible in consequence master t : . : i. 
authorised by the London County Council (Im- rele i 2 o master the | pointed out, and allusion was made to his ën 


college at Rotherham and his i id E. 
The part of the house burnt dated from the | ing the church there. eee a 


in to the walls were fragments of a sixteenth- : . ; 
century house ; but the arrangements of the a PE a aerate 
old place were very inconvenient, and onjļ|on the roth inst, Mr Frank W. Wils 
rebuilding the plan was completely rearranged, | (president) in the chair. After the routine 
only the old dining-room and staircases occu- | business, a paper was read by Mr. Alfred H. 
pying the original position. A new drawing- | Dykes Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.LE.E., on “Elec 
rom, nel longs Was ee Anne P O tricity as Applied to Buildings.” The lecturer 
side, and a new hall formed in place of the old | in hi ; OT ina | 
drawing-room, with a new vestibule and front i tae ee are eg sy yn oi 
entrance, and the whole of the eastern block nosed to confine hiszi acipa to the cx 
of Aid sere ÁA o i red bricks and | Siteration of the alterations in the design of 
s and | factories and works necessitated by the grow- 
Ancaster stone. In the vestibule the columns | ing use of electrical energy and methods of dis- 
are monoliths of green Cippolino with statuary | tributing the current inside buildings. When 
caps and bases, the paving being of Cippolino | electrical power was used in a works the 


and Piastriaccia marble. : é : 
The general contractor for the works was e a a apt cael 


Mr. J. A. Hunt, of Hoddesdon. The ceilings > . 
were executed by Messrs. G. Jackson & Son, regard having to be paid to the question of 


pecan shaftIng. The whole building could be made 
Ea by ge lacie pecs ie lighter, andin the case of large works acenta! ff 
architect’s | Pde gs : R e | power-house with one N a large paee oS 
: engines, and a battery of boilers equi wi 
_New terraced gardens on the east and south cechavical coal aa aan handling plank would @ . 
sides are now being formed from the archi- | tare the place of a large number of scattered a 
tect’s designs. The architect is Mr. Reginald engines Pd boilers each requiring separate 
Blomfield, of London. attention. Examples were given of two = 
different classes of installations, the irta § 
printing works, and the second a group a 
HEARTS OF OAK SOCIETY’S OFFICES | large mills, and it was pointed out that the 
COMPETITION. dearie method mas ta mor G aE 

: : cases, althou condi 
WE give the elevations and plans of the | entirely different. a the Erst case the various 
design, by Messrs. Essex, Nicol, & Goodman, | machines were continuously being started and 
of Birmingham, which obtained the first pre- | stopped, and the use of separate motors en- 
mium in the recent competition for new offices | abled any press to be run at any time without 
for the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society. long Jines of counter shafting having to be 
The design was described and commented | kept in motion, whereas in the second ax 
on at some length in the review of the com- | the demand for power was constant, and the 
petition designs in our issue of January II. | economy effected was due to the ability to us 
We, however, applied to the architects for any | one concentrated power station with few units, 
further and more detailed description they | thus securing the most economical engine 
might wish to give, but they have unfortu- | and greatly diminished wages bill. Where space 
nately referred us to the Report accompanying | was limited it was possible, by using electric 
their design, which is not, of course, in our] driving, to dispense with ‘the room otherwise 


hands. required for engine and boiler houses and take 
current from a station somewhere outside tht 
works, a good instance of this being {urnishe 
on the Tyne, where Messrs. Armstrong, Whit- 
worth, Wigham Richardson, and other ship- 
builders, being cramped for room, had thrown 
out their own engines and boilers and wer 
now supplied with power from a pablic ae 
supply company. After entering into a $ p 
explanation of electrical terms, the author F 
proceeded to trace the various methods wh’ 
had been employed for distributing sete 
Reeders ee hy eee inside buildings. Until recently vulcanise 
rubber was practically the only T 
COMPETITIONS. used for covering via ee ae 
i i ions 1 `. 
OFFICES, DARTMOUTH.—The first premiated Ae aan = cca not, however, 
design in the competition for offices and dwel- | relied on for use where it would be alternateiy 
mie or for the oe Coaling Co., Dart- 
mouth, was sent in by Mr. A. S. Parker, Fly- also wi 
mouth. The second premiated design was by papat a ae over upon. Joode: 
Mr. J. J. Smith, Bideford; and the third bY | Casing as a protection for the wires was i% 


Mr. P. Kerley, Exeter. being superseded by simplex tubing, screw 


provements) Act, 1897, and the Holborn to the 
Strand improvement sanctioned by the London 
County Council (Improvements) Act, 1899, con- 
siderable progress has been made, and we desire to 
report as to the extent of the work already 
compieted. 

As soon as the Acte in question were obtained, we 
served notices to treat in respect of the property in 
the Strand needed for the improvements, and com- 
menced negotiations with the owners with a view 
to the acquisition of the land. Every effort has 
been made to expedite the improvements, and the 
Council is now in possession of practically the 
whole of the property between Catherine-street 
and the Law Courts on the Strand frontage, as 
well as the whole of the land between Holywell- 
street and the Strand. Nearly all the houses 
have been demolished, and considerable progress 
has been made with the sewer, subway, and paving 
works. 

During the acquisition of ihe property, we gave 
much consideration to the important question of 
the arcitectural features connected with the 
improvement, and we consulted the Royal Institute 

of British Architects in the matter. The Council, 

upon our recommendation, obtained from eight 
selected architects suggested designs for the 
elevations of the buildings proposed to be erected 
fronting on the Strand and on the crescent road 
to be formed between Wellington-street and 

Clement’s inn. 

It will be within the recollection of the Council 
that the Act of 1899, which authorises the construc- 
tion of the new street from Holborn to the Strand 
and the widening of the Strand east of Wellington- 
street, makes provision for the reinstatement ot the 
Gaiety Theatre, Gaiety Restaurant, and Messrs. 
Shorts, Limited, at the western end of the site 
which will be formed between the new crescent 
road and the Strand, and the Council has given its 
approval to a design by Mr. Ernest Runtz, based 
upon Mr. Norman Shaw’s sketch design, for the 
elevation of the new theatre and restaurant, pro- 
posed to be erected on the site in question, and the 
company have made much progress with the foun- 
dation work for the new buildings. 

The Act of 1899 also makes provision for the 
reinstatement of Carr's restaurant on the north- 
eastern frontage of the proposed crescent road 
close to the Law Courts, and the Council has 
approved an elevation for the new restaurant. 

The work of forming the new street from Holborn 
to the Strand and clearing the insanitary area at 
Clare Market is being undertaken as one scheme. 
In the Clare Market area about 3,038 persons of the 
working class were displaced, and the scheme 
sanctioned by the Home Office was that accommo- 
dation should be provided for 750 persons on the 
cleared land at Clare Market, and for 1,500 persons 
at Millbank. For the new street about 3,700 
persons of the working class will be displaced, and 
the scheme sanctioned by the Home Office is that 
accommodation shall be provided as follows: 250 
on the Duke's-court and Marquis-court sites, 799 in 
a lodging-house in Drury-lane, 1,081 on the Reid's 
Brewery site. 680 on the Herbrand-street site, and 
zno at Millbank. 

“In carrying out the complete scheme of improve- 
ment it will be necessary to acquire in all forty- 
nine licensed houses, and the Council has decided to 
continue the policy hitherto maintained, and to 
abandon these licences. 

The work of widening tbe Strand has involved the 
acquisition of portions of the churchyards of St. 
Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes. The Act 
requires the Council to undertake the removal and 
reinterment of all human remains which may be 
found in the parts of the churchyards required for the 
improvement. The Council accordingly made 
arrangements for the removal of the remains and 
their reintermeat in the consecrated portion of 

ood Cemetery: 
Bee work of ea vadion for the sewer in the 
Strand and the work of constructing thd sewer has 


DESIGN FOR A LECTERN. 


Tuis design, by Miss S. Thompson, is one 
which obtained a silver medal at the last Inter- 
national Art Competition at South Kensington. 

The whole work stands 5 ft. 2 in. high to the 
highest point, and is intended for cast bronze, 
but might be carried out in any other metal. 

We give the general elevation of the front 
view, and larger drawings of some of the 
details. 


i lated wit 
wet and dry. The use of wires, inst th vulcan 
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BAPTIST CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, SoUTH|]iron barrel, or brass tubes. Attention PA 
BANK, YORKSHIRE.—The designs submitted by | drawn to the advantages of " puree 
Messrs. George Bainés, F.R.I.B.A., and R.] wiring,” in which only the inner con i 
Palmer Baines have been accepted for | was insulated, and the author described 3 M e 
this scheme. The accommodation provided | fication introduced by himself, combining a 
in the church is for 542 adults, The estimated | advantages of the flexible concentric ni 7 
eost is q 3al, . with the ability tẹ replace any faulty 
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damaged conductor without disturbing deco- 
rations or plastering. In conclusion, it was 
urged that the electrical work in a buildin 
should be started in good time, and not left till 
the structure was too far advanced. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SocIETY.—Tbhe members of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society held their 
annual dinner at the Queen’s Hotel on the 
11th inst. Mr. Butler Wilson, the President, 
was in the chair. Mr. J. Hepper proposed the 
toast of “ The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and Allied Societies,” and observed that 
every man ought to have a high ideal in his 
profession. Unless his ideal was above him- 
self, he had not the incentive to make the best 
of himself. Mr. Hepper went on to refer to 
the fortunate position of the architect who 
combined in his work both the capacity for 
scheming plans that were essentially practical 
and useful and the capacity of artistic design- 
ing at the same time, without additional cost. 
The President, who responded, briefly alluded 
to competitions. So long as architects had 
to start without clients and so forth, they 
must continue to go on the market, and 
find a start in life in the competition world. 
But they had a right to expect that the 
assessors in these competitions should be men 
who had had a practical experience in the 
particular class of buildings that was under 
consideration. Otherwise, their awards could 
scarcely give general satisfaction. Continuing, 
Mr. Wilson said that there was to-day a very 
strong movement in the direction of dealing 
with architectural problems in a quiet manner, 
and with a consideration for the requirements 
of their clients, without any regard to style or 
period. The advanced school had carried out 
this idea to an extreme degree. It appeared 
to him unreasonable that men should be asked 
to forget the architectural beauties of York- 
shire, for example. They must not be asked 
seriously to ignore the great store of know- 
ledge which the world had placed at their 
disposal. There was no reason why they 
should not store themselves with this know- 
ledge, and, at the same time, be prepared to 
deal with every architectural question put 
before them strictly on its merits. In con- 
clusion, such societies as theirs, said the 
President, must, to be successful, be 
based upon unselfishness, Alderman Wurtz- 
burg gave “The Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society,” and incidentally, when 
speaking of the architectural improvements 
that had been effected in the city during the 
past few years, said that Leeds people used to 
be known as “loiners.” In view of the 
number of arcades that had sprung into 
existence, he thought that Leeds might now be 
called Arcadia, and its people Arcadians. Mr. 
G. F. Bowman responded. In giving the toast 
of “ The Guests,” Mr. W. H. Thorpe deprecated 
the evils that the competition system brought 
with it. Architects were put to a great deal of 
expense, and with no return in the majority of 
cases. He suggested that the evil might toa 
certain extent be minimised if a system of 
limited competition were adopted, by which, 
say, half a dozen members of the profession 
would be invited to send in plans, the unsuc- 
cessful competitors to receive an honorarium 
for their work. The toast was responded to 
by Mr. J. W. Brooke. 

DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE.—On 
the 8th inst, Mr. Charles J. Menart delivered a 
lecture before the Dundee Institute of Archi- 
tecture in the Technical Institute on “ British 
and Continental Architecture,” Mr. J. P. Bruce 
presiding. Mr. Menart said that in his travels 
abroad he had found that the various styles of 
architecture in their native countries were often 
beautiful, but they were something very differ- 
ent when taken to other countries without any 
attempt being made to adapt them to their new 
Surroundings. The architect of the Wallace 
Monument at Stirling was a true artist, but the 
man who proposed to erect a copy of the 
Parthenon on the Calton Hill, at Edinburgh, 
Was not, and it was perhaps fortunate that the 
latter building was not completed. The archi- 
tects of Greece and Rome suited their buildings 
tothe climate. Owing to the bright sunshine 
their buildings did not require much window 
space, whereas in this country some buildings 
were nearly all glass in front. The Gothic 
churches were intended for processional pur- 


poses, and were designed accordingly, but 


it was a mistake to copy them for a Presby- 
terian form of worship, where the sermon was 
the chief part of the service. Dealing with 
Scottish architecture, he said the baronial 


castles were the true expression of the country 


and its people. There had been talk of putting . 
§ {a crown on the Old Steeple, but he thought 


that would be a mistake, as the steeple was 
beautiful as it stood. 

DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY.—At a meeting on Tuesday evening 
(the President, Mr. H. G. Luff, of Devonport, in 
the chair), a lecture on “ Bacteria in relation to 
Sanitation ” was delivered by Dr. Ransome 
Pickard, with illustrative diagrams and micro- 
scopic slides, After dealing with the classifi- 
cation of forms and reproduction of bacteria, 
the lecturer proceeded to describe their func- 
tions in the process of decomposition, espe- 
cially with regard to the microbe action 
in the purification of sewage, as brought 
into play in the septic -tank treatment. 
Important points with regard to hospital 
construction were touched on, attention 
being drawn to the production of spores 
and the difficulty of dealing with them and of 
destroying some of the bacilli with ordinary 
means of disinfectants, and the precautions 
adopted in the modern operating theatres to 
guard against infection. Ventilation was dis- 
cussed, and also the problem of sanataria, which 
is being daily more forced upon the attention of 
the public and the medical profession at large, 
who were, however, not quite decided as to the 
question of the best sites. 
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ST. CATHERINE CREE, AND ST. JAMES 
DUKE-PLACE, UNITED BENEFICE. 


THE Corporation and the Bishop of London, 
the Master and Fellows of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners have iust ratified a scheme concerning 
this united benefice, of which Magdalene 
College and the Corporation are joint patrons, 
presenting an incumbent alternately. The 
measure relates to the application of a surplus 
sum of 2,015/. of a certain fund to the endow- 
ment or augmentation of the income or other- 
wise for the incumbent’s benefit, a parsonage- 
house having been recently provided therefrom. 
The fund arises from the investment of three- 
tenths of the proceeds of the sale of the site, 
materials, and furniture of the Church of St. 
James, in.Duke’s, since St. James’s-place, Aldgate, 
‘which was demolished in 1878, when the 


benefice was united with that of St. Catherine |; 


Cree, or Christ Church, in Leadenhall-street. 
The church was originally built in 1622 for the 
inhabitants of that quarter, who, since the 
dissolution of the priory of the Holy Trinity, 
or Christ Church, had been left with no place of 
worshipin their midst. Their cause was zealously 
supported by Sir Edward Barkham, elected 
Lord Mayor in 1621; they addressed a petition 
to the King, who, it appears, teste Stow, 
suggested the dedication to St. James. The 
church was rebuilt in 1727, of brick, ina very 
plain style, and repaired in 1823; the tower 
had windows dressed with stonework from, it 
is believed, the former structure and the earlier 
priory buildings. Mr. H. W. Brewer's draw- 
ing, “Aldgate, A.D. 1531,” published in our 
issue for January 2, 1897, delineates the 
Priory and Church of the Holy Trinity, 
founded for her confessor Norman, an Augus- 
tinian canon, and endowed with her yoke at 
Aldgate by Queen Mathilda (of Scotland) in 
1108, on the site, it is said, of a church 
which Syder, or Suedyr, a canon of St. 
Paul's, had erected in honour of the Trinity 
and St. Mary Magdalene. The priory, sup- 
pressed in 1531, became one of the wealthiest 
in England. King Henry VIII. bestowed the 
buildings and precincts in 1534, upon his Lord 
Chancellor, Thomas Audley, Lord Audley of 
Walden, who, Stow says, pulled down the 
steeple (perhaps the western tower) and most 
of the church. He altered the monastic 
dwellings for his own residence, assigning a 
lodging therein to Holbein, and gave St. 
Catherine’s to Magdalene College. Margaret, 
his sole daughter and heir, married, in 1537, 
Thomas Howard, fourth Duke of Norfolk ; 
their son Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, sold 
the priory and Audley’s mansior-house to 
the City of London and built Audley End with 
the proceeds in 1003 ; in 1650 Oliver Cromwell 
gave the Jews license to settle there. The 
Home Counties Magazine lately reproduced, 
with an article by Professor Lethaby, two very 
interesting and finely-drawn surveys made in 
or about 1592 by J. Symans, or Symonds, 
master mason at Dover Hafbour, and preserved 
at Hatfeld House, consisting of the “ grownd 
plat” and “ second story” of Cree Church with 


the buildings and precincts. St. James's 
Church, it seems, was built on the site of the 
chapter-house, about 56 ft. by 30 ft, which 
stood between the dorter and the north tran- 
sept; Mitre-square represents the cloisters, 
and a court at the angle of Mitre-square, by 
the warehouses in the south-east of the square 
which have replaced St. James's Church, 
marks the site of the north transept. 
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PAINTING PRACTICES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


A REMARKABLE paper on “ The Composition 
of Paints and Pigments ” has been communi- 
cated to the New York Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry by Mr. Maximilian Toch. 
Many English builders and engineers will dis- 
agree with some of the conclusions drawn by 
Mr. Toch concerning the relative values of the 
different pigments, bat his deductions are made 
from observations of the duzability and cover- 
ing power of the different paints on exposed 
buildings and structures, and are of a very 
practical nature. 

The author of the paper discusses his sub- 
jects in the following order :—Red lead, white 
lead, zinc oxide, carbon blacks, oxides of iron, 
barium sulphate (natural and artificial), zinc 
sulphide, casein paints, Japanese or China 
wood oil, tar, benzine, turpentine, maize oil, 
linseed oil, and hydrocarbon or bitumen paints. 

About thirty million gallons of mixed paint 


’ | (ready for use) were sold in the United States 


in the year 1901, and, according to Mr. Toch, 
many manufacturers use a small quantity ot 
water in their mixtures. This water is not 
regarded as an adulterant when the quantity 
does not exceed 2 per cent., and “the water 
used is usually slightly alkaline, and in the case 
of lime water it forms a calcium soap with 
linseed oil, and thickens the paint so that it 
never settles hard in the tin and is easily 
stirred.” 

Mr. Toch considers that the value of red 
lead has been much over-estimated, that it is 
only good on account of its high specific 
gravity, and that a paint consisting of 70 per 
cent. barytes, 10 per cent. carbon black, 10 per 
cent, zinc oxide, and 10 per cent. graphite, 
ground in pure linseed oil containing a suf- 
ficient quantity of driers, will outwear red 


ead. 

It is stated that in June, 1899, the outside 
walls of a most exposed building in the city of 
New York were first coated with a hydro- 
carbon paint to close the pores of the brick, 
and that over this two coats of a linseed-oil 
paint were then applied, the pain: being com- 
posed of 25 per cent. barium sulphate, 25 per 
cent. white lead, and 50 per cent. zinc white. 
The walls are still in perfect condition, no 
damp has penetrated, and no peeling or dis- 
integration of the paint has taken place. It is 
claimed that “ this proves that barium sulphate 
fills up the pores of linseed oil, and that this 
proportion of zinc oxide and lead carbonate, 
in which zinc oxide predominates, is the most 
suitable for that locality.” It is also remarked 
that if paint will stand in the atmosphere ot 
the Atlantic coast it will last much longer in 
the interior, for the best paint rapidly de- 
teriorates at the sea shore. 

In conclusion, Mr. Toch remarks that the 
statement that iron or steel imbedded in con- 
crete cannot rust is incorrect, and that unless 
the metal be well coated with a varnish paint 
containing bitumen, it will rust and disinte- 
grate; but that “clean steel, embedded in a 
coating of cement which is properly trowelled, 
cannot rust, even though subjected to the worst 


conditions.” 
n e a cal 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

VELASQUEZ. HIS LIFE AND WORKS. By Hugh 
Stokes. (Art Record Pres3. 1°.) 

CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. By Frank W. 
Macey. (Sweet & Maxwell, and B. T. Batsford.) 

CLAY'S SUCCESSFUL GARDENING : Second Edition. 
(Clay & Son. 6d.) 

INVESTMENTS IN Houses ann [Lanps. Ry Kk. 
Denny Urlin. (National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society. 18.) 

a 

PROPOSED TOWN HALL. HAMPSTEAD.—IL i3 
stated that the Borough Council have under con- 
sideration a scheme for building a new town hall, at 
an estimated outlay of 40,0001. for the fabric. The 
present Vestry Hall,,at Haverstock Hill, was 
erected after the designs of Messrs. H. b. Kendall 
ant Frederi4h Mew, as joint arehitcets. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON Space at Rear, Correspondence, 


BUILDING ACT, 1894. Fulham.—A modification of the Beane 
th i ith dt n spaces about build- : 
d THE London County Council on Tuesday eee ae ihe proposed erection of a| THE AMENDMENT OF THE LAW Of 
ja ar paar: applications under the building on the site of Nos, 67 and 69, New uae ANCIENT LIGHTS. 
n buiuding Act, 1894. The names of o a a nrg Thorpe & Furniss for Mr, F. Sır, —My attention has been drawn to the 
z i concluding words of your article on “ Ancient 


applicants are given between parentheses :— 
Lines of Frontage and Projections. Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and Lights” in the Builder for the rsth inst. In 
Projections. these words you intimate your fear that the 


Lewisham.—Houses in Brightside-road, Saravia- 
road, Elthruda-road, Aightin Sle erage and Mallet- | S. George, Hanover-square.—An oriel window | Report of the Joint Committee of the Royal 
road, Hither-green, Lewisham (Mr. G. Tolley for | and balcony in front of No. 7, Bolton-street, Picca- | Institute of British Architects and the Sur- 
Mr. J Laird).—Consent. dilly (Messrs. Cubitt, Nicholls, Sons, & Chuter for | veyors’ Institution on the subject is likely to 

Clapham.+—A detached house on the north side of | the trustees of the Sutton Estate).—Consent. remain without practical result. At any rate, 
Poynder’s-road, Clapham, at the corner of Roden- Marylebone, West.—A one-story addition and] it has passed beyond the report stage, for it 
hurst-road (Messrs. R, Price & Son for Mr. S. H. | three stone steps at the rear of No. 21, Montagu- was referred back by the councils of the two 
xquare, to abut upon Gloucester-mews West, St. | bodies to the committee, with authority to spend 


Poulton).—Consent. 
Fulham.t—The retention of a shed in the garden pea wah rai Smith & Brewer for Mr. G. the necessary money and take the necessary 
ewis).—Consent. 


at the rear of No. 77, Gunterstone-road, Fulham, : A : pasa 
abutting upon Giazbury-road (Messrs. Squire & Kensington, Soutk.—An oriel window at the first advice n order to draw gx il pr ea l 
Potter).—Consent. floor level in front of No. 26, Yeoman’s-row, South | provisions, This Bill has been drawn, an 
Hampstcad.—A wooden hood over the entrance to Kensington (Mr. T. Lott for Miss E. McCallum).— | understand that it is under the consideration of 
Refused. one of the Councils, having been already 


a dwelling-house in course of erection on the north- 


east side of Lindfield-pardens, Hampstead (Mr. W.J. | Rotherhithe —A three-story warehouse on the] adopted by the other. i 
King for Mr. H. W. Preston).—Consent. south-west side of London-street, Dockhead, Rother- On a subject where great differences of 
Kensington, South —A building on the eastern side 


Hrd Sore pone) for Messrs. W. & R. Jacobs opinion exist, it is not soe {hat se 
Co., Ltd. ).—Refused. ; ssion ma ave arisen ou 
Werden cA one-story shop front at No. 253, ADIE a the z ret you express RA 50 
Upper Richmond-road, Putney, at -less than the ages Pe ae ae I may point ont that if 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway | MUC ir ae pP hane hich the Joint Com- 
of Lower Park-fields (Mr. W. J. Renshaw for Mr. | our Bill, in the shap he Vj hich 
A. Gerhold).— Refused. mittee approved, becomes law, the view whic 
i i Mr. Justice Wright's judgment would have 
Lincs of Frontage and Construction. established will be enacted by statute. Both 
Bow and Bromley.—The retention of an iron and | Councils are, I think, committed in honour to 
concrete timber-drying stage at Tredegar Works on | attempt legislation. 
the south-west side of Ordell-road, Bow (Messrs. 
Perry & Co.).—Consent. 


of Warwick-road, Kensington, northward of No. 104 
(Mr. W. A. Large for Messrs. Bishop & Sons).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—Two houses on the south side of 
Brownhill-road, Lewisham, to abut upon Hither 
Green-lane (Mr. A. C. Baker for Messrs. Backhouse 
Bros. ).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—An iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to Bechstein Hall, Nos. 36 and 38, Wig- 
more-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. T. E. Collcutt for 
Mr. E. Bechstein).—Consent. 

Walworth.—An addition to the Town Hall, Wal- 
worth-road, Walworth, to abut upon Wansey- 
street and Ethel-street (Mr. A. Harrison for the 
Council of the Metropolitan Borough of South- 
wark).—Consent. 

Westminster —A portico at the entrance to a 
block of residential flats on the south-west Side ot 
Emery Hill-street, Westminster (Mr. E. J. Stubbs 
for Messrs. J Allen & Sone, Limited).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—That the Council’s resolution 
of December 3, 1901, sanctioning the retention of a 
wooden facia and cornice fixed round the base of a 
projecting oriel window at the north-western angle 
of No. 28, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, be modi- 
fied in accordance with the request of Mr. P, 
Dollar, by the omission of worde.— Agreed. 

Dulwich —A three-story bank building on the site 
of Nog. 64 and 66, and of one-story shops upon part 
of the forecourts of Nos. 60 and 62, Lordship-lane, 
East Dulwich (Messrs. R. C. Harrison & Son for 
the London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ).— Refused. 

Hackney, Central —One-story shops on part of the 
garden of No, 45, Avenue-road, Clapton (Mr. W. 
Rainbow).— Refused. 

Islington, West.t—One-story shops upon the fore- 
courts of Nos. 85, 87, and 89, St. James's-road, 
Holloway (Messrs. Borges & Rumball for Mr. J-J- 
Jones).— Refused. 

Lewisham.— Houses, with one-story shops in front, 
on the east side of Ardgowan-road, Hither-green, 
Lewisham, at the corner of Dowanhill-road (Mr. 
A, C. Baker for Mr. J. Harwood).—Refused. 

Marylebone, West.—A stone portico at the entrance 
to No. 48, Bryanston-square, to abut upon Upper 
George-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. C. Young for 
Viscount Chelsea).— Refused. 

St. George, Hanozvvcr-sguare.—Fixing of iron and 
glass screens on each side, and in front, of the 
shelter at the entrance to the Buckingham Palace 
Hotel, Buckingham-gate, St. George, Hanover- 
square (Mr. W. Woodward for the Buckingham 


T. ROGER SMITH, | 
Chairman of the Joint Committee. 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.—A further variation from the plan 
sanctioned on March 7, 1899, for the formation or 
laying-out of a portion of Adamsrill-road, Perry 
H.}!, Catford, so far as relates to a deviation in the 
position of that road (Mr. A. J. Dorrell).—Cunsent. 


COMPETITIONS. 


SIR, —I have read with interest a letter from 

“ Non-Competitor ” in your number of the 15th 
inst., in which he instances the Hull competi- 
tion drawings. I think it but justice to the 
Means of Escape from the top of High Committee to state that they quite agreed with 
Buildings. my suggestion that no perspectives ates be 

Strand.—Means of escape in case of fire, proposed | Sent in ; and although gehen of g ee eh 
to be provided in pursuance of Section 63 of the} When questions were sent in, iea 
Act, on the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth stories | allowed to send perspectives, we replied, 
of an addition at the rear of the Grand Hotel, |“ Assessor strongly objects to perspectives in 
Northumberland-avenue, Charing-cross, next North- | a competition.” J think they (except, of course, 
umberland-avenue (Mr. W. Woodward for the f| before a building is erected) are quite unneces- 
Gordon Hotels, Ltd.).—Consent. sary. I particularly mentioned in the Hull 
City.—Means of escape in case of fire, proposed conditions (as I have done in previous condi- 
to be Provided on the eighth, ninth, and tenth tions) that competitors need not make elaborate 


stories of a building known as Salisbury House, on . sested that they should save 
the north side of London Wall, City, abutting upon oe ee A ork as eB ible: 


Circus-place, Finsbury-circus and We-t-street (Davis Oac cannot but iceel that- with an-ueetscor 


> 5 eee Or a onet, who understands what plans and elevations 
se my ASU R Tare Conran fo are, pencil sketches (and those one-sixteenth 
E RER I AE POE KAH TAOTE scale) should be ample for all competition 
epee ares purposes. f ; 
I think “Non-Competitor”’ has over-estimated 
THE CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE. the cost of the Hull drawings, considering 
: er tives. I was very 
THE first general meeting of the year was held on there were no perspec f 
Monday evening last in the Hall of Clitford’s Inn, | grieved to see so many drawings, and seed 
when a crowded audience assembled to hear Mr. |of them so carefully done. Unfortunately, 
Roger Fry's lecture on “Art Patronage of the| though the draughtsmanship was good, in 
Church in Italy during the Fifteenth Century.” The many instances the plans, owing to “so much 
Bishop of Rochester was in the chair. Mr. Fry originality,” were obliged to be set aside on 
gave a description of tbe relationship which existed | the question of cost. I am afraid this is too 
between the church in Italy and the great artists of much an age of utilitarianism for many who 


the fifteenth century. He explained the character- vere er cent. 
Palace Hotel Co., Ltd.).—Refused. istics of the various painters and sculptors of the time, | ©°™ pete. I unhesitatingly say that 75 p 


i i i iti “re quite 
Strand.—A building on the site of Nos. 27 and 28, | and gave lantern illustrations of some of their typical of the ee cae hes stall ae epee u SP 
Pall Mall and Nos, 24 and 25, St. James's-square, | Works. At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Charles n les icable P 
St. James's, with projecting balconies (Mr. F. E. | Holroyd (keeper of the Tate Gallery) said it was the | in bot : ‘nful t to see $0 
Williams for the Wilkinson Sword Company).— | custom in the fifteenth century for a wealthy family It is very pain ul o an assessor ot 
Refused. to make itself responsible for the decoration of a | many designs, Lut it is not alone in architecture 
Width of Way. certain portion of achurch, and to employ the best that competition is so keen, as every one must 
Hackney, Centra =A one-story addition: 40.5 artist it could procure to carry out the work. He] now, Architectural competition has un- 
building in the garden of No. 97, Lansdowne-road, | ‘Povsht a is E p me a ea ve arop = eee doubtedly brought many a young man to the 
Hackney (Mr. A. Cook).—Consent. ' | with good results. Mr. Selwyn Image proteste front, and one feels that it is a necessary evil ; 
Bow and Bromley.—The rebuilding of No, 180, 


against the idea that one man must be responsible . - is to ask 
: tor all the decorative work of a church. If real the only thing for the Institute to do is to 
Roman-road, Old Ford, with the external walls of 
the new building at less than the prescribed distance 


i i insi itors only 
artists were employed, they would all be actuated | committees to insist on competi 
by the same spirit. AF the result of work done in | making pencil sketches, and those to a omal 
from the centre of the roadway of Dane-place | such a way would not be lacking in unity of pur- | scale. If I am placed in the position o 
(Mr. R. R. Bostock for Mr, C. J. Bone).—Consent. pose. Mr. Henry Holiday brietly mentioned the | assessor again (in any case), I shall endeavour 
Brixton.— A two-story house on the west side of | drawbacks under which modern artists had to learn | to carry this view out, but I must say at Hull 
Farmer's-road, Lambeth, northward of No. 86, with the technique of their art. Instead of being taught (this being asmall building) we felt it neces- 
the external walls of such house at less than the in schools by the best men of their day, the young | sary to have }-scale drawings ; though, as I 
FAL ee nares ig ec aoa, artists had to spend years of independent labour in | haye previous'y mentioned, we particularly 
eee A billiard:room at the e of No. 61 miaspecing technical diineuitics, made it clear that competitors were not to take 
Cad ‘pl Chel ‘ith the external walls of oe more trouble than was absolutely necessary. 
adogan-place, Chelsea, wi e external walls o i : . the 
such billiard-room at less than the prescribed] REBUILDING AT CHARING CROSS.—The block of |In this particular case, I think and hope, 
distance from the centre of the roadway of Little | old houses, distinguished by their bay windows, at first-placed competition drawings will be « of 
Cadogan-place (Messrs. Alder & Turrill for Mr. J. | Charing-cross, being Nos, 62-3-4-5, will shortly be | use, because they will no doubt be submitted 
Turrill).—Consent, pulled down to make way for new premises which | to some boards for sanction, and it would be 
Hampstead.—The retention of a summer-house in | are to be erected for the Canadian Pacific Railway necessary, in any case, to make preliminary 
the grounds of the North London Hospital for | Company. The four houses stand between the Sun plans before working drawings were finally 
Consumption, Mount an a ee the | Insurance ee Pasa ends ven spi tara made aA 
external walls of such summer-house at less than | No. 64 was the s op of the long-established firm o : ; tn lic 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the road- | Holtzapffel & Co., machine-tool and instrument ae Sones ee ae ALS ar 
of the street (Messrs. Roff & Son for the Com- | makers, who have taken new premises at Nos. 13-4, | Wit tne reports in daing 
mittee of the North London Hospital for Consump- doubt in competitions where so many 


New Bond-street. Designs for the new buildings C H 
tion).—Conseat. have been prepared by Mr. G. Richards Julian. are sent in there must be some heartburning 
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(no doubt possible mistakes in assessing), but 
cne can see no remedy except to endeavour 
not to multiply the work of competitors. It is 
a subject one might write on to indefinite 
lengths, but I have endeavoured to express my 
views as concisely as I can. 

SIDNEY R. J. SMITH. 


BUILDERS’ ACCOUNTS. 


sir,—Having been engaged with “ Builders 
Accounts” for many years, I was interested by your 
review of a new book on the subject by Mr. John 
A. Walbank, and the author's letter in your issue of 
February 8. Mr. Walbank is to be congratulated 
on his concise and able treatment of the subject, but 
I venture to suggest that much of the detail might 
with advantage have been omitted, and that some 
attention ought to have been given to detail costs. 

The most satisfactory system I have had expe- 
rience of would not, I am afraid, commend itself to 
Mr. Walbank. In this system the costs are kept in 
an independent set of books, with the result that 
their accuracy is not checked save in a very 
approximate manner, but they are rendered non- 
essential, and either detail or general costs could be 
abandoned under pressure or by small builders. 

With regard to “ tender” book, the abstracting of 
labour and materials in tenders is an unprofitable 
labour, and it would be better to keep the record of 
tenders and comparison of results in separate 
books. The stores account need only be kept for 
home yard, and in the case of small builders is un- 
necessary, but the plant journal and ledger should 
never be dispensed with. 

All builders who have neither the time nor know- 
ledge of accounts to go thoroughly through their 
own books should certainly have them audited, but it 
is a regrettable fact that many otherwise practica) 
builders neglect this department, and their offices 
are understaffed and underpaid, with the result that 
the books are too often hopelessly behind and 
slovenly kept. THOS. E. BROWN. 


NUMBER OF BRICKS LAID IN A DAY. 


SirR,—I have made many inquiries on different 
jobs, and find that the number of bricks laid by each 


man in ordinary plain work varies from 400 to 600 { 


per man per day. Most foremen agree that some 
years since each man laid 1,000 bricks. 
HENRY LOVEGROVE. 


The Student’s Column. 


PART II.—DRAINAGE. 
CHAPTER 7.—HYDRAULICS (continucd). 


7T is not always possible to obtain the 
mina) gradients recommended in the last 

moa} chapter. The depth of the sewer and 
the level of the lowest floor of the premises to 
be drained may allow only a small fall to be 
given to the drains. In such cases, the main 
drain may be laid with a smaller inclination, 
and periodically flushed by means of an auto- 
matic tank at the head. All (or nearly all) the 
branches can, if this is done, be laid at proper 
slopes. 

An objection often raised to quick gradients 
is that they necessitate deeper trenches, and 
that the drains are consequently more costly. 
This is not true in every case. In houses 
built on the slope of a hill it is often more 
economical to adopt quick gradients following 
in the main the natural slope of the ground, 
rather than a series of drains of low inclina- 
tion stepped at manholes and lampholes. 
Fig. 3 will make this clear. The ground has a 
general slope of 1 in 20. The full line shows 
a6-in. outfall drain laid to a slope of 1 in 24. 
The dotted lines show the arrangement re- 
quired if a regular slope of 1 in 60 is main- 
tained. In both cases the drain is at no place 
less than 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface. The 
drain with the smaller inclination obviously 
involves deeper trenches, and (unless the 
trenches run to a great depth) more manholes or 
lampholes, on account of the greater number 
of steps in the drain. The excavation required 
for the 1-in.24 drain is represented by the 
oblique shading ; the dotted oblique lines in 
the same direction show the additional excava- 
tion required for the 1-in-6o drain if an addi- 
tional manhole or lamphole is constructed at A. 
If this is not provided, still more digging will 
be required as shown by the reversed oblique 
dotted lines. In either case the flatter gradient 
Involves a deeper manhole at B. 

A word of warning must be uttered with 
regard to the different slopes allowed for pipes 
of different sizes. Many persons appear to 
think that if the levels of the drain-inlet and 
sewer will only admit of a slope of, say, I in 
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60 being given to the drains, 6-in. pipes ought 
to be used, whereas, if a gradient quicker than 
tin 40 can be obtained, a 4-in. drain may be 
used. The fact is that the larger drain ought 
to be used only in those cases where there is a 


correspondingly greater flow of sewage. In 


Table III. it was shown that a 4-in. pipe laid 
to a slope of 1 in 34 and flowing one-third full 
discharges sewage at the rate of 3°91 cubic ft. 
per minute, the velocity of the flow being 2} 
lineal ft. per second. To produce the same 
velocity in a 6-in. drain laid to a slope of I in 
65, there must be a discharge at the rate of 
8°84 cubic ft. per minute. If this larger 
quantity of sewage is not passed through the 
pipe, the depth of the flow will be reduced, and 
the velocity will fall below the assumed 
minimum of 24 ft. per second. 

For purposes of comparison, reference may 
be made to’ fig. 4. A 3-in. pipe laid toa 
gradient of 1 in 40 and flowing half-full is 


i taken as the standard. This is estimated to 


discharge 3°32 cubic feet per minute, the 
velocity of the flow being 2°25 lineal feet per 
second. In the larger pipes the depth of flow 
will be as shown, and as the hydraulic mean 
depth becomes less with each successive 
increase in the diameter of the pipe, the 
velocity is reduced, so that in the 9-in. pipe it is 
slightly less than 2 ft. per second, although the 
gradient remains the same. 

If the g-in. pipe had been laid to give a 
velocity of 2°25 ft. per second when flowing 
half-full—thus corresponding with the 3-in. 
pipe—the gradient would have been 1 in 237, 
and the velocity of the flow, when 3°32 cubic 
feet per minute were passing through the 
pipe, would have been barely 1 ft. per second. 

Large pipes, therefore, are a positive dis- 
advantage unless the quantity of sewage is 
proportionate to their capacity. If the sewage 
is only sufficient for a 4-in. pipe, and a 6-in 
pipe must (in consequence of local regulations) 
be used, the latter must be laid at a slightly 
steeper gradient than would have been neces- 
sary in the case of the smaller pipe. 

The Size of Drains —The model by-laws 
(both urban and rural) issued by the Local 
Government Board, and the new drainage by- 
laws of the London County Council, require 
every drain “to be of adequate size, and, if 
constructed or adapted to be used for convey- 
ing sewage, to have an internal diameter not 
less than four inches.” This by-law leaves the 
size of sub-soil drains and rainwater drains to 
the discretion of the sanitary authority’s sur- 
veyor or the architect or builder, but prescribes 
a diameter of at least 4 in. for sewage drains. 
Many authorities specify that main drains must 
be 6 in. in diameter, and branch drains 4 in. ; 
others require that branch drains from water- 
closets to be also 6in. in diameter ; others, 
again, allow no drain to be less than 6 in. Under 
certain authorities “ combined drains ” must. be 
at least gin. in diameter, even if only two small 
houses are served by the drain. The Board of 
Education considers a 4-in. drain suitable for 
as many as ten water-closets; for a greater 
number a 6-in. drain must te used. 

Here again, very little can be learnt from 
official regulations, and the question must be 
considered with regard to the amount of 
sewage to be carried away in a given time. 
This differs enormously, according to the 
nature and size of the building, the area to be 
drained, the partial or total admission of rain- 
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water, and’other circumstances. The sewage 
produced in the laboure1’s cottage is obviously 
very different in quantity per person from that 
produced in the squire’s mansion. If the rain- 
water falling on a country house and its 


curtilage is admitted to the drains, the sewage 
proper will be a very small proportion of the 


total flow in a thunderstorm. Subsoil-water, 
if admitted to the drain, may largely increase 
the volume of sewage. It is, therefore, im- 
possibie to lay down a hard-and-fast rule, but a 
little consideration will show that small drains 
will carry away a far larger quantity of sewage 
than is generally supposed. 

‘In the example given in Chapter 5, the total 
daily flow from a middle-class house occupied 
by eight persons was estimated to be 220 
gallons. This is equivalent to rather over 
35 cubic ft. On reference to Table II. it will 
be found that a 4-in. drain, laid to a slope of 
I in 34 and running full, will. discharge this 
quantity in about two and a quarter minutes ; 
if the drain is running one-third full, the time 
occupied by the discharge will be less than 
nine minutes. Obviously, a 4-in. main drain can 
convey a much larger quantity of liquid than 
is likely to be produced in a dozen houses of 
this class. The branch-drains have still less to 
do, In such a house there will probably be, 
at least, six branch drains—say two for sinks, 
two for baths and lavatories, and two for 
water-closets. These will receive different 
proportions of the sewage, probably one-half 
going to the drain from the family bath and 
avatory ; the other branches will therefore 
receive very small quantities. The branch 
from the servants’ water-closet will probably 
not havea greater daily flow than ten or twelve 
gallons. Four-inch branch drains are there- 
fore much too large, as far as their carrying 
capacity and the flow of sewage are con- 
cerned. 

We will now suppose that the rainwater 
must also be carried away by the sewage- 
drains. Taking a severe thunderstorm, with a 
rainfall of x in. in a quarter of an hour, as the 
basis of calculation, we have a flow of water at 
the rate of § cubic feet per minute for eve 
100 square feet of roofed or paved surface to be 
drained. If this surface is 4,000 square ft., it 
will receive 22'2 cubic feet of rain per minute. 
Some portion of this will be lost by absorption 
and percolation, but the loss in a storm of this 
kind will be trifling, and need not be taken into 
consideration. Referring again to Table III., 
we find that a Sin. drain, laid to the minimum 
gradient of I in 48, is capable of discharging 
25°72 cubic feet per minute when running full ; 
add 10 per cent. in order to obtain the maximum 
discharge (which occurs when the pipe is not 
quite full), and we get a maximum discharging 
capacity of 28°29 cubic feet per minute, that is 
to say, 6 cubic feet more than the rainfall. A 
main drain 5 in. in diameter is, therefore, 
capable of discharging 6 cubic feet (373 gallons) 
of sewage per minute in addition to the rain- 
water. 

The branch drains conveying rain-water to 
the main drain will probably be at least eight 
in number, some of which may also convey 
sewage. The areas served by the different 
branches will not be equal, but probably no 
branch will have to carry away more than one- 
fifth of the rainfall, or about 4'4 cubic feet per 
minute. A 3-in. drain laid to a gradient of I 
in 21 will discharge more than 9 cubic feet a 
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minute when running full ; a 4-in. drain witha | pipe worked satisfactorily, 
gradient of I in 34 will discharge more than | not considered necessary 
16 cubic feet. This quantity of 4'4 cubic feet | pipes. 
per minute is not likely to be often reached in| These experiments seem to show that 3-in. 
practice, as it represents the rainfall on an area | pipes may be safely used, even for drains from 
of no less than 800 square feet, but even if we | water-closets, and that they are indeed less 
have, say, a courtyard 50 ft. square with a/likely to be choked than pipes of larger 
single gully in the centre, the maximum rain- | diameter. Some tests carried out by Dr. 
fall per minute will be less than 14 cubic feet, | Charles Porter, of Stockport, on 6-in. and 4-in. 
and a 4-in.drain with a gradient of 1 in 34 | drains corroborate the view that small pipes 
will, therefore, be ample. are better than large ones for house drains. 
As far as the combined volume of sewage | Two drains, 47 ft. long, were laid, one with 
and rain water is concerned, there is no neces- | 4-in. pipes to a gradient of 1 in 40, and the 
sity (save under the most exceptional circum- | other with 6-in. pipes to a gradient of 1 in 60. 
stances) for branchidrains of proper gradients | Each drain had one rounded bend of go deg. 
tobe more than qin. in diameter, and in the |and a disconnecting trap of the same bore as 
vast majority of cases 3-in. drains would never |the pipe. A wash-down water-closet gave 
be charged to more than half their capacity. better results than a wash-out basin. With 
The question which now remains to be/|the latter (tested in connexion with a 4-in. 
answered is this : Is there anything in ordinary | drain) the closet-trap was cleared in every case 
sewage which is likely to cause obstructions in | by a 3-gallon flush, but the 4-in. disconnecting 
small drains? This is a question which can | trap was cleared only twice. Twelve tests with 
best be answered by practical experience, or |24-gallon and 2-gallon flushes gave still worse 
(failing this) by experiment. Unfortunately, | results ; in eight cases the closet-trap was not 
the by-laws of Sanitary Authorities have in| cleared, in five the drain was not cleared, and 
a large measure prevented the use of small in every case the disconnecting trap retained a 
drains, and there is probably not a Sanitary | portion of the soil. The wash-down closet 
Authority in the country which would at this worked better ; the closet-trap and 4-in. drain 
moment allow a sewage drain to be constructed | were always cleared by a 2-gallon flush, but in 
of a less diameter than qin. Experience has | no case was this sufficient to clear the 4-in. 
shown, hawever, that the successive changes disconnecting trap. A 2}-gallon flush was 
from large brick barrel drains to g-in. pipes, | not much better; but 3 gallons invariably 
and from these to 6-in., and from these again to | Cleared the closet, drain, and trap. With a 
-in., have been entirely successful ; and there | 6-in. drain (gradient 1 in 60) and a 6-in./dis- 
can be little doubt that the diminution will be | connecting trap, even a 6-gallon flush cleared 
carried still further. The reduction of soil-|the trap only twice in four tests, and smaller 
pipes to 34 in. will prorably be followed by a flushes proved quite inadequate. 
corresponding reduction in the size of branch} The moral is obvious—never use pipes of 
drain-pipes, and both may eventually be still | greater diameter than 4 in. for branch drains. 
further contracted. Smaller pipes cannot yet be used (except in 
Many experiments have shown that 4-in. | rural districts) on account of the local by-laws, 
drain-pipes are better than 6-in. for branches. | but the time is probably not far distant when 
In 1896 Mr. Arthur B. Plummer, F.R.I.B.A., 3)4-in. iron pipes will be allowed in place of 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, carried out several {4-in. stoneware, and still further reductions 
series of experiments with 6-in., 4-in., and 3-in, | will probably follow. 
pipes, and in every case the 6-in. pipes gave Large pipes are not only more likelv to 
the worst results. In the first series two drains | retain deposits, but they are also more difficult 
were laid, each about 83 ft. long. One length to ventilate and more costly. This question of 
was formed of 6-in. drain-pipes with a fall|cost is worth consideration, especially in 
of 1 in 40, and the other of 4-in. pipes witha country houses where the drains are of great 
fall of 1 in 60. In each case there was a bend | length. The following list prices of stoneware 
about 12 ft. from the outlet end, and a Buchan | pipes may prove useful in this connexion :— 
trap in the course of the drain. A wash-down | 3-in., 6?d.; 4-in., od.; 5-in., 10;d.; 6-in., 
water-closet, with a 2-gallon siphon cistern] 1s. 1}d.,; 7-in., 18. 3d.; 8-in., 18. 6d.; 9-in., 
and 1}-in. flush-pipe, was used in the experi- | Is. 9d. To the difference in prime cost must 
ments. Artificial fæces composed uf soft soap | be added the extra freight of the larger pipes, 
and sawdust were placed in the basin and | the extra labour and cement in laying, and the 
flushed out in the usual way. The 6-in. drain | extra cost of the necessary bends, junctions, 
was first tested. The first flush cleared | and traps. 
ne venue but it was not till oe re 
flush that half the charge came out at the 
mouth of the drain, and not till the eighth that OBITUARY. 
the drain was cleared. Summing up this pre- |. Mr. STEVENS.—We have to announce the death, 
liminary series of experiments, Mr. Plummer | in his seventy-sixth year. of Mr. James Stevens, of 
says that “although the 4-in. drain was not of | No. 88; Mosley-street, Manchester, and Chester- 
so steep a gradient as the 6-in. drain, and road, Macclesfield. Mr. Stevens was elected a 
although it also had is much more acute bead a ei ahs er a A 
in it, the result of these experiments was de- ek : 
Cia dny in favour of the smaller drain-pipe.” [see ee ever and waiver Ia 
Another series included exp eriments on 6-in. | Manchester, Macclesfield, and the localities around, 
and 4in. sanitary-pipe drains and 4-in. and | and was employed as architect for the building of 
3-in. glass-lined iron pipes. 


f These were laid | many large premises for business purposes. In 
alongside each other with a fall of about 1 in 40. | 1882 he was instructed to prepare plans and 


The total length in each case was 82 ft., and | designs for a complete restoration, with enlarge- 
cach drain had an almost right-angled rounded | ment of the chancel and tbe north aisle, and new 
bend 12 ft. from the outlet, and a trap 4 ft. in choir and clergy vestries, for the parish church of St. 
front of the bend. At a further distance of Michael, Macclestield, as illustrated in our columns 
s ft. there was a junction from a water-closet, ot aAa i PEATA S a a plan. The 
and at the head of each drain two water-closets hea ars Die ata EE E enc permitted, 
were fixed over each other, as on the ground ana-ne STan T nereasee to OPAC UNEA AD 


as x : 1892. Mr. Stevens was also appvinted as architect, 
and first floors of a building. Four pieces of | a¢ Macclesfield, for the erection for the ‘own 
paper and a solid mixture of soft soap and | Council of the Technical Schools on the site of the 


sawdust weighing 6 oz. were used at each test, | Useful Knowledge Society’s premises at Park Green 
and each drain was tested by successive dis- |in February, 18 95; the enlargement. with a new 
charges from the first floor and ground floor | front and new Council Chamber (1809-70), of the 
closets at the head of the drain and from the 
closet along the course of the drain. The 6-in. 
drain was first tested. The three closets were 


and it was therefore 
to test the smaller 
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Goodwin's designs) ; 
Crompton-road (1858-9), for which he 


; : . plans and designs after the Gothic style, in con- 
charged and flushed in rotation twenty times, junction with Mr. Pownall, of London ; the Chad- 


so that sixty deposits in all were passed into | wick Free Library, Park Green (868-80), a gift to 
the drain. After the fourteenth round the|the Corporation by Mr. David Chadwick, M.P., in 
drain was completely blocked ; of 224 Ibs. of | 1376 ; the School of Art, Park Green. of atone, in 
soap and sawdust put in, only 7 had passed out. | the Gothic style, opened in June, 1879; and the 
The 4-in. sanitary - pipe drain gave better | Infirmary near the Park (1870-2). for sixty in-patients, 
results, the charge passing through more with quarters for the nurses’ training-school. 
freely, till a stopp? g€ occurred at the end of 
the sixth round. The results with the 4-in. 
iron pipes are described a3 “ satisfactory, and 
with the 3-in. iron pices as ‘even more so— 
each charge practically came direct through 
the drain with eac flush, í A flush of of Manchester. 
2 gallons was used in this series of experi- | out 
ments; with a fust of z4 gallons: the ain 
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HOTEL IMPROVEMENT, SHEFFIELD.—Improve- 
ments at the Royal Victoria Station Hotel, Shetheld, 
have just been completed. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


THE RESTORATION OF IONA CATHEDRAL—The 

Cathedral Church of Iona, which has for mao 
A 93 y 

years been in a dilapidated condition, is about to be 
restored. Founded by Reginald, Lord of the Isles, 
about the close of the twelith century, the cathedral 
was at first used as a monastery, which was attached 
to a Norwegian diocese. Some of the evidences of 
its occupation by monks still exist in the remains of 
the chapter-house, celle, and dining-halls. Although 
it was first constructed in the twelfth century, mogt 
of the architecture is of a later period, probably of 
the fifteenth century. The cathedral, which is 
cruciform in shape, consists of a nave and choir, 
with aisles and north and south transepts, while a 
tower rises over the choir. The greater part of the 
building is roofless, including the choir, the aisles, 
and the south transept, and the present operations 
are to be confined to remedying that defect and 
thus making the edifice watertight. The question 
of roofing the tower and executing other details is 
at present under consideration. The height and 
form of the church roof are fixed by the existing 
east gable, which is entire, and also by the outline 
of the gable, which is seen against the central 
tower. It has been decided that the roof will be in 
strict conformity with the existing marks, and will 
be of the same dimensions as the original roo. 
The edifice will give accommodation for over a 
thousand persons, but it is not intended at present 
to erect seats. The architects are Messrs. M‘Gibboa 
& Ross, Edinburgh, and the contractors Mess 
Mitchell & Sons, Edinburgh.—Scofsman. 

CENTRAL HALL, PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, 
SOUTHSEA.—Building extensions have been made in 
Albert-road, Southsea, for the Primitive Methodist, 
The front elevation consists of a spire some 70 ft 
high on one side, and a turret on the other side. 
There is a window in the front, 12 ft. wide aod 
16 ft. in height, with ornamental Bath stone work 
and cathedral glass set in lead. There are two 
entrances, one on each side. The one on the right- 
hand side is the main entrance to the hall, 6 ft. 
wide. The left-hand entrance is tothe school. Two 
shops are provided between the two entrances 
The hall is 36 ft. wide and 76 ft. long. The seats 
are all semi-circular and rise one above anolher. 
The orchestra on each side of the organ occupies an 
elevated position facing the congregation. The 
organ has been built and supplied by Messrs Wads 
worth Bros., of Manchester. The pulpit, seatr, &c. 
are of pine. The hall will accommodate about 600 
persons. The schoolroom will hold some 4% 
children. There are three classrooms, a kitchen. 
and a minister's vestry. The buildings are warmed 
with hot water, and the lighting will be by electric 
light. The architect is Mr. T. Wonnacott, and the 
contractors were Messrs. T. Quick & Son. 

UNITARIAN CHURCH, ABERDEEN.—A new Uni- 
tarian church is to be erected at Aberdeen iu 
Skene-street, at its junction with Rosemount: 
viaduct. The architects are Messrs. D. & R.|. 
M'Millan, Aberdeen. The cost will be about 5,000. 


FIFE AND KINROSS ASYLUM.—A meeting of the 
Lunacy Board of Fife and Kinross was held in 
Cupar on the 11th inst. The committee bad before 
them plans perare by Mr. Gillespie, architect, for 
the proposed extensions at the asylum, The Char- 
man explained that the general idea was to provide 
another 100 beds. The expense of the additions 
and alterations was rougbly estimated at from 
10,0001. to 11,0001. The committee required the 
authority of the Board to allow the architect to 
make detailed plans and specifications and estimates 
of the cost, which would be submitted to the Board. 
After some discussion, it was agreed that scheme l 
should be adopted, and it was remitted to the com- 
mittee to get Mr. Gillespie to prepare plans 
specifications, with estimates, and submit these to 
the General Board of Lunacy and also to the Board 
for approval. 


—At the annual meeting on the 11th 
members of the 
enlarge the premises, and bring 
in harmony with modern ideas. 

build a wing on the 
whole of the present premises. 
for a cottee-room, new billiard-room, m° X 
bedrooms, elevator, and other accommodation. p 
competition for the new buildings and alterate 
recently took place among Sheffield architects, a. 
W. Connon, of y 

awarded first place to Mr 


situate at the corner of Cleveland-road and Garrick- 
street, the opening 
last week, has been designed by Mr. 
London. and erected by Messrs. ay 
Wolverhampton. The site of the ee cr 
formerly occupied by the Theatre Royal, male 
after the erection of the Grand Theatre in a atc 
street, was for many years vacant. The Pdre 
of red brick with terra-cotta mouldings a atte 
d ings, and the roof is covered with red tiles. 
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The architect for the | considerable amount of ornamental work baa bet 

new portion of the building was Mr. William Owen, | introduced in connexion with the readin: 
The decorations have been carried | which has a triple arch and two doorways 

by Mesere. Godall. kama & Heighway, | into a vestibule. 
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On the left-hand side sy n 
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broad, the coved ceiling being supported by pillars 
with Corinthian capitals. Overa concrete floor has 
been placed a thick cork covering which will 
prevent any noise through people moving from one 
part of the room to another. Light is admitted 
through six arched windows on either side of the 
room, with two at the Hall-street end. The news- 
room is situated on the same floor, and is so ft. long 
by 45 ft. wide. The upper rooms are reached from 
the vestibule by means of a winding staircase, with 
polished Hopton Wood stone sides, and balustrade 
of the same material, which opens into another 
vestibule with ornamental lights from the ceiling. 
On the left-hand side is situated the lending 
library, which is of the same dimensions as the 

azine-room. Light is here secured by means of 
double-arched skylights placed in the centre of the 
ceiling. Adjoining the lending library is the refer- 
ence Fibrary. There the walls are panelled with 
oak, and the fittings are of the same material, while 
provision is made for the care of about 9,000 
volumes, thcugh in a room above will be placed the 
newspaper files and other books which are not so 
frequently asked for as those in the reference 
library proper. Special accommodation has been 
made for the chief librarian. 

COLNE AND HOLME VALLEYS ISOLATION Hos- 
PITAL.—On the 13th inst., in one of the rooms at 
the Huddersfield Union Offices, Mr. F. St. George 
Mivart, M.D., an Inspector appointed by the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry into an applica- 
tion made to that Board for sanction to the borrow- 
ing by the West Riding County Council of 23,7442, 
for the erection by the Colne and Holme Valleys 
Joint Isolation Hospital Committee of an infectious 
diseases hospital at Meltham Moor. Mr. J. Berry, 
the architect, gave a description of the site and 
the proposed hospital, with the estimates of the 
cost. The site of the hospital is about one mile 
from Meltham Station, called Meltham Moor, and 
adjoins the public highway from Meltham to Slaith- 
waite and Marsden. The total area of the land 
acquired is 19a. 3r., and the area of the site 
intended to be used for hospital purposes is 
7 acres. The height of the hospital above the 
sea level will be 7o0ft. The hospital will consist 
of seven blocks of buildings: — 1, administra- 
tion; 2, lodge and discharging - rooms ; 3, isola- 
tion block for six beds; 4, scarlet fever pavilion 
with two separation wards for sixteen beds; 
5, another scarlet fever pavilion, without separation 
wards, for fourteen beds; 6, typhoid fever pavilion 
for fourteen beds; 7, laundry, disinfecting-rooms, 
stable, engine and boiler-house, and mortuary. 
There will be a porter’s lodge near the entrance 
gates. The isolation block will contain two bed 
wards, two single bed wards, and two nurses’ duty 
rooms. There will be an open verandah in front of 
each section, and leading off it will be the water- 
closets and slop sinks, and a movable bath will be 
placed under each verandah. The total space of 
the wards will be 2,028 cubic feet, and will give 
150 sq. ft. per bed. Each of the scarlet fever 
pavilions will have two wards, each with eight beds 
for females, two other wards each with six beds for 
males, and there will be two separation wards in 
one pavilion only. The nurses’ duty rooms or ward 
kitchen will be placed in the centre of the building, 
and will have four fixed windows allowing complete 
observation of the four wards. The convalescent- 
room will be on the first floor in the centre 
of the pavilion, over the entrance passage and 
nurses’ duty room, and will be approached by a 
stone staircase from the front entrance. The bath- 
rooms, water-closets, and slop sinks will be placed 
at each end of the wards, cut off by a cross venti- 
lating lobby. An open verandah will run along the 
south-east front of each pavilion. The wards in the 
scarlet fever pavilion will be of the same total area 
as those of the isolation block. The typhoid fever 
pavilion will have six beds in the female ward, six 
in the male ward, and one bed each in the two 
separation wards, and the nurses’ duty room will be 
similar to those in the scarlet fever pavilions, 
There will be no convalescent room to this pavilion. 
One movable bath will be provided, and the water- 
closets and slop sinks will be placed at each end of 
the wards. The total area of the pavilion will be 
the same as in the other pavilions. The laundry 
block contains wash-house, laundry, drying stove, 
receiving-room, disinfecting-rooms, van shed, ambu- 
lance, stable, harness-room, covered yard, coal place, 
engine and boiler house, accumulator-room, long 
chimney, mortuary, and viewing-room. All the 
larger wards will be heated by means of open 
double-fronted stoves placed in the centre of the 
rooms, and the smaller wards will have open fire- 
places. The bathrooms will be heated by small 
radiators. Fresh air inlets will be provided behind 
each bed ; all the windows will be double hung with 
sliding sashes, and fanlight made to fall inwards 
above. Ventilating shafts will be fixed in the 
ceilings of each ward, and connected to extract 
ventilatcrs on the roof. All the wards will have 
I square foot of window to e 66 cubic feet 
of space. All the baths in the pavilions will be sup- 
plied with hot water obtained from steam-heated 
calorifiers. 

ADDITIONS TO HOSPITAL, BUCKNALL, STAFFORD- 
SHIRE, —Additions to the infectious diseases hospital 
of the Hanley, Stoke, and Fenton Joint Hospital 

d were opened at Bucknall on the 6th inst. 
These are the third extensions which havs taken 


place during the last six years, and they include a new 
eighteen-bed pavilion, with separate wards and 
annexes; a large addition to the administrative 
block ; a power block, containing steam boiler, 
engine, dynamo, accumulators, &c., and chimney 
shaft 6o ft. high; additions and extensive altera- 
tions to the laundry block, with modern disinfecting 
station ; new stabling and ambulance house block. 
The total cost has been about 10,5001. The whole 
of the work has been carried out by the various 
contractors to the designs of and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Elijah Jones, architect, Hanley. 
The eighteen-bed pavilion is planned as per the 
Local Government Board’s requirements for eighteen 
beds, with 2,028 cubic ft. of air space to each, but 
like all other buildings on the site, it is furnished for 
double the number allowed, viz., thirty-six—half the 
number being children's cots. It has a central 
entrance leading into a hall, which is heated by a 
radiator connected with the bath boiler at the back 
of the range in the nurses’ duty-room. Larder and 
coal place are provided on either side of entrance. 
In front, on entering, is the nurses’ duty-room. 
Four inspection windows are provided, looking into 
both wards, and also into separation wards. To the 
right and left are the principal wards, each being 
48 ft. by 26 ft. Entering out of these are the 
separation wards. At the end of each ward is the 
annexe, approached by a disconnecting and ven- 
tilating lobby (which cuts off this part of 
the building from the main wards). It con- 
tains two water-closets, nurses’ slop-sink, bath- 
room with lavatories, and a small storeroom. 
The whole of the floors to wards, separation wards, 
nurses’ duty-room and bathrooms, are laid with 
maple floorboards, polished. The floors of the 
vestibule, corridors, and annexes, except the bath- 
rooms, are laid with terrazzo, and the walls are 
covered with tiles. The painted woodwork to 
interior and ceiling is finished in “ Ripolin.” The 
large wards are heated with Shorland’s patent 
down-draught hot-air faience stoves (two to each 
ward), and the separation wards are heated with 
their patent Manchester grates. Behind each bed 
is fixed in the wall, near the floor, a patent inlet to 
admit the air, with as little draught as possible. Air 
inlets are also fixed in the walls between windows, 
with Boyle’s brackets ; also outlets above these in 
the wall at the ceiling level. In addition to these 
outlets, grids are fixed in the ceiling connected with 
air-tight wood channels or troughs, which are in turn 
connected with Boyle's air-pump ventilators on the 
roof. The ward windows also assist the ventilation. 
The laundry block has been almost remodelled, as 
well as enlarged ; it is now a dual system, contain- 
ing patients’ wash-house, staff wash-house, ironing- 
room, hot-air drying closets, disinfection station, and 
mortuary. The machinery has been supplied by 
Messrs. Summerscale & Sons, Keighley. Electric 
light is provided in the building. The stabling 
block is built round the coach-house erected for 
ambulance, and contains now spaces for two ambu- 
lances, two-stall stable, loose box, harness-room, 
loft, and a room which could be used as a bedroom. 
A large addition has been made to the adminis- 
trative block. The chief features are the entrance- 
hall and new main staircase, servants’ hall, house- 
maids’ pantry, larder, ten bedrooms, nurses’ 
bathroom, sitting-room, lavatory, water-closet, and 
linen stores. The finishing of the premises is 
somewhat similar in character to the eighteen- 
bed pavilion, the walls having tiled dado, with 
plaster above instead of all tiling. In connexion 
with these extensions, Messrs. H. P. Embrey & 
Co. have been the contractors for the buildings, 
and included in their contract are the Marsden 
Tile Co., Burslem, who have executed the whole of 
the tiling to walls, dadoes, hearths, &c. ; Messrs. 
Diespeker, London, the terrazzo paving ; Messrs. 
George Howson & Sons, Hanley, the whole of the 
baths, water-closets, slopsinks, lavatories, and 
sanitary fittings ; Messrs. Shorlands, Manchester, 
the faience stoves and Manchester grates ; Messrs. 
Boyle & Sons, London, the roof ventilators and 
inlete, except those behind the beds, which are 
Messrs. Ellison’s ; Messrs Lockerbie & Wilkinson, 
Birmingham, the locks, door fasteners, and 
ventilating hoppers. Other separate contracts are 
by:—Mr. E Malkin, Hanley, for the furniture ; 
Messrs. Holgate & Small, Stoke, for the bedsteads 
and ironmongery; Messrs. Summerscale & Sons, 
Keighley, for the laundry machinery ; Messrs. 
Manlove & Alliot, Nottingham, the disinfector ; 
Messrs. Blackburn, Starling, & Co., Nottingham and 
Hanley, the engine, dynamo, accumulators (Chloride 
Co.), and the electrical plant; grates, chimney- 
pieces, and ripolin, Mr. J. Collings, Hanley ; 
wrought-iron dog grate, by Mr. W. Durose, of 
Tunstall. 

MANCHESTER CUSTOMS OFFICES.—For a con- 
siderable time past the Customs authorities at 
Manchester have pressed upon the Commissioner 
of His Majesty's Board of Works the necessity of 
having a new custom house in Manchester to meet 
the increasing volumes of trade in that city and its 
vicinity. The matter has now taken tangible shape. 
Mr. Tanner, on behalf of the Commissioner of 
Works and Public Buildings, has intimated that the 
Department is prepared to receive tenders for the 
erection of the new custom house at Manchester. 
Messrs. J. L. Lee & Son, architects, of Craven- 
street, Charing Crcss, London, have prepared bills 
of quantities, and fcrms of tender may be obtained 


from them. Tenders may be delivered up to 
March 3.—Manchester Courier. 

Corn, &C., EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER.—The new 
Corn, Grocery, and Produce Exchange, which is 
being built upon the area bounded by Hanging- 
ditch, Cathedral-street, and Fennel-street, is ap- 
proaching completion. The general plan of the 
exterior of the new exchange is a building of four 
to six stories, with an average depth of 40 ft. back 
from the street, the exchange itself occupying the 
inner triangle thus formed. The site presented 
considerable difficulties, for it was necessary to 
preserve the light to the lower stories of the street 
buildings at the back, and at the same time to 
secure a simple and symmetrical roof over the 
exchange. It was found that these two demands 
could only be satisfied by adopting a form 
of roof which had its main lines parallel 
with the three streets. Any regular geometrical form 
was out of the question. The result is an irregular 
triangle supporting a circular dome. The main 
roof is carried on an arcade, parallel with the walls 
at a distance of about 18 ft., and this space is 
covered by a coved roof, brought down so far and 
in such a way that the first floor offices have ample 
direct light. The arcade supporting the roof is of 
columns 24 ft. high and arches rising to a height of 
36 ft. Ata height of 44 ft. isa cornice or balcony, 
projecting 4 ít., with massive consoles underneath 
From this point springs a cove, the three sides 
meeting in a triangle (66 ft. from the floor), and 
upon this rests the central dome, which is 30 ft. in 
diameter. Theconstructional parts are of steel. The 
building surrounding the central hall is of various 
heights, from four stories and a basement in Fennel- 
street to six stories, basement, and sub-basement 
(or eight in all) in Cathedral-street. The whole 
of the frontage is faced with dressed Yorkshire 
stone. The basements and sub-basements of the 
building will be almost entirely taken up with the 
produce trades, and some of the ground-floor 
premises are also being let as warehouses for these 
trades. When completed, the whole building will 
contain 350 warehouses, shops, and offices, besides 
an hotel of forty rooms. The character of the 
general scheme has been maintained inside the 
building as well as outside. The corridors and 
staircases are airy and well finished in tiles and 
mosaic, and all the floors are fireproof. For arti- 
ficial lighting electricity has been employed, and a 
system of heating by means of steam has been pro- 
vided. The architects for the new buildings are 
Messrs. Potts, Son, & Hennings, and the general 
contractors are Messrs. Robert Neill & Sons.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

THE NAZARETH HOME, LANCASTER—A new 
home in Ashton-road, Lancaster, has been erected 
by the Order of the Sisters of Nazareth, whose 
headquarters are at Hammersmith, London. Pro- 
vision is made for 250 children, but as far as the 
accommodation will allow the beneficence of the 
Order will be extended to a few old men and aged 
women. It isa home for destitute children, strictly 
speaking for girls, as boys are provided for by the 
Order at Ditton Hall, in the South. The new 
buildings are approached by a drive through an 
entrance gateway situated in Ashton-road. The 
main front, which faces south-east, has a projecting 
gable flanked by angle buttresses and having a 
niche over the doorway containing the figure of St. 
Joseph ; above the niche is an oriel window. At 
each end of the main front are projecting wide 
gables, with two stone dormers between on each 
side of the entrance gable. At the north-east end 
is a projecting octagonal-ended apse to the chapel, 
and at the south-west end is a secondary stair- 
case gabled against the main block. Entering 
through the vestibule, 10 ft. wide, a corridor, 8 ft. 
wide, is reached, which runs longitudinally through 
the building. On one side are the chapel and 
sacristy, sitting-room, schoolroom, and workroom ; 
on the other a large dayroom, sisters’ dining-room 
and pantry, main staircase,and men’s sitting-room 
and dormitory. Corridors also branch off to the 
kitchen wing and also to the offices and bathroom 
blocks and garden entrances. The kitchen and 
scullery are 28 ft. and 21 ft. 6 in. long by 19 ft. wide 
respectively, and each have access to a corridor 
from out of which open stores. The first 
floor is divided by similar corridors to the 
ground floor, with women’s and sisters’ dormitory, 
women’s refectory, linen room, guest room, sisters’ 
day room, &c. On the second floor the same scheme 
of main corridors is repeated, with the various 
dormitories, babies’ day room, children’s clothes 
store, bathroom, &c., opening out of the same, and 
the offices are in cut-off blocks, one to each side. 
The basement contains play room, lavatory, and 
changing-rooms, and various cellars, and heating- 
chamber. The kitchen wing is all one story. The 
buildings are of stone lined with brick, and the 
roofs are covered with green slates. The corridors 
have tiled floors of fireproof construction. The 
staircases of stone are also fireproof, and with 
glazed brick dados running round both staircases 
and corridors. The laundry and washhouse block, 
which is a detached block, standing some distance 
to the north-east of the main building, is a one- 
story building, with a receiving-room, washhouse, 
and laundry, together with stable, loft, and piggery. 
The buildings are in the Tudor style, with mullioned 
and transomed windows. The work has been 
carried out by the following contractors :—Masonry 
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B. Graham & Sons, Huddersfield ; the carpenters’ 
work was mainly executed by Mr. T. Hird, of 
Keighley, who was the original contractor, and the 
joinery has been done by Messrs. J. Hatch & Sons, 
of Lancaster; slaters’ work by Messrs. Hill & 
Nelson, of Morecambe ; plasterers’ work by Mr. 
O. Lister, Ilkey ; plumbers’ work and electric light- 
ing by Messrs. Calvert & Heald, of Lancaster ; heat- 
ing by Messrs. Dilworth & Carr, of Preston ; cook- 
ing appliances by Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & 
Co., of Manchester ; and laundry fittings by Messrs. 
Bradford & Co., Salford. The buildings have been 
erected from designs by and under the superintend- 


Reay, of Bath, and the cost of construction will on an arcade of elliptical arches and piers, isa 
amount to about 23,000. . 51-ft. steel-spanned roof covered with pantiles, and 

HOTEL, BROOMHILL, NORTHUMBERLAND. — The | having light introduced on the north side. Ty 
Grey Arms Hotel was opened recently at Broom- | floor which covers the basement is constructed with 
hill. - This is the first of the houses built under Earl | rolled steel joists and girders, supported by steel 
Grey's Public-house Trust movement, the leading | stanchions. A refreshment-room for the stallholdery 
features of which are tbat the manager has no | use is placed on the first floor over the trolley wa 
interest in the sale of liquor, but has an inducement | On either side of the large exit in Neon cel 
to sell food and liquid refreshments of a non-|there are conveniences for stallholders and 
intoxicating nature, and that all the surplus profits | buyers. The total capacity of the cold store 
are to be spent by the Trust for the benefit of the | situated in the basement, is 32,500 it. The en ies 
district in which the house is located. The hotel is | room contains a 32-h.p. Crossley gas-engine Oh 
built of red brick, with Birling stone dressings and | whole of the market is lighted by t 


ence of Messrs. Austin & Paley, of Lancaster. The] green Westmorland slates. There are on the road | All the offices contain gas-stoves as ioe 
outlay on the new home has been 15,000/. tront two doorways, one leading into the botel j medium. Most of the front building is Pa 
Town HALL, THETFORD.—On the 6th inst, generally and the other into the bar. Entering at/ with terra-cotta, having a semi-glazed plinth 


Thetford new Town Hall was thrown open to the 
inspection of the burgesses and their wives. The 
new building will cost about 10,000/. It con- 
sists of basement, fire-engine house, coal store, 
kitchen, scullery, Mayors parlour, large hall, 
council chamber, magistrates’ room, county court, 
entrance hall, and grand jury chamber. A feature 
is the stone porch, with the flight of York stone 
steps. The stonework throughout is of Ketton 
stone, and the outside brickwork has been done 
in wuite Cossey bricks. The entrance hall is 
10 ft. wide, with a height of 14 ft. The outer doors 
are panelled oak, and tbere are double doors open- 
ing out of it to the large hall, and the County 
Court. The large hall is 52 ft. long by 27 ft. wide, 
with a height of 23 ft. yin. to the crown of the 
ceiling. The floor is carried by steel girders and 
wood joists, and consists of a r-in. oak floor laid on 
a f-in. deal floor, At one end there is a gallery 
27 ft. long by 8 ft. wide, with ornamental curved 
iron front, and at the other the statue of Justice 
(date 1799) is placed in a decorated niche. The 
walls are tinished in plaster with Duresco colour- 
ing. The ceiling, which forms an elliptical arch, 
is spaced out in panels. There are three cen- 
tral electric light pendants, as well as wall 
brackets, which latter are only intended for 
occasional use; arrangements have been made 
to admit of movable electric lights upon 
the platform when the room is used for public 
meetings, This room will be warmed by four hot- 
water radiators. The county court is 30 ft. long 
by 27 ft. wide, with a height of 14 ft. 7. in. The 
floor is of wood blocks laid on concrete, and the 
room is heated with hot water pipes laid in 
trenches. The council chamber is 27 ft. long by 
19 ft. 6 in. wide, with a height of 14 ft. 2 in., witb 
circular-headed windows on two sides. The magis- 
trates’ room ia 14 ft. by12 ft. This will be used by 
the magistrates as a retiring-room, and will also 
form a private room for the recorder and county 
court judge when their courts are in session. At 
this end of the building there is also a cloak room 
and lavatory fitted with hot and cold water. The 
building, which is Queen Anne in style, is lit 
throughout with the electric light, and is heated 
with hot water. Mr. H. J. Green, of Norwich 
has been the architect for the whole of the 
work, and Mr. C. W. Bullen has acted as clerk 
of the works. Messrs. E Willmott & Sons, of 
Cambridge, have been the principal contractors 


the former an entrance hall gives access on the left] The dressings of the other ext i 
to the dining-room and on the right to the bar] of the buildings and portions of he nee a 
parlour and billiard-room. The bar parlour is|the same material. The external facings of the 
furnished with fixed upholstered seating in three | market proper are Woodville sand-faced bricks, and 
bays formed by the pillars supporting the main wall | the internal facings are of Whitwick white bricks. 
of the front, and is floored with mosaic. The] The roof of the front building is covered with Brose. 
kitchen department lying behind the dining-room is | ley tiles, while the whole of the other building is 
on an ample scale. The bar is a well-lighted apart- | covered with pantiles and glazing. All the large 
ment, lined with enamelled tiles and fitted with | archways are fitted with folding collapsible gates, 
counter, showcases, seats and panelling, in green | with decorative wrought-iron scroll- work over 
stained woodwork. Upstairs, over the dining-room, | The roadway is formed of asphalt, and the stalls 
is a tearoom, served by a lift from the kitchen. The| and standings have been laid with granolithic con- 
two rooms adjoining this are so arranged that they | crete. The lobbies of the front building are laid 
may be converted into one on any occasion demand- | with Roman and Venetian marble mosaic. Mr 
ing a large room. A suite of bedrooms for the] Waiter Brand was the architect, Mr. Thomas 
visitors and bedrooms for the staff—with bath and | Herbert the builder, and Mr, W. C. Lee the clerk of 
storerooms—complete the upstairs accommodation. | the works. 
A large cellar occupies the whole of the basement 
below the seas panen and a Behind the hotel is |. 
the stable block in process of erection. The chief ‘ 
contract has been carried out by Messrs. R. SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS, 
& G. Brown, of Amble, and sub-contracts for} THE New BERMUDA FLOATING DOCK.=T 
specialists’ work by the following :— Hot-water | has just been launched the great floating dt 
heating, Messrs. Emley & Sons, of Newcastle ; | which has been built to the order of the Admiralty 
wall tiling by Messrs. Henry Walker & Suns, of | by Messrs. C. S. Swan & Hunter, of Wallsend-oo- 
Newcastle ; mosaic flooring, by Messrs. Diespeker| Tyne. The structure is 545 ft. long and the side 
& Co., of London ; lifts, by Messrs Waygood & | walls are 53 ft. 3 in. high, The general shape in 
Co., of London ; counters and bar fittings, &c., by | ross sectiun is that ot a letter U, but on the 
Messrs. T. Robertson & Sons, of Alnwick ; acetylene | outside the rounded bottom is square, so that the 
gas installation, by the British Illuminating Co., of | exterior outline is rectangular lke a barge. The 
Newcastle. The heraldic painting on the swinging | width between the walls is 100 ft. clear, and. as the 
sign is by Messrs. Atxinson & Philipson, ot New- | walls themselves are over 13 ft. across, the total 
castle. The hotel was designed by Mr. Geo. | width of the strueture must be about 130 ft. The 
Reavell, jun., of Alnwick, and the work has been | dock is capable of lifting out of the water a ship of 
carried out under his superintendence. 17,500 tons in weight and drawing 32 ft. of water. 
COUNTY SCHOOL, DENLIGH.—On the 13th inst. | The dock is intended to take the place of tbe exist: 
the foundation stones were laid for a new county ing structure of the same kind now at Bermuda 
intermediate school for boys at Denbigh, on Rhoffty | The price of the dock has been stated to be 230,cool 
Crown, near to the girls’ and infants’ board schools. | The new dock has been built from the plans o 
The classroom accommodation provided is for | Messrs. Clark & Standtield, of Westminster. As it 
eighty boys. There is also a workshop for eighteen | has no end gates it will take ships of the greatest 
boys, and a chemical laboratory for twenty students, | length within its lifting capacity as to weight. Its 
and a science lecture classroom to accommodate | first duty is to lift line-of-battle ships of the frst 
forty. The building will be of limestone from the | clas3 of about 400 ft. long and 15,000 tons displace- 
Graig Quarry close at hand. The work is being | ment, which will have a bearing length on the keg 
carried out from the designs and under the super- | blocks of 343 ft. The dock consists of fve 
intendence of Mr. James Hughes, architect, Den- | chief parts. They comprise three pontoons, 
bigh. The contract has been let to Mr. G. H.| which form the main lifting portion of the 
Marshall, of West Smethwick. dock. There are the two side walls, which ae 
BUSINESS PREMISES, SHEFFIELD.—Shops and] chiefly designed to atford stability, although they 
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for the building, and the sub-contractors were :— 
Stonework, Messrs. R. Hall & Son, Thetford ; 
plastering, Mr. W. G. Crotch, Norwich; ironwork 
and water fittings, Messrs. Barnes & Pye, Norwich ; 
clock, Mr. W. H. Harris, Thetford; County Court 
fittings, Messrs. Trevor, Page, & Co., Norwich; 
mosaic work, Mr. J. F. Ebner, London; electric 
lighting, Messrs. D. Brown & Co., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne: ventilating pipes and details, Exors. of 
late W. Clarke, Thetford. 

INFIRMARY, ROCHDALE.—A few days ago a new 
workhouse infirmary, which has just been com- 
pleted at a cost of 2Ġ,000łl., was opened at Rochdale. 
It stands on the high ground behind the Union 
Workhouse at Dearnley, about two miles and a half 
from Rochdale. It consists of a centre block, with 
accommodation for doctor and matron, administra- 
tive block behind the same, having receiving-rooms, 
dispensary, and operating-room. Over the same, 
accommodation for nurses and staff, and behind this 
kitchen offices. On either side is a pavilion, two 
stories high, exactly similar, one for males and one 
for females. On each floor is the general ward for 
twenty-eight patients, dayzoom, small wards for 
one, two, four, and eight patients, nurses’ duty- 
room, &c. The total number of beds for patients is 
172. The architect is Mr. Butterworth. ; 
BAPTIST SCHOOL, WYCOMBE.—On the Oth inst. a 
new Baptist school was opened at Wycombe, Bucks. 
The school is an instalment of a larger undertaking, 
viz., the erection of a chapel, which it is proposed 
to carry out in the future, in accordance with 
designs prepared by Mr. T. Thurlow, architect, of 
High Wycombe, from whose plans the schoolroom 
has been built. The echool occupies a site at the 
junction of Oakridge and Jubilee roads, with direct 
and near access from the main road to Oxford. 
Accommodation has been provided for 250 persons, 
while there are also classrooms. 
struction has been carried out by 

NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 


Mr. J. T. Harris. 


i b 

“dings were opened. The site was given Dy 
bud Mostyo in commemoration of the completion 
of the sixtieth year of the reign of Queen Victoria. 
The buildings were designed by Messrs. Silecck & 


offices are about to be erected at the corner of |atford a certain amount of lifting power. The 
Angel-street and King-street, Sheffield, for the Cor- 
poration. The buildings will consist of four shops, 
with basements suitable for showrooms or work- 
shops, and with a yard at the back. There are four | of 120 ft., of which a portion is formed so a3 to 
upper floors of offices. The building is to be of | afford a somewhat bluff bow. This will make the 
Huddersfield stone and French Renaissance in style, | dock much easier to tow across the sea, What are 
The otce corridorsand staircase are to have mosaic | known as the altars of a graving dock are formed 
floors and tile walls, and the building throughout is | in the side walls so as to facilitate shoring-up when 


to have fireproof tloors, covered with wood blocks. | a ship is docked. For docking armour-clad ships 
The architects are Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton. 


inst. Councillor Hilton opened the new wholesale | heels of the vertical shores. 
market in Halford-street, which has been erected at | them two large openings by which light and air ate 
a cost of 60,000. The market contains at the | more readily admitted to the bottom of the dock 


apart for the officials of the market, offices for busi- 


The work of con- 


AT LLANDUDNO.— 
At Llandudno on the 1oth inst. the new municipal 


centre pontoon is 300 ft. long and is rectangular in 
shape, whilst the two end pontoons, which may be 
described as the bow and stern, have each a length 


special provision has been made for supporting the 
WHOLESALE MARKET, LEICESTER.—On the 13th | belt by working in a strong channel to take th 


The side walls bave in 


Halford-street end a building having an oftice set | The pontoons are divided into forty chambers, and 
the side walls have sixteen divisions in all, Ea 
ness purposes, lock-up shops and stores. The | of these divisions has its separate suction pipe lead- 
building is divided on the front below the first floor | ing to the pumping machinery by which it can be 
by a large central archway and road, for vegetable | emptied. Very complete provision is made fo 
carts and waggons, to be used as an entrance only. | rendering the pumping arrangements interchange- 
On either side of the archway entrance the offices | able. There are four 18 in. centrifugal pump 
have their entrances direct from the street, while | placed in each wall, together with their motive 
access is also obtained through doorways leading | machinery and boilers for generating steam. The 
direct from the market. At each end of this building | working of the whole of the arrangements is carried 
a lock-up shop is placed, and over the same, on a | on from a central position at the top of each towe. 
mezzanine floor, storerooms are provided. The| There are the usual warping bollards, capstan 
superintendent's ofhce and committee-room are | fairleads, &c., as well as an electric light installa 
situated on the first floor, in a central position over- | tion. There are also travelling and swinging 
looking the market. The weights and measures | electric cranes, which are driven by a separate 
inspector will use one of the lock-up shops. Lava- | electric machinery. Both the lighting and lift 
tories and conveniences are situated on the mezza- | installations are, however, interchangeable.—T:m:. 
nine floor. The whole of the other portion of the} THE LONGTOWN WATER SCHEME.—The Loog: 
site is to be used by the wholesale vegetable and fish | town District Council, having on hand a scheme 1! 
merchants. A roadway, 25 ft. wide, runs through | the supply of two rural parishes, including th 
the market, and at the sides of this twenty-three | village of Longtown, with water, at an estimat 
vegetable stalls are placed, also twenty-one fish | cost of 17.000/., decided recently to accept the 
stalls, with offices over, each pair being approached | tender of Messrs. Drummond, Dumfries, to do the 
by a staircase. The stalls between the market | work for 10,317}. Messrs. Drummond declined t 
roadway and Yeoman-street have double doors, so | sign the conditions, on the ground that while the 
that goods can be delivered from the latter as | specifications on which the contract was based pro- 
well as the former. The vegetable stalls are all| vided that the pipes should be “of even thickses 
fitted with collapsible gates. The roof runs at| and true bore throughout,” the conditions stated the 
right angles to the roadway. A fish washing- ; specific way in which the pipes ought to be cas 
room for the hawkers is provided near to the large | viz., “ vertically cast, socket downwards, 10 

exit in Yeoman-street. Between the main walls|sand.” The contractors’ contention was that the 
of this portion of the building, which is carried | ordinary trade reading of the specifications was 
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the pipes should be cast on the slope, and that if the 
conditions were insisted upon their tender would 
have to be increased by 1,793}. This made their tender 
522l. higher than another which had been passed by. 
They intimated their willingness to withdraw from 
the contract provided that their expenses up to date 
and the claims of founders, who had refused other 
work in order to fultil Messrs. Drummond's order, 
The Council's engineer 
expressed the opinion, which he said was supported 
by five of the firms who had contracted for the 
work, that the trade reading of the clause “of even 
thickness and true bore throughout,” was that the 
pipes should be vertically cast, as this was the 
only means of ensuring even thickness and true 
bore. The Council had accordingly offered to make 
the condition to read the same as the specification, 
but had received no acceptance of the altered con- 
The Council 
accordingly decided to enter into negotiations with 
the frm whose tender was next on the list, viz., 
Messrs. Brebner & Co., Edinburgh. They had 


were paid by the Council. 


ditions from Messrs. Drummond. 


tendered to do the work for 11,5857 


SOUTH WEST INDIA DOCK EXTENSION. — ‘The 
new entrance lock to the South West India Dock 
la order to 
meet the growing demand for more accommodation 
for large vessels in the Port of London, the directors 
of the company have for the last two years been 
carrying out extensive alterations and new works at 
the eastern river entrance to the South West India 
Dock. These works have just been completed, and 
vessel3 450 ft. long and of a carrying capacity 
of 6000 tons will be able to enter the dock 


was formally opened on the 12th inst. 


by the new lock. The dock is now, with 
the exception of Tilbury, the deepest in London, 
having a depth of 29 ft. With its basin 


it has an area of 32 acres, and the quay 
walls are of sufticient length to accommodate 
twelve ships each 450 ft. long, in addition to a few 
The length of the old entrance 
lock has been increased trom 300 ft. to 480 ft., 
while the original depth of 27 tt. on the sill in the 
centre, reduced to 24 ft. at the sides of the invert, 
has been increased to 29 ft. on the sill and invert. 
In order to carry out the work the water was 
excluded from the site by means of a timber 
caisson across the lock at the river end anda 
The extra pair 
of gates required for the extension were obtained 
where they 
As the mud in the 
inconvenience in working 
the gates, iron pipes connected with the sluice 
culverts have been embedded in the concrete of 
the new gate plattorm, so that the act of lowering 
the water in the lock draws away the mud from the 
The sluices are in duplicate, one set 
being worked by hydraulic power, and the other by 
In addition to the 
reconstruction of the lock, a sewer has been con- 
structed under the lock for the London County 
Council to carry the drainage of the Isle of Dogs, 
and to replace the old sewer in the bed of the river, 
which was in a rather dangerous position across the 
The cost of the works, 
The 
design and carrying out of the works were entrusted 
to the company’s late engineer-in-chief, Mr. H. C. 


smaller vessels. 


semicircular dam in the basin. 
from another part of the dock 


were no longer required. 
docks causes great 


roller paths. 


hand, in case of a breakdown. 


entrances to several docks. 
including the sewer, has been about 52,000). 


Baggallay, and the contract was let to Messrs. C. H 
Walker & Co., of Westminster. 


LEEDS NEW WATERWORKS.—A description of 
the Leeds waterworks, with special reference to the 
scheme recently sanctioned by Parliament for the 
extension of the undertaking, was the subject which 
engaged the attention of a meeting of the Yorkshire 
College Engineering Society on the roth inst., the 
lecturer being Mr. E. J. Silcock, M.Inst.C.E, of 
Leeds. The lecturer, whose remarks were illus- 
trated by maps and diagrams, reminded his audience 
that prior to 1837 the water supply of the city was 
pumped from the river Aire in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds Bridge ; and a water-wheel, the framework 
of which was still in existence, was used to develop 
the necessary power for the distribution of the 
It was hardly necessary, 
he thought, to say that the source from which this 
water was obtained was now, and had for sometime 
been, totally unfit for the purpose of drinking. Pro- 
ceeding, he described the formation of the Leeds 
Water Company, and the subsequent taking over of 
He also de- 
scribed in some detail the extension of the works in 
the Washburn Valley, the drainage area of which, he 
said, was 22,000 acres. The area above the embank- 
ment of the Swinsty reservoir, from which the 
supply of Leeds was taken, was 17,047 acres; the 


water to the population. 


the works by the Corporation in 1852. 


available supply of water from the valley being 
18.500,000 gallons per day. At the present time 
the consumption of water in Leeds was at the rate 
of 16,000,000 gallons per day, and it was the near- 
ness with which the actual consumption approached 
ae available supply that rendered it necessary 
or the Corporation to secure powers for the con- 
struction of additional storage reservoirs in the 
Valleys of the Buro and the Laver. The pre- 
ah waterworks of the Leeds Corporation in the 

ashburn Valley were surrounded on the north and 
ie by the gathering grounds of Bradford, Yeadon, 

upley, and other towns ; while in the valley of the 
Jidd the ground was also occupied by the Bradford 
fporation, so that, excluding the ground already 
occupied by existing or projected waterworks, there 


colony. 
opposite the railway station, Parramatta. 


Laver and the Skell. 


probable within a short time. 


normal consumption 


was Only 13°25 per cent. 


21°4 million gallons. 


supply for Leeds had been reduced to 
million gallons per day. This 


voirs, with a capacity of 1,555 


undertaking, the original 


reduced to 2,200,000]. 
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bourg Museum. 


intended for the small town of Grignan. 
Royau for the construction at 


second premium to M. 


five. 


at the age of fifty-four. 
and became subsequently a pupil of M. Bonnat. 
His first pictures were works of genre, but in 1882 


he obtained notice for his military painting ‘‘ Combat 
ata Mill in the Outskirts of Paris, 170,” and sub- 


sequently devoted himself to this class of picture, 
for which he received awards and medals in several 


subsequent years, including a bronze medal of the 


Exhibition of 1900. 

AUSTRALASIA.—An_ influential deputation, repre- 
senting the Institute of Architects of New South 
Wales, has recently waited upon the Under Secre- 
tary for Works to impress upon the Government 
the desirability that designs for public buildings 
of a national character should, in future, be thrown 
open to competition, especially in the matter of the 
proposed model dwelling tenements to be erected 
in “The Rocks” area, Sydney. As matters stand at 
present in New South Wales, all the principal public 
buildings are carried out by the Government, and 
this means that all the designs come from one State 
office—the Government architect's branch of the 
Public Works Department. The interior of the 
new stock exchange, a building recently opened in 
Pitt-street, Sydney, has been largely decorated with 
marble from the works of Messrs. Creak & Ford, 
and New South Wales marble generally is attract 
ing considerable attention amongst architects in the 
A large hotel is now being erected 
It is to 


remained no area which could be utilised for the 
purpose of collecting water on any scale at all 
commensurate with the requirements of the city 
other than that in the valleys of the Burn, the 
In estimating the quantity 
of water required, a consumption of 40 gallons 
per head per day was tixed upon as being 
The present 
in the country was 20 
gallons per head per day, but Leeds was consider- 
ably above the normal standard, and the rate was 
increasing by 24 per cent. per annum. The rate cf 
increase in the consumption during the past decade 
in Leeds had been 16 75 per cent. while that in all 
other county boroughs outside the London area 
The problem to be faced 
was how to double the present supply of 184 million 
gallons per day, and it was found that the valleys 
of the Burn, the Laver, and the Skell would provide 
Harrogate, however, secured 
about 3,000 acres of the area, representing two 
million gallons, and owing to the opposition of the 
tiparian owners, and particularly of Lord Ripon, 
the projected extensions in the Skell Valley were 
abandoned, with the net result that the sige 
15° 
would be 
collected in three reservoirs in the Burn Valley, 
known as the Colisterdale, the Leighton, and the 
Healey reservoirs, with a total capacity of 4,080 
million gallons ; and two reservoirs in the Laver 
Valley, known as Carlsmoor and Laverton reser- 
million gallons. 
These reservoirs, said the lecturer, would discharge 
into the Swinsty reservoir by means of iron pipe 
aqueducts and a tunnel passing through the ridge 
dividing the watersheds of the Nidd and the 
Wharfe, and entering the Swinsty reservoir at a 
point 10 ft. above the present top-water line. 
Having dealt with details of construction, the 
lecturer concluded by referring to the cost of the 
estimate for which 
amounted to two and a half millions sterling, a 
figure which, for the modified scheme, has been 


FRANCE.—M. Girault, the architect of the Petit 
Palais, has obtained the Lheureux prize; the deci- 
sion which we have already suggested as the only 
right one. ——M, Rodin’s sculpture pavilion, which 
will be remembered at the ryoo Exhibition, has 
been rebuilt at Meudon.——The remains of a fortified 
Roman camp have been found at Mont Jouer, near 
Guéret, in the course of some excavations.——The 
town of Valence is about to open a competition for 
the laying out of anew public garden, to be called 
the “ Parc Jouvet." ——The exhibition of the works of 
Falguicre is open at the [cole des Beaux-Arts. One of 
the works exhibited, the “ Combat des Bacchantes,” 
has been purchased by the State for the Luxem- 
An establishment is to be opened 
shortly in the Boulevard des Italiens, near the 
Opéra Comique, for the sale of Sevres porcelain 
manufactures. ——M. Coutan has been commissioned 
to complete the bust of Mme. de Sevigne, com- 
menced by the late M. Massoule, and which is 
The 
jury in the competition opened by the town of 

Pontaillac of 
a sea-bathing establishment, has awarded a 
Piquard, of Epernay, 
and a third to MM. Sones and Geslin, of Paris. The 
first premium was not awarded.——M. Paul Raffet, 
architect, of Tours, and a member of the Socicte 
Centrale des Architectes, is dead, at the age of fifty- 
He was a pupil of Constant-Dufeux, and the 
architect of important buildings in many of the 
Departments of France—mairies, private houses, 
villas, &¢.——M. Louis Grolleron, known for twenty 
years asa military painter exclusively, is also dead, 
He began asa decorator, 


be of four stories, and to contain about forty rooms, 
The building will be divided into two parts, one for 
residential and the other for business purposes. The 
architect is Mr. Varney Parkes, of Sydney. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—The Minister for Fine Arts 
in Vienna has invited sketches from Austrian archi- 
tects for a Roman Catholic parish church, with a 
view to encourage the purely artistic aspects of the 
profession. The first and second premiums are 3,000 
and 1,000 kronen respectively. It is not stated 
whether the accepted designs will be utilised or not, 
and we gather that the chief object is to encourage 
young architects to pay more attention to church 
architecture than they have been doing for the past 
few years. The same Office has also invited 
designs for a reliquary from Austrian sculptors. 
The Municipality of Buda-Pesth are about to erect a 
large monument to the memory of Kossuth, and the 
architectural bureau has thrown open the com- 
petition to all Hungarian sculptors. As this is to 
be an imposing architectural feature in the city, and 
as much as 13,000 kronen are offered as premiums 
to the three first-placed competitors, there will 
doubtless be a spirited competition. 

UNITED STATES.—A movement is on foot in 
Boston to erect a new City Hall. It is estimated 
that by collecting together the various branches of 
the municipal offices, which are at present scattered 
over the city, one large building to house these 
departments would be much cheaper than by con- 
tinuing the present method. The movement has the 
support of the Mavor and other influential citizens. 
—— A new post-ottice,a court-house, and some other 
public buildings are to be erected in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and it is suggested that the buildings shall be 
so arranged as to improve the effect of all by 
suitable grouping. The Fcderal Government has 
pledged itself to do all that lies within its power to 
further the scheme, and has already purchased some 
of the land on the proposed site. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—The Scottish Freestone Quarries Co. (Thornhill, 
Dumfriesshire) have appointed Mr J. Percy Day, of 
3 Victoria-street, as their London agent for the sale 
of their “ Closeburn Red Freestone,” and Messre. 
Kirkpatrick Bros., of Trafford Park, Manchester, as 
their agents for Lancashire. Messrs. Kirkpatrick 
will keep a large supply of the stone at their yard. 
Mr. J. F. Fogerty and Mr. W. Clifford Parnell, 
architects, of B urnemouth, have entered into 
partnership under the style of “ Fogerty & Parnell,” 
at Belfast House, Gervis-place, Bournemouth, where 
the businesses of the late firms of Pinder & Fogerty 
(formerly Kemp-Welch & Pinder) and Pearce & 
Parnell (formerly Pearce & Offer) are now combined. 
——Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, architect, of 3, Waterloo- 
place, has taken into partnership Mr. G. Spencer 
Hotfman, and the firm will practise under the style 
of Edwin O. Sachs & Hoffman. 

THE “ GARLING” PATENT SASH.—Messrs. Ellen 
& Co., of Fenchurch-street, have submitted to us a 
model of this patent, in which the sash is clipped by 
small metal balls in the exterior stiles working into 
holes in the window-frame, and pressed forward by 
springs behind them, which allow them to give and 
pass the holes as the sash is raised, until it is 
left in the desired position and the balls clip into 
the nearest holes and keep the sash in position. It 
of course does away with pulleys and weights, but 
it is rather noisy in lifting and lowering, owing to 
the rattling of the balls in passing the holes; and of 
course a spring is always an element of weakness 
in these contrivances ; but the sash is made so that 
the springs can be repaired and replaced. It may 
answer for small sash windows. None of the con- 
trivances of this class are applicable to large and 
heavy sash windows, which must have some balance 
weight to render them convenient and safe in 
working. 

OVERCROWDED LONDON.—Pefore the Society of 
Arts, on the r2th inst., Mr. W. L. Madgen, Member 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, read a 
paper on “Industrial Redistribution ” as the remedy 
for the overcrowding of large towns. London 
being taken as a crucial instance, Mr. Madgen de- 
clared against the proposals of the County Council 
on the ground that while conquering the space pro- 
blem, it was creating atime problem. For how was 
a resident as Tottenham or Norbury to be whisked 
through the air to his work in the industrial quar- 
ters? Even if its most idealistic schemes were 
temporarily successful, London would become so 
much more attractive, and the population would in- 
crease faster than ever. The author’s belief was 
that the best practical way to deal with the conges- 
tion of population was to aim at the creation of 
home colonies, in which factories and cottages, 
places of recreation, and so forth, may all grow up 
together, Looking through the directory you find 
lists cf makers who could carry on their work more 
comfortably and efficiently elsewhere. Instead of 
the County Council's ideal of leaving the factory 
at Bermondsey, with the proprietor at Hamp- 
Stead, the manager at Sydenham, the clerks at 
Forest Gate or Wimbledon, and the work- 
men at Tottenham or Norbury, all struggling 


twice a day to find room in railway carriages or 
tramcars, you might have business and homes 
within short walking distance, the staff better. 
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housed, better fed, more comfortable, more able, and 
contented. London would have been happier if it 
had not beén allowed to grow into one of the 
largest manufacturing towns in the world; if we 
had never been left to puzzle why Peek, Frean, & 
Cs. should make biscuits at Bermondsey, while 
Reading was good enough for Huntley & Palmer ; 
.or why Cadbury's chocolate can find quarters at 
Bourneville, while Crosse & Blackwell's jams and 
pickles settle down in Soho; or why the London 
and South-Western Railway works should be at 
Nine Elms and the Great Eastern should employ 
5 ooo men at Stratford, while such places as Crewe 
and Swindon suit the purpose of other great rail- 
ways? Mr. Justice Grantham had observed that 


“ Doultons bring their clay from Dorsetshire and 


Cornwall, their coal from the Midlands, their salt 


from Cheshire, to London; they then use an 
enormous quantity of valuable and costly water, and 
having made their pipes and sanitary ware, send 
them back to the source of origin of their com- 
ponent parts, as well as to all parts of the 
world.” He instanced also the great furniture fac- 
tories and engineering works which are out of place 
in London. In Mr. Madgen’s opinion the necessary 
conditions to bring about this change are the pro- 
vision of cheap driving power for machinery, 
increased traffic facilities by light railways, the im- 
provement of the canal system by the use of 
mechanical haulage, and the intelligent design of 
industrial building estates. The first three of these 
requisites will be supplied by electricity, but at the 
dawn of the twentieth century the Legislature still 
allows local authorities the power of veto over 
comprehensive electrical projects. There exists 
already 2 tendency for industry to scatter over a 
larger area and settle in smaller centres, and this 
movement should be encouraged by the breaking 
down of local obstruction. If the migration of 
industry once set in on an important scale, if the 
example of those few manufacturers who have 
within recent years settled on such districts a8 Bed- 
ford, Chelmsford, Lincoln, Loughborough, Newark, 
and Rugby be accelerated by cheap power supply 
and improved traffic facilities, no question need 
arise of compelling the factories to move away. 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE.—The first of a 
series of Jectures on the “ History of Architecture,” 
by Mr. Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A., was given in the 
Municipal School of Technology. Whitworth-street, 
Manchester, on the 12th inst. The lectures will be 
given every Wednesday evening until July 23rd, and 
the subject of architecture will be treated in three 
divisions : Ancient, Romanesque, and medieval and 
modern architecture. On the 12th inst. the lecturer 
dealt with the evolution of remote Egyptian archi- 
tecture, and dealt with the geography of the Nile 
Valley. He explained that the granite and stone 
blocks in the cliffs at the edge of the Nile Valley at 
Assouan were floated down. Timber being scarce, 
except the expensive cedar from Lebanon, they 
modelled their stonework on their own use of 
the branches of the palm. He showed how the 
cavet and torus mouldings were designed from 
the use of the palm branches in primitive 
structures. Views of the cliffs of rock, 
some 1,000 ft. higb, were shown, and those 
of the Valley of the Tomb of Kings, the 
Necropolis of ancient Thebes. The evolution of the 
Egyptian column, as seen in the tombs and temples, 
was demonstrated as first square, then octagon, and 
so on, until finally the flat facets in the hexadecagon 
columns were fluted. The primitive use of maize 
stalks in bundles was the source of the ideas applied 
to architecture in stone. The favourite types of 
capitals were the lotus bud, the flower, drooping 
leaves, the Ptolemaic, and the Hat-Hor. At first the 
lotus flowers were tied round the tops of the pillars 
in rejoicings for a good inundation of the valley 
after which the lotus was most luxurious. The 
second type probably sprang from the flower of the 
papyrus. The third was only found in one temple, 
and was copied from the capitals in the Troad, 
Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor generally. The 
Ptolemaic was an Egyptian adaptation of the 
Corinthian, Very interesting, too, was the demon- 
station of the evolution of the lotus shaft or pillars. 
The lecturer then dealt with the national character 
of the people, the feature being their intense 
seriousness and their superstition. The next lecture 
will be on Egyptianremains. The course, of twenty 
lectures, is illustrated by lantern slides.—Manchester 
Courter. 

ST. MARK’S COLLEGE, CHELSEA.—An appeal is 
made for subscriptions towards a sum of 5,000/. to 
meet the cost of proposed additional buildings— 
comprising new lecture-rooms, a workshop, a 
science laboratory, and improved accommodation 
for the resident statf—in order to place the institu- 
tion in a condition of modern educational efficiency. 
The buildings, and grounds of about eleven acres, 
were purchased for, it is said, 9,0002., as a training 
college by the Naticnal Society in 1540; Blore 
added the quadrangle some ten or twelve years 
afterwards. The house, formerly known as Stan- 
ley, or Stanley Grove, House, had been the 
home at intervals in 1815-40 of William 
Richard Hamilton, the virtuoso, who added an east 
wing for his collection of casts of the Elgin 
marbles; it had been occupied by Admiral Sir 
Charles Wager, Walpole's intimate friend, who died 
there May 24, 1743, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. The property was afterwards bought, in 
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1777, by Mary, Countess of Strathmore, who there 
cultivated many rare exotics. The house had been 
built at the end of the seventeenth century on the 
site of one built for himself by Sir Arthur Gorges, 
the friend of Spenser, whose widow sold it, together 
with some adjacent land known as the Brickills, in 
1637, to their only daughter, the widow of Sir 
Robert Stanley, whose descendants lived there until 
the death of William Stanley in 1601. 

THE LAND REGISTRY, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS.— 
For the new buildings of the Registry the demoli- 
tion has been begun of the block of houses and 
shops, Nos. 4, 5, 6,and 7, Serle-street, and Nos. 1, 2, 
and 24, Portugal-street (north side). On April 1, 
1892, the Middlesex Registry of Deeds, established 
by an Act passed in Queen Anne's reign, was incor- 
porated with the Land Registry, of which the offices 
were transferred a few years ago from the terrace, 
Staple Inn, to Lincoln's Inn Fields. Consequently 
upon a considerable increase of the business of the 
Middlesex Registry additional space for it was 
obtained in September, 1899, by the conversion of 
the offices and courts vacated by the Official 
Referees in Portugal-street. where at No. 6 on the 
ground floor a large room has been fitted up for the 
inspection of ordnance maps in respect of the new 
compulsory registration of title to land, upon sale, 
inthe City and County of London. Colonel F. P. 
Washington, late R.E., was appointed to the director- 


ship of the map department. 


YORKSHIRE FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS.—About 150 members of the Hull 


Branch of the Yorkshire Federation of Building 
Trades Employers attended the annual dinner at 
the Grosvenor Hotel, Hull, on the 13th inst., Mr. E. 
Good, the President, in the chair. Mr. T. Marsden, 
Vice-president, proposed the patriotic toast, coupled 
with the names of Mr. B. S. Jacobs and Mr. P. T. 


Runton, architects. Mr. J. Watson, surveyor (Hull), 


proposed “The National and County Federations.” 


He said that trade throughout the country was at a 


low ebb, and the question arose how the difficulty 
would have to be met. He thought it would 
be very much to their advantage if, instead 
of decreasing wages, they directed their efforts 
to the weeding out of 
They might also formulate a better system of ap- 
prenticeship. 
charity under which 300 fatherless children were 
apprenticed, and a considerable number of them 
belonged to the building trades. These children 
had the advantage of attending technical classes, 
and here he would emphasise the fact that the wel- 
fare of this country in future depended largely upon 
apprentices taking proper advantage of technical 
education.—Mr. J 
Yorkshire Federation (Huddersfield), replied. He 
regretted the existing antagonism between capital 
and Jabour in the building trade. 
necessity for it, and on the part of employers it was 
very much against their wish. With regard to the 
lowering of wages, the employers wanted to do 
what was right and fair, and if they had a good man 
they wanted to pay him a good wage. The Yorkshire 
Federation long ago passed a resolution asking its 
members as far as possible not to reduce wages, but 
to combat restrictions and interference with the 
employers’ liberty of action, which was detrimental 
to the trade and absolutely un-English. If there 
was one body that was responsible more than another 
for the “ go easy ” principle, it was the Corporations, 
which employed their own workmen. If there was 
a gang, say, of fifty men, twenty-five of them would 
be idle, and that was a state of things which no 
private contractor could afford. 
young men present to stand by the Federation, and 
they would be able to stand up to the men face to 
face on their own ground. 
posed “The Hull Branch,” and the Chairman re- 
plied. Speeches were also delivered by Mr. F. 
Beilby, Alderman Larard, Councillor Scott, and 


others. 


inferior workmen. 


He was closely connected with a 


. Dawson, Vice-president of the 


There was no 


He urged the 


Mr. J. M. Dossor pro- 


APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OFFICERS —The 


Local Government Board has sanctioned the ap- 
pointments of Messrs. J. V. Saowdon and J. Owner 
as sanitarv inspectors in Deptford, and of Mr. C. V. 
Nutley as sanitary inspector in Hammersmith. 


THE ELECTRICAL FITTINGS Co.—On Wednesday 


afternoon last, by special invitation, we inspected 
the new showrooms of the Electrical Fittings Co., 


38, Conduit-street, New Bond-street, W. A large 


variety of artistic fittings for electric lighting was 
shown, and all the ordinary accessories exhibited 


were of high-class workmanship. 

CROYDON AND DISTRICT BUILDERS’ FEDERA- 
TION.—The annual dinner of this Federation was 
held on the 18th inst., at the Greyhound Hotel, 
Croydon. The company present, numbering between 
seventy and eighty, included Messrs. Samuel Page 
(President), David W. Barker (Vice-President) in 
the chair, David Waller (Hon. Treasurer), Chas. 
Wall (President of the Institute of Builders of Great 
Britain), F. W. King (President of the London 
Master Builders’ Association), and others. The 
loyal and patriotic toasts having been duly 
honoured, Mr. Charles Hursey, J.P., proposed the 
“Croydon and District Builders’ Federation,” and 
urged the need for Arbitration Boards to decide 
between builders and the various trade unions. 
The Chairman, in replying, spoke of the work of 
the Association during the past year, and said that 
the need of organisation was being more and 
more felt in the district. He invited those few 
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local builders who still remain 

Association to become members ra stl fart 
strengthen the position of builders in the borov 1y 
—Mr. S. Page then proposed the “London Mise 
Builders’ Federation,” and he coupled with the toast 
the name of Mr. W. F. Kiog, who replied. \ 
King expressed a wish that in the near future the 
Croydon Association might be able to join baad 


with the other associations round London in all 
matters affecting the trade generally, although at the 
same area oe ay themselves the right tn 
manage their local affairs, as they h i 

done to advantage. a aa 
Croydon "and “ The Visitors ” were also toasted. 


“The Town and Trade of 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
DEPRESSION IN DUNDEE BUILDING TRADE ~ 


Dundee building trade is at present experienci 
period of acute depression: Partially owne 
general stagnation in the property market, and in 
a greater degree because of the recent severity of 
the weather, building operations in all branches have 
been practically at a standstill, and many tradesmen 
in consequence find themselves out of employment, 
Masons in many instances have been idle for three 
months, while slaters and others engaged in allied 
trades are in a somewhat similar position. It is 
the joinery trade, however, that has felt the pinch 
most acutely. Prior to the New Year holidays, a 
growing slackness manifested itself, ultimately re. 
sulting in wholesale dismissals of workmen from 
various establishments in the city. Last month the 
ranks of the unemployed were materially reduced 
by the removal of about thirty associated trades- 
men to situations found for them in London. 
Since then, unfortunately, no improvement in 
trade has taken place, and additional men are 
being weekly suspended from the workshops— 
Dundze Advertiser. 


MAIDSTONE BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE. — The 


award of Mr. Askwith, Board of Trade arbitrator 
in the dispute between the masters and men 
engaged in the building trade in Maidstone, has 
been received. The masters had made a new rule 
to the effect that the men should commence work 
during the months of December and January at 
eight o'clock in the morning and continue working 
without any break till the dinner hour, and the 
arbitrator decides in their favour in regard to this. 
The men, however, succeed in their contention that 
the rate of pay for overtime should commence after 
an ordinary day’s work instead of after a ten-hours 
day as proposed by the Masters’ Building Associa- 
tion. The men also gain ona third though minor 
point in the dispute. 
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LEGAL, 
APPEAL BY CONTRACTORS. 
THE case of Laing, Wharton, & Down, Limited, 


v. Spiers & Pond, Limited, came before the Court 
of Appeal composed of the Master of the Rolls and 
Lord Justice Mathew on Saturday, the 15th inst., on 
the appeal of the plaintiffs from an order of Mr. 
Justice Jelf in chambers, dated January 23, 1992, 
affirming the order of the Master on a summons 
for directions whereby he ordered that the action 
should be stayed and referred under the terms of 
the contract to the engineer of the defendants. 


Mr. Spencer Bower appeared as counsel for the 


appellants; and Mr. Montague Lush for the re- 
spondents. 


It appeared from the statement of Mr. Spencer 


Bower that the action was brought by the plaintiffs, 
a firm of electrical engineere, to recover from the 
detendants 1,576/. 83. 1d., the balance they alleged 
to be due to them under two contracts, one in 
respect of work done in the electric lighting of the 


Hotel Metropole at Blackpool, and the otber in 


respect of work done at the Granville Hotel, Rams- 
gate. 


Lord Justice Mathew said he understood that the 


action was stayed by the Master and the Judge 


because of the arbitration clause in the contracts. 
Mr. Spencer Bower said that was so, and what he 


wanted to get out of, if he could, was a reference to 


the engineer of the other party. He should ask their 
lordships to say that as there were points in dispute 
under the contract not referred to the defendants 
engineer, the whole of the matters must be tried. If 
there were some matters referred to the arbitrator 
under the contract and some not, there was 
authority for saying that the Court would not order 
two fights, but would direct that the whole of the 
matters in dispute should be tried together in the 
ordinary way. He should ask the Court to say that 
the action should proceed, and then, if necessary, 
be referred to an official referee. The iearned counsel 
went on to state that the plaintiff company went into 
liquidation before the work in question was com- 
pleted, and the defendants alleged that the work 
was not properly done, and called in other con- 
tractors to complete it. Apart from the question of 
defective work, there were numerous questions 
with regard to the work and the prices charged for 
it, The defendants had paid during the course of 
the work 8oo/. on account in regard to each of the 
contracts to the piaintitfs, The learned counsel 
said that one of the main questions in dispute was 
as to extras or additional work, and which, he con- 
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tended, was not under the arbitration clauze | commenced. 
referred to the engineer of the defendants. The 
only matters teferred to that gentleman were dis- 
putes relating to the quality of the workmanship 
and materials. 

The Master of the Rolls: The point is that he is 
not appointed arbitrator to decide whether extras 


it was a junction. 
tion. 
Parliament showed that it meant in every case a 
point of contact between two lines, There was one 


He submitted it was not a junc- 


The learned counsel said that if the 
work of the Corporation was to be justitied under 
Section 7 of the Act, it must be on the ground that 


The word “junction” as used in the Act of 


were or were not extras ? , 
Mr. Spencer Bower: Yes, that 


before an Official Referee. 
that course but ask for it. . 


Mr. bush submitted that on the proper construc- 
tloh of the contracts the question of extras was 
the defendants’ 


referred to the arbitrator, viz., 
engineer. 


The Master of the Rolls in giving judgment, said 
he thought it was clear from the terms of the con- 
tracts that the parties intended that all di-putes 
arising under the contracts should be referred to 
the defendants’ engineer, and that the plaintitts 


must submit to his jurisdiction. 


Lord Justice Matthew concurred, and the appeal 


was dismissed with costs. 


ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT. 


AT the Manchester Assizes on the ioth inst. Mr. 
Justice Bucknill, sitting without a jury, resumed the 
hearing of an action which was part heard at the 
The plaintiff was Mr. Herbert 
Howarth, an architect, of Morecambe, who sought 
to recover from Messrs. John Gardner and John 
Scott, joint proprietors of the Athambra Palace, 


Lancaster Assizes. 


Morecambe, the sum of 379l. 63. 8d. for professional 
services in connexion with the building of the 
Alhambra. The total cost of the structure was 
25,709., and the plaintiff's charges amounted to 
1,439. 193, Of which a sum of 1,160/. 123. 4d. had 
been paid. The action was brought to recover the 
balance. The defence was that the plaintitf did not 
render certain services fot which he claimed, and 
that the commission to which he was entitled and 
which he had been paid was § per cent. on 
42,5411. 103, Od., and not upon 25.7091. Negligence 
was also alleged, and for this a sum of 240/. was 
counter-claimed. 

Mr. Marshall Robinson, architect, of Bolton, 
called in support of the plaintitt’s case, gave it as 
his opinion that the charges were quite reasonable. 

Mr. H. Ross, architect, of Accrington, gave 
similar evidence. He added that tbere was not at 
present an established; custom whereby architects 
were entitled to charge commission in connexion 
with an electric light installation. Electricity was 
too recent for the establishment of such a custom, 
but the charge was usual in the case of gas fittings. 

Mr. Samuel Wright, building and quantity sur- 
veyor, of Morecambe, agreed with the evidence 
given as to the measurements. 

Evidence was then called on behalf of the de- 
fendants. Mr. Joseph Parkinson, architect, of 
Morecambe, stated that, in bis opinion, the plaintitt 
was not justified in charging in respect of the 
draperies, decorating, or electric lighting It would 
have been different if, as architect, he had been 
asked to get estimates tor these things. 

Other witnesses were called to prove that the 
plaintif should only have charged for those things 
he actually superintended. 

The case was adjourned. 


INJUNCTION GRANTED AGAINST A 
CORPORATION, 


THE case of Wilkinson v. the Corporation of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne came before Mr. Justice Joyce 
in the Chancery Division on the 17th and 18th 
inst., in which the plaintiffs claimed an injunction 
to compel the defendants to remove a piece of 
connecting tram line placed round the corner of the 
plaintiffs’ premises which the plaintiffs alleged was 
not authorised by their Act and was not shown on 
their deposited plans. The deposited plans showed 
a tram line round the corner of Pilgrim-street and 
Moseley-street, opposite to the plaintiffs’ premises, 
but none round their own corner, and it was the 
additional line round their own corner to which 
they objected. The defendants contended that the 
line in question, although not specifically authorised, 
was in fact authorised by some general words in 
Section 7 of the Act. 

Mr. Younger, K.C.,and Mr. R. J. Parker appeared 
for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Hughes, K.C., and Mr. 
T. H. Watson for the Corporation. 

It appeared from the opening statement of Mr. 
Younger that the plaintiffs were a firm of solicitors 
in Newcastle, and were the owners in fee simple of 
valuable property situate at the corner of Pilgrim- 
street and Moseley-street, Newcastle, the site of 
which they purchased in 1898 for 20,000/. On this 
site the plaintitfs built offices, the ground floor 
being occupied by the Norwich Union Fire Otice, 
and the rest of the building by other tenants. It 
was incumbent, said counsel, that express notice 
should be served on the frontagers in regard to this 
tramway, which mustibe not less than 4 ft.6 in. from 
the pavement. The defendants denied having contra- 
vened the Act and traversed the other allegations in 
the statement of claim, and said that the construction 
of the tram lines was completed before the action was 


is the whole 
point. Iam most anxious that the case should go 
I not only consent to 


junction expressly pointed out on the deposited plan. 
and this was a junction in Pilgrim-street, to the south 
of the plaintitfs’ premises. The court could not con- 
strue the words “ works or conveniences” in Section 7 
of the Act so as to extend to a fresh line ot 
tramway. If these tramways remained opposite 
to the plaintitfs’ premises the free access to them 
would be practically cut off so far as carriages 
were concerned. The injury thus caused would be 
accentuated if the original design of the plaintiffs 
in regard to their property was carried out, and 
the premises now occupied by the Norwich Union 
Fire Otice and others were converted into shops. 
Since the action had been commenced the plaintitfs 
had been served with another frontagers’ notice by 
the Corporation, who were now promoting a Bill 
in Parliament to authorise the construction of the 
tramway they had already made. He asked his 
Lordship to grant the plaintiffs the relief they 
sought. 

Mr. Hughes, for the defence, submitted that the 
Corporation, in applying to Parliament, were 
simply striving to put their rights beyond dispute, 
and that the works complained of were necessary 
and proper junctions. 

In the result, his Lordship, after hearing evidence, 
gave judgment, ordering the Corporation to remove 
so much of the rails as was not shown on the 
deposited plans ; but he suspended the operation of 
the injunction over August 31, and gave defendants 
liberty to apply for an extension of the time. 

In the meantime, the defendants undertook not 
to use the piece of the tramway in question. 

The defendants were also ordered to pay the 
costs of the action. 


A BUILDING DISPUTE, DALSTON. 


REFERRING to the report in our last issue, 
page 107 ante, the building dispute case came 
on again on Friday last week, the District Sur- 
veyor, Mr. Henry Lovegrove (not James, as printed 
in our last issue) reported that the defendant 
intended to comply with his certiticate, and the 
work was in progress. 


CLAIM BY AN ARCHITECT. 


THE case of Battson v. Lewis was heard by Mr. 
Justice Wright in the King’s Bench Division last 
week—an action by the plaintitf, an architect, to 
recover from the defendant 67l. 33. for work done 
for the defendant in the erection ot a house in Fast- 
side-lane, Woking. 

T e plaintift’s case was that in July, 1809, he was 
employed by the defendant to prepare plans for the 
house in question. He prepared the necessary 
plans, which were subsequently altered to the 
defendant's order. He (plaintitt) superintended the 
erection of the house, which cost about 2,500/. to 
erect, and pave the necessary directions for certain 
alterations, such alterations being with the approval, 
sanction and consent of the defendant. The plaintitf 
had been paid 6o/. 103. on account, and now sued 
for the balance of his fees. 

The defence was that the plans were drawn ina 
negligent manner, causing great expense and 
damage to the defendant. The defendant counter- 
claimed against the plaintiff for 116l. 43. 1d., the 
amount he alleged he had to spend in consequence 
of the plaintiff's plans being defective. 

In the result, his Lordship, after hearing evi- 
dence, in giving judgment, said it was impossible to 
get exactly at the rights of the case. The plaintitf 
had admitted that he had blundered. It was clear 
to him that the defendant’s claim against the 
plaintitf was well founded to some extent. He did 
not think that any substantial figure of damage 
had been made out, but still, when a profes- 
sional gentleman was paid to do professional work 
and then it turned out that his plans were imperfect, 
one did not expect to pay the same fees as if the 
plans were perfect. His Lordship said he should 
allow the defendant 302. on his counter-claim, and 
the result would be that that sum would be reduced 
from the plaintitt’s claim and given tothe detendant 
in settlement of his counter-claim. The plaintiff 
would have the costs of the claim and the defendant 
the costs of the counter-claim. 

Messrs. Dodd and McCowan appeared as counsel 
for the plaintitf, and Mr. Montague Lush for the 


defendant. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS, 


18,457.—A METHOD OF CASTING CEMENT PIPES: 
C. F. Kiclberg.—The inner cylinder of the apparatus 
is adapted so as to ascend and descend without 
turning, and whilst the mould is rotated and carries 
the cement round with it, at the same time raising 
the cylinder as it presses against helical projections 
therefrom. The apparatus, which is available for 
making pipes ot cement or similar material, is more 


1900. 

18,459.—IMPROVEMENT OF FIREPLACES: F. Alves. 
—The inventor contrives that some air shall flow 
through the front and bottom bars to a box of the 
ashpit, and so into a chamber at the back of the 
grate and thence through lower and upper rows of 
holes. Confer also No. 4,910 of 1899. 

18,463.—APPLIANCES FOR THE DOORS OF THE 
CAGES AND WELLS OF LIFTS: P. D Root.—A spring 
eatch that, when pushed outwards, will be disen- 
gaged by a bar that projects from the cage, holds 
the well-door (that runs upon rollers) closed, on the 
well door are vertical bars that are passed on their 
outside by vertical bars on the cage-door; thus, as 
the one door slides to open on its rollers, the other 
is carried with it. The cage will be locked ata 
tloor by means of projections which prevent a 
vertical movement of the bars upon the cage door, 
so that buth doors will become shut before the cage 
is lert free to move. 

18,407.—A SAFETY APPLIANCE FOR LAMPS: G. 
Grimm.—In order that the lamp may not be tilted 
or upset, the base of its pedestal or standard is 
rested upon a sunken or hollowed disc, to which the 
pedestal is secured between pivoted arm? that are 
detachably fastened with a chain throuph their 
loops. For additional security, the disc may be 
screwed through its centre by a screw to a socket 
that will fitinto a table, shelf, &c. In another form 
there are radial wires which join a small middle 
plate to a ring, and the inner ends of the other 
wires that hold the lamp standard are chained 
together 

18,480.—MEANS OF HEATING BUILDINGS: R. 
Maclaurin and A. F. H. Morat —Radiators utilise 
hot gases from smokeless fuels and from lamps or 
gas jets. For a gas or an oil-lamp fi eplace the 
front plate, made of some good conducting metal, is 
so sloped as to turn the heat down to the Hoor, a 
non-conducting back plate being placed against fire- 
brick, and the hot gases are directed, with battles, 
over the front plate on their wav to the chimney. 
Other modifications are specified for a shell- 
radiator heated with gas jets, and an apparatus 
wherein gas jets impinge upon asbestos or fireclay 
balls, &c., and the hot gases flow into a radiator as 
described. 

18,539.—GRATES AND FIRE-BARS: C. Dicterle.— 
For conducting air to the surface of the fire to 
consume the smoke, double bars steeply inclined are 
set at the sides of the grate, and projections are 
fashioned upon the bars, or at their ends only. In 
another form the grate is fitted with block gratings 
at each side, which may be extended to beneath the 
surface of the grate. l 

18,505. — A HOT AND COLD WATER MIXING 
VALVE FOR LAVATORY BASINS, BATHS, &C.: W 
Thomson.—T wo separated passages convey the hot 
water and high-pressure cold water into a mixing- 
chamber, a screw-down valve closes the outlet, and 
has a conical, or a hollow perforated, plug upon its 
underside, a lift-valve is attached to the top of the 
hot-water pipe, and when closed is forced upon its 
seating by pressure of the cold water; as the 
screw-down valve is opened the cold water only 
will flow until its pressure is reduced to allow the 
valve to rise, and then both cold and hot water will 
tlow, as the valve is farther opened the conical plug 
shuts off the cold supply, and hot water alone will 
How. 

18 570.— IMPROVEMENTS OF FILES: L. M. Stewart. 
—Slotted plates which are bevelled on their edges 
to constitute cutting-edges with their faces ground 
are clamped upon a core between a sliding piece 
and a removable head, and inclined cross-cuts are 
milled in the cutting-edges. 

18,583.--AN APPLIANCE FOR SPREADING SEWAGE 
OVER FILTER-BEDS: G. E. Ridgway.—A cover or 
plate, having curved tangential channels beneath it, 
ig mounted upon the upper end of the supply pipe, 
the channels are connected to others underneath a 
rotating stand fitted with projections, in the form 
of troughs, to which are also attached perforated 
troughs having discharge areas that can be regu- 
lated at will, and which are held up with rods from 
a cap which rotates upon a stationary pillar. 

18,015.—A COMBINED ELECTRICAL CUT-OUT AND 
ELECTRO-MAGNETICAL CUT-OUT: E. M. Hewlelt.— 
Suitable openings take the fuse which is connected 
to the terminals that are protected with arcing tips 
connected to them, the electro-magnet has flat 
extended pole-plates lined with refractory plates, 
and an open-mouthed box is formed of side pieces. 
In a variant shape a removable block carries the 
fuse, and spring contacts which help to keep the 
box in its position ettect connexion with the fixed 
terminals. 

18,025.—A VICE: F. Long.—A horizontal open- 
ing of the base of the fixed jaw takes a pivot pin 
secured to the bench. and there is a vertical opening 
in the base of the fixed jaw, whereby the jaws can 
be set either vertically or horizontally wten the pin 
is inserted into either the one or the other hole. In 
the slide of the movable jaw is an adjustment screw 
to be turned into engagement with a nut in a block 
that is pivoted on to the fixed jaw and is curved so 
as to engage with the pivot-pin, which will be 
gripped to keep all the parts rigid, as the block rocks 
a little upon its pivot when the vice has gripped the 
work ; otherwise, the block is extended in a forward 
direction and is fitted with rollers that press upwards 
against the slide. 
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18,653.—A WINDOW-SASH FASTENER: A. Stevens. 
—A bolt, having a bevelled nose, and to be shot 
with a spring and withdrawn with a knob, is 
mounted in the meeting-rail of the lower sash, that 
it may engage with a slot cut in the corresponding 


rail of the upper sash, 


18,066 —A CLAMP OR COUPLING FOR DRAIN- 
PIPES AND ELECTRICAL WIRE PIPES AND CONDUITS : 
W. Bayliff and T. D. Baylif.i—The clamp consists of 
two or more parts, each of which is fashioned with 
a half-rounded rim or ledge about its centre upon 
which the pipe-ends will rest. A coupling is made 
with a socket that has mouths, internally threaded 
and conical, for taking the filling, and has projec- 
tions that will serve for its unscrewing when the 
joint is to be broken. For stopping or strengthen- 
ing a tube or pipe, or for coupling purposes, the 
flanges of the clamp are adapted to interlock and to 
allow movement only lengthwise. Other modifica- 
tions are specified of the contrivance, which is 
generally available for covering or closing defects, 
apertures, and so on, and for strengthening or other 


uses. 


18,681.—A FIRE ALARM: H. Simpson and R. 
Thomlinson.—Aa apparatus for ringing either of 
two electrical bells has a U-shaped tube, which is 
joined to a frame, of which the knife-edges are 
carried by a fixed support. So long as the tempera- 
ture remains normal a sliding-weight will balance 
the tube upon the edges in a horizontal position, 
but with an access of temperature the expansion 
of some liquid—such as a spirit or light oil—witbin 
one limb of the tube will displace the mercury 
which is contained in the lower limb of the tube, 
and cause it to flow into an empty space at the 
end of the limb. As the position of the centre of 
gravity becomes thereby changed a pointer upon 


the frame sets up contact with an insulated 


stopping-piece and rings one bell. Another bell 


will be similarly rung through a contact with 
another stop-piece when the temperature has be- 
come less than normal. The expanding liquid may 
be filled into a fixed reservoir in some instances. 

18,736.—A CRAMP FOR MITERING: F. Griffin.—A 
jaw, and two bifurcated jaws upon the ends of 
curved bars that are pivoted together, serve for 
gripping the work; a screw operates the first- 
named jaw, being inserted through a boss at the 
pivot-point of the forked jaws, and the flanges of 
that jaw are pressed against flanges upon its arms, 
which draw the two forked jaws together when the 
other jaw is forced towards them. 

18,759.—A VENTILATING CONTRIVANCE : B. Schroer. 
—A cap is fitted on to the top of the chimney or 
shaft, and consists of a cover which is stepped so as 
to become wider upwards, and has air-inlets set 
obliquely in its sides, 

18,789.—AN ELECTRICAL ENERGY METER: F. L’ 
Catenhusen.—The conductive disc of an induction 
motor meter fer a single alternating current moves 
through the air gap of an electro-magnet, also 
between a stationary armature and a horseshoe 
electro-magnet, which carries highly inductive coils 
that are connected between the mains, On the first- 
named magnet are a main current coil and a co 
operating coil, the latter being connected in series 
with a high non-inductive resistance between the 
mains. The disc will be driven by the independent 
magoetical fields produced by the arrangement. 
Under No. 18,790 the same inventor devises a regu- 
lator for use with electricity, water, gas, and similar 
meters, comprising a helix which will rotate inside 
a cylinder containing liquid, and has a spindle that 
is driven by the meter. 

18,794.—AN ELECTRICAL INSULATOR: W. Chap- 


-man.—The insulator, which is fashioned with a 


middle opening which can be carried by a ring, or 
upon a shelf, has an upper projecting shed, to be 
turned over either outwardsor inwards, and a lower 
shed, Insulating material may be filled in the cavity 
so as to cover the head of a bolt. 

18,801.—APPARATUS FOR USE WITH SAFETY 
LAMPS: C. Darrah and F. G. Patterson.—The inven- 
tors devise a portable apparatus for igniting certain 
safety-lamps after the kind specified in No. 9,462 of 
1899, and for obviating any risk of explosion. An 
air-tight and gas-tight box contains the dynamo, 
which is turned with a handle and gearing, whilst 
its rotation in the wrong direction is prevented by 
the engagement of a pawl with one of the wheels. 
Pipes from an oil vessel supply a lubricant to the 
gearing. A plug attached to the lamp is either 
placed above the lid or connected to the conductors. 
When the lamp has been screwed on to the plug, it 
is hung upon a hook projecting from a standard 
secured to the lid of the box whilst the handle is 
being turned. Avy unauthorised use of the apparatus 
is prevented by the locking of the handle to the side 
of the box with a screw for whicha detachable key 
is supplied. 

18,808.—A VENTILATOR FOR THE ROOF OF A 
BUILDING : F. McRae.—The portions of the 
ventilator that are in contact with the roof are 
made in the shape of a rectangular box, and have 
their lower and upper ends opened, the lower sides 
being flared or suitably formed otherwise as the roof 
may require. Arain-shed, with a triangular or semi- 
circular cross-section, is fitted above the upper and 
open side, and the end supports have apertures, 

18,810 —MEANS OF SCREWING TUBE BENDS AND 
SIMILAR FITTINGS: F. F. T. Haskew — For screwing 
bends, &c., at the tube-ends at one time together, 


are furnished two running head-stocks set at the 


angle required upon beds which carry the bend or 
other work upon a holder which holds the.work in 
its grips. The grips are disposed upon a carrier in 
the form of a capstan, that can be rotated, and an 
ordinary expanding screwing-die is mounted upon 
each of the two head-stocks. 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 28, 


T. H. Russell, M.A., on *‘ Dartmoor Granite.” 


engines.” 8pm 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21. SATURDAY, MARCH 1. 

Architectural Association Discussion Scotion.—Mr. F. 
C. Eden on *‘ The Organ : Its Proper Position and Archi- 
tectural Treatment.” 7.30 pm. 

Royal Institution.—Mr. W. Duddell on ‘‘ Musical and 
Talking Electric Arcs.” g p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Ofiicers).— 
Dr. Priestley, B.A., on “Duties of Sanitary Inspectors : 
II. : Indoor.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Fifty-fifth 
Annual General Meeting, when the annual report of the 
Council will be presented to the meeting, and the results of 
the ballot for the annual election of the President, Vice- 
Presidents, and Members of Council will be announced. 


Royal 
“ Some Electrical Developments "—III. 3 p.m. 
mond-street, Edgware-road, W. 3 p.m. 


ere Gece 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
February 4.—By RENDELL & Symons (at 


Subsequently, the meeting will be made ‘‘ Special,” for Totnes). 
the consideration of a preposal to increase the number of | Blacktawton, Devon.—Grimpstone Farm, 168 a. 
ordinary Members of Council from fifteen to twenty-one, rere te er erry ETE AENOR 


and to provide that seven instead of five Members of 
Council shall retire annually. The discussion on ‘' Modern 
Machine Methods” will be concluded, and the author, 
Mr. H. F. L. Orcutt, will apiy. If time permit, the 
following short papers on the ‘‘ Fencing of Different Kinds 
of Machinery” will be presented, with a view to their 
being collectively discussed on Friday, March 21:— 
“ Fencing of Steam and Gas Engines,” by Mr. Henry D. 
Marshall; *“ Fencing or Guarding Machinery Used in 
Textile Factories,” by Mr. Samuel R. Platt ; * Protection 
of Lift-Shafts, and Safety Devices in Connexion with 
Lift-Doors and Controlling Gear,” by Mr. Henry C. 
Walker ; “ Guarding Machine Tools," by Mr. W. H. 


February 6.—By H, Furze & Co. (at Croydon). 
Wallington.—1 and 2, Cranley-gardens, u.t. 95} 
yrs., g.r. rod. 108., €r. (hoe Ta eee 
Onslow-gardens, a freeho building site ...... 
Stanley-rd., four freehold building plots ...... 
By Wm. HOUGHTON. 
Walthamstow.— Hale End-rd., The Royal Oak, 
b.-h., with goodwill ; also a cottage adjoining, 
fg Diiseserecssss AA EES C S 
February 11.—By Hunter & HUNTER. 
Chelsea.—107, King’s-rd., with wheelwright’s 
premises, yard, &c., in rear, u.t. 39% yrs., g.r. 


Johnson. P 25h. Fe >o eevee poeeveesneve oP convve eevee 
Dtronine tan Architectural Association. — Paper by Souk. P AEE ASS ia, Ovington-gardens, u.t. 
Mr. E. ood 22$ yrs., gr 9l, P- eoacvosnoavscoaovseoo © c.oo 


Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen's Society.—Mr. T. 


S. Fraser on “ The Renaissance of Scotland.” 8 p.m. By Lewis ABRAHAMS (at Masons’ Hall Tavern), 


Haymarket.— Nos. 51 and 52, Kirk's Restaurant, 
u.t. 14 yrs., r. 5252, with goodwill ......... A 
February 12.—By H. Donarpson & Son. 

Dalston.—29, Colveston-cres., u.te 54 YTS., gr. 
Jl. 10S., FoF. Bloas oeseessoccoesosocsossone 

Stoke Newington and 16, Mildmay-rd., f., 

A g (TERETERE E E] eeeevte oe F@eeeveereeoeeen ee e. 

Homenon aa, 7s 9, 46, 48, and so, Holmbrook- 
St., u.t. 204 and 22 yrs., g.r. 13% 105., W.r. 
3204, 18S, ...ccovevces jeteuebe dee TT 

Upper Holloway.—22, Chester-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., 
g.r. 6l, €r. 42d... 006 sosti stina Pacteerene 

By Tmurcoop & MARTIN. 

Cranbrook, Kent.--High-st., four freehold cot- 
tages, W.r. 354. 28.....06- ET ewatanes es 
February u By H. J: Buiss & Sons. 

saa wns Park-rd., u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 

ey GT. rrr rrrrrrrrtr errr eer re ee eee 

Bethnal Scie. Vallance-rd., wet. 17 yrs, 
gr Sl, WT. 330. 16S. seeopoeacseoeeceoee ese 

4and 7, Minto-pl., w.r. 622, 8s., also i.g.r. 8l, 
ut. 17 YTS., BF. 16l. ..eoeososncosasoeeceesre 
By Rocers Bros. 

Peckham.— 62, Meeting House-lane (S), u.t. 80 

YIS., BT: 62, Y-T. 32 oe ceeeeee enbas sviki 
By Weston & Sons, 
Forest Hill.—6, Derby-villas, u.t. 55 Yrs., gr, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Annual dinner, King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6 pm. 

Royal Institution. — Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
‘Some Electrical Developments” (II.). 3 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen’s Assoctation.—Paper by Mr. A.S, È. 
Ackermann, M.Inst C.E., entitled : ‘Some Engineering 
and other Observations in 1901, during a 5,000 miles Tour 
in the United States.” 8.15 p.m. 

Institution of Junior sag Saniora el tothe New Baths 
and Washhouses of the Borough of Fulham, Melmotb- 
place. 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at Lambeth Disinfecting Station, 

anless-road, Loughborough Junction. 3 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to the 
North British Railway Co.'s Hotel at Waverley. 

Dundee Institute of Architecture. — Visit to Dun- 
fermline. 

Monpay, FEBRUARY 24. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. Rowland Berkel 
“ Electric Railways and Street Conipencatians © ee ds 
London Master Builders’ Association.—Dinner at the 
rapi Hall, Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus, W. 
.30 p.m. 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). — Mr. Cyril 


Davenport, F.S.A., on “‘ Personal Jewellery : Sl. 158., YT. 3O% ee peteeoenees 
historic Times "TIM, 8 p.m. Jewellery from Pre Clapham.—26, 28, and 30, Larkhall-rise, f., w.r. 
98l. 168, eee c eee eee cece ene ce sceceeneense 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25. War en SDan apoa aa f.g.r. 18., reversion 

° ° oe ° i 8 yrs rr ee ae ee o eee eeeeacen © evvevere 
Institution of Civil Engineers.— Further discussion on Dundonald-rd., t.g r. 102, reversion in 8o yrs.. 
Messrs. W. M. Mordey and Bernard M. Jenkin's paper on Nemion-rd., f.g.r. 162, reversion in 75$ yrs... 


Benefit of a profit agreement entitling to moiety 
of net Bront to kde from the Croham Hurst 
Building Estate, South Croydon, area 16 à., 
U.t. OO YTS.» B-T. 20l. per acre .seseenoseoee 

By C. C. & T. Moore. 

Commercial-road East.—Nos. 436 and 438 (S), 

area 3,440 ft., f., y.r. 1504, PTETESEEET Lee) 
No. peer of, eevee eeeeeeeoeteeenves se 
No. 657 (s), with off-licence, fo, y.r. $5% eesse.. 
No. 659, 661, 663, and 665 (S), y.r. 2354....-+0++ 

St. George’s East.—Christian-st., four railway 
arches (Nos. 93 to 96), u.t. 939 yrs, gr. ntl, 


E.r. IZS weve seccccosre weecceeee o amecsetoce 
Spitalfields.—7 and 9, Fournier-st. (s), f., y.r. 1552. 
Aldgate.— T; Middlesex-st. (s), f. yr. Bod. eearveoe 

67, Middlesex-st. (s), f., Y.T. Got. .seeeeserereee 

Mile End.—8%4 to 94 (even), Rutland-st., u.t. 33 

YTS., B-re 3345 Wr. 3924 168. ...... #6 pviswetee 

3, Clark-st., u.t. 33 YTS», B-T: 6l., wr. 852 16s... 

Limehouse.—22 to 30(even), Grenade-st., building 
site, area 2,420 ft, fe ...26- seassa 

St. George's East.—154 and 155, St. George-st., 

and 38, Denmark-st., f., y.r. 1274 128. .»...- 

Bow.—13, St. Stepben's-rd., u.t. 52 YTS., B.r. 4/5 


‘ Electrical Traction on Railways.” 8 p.m. 


Santtary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). — 
Dr. J. Priestley, B.A., on “ Duties of a Sanitary Inspec- 
tor”—III. Offensive Trades and Trade Nuisances, kc ' 


7 p.m. 

Royal Victoria Hall (Waterloo-voad, S.E.)—Mr. 
Barry Parker on “‘ Beauty in Buildings and Some Things 
which Lead to it.” 8.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 


Society of Avis—Professor Roberts Beaumont, M.I. 
Mech. E., on *‘ Recent Inventions in Weaving Machinery. 
8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for S lary 
Officers).— Inspection at Soapworks. a ies 

City of London College Science Society.—Mr. E. A. 
Robins on * The Theory and Practice of Photographic 
Manuari p 

Devon Exeter Architectura? Society (Plymouth 
Devonport, and Stonehouse Branch).—Add 
Silvanus Trevail, enna } feet ar 

Northern Architectural Association.—Mr, Al 
P. B. Barker, B.A., on “ Duties of Building Owners fae to 
Sewers.” 7.30 p.m 


Edinbur, Architectural Association.— . Yle 40b coccee CO re reer ee rnes BOCC Or ee LESE 
ley ae Bi a onea Design see fo. ne 6x and 6s, haa ut. 47} yrs, ger. 82, 
ew Munici uildings,” with limelight views, . w.r. 724 168. a... eeueese eke ate nave ieiawe 
a ee ne 84 and ib Lyal-rd., ut. 47} yrs., g-r. 84, 

wW.r. 7 . I seoneee teas tGeese sen CEEE 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall (Free Lect 
Matters connected with Building).—Mr. H. H. Statham 
on ‘The Architectural Treatment of Bridges.” Mr. Aston 
Webb, A.R.A., will preside. 8 p.m, 

Society of Arts Undan Section) —Mr. Nilkanth B. 
Wagle, B.A., on “ The Industrial Development of India.” 
4:30 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. — 
Paper by Mr. W. Burton, F.C.S. 6.30 p.m. s 

Society Jor the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Conversazione at the Galleries of the Royal Institute of 
Painters, Piccadilly. 


By Stimson & Sons. 
Pimlico. = 312; Vauxhall Bridge-rd. (s.), fo 
er. 7 


e © @@eeee8e (EE EEEE EE] e oaoot 


Walworth.— 58, 60, 62 and 64, Barlow-st., u.t. 31 
YTS , B-r. 234, W.F. 1454, BS. sesso. ices sae 
1, 3, 5 and 7, Tatum-st., wt. 31 YTS, gT. 29%, 
Wr. 1871, 48. soos secececessacces 
Harringay.— Unmfreville-rd., f.g.r.'s. 262, rever- 
sion in 86 yrs. ...... cece rete eacsenecoeeses 
Unnfreville-rd., f.g.r.’s. 40%., reversion in 87 yrs. 
Tooting.—Devonshire-rd., a plot of building 
land, fa ...ssesesecsssosoneeceoo aut aise 


f. A 
Soho.—133, Wardour-st. (s), with T and 


Institution, o Electrical Engi .— (1) Major- stabling in rear, u.t. 8$ yrs., g.re » yee 
General C. E. Webber, C.B., R.E., Past Ped TORL E A E E E 
Battersea.—158 to 170 (even), New-rd. (s), u.t. 


easeovrenenee 


** Electric Shock and Legislation thereon.” Mr. 

As aea Me hee Shocks.” (3) Mr. A Q R oa 
‘Electric Shocks at 500 volts” (illustrated e 
stration at 500 volts), 8 p.m. : ee 


26 , B-r. 284., w.r. 43. 
Wera armont-st., f.g.r.'s, 304, reversion 


hd 
in 50} yrs. Seee ese eel SSeS H EF SEar Gs OP 600s OF 
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Architectural Association Discussion Section. —\, 


. . s ig 2 7:30 pm, 
Institution of Civil Engineers. — Students’ 
—Mr. A. M. Arter on “ Indicating High-speed Stent. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for A Officers), 


‘Dr. A. Wellesley Harris on ‘‘ Methods of Disinfection.” 
a a . 
7 p.m. 
Devon and Exeter Architectural Society.—Meeting 
MEETINGS. at Exeter. Mr. A. S. Parker on “ Building By-laws," 


Institution. — Rt." Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations Jor Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at Marylebone Stoneyard, Rich. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


£3,100 


250 


270 
1,190 
460 


255 
45 


1,300 


750 
815 


Se 
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Sydenham, —Hillmore 
“grove, fig.r. 2 
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COMPETITIONS, CO 


THE BUILDER. 


NTRACTS, 


(For some Contracta, œe., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


[FEB. 22, 1902 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


Nature of Work. 


*Laying-out Pleasure Ground ................. TE 
* Proposed Public PRA are sidir E E 
*New Market Hall..... 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


Broken Granite ..... i 
Granite Road Metal, &ec... 
Gritstone Betts (4, 000) tons) .. 
Three Cottages, Jury-street E te: Seshaseeiearenabens 
Workmen's wellings, Ordnance- street, ib ss ooren trasis 
Office, Shankill-road, Peeters iiaa scadersaveaiacexe an 
Car Shed, &c., Laird- ‘street .. aaa 

Sewerage Works, Minworth . cergedes 
Flints, &c. (700 tons)... 

Street Works, Albert-street ‘and. ‘others... enn wats 
Church, 8t. George-on-the-Lea, Darwen... éavinweheed aes 
House, ‘York-roa , Killarney .. 

Refuse Destructor and Power ‘Station, Eastcroft . 

*Home for Nurses... 

Uftices, &c., Bank Fou ndry, ‘Towerby Bridge, 3 Yorks. 
Shop and House, Bigh Spen, Durham  ,.......06. sssse » 
Three Bridges over Rochdale Canal ..... 
Road Works, Erdington, near Birmingham., 
Sewerage Works, Corporation- KORG iisieai 
Large Stables, Newport, Mon. .. ..... 
Kerbing, &c., Linacre- Fad a ban E 
Poultry Market aay RTTE 
Boundary Wall, Gate, ee Moise ie 
Engine House, &e. TOY YX TOR LI eY a) OTIT 
Hospital, &e. eee eer eetoutsece COR COR OOF OET BEES COR Ee serene 

*Road Making and Paving Works soere 

* Annual Contracts 
Underground Convenience .. Siiras 
Boundary Walls, Drainage, &c., at Borough Cemeter) 
Sewerage Works.. roen Bele 
Two Blocks of Houses, "Ncrthowram .. 
School Buildings, Blaenlly o Glam.. A Si 
Shed and Stores ...........-. s.se0e. irade TEA 
Drainage Works at Schools... 

“Cart Shed, Office and Mess Reom, ‘Clifden-road .. 
Bungalow, Rore Avenue, Elgin, N 
Bridge Works, Lochwinncch, INLD E netnuneete chine 
Chapel and School, Sandbach Heath ...... iest 
Magazine, Annitsford, Northampton .... 

Renovating Church, Pallaghamcchan, Ireland . 
Additions, &c , Police es arena Ath, Glam 

Surveyor’s Materials .. sukeseeaneuctibswawace’ 
Cottage Hospital, Maryport P E E E EA 
School and Residence ...... 
Improvements to Cottage, Pandy, Wales .. 
Additions, &c., to Assembly Rooms .......e00e isisa 
Theatre, Ashby-road, Loughborough .. 1 
Additions to Schools, Bowes, ucar Darlingt: Dow. 
Library, Bal)ymacairatt . 

Boundary Wall, St. John’ sChurch, Fenwick-Cum-Mcs 

"Road and Sewer Works seine: ae 
Sewerage Works 2... ser sssecececsensseccisecer oe corees 
Rebuilding Whiltcn Bridge dunes 
Three Shops & Offices, Glebeland- sto, Merthyr Tya! dfi 
“Ten Dust Vans...... és 
*Annual Contracts . 
‘Temporary Hospital .. EE A lancnweawets 
*Annual Contracts ...... iat Gouna AEO aA 
Bridge Works, Peurhiwceiber a l 
“Street Girder Work for Power Station ..... se sees se 
* Annual Ccntracts ... E E E E A 
*Wood Paving and Cleft Oak Fence a Sek tar ee 
Water Supply Works, Chale ....... 

Street Works, Green-lane, Station- lane, Ee 
Road Materials ....... aante e Darie VEEN 

*Receiving Wards, &c., at Infiimary , 
“Committee Rooms, &e. , at Town Hall 
‘Restoration of St. James's Church, Hereford 
“Water Vans and Carts, and Tar Boiler PETA 
‘Steam Roller Shed, and Cart Shed . n a 
Surveyor's Materials... R ENAT 
“Water Supply Works, Barrivgton ani 
Fetts, Kerb, &c. Giese E 
*Paving Jubilee- atreet. ar a Turner. street faites Site ost 
*Blectric Generating Station and Ottices...... ob Mack 
“Postal Sorting Office, Hull 
Road Works.. 

*Buildings for Infirmary, “Knotty Ath. scons 

*Extension of Union WorkNoute sese cece cesses 

' Drainage Works 
“Laying Sewers and other Works 
New Cottages ..... - 
*Two New board Schools .. “ pioneer: 
House, Blacnanverch, Wales.. E EE E 
Additions to College, Belfast.. See eeeeeseeees vosso: os. oo 

Hotel, Totnes, Devon seesseves 
Alterations to two Houses. St. John's. street. Coventry 
Alterations to St. Stephen's Schools, Elton, B ae Lane. 
Alterations to Shirenewton Hall, l, Chepstow... Sa 
Stone Kerbing ..... .. keds PRH 
Road Metal (11, 000 tons) 
Sinking Well, Shimpling, near Bury St. Edmunds... 
Reservoir Embankment, acne near Mold 000... 
Broken Granite (7,000 tons)... NE A vendaun eset 
Broken Granite .... ; 
Alterations to Church F: arm, “Sutton Veney, Wilts” : 
Chapel, Hereford... ccc: vee EE ek a 
Four Houses, Pontnewynydd, W ales o, ea eee 
Alterations to House, Drinkwater Park........ 00... 0... 
Two Cottages, Haniilton-road, Salisbury cercecee coves oe 
*Kactory, Leyton, Essex...... 
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COMPETITIONS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Aldershot U.D.C. ..........csccsceeee 


do. 
Market & Baths Com. Oldham Cpr 


CONTRACTS. 


er aaa 


By whom Advertised. 


Diss (Norfolk) U. D.C. .....ccsccc ee 
Dover Town Council.......sccceceees “s 
Droyleden (Lancs) U. D.C. ........... 
Derby Corporation ...... oes oessa 
Devonport Town Council .. 
Directors of the Ulster Bank, ‘Ltd 
Birkenhead Corporation............ 
Castle Bromwich R.D.C.......0. seco 
Southampton Corporation, sidos 
Stanley eee U. D.C. 


LELEEZEKE E 
eeneareotean 


Nottingham City Ccuncil . 
Watford Union .......ccccse. se cece so 
Mr. W. Cooper ...... EE re és 
Manchester Corporation.. 


EER ee oy 


Andenthaw (Lancs) U.D.C, 
Messrs. Phillips & Sons .. .......... 
Litherland (Lancs) U. D.C. ........... 
Leck (Staffs) A cr paeecaea ered ; 
Nerth Dublin B.D.C, .... 
Belper R.D.C.. ; 
Branktome (Dorset) UD. Cc. TER 
Barnet U.D.C. . 


EEKE IS ELET 


jlackney Borough Council., PEAREN 
Canterbury Corporation.. is 

Hastings Corporation s.s.s. se sesse 

Oldbury U.D.C. ssesors.sso sssnsreesevese 


Maesterr School Board..... 
Hornsea ULD.C.., 
Uphorough (Devon) School Be ard 
Hackrey Borough Council.. 


te eo eereee 
apao oo coe 
COC Ceoee eae 
COeeevee oon 


Standing Je int Committee se: 
Tadcaster R. D.C. iRise 


@eereenenrs 


Clutton Somsiels Schoo Board.. 


Lianscolen UDC... ee 


Mr. G. H. Wilmot............... a sites 
Belfast Corporation ec. . eeen. 
Hernegey U. D eee Giedi direnari 


Slough (Bucks) U. D.C.. 


Tslington Council , srasni an erinin 
Tottenham U. D.C. 

Rugby U.D.C. $ 
Lewisham Berough Council . 
Mountain Ash U. D.C.. 
at. Pancras Borcugh Council eee 
Fulham Borcugh Council 

d 


0. 
Isle of Wight R.D.C. wee. sorse 
Halesowen K.D.C. 
South Shields Corpe ration sesse 
Wandeworth & Clapham Union 
Metropolitan Boro’ of Bermot deey 


Oo eee eeeveres serer 


Woolwich COUNCIL... sses 
a: 


Bath U.S sata 
Langport E. D. Cc. ae 

Batley (Yorks) Town ‘Council . 
Metropolitan Borough cf Stepney 
West Ham Council | ., 
Commissicners of B.M. Workr, ec 
Bridport R. D.C.. 0. ele eeeee 
Liverpool Select Vestry ... 
Newmarket Union TTN 
Cheshire County Asylum tee, Tass 
Tewkesbury R.D.C. oo. u uea 
Kent County Asylom aa. 
York School Board se. 


Mr. W. Paki een cad 


Mr. C. 0. Liddell oo. aee. 


Farnborough U. DE saamid sunat 
Gainsborough R. D.C.. 


The Rt. Hon. ‘the e Earl of Sn kc 
Abingdon R. D.C 
Staines R.D.C. ,,. aie 
Colonel the Hon. W. "Alexander ‘ 
Primitive Methodist Sena 
Mr. J. Daniel. 
Salford Corporation o 


eoreenee >» . 


Designs to 

penne be delivere: 

20., 102. and 51, COSOSCTSCOSCOHTEH CER OH SHO CHOEHHEHHe ee Fee see SHECHHeOH HHELE TED Mar. 1 

1002.. 75L and 50l. Coavosoeasesoesrooooeooarooseosos00o »o0oe G00 »roo:oos +o Mar. %9 

50l., 30., and 20h COOOOTOOOOEK eee rehe GE ss oOrooona CERLEREO HOOCADDOO:O: oop reves April 8 

Tenders to 

Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by be deliver 

A. Cooper, Surveyor, The Retreat, Diss...............scccescsecceues Feb. 2 
W. Knocker, Town Hall, Dover ..._...... SEEE ET x do 
C. Hall, Engineer, Council Offices, Droylsden 1. do, 
W. Ward, Civil Engineer, Babington- lane, Derby. sla: woe aeess do. 
Rorough Surveyor, 20, Ker-street, Devonport .............. do 
W. H. Stephens & Son, Architects, Donegall-sq., North Belfast do. 
C. Brownridge, Civil Engineer, Town Hail, Birkenhead......... do. 
Willcox & Raikes Engineers, 63, Temple-row, Birmingham .. do. 
R. R. Linthorne, Municipal ¢ Offices, Southampton REE do 
J. Routledge, Surveyor, Council Offices, Stanley oo, do. 
B. V. Johnson, Architect, 20, Victoria- -strect, S.W. ss... Si do. 
T. T. O'Conror, 60, High- street, Killarney .....,.ccccsccscescoese ase do. 
A. Brown, Civil Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham ....... do. 
C. P. Ayres, Architect, Burvale, Watiord do, 

W. C. Williams, Architect, 2), Southgate, Ballfax a D Feb. 25 
G. T. Wilson, Architect, 121, Durham- road, Blackhill......... .. do. 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, NECTA TTE O do. 
H. H. Huni phries, Engr., Public Hall, Erdington, nr. “Birmingh + do, 
J. P. Wilkinson, Civil Engineer, 147, Arcade-chmbrs., Ataare heate do. 
Habershon & Co., Architects, 41, High-street, Newport. do. 
A. H. Carter, Surveyor, Sefton- road, Litherland ........ osese. do. 
Town Surveyor, Council Oftives, Leek l ee do. 
J. O'Neill, Council Offices, North Brunswick-street, Dublin 3 do 
J. Frith, Engineer, Baslow, Belper............ E EE do. 

. Newman, Architect, Branksome, Parkstone ......... do 
cane s Surveyor, 40, High-street, Barnet, ese Eee ey Seen do. 
Council's Ergineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N Soisin ni iE Feb. 2 
A. C. Turley, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Canterbury ee do. 
P. H. Palmer, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings... do. 
J. T. Eay rs, Civil Engineer, 39, Corporation. street, Birmingh m do, 
Walsh & Nicholas, Architects, Museum Chambers. Halifax ..... do. 
E. W., Burnett & Son, Architects, Tondu, near Bridgend .. do 
W. E. Warburton, Surveyor, Public Rooms, Horniee, near Hull do, 
A. Warren, Architect, Buckfastleigh ....ccccossssssesssoee sonion cco do. 
Ccuncil’s Engineer, ‘Town fall, Hackney. E EA A _ do 
C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgin .. ae Feb, 2 
P. b. Alexander, Civil Engineer, Dunmyat, Bridge of Weir | 4 
A. Price, Architect, Sandbach e... wee. Sbdceavanvanieneavedvans do. 
L. H. Armour, 16, West-street, Gateshead . eea do. 
kev. P. Brady, Rossinver, near Manorhamilton .. iu tanveneds W do. 
T. M. Franklen, County Off-es, Cardiff \casssereveiereveasesee> san do 
T. Scott, Surveyor, Aberford, pear Leede a do. 
C. Englestield, Architect, Mary port Jnabeassetieevedewteey? “sees do. 
W., F. Bird, Architect, Midsomer Norton vee as Geivastinel et e do. 
E. Foster, Architect, Bella Vista, Abergavenny sess- soseer Mar. | 
E. F. Jones, Council Oces, Llange llen jacveceerrnidciasavetne doi do 
Karrowcliff & Allcock, Architects, Loughborough oi cc. do 
Rev. C. B. Wardle, The Vie arage, Bowes .... do. 
Blackwocd & Jury, Architects, 41, Donegall-place, Belfast ... . do. 
Rev. F. H. Allen, Moss Vicarage, Doncaster e.. ans is Mar. = 
Council's Engineer, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. e... Mar. 3 
W. W. Cooper, Engineer, Mackenzie-strect, Slough............ do. 

re Count) Council C. 8. Morris, County Surveyor, County Ball, Northampton .. do, 
C. M. Davis, Architect, 112, High-street, Merthyr do. 
Council's Engineer, Town Hall, ea street, N.s cee os do. 
The Clerk, 712, Hizh-road, Tottenham . 5 dabiwnadeueepunse-a0e88 Mar. i 
Council's Surveyor, Rugby .. E AEA TE EERS do. 
Council's Surveyor, Town Hall, “Catford | Akene te eressesse do. 
J. Williams, Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash aene do 
Electricity Department Offices, E7, Pratt-strect, N.W. ... do. 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Fulham, 8. W. OE OE Mar. 5 
Council's Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, EW on ananena ao 
H. Eldridge Stretton, Council Offices, Ryde .....cc cece ee do. 
W. Whitworth, Surv., Public Offices, Great Cornbow, Hales w | au 
S. E. Burgess, Civil Engineer, Chapter- row, South Shields do 
Lansdell & Hamson, Architects, 65, Basinghall- -street, E.t do. 6 
R. J. Angel, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, apes road, 3. ba Mar 
Nicholson & Hartree, Architects, Hereford . do. 
Courcil’s Engineer, Maxey- road, Plumstead . ri 
do. 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Bath . Mar. | 
Bailey- Denton, Son, Law ford & Symons, Engineers, 9, Bridge st | Mar. 
C. J. Kirby, Surveyor, Market-place, Batley .. sos H 
Borough Engineer, 15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, E. ar 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E... ais PRE Mar. X 
H.M. Ottice of Works, Storey's Gate, S.W. Mar. $- 
J. W. T. Bartlett, Surveyor, 72, West Bay- road, Bridport ae 
Kirby & Willink, "Architect, 5. Cook- street, Liverpool Mar. ) 
Holland & Sons, "Architects, High-street, Newmarket ... ae 
County Arc hitect, Newcate-street, Chester... ve oesoe- Mar: 3 
Council’s Clerk, Tewkesbury , sae veenseseeecsans Mari 2 
W. J. Jennings, Architect, 4, St. Margaret s-street, Cauterbur) S 
Demaine & Brierley, 13, Lendal, York ..... svapuiduanvachuanecysienone® aa 
i Evans, Crynga Mawr, Wales do 
J. Phillips & Son, Gl, Roy: al- -avenue, “Belfast .. wan dasee' d 
Siler Knight & Ford, Limited, Paizoton ... rs 
Harrison & Hattrell, Architects, 23, Hertford- street, “Coventry” ia 
D. Hardman, Architect, Agur-street, Bury ... rif 
Newland & Co, , Architects, 19, Commercial- street, Newport, Mon a 
J. E. Hargreaves, Survevor, Town Hall, audi sevens oe’ do. 
R. Maxwell, Surveyor, Gainsborough... be seerassoresces seeeoe + dò 
H. Biddell, Playford, Ipswich we ee da 
T. B. Farrington, Civil Engineer, Trinity- Leq Mare, ‘Llandudno d 
B. & K. M. Challe ‘nor, OY, Stert-street, ADINLON ..c... cee . ió. 
G. W. Manning, surveyor, Council OMCes, Staines seere. do. 
H. F. Price, Architect, Weston-super-Mare , ereere eree’ du 
W. W. Robinson, Architect, Heretord .,........ OTT MRT TT de 
G. H. Daniel, Clarence Chambers, Pontypool ..ccescees ee on de. 
H. Lord, Are hitect, 4?, Deansgate, Manchester boeeeces. ceesesee do. 
J. Harding & Sons, Architects, SaLISDUTY ssasssos coccescee-seee oses do: 


W.H. Newall, Esq. ee ree 


OOOH S Seo cetrensaeaanres 


[ See also next page. 
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THE BUILDER. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. ; Salary. Applicaton, 
| | 

ee ' 
Resident Engineer for New Sewerage Works ......... Stamford Corporation... ... .. | 44 48. per week ........... Feb. 26 | 
*Timekeeper ..  .... — sessse cee seresesaererose ..... | Metropolitan Boro’ of Bermondsey| 1202. .. ouesse  - cee eeeees a feria Segoe.” tye eda a a | Mar. 3 
*Assistants (Architect's Department) ..... | London County Council ............. | 4¢. 108. per week (not exceeding) . ..... E eh toate <b do. 
+ architectural Assistants (Architect's Department) do. Uae NeT do. 
*Sanitary Inspectors (2) aee seen ce eee e eeeeeveee | Hampstead Council —.. ......... . | 1202 each M aR a cues do. 
“Clerks of Works (2) se ced scale Ria, Stes Lewisham Borough Council _..... | 3l. 38. per week each... seliveatiocooks PEE Mui Eaa, „| Mar. 4 
Junior Building Surveyor ES Sai London County Council ...... .. 2l. per week e aea. urens erce : Pe do. Tj 
*Inspector of New Buildings and Drainage Work .. ... Hornsey U. D.C. oo. cccceeee sesse oe | 160. iin a ASET EEN e ‘oak Weve Mar. 87 


Chose marked with an asterisk (*) ave advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, | _CORK.— For the erection of ‘wo pairs of semi-detached 
villas, Blackrock-road. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, 


M. &. F. (Amounts should have been stated). | architects, South Mall, Cork :— 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, J. A. O'Connell, Clarkes Bridge, Cork* .. £2,000 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the | 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- | 
cations. DARLINGTON.—Fo i ai i 

Dah i š r the erection of a pair of semi- 
Wri a aree ee ae oe a e NOI ' detached cottages, Corporation Farm, for the Corpora- 
DESIRED. F J ition. Mr. Thos. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and | Darlington. Quantities by Borough Surveyor :— 
giving addresses. ; Excavating, Bricklaying, Stonemasonry, and 

_Any commission to a contributor to write an article is i Plastering Work. 

ven subject to the approval of the article, when written, . Wm. Robinson, Barton, Darlington* . £335 to o 
Carpentering and Joinery Work, 


y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 


in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. ae J. H. Stephenson, Darlington” ...... £163 2 o 
communications regarding literary and artistic Slats 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those | ating Work. 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business — Wharton Bros., Darlington® ...... . £5) 10 10 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and | Plumbi and Glazing Work: 
not to the Editor. : 
Thomas Armitstead, Darlington*...... 452 o o 
Painting Work. 
TENDERS. i Wm. Hornby, Darlington*........ Liz 6 8 


[Communications for insertion under this heading | 
should be addressed to “' The Editor,” and must reach us | 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot | 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect villa residence, for Mr. H. W. Rook, of Plymouth. Mr. 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- J, H, Vincent, architect, 74, Old Town-street, Plymouth. 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender Quantities by architect :—- 
is given, nor any list in which tbe lowest Tender is under W. E. Blak 
tood., unless in some exceptional cases and for special R&T. ake .. £1,019 o 

J. Andrew.. 935 © 


reasons. } pope 
* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. J? H. Blackell 
| 


DOWNDERRY (Cornwall).—For the erection of a 


W, Stephens ...... 4783 16 
A. E. Rickaby .... 
A. Truscott, 19, 


eal Seine SON. esses 925 o M arke t-street, 

ACTON GREEN.—For making and sewering, in- | e Andrews .... 88o o DoT Noue; Ply- Zs 
cluding branch drains, Temple and Weston-roads on the ‘Y: Gibson .... 810 o| mouth? ........ 760 O 
Kingswood Park Estate, Acton Green, W. Mr. Edward , 

Monson, architect and surveyor, Acton-vale, W., and 22, | 

Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— | 

Meston & Hale .... £2,092 | F. Smith .......... 41,568 GWYRFAI (Carnarvon).—For the execution of water- 
Kavanagh & Co. 1,881 | I. Macklin ........ 1,550 works, for the Rural District Council. Mr. E. Evans, 
T. Adams.......... 1,835 | H. Boyer 1,532 C.E., 8, Castle-street, Carnarvon. Quantities by engi- 
ie ance aap 1,828 | R. cae ao 1,430 | neer :— 

illingbac oO... 1,702 | R. W. Swaker...... 1,330 | : , . Ariel Chase £2,466 12 
C Ford «cfecaccus ys 1,689 | W. H. Wheeler .... 1,307! ph daa eee ies 3 Pe cae. £246 ; 
H. Morecroft ...... 1,678 | A. C. Soan ........ 1,280 | ; ae Deans gate, 

Carpenter & Willis 1,665 | Woodham & Sons [Evan Jone aS Ma h me Bo 16 
' < ’ i nchester 2.3 I 
ee Te seeeee 1,636 Catford, S.E.°.... 1,245 Richard Jones 2,504 3 5 A ar? 
rimpey ; 1,625 . | 


, 
l 
t 


A HULL.—For the erection of cement kilns, offices. &c., 
BATLEY.—For extensions to schools, Hanover-street. Stoneferry. for Messr-. Burstall & Co., Ltd. Messrs. 


LONDON. — For alterations and additions to the 
Victoria House, Burdett-road, for Mr. F. Baker. Mr. J. 
M. H. Gladwell, architect, Boston House, 63 and 64, New 
Broad-street, E.C. :— 


W. J. Maddison .... £524 | A. E. Symes* ........ £498 
Cocks, Lid. ........0- 498 


emean oo mm en i rr a ari 


LONDON.—For the erection of a warehouse on the 
south-east quay of the Limehouse Basin, for the Regent's 
Canal and Dock Co. Plans and quantities by Messrs. 
Thomas & Thomas, Paddington :— 


Patman & Fothering- Sheffield Bros. ...... £6,495 
AMn et Soss $7,183 | Johnson & Co....... 6,473 
Bull & Esdaile...... 7,000 | Kirk & Randall .... 6,443 
Johnson & Sons .... 6,952 | W. Gladding .... 6,388 
Godson & Sons .... 6,924 | Holliday, Green- 
Chessum & Co. .... 6,700 wood, & Co....... 6,387 
Perry & Co. ....... . 6,659 | Lovatt & Co. ..... 6,340 
J. C. Richards...... 6,633 | Watts, Johnson, & 
J. R. Ward ...osess 6,526 Don tahansetes 6,157 


MARPLE.--For the erection of National School 


buildings. Messrs. Jas. Hunt & Son, architects, 4, 
Warren-street, Stockport :— 

Neil& Sm.. .. £2,500 o| J. Briggs ...... 42,270 © 
Partington & Son 2,500 o| Daniel Edie .... 2,178 o 
James Pott...... 2,342 o| M. Lane ..... 2,150 0 
Broadhurst & Co. 2,300 o| Robinson & Sons, 

Jos. Broadhurst.. 2,290 10 Hyde®........ 2,119 © 


NOTTINGHAM. —For the erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villas, Sherwood Rise. Messrs. Collyer & Slater, 
architects, 8, Bridlesmith-gate, Nottingham. Quantities 
by architects :— 


A. B. Clarke ........ 41,200 | A. T. Key.. «0 $1,033 

Hutchinson & Son.. 1,150 | W. Appleby ...... 1,020 

T. Cuthbert ..esso > I,140 | W. Maule.... .... 1,015 

S. Parnell ........-- 1,120 | T. Whittaker, Traffic- 

G.T. Lovett.....6.. 1,100 street*™ .........- 1,010 

T. Long....ss ees. 1,050 (All of Nottingham. ] 
(Plumbing, electric lighting, and painting to be let 

separately. | 


STAMFORD.—For sewerage work. Mr. J. B. Everard, 
M.Inst.C.E., Leicester :— 


Contract No. 1. 


Nowell & Son ... wcceeeee cv cees 49,44 2 4! 
ERES Marot Son, & Shaw, architects, Church- Gelder & Kitchen, architects, 76, Lowgate, Hull: - . Mackey pints ihe athlete at mediate ae 59-911 3 0 
Meer Um bers ew SOREY := . Jackson & Sons, Wittsans . Phillrick .... coeso ecce ee eeee 55.620 0 o 
oes : Oldroyd, Batley * | Sie ee PERAS eer! ee ; Jackson L E S s... 53.955 6 5 
7y-—W. n. egg, Vews- ' . H. Vickers, Ltd. reece SOUII 4 
bury*.......... Rr E : ~ Chamberl seated a a 9,556 
Slating. — W. H. Thompiom | Forka, %2,800, includ. | H. Ashley e.n .2.. ee. seen 1. 47033 o o 
ley. elas a alee S . ie f G Osenton 47.363 S'I 
bing.— ing furnishings, &c.,! LEEDS.—For the erection of a police-station and ; ons 
Flaine r Bet wt Pany not included ia these ‘library, Harrogate-road and Town-street. Chapeltown, for . T Binns ...... y Fe 1 : 
Batley* 9 a p Jh "| contracts. the Corporation. Mr. W. H. Thorp. architect, 6t, Albio .- G. Bal. et et pt tt E iL bce 2 E 
Ironjounding.— Bagshaw & Sons, street Eeste; senenuines opip ee a F. Rarlow.........-++- SEE ot 44,457 7 0 
atley® s,s... sce cece eee es | Masonry and Bricklaying.—J. Richardson W, G. Willmott ............5. n nB 0 0 
1 Chapeltown* eerreeet rere eee $1,670 0 o ohnson & Langley .. 4,69 9 0 
art giant a A pedal Mawson, hagnað on a Son, a 46225 “2:0 
f : í eepscar, Leeds? .......+-. resero eens 1293 ' Perkins, Craig o ice dus — 6 
wBEESTON (¥orks)— For, the srection of stabis and | piumó ng and Gazing tedfordi & Son, o, | Moss &'Sons wens ceee ss Me ee 
y i archite i i APICLOWM ese a VAr a ee Da s . Dickson ..ssssussese. 40.055 O o 
Marteg: o? & S. b. Birds, architects, Queen-street, irea PER Dixon Powner, Hartley Ds Cooke & co aS ed MS 395 : u o 
f ill, Teeds* 2... 0 cee eee cee ee Braithwaite & Co....... 319.668 o 
jan rayahan Boke Sin ie ie ee K j | Stating. - J. Season, Hunsiet-road, Leed-* 146 9 © G. F. Tomlinson PEUN 25 37,590 O ° 
Plumbine —A Fawcett Peel pa Morley. 25 10 o pet alas Moore, Concord:streer, i. Wilkinson Bros. .......-.5-00 o 5,552 0 © 
poe ties ee , te Ys re 2 ce F. N Simpson .... . 34,487 16 4 
Plastering —E. Wilson, Morley .....---/-+ 15 2. 4| Painting.—Jenkins, Tollerton, & Co., Mer- J S Dawson seen LON SV 466 eg 
ting.— J. W. Binks & Sons, Morley ...... 42 O ©}  rion-street, Leeds* .......-...- see eee tot o o bentley & Sock ..... ESET 34.131 r 0! 
Electrical Engineer.—Dixon & Son, Boar- 
lane, Leeds* .... vated D wee 198 o o Contract No. a. 
CAMBRIDGE.—For erecting the Cambridge and ae 
County Boys’ School, Hills-road. Messrs. A. P. £8,203 tt 6 | Bax & Dawson £2,507 13 7| Bowman & 
MacAlister & E. J. Tench, archi Cambridpe i= J Jackson .. 2,194 4 Son...... £1,595 to o 
coe - J. Tench, ar rey: h mers aWith W. & M. Riddett & Son 1,587 o o 
: St. : Eo is Hawkes.... 1,740 17 o| j. Wcolston.. 1,447 0 o 
Terra-cotta tone LONDON.—For extensions to electric light station, | Moss & Sons n726 9 o| I. W. Rowe.. 147113 6 
ai Dressings. Dressings. | Coronet-street, for the Shoreditch Borough Council. Mr. | F. D. Goodwin 1,638 19 6| Hinson & Co.. 1,450 19 6 
| eae & Son ....eceees Ataa e eats J. Rush Dixon, C.E., Town Hall, yee te E.C. z C. Chamber- | 
e DOSTEP eessososreseseeoee 7850 o The ohnson & Sons .... £3,454 | Chas. Ansell.. ...... £2,350 | Jain........ 1,600 10 © 
J. F: Don bee ete A eT 71654 Pollard & Brand.... 2,700 | H. L. Holloway.... 2,230 
W Jz, EAT ees ae reson i ile H. B. Neal ........ 2,554 | Gardner & Hazell .. 2,216 
w` Saint SREE ERR Dr eee Ad 8 Chessum & So . 2,497 | Yates & Co. ....002- 2,199 
W. Bell & Sons n... Te ate e W. Reason ........ 2,399 | Spencer, Santo, & TEIGN MOUTH.— For alterations at Wilts and Dorset 
The Oak Paine Ch eee. gaa Kiddle & Sons...... 2,385 | Co., Ltd. ........ 2,152 | Bank. Messrs. Bridgman & Bridgman architects, Tor- 
will ee eee Dee Se ee W .H. T. Kelland .. 2,347 | Wilson Bros. & quay and Paignton. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Catter- 
aaa es BS ae ree aise LE F. G. Minter ...... 2,312 Lamplough, „Not- mole Brown, Paignton :— 
H. J. Linzell... FP Hier ae 6.908 Smith & Son, Ltd... 2,279] ting Hill, W." .... 2,069 Fredk. C. Francis ......es.se..esse.s.... £2,630 
Kerridge & Shaw ...... L. 6,892 .... 6,924 A. Porter ..asseseee BA5T1 Hugh Mills, Newton Abbot® ...s.es. s.e. 1.500 
Coulson & Lofts, Cambridge® 6,720 .... 6,630 | Borough Surveyor's estimate, £2,300. ] [Architects’ est'mate, £1.550.] 


[See alsu next page. 


THE BUILDER. ~ [FEB. 22, 1902 


w So E E 
WEST HAM.—For the erection of a block of school Supply of BENTWOOD STOOLS, on a running THE B ATB STONE FIRMS Ltd 
BATH. Jg 


buildings and appurtenances, to be known as the Holborn- | contract -— 


d Schools, Canning Town, E., for the West Ham The (Original) Austrian Bentwood <. d. 

School Board, aaae mai direction E W, aone e igina) daS rk e 9 FOR ALL ATH PEOR S or 

, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, =.=: Architect. Thonet Bros... ....s.seeseseeeeteee 3 ; ° 

the Board. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis Schoolbred aa a a = 4 FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
Sons :— Levy co cecececereeccneeneeee® » 21 and Preserving Building Materials. 


. È. Nightingale . 
A. E. Symes .... e... 


Battley, Sons, & Hol- : iarpe ....- 28,744 
s a rane 291456 ke vlogs sar Supply of the following articles, on running contracts :— HAM HILL STONB. 
t Accepted, subject to the approval of Board of Educa- TABLES (Kitchen) :— DOULTING STONE. 
oe Each. Each. The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
Syer & Co. secon $210 0 General Builders, (incorporating the Hill Co. and C. r 
l Fisher, Son, & a A £1 6 o a Tarran Co) Trask & Son, 
ere . H. Galbraith.. 1 2 Doulting 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. | Worth ‘of England + 4° Wrinch & Sons .. 1 1 : Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
AT the last meeting of the London School] School Furnish- | Bouneau* .... 019 8 Somerset. 
ing Co., Ltd... 1 7 6 London t :—Mr. E. A. Williams. 


Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect :— 


+ Recommended for acceptance. ‘ 


FURNITURE STORES (Clerkenwell). —Purchase and 
clearing away of old metal and wood, on a running con- 


16, Craven-street, Strand. 


ea 


IRONING STOVES (Gas) :— 
Each. Each.| Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
s. d. | Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 43, 
for 


s. d. 
pomeercal & Sons, Fletcher, Russell, & Poultry, E.C.—Th e best and cheapest ma! sal 


Space et CCC Ce Co. ° Ltd. (less A 
Metal Ww 9 9 zo per cent.)”...... 9 9 damp courses, railway arches, warehouse foots, 
Per cwt. Per cubic flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
3 es = paun tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
AO AE Tei s d | UNIONS for Hose Connexions :— ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 
ird & Co... .sseceeceees 1 0 — Per doz. Per doz. 
J. Kelley eesse o oS 4 6 Pryke & Palmer.. £1 1 © Davis & Co., Ltd.” £o 11 9 
, Learoyd, jun. ...... 1 4 T. & W. Farmiloe, SPRAGUE & CO. Lid, 
Longman & Son ....... I 7 e.. — Ltd.. sesse.. o 18 o 
A. Risbardeos a tr 3 ne 30 LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTBKS. 
Clee tenors 1 ees DOS e 
SREE : A Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale prompth 


t This price is for wrought and cast iron. The con- 
tractor also quotes 3d. per cwt. for light iron, scuttles, 


execu 
&c. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


«THE BUILD " (Published Weskiy) is supplied DIRECT trom 
to residents ia any part of the United at the 


eee ot La a pert s 
tare ot age. por anaes (pe Sumber ed Tadia, China, Carin, UANTITIES, bo. LITHOGRAPEED 
acourately and with despatcn. 


a 


new staircases for ' and girls’; new additional cloak- ae, ode, pe ennum. |, Remittances, PaA aaae Ati 

rooms for all d ments; re-dividing and re-stepping and | BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C. 

providing additional lighting to existing classrooms for all METCHIM & BON {or 
departments ; providing new water-closets and covered SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by | « QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 


prepa: at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (ss or 1902, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1A. 
rember) ar 4s. gd. per Soares eens Peet. ——— ee 


NE 
BEST BATH STONE. 


318 ; infants’, 3r8—total, 954. Net loss, 68 places :— 


F. & H. F. Higgs..415:247 J. & M. Patrick... . 612,306 
W. Downs .. o 14,797 | . & C. Bowyer.... 13,286 ; 
Wallie & Sons .... 14,234 | © Cox -------eeees 13,149 W H L ll ¢ Orig:nal Hartham Park Box and Corsham. 
Holliday & Green- i Kirk & Randall.... 12,834 & (¢ BRANDED WITH 
mood BeAT 14,030 A ° ° ASCE CS 0. 9 EVERY BLOCE OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


Garrett & Son .... 13,663 | Stimpson & .* .. 12,400 
Lawrance & Sons... 13,570 | 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln 


Chief Office: Box, Wilts. 
Branch Office : York Chambers, Bath. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


SS 


Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


Supply of RADIATORS, on a running contract :— 


Price per sa. ft. of| MIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


it s. d. ’ se fe Soe ee a 
The Coalbrookdale Co., Ltd. ....---+-++ 7 0o! LASCELLES CONCRETE 
Rectan occ, tfa Archita” Design are camied ont with the PILKINGTON&CO 
e Brightside Foundry and Engineering greatest care. (ESTABLISHED 1888), 
pe a : MONUMENT CHAMBEES, 
va a Lad iiss tab CONSERVATORIES. qINO WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 60 
Teleph: e No., 2761 Avent. 
— - GREENHOUSES, Sere 


B. NOWELL & CO. WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. Bank, Office, å Shop Fittings. 


B NOW ELT AGR Pyloneean Asphalt 


i ’ ’ pine. 
Norway, Guernsey, ore sist aed (CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. a, 
Yorkshire Stone. WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


ASTIMATES GIVEN FOR ie. DESCRIPTION OF ROAD) HGTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


Convenience Comfort and Economy in Household Arrangements 
IMPORTANT NEW INVENTION. 


Kot Water Instantly Night or Day 


IN ANY QUANTITY AND AT ANY REQUIRED TEMPERATURE, 
In Bathroom Lavatory Bedroom Kitchen and any part of house 


The “CALIFONT”= 


May bo son ite cated at EWART’S GEYSER FACTORY 346 Euston Road N.W. 


Telephone—751 King’s Cross. Established 1834 Te “ Londen.” 
legrams— Geyser 
15 Gold Medals and Awards. 
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Eagle Insurance Company's Offices, Manchester ................ ccc ec ceecentecreveeeueacs 
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By Mr. C. Wontner Smith. 


Messrs. Charles Heathcote & Sons, Architects. 


Steel Construction in American High Buildings.. Illustrating a Paper recently read by Mr. T. C. Cunnington before the Architectural Association. 
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Syrian Building. 


mHE difference 
i} between the 
methods ofbuild- 
ing and construc- 
tion adopted in 
Asia and in 
Europe is per- 
haps as great as 
anything else 
which distin- 
guishes these two great divisions of humanity 
one from the other. Both in; Asia and in 
Europe the art of building is carried on 
at the present day with traditions of the 
past; the mason builds his walls, the car- 
penter cuts his wood, much in the same way 
as his forefathers of untold centuries ago; 
and these primary elements in construction 
have only slightly been modified by the 
introduction in recent times of certain 
economic expedients, chiefly in ironwork. 
It is curious to find that such expedients, 
originating in Europe, have been adopted to 
their fullest extent by the conservative 
Asiatic, but always in such a manner as to 
involve a non-European character. - 

Climatic, and to some extent geological 
differences also naturally enter into the 
question. Racial distinctions probably 
originate in these very facts, and, conse- 
quently, the manners and customs of man- 
kind, and above all the primary art of 
building. l 

The art of building has always been asso- 
ciated and identified with the religion of the 
builders, Asiatic building may be divided 
into two great general divisions surviving at 
the present day—the style of the Moham- 
medan races, and the style of the immeasur- 
ably greater branch of the Buddhists. The 
present article, in continuation of a pre- 
ceding sketch of modern Beyrout, will be 
confined to a study of the Mohammedan 
Style as practised in Syria and the Nearer 
East at the present time. On this fringe of 
Asia, European influences and the immense 
number of Europeans of all sorts actually 
resident in the shore towns seem to have 
very little apparent effect as far as the build- 
108S are concerned. Even the innumerable 


modern houses and convents built expressly 
for Europeans in Jerusalem, Haifa, Beyrout, 
and other places are all, without exception, 
constructed on Asiatic principles, and the 
builders are invariably Mohammedans. 
When a man proposes to build himself 
a house in any Levantine country, he first 
of all surrounds the plot of land selected 
with as high a wall as he can afford. This 
is partly with the object of keeping off 
trespassers, but still more for the purpose 
of securing his always somewhat vague title 
to the property. The title deeds (cuskans) 
are always so much matters of dispute and 
intrigue amongst contentious neighbours, 
assisted by the local officials, that the shortest 
way out of the difficulty is found to be by 
securing the confines of the property at 
once, before anything else is done. In this 
wall there is but one gate, usually flanked 
by a hut for the guardian. The plan of the 
house is then drawn on the ground, usually 
exactly in the centre of the plot, wıthout any 
regard toa garden or to the surroundings. 
As has already been explained, in speaking 
of Beyrout, the plan of a Levantine 
house is always absolutely the same, 
without the smallest variation to suggest 
the rank or occupation of the owner. 
The trenches for foundations are dug 
with a sufficient accuracy, usually down 
to the rock, and are filled up with 
large stones packed together with mud 
mortar. In places where it is possible a 
well is sunk, but in many districts, such as 
Palestine, dependence has to be placed upon 
cisterns for water supply, and indeed 
cisterns may be considered the more usual 
method all over the East. These cis- 
terns, often of enormous proportions, are 
lined with a peculiar cement composed of 
lime, wood-ashes, and powdered potsherds. 
The position of the cistern is one of the few 
things in planning a house where circum- 
stances may occasionally necessitate a slight 
variation from the received model. The 
custom is that the cistern should be placed 
immediately underneath the great central 
chamber or Ææwan and in places where it 
has to be excavated in the rock, the stone 


house has already been given in describing 
the modern town of Beyrout. 

The Syrian littoral from Alexandretta to 
Port Said consists of a sandstone formation 
bordering the sea, with a limestone hinter- 
land. The sandstone is the better of the 
two for building, the mountain limestone 
being too hard and consequently expensive 
for really satisfactory masonry. In both 
districts lime is very difficult to procure, and 
terribly expensive on account of the scarcity 
of fuel for the kilns. But the worst feature 
about building in the inland districts is the 
absence of all sand. This most necessary o1 
all ingredients in the mortar is supplemented 
by a black earth, which is merely a vegetable 
mould. On the coast, where sand is, of 
course, abundant, the lime must be brought 
from a long distance inland on camels. 

Many modern houses are now built in 
Jerusalem and Beyrout with the iron: joist 
and concrete filling-in of the European style, 
the chief difference noticeable being a much 
rougher and ruder application of the system. 
Frequently the concrete of stones and mud- 
mortar refuses to stay between the joists, and 
the work has to be tried over again. In every 
case such a system with such unsuitable 
materials is very defective and often dan- 
gerous. Setting aside this modern innova- 
tion of iron and concrete, the old and 
characteristic vaulted construction is much 
more interesting to study. 

The walls of a Syrian house are always 
of the substantial thickness of at least 3ft., 
both outside and for divisions between 
rooms. This prodigious thickness is due in 
the first place to the large size of the stones 
employed, each one of which is as large as 
a man can lift. They are about an average 
of 1 ft. 6in. by 1 ft. 3in. by 1oin., and of 
the most unsatisfactory shape possible from 
the point of view of good masonry. Broken 
out of the quarry in a rough wedge, one 
face is selected for trimming down to a 
square or parallelogram to show on the face 
of the wall; the remainder of the stone is 
left of a wedge or tapering form to be fitted 
into the thickness of the wall with little 
stones and mud. All the stones are, in fact, 


thus obtained is used in building the house | mere “shiners,” to use a vulgar expression ; 
above it. A typical plan of a Levantine outwardly they present the appearance of 
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regular“coursed masonry of a particularly 
solid character, but the wall in reality is 
little more than a mass of mud, lime, and 
little stones. That such a construction 
should last any length of time at all is very 
surprising, but when one discovers that the 
buildings of the Crusaders, erected in a Ay 7? 
precisely similar manner, are|still en évidence, | 2 cae 
the fact becomes still more surprising. 

The marvellously dry climate of Syria 
sufficiently accounts for the survival of such 
a mode of construction for hundreds of years. 
In Europe such buildings would subside 
into mere heaps after a single winter's rain 
and frost. During a Syrian winter the rain- 
fall may be almost the same as in some 
European countries, but the rain comes down 
almost in waterspouts, fills the cisterns, and 
within a few hours the atmosphere has re- Pr ee yy 
gained its normal dryness. Under these 
condisions a mud wall will endure for ages, 
more especially when it is protected by a 
sort of stone sheathing. 

Another and equally important-reason for| completed to 
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Fig. I. 


The vaulting and external 
a general 


exterior may be bonded together with the | which cover the great square modern ho 
internal construction and tie in the spring of | These ~oofs are, of course, all constructed : 
the vault as much as may be possible (fig. 1). | one system, which is sufficiently repeal 


walls being 
level and the 


in fig, 4- The object in view is to economise 
wood to the very utmost on account of its 
great cost. The square space has to be 
covered somehow, and the cheapest method 
(perhaps dearest in the end) hitherto dis- 
covered is that represented in the diagram, 
This system probably originated at a time 
when timber was even more difficult to obtain 
than it is in our days, The Principle of a 
strutted principal rafter without a tie beam 
is a very scientific one, and if carried out 
with a sufficiency of timber, and without too 
great a demand upon the possibilities of 
to in. by 4 in. rafters, is a very satisfactory 
one. But the Levantine builders naturally 
carry things to an extreme in this expensive 
department of construction, and, apparently 
satisfied with an almost temporary make. 
shift to endure for a few decades, they run 
up a truss, often of spliced timber, which 
depends on bolts, and even nails, for its 
solidity. This framing is covered with 


the use of such very substantial walls in 
Syria is the universal adoption of domical 
vaultings, which, with their solid “ pockets,” 
are of immense weight. Wood floors are 
absolutely unknown in the East, although 
tiled roofs are common enough, and every 
house of more than one story must neces- 
sarily be vaulted in its lower floors. These 
vaultings are constructed in a pecular and 
very primitive manner, Our illustrations 
show, an ordinary one-roomed house or 
cottage, such as the labouring classes build, 
in course of erection. The largest eastern 
house of a Pasha or Bey is merely a collection 
of such primitive constructions arranged 
round a central hall. In fig. 1 the walls 
are shown carried up to the height where 
the curious mud vaulting is started. 
Fig. 2 shows the arrangement of the 
mould or “form” on which the vaulting 
is eventually constructed. This “form ” is 
made ot branches of trees supported from 
below with struts, and covered over with a 
neat coating of mud to the lines which it ts 
intended the dome should take. It is need- 
less to say the fashioning of this mould with 
wet mud, following the traditional outlines 
and curves in relation to the space and 
dimensions to \be covered, is considered a 
very special art in itself, and is confided to 
some old man whose venerable appearance 
inspires confidence. Plans, diagrams, or 
calculations as to weight or thrust of arches 
do not, of course, enter into the question ; 
such aids to a natural style of architecture 
never have been used at any time in the 
East. Mohammedans build with a kind of 
iastinct much as beavers do, and their only 
guide in such matters is the more or less 
valuable or costly fruit of experience. 

The mould of the vault having been pre- 
pared, as shown in fig. 2, the building of the 
vault is carried out with rough stones of the 
lightest variety of sandstone or limestone 
procurable, bonded together as well as the 
builder knows how with his strongest 
variety of mortar. Sometimes a rib of 
squared and jointed stones is inserted, 
showing on the under face of the vault, but 
this is a mere decoration to relieve the 
plastering and suggest a strength of con- 
struction which has no reality. 


“ pockets” or haunches filled in, the whole 
is covered with layer of limestone mud, 
called “ hawa,” which is found in the bottoms 
of watercourses amongst the mountains. The 
work is then allowed to settle and dry for 
more than a year before the limestone mud 
is removed and the top covered with its 


very widely spaced purlins and common 
rafters, on which the laths for the 
“French” tiles are laid. These so-called 
“French” tiles, which are made in pro- 
digious quantities on the Riviera coast 
—chiefly at Leghorn and Genoa—are dis- 


finished floor or roof of stone slabs or 
The interior is then plastered 
with a mixture of lime, ground up limestone, 
and chopped straw, the floor is paved with 
stone or the modern cement tiles, the 
windows and door are fitted with the usual 
flimsy woodwork of the Levant, and the 
house is considered fit for habitation. The 
house, or 


assemblage of such rooms, proceeds in pre- 


‘“‘balats.” 


construction of the largest 


cisely the same way. (Fig, 3.) 


Eastern masonry owes its flimsiness in a 


great measure to the difficulty and cost of 


working the stone. The soft calcareous 
limestone of Europe is rarely found at the 
Eastern end of the Mediterranean, and 
almost the only monuments with properly 
squared masonry cut from the hard mountain 
limestone date from the days of the mighty 
Romans. Here in striking contrast with the 
most stupendous of built monuments of the 
greatest master-masons the world has ever 
seen, we find in modern days the most 
unsubstantial and unscientific of architec- 
tural styles. 

Eastern carpentry is, it possible, even 
more flimsy and unsubstantial than the 
masonry. One or two peculiarities of con- 
struction are worthy of notice, but these 


It will be noticed in our illustrations that] peculiarities chiefly excite wonder at the 
the haunches of the vault are left unfinished | possibility of such a style being at all 
externally until the vaulting is completed ; | lasting. In describing Beyrout reference 
this is in order that the stonework of the | was made to the enormous roofs of red tiles 


tributed at all the Levantine ports, and 
the trade to the East, one of the most impor- 
tant of late years, has very much modified 
the appearance of Eastern towns and cities, 
“ French ” tiles are the most unsatisfactory of 
roof coverings ; they are very light, and so 
admit of such a rubbishing timber construc. 
tion. They are merely tied on to the laths 
underneath with wire, and, as a consequence, 
they are constantly being blown off in winter 
gales, To repair them is most difficult, 
owing to the variety of manufactures which 
are always succeeding each other at the 
different stores. It will readily be under- 
stood that ordinary house roofs in the 
Levant are continually being repaired and 
strengthened in patchwork, blundering ways, 
and the expense of endeavouring to keep 
them watertight is a very severe tax upon 
the householder. 

Fig. 5 represents a very common type of 
upper story to a Jerusalem house, with its 
characteristic roof supported on uprights 
standing on the inner angles of the four 
chambers. In this case the ‘ewan, of a 
cross-shape, is often divided in a temporary 
manner with glazed partitions or curtains 
into such additional rooms as may suit the 
convenience of the family. 

Apropos of the subject of roofing, it may 
be of interest to observe that an apparently 
almost ancient roof of the strutted-principal 
construction exists over the Basilica of 
Bethlehem (fig. 6). This was probably 
put up in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, replacing a similar one of 
much more ancient times, Here the 
mode of construction may be studied to 
particular advantage, as there is no ceiling 
to intercept the view, The circular part 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem during the Middle Ages was 
covered with an enormous wooden roof, to 
which many references are made in pilgrims’ 
accounts of the Holy City; and of it there 
are a few very inadequate representations in 
old copper-plates of the seventeenth an'i 
eighteenth centuries, The span of this roa f 
—about 80 ft. in diameter—was enormo us 
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under the circumstances. It seems to have 
been constructed with a large central open- 
ing admitting light, rain, and air, on the 
principle of the Pantheon at Rome. It 
must, of course, have been designed on 
Some system of trussed or strutted prin- 
cipals, although the inside appearance, to 
judge from the old representations, presented 
a surface of simple inclined rafters meeting 
at the circular curb of the central opening, 
in a manner which would have been simple, 
but hardly practical, The construction of this 
most interesting roof is unfortunately a 
mystery which can hardly be solved at the 
Present day. It was completely destroyed by 
the great fire of 1808, which occasioned the 
rebuilding of the church as it now stands, 
and even since then the {masonry dome, 
which seems to have replaced it, has again 
been rebuilt by the Russians. with iron 
trussed girders and a lead covering. 
Another great roof of wood covering a 
circular plan is the Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem. This is externally and internally 
spherical in form, whilst the medizeval cover- 
ing to the Holy Sepulchre appears to have 
been a straight-lined truncated cone. The 
Dome of the Rock is doubtless of ancient 
construction, but during the nineteenth 
century it has been subjected to much repair 
and “restoration.” As it is inaccessible and 
the soffit is covered up with a plaster 
ceiling, there are no means of discovering 
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There is very little more to mention about 
the art of building in this country, where 
monumental art has now sunk to the lowest 
ebb, and where the modern influences of 
government and social institutions appa- 
rently tend to render it less possible than 
u |@venin former days. As has been shown, 
= | cheapness, flimsiness, and instability are the 
chief characteristics of all work done in the 
Levant, although large proportions are gene- 
rally aimed at, and there are curious 
differences in style from anything European. 
[t is needless to refer to the fittings of such 
buildings; they are always of a kind which 
would not pass muster in a cowhouse in 
England. Ventilation is, however, secured 
to an otherwise very insanitary interior by a 
general absence of fit in the doors and 
windows, and by their occasionally blowing 
in on a stormy night, even in the best of 
houses. l 

A few decorative details peculiar to 
Levantine architecture are worthy of notice. 

oieee mie. |The great central hall, or /ewan, of a 

Fig 5. house is always provided with an enormous 

window of three divisions, which forms the 

chief feature of the facade, opening on to a 

how it is constructed. There is no doubt, | balcony. This great window is always con- 
however, that it is supported by an elaborate | structed with elegant pointed arches resting 
system of trussed rafters. The timber used | on two of the most slenderof marble columns 
in these old constructions is said to be of| possible. The capitals of these columns are 


cypress, brought in former days from| usually of the “Doric” or “ Corinthian’ 
Caramania, orders, but sometimes a more natural Sarae 
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cenic type, with “ pigeon-hole” ornament, is | the equivalent of 3s. sometimes. In addi- Clay versus THE current number of the 
used. The arches are sometimes elaborately | tion to regular wages the men have an in-| Gravel Sites for Journal of Balneology and 
cut into foliations, The effect of these|ducement to stay on a job, and even Hones Climatology contains an inte- 
windows is generally pleasing, and would | expedite {the work, by the custom of a feast | resting paper by Dr. S. D. Clippingdale on 
remind one, but for a much greater scale in | taking place at the completion of each |“Thbe Clay and Gravel Soils of London, and 
proportions and a general flimsiness, ot those | domical vault, when a roast sheep with|the Relative Advantages of Dwelling pan 
in the characteristic mediæval Palazzo of] bowls of rice is provided by the employer, | Them.” The author calls attention to the 
Venice, to which they bear so close a family | and is calculated as part of the cost of the | widely spread belief that it is better to live 
resemblance as almost to suggest an actual] building. In this happy land trade disputes | upon a gravel than upon a clay soil, and he 
connexion. In addition to these great] are, of course, unknown, wages vary accord- | essays to show that such belief is probably 
windows or loggia arcades, the fronts are] ing to circumstances, and contracts have an |a fallacy. The paper tells us nothing much 
often decorated with foliated piercings in the | elastic character. A general mode of|that is new, except, perhaps, some statistics 
walls, usually circular; these are arranged | estimating is at the rate ot 40 napoleons|relating to mortality, which, however, are 
over the windows to give additional ven- Į per room of an average size, 16 ft. by 16 ft. ; | culled for the most part from official returns 
tilation. At first sight many of these|this is the usual square covered by the|and the bulk of these are old. It is to be 
foliated decorations, combined with pointed | domical vault. The cost of a building is| regretted that the author has not given us 
arches, irresistibly remind the European |calculated by the number of squares of|an epitome of what had previously been 
of the medizval styles of Western [|16 ft. by 16 ft. which it covers, and there is|done in this particular branch of research, 
Europe, but such an illusion is quickly] no difference between the ground and first | or at least have been more copious in men. 
dissipated by considering the utter difference | floors, Although so rough and uncivilised, | tioning the work of his predecessors. For 
»xisting between the two hemispheres of the | the cost of building in the East is very much | instance, he arrives at the conclusion that, in 
art world. In the East there is nothing | in excess of a better type in Europe. estimating the relative advantages of dwell- 
organic in the style, if such it can be called, | Inthe East, scaffoldings are never made | ing in London on clay or on gravel soil, the 
of the architecture ; but all kinds of ornament | use of for masonry, the walls, being invari- | Statistics he gives are in favour not of gravel, 
have, of course, a distinguishing character | ably of the great thickness of 3 ft, are| but of clay. Years ago Mr. G. J. Symons 
which makes itself felt under any circum- Į sufficient for the workmen to stand upon | remarked that “a house on a clay soil is not 
stances. And this ornamental character, | and handle the stones; the ground floor is | necessarily more unhealthy than one on 
which has always a certain childishness and | also always finished before the next story is | gravel.” More recently Mr. H. B. Wood- 
barbarism about it in the East, is fully | commenced, and the materials are carried up | ward (1897), in an official geological memoir 
represented wherever any decorative | inclined planes of thick planks instead of /on “Soils and Subsoils,” says that, in con- 
attempts are made. For instance, the | ladders. sidering the respective merits of clay and 
foliations referred to above have all the} There is, of course, no employers’; gravel, it must be remembered that gravel 
Eastern simplicity of design ; they are mere | liability law; accidents are constantly taking | may hold water, and that on a thin bed of 
fanciful outlines of black shadow on a white place amongst such undisciplined, ignorant | gravel resting on clay the amount so held 
wall; they convey no sense of intricate | people, but the unfortunate sufferers must | may be large. Where the foundations of a 
cusp or intersecting moulding ; in fact, they | take their risk. The European employer or | house have been carried down to the clay, 
have not the smallest connexion with the [superintendent finds the Asiatic working |the exeavation required for them forms a 
regular styles of European art in reality. | man easy to get on with, if he is treated as | sort of tank, into which water may, and often 
Characteristic forms of windows and air|he expects to be, and with a certain Jon- | does, accumulate trom the surrounding gravel. 
holes are given in fig. 7. hommie. He is very ready to acknowledge | Long before Mr. Woodward’s memoir was 
A few words may be added as to the| the superiority of European ideas, but as to | Written we had frequently expressed the 
modern builders of the nearer East. A | practising what he professes to approve, that | Same opinions in the columns of this 
very few words indeed are needed to de-|is quite another thing, and he very soon journa. We do not, however, entirely 
scribe a class of humanity which is as | succeeds in convincing the European of the |agree with Dr. Clippingdale that clay 
unlike the elaborately organised “building | hopelessness of altering the customary|'s #¢7 se better than gravel, even when 
trade” of the West as can possibly be ima- | methods of building—at least in Turkey. efficient damp-courses are provided for the 
gined. In the Levant “professionalism ” is ——_—+-2-+-—_—_- houses. The statistics given refer only to 
ee ee NOTES. tha tines ol a ea ea 
late i ee ae si rated a) | The Housing Mr. BALFOUR S public approval complaints and diseases—such a rheuma- 
conception of a “workmanlike” character] Questionin of the appointment of a Com- ti Such di do kill . but 
about any one connected with any particular Glasgow. mission to consider the hous- ae ane as i ! Taa A 
trade. The man who is handling the trowel | ing question in -Glasgow is interesting as. eacwicua ae e RT ae P 
s , l ; S :>-| many years before yielding much to their 
or the mason’s tools this week may have | showing that the attention of politicians is effecte and. ist as often diès of com: 
been occupied in mending shoes or at a}given to this question, in spite of other ications ai ae to senility 
baker's oven last week, and he may turn his | avocations. It is certain that in order to nit of D. ei ingdale’s cone usoni 
hand to something equally various next} deal with this subject in different localities | is that it is more nipertast to attend to 
week, At certain seasons of the yea [lca needs and characteristics must be con- elevation above river lve than toi 
builders are attending to the more pressing n Ta SH iia O aa sero) ibis A housei the Hendon ai are 
claims of the harvest, or the duties of the ne ee ae eae eap, | quite agree with him, and he might have 
am 1 0 e | and an extensive building of workmen's found the same opinion expressed in Mr. 
militia, or—still more importante reln dwellings down the Clyde might help Woodward's work referred to— Hence 
gious exercises of the month of “ Ramadan.” | to solve the problem in that particular | elevation and situation have come to be of 
aE VEY few individuals, hardly worth count- | town, We do not for a moment | more importance than the original soil.” As 
ing, in Beyrout or Jerusalem, have of late | offer this as a solution; we merely|a matter of fact, every site must be chosen 
years invested capital in plant anc stores, state it to indicate the difference in local | on its merits, though it certainly would take 
aoe may, perhaps, be considered as | conditions. As we have often said, the/much to persuade us to select a site where 
‘builders,” in the meaning of that term in housing problem is very complex ; there is | a thin stratum of gravel rested on clay, even 
the West, but elsewhere the “trade” and | no royal road to its solution, and we must! on a sloping surface. 
the “art” of building are practised in a] be content to utilise each opportunity as it 
very primitive and “natural” manner. j| occurs. Thus, while too great hopes should 
Building is looked upon as a very poor was | not be aroused by the appointment of the 
of earning a living, and men take to it when | Glasgow Commission, it may result in the 
no other work of a more congenial kind] p.oduction of useful data, and may give|tion Society for 1900-1 shows i 
offers. A few old “sheiks” have a reputa- {| indications of the needs of this great town. | of extremely good work done. Its business 
tion for building domical vaults, which, | Unfortunately, many of the conditions of the | is twofold: to look after commons and help, 
perhaps, gives them a certain professional | problem arise from circumstances external | the local authorities in regard to them, and 
character. to the housing question, as Mr. Rowntree’s| to assist in the preservation of footpaths. 
Payment of labour is by the day, varying | valuable investigation into the condition of | Among the work which has beer done in 
from the equivalent value of 6d. upwards, | the working classes at York has recently regard to commons is the completion of the 
carpenters and joiners getting as much as 


c and TRE Report of the Kent and 
ommons an : 

_ Footpaths ia Surrey Committee of the Com- 
Kent and SurreY. mons and Footpaths Preserva- 


a great deal 


shown, effort for the preservation of Ham Common, 
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simple process, we See DO reason why the 
largest companies should not do so, and 
supply them at cost price to their customers, 
provided that such action be legal. If it be 
__ Dr. THEODORE THomson’s | illegal at the present moment, we believe 
Sanitary State report to the Local Govern- | that Mr. Livesey could readily persuade 
ment Board on the recent/ Parliament to pass a Bill conveying the 
prevalence of diphtheria in the Prestwich | required powers. There can be no doubt 


mon, but this has not yet been sanc- Urban District notifies the existence of the | that gas consumers would be greatly 
tioned. With regard to the work in pro- class of sanitary defects usually met with in | benefited thereby, and the sale of mantles 
tecting rights of way, it is to be noted these cases. The report as to the structural | at less than half their present price would 
that in many respects this Committee is condition of the houses (mostly cottages) Ís | render the supply of cheaper gas more 
really Conservative, and in the landlords’ better than usual, although there are many | feasible, since these mantles yield fully as 
interest. A body which understands legal | Courts and yards which are badly paved or | much light with cheap low-quality gas as 
rights does not attempt to preserve assumed It is in regard to refuse | with expensive high-grade gas provided that 
rights of way, but only those which there is and excrement disposal and removal that) the low-quality gas be of suitable com- 
clear evidence belongs to the public; thus the real complaint, as usual, crops up. Save | position. Several gas companies have 
the landlord is protected from those popular for a small proportion of houses fitted with | already promised to subscribe to the gua- 
and injudicious attempts which are some- water-closets and dry ash-pits, refuse and | rantee fund, and it is expected that the test 
times made to assert rights of way where excrement in the Prestwich district are dis-| case, so long deferred, will come on for 
they do not exist. The Committee point posed of by privy-middens, which are | hearing during the present month. 

out the desirability of local authorities usually “capacious, deep, and offensive. 

¢| They are cleansed by the Local Authority ee ee 

f|about five or six times a year, and the TENES Ix the course of building 
repair. We should like to see this power contents are, as usual in this method, College Hospital, operations for the erection of the 
indicated to them by a circular from the shovelled from the privy-pit to the surface of Gowersstreet. uy, hospital have been found 
Local Government Board, but failing such | the ground and thence transferred to a cart. | the foundation-stone, with an inscribed brass 
official circular, societies such as this can The processis offensiveand necessarily entails plate, and a list, dated May 20, 1833, of 
do a great deal. fouling of the street or yard surface. The| officials of the hospital and the University of 
mixture of refuse and excrement is then} London, which relate to the establishment 
THE first mile of double track | carted off to a ‘tip,’ where it is deposited | of the hospital in Lord Brougham’s time 
and covered over with a thin layer of earth. | The buildings, now being replaced, were 
‘tip’ in the district is situated in| begun in that year; the north wing, 1846, 
been constructed, and the trial trips of the | close proximity to the northern end of] was built after Alfred Ainger’s plans and 
cars have successfully faken place. The} Rooden-lane village, and residents in its | designs. On June 21, 1898, his present 
system used is the Lorain surface contact, neighbourhood complain of it as an offensive | Majesty laid the first stone of fa. hew 
which has been developed in America, and | nuisance,” Except af regards houses con- | hospital which is being erected by means of 
there are no overhead wires at all. Prac- | structed under recently-framed by-laws for | Sir J. Blundell's gift to the extent at 
tically the only difference between the | new buildings, house-drains are not, for the | oo,o00/. The plans and designs for 290 
appearance of the line and that of a|most part, efficiently disconnected from | peds, by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, are illus- 
horse tramway is that there are metal|sewers. But Dr. Thomson thinks there iS|tratea in the Builder of October 17, 1896, 
studs at distances of every few yards|great slackness on the part of the Local | nd described in our columns of June 25, 


between the rails. The current is collected | Authorities, and warns them that they 1898. 
from these studs, which are only “alive” | should take steps to prevent the backing-up 
when the car is over them, by means of | of sewage in the sewers liable to this occur- 
a contact bar under the car, and, after}rence; that measures are called for at 
passing through the motors, is returned by|Simister-lane to abate the nuisances now 
the wheels to the rails in the usual manner. | created there by accumulations of sewage in 
The method of making the stud alive is|ditches and fields, and that every oppor- 
very ingenious. The centre part of each | tunity should be taken of securing efficient 
stud is made of manganese steel, which is disconnexion of house-drains from sewers. 
practically non-magnetic and exceedingly SO sgt eee 

hard, the outer parts are of cast iron and are 
burned on to the steel. Underneath the car 
are two long iron bars, which are magnetised 
with opposite polarities and are each about 
one inch above the cast-iron portions of the | lighting have recently been made at public 
stud. An iron keeper in the box underneath | meetings by leading gas engineers. Mr. 
the stud is consequently attracted upwards, | H. E. Jones has stated that he has been 
and brings two carbon plates in contact, one | offered, and has bought, incandescent burners 
of which is attached to the high pressure|of good quality (including 
main and the other with the stud and|neys, rods, and burners) for 8d. apiece 


thence through the phosphor bronze bar complete, and it is stated that the South | WS ‘Se fs i 
with the motors, When the car passes over | Metropolitan Company is using in South] hit In “Shakspeare’s Cliff’ (23), which 


the stud the magnetic circuit is broken and | London mantles of good quality bought hardly looks real as a representation of sea- 


the keeper falls and disconnects the stud from | at lower rates than those charged by | water, except in the fine way n which the 
fis indicated. Sea-water 3s, however, as 


the main, On the successful completion of a | the Welsbach Company. Mr. Livesey las} Sur A 
changeable in colour as Proteus in shape, 


thirty-day trial of this mile of track the other | proposed that, if it be lawful, the gas com- . but duri 
eleven miles will be completed. A very panies should raise a guarantee fund to | and this effect may be true ; but uring much 


valuable feature of this system is that ajensure that the validity of the Welsbach | time spent at the seaside we have never 
depth of only 9 in. is required to instal it. | 1893 patent may be fairly contested, and the seen it. There a great deal of effect and 
We think that difficulties may arise from question finally settled cne way or the other interest in these pel A, bias inte- 
the magnets underneath the car collecting | in the proper court. Mr. Livesey has rightly rest of character a pe evolved from the 
nails, sheet iron cuttings, &c., from the | pointed out that if the existing condition | mere representation o steamers and other 
streets, and that possibly during very wet of the mantle market is to remain unchanged craft moored in har cad aati i views of 
weather the very large leakage currents may until 1907, when the patent expires, gas Medway barges racing, ull of life and move- 


cause the circuit breakers to act and cut off | will be severely handicapped in its com- ment; a few inland mountain scenes in the 


power from the cars. However, the | petition with other illuminating agents. It | Highlands, very true to the character of the 
hat gas manufacturers scenery ; and one oil-painting with the in- 


experiments now proceeding will soon|has been suggested t wat Total Ecli fth " 
- settle these points, and we hope to be able might themselves manufacture mantles, and | teresting subject, | otal Eclipse o the Sun 
to congratulate Wolverhampton on having |as the making of mantles is an extremely | —and men-of-war's men making photographs 


the application for a scheme for its regula- |an economical system of electric tramways 
tion under the Metropolitan Commons Act | without disfiguring overhead wires. 

of 1866 having now been sanctioned by the 
Board of Agriculture ; thus another of the 
open spaces near London is permanently 
preserved to the public. Attempts are 
also being made to obtain a scheme 
for the regulation of Horsell Com- 


entirely unpaved. 


keeping all stiles, gates, and other means o 
passage on footpaths in a good state o 


The Lorain 
Tramway of the Wolverhampton Cor- 


System. ; 
vera poration Tramways has now|The chief 


———— 
Messrs. DOWDESWELL have 

Water Colours i A ; ; 
WL on view at their galleries in 
Wyllie. New Bond-street a collection 
of seventy-four small water-colour drawings, 
under the title, ‘‘On Many Waters,” by Mr. 
W.L. Wyllie, one of the few marine artists of 
the day who can paint shipping as well as 
he paints sea. Some of these are purely 
g | sea paintings ; “ A Breeze in the Bay” (24), 
{ | perhaps the best of all, rather looks as if it 
had been a study tor the artist's principal 
Royal Academy picture of last year. Ofthe 
same type is “Lat. 47 deg. N., Long. 8 deg. 
W.” (13); and near each is hung, as if in 
intentional contrast, a study of a coast 
f the dirty green tone not in- 


Some interesting statement 


OT es 
rendesen with regard to the cost o 


Mantles. mantles for incandescent gas 
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At its meeting of the 17th last, the Paris | notified the Vicar of Montmartre that he must 
is said to have Municipal Council passed the law relative to | demolish the nave of his church because it had 
the construction of the seventh line of Metro- | been constructed without proper authority 

“ Thought himself owner politan Railway in Paris. This line, connecting | from the Prefect. By counsel's advice the 

Of half the corona "— the Palais Royal to the Place du Danube, will | Vicar asked the permission of the Prefect to 

a curious study of a special effect of lighting Aaa five rare tah ae ar OTEA a Prope pies ol f te new 
; «nti and will pass e Place de l'Opéra to the | church, wi result, of a refusal fro 

nol orten attemp ie n p ane: Altogether Boulevard. de la Villette and the exterior |the Prefect. Appeal against this decision 
an exhibition of artistic value and variety was made to the Minister of the Interior 


, À boulevards. Its estimated cost is 800,0007. ) i 
quite out of proportion to the small scale of] The very important work of the new survey | who, by the intermediary of M. Bouvard, has 
the pictures. j 
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of it for a certain eminent astronomer who 


of Paris has just been completed under the | granted the permission refused by the Prefect 
direction of M. Bouvard, director of the archi- | It results, therefore, that the Vicar is authorised 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Times, | tectural service of Paris, and M. Taxil, the | to construct a tower on the nave, the demolition 
The statistics show a total number | of which is exacted by the Prefect. As, how. 


Leighton and i ; “ : surveyor. 
Millais Who signs: himself TA Fricndi og 76,586 lots of landed and building property| ever, the refusal of the Prefect is simply on 
of Both,” draws attention, in} at Paris, occupying a surface of 14,035 acres, | account of the non-compliance with the build. 
words with which we entirely sympathise, to] composed of 74,025 private buildings, occupy- | ing laws, which exact that all buildings should 
the apparent disparity between the sepulchral| ing a surface of 10,393 acres; public monu- be submitted in plan to the Prefect before their 
honours paid to the two artists Leighton ments to the number of 1,007, occupying a | construction, and not by reason of the system 


; , | surface of 3,392 acres ; and private streets and | of construction of reinforced cement (which in 
has a sumptuous monument in a most promi-| roads to a number of 1,554, occupying a surface | the report of the Minister of the Interior was 


nent position in the nave of St. Paul’s, while | of 250 = ee 7 AE are to nae given ete oe leave 

th “Was ight] It is probable that the modi plan sub- | no doubt as to its strength and stability), the 

a ake sue hae E e a mitted by M. Bouvard, architect to the City of | refusal of the Prefect as regards the nave will 
grea 9 


i : ; Paris, for the arrangement of the Champ de | now be withdrawn. 
recognisable only by an inconspicuous} Mars, will be accepted by the Municipality and | Mr. Formigé is commencing the decoration 


slab on the floor of the ill-lighted crypt.| the State. The new scheme provides for two | of the Esplanade des Invalides, now entirel 
lines of fine houses the whole length of the | cleared of the last remnants of the Exhibition, 


It appears that a monument to Millais is in Champ de Mars on either side, from the Seine | The work will be followed up by MM. Bouvard 
to the Ecole Militaire. The central portion | and Vacherot, and the whole Esplanade will 


course of preparation, but it is not to be in 

St. Paul's Cathedral, where there is “ no] will be formed into an avenue 765 ft. wide, | probably be ‘uaa by a ano garden a la 
space,” though th i leading from the Eiffel Tower to the Ecole | Française, with statues and decorative work 
minent E pa = saa tor : ba Militaire. This avenue will be the finest in | generally ‘in the style of the seventeenth cen- 
P ren’ monument to Leighton; so that! paris the Avenue du Bois-de-Boulogne being | tury, to harmonise as much as possible with the 
the criticism is not without point, Millais] only just half this width, or 400 ft. The sale|palace built by Mansard, the Hotel des 


was unquestionably the greater artist of the ground proposed to be built over, a | Invalides, 
surface of 28 acres, will bring in about] A credit of 320,000/. has been voted for the 


age two). as posterity at all events I,I20,000/. to the State and Municipality. The | proposed additions and modifications to the 
WI recognise. P erhaps we may find} usefulness of such an avenue is, however, | Palais de Justice at Paris. The work will be 
the explanation in the fact that there| much debated, for, unlike the Avenue du Bois- | carried out by MM. Daumet and Ulmann, 
was something ornamental, so to speak aE PAT OENe which is much frequented, the | architects ; a large number of ae ee 

: , pe | proposed avenue, leading to or from no par- | picturesque buildings now surrounding the 
about Leighton’s whole personality and] ticular centre of attraction, will be nearly | Palace will be demolished. Old Paris is 
career, which somewhat took hold of the always comparatively deserted. gradually disappearing, and this work will 
public fancy in a way that Millai’ less| The miserable state of the buildings and | destroy another of the well-known picturesque 
showy and simpler character did not. What- installation of the celebrated manufaclory | and interesting corners of Paris, despite all the 
ever the cause, the discrepancy between the 


and museum of the Gobelins at Paris is a [protests made by the Commission du Vieux 

; subject of much comment ; the present build- | Paris. 
outward honours paid to the two artists is] ings, erected as temporary quarters in 1878,| The Senate has now ratified the new law 
remarkable, and we are glad that attention|4nd since remaining, are so damp as to/ lately voted by Parliament, entitled “A Law 
seriously threaten the preservation of the|for the Protection of Public Health.” This 
tapestries exhibited therein. A large piece of | law will only come into force in a year's time, 
—_———1->-+-—-——— iar sued aur on a oe in front of {and will thus allow ee, Sarg?) 
e Gobelins, an . Guiffroy, the director of | Councils of the towns and departments o 
LETTER FROM PARIS. the manufactory, is asking for a credit sufficient | France to prepare the way for the proper exe- 
Paris has been celebrating the centenary of | to allow the construction of a building for | cution of the law, and draw up sanitary rules 
Victor Hugo’s birth, and the programme| forming a museum more worthy of the magni- | and regulations, which are much needed at 


erected by public subscription on a site near| The inauguration of the new Salle Roths- | for better sanitation. 
child at the Louvre Museum took place on 


has been called to it. 


No offers having been obtained at the 


the poet’s former residence. The sculptor, À 
M. Ernest Barrias, has represented Hugo at a| February 24, under the auspices of the Minister | recent auction of the ground of part of the old 
time when he was in the maturity of hig}Of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. This} Marché du Temple, probably by reason of the 
genius, at the age of fifty or thereabouts, as hej new room, which contains the numerous] price asked being considered too high, 
is represented in the portraits made at| treasures of art left to the Louvre by the late | 175,000/. or 20/. per square metre, it has been 
Guernsey during the first years of his exile, | Baron Adolphe de Rothschild, is situated above | decided to demolish the old buildings and 
with clean-shaved face and long hair. The| the landing of the Assyrian Museum, and close | cut up the ground into several allotments to 
figure is seated, the head leaning on the left] to the room containing objects of Musulman | facilitate the sale. oe 
hand, on a rock by the waves, among which the] art. The ceiling of the new room is decorated | _It has been decided to restore the Pontd'Iena. 
“ Pieuvre,” the somewhat extravagant cuttle-| With sculptured and gilt wood panels of the | This bridge was constructed in 1808-14 by 
fish of the “Travailleurs de Ja Mer,” twists] Style of the end of the fifteenth century, the | Lamande, by the order of Napoleon, to cele- 
its tentacles. Four figures symbolising | Walls are covered with walnut panels in|brate his victory of Iena. In 1815 Blucher 
the Four Winds of the, Spirit are grouped| Italian style, the floor is formed of marqueterie. | wished to blow up this bridge, as a piece o 
around the central figure, while on the| The aspect of the room is somewhat severe, | revenge, and was with difficulty prevented 
right of the pedestal is Dramatic Poetry|29d recalls in a manner some of the large | from carrying out this piece of vandalism. 
holding a mask, and on the left Lyric Poetry | ‘00ms in the palaces of the Doges of Venice.| The tender of 350/. for demolishing the 
offering the poet alyre. Behind him is Fame| The wall at the end of the room is covered by | Cirque des Champs Elysées has been accepted 
blowing a trumpet above a trophy of arms and | a Magnificent Flemish tapestry of the end of |by the Municipality. The building must be 
flags. At her side is seated a figure represent- | the fifteenth century, with tissue of silk |demolished within two months, the present 
iag Satire, and pointing to the author of “Les|4nd_ gold representing the miracle of the] foundations will not be touched below the 
Chatiments.” The whole composition is very | Multiplication of bread and fishes. The] depth of one metre, so as to allow for their use 
decorative in effect, and the bronze figures | Subject was necessarily a religious one, for the |in the case of some new construction on this 


contrast finely with the rough granite surface | Whole collection is composed of religious | site. 

representing the rocks. The pedestal is further | Objects. Amongst some of the objects of the} The work of constructing the new Cour des 
decorated by fine bas-reliefs in bronze modelled | Collection are:—A marble bas relief by} Comptes in the Rue Cambon, near the Made- 
Agostino di Duccio, representing the Virgin | leine, is rapidly advancing under the direction 


and the Child; several wood statues of the]of the architect, M. Moyaux. All the stone 
uction comes from the 


Saints and the Virgin Mary of Champenois, | employed in this constr 
id in the Yonne Departe- 


by M. Allar and M. Barrias. M. Allar repre- 
sents in one composition the poet at the 
tribune in Parliament, and in the other his re- 
ception on Parnassus by Hesiod, Homer,|and German work of the commencement of | quarries of Coutarnoux, ne | f 
Dante, Shakspeare, Rousseau, and Voltaire. M.|the sixteenth century; a number of Spanish | ment, quarries opened under Louis XIV., an í 
Barrias represents in one of his panels a scene | reliquaries of the sixteenth century ; rosaries | destined by Napoleon I. for the construction M 
from the “ Chitiments ’— as cea marria fon von: countries ; | the -palace of the ne e Rome, bs by 
pee i haa religious statuettes and bas relief in ivory and | proposed to erect on the site now oc | 
‘L'enfant avait reçu deux balles dans la tċte”— | precious stones ; a sculptured gold cross yt the the’ ‘Trocadero: The fall of the Empire 
and on the other Victor Hugo as a novelist, | fifteenth century which once formed portion | hindered the intentions of Napoleon, and most 
surrounded by characters from “ Notre Dame,” | of the treasure of St. Denis, added to the col-|of the alreadv prepared stone was employed 
“ Les Misérables,” “ Les Travailleurs,” &c. lection by Mme. de Rothschild. The public by Viollet-le-Duc for the restoration of the 
M. Denys Puech, in his marble bas-relief] was also enabled to examine the new Salles | cathedrals of Sens and Auxerre, and now by 
M. Moyaux for the construction of the Cour 


which has been placed on the façade of the] de Dessins recently installed at the Louvre. 
Comédie Francaise, has represented Victor} The new church of St. Jean de Montmartre, | des Comptes. 

Hugo at the same period of life as in M. |now under construction, is still exciting con-| A competition has been opened between 
Barrias’ monument. Three other medallions, | siderable interest on account of the curious | architects, students, and draughtsmen, for the 
which will complete the set, represent Cor-| state of affairs regarding the building rights. | construction of an institute destined to provice 
neille „Molière, and Racine. It is known that the Prefect of the Seine had | lodging, food, and clothing gratuitously to 200 
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students of bcth sexes. The competition is 
organised by a Parisian doctor, M. Sylvestre, 
and prizes of a gold medal and 20/7., a silver 
medal and 12/., and a bronze medal and 81. 
will be awarded to the authors of the first three 
chosen schemes respectively. The establish- 
ment is to consist of a very large hall to be 
used as a library and studio, with an arrange- 
ment of movable partitions to form small 
private studios to permit of quiet work ; a large 
refectory, also divided by movable partitions ; 
and separate sleeping-rooms for each student. 
The whole is to be as simple as possible, but is 
to be arranged with every modern comfort. 

The new Hospital Marguerite Renaudin at 
Sceaux, founded by M. Renaudin, and con- 
structed by M. Lequeux, architect, has just been 
inaugurated by M. de Selves, the Prefect of the 
Department. 

The Government has decided that the new 
buildings of the Imprimerie Nationale shall be 
erected in the Rue de la Convention, in the 
Javel quarter of Paris, and voted a law to that 
effect after much discussion. 

The Société des Amis des Monuments 
Parisiens has appointed M. Charles Normand, 
architect, as perpetual president in recognition 
of his many successful efforts in aiding the 
Société to carry out its objects, 

The annual competition Godebceuf at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, the subject for which 
was a decorative newel and balustrade in 
marble and metal for a monumental staircase, 
was won by M. Wiclhorski. The Rougevin 
competition was awarded to M. Herlofson, 
pupil of M. Scellier de Gisors. 

The Commission de Vieux Paris is petition- 
ing for the protection of three old and pictu- 
resque houses situated in the Rue d’ Hauteteuille, 
one of which was inhabited by the mother of 
Cardinal Richelieu. These houses are menaced 
by the proposed widening of the street. 

Much has been heard recently of the unfor- 
tunate disputes between the Government, 
which owns the Grand Palais de l'Art, and 
Socicté des Artistes Francais; it was even 
said that the very existence of this year’s Salon 
was endangered. It seems to be, in fact, a case 
of much ado about nothing—a question of 
financing which has nothing to do with art; 
but the Société des Artistes Francais is con- 
sidered to be hardly well-advised in assuming 
that its existence is necessary to the interests 
of art. If the Salon were closed, art would 
go on all the same; indeed, various illus- 
trious French artists of recent days have 
pursued their career while avoiding all ex- 
hibitions, and many of those now working 
among us keep themselves aloof from all these 
disputes and take no interest in them. The 
Committee of the Old Salon might indeed take 
a lesson from their experience in the year 
1900, when they persisted in holding their ex- 
hibition in rivalry with the great Exhibition, 
and only succeeded in getting together a collec- 
tion of little value and which scarcely any one 
visited. 

The committee charged to select and collect 
the works that are to form the nucleus of the 
permanent art exhibition in the Petit Palais, 
have already fixed on about 150 pictures scat- 
tered about the Hotel de Vi!le and the Magasins 
at Auteuil. Among them may be mentioned 
the curious landscapes of Hubert Robert; the 

“Naissance de la Vierge” of Restout; a 
splendid painting by M. Bonnat—“ St. Vincent 
de Paul delivrant les galeriens”’ ; the ‘ Saint 
Bruno” of M. J. P. Laurens; the “ Eglogue’”’ 
which procured M. Henner the medal 
of honour of the Salon; the “Sieste” 
and portrait of Proudhon by Courbet; 
a whole series of pictures by M. Roll; 
landscapes by Sisley, Cazin, and Guille- 
met ; the “ Prise de la Bastile ” by Delaroche ; 
the Bailly of Léon Cogniet ; various works by 
de Neuville, Duez, and M. Gérome ; the por- 
trait of Talleyrand by Prudhon ; and the cele- 
brated portrait of Mme. Récamier by Gérard. 
The Cominittee intends to continue its inves- 
tigations in various municipal buildings, 
especially T the Musée Galliera, where the 
of Puvis de Chavannes 


rd n period is now in full swing. 
he ' Union cles Femines Peintres et Sculp- 
teurs” has occu{pied the Grand Palais with an 


exhibition not much better than usual. Then 
has followed the exhibition of “ Peintres 
Orientales,” where we may notice the works 
of the late Marius Perret, who died last year 
in the course of a Government mission in the 
Far East. The “Aquarellistes” have opened 
their annual exhibition, this time in the 
Georges Petit Gallery, where M. Vibert con- 
tinues to show studies of Cardinals, and where 
there are collected some works of remarkable 
ability, among them a “ Retour de la Charge” 
by M. Detaille, a work of singular conception 
and remarkably minute finish of detail. Asa 
contrast, we may visit the collection of the 
works of Sisley at the Durand Ruel Gallery, and 
those of M. Monet and M. Pissarro at the Bern- 
heim Gallery. At the Sisley exhibition we have 
landscapes painted at Moret and on the banks 
of the Seine and the Loing. The execution of 
this artist, at first light and delicate, became 
in his later period heavy and coarse, but 
always preserving a certain expressive power. 
M. Monet is entirely preoccupied by the study 
of the play of light, and gives various repre- 
sentations of the same scene or the same 
building under different effects of light. Some 
years ago he produced a set of drawings of 
the carved porch of a cathedral seen under 
different lights at different hours of the day ; a 
work curious but forced in effect. With 
M. Pissarro we are in the heart of Impres- 
sionism ; but he is always interesting, and his 
recent views of Paris and Dieppe are bright 
and delicate in effect. 

At a moment when France is entering on the 
period of elections, it is significant to note that 
the Deputies have taken the initiative in 
endeavouring to prevent the disfigurement of 
important buildings by the usual flood of 
election placards. A law recently voted em- 
powers the local authorities, for the future, to 
prevent the affixing of such placards on any 
buildings possessed of architectural character. 

The formation is announced of a society for 
encouraging instruction in religious art. 
Among its supporters are M. Benouville, the 
architect; M. Didron, artist in stained glass ; 
M. Albert Maignan, the painter ; IMM. Roty 
and Chaplain, the two eminent medallists, and 
M. Olivier Merson, the well-known decorative 
artist. The object of this society is to give to 
ecclesiastics an education in art which is to 
render them more capable of acting in har- 
mony with the diocesan architects in regard to 
the treatment and decoration of the buildings 
under their care. It is hoped that one result 
will be to put an end to the taste for the kind 
of ecclesiastical sculpture produced and sold 
in the St. Sulpice quarter, specimens of which 
are to be found even in the finest religious 
buildings of France, side by side with master- 
pieces of mediceval and Renaissance art. 

M. Marcellin Desboutin, the engraver and 
etcher, has died at Nice at the age of seventy- 
nine. He entered at the age of twenty-four 
the atelier of Couture, but subsequently went 
to Italy for twenty years, returning to France 
at the end of that time to exhibit at the annual 
Salons many works of exceptional merit, espe- 
cially the portrait of Pere Hyacinthe Loyson, 
and his own portrait, now at the Luxembourg, 
and known under the title “ L'homme a la Pipe.” 
He executed a great many fine works in dry- 
paint, and also etched the portraits of M. Zola, 
Manet, Henri Rochefort, Edmond de Gon- 
court, and Puvis de Chavannes, of whom he 
was a faithful and devoted friend, in spite of 
the curious contrast between the mystical and 
essentially aristocratic painter, and the abso- 
lutely Bohemian character and habits of the 
etcher. The attachment, however, was mutual, 
and Puvis de Chavannes held Desboutin in the 
highest honour, both as man and artist. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SPRING VISITS.— 
In the report of the visit to the Royal College of 
Science, in our last issue, a comma too much made 
it appear that all ironwork had to be excluded from 
the building. It should have read, “all ironwork 
which would have a disturbing effect on the delicate 
instruments” &c., with no comma after “ iron- 
work.” 

CLUB BUILDINGS, SHEPSHED, LEICESTERSHIRE.— 
Anew Liberal club was recently opened by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman at Shepshed. Externally the 
building is faced with red sand stocks and roofed 
with Broseley tiles. Over the main entrance isa 
balcony. In the gable above will be a modelled 
plaster panel bearing the name of the club. The 
plans of the club were prepared by Messrs. Barrow- 
cliff & Allcock, architects, of Loughborough, and 
the building has been carried out under their super- 
vision by Messrs. Atkins Bros., of Shepshed. The 
contract was for 1,760l. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS AND STREET COMPENSA- 
TION. 


_ ON Monday evening last a meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution was held at No. 12, Great 
George-street, S.W., the President, Sir John 
Rolleston, M.P., presiding for a short time, 
after which the Lord Chief Justice presided. 
The minutes having been taken as read, and 
some donations to the Library and Library 
Fund announced, a paper on ‘Electric Rail- 
ways and Street Compensation” was read by 
Mr. Rowland Berkeley, Barrister-at-Law. 

The author first dealt with the right of the 
public to pass and repass along the highways. 
The proper conclusion, in his opinion, as to 
the right of the public was that the public right 
was nothing more than a right to pass and 
repass ; and consequently there was no title to 
compensation inthem. As to the right of the 
Local Authorities, their right was a proprietary 
right to the surface of the highway ; and to- 
gether with the surface, such proprietary right 
below the surface as was essential to the main- 
tenanceand occupation, and exclusive possession 
of the highway, and the making and main- 
taining it for the use of the public, so long, and 
only;,so long, as the highway was and remained 
a highway. As to the rights of the owner, 
the author treated of the right to compensation 
under each of these heads—first, as to the 
value of the land taken; secondly, as to damage 
by severance ; thirdly, as to compensation for 
damage by otherwise injuriously. affecting 
other lands held nigh the lands taken. As 
to the first point, he said :— 

“It will be remembered that both the public 
and the local authority have rights over and in 
the highway soil—rights that very materially 
affect the value of the subsoil of the highway ; 
since to the extent of the existence of the public 
rights the owner has lost the right of an 
unlimited owner in respect of that soil; he 
cannot appropriate it, or deal with it by break- 
ing it open, or use it in any way inconsistent 
with the rights of public user. Conceivably 
he could make a cellar there ; even this within 
the London district could only be done with 
the consent of the local authority; and at 
the depth at which these railways are 
made, for practical purposes, the making 
of cellars or the Carrying out of any other 
building operation beneath the highway need 
not be considered. Confining, then, our 
attention to London, there are no effective 
mining rights beneath the highway, and the 
chance of the land ever becoming valuable to 
the owner from its situation is beyond the 
bounds of reasonable probability. The soil 
beneath the highway, at the depth of which I 
am speaking, we may then confidently assume 
to be practically valueless to the owner. A 
value, it is true, may attach from its special 
adaptability for the making of a railway 
through it, supposing such soil to belong 
wholly to one owner or very substantially so. 
In London, however, the happening of such a 
condition of things is highly improbable, and 
may be disregarded. In assessing compen- 
sation under this heading, for the value of 


land taken, the guiding principle is 
that the value is neither its market 
value, nor yet its value to the pro- 


motors when they have acquired it, but its 
actual value to the person trom whom it is 
taken. The question for determination is 
what is it worth to the owner ; and that value 
is what he is entitled to be paid for it. Stebbing 
v. The Metropolitan Board of Works estab- 
lishes this. The restrictive rights in that case 
were not the same as the restrictive rights 
over the soil of the highway, neither was the 
land taken for private purposes of profit. A 
churchyard was taken for the purpose of 
forming a new street. The plaintiff contended 
that service of the notice to treat, under the 
compulsory powers, freed the land from all 
restrictions and it thereupon became free land ; 
while the defendants objected that the com- 
pensation payable was for the land with 
all the restrictive rights in force. This 
was determined to be the correct view.... 
The principle is clear. For land which is of 
no value, or is practically valueless, to the 
owner no compensation is payable. The land 
under the highways which is actually taken 
for these railways is, as we have seen, prac- 
tically valueless, and the conclusion must be 
that the owners are not entitled to any com- 
pensation in respect of it. I am aware that 
this view is not universally held to be correct. 
It is argued that the owner has an interest in 
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the soil, even though it is restricted by the 
rights of the public, and that that interest must 
be worth something to him. As far as I can 
find, the only authority to be quoted in support 
of this contention is the case of ‘Goodson v. 
Richardson.’ It was argued in that case, 
inter alia, that the plaintiff's right in the 
soil below the highway was one of little 
or no value to him Persons 
desirous of carrying their undertakings over 
or through other person’s land, must, 
apart from statutory powers, make their 
bargain with each owner ; and the value of 
the land these persons seek to acquire is, 
not its value to the owner, but the value 
which these persons are prepared to admit 
rather than sacrifice their scheme. When 
statutory powers are given, as in the case of 
railways, the legislature expressly deprives the 
owner of his power of veto, and in depriving 
him gives him statutory rights to compensation 
instead. II. Secondly, as to damage 
by severance : Can the owners obtain com- 
pensation by reason of the severance of their 
land from other land held with it? Compensation 
for severance merely, apart from damage, has 
never been allowed. Damage to other land must 
be caused by reason of the severance. Damage 
in this connexion signihes depreciation in value 
owing to interference with the unity of the 
estate, whereby the lard becomes less useful 
for the purposes for which it is held, either 
immediately or at some future time. Ona 
review of the decisions on this part of the 
section, I am very doubtful whether in the case 
now being considered there is any such 
severance, as was contemplated by the legis- 
lature. Certainly there is none such as has 
been considered by the judges. The severing 
has always been a dealing with the property 
in such a way that, on looking at a plan of it 
before and after the severing, some change in 
the configuration of the estate would be 
apparent. Still, as has been repeatedly laid 
down, the question whether there has been 
severance or not is a question of fact depen- 
dent upon its own circumstances; and as 
there are no general principles whereby 
this question may be effectually determined, 
one has to be prepared for a finding that there 
is here a severance within the meaning of the 
section. What is the damage? In all cases 
the principle in assessing damages hereunder 
is the same. There has been an interference 
with the unity of the estate, and the land in 
consequence has become less useful to the 
owner. He cannot lay it out so effectively as a 
building estate ; it can no longer be used as rifle 
butts (to quote some instances already decided) 
and he must be indemnified. The damage, 
be it noted, must flow from the severing 
and not from any purpose for which the 
severance takes place. Can it be said then, 
that the land here held with the land taken is 
any less useful by reason of such taking? I 
think not. The land taken, as we have seen, 
cannot be used or dealt with by the owner, 
owing to the existence of the public rights in 
the land above it. The public rights also affect 
the land held with it, since the owner can- 
not use this in any way so as to interfere 
with those public rights. As in the case of 
value the fact that the legislature has given 
someone else the right to turn the land taken 
to proiitable uses, in spite of the public 
rights, does not entitle the owner to say: 
‘You are severing a piece of land which may 
now, by the notice to treat, be turned to use, 
and therefore you are making the whole of the 
holdiug less useful’? The owner is still bound 
by the public rights, and he can use his other 
land as well after as before the severance, and 
for precisely similar purposes, that is to say, he 
suffers no damage by reason of the severance. 
As has been said, in each case it is a fact 
dependent upon its own circumstances whether 
there be severance or not; but if it should be 
held that there be severance here, there is 
clearly no damage, and therefore no right to 
compensation for such severance. 

III. Thirdly, as to compensation for damage 
by otherwise injuriously affecting other Jands 
held with the lands taken by reason of the 
exercise of the powers of the Special Act or 
any Act incorporated therewith. The injuries 
which may arise from the exercise of statutory 
powers are of two kinds: (1) the depreciation 
of the property owing to vibration and noise ; 
and (2) the actual damage to it by reason ot 
the making or using of the line causing a sub- 
sidence on the adjacent land. Injuries of this 
sort may be suffered by all owners of property 
abutting upon the railways, whether their 


land be taken of not; but it is now well 
settled that owners whose land is not 
taken by the promoters are nct entitled to 
any compensation for these matters, unless 
caused during construction. The case of such 
owners is admittedly hard, and has probably 
led to more divergence of judicial opinion 
than any other subject of judicial decision. 
Moreover, it is a curious fact that from the 
point of view of mere numbers, the majority 
have been in favour of giving compensation. It 
is worth while to dwell for a moment upon 
this point, since it illustrates the position of 
lessees whose leases are so worded as to 
exclude any demise of land beyond the front 
of their buildings or the edge of the pave- 
ments upon which these abut... .” 

In further considering the right to com- 
pensation, the author referred to some of the 
numerous cases which had arisen, his conclu- 
sions being :—‘ To obtain compensation, then, 
for injuriously affecting land where the land 
itself is not taken, but injured only, the owner 
must establish (1) that the injury is an injury 
to his land or some right incidental thereto ; 
(2) that the act causing the injury was autho- 
rised by the legislature ; (3) that the injury was 
suffered as a consequence of the construction 
of the railway; and (4) that the Company's 
Special Act deprives him of his right of action 
at common law. To return to the owner 
whose land has been taken. As already stated, 
the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, gives to 
such owners the right to compensation fur 
the damage they may suffer from the 
injurious affecting of their other lands, held 
with the land taken, by reason of the 
exercise of the powers of the Special Act or 
any Act incorporated therewith. To interpret 
this with reference to our subject it is neces- 
sary to determine (1) whether the possibility of 
damage arising from subsidence, vibration, 
and noise amounts to an ‘injurious affecting’ ; 
(2) whether the land taken is so ‘held with’ 
the other lands as to be within the Act; 
(3) whether ‘the exercise of the powers’ 
refers merely to the building of the line, or 
whether it extends to the subsequent use of 
it; and, finally (4) whether the ‘injuriously 
affecting’ must be of such a nature as to be 
actionable at common law but for the Special 
Act taking that right of action away. 

I. I have no doubt that, when land is taken, 
actual damage from subsidence, vibration, and 
noise is an ‘injurious affecting’ of the 
adjacent land ‘held with’ the land taken 
whenever it occurs, Whether compensation 
can be recovered depends on the determina- 
tion of whether there has been any previous 
inquiry to assess Compensation for the taking 
of the land. If there has been no such 
inquiry compensation can be recovered. 
If there has been such inquiry com- 
pensation cannot be recovered, for there is 
no power of holding a second inquiry to 
assess it, since the damage is of the nature of 
foreseen damage within the principles of Croft 
v. The London and North Western Railway 
Company. This brings usto the point whether 
the possibility of damage arising from subsi- 
dence, vibration, and noise amounts in itself to 
an injurious affecting for which the owner 
may be compensated. The answer is that such 
possibility, if reasonably apparent, is an inju- 
rious affecting. Whether the possibility is 
reasonably apparent must be ascertained from 
an investigation of all the circumstances of the 
case, namely, the composition of the soil, the 
method of traction, and the known effect of 
this Jatter on the structure upon which it is 
employed. .. . (2) Whether the land taken is 
‘held with’ the other lands depends whether, 
on the facts, the case will come within the 
principle enunciated by Lord Watson in 
Cowper Essex v. The Acton Local Board as 
follows :—‘ Where several pieces of land, 
owned by the same person, are so near to each 
other, and so situated that the possession and 
control of each gives an enhanced value to all 
ot them, they are lands held together within 
the meaning of the Act ; so that if one piece is 
compulsorily taken, and converted to uses 
which depreciate the value of the rest, the 
owner has a right to compensation.’ This 
principle is a wide one and will cover not only 
the case of land immediately abutting upon the 
highway held with the land beneath the high- 
way which is taken for the railway, but also 
that of property in an adjacent street or square 
injuriously affected, and in the same owner- 
ship. 

3. Where land is not taken, compensation 
for injurious affecting can only be recovered 


where damage is occasioned during the con. 
struction of the works. Where land is taken 
compensation may be recovered for 
occasioned either by construction or by the 
future use.... 4. We have now seen tha 
actual damage from subsidence, vibration, and 
noise, or the possibility that such damage may 
arise, is damage amounting to an injurious 
affecting ; that, to invoke the application of 
this principle, it is essential that the lands 
taken be held with the other lands alleged to 
be injuriously affected ; and that such injurious 
affecting may arise from the use of the 
works, and not from their construc- 
tion merely. The final question is, must 
the injury be of such a nature as 
to be actionable at common law, but for the 
Special Act taking that right of action away? 
It will be remembered that where no land is 
taken, the injury must have been actionable at 
common law, an attempt was made to extend 
the rule to cases where land is taken. So {ar 
as actual damage from the use of the lineis 
concerned, there would, I think, in the absence 
of negligence, be no right of action.,... 
Whether the bare possibility that damage may 
arise would be actionable, I am not prepared 
to say. The point has not been dehnitely 
decided, though it has been raised in argu- 
ment. .... ý 

Before concludirg his paper, the author dealt 
with the subject of the so-called “ easements” 
in connexion with the electric railways. 

In the discussion which followed, Messrs. 
Freeman, Clode, Colam, Pilditch, and Arnold 
Statham took part, and the opinion was ex- 
pressed that the case of leaseholders was a very 
hard one, as, although their property might be 
damaged by the working of the railway, they 
could not obtain compensation because no land 
of theirs was taken. It was to be hoped that 
the vibration now caused by electric trains 
could be remedied, and that when future lines 
commenced working this difficulty would have 
been removed by the engineers, With regard 
to the making of subways connecting buildings 
on either side of the road, it was pointed out 
that when the Metropolitan Railway was con- 
structed under the Euston-road the owner of 
property on both sides of the road was paid 
a substantial sum because he was able to show 
that the existence of the railway would prevent 
him connecting his property by subways, and 
thereby depreciate its value to him. 

The Lord Chief Justice moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Berkeley, and said the paper was 
a most interesting and valuable one on com- 
pensation law. It contained nothing startlingly 
new, but the facts were put in such a way that 
they could be understood by those not versed 
in the law. He was of opinion that when 
land acquired an increased value by reason of 
being particularly suitable for the purpose for 
which it was desired to obtain it, the vendor. 
who was compelled to sell, should have the 
advantage, and the compensation should be 
based on the value to the purchaser and not 
on the previous value to the owner. 

The motiot\was seconded by Mr. Watney, 
and carried una\jmously. 


The meeting = terminated. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING METHODS 


ON Saturday evening, Nefore a meeting of 


the Builders’ Foremen’s sociation, at the 
Memorial Hall, E.C., Mr. A. Ẹ. E. Ackermann, 
A.M.1.C.E., read an interctfing paper 0n 
“Some Engineering and oth Observation’ 
in root During a 5,000 miles Tour in the 
United States.” Mr. Ackerman! visited the 
States to gain general experience & Am 
engineering practice, and in pS 
report on American methods of coa. 
machinery. During the four mont! hia 
there he visited New York, Pilladelph 
Chicago, Butfalo, Easton, Atlantic city, bers 
ington, Roanoke, the Pocahontas cae 
Bluefield, Cumberland, Pittsburg, Cinema, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Niagara, 
other places. One of the frst t eleva- 
struck Mr. Ackermann were the ex?" the 
tors or lifts, and he described their. orking. ee 
Bowling Green Offices, at 11, Bradway, Sin, 
York. This building was designged by ae 
W. and G. A. Audsley, two Scoiffch archi ten 
Mr. Geo. Audsley left England {cpt Amen 
years ago, and had not regretted$ the st€P- i 
building has nine lifts worked} bY hydra m 
power and steel ropes, although ‘$ the most Ae 
mon source of energy in America 8 © 
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The tall buildings or sky-scrapers of New 
York are most substantially constructed of 
rolled steel joists and built-up sections of steel 
plates. Nearly the whole of the framework is 
put up first, and the brick and stone is fitted in 
afterwards, frequently from the middle up- 
wards and downwards. Polished white marble 
is freely used inside for the walls, floors, and 
steps of the public parts, and what painting 
there is is usually white or cream colour. 
Everything is done, in fact, to obtain the 
greatest amount of light. At Milwaukee he 
saw a fine steel-framed building being erected. 
To put up the facing of stonework or terra- 
cotta, they do not use ordinary heavy scaffold- 
ing right the way up. To do so would mean 
an enormous expense for such tall buildings. 
Instead, they put two 9 by 3 timbers out of all 
the windows on one floor. These project, per- 
haps, 6 ft. Along their outer ends is laid a plank, 
and another along them against the face of the 
wall. On these two planks and opposite each 
window are trusses, and on them,the ordinary 
scaffold boards. The whole appeared neat, 
simple, cheap, and secure. In New York he paid 
an instructive visit to the Metropolitan Power 
House in Houston-street, for here he saw the 
kind of machinery and the condition it was in 
when Americans scrap it. The plant here was 
put down in 1893 at a cost of 160,000/., and 
with the other cable stations which were dis- 
mantled at the same time the total cost of 
machinery scrapped was 320,000/. In England 
this machinery would have been kept at work 
for another fifteen or twenty years. 

At Philadelphia, Chicago, and Buffalo he 
visited the pumping-stations in connexion with 
the public water supply, and the public are 
enabled to walk into these places with less 
ceremony than there is in a museum. Each 
engine has a framed card of information upon 
it, stating the leading dimensions, capacities, 
when it was repaired and the cost of such 
repairs, price, &c. Everything is done to en- 
courage public interest in engineering and to 
help people to instruct themselves on the sub- 
ject. The marked difference between American 
and British methods in this connexion was most 
painfully evident at Niagara, where, on cross- 
ing the elegant steel bridge, the very first 
building, which was one of the power houses 
which he hoped to enter, bore the discouraging 
legend, “ No Admission.” 

Modern American methods were strikingly 
illustrated at the works of the Ingersoll Sergeant 
Rock Drill Co. The works were one of the 
most highly-organised that were visited, every- 
thing being extremely systematic, and the card 
index very largely used in connexion with 
patterns, special tools, jigs, and stocks of all 
kinds. When a man wanted a tool he pressed a 
button, and a boy quickly attends to learn his 
requirements. The boy then proceeds to the 
tool store with the instructions, gets the tool, 
and delivers it to the workman. Valuable 
prizes are given to the smartest boys. Jigs, 
templates, and automatic tools are largely used, 
and the machinery is all well kept. This atten- 
tion in the matter of keeping machines in good 
condition was noticeable all over America, 
where they run their machines for all they are 
worth, but look after them well. At Phila- 
delphia he visited the Kureau of Commerce, 
which must be of the greatest commercial 
assistance to American manufacturers. In 1900 
there were no fewer than 78,000 foreign 
inquiries, and one of the chief functions is to 
put inquirers for any American manufacturers 
into communication with the firms making 
such goods as are wanted. The commercial 
reports of the American consuls throughout the 
World are received there, and the various 
manufacturers are informed of likely markets 
for their goods. At the same town he visited 
the works of Mr. Louis Schutte, where exhaust 
steam ejectors, condensers, &c., are turned 
out; and here he had a good illustration 
of the large increase of output to be ob- 
tained by the use of specially-designed tools. 
A visit was also paid to the Baldwin Locomo. 
tive Works, where 9,000 men are employed. 
The hours the day shift works is from 
7 a.m. to 6 p.m., and the night shift from 6 p.m. 
to 7 a.m., with only twenty minutes for food at 
midnight. At Bluefield he saw two automatic 
Weigh-bridge machines, each of which can 
weigh 100 trucks per hour. At the celebrated 
steel works of Messrs. Jones & Laughlin, near 
Pittsburg, some of the details of manufacture 
are very different from British practice, and 
with the plant two shifts of seventeen men each 
can handle 2,000 tons of pig-iron in twenty-four 
hours. When the iron is being run off from 


one of the furnaces a sample is taken, and 
within forty-five minutes the results of the 
chemical analysis are telephoned back. At 
Johnstown he visited the Cambrian Steel Works 
and saw some of the three-high rolls at work. 
At Pittsburg he saw the steel building being 
erected for the H. C. Frick Coal and Coke Co., 
and he particularly noticed the crane. There 
was a huge centre post 60 ft. or 7o ft. high 
standing in the middle of the site, guyed to all 
kinds gf surrounding buildings. This post was 
placed so as to keep the guys nearly horizontal. 
From the foot of the central post there was a 
jib which could be raised and lowered in the 
ordinary way, and could go all round, because 
the guys did not get in its way, and they could 
distribute material all over the place. At 
Cincinnati are situated the works of the Globe 
Wernicke Co., which are very up to date. To 
such an extent is power used that in the case 
of a large veneer machine in the form of a 
lathe, instead of the centre of the poppet-head 
being run up by hand there was a chain 
round the large hand wheel, and this was 
driven by a small motor, the switch of which 
was on the other side of the machine. By 
this means the man working the machine 
never moved away from one position, 
and hence the time saved. Many of the 
machines were very ingenious, particularly 
the glueing and sandpapering machine. 
At St. Louis he visited the Nelson Manu- 
facturing Co.’s works, where all kinds of 
sanitary fittings are made, and at Chicago, 
amongst other places, he saw the Harvesting 
Machine Factory, where he saw sixty-five 
automatic machines being worked by six 
men, At Milwaukee he visited the E. P. Ellis 
Co.’s works, and Nye & Jenks’ Rialto grain 
elevators, where the automatic labour-saving 
machines and appliances are remarkable. 

The conclusions drawn by Mr. Ackermann 
are such as to compel him to take a hopeless 
view of the commercial prospects of Great 
Britain. The natural resources of the States 
are boundless, while those of England are 
largely worked out. The general standard of 
education in America is much higher con- 
sidered from a scientific and commercial stand- 
point, and their engineers are thoroughly 
trained. He knew that there were many 
thingsiin which Englishmen stillled, buteternally 
patting themselves on the backs would not 
help them to keep that position, and it was this 
sense of false security, bred of years of un- 
assailable prosperity and supremacy, which is 
doing much to help our decline. Hedid not by 
any means entirely lay this decline on the backs 
of the men, for he knew that amongst masters 
there was an immense amount of ‘stick in the 
mudedness,”’ but those he addressed could doa 
great deal to make the country wake up. 
There must be more education, for it was the 
educated who were the most reasonable, who 
had the making of a nation, and who on the 
whole made the most money He was very sorry 
to say that in England in too many cases with 
the men it was—'' Who is the three o'clock 
winner ? and give us some more beer” ; and 
he must say that sport was not going to keep 
them in front as a nation. America was not 
all perfect, but it was for them to copy the 
good things and leave alone the bad. After all 
they had not to depend so much on corpora- 
tions and companies as on the individual. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS,—The 
monthly meeting of this Society was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce on Thursday, the 13th 
ult, Mr. A. Darbyshire, the President, in 
the chair, when Mr. Charles M. Hadfield 
read a paper on “English Architecture of the 
Fifteenth Century,” illustrated by lantern 
views. The prize for the Students’ Monthly 
Competition was awarded to Mr. Warren 
Blackshaw, jun., cf Stockport, for a design for 
a factory chimney. 

en 


SLATE TRADE.—Alarmist paragraphs have ap- 
peared in many papers predicting a slate famine. 
The leading Welsh quarries are well able to meet 
the present demand provided longer notice of their 
requirements be given by builders and contractors 
to the merchants, and by them to the quarries. 
There are also statements as to strained relations 
between masters and men. With one notable 
exception there is complete harmony. These para- 
graphs appear to be intended to “ boom” a Trans- 
atlantic quarry, a3 they conclude by stating the 
high wages paid there, ignoring the fact of stoppage 
of work in winter owing to severe weather. 


THE LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE dinner of the London Master Builders’ 
Association was held on Monday in the Empire 
Hall, Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus, 
W., under the chairmanship of Mr. William F. 
King, the President. The company numbered 
about 150, including the following :—Messrs. 
G. J. Lough and E. J. Brown, Vice-Presidents 
of the Association, and A.-W. Spencer, the 
treasurer; Mr. C. Wall, President of the Insti- 
tute of Builders ; Mr. B. I. Greenwood, Presi- 
dent, National Federation of Master Builders of 
Great Britain and Ireland; Mr. J. Willson, 
Master of the Carpenters’ Company; Mr. 
Marsland Ellis, Master of the Tylers and 
Bricklayers’ Company ; Mr. W. H. Seth-Sinith, 
President, Architectural Association ; Colonel 
A. S. Harrison, V.D.; Colonel C. W. Stephen- 
son, V.D.; Mr. W. F. Wallis, President of the 
Southern Counties Federation of Master 
Builders ; and Messrs. H. H. Bartlett, J. Car- 
michacl, W. T. Farthing, J. H. Gibson, T. 
Gregory, J. Greenwood, F. Higgs, R. S. Hen- 
shaw, F. H. A. Hardcastle, C. E. King, A. 
Killby, F. G. Minter, M. Marsland, W. Neal, 
G. Neal, A. E. Parker, J. C. Radford, J. W. 
Ritchie, W. Sapcote, W. Spooner, W. Shep- 
herd, H. W. D. Theobald, S. Trevail, H. J. 
Treadwell, E. A. E. Woodrow, and T. Costigan, 
secretary. 

The loyal toasts having been proposed by 
the Chairman and honoured, 

Mr. W. Shepherd, Past President, proposed 
“ The Imperial Forces,” to which Colonel A.S. 
Harrison, V.D., suitably responded. 

The toast of the evening, “The London 
Master Builders’ Association and its President,” 
was then proposed by Mr. H. W. D. Theobald, 
who referred to the large amount of good 
work the Association had accomplished since 
1872, when it was started, and the great strides 
it had made since then. As the President 
would tell them, the Association had been very 
active during the past year, and had passed 
new rules under which still further progress 
was expected. As to the President, his otlice 
was no sinecure, asthey would realise when he 
mentioned that this year there had been over 
seventy meetings of Council and of various 
committees connected with the Association. 
The meetings took place in the afternoon gene- 
rally, and lasted from two to three hours, and 
it would be seen 'what a great deal of time 
their President had to give to the work. Their 
President was second to none in the determina- 
tion and energy with which he had fulfilled his 
duties to the satisfaction of all. 

The Chairman, in response, said the most 
important matter which they had had before 
them last year was as to the new rate of 
subscription, and their ideas were financially 
embodied in rule 16, It became evident some 
years ago that if the Association was to carry 
on its work successfully, in view of its increas- 
ing influence, that they must have a larger 
revenue and a substantial reserve fund. A 
scheme was drawn up last year during the 
presidency of Mr. Charles Wall, to whom the 
credit of it chiefly belonged, and it was finally 
adopted at a meeting in June. It had been 
asked : “ What are you going to do with your 
increased funds? Are you going to quarrel 
with people and try and smash the unions?” 
They werc not going to try and do anything of 
the sort:. they desired to oppress none, nor 
rob any of their rights; but they did intend 
that no one should oppress them. As to trade 
unions, they must not forget that those unions 
existed and that they had large funds, a great 
following, and were a force to be reckoned 
with. The Association did not want to smash 
the men’s unions, nor did he think it would be 
to their advantage if they could, and with the 
fair working of the new conciliation rules he 
did not despair of secing one day the unions 
and the masters working together in harmony 
for the common good. As to the new rule, 
the best way to assess the amount of the 
subscriptions was a difficulty, but it was finally 
decided to take, as a basis, the amount paid in 
wages, which was the method adopted by the 
engineers and kindred associations with great 
success. It was thought that there might be 
some objection to letting their friends, but 
possible competitors, know what amount they 
each paid in wages, but this difficulty was got 
over by what he would call the “secrecy 
clause,’ which would be strictly observed. 
The President then referred in some detail 
to the levy proposed in each 100l. of wages 
paid, the maximum contribution being, as 
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he remarked, trifling. He then made an 
appeal to members of the Association 


to support the Council in the matter by sending 


in their wages returns as quickly as possible. 


Moreover, he wanted them to help the Council 
personally by taking more interest in the 


affairs of the Association. He had observed, 


while in the offices of the Association, that 
members called and :rade suggestions or 
asked questions, but they were members of 
Council and not the general members ot the 
Association, and those were the men they 
wished to see, The Council devoted much time 
and care to the affairs ot the Association, but 
for all that he thought that at the general meet- 
ing the members, when there were vacancies 
on the Council, should nominate men for those 
positions and not leave it to the Council to do 
so. They should see that the Council had new 
The Association 
was worth supporting, and it was doing very 
well, and if they supported it properly it would 
take a position which it ought to take con- 
As to the 
probable increase of expenditure they would 
have to meet, the National Federation, to 
which the Association was affiliated, would 
expect more subscriptions from them this year ; 
then they would have to watch carefully the 
law affecting trades unions, so as to see that 
the effect of the Taff Vale judgment was not 
Unfair municipal trading 
would also require their attention, and they 
might have to take some action in the matter, 
either alone or in conjunction with some other 
Then they wanted to give more legal 
support to builders who might be engaged in 
fighting questions which were of general 
interest to the trade. The question of fore- 
men belonging to the men’s trade unions 
it was 
not always to the interest of the masters that 
foremen should do so, though until masters 
some corresponding 
advantages in the matter of sick pay and other 
benefits which they had to sacrifice if they left 
the men’s unions, it was not to be expected 
that foremen would come out of them. As to 
the new conciliation rules, they were arranged 
a year or two ago. They provided for three 
representatives from any of the trades with 
If there 
was joint conciliation there were three from 
each of the trades involved and six members 
Excellent results had been 
obtained from the conciliation boards, and he 
had been particularly struck by the fair and 
honourable treatment they had received from 
the men's unions : the decisions had in all cases 
In 
reference to the trade rules, he might mention 
that the Jabourers, an excellent body of men, 
applied for rules and an increase of wages ; 
the matter was thoroughly considered, but 
they were not able to grant the increase of 
The painters asked them to state a 
minimum rate, but that was a very difficult 
thing to do, for painters varied so much 
and it was decided to leave matters as they 
are and let the men continue to be paid 
No rules existed at present with 
With the machinists thcy 
came to the same conclusion as with the 
painters, but new rules had been signed with 
them which were satisfactory, he thought. He 
might refer to a handbook which would shortly 
appear, prepared by Mr. J. W. Ritchte, who 
had placed at their disposal a great deal of 


men on it from time to time. 


sidering the interests it represents. 


whittled away. 


bodies. 


would also require attention, for 


could offer foremen 


three members of the Association. 


of the Association. 


been loyally carried out and worked to. 


wages. 


by results. 
these two trades. 


valuable information which he had obtained in 
the United States. Wuth the assistance of Mr. 
Costigan, their secretary, it was being pre- 
pared, and it would be of much use, though 
they would be glad of suggestions for its 1m- 
provement. In thanking them for coupling 
his name with the toast, he felt he must say 
that the work of the Association was really 
carried on by the Council, and particularly by 
their pact Presidents, who assisted the Asso- 
ciation materially. A great deal of valuable 
work was done, too, by their vice-P residents, 
Messrs. G. J. Lough and E. J. Brown, and the 
hon. treasurer, Mr. A. W. Spencer, while in 
Mr. Costigan they had an invaluable secretary, 
u ho quite ignored the ordinary limitations of 

sing. day. 
EA Wall Anen proposed “The National 
t ederation of Master Builders of Great Britain 
nd Ireland” The London master builders 
jelt they should work loyally with the National 
}ederation for the good of all. During the 
},st plasterers’ strike in London, the masters 
received much help from the National Federa- 
tion. The Federation had been doing very 


much what the London Association had been 
doing, i.c., trying to exist on nothing. Now 
they were beginning to see that they could 
not get something out of nothing, and not only 
that, but that they must have a fund to fall back 
upon ın case of a labour war, which, of course, 
they did not desire. The Federation had been 
trying to put its affairs in order ; they wanted 
more money, and he hoped the builders of 
London would loyally support them. It was 
necessary that the builders of the country 
should do what the engineers did a few years 
ago, i.e work together and determine to be 
masters of their own affairs. They did not 
want another conflict, and to see capital 
and labour idle on that account. With 
peace, prosperity would follow. Just now 
there was a depression of trade, not because 
men could not or would not work, nor because 
the money was not available, but because 
people were afraid to spend at the present 
time; but when peace was restored there 
would be a return of prosperity. Builders 
were very anxious to havea fair contract—an 
equitable contract—between master and man, 
between architect and builder, and between 
client and all. With a fair contract a builder 
felt confidence in his work, and also that he 
could get justice. The Federation had taken 
the matter up, and would, he believed, carry it 
through to the satisfaction of all parties. In 
regard to industrial disturbances, when a dis- 
pute occurred in a particular part of the 
country, the men thrown out of work went t> 
another part and got employment. That was 
not fair fighting, and what they wanted was 
every employer of labour to help those masters 
who had locked out their men by refusing t> 
engage those men, and if they were to do so, 
strikes and lock-outs would soon be over. 
They all desired to avoid disputes, for the 
benefit of masters as well as men and their 
wives and families. 

Mr. B. I. Greenwood, President of the 
National Federation, who responded, said that 
the Federation was a powerful institution, but 
it ought to be more powerful than it is, and it 
would be more powerful when the new rules 
came into force, for the fact was that the 
Federation, like the Association, had been 
suffering from injudicious parsimony. This 
year they were turning over a new leaf, as they 
had heard. It would prove a more ditficult 
matter to give effect in the Federation to the 
new rules than in the Association. Some men 
seemed to dissent from everybody else, and, it 
did not matter what rule was passed: they 
would see vital objections to carrying it into 
effect. Only that morning he had received a 
letter from a local secretary saying : “It is no 
good passing those rules; we cannot carry 
them out here.” Well, they would have to be 
carried out somehow or other. He hoped 
those gentlemen who had not sent in their 
returns would do so without delay, for 
there was nothing to hesitate about. As 
far as he was concerned, any one could know 
what wages his firm paid. Why should 
there be any secrecy in the matter? If 
any one wanted to know what profits his firm 
made that would be another matter, but the 
one thing had no relation to the other. He 
thought he could safely say that the six builders 
of London who paid the most in wages would 
not be the six builders who made the largest 
proħts in London. This hesitancy tu disclose 
what was the amount of wages paid was non- 
sense: it was not worthy of consideration. If 
for the good of the trade it was necessary to 
disclose, in confidence, the amount of wages, 
let them do so without delay. It was difficult 
to impress upon the local associations the vital 
necessity of this matter. The National Federa- 
tion was dithicult to organise, for the customs 
prevailing in one part of the country were so 
different from those in another part—so 
different sometimes that one could almost 
think the people belonged to ditferent countries. 
Another ditficulty with the Federation was that 
in builders’ organisations there were all sorts 
and conditions of men, from those who carried 
out big contracts down to those who employed 
but afew men. They were all builders, and 
some of each kind belonged to the Federa- 
tion, and it was difficult to organise men 
whose interests were not always the same ; but 
in spite of all this the Federation exists, and 
had existed for many years. When they were 
engaged in the struggle with the Plasterers’ 
Association (a national association) what was 
done in the south was backed up in the north 


of England, though there were many who| Eden, which was seconded by M 


struggle it would mean the death of the 
Federation. There was a great strain, he 
admitted, but they got through satisfactorily 
although they were not loyally supported ali 
over the country. He was glad to say that the 
Federation was now stronger than ever it was, 
As to the new form of contract, the Institute of 
Builders were in communication some time 
ago with the Royal Institute of British Archi. 
tects for the purpose of arranging a definite and 
final form which would be fair to the builder 
and the client. The councils of the two Insti. 
tutes arrived at an agreement, but unfor. 
tunately that agreement was not adopted by 
the general body of the Institute of Architects 
and consequently it could not be regarded as 
finally approved by that Institute. But the 
necessity for an official form of contract for 
builders was so great that the Institute of 
Builders had been prevailed upon to publish 
the form agreed upon by the Councils of the 
two Institutes—of course with a proper explana- 
tion that the.form had not been adopted by the 
general body of architects—and to circulate it 
throughout the country. The National Feder. 
tion had under consideration whether the form 
should be adopted by builders from the north 
to the south, and the matter would come u 
for settlement in July. If adopted, he hoped 
the master builder would adhere to it. It was 
ditficult to understand how any sane man 
cculd sign some building contracts, though 
the cases of grossly unfair contracts were 
exceptional. It was for the protection of 
builders from the form of contract which 
was generally prepared by the client's soli- 
citors—rarely by the architect—that it was 
desirable to have a settled form of contrac 
which they could stick to. The notions of 
some solicitors as to contracts were amusing. 
Solicitors often saw one side, and it loomed s 
large that it obscured the other. Solicitors 
started with the assumption that the builder 
was a rogue, and six or eight pages were 
devoted to providing against his roguery. It 
did not seem to occur that any one else could 
be a rogue, and the other side was generally 
summed up in one brief clause as to the obli- 
gations of the other party to the contract. 
That ought to cease, and the more clients 
relied on the architect for the form of the con- 
tract, the less trouble there would be. 

Mr. J. Carmichael then proposed, “The 
Visitors (including Public Bodies, Architects, 
and Surveyors).” In the course of his re- 
marks, he said they must all agree that the 
London County Council had done splendid 
work in improving the social life of London; 
but as ratepayers he thought they had a 
serious grievance against the Council for 
wasting money in their endeavour to keep 
alive that parasitical creation of theirs, the 
Works Department. 

Colonel C. W. Stephenson, V.R., responded, 
and the proceedings terminated shortly afte: 
wards. 

—_—_——t- Ot 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 


THE ninth meeting of the Discussion Section 
of the Architectural Association for this session 
was held at 56, Great Marlborough-street, W. 
on Friday last week, when Mr. .F. C. Eden 
read a paper entitled “The Organ in Church : 
its Architectural Treatment and Position. 
Mr. R. H. Weymouth was in the chair. 

Mr. Eden dealt with the subject in a mos: 
able and interesting manner. He disagreed 
with the “illumination” of the pipes, bt 
thought the woodwork should be decorated. 
He showed, by a sketch on the blackboard. 
that the natural lengths of organ pipes We 
not such that they could form a symmetna 
arrangment on each side of a centre; tt 
largest pipe might be in the centre, 4 Lam 
one to the left, a still shorter one to the right 
and soon; so that the line would be ditter™ 
on each side of the centre. This, howere 
was the natural treatment, and he thought : 
had a picturesque and characteristic appe% 
ance. It was difficult to arrive at the prope 
position when the various authorities Ci 
so widely, but he advocated the placing oft 
organ (1) in the west gallery, (2) over the T% 
screen, (3) behind the altar. In small Pia 
churches he would like to see the vili 
orchestra reinstated. 7 

The discussion was opened by the Cha 


man, who proposed a vote of thanks to, A 
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prophesied that when they entered upon that] Wonnacott, and supported by Messrs. Geo. 8. 
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Smith, W. J. Tapper, Lewis Jacob, W. B. 


Hopkins, Geoffrey Lucas, and C. E. Tucker. 

The Special Visitor of the evening was Mr. 
H. H. Statham who, in summing up the 
discussion, said they had listened with great 
pleasure to Mr. Eden’s paper. He thought the 
treatment of the larger organs should be 
symmetrical in design but that. the pipes might 
be left irregular in the small organs. Mr. 
Statham strongly objected to the placing of 
organs in chambers and urged that plenty of 
space should be given to the instrument. 
Though he did not wish for noisy organs, he 
thought what our organs wanted was weight 
of tone, and that we were behind the Germans 
in this respect, and he emphasised the necessity 
for a large pedal organ, especially for accom- 
panying congregational singing. That could 
not be had with a small organ ; pedal pipes 
requiring double space. 

The vote of thanks was made to include the 
Special Visitor, and having been put to the 
meeting was carried with acclamation. Mr. 
P. C. Eden having replied, the meeting 
terminated. 

The chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on Friday, February 28, 
when Mr. Vivian W. King would read a paper 
on “Design in Furniture.” 
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BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF 
WORKS’ INSTITUTION : 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


THe annual dinner of the Provident Institu- 
tion of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works 
-was held in the King’s Hall, Holborn 
Restaurant, on Saturday last week. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. A. E. Parker (Messrs, 
Patman and Fotheringham), and there were 
over 550 members and friends of the Institution 
present, including Major Isaacs, Lieut.-Col. 
Harrison, V.D., and Messrs. H. J. Gordon, 
W. Woodward, H. T. Treadwell, C. Wall 
(President of the Institute of Builders). W. F. 
King (President of the London Master Bui!ders’ 
Association), F J. Dove (the Governor of the 
Institution), F. Higgs, and T. Costigan. 

The loyal toast having been proposed by the 
Chairman and honoured, 

Mr. H. T. Treadwell suitably proposed “The 
Navy, Army, and Imperial Forces,” which was 
ably responded to by Lieut.-Col, Harrison. 

The Chairman then gave the toast of the 
evening: “The Provident Institution of 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works.” 
But for institutions of this kind, he said, there 
would be more men found at street corners 
and in want. The building trade was a pre- 
carious trade, and one day a foreman or clerk 
of works was in employment and in receipt of 
good wages, and another day, through no 
fault of his own, but simply through the 
inevitable fluctuations of trade or the collapse 
of a job, due to bad times or other causes, he 
found himself out of work and in need of help, 
perhaps. The present war had affected and 
was affecting the building trade as much as, if 
not more than, any other trade in the country, 
and the effect of that war was being felt by 
masters, as well as by men like foremen and 
clerks of works. It was right that those who 
had it in their power, and were interested in 
builders’ foremen and clerks of works, should 
. do whati they could to help this Institution 
in every way they could, and thus help men 
who generally so faithfully carried out instruc- 
tions of architect or builder. There could be 
no doubt as to the need of such an institution, 
for a man could be so suddenly cut off by 
death or sickness, and unexpectedly need 
help either for himself or his family. The 
Institution had paid away over 11,000/. to 
members and their widows and the orphans, 
and last year 4ool. was paid in pensions : one 
member's widow, still living, had been paid 
over 30c/., having been practically kept for the 
greater part of her life. The Institution was 
not political in any form, nor did it take the 
part of any society ; it existed simply for the 
benefit of those members, or the wives or 
children of members, who were in need. 
While the Institution was carried on on those 
lines, architects, surveyors, and builders would 
heartily support it. 

Mr. John Beer, Secretary, in response, said 
that in the past year there had been steady 
Progress in their affairs. The Institution was 
established about sixty years ago, and the first 
year there was endowed a fund which 
amounted to 60/. That had gone on increasing 
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until it now reached the sum of 6,000/., but 
unfortunately it was not large enough for what 
they wanted to do, though it had enabled 
them to increase the amount of the pensions 
from time to time. <- For many years the maxi- 
mum pension the directors were allowed to 
grant was 123. per week to the men and 5s. 
per week to the women, but now, through 
the generosity of donors and subscribers, the 
rules had been altered so as to give the 
directors power to grant 17s. 6d. per week to 
the men and 7s. per week to the women. There 
were now five men pensioners, thirteen women, 
and eight children. It was hoped that before 
long it would be possible to give the men 1. 
a week, the women Ios., and each child 5s., 
and in that way make the closing years of life 
happier than they otherwise would be. Some 
years ago a boy became chargeable to the 
Institution and a grant was made. Shortly 
afterwards there was a vacancy in the Cale- 
donian School and the boy was elected ; but 
the Institution did not withdraw the grant, and 
next year, when the boy left the school, he 
would have 5ol. or 6o/. with which to make a 
Start in life. 

The toast of “The Architects and Surveyors” 
was then proposed by Mr. C. Wall. Inthe 
course of his remarks he said that architects 
were often placed in a very diflicult position, 
for as honourable men they found it no easy 
task to act impartially between the client and 
the builder. They desired to do right in that 
position, and they were not to be envied 
when the builder, say, felt he was not being 
quite fairly done by ; but taken as a whole 
they did their duty fearlessly and fairly. He 
had just read the report of a lecture by a 
lady on the subject of the desirability or other- 
wise of ladies entering the profession of archi- 
tecture*. If they did, he did not know what 
builders and builders’ foremen would do, and 
perhaps it was best not to contemplate sucha 
possibility ; bvilders and others, he was sure, 
would rather have matters remain as they were 
at present. He once had a lady traveller call 
upon him, and in view of the time she took 
trying io assure Fim he wanted something he 
did not want, he hoped never to see another. 
He hoped the architectural profession would 
show a bold front and would keep ladies from 
entering the profession. Architects were the 
artistic class of men, and the surveyors the 
measuring class, and builders liked surveyors 
who were well able to discharge their duties, 
which, as a rule, they did to the satisfaction of 
all parties. 

Mr. W. Woodward, who replied, said there 
was a community of interest between builders’ 
foremen and architects, for each of them tried 
to please the employer and do the best they 
could in that direction. The architect who 
neglected the opinion and assistance of builders’ 
foremen neglected assistance which was of 
the greatest value in carrying out a building 
contract. He always said to the foreman: 
“Here are the drawings and specifications ; 
whatever you can suggest which you think is 
an improvement, either in construction or 
otherwise, I hope you will suggest it to me, and 
I shall be thankful to you if you do.” He had 
got the greatest assistance in that way, fcr 
builders’ foremen often saw things in the 
carrying out of a work which could not occur 
to the busy architect. Builders’ foremen were 
useful in many ways, and architects were often 
thankful to them for the way in which they 
got over difficulties raised by District Surveyors, 
The same remarks applied to the County 
Council requirements (to satisfy which was 
oftena most difficult matter) and the require- 
ments of the sanitary inspector. As to clerks 
of works, he hoped they would always call 
attention at the earliest moment to any defect 
in material or workmanship they might notice, 
and not allow the work to proceed and cause 
trouble in the end. 

Mr. H. J. Gordon, in submitting the toast of 
“rhe Builders and Contractors,” said that 
architects who found a good builder and made 
a friend of him would find their work carried 
out well and successfully. With the toast he 
coupled the name of Mr. King, the President 
of the London Master Builders’ Association. 

Mr. King briefly responded, remarking that 
it was always pleasing to hear of a good 
feeling between the trade and the profession. 

Mr. J. Stapleton proposed “The Governors, 
Trustees, Donors, Honorary Subscribers, and 
Visitors,” and in the course of his remarks he 
showed how carefully the atrairs of the Insti- 


* See our issue for February 22. 
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With the toast was 
coupled the names of Mr. F. Higgs and Mr. F. 
Costigan. 

Mr. Higgs said what he had learnt of the 
Institution had been an eye-opener to him as 
to its character and stability. The Institution 


tution were managed. 


had been established sixty years and it had 
considerable funded property, but he thought 
they should enlarge their membership beyond 
what it was at present, otherwise the funds 
would go on increasing unreasonably. 

Mr. Costigan said the funds were adminis- 
tered in the best possible way and with the 
least expense. The Institution encouraged 
those who were disposed to help themselves, 
and all who could should help a society that 
was doing that. 

Mr. F. Hann then proposed the toast of 
“The Chairman.” 

The toast was received with musical honours, 
and the Chairman having replied, he proposed 
“The Press,” coupled with the name of our 
representative, who responded. 

During the evening subscriptions and 
donations to the amount of over 270l. were 


announced. 
oma paar 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. A. M. 
Torrance, Chairman, presiding. 


Loans. —On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Shoreditch Borough Council 14,66ol. for altera- 
tion to offices ; the Poplar Borough Council, 
5,630/. for paving works and 20,0001. for clec- 
tric light installation ; the Shoreditch Borough 
Council, 18,000/. for electric light installation ; 
the Wandsworth Borough Council, 7,000l. for 
street improvement; and the Hampstead 
Borough Council, 7,480/. for electric light 
installation. 


The Engincer’s Department.— The General 
Purposes Committee brought up a report con- 
taining the following recommendations :— 


“(a) That the Electrical Engineer (Mr. Rider) be 
removed from the engineer's department and be 
placed under the Tramways Manager. 

(b) That the following course of procedure in 
connexion with electrical tramways be approved, 
viz :— 

(i.) On the Tramways Manager submitting a pro- 
posal for a new tramway, or for the conversion of 
an existing tramway into an electrical tramway, the 
proposal shall be referred to the Chief Engineer for 
report as fo any widenings of streets, interfer- 
ence with sewers, pipes, or alterations to headway 
of bridges which may be involved. 

(ii.) The Chief Engineer shall prepare the plans 
and specifications for all roadwork, including the 
laying of tracks and the conduit construction in 
consultation with the Electrical Engineer as regards 
the electrical portion of the work, and shall be 
responsible for the proper carrving out of the work 
by the contractors, and on completion shall hand 
over the tramway to the Tramways Manager. 

(iii.) The Tramways Manager shall prepare the 
plans and specifications for all machinery in the 
generating and sub-stations, for the underground 
electrical cables, for overhead electrical equipment, 
and for the rolling stock, and shall be responsible for 
the proper carrying out of such work by the con- 
tractors. 

(c) That the technical work of the engineer's 
department be in future divided into three branches, 
viz. :— 

(i.) The Parliamentary, Improvements, &c., 
Branch (to include the water, highways, &c., 
branches, also the general drawing work and the 
duties at present devolving upon the Mechanical 
Engineert).— The branch to te under the supervision 
of Mr. Elwir. 

(ii.) The Main Drainage Branch—to be under the 
supervision of a new assistant engineer. 

(iii.) The Bridges, Tunnels, and Ferrics Branch.— 
To be under the supervision of an assistant engineer, 
it being understood that Jarge and important works 
may, during construction, be placed, if considered 
desirable, under the exclusive charge of an engineer 
specially engaged for that purpose. 

(d) That Mr. C. Elwin be styled ‘chief assistant 
enpineer, and that his salary be increased from 
ooi. to gool, a year, and subsequently by two 
annual instalments of 50}. to 1,ocol. a year, 

(e) That the salaries of the two assistant engineers 
in charge of the main drainage branch and the 
bridges branch be 800/. a year each.” 


Cost of Brickwork and the Works Department, 
—The Report of the Finance Committee on the 
cost of brickwork executed by County Council 
workmen, which was printed in the Builder for 
February 15, page 160, was then considered, 
and debated at considerable length, 

Mr. R. Williams asked for the mode of pro- 
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cedure adopted by the Committee in arriving | easy to say the number of bricks laid per | decrease in the prevalence of Overcrowding sin 
at the number of bricks laid per day. day 1891. s 


Lord Welby, Chairman of the Committee, | Mr. Stephen Collins said there was a great| We must, however, emphasise the fact that the 
said that the result was arrived at by taking the | difference in the brickwork of to-day com- T arrived at in this report are of a gener 
actual number of bricks used and dividing by | pared with that of some years ago, when dete bit se ee the particular results to pe 
the number of days, As to the actual number | rough bricks, covered with cement, were used. | the genera polaris iat p in all cases bear ont 
of bricks laid, the Sub-Committee who con-| Then it was possible to lay 1,000 bricks quite | decrease of svererowding ,Dove noted as to the 
sidered the whole matter had come to the con- | easily, but matters were different now, i 
clusion that they would not be justified in| especially as the hours of labour were eight Flashlights--The Local Government and 
stating the exact number laid. instead of ten. Gauge work could not be| Taxation Committee reported as folluws :-— 

Mr. Beachcroft said that in the Westing- | carried out in that rapid way. As to the cost | “We report, for the information of the Council, 
house power works now being erected, the} of brickwork, on a large asylum he knew | that on January 30 proceedings were taken by the 
number of bricks laid was 1,400 per man per|he was told that the brickwork had been | police under the Council's by-laws with reference to 
day. nearly 20/. per rod. As to the charge}? alleged flashlight at No. 1, Sloane-street, Chelsea, 
Mr. Burns asked if Mr. Beachcroft could tell | that men were encouraged to “go slow,” he yaa wes er to the effect that the light 
them the character of the bricks, the thickness | did not know much about bricklayers, but in panied pote brat poh A co eml pro- 
of the walls, whether mortar was used or ļ|connexion with the stonemasons he had Foi are lo ced hak fen ne eles in colour 
cement, and under what conditions the work | never heard of anything of that kind so far as grew again to fiaxinun intennity with aA Piep 


was carried out. Did that work resemble the | the Operative Society of Stonemasons was | apout four seconds of absolute darkness, and that, 
notwithstanding the gradual changes, the light was 


class of work found in a fire station or lunatic | concerned. 
asylum built by the Works Department ? Sır Arthur Arnold said he did not think any | dangerous, as horses were startled by it. Thede- 
Lord Welby said probably many members of | one reading the Report could feel satisfied with | fendants contended that the light was not a tash- 
the Council had heard from some one else the | it, but consideration must be given to the cir- | light within the meaning of the Council's by-law, 
number of bricks which ought to be laid per | cumstances of the case. Suppose the number | but the magistrate held that the light came within 
day per man, and when they based their |of bricks laid per day by the Council’s work- R vee a n pes “law, ‘altering suddenly in in- 
inquiries on such information, they did not|men had been stated, the number might be | Éter a pecaltn tf oan to traffic, As it was a 
: : ; : : , a penalty of 203. and 23s, only was im- 
consider whether the works were comparable. | taken by the men as a maximum; but he posed. The magistrate declined to state a special 
Captain Swinton said that the principal} thought the price per rod ought to have been | case, stating that he had given his decision pe ti 
charge made had not been answered—viz., | given, and if that information were supplied it] on a question of fact.” y 
that the Council must be held responsible for | would be quite easy to discover if the Council's] The Council adjourned at 7 o'clock. 


the development of the go-easy practices in| brickwork was being done with economy. 
the building trade generally. The members| There was no question as to the character of —1o nn 
of the Council were sent t t the | the Council’s brickwork, as had been proved at 

Samed aoe eS ee a E COMPETITIONS. 


whole of London, and not to make London |the special inquiry held some years ago, | 
the cockpit of Socialistic theories. The ques- | to the electrical-power works for the Westing- WORCESTER VICTORIA INSTITUTE EXTEN- 


tions really before them that day were f house Co. at Manchester, of course it was quite | sron.—At a special meeting of the Library and 
whether they were standing for honesty or |an easy matter for the :men to lay 1,200 bricks | Museum Committee on the 21st ult., Alderman 
dishonesty of work; were they standing for |in the foundations, which were of great thick- Harry Day presiding, it was decided to adopt 
true work or skulking; and whether they |ness; but it was a ditterent matter in building | the recommendation of a specially appointed 
were standing as a bracing force in London |the framework of windows for a fire-station, | Sub-committee for an extension of the In- 


industry or as a demoralising force. On |say, and 400 bricks would be a very good day’s | stitute, at an estimated cost of 6,000., to 
meet the demands upon the accommodation 


these points they had no information in the | work then. : 
Lord Welby, replying on the discussion, |in consequence of the rapidly increasing 


Report. 

Mr. Peel, M.P., said that, if the charges were | said the Committee came to the conclusion | number of students, and of the subjects 
true, the frankest way would be for the Com- | that they would probably give rise to a false | included in the syllabus, The City Council 
mittee to make a clean breast of it. He envied | impression if they stated what was the par-|are to be urged to sanction the proposal, and 
Lord Welby his forty years’ experience in the] ticular number of bricks laid so far as they | to suggest in what way the necessary funds 
Treasury, which enabled him to practise an | arrived at it. shall be provided, whether wholly or only in 
Oriental demeanour in bringing up so absurd] Ona division, the Report was carried by 87 | part by public subscription. After considerable 
a Report. He knew Lord Welby had a keen | votes to 20. discussion, it was decided to invite plans for 

Spitalficlds Market Bill.—The Parliamentary | the proposed new buildings from Worcester 


sense of humour, and must be quietly laughing | 
The Report | Committee recommended the Council to op- | architects, and from three students who, while 


up his sleeve at such a Report. 

simply consisted of shifty evasions, and not] pose the City of London (Spitalfields Market) | attending the institute classes, secured the 

one charge had been dealt with in a straight- | Bill. highest possible awards for this class of work. 

forward way. Mr. Beachcroft moved, and Mr. Sankey | Their names are A. G. Parker, A. J. Pitcher, 
Mr, R. Williams said he should be perfectly | seconded, an amendment to limit the opposition | and W, G. M. Thomasson. The existing build- 

satisfied with any bricklayer who laid from|of the Council to the question of securing ings were planned by a London architect. 


350 to yoo bricks a day, and he would like to | clauses to safeguard their rights. 
——+-4———— 


see people who cried “shame’’ try to Jay, or{| The Council divided—for the amendment, 
litt, that ber. T > 26 ; against, 86. E 
even lilt, that number here were many gains ARCHÆOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
BRITISH ARCH.EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—At 


things to do in bricklaying besides lifting up| The Committees recommendation was 
the bricks and putting them in position. adopted. 

Mr. Taylor said he was astonished thatsomuch | It was also decided to oppose the North |the meeting held on the 19th ult., Dr. W. de 
importance should be attached to the scribblers | Metropolitan Electric Supply Bill. Gray Birch, F.S.A. hon. treasurer, in the 
in the Times on questions of which they knew | Census Returns for 1901 as to Overcrowding.— | chair, Mr. A. R. Goddard, of Bedford, 
nothing. He suggested that the attack was| The Housing of the Working Classes Com- | exhibited a piece of Roman mortar found near 
organised by the brickmakers. It was true that | mittee reported as follows :— the site of the Roman villa se aaa Shadi 
bricklayers now laid fewer bricks than they] «yw a : unearthed in Greenwich Park. Dr. Winstone 
did twelve or thirteen years ago, but the hours seattle: etic chee the lee aria exhibited an elegantly shaped, wrought-iron, 
of labour had been shortened, and the class of | crowding in London generally and in the several | ornamental two branch candle-holder, 7 1n. 
work now demanded was very dilterent. No] metropolitan boroughs in tenements of less than | high, the branches measuring 3 in. across 
complaint was made as to workmen restricting | five rooms. As we were of opinion that the|from centre to centre, said to have been 
their output until they refused to continue | Council would desire to have any available informa- | found in the Thames, together with some 


tion on this important matter given at the earliest | ancient keys which were also exhibited. 
accounts of the 


scamping work at the bidding of their em- , si 
possible moment, the statistical officer has prepared | In the churchwarden’s 
Martin-in-the-Fields 


ployers. He challenged any one to say that Me aS F 

workmen now did not give better work than Be cine hood Soret ales oe ia r Royal Parish of St 

ever before, n ede 1e in‘orma- | from the year 1525 to 1603, there are numerous 
tion to be derived from the tables published. entries of receipts for lights at funerals, 


Mr. White pointed out that neither Mr. | p i ; ' : 
Taylor nor any previous speaker had denied | Farther and more detailed information will be| te" frst entry being for 4d. for small lights 
the statement as to the limit of 330 bricks per | enumeration districts in London are supplied to the | at the burial of a child. It was thought 
day. There ought to be no difficulty in saying | Council. We have given instructions for a copy of | that the branch in question was for the pur- 
whether or not that was right. It was an|the statistical officers’ report to be sent to each | pose of holding the small lights used on such 


extraordinary omission that no specific account | member of the Council, occasions. Mrs. Collier read a paper upon 
It appears from this preliminary report that in |“ St. Christopher, and some representations of 


had been kept of the cost of brickwork in the 1 this | 
Works Department. The whole result of the |1591 there were 831,008 persons living in 145.544 | him in English churches,” which was illus- 
operations of the Works Department showed teocmienis Ol less than five rooms. This gives an | trated by several engravings, etchings, and 
that the Council were not getting enough work | aVerage ot 299 persons per room. Tn 1yor there} coloured prints. It seems that St. Christopher 
l ot. bet , | were 720,099 persons living in 124,773 tenements . ie . 
jor the money, If the seventy clerks in the of less than tive rooms. This gives an averag may claim the distinction of being more 
Works Department at Belvedere-road could | 5f 5.x persons per room. Hoth the amount bac frequently represented in cathedrals, abbeys, 
not give them the prime cost of the brickwork, | fore, and the density of overcrowding in such tene- | and churches in this country than any other 
the sooner they got rid of them the better. If] ments appear to have been on the whole reduced, | Saint, excepting only St. Mary the Virgin. So 
far as Mrs. Collier's researches have gone she 


they got the prime cost, they could soon find | since 1591, except in the case of the Borough of . 
out how many bricks were laid per day. The] Stepney. With regard to tenements of more fhas discovered as many as 183 representations 


cost of brickwork per rod was from 14/. to 15/.,/than tive rooms, in 1891 there were 1,880,475 | of the subject in various parts of the country, 
and yet in a recent sewer at Woolwich by the | persons living in 308,918, such tenements, thus} chiefly as wall paintings. The paper dealt 
Works Department, in connexion with which TE an oana of a A T per R at length with the history, authentic and 
a , n [gol ere were ,050,752 persons living . . t the 

there had beena heavy Joss, the cost per rod, in 347.51 such tenements, thus giving an average apocryphal, of the Saint, and pointed out pa 
so they had heard, was 22/. It was true that in of 6-00 persons per tenement There appears, there- | C2US€ of the great popularity he received, 
brickwork there were various Classes of work, | fore, to have been an increase in bie Gaines ot | although for the first few centuries after “his 
but it was usual to have the work put together | tenements of more than five rooms, and an increase | death” he was treated with comparative 
neglect. Apparently there were not many 


and an average taken. The great question | in the number of persons occupying such tenements, ) ¢ 
was what was the cost per rod throughout but a decrease of ‘11 in the average number of | churches dedicated to St. Christopher ; there 
the work, and when that was found out it was This, again, points to a ! was, however, one in London (in Threadneedle- 


persons per tenement. 
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street) which was pulled down to make room 
for the Bank of England in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. In the discussion 
which followed the paper Mr. Gould, Mr. 
Patrick, Mr. Compton, the Chairman, and Mr. 
Goddard took part, the latter remarking that 
the churches at Bartlow in Essex, and Llant- 
wit in Wales are dedicated to St. Christopher. 


ed 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 

Tue London County Council on Tuesday 

dealt with the following applications under the 


London Building Act, 1894. The names of 
applicants are given between parentheses :— 


CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES. 


THE first of the Carpenters’ Hall Lectures this 
year on matters connected with building was given 
by Dr. J. A. Fleming, F.R.S., on Thursday last week, 
the subject chosen being “ The Transmission of Light 
and Electricity.” He began by giving an historical 
résumé of the methods of measuring the velocity of 
light, and pointed out that as early as 1675 Roemer 
had found that it was 186,000 miles per second. 
He had noticed that the eclipses of Jupiter's satel- 
lites always preceded their predicted times when 
the earth and Jupiter were on the same side of the 
sun, and happened later when they were on oppo- 
site sides; hence, knowing the diameter of the 
earth's orbit, it was easy to calculate the velocity of 
light. MM. Fizeau and Foucault had made actual 
measurements of the time light took to travel to a 
mirror some miles away and be reflected back, and 
their results corroborated Roemer's calculations. 
Thomas Young gave a conclusive proof that light 
was a form of wave motion, and not a substance, by 
showing that two rays of light when added together 
cap, in certain circumstances, produce darkness, a 
result which would be impossible if light was 
material. 

Dr. Fleming gave certain data, from which he 
calculated that the heat radiated per square foot at 
the sun’s surface was equivalent to burning 5o lbs. 
of coal per minute, whilst in the largest liners the 
amount of coal burnt per square foot of grate sur- 
face was only 50 Ibs. per hour. The question 
arises, How is all this heat produced in the sun ? 
If the sun were molten steel the heat would not 
last a week at the rate at which it is dissipated. 
If the earth were a ball of coal, and were dropped 
into it it would only last twenty hours, The only 
sufficient cause of the sun’s heat is that it is due to 
compression. It has been calculated that the sun 
is 16 in. smaller every day, but this rate of 
diminution would not be perceptible even in 10,000 
years. The horse power of the sunlight absorbed 
and wasted on the surface of the earth is 5,000,000 
per square mile. Hence the horse power developed 
at Niagara is nothing compared with the energy 
wasted on a few square miles of the earth's 
surface. 

The lecturer, after giving a clear description of 
the dispersion of white light into its primary colours 
and how all these coloured rays travel with the 
same velocity in the ether, went on to describe the 
invisible waves in the ether and how they can be 
detected. He pointed out how Hertzian waves 
always move in straight lines. Wax, glass, card- 
board, and wood are transparent to these rays, 
whilst silver paper, wire gauze, the human hand, 
and water are opaque to them. Striking experi- 
ments were shown to illustrate the reflection and 
refraction of these rays. The action of the coherer 
used to detect them was explained by saying that 
the radiations falling on the metal filings on the 
tube made it a conductor of electricity and hence 
enabled the battery to work through it and ring a 
bell. 

After explaining the atomic and molecular theory 
of matter, Dr. Fieming gave anaccount of Professor 
J. J. Thomson's discovery that atoms could be split 
up into corpuscles. 

Sir W. Crookes discovered that whenacurrent of 
electricity was passed through two platinum wires 
sealed into a vacuum tube a special kind of radiation 
comes away from the terminal where the current 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Fulham.—That the application of Mr. C. Thomas 
for the Council’s consent to his retaining for a 
further period the one story shop on the north side 
of Harwood-road erected by him beyond the general 
line of buildings be granted.—Consent. 

Hampsicad.— Buildings on a piece of land on the 
north-east side of Finchley-road and north-west 
side of Platt's-lane, Hampstead (Mr. C. H. B. 
Quennell for Mr. G. W. Hart).— Consent. 

Bow and Bromley.—The retention of a one story 
addition at the rear of No. 106, Campbell-road, Bow, 
abutting upon Fairfoot-road (Messrs. W. A. Hills 
and Son for Mr. C. Yates).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Pents at the entrances to seven 
houses on the east side of Brockley Rise, Lewisham 
(Mc. H. Lillywhite).— Consent. 

Lewisham.—Pents at the entrances to twenty- 
two houses on the north side of Stillness-road, 
Lewisham, between Brockley Rise and Crofton 
Park-road (Mr. H. Standen).—Consent. 

Lewisham.t—Two pents at the front and side 
entrances respectively of a dwelling house on the 
north side of Codrington Hill, Lewisham ‘Mr. J. 
Taylor).—Refused. 

Hampstead. — Thirteen dwelling-houses on the 
south-west side of Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, 
southward of Belsize-avenue (Mr. C. J. Bentley for 
Mr. J. C. Hill.) —Refused. 

Fulham.t—A building on the west side of Holy- 
port-road, Fulham, at the corner of Crabtree-lane 
(Mr. H. J. Greenham).—Refused. 

Lewisham.—A bank building on the south side of 
London-road, Forest Hill, at the corner of Dart- 
mouth-road (Messrs. Tolley & Son for the London 
& South Western Bank, Ltd.).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 

Fulham.—The retention of additions to the 
Walham-green Sanitary Laundry with the external 
walls at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of Garden-row, Fulham (Mr. 
A. Howard for Mr, A. Chubb).— Refused. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Marylebone, East.t—The rebuilding of Nos. 164 to 
182 (even numbers only), Oxford-street, St. Maryle- 
bone, abutting upon Winsley-street, Binstead-street, 
and Castle-street East (Mr. R. F. Atkinson and Mr, 
A.J. Gordon for Mr. S. J. Waring, jun.).—Consent. 

Finsbury, East.—Buildings on the sites of Nos. 
193 to 221 (odd numbers only), City-road. Shore- 
ditch, with external walls of such buildings at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Westmoreland-place, and in advance of 
the line of buildings in City-road (Mr. E. B. P Anson 
for the Governors of St. Kartholomew’s Hospital). 
Refused. 

Hackney, North.—Residential flats at the rear of 
Nos. ON, 70, 72, and 74, Albion-road, Stoke Newing- 
ton, to abut upon Church-path, and a pathway lead- 
ing therefrom to Albion-road (Mr. A. P. Osment).— 
—Refused. 

Deviations from Certified Plan. 


Paddington, South.—Deviations from the plan f 
cettified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 
of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed rebuild- 
ing of a stable, with living rooms over, on the site 
of No. 12, Connaught-mews, Edgware-road (Mr. P. 
Dollar for Mr. F. Verney).— Consent. 


puscles. If we havea metal cross hung inside a 
Crookes’ tube, then it will prevent some of the 
corpuscles striking the glass, and a dark shadow of 
the cross will be seen. If the cross be now shaken 
down, a bright shadow will be seen on the glass 
owing to the fact that the cross had previously pre- 
vented part of the glass from being bombarded by 
these corpuscles. The radiating stream from the 
cathode can be deflected by a magnet, and the 
material particles forming the stream are presentin 
every flame and in very hot bodies. 

Substances which have the power of giving out 
corpuscles by themselves are called radio-active. 
The best known and most powerful of these is 
radium. Every corpuscle is charged with negative 
electricity which cannot be separated from it; in 
fact it is thought that these corpuscles are negative 
electricity, and that an electric current is simply a 
procession of them. 

Light waves exercise a very slight pressure. 
Professor Lebedew, of Moscow, has recently 
measured the pressure of light, and found it to 
vary between 2} and 44 lbs. weight per square 
mile, depending on whether the substance is black 
or white. The sun’s corona is an electrical phe- 
nomenon ; it consists merely of corpuscles pushed 
out from the chromosphere by the pressure of light. 
In the same way the tail of a comet consists of cor- 
puscles, and the radiating pressure of light always 
keeps them pointing away from thesun. The Aurora 
Borealis and the Aurora Australis are made up of 
corpuscles, and the reason why they appear at 
the poles is that they are attracted there by the 
earth's magnetism. 

The lecturer concluded by giving some data 
about the power available on the earth for 
working machinery. He regretted that electricity 
was not more largely employed in coal mining in 
this country. In America 33 per cent. of the total 
coal output was raised to the surface electrically 
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Dwelling Houses on Low-lying Land. 


Deplford.—That the solicitor do prepare a licence 
under Section 122 of the Act to Messrs. Farquhar- 
son Brothers for the erection of a building on low- 
lying land at the junction of Lovelinch-street and 
Rollins-street, Deptford. —Consent. 

Deptford —That the solicitor do prepare a licence 
under Section 122 of the Act to Mr. F. J. Johnson 
for the erection of two cottages on low-lying land 
situate in Trundley’s-road, Deptford, at the corner 
of Candlonicetrect (Mr. W. Wilkinson on his behalf). 
~—Consent. 


*4* The recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities. i 


a a a a 
REREDOS, RAINHAM PARISH CHURCH, ESSEX.— 
On the 18th ult. a new reredos was dedicated in this 
church. The work is in oak, with very elaborately 
carved fifteenth century canopies, and the panels 
diapered in gold and colour. The work is from the 
studios of Messrs. Taylor & Clifton, of London. 


left the tube—this radiation is a stream of cor- |]. 


whilst in England only about r per cent. was so 
raised. The discourse was illustrated by many 
striking experiments, and was listened to by a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 


———4 ef a 


BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
THE twenty-first annual Report of this com- 


pany was held at the registered offices, 31 and 
32, Bedford-street, 
Wednesday, the 26th ult., the Chairman, Colonel 
Stanley G. Bird, presiding. The notice convening 
the meeting having been taken as read, the Secre- 
tary, Mr. R. S. Henshaw, read the minutes of the 
previous meeting. 


Strand, London, W,C., on 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 


Report and Balance-sheet, said he was glad to be 
able to point out the improved condition of the 
company. The funds at the beginning of this year 
were in excess of those at the commencement of 
last year. 
make with regard to paragraph three of the Report 
with reference to the reduction in the premium 
income, and that was: the directors had refused 
business because no amount of premium would 
cover some risks, and the best way was to cut them 
at once, 
company's assets were invested 
securities, and, like other securities, they had 
tumbled down ; but notwithstanding this fact the 
funds were in excess of those at the beginning of 
the year. He was pleased to be able to tell the 
meeting that a good rebate would be made to those 
who re-insured. It would be in excess of last year’s, 
and would, he thought, satisfy everybody. 


There was one remark he would like to 


He would also like to point out that the 
in gilt-edged 


Mr. Lascelles said he had much pleasure in 


seconding the adoption of the report and balance- 
sheet. 


Colonel Stewart Harrison drew the attention of 


the meeting to the small percentage of the working 
expenses and claims to the premium income, and 
thought great praise was due to the directors for 
the skill and care they devoted to the interests of 
the policyholders. 


The Chairman having put the vote, the report and 


accounts were unanimously adopted. 


The Chairman said on behalf of the directors and 


himself that he was very much obliged to Colonel 
Harrison for his kind words. The Directors devoted 
an immense amount of time to the management of 
the Company, and spared no effort to keep 
the claims and expenses as 
He hoped that during the current year they 
would be able to obtain a greater amount of new 
business, and thus spread the expenses over a larger 
area. 


low as possible. 


It was resolved that the Directors’ fees for the 


past year be 6ool. 


The following retiring Directors were re- 


elected :—Mr. J. Stevenson Jones, Liverpool; Mr. 
Wm. Southern, Manchester ; Mr. J. Howard Calls, 
London ; Mr. J. H. Marsden, Bolton ; and Mr. Wm. 
Sapcote, Birmingham ; and Mr. Chas, Fox was re- 
elected auditor. 


A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 


Chairman for presiding, and for his services during 
the past vear. 


Se ee 


BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
THE annual general meeting of this Institution 


took place on the 25th ult., when the report and 
balance-sheet for the past year were presented and 
adopted. Among those present were the outgoing 
President, Mr. George Appleton ; the incoming Pre- 
sident, Mr. Fredk. Lionel Dove ; the Treasurer, Mr. 
Edwin Brooks; Messrs. Amphlett, Desch, Gammon, 
Newling, Oldham, Parker, Stansfeld, and Turpin, 
members of Committee ; and John Austin, Secre- 


The report showed that the income was 607/., 


and that 530}. 5s. was paid in pensions and tol. in 
temporary relief. 
twenty-five, the largest number yet on the books at 
one time. Three orphans are also being maintained 
and educated in the Orphan Working School, 


The pensioners now number 


Haverstock Hill, N.W., having been elected to 


presentations purchased by the Institution. 


Mr. Appleton thanked the Committee for their 


great assistance during his year of office, and in- 


formed his successor that the position of President 
was almost a sinecure. 

The Committee, through Mr. Edwin Brooks, 
complimented Mr. Appleton on his successful year, 
and heartily thanked him for his kind services ; and 
Mr. Dove acknowledged the honour of election as 
President, and trusted at the end of the year to 
have earned the same thanks which had been so 
gladly given his predecessors. 

The motion for alteration of rule limiting the 
area of benevolence to the Metropolitan district 
was carried unanimously. 

It was announced that the annual dinner would 
be held at the Holborn Restaurant on April 22. 

ce a a a 
ASPHALT.—We are asked to mention that the 
Brunswick Rock Asphalt Paving Co. has been placed 
on the Admiralty and War Office list of asphalt 
merchants and paviors. 
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Sllustrations. 


FOUNTAIN, PALAZZO VECCHIO, 
FLORENCE, 

“HIE fountain in the courtyard of the 
Mi Palazzo Vecchio at Florence is interest- 
ing chiefly for its position and general 
grouping, the pose of the lions on either side 
being particularly striking. 

The-e are two of these fountains, one on 
either side of ore of the main Baebes A 


CHOIR STALLS, SAN GIORGIO 
MAGGIORE, VENICE. 


THE magnificent choir stalls in the Church 
of S. Giorgio Maggiore, at Venice, are the 
work of Albert de Brule, a Fleming, and were 

ted in the year 1598. 

The anced remarkable both for its rich- 
ne3s of detail and delicacy of execution and 
exhibits all the consummate skill in workman- 
ship and design whichibelongs to that period of 
Italian architecture. The most interesting por- 
tion is the work on the panels at the back of 
the upper row of stalls, representing scenes in 
ihe life of St. Benedict. 

The churchr—one of Palladio’s—stands on an 
island at the eastern point of the Guidecca, and 
it is from the tower of this church that the best 
general view of the city of: Venice can be 
obtained. cok. C, W.S. 
EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY'S NEW 

PREMISES, MANCHESTER. 

THE Eagle Insurance Co. are erecting new 
premises, as shown by our view, in Cross- 
street and K'ng-street, Manchester. 

The building is being erected in Culling- 
worth stone from plinth to cornice. The crest 
of the company, an eagle, surmounts the 
ceatral pediment in Cross-street. Green slates 
ure to be used. 


There are fireproof floors throughout. 
The ground floor is being used for shops 


only, each of which has a basement connected | tions, where the length of the beam is 6 ft., 


with it. The first floor is to be chiefly occupied 
by the premises of the insurance company, and 


the remainder of that floor and the second and | Shaped, and have milled surfaces which bear | and lattice girders, which carry the walls and 


evenly on the top and bottom flange of the |also the floor girders, is clearl shown it 
The architects for the building are Messrs, | beams. The grillage beams rest on the top of | detail at D, &c., on Sheet IV. 


third floors are to be oftices for letting. 


Chas. Heathcote & Sons, of Manchester, and 
the contractors are Messrs. Southern & Sons. 


STEEL STRUCTURE OF HIGH BUILD- 
INGS IN AMERICA. 
In further reference to the paper on archi- 


tectural and constructional engineering read 
before the Architectural Association by Mr: 


A feature of the exterior is the | \ 
continuous balcony running above the shop deep by 5 ft. long, which are separated by | stresses due to wind. 
windows, and carrying a wrought-iron railing. distance pieces. In the foundation in question | way of jointing the different 
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“SCALE OF 
4/0 


FEET. 
20 n 


T. C. Cunnington, and published in our issue |require any particular description, as the con- 
of January 25, we now give two sheets of {struction is very clearly shown, They all hav 
details of the steel construction as carried out | the flange angles ł in. apart to allow an 
upon the Park-row Building, New York,|means of attaching the cast-iron 


sills. These girders are connected at theto 


and bottom flanges to angle pieces on the 
The structure is carried entirely on piles | columns. 


U.S.A., with some further particulars in regard 
to the building. 


driven into a sand foundation to a depth of 
about 20 ft. There are about 3,500 piles used 
in the construction. 


bark left on. 


does not exceed 16 tons. 


working outwards, while the rows are about 
24 in. apart, centre to centre. 
cut off below the level of ground water, or at 
34 ft. 4 in. below the level of the kerb in Park- 
row. From 12 in. to 16 in. is excavated around 
the head of each pile, which space is filled in 
with concrete, composed of 1 part Portland 
cement, 2 parts sand, and 5 parts broken 
stone, not more than 24 in. cube. The con- 
crete is levelled up flush with the heads of the 
piles. Upon the top of the concrete are laid 
granite blocks to receive the brick footings 
which carry the grillage beams, as shown. 
Most of the columns rest on distributing 
girders, each girder carrying, as a rule, two 
columns, though in one case there are as many 
as four columns on one girder. 

A typical distributing girder is shown in 
detail No. 1 (Sheet I.), together with the 
grillage beams and granite coping blocks 
underneath them. This girder supports 
columns Pi and P2, each of which carries 
about: 1,100 tons, so that the girder itself sus- 
tains a load of about 2,200 tons. It is 26 ft. 
long and 8 ft. deep, and has four web plates, 
each 4 in. thick. There are four angles, 6 in. 
by 6 in. by ģ in. on each flange, together with 
| six flange plates (three top and three bottom), 
| each 2 ft. 8 in. wide by ? in. thick. The girder 

is carried upon thirty-hve steel joists, 12 in. 


| there are four of these distance pieces between 
| every two beams, but in some of the founda- 


there are six distance pieces between every | cellar to the roof. 


|two beams. The distance pieces are‘ box- 


the granite caps and are bedded on cement. 


Box and lattice girders are used for connecting | column in order to support the 
the columns at the walls, and they are attached | girder where they abut against the pam 
to the columns in such a way as to make the | These brackets are stiffened by verti a) 
connexions as stiff as possible in order that they | which bear up against their unders®y” 
may do service as vertical wind bracing. magi 
Great lateral stiffness is given tothe building in |an angle bracket riveted to the side 0f 


this way. 


_ One of the typical latiice girders is shown|and in an inverted position in re 
in. detail No, 3 (Sheet IV.), but it does not’ latter. 


Digitized by Google 


, lt ur 


Plan. 


They are of round |the distributing girder. Columns Pr asd P 
American spruce, free from knots, with the|being similar, column Pr has been taken a 
They are from 10 in. to 14 in. in| descriptive of both. 
diameter at the head, and the load on each | drawing No. 4, are of box construction, and are 

They are driven at| built up of plates and angles and ned 
from 16 in. to 18 in. apart, centre to centre, | according to the load they have to carry bythe 
commencing at the centre of each group and | addition of plates, as shown in the cross set 


The heads are | efficient means of varying the sectional areadl 
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Some of the main columns carry abot 
1,100 tons on the lower length, which rests on 


The columns, deta 


tions on drawing. This forms a simple and 


the column without materially altering is 
radius of gyration, and enables a great number 
of plates of one standard size to be used in 
different columns, thus reducing very mate- 
rially the cost of manufacture. The bottom 
length of the column, where it rests on the 
distributing girder, has a flange plate at right 
angles to its axis, which plate is securely 
riveted to the body of the column with angles 
by means of a double line of rivets; whilea 
its upper end, where the next column lengt 
cst it has angles forming a flange, but no 
plate. 

The ends of the two lengths of columns are 
faced, so that they bear truly one on the othe, 
and are riveted together through each 
In addition to this there are two splice 
one on each side of the column, as 
These plates are firmly riveted to the lower 
length of column in the shops, but the part 
projecting above the top is riveted to its met 
length of column above when erected on 
site of the building. Theserivets pass 
the splice plates and the sides of the column: 
This forms a very strong joint, and is preler- 
able to the method of fixing by means of the We 
angles alone, as it makes the whole column 
much stiffer and better able to resist the 
It will be seen that this 
lengths of the 
column is adopted from the bottom to the ‘of 
so that the combined lengths are f ra 
one united whole, which extends from 


fixing the bos 


The method of carrying and 


of tt 
coat of ie 


angle brackets are riveted to the 


thus form a very strong sup 


column some distance above the de pr 
were 
The distance etween these aasma 


E 
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to the depth of the girder, which abuts 
amet the olam at this point, and when the 
girder is in position its upper flange is riveted 
to the upper angle in such a way as to add 
lateral stifness to the building. In some of 
the other lengths of columns the brackets 
which carry the girders are formed of plates as 
well as angles, but in almost every case the 
girders are riveted through the upper flange to 
angle brackets on the columns. 
All the abutting surfaces of the columns are 
planed to an even bearing. 


Books. 


Laxton's Builders’ Price 
Eighty - fifth Edition. 
Directories, Limited, 
High Holborn, W.C. 


A FTER an existence of eighty-five years 


Book for 
London : 
182, 


1902. 
Kelly’s 
183, and 184, 


this work must command our respect, 


i 


AS if only for its age; but in addition 
to this claim on the score of age, it is also satis- 
factory to note that in its later years it has much 
improved both in size and quality. How much 
this is due to the severe competition of its 
younger contemporaries it would be unkind 
to suggest. Still, the fact remains that the 
edition now before us well sustains its cha- 
racter, and justifies its existence as far as it is 
possible for a price book to do so, The un- 
eventful year that has just passed has made 
necessary no very marked revision in the 
prices, but we are pleased to see that what was 
necessary has been done with care and dis- 
cretion. We have tested sundry of the prices 
taken haphazard from different trades, and find 
thaton the whole they present a fair average, 
although it is difficult to start with a definite 
standard, “circumstances” in this connexion 
“altering cases” to a very great extent. 

The ‘‘ Adaptation of a Price Book to Varying 
Rate of Wages” has served through two rises 
in wages after it was first wriiten, to the utter 
confusion of anybody attempting to use it. 
We have called attention to this in previous 
reviews. It may not be a very important 
chapter, but if it is to be inserted at all, it 
should at least be correct. However, it would 
not be a severe loss to the book if the “ Ex- 
amples” were omitted altogether, as without 
these the method would be perfectly obvious 
to any one with a spark of intelligence. 


Berinondscy: its Historic Memories and Asso- 
clations, By EDWARD T. CLARKE. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1902. 

THIS volume forms a cheap edition of an in- 

teresting work, of which the first eight chapters 

(one half of the book) relate to “ Monastic 

Bermondsey,” the remaining four chapters 

being devoted to the story of ‘ Bermondsey 

House and its occupants,” and an account of 

the locality in more modern times. Whilst 

treating his theme in a painstaking though 
somewhat discursive manner, the author has 
not failed to consult several local authorities— 
including Mr. G. W. Phillips, Dr. Rendle, Mrs. 

Boger, and others—and gives copious extracts 

from their writings. 

_ The Domesday Survey cites Bermondsey, 

in Brixton hundred, as held by the King, 

and before him by Earl Harold, and 
mentions its new and handsome church. 

The Abbey of the Holy Saviour had its 

origin in a priory founded in 1082 for 

a band of Benedictine monks, brought from 

Cluny, upon whom Aylwin Child bestowed 

some rents in the City of London, in addition 

to the Cowyk, or Quickbury, manor given by 

Richard, who is described as brother of 


` Gundred, daughter of the Conqueror and wife 


of William de Warenne. King William II. 
surrendered to the priory his Royal manor 
there; other benefactions quickly followed, 
and at Richard II.’s request Pope Boniface IX. 
erected (1399) the priory into an abbey, which 
under favour of succeeding sovereigns attained 
to great wealth and importance. In later 
years, however, the revenues declined, and at 
the surrender in 1537 of Abbot Wharton the 
official valuation computed the income of the 
abbey to be 474/. 148. 4d., though Burnet 
in his “ History ot the Reformation” says, “It 
Was valued at 548/., and so fell not within the 
Act.” Sir Thomas Pope, who, by the way, 
received the surrender of St. Albans, but saved 
that abbey church from being pu'led down, 
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held the lucrative office of Treasurer of the 
Court of Augmentations. To him and his wife, 
On August 30, 1541, Sir Robert Southwell, 
Master of the Rolls, to whom the site of the 
abbey had been granted on July 8 of that same 
year, conveyed the property in fee, under a sale 
afterwards confirmed by letters patent. There- 
upon Pope proceeded to pull down the church 
and most of the conventual buildings, and 
with the materials built for himself a house 
which with its gardens, orchards, pasture land, 
ponds, and soon, covered abouttwenty acres. On 
the other hand he applied a portion of his 
gains to the building and endowment of 
Trinity College, Oxford. After Pope’s death at 
Clerkenwell Priory, in 1559, his property in 
Bermondsey was acquired by Thomas 
Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex, and Lord Cham- 
berlain, who lived there in great state. He 
had been the faithful servant of the Queen, 
and she visited him there a few days betore he 
died on June 9, 1593; his widow, Frances, a 
daughter of Sir William Sidney, founded 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

We will now turn to what constitutes a 
pleasing feature of Mr. Clarke’s work—the 
humerous and well-chosen illustrations, some 
of them being reproductions from the views 
and plans in Wilkinson’s “ Londina Ilustrata.” 
fhe manor house, it is true, quickly dis- 
appeared ; its site, however, is yet clearly 
represented by Bermondsey-square, corres- 
ponding with the former great court of the 
abbey. To the east is Long-walk, over part 
of which, and of the ground bounded by 
Grange-walk on the south, stood a palace of 
King William I., his successor, and our earlier 
Plantagenet kings. Until 1805 remained the 
North Gate, together with adjoining portions 
of the monastic buildings, and a view is also 
given of the West Gate as it appeared in 
1777. The situations of the gates, and of the 
abbey church, are plotted in the ground plan, 
made in 1679, and published by Wilkinson in 
1822. There are views, too, of the hall, and 
other parts of the manor-house built by Pope, 
showing details after the Tudor style ; Jamaica 
House, at the end of Cherry Garden-street ; 
the Parish Church of St. Mary Magdalen 
(rebuilt in 1680 and restored by G. Porter in 
1830) ; and various modern public buildings 
the architects of which are not named. Mr. 
Clarke supplies an index. 


The Pavement Masters of Siena (1369-1562). 
By ROBERT H. HOBART Cust, M.A. 
George Bell & Sons, 


THIS book will be found a useful guide by 
those who, having the opportunity, have also 
the patience, to study the pavement of Siena 
Cathedral. Considered in relation to the 
great building, as a part only of a whole, and 
as a part also where subordination is demanded 
rather than emphasis, the pavement is a 
discord. The attention of the spectator is 
arrested and his sense of urchitectural values 
dissipated, by this dominant note beneath his 
feet. 

Eager in display, and reckless of purpose, 
nothing illustrates more clearly the entangle- 
ments into which the Italian Renaissance was 
hurried. Yet the pavement is of unquestioned 
interest as a historical relic, and possesses all 
the ingenuity, and some of the charm, of the 
period to which it belongs. So far, therefore, 
it is not unworthy of the labour which Mr. 
Cust has expended upon its analysis. 


Sanitary Engineering: A Practical Manual of 
Town Drainage and Sewage and Refuse 
Disposal, By FRANCIS Woop, A.M. Inst.C.E,, 
Borough Survevor of Fulham. London: 
Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd. 1902. 


TuIs work is the latest addition to the series 
known as “Griftin’s Scientific Text-Books.” 
The author claims to “have commented upon 
many subjects in... . an original manner,” 
and we have no hesitation in allowing 
the claim, but we are hardly disposed 
to admit that all his “opinions and criti- 
cisms” are “the outcome of the most 
careful and deliberate inquiry and thought.” 
In Article 218 it is written: “There are 
other cases where the outlet is into the sea 
at a point just below the low water level. 
In these the sewage has to be retained in a 
chamber during the period the tide is coming 
in... . Some six and a half hours. It will, 
therefore, be scen that the sewage only flows 
on and during the etb-tide.” In the next 
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article the author proceeds “in an original 
manner” to suggest that, instead of the 
chamber, a coil of sewers might be con- 
structed at one side of the outlet sewer. A 
diagram is given in illustration of this sug- 
gestion, and, if it were called an elevation 
instead of a plan, it would serve equally well 
as an illustration of a coil of heating pipes on 
the one-pipe system. The main is lettered 
D ABC; at A is the branch for the coil 
E F G H, which returns to the main at the 
point B. The author’s description can now 
be understood. “When the tide begins to 
flow, the sewage is turned into the sewer 
A E FGH, and by the time it reaches B the 
tide is on the ebb... . This sewer might be. 
made with such an inclination as would keep 
it self-cleansing.”” If this suggestion is “ the 
outcome of the most careful and deliberate 
inquiry and thought,” then a little less care 
and deliberation would probably give better 
results. With a sewage-velocity of 2 ft. per 
second—the smallest allowed by the author in 
Art. 146—the length of the coil of sewers 
would have to be nearly nine milcs in order 
that 6’; hours migkt be occupied by the flow 
from Ato B! 

Nearly five years ago Mr. Wood contributed 
an article to an engineering paper ; for hisown 
sake, he ought to have left it there. It bristles 
with errors, as the author himself will find by 
checking the calculations on pp. 175-6. 
Perhaps the following equation may be of 
service :—Let «x = discharge of sewage in 
gallons, containing I'5 grains of albuminoid 
ammonia per gallon, y = discharge of river in 
gallons, containing ‘of grain of alb. am- 
monia per gallon, and let it be required to find 
the proportions in which + and y must be 
mixed in order to obtain a liquid containing 
of grain of alb. ammonia per gallon,— 
then (r wv 1°5) + (yx ‘OI) = (x + 7) x 04, 
From this we find that y = 48°6 «v, a very 
different result from that obtained by Mr. 
Wood. This, however, is only one of the 
errors in this series of calculations. 

We can now, without fear of offending our 
architectural readers, quote Mr. Wood’s 
opinions about them: * Architects, as a rule, 
have no special knowledge as to drainage 
matters, so that it is better that he [sic] should 
confine himself to laying out the estate from a 
commercial standpoint, and put the drainage 
operations into the hands of the competent 
civil engineer who is acting for the local 
authority. The author has, in many cases, 
suggested new routes for the sewers, better 
inclinations, altered the dimensions, given 
details of manholes and lampholes, corrected 
specifications,’ &c. Exactly. Architects are 
under the thumbs of these competent 
civil engineers acting for the local 
authority, and must do as they are 
told, not as they think best. Imagine two 
main parallel streets with cross streets running 
from one to the other. In a certain town, 
engineer the first required the sewers in the 
cross streets to commence at the building line 
of the upper main street; engineer the second 
insisted on these sewers commencing in the 
sewer manholes in the upper main street, in 
order to promote a circulation of air throughout 
the sewerage system; engineer the third 
would have none of this, and suggested that 
the sewers in the cross streets should com- 
mence 12 ft. from the upper main street. The 
architects did as they were ordered—“ for 
sufferance is the badge of all our tribe.” 

As Mr. Wood has made so many valuable 
alterations in architects’ plans, we hoped to 
learn a great deal from his chapter on house- 
drainage, but our hopes were soon dashed to 
the ground. On page 51, he gives the 
drainage plan of arow of houses; the base- 
ments of three houses have gullies in the 
centre, and drains from them are laid under 
the floors to a double junction under the 
middle house, whence a single drain or “sewer `’ 
(without intercepting trap) 1s laid to the main 
sewer in the street. 

Mr. Wood has succeeded in gathering to- 
gether a great amount of useful information 
on sanitary engineering; the reader will 
find chapters on hydraulics, retaining wails, 
house and land drainage, sewers, sewage 
pumping, trade refuse, sewage disposal, refuse 
destructors, and other branches of the subject, 
but the work is marred by printer's and author’s 
errors, and cannot be regarded as a “ text- 
book ” for students, although older practitioners 
will doubtless tind it suggestive and useful for 
reference. There is a good index, and the 
work contains 181 illustrations. 
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Well-Boring for Water, Brine, and Oil: a 
Manual of Current Practice. By C. ISLER, 
Hydraulic Engineer. London : E. & F, N. 
Spon. 1902. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the remarkable activity 
displayed by public bodies in all parts of the 
country for the improvement of water sup- 
plies, the demand for private sources of supply 
seems to show no signs of diminution. Deep 
wells, of the kind with which Mr. Isler is pro- 
fessionally associated, are increasingly popular 
amongst various classes of the community, 
because they afford ample and pure supplies 
at a-minimum cost. Local Authorities and 
water companies are largely dependent upon 
wells to enable them to meet the requirements 
of consumers, public institutions are very fre- 
quently supplied by wells on their grounds, and 
in many country houses and industrial estab- 
lishments the adoption of deep wells is practi- 
cally indispensible. The architect, whose 
reputation for encyclopzedic knowledge still 
remains, has naturally a good deal to do with 
well-boring. To him, therefore, Mr. Isler’s 
book will be welcome ; and doubly so because 
it is written by a practical expert. 

In the first chapter the author discusses a 
few necessary ‘ geological considerations” 
with commendable brevity, and in the second 
he disposes of “dug wells” within the limits 
of five pages. With his remark that no regret 
need follow the gradual dying out of the “sunk” 
well we quite agree. Indeed, what we have to 
regret is that so many of them remain in coun- 
try districts for the distribution of diluted 
manure, sewage, and graveyard products 
under the guise of drinking water. After the 
above preliminaries are dismissed, the author 
settles down to his own special subject. The 
simplest and cheapest type of well is that 
formed by the driven tube. It is particularly 
Suitable for depths of from 50 to roo ft., in 
strata not composed of actual rock. As a 
general rule, the water rises to within “ lifting” 
distance of the pump, but sometimes it be- 
comes necessary to drive a larger tube well, 
sinking the working barrel of the pump to the 
proper depth. In other cases, the tube is driven 
from thebottom of an old dug well,thus enablin g 
the owner to discontinue a polluted for a pure 
source of supply. The descriptions and illus- 
trations given by Mr. Isler form a serviceable 
guide to the successful making of driven tube- 
wells to suit all these cases. The succeeding 
chapter, dealing with “ bored tube-wells,” con- 
tains over thirty illustrations of well-boring 
tools, as well as several diagrams showing 
different arrangements of plant required for 
work of the kind. The well-borer is a man of 
infinite patience, and his mechanical equip- 
ment resembles that of the dentist in variety. 
He selects one instrument for clays, another 
for gravels, others for solid strata; he has 
circular chisels for trimming the hole true 
and vertical, spring chisels for enlarging 
bore-holes below the pipes, shells for 
extracting débris, worm -nose shells for 
loose soils, water shells for preparatery testing, 
and a variety of auxiliary appliances. He 
provides a crow’s-foot for recovering broken 
rods, a bellbox for recovering rods when the 
top joint is left on, a worm for recovering 
broken tools, and expanding tools for the ex- 
traction of broken or faulty pipes. Armed with 
these aids, and , the faculty of discovering from 
almost imperceptible signs what is going on 
out of sight far below the surface, the well- 
borer carries out his operations with imperturb- 
able perseverance. Down below things 
do not always go on happily, for in addition 
to the mishaps suggested in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, various hindrances are 
to be expected unless the most watchful 
care be exercised. The author does not 
express the difficulties of well-boring in any 
direct way, but they may be inferred from his 
eminently practical exposition of the operations 
involved, The chapter concludes with approxi- 
mate prices for borings in different kinds of 
soil, and for sets of tools for borings up to 
500 ft.in depth. Some interesting particulars 
of the Kind-Chaudron system—a modification 
of that employed in connexion with the well- 
known Passy well—are contained in Chapter V., 
and other chapters are occupied with the Dru 
and the Mather & Platt deep boring systems, the 
American rope-boring system, and deep boring 
with diamond drills, The volumeconcludes with 
an account of methods of raising water, and 
we are glad to see that due prominence is 
given to the “air-lift ” system, a method exten- 
sively used in the United States, coming 
rapidly into use on the Continent, but, as too 
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often happens, comparatively unknown in this 
country. Our readers may therefore be the 
more interested in the description of the air- 
lift installation at Hyde Park-court, Knights- 
bridge. 

Mr. Isler’s little book may incidentally bring 
his own firm into prominence, but it is written 
in thoroughly impartial style, and quite 
deserves its title as “a manual of current 
practice.” 


in the North, and it is generally accepted zs 
being one of the most reliable appliances of 
its kind. The catalogue now before us Sets 
forth in the lucid, and effective style s% 
thoroughly understood in the “States,” a great 
variety of the uses to which the Foster 
specialties may be put. Prices are quoted in 
most cases, but it is rather a drawback that no 
address in Great Britain is given whence the 
goods may be obtained. 

The United Telferage Company of New 
York send us a series of circulars relating to 
their automatic electric conveyors. As many 
of our readers are aware, a similar system hag 
been in operation for many years in the 
Victoria Station, Manchester, for the transpor- 
tation of luggage and parcels from one plat. 
form to another. The apparatus is really of 
unlimited application, and the circulars’ we 
have received illustrate its uses in man 
different industries, and notably in the trans. 
portation and distribution of building materials 
and constructional supplies. 

Messrs. Herbert Morris & Bastert, of Lough- 
borough, send us their list of hand overhead 
travelling cranes. These are illustrated in 
many different sizes, and the special aim of 
the firm is to make cranes in quantities of fifty 
to a hundred at a time with the objects of 
giving good value and of ensuring prompt 
delivery. Further it is stated that from 300 to 
400 cranes are always kept in stock. This way 
of doing business is certainly commendable. 

Messrs. Hobbs, Hart, & Co., of London, 
send us their price-list of safes, doors, cash 
and deed boxes—a volume of about ninety 
pages. Amongst safes illustrated, the “sec. 
tonal” type is the most noteworthy, as the 
method of construction makes it possible for 
large safes to te erected in positions to which 


Redgrave's Factory Acts: The Factory Acts, by 
the late Alexander Redgrave, C.B. Eighth 
Edition, by H. S. SCRIVENER and C. F. LLoyn, 
Barristers. London: Shaw & Sons, and 
Butterworth & Co. 1902. 
REDGRAVE’S Factory Acts has long been a 
well-known work, and probably the editors of 
this editionfare wise in retaining the old title. 
But the important Factory and Workshops Act, 
I9go1, has so altered the form of the law and 
added so many details that this is practically a 
new work. The editors have carried out their 
work with care and skill, and unquestionably 
the book will retain its old reputation. The 
attention of our readers should be specially 
directed to Section 105, which contains the 
application of certain provisions to buildings, 
and re-enacts so much of Section 23 of the Act 
of 1895 as relates to buildings. 


The Law Relating to Factorics and Workshops, 
and the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. 
With Appendix. By Evans AUSTIN, M.A., 
Barrister. Second Edition. London : Knight 
& Co. 1901. 

THIS is a work of the same kind as that of 

Redgrave ; it is, however, not quite so ator 

in form or quite so fullin notes. It is, how- 

ever, a Baud: serviceable book. As the price is | $00-¢ of the ordinary an p be con- 

not stated, either on the book or ‘by theļ|Veyed. The Ee A t “tl a evoted y 

publishers, we cannot say if it is cheaper than oe sana aaea tro OOS EPIN 

its friendly rival. We are surprised that gei es bedie Condi Londonai 
publishers of editions of important and lengthy ihat Tal em eailed e cai te 
statutes do not give some means for a pur-| US {elt lst ot en Th diit 

chaser to note up his book, either by some bit E a aye Sere 

ete mie ae ene ce See several varieties with close brazed and welded 

better than man joints of both light and heavy gauges, the 
y: latter being screwed with gas thread. The 

“ Papristeel” conduit, of light gauge, but 

with an impervious lining, is recommended 

for damp positions. The list also includes 
particulars of junction boxes and kindred 


fittings. 
E e. cel ea 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE INCORPORATED ASSO- 
CIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS. 
Vol. XXVII. Edited by Thomas Cole. (F. and 


F. N. Spon.) 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS AND HOW TO PRO- 


The “Electrician” Wireman's Pocket-Book. 
Edited by F. C. RAPHAEL, A.M.LE.E. 
London : The “ Electrician ” Publishing Co., 
Ltd. 1902. 

THIS pocket-book is of a very convenient size, 

and contains those tables, instructions, and 

diagrams which are almost indispensable to 
the electrician. With the exception of tke 
sections on underground lines and house- 
wiring estimates there is nothing very novel in 


the work. The editing has been extremely 
well done, and we think that no one engaged | cure THEM. By G. G. M. Hardingham. Second 
in the electrical industry will regret purchasing | Edition. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.) 


DEMOCRACY. By Sidney and 


INDUSTRIAL 
Two volumes in 


Beatrice Webb. New Edition. 


one. (Longmans.) ` 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. By Edmund March 


Wheelwright. (Rogers & Manson, Boston, U.S.A. 
219.) 
———t MMMM 


Correspondence. 


CHELSEA BATHS COMPETITION. 


Sır —We desire to enter a protest against 
the decision of the Chelsea Council to alter the 
award made by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., in 
this competition, and place the designs Nos. 
21 and 45 in different relative positions of 
merit. , 

We have seen the exhibition of drawings, 
and we consider that the award of Mr. Norman 
Shaw, placing the design No. 21 first, was an 
eminently fair one and which we coul 
heartily endorse. , 

We are further of opinion that the design 
No. 45 was quite unworthy of the first place. 

HENRY T. HARE. 
LANCHESTER, STEWART, & RICKARDS. 


this work. All the tables are up to date, and 
nearly all the methods given are those prac- 
tically employed by the best firms. 


ee pe ees 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. MOFFATT & EASTMEAD, of London, 
send us a copy of their catalogue of lifts, 
hoists, cranes, &c., for various purposes. A 
special feature to which attention is directed in 
the catalogue, is that all the elevators, lifts, 
and hoists designed by the firm are fitted with 
safety self-sustaining shafts. There are several 
useful sectional drawings of buildings, show- 
ing different methods of applying electric and 
hydraulic passenger and goods lifts. 

The Farnley Iron Co., of Leeds, send 
us a very interesting and well illustrated 
brochure, entitled “ Farnley Iron Described,” 
and at the end a price list of plates, bars, &c., 
is loosely inserted. People of the present day, 
who live in what is frequently called the “steel 
age,” are sometimes tempted to forget that 
puddled iron is still in request for various in- 
dustrial purposes. Being makers of Yorkshire 
iron, and not makers of steel, the Farnley Co. 
is naturally interested in drawing attention to 
the special advantages possessed by puddled 
iron for work in which forging and welding 
are necessary, but the facts adduced in the 
book are fairly put, and deserve consideration. 

The Foster Engineering Co., of Newark, 
U.S.A., send us their catalogue of reducing 
valves and other specialties for steam, water, 
gas, or air. The Foster reducing valve has 
already been popularised in this country by 
the agency of a well-known engineering firm 


COMPETITIONS. 


SIR,—Mr. Sidney Smith, the assessor for the 
Hull Art School competition. has certainly a claim 
to the gratitude of all those who competed for 
having endeavoured to reduce their labours to a 
minimum ; or at least to such a minimum as the 
unfortunate conditions that now govern competi- 
tions allowed of. 

Nevertheless, although the work is quoted as 
having been reduced to the smallest possible 
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amount, competitors had to provide complete plans, 
four elevations, and a 4-in. detail drawing of a por- 
tion of the elevation. 

True, the aVR could be rough ; but does the 
saving between this and careful work amount to 
very much after all? Has not the time really 
arrived when for technical subjects at all events— 
I do not say monumental work—complete plans 
in pencil would suffice for the preliminary stage ? 
Among such technical subjects I include baths, 
libraries, schools—art, board, and technical— 
hospitals, and even in some cases municipal 
buildings. 

If plans only were submitted, as I suggest, for a 
preliminary competition, the six best could then be 
asked to further develop their scheme, and the un- 
successful majority thus saved endless time and 
labour ; labour, too, which in many cases is, I fear, 
totally misapplied from the first. 

The objection may be urged that ‘plans might be 
selected that, although good in themselves, would 
be hopeless from an elevational point of view. 
But a competitor would naturally assure himself of 
the possibilities that his scheme afforded for proper 
treatment, before submitting it, and yet at the same 
time be saved the labour of the reproduction, or at 
all events until there was at least some hope of his 
efforts being crowned with success. Would not 
again such a method really be a stimulus for obtain- 
ing better results in the end ? 

I should like to see some strong assessor urge 
upon his committee the desirability of giving a trial 
to the system I have thus roughly mapped out. 

If by proving successful it so became general, he 
would, I am sure, have earned the thanks of the 
ever increasing number to whom the gamble of a 
competition—for it is often really nothing more 
—will always prove attractive, and yet often 
enough so very disappointing. 

H. LIONEL THORNELY. 

Manchester. 


SIR—I am sure that Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith’s 
letter, published io your number of the 22nd ult, 
has been read with pleasure by members of the 
profession. 

In the interests of both committees and competi- 
tors it is to be hoped that the time is not far distant 
when committees will, in every instance, stipulate in 
their conditions that only pencil sketches will be 
required. This would afford the competitor more 
time to submit to a committee, in many instances, a 
much better thought out set of drawings than if he 
had been asked for inked-in and finished drawings, 
which are only treated as preliminary sketches. 

If I may, I would suggest that the various draw- 
ings to be submitted should be mounted upon 
strong cardboard mounts, which would be quite as 
suitable as having them mounted on stretchers. 
This would tend to expedite matters considerably, 
when the saving of time is important, and would 
also curtail somewhat the competitor's expenses. 

ARCHITECT. 


SiR,— You have published some reflections by a 
non-competitor and by an assessor. As an occa- 
sional competitor, may I offer a few remarks ? 

I fully agree with “ Assessor” that in most cases 
perspectives should be prohibited, but consider that 
when a competition is limited, and each competitor 
receives an honorarium, they might well be made 
obligatory. When the new building will materially 
affect the appearance of an important existing 
building, or when the assessor feels any doubts as to 
the satisfactory result likely to be produced by any 
particular designs, why should not he have some 
rough perspectives made before making his final 
award ? 

Mr. Smith suggests that time can be saved for 
competitors by not allowing the drawings to be 
inked in. I believe the difficulty of keeping the 
drawings clean and fresh fully counterbalances any 
advantage there may be in the apparent saving of 
labour. 

Considering the time and trouble competitors 
cheerfully devote to their work—in most cases 
equivalent to buying a very expensive ticket for a 
lottery in which the prizes are exceptionally few—I 
think assessors might see that they are furnished 
with illustrations of the premiated designs, accom- 
panied by a copy of the assessor's report, or part of 
it, and possibly some critical remarks, which could 
not fail to be beneficial to at least the “75 per 
cent.” referred to by Mr. Smith. 

Finally, may I implore any assessor who ma 
read this to be most careful not to ask for too 
much for the money ? They usually do! 

OCCASIONAL COMPETITOR. 


*«* It is not generally the assessor who “ asks for 
too much for the money,” but the promoters of the 
competition. The assessor not infrequently has the 
duty of telling them that the building cannot be pro- 
perly carried out for the sum they propose —ED. 


A COMPETITION DREAM. 


_ SIR—The letter of “Non-Competitor” in your 
journal of the 15th ult. was followed by a “ dream,” 
but after the assessor’s thoughtful and sympathetic 
letter in last week's issue, perhaps it is a little hard 
to tell it to the public. However, here it is. „I 


dreamed that the eighty-seven architects previously 
alluded to received an invitation to compete for 
another 12,000}. building. Each competitor was 
asked to pay 20}. down for the “ conditions,” which 
considerately stated that no work of any kind would 
be required from the competitors, and that the 
entrance fees, amounting to 1,740}, would all be 
returned in prizes. Needless to say, all the invita- 
tions were joyfully responded to, on the chance 
of getting one of the prizes, which consisted of a 
first prize of 6ool., a second of sool, a third 
of 409l, and a fourth of 200l, leaving 
40}, (out of the 1,740/.) which would be devoted to 
a grand combination dinner. At this, the committee, 
the assessor, and all the competitors would take 
part ; the appointment of architect for the building 
would be made, and the four “ consolation ” prizes 
awarded. To ensure everything being satisfactorily 
settled, all the competitors, after dinner, were to be 
allowed to handin their votes, and the committee 
and assessor, who would be present, would hold in 
hand a sufficient number of votes to settle every- 
thing to the satisfaction of all concerned. Whata 
popular competition this was going to be! 


conditions ; 


still 


There 
were no expenses except the entrance fee for 
no work to do for it, and con- 
sequently no interference with the ordinary 
office work, and cash prizes of far more 
value than would accrue to the competitor 
who should prove successful in being appointed for 
the work. For the latter, indeed, some sympathetic 
expressions were distinctly heard, as would he not 
have a couple of years of work before him ere he 
got his reward ? 

The day for the dinner arrived. All were in the 
best of humour ; and the writer was about to con- 
gratulate and compliment both the committee and 
competitors on the novelty and unqualified success of 
the competition, when, unfortunately, he awoke, and 
found it was only a dream. 

NON-COMPETITOR. 


A CURIOSITY IN TENDERS. 


SIR,—The following result of tenders received for 
the erection of a shop at Wealdstone for a client of 
ours we think is somewhat unique, and more par- 
ticularly so as no quantities were supplied to the 


builders. 
The tenders were as follows :— — 
C. Simons, Harlesden...........0.ceceee . .. £650 
l & J. Bailey, Wealdstone .........o eces.. 6so 
. Dymock, Wealdstone O FEAR c.s... 650 


We think tbis result might be of interest to your 
readers, CLARKE & CHARLES. 
Harrow, February 24. 


QUANTITIES SUPPLIED v. QUANTITIES 
NOT SUPPLIED. 


SIR, —As some architects’ clients think that quan- 
tities are an unnecessary and useless expense, the 
following experience, which recently occurred in 
connexion with my own practice, may prove of 
interest. 

On the same estate in the suburbs, about seven 
miles from London, two jobs were tendered for 
within a few months of each other. 

In the first case, the client thought he would 
obtain lump sum tenders from the drawings and 
specification, and save the expense of preparing 
quantities. He did so, and his two houses cost 
te 5,500/., which worked out at o4d. per cubic 
oot. 

In the second case, quantities were supplied for 
one house, costing about 3,000/., which price worked 
out at a small fraction over 8d. per cubic foot, 
including the cost of the quantities. 

The difference in prices of materials at the two 
periods when tenders were obtained was so slight 
as to be a negligeable quantity ; therefore, the 
saving effected by supplying the contractors with 
bills of quantities amounted to at least 15 per cent. 

The client who thought he was saving the ex- 
pense of quantities, amounting to about 1603., lost 
615). by obtaining tenders without them. In the 
second case the client saved about 450i. 

The two jobs afford a fair ground of comparison, 
the same general specification being used, and the 
detail of the work being very similar in all respects. 

The quantities were not supplied by the architect, 
but by a quantity surveyor, and everything was 
thoroughly gone into in accordance with the best 
London practice, so that the contractor was enabled 
to see exactly what was required of him. 

I am quite ready to admit that quantities (so- 
called), as sometimes supplied to contractors, un- 
doubtedly have the effect of increasing the cost of 
the work. 

As an instance, I may mention a bill of quanti- 
ties (?) only seven pages long for a rather elaborate 
job, the tenders varying 100 per cent. from about 
3,500}. to 7,000/. Properly gone into, this bill of 
quantities should have been over 100 pages long. 

In a case such as this, particularly when the 
quantities contain a clause throwing the unfair 
onus on the contractor of checking them, un- 
doubtedly all the contractors feel very uncertain of 
their whereabouts, and all price the few items 
given them more than sufficiently high to cover the 
items which the quantities should contain but do 
not, thereby running up the cost of the work. | 


Still, I think the instance I have given shows 


conclusively that it is greatly to the client's interest 
to have properly-prepared quantities supplied to 
the contractors. 


ALEXANDER H. KINDER. 


The Student's Column. 


PART IJ.—DRAINAGE. 
CHAPTER 8.—STONEWARE DRAIN-PIPES. 


BTONEWARE AND IKON PIPES.— 
3| The Model By-laws (both urban and 
| rural) specify that sewage-drains must 


be of “good sound pipes formed of glazed 
stoneware, 
material.” 
the London County Council the words “or of 
cast iron” are inserted after “stoneware” ; 
otherwise the general description remains the 
same. 
given in the London By-laws regarding stone- 
ware and cast iron pipes, and the absence of 
further mention of any “ other equally suitable 
material” may be regarded as presumptive 
evidence that these are the only materials 


or of other equally suitable 
In the new Drainage By-laws of 


Detailed particulars are, however, 


which are at present considered satisfactory. 
The respective merits of the two materials 
have been often discussed ; some years ago 
stoneware had the best of the argument, but 
the pendulum seems now to be swinging 
in the other direction. The two principa 
objections to cast iron have been cost an 
corrosion. The extra cost will, however, in 
many cases be a mere trifle in comparison with 
the total cost of a building, but if cast-iron 
pipes are not only more costly, but also less 
durable, the question assumes a different 
aspect. Various methods of coating iron pipes 
in order to prevent corrosion have been tried, 
but it cannot be said that any one of them is 
entirely successful ; at the best, corrosion is 
only delayed and notaltogether prevented. On 
the other hand, iron pipes are stronger than 
stoneware and require fewer joints, the latter 
being an important advantage, as every joint 
in a drain is a possible source of leakage and 
obstruction. , 
Shape.—Drain-pipes are usually circular in 
cross-section. Theoretically the egg-shaped 
pipe is better, as a greater depth of flow is 
obtained with the same quantity of sewage, 
but the practical difficulties in the way of lay- 
ing such pipes have prevented their general 
adoption. Plummer’s drain-pipe (fig. 5) is a 
modified form introduced 2 few years ago, and 
has proved very satisfactory under experi- 
mental tests and in actual working. The illus- 
tration shows the spigot end of a 6-in. pipe 
fitted into the socket of the next pipe. The 
invert is formed to a I4-in. radius. The ex- 
terior of the socket is circular, but with a flat 
base, and the interior is shaped somewhat like 
the spigot, in order to ensure the proper posi- 
tion and alignment of the inverts. 
Varictics.—The term “stoneware” is some- 
times restricted to ware manufactured froma 
mixture consisting chiefly of clays of the Lias 
formation, but it is doubtful whether this is the 
meaning intended to be conveyed by the 
Model By-laws. Local Authorities, for ex- 
ample, in Lancashire and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire do not prohibit the use of pipes 
made from thé local fireclays, although such 
pipes are not generally known as “stoneware.” 
The quality of drain-pipes depends to a very 
large extent upon the nature of the clays used 
in their manufacture, It is generally con- 
sidered that the Lias clays, such as those 
obtained at Poole, in Dorsetshire, and Teign- 
mouth, in Devonshire, give the best re- 
sults. A common rule is that the walls 
of pipes, 6 in. in diameter and upwards, 
made from these clays may have a thick- 
ness equal to one-twelfth of the internal 
diameter of the pipe, while the thickness of the 
walls of fireclay pipes must be one-tenth of the 
diameter. Pipes made from clays containing 
an excess of lime may appear thoroughly 
sound, but are apt to “rot” under the influence 
of ground-water and sewage. The colour of 
drain-pipes varies according to the composition 
of the clay and the degree of burning, and 
may be pale buff, light or dark red, bluish 
grey, brown, or‘dark blue or purple. Fireclay 
pipes have a somewhat porous body, and their 
imperviousness depends, therefore, to a large 
extent on the perfection of the glaze; true 
stoneware is semi-vitrified throughout. 
Drain-pipes are also made from the clays 
which produce the well-known Staffordshire 
blue bricks, and are sometimes sold as “blue 
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clay ” or “ironware” pipes. 


to 42 in. in diameter. 


Burnt-clay pipes ought to be strong, so as to 
resist shocks during transit and the crushing 
and bursting stresses to which they may after- 
wards be subjected ; smfcrvious, so that the 
into or through 
them ; hard and tough, so that they will resist 
the abrading action of the sewage ; smooth, so 


sewage will not percolate 


that the flow of sewage will not be retarded 


tight. 


Nearly all manufacturers now supply what 
are known as “tested ” pipes, but as the nature 
of the tests is not generally stated, the designa- 
Indeed, many of these 


tion is very indefinite. 
pipes have the word “tested” impressed on 
them, and as the impression can only be made 
before they are burnt, it is obvious that many 
pipes bearing the word must be of inferior 
quality. Pipes sold as "“ tested " may, however, 
be regarded as specially selected, and ought to 
be perfect in shape and glaze and thoroughly 
sound, The work of supervision is much 
simplified when such pipes are specified, as 
only those actually damaged in transit have, as 
a rule, to be rejected. 

Strength, &c.—Granitic stoneware” pipes 
made at Woodville, near Burton-on-Trent, have 
been tested with the following results :— 


Bursting Pressure 


in Ibs. per square inch. 


Diameter in 


inches. SEE = 
1 2 3, 4 
Ai eure an T 200 | 200 | 192 | 200 | 
a PE PIE 200 169 ; I5I ' 200 
O EIE 1360 | I4I | 194 | 177 


i 


The hydraulic testing machine used in the 
bursting tests did not register beyond a pres- 
sure of 200 Ibs., and the average resistance of 
the 4-in. and 6-in. pipes was therefore higher 
than stated in the table. Three tests of 6O in. 
“ironware ” pipes with #-in. shells showed an 
average bursting pressure of 241 lbs. ner square 
inch, and three of 9-in. pipes with g-in. shells 
an average bursting pressure of 150 Ibs. per 


_ square inch. 


In practice, drains are subjected to bursting 
pressure only when they are choked, and the 
amount of this pressure will depend upon the 
fall from the point of overflow of the sewage 
to the point of stoppage. Except in the case 
of long outfail drains without manholes, the 
head of sewage will seldom exceed 10 ft., and 
the pressure about 5 Ibs. per square inch. 
Ordinary drain-pipes are therefore quite strong 
enough to resist the bursting pressures to 
which they may be subjected in practice, and 
the same may be said of their resistance to 
crushing except when laid under walls; in 
such cases settlement of the walls often 
fractures the pipes, unless the latter are protected 
(as required by the new London Drainage 
By-laws) “by means of an arch, flagstone, or 
iron support, which shall not bear on the 
drain and shall be of sufficient size and strength 
to prevent any disturbance of, or other injury 
to, such drain.” f 

Pipes may be tested for absorption by placing 
fragments in water for twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours, and comparing the weights before 
and after immersion. A good stoneware pipe 
should not increase in weight more than 2 per 
cent. in forty-eight hours. 


They are strong 
and dense, and are supplied in sizes from 3 in. 


truc, so that they can be laid in right lines and 
to uniform gradients ; and finally, they must 
be so designed as to permit of the joints be- 
tween the pipes being made thoroughly water- 


—_— ee 


i a e a e 
eee 


| 
| 


Some manufacturers now use a special slip | “2-ft.” pipe will be nearly 2 ft. 3 in. long. The 
for glazing the interior of fireclay pipes, the | usual lengths of pipes are as follows :—3.-in, 
result being a greenish-yellow glaze of great | 2 ft.; 4-in., 2 ft. and 2 ft. 6 in. ; 6-in. and 9-in, 
smoothness, much superior to the ordinary | 2 ít., 2. ft. 6 in., and 3 ft.; 4-in. pipes 3 ft. long 
salt-glaze. (exclusive of the sockets) are now made bya 

Sizes and Proportions—The new Drainage| few firms. The chief advantage of long pipes 
By-laws of the London County Council specify | is the reduction in the number of joints, and 
that drain-pipes of stoneware “or material | the consequent saving of labour and cement; 
other than metal” must be proportioned as; if the pipes are properly laid, there is no 


and in either case the sewage escapes into the 
ground ; worms will bore through it, and the 


The thickness of the material prescribed in | foots of trees will also penetrate it and often 
this by-law varies from one-sixth of the internal | Choke the drains. But in many cases, where 
diameter for 3-in. pipes to one-twelfth for 9-in. | good clay is not excavated from the trenches, 
The dimensions stated are the least which will | the careless labourer will dignify as clay any 
be allowed, and-cannot be regarded as exces- kind of mud on which he can lay hands. 
sive, although they are larger than those| The only satisfactory material for joining 
hitherto allowed by many manufacturers. The | drain-pipes is Portland cement.* This must 
following table gives some of the particulars of }be of good quality, finely ground, and 
drain-pipes (2{t. 6 in. long) manufactured by thoroughly air-slaked. If cement is used fresh 
one of the firms constituting the Leeds Fire- | 20d “hot,” it may swell in setting, and burst off 


clay Co., and will be interesting for purposes | the sockets of the pipes. The cement is generally 
mixed with sand in proportions ranging from 


follows :— greater risk of fracture. As the joints in a 
stoneware drain are always the weakest places 
ane a ees Fee it S ia Rr pean ee to reduce the 

nterna ickness o epth o nnular space | number as much as possi . 
diameter, | pipe, not socket, not | for the cement, Chip and Cement oak Oams drain- 
inches. less than less than not less than pipes are joined together by fitting the spigot 
pa eis Sateen: of one pipe into the tsocket of the pipe pre- 
3 4 of an in I} in. ys of an in. | viously laid, and filling the annular space 
4 EEN Bo between the two with cement. mortar, or clay. 
= È 2, ee The latter material is altogether unsuitable for 
6 oł a 2, Ss sewage drains. Even if good clay is used, it 
9 | ł H a ce may be gradually washed away or may crack, 

| 


sf one-fourth part to two parts of sand for every 
The L.C.C. by-laws do 


one part of cement. 

not appear to countenance any admixture 
with sand. A good mortar suitable for 
all ordinary drainage work is made with 


Crushing Strength 
in lbs. 


ee ee — 


| Average. I | go 3 4 | Average. {equal proportions of cement and of clean, 
ao Ne, oie ees ee sharp sand. These should be measured and 
| g sa ae A mixed together dry; water should then be 

T 4,000 | 4.250 | 3,000 4,500 : 4,087 | sparingly added to produce a stiff paste. The 
| o 3:550 | 4750 3,500 4,000 3,950 | mortar should be made in small quantities and 
ee sete | 4,150 4,050 | 4,388 | used immediately ; cement which hasonce begun 


—— jto set can, indeed, be worked up again with 

the trowel, but the ultimate strength is reduced. 
of comparison with the new London by-!A small proportion of sand is useful in giving 
law :— consistency to the mortar, but any admixture 
with sand reduces the ultimate strength of the 


ETERN. s . |mortar, and excessive quantities render it 
E SaS ee ee aes bee porous. The tensile strength (at the age of 
inches. | inches. | Inches, in pounds, {twelve months) of a mortar composed of one 
— ees -— -— | part cement and one part sand is only about 
4 6 13 16} two-thirds that of neat cement, and ¥ two parts 

6 3 2 31} a ~ are used the strength is reduced one- 

5 : alf. 
ý . 24 58 Cement joints as ordinarily made are often 


TK _ | seriously defective. The sockets are seldom 
The 4-in. pipes have the exact thickness and | entirely filled with mortar ; ridges of mortar 
depth of socket required by the L.C.C., but the | are often formed in the interior of the pipes: 
6-in. and gy-in. pipes are in excess of the| and the spigot is not always concentric with 
J.ondon requirements. the socket. The two latter defects are often 
Drain-pipes, 3, 5, 7, and 8 in. in diameter, | due tothe mortar not being stitf enough. aA 


are not made by al! firms, although it would 
certainly be a great advantage if such sizes 
were readily obtainable. 
a gradient of I in 40, and running fuil, is esti- 
mated to discharge about 15 cubic feet per 
minute, a 6-in. pipe under the same conditions 
about 45 cubic feet, and a 9-in. pipe about 
145 cubic feet. It is clear, therefore, that inter- 
mediate sizes would often prove useful. 

The depth of the socket is an important 
point, as it is almost impossible to make a 
watertight joint if the socket is too shallow. 
Some 4-in. drain-pipes are now made with 
sockets 3 in. deep, but sockets of great depth 
ought to be made tapering, or of greater 
diameter throughout, so that the cement can 
be thoroughly worked into the annular space 
between the socket and spigot. 

The length of drain pipes is generally 
measured exclusive of the socket: Thus, a 


layer of mortar is spread in the lower half of 
the socket, and the spigot of the next pipe 1s 


A 4-in. drain Jaid to} then placed in position, resting on the mortar ; 


if this is too thin it is squeezed out as shown 
atAor B in fig. 2, chapter 6, the result being 
a ridge of cement in the interior of the drain 
or faulty alignment, either of which retards 
fhe flow of sewage and tends to cause deposits. 
The defect is accentuated if the pipes are 
supported on the collars only; holes ought to 
be cut in the trench to receive the collars, so 
that the barrels of the pipes are supported 
throughout their length. In the case of a 
drain with a fall of half an inch per pipe, 
ridges of cement (B, fig. 2) half an inch in 


* The new L.C.C. drainage by-laws specify that stone- 
ware drains must be “jointed with socket joints properly 
put together with cement or other equally suttacic 
material,” the alternative seems to include the cowposi- 
tion used in joints of the Stanford class. 
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height divide the drain into a series of pools in 
which deposits are certain to occur. 

Care should be taken to remove any mortar 
which may be squeezed out of the joint into 
the interior of the pipe. The simplest method 
of doing this consists in drawing through the 
drain a bag or badger. The bag may be filled 
with straw or other material, but the “Loco” 
drain-badger shown in fig. 6 is better. It con- 
sists of two hardwood discs with rubber 
flanges, the discs being united by a flexible 
steel tube, so that the apparatus can be drawn 
around bends. The badger lies in the pipe 
last laid, and the handle is passed into the pipe 
about to be laid ; when the joint is complete, 
the badger is drawn forward over the joint, 
and the operation is repeated as each pipe is 
laid. Jones's “drain-follower " is designed for 
the same purpose, and consists of a bag with 
two projecting flanges, the bag being inflated 
with air when in use and attached to a cord. 

Tarred gasket is often used to prevent the 
cement being forced into the interior of the 
pipe. The gasket is inserted in the annular 
space between the spigot and socket, and is 
tightly driven against the shoulder of the socket 
by means of a proper caulking tool. The 
remainder of the space is then filled with 
cement mortar, which ought to project beyond 
the socket and be bevelled off, as shown in 
fig.7. If the gasket is properly inserted, the 
pipes will be concentric with each other, and 
the mortar will not exude into the interior of 
the pipes ; but many experts object to the use 
of gasket on account of its liability to rot and 
its becoming saturated with sewage. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ST. COLMAN'’S CATHEDRAL, QUEENSTOWN.—This 
building, situated at an elevation of nearly r5o ft. 
above the level of the harbour of Queenstown, has 
been completed. It is over thirty-three years since 
the foundation of St. Colman’s Cathedral was laid 
to the plans of the architects, Messrs. Pugin & 
Ashlin, and under the supervision of Mr. Charles 
Guilfoyle Doran, C.E. When the foundations were 
complete Messrs. Meade & Son, Dublin, were 
appointed contractors at the sum of 33,000}. The 
walls were scarcely 12 ft. high, says the Freeman's 
Fournal, when the Bishop (the Most. Rev. Dr. 
Keane), who then held the Crozier of Cloyne, began 
to look upon the structure as of entirely too plain a 
character, and a decision was then arrived at that, 
no matter what the cost, the ehurch should be 
erected and embellished so that it would be one of 
the glories of Catholic Ireland. Oa Mr. Ashlin the 
task was imposed of taking up the work in its 
new form, and on him the burden of the 
architect's work henceforward fell. The whole 
character of the works was completely changed, and 
none of the original drawings were adhered to. The 
contract with Messrs. Meade was thereupon ter- 
minated by mutual agreement, and from that stage 
the Bishop and committee took over the works. 
The extreme length of the building from east to 
west is 210 ft., the breadth across the transepts 
120 ft. the breadth across the nave and aisles 84 ft., 
the breadth across the chancel and four side chapels 
116 ft. ; the height of the ridges of the roofs of the 
nave, chancel, and transepts 100 ft. There are four 
octagonal turrets at the angles of the transepts, each 
about 120 ft. high, and two similar turrets terminat- 
ing the nave walls on the westfront, each con- 
taining winding stair approaches to the great organ 
gallery. The material used in the external facing 
of the walls is blue Dalkey granite, and the cut 
Mone dressings are of Mallow limestone, except 
the cornice and gutter courses, which are of Fermoy 
limestone, The whole of the interior faces of the 
Walls are lined with Bath stone, and the columns 
of the nave and chancel arcades, and the arcades 
ofthe shrines and confessionals, are composed of 
Irish marbles, all of which have taken a high 
Polish, No building in Ireland is so rich in native 
marbles as the Queenstown Cathedral. The slates 
Wed on the roots are Belgian green, and all the 
Pipes, ridges, ventilators, and doors of passages 
through the roofs, are covered with lead. All the 
gulters are constructed of limestone. The ridges 
of the roofs of the nave, chancel, and transepts are 
surmounted by wrought iron crestings, galvanised ; 
and from the extremities of these crestings are 
amed down the copper ribbon lightning 
Conductors. Colossal statues in white marble of 

Our Lady Star of the Sea,’ stand on the 
south transept gable, and St. Joseph on the 
“wresponding gable of the north transept. 
A gilded statue of our Lord is erected on a pedestal 
at the interior of the intersection roof of the apse, 
and life-size figures of the twelve apostles, St. 
atrick, St. Celestine, and St. Barnabas, are fixed on 
bavi that surmount the parapet around the apse 
ar Wee In niches lower down in the building 
à Ne-size figures of St. Nicholas, St. Blazuis, St. 
naen Ot Brigid, and St. Helep. All the other 
wid are entiched by figures. Above the large 

Ows that light the transepts in the gables there 


are inserted two groups of life-size figures—that in 
the north transept being the Holy Family, and that 
in the south transept being the Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

ST. MARY'S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, DUNDEE. 
—Various alterations and improvements have re- 
cently been carried out at this church, from the 
designs of Mr. T. M. Cappon, architect, Dundee. 
For nearly two years the work of improvement 
has been proceeding. Two towers on the east end, 
with a connecting screen which forms an outer 
porch, are the leading features of the external 
improvements. A peal of bells, made by Mr. 
Matthew Byrne, Dublin, is being introduced into 
the north tower. Two gilded crosses crown each 
of the main roofs of the towers, and the corner 
turrets are surmounted with crosses of wrought 
iron. The whole extensions and renovations have 
been carried out at a cost of between 3,000/. and 
4,000], The contractors for the various depart- 
ments of the work were as follows :—Messrs. 
Robertson & MacPherson, builders; Mr. T. 
Macaulay, joiner; Mr. T. C. Stocks, joiner; Messrs. 
J. Farquharson & Son, plumbers; Messrs. William 
Rrand & Son, slaters; Mr. M. Lawless, plasterer ; 
Mr. A. M‘Ritchie, plasterer ; Messrs. Craven Dunnill 
& Co, Jackfield, mosaic work; Mr. G. Carnegie, 
marble work; Mr. William Norwell, decorator ; 
Messrs. James Milne & Son, Edinburgh, gates; Mr. 
A. M‘Call, smith work ; Messrs. Lindsay & Scott, 

laziers; Messrs. G. H. Nicoll & Co., electrical 

ttings; Messrs. OKane & Gibson, seating. The 
pulpit has been remodelled and new panels intro- 
duced by Nr. James Bremner, carver, Dundee. 

BAPTIST SCHOOLS, EAST FINCHLEY.—Oao the 
220d ult. seven foundation stones were laid in the 
new Baptist Schools, East Finchley, N. The building 
is being erected at a cost of about 3,700l., from 
designs by Messrs. George Baines & R. Palmer 
Baines, architects, Clement’s-inn, Strand, London. 
The school hall will be ¿f two stories, with classes 
under side and end galleries, partitioned from each 
other by swivel panelled partitions, and a spacious 
platform. At one end of the hall are arranged three 
classrooms in the rear. The buildings are to be 
faced with split flints and Bath stone dressings. A 
church for 760 sittings, with a tower, is part of the 
scheme, but will not be erected for the present. 

METHODIST CHURCH, &C., WOMBWELL 
BARNSLEY.—A new church, schools, and manse are 
now in course of erection at Wombwell, near 
Barnsley, for the Primitive Methodist connexion. 
The buildings will be in the early Gothic style, with 
tower and spire about roo ft. high, and will be built 
chiefly of Yorkshire stone. Sitting accommodation 
is provided for 550 people in the church, and under 
the church will be a schoolroom with six class- 
rooms ; the total cost being 5,494/. The whole is to 
be heated on the low-pressure hot-water system 
and provided with automatic ventilation. Messrs. 
. K. Taylor & Sons, of Barnsley, are the contrac- 
tors, and the work will be carried out under the 
supervision of the architect, Mr. E. P. Earle, 
Sheffield. 

CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, BATLEY.—Pians have 
been prepared by Messrs. C. H. Marriott, Son, & 
Shaw, architects, of Dewsbury, of additions and 
improvements to the present school buildings in 
Hanover-street, Batley. Ihe contracts have already 
been let for the constructive works to the following 
firms :—Masons’ work, Mr. Joseph Oldroyd, Batley ; 
joiners’, Mr. W. H. Clegg, Dewsbury ; slaters’, Mr. 
W. H. Thompson, Batley; plumbers’, Mr. James 
Walshaw, Batley ; plasterers’, Mr. Samuel Craw- 
shaw, Batley ; and Ironwork, Messrs. James Bagshaw 
& Sons, Batley. 

BAND OF HOPE JUBILEE BUILDING.—The foun- 
dation-stone of this building, which will be directly 
opposite the Sessions House, Old Bailey, hag just 
been laid by the Lord Mayor. The architect is Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe. 

IMPROVEMENTS, FULWOOD WORKHOUSE, LAN- 
CASHIRE.—At Fulwood Workhouse recently a new 
boiler-house, electric generating station and heating 
works were opened. The new building, which 
comprises a new boiler-house and electric genera- 
ting station with their necessary adjuncts, such as 
economiser and pump-house, accumulator rooms, 
&c., and heating works, occupies a site at the rear 
of the workhouse, with a reserve of space for future 
extensions it required. In keeping with the other 
structures, it is built of brick, with freestone dress- 
ings, The generating station consists of boiler- 
house, engine and dynamo room, accumulator room, 
pump and economiser hou3e, over which there are 
offices for the engineering statf. The electrical 
installation has been carried out by the Alliance 
Electrical Co., Ltd, Manchester, to the specihcation 
and under the direction of Mr. Thomas Whitwell, 
the engineer to the Guardians. The contractors 
employed on the works were :—Brickwork, Mr. M. 
Shorrock, Preston; boiler work, Messrs. Jos. 
Foster and Son; electric plant, the Alliance 
Electrical Co., Manchester; steam pipes and heat- 
ing apparatus, the Brightside Foundry Co., London 
and Sheffield ; economisers, Messrs. E. Green and 
Sons; pipe coverings, &c., Messrs. Lonsdale, Bros., 
Ltd., Blackbura. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL, STONEHAVEN. 
—<A new hospital is being erected for the Kincardine 
County Council. The architects are Mesars. Brown 
& Watt, Aberdeen, whose plans were selected in 
competition. ‘he site is situate at Little Farrochie, 
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on the estate of Urie, to the west of Stonebaven 
Station. It extends to two acres, and there are alto- 
gether five separate blocks of buildings in connexion 
with the hospital. The central one, and the only 
one which is two stories in height. is the adminis- 
trative department. Attached to the administrative 
block and overlooked from the matron’s room there 
isan observation ward capable of accommodating 
one patient. The hospital pavilions are three 
in number, each complete in itself, and will 
accommodate twenty patients. They are ranged 
on the east and west sides of the central 
block. They are of unequal size, and each pavilion 
has two wards, containing 2,000 cubic feet per 
patient, for the treatment of male and female in the 
same class of disease, with separate lavatories and 
discharge-rooms. The nurses’ duty room is placed 
bet ween the wards, and an inspection window is on 
each side. To the north is placed the offices block, 
and it contains a washhouse and laundry, disinfector, 
ambulance-shed, and mortuary. The sewage is 


treated before leaving the site by the septic-tank 


system, the installation having been designed by 
Messrs. Cameron, Commin, & Martin, of Exeter. 
The walls are built of stones from the local 


quarry, and the dressed work is freestone 
from Brechin. The flooring throughout the 
wards is Canadian maple, and the interior 


wall - surface is plastered and finished with 
Keene’s cement. The following are the contractors 
for the various works:—Mason and carpenter 
works, Messrs. Allan Gordon & Sons ; slater work, 
Messrs. Charles Maitland & Son; plaster work, 
Messrs. Sellar & Co.; plumber work, Messrs. 
Rlaikie & Sons; painter and glazier work, Messrs. 
George Lamb & Son, all of Aberdeen. The total 
cost will be about 7,000/, Mr. Thomas L. Kay has 
been appointed resident clerk of works. 


LLANDUDNO TOWN HALL.—On the ioth ult., as 
mentioned in our last issue, Llandudno Town 
Hall and Municipal offices, which have been 
erected by the Urban District Council at an 
outlay of about 20,0001, were opened. The 
building is situated in Lloyd-street, and occupies 
a site which was presented to the town by Lord 
Mostyn, who laid the memorial stone more than 
two years ago. The building was designed by 
Messrs. Silcock & Reay, Bath, their plans being 
selected out of fifty submitted in competition, 
and the work has been carried out by Mr. Luther 
Roberts, contractor. The walls are built of Portland 
stone, lined with brick. A feature of the design is 
the large public hall on the ground floor. It is 
placed at the rear of the building and enclosed by 
the two wings. It is lighted by ten semicircular side 
windows and a large window at the end. The walls 
are panelled, and the whole, covered by an orna- 
menfal timber roof, ceiled at the collar. This halt will 
be let for county-court and police-court work, and 
adjoining it are retiring-rooms for magistrates and 
solicitors. Itis also so arranged and provided with 
distinct cloakrooms and lavatories that it will be 
available for entertainments and such gatherings 
entirely apart from the municipal portion of the 
building. The main attraction of the building is 
the council-chamber, which occupies the whole of 
the first Hoor in the centre block. It is lighted by 
three large windows, and the interior is treated 
with engaged columns and arcading supporting a 
coved ceiling. Immediately adjoining this room 
are the committee-rooms and clerks’ oftices. One 
wing of the building is devoted to a suite of offices, 
which are let, and they are provided with a 
separate staircase, and ace entirely cut off from the 
municipal offices. The lighting of the entire 
building is by electricity, and the council chamber, 
the assembly-hall, the vestibule, and the grand 
staircase are provided with brass electroliers. ` 
These parts of the edifice are also warmed by hot- 
water radiators, and the whole of the ofjices are 
fitted with apparatus for gas fires. 

NEW CHURCH, HASLEMERE.—AII Saints’ Church, 
Grayswood, Haslemere, was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester on the 13th ult. A 
vicarage has also been built. Messrs. Bowman & 
Sons, of Stamford, were the contractors, Mr. 
Shelmerdine the clerk of works, and Messrs. Oliver 
& 1) odyshun, of Carlisle and Leeds, were the archi- 
tects in consultation with Mr. Axel H. Haig. 

FARM BUILDINGS, NEWTON RIGG, PENRITH.— 
Extensive additions have been made to the farm 
buildings for the County Councils of Cumberland 
and Westmorland. Messrs. Jno. Richardson & Son, 
of Penrith, were the contractors; and the work was 
carried out from the plans and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, of Carlisle, 
County Architect for Cumberland. 

THEATRE ROYAL, YORK.—On the 22nd ult. the 
members of the York Architectural Society 
inspected the new Theatre Royal, under the direc- 
tion of its architect, Mr. Frank A. Tugwell, who 
explained the features of interest. The wide 
passage at the side of the old theatre having been 
incorporated, the new theatre has gained consider- 
ably in width. 

CLUBHOUSE, BARBERTON, EDINBURGH.—A new 
clubhouse for the Baberton Club is to be erected at 
Juniper Green. The plans were prepared by Messrs. 
J. N. Scott and A. Lorne Campbell. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—At a meeting 
of the Pians Committee of the Aberdeen Town 
Council on ‘the 2oth ult. fifteen sets of plans, in- 
volving a sum of 12,250}, were submitted. The 
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plans included a new warehouse in Jopp’s-lane for 
Messrs) Lawson, Ltd.; five PEE Roees in MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hosetield-avenue ; a dwelling-house in Braemar- 
place; and a dwelling-house in Rubislaw Den 
North. 

ROOD SCREEN, AT THE CHURCH, LONGSTOCK, 
HANTS.—The necessary faculty tor the rood screen 
at this church has been granted. The church was 
rebuilt and dedicated in 1880, and was erected from 
the designs of the late Mr, William White, F.S.A. 
A rood screen was included in Mr, White's original 
scheme, but monetary reasons prevented its erec- 


with the firm of J. Jaeger & Co., Zurich. 


Publications in the Library. 


tion. The screen will be executed by Messrs. Harry 
Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 
n a panera Patent Oftice, price Od. 
FOREIGN. 


ART NOTES FROM NAPLES.—Mr. Consul Nevill | #™me in this church on the 10th ult. 
Ro}fe’s reporton the trade, &c., of South Italy for 
the year 1901 has already reached the British 
Foreign Office and been laid before Parliament. It 
is, as usual, a very comprehensive and suggestive 
document, and the following paragraphs in par- 
ticular will be read with interest. The discovery 
of the bronze statue of a torch-bearer near Pompeii. 
though made some time ago, has not been reported 
upon before, because the Government held back the 
statue from public exhibition for several months. 
It is now exhibited in the National Museum, and 
represents a youth holding a bracket for a lamp. 
The bracket is in a glass case near the statue. The 
statue is what is known as “boy size,” and appears 
to have been coated with silver, which has in the 
main perished. A good deal of discussion has 
arisen as to its period, but in all probability it does 
not date back further than the first century B.C. 
——In the disused monastery at Donna Regina, 
in the heart of Naples, which has now been 
placed under the control of the municipality, on 
account of the splendid frescoes found on the walls, 
a number of interesting pictures and works of art 
have been found which were apparently stowed 
away there about the time of the taking of Naples 
by Garibaldi in 1855. All those of historical inte- 
rest are to be removed to the Museum of San 
Martino, where the Bourbon relics, and many 
interesting specimens of the arts of Neapolitan 
provinces, chiefly of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, are exhibited. Amongst the new finds 
in modern pictures are :—A picture of the Masaniello 
Riots, by Cammarano, and the “ Entry of Cardinal 
Ruifo,” by Marinelli; also a very tine portrait of 
Garibaldi, with a long autograph and inscription, 
“Con amore filiale.” There is also a bronze statue 
of Ferdinand II., in Roman dress, by Petrarsa, 
and a plaster cast of Carlo Poerio, who, it 
will be remembered, was visited by the late 
Mr. Gladstone when in the political prisons of 
Naples in 1845. There are also pictures of local 
scenes and places by Giganti and Mancini of con- 
siderable historical value-——The complete modern- 
ising of the tine marine palace ( Palazzo Donn’ Anna), 
which was begun 300 years ago by Donn’ Anna 
Carafa and never finished, will cause great regret to 
the lovers of the many romances belonging to the 
Bay of Naples. The ruin had become the dwelling 
of several fishermen and other poor people. while 
three restaurants had established open-air dining- 
places within its precincts. At one time the tram- 
way horses were stabled there; but in spite of all 
its many degradations it still stood a magnificent 
ruin, the delight of artists, with the bright waves 
washing into its deserted arches, and the spot round 
which many writers on Naples, and notably Dumas 
pcre, had hung many of their most thrilling episodes. 
It has now become the property of a French gentle- 
man. who is renovating it throughout and will turn 
it into residential flats. 

Inpia.—A section of the Calicut-Cannanore exten- 
tension of the Madras railway has just been opened 
for trattic.——The Secretary of State has sanctioned 
the construction of an extension of the Bengal and 
North-Western railway from Bailia to Ghazipur. 

The new market at Calcutta is about to be 
improved at a cost of 75,000 rupees. — A large 
hotel is being erected at Mussoorie, and will shortly 
be opencd. Indian Engineering understands 
that the Government of India is arranging to 
secure the services of one of the leading English 
architects to come out to India under a five years’ 
That journal adds, “We are not sur- 
his, for our present Viceroy aims at 
getting the best results possible in all that apper- 
tains to architecture, and although there are recruits 
in the country, the few opportunities and small 
encouragement that they get tend rather to suppress 
than bring out architectural merit. — The new 
premises tor the National Bank of India, Calcutta, 
are nearly completed. A large theatre, which is 
to cost a lakh of rupees, is to be erected in Bombay. 
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LICHFIELD SEWERAGE.—The City Council, ata 
special meeting on the 1yth ult., considered the 
Report of Mr. J. R. Eliott, of Nottingham, the 
sanitary engineer engaged to investigate the state 
of the existing sewerage system. It was resolved 
to forward the Report to the Local Government 
Board, and to apply for a loan of 7,000/. to carry 
out the necessary works. Mr. Elliott was appointed 
Engineer to prepare working drawings, &c. 


tion. 


held during the week ending July 5. 


pared. 


shire, 4cl. 


on-the-Hill, St. 


near Kelvedon, Essex, 50/.; South Croxton, S¢. 


near Norwich, 20l. 


when the Bishop of London will preside. 
LANCASHIRE 


Library recently, Mr. Edward Sutton presiding. 
The paper for the evening was one by the Rev. 


stained-glass windows in the Parish Church, 
to the reading of the paper several exhibits from 
members were on view. Mr. H. Sutclitfe showed 
an Egyptian scarab, mounted, of the date about 
1500 B.C., from the tomb of Thotmes ITI. Mr. R. 
Howarth, of Glossop, had a collection of sixteen 
Roman lead weights, two spindle wheels, two crna- 
ments, and one bronze weight found at Melandra 
Castle, near Glossop. Mr. Pugh’s paper showed 
how the ancient glass had been moved about and 
mixed, but he was able to explain the designs and 
their history. It dated from the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, and the windows were mostly 
memorials to the ancient and powerful family of 
Ashton. They were peculiarly rich in details of the 
garb of the period, and many individual members 
of the family are represented. In some windows 
can be traced, amid the now perhaps heterogeneous 
arrangement of the pieces, the story of the life of 
St, Helena, the daughter of King Coil. These win- 
dows are the only monuments to the once powerful 
Ashton family. As specimens of glass they are, like 
all others of a similar age, superior in colour to the 
stained or painted glass of the present day.—In 
thanking Mr. Pugh tor the way in which he had 
traced out the history of the windows, the Chairman 
said few members of the Society were probably 
aware of the rich treasures in glass that Ashton 
Church possessed. It was a matter of congratula- 
tion that so much of the old glass had been 
preserved, although it might be arranged in a 
higgledy-piggledy state in some of the windows.— 
Manchester Courter. 

BRISTOL CLERKS OF WORKS AND BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.— On the 15th ult. the 
ninth annual dinner of the Bristol Clerks of Works 
and Builders’ koremen’s Association was held in the 
Royal Hotel, College-green, Mn P. Addie pre- 


covenant, 
prised at t 


THE PATENT OFFICE LIBRARY.—We have re- 
ceived No.8 of the Patent Oftice Library Series, 
containing the class list and index of the Periodical | there were such amicable relations between mast 
It shows what a valu- | builders and their men as in Bristol Mr G 
able repertory of reference literature on mechanics | Wilkins (President of the Bristol Associatio 
and inventions of various kinds the Patent Ottice | Master Builders) replied. Bot 
Library includes. ‘The catalogue is published at the | proposed “The Bristol Association of Clerks of 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, | society was in the right direction. 
SHEFFIELD.—The electric light was used for the first | works stood in the same position as an umpire at 
Plans for the | cricket. pee 
installation were prepared by Mr. C. Hodgson | cure, as they had to know everythi 
Fowler, F.S.A., and the work has been done by 7 eee persian 
the Electrical Department of the Sheftield Corpora- 


copy of the time-table (Form god) has been pre- 


John-the-Baptist, near Leicester, 10l. on account of 
a grant of 201. ; Glass Houghton, St. Paul, near 
Castleford, Yorks, gol. ; and New Catton, St. Luke, 
In addition to this the sum of 
7491. was paid towards the repairs of twenty-two 
churches from trust funds held by the Society. The 
Annual General Court of this Society will be held 
at the Church House, Dean’s-yard, Westminster 
Abbey, S.W., on Thursday, May 15, at 3.30 p.m., 


AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY. — A meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society was held at Chetham’s 


G. A. Pugh, M.A., of Ashton-under-Lyne, on the old 
Prior 


siding over a large attendance. After the Joya] and 


patriotic toasts had been proposed, Mr. R. Slaughter 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. | gave “Trade and Commerce of Bristol," Mr. 4 
—Mr. Arnold Kramer M.Inst.C.E , has opened an|responding. Mr. A S. Scull proposed « Archit lee 
engineering office for constructions in armoured | Engineers, and Surveyors.” re ects, 
concrete, at Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, Victoria C 
Embankment ; as a London office in connexion | masters and their men. 


Mr. F. Wills, 

ing, spoke of the good feeling existing betwen 
on. Mr. W. S. Skinner alg 
replied. Messrs. W. Kidwell and W. J. Steele sub. 
mitted “ The Bristol Master Builders,” and ca 
there was no town in the United Kingdom where 


Mr. G. 
The Chairman then 


Works and Builders’ Foremen,” and said that their 
The clerk of 


They held a position which was no sine. 
with the engineering and building trades, and had to 


be men of rectitude. Their responsibilities were 
gieat, Mr. W. F. Read and Mr. E. Turner 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, SOUTH KENSINGTON.— | replied. 
In view of the date appointed for the Coronation of 
their Majesties, the day examinations fixed to be | Birkenhead Town Hall, on the 14th ult, Mr. H, 
held during the week ending June 28 next will be | P. Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., held an inquiry on 
A revised | behalf of the Local Government Board into the 


REHOUSING SCHEME AT BIRKENHEAD. — At 


application of Birkenhead Corporation for 
the issue of a provisional order under the 


INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY.— | Housing of the Working Classes Act, 18yo, to con- 
This Society held its usual monthly meeting on| firm an improvement scheme for demolishing the 
Thursday, the 20th ult, at the Society's House, 
7, Dean’s-yard, Westminster Abbey, S W., the Rev. 
Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. Grants of money 
were made in aid of the following objects, viz.: 
building a new church at Tonyrefail, St. David, near 
Llantrisant, Glamorgan, 130/.; and towards en- 
larging or otherwise improving the accommodation 
in the churches at Harringay, St. Paul, Middlesex, 
bol.: Latchford, Christ Church, near Warrington, 
Lancasbire, 25/.; Rotherhithe, St. Katharine, Kent, 
23l. ; Thetford, St. Cuthbert, Norfolk, 30l. ; Bew- 
castle, St. Cuthbert, near Carlisle, 20). in lieu of a 
former grant of 15/.; and St. Columb Major, St. 
Columba, Cornwall, 60/. in lieu of a former grant of 
35/. A grant was also made from the special 
Mission Buildings Fund towards building a mission 
church at All Stretton, near Church Stretton. Shrop- 
The following grants were also paid for 
works completed :—Sparkbrook, Emmanuel, near 
Birmingham, 10o/. (making in all 600/.) on account 
of a grant of 1,0001, ; South Margate, St. Augustine, 
Kent, 150l. ; Bristol, All Hallows, 200/.; Walton- 
Luke, near Liverpool, 5ol. on 
account of a grant of 6o/.; Ickham, St. John-the- 
Evangelist, near Dover, 25/. ; Fletton, St. Margaret, 
near Peterborough, 20/.; Great Tey, St. Barnabas, 


alleged unhealthy areas consisting of four courts 
containing fifty-five buildings, in Albion-street, Wil. 
braham-terrace, Albert-terrace, Castle-buildings, and 
Albion-terrace ; thirty houses in Oliver-street and 
Taylor's-buildings ; tuirty-nine buildings in Watson- 
street, Orderly Home, Orderly Residence, Orderly- 
avenue, Orderly-place; tifteen houses in Brook- 
street, Camden-street, and Ross-terrace ; and eleven 
houses in Marshall-street and Marshall-place. 
The Deputy Town Clerk (Mr. J. Fearnley) laid the 
Corporation case before the inspector, stating that 
last September a sub-committee visited the various 
properties and unanimously agreed with the 
opinions previously expressed by the Medical 
Officer of Health (Dr. Marsden). On December 12 
last the properties included 125 dwelling houses, 
occupied by 630 persons of the labouring class ; but 
at the time the scheme was made there were 150 
houses on the areas, of which 146 were dwelling 
houses, three houses and shops, and one a lock-up 
shop. On February 12 124 houses were occupied 
by 593 persons. It was the intention of the Cor- 
poration to find accommodation for such number of 
the working classes displaced as the Board might 
require either on the site of the areas or wherever 
the Board might approve. The Corporation had 
not prepared any plans of the type of dwellings to 
be erected, and if the Board sanctioned the scheme 
they wouid endeavour to provide accommodation at 
similar rentals if possible. The Borough Surveyor 
(Mr. C. Brownridge, A.M.Inst.C.E.), said the land 
embraced in the scheme varied in value, but the 
average price was about 11s. 3d. per yard. Within 
a quarter-mile radius of the various blocks of 
property concerned there were fifty-six unoccupied 
houses, with rentals from 33. to 93. per week. 

FATAL ACCIDENT WHILST PULLING DOWN 

HousEs.—Mr. E. Negas Wood, Deputy-Coroner 
for South-East London, held an inquest at Green- 
wich on the 21st ult. on the body of Thomas 
William Dore, a house-breaker’s labourer. Deceased 
was engaged in breaking down houses at Green- 
wich, when he fell and sustained injuries which 
proved fatal. The foreman of the job stated that 
deceased was intoxicated, and he had ordered him off. 
The jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death,” 
and added a rider that the London County Council 
should make a by-law enforcing protection for 
those working on buildings in course of demolition. 

HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES.—In the 
House of Commons, on the zoth ult., Mr. Hay asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether he could 
state the cause of the delay in appointing the Select 
Committees promised by the Government on the 
second day of the Session to inquire into the desir- 
ability of extending the period for the repayment of 
loans made to local authorities in relation to the 
housing of the working classes and otherwise, and 
to inquire into the Standing Orders of the House 
relating to the clauses in Private Bills affecting the 
housing of the working classes and other matters. 
Mr. Balfour: I am informed that proceedings are 
in progress to constitute both the committees to 
which my hon, friend refers.—Dr. Macnamara said 
he hoped the committees would be appointed 
promptly, having regard to the pledge which had 
been given.—Mr. Balfour : I hope there will be no 
long delay. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY. 
—A meeting of this Society was held on Friday 
evening, 12th ult, when Mr. Thomas S. Fraser, 
architect, read a paper entitled “The Renaissance 
Architecture of Scotland.” Beginning with the 
various causes which led to the Renaissance move- 
ment in Italy at the end of the fifteenth century, 
the lecturer traced its progress through the different 
countries of Europe. By numerous lantern views, 
he showed its gradually increasing influence on the 
castellated architecture of Scotland and its final 
ascendency over that style in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He then referred to the literary and artistic 
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eclecticism at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- “E.L.B.” LIGHTING BOARDS.—We learn that for Mr. Hughes, K.C., and Mr. Humphreys appeared 
tury, and concluded with more favourable opinions | this week's festival in Paris in celebration of the|for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Younger, K.C., and Mr. 
of the tendencies of modern architecture and its | centenary of Victor Hugo’s birth, the Paris Munici- | Jolley for the defendant. 
advancement along with present day requirements | pality placed the whole of the contract for the His lordship, having heard the evidence and the 
and inventions. illuminations in the hands of the Electric Lighting | addresses of counsel, said he would deliver judg- 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY.—At a meeting held | Boards Co., of London. The illuminations com-| ment at an early date. 
on the 12th ult., Mr. George Washington Browne, | prised a temporary installation of no fewer than] Judgment was reserved accordingly. 
A.R.SA., was elected to the full honours of | 25,000 8-c.p. lights. The case will be fully reported in the Builder 
“architect member” of the Royal Scottish CLEARING A BRADFORD SLUM AREA.—At the when his lordship delivers judgment. 
Academy. Amongst Mr. Browne’s principal archi- Town Hall, Bradford, on the 21st ult., Colonel W. R. 
tectural works that a a e in San Slacke, R.E., Local Government Board Inspector, 
columns we may mention the following :— ine | held an inquiry into the proposed clearance by the 
Edinburgh Public Library, on the site of old Hope City Caaacil Le the Lonelands District, REA has APPEAL BY A BUILDER. 
House. Canongate, opened in June, 1590, for which | been declared an insanitary area with the approval | THE case of Sedgwick v. Webley and others 
he gained the first premium, upon the award of} of the Local Government Board. The area in-|came before the Court of Appeal, composed of 
Mr, Alfred Waterhouse, as assessor, and for the] cludes Longlands-street, Longcroft-place, Garden- | Lords Justices Romer and Mathew, on the 22nd 
enlargement of which his plans have been since place, Bell-street, Turk-street, One-street, part of | ult., on the appeal of the plaintiff, a builder, from 
carried out; July 9 and 16, 1887, interior of the | Chain-street, part of Grattan-road, part of St.|the decision of Mr. Justice Wright, upon a special 
reference library, elevation, two vewa and plans ; | Thomas-road, and part of Roundhill-place, and is | case stated by an arbitrator under Section 19 of 
and January 1, 1368, * Edinburgh,” No. XII. of vur | mainly inbabited by Irish people. The Town | the Arbitration Act, 18859. The action was brought 
series, “ The Architecture of our Large Provincial | Clerk (Mr. Stevens) appeared for the Corpora- | by the plaintiff against the defendants to recover 
Towns.” In the last-cited number of the Builder | tion, and there were present Dr. Evans, Medical | 6o/., balance of an account alleged to be due. The 
we illustrated his Royal Hospital for Sick Children | Officer of Health, Mr. J. H. Cox (City Surveyor), | action and all matters in dispute were referred to 
and premises for Messrs. Redfern in Princes-street ; | and Mr. F. E. P. Edwardes (City Architect). | arbitration, and upon the hearing of the reference 
and on Decem*er 25, 1886, the United Presbyterian | The Town Clerk said the area involved was j| the question arose whether a certain document was 
Church, Braid, Edinburgh. Ia conjunction with | 22,650 square yards, the number of houses being |a certificate of the surveyor that the work had been 
Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, he prepared the plans and | 294, of which 254 were private dwelling-houses, ten | completed so as to preclude the arbitrator from 
designs for the Edinburgh (Princes-street) station | lodging-houses, sixteen houses and shops, sixteen | inquiring whether the work had in fact been com- 
hotel of the Caledonian Railway Co. He is the|jock-up shops, and two public-houses. In August, | pleted. The arbitrator held that the document was 
architect of the Royal Bank offices at Glasgow and 1598, the population was 1 357, Or 301 persons per į not such a certificate, but stated a case for the 
at Dundee ; various offices for the British Linen | acre, as compared with twenty-one persons per acre | opinion of the High Court upon this point under 
Bank ; the science rooms at George Watson's | for the whole of the city. The death-rate for the] Section 19 of the Arbitration Act, 1889. Mr. 
College, Edinbugh, opened about four months ago ; | three preceding years was 46°60, 42°7, and 41'2 per | Justice Wright, who heard the special case, decided 
and, with Mr. Peddie, of offices in Edinburgh for | 1,000. In August last year the Council agreed to |in favour of the defendants. Hence the present 
the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society, the | clear the area, and later agreed to the erection of 114 | appeal of the plaintiff. 
Scottish Provident Institution, and the Standard | new houses in Faxtleet-street, West Bowling, to Mr. A. H. Spokes, for the defendants, took the 
Life Assurance Co. When pursuing his studies in | accommodate a portion of the population displaced. | preliminary point that no appeal lay, by virtue of 
London Mr. Browne won the Pugin Travelling | It was also intended to erect upon the area a limited | the decision in “ In re Knight and the Tabernacle 
Studentship, being, it is said, the first Scotsman who | number of small through houses. The population | Permanent Building Society,” with regard to a 
won that prize. of the area had now diminished to 1,050, and it was | question of law arising in the course of the refer- 
OPEN SPACES.—The Metropolitan Public Gardens proposed to find accommodation for 798 at Fax- | ence under Section 19 of the Arbitration Act, 
Association bave undertaken the laying-out of Avon- | fleet-street, at a cost of 39,9831. The total cost of | 1889. 
dale-square, the planting of trees in the churchyard | the scheme, including tenements in the Longlands| Their lordships, after hearing Mr. Bonner for the 


at Norfolk-square, and to promote the acquisition | district, would be 83,1941., and for this borrowing | plaintiff (appellant), held that no appeal lay, and 
and laying out of churchyards at Poplar, Clapham, | powers would be applied for later.— Evidence was | dismissed the appeal with costs. : 
and Camberwell. They further propose to lay-out | then given on behalf of the opposition, and the 
some vacant sites in North nage ee oe inquiry was closed. 
and Islington, provided the Borough Councils] Winpow, SKIPTON CHURCH.—A_ three-light RYLEBONE ANCIEN UTE 
respectively concerned could secure their acqui- | stained-glass memorial window has just been placed os 3 Fe a eee 
sition for public use and enjoyment.—It is |in Skipton parish church, The subject is St. Michael sas 
stated that a project for new lines advanced by slaying the dragon, illustrating the triumph of good THE case of Harrow v. the Marylebone District 
the London United Tramways Co. involves] over evil, The archangel is shown trampling on | Property Co., Ltd., came before the Court of Appeal, 
the destruction of the avenue of lime trees| the demon and about to transfix him with upraised | composed of Lords Justices Vaughan Williame, 
and of some of the houses at Barnes-terrace, just spear, while the dragon, with extended claws, Stirling, and Cozens Hardy, on Wednesday, on the 
above the railway bridge. which form a pleasing | endeavours to uproot the tree of knowledge and the | appeal of the plaintiff from an order of Mr. Justice 
feature of the road as it passes along the riverside. | tree of life. The work is from the studio of Messrs. | Joyce in the Chancery Division. There was also a 
—The Surrey County Council have agreed to con- | Powell Bros., of Leeds. cross appeal by the defendants from the same order 
tribute 10,000/., unconditionally, towards the cost of i of the learned Judge. 
the purchase of the Marble Hill Estate, opposite EEE Wie er eee Mr. Younger, K.C., in support of the appeal of 
Richmond, and to take over paral ee rare the plaintitf, said the case had been before this 
tenance of an open space, 100 ft. wide, along the ? court on a previous occasion On a point as 
Thames bank, between Twickenham Ferry and the CAPITAL AND LABOUR. to the ccdattuction of certain Sovenants in the 
Half-mile Tree, wherever the Earl of Iysart’s land DUNFERMLINE BUILDING TRADE WAGES.—A } lease under which the plaintitf held his premises. 
abuts upon theriver. We learn that Mr. Max Waech- | meeting of the master builders of Dunfermline was | When the matter was before their lordships 
ter. who recently secured and presented Petersham | held recently for the purpose of considering ajfon that occasion, their lordships removed the 
Ait to the Corporation of Richmond, has purchased | request from the operatives for a year's agreement. | stay of proceedings granted by Mr. Justice 
Petersham Lodge, situated a short distance beyond | After considerable discussion, it was agreed to meet | Joyce, and the matter went back to him in 
the meadows, with the object of preserving the] the men on an early date to try to get the wages | order that he might determine whether an injunc- 
view from Richmond Hill. The property had been | made uniform with the wages of masons in Edin- | tion should be granted to restrain the defendants 
lately offered to the Town Council at a price of | burgh. It was pointed out that the wages paid in | from infringing the plaintitt’s ancient lights. When 
10,000 —The Duke of Norfolk has entered into] Dunfermline were od. per hour for hewers and o}d.| the matter came before Mr. Justice Joyce he 
negotiations with the Town Council of Arundel] for builders T'he masters considered these rates to | granted an injunction in the “Yates v. Jack” 
whereby he will obtain possession of some corpo- | be higher than the Edinburgh rates. form restraining the defendants from proceeding 
rate property in exchange for a certain payment KIRKCALDY MASONS AND THEIR WAGES.—At a with their building so as to obstruct the plain- 
and about 50 acres in the neighbourhood, and so general meeting of the Kirkcaldy United Operative tiffs lights; but his lordship refused to grant 
prevent any interference with the prospect as seen | Xfagons' Society, held in Mitchell-street Hall on the mandatory injunction which the plaintiff 
trom Arundel Castle. —Mr. Nation is about to the 18th ult., the question of the annual agree- asked for. The learned counsel stated that under 
present to the National Trust an area of some | ment between masters and men was up for|the special circumstances of the case the plaintiff 
30 acres on the top of Rockbeare Hill, Devonshire, | consideration, and after some discussion it|asked for a mandatory injunction. The special 
tor conversion into a park and recreation ground, was agreed to alter Clause 3 of the by-laws to circumstances were that the defendants had 
whence some fine views are to be seen.—A public | ead as follows :—“ From June 1, 1902, to May 31, | endeavoured to anticipate the action of the Court 
park at Crieff, in Perthshire, is provided by the| 11. the standard rate of wages in Kirkcaldy and | by hurrying on with their building. He submitted 
murificence of Mr. Macroby, ex-Provost, who has] district shall be 84d. per hour for hewers and od. [that the plaintiff was entitled to a mandatcry 
bought from Lord Ancaster, for 1,500/., a plot of | per hour for builders.” The alteration the | order. 
to acres on the western side of the town, and has] men ask for is an addition of 4d. per hour for} Lord Justice Stirling : Did you ask for a speedy 
given an additional sum of 5ool. towards the| builders, and the secretary was instructed to for- | trial ? 
expense of preparing the ground. ward the proposal to the Masters’ Association. We tke geen We were willing, Rut I do not 
ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, AND GENERAL DWELL- ORE —S;i _ | think the defendants were. 
INGS Co.— From the thirty-fifth annual Report Pea is a one cea jaa the Mr. Dankwertz, KC.: I will go to trial to- 
of this company we learn that the work of the year | | mber employed has steadily increased until there) otc te yoor lordanips like: Iwi do more: T 
has been the continuance of operations at Leigham | tre now about 800 employed, and the production of will submit to an independent report to the Court, 
Court Estate, and the completion of the roads and slates is now going on at the rate of over 30000 and will abide by that report. 
footpaths at Noel Park. At Leigham Court 292 tons per annum. During the last two mo alha Lord Justice Vaughan Williams (to Mr. Younger) : 
houses and 373 maisonnettes are let and occupied ; forty-eight workmen have been taken on, twelve What do you say to that ? 
besides these, thirty-three houses and 133 maison- | pein g slatemakers, and the remainder vockmen Mr. Younger replied he did not think the plaintiff 
nettes are finished or structurally complete. All| i curers &c. "| could agree to that. 


these will be ready for occupation during 1902. e Lord Justice Vaughan Williams: Are you willing 
Nineteen shops are structurally complete, fifteen of to concur with Mr. Danckwertz in trying to expedite 
which are let. The rental for the year amounted to LEGAL. the trial? 


Mr. Younger: There is no objection to having a 
speedy trial. 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams said that the 
learned counsel had better go to Mr. Justice Joyce 
and get him to hear the case at once. 

Mr. Younger replied that he did not think the 
state of his lordsbip’s list was such that he would 
be likely to accede to the application. 

After some further discussion the learned counsel 
consulted together, and in the result it was stated 
that the Court would not be troubled with the case 
as the parties had arrived at a settlement of the 
matters in dispute. The terms of the settlement 
were not stated. 


20,6471. 158. 11d., being an increase of 1,100/. 163. 5d. ; 5 , 
a further B during the current ANCIENT LIGHT CASE. 
year is anticipated. It is proposed during 1902 to] THE case of Avery and Wolmerson v. Lewis was 
complete the building of twenty-six maisonnettes | heard by Mr. Justice Joyce in the Chancery Division 
on the west side of Hillside-road, and to continue | on the roth, 20th, 21st and 24th ult. 
building operations on the lower ground in Kings-] This was alight and air case having reference to 
mead-road. premises in New Cross-road, SE. The plaintitts 
A CORRECTION.—In our report of Mr. Osborne | alleged that the new building which the defendants 
Smith's remarks, at the last meeting of the Institute | had erected materially decreased the lights to the 
of Architects, in regard to Mr. J. K. Colling’s draw-|rear of their premises, such lights being ancient 
ings, the name “Mr. H. Batcheor” should have | lights. They claimed a mandatory injunction and 
been “ Mr. H. Batsford.” Mr. Smith was at a con-| damages. The defendants denied that the plaintiffs’ 
siderable distance from the reporter's table, and was | light had been materially or substantially interfered 
not very distinctly heard. with. 
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18,933.— FITTINGS FOR GAS BRACKETS AND 
GASALIERS: E. C. Harvey.—A cap or sleeve, with 
openings in its side and a similarly pierced cylindri- 
cal head, is placed, around the burner, upon the 
gallery of a bracket, or the cylindrical head may be 
open and have a wire gauze cover. The bunsen 
burner thus constituted will serve to heat asbestos, 
&c., within a casing carried by a skeleton arch or 
dome; a water-tray hung upon the bracket will keep 
the air moist. 


18,937. — SLIDING -EXTENSION LADDERS: F. 
Brown and H.N. Brown.—A rope around a pulley 
upon the lower section will lift up the upper 
section which can be sustained at any height 
desired with angular arms secured to a cross-shaft 
upon it and resting upon a rung of the lower 
section. The rope is passed over a pulley at the 
foot of the lower section, thence through an eye of 
the upper section, ard so to its fastening upon one 
of the arms; the movement of the arms, which are 
weighted, is restricted with a stopping-pin upon 
the upper section. For large ladders an eye-bar, 
that serves as a handle, is employed for the threading 
of the lifting-rope. 


18,945. — AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH KEY- 
HOLES: A. M. Young.—The inventor seeks to pro- 
vide against the unauthorised opening of a lock or 
padiock ; he adapts an auxiliary lock having strips 
that will slide in the grooves of pieces which are 
made in one piece with, or secured to, the principal 
lock, the travel of the minor lock is held or limited 
by a screw in one of its pieces which engages with 
a slot in the minor lock of which the boit will 


directed upwards, and are also tapered in varion 
forms, as specified by him. 

19,130. — APPARATUS FOR BRICK- MOULDING 
MACHINES : S. Weldon.—To prevent the clay from 
adhering to the die the hollow plungers are supplied 
with steam through a set of pipes whereof the 
lowest pipe slides through a stuffing- box and 
bush within a screwed sleeve and a cylinder above: 
of the set of pipes the inlet pipe is clipped on to 
the frame of the moulding machine and has an 
elbow which turns freely upon the screwed end of 
the inlet pipe; a lubricant can be passed through 
oil-holes drilled through the stuffing-box, 

19,154.—BLOW-PIPES AND SIMILAR BURNERS: 
F. W. Hancock.—An inner tube is fitted within the 
blow-pipe or burner in such a manner that a jet of 
gas which issues from the tube will set up a 
current of air through the outer tube, whereu 
the mixed gas aud air will burn at the outlet 
beyond. 

19,183. — ATTACHMENTS OF ELECTRICAL 
SWITCHES : E. G. Harcourt.—The cover or dome is 
retained in its place by means of springs which are 
set inside a flange of the base, and there are slots 
in the flange through which the ends of the springs 
are passed for engagement with the flange of the 
dome. A slot upon the dome provides for its easy 
removal. Other modifications are specified. The 
dome, for instance, has a flange fashioned with 
grooves or pins, and it can be secured with a 
bayonet joint, or the flange is fitted with a lip, only 
one spring being used. 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


18,816.—TESTING OF ELECTRICITY : C. L. Clarke. 
Two synchronous motors of which the armatures 
are oppositely rotated by the two currents and 
which carry radially-slotted disce, compose a phase 
and frequency difference indicator for two alter- 
nating currents, the two discs being so arranged 
that one can be seen through the slots in the other. 
When the coincidences are stationary the difference 
in phase of the currents will be indicated by the 
angular distance of one at either side of a fixed 
zero, and observers will also be able to detect which 
current leads the other, but if the two currents are 
but slightly different as in respect of their frequency 
the slots will rotate in the direction of the rotation 
of the motor which carries the current of higher 
frequency, whilst the number of visible coincidences 
of the slots will be reduced toa minimum. A gradu- 
ated scale carries the zero mark, which can be 
adjusted by feeding both motors with one current. 
Various forms of the apparatus are specified by the 
inventor. 

18,817.—PARALLEL RULERS: G. A. Kay.—Cross- 
links are pivoted to the two members of the ruler 
at one end, and at the other end to blocks which 
slide upon guide-rods. The members are thus 
joined together, and can be secured to any adjust- 
ment desired by means of a screw-clamp. 

18,822.—A UNION FOR PIPES: M. Snyder.—For 
effecting a water-tight joint for a trap, valve, and 


so on, the inventor fashions an annular sunken : . . eo 
4 : : engage with a staple when the auxiliary Jock is set 

part and an annular and engaging projection, upon | in piace 20 as to used the keyhole xf the main MEETINGS. 

the two parts, respectively, of the union, which are : 


lock. 

18,950.—PILES FOR CONSTRUCTIVE PURPOSES : 
O. Hoff and C. F. Haglin.—Tubular and centrical 
coreg are fashioned in concrete piles, and V- 
shapened rods or braces are threaded spiralwise 
from the top to the bottom of the cores. The bent 
centre of each brace clips the core, and the outer 
ends engage by their bends and hooks with the 
concrete, or may be fitted around subsidiary cores 
or pipes joined together with hooked rods or links. 
Shoes, either blunted or pointed, are fitted on to 
the piles, which are to be sunk by the forcing of 
water-jets through pipes. Each of the shoes is 
attached to hooked anchor-bars or rods embedded 
in the concrete. For sheet piles for coffer dams 
and similar purposes the piles have sheathed wedge- 
points, tubular cores, and radial V-shapened 
strengthening rods, and their edges are rounded 
and grooved. As the piles are being sunk lubri- 
cating-water is forced through grooves cut down 
their edges nearly as far as their points, and cement 
may be filled in through the tubular cores and 
ie tubes into those grooves and between the 
piles. 

18,997.—A DOUBLY-ACTING SPRING HINGE: 
W. K. Sandstrom.—A spring that will close a door 
when opened in either direction has its two ends 
joined to two collars, and is enclosed in a case. 
The balls of the bearing of a spindle are carried by 
a middle pivot ; the squared end of the spindle fits 
into a hole in a piece attached to the door, and its 
cup-shapened lower end takesa pivot. As the door 
is being opened, one of two rings is locked witha 
stop upon the casing, whilst the other ring is taken 
round with the door-spindle. A metallic lid excludes 
dust, and for tightening the spring a key is to be 
inserted through an opening in the covering plate. 

19,045.~-AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH GRABS: 
W. D. Pricstman and W. H. Dean.—It is contrived 
that the winding in or paying out of the grab-chain 
shall automatically open or close a single-chain 
grab. From the crane jib end are hung rods or 
chains which support levers pivoted on to a ring, 
and hooked for engagement with the crown of the 
grab. As the grab is lowered,a weight (through 
which the chain is passed) lies upon the upper ends 
of the levers, and so keeps them asunder, but the 
weight will be lifted by a catch, and thereby the 
levers will become engaged with the crown of 
the grab as soon as the grab has been closed, owing 
oe upward motion ot the chain to liberate the 
catch. 


19,061.—IMPROVEMENTS IN INCANDESCENT GAS 
BURNERS : W. T. Sugg.—In order to obviate “ light- 
ing-back,” a pierced metallic disc is placed over an 
enlargement of the tapering tube just beneath the 
extension which holds the steatite burner up. The 
tip is drilled through with outlet holes near its 
edges, the middle portion being solid. 

1,097.—APPARATUS FOR WINDOWS, VENTILA- 
TORS, &C.: E. Wait—A shutting and opening 
mechanism consists of a sliding rack and a pinion, 
which work cranks, upon a shatt that are linked to 
a ventilator, fanlight, shutter, and so on; a screw, 
worked with a cord and a pulley, turns through a 
threaded nut or lug of the rack; the cranks are 
moved into contact with stops or extensions of the 
guide-frames when the window is quite opened. 
By another method a worm-screw set in gear with 
a worm-Wheel that slides on the screw-spindle 
serves to turn the screw, or the worm-wheel which 
is screwed internally will work upon the screw 
when the latter is secured to the rack. 


19.120.—A VENTILATING CHIMNEY-TOP: H. E. C. 
Fahn.—The inventor provides passages or recesses 
in the blocks of a chimney-top which either in 


couples or separately constitute wind - inlets 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 28. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section.—Mr 
Vivian H. King on ‘* Design in Furniture.” 7.30pm. 

Institution of Civil Engincers.—(Students’ meeting) 
~—Mr. A. M. Arter on “ Indicating High-speed Steam 
engines,” 8pm. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficer- 
Dr. A. Wellesley Harris on ‘ Methods of Disinfection.” 


tightened together with screw bolts ; the projection 
is formed with annular grooves. 


18,841.—A POLISH FOR GLASS, &C. ; A. E. Joyner. 
—For polishing glass and similar purposes a 
powder is compounded of fine gilder’s whiting, 
pulverised pumice-stone, and exhibition red. 

18,849 —FACING BLOCKS, SLABS, TILES, &c. : R. 
A. Matthews.—The blocks, tile?, and similar articles 
are intended for use in constructing hearths, walls, 
floors, fireplaces, and so on. ‘They are fashioned 
with bevelled or rounded recesses that will take 
plaster, and cross-pieces are luted or cemented in 
recesses in the backs of the green goods to be fixed 
in the course of burning. 


18,892.-—A CONTRIVANCE FOR GAS STOVES: 
F. W. B. Wright and H. Darwin,—The lower edye of 
an adjustable metallic plate is disposed so that 
the plate shall rest upon the top of the burner- 
fitting from which it inclines backwards. The 
parts of the plate ace adjustably joined together 
with slots and screws to render it available for any 
open grate, and it is either perforated, or otherwise 
so formed that it will constitute a holding for a 
layer of cement upon which the blocks of asbestos 
are placed. 


18,914.~A QUANTITY METER (ELECTRICITY): 
T. A. Edison.—A beam balanced upon knife-edges 
carries from its middle a counter to which a wheel 
is geared, when a short coil that carries the current 
which is to be measured raises an iron core s0 as 
to shift the beam from its zero position, the wheel 
will be put into frictional engagement with a cam 
that constantly rotates, and the wheel becomes 
freed during a portion of each rotation of the cain, 
whereupcn the beam becomes free to turn, one end 
of the shaft of the wheel lies upon a screw and will 
be lifted slightly by the cam. An electrical motor 
having a vertical spindle with arms that carry two 
weighted centrifugal levers rotates the cam, 
and the motor-speed is kept constant by means 
of fibre brake blocks which are brought 
into contact with a fixed and smooth plate 
of glass. A tube of pure Norway iron, 
moving between elastic stops, constitutes the core 
of the current measurer, the action of an increase 
of current upon the core is retarded by means of a 
coil mounted upon a clamp adjustably on a copper 
tube hanging from one end of the beam, which is 
intended to prevent the mechanism of the meter 
from being disarranged when a short circuit arises 
upon the consumer's side before the cut-outs come 
into play. A fine wire winding, connected in Series 
with the motor between two mains promotes the 
action of the coil, and attords accurate registration 
in case of small current. The coil for a three-wire 
system can be wound in four layers, of which the 
outer and inner layers are connected in series in 
one outer wire, with the two layers between in 
series in the other outer wire. If the current 
becomes excessive, the corresponding layers of the 
coil will be short-circuited by the motion of an 
armature derived from electro-magnets in the outer 
wires. 

18,924.--SWITCHES FOR INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
AND SIMILAR PURPOSES: W. H. Chipperfield and 
E. S. Cook.—In one form of a lamp-holder switch 
the inventors cause a contact-carrying block to slide 
within a slot in the holder. In another shape they 
provide a groove or slot wherein the contact-block 
or springs will slide so as to complete circuit be- 
tween the fixed contacts. Struts or bars fit into 
recesses in the walls of the slots, and their outer 
ends are forced against the spring contacts or 
springs upon the contacts; by this means the 
pushing of the struts beyond the dead centre will 
afford a rapid make and break, 


7 p.m. . , : 
Devon and Exeter Architectural Society. —Meeting 
at Exeter. Mr. A. S. Parker on " Building By-laws.” 


SATURDAY, MARCH 1. 


Royal Institution, — Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh o% 
t Some Electrical Developments "—III. 3pm. 
Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations Jor Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at Marylebone Stoneyard, Rid 
mond-street, Edgware-road, W. 3 p.m. i 
British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Spcul 
meeting (Carpenters’ Hall). 6 p.m. 
Monpay, MARCH 3. 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—1. Special 
general meeting to elect the royal gold medallist for the 
current year, The Chairman to move :—" That, subject 
to his Majesty’s gracious sanction, the royal gold medal 
for the promotion of architecture be presented this year to 
Mr. John Francis Bentley tor his work as an architect. 2 
The eighth general meeting will then be held, when Sr 
W. B. Ricbmond, K.C.B., R.A., will move the following 
resolution :—*‘ That in view of a resolution of the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society, seeking the co-operation of the 
Institute, members are invited to join the Society, or that 
such other assistance be given by the Institute as the 
Council may deem desirable.” 8pm. [An exhivition of 
about a hundred photographs of architectural work, forming 
part of the collection of the National Photographic Record 
Society, will take place at the meeting above anaou’ an 
prior to the collection being deposited 10 the Brit 
Museum. It is hoped that Sir Benjamin Stone, cbairmat 
of the Society, will attend the meeting and say a few 
words with reference to the exhibition. ] ay 
Society of Arts (Cantor Loctures).—Mr. J. D. Gedues 
on " Photography Applied to Illustration and Printing. 
—I. 8pm. , z 
Sodivey of Engineers.—Mr. B. H. Thwaite on "British 
versus American Patent Law Practice and Eoginett 
Invention.” 7.39 p.m. ; 
Sanitary Fustitute:—Demonstration of book-keeping Ñ 
carried out in a aS ene office, by Mr - 
Taylor (at Parke’s Museum). 7 p.m. 
jee Architectural Society (Incorporated, -M 
B. M. Ward on * Weather-tight Windows. Zae AE 
Glasgow Philosophical Society. —Mr. J. Somer ha 
“Tbe Habitat and Mode of Growth of the Dry 
Fungus,” illustrated by the microscope. 8 p.m. 


Tuespay, MARCH 4 sic, Geni 
Society of Arts (Applied Art Section). —Mt 
C. Horsley on * Structural Colour Decoration of the 
Interior of Fublic Buildings.” 8 p.m. ea. banked 
Institution of Civil Engineers. — Paper aaa ests 
discussed: “ Electrical Traction on Railways, Dy *" 
W. M. Mordey and Bernard M. Jenkin. 8 P To gen) 7 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures jor sasthary lates 
Dr. H. R. Kenwood on * Water : Composition, torte) 
and Purification,” 7 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5- 1 Sound 
Society of Arts—Mr. E. Price Edwards on 
Signals.” 8 p.m. ; DRAE 
Builders Foremen and C a of ee Institution. 
Ordinary meeting of the members. © p.m. y 
Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations Sor oe 
Ce) species at L.C.C. Common Lodging 
Parker-street, Drury-lane. 3pm. I'T 
British Archeological Association.—Mr, Aa as 
Davis on ‘*A Chapter in Local History— 
1545-1558. —8 p.m. , T: 
voyal Archeological Institute. — (1) Protest ait 
McKenny Hughes, M.A, F.R.S.. US} A Price 08 
Potters’ Art in Britain; ” (2) Mr, F. G. me pee 
“ Pawnbrokers’ Signs in London m the Seven 
Eighteenth Centuries.” 4 p.m. sake tote 
Institution of Civil Engincers.— Students earn 
works of the Vauxhall Bridge, in course o co i 
Assemble at the Works, Westminster side, ave Po Wita 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. i ht view 
on “A Visit to Oxford,” illustrated by limelig 
8 p.m. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 6. 


Carpenters’ Company, Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall 
¥ ree Lectures on Matters connected with Building).— 

rofessor W. Ramsay, F.R.S., on “The Bearing of 
Modern Chemical Theory 
with the Building Trade.’ 8 pm. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers (Dublin Section). 
‘_Adjourned discussion on Mr. W. Tatlow’s paper on 
‘Irish Water-Power and its Electrical Development.” 


on some Problems connected 


Fripay, MARCH 7. 
Architectural Association, —Mr. J. Miller on "The 


Gieo Exhibition.” 7.30 p.m 
Birmin rchitectural Association. — Mr. 
F. E. P. Edwards on " Elme’s Work in Liverpool.” 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers)-- 

Dr. H. R. Kenwood on ‘‘ Elementary Statistics,” 7 p.m. 
Architectural Craftsmen’s Society.— r. W, 
Beaton on ‘‘Glasgow International Exhibition, Sor 
§ p.m. 
SATURDAY, Marcu 8. 

Royal Institution. — Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
"Some Electrical Developments” (IV.). 3 p.m 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Visit to 
anes F. W. Reynolds, engineers, Blackfriars-road. 


3 edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit to 
Edinburgh and Leith Corporations new gasworks at 


G 
Dealt Institute of Architecture.—Mr. D. L. Allan 


on " Brittany.” 7 p.m. 
a a o a 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY.: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 14—By Henry Hormes & Co. (at 
Chelmsford). 
Ingatestone, Essex.—Mill Green Common, Pot- 


ters Row Farm, 11 a. 3 r. 25 poy Co cececosese £325 
February 15.—By Ernest J. GaLe (at 
Burnbam). 
Burnham-on-Crouch.— High-st., capes House, c., 
esoneovveeepveveee ees evnen Coes ee@eeon C@eene 1 259 
Hehst,t ; two copyhold building sites codices 740 
High-st., ariverside wharf and landing stage, c. 440 
Chapel-st., three copyhold building plots ...... 650 
February 17.—By GEORGE STOCKINGS. 
Hackney.—Spurstowe-rd., i.g.r. 36., u.t. 58 yrs., 
ee Oo Co een necce® ve 710 
King Edward-rd., i.g.r. 222. 10S., U. t 41 yrs., 
eenveveenaee ee ceo o o a E euaaeeeeveeee 350 
Peahurii rini ig. T. 384, u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 1h .. 680 


Islington.—St. Paul-st., &c., i.g.r. 312, 10S., u.t. 


25% yrs., gr. 124 123. ews asni 250 

St Philips, &c., Lgr 73l. 13s. a ut. 25} YTS.» a 
resia a erosi E E E eae 432 

Creswell _Granville-sq., ig. r. i6. a Ut. 24} 
VIS AE T E T ewes T 165 

Barnsbury. enoed d. a ig. r. 362., ut. 39 
and 40 YTS, Bre ISh.sessesesossseceneesos 325 

Holloway. — Harvist-rd., i.g.r. rol. 10S., ut. 41 
YTS., Ber. TL. LOS. cece ccrccenccrsceecececees 295 

Lowmanerd., &c., i.g.r. 24l. 105., u.t. oh yrs., 
Bilis FIA TAS). oelding E E E de sew ess eee ce 270 

Ishagton.—57 to 63 (odd), aa s Head- Ste, u.t. 
24 YTS., gr. Bo YT 1204... cc ceccceccsecece 725 

y GRAVES & Son. 


Bayswater. oF SutherLind: pl., u.t. 44 yrs, gr 
8. 8s., er. 6O cece cece cososenososososaes 
By Wilkinson, Son, & WeLrcuH (at Brighton). 
Preston Park, Sussex.—4, Florence-rd., f., p. ee.. 
February 18.—By Bearo & Son. 


Bayswater.—29, 31, and 33, Ledbury-rd., u t. ant 


YIS. p B-r. 244,, y.Te ISBA 10S. snesen ss 1425 
By Desentam, Tewson, & Co. 
Notting Hill —Talbot-grove, the Ladbroke Hotel, 
Ut. 59 YTS., Bake nil, r. TOOL, 6... eee s eee seeee 1,820 
Islington.—High-st., f.g.r. 654, reversion in 34 
WIS... ps0 Medd E E aes PEE teens ews 3,670 


By Messrs: FOSTER. 


Cavendish- nare = VIET rep .» f.g.r. 8ol, re- 
version in 57 YTS. ..ossesssesosoeoneseseoene 2,540 
Hyde Park.—8, Little Sussex-pl, u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 
16l., Y.L. 1900s. sain tn wainns Sone oe shad ne ats cece 1 510 
February 18.—By Montacu Horses & Son. 


Maida Vale.—16 and 18, Clifton-rd., u.t. 68} yrs., 
T. 42l., Yr. 230%.. 
ee set pci stabling), | ut. 46} yrs. ; 8 r. a, 


eovaeeereeeaeoeeseweneeeeawene 


ae oo Marks, & LAWRENCE (at 
Masons’ Hall Tavern). 
Shaftesbury-avenue.—Macclesfield-st., the Mac- 
clesfield p.-b., u.t. 484 yrs., r. 2002., with 
gõodwill sc wee pha e vei Vers an osier arene ie 


By Hotiis & Wess (at Leeds). 
Morle y y Yorks.—Scotchman-lane, Morley Spring 


ood, &c., 45 a. 3 r. 36 P, É coc e eee eeee ,205 
Feb bruary 19.— FISHER, STANHOPE, & DRAKE. 
ackney.~-92 and a Lauriston-rd., u.t. 41 yrs., 
Bs ET 8S by. ws vewenns vos suseuuees acs 860 
Stoke Newington. —gand 11, Woodland-rd., u. t. 
» gr. 10l., gr. 58¢...... ins ale Re ores 665 
a enove- rd., u.t. 74 yrs., gr. 144, y r. 
o 
Tottenham.- =i, 2 3, “and 4, Waggon- lane, f., War. ; s 
AT AE E EE S rr ee 420 
‘By G. PEARCE & Sons. 
Westbourne Park. —5s, Tavistock-st., u.t. 62 yrs. 5 
BT. Of.) A TAPE 425 
Hoxton.—14 and 16, Holt. -pl., and. "19 “and at, 
Norris-st., u.t. 17 yrs., gr. 6l., W.F. 135% 45. 350 
By ALFRED RICHARDS. 
Enfield.— aney. -road, Enfield House, are? 
121465 ta f€, with goodwill of a draper’s 
business Teer ere ee ee eee eee 4,000 
ly oneal s-row, also Eastbury ‘and Claren- 
don Cottage, total area 790 yds., f., y.r. 82} 380 
monton.—1 to 6, Parson's Cottages. W T. 
Q3% 128..... E E ree eT ee 1,000 
ton.—9 and 11, Marlborough- rd., ut. 43 YIS., P 
gr. 164, yr. 52l E E A E E 350 
Tottenham. —64, Northumberland. pk. 5 “ut 714 
YTS., g.r. 72. ' 105., y.r. 3604. . rey ee 350 
By J.S. RICHARDSON. 
Hampstead.—13 and 14, Lawn-rd., u.t. 49 yrs., 
ET. 530. 6s. OC Hee err ee se neesaroenseteceoroer . 7400 


B 
Camden aown—28, Arlington-rd., fo wr. 


Dulwich. S Underhill-rd., u.t. "Bo yrs., gT. 
74. 105., €r. 407 


See ve ee oes tervenan @euveereense Oo 


By W. N. WILLOUGHBY. 
zeo Vina Court: rd., u.t. 77yrs. . B.T. 132, 108. 


eoeeoee Seeeeveenvoeteepeeseve (EEEE 


y.r. 40.. 
DovcLas Younc & Co. 
Brixton. T ee FE Walki, ut + 798 yrs 
gr. 


eeeveees 
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-« Pveaeeseeeesn ene eeeenoenese 


Clapham e hia oe ut. 
gr. 25l., er. gol. 

By FOosTER & CRANFIELD. 
Kingsbury. E the Cottage and 20a. 


igra ‘aah 


3r f., 
Kentish own. Kentish Town-rd., 
10S., reversion in 8 yrs. ....ceceess 
Prince of Wales.rd., f.g.r. 12., reversion in 8 yrs. 
pee Hill, —No. 16, r g r. are reversion in 


eeremanee Sete cen eee eee eeatenveeoreeonece 


eers re eevee nereonpeasreertoss 


Kentish T Town. ~ Malden- rd., the Newbury Arms, 
fg. wr. 124, reversion in 38 YTS... .eeseeee 

Mele. -» the ‘Sir Robert Peel, p.-h., f.g.r. 
72. 108., reversion in 38 yrs.......se00+ essnee 
Marsden-st., The Prince Albert p.-h., fig. r. 10l., 
reversion in 38 yrs. 0.2.2... ec eens 


By Rusywortu & STEVENS. 
tead.—1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8,i9, 10, 11, and 12, 
size-sq., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 180l, y.r. 980d... 
3 lancas pl u.t. 50 yrS., g.r. 18., Dy. soies 
5 and 7, Lancaster-pl., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 36., 
Fore 145% n.e... er ore aS 
63, 65, oo 715 73) 75, a and age Belsize Pk.-gdns., 
ut. 61 ial ous 2107 ire 
50, 54, 58, 62, 64, and 70, Peki Pk. ‘gdns., ut. 
61 YTS., B.r. 180/., Priwecsceeee ; 
60, Belsize Pk.-gardens, u.t. 61 vs, gr. 302., 
VP 113% 14S sesseseeseseesoes 
6 and ia Belsize-grove, u.t. 61 rs. a Z. r. 604, p. 
By Swan Woopcock (at Stratford). 
ark.—26, 23, and 30, Upton Pk., u.t. 764 
80d. 128. 


eo O e E E 


Ham 


eee E E E E 


Peeeeonon 


Upton 
m SRT 32l., Wr. 
By J. H. BULMER. 
Bermondsey.—174, Abbeyfield-rd., u.t. 53 YTS., 
gr. SL. 10S., YT. 34l. cov eeee scone aonana 
Rotherhithe.—10, Clarence-st., f., wor. 182. 4s. 

45 to 55 (odd), Albion-st., f., wat. 1262, 25.00 2000 

By Hatcn & Hatcn. 
Catford.—3, Laleham-rd., u.t. 93 yrs., g.r. 42. 15S., 
Wals 310. 48.02 006 EE 

By McInrosn & Co. 
Bermondsey.— 159 and 161, Drummond-rd., u.t. 


@eseeees 98H BO 


93 yrs., B-r. 122,, wor. 782, .. cee eee gate ead ws 
Dulwich.—14, Adys-rd., ut. 74 YTS.» gr sé. 55 » 
2 eae 7 ee i 
Bermondsey.~— 2A and 28, Layard-rd., ut. 93 yrs. ʻi 
ite FOL WTB ht cae wey semen 


Brixton. —15, Railton-rd. (S), ut. 66} YIS., £ T. 
a E e ee ee T 

Peckham. — 42, Sunwell-st., f., w.r. 33%. 16s.. 

Battersea.—1, Lubeck-st. (S), u.t. 44 yrs., Er. 
5., w.r. 362. 8s 

Kennington. —40, Lower EAE OR -In. (S), u. t. 
334 YTS., gor. 10h., re Gol... cc cases veceenee 
By Newson, oe & SHeri:arb, 

Soho.--3, West-st., and 30, Litchfield-st., f, yr. 
60 


@eeanene 


Ne wm aeeer re es evee ee erowasreorernoe 


pee eevee eer eer een n ee HOOKS PEP ROR OMe HO Ee HH Oe 


Holloway. eae rd,, &c., f.g.r.’s 30l., rever- 


sion in 66 N18 6.cied occdpha wena oe owe tia Soe eee 
Hornchurch, San —Claremont-rd., f.g.r. 30%, 

reversion in 78 yrs. wee eee cece ee teen cece ee 
e —4, Hilldrop-cres., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 84, 


Cricklewood. —27, The Village, u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 
82., w.r. 324, 105. 
Pentonville.—29, Wharton-st., u.t. 244 yrs., g.r. 
ee CT Rene Re eee en eer ke 
gr —19, Cloudesley-st., u.t. 15 yrs., g.r. 82., 


wane ee ee ewes eae et rane r 


eececeonseeeseereeGeeee te eevee e teense 


42l. 
Canonbury. —64, Halton-rd. +» Ut. 164 yrs., g.r. 


10S., Y.T GOL, cece cccescece cere susesoaso 

Hike ee Victoria Pk.-rd., ut. 52 yrs., B.r. 
E E T TAEA E T 

Para EY —13, Westbourne-rd. (S.), ut. 57 yrs, = 


FoI A E EET E wasada Oo ue veswe aces can 
South Lambeth. os to so, Pk. Mansions ( Flats, 
Block C), u.t. 93 yrs., g.r. ISh e.r. 6617. 5 
(including mortgage) . 
Holloway.—49, Campbell- rd. (S: .), f 


By T. D. Pereacey. 
Euston-rd.—Nos. 400 and 420A, also 6, Diana-pl. 
(shops and factory), f. yr 1652. 
Lewisham. —2 to 14 (ev en), lan-st. if, w.r. 882.85. 
By HARRIE STACEY. 
Reigate, Surrey. —Alma-rd.. enclosure of SUREE 
and, 1 EE EE E E 
Reigate Hill, u Brokes Meadow” (res.) u.t. 60 
yrs., B.T. aol. RAR 1292. 78. 6d. 
Reigate Hill, °‘ Brokes Lodge” 


YF ‘502, .. 


Be@eeeecnneeneone 


and 4a. Ir, 


art f. and part u.t. 6 YIS., g.r. 75%, er. 2. 
Redhill, Surrey.—140, tationrd., ut. 43 Yrs., 5 
Bilis 10l., Fel FUL VIS. cei viedesesccwasaa 
rN Surrey. Pig rd., Keroula, ut 

s Hime EE TARE A eens i bees oh ck 
he aimee: rd., u. t. kol yrs., g.r. 87. 12s, 6d., 


eo oer eee eee eetttoerer eto neeeeenvverns 


Aine. a eee u.t. 66 yrs., g. r. IO. 
hg Vike T E E oa aered ware where 
A freehold spring. of water in Raglan-rd., Reigate, 
poly right of maintaining water pipes, YT., 
40 Ld 
February 20.—By CHARLES VARLEY. 
Stoke Newington.--11 and 13, Prince George-rd., 
U.t. Q1 Yrs., B.r. 134., yer. 72d, 
By Epwin Evans (at Clapham Junction), 
Battersea. —53, Belleville-rd., f., Yer. 32% ...0 cece 
144, Lavender Hill, u.t. 714 yrs, g-r. 10l. Ios., 
aA o E N E ee vad ooex 
February 21. ` By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 
Woodford.—Cres.-rd., Thorganby Lodge and 
Elizabeth Lodge, tf, YT, GOl. Seis anaes ices 
Cres.-rd., a piece of building land, f., Yodo 2h oe 


720 


525 


440 


1,120 
100 


Poplar.—3o and 32, Brigh-st., f., w.r. 59l. 168 -. 4735 
22 to 36 (even), Grundy-st, ut oot YTS., gT. 

20}. 10S., W.T. I . Bs.. eweasease eveveeeeeseose 1,120 

ats and 26, Guild  rd-rd, u.t. 173 m «a gT. 14l, 
7 COCR eseneenesrerenseses eeveueeer geo 
Kase. Hana and 114, " Boleyn-rd., £, LAZ 652. 550 
By Wacstarr & Sons. 
Highbury.—111, Riversdale-rd., f., Y.r. 32h.. es.. 560 
38, Harsell-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 82, Y-T. 442. oo 420 


—F.g.r. for, freehol 
-rent; ig.r. for 


Contractions used in these lists. 
ground-rent ; I.g.r. for leasehold gro 


improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for’ copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; e. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 


annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; ; cres. for crescent ; ; 
av. for avenue ; yd. for yard. 


— 


— 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,° Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity i pfctl affect prices—a fact which 


ould be remembered by those who make: use of this 
information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
£ s. d. 
Hard Stocks .... 1 ır 6 per 1,000 alongside, in river. 


Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles .. 1. s.o. 


Facing Stocks .... 
Shi 


99 99 99 
99 9? 93 
. at railway depot. 
iB) 99 99 
1 39 99 


ppers 
Flettons ...... e... 
Red Wire Cuts .. 
Best Fareham Red 


Ruabon Facing. 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 
Do., Bullnose .... 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 
GLAzED Bricxs 
Best White and 
Ivory ree: 
Stretchers...... 13 0 
Headers ....'..... 12 0 
Quoins 
and Flats ..... . 17 
Double Stretchers 19 
Double Headers.. 16 
One Ride an two 


oo0oo0oo000 


py a A an U MMN 
© oA o 
` 


a 


oo 
x 


ooo 
ooo 
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End ......e.. 209 0 9 ” g) 1 
Splays,Chamfered, 

Squints........ 20 0 0 T n » 
Best Dipped Salt 

GlazedStretchers 

and Headers .. 12 0 o PY) ” ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

Flats eenece 14 (°) [°] 3) 29 oD 
Double Stretchers 15 o o n n ” 
Double Headers.. 14 o o si T ” 
One Side and two , 

Ends seso cote I5 o o ” "3? LF] 
Two Sides and one 
End .......... O oO T) ” ” 
Splays,Chamnfered, - 
Squints.. œ. 14 0 0 T ” rT) 
Seconds Quality 
Late bpd 
Salt Glazed . 200 ši less than best. 
s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand ....... - 7 3 per yard, delivered, 
Thames Ballast ......0...05.. 6 0 


3 19 
Best Portland Cement ........ 32 o per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 2 5 
Nore.—The cement or lime is alae. of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime.. ...... IIS. od. per yard, delivered. 


Stourbridge Fire-clay i in sacks, 26s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 

s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... r rr per ft. cube, deld. rly. depat. 
Bath I 7 iy 9 
Farleigh Down Bath zr 8 Hi a 
Reer in blocks .... I 6 es T 
Grinshill I 10 A ñ 
Brown Portland i in blocks 2 2 H ‘ 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 jb ” 
Red Corsebill si 2 5 j " 
Closeburn Red STCEIRNE 2 3 ‘a yi 
Red Mansfield i 4 vi " 
Hard York in iele: ; F 10 n 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 


landings, to sizes s.d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 2 8 per ft. super. 
at rly, depot. 
6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 p ” 
3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs(random sizes) 1 
2 in. self-faced Ditto o 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 


9 n ” 6 in. sawn both 


sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
. deld. rly. depot. 
” n n gin. do, r ab n n 
SLATES. 
in. in. £ S d. 
20X 10 best blue Bangor..12 œo oper 1000 of 1200 at ry.dep. 
» best seconds ,, Irr 100 sa i 


16X 8 best 


615 0 
20X10 are blue Portma- i ” 


>» LAJ 
23) La) 


11 
16X8 best bliep oitinadoe 6 o 
20X10 best Eureka un- 
fading ii .. 12 2 
16x 8 ” 7 5 
20X 10 permanent green 10 5 
16X8 9- ” S 17 


39 do 
9 ” 
LEJ 39 


Goor Og 


oe oe 
(See also page 225. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. ) 
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COMPETITIONS. 
: l 
Nature of Work. | By whom Advertised. | Premiums. Designs y 
| be delivers 
1 e 
.. Aldershot U.D.C. 1002., 752., and 50l. ....0...cssee oe E E Map, 99 


*Proposed Public renal A A E ET 
: Market & Baths vom. “Oldham Cpn 


"New Market Hall........... ssccccsscsscssscceres eccesces eee 


Sheds, Hillsborough COE COO OCH LHe SHO0E CHE SE8 BBO RES BOER EEe Or ween Sheffield Corporation ontoese eeedseces 


Warehouse, Shi ipley -. sis 
Sewer, Galbraith-etreet .......... 
Alterations to Workhouse, Knutsford . deeduaneenbsaetaxin: 
Four Houses, Lightcliffe, Halifax........,.0...s.cccooscecsere 
Street Works, Dame Flogan-street, .........sccscccosseceees 

Gas Buildings, North Shields.... 


| Glasgow Corporation wunwsiuserdiuens 
Bucklow Guardians .......ccsccserceee 


FO0CO0 COS CHE Or ESC CCH EROOSRHOCREFS 


08C0OO De CEOOOEE CH Eee: 


. | Mansfield Corporation. E 
emou ny .... He 
[a Mary Extra, Sholing, &c 


eecegeoreseee: 


Church Work, Kirklinton, near Carlisle assesses osos 
Bridge over River Medlock, Clayton Vale ...essssse so. 
House, Shop, &c., Map Jewell, OPER sesesneos oss o0so0s0: 
rby, Yorks ...... 


Manchester Corporation sesesoeseoee 


Chapel and School, Ear Methodist Free Churches ....0...... 


Messrs. R. Gaunt & Sons ..essesessos 


Villa, Haddington, N .B © bogoecttrtogonvooettSasovtt ogesrsngodosar 


50l., 30l., and 20l. (TEELLLLLITIETIETITI LEIATE LIII IIIETTTTTE LIETIE PETTI TETTTT TETTE April ý 


Cd 


H. Sayer, Town Hall, Sheffield .. iipdcecdesages 
Walker & Collison, Architects, Swan- -aroade, Bradford . iaieca 

.| City Engineer, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow ........ 
R. M'Beath, Architect, Birnam House, Sale .. 
R. Berry, Architect, OCommercial-street, Halifax 
È. F. Vallance, Borough Surveyor, White Hall, Chmbs, Mansfeld 
W. Hardie, Engineer, Gasworks, North Shields .. 3 
Arenal & Co., Architects, 9, Portland-street, Southampton .. idee 


00 2000be res ees. 
OF 0800020 bee ravoccoes=+ 


e outop 60 sy sovssosa, 


| City Surveyor Town Hall, Manchester... 
Crawshaw & Wilkinson, Architects, 18, Regent-atreet, "Barnsley... 
E Harie Li Architect, Swadford Chambers, Skipton 


Bee oe see Heonrerene 


Mar, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
de 

School -atreet, Pear Tree-green, Hants . saaoedcees do, 
Four Villas, Victoria. road, PATAVApI N: Pr weukavsdere C. Olliver, Architect, Barnstable .......0.ccccecssess ee: aanieceanens do, 
Works and Materials ......scccccsccscssscsssscccssssssccsseresee | Wardle (Lancs) UD.Crseseesees ariaa, v "Wilson Surveyor, Council Offices, Wardle .. lussoubaviasces do, 
Widening Durham-road_. cccessovssccooeeee | SuNderland Corporation............-. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland......... ........ poosseccecesss-| Mar, 5 
Cot ratton Flemmin ing, B Barnstaple cocccccccssevoene | Mr. B. T. Fanshawe ..  ....-se-cooes Smyth-Richards & Fox, 3, Castle-atreet, Barnstable... P do, 
Addit ons to Store, Unde Bradford Co-operative Society, Ltd Rycroft & Firth, Architects, Man chester-road, Bradford . eas do. 
Shed, Offices, &c., White Abbey Works, Bradford .. Executors of H. Stead ......... ...... G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax A do, 
Station House, weal (Ei VaT- E OE North-Eastern Railway Company W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, NGWCASBEIC....ccccccccrcscsscoeseres.| dO 
Materials . COCO 6a COR HEH EEE EEH OER COE OONSPOPHEOOE LEE soaspto Ce neneetone ‘| Northampton B. D. C. atecceos W. Tomalin, 14, Guildhall- road, Northampton... 1e0eesceures do. 
Mortu , de. space ces eneccccceesseseccesevccscoccscscosccecssooocees.| Barrow-in-Furness Corporation ss | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Barrow... do, 
Reservo C80 CORR OCTCKeEEEet ase CeeSePesnegeee SESCTCR HOS EBE COs Prestatyn U. D. C. CCC eeeres ESR Cens Beloe & Priest, Civil Engineers, 13, Harrington-stroet, ‘Liverpool do, 
Seventeen Cottages Sebunedaucdecduavoseieienenceecive varis | Lurgan (Ireland) B. `D. Oaai . H. Dorman, Surveyor, Armagh a AEE E ens do, 
House and three Cottages, near Staddlethorpe .. North-Eastern Railway Company} W. Bell, Architect, York .....:... .. TEA anaana do, 
Road Diversion, West Stanley .....c.ccccsssccoscssssccccsees do. C. A. Harrison. Central Station, ‘Newcastle ... EA MD, 
Road Stone esete CPE UI TIO ie yi rirtiiki ty yyy Wrexham R.D. C. 0000 OH OF 0CCCHE COOH HEROS J. 0. Bury, 9, Temple-row. Wrexham. COO Oe ee He Ol Oe OOEOe V08 OR OOP ERO SO tERGD FOS do. 
Lod Room, Pinner COC COO EOE** FESO OHE CEST EO OOH ESRD Oh Ee SH ORELAGLE® Oddfellows Society . eeeegereseese: G. C. Ellement, North End, Pinner . eee YIP TPIT Tierra) yi tt do, 
Additions to Schools, near Tamworth .......sc.sccccseree: Kingsbury School Board . POPER A wW. Godderidge, Architect, Tamworth .. sacceeeunnk do, 
J. H. Martindale, Architect, Viaduct Chambers, Carlisle ...... De 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1, Ar chitect, Summerville-terrace, Beanaiogiey: Leeds . 


CONTRACTS. | 

i ORE gee Se ee ee ee nanos 

Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by pedal 
| 


=. 


ae SS 


[See also next page. 


Shop, ry, &c., Springfield Mill, Farsley . PEEN 
R F a oi Bt. James’ Church, Hereford ..........:. Soois Nicholoon'& r Architects, Hereford ....s.ssosooso..se oapoecsoae|) Mar, 6 
ae Villas, Tannacliffe-road, Huddersfield. denseasesaren? seeseteeenes J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield .. boas savers do, 
Drainage e Works, Rapier-street... ssseosesiosossesseses| Ipswich Corps ton. E E E pucker Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich... ni] “GOs 
ouse, Floor, &c., Alblon-street . ccccosccvcececces| Salford Corporation ....seses.sessesesse. Woodward, Engineer, Gas Offices, Salford. ere sese) 40 
epee Lutterworth ..... sesse... casveccccessccvesccossoceeee-| Monks Kirby Lyte Co vavinssdounencncesses H Ay Coates, Surve OF Lutterworth .. ee do. 
Sewage Outfall Works, “Thurnscoe . sossesceosere-| Doncaster R.D.C. ....ccccccceeecceseeeeee] J. Simmons, Civil neer, Bank Chambers, “Doncaster. eadceneges do, 
Three Houses, Goosebutt-street, Rotherham ........... Mr. H. Parkin.........sscccccesscsvee wool J. Platts, Architect.. igh-street, Rotherham .........0.sccccesesssssees do, 
Water Suppl Ai Tora, Annan, N.B.. susteacscens J. Barbour, Engineer 53, Buocleuch-street, Dumfries seses] do, 
Villas, &c. unnacliffe- rd., Ashenhurst, ‘Huddersfield ciseeesy J. Kirk & So Architects, Haddod odias eiaa “100: 
Mason Piers, &e., Deepear .. sen sececcscrcee socccssosceees e- | Barnsley Corporation esses] T. & C. Hawksley, Civil Bogineers, 30 George-street, B.W... do, 
Road Materials seses e| Croydon Town Council .... ........ | Boro Road Surveyor, Town H all, Croydon . aag i do. 
«General Team Work (One or Three Years) . sorccveseeeess| Hampstead Borough Council.........| Council's Engineer, de n Hall, Haverstock Hill, N.W. sesssssdviass do. 
*Oak Fencin at Tooting ae 9000000000 098 OO COOEOREOR ERS Wandsworth & Clapham Union oe Clerk’ 8 Office, St. John’ s Hil 1, 8.W W.. OP HOOOF8 OEE OHH DOO OHEHEE OHH EHEOCOOEER OOO LEE H do, | 
peace rea gate, Dar sdeavephesuscecasecrsvens vesneses: | Dr. Henley ..... Dr. Henley, Front-street, Lend te, Durham ..... aossssronosossasos apses MAF | 
6000 0F000 GOH LO EHS COOAOR OOD EES OOO LEESOe “* TT Tolsiemouth (N. B. ) School “Board. re & Wittel Architecta, E 00- $0 000000 000 00088 H00 0OOCEEROD DOD 00007 do. 
Foe Mita (8,500 tons) Pee eer ee eee Coe ame Denese ree eerene res O08 . Hull Cor rati on COO SOR 0Oe wo vesedeeoned E. White, Engineer, Town all, ‘Hull . eee opo +0 00000008 109 008 cagneeee do. 
Road M ate terials COP OOOOE HHO 0 + HOE OPO OCS BOCOHEKOS 100000080 088008 eRe .| Cheadle .D. C. Pry IYI Ee TLL $: 8 ykes Civil Engineer, 9, High-street, Cheadl e OELIETIKLILIIOIIIIITET] do. 
Sewerage Works, Brotherton.......... Pontefract R.D.C. eesse c-sessvseere | J. augh, Engineer, Tunbridge Chambers, Bradford ....screcrerne do. 
*New Station Buildings, Hazelwell, near Birmingham Midland Railway Company ae . | Company's Architect, Cavendish House, Derby .,.......c0s00-ersessess do 
Two Stone Bridges near Carlisle ..... EREE veo! Longtowo R.D C. coscoocessecceseee] J, Murray, rey heal The Courts, Carlisle ...... massosseseosses Mar, 8 
BOW CFG veisacsesedoseisnsessceceuess ou sovonnecetenssens Alford (Lincs) U. D. ©. sss... | F. Massey, Civil Engineer, Tetley House, Wakefield . EAT do. 
Conveniences, Priestpopple ands Soni.. se... | Hexham U.D.C. ......00.00 orse sesenoe | R, T. Surtees, Surveyor, Hexham ......s..ssoessossanoossonsossesessoeeoseoe:e do. 
Two Cottages, near Aberkenfig................-s0ccescscsovooee.| Miss 8. Morris ...... .. : | Hurley & Son, Architects, 10, Bridgend-road, ‘Tondu, Wales... do, 
Brook Diversion, Greenbank ..........cccccscsscssscoosscceees-| Blackburn Corporation .. MEPR W. Stubbs, Civil Engineer, Municipal Offices, spend ween do. 
Alterations, &c., to Ida Cottage .......sccccscsescossrereoeee | Harrow-on-Hil! U.D.C, ..... J. P. Bennetts, Engineer, Council Offices , Harrow . sscssarsoveevns QO; 
*Two Hundred Barrel Maltings, Paon D scsssscsssessesseeee | Messre. A. & J. Tarlton, Tullamate Mesars. Beckett & Metcalf, 10, Leinster-atreet, Dublin |... sss. 0 
Waterworks Extension, Gayton ....cccccccsscssorssssssrer ee: Kings Lynn Corporation .. ....| H. J. Weaver, Engineer, Town Hail, King’s Lynn ... Mar. 10 
Waterworks ........--- -- sinvaDabvedsehosadsessevesasesaies Langport (Somt.) R.D.C. .......... | Bailey, Denton & Co., Engineers, Palace Chambers, Westminster do. 
*Three Gates, ‘with Wickets, ‘&., to Mortuary. s.s.s... | Paddington Borough Council eee. | Council's Surveyor, Town Hall, Harrow-road, W. ..sccssore ssescoere do. 
*Bup ly of Articles and Execution of Works sesoses | Stepney Borough Council ........... Council’s Engineer, 15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, j Renee | do, 
spp alte kaving Works O08 CHE SES CERCOK DES FORDE NEPA EOEEOE EOE DOOE do. do. do. 
Po foe Station .......... sescccccsscecvecees | Leeds Corporation .........0@s0.0.. | H. A. Chapman, Architect, East Parade, Leeds....... neetiaboes de. 
Police Station, Brampton, ‘Cumberland... eiaa EEA G. D. Oliver, Architect, 5, Lowther-street, Carlisle cesses do, 
Restoration, Brynhellan Chapel, Dinas Cross .. aoaawtis ee Aare Captain Peregrine, Smithfield-place, Dinas Cross, Wales is do. 
Cottage, &c., Sutton-lane, Heston, Middlesex ..........| New Brentford Burial Board ...... Nowell, Parr, Kates, Architects, 5, Brent-road, etn sees do. 
Vicarage, Crosthwaite, Kendal oc ee J. Bintley, Architect, 7 Lower-street, Kendal ssessesssssesseseoreesses do. 
*Oak Fenci , Tar Paving Materials, Wood Paving’ ee London County Council... ... Parks ch od tment, 11, Regent-street, 8.W .. do. 
*Paving Jub lee-street and Turner-street coocsrsescscsoeees| Metropolitan Borough of ‘Stepney Borough Engineer, 15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, E.. sassone do. 
*Rlectric Generating Station and Offices ..........cx000008...| West Ham Council ....... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, B... .ccccsscessssssssssseeee | Mar. L 
"Supply of Railway Wagons......scccccccrsccccssscsecsssconsee | Cambrian Raliways Company ... Locomotive, &c., 8u rintendent, paren, sis cua EAT ET do. 
ater B ccccceee SPOOF COeGoeeetenes SCOPOSVO SK eC eH OHHHEFEECHECEO OS Hertford Corporation z..a. J. H. Jevons, Civi neer, Hertford... CEEELAILIKIITET I] FOCCHO DORE apres do. 
Conduit POP OOHEESS HT REF OEH OOP SHOFOOSOHEPE ETTET SH HESE CEH EEH ODE cPRECE HEE -« Hartlepool Gas and Water Co. ry) neer, Gas Offices eat Hartlepool .. oes codons -conbecegsde Mar. 12 
Surveyor’s Materials ......,.....corccssscsesssresssorssrserseecsss--| Headington R.D C. ..... L. omor Suveyor, Hartfield d Cottage New Headington . suvpteses du. 
Quartzite Road Metal ...ccccsessssccsssssecee, svcccsoocecvesces.. | TOntorden (Kani Towo Council | W.L. C. Turner, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Tenterden ...... do. 
Surveyor's Materials .. seneeneces . | Bingham (Notte) B.D.C.......... |. R. H. Beaumont, Market-street, A SETAA Prey oe sea eesvonsescesseseens do. 
*Gate Porter's Lodge &c., “Northern Fever Hospital. .. | Metropolitan Lume Board . peer 8 Office, Embankment E.C. . dlittiteisiisiticcmnicmntuuie | MAT, Je 
Alterations to Corporation Arms, Preston .......0..00.- ugh Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston .. sdivaxsvaceabsassasevarvcs | Mar. l 
*Foundations for Extension of Power Station ....... 8t. Pancras Borough ‘Council ...... Elects city Department Offices, 57, Pratt-street, N.W. soson] do. ; 
* Additions, &c., to Balham Branch Library ..............| Wandsworth Borongt Councll...... Council’s Surveyor, 215, Balham High- road, B.W...esssssssossossesseneo| Mar. 19 
ne House, Dale-street (Contract No. 3)............ | Radcliffe (Lancs) U. D.C. n.0. W. L. Rothwell, Engineer, Council Offices, "Radcliffe .....ssssssseesee:| do. i 
*New Hospital, Aughton, near Sheffield ............-.0.0.. | South Rotherham Hospital Com.| J. D. Webster, Architect, 19, St. James-street, Sheffield ....0...| Mar. N 
*Road-Making, Paving and L hting Works . dissar Hanwell U.D.C. .... .. s.s... | Council's Surveyor, Charch-road West, Hanwell, W. ...csccscrsssser do. 
“Buildings for Infirmary, Knotty Ash ..,.........c-. | Liverpool Select Vestry . seiveeusdesrees Kirby & Willink, Architects, 5, Cook-atreet, Liverpool ... ats do. 
"Extension of Union Workhouse CoS OSes OR ereaetosgseeeeny Newmarket Union SCORCH reneeHene B00 Holland & Sons, "Architects, High-street, Newmarket OO eoreeeracepere: do. , 
Road Works, Raynham-road ..,..........sssesscceeeee eet Hertford Corporation .......00..0..... | J. H. Jevons, Civil Engineer, He: tford .. csssecopeccee:| MAF. 13 
“Sanitary Work, St. George’s Workhouse seresscersee-e vee] Southwark Union .......coscscsecsoeeese | G. D. Stevenson, Architect, 13 and 14, King. ‘street, E. C. sses) Mar. 2 
*Erection of School, Silver-road ... e.. | Norwich School Board. eeen edion C. J. Brown, Architec Cathedra) Offices, Norwich .. sietatasateses Mar. 21 
Sale Shops, &c., Castle-street, Sheftield... ...| Messrs. A. Davy & Sons, Ltd...... | Gibbs & Flockton, Architects, 15, St. James ee Sheffeld .. sne du 
"Drainage OPEN T E E N A ..| Cheater County Asylum ..,......... | County Architect, Neowgate-street, Chester.....cccrsereccscrssecsssveee | Mar. 22 
‘Maintenance and Repair of Main “Roads ‘tor 3 years ..| Kent County Council ........... AOE County Surveyor, '86 Week-street, Maidstone....se.ssessscossosesoeosesee| Mar. 24 
«Additions, &c., to Isolation Hospital ......... aesereeseee Epsom U.D.C.. scccssesvesceose | Council's Surveyor, Bromley Hurst Church- street, "Epsom arios 300 
New Cottages ....0..cccssccorssenesseess > seoseseseteves devisees Pent County Asylum . PRT W.J. shia ras Architect, 4, 8t. Margaret ‘a-street, Canterbury. Mar. 
*Casual Wards, Kastfield-street, Limeh-use .............. tepney Union sssesssesssessscoseseese | F. R. Smith, Surveyor, 6, Great College-street, Westminster .,...| Mar. zi 
‘Taking Down Church and Erecting New, nr. Romsey| Lady Ashburton .............. seseesveee | E. Bath, Architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury  .........-. sisisi Mar. 2 
*Laying Second Line of Pipes... ..... esee + Manchester Waterworks Com. ....| G. H. Hill & Sons, 8, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W. Mar. 3! 
* Additions to National Schools, ke. , Weybridge, Surrey The Rector and Managers ........... A. H. Kyan-Tenison, "Architect, 12, Little College-street, s. W... | No date 
*Municipal Buildings ...........:scccesescccccsenscecseesepenee + Hereford Town Council ..,............. H. A. Cheers, Architect, Twickenham, W. Regan, 00 
*New Infirmary for Women .. EEEE T .| Stratford-on-Avon Union  ............| C. Smith & Son, Architects, 164, Friar- street, Reading et do. 
‘Block of Flats, South-West District .... ig ekcanies —- Grey, 11 and 12, Clement’s-lane, E.C. o.s" do. | : 
Business Premises, High-street, &c., Loughborough Mr. H. F. Young sss | A. E. King, Architect, Baxtergate, POUBH OPO ii do. | 
Public Hall, Forest Gate, B. ... E E brai J. W. Acock, Architect, 14, Wormwood-street, do. 
Sewers, Crook-lane, Barnard Castle... EE E ‘Meoceabeds Pegg & De Burgh, Architects, 7, Market-place, Barnard Castle .. do. 
School, Templeborough EE E T Rotherham School Board ...........| J. E. Knight, Architect, 33, College-atreet, Rotherham SOE do, 
New Road, Parkgate, Cheshire .........sscesvsoeeee se seccceces see Earle & Co, 54, Brown. street, Manchester .. e T A E do, 
Two Houses, Maldon-road, polcheatee Deemed aE T J. Prior, Architect, Westgate, Colchester seeen do. 
Offices, Derwent-street, Derby .. seseoerseceseeees eves | MLESSIS. Eggleston BoB. „ssssssossoese | J. T. Holford, Architect, 34, Cornmarket, Derby do, 
f suasnseetaes J. R. & E. B. "Pearson, Architects, 27, Castle-strect, "Edinburgh... do. 
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UBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
ak Nature of Appointment, : 
ie ee one E By whom Required. 
“re s Architectural Assistant | | Sala 
acc, h *General Assistant (Borough Engineer's Depa TETT w x j i 
- cule Wie pplication 
_ Clerk of the Works for New Rew ne Department) Perce puree Council .......... | 32. 38 to be in 
esccece m ` POs eeeesscarcccsossee 
_ Tok wee s a boeseeseese 4l. 4s. per week Mocerereseetaans gece cee ees a O0 Ode eel Seregs COeegseeaeneess M 
. (*) are advertised in thi Pe ee eee a 
Saabe. 7 i OE a Nae TA E evevcen y Mar. ]2 
ompetitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viii. x. xi Siaa 
ae V . X. xii. £ xxiv. Publi 
: ic Appointments 
» Xx. xxi. xxiv. 


\. a ee ao 
__* PRICES CURRENT (Conti —— 
~ sued). meee 
Sus TILES. PRICES CURRENT (Continued) 
tm l Best lai sÀ s. d. O 7 D i s= = 
cf eae ine pede eee PRICES CURRENT (Centinaia) 
"e Best Broseley tiles ......-. 48 6 per do a e In London, or delivered l VARNISHES, & 
aar Hip and valley tiles per 1,000 Railway V » &c. 
dc! ne Red brown or doz. |» | Rolled Steel Joi £ 7 Ts per ton Fine Elastic C r a 
yeas j `: : 7 s. d. 1 g P 
T Beer Do. (Edwards) s7 iioa Compound EEN sections 6 2 6 , s. d. Bes Elastic Comal Varnish ee Ae k 
TR Hip tiles ‘sae o x d n ngles, Tees and C) ’ ae "di 717 6 bar 6 Ben tic Carriage Varnish siitside work 16 6 
eae Sceceseeeees fe : : sh for A œ © OO 
f Valley tiles ...- 4 0O per doz. dd nary Sections ......-..0+- g l st Hard Oak Varnish aie outside work 
Best Red or Mott Si D o | Ft aa aS 0. Biso Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside O10 6 
Na ordshire Do. (Peakes) - includi mns and Stanchion 15 o Fine Hard Copal \ seenerere - eee 
ey Hip tiles eseese .e te o a 2 siy o0 n» ë » including ordinary patterns .. 7 0 Bost Han nore Varnish for Hite coe ea 646: 6 
é ee l Valley tileS.ccecsecceee 3 8 OZ. n ” o 8 o o , Best Hard eel are an inside hapa ie ETET o 16 o 
MaE | Wo ” » » | Extra Pale Paper V Varnish for inside A T mop 
MS B OD. METALS. Best Japan Gold east Na OR s... (0.160 
oa VILDING Woop.—YLLow. eon Dacian ake | Best Black Japan PR T tic A N 012 o 
dl Deals: best 3 in. b ; . At per standard. i ’ ndon. Oak and Mahogen set R TA o oo 6 
now l by 9 in. and yitinandgin, £ s d. £ sd Common Bars..... £ sd. g£ s d. Brunswick Black ET E . 016 0 
aon in ek oe 14 10 O 16 > p Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 8 o o 8 10 o Berlin Black ..... eaere ee MP eh Glee ee o 9 o 
TA Battens : best a} Ai $ se accccsceccees 13 10 0O I merchant quality ’ g notting oe helen ot dete ee eee oe | eee eee o 8 6 
eae aaa 315. b . by 7 in. and 8in., 5 o o| Staffordshire ‘‘ Ma ore ears 8 10 0 Best French and Brush Polish eee ae 016 o 
= SE aang ge e cag] Horia Siin. e 3 22° ee a a 
TERE y an 3 by 6 ee 010 O leas Kan Hoop Iron, basis price...s+s once iy o o 9 10 o soser oo ©1060 0 
erage Deals : seconds «2 +e++-+eeee 7 in. and 8 in. Nats B vanised.......- 5 9 915 0 
was, Bartens: seconds sossen: e... Y © Olessthanbest Skel pna upwards, according to a ad Pee = TO CORRESPONDENT 
S ein. by 4 in. AE A tein, ae a 10 © 5) » 93 Online slack.— and gauge.) J. S. M. (Amount should h P: 
an F - in. by 4} in. and 2 in by 5 in... 8 10.0. 919.10 ary sizes to 20 g......... 10 0 O NOTE.—The pute been stated). 
Set oreign Sawn = 0O oO 9°00 ” pp tO 24 Beceeceeee IT 0 O >- - - and papers E PODS of signed > 
saa 1m. by 13 12. by 13 in. eecerete 010 o more th Sheet Iron, Pepa ies EERE 1210 0 i ° è authors. at meetings rests, of aiie letters, 
o i 3 In. cxcenecccccncs aten nary quality.— , lat, ordi- a. We cannot undertak , with the 
Do Fi timba ; Best N A R 1o00 Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft cations. e to return rejected 
Be or Memel (average A Erao ry At per load of "$0 ft. 3 ft. to 20g..... ae * ee | oe or communications (b ie eae 
ety tion eooeoce j ” 2 a rak ie -. F3 Ic . S e o 
es Be a a a ae o sheet Yon, G3 ee es ae ae ee DESIRED. eames for E E A 
aar i Saa im in. to roin.) .... ; 2 6 x y o duality Ga alvanised, flat, best Soc, a * eas ar compelled to decline poi ee 
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LONDON,—For new shop window to No. 11, West- 
bourne-grove, and alterations to Nos. 5 to 17, Westbourne- 
grove, for Mr. Henry Dobb. Messrs. Barrett & Driver, 


Messrs. Warran & Stupart, architects and surveyors, 
Green-lanes, Harringay, N.:— 


== 7 ee IM 
WALLINGTON.—Fer excavation works, Wallington. THE BAT 
H STONE FIRMS, Li 


architects, 53, Blomfield-road, Maida Vale, W. :— a ne £1,062 10! | Streeter Bros....... £425 o FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS 0 
W. H. Lascelles...... £584 | Haskins & Bros....... 44221 H, Bover........ aso o| R. Clarke ....... 390 -c BATH STONE. F 
Siain esnada 466 | Cadman & Sonf...... i31 -A. C Soan...... 655 o| R. Palmer, É Bel- FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproo 
AFE A LO. woes ween 59 Kav E Co. 6 mont Park - cres- . oA a . 

ł Recommended for acceptance. MA & Co goa z N Leyton* .. 135 17! and Preserving Building Materials, 


J. Martyn ...... 520 O j 
ee eb nee 
HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE, 


LONDON.—For retaining wall to house, Frognal, 
Hampstead, for Mr. Henry Dobb. Messrs. Barrett & 


Driver, architects, Blomfield-road, Maida Vale, W, :— WALLINGTON.—For the construction of about one The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
J. Russell...........- £325 | G. Neal, Kilburnt.... £253| mile of new roads, with sewers and storm-water drains (incor ing the Ham Hill Sto Cs 
{ Recommended for acceptance. complete, on the Woodcote Estate, Wallington, for the porating The Doulti Ste „and C, Trask & Sep, 
Imperial Property Investment Co., Ltd. Mr. W. J. oulting Stone Co.) 
Parker, surveyor, 38, Great James-street, W. :— Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
LONDON.—For the erection of Siddons and Stirling | J. Dunmore ........ £7,459 | T. Cotterill ........ £6,785 Somerset. i 
Buildings, Russell-court, Drury-lane, for the London Neave & Son ...... 6,964 | Adams, Wood Green* 5,772 London Agent :—Mr, E, A. Willia 
' 


County Council :— 16, Craven-street, Strand, 


Including Graining 
of Internal 


WALLINGTON. —For detached house, Wallington, | , Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay 


Woodwork, 

Mee HCO: 5s a0550% 17,823 .. £17,954 13 o i | 
cadet a & pat: i ae Pe Aiea: 10 o Surrey, for Mr. J. D. Meredith, and under the super- i phalte Company (Mr. H, Glenn), Office, 42 5 
Spencer, Santo, & Co. 16,575 .. 16,715 o o vision of Mr. Arthur L. Dartnell, architect and surveyor, | Ł oultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materi b. 
Hollowav Bros. ...... 16,566 .. 16,645 o o Bank Chambers, 73, North End, Croydon :— damp courses, railway arches wareho ; ! 
Martin, Wells, & Co. . 16,199 .. 16,413 18 3 E. Spencer...... £820 o o| Ludlow& Martings98 o o flat roofs tables. “comak a d use i 
Stimpson & Co. ...... 16,0co .. 16,212 9 g G. Rabbetts.... 696 17 6] W. Roberts, oe v sheds an milk-rooms, 
H. L. Holloway} .... 15,537 .. 15,757 0 O Cronk & Dennett-road* 592 o o| §fanaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte i 

t Recommended for acceptance, Richardson.. 687 15 o |T. W. Sedgwick 529 o o| Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, ¢ 
4 
T 
LONDON.—For the erection of Sylva-cottages, Mill- SPRAGUE & CO.’Ss, Ltd., ; 
Deptford, for the London County Council :— i s s 
gä. RT. Thorne siari: isten y £5,833 7 9 WHITLEY (Northd.).—For the execution of street ‘INK-PHOTO PROCESS, : 
Barker Bi Co dhora ia tity aoras 5,812 0 o works, Monkseaton Building Estate, for the Urban Dis- & H : | 
Spencer, Santo, & Co. ......sesese 5,216 o o trict Council. Mr. J. P. Spencer, C.E., Newcastle-on- 4 5» East arding-street, T 
Hóllowky Briss ss wccevessmece cave 5,0Ir O o Tyne :— i 
Stimpson & Co. ..ssssssssssereces 5:;000 O 0 Thornton & Co., South Shields,* schedule of prices, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Martin, Wells, & Co. .......eee00-: 4,094 O o 
H. L. Holloway} Sistah i 3 u Sehsenewe 4:767 O oO QUANTITIES, &o., LITHOG 
t Recommended for acceptance. accurately and with desnateh. hee oa 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION METCHIM & SON {67.6302 STREET 
. GT.GEORGESBT, WESTMINSTER 
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u E BUILDER" (Published Weekly) ts pled DIRECT í i 
PR, aig ae rE anp part of the US Bae dom, at the | _ FOF 1902, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1, 

rate of zos. per annum (sz numbers) PREPAID. Toall part sof 


PUTNEY.—For the erection of four shops in Upper 
Richmond-road, Putney, for Mr. Thos. MclIsaac. Mr. 
J C. Radford, architect and surveyor, 163, Upper 


a a na ane” PBA | W. Bishop £5450 he wae parte ra Shastensess tees ae DOUCE Ad J O | N E R Y 

H. Roey.» sore .s.> S772 | Parsons & Go... .... erita | FOURDRE XIER) should be addressed to the publisher of " THE 

Adamson & Soos.... 5,725 | F. G. Minter +»... 5,178 ' = Of every description and in any 
J. Knight ........-. 5,475 | Read & Wilkinson.. 4,997 SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by kind of Wood. 


prepaying at the Publishing Office, x9s. per annum (52 


numbers) or 4 gd; er, quarter (z numbers), can ensure CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


receiving "' The y Friday Morning's Pest. COLNE BANK WORKS, 
COLCHESTER, 


SALFORD.—For the erection of a fire station, The 
Crescent, for the Corporation. Mr. Henry Kirkley, 
architect, 134, Deansgate, Manchester. Quantities by 


Ir. C. Bagot, , Deansgate, Manchester :— A s | 
1 end yy Sone, . Peters & Sons .... £21,888 Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: Orfeur, Colchester.” 
OY, er Pee £23,500 id Hor saenya 21,846 aeaa 
ELOLA EE 23,341 rown & Son...... 21,790 
Hire He Pe 22,950 | Burgess & Galt.... 21,500 i | ASPHALTE 
, Southern & Sons .. 22,898 | Bullivant & Sons, ` : 
; EE oo.» 22,578 Manchester* .... 20,950 Gi p j For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses, i 
i aniels & Sons .... 22,500] 
e * Accepted subject to confirmation by Council. LATE MERCHANT 
' {Architect's approximate cost ...... £22,235] S T c NT, For Fiat Roofs, Basoments, & othor Floors, me 
Special atten 1 the 
SOUTHEND.—For new cemetery chapel, Sutton-road, a pecial attention is given to the above by | 
l I EELA lo the Southend “ee TOADS: Mr. i 
| S. I. Adams, architect and surveyor, Southend ;— p h B 5 
a Sumpter Bros. ........ £4987 | Dupont .. «+. £580 enr yn z angor, s 
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Contractors to 
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Ancient Monuments in Modern Italy. 
=A RT and archeology 
| do not often come 
into Royal Ad- 
dresses, but such 
an innovation in 
government pro- 
cedure occurs in 
the Speech from 
By baa A “eid; the Throne of the 
tithe) young King of 
Italy, delivered at the opening of the 
Legislature in Rome last week. 

Amongst the many weighty affairs of 
State proposed to be discusssed during the 
forthcoming session of the Italian Parlia- 
ment—weighty with the responsibilities of 
reviving enterprise, flourishing finance, and 
the general prosperity of the country—space 
ig found for Roman improvements, further 
extensive alterations at Naples, and (what is 
of greater interest to the general educated 
public) a development of the conservative 
principles affecting public monuments which 
have become so remarkable during the last 
few years in Italy. The King intimates in 
his Speech that the whole peninsula is to be 
brought under the Government organisation 
already established for preserving works 
of artistic and historical interest, which 
at present seems to be confined to the 
more northern provinces. This admirable 
institution of recent years, although not the 
only body representing a national interest in 
the preservation of antiquities, is the respon- 
sible government authority in such matters, 
wherever it has been inaugurated, and it 
influences and controls to some extent the 
Jess important local societies. In Italy 
these local societies, although founded for 
‘the purpose of popularising the study and 
care of national history, are frequently 
‘swayed by local interests, and even, strange 
as it may seem, by political considerations, 
.and occasionally their influence is anything 
‘but conservative. In the case of a country 
such as Italy, many parts of which are still 
in a comparatively barbarous state, and 

where a very superficial education in the 
richer classes of the community is just suffi- 
cent to induce a desire for what is called 

restoration ”. or renovation of the public 
monuments, such an institution as the 

Ufficio per la Conservazione dei Monu- 
„menti ” is evidently of immense value, 


Forty years ago, in the days of the 
“ Unification” of Italy, laws for the preser- 
vation of national monuments were perhaps 
of greater necessity than even at present. 
The mutilation of statues and other monu- 
ments in public places, which expressed the 
political changes in a particularly brutal 
manner, would hardly be permitted at the 
present day on the score of the commonest 
public decency. Not merely the erasure of 
historic inscriptions referring to bygone 
institutions, but often the most disgraceful 


version of a bronze colossal statue of one of 
the popes into a patron saint of the town, 
at Rimini, by the substitution of a rudely- 
formed episcopal mitre in place of the tiara, 
with a clumsy representation of a crozier in 
one hand, the whole transformation the 
work of some common blacksmith, who 
must have been employed by the baser part 
of the community thus to disfigure the town. 
Numerous were the instances in those days 
of such malpractices, committed by munici- 
pal and other authorities for the purposes of 
currying favour with an uneducated demo- 
cracy, and eager to commemorate their terms 
of office by some unnecessary change in the 
aspect of the towns they had to do with. 

At the present moment a certain class of 
ancient monuments is attracting a great deal 
of attention in Italy. The ancient town- 
walls have been hitherto retained in a 
remarkable degree of completeness, partly 
on account of the manifest uselessness of 
pulling them down, and partly—or, perhaps, 
chiefly—because they happened to remain 
in use as Octroi boundaries, long after their 
original intention as fortifications had dis- 
appeared. Hitherto these ancient walls 
have formed one of the most characteristic 
and picturesque features connected with the 
old Italian cities, and their gradual dis- 
appearance will detract materially from the 
old-world charm of the peninsula. In some 
of the cities a vigorous effort is being made 
for their preservation, but it can hardly be 
expected that mere sentimental reasons for 
their retention can weigh against the 
speculative money-making interests involved 
in the conversion of their sites to other 
purposes. 


wall, of untold associations, almost complete, memorials as Bologna. 


greater portion of its sixteenth century 
tortifications, crowned with beautiful horse- 
chestnuts, and affording the pleasantest of 
promenades. 

The citizens of Bologna and Genoa are 
now deciding to remove these boundaries of 
their past history, in spite of a determined 
protest in each case on the part of certain 
dissentients who find a great deal to say on 
the subject in the local daily journals. In 
the case of Bologna a great deal may be 
urged against the destruction of the wall. 


vulgarity was perpetrated, such as the con-|It is quite unnecessary on the score of 


enlarging the city, as there are large tracts 
of unoccupied ground still within it. The 
only excuse for its removal which can be 
urged by the party of destruction, is that 
the city will thereby be modernised. In 
other words, the object in view is to do 
away with one of the special features 
which render an old Italian town different 
from anything of the kind to be found in 
other countries. This must, of course, in 
time seriously affect that large section of the 
townspeople which lives on profits derived 
from the tourists and visitors, whose only 
attraction to such a place as Bologna 
is its old-world character. But the mis- 
directed ambitions and the ceaseless modern 
craving for something new, which have 
affected Italian municipalities ever since 
1870, are now inducing the Bolognese to 
this stupidity, to be regretted by every 


one except the contractors secure of an. 


immediate profit out of the job, and the 
Town Councillors who vainly imagine that 
their interests and their popularity may 
be increased thereby. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Town Council it was decided 
to carry out this piece of destruction, in 
defiance of the efforts of the Conservative 
Party, headed by Signor Rubbiani. The deed 
may, however, be still averted through the 
action of the Department for Preserving 
National Monuments, and it is in such cases 
as this that fuller and more adequate powers 
seem to be required by the Government for 
dealing with the historical memorials of the 
country, as referred to in the King’s recent 
Speech. 

Genoa does not depend for its interest to 


Rome still retains its ancient|the passing visitor so much on historical 


The medizval 


Florence lost hers in 1860-1870, when the | aspect of the city, which is so striking and 
Octroi boundary was pushed much farther | complete in the case of Bologna, is absent 
out into the country; Milan retains the lin the great maritime city, Genoa lost 
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its medizval walls ages ago, and the fortifi- | dian Pacific Railway should, on that prin- 
cations which are to be demolished are ciple, be about fifty times as numerous as 
comparatively modern, although long out of | that of the London and North-Western Rail- 
date, as such things go. Genoa, whilst | way, The new Water Trust will be in 
losing a great deal of its old-world imposing | exactly the same position as a large joint 
character, with the massive stone-sheathed Stock company ; in fact, its name of « Trust ” 
earthworks ot the Seventeenth century, will would be perfectly understood in America if 
always remain one of the most beautiful of | it were a private society. A private Water 
cities, occupying one of the most striking | Trust—and such a thing would have been by 
no means outside the bounds of probability 
—to supply London and the suburbs with 
water, would have been managed by aj _ 
Board of ten or twelve business men, under | | es. 

whom would have been a number of com- cy g the news of the unexpected death 
petent permanent officials. The unwieldy | KESAN 
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bergiven to them in place of cash, For, 
Mr. Asquith pointed out, the Credit of the 
new authority will be high, and their Stock 
will be of Proportionately higher cash value jp 
the market. In truth the really important 
discussion of the Bil] has yet to take place, 
and; it will be interesting to note its fate 
before the Joint Committee. 


a 
THE LATE MR. BENTLEY, 


was said in the debate which could for a| brought him something like public fame. 
Mr. Bentley was in fact so retiring and 
reserved.a man that it was difficult for any 


but he was an example of an architect (there 
are not too many of them) whose thoughts 
ed by the water companies, Mr. Boulnois|and endeavours were given rather to the 
perfecting of his work than to either emolu- 
ments or public notice. It has been related 


town there | vealed in a single sentence—“ The purchase,” | Church, the committee, after waiting some 
n that the | he said, “was-inadvisable altogether, and the | time, wrote to him to ask when the design 
Bill was unnecessary.” From that point of | would be ready, but received the reply that 
sities of daily life was to be undertaken | view it was perfectly reasonable to object | he had not yet satisfied himself with it. 
After waiting some time longer a second 

be quite as satisfied if Mr. Yerkes or some|the time at which the companies should be jappeal was made, coupled with an inti- 
other enterprising American would take over j taken over by the new Trust, and to the | mation _that if he kept them ponger 
the whole business and supply them with | absence of any Compensation for compulsory | they might feel it AASR 1O: RO to 
plenty of water at a cheap rate, purchase, As regards the absence of the | another architect, Bentley oP Pires wal 
Mr, Buxton, in moving an amendment to | 10 per cent. compensation for compulsory | he vould ee A ries ise sane 
the effect that the authority to be created js purchase, we can only say that we should| entirely satisfied that it wee oe a Ag 
_ unsatisfactory, and unworkable, and repug- | be glad to see the same absence in many | Could do ; but added that if they wished a 
nant to the general principle of municipal | other Bills; for if a fair compensation is |8° to another architect he ee aa content 
government, made an attack on the bill which, | given when an undertaking is purchased | that they = oud ido 20: al AT ae 
either from a municipal or a business point |by compulsion, there is really no reasonjt© be typical of n SP n Wach J id 
of view, was unanswerable. A body | whatever why the holder of stock |worked. When a friend Shee serbian 
entrusted with the management of the water |or the owner of land should receive | 0 the pact se the Institute had ee a 
supply, if itis to be a separate body, should | more than if he sold it voluntarily, and we pier him their Gold Medal, he Tep S 
be directly elected by the ratepayers. For | hope that this departure from what has been Such thingsjare not in my line ; I do not 
it has been demonstrated over and over| called the Principle of the Land’s Clauses | @Ppreciate these honour 2 ete least ae 
again that it is only by means of direct] Act will become a Precedent in future | (he added bite emp hatically) I do app ee 
representation that a proper check can be| statutes, me good p et med brother architects a 
placed on financial management or that} The real advance made by the Bill, as was | Presenting it to me. 
efficiency can be kept up. The ingenious | pointed out by Mr. Asquith in his admirable 
and indirect election of the members of the speech on Tuesday, is the recognition by a : À 
proposed Water Trust could only be worked Conservative Government of the principle of throwing light on Mr. Bentley’s real cha- 
by an American “boss,” and unless there is public control of the water-supply of London. 
to be direct representation, the members of Beyond this, the Bill is weak in its concep- h 
the Water Trust might just as well be a body | tion. It has now to pass through the ordea] | brusquerie of manner :— 
nominated by the Government, Most people | of an investigation by a Joint Committee 
in London, however, having so little munici- of the Lords and Commons, a tribunal | ¥°3r° ago on a little matter of private een 


: : hen, i l 1 asking f 
pal spirit, will look at the Water Trust from which, as Mr. Long pointed out, would ees 4 leh li pia pi ae arpa 


uncompromising terms as—much as I wished to 
meet him—made me hesitate long before screw- 
ing up courage to do go. Upon meeting him, 
he received me very much in the spirit indicated 
by his letter. Any attempt at discussion was futile, 
and we eventually arranged our business on his 
own terms. Much to? my surprise, however, no 
Sooner was this accomplished than he volun- 
tarily made nearly the whole concession I had 
asked for, and before our interview was at 
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an end (it did not last more than ten or fifteen | sideration in a building of that kind.jof studying the instantaneous positions 
minutes) I had quite thrown over my pre-| Having chosen their assessor, however,|of a moving body, which we thought 
vious impressions of his character, for from being | they were bound at least to have awarded | had been developed during the last few 
absolutely impassive and reserved he seemed toj he Premiums according to his recom-|years, had been used by the lecturer man 

change to a friend of years’ standing, giving me : ge ' y i y 
the most kindly advice and good wishes as well as mendation, even if they did not select | years ago. The behaviour of iron under 
encouragement as to the future. This was the side j one of these designs to be carried out. small magnetising forces was next described, 
of his character I saw to nearly the day of his} They have, however, thrown over all Mr.| and a beautifully simple demonstration of it 
death, my last meeting with him being less than a { Shaw’s awards, and given the premiums as] was given by the Rayleigh method. A small 
week previous to that sad event. I met him fre-| they pleased; thus at once breaking faith| steel magnet was acted on by two coils, one 
quently. and never without some kind sailed ee with the competing architects and throwing a | containing an iron core, which were con- 
bis part and when IE Wat my gona Ene ca slight on the distinguished architect whom | nected in series, and it was proved that 


ll him of some little success, his expression a. i 
PE ae ad conpeatabtion most tender,|they had selected as assessor. We may | magnetisation was proportional to the mag- 
and such as one might expect from a father to his further ask why, since the drawings were | netising force so long as that force was not 


sia publicly exhibited, we received no notice of | greater than one-fifth of the earth's 
During the last) year or two he found such | the fact, as we usually do in such a case, from į horizontal magnetic force. It seems to us 
difficulty in speaking that I would sometimes | the secretary or clerk to the Committee ? Tof that this result is of great importance 
attempt to pass him to save him the Liens of a | a request for an explanation of this omission | in several of the problems of wireless tele- 
conversation, but seldom would he allow we have received no reply, and naturally į graphy. Lord Rayleigh mentioned that he 


We have given in another column a list of | draw our own conclusions. had found that unannealed iron wire 
Mr. Bentley's principal buildings. Many $$$ —__—_— always acted in a perfectly definite manner 
even of his architectural friends were pos- WE understand that the Court | wben subjected to magnetic force, but that 


sibly not aware that he was also a most The Widening oof Common Council haveļannealed iron behaved erratically, the 
gifted and original designer in silver e adopted a report made by their | amount of magnetism induced depending on 
work and church plate, a side of his|Bridge House Estates Committee recom- | the time the force was applied. This has an 
work which was beautifully illustrated | mending the acceptance of a tender by|important application to telephony. He 
in the design for the presentation casket to| Messrs. Pethick Bros., of Plymouth, forj mentioned that Tait and Preece had much 
Sir Stuart Knill, illustrated in the Busider 95,489}. That amount will be defrayed out | exaggerated the sensitivity of the telephone 
of May 11, 1895. Hís great cathedral build- of the funds belonging to the Bridge House He had found that the minimum audible 
ing, if completed according to his intention, Estates. Mr. Andrew Murray, City Sur- current was ten thousand times greater than 
will remain his principal monument, and is | veyor, is the architect for the works, which, { that stated by them. The error in their 
a building remarkable both for its general it is stated, will be executed in Devonshire | measurements was due to neglecting the 
grouping and for the finish and originality | sranite. A statement prepared by Sir John | capacity of the resistances used. He exposed 
of its details. As one or two of our readers Rennie, who, with his brother George, com- the fallacy that a magnetised ring was a 
have expressed surprise at our apparently pleted the present structure after the death, | store of energy. A striking demonstration 
neglecting till recently this remarkable build- in 1821, of their tather, John Rennie, sets | Was given of the power of an electric brush 
ing in our illustration pages, we may take | forth that it was built ot the finest blue | discharge to dissipate smoke and dust, A 
the opportunity of saying that this was due | and white granite, containing large white |large glass vessel was filled with phos- 
to no indifference on our part, but to defer-| felspar crystals, obtained from Devonshire | phorus smoke and a wire connected to a ter- 
ence to the wishes of the architect. Three and Scotland, and that the whole sum paid | minal of a Wimshurst’s machine was placed 
years ago we endeavoured to move him to} 1, the contractors, Jolliffe & Banks, was|inside it. A few turns of the handle were 


supply us with materials for a perspective 425,081}. 98, 2d., the total expenditure, in- sufficient to clear the vessel of smoke, for . 


view of the exterior as it would ulti- cluding approaches, having been 1,458,311/, the various particles of smoke becoming elec- 
mately appear, but he expressed his 8s, 113d. (The noting of the farthings in trified, attract one another and form groups 
wish that any illustration of the exterior | this large sum is curious.) We fear we must | Which fall under gravity. 

should be deferred until one could also be | ow conclude that what we do not hesitate 
given of the interior, so that the two might | to call the disfigurement of London Bridge, PAPERS on {electric shocks” 


be judged together ; a wish which, of course, | +, meet a necessity much more imaginary | Electric Shocks, Were read at the Institution of ` 


we could only respect. During the last few | than real, is definitely decided on, in spite Electrical Enginee 
months he relaxed this embargo so far as to of the fact, shown by statistics, that ; he| by General Webber, Mr. a ae sel Pee 
accede to the Hustration o. pornon of the | traffic over the bridge is actually less than it| Trotter, the Electrical Advisor to the Board 
exterior, one of which was given in our NEw was a few years ago. It isa foolish piece off of Trade. General Webber first discussed 
TEAS a and another will appear 10/1} siness to interfere with and spoil one of] the scientific aspect of the question, he then 
pig Pecan ..| the most remarkable bridges in the world, | went on to describe the event i 
MORT Ta tin Catholic, and it) without any proved necessity, and against | the inclusion of electrical peer cease 
was among his co-religionists that his chief the opinion even of the eminent engineer|in factory legislation, and concluded by 


dagen He vn soia a net who was called in to advise upon it. quoting in full and criticising the regulations 
ayat St. Mary’s, Clapham, wi EE ee ee A : 

: : ; proposed five years ago by the Home Office 
Requiem service, when Cardinal Vaughan Lorp RAYLEIGH gave his third | Committee on Dangerous Trades. Mr. 


A site pres j E E = p rape nace lecture on “ Some Electrica) | Aspinall’s paper, although it was rather grue- 
ambition for worldly fame, and characterised Developments” at the Royal) *ome, was a valuable contribution to our 
him as a thorough artist, whose first principle Institution on Saturday afternoon. He knowledge. He gave reasons for supposing 
was to serve and be Joyal to his art, and as first of all explained in what direction a| that persons suffering from certain diseases 

spherical ball of iron moves when placed in | were more susceptible to shock than others. 


a good Christian. a magnetic field, and gave, by means of a| He pointed out the importance of the path 
ee aen 

| powerful electro-magnet, a demonstration | the current takes, and stated that although 

NOTES. that it always moves to the place where it} he had been present in three cases where 


THERE appears to have been will be magnetised most strongly. He then |a doctor was called in to attend a man who 
something very unsatisfac- | showed a very simple form of synchronous} had received a severe shock, yet he had 
tory, and perhaps deserving a| motor which he had constructed long before | never been asked where the current entered 
stronger term, about the conduct of the com- | electricians had developed the modern} and left the body. We are in entire agree- 
petition for new baths for the Chelsea Vestry. | alternating current motor. It consisted of an | ment with Mr. Aspinall’s conclusions that 
The Vestry made a mistake in the first|iron disc which was rotated between the| when the electric pressure is below 600 volts 
instance in selecting Mr. Norman Shaw to| poles of an electro-magnet excited by a| the conditions must be abnormally favourable 
act as assessor, since it is not at all probable | current made intermittent by a mercury cup|to shock in order to cause death. Mr. 
that he has any special acquaintance with|tuning fork interrupter. When _ the| Trotter described a series of experiments he 
the requirements of public baths, or would | tuning fork was viewed through holes}had undertaken to find the maximum 
be likely to give his attention to anything|cut in the disc it appeared absolutely | possible shock that could be received 
CXCEpt the architectura! appearance of the | stationary, thus showing that the motion ļįwithout unpleasant after effects. In 
designs; which, though certainly not un-| was synchronous. We were interested|our opinion he minimised too much the 
important, should hardly be the first osw|to learn that this stroboscopic method|danger from shock. It is the untoward 
ad 
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and | those which are especially successful are 


example, we know a healthy young elec-|maintain the ruins, with the pleasure-|‘ The Eve Before the Mowing” (9) ang «4 
trician who has received many shocks of|grounds around. The walks and gardens | Lonely Heath, Burnham ” (22), the latter an 
500 volts and upwards in the test-room in| were laid out in the old precincts after the|ideal pastel subject. Mr. Hitchens also 


his every-day work and merely laughed at|removal of the Assizes to Bodmin in 1838, | exhibits some very good portraits and studies 
dismantling of the|of heads in pastel. 


them, yet, inadvertently putting his hand on jand the consequent 
a Ferranti meter, in the cellar of a private | modern gaol, the hall, chambers, and chapel. at cp 
house supplied with current by a London |The castle, which is cited in the Domesday 

DESIGN IN FURNITURE.” 


Vestry, he received a shock which seriously | Survey, was built upon a steep and lofty 
IF we may judge from the least developed 


hurt him. We think that the public ought | eminence washed by the Kinsey, a tributary g! ; 
to be protected by the Board of Trade from | of the Tamar. The main entrance, across aa ae Sagi Br P ure in 
severe shocks, even although many people |the moat, was on the west side, but in 1834 more primitive necessity to man than building, 


can stand these shocks with impunity. a new approach was made. The main wall | The tribes of Central Australia may be taken as 


extends from the east gate to the Witches’ |an example of this, among whom we fing 
quite a diversity of utensils and implements, 


In the course of some excava- Tower, which fell down at the construction some of which have rude attempts at ornamen 
that are being made injof the new road. The keep stands upon a | while their only endeavour towards building 
partly artificial mound, and is gained by a|(if one my so call it) seems to be a rough but 
: f boughs of trees. 
of the Colour-court have been found a con-| flight of steps. It consists of a round|° 8 oa. tae 

é : To clear th 
siderable quantity of human bones and aj tower, some 32 ft. high, built of hard blue aa airs foe ane it will be well to start 
leaden coffin with its contents—the coffin | Stone, and containing two staircases. King] 1. What do we mean by design ? and 


being in the old and not unfamiliar shape, | John bestowed upon Hubert de Burgh the i a is it we include under the term 
urniture : 


somewhat on the lines of the human form. | wardship of the castle, which afterwards t By desiri i akei 
. y e it, we mea ; 

The discovery may be accounted for when | was granted to the Dukes of Northumber- | which arks aiy object to which iti ity 

we recall that the palace occupies the site| land, together with the office of Constable | as having received thought in its conception ; 


of Launceston. During the Civil War the|@9d, further, as having suitability for th 
of a lazar hospital for lepers (women), & function for which it was intended. From 


founded and dedicated to St. James by the castle Was held in various turas by both | ihe just combination of thought and suit. 
citizens of London in the eleventh century, | parties, and in the end Colonel Basset sur- | ability arises true beauty. 


and to which Edward l. granted, in 1290,/rendered it to Fairfax in March, 1646,] 2. The word “furniture” embraces all those 
articles which we need in our daily domestic 


the privilege of a yearly seven days’ fair. During the Commonwealth, the Parliament lfe lor use comici ori 
Berking, the reforming Abbot of West- sold the castle (wherein George Fox was During the most ancient historic times we 
minster, 1222-1245, had rebuilt the hospital. | imprisoned in 1656) and its precincts to | have evidence that furniture, upon which much 


In 1450 Henry VI. bestowed its perpetual| Robert Bennet, but they reverted to the| thought and care had been expended, was in 
use ; and many remains of it have come down 


Eton College. In  1532{ Crown at the Restoration. to our day. As the stream of time flowed on 
and a a n Panis elec the 
Pictures of the a aF aay : es series life increased in equal proportion, anti to-day 
Holy Land. allery there is on view a|their number is immense. 

very interesting collection of| The field has become so vast, indeed, that we 
pictures and studies of landscape and archi- ae tease n Sees ear Pasties 
tecture in the Holy Land, from Hebron to | knowledge of a specialist. It is domestic fai 


the Lake of Galilee, by Mr. John Fulleylove. | ture that I have primarily in my mind to-night, 
for (if I may say so) it is domestic furniture 


Ol? Remains |. 
at St. panes tions 
Palace. the cellarage on the west side 


custody upon 
Henry VIII, on marrying Anne Boleyn, 
exchanged Chattisham, and other lands in 
Suffolk, for the hospital. He pensioned the 
sisterhood, dismissed the lay-brethren, and, 
as. Holinshed records— 

“ Purchased all the meadows about St. James's, 


and there made a fair mansion and a park for his 
They are perhaps as interesting in a topo- 
Henry VIII. also annexed the present 4 T S PO- | that most needs the quality of design applied to 
St. James's Park, which he encompassed evidently taken by the majority of visitors, | overlook the great awakening that is taking 
í Ln who care more about sacred associations | place ; but the mass to be leavened is very 
of Essex, superintended the building of the | than art; they do not present many oppor- gre: oe 
z : ” as it was then called, ae Gon ah í esigners are following the ideal road. At 
new “ manor-house, tunities for the class of subject in which Mr. | any rate, there are two dangers, at least 
designs. Of the former palace, occupied by Some of those which are mainly land- designer : first, eccentricity and second anti- 
Henry VIII. until be obtained Whitehall quarianism, In striving to avid 'h: deadly 
“The South Wall of Jerusalem from] at something more original, it is so easy to fall 
through which oor. enters the Colour- Siloam” for instance (65), a very bright | into the first fault—eccentricity. 
court; the chapel, in which Sir Chris-| znd clear early morning effect, and the|. 
viewsof the arid and dreary. landscape: 6c is apt to reduce us into mere reproduction of 
married his second wife, Jane, daughter P the work of other days. We study the past to 
of William, second Baron Fitzwilliam, | Which architecture takes a prominent place | run over a few points of the history of furni- 
ture, which, perhaps, will help us to consider 
arch over the fireplace sculptured with the Pool of Hezekiah ” (32). The exterior view | the matter. 
initial letters “ H; A.” united with a lover's! of the Mosque of Omar (16) gives a very| The remains we have of the furniture of 
a ter. the lity of F vivid and complete idea of the colour and mentary) to allow us to generalise from them ; 
with the rose of Lancaster, the lily ot France, | aspect of the building; and there are a 
and the portcullis of Westminster. ‘Timbs P not to mention that the state of society then 
siderable interest to architects. No apology | that we cannot learn many lessons from the 
beneath the chapel various fragments of po ogy productions of those times. Of the period of 
masonry of the tormer hospital. The sur- an architectural point of view they are among | wonderful dower chests and jewel caskets of 
; .. . .'|the best things there, as may be recognised | carved wood, gilded and decorated in colour, 
a oo i A lags Sopa (oe comparing- We water colour drawing of and sometimes the panels are formed by 
our “ Note” of August 10 last, plots “a bury- | ihe « Entrance to the Church of the Holy | painted scenes. P 
open space of Friary-court, and the the same subject (43). The latter will cer- | ‘ows of stately chairs ornamented with carving 
“cloisters” abutting against the east end of and inlay, and tables whose tops are formed 
i perhaps by others. and doubtless many of these are ancient, or 
chapel; that later burying ae however, their design is based: on a traditional treatment. 
should not be confused with the site we 1 seen 
Messrs, WALKER'S small and | of the State apartments they furnish, and have 
: i Mr. A. Hitch 
west of Friary-court, and in a separate part | “r HSR 181, New Bond-street, con- | effect is somewhat too ornate. Although not 
of the palace. tains a collection of Pastels by Mr. Alfred | strictly, perhaps, belonging to our subject 
ee some of the fabrics used for covering the 
Launceston ceston have agreed to take a| majority are small landscapes, most of them | — 
thirty years’ lease of the castle | very good examples of the kind of effect Discresfon Section of the Aichitectieal Association’ on 
the-aSthult .. s : 


greater commodity and pleasure.” 
graphical as in an artistic sense—the view | it in our present day. Ido not for one moment 
with a brick wall, Thomas Cromwell, Earl 
great, and I am not quite sure that the 
and Holbein, reputedly, made the plans and Fulleylove has made his special success, | which beset the path of the twentieth century 
from Wolsey, there remain the gate-house, scape subjects are however very charming; monotony of the average furniture and arrive 
As a recoil the beauty of much old furniture 
topher Wren, on February 29, 1676, 
the Judæan desert (72). Among those in| live the present ; may F therefore, very briefly 
d in one of the state rooms a stone Tudor ; ; 
eee one of the pestis the: large view. of The what should be our attitude to-day as regards 
knot surmounted with a royal crown, and very ancient times are too few (and often frag- 
good many others which will be of con-| was widely divergent from modern days, so 
mentions that in 1838 were dug up from 
was required for the pencil sketches; from the Renaissance in Italy, we have remaining 
vey of the palace and Capuchin convent, 
mottos and armorial bearings being introduced, 
ing place” in the ground where is now the Sepulchre ” (74) with the pencil drawing of| We also still see in the old Italian palaces 
tainly be preferred by architects, though : : 
Queen Henrietta Maria’s Roman Catholic y p y ough not of a slab of more or less precious marble ; 
These accord well with the formal solemnity 
; ich li ds to the l : 
seein oekla a Paster tens Not very well-lighted gallery at | much fine work in them, although the general 
l Ea -ni i j assing, that 
THE Town Council of Laun-| Hitchens which are worth a visit. The sO DIB Ath. oud menton, 18 pasing 
* A paper by Mr. Vivian H. King, read before the 
,rounds from the Duchy of Cornwall, at an | which pastel can best dea] with. Among 
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cushions of these chairs are worthy of careful | certain amount of discretion in the forms he 
inspection. I remember in the Palazzi Mas- | adopted. His workmanship was good, and a 
simi in Rome seeing some chairs, the covering | considerable quantity remains, though of 
of which was white leather, having an appliqué | Course it is scarcely necessary to remark that 
of velvet and gold thread, the finer portions of | the vast majority of pieces to which his name 
the pattern being filled in by point embroidery | !8 applied never came from his workshop. 
in coloured silks. The next name we come to is that of Heppel- 
When the Renaissance began to touch us| White. The productions of this artist are 
in England, at the latter end of the Tudor | marked by simplicity and good proportion, 
period, our intercourse with Holland was con- he lines more severe and the decoration 
siderable, and we find this reflected in the| refined, and I cannot help thinking his work 
furniture of that time, for, though founded on | Some of the most charming of English furni- 
classic forms, these are often bizarre, theļture. A few years later we find Thomas 
later designs becoming more florid. The f Sheraton following somewhat the same lines, 
number of pieces required at this date were hut with perhaps greater freedom. Both of 
not many—chairs, standing cupboards, and these men pay much attention to the profile of 
large tables with massive legs almost ex- their moul ings, the purity of which seems to 
hausting the list. Under the early Stuarts the | image the reviving interest in Greek art. 
lines are perhaps more severe, and the| The style in vogue in France under the 
carving (which was much used and very Empire influenced English furniture of the 
characteristic) was of low relief. Often almost | early years of last century not a little, but 
the entire surface was thus covered, a very| during the later Georgian period and Early 
usual arrangement being a series of panels, | Victorian, the deterioration was steady until 
formed with semi-circular arched heads sup- | (I Suppose about 1850) the very lowest depth 
ported on pilasters, which latter formed the | Was reached, when neither grace of form, 
divisions between one panel and the next. | beauty of decoration, nor excellence of work- 
The ground of the panel thus obtained was | manship, had any partin the pieces which were | expressive as possible, expressive of the owner, 
carved, sometimes with figures but more turned out. In‘fact, the name Early Victorian | the place for which st is intended, and its 
usually with conventional foliage, the back- has become a synonym for the inartistic. There | Junction, . 
ground being worked all over in some manner | seems to have been a feeling that weight and The chair, or other piece, to be used by a 
—-small drilled holes or the like. Such panels bulk in themselves added to the desirability of | Royal person on a State occasion, should be 
formed the backs of chairs, the doors of cup- furniture, and many of the productions can | widely divergent from a similar article for, 
boards, the footboards and heads of four-post only be described as “lumpish.” It seems in | say, the use of a member of the Architectural 
bedsteads, &c. The distinctive nature of the this time also that people became enamoured of | Association, though each may be, and ought to 
carving, and the ease with which it can be overcrowding their rooms with belongings. | be, equally beautiful. Again, as to place, 
imitated, has lead to many modern copyists |! Know rooms of which I have been told the | what might be most eloquent in furniture to be - 
trying to produce so-called Jacobean furni- former contents, and I can scarcely imagine used in a city, would appear out of place in a 
ture. when all the furniture was in of which I am | country cottage. Similarly, what is to be 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century informed, that it would have been possible to| admired in one’s home may have to be 
and in the early days of the eighteenth we first | anyone to have entered the door, much less | depreciated in one’s office. 
find productions which seem in touch with lived in the apartment. One characteristic in And then to be expressive of its function ! 
modern ideas of comfort. The use of more| furniture design of the first half of the nine-| Who cannot recall chairs which are so 
varied woods came into vogue, and inlay as a teenth century I find it hard to account for, | expressive as to remind one of the very hours 
method of decoration was carried to great | and that is, the horror there was of a straight] of the day? One so eminently having a nine 
perfection. (As a note by the way, the line. Everything was curved and cushiony, o'clock-on-Monday-morning-air, while others 
wonderful intarsiatura seen in Italy will occur and what curves they were! Can it bea faint|are as decidedly 8.30-or-9-p.m. on a day 
to all of you) The bowed legs and claw or | reminiscence or recrudescence of the horrors | towards the end of the week ! 
ball feet to chairs and tables mark this time, | Of the Louis XV. period? Owing to the great} 2. The second guiding principle I would 
also a greater attention to the ease of persons | Increase of population, (here was a large submit must be suitability in form, material, 
using the chairs, shown by the inclination of demand for furniture, especially by people of | amd decoration. 
back, spreading of arms, and the arrangement | the rising middle class; and this led to the] The function of the piece is first to be con- 


has dropped largely into disuse, which I 
humbly think is a point much to be deplored. 
It must, however, be admitted that our 
climate would be trying to applied colour, and 
that for an article which is much handled, it 
would prove unserviceable ; still, there are 
cases where, protected from the weather and not 
liable to be much touched, it could be used. 
We are, as a nation, afraid of colour, and the 
instinct for it seems to have been almost dead 
a few years since from mere inanition. Yet 
surely under our grey skies we need colour 
more than most people; not, perhaps, the 
gorgeously vivid colour of the sunny south, 
where much is blended into harmony by the 
brilliant light, but still colour rich and strong ; 
not the pallid and faded hues of the miscalled 
æsthetic cult. We need colour, but we need 
first education and training in its use and 
appreciation. 

From the points I have lightly touched on I 
think we may gather some canons which 
should guide us for the future. 

I. First and above all thc design should be as 


of the cushioning. i production of cheap pieces, in which the sidered, and that form which is found by 
We now arrive at the days of Thomas] horror of bad workmanship was added to the | experience or thought to enable it best to fulfil 
Chippendale, who flourished under George other evils. its function, is the form to be commended, and 


IIL, being appointed Court cabinet-maker to Thank goodness ! we can speak of this in the | this form will be found to be that of 
that monarch. (His workshops, by the way, | Past tense. For we can truthfully say so|constructive propriety. There is current, 
being located in St. Martin's-lane.) Chip- much; that whatever our present sing’ of|(not, of course, among members of the 
pendale was a good man of business, and | Omission Or commission may be, we are at| Architectural Association, but among the 
reflected much of the prevailing taste of the | least earnestly striving towards the best things | laiety), what seems to me a mistaken idea, 
day in his productions. His early work was to which our light can lead us. namely, that a design based on frankly 
influenced by contemporary French furniture, | There are some points which strike one in | utilitarian lines cannot be beautiful, but to 
while in later life he made attempts at pro- | running over briefly the course of furniture | become so must have some so-called ornament 
viding for the Chinese partialities of the| design in England :— applied to it. Ornament (and that too must be 
public, which had been awakened by Sir] L Each age had a distinctive form of| expressive) can only satisfactorily clothe the 

William Chambers’s dissertation on the art of | expression. As in the building of houses, so | form based on suitability. No amount of orna- 

the Celestial Empire. in the fitting and furnishing of them, the|ment can redeem from failure the form 

In his early work Chippendale never went | designer tried to expressthe time. There was | obviously inappropriate, 

to the lengths which we find in furniture of | formerly no such thing as an “Old English To be suitable in material is so obvious that 
the reigns of the XIV. and XV. Louis. Le{dining-room,” “ Lonis XVI. drawing-room,” or | 1 need scarcely enlarge on it, but only mention 
Roi Soleil demanded that sumptuous treatment | a “ quaint bedroom,” as fitted up by a modern | the various qualities of materials which must 
of all furmture and fittings which should]frm of great repute, all under an early|conform to the law of suitability—weight 
accord with the idea of his over-decorated | Victorian roof. No! the house and its con- | hardness or the reverse, coldness or otherwise 
interiors, and the artificers he employed rose | tents were in harmony, and both expressed (or | to the touch, durability, and finally value. 
to his requirements. Every species of enrich-|tried to express) the actual time and owner.| This leads us to the third consideration re- 
ment was employed : metal mounts, gilding, | The walls of a room were not decorated with | garding the suitability of design. All decora- 
and inlay and veneer of all descriptions, ivory, | uiter disregard of what its use and contents | tion must be subservient to the piece’s main 
tortoiseshell, metal, and wood, The style| were to be. There was an agreement between | function. Knobs of carving in chair backs or 
known by the name of Louis XV. is perhaps | the building and the furniture which we often | arms must therefore be anathema ; carving of 
still less to be admired, for, added to the errors | look for now in vain. a delicate nature on a much-used article, or 
of the previous period, we lose what lines of | 2. There rarely appears to have been aj|costly inlay on furniture intended for a poor 
constructive propriety there were, and in their | desire to ape the fashions of a previous period. | man, are equally to be condemned. 

place have wildly-flowing curves, panels of Furniture design seems to have been a living| Perhaps I cannot better explain my meaning 

of eccentric shape which give the eye no rest art up to the early years of the nineteenth | of expressiveness and suitability than by men- 

or satisfaction. Workmanship was carried to | century. tioning what seems to me perhaps the most 

the greatest perfection ; we wonder at it to-day, | 3. Suitability does not seem by any means to | triumphant example of the converse which i 

but cannot but lament that so much skill, time, | have been always the guide. For example, | have ever seen. I was so unfortunate as to sec 

ae Ree was not applied in producing results| chairs are arranged often with little regard | what I am about to mention a short time back 
lavish; do simpler and purer taste. In the | to human beings having to sit in them. Thejin a shop window. This curiosity, I havc 

shness of decoration and the complexity of | backs so straight, and possibly covered with! reason to think, was intended for sitting in 
design the fineness of material is lost, and lines | most uncomfortable knobs of carving, the arms | What met the eye was a huge shell of aikai 
of beauty are unseen. If one has any doubt | too high, the seats arranged at such a level that | work lined with pale pink plush ! 

on this head a visit to Hertford House and you knock your knees when attem ting to sit; No perso $ he f 

ee of the wonderful collection of furniture fat a table. ile EAA aae in the habit a stog in hella, soni 

tne errar of over-eaboration. Se OTE A et g pinea vane for wns Soul spend |1 cannot belere a. shel Toke a comorile ar 

: : : , ’ o be a comfortable or 
diene PEAN to have been | much time or thought on the design of an | convenient form of seat; hence it is equally 
ihe later years GEL, on wel produced in | ephemeral production? There was great| unsuccessful when tested by the canon of suit- 

ol Logie SVE oe uis . and the early ones | Catholicity in the choice of material. Some | ability of form, while I am quite sure that pale 

NE E as ows greater restraint, gradually | were tried doubtless only to be condemned | pink plush is anything rather than durable. 

p paring the way for the neo-Greek of the | either from lack of comfort durabili Th i ipl f 
mpire. he eerd a ort or durability, but, 3. The principle placed last, but not o 
To return to Chippendale, he reflected i g n open mind, and used what | lesser importance, is good honest worrmanship. 

have said, the prevailin tate b ected, as I | seemed to promise well. Varied material | The finest design sutters by inferior produc- 

§ taste, but exercised a} introduces the element of colour in a natural ' tion, the worst assumcs an appearance superjoy 
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removed them, no one knew what they had 


to its merits by being carefully and well made. . 
How much depends ia the total result on the | THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH | collected. That was often the case ; but then 
aioe of oe TE for the various parts ! ARCHITECTS. there were the A photographers,” who 
much in their accurate fitting together, so i : T were on every hand, who photographed thi 
that they work easily in their intended ways, | g E of sr Ty gl e they knew not why, and what ‘they ae 
such as doors shutting closely but without nna ae Ga uit e t Re pie 7 | often a waste of time and money. Out of the 
strain, and drawers running well! It may be oie Poea P ade aren ee mass of those who photographed things it 
jeder va charge capone is expensive, and r. William Emerson, President, in the chair. | seemed possible ae sensible people take 
for those of us whose purse is shallow some interest in historical record i 
exquisitely-made furniture is beyond our reach. The Lalanne: mater a the Royal Gold | work had rather been with the intention a 
To this I would reply, rather simplify the os , setting an example—not that he presumed to 
design than accept inferior work. The ill-| The Chairman said the meeting was ajdo anything on a large scale, but in order to 
made piece is a continual distress, not to say | special meeting in order to put to the meeting | help get the work done. With his friends 
aggravation, while the honest and well-made | the name of the Gold Medallist nominated by | Mr. Scamell and Mr. Alex. Graham, they had 
one is a constant delight, however plain and | the Council for this year. He had, however, to | succeeded in impressing the public in different 
simple it may be. announce one of the saddest things which had | parts of the country as to the importance of 
_Thus, then, it seems to me what we should | occurred in the annals of their history. Some {the work. A number of collections had becn 
aim at in our furniture of to-day and to-morrow | time ago their Council nominated for the Gold | made of great interest and value; in all, in 
is a design expressive of our day, our person- | Medal Mr. John Francis Bentley, the architect | about twenty places in the country, good 
ality, and our needs, carried out by sound | of the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Westminster. | collections had been formed, and these would 
workmanship in a manner suitable as to form, | On Saturday last that gentleman was seized | be preserved in the county towns. That was 
material, and decoration. This may seem a | With a paralytic stroke and died on the follow-| the kind of work which ought to be done 
counsel of perfection, but it is surely always|ing day. Had it not been for this great | everywhere, for things were so transient, and 
well to have an elevated goal before us, even | Calamity he would have been elected the Gold | people, when objects or customs of interest 
if our efforts only distantly approximate to our | Medallist for this year. Under the circum- j| had passed away, gave large sums of money 
desired end. stances the Council were placed in a peculiar | for reliable records of past times. Our own 
There is one more point I would touch on, position. This was the King’s gold medal, history was built up of things which were 
which is the value of simplicity ; better, far |and they could not say whtat his Majesty's | absolutely lost to us, and we knew how valu. 
better, the unadorned line of constructive | views would be with reference to awarding a | able even an ordinary drawing or sketch was 
grace, than any approach to illogical or | medal to a gentleman who had passed away. | of the past ; it was prized for what it showed, 
florid ornament, which destroys all sense of | The Council had, consequently, decided to let | say, of the habits of the people, the character 
satisfaction. I would carry this further and | the matter stand over, to ascertain what might | of the buildings, the customs of the times, &c. 
plead for simplicity not only in the individual | be the King’s pleasure. They all deplored Mr. | They would appreciate the possibilities of 
pieces, but in the multiplicity of them. Our | Bentley's loss to the profession, just as much | making such collections, for he knew he was 
rooms are overfull ; as we fail to see the beau- | as if he had been a member of their Institute. | talking to kindred spirits, and if they helped in 
tiful lines of some piece if too overlaid with | He thought it would be quite fitting that the | forming such collections they would be doing 
ornament, so we miss a lovely design if | Institute should send a letter of condolence to} good work, not only for themselves but for 
crowded round with a multitude of other|the widow. They all knew some of Mr.| those who came later on. 
objects. And to those who cannot have much, | Bentley’s works, and it scarcely seemed] Mr. Alex. Graham, Hon. Treasurer of the 
.the pleasure and satisfaction derived from aj necessary to go through a list of them. | National Photographic Record Association, said 
few things of artistic worth must infinitely | At the time of his death he was engaged | he had great pleasure in proposing a vote of 
outweigh that obtained from a plethora of in- jon the cathedral at Westminster, which) thanks to Sir Benjamin Stone for coming 
ferior belongings. many of them had been to see, thanks/ among them that evening. He did not stand 
And, finally, before I sit down, I would ask,|to thé kind permission of the architect. | before them as a treasurer appealing for 
What is our position as architects towards the | Mr.. Bentley .also built St. Mary's, Cadogan- | money, for the requirements of the Society 
question of furniture ? square, Chelsea, a large Gothic church; a] were very few, and they got on with very 
Chere was a time when an architect's work | fourteenth century church at Watford (the Holy | little, but as an enthusiast of the Society and 
was supposed to end with four walls and a| Rood); he restored St. Botolph’s church,/an admirer of Sir Benjamin Stone's work— 
roof; slowly this idea has vanished (or is | Bishopsgate, for the rector, known as “ Hang | work for a very good object. Any one who 
vanishing), and I rejoice to know that often | Theology Rogers” ; he also did the internal | looked round that room and saw the photo- 
now the client seeks the advice of his archi- | decorations at St. Mark's, North Audley-street ; graphs would realise that this Association was 
tectas to internal decorationand fittings. I think | he was the architect of the Priest's Seminary, | working on right lines. The photographs they 
we may say that it is now clearly recognised Hammersmith (which many of them knew as a | saw that evening were architectural records, 
that he who designs the house should arrange | Dice, carefully-designed building) ; the church | but photographic records were made of all 
the setting, namely, the garden. If this is so]/Of Corpus Christi, Brixton, and a church at {| sorts of things, which were sent to the British 
why should he not equally act as advisor (if not | Penshurst. His work was well-known to them, | Museum—records of old customs in different 
actual designer) of internal furnishing ? How | 4nd there was no architect of greater refinement | villages, processions, &c., which the average 
often does it not happen that some feature | Or truer appreciation of detail in church archi- | public knew very little about, and which in the 
which would produce the effect we built for, is | tecture. course of time would become obsolete. As 
hidden or distorted by the incongruous articles | The Chairman then moved that a letter of | these photographs became records, and showed 
placed before or around it ? I do most sincerely | Condolence be sent to the widow, which was] the life of the people in our time, the public 
believe that many cr most of the failures we see unanimously agreed to. f generally were really much indebted to the 
in furnishing are due to ignorance, and with | The special meeting then terminated, ‘and | Society for the work it was doing. Their Hon. 
the growing art life of our nation this (we | the ordinary meeting then commenced. Secretary was Mr. Scamell, and he hoped that 
hope) will vanish ; but granted this is removed, | _ Mr. Alex. Graham,hon. secretary, announced | gentleman would be present at the meeting of 
even then no one, it seems to me, can have a the decease of the following Associates, Mr. | the Architectural Association the following 
better right to speak as to the furnishing of a W, Chastel de Boinville, Mr. G. Cuthbert, and | Friday to explain the objects of the Society 
room or house than he in whose mind the Mr. Thomas Gordon, all of whom were elected | and the methods adopted to make the records 
scheme of it has originated and taken shape. | | in 1882. permanently valuable, in view of so many of 
fear I have spoken here in an unduly dogmatic Mr. Graham announced the receipt of a|the younger members of the profession being 
manner, but I feel strongly that in this matter | number of donations to the library, and on his | photographers 
architects may have a great influence in the | Motion a vote of thanks was accorded to the} The Chairman said he had much pleasure in 
present and near future in re-awakening a real | donors. seconding the vote of thanks, which he was 
appreciation and love for things beautiful, and | | Mr. C. H. Gage was then elected as an|sure would be carried with acclamation. 
this must be my excuse. Our constant and Associate. Mr. E. W. Hudson, in supporting the vote of 
but even in our offices, exert an enormous, yet Te the photographs in that room would be on 
often unconscious, influence upon us ; that this Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., Chairman of the} view. They all represented objects in Great 
influence should be towards the right side is of National Photographic Record Society, was | Britain, but Sir Benjamin Stone was known 
vast importance. To help all we can this grow- then called on by the Chairman to say a few | to have taken valuable photographs in other 
ing influence in the right paths is, it seems to| Words in reference to a collection of about | parts. If he was not mistaken, Sir Benjamin 
100 photographs of architectural work, forming | had taken many views in Malta which were of 


ine, our contribution as architects towards the : : 
part of the collection of the National Photo- | great interest. He (the speaker) was in the 
Library of the Order of St. John, at Clerken- 


question of furniture. $ : 
graphic Record Society, which was on view 

———— prior to being deposited in the British Museum. | well, recently, and he there saw some photo- 

Sir Benjamin said it had been suggested by | graphs showing Phcenecian ruins in the island 


which were archævlogically most important 
and likely to throw light upon “ Druidical 
remains in Britain and elsewhere. He would 
much like to come across a full description of 
them. He hoped the authorities at Malta were 
watchful of such antiquities. 

Mr. W. J. Locke said that the photographs 
would be on view until Saturday morning. | 

Sir Benjamin Stone said Mr. Hudsons 
remarks opened up a train of thought which 
might very well lead to a long address. Inci- 
dentally, he might mention he had taken 
photographs in most parts of the world. The 
particular photographs Mr. Hudson had re- 
ferred to must have considerable interest to 
members of the Institute. Some twenty-four 
years ago there was unearthed at Malta 


THE S!ITE OF CHRIST'S HOSPITAL.—The pro- ; sive 
ceedings in arbitration as between the Governors mutual friends of both societies that some of 
of Christ’s Hospital and the Governors of St. the photographs should be shown n that room 
Bartholomew's Hospital have been brought to a | before they were sent to the British Museum. 
conclusion. After the hearing of the case at the | It would be admitted that they, as archi- 
Surveyors’ lastitu!i sn, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who | tects, were associated with so many beautiful 
acted alone as arbitrator, has just announced bis | and historical objects in connexion with their 

work that they must know and feel that any 


award, which is to the eftect that the Governors of 
Christ's Hospital should be paid a sum of 238,781/.| encouragement in the direction of the pre- 
as compensation in respect of an area of 07,680 ft. | servation of records of those objects was com- 


superficial which the Governors of St. Bartholo- : 
mew's Hospital seek to acquire out of the site in RS je Bad ara eye that A 
Newgate-street. Taking the site as being, say, five peop t deal s and cameras there 
acres in all, it will be seen that the sum awarded is | W29 2 great deal of good and useful work 

being done which would prove most valuable 


for about three-tenths of the whole area, which the | ° : i 
Governors of the school desired, ia the first} in future time, There was no greater mis- 


instance, to dispose of in its entirety and under one take than that. Most people who took 
sale. The Blue Coat boys will assemble on April | the trouble to do good work did not keep a 
tg for the last time in the old buildings, register or list of it, and later on, when death 
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that great temple which was known asjSociety had used every endeavour to get local} Mr. John Slater seconded the resolution. . He 
the Malta Temple, and which was of extra- į authorities to enforce the clauses in the Act, | said it must have been evident to every archi 
ordinary interest. It was found undisturbed, | thinking it was better to make use of an Act | tect who had anything to do with London 
and the figures of the “gods” were all in jalready in existence than to try and make a fthat the difficulty they met with was not so 
position. The matter attracted him so much | new law for themselves. They had succeeded | much the factory chimneys, which were under 
that he went to Malta and photographed the]in a great many cases ; in fact, in the majority | control, but the ordinary house-grates of the 
temple, and he also photographed our Stone- ļ|of cases. They had succeeded, with one in-]large and small buildings of the city. Of 
henge to the same scale to see the resemblance | spector and an assistant, in getting a larger|course, to a large extent, the difficulty was 
between the two. Without being dogmatic, | number of fines on account of the infringe- j|one of expense. If they were building a very 
and without saying what Stonehenge meant, | ment of the law than the County Council and | large block of flats, it might be quite easy to 
he was pretty certain that the date of Stone- jall the Borough Councils put together. Now ]adopt one general system of heating which 
henge might be approximately fixed at the| public opinion was being roused, and people | would result in a very small amount of smoke, 
time of the megalithic building in Malta. | were at last beginning to say: “ Let us be rid | but with a large number of individual build- 
Moreover, he was strongly of opinion that the | of this nuisance.” Parish Councils and Borough | ings which were put up, unless there was 
Malta Temple would give a clue to what} Councils and the London County Council were, | some power to control the speculative builder 
Stonehenge had been in the past. The photo- [in some respects, go-ahead bodies, and in other|to force him to do his best to diminish the 
graphs afforded a most interesting comparison | and important respects, sleepy bodies. These | smoke curse which assailed London, he was 
between the two. Sir Norman Lockyer, they | bodies, however, and the Local Government | sure very little could be done. He felt sure 
knew, had arrived at a certain date for the age | Board, which was pretty well always asleep, } that most members of the Institute would 
of Stonehenge. He (the speaker) had arrived | were beginning to whisper—‘ only whisper, {join the Society, as he intended to do, and do 
at the same period, within a few hundred | mind ”—among themselves: “It wont doļall they could to help it and make it suc- 
years, by a totally different process of deduc- | for us to wink at the Jaw any longer.” It was | cessful. 
tion. The great colonists of Tyre had fixed on | not so much in the matter of public factories} Professor Church said he had been asked to 
Malta as a colony, and had introduced their | that the Institute could help the cause, although | say a few words on the chemical aspect of 
megalithic buildings there at a date which was | by giving the Coal Smoke Abatement Society} the question. They probably all knew the 
known, and if they compared Stonehenge with | moral support they would and could help,| chemistry of fog, of smoke, and of London 
the Malta Temple the result seemed to give an}for the community at large would doubt- {atmosphere ; but he would make one or two 
absolute clue to the date and history of Stone- less think more of a society that enrolled | observations as to the chief constituents of 
henge. l within its ranks a body of men such asjthat fog and of London atmosphere. In the 
Smoke Abatement the members of their profession, who were | products of imperfect combustion of coal, coke, 
carrying on an art which in itself was{gas, and anthracite we had not only soot, but 
The Chairman, having thanked Sir Benjamin | essentially beautiful, but in the highest sense | tarry matters, sulphurous acid (which rapidly 
Stone for his remarks, then called on Sir | essentially necessary ; and by the enlistment of | passed into sulphuric acid), and we found, 
William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., to address { architects in the army of crusaders, the Society | also, a considerable quantity of ammonia, and 
the meeting on the subject of smoke abatec- | would gain great moral vantage. But they| what chemists called compound-ammonia. 
ment. could render the cause another service} These products were partitioned in different 
Sir William Richmond said that before he| by promoting the idea among their clients ways. If it were not for the solid particles of 
dealt with the subject which was down for|that there was not the slightest reason | carbon, the soot, the imperfect burning cf coal 
discussion, he should like to offer his sincere | why those most desirable open fires—the| would do little harm; but it was these solid 
thanks to the Institute council for the very| winter suns of: England, he always called | particles which gathered to themselves the 
generous subscription they had made towards | them—should darken their homes and render | acids—the ammonia compounds—and these 
the excavations in Crete. As Hon. Treasurer of | the outside air ugly and destructive. He thought | became deposited upon our buildings, plants, 
the Cretan Exploration Fund he could thank {he was right in saying that the habit was | glass, &c. It was these solid compounds, latent 
them, though he did it on his own responsi- | becoming more general for people to live injin the imperfect combustion of coal, which 
bility, for their generous advance towards the | flats, and that practice would probably extend | did so much harm. Not only did these 
promotion of one of the most historically |as land became more valuable in large towns. | compounds blacken the atmosphere, soil, 
interesting works in our time, and he hoped the | It was no use to imagine that open fires would | buildings, &c., but they brought these 
action of the Institute would be an impetus to | ever be got rid of. In public buildings, should | active chemical ingredients into close contact. 
other societies. As to the question of smoke | not architects in the design of them make some | with the stone of buildings. Rain, it might be 
abatement, he thought it excellent brotherhood | provision for warming them otherwise than | said, did that, but we did not have rain always 
that the Institute had acceded to his request, | by the wasteful method almost universally in | with us, whereas smoke almost always was. 
and that they should enter, not only with} vogue? It was hardly to be expected that] Rain, moreover, “scrubbed” the atmosphere, 
sympathy, but, he hoped, with activity, into a | people would be persuaded to burn nothing | as the manufacturers of gas said, and it took 
cause which must appeal to them as artists on } but anthracite coal, the use of which would be] up the sulphuric acid and other agents and 
account of the love they bore towards their pre- | one means of getting rid of the nuisance almost | carried them to a great extent straight down 
decessors’ work in that noble and ancient art of | entirely. What had to be provided was a/on to the flat surface of the pavement, or road, 
architecture, and on account of their own work. | smokeless grate, and when they had that archi- | or skylight, and did not to any appreciable. 
If there were means by which the dismal | tects should feel themselves bound to get their | extent act on the vertical surface of buildings ; 
smoke of London might be dispelled, or even | clients to use it. In blocks of buildings for the | but soot lodged everywhere, laden with im- 
modified, then they, as architects, by reason of | use of the poorer portion of the community, | purities, and attacked those surfaces. He had 
their far-reaching influence as constructors, | heat might surely be obtained from one|recently shown the extraordinary character of 
were the men best fitted to promote the acqui- | great generating station, and the poor should | the incrustation on the plinth above the cornice 
sition of cleaner cities. Professor Church would j be encouraged to cook by gas fires. Of| of the dome of St. Paul’s, which in some places 
tell them of the irreparable damage caused by | course, the individualism of the poor was very | was 3 in. in depth, and which contained only 
the deposit of the acids contained in this soot, | remarkable, and there was something fine in jx per cent. of carbon, but 4 per cent. of 
andthey would have heard from Sir W. Thisel- | their independence, but it was to be questioned | tarry matter, and 4 per cent. of ammonia 
ton Dyer, had he been able to be present, of the | whether such individualism was for their | compounds, which were so peculiarly dele- 
damage being done to the national gardens at | ultimate happiness ; it engendered want and | terious to vegetation, and which did so much 
Kew by the smoke from factories in the|improvidence. How much better and more | damage at Kew and in the neighbourhood 
vicinity. That gentleman would have told | cheaply could they live if they would be con-|of London. A great improvement had 
them of his fruitless though earnest appeal to | tent to act and partake in common! and|taken place in smoke-consuming grates 
the First Commissioner of Works to execute] although architects had no more power than | for domestic use, but a good deal 
his prerogative and force the manufacturers of | any one else to dictate to the poor how they | remained to be done in that direction. The 
Brentford, who were on the Parish Council, to | were to live, they had the power of recom-| mechanical washing of coal at the collieries 
prosecute one another. Some ten years ago| mending to such bodies as County Councils, | helped to get rid of a lo: of the sulphur, but no 
there was a smoke fog which lasted for five | Parish Councils, and others, to construct|amount of washing would get rid of all, so 
weeks, and he happened to be speaking to Sir | workmen’s dwellings so that heat could be ad- | that we should always have sulphuric acid pro- 
W. T. Dyer shortly after that on the subject of | mitted throughout a large area, just as gas and | duced, however perfect the grate might be, or 
the effect of the smoke fog at Kew, and that | water were. Why should there not be a heat]the combustion of coa). For twenty-three 
gentleman told him that he had had theresiduum | rate as well as a gas and water rate? Of] years he had used in his house nothing but 
of that fog weighed. It was scraped off the} course, these were only suggestions, and | anthracite in fire-brick grates. He had found 
glass in the gardens at Kew (the area of glass | possibly others had thought the same, and he] it no more expensive than the ordinary bitu- 
was about one mile), for it could not be washed | was sure they were all as earnest as he was to | minous house coal, and there was no difficulty 
off, and according to Sir W. T. Dyer, the] protect works of art from destruction and to |in lighting the fires, which was done either 
residuum weighed six tons. Certainly one | promote the cause of health and light, and{by means of jets of gas, or by the use of 
quarter of Kew Gardens was being irreparably | consequently happiness, and to do indivi- wood with a very small quantity of this enemy 
damaged by the smoke from Brentford, and | dually, as well as collectively, what lay|of art, bituminous coal. But he was bound 
members of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society { within their power to make the city they | to confess that it was impracticable to think 
were going to tackle the matter there. They|all loved more beautiful and desirable} that they would be able to get used nothing 
had made representations to the First Commis-}as a place of habitation for poor as well as|but anthracite, and in view of that, improve- 
sioner of Works without avail, though he might | rich. He hoped they would not sepa-| ments in smoke-consuming grates were greatly 
add there was a rift in the clouds, for he had | rate that night without coming together as | to be desired. 
received a letter which showed that the First | brothers in a great cause, which had at its root] Dr. des Vocux said he thought the matter 
Commissioner might possibly use his weight, | not only the xsthetic but the ethical influence | interested architects more than any other body 
and do his duty. Inthe east end of London, | which light, order, cleanliness, and beauty go|of men in London. He had taken some little 
in that part extending from London Bridge to|to promote. In conclusion, he would move | trouble and interest in the matter of the abate- 
the Nore, there were—along both sides of the|the following resolution, j.c., “In view of a|ment of smoke in private houses. In his 
river, and far back—on either side, thousands | resolution of the Coal Smoke Abatement | investigation he was assisted by Mr. Bryan 
of factory chimneys which belched forth black | Society seeking the co-operation of the Royal | Donkin, a member of the Smoke Abatement 
smoke day and night, their owners defying | Institute of British Architects, members are} Society; they began with the fact that the 
every clause of the Act of 1891, by which such } invited to join the Society, or that such other] Englishman would keep to his open fire and 
matters could be restrained by the local] assistance be given by the Institute as the] the use of ordinary coal. He had tried to get 
authorities. The Coal Smoke Abatement | Council may deem desirable. friends of his to use anthracite or gas, but they 
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ing of the fires in the morning was the Cause 


had reasons of some kind or other for not doing | houses which now exist? After all, the largest 
so—either that they could not get it, or it was | amount of smoke came from the small houses, 
too expensive ; or, in the case of gas, that it] such as were to be found in the east end of 
burned away too much, or smelt, or dried the | London. Well, Sir Charles Cookson, an ener- 
air. For these reasons they started with the] getic member of the Coal Smoke Abatement 
proposition : “ Can smoke be diminished from | Society, had made a discovery which 
an open grate burning ordinary coal?” To|might be applied generally, if only the 
test that, they had to go into the matter rather | gas companies would help. Those com- 
deeply. In the first place they had to get a f panies had already shown what great profits 
chimney—and a chimney that they could pull | they derived from the poorer classes by the 
about, take out the grate that was in it, and | penny-in-the-slot system, and it was a question 
put other grates in. Then they had to get a| which affected the poorer classes particularly, 
room facing the top of that chimney so that|/for rich people might be got to adopt 
they could measure the amount of smoke] special grates. Sir Charles Cookson’s idea 


coming from that chimney. Through the kind- | for getting the poorer classes to use the exist- 
ing grates so that they should not create smoke 


ness of Lord Esher, they had put at their dis- 
posal two rooms in H.M. office in Westminster, | was an exceedingly simple one. All that was 
which were exactly what they wanted. In one] required was a small gas jet, a little circular 
room they found a fireplace very similar to the | pipe put immediately under the bottom of the 
one in that meeting-room, which they took as a | grate, with a few holes in it, and in the bottom 
standard. It burnta very large amount of coal | of the grate was inserted a small marketable 
and emitted a very large amount of smoke. | article called a “crater.” Sir Charles Cookson 
That grate was tested for three days of eight | said that was not absolutely necessary; but in 
hours and the result of the test showed that it | any case it only cost 1s. 6d. Gas was only used 
was a wasteful and smoky grate, though its | for lighting the fire (of coke), and it was turned 
heat was fairly good. The results of their | on for about five minutes or so, according to the 
experiments were about to be published. In| draught and the result was a very comfortable 
order to get further into the matter they adver- | fire. If the fire went down the gas had 
tised in two daily papers for so-called smoke- | simply to be turned on again, and in two or 
consuming grates, and as a result five grates | three minutes the fire was quite bright. 
were brought to their notice. Four of them | Moreover, in dealing with coke, very little 
certainly did diminish the smoke to a great Į stoking was necessary. Sir Charles Cookson 
extent, and one of them was very nearly per- | had {fitted up the whole of his house in this 
fection. It gave a great amount of heat—from | way, and has had a year’s experience of the 
15 to 20 per cent., he thought, greater than any | working of the arrangement, which had proved 
other grates—and it burnt 20 to 25 per cent. less | perfectly satisfactory, and it was exceedingly 
coal than the next best to it of any sort or kind. | cheap. It seemed to him that what they had 
Compared with the grate in that meeting-room, | to do was to persuade the gas companies to 
it burnt 50 per cent. less coal and gave 35 per | put in the installations under the fires free of 
cent. less smoke, and it gave much greater heat | cost, just as some of the electric light companies 
(50 per cent.). As to the tests, temperatures | in poor districts put in wiring, and if they did 
were taken in various parts of the room every | they would make an enormous profit them- 
half hour for eight honrs. The amount of | selves out of the carelessness of the users, and 
coal put on the fire was weighed, the number | do much to solve the smoke nuisance. He had 
of times the fire was stoked was recorded, | tested the method himself and had found it 
the amount of coal put on each time, the] quite successful. Some time ago he had to 
amount of unburnt coal left at the end|deal with a house in which there was an old 
of the eight hours, and the amount of]! flue which very soon got fouled. He added to 
ashes—and every fact of importance, in fact, | the grate the arrangement he had been speak- 
was recorded. He thought these investigations | ing about, and the chimney kad not required 
(the first which had been carried out in a] sweeping since. 
systematic way, as far as he knew) were} The Chairman: I presume that in the flue 
extremely encouraging. As the results of the | you were speaking of they had been using all 
tests, what was wanted was some central | coal, and afterwards they used coke, So that 
board which would take up the matter and | the whole question is determined by people 
test domestic grates and show that a grate of a | using coke instead of coal. 
certain satisfactory standard could be obtained, Mr. Caröe : Yes. 
and that in future no grate which emitted] Dr. Wyld said that simultaneously with Sir 
more smoke than that standard grate must be | Charles Cookson he began to use gas for the 
put in a private house. That only touched the | lighting of his drawing-room fire, and he found 
question of smoke from sitting-rooms. They] it perfectly successful, and more economical 
had not gone into the question of smoke from | than wood even. It had this advantage: if one 
the kitchen grate, but in his own house he had | left the drawing-room for some time, and came 
got over the difficulty entirely. He had been | back when the fire was almost out, except a 
in his present house four and a half years, and | small spark, by merely turning on the gas it 
he had not had the kitchen chimney swept yet, | blazed up, and one had a good fire in 
and he got over the necessity by using gas for |a couple of minutes. It was a most admir- 
cooking, It was a very practical way, and he/able plan. In reference to the gas com- 
knew exactly what it cost him, which wasa very | panies supplying the apparatus free of cost, the 
important question. Clients might tell them that | Gas Light and Coke Co. had good reason to be 
that was an expensive method to introduce into | thankful to him, but he could not get them to 
the house, and that food, when cooked by gas, | provide the necessary arrangements for lighting 
tasted ofthe gas. He had had great difficulty | fires by gas, though why they would not he 
in finding out how he could best get hot water, | could not tell, for if they were to do so it would 
and he found it was best done by putting in a/ mean a gain to them of 300,000/, a year from 
coke boiler, and in that way he not only got | extra gas used. As to the new grate referred 
hot water, but he had been able to get steam | to, the fundamental principle of it was a 
heating for the house. At any time of the day | blower in a certain portion of the grate 
or night he could get hot water of a tempera- | —in the bottom, instead of at the top. What 
ture of 170 deg. The heating by a coke] he would strongly impress upon architects was 
boiler cost him about Is. 6d. a week—at the |that they should consent to build no house 
outside 2s. in the winter. He found he had so | unless the grates had blowers, for the provision 
much hot water from his coke boiler that he} of blowers was most desirable in the lighting 
had to put in three radiators, so, in addition to | of fires, and nearly all the smoke in London 
baths and washing apparatus, he was able to | was due to the snoke caused in lighting fires, 
heat the passage in the house. Those facts |and if blowers were provided that would be 
proved that a great deal could be done if there | done away with. In his drawing-room there 
was combined effort to doit. There must be | was a blower and the smoke had disappeared. 
some central board or authority to show that | The cost of a blower was about half-a-crown, 
this could be done, and if it had to be shown | and all that was necessary to fix them where 
the Royal Institute of British Architects was|they did not exist was to drill a hole in 
the sort of society in London to do it. the ironwork, put in a peg, and hang on a 
Mr. W. D. Carve said that as a member of] sheet of iron. Architects designed beautiful 
both Societies interested he should like to thank | grates, but why did they not provide them 
Sir Wm. Richmond for having brought the | with blowers equally beautiful ? 
matter forward. It was interesting to hear that Mr. E. W. Hudson said he was afraid his 
there was a very promising grate in existence, | experience would not endorse the last speaker’s 
but they had not been told the price, which was | remarks about blowers, Blowers were good 
for drawing the smoke up the chimney, but 


an important matter. But he was afraid that 
that was not all. If they had the Central Board | they did not obviate the smoke. He had used 
as suggested—which suggestion he entirely| them, but he had never found them prevent 


approved—how was it going to require that] the smoke ; the smoke passed up the flue, but 
such a form of grate was to be put in all the] it was there, It was quite true that the light- 


of the smoke in large towns. He had an idea 
that in a new house at Eastbourne the flues 
were arranged horizontally in one shaft and 
the smoke was consumed before it passed into 
the open air. He thought something of that 
kind might be done. 

Mr. Julian Corbett said he thought that jt 
had been shown that it was possible to combat 
smoke from the open grate, and he thought 
that the cause would receive great help from 
the Institute if the Institute would appoint a 
committee to consider the subject. The Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society had considered the 
subject from their point of view, and it seemed 
to him that it should be considered technically 
and from the architect's point of view. Unless 
the views of architects could be met, they were 
simply beating the air, and it would be a great 
help if the Institute could see its way to Carry 
on the experiments, 

Mr. C. H. Brodie asked Dr. de Veeux if either 
of the grates he had experimented with was 
what was known as the “ well fire"—a fire which 
was very common in the north of England, 
It was used, but not largely, in London at the 
present time. There were several makers of 


them. 
Dr. De Vœux replied that he had tested one 


of them. 

Mr. Brodie : Was the result satisfactory? 

Dr. De Voeux : Fairly ; much better than that 
—referring to the grate in the Institute meet- 
ing room. 

The Chairman said he was sorry such hard 
things had been said about the grate in that 
room. It gave out a good deal of heat, 
whatever amount of smoke it produced, 
They had heard of an_ excellent grate 
and some of them would like to know the 
name of the maker. He thought it was a pity 
that architects did not turn their attention 
more to the subject of smoke-consuming 
grates, but there would not be much encourage- 
ment if after designing a grate the client would 
not adopt it on account of the cost. That 
would mean that the design would practically 
become a present to the grate manufacturer, 
seeing that architects did not take any profit 
from building materials. It would also be very 
difficult to force the smoke-absorbing grate 
on to builders, for that was, he supposed, 
what they wanted a centra! committee to 
do. It would be a very difficult matter to 
get people who build houses to use these 
grates, or to adapt those which they had. If 
there was a simple means of adapting a grate 
burning ordinary coal to consume smoke, and 
the Society would show how it could be 
done, the Institute might be able to do 
something; as it was the Institute was 
quite willing to do what it could to assist 
in the furtherance of the objects the Society 
had in view, and he had great pleasure 
in putting the resolution to the meeting. 
Attention should be called to the resolution 
in their “Journal,” and the Council would give 
the matter consideration at an early date, and 
see if they could arrange for a committee to 
look into the matter and see how they could 
co-operate with the Smoke Abatement Society. 

The resolution having been put to the 
meeting and carried, a vote of thanks to Sir 
William Richmond was, on the motion of the 
Chairman, heartily agreed to. 

The Chairman said that the next meeting of 
the Institute would be held on the 17th inst., 
when Mr. S. K. Greenslade would read a paper 
on “Planning of some Recent Library Build- 
ings in the United States.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


a aa a 
COMPETITIONS. 

PoLICE BUILDINGS AT SMETHWICK.—The 
Watch Committee of the Smethwick Corpora- 
tion have had before them several sets of com- 
petitive plans for the new police buildings 
which are to be erected in Halford-street. 
They have, it is understood, decided to recom- 
mend the Town Council to accept those sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Bailey & McConnel, of 
Walsall, and the work is to be proceeded with 
as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made. The estimated cost of the buildings 18 
about 12,000/. or 13,000l.—Birmingham Post. 


a ais farce 


THE LAND TRANSFER ACT, 1897.—An order in 
Council has been prepared for submission to his 
Majesty in Council, whereby the date of the 
operation of the Act, in so far as it relates to the 
City of London, will be postponed from March I 
to July 1, of the current year. 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES. 


On Thursday, the 27th ult, Mr. H. H. 
Statham gave a lecture at Carpenters’ Hall on 
“The Architectural Treatment of Bridges,” 
Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., in the chair. He 
characterised the subject as being essentially a 
modern one, as until recently bridges had 
been regarded as purely utilitarian structures ; 
even the medieval bridges which we have 
regarded as picturesque were, to the men who 
built them, only the best practical method of 
building according to their knowledge and 
requirements. Recently there had arisen a 
perception that a large bridge in a city might 
be an important addition to the architectural 
character of the city. A solidly built 
arched stone bridge was in itself a structure 
naturally beautiful; it was only when we began 
to ornament ” it that we might run the risk of 
spoiling it. The old-fashioned bridges with 
narrow spans and semicircular arches were 
the most picturesque ; but the demand for 
larger spans as our traffic grew more crowded 
and river craft increased in size, rendered it no 
longer possible to build bridges in this form ; 
and led not only to wider arches but to the in- 
troduction of steel spans, either with stone or 
steel piers. Steel bridges were a practical 
improvement in facilitating the combination of 
wide spans with low gradients ; but owing to 
their thin lines, they could never have the 
grand and monumental effect of a stone bridge, 
and they had the additional disadvantage of 
requiring constant painting, with all which 
they could not have as long a life as a granite 
arch. Then there were railway bridges, which 
were a separate problem, having to be con- 
structed to fulfil special conditions in carrying 
heavy loads moving at great speed; so that 
structures which were satisfactory for ordinary 
roadways would not suffice for railways. 

Bridges might be classed under three heads ; 
(1) stone arched bridges ; (2) steel spans with 
stone piers ; (3) steel spans with steel piers. 
We might add a fourth class, now supposed to 
be rather passé, viz. : wooden bridges. These, 
like the stone arched bridge, were almost in- 
variably picturesque from the very nature of 
their construction, as was shown in the instance 
of one of the timber viaducts originally 
built on the Great Western Railway ; but for 
railways they had not the quality of stability 
and permanence, besides offering danger from 
fire, and it could not be supposed that any such 
viaducts would in future be erected on 
English railway lines. But for small 
bridges in country places timber was 
still a suitable material; such bridges 
also harmonised with the landscape; 
and it was much to be regretted that some of 
these picturesque and perfectly adequate 
wooden bridges on the upper Thames were 
being removed and replaced by iron ones, 
which might or might not have a longer life, 
but which were certainly not such agreeable 
or suitable objects in a rural landscape. Steel 
bridges on a large scale might be classified 
under the heads of beam bridges (or what engi- 
neers would call “girder bridges’’), suspen- 
sion bridges, and trussed bridges. He used 
the term “beam bridges,” because such bridges 
were merely the application of the beam 
system of bridging an opening ; laying a rigid 
beam across which bore vertically on the 
two points of support. A lattice girder 
was, no doubt, a trussed construction 
within its bounding lines, but regarded as a 
whole it was a beam; it acted as a beam; and 
it was or ought to be no more offensive to 
taste than a wooden beam performing a similar 
office. The Britannia tube bridge, in another 
form, was a typical beam bridge ; and with its 
massive and simply treated towers was a fine 
object. Suspension bridges, like stone arched 
bridges, had the advantage of being almost 
necessarily beautiful in themselves, if let well 
alone, There was always beauty where a 
structure expressed, as it were, the forces of 
nature, whether in the balanced curve of the 
arch or the catenary curve of the suspension 
chain. The practical drawback to sus- 
pension bridges, for heavy traffic, was of 
course their lack of rigidity. Of what might 
be called trussed bridges the most important 
form nowadays was the cantilever bridge, 
of which the Forth Bridge was the most re- 
markable example, and by means of which 
greater widths had been bridged than had ever 
been attempted before. (The principle of the 
cantilever bridge, with its two arms and the 
straight length between, was illustrated by the 
photograph of two men seated in chairs and 


supporting a third man in the air between 
them, a whimsical but apt illustration originally 
made under Sir Benjamin Baker’s direction). 
The cantilever principle, though only recently 
used on a large scale by engineers, seemed 
however to be a method that had recom- 
mended itself to uncivilised man, as was 
shown by photographs of a rude Chinese 
bridge and another made by North American 
Indians, both of which were cantilever bridges 
in a crude form. 

Of all these classes of steel bridges it might 
be said generally that the less attempt at orna- 
ment on them the better. It was very difficult 
to put any ornament on a steel bridge which 
would not have a more or less gewgaw effect : 
the undisguised structure was far better and 
more sensible. Pure structure was never in 
bad taste; and the anathemas often made 
against every kind of engineers’ steel bridge 
by zesthetic persons were very absurd. lf 
the objectors knew a little more about struc- 
ture they would find the steel structure in 
itself interesting, instead of regarding it as an 
abomination. Unfortunately the engineers were 
going rather in the wrong direction; they 
were spoiling this class of bridge by attempted 
ornament. Taking suspension bridges for 
instance, it would be seen from the illustrations 
how extremely simple were the Menai bridge, 
the old Hungerford bridge (now at Clifton), 
and the old Hammersmith bridge ; while in 
the new Hammersmith bridge they had 
gigantic cast-iron foliage ornament of the most 
hideous kind, and such as would be enough to 
vulgarise any structure. Contrast with such a 
work the Auteuil bridge at Paris, with its 
plain structure in the spandrels, a little grace- 
ful ornamental treatment in the balustrade 
(where it was quite in place), and the fine stone 
sculptured figures on the piers, modelled by 
some of the first French sculptors of the day. 
Was not the contrast rather a humiliating one 
for London ? 

The Tower bridge was referred to as one 
which was a combination of suspension bridge, 
beam bridge, and lifting bridge. It was an un- 
fortunate mistake to suppose that because it 
was near the Tower it was to be medicevalised. 
The way to harmonise with medieval struc- 
tures was to do as the mediczeval builders did— 
build in the best way known and practised at 
the time. A steel structure honestly shown 
would have been far more in harmony with 
the Tower, in the true sense, than a piece of 
sham medizvalism. The first design for the 
Tower bridge however, by the late Sir Horace 
Jones (a view of which was shown) was much 
better than the one actually built, as it 
was simpler and more massive in effect, and 
the towers were genuine solid stone structures. 
Even in this design, however, there was a 
want of simplicity, the towers being weakened 
in effect by unnecessary decorative windows 
and other details. In the actual bridge these 
defects were much increased, but the greatcst 
mistake of all was that these apparently mas- 
sive towers were a complete sham, with no 
foundation at all, the walls being carried on 
steel girders; and before the bridge was 
completed for opening he (the lecturer) had 
looked under the walls of the towers, which 
stood over empty space. It was perhaps the 
most glaring instance of sham in building that 
had ever been seen. A sketch was shown on 
the screen to illustrate how such a bridge 
might be built so as to be a solid and 
genuine structure, the horizontal girders car- 
rying the tie which connected the suspenslon 
chains being laid on the top of massive towers 
of stone brought out on each side as buttresses, 
and the ends of the horizontal members, 
resting on roller-beds, brought out to the front 
of the buttresses, so that it could really be scen 
what the suspension chains were attached to, 
instead of leading them through openings in 
the masonry as if they rested on it. The me- 
chanism for raising the bascule leaves of the 
bridge, of which a section was shown, was a 
beautiful and simple contrivance which could 
not be too much praised ; as an engineering 
structure the bridge was a splendid success ; as 
an architectural design it was a flagrant piece 
of pretence. Even in regard to plain steel 
construction, there was such a thing as 
good and bad design. Contrast the eleva- 
tion of the Sukkur bridge, in which there 
seemed to be no ruling element of line 
or disposition, as if the girders were 
tumbled together, with that of the Forth 
bridge, which by comparison was a quite 
classical design in its symmetry and unity of 
effect. Coming to stone bridges, they had to 


consider several points—the form of the arch, 
the treatment of the spandrel; the treatment 
of the piers. Semicircular arches were out of 
the question in these days of wide spans ; 
they had to choose between the elliptical 
and the segmental form. The former 
looked best, as it rose tangentially from 
the pier surface while the segmental arch 
was butted against it ; and the elliptical arch 
gave more height close to the pier; on the 
other hand it was flatter at the crown than a 
segmental arch of the same span, and for a 
large span required therefore very careful 
building. The vcussoirs might either be 
treated on the same plane with the masonry of 
the haunches, as in London Bridge (which had 
a very fine solid effect), or they might be accen- 
tuated so as to Jeave a defined spandrel. Such 
a spandrel, however, should never be panelled, 
as at Grosvenor Bridge, Chester ; that was a 
treatment for carpentry, not for masonry. The 
treatment of the soffit with groins, as in many 
medizeval bridges, was very effective for 
bridges on a moderate scale ; but for bridges 
on a large scale there was perhaps nothing so 
fine asthe sweep of the plain unbroken soffit. 
The projection of the piers, although there had 
been a kind of traditional notion since 
Renaissance times of decorating it with a 
columnar order, ought rather to be treated as a 
buttress. The raking lines of the balustrade 
and cornice should be stopped against the 
pier, not carried round it; the pier was a 
vertical abutment to them, and not any part 
of them. The old medizeval treatment of the 
buttresses as pointed to divide the current pro- 
duced in itself a picturesque effect founded 
on practical requirements; but except in a 
tidal river this treatment should only be 
strongly accentuated on the up-stream face 
of the bridge. Character was given by 
thus suiting the build of the bridge to 
the run of the water, as was shown in the 
grand effect of the St. Lawrence Bridge, with 
its immense up-stream buttresses to break up 
the floating ice. Waterloo Bridge was an ex- 
ceptional example in which the classic cornice 
was excusably used, because the whole bridge 
was entirely level from end to end. In 
London Bridge, where there was a gradient, 
Rennie, with true instinct, discarded the 
cornice and only used a small corbel table. 
The new Putney Bridge was a very good 
example, in the same school, of a granite 
bridge simply and plainly treated, with no ad- 
ventitious ornament, Reference was then made 
to Blackfriars Bridge, and to the unfortunate 
design of the piers as stumpy granite columns 
of immense thickness, which could have 
carried a tower over them, and had nothing to 
carry but a balcony. These columns, like 
Alexander the Coppersmith, had “ wrought us 
much evil,” for engineers seemed to be so 
much enamoured of the effect that the first 
design for the new Vauxhall bridge was almost 
an exact imitation of Blackfriars bridge. The 
Institute of Architects had begged for a granite 
bridge instead of a steel one of this design ; it 
was replied that the demands of the various 
authorities in regard to width of span and 
gradient rendered a granite arch impossible. 
Eventually a compromise had been come to by 
adopting a concrete arch with granite facings. 
The concrete arch itself was an admirable 
piece of construction on a somewhat novel 
principle ; a section of it was shown and 
described ; but in the ;so-called architectural 
treatment the influence of the Blackfriarsstump 
column still prevailed, and the pier was treated 
with an enormous half round column which 
had nothing to carry but a lamp-standard, and 
this again had to be made far larger than neces- 
sary in order to appear to provide something 
for the column to carry. The whole thing was 
so completely out of scale that though the 
actual height was about 70 ft. from the water 
line to the top of the lamp-column, any archi- 
tect would suppose from the scale of the draw- 
ing that it represented a structure about 30 ft. 
high. Then a heavy cornice of supposed 
classic style was used below the parapet and 
carried round the column on a raking line ; an 
arrangement which could not be carried out 
except by “fudging ” the mouldings at their 
mitre junctions; and another effect of this 
deep cornice was to leave so little depth for 
the centre voussoir as to make the centre part 
of the arch hopelessly weak in appearance. A 
design by the lecturer was shown (illustrated 
in the Builder of October 5, 1901) in which, on 
the same constructional lines, the pier was treated 
in a buttress form ; and by substituting for the 
heavy cornice a simple corbel-table (as in 
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London Bridge) a greater apparent depth was 
given to the central voussoirs, while the whole 
of the voussoirs were treated in a slightly 
decorative manner, by fluting each alternate 
one, so as to suggest the idea of their being 
what they actually were—a facing or revéte- 
ment, not an essential element in construction. 
Another design was shown for a different 
treatment of a pier, with the flat central 
buttress member turned round at right angles 
to the line of the biidge, and in 

the lamps also at right angles to the 
bridge.* This had a very bold effect, 
and there was something to be said 
for it in a practical sense.t When he had 
exhibited this design in connexion with a paper 
read a little while since before the Birmingham 
Architectural Association, one of his audience 
remarked that it was “Gothic feeling with 
Classic detail” ; and that in fact was exactly 


what he was driving at, and suggested the moral | ; 


with which he would conclude, viz , that if any- 
thing satisfactory was to be done in the archi- 
tectural treatment of bridges, it would not be 
by plastering on to them architectural details 
meant for quite different situations, but by 
returning to the medizval principle of so 
designing the lines of the masonry as to make 
aen in themselves expressive and character- 
istic. 
Mr. Aston Webb said he must ask them to 
pass a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Statham 
for his lecture. He did not think there 
were many ladies or gentlemen in that room 
who would be likely to build a bridge—he 
felt sure he would not—and though ladies 
were becoming architects he did not think 
they would be asked just yet to put up bridges ; 
but though it was unlikely they would be 
called upon to build a bridge, it was impor- 
tant that they should have some notion of how 
one should be built. It was also desirable 
that where there was a fine bridge—as there 
was in London and in many of our towns and 
country places—we should know how to value 
it and keep it. Mr. Statham had not only 
criticised the design of bridges which had 
been erected or were about to be erected, but 
he had shown them what, in his view—a view 
with which most of them would agree—were 
the lines on which bridges should be put up. 
There was hardly anything more poetical or 
romantic, he thought, than a bridge. The 
connecting of two banks by solid material and 
the passing of traffic over it, or the cross traffic 
underneath on the water-way or roadway at 
right angles to the traffic over, always formed 
a subject of interest, and must impress even 
the most unreflective. He thought they 
would all agree with Mr. Statham that the 
interest which was connected with bridges 
was best obtained and preserved by the simple 
proportions of the bridge itself. We did not 
want to be distracted by little bits of ornament 
and misplaced construction, which was really 
not construction at all. It was not for him to 
go into a criticism of bridges which had been 
built or were about to be built, but as to London 
Bridge he endorsed Mr. Statham's remarks 
in regard to the necessity or not for widening 
that bridge. It might be a necessity, but 
whenever he had had occasion to cross the 
bridge his traffic had never been interfered 
with, and since the Tower Bridge had been 
erected he had been able to get across London 
Bridge with the greatest ease. But if the 
bridge must be widened—and he supposed 
they must accept the opinion of those in 
authority as to that—they were entitled 
to know what was going to be done, 
so that they might be in a position 
to know whether what was going to be 
done was the best thing to be done; and 
for this reason he thought the lecture had 
been of considerable use. One great difficulty 
in a stone bridge was that the arch from its 
nature was never at rest; it was always press- 
out and, to some extent, upwards. Stability 
was obtained in a building with an arch by 
weighting it at the top, but that was a thing 
which, in large span bridges, which now of 
necessity were constructed across great rivers 
like the Thames, was almost an impossibility, 
and a very narrow depth of masonry over the 
top of the arch must always give, to some 
extent, an idea of weakness, for there was 
nothing but a thin line of roadway for the arch 
to carry. He thought Mr. Statham was rightin 
omitting the cornice in his design for Vauxhall 


* This design is illustrated in the present issue of the 


wilder, 
t See further description under the head of “ Illus- 
trat vus ' 
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Bridge and deepening the arch as much as pos- | church, a mairie, or a theatre—even a railway 
sible. Much as we admired London Bridge and | station—was not considered complete until it 
Waterloo Bridge, one had to give way—and | was painted in tempera or with canvas 
we gladly gave way—to the French as the |“ maroufle,” so that they formed part of the 
reat bridge designers of the day. The new | building. Such conditions as these might also 
ridge for the Paris Exhibition was acknow-|be found in Germany and Austria. England 
ledged by all artists and all who were interested | alone seemed with but few exceptions to dis. 
in such matters to be a magnificent bridge. | regard colour as a necessary element of beauty 
We must hope that Vauxhall Bridge would be | in the designs of the interior of her public 
able in some way to vie with that bridge, but it | buildings. — "9 
was not for him to say whether it would or| Considering first those buildings whose 
not. actual materials formed a colour scheme, this 
The vote of thanks having been seconded, | was a method of decoration more in favour 
was cordially agreed to, and, Mr. Statham | with the last generation of art workers than at 
having briefly acknowledged it, the meeting | the present day. We were reminded of the 
terminated. panes = pee haan Baa o the 
: works of Butterfield an eet ; buildings 
. The lecture was illus trated by re 4 i which were the result, no doubt, of Gi 
sixty lantern slides of bridges of various kinds, : 

; he | Italy, where their prototypes may be found. 
arranged so as to successively illustrate the Th tts obtained were often cold look 
various points touched on in the course of the | * 9e resurs oblainec Cord 1ooking, 

t harsh, and mechanical, owing perbaps to the 
ei ce ee a ee mathematica] accuracy of modern building 
methods, cs ee ene underlying 

it all which could not be lightly dismissed, 

SUCTETE OE: ARIS: Butterfield did not introduce his coloured 

Ox Tuesday evening Mr. Gerald Horsley | work with the sole intention of breaking up the 
read a paper at the Society of Arts on the | appearance of the wall surface: his aim was to 
subject of “Structural Colour Decoration of| get a parmanent wall decoration, cne which 
the Interior of Public Buildings.” Mr. Walter | would outlast the usually improperly made 
Crane occupied the chair. The title, Mr.] plaster wall covering. He set himself to pro- 
Horsley said, made him at once think of two | duce something suitable, lasting, and easily kept 
kinds of public buildings, namely, first of those | clean. He did this admirably. Take, for 
buildings which had been constructed of such | instance, the wall surface at All Saints’, Mar- 
materials as to carry out a previously conceived | garet-street. First there was a dado of fall 
scheme of colour decoration, the floors, the | colour some § ft. high of tiles, above large 
walls, and the roofs having been constructed of | scenes from the New Testament painted on 
materials which make up a colour effect ; and, | tiles. Above the arches of the nave arcade the 
secondly, those buildings, which after their} wall surface was stone inlaid with bold pat- 
completion in the rough, had been decorated | terning in tiles and dark inlay. On the east 
in colour in a manner which made that colour | wall only was there any painting—frescoes by 
one with the materials. Therefore, they might | Dyce in panels spaced between margins of 
consider the subject in two parts or divisions :— | alabaster. The roofs were vaulted and painted 
1. Those buildings whose actual materials | in the chancel, and painted wood in the nave, 
formed a colour scheme, such as the Duomo at | With the exception of the pictures on the east 
Siena. 2. Those buildings which on their com- | wall there is not a scrap of plaster in the 
pletion had been decorated in colour in a man- | church, and no one would deny that the 
ner which made that colour one with the ma- | scheme is interesting and good. In Keble 
terials of the building, such as St. Francesco at | Chapel there is a very similar scheme, but 
Assisi, or the Borgia apartments in the Vatican. jin materials more precious, as befitted a 
But these two kinds of decoration might over- | college chapel of such importance. Here the 
lap and react upon one another, for, of course, | lower part of the wall had an arcading of 
one building might represent both. A cathe- | stone, with the spandrels formed of coloured 
dral, a church, a parliament house, a town | bricks. Above a height of some Io ft. from the 
hall, a theatre, a railway station, all come f floor were pictures in mosaic, framed in stone, 
within our view and opened a wide field for | forming a large and striking frieze running 
consideration. round the chapel; above it windows filled 
The methods of decoration possible under | with painted glass at some height, therefore, 
these two main heads were very various. The/ from the floor; between and above these were 
colours of the stone and wood used, fresco, | more bands of coloured brick. The roof is 
tempera, oil paint, plaster work, sgraffto, | vaulted, painted to represent stone. Here 
mosaic, tile work—all had a claim to a place | again, therefore, except in the painted roof, the 
in our thoughts. But although this wealth of | ground of which, he suspected, was in well- 
art methods was open to our use, and we had | made plaster, there was uo plaster used, and 
intimate knowledge of its processes, there were | the whole effect was one of great dignity. 
but few public buildings in this country which | To our eyes, nowadays, such a method 
had any structural colour decoration, and there |as this would require to be carried out on 
was but little demand from the public for|the broadest and simplest lines; we should 
works of the kind. It was remarkable that]/also demand that the materials should be 
since the sixteenth century in England the f worthy. The black, white, and yellow bricks 
practice of decorating in colour all our build- j of fifty years ago had few charms for 
ings, both public and private, as a natural and | us now. It was open to us, however, to use 
expected action, had declined; as if our] the differently coloured stones we had, or our 
countrymen, who lavished colour in cathedral] own native marble, while, thanks to the dis- 
and castle during the centuries preceding the | covery and reopening of some of the old Greek 
Reformation, had suddenly lost all hearty | and African marble quarries by men of energy 
desire to beautify their buildings in this par-]and foresight like Mr. Samuel Brindley, of 
ticular way. Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, ancient sources of 
It had been said that the revival of letters | supply were no longer closed to us. So long 
400 years ago made it no longer so necessary | as we arranged the materials at our hand, be 
that the walls of public buildings should | they of clay or stone, with breadth and sim- 
furnish a literature for the people, and thus a | plicity, we should be treating them with the 
great incentive to noble, historical, and alle- | dignity they deserve ; and in buildings of im- 
gorical painting died. Together with the portance we should be treating ourselves with 
sciences, the painters became learned and greater consideration if we invested our pat- 

conscious. The naiveté of the earlier masters | terns with some meaning and intention. __ 
changed to greater care in exactness of repre-{ The second division of the subject—build- 
sentation, but with the old impossibility of ings which, on their completion, had been 
the human race to do all things well and | decorated in colour in a manner which made 
perfectly at one and the same time, their] that colour one with the materials of the build- 
works lacked the simplicity and dignity of the | ing, offered a larger field for examination. It 
earlier period. Architecture thought more of | brought us into touch with the methods em- 
itself and less of the other arts which had pre- | ployed by our fellow artists the painters, and 
viously combined with it to form an organic]other art workers. In this class of decora- 
whole. tion conspicuous success had attended the 
On the other hard we had, however, tofefforts of some of the municipalities of the 
notice that the Continent had never lost in the | conntry. Manchester was most fortunate 
same degree as ourselves its interest or delight | in having commissioned Ford Madox Brown 
in the use of colour decoration. Changes not | to paint the scenes from her history in 
distimilar to our own had taken place, but the | panels in her Town Hall. Glasgow was 
arts of architecture and painting never losi | employing some of her own sons, Messrs. 
touch one with the other as they did here. In| Henry, Lavery, Walton, and Roche, in her 
Italy to this day a colour scheme in a new | City buildings. The Corporation of Liverpool, 
building had a prominent place, In France, a acting wisely on the advice of their architect, 
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had commissioned Mr. Charles Furse to paint 
the pendentives of their large dome, illus- 
trating scenes from the commercial greatness 
of their town. Birmingham had commissioned 
some of the students of her Municipal School 
of Art to paint scenes of history in panels in 
the Town Hall. The Corporation of Colchester, 
also, in the new Town Hall, on the advice of 
their architect, Mr. Belcher, was employing the 
master of the Art Schoo] to decorate the 
council chamber and Moot Hall under his 
supervision and with his assistance. In London, 
in our own Royal Exchange, the Corporation 
of the City of London, together with some vi 
the great City companies, had commissioned 
artists to paint the panels of the ambulatory. 
For some years past the municipalities of our 
towns had been fostering a love and apprecia- 
tion for our arts by buying pictures and placing 
them in suitable galleries. This virtue of 
acquiring beautiful things had now been sup- 
plemented by the further step forward in 
giving commissions for mural painting. 

Betore speaking of different forms of paint- 
ing available, he would like briefly to touch 
upon the possibilities offered to us by the use 
of marble, mosaic, and plaster, stucco duro and 
sgraffito. These were so closely allied to the first 
division of the subject, that he would speak of 
them here. We knew that the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans used colour largely in 
their buildings, but we could have but 
little idea of the magnificent effects often 
attained by means of their fresco painting, 


encaustic painting, tempera, modelled 
plaster, mosaic, marble linings, and 
veneering, bronze, ivory, gold and silver, 


overlaying , and inlaying. In considering 
the use of mosaic at the present time, they 
might hope that the modern habit of preparing 
mosaic tesserae face downwards on a sheet of 
paper laid on a flat table, and then pressing 
the sheet of paper into position had been 
finally given up. Sir William Richmond had 
shown in the work which he had done that 
there was no more trouble, and no appreciable 
loss of time in doing mosaic work in the only 
true way, viz., pushing it in tessera by tessera 
from the front. : 

Time would not permit him to speak of 
modelled plaster and sgraffito in any detail, 
except to express the satisfaction they must all 
feel that these ancient arts of tried quality were 
understood and worked in a modern spirit to- 
day. As to the principal methods in use by 
painters, probably the world had never seen a 
more beautiful method of painting than Buon 
or true fresco, but, alas, its use had not been 
fully justified in this country. 

As Professor Church had told them— In the 
case of a dry wall, free from soluble saline 
matter, and exposed to a pure atmosphere, 
fresco may remain good for centuries. But in 
ar contaminated with the products of the com- 
bustion of coal and gas and with tarry and 
sooty impurities, a fresco picture soon perishes. 
The binding carbonate of lime is converted 
into the sulphate, breaking up the paint. The 
same causes will form sulphate of magnesia 
from the carbonate of magnesia in the plaster, 
and the paint will scale off.” In our large 
towns, therefore, to-day, Buon fresco had no 
chance of lasting. 

The stereochrome or water glass process 

Promised better, but we had very NMttle expe- 
nence of its behaviour. 
; In the consideration of the possibilities of 
cmpera painting they were on surer ground, 
no longer so fearful of the consequences of the 
contaminated atmosphere of our towns. 

The paintings by Mr. Gambier Parry at 
Foe „and Gloucester Cathedral, Lord 
penons “Arts of, War” and “Arts of 
. “ace, at South Kensington, and seven paint- 
he by Ford Madox Brown, in the Town 

all of Manchester, were examples of this 
area They appeared to be standing well. 
rae Sia Church considered that a sound 

‘cium was to be found in the proportions of — 


ozs. 


Oil of spikes os essenseesessreo 12 

Paraffin Wax c...c.cceccoseccosonceceesececees 4 
(The two mixed by heat.) 

Copal picture varnish .....cc...cccceceocce 20 


He advises the pigments being mixed in blown 
linseed oil, rather than in the medium itself, as 
Parry recommends. It was but a step from 
ese wax and oil mediums to the method 
Renerally adopted by painters to-day; he 
réletred to the prevalent custom of painting in 
oil on canvas, and then, on completion of the 
pear having it fixed, or maroufic, as the 
tench call it, to the wall or ceiling ; 


the colours used being simply oil colours, 
with a medium of wax and turpentine. 
Some of the modern works of this class had 
been painted entirely in the stadio ; a practice 
which must surely carry with it its own con- 
demnation. It was not possible for the painter 
to be confident as to the correctness of his 
scale or of his colour, both of which must 
surely be influenced by the size and lighting 
of the building, an intimate knowledge of which 
is revealed by working in it. Could they 
suppose that the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
would have been so magnificent as it is 
if it had been painted in a studio and then 
fixed in position? It was to be hoped that the 
convenience of this modern method of wall 
painting would not deter painters from work- 
ing directly on the plastered wall in tempera, 
oil, or encaustic. If the beautiful qualities of 
fresco were denied to this country, there were 
yet the qualities inseparable from a plaster 
ground, which a canvas surface could never 
present quite in the same way. l 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 


THE tenth meeting of the Discussion Section 
of the Architectural Association for this session 
was held at 56, Great Marlborough-street, W., 
on Friday last week, Mr. R. H. Weymouth 
presiding. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and confirmed. The Chairman 
announced, with much regret, the decease of 
Mr. H. Rose, who was an old and valued 
member of the Discussion Section. Mr. Geo. 
H. Smith proposed that a letter of condolence 
be sent to the family of the deceased gentle- 
man, expressing the sympathy of the members 
of the Section. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. Vivian 
H. King to read a paper, entitled “ Design in 
Furniture,” which is printed in full on another 

age. 

; The discussion was opened by Mr. W. 
Bonner Hopkins, who said it had been a great 
treat to listen to Mr. King’s most delightful 
paper, and he proposed a hearty vote of thanks. 
He thought it was a difficult matter to make 
furniture expressive in design, and that de- 
signers were often the puppets of the times, 
having no control over circumstances. Much 
was to be learned from the study of the best 
old work, and he thought the worst period of 
furniture was that when little or no attention 
was paid to old work. He had a great objec- 
tion to the so-called “ new art,” and thought 
we were suffering from too much individuality. 
The highest form of art should be uncon- 
scious. 

Mc. H. P. G. Maule, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said Mr. King’s paper had brought to 
their notice many important and interesting 
points. Furniture should show thought and 
suitableness for its purpose. In designing 
furniture we should pay great attention to 
health, and avoid recesses and dust traps. 


Mr. Geoffrey Lucas, in supporting the vote 


of thanks, said we should consider the “ moving 
of furniture” in our designs. He found a great 
difficulty in obtaining a satisfactory bedstead, 
and thought some contrivance might be 
devised for hanging one’s things at the foot of 
the bed. 

Mr. W. A. Forsyth said the reader of the 
paper brought home to architects the necessity 
of studying furniture in order to obtain scale 
in their rooms, and that more attention should 
be given in planning to the disposition of 
furniture. He objected to veneer, and thought 
all designs should be constructional. 

Mr. Weymouth, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, said Mr. King had covered a wide 
field in a very able manner. He was afraid it 
was impossible for architects to take up furni- 
ture designing in addition to their multifarious 
other duties. In the best periods the furniture 
was designed by cabinet-makers, not architects. 
The work of architects was often heavy and 
unsuccessful. Some beautiful effects were 
produced by ebony and mother-of-pearl inlay. 
He would like to see stamped leather work 
more generally used, and thought gilding was 
very suitable. He could not agree with Mr. 
Forsyth in condemning veneer. 

Mr. Phillips said, as an enthusiastic student 
of furniture, it had given him great pleasure to 
come down and listen to Mr. King’s excellent 
paper. In primeval times, perhaps the stool 
was the earliest piece of furniture called into 
use, and he thought the ball and claw chair 


an animal placed over it with the legs hanging 
down in front and back. From the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century there was a strong feeling 
of Saracenic work in some of our English 
furniture side by side with Gothic ; for instance, 
the “ Saxon ” chair at Warwick and the chair 
of Erasmus. The Stuart chairs showed 
marked evidence of Roman influence. He 
greatly admired the use of the scallop 
shell ornament in Tudor work. The best 
old work always showed a sense of ft- 
ness and proportion. The French furniture 
of Louis XIV. and XV. periods was marked 
by great extravagance of ornament, and he 
thought one came back with redoubled plea- 
sure to well-designed, plain, and simple pieces 
of furniture. The architect had not always 
been a success in furniture design. 

Mr. Guy Dawber, the Special Visitor of the 
evening, remarked upon the extreme thought- 
fulness of Mr. King’s paper. He thought 
architecture had in all times influenced furni- 
ture. ìn the sixteenth century we had the 
Renaissance, which was followed in the seven- 
teenth century by the Classic revival. In the 
reign of William and Mary there came a great 
influx of foreign furniture into our country, but 
with Queen Anne we found furniture again fol- 
lowing architecture. Wren’s school of carving 
influenced the work all over the country. 
He thought that much of the furniture that 
was attributed to Chippendale was the 
work of other men, and that Chippendale 
came into prominence through the publication 
of his book, which was a collection of designs 
in use amongst the cabinet-makers of his day. 
Prior to Chippendale we have the published 
work of one William Jones, an architect, and 
it was interesting to note that at a mansion in 
Gloucestershire the original signed drawings of 
some work designed by Jones were still in the 
possession of the owner of the mansion. He 
instanced the influence the work of Robert 
Adam had on the furniture of the period, and 
attributed the lack of design in the furniture of 
the nineteenth century to the absence of tradi- 
tion amongst architects. It was a period of 
revivals. The domestic architecture of the 
present day was much more hopeful, and 
would influence furniture design. Architects 
should study the disposition and arrangement 
of furniture, but the craftsman should be un- 
fettered. Simplicity and adaptability should 
be studied in design, and every attention 
should be paid to proportion and delicacy of 
ornament. It was also necessary to study the 
adaptability of shape and form to the material 
employed. Inlay should be used, but should 
be architectural in feeling. Mr. Dawber 
instanced the very successful work of some 
men of the present day. 

The vote of thanks to the auther was made 
to include the Special Visitor, and was passed 
with acclamation, 

The next meeting will be held at 56, Great 
Marlborough-street, W., on the 14th inst., when 
Mr. H. C. Lander will read a paper on 
“ Co-operative Homes.” 
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THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSO- 
CIATION: 


EVOLUTION OF THE LONDON. SANITARY 
INSPECTOR. 


THE usual monthly meeting of the Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association was held at the 
Carpenters’ Hall, E.C., on Saturday, Mr. T. 
Young (vice-chairman of Council) presiding. 

After the election of a number of members 
and associates, Mr. A. G. Duck, Chief Sanitary 
Inspector of Woolwich, read a paper on the 
“Evolution of the London Sanitary Inspector.” 
The London Sanitary Inspector, as they knew 
him, was a comparatively recent statutory 
designation. There were no prehistoric speci- 
mens, and the present-day action of anintelligent 
inspector was never heard described as fossil- 
ised, but rather the reverse, in the respect that 
he was generally considered in advance of the 
times. This recent creation was due to a pro- 
gressive demand, called into existence mainly 
by the aggregation of the masses into smail 
areas, and the march of civilisation. In dealing 
with the term ‘ London,” it was necessary to 
understand the area that was referred to. Much 
of the district with which they were familiar 
under that designation was formerlv fields, and 
in many respects quite rural. Our present 
County of London, with its ares of 118 square 
miles, in I800 contained less than 1,000,000 
people ; the last census taken in 190! gave a 


might be traced to the stoo} with the skin ofl population of nearly 5.907,000, The City of 
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London was of great antiquity, and enjoyed 
many exclusive privileges. At an early date it 
realised in a measure its responsibilities, and 
made by-laws relative to matters pertaining to 
public health, cleansing, &c. How they were 
enforced and carried out may be open to 


question, which may be partially solved 

by the consideration of a small book] encouragement held out to inventors by the 

published in 1741, entitled, “A  Citizen’s | successive United States Governments from the 
This | time of Washington. The encouragement 


Complaint against Public Nuisances.” 


appears to be what they should describe | given to American inventors by the Act of 1861 
had rewarded Americans with a wave of un- 


equalled prosperity. The author pointed out 
that the British policy in reference to the 
inventor was quite different from that of the 
British 
inventor might obtain a British patent, which 
was merely a registration of date and the 
“from two to three hundred of these animals | printed disclosure of the invention, and for 
which, for a period of validity of fourteen 
years, he had to pay no less than 997., the 
given, for the 
sum of 3/. odd, the benefit of an unpre- 
investigation 
If the patent passed 
successfully through that ordeal the inventor 
had to pay an additional fee of 4/. for which he 
secured, without any further payment whatso- 
ever, the right to the patent for a period of 
seventeen years from the date of application. 
The chances that an American patent would 
pass safely through a law contest were 74 to 
100, whereas the chances of the British patent 
being found valid were only 58 to I00. To 
demonstrate the deadly effect of the yearly 
taxation of the British patent system, the 
author stated that of the 138,517 British patents 
last five years, 
in the fifth 
or sixth year from the date of the appli- 
cation, and the British Government would have 
drawn in fees from those abandoned patents 
that could be desired at that period by the | nearly three-quarters of a million sterling. In 
ten recent years the profit surplus earned by the 
British Patent Department was over one million 
sterling ; while the American Patent Depart- 
ment earned a profit of 275,000}. The author 
referred to the economic policy of the United 
States manufacturers, which explained the 
reason why comparatively modern plant was 
often replaced by new appliances which earned 
increased profits by their improved efficiency. 
He recommended the adoption of the American 
patent system, which policy would stimulate 
the inventive characteristics of the British 
Com- 
mittee appointed by the present Govern- 
General Paving (Metropolis) Act, also known | ment to inquire into the British patent system, 
and gave their main conclusions and opinions, 

which were strongly in favour of stringent 
legislative revision ; and he called attention to 
the recent introduction into the House of Com- 
mons, by the Government, of a Bill having 
In his final remarks the author 
observed that so long as England had the 
trade of the world practically to herself she 
could handicap the representatives of her in- 
dustries with almost intolerable burdens with 
impunity, but those burdens must now be 
removed, or England’s champions would be 
compelled to cry “ peccavi,” and retire discom- 


now as a series of complaints, in which the said 
citizen called attention to the serious condition 
of the slaughterhouses in the city and suburbs. 
He referred at great length to the keeping of 
swine, which were noisome and offensive 
creatures, liable to cause infectious and con- 
tagious distempers. There were, he says, 


United States; that whereas the 


keptin styes, no further off than Whitefryers, 
near the Temple.” He also made reference 
to the pollution of the atmosphere of the City of 
London by the soap boilersand tallow chandlers, 
and made an attack on a person he describes | judiced 
as “Mr. Scavenger, or his deputy,” who, he} by technical experts. 
said, ‘‘is not so ready to perform his duty as to 
take his money,” and deems it very hard that 
he should have to pray and pay. “The 
Society for the Promoting and Reformation of 
manners in the Cities of London and West- 
minster’’ complained in 1721 of an abuse 
“ caused by butchers and poulterers setting up 
shops and stalls in the best and most public (as 
well as private) streets, from one end of this 
great town to the other ; this practice increases 
so much every year that if not put a stop to 
will, in little time, be one of the greatest 
nuisances among us. Happy would be the 
people if the removal of nuisances could be 
obtained without the delay and expense that 
attends it.” It appeared, judging from these 
complaints, that the Corporation were not all 


American inventor was 


examination and 


applied for during the 
some I0j,000 became void 


sanitary reformers. 

Until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and even until 1855, the local govern- 
ment of London, the administration of any 
laws that had relation to health, was extremely 
unsatisfactory ; each district went on in its 
own way, obtaining its own Acts of Parlia- 
ment to suit its own local conditions, and 
more especially the convenience, he respect- 
fully suggested, of the then local adminis- 
trators. In the present London area, there- 
fore, there must have been hundreds of local 
Acts. In this connection there was an attempt 
at reformation in 1817 by the passing of the 


race. He referred to the Igor 


as Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act. Prior to this, 
scant references were made to nuisances as 
they were now acquainted with the term. 


After a reference to the duties of sanitary 
inspectors in the administration of the Adul- 
teration Acts, Mr. Duck expressed regret that 
a position on the Examination Board for Sani- 
tary Inspectors was still denied them. Chemists, 
engineers, architects, and doctors were all 
examined by a board of experts in their own 
professions, Sanitary inspectors were examined 
by any but sanitary inspectors. Evolution must, 
he urged, assert itself in this particular, and 
eventually right this wrong. That Association 
had not ended its work, but had now developed 
into healthy and thorough working order, 
thanks to their most able pioneers. 

Mr. Duck was, on the motion of the Chair- 
man, thanked for his paper, and the Association 
afterwards discussed in committee a scheme 
of federation with other sanitary inspectors’ 


associations. 
a a a a a 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of 
the Society of Engineers, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on the 
3rd inst, Mr. Percy Griffith, President, in the 
chair, a paper was read on “ British versus 
American Patent Law Practice and Engineer- 
ing Invention,” by Mr. Benjamin H. Thwaite. 
The author in his prefatory remarks pointed 
out that during the nineteenth century and up 
to the seventies British engineering was 
supreme, and that the railway, gas, sewage, 
and other undertakings—the productions of 
British inventors of the early part of the 
Victorian era—were almost exclusively de- 
signed and constructed by British engineers 
and with British constructional machinery. 
At the end of the last century the mar- 
vellous progress of the Americans displaced 


that object. 


fited from the arena. 


fully explained 
interest. 


wash-house for sixty-six washers ; 


storage tank for 41,o00 gallons. 
each set of private baths. 


water radiators. 
worked by air-lift pumps. 
tract was let to Mr. Charles Wall, of Chelsea, 
for 42,953/.; the engineering, electric lighting, 
well-sinking, and pumping machinery, cost 
15,000/,— rhe next paper is to be read on 
Friday, March 14 (postponed from March 7), 
the subject being “ The Uses of Engineering 
Models,” by the Chairman. On the following 
evening the Annual Conversazione takes place 


(postponed from March 8). 


England’s industrial supremacy, especially in 
metallurgical and engineering developments. 
Much of the engineering work that was 
once controlled by British engineers was 
now being carried out by American engineers. 
The progress of American manufacturing and 
engineering industry was directly due to the 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS,— 
The members of this Institution recently paid 
a visit to the new baths and washhouses of the 
Metropolitan Borough of Fulham, shortly to 
be opened, and situated in Melmoth-place, 
Fulham-road, The architect, Mr. H. Dighton 
Pearson, A.R.I.B.A., showed them over, and 
the numerous features of 
There are eighty-four private baths ; 
a swimming pond, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; one 100 ft. by 
30ft., with folding dressing-boxes ; and another 
125 ft. by 33 ft.; establishment laundry ; public 

hydro- 
extractors and drying-horses ; ironing-room ; 
three Galloway boilers, economiser. The 
chimney is 80 ft. high, and there is a water 
Steam is 


taken from boilers to hot-water heaters under 
The ponds are 
heated by steam ejectors ; the building by hot- 
The Artesian wells are 
The building con- 


THE CAERWENT EXPLORATION 
FUND. 


From the recent report of the Excavation 
Committee in regard to the work carrieq out 
by the Caerwent Exploration Fund durin 
1891, we learn that the field adjoining to the 
North Gate has been purchased by the Presi. 
dent, Lord Tredegar, and excavations have 
been carried on in this field as well as in the 
field already in their occupation. The cost of 
the work in this North Gate field has been 
entirely defrayed by Lord Tredegar ; and the 
funds contributed by the subscribers have been 
expended in completing and extending the 
work begun in 1900, in the nine-acre field in 
the south-west quarter of the city. 

The work of the year has consisted, therefore 
mainly in the excavation of the west wing of 
House II. and of the whole of a large house 
which is numbered VII. on the plans, and ir 
opening out the North Gate, and in excavating 
the field to the south of it. The gateway had 
been filled at some later period with capitals 
corbel stones, and massive blocks, doubtless 
from the ruin of some adjoining building. A 
curious passage or culvert of massive stone slabs 
leading down to the gate has also been un. 
covered. The field adjoining the gate contains 
several buildings, the excavation of which is 
nearly completed. There is work still to be 
done on the site of the street or road leading 
through the gate, which presents some curious 
problems of levels ; and the outside of the gate- 
way, where the spring of the arch is still 
visible, has yet to be explored. The Committee, 
therefore, have postponed all detailed report of 
this portion of the work until next year, when 
itis hoped that the completion of the excava- 
tions may have provided a solution of the 
difficulties. 

The two houses (II. and VII.), of which 
complete plans and detailed reports were pre- 
sented to the Society of Antiquaries on 
January 16, and will shortly be printed and 
issued to all subscribers of a guinea and 
upwards, were of unusual interest, They 
were both large houses of the courtyard type, 
but they differed from the type commonly 
found at Silchester, in having suites of rooms 
arranged round all four sides of the central 
court, whereas at Silchester the courtyard type 
of house usually has rooms on three sides only, 
In House I]. a large and very interesting 
hypocaust was found in which the f//c, each 
formed of a single stone, actually rested ona 
tesselated pavement (still intact) of the earlier 
house. This hypocaust was doubly interesting 
owing to the fact that the floor and the over- 
lying pavement were still in situ, and afforded 
a good example of the method of supporting 
the floor. A portion of the hypocaust has been 
removed and re-erected in the temporary 
museum. The other most important features 
in this house were a channelled hypocaust and 
a series of small baths, in one of which the 
leaden drain-pipe was still to be seen as it 
passed through the wall. , 

It is hoped to resume work early in this 
summer ; but the funds raised last year have 
all been expended, and it will be necessary 
to raise a large sum—at least 300/.—to enable 
the Committee to complete the excavation of 
the nine acres already in their occupation. 


ee a 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. A. M. 
Torrance, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Battersea Borough Council 7,86o/. for street 
improvement ; Lambeth Borough Council, 
8,860/. for paving works ; Southwark Borough 
Council, 6,150/. for electric light installation 
and 6,725/. for street-lighting purposes and 
meters ; Woolwich Borough Council, 600/. for 
paving works ; Finsbury Borough Council, 
2,000/. for contribution towards cost of pur- 
chase of Alexandra Park ; Islington Guardians, 
15,000/. for the erection of an infirmary ; and 
Mile End Guardians 1,600/. for various 
purposes. l 

Petition as to Working Class Dwellings.—Dt. 
Collins presented a petition signed by 400 
inhabitants of St. John’s Wood praying that 
houses for the working class should not be 
erected at Grove End-road. The petition was 
signed by Sir L. Alma Tadema, R.A. Mr. 
McWhirter, RA, Mr. G. Frampton, RA, 
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Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., Mr. Phil May, 
Canon Duckworth, and others. 

Local Taxation—The adjourned Report of 
the Local Government and Taxation Committee 
was again before the Council. It dealt at 
great length with the proposals of the Royal 
Commission on Local Taxation, and the Com- 
mittee made twenty-seven recommendations. 
Recommendation “a” was “That it is desir- 
able, in the interest of uniformity, that the 
valuation authority for the administrative 
County of London should be appointed by the 
London County Council.” 

Mr. Cousins moved as an amendment that 
the words “be appointed by the London 
County Council” be struck out, and the follow- 
ing words substituted—“ consist of members 
appointed ty the London County Council, and 
of the Chairman of each District Committee of 
the Metropolis.” 

Mr. Sankey seconded the amendment. 

The amendment was defeated, and the recom- 
mendation carried. 

Votes of Thanks to the Chairmen.—Sir Arthur 
Arnold proposed that the best thanks of the 
Council be accorded to Mr. A. M. Torrance, 
the Chairman, for his courteous and impartial 
conduct in the chair during his year of office. 
None of Mr. Torrance’s predecessors had been 
more distinguished for devotion to the 
interests of the Council and assiduity in its 
work. 

Mr. Beachcroft seconded the motion, and it 
was unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Dr, Longstaff, seconded by 
Mr. N. Robinson, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the Deputy-Chairman, Mr. M‘Dougall. 

Mr. W. Crooks proposed a similar vote to 
the Vice-Chairman, Colonel Rotton, and this 
was secouded by Dr. Forman, and agreed to. 

Applications for Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders. —The Highways Committee reported 
as follows :— 


“The Bermondsey Electric Lighting Order is in 
respect of those portions (namely, the parish 
of Rotherhithe and the district of St. Olave), of 
the Metropolitan Borough which are not covered 
by the order granted in 1899 to the then existing 
Vestry of Bermondsey. The Order contains a new 
clause to authorise the Borough Council to pro- 
vide, sell, let for hire, and fix, set up, alter, repair, 
and remove, but not to manufacture, lamps, meters, 
electric lines, fittings, apparatus, and things for 
lighting and motive power, on terms and condi- 
tions to be agreed between the Borough Council 
and the parties concerned. This appears to us to 
be to some extent provided for by Clause 76 of 
the Council’s General Powers Bill, which is as fol- 
lows :—‘ It shall be lawful for the Council of any 
Metropolitan Borough being authorised to supply, 
and supplying, electrical energy, to expend money 
upon the wiring and fitting. and supplying with 
wires, fittings, and apparatus, the premises of 
their consumers or prospective consumers, and to 
enter into any and carry into effect agreements and 
arrangements with respect thereto, and to make 
such charges therefor, whether directly or other- 
wise, aS they may think fit’; and the following 
clause (77) is to authorise the Borough Council to 
borrow money for the purpose. We see, however, 
no objection to the provision being made in the 
order, as the Borough Couucil appears to so desire. 
The Order requires amendment as regards the 
maximum price, and this we have prepared. We 
recommend—* That the Board of Trade be asked to 
insert, in the Bermondsey Electric Lighting Order, 
the amendment, as regards the maximum price, 
prepared by the Highways Committee.” 


An amendment to refer the matter back was 
defeated, and the Committee’s recommendation 
was then agreed to. 

The Rating of Site Values.—The Parlia- 
mentary Committee recommended that steps 
should be taken for the introduction of the Site 
Values (London) Rating Bill in the present 
Session of Parliament in the form in which it 
was introduced in the Session of Igor. 

Mr. Beachcroft moved, as an amendment, 
“that it is inexpedient, in view of the recent 
rejection on second reading of the Urban Site 
Value Rating Bill, that the Council should 
introduce their Bill dealing with the same 
subject, and that the Local Government and 
Taxation Committee be instructed to report 
upon the various proposals made in the report 
of the Royal Commission for the relief of the 
ratepayer with a view to some practical and 
Speedy reforms.” 

A discussion followed, and the amend- 
ment was rejected. The Report was agreed 
to, with an instruction to the Local Government 
and Taxation Commitee to report upon the 
proposals of the minority of the Royal Com- 
mission on local taxation. 

Foreign Manufactured Tram Rails —The 


following adjourned Report of the Highways 
Committee was then considered :— 


“ We have considered the tenders (referred by the 
Council on January 28, 1902) for the supply of about 
3,250 tons of track-rails, 1,850 tons of slot-rails, 
670 tons of conductor-rails, 125 tons of fish-plates, 
155 tons of sole-plates, together with the bolts and 
nuts and other accessories required in connexion 
with the reconstruction, for electrical traction, of 
further portions of the London County Council 
Tramways. The tenders were as follows :— 


£ Se 
P. & W. Maclellan, Ltd., Glasgow— 
Socicté Anonyme des Acierfes 
D'Angleur, Tilleur by Liege, Bel- 
gium seessssessso P E EE *41,709 10 10 
Bolling & Low, London—Phœnix 
Works, Ruhrort, Westphalia, Ger- 
MANY.seseesesesos ERE TE S 42,897 10 o 
Edward Le Bas & Co., London— 
Ougree Works, Belgium ............ 42,935 0 0 
P. & W. Maclellan, Ltd., Glasgsow— 
Barrow Hiematite Co.’s Works ... 50,463 I5 o 
Bolckow, Vaughan, & Co., London 
—At the company’s works ........ - 51,188 8 9g 
Walter Scott, Ltd., Leeds— Leeds 
Steel Works......... AA E ET . 52,587 10 o 
J. F. J. Peeters & Son, London—At 
the firm’s works (apparently) ...... 58,381 5 o 


* Or, with special lock nuts, £41,742 48. 4d. 


Five other tenders were received ; but, as these 
were not for the whole of the materials to be in- 
cluded in the contract, they have net been con- 
sidered by us. 

It will be observed that the first and third tenders 
are for rails made in Belgium, and the second for 
rails made in Germany, while the others are for 
rails of British manufacture, and that the difference 
in price between the highest of the first three 
tenders and the lowest British tender is 7,500l., 
while the difference between the lowest of the 
British and foreign tenders respectively amounts to 
8,700l., equal to about 18 per cent. We may state 
that the quantity of rails specified for in the tenders 
under consideration would, at the rate to be paid 
under the contract recently entered into for the 
supply of the rails required for the Tooting, &c., 
lines, cost about 59,000/].; but in that case it 
was decided only to accept tenders for rails 
of British manufacture. The tender of Messrs. 
P. and W. Maclellan is the lowest, and 
their proposals as regards times for delivery, 
namely, 615 tons within fourteen weeks from 
tecelpt of order, and 225 tons per week afterwards, 
are satisfactory ; and we think that their tender for 
the supply of the rails, &c., with special lock nuts, 
for the sum of 41.7421. 43. 4d. should be accepted. 
Should the Council concur with our opinion, it will 
be necessary for sanction to be given to the em- 
ployment by Messrs. Maclellan & Co., of the 
Socicte Anonyme des Acieries D'Angleur, as sub- 
contractors. Estimates, amounting in all to 
644.3501., to cover this and other expenditure on 
capital account in connexion with the reconstruction 
of tramways for electrical traction, were approved 
by the Council on January 28 last; and we recom- 
mend—(a) That, subject to the result of the usual 
inquiries proving satisfactory, the tender of Messrs. 
P. & W. Maclellan, Limited, be accepted for the 
supply, for the sum of 41,7421. 48. 4d., of the track- 
rails, slot-rails, conductor-rails, tish-plates, sole- 
plates, bolts, nuts, and other accessories, required 
in connexion with the reconstruction, for electrical 
traction, of a further portion of the London County 
Council Tramways ; that the solicitor do prepare, 
and secure the completion of, a contract to give 
ettect to the tender; and that the seal of the 
Council be affixed to such contract when ready. 
(b) That Messrs. P. & W. Maclellan, Limited, be 
allowed to sub-let to the Société Anonyme des 
Acieries D'Angleur the manufacture of the track- 
rails, slot-rails, and conductor-rails, &c., to be 
supplied under the contract; that the solicitor do 
prepare the agreement prescribed by the Council’s 
standing order relative to sub-Jetting ; and that the 
seal of the Council be afhxed to such agreement 
when ready.” 


Mr. Steadman moved an amendment that 
the Report be referred back for further con- 
sideration. He had seen it stated that the 
reason why the contract would go out of 
Great Britain was because of the conditions 
inserted in the Council’s contracts with regard 
tolabour, and accordingly the blame was cast 
on the trades unions. The Labour members 
had loyally abided by the decision of the 
Council with regard to labour, but in the con- 
tract before them there was no reference to the 
conditions of labour. He knew he would be 
charged with advocating Protection by the line 
he was taking on the matter, but he was a Pro- 
tectionist to the extent of desiring to protect 
British labour against the sweated labour of 
the Continent. He wanted to know what con- 
trol the Council would have over the contractor 
and what standard of wages was to be fixed, 
because the standing orders did not provide 
for any standard outside Great Britain. On 


the points of efficiency and economy, he main- 
tained that Belgian steel was not so strong as 
English, and would be dearer in the long run. 
Although the Central London Railway Com- 
pany got its rolling stock from America, yet all 
the rails were obtained from England, as they 
were more durable, 

Mr. Gaskell seconded the amendment. The 
Council had laid down rules with regard to the 
rate of wages, and he failed to see how they 
could carry out those rules with a foreign 
tender. They could not raise the condition of 
British labour unless they protected it against 
foreign competition. 

Sir Algernon West said that while Mr. 
Steadman had denied that he was a Protec- 
tionist, yet he had tried to make out a case for 
the protection of the British labourer. He 
entirely dissented from any statement that any- 
thing in the shape of Protection was a benefit 
to the British labourer. 

Colonel Rotton said the last speaker had 
made an appeal to the Council that principles 
must prevail. But the principles which 
had hitherto prevailed in the Council were 
those of putting into all contracts the clause 
that the wages paid should be the trade union 
rate of wages obtaining in the district. They 
could not carry out the principle in a foreign 
country. 

Mr. Benn (Chairman of the Committee) said 
they were there as trustees of the ratepayers of 
London, and they regarded it as a first prin- 
ciple that it was their duty to the ratepayers to 
get the work carried out at the lowest possible 
price consistent with quality and the mainten- 
ance of those conditions which governed the 
work given out by the Council. Mr. Steadman 
must see that this was a thing of give and take, 
and it would be monstrously injudicious to 
limit their requirements to the narrow range 
suggested by his hon. friend. The more the 
tramways cost the less they would be able to 
do for their employees, and he might say that 
only about 9 per cent. of the tramway work 
had gone abroad. The usual conditions would 
be inserted in the contract, and if they were 
not carried out the Council would be able to 
get as effectively at the contractors as if the 
work was done in England. 

A motion to close the debate was put and 
carried, and the amendment was then rejected 
on a show of hands. Afterwards the recom- 
mendation was agreed to. 

Housing.—The following adjourned para- 
graphs of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Committee were then considered, and the 
recommendations were agreed to :— 


“ Under the London (Burford’s-court, &c., Poplar) 
Improvement Scheme, 15y, it is provided that 
accommodation for the 26y persons to be displaced 
by the carrying into etfect of the scheme shail be 
built on the site belonging to the Council at 
Preston's-road, Poplar. We submit working draw- 
ings, specification, and bills of quantities in respect 
of two blocks of dwellings (Ottawa and Bafta 
buildings), for the erection of which we propose 
that tenders should be at once invited. The 
dwellings will provide accommodation in all for 
360 persons, and the balance of ninety-one will be 
utilised in connexion with further dwellings on the 
site, as to which we will report fully at a later 
date. We recommend that the Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee be authorized to invite 
tenders for the erection of Ottawa and Battin build- 
ings, Preston’s-road, Poplar, for the accommodation 
of persons to be displaced by the carrying into 
effect of the London (Burford’s-court, &c., Poplar) 
Imrrovement Scheme, 1899. 

We {have h2d under consideration alternative 
sketch plans of the dwellings to be erected by 
Viscount Portman on the area to be cleared undir 
the London (Nightingale-street, St. Marylebone) 
Improvement Scheme, 1809, The Council will 
remember that the Nightingale-street area is being 
cleared under Part I. of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, at the expense of Lord Portman. 
The agreement between Lord Portman and the 
Council provides for ‘the rebuilding to be carricd 
out by Viscount Portman, or his intended lessees, in 
accordance with a scheme to be jointly approved by 
Viscount Portman and the Council, and submitted 
to and approved by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department.’ Under our instructions the 
Council's architect has had several interviews with 
Mr. F. W. Hunt, Viscount Portman’s architect, 
and has otfered various suggestions to assist him 
in the preparation of his plans. Alternative plan 
No. rı provides for the accommodation of 580 
persons in two five-story blocks, while alternative 
plan No. 2 provides for the accommodation in 
similar buildings of 630 persons in forty tenements 
of one room, 100 tenements of two rooms, and 
twenty-five tenements of three rooms. The plan 
submitted is on a small scale, and it is not clear that 
all the rooms will be of the Council's minimum 
sizes of 144 square feet for living and 96 square feet 
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for bedrooms. We are of opinion that alternative | (f) That the eastern portion of the district of e Upper 
plan No. 2 should be approved, subject to the | West Newington and part of Lambeth eastward of | School of Architecture of the Royal Academy 
1 


Council's minimum sizes of rooms being maintained | the borough boundary and southward of the centre | at the close of last year. 

and to any necessary approval of the Council under | line of Newington-butts be added to the district of] Jt is intended as a pulpit for a large ch 
the London Building Acts being subsequently | East Newington and part of St. George-the- Martyr, or cathedral ; 6 ft. high to the fioo rat 
obtained. We recommend that the sketch plan | Southwark; that so much of the district of West ulpit, 9 ft. 8 in to the top of th book Of the 
No. 2, submitted by Mr. F. W. Hunt, of the] Newington, &c., as is contained within the Princes fae anoroached b TA bl e Dbook-board ; 
dwellings proposed to be erected by Viscount Port- | ward of the borough of Lambeth be added to the t ; ace braci y nti e staircase from 
man under the London (Nightingale-street, St. | district of Central Lambeth and North Battersea ; | ‘WO fides, embracing a column of the nave. 
Marylebone) Improvement Scheme, 1899, be ap- j| that so much of the district of West Newington, The whole of the pulpit up to the top of 
proved, subject to the living and bed rooms being in | &c., as is northward of the borough boundary, and | the book-board is intended to be executed in 
no case less than the Council's minima of 144 and | of the centre line of Newington-butts, be added to | marble; and all above this height—canopy 
96 square feet respectively, and subject to any] the district of St. Saviour, Southwark, &c.; and | and supporting pilasters, &c.—to be executed 
approval necessary under the London Building Acts | that so much of the district of West Newington, | in oak, the large panel beneath the Canopy 
being subsequently obtained.” &c., as is contained within the Brixton ward of the | being partially covered with a rich sili 
The following recommendations of the same | borough of Lambeth be added to the district of | hanging. 


committee were also agreed to :— South Lambeth. 
; That the eastern limit of the district of East 

i (a) as At of Ss Peseta by we ington and part of St George-the-Martyr, ST. AIDAN’S VICARAGE, LEEDS, 
e Finance Committee in respect of the erection o ; i incide with the 

Sylva-cottages, Mill-lane, Deptford, be approved. Poias OE thy boroueh ~ Southwark at that]. THIS house was erected at a cost of 2,200, 
(b) That the tender of Mr. H. L. Holloway for | part, in a large and rapidly growing parish, con. 

the erection of the cottages, amounting to 4,767/.,]" (4) That the western limit of the district of Ber- sisting of the industrial class. 

be accepted.” ; mondsey, St. Jobn, Horsleydown, St. Clave and St. Owing to the steepness of the site, it was 
“(a) That the estimate of 17,305/. submitted by | Thomas, Southwark, be adjusted so as to coincide possible to place the entrance-door on a level 

the Finance Committee in respect of the erection of | with the boundary of the borough of Bermondsey with the half-pace of the staircase, and to form 

a separate department for the parish-room, 


Siddons and Stirling buildings, Russell-court, Drury- | at that part. 
lane, be approved. (i) That the appointment of Mr. Banister F.| vicar’s study, and oratory downstairs, and 
(b) That the tender of Mr. H. L. Holloway for the | Fletcher as interim District Surveyor be terminated | to avoid the traffic in connexion with that 


erection of the buildings, amounting to 15,757/, be : A Surveyors, ; i 
accepted.” who complate the supervision of works travsterred | oora house ang in any way into, the 
London University.—The Technical Educa- Devan sarees 1 Mr. P e e to Í the floor above i on 
tion Board reported that considerable progress | pay him a proportionate amount of the fees charge- oI sa; 
had now been made in the ean of | able on such works calculated on the extent to om aanne are l ie dining-room are 
London University, and that it was already | Which they have been supervised by him ; and that separaica oniy Dy A lording parution, which is 
having a marked influence for good on the | ctherwise the alterations of districts do take effect usually drawn aside, forming a room some 
polytechnics and. one: rani ons. Thel? from the date of the Council's order sanctioning ao. He by 16 ft. hee rberent is fom 
l ; : A ; such alterations. usefu r various parish functions, and is 
advanced classes in science and engineering | (j) That the solicitor be instructed to take such | appreciated in a parish consisting entirely 
were being revised and brought up to a higher | steps as may be necessary to secure the carrying | either of small terrace houses or “ back-to- 
standard, gaps in the curriculum were being | out of the above alterations, which shall be subject | backs.” 
filled up, and more students were being induced | to the conditions that any works in progress aod/ The house is built of Leeds pressed bricks 
to enter upon systematic courses of study, |aoy proceedings in progress relating to any dan- | with Morley stone dressings. The contractors 
extending over three or four years, instead of | gerous or neglected structure, or any building or | were :—For brick and stone work, Mr. Paul 
attending isolated classes. structure, in areas surrendered by a district sur- Rh de -f or , k. M H n au 
The Widening of Piccadilly—The Improve- veyor shall, notwithstanding the transference of & Sc = or Pees work, Messrs. H. Atkinson 
ments Committee expressed their regret that | tose areas from his supervision, continue to be on ; for plumbing and painting, Mr. George 
ne p reg supervised by him until the completion of such į Thompson ; and for tiling, Messrs. Watson & 
certain negotiations with the Commissioner s of works and proceedings, and that no district surveyor Worsnop. Messrs. Bedford & Kitson, of Leeds, 
Woods and Forests had proved abortive, and were the architects. 
recommended the Council to pass the following 


shall claim compensation for any diminution of 
resolution :—‘ That in the absence of any a a 


income which may hereafter arise by reason of such 
ALn are a adjustments of limits.” 

undertaking from his Majesty’s Commissioners 

of Woods and Forests to co-operate with the APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 

BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


The Council adjourned shortly before eight 
o'clock. 


Council for securing, npon the expiration of EEEE E E EE 
the leases, and at a reasonable cost, the setting THe London County Council on Tuesda 
back of the buildings on the northern side of ay nen y 
Piccadilly, the widening of that thoroughfare Sllustrations. Beate ies ella abe soe aie 


applicants are given between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Woolwich—-Wood and tile pents over the en- 
trances to eleven houses on the east side and eleven 
houses on the west side of Admanstock-road, six 
houses on the north side of Rowton-road, and four 
houses on the south side of Hinstock-road, Plum- 
stead (Mr. J. Rowland for Mr. Rose).—Consent. 

Battersea.t—Rebuilding of Nos. 117 and 119, 
Plough-road, Battersea (Mr. W. C. Poole for the 
Dairy Supply Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Brixton.—A three-story addition to the Stockwel 
Training College, on the north-east side of Stock- 
well-road, Brixton (Mr. J. O. Smith for the British 
and Foreign School Society).—Consent. 

Dulwich.—Wood, iron, and glass porches at tbe 
entrances to Nos. 45 and 47, South Croxted-road, 
Dulwich (Mr. W. wu. Loe for Mr. J. T. Moss).— 
Consent. 

Fulham.—A porch, with balcony over, at the 
entrance to the upper stories of a building in course 
of erection on the south-east side of New King’s-road, 
Fulham, at the corner of Chipstead-street (Mr. R. 
Groom for Mr. J. Nichols) —-Consent. 

Hackney, North.—That the application of Mr. 
G. H. Payne for an extension of the period within 
which the erection of eight houses, with bay- 
windows, on the east side of Upper Clapton-road, 
Hackney, between No. 147 and Moresby-road, was 
required to be commenced, be granted.—Agreed. | 

Hammersmith.—Residential flats on the south side 
of Askew-road. Shepherd's-busb, eastward of Ash- 
church-grove (Messrs. Richardson & White for Mr. 
C. J. Edwards).—Consent. 

Humpstead.—A_ bay-window in front of No. 20, 
Netherhali Gardens, Hampstead (Mr. F. Pilbeam 
for Messrs. Kelly Bros.).—Consent. 

Islington, North.—The retention of a wood and 
tile porch and verandah in front of Fairwood, Holly 
Park, Crouch Hill, Islington (Mr. P. E. Gallagher 
for Messrs. Gilbert & How).—Consent. 

Lewisham.t—Two houses, with shops on the 
ground floor, on the site of Ringstead House, 
Rushey Green; and the erection ot four houses, 
with shops on the ground floor, on the south side of 
Ringstead-road (Messrs. Norfolk & Prior for Mr. 
C. C. Story).—Consent. 

Lewisham,.—One-story shops on part of the fore- 
courts of Nos, 143, 145, and 147, High-road, 
Lewisham (Mr. H. Bignoid for Mr. H. B. Atkinson). 
— Consent. 

Noswood.—A building, with a projecting porch 
and trantept, on the south-east side of Ulleswater- 


to 80 ft. between the Circus and Sackville- 
street be not undertaken by the Council.” 

The recommendation was adjourned. 

District Surveyors’ Districts.—The following 
recommendations of the Building Act Com- 
mittee were agreed to :— 

“(a) That an area southward of Avenue Park- 
road and Thurlow Park-road be added to the 
district of Lower Norwood, and that the eastern 
and western limits of that district be also adjusted 
so as to render such limits identical with the boun- 
daries of the Norwood ward of the Borough of 
Lambeth. 

(b) That the limits of the district of Streatham, 
East, and Brixton be extended by the addition of 
so much of the district of South Lambeth and part 
of Camberwell as is situated southward of Acre- 
lane and westward of Etfra-road, so as to include 
the whole of the Tulse-hill ward of the borough of 
Lambeth within the area of the first-named district, 
‘and that an area southward of Avenue-park-road 
and Thurlow-park-road be severed from the district 
of Streatham, East, &c., and added to the district of 
Lower Norwood, and that the eastern limit of the 
tormer district from Leigham-vale southwards to 
the county boundary be adjusted so as to coincide 
with the boundary of the borough of Wandsworth 
at that part. 

(c) That so much cf the district of South Lim- 
beth and part of Camberwell as is contained within 
the Tulse-hill ward of the Borough of Lambeth be 
added to the district of Streatham, East, and 
Brixton; that the western limit of the district of 
South Lambeth, &c., northward of Acre-lane, be 
adjusted so as to coincide with the boundary ot the 
Borough of Lambeth at that part ; that the eastern 
limit be adjusted to coincide with the boundary of 
the same borough at that part; and that the 
northern limit be extended by the addition to the 
district (from the district of West Newington, &c ) 
of so much of the Brixton ward of the borough of 
Lambeth as is situated southward of Prima-road 
and Kennington-terrace ; that the district as altered 
be designated South Lambeth, and that an adver- 
tisement be issued inviting applications for the 
appointment of a district surveyor for such district. 

(d) That the western limit of the district of 
Camberwell be adjusted so as to coincide with the 
boundary of the borough of Camberwell at that 


STUDY FOR THE ARCHITECTURAL 
TREATMENT OF A BRIDGE. 


N HIS design formed one of the illustra- 
tions to the lecture at Carpenters’ Hall 
on “The Architectural Treatment of 
Bridges,” of which a résumé is given in another 
column. 

The treatment of the pier to some extent 
arises out of that which I proposed for the pier 
of Vauxhall Bridge, illustrated in the Builder 
of October 5, Igor. It occurred to me 
that the flat buttress-like projection jin the 
latter design might, as it were, be turned 
round and set edgeways to the face of the pier, 
the lamp standard which springs from it being 
likewise turned round so as to be at right 
angles to, instead of parallel with, the line of 
the bridge. Such an arrangement has never, I 
believe, been carried out, but I think it has a 
good effect, and is even not without a practical 
advantage ; for while the lights in this position 
would light the roadway quite as well as in the 
usual position, the outer Jamp would also light 
the face of the bridge, and define the arch 
better than when it is left in darkness. 

The design serves to illustrate also two 
points touched upon in the lecture referred to : 
trst, that whatever features follow the raking 
line of the bridge should be stopped against 
the piers and not carried round them, the pier 
being essentially a vertical erection against 
which the arch-spans and their crowning 
members abut ; second, that where it is desired 
to mark the parapet and road line strongly, 
this should not be attempted by the use of the 
ordinary type of Classic cornice, which is too 
rigid a feature to be used in such a position, 
but, as in this case, by something in the nature 
of a carved frieze. 

This design has no reference to any special 
bridge or any special site, but is merely a 
study of characteristic architectural treatment. 
H. H. STATHAM. 


DESIGN FOR A PULPIT. 


Tus design for a pulpit, to be executed in 
marble, obtained for its author, Mr. F. 


art. 
ae That the eastern limit of the district of 
Clapham be adjusted so as to coincide with the 
boundary of the borough of Wandsworth at that 


art. 
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road, Norwood-road, Norwood (Mr. J. R. Manning 
for the Rev. W. F. Gooch).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square-—A_ stone balcony in 
front of No. 13, Charles-street, Berkeley-square 
(Mr. R. G. Hammond for Mr. J. Garlick).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—That the application of Messrs. 
Gibbon & Moore for an extension of the period 
within which the erection of one-story shops upon 
part of the forecourts of Nos. 151 to 169 (odd num- 
bers only, inclusive), Balham High-road, Wands- 
worth, was required to be completed, be granted.— 


eed. 

E Vandsworth.t—A projecting tower entrance to an 
extension of the Baptist Church, Lewin-road, 
Streatham (Messrs. G. Baines & Son for Mr. R. C. 
Tresidder).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—A wood and iron balcony at the first 
floor level in front of No. 43, West-park, Eltham 
(Mr. E. J. Gosling for Mr. B. Firminger).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—A_ shop front on part of the fore- 
court of No. 150, Finchley-road, Hampstead (Messrs. 
C. Saunders & Son).—Refused. 

St. Pancras, West.—One-story shops on part of the 
forecourts of Nos. 52 to 64 (even numbers only, 
inclusive), Kentish Town-road, St. Pancras (Mr. W. 
Batting for Mr. F. H. Rex).—Refused, 


Width of Way. 

Fulham.—Reconstruction of No. 2, Argon-mews, 
at the rear of Nos. 581 and 583, Fulham-road, 
Fulham. with the external walls of such building as 
reconstructed at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of Argon-mews 
(Mr. A. Sykes for Mr. S. Appleton).—Consent. 

Greenwich. A one-story office building at the 
Thames Engineering Works, Greenwich, with the 
external walls of such building at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the roadway of 
John Penn-street (Mr. J. W. Ramsay for the Thames 
Engineering Works).—Consent. 

Norwood.—The retention of a stable building with 
the external walls of the water-closet attached 
thereto and the forecourt walls at less than the 
ptescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of Koight’s Hill-mews, West Norwood (Mr. F. G. 
Baxendale for Mr. R. W. Heyward).—Consent. 

St. George-in-the-East—A building on the north 
side of Great Hermitage-street, Wapping, with the 
external walls cf such building at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadways 
of Great Hermitage-street and of a passageway 
leading northward out of that street (Mr. J. Parrish 
for Mr. A. W. Birt).—Refused. 

St. Pancras, West.—A warehouse building on the 
south-west side of Pleasant-row, High-street, Cam- 
den Town, with the boundary of the forecourt at 
less than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
the roadway of the street (Mr. L. V. Hunt for Mr. 
T. J. Brinsmead).—Refused. 


Formation of Strects. 


Rotherhithe.—(a) That the resolution, reported to 
the Council on January 21, 1902, with reference to 
the widening of Paradise-street, Rotherhithe-street, 
Fulford-street, and Seven Step-alley, and the forma- 
tion or laying out for carriage traftic of a continua- 
tion of Seven Step-alley, be varied. (b) That an 
order be issued to Mr. R. J. Angel, sanctioning the 
widening of Paradise-street, Rotherhithe-street, 
Fulford-street, and Seven Step-alley, Rotherhithe, 
and the formation or laying-out of a continuation 
of Seven Step-alley for carriage traffic, in connexion 
with the erection of blocks of artisan dwellings 
.... for the Metropolitan Borough of Bermondsey 
. e 2» «Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—That an order be issued to 
Mr. C. Barrett sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of a new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Burton-street to Mabledon-place, Euston-road, St. 
Pancras (for the Metropolitan Borough of St. 
Pancras). That the name Burton-street (in con- 
tinuation) be approved for the new street.— 
Agreed. 

Space at Rear. 

St. Pancras, South—A modification of the pro- 
visians of Section 41 of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of blocks of dwelling-houses to be 
inhabited by persons of the working class on the 
eastern side of a street proposed to be formed in 
continuation of Burton-street, Crescent-place, St. 
Pancras (Mr. C. Barrett for the Council of the 
Metropolitan Borough of St. Pancras).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage and 
Projections, 

St. Pancras, East.—Steel and glass shelters over 
the entrances to the Camden Theatre, to overhang 
the public way of Crowndale-road and Bayham- 
place, St. Pancras (Mr. W. G. R. Sprague for the 
Camden Theatre, Limited).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—The retention of a wood and 
glass covered-way in front of No. 13, Elm-tree-road, 
St. John’s Wood (Mr. W. H. Newton-Mason for 
Mec. G. Aylwio).—Consent. 


Deviations from Certificd Plan, 


Southwark, West.—Deviations from the plan certi- 
fied by the District Surveyor, under Sections 13 and 
43 of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed 
rebuilding of the Noah’s Ark public-house, on the 
north-west side of Park-street, Southwark, at the 


to be inhabited by persons of the working class, on 
the north-west side of Prospect - terrace, Gray’s 
Inn-road, St. Pancras, with the external walls of 
such dwelling-houses and the forecourt fence at lese 
than the prescribed distance from the centres of 
Prospect - terrace and Wellington - place (Mr. C. | Property. 
Barrett for the Council of the Metropolitan Borough 
of St. Pancras).—Consent. 


corner of Noah’s Ark - alley (Mr. A. Dixon for]}than the glass line to ground fi 
Messrs. Whitbread & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 8 ground floor bay windows. 


The gasometer is placed east of the property and 
prevents the enjoyment of a great amount of sun- 
light and ordinary daylight, besides being a great 
detriment to the value of the property. The 
tenants of the houses are now asking for a reduc- 
tion of their rents since the gasometer was com- 
pleted. 

I shall be greatly obliged for any information to 
guide me in preserving my rights enjoyed in the 
A COUNTRY SUBSCRIBER. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 
St. Pancras, South.—A block of dwelling-houses, 


BUILDERS’ ACCOUNTS. 


S1R,—I noted with pleasure Mr. Thos. E. Brown’s 
able letter on the above subject in your issue of the 


*,* The recommendations marked t are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities. 


quran ea tar oS 
aang R ae however, one or two points 
7 n at I should like to refer to. 
Correspondence. Mr. Brown—referring to cost books—thinks the 
most satisfactory system he has had experience of 
. COMPETITIONS. would not commend itself to me. I quite agree 


with him, and for this reason, the cost books Mr. 
SIR, —A friend of mine (not an architect) has | Brown mentions are, he says, not balanced with 
suggested to me that the unfortunate results of | the ordinary books of account. Why not? They 
setting aside an assessor's award in architectural | could be balanced and their accuracy verified to a 
competitions, such as that to which Mr. Hare and | halfpenny with very slight manipulation. 
Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, and Rickards referin| Again, Mr. Brown accuses me of not going suffi- 
your last issue, might to some extent be minimised | ciently into “detail cost,” and apparently from his 
if assessors, and particularly members of the Royal | letter is a strong believer in very minute costing. 
Iastitute of British Architects, would agree, by | Yet, if so strong on costing, why does he suggest, 
common consent, not to act as assessors unless an | later on in his letter, that detail on general costs 
undertaking was given that their award would be] ‘can be abandoned under pressure or by small 
maintained, and that the designer of the first| builders.” If they can be abandoned, why keep 
premiated drawings was given the work to carry | cost accounts at all ? 
out. FRANK FOSTER. For all this I quite agree with Mr. Brown as to 
*.* With the first of Mr. Foster's recommetnda- | his general remarks on “ detail costs.” The builder 
tions we agree entirely. The second we think is | who will go into detail on the various items of 
pushing the matter further than the public wili be | work and see what each fraction of the whole is 
likely to accept. It would be wiser to confine it to | costing him, and at the same time keep an eye on 
asking for an undertaking that one of the premiated | the price he fixed for same in his tender, will find 
architects should be employed to carry out the|the additional expense thereby incurred more than 


building. No doubt, where the assessor is a com- 
petent man who has given full attention to the 
designs, the promoters will in most cases be wise, 
and will be doing the best for themselves, if they 
select the architect to whom the assessor has 
awarded the first premium. But it can hardly be 
expected that those who are to pay for and use the 
building should be asked to give up all private 
judgment in the matter. If it is pushed to that 
point the public will rebel. The awards should 
certainly be upheld; but beyond that it is hardly 
reasonable to demand more than that one of the 
premiated architects (there are usually three) should 
be employed. The promoters may have reasons for 
thinking, for instance, that the second premiated 
design will suit their purposes better than the first ; 
and they may be right in thinking so. Assessors 
are, after all, human, and are not infallible.— ED. 


COST OF ISOLATION HOSPITAL, 
RICHMOND. 


SIR,—In the month of July, 1896, you drew 
attention to the low estimate of the Richmond 
Town Council and the Heston and Isleworth Urban 
Council in inviting competition designs, viz., 9.000l. 
for forty beds at the joint hospital at Mogden. 
Indeed, you mentioned that it was little more than 
half the necessary amount. 

One of our local papers (the Richmond and 
Twickenham Times), in commenting on the above, 
wrote; “No doubt the Builder 18 conducted so 
much in the interests of the architects that some 
little discount may be allowed for this in arriving at 
the value of our contemporary's opinion.” (!) 

The accompanying letter, compiled from the 
official returns of Heston and Richmond, will show 
how just your conclusions were ; the cost of the 
building and furnishing of the hospital for the joint 
districts being a fraction under 20,000/.; Richmond's 
loan debt for building and furnishing alone amount- 
ing to 13,0001, J. COCKRAM. 

*,* Our correspondent encloses a letter bearing 
maialy on the division of expenses between Rich- 
mond and Heston, which does not specially con- 
cern us ; but it shows the total cost to have been, 
as we said, about double what was estimated by the 
promoters of the competition, and is an amusing 
comment on the sarcasm of the local paper referred 
to. How one is supposed to be acting “in the 
interests of architects” by telling people the truth 
as io what their building will cost them, it is not 
easy to understand.—ED. 


GASOMETERS AND LIGHT AND AIR 
RIGHTS. 


SIR,—Could any reader kindly favour me with 
their opinion or give the name of any recent law 
decision relating to a similar case to the follow- 


ing :~— 

There is a street in a country town, 30 ft. wide, 
which is a cul de sac ; at the end are three houses 
on each side, which have been built twenty years. 
Recently a corporation have erected a gasometer 
in open garden ground at the end of the street and 
at a distance of 39 ft. and 26 ft. respectively from 
each corner of the end houses. The gasometer is 
go ft. diameter and ào ft. high, being 50 ft. bigher 


recouped, 

Pernaps I might have gone more jnto detail costs 
in my book, but Mr. Brown must consider the diffi- 
culties I work under, I had to keep in view that 
this book would come into the hands of all kinds of 
builders—large, small, and medium-sized. I had to 
adapt myself to the position. I think Mr. Brown 
will agree with me when I say that very few 
builders go into costing as he is evidently in the 
habit of doing. Again, I think that anyone who 
has read and understood my book will be able to 
go into as much further detail costing as he wishes. 

There is one other small matter I should like to 
draw attention to. Mr. Brown thinks the plant 
journal and ledger should never be dispensed with. 
The writer of the review of my book (see your issue 
of rst ult.) is of the contrary opinion. 

JOHN A. WALBANK, A.C.A. 


The Students Column. 


PART IJ.—DRAINAGE. 


CHAPTER 9.—SPECIAL JOINTS IN STONEWARE 
DRAINS, &c. 


NNUMERABLE patents have been 

taken out for the joints of stoneware 
tay drain-pipes, and some of the most im- 
purtaut of these will now be considered. It 
ought, however, to be pointed out that special 
joints are not everywhere looked upon with 
tavour. Thus, the building regulations of the 
Charity Commissioners specify that “ Stan- 
ford’s or other similar patent jointed pipes 
should not be used, but the drains should be 
constructed with tested glazed stoneware pipes 
with socket joints in cement.” 

The Stanford Foint (fig. 8) is one of the best- 
known of the special joints, and is now made 
by nearly every manufacturer of drain-pipes. 
It is an ordinary socket joint with rings (com- 
posed of ground earthenware or sand, sulphur, 
and tar) cast in the sockets and around the 
spigots. The surfaces of the rings are first tarred 
or greased, and the spigot is then placed in the 
socket and slightly turned to bring the sur- 
faces close together. The rings ensure a true 
alignment of the pipes, and the joint is com- 
pleted with cement in the usual way. An im- 
proved form of this joint (fig. 9) has a deeper 
socket with ample space for cement. The cost 
of these pipes is about 50 per cent. in excess of 
ordinary pipes. 

Doulton’s “Self-adjusting” Foint is on the 
same general lines as the Stanford, but the 
surface of the spigot-ring is more convex so as 
to allow a slight lateral or vertical adjustment 
in the line of the pipes. The makers supply a 
special lubricant for use with this joint. The 
socket and spigot rings must first be wiped 
clean, and the lubricant must be slightly 
warmed and applied evenly over the rings 
with a brush. The makers claim that the 
laying of these pipes is simplicity itscli—" the 
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spigot of one having been inserted into the 
socket of another, the joint is complete, no 
cement being required.” In practice, however, 
such joints are now generally finished with a 
ring of cement bevelled off as shown in fig. 7. 
Hassall’s Singlc-lined and Double - lined 
Foints contain somewhat similar composition 
rings, but additional security is given by means 
of cement. The single-lined joint is really a 
Stanford joint with deeper socket, as already 
illustrated in fig. 9. The double - lined joint 
(ig. 10) has double composition rings and 
collars with a space between. A special 
plastic cement, supplied by the makers of the 
pipes, is spread on the inner ring A and the 
outer collar B, and the spigot 1s then inserted 
into the socket and pushed home, — Liquid 
cement grout is afterwards poured into the 


hole at C, in the top of the socket, till it over- 


flows through the hole D. The space E, 
between the composition rings, is thus filled 
with cement, and the joint is complete. The 
ipes are more quickly laid than ordinary 
socket - pipes, and less cement is required, 
while at the same time the joint is made per- 
fectly watertight and true alignment of the 


ripes is secured. 
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Button’s “ secure” joint is on similar lines, | and the corresponding ring in the bottom of 
but the composition rings are keyed into the | the socket. In laying the pipes the ring in the 
pipes, and the space left for the cement is | socket is thoroughly covered with grease, and 
formed into a double dovetail by shaping the|a band of clay or plastic composition is laid 


opposite return faces of the rings. 


on the composition face of the spigot-collar. 


Sykes’s patent joint (fig. 11) has a com-| The spigot is then placed in the socket, and 
position collar of screw shape formed on the|the pipe forced home, either by a crowbar 
spigot, and a composition ring of corresponding | applied at the other end, or by placing a piece 
shape in the socket. A shoulder is formed on | of wood across this end, and tapping it with a 


the spigot, and this is covered with plastic) hammer. 


The annular space is afterwards 


composition, which, when the pipe is screwed: filled with cement grout, inlet and overfiow 


home, is compressed between the rim of the | 


socket and the shoulder. For heavy pipes 
special chain tongs must be used to screw the 
pipes tight. This joint is suitable for straight 
lengths of drains and sewers, but is not 
applicable to all the details of hcuse drainage. 
The only way of obviating the difficulties con- 
nected with screwed pipes would seem to be 
by means of union-pipes with right threads at 
one end and left at the other, but these-do not 
appear to be made. 

Sykes’s “new patent” joint ha3 a similar 
collar on ‘the spigot-pipe, but no screw. The 
joint (fig. 12) is a modification of the double- 
lined joint already described. It has the com- 
position collar around the end of the spigot 


holes being formed in the socket as in Hassalls 
double-lined pipe. The grouting is generally 
commenced when about a dozen pipes bave 
been laid, and this interval is maintained unti 
the last pipe of the length is in position. 
The special joints which have hitherto beet 
considered have composition rings introduc 
partly for the purpose of securing true align: 
ment of the pipes. The same object can be 
attained in other ways. In Green’s “Truly 
vert” pipe (fig. 13) the inner portion A ofthe 
socket is of the same diameter as the josie 
of the spigot, and a Stanford joint B is form 
at the outer end of the socket. In laying the 
pipes, the inner portion of the socket 18 i 
over with a waterproof composition supp'e 
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by the makers of the pipes, and the spigot of 
the next pipe is then inserted and pushed 
home; the annular space C is afterwards 


grouted with cement. 


In many special joints composition rings are 
omitted altog-ther, and true alignment is 
secured in other ways. Peddie’s drain-pipe 
(fg. 14) is one of the simplest, The sockets 
are made to diminish from the mouth inwards, 
the diameter at the shoulder being equal to the 
external diameter of the spigot. The sockets 
are large, those for 4-in. pipes being 3 in. deep, 

} in. in diameter (inside) at the mouth, and 
5g in. at the bottom. The size of the annular 
space allows a good cement joint to be formed, 
and as the pipes are made in 3-ft. lengths, the 
Jabour of laying is considerably reduced. The 
sockets are not adapted to bear the weight of 
the pipes and filling material, and holes must 
therefore be cut in the bottom of the trench to 
receive them, so thatthe weight will be entirely 
borne by the barrels of the pipes. 

The patent “ Paragon ” pipe (fig. 15) has the 
socket placed eccentric with the barrel of the 
pipe. A flat base is formed under the socket, 
and the trademark is stamped on the crown, so 
that it can be seen at a glance whether the 
pipes are correctly laid or not. The shoulder 
at the invert of the socket is equal to the thick- 
ness of the wall of the spigot-pipe, but grooves 
are formed to receive the cement used in 
making the joint. The shoulder at the crown 
is much larger, so that a space is left for the 
cement between the socket and spigot. These 
pipes are made in three patterns, known as A, 
B, and C. Pattern B, with deep socket (fig. 15), 
is that most commonly used. Pattern A is 
similar, but with the socket of ordinary depth. 
In these pipes the main groove for cement is 
carried around the lower half of the socket 
only. In pattern C the socket is still deeper, 
and the groove is continued entirely around it, 
while a corresponding groove is formed around 
the spigot, thus ensuring a safer joint. These 
pipes are made in sizes (rising by 1 in.) from 
2 in. to 10 in, in diameter, and (rising by 3 in.) 
from 12 in. to 24 in. Pipes 6 in. in diameter 
and upwards are made in lengths up to 3 ft. ; 
the smaller sizes are in 2-{t. lengths. 

Ames & Crosta’s “ single-seal” and 

i double-seal ” joints (fig. 16) have the sockets 
concentric with the pipes, but studs are formed 
in the sockets to receive the spigots and pre- 
serve true alignment. The shoulder of the 
socket is of a special shape, and affords an 
excellent key for the cement. In laying the 
single-seal pipes, a fillet of plastic cement is 


- laid around the bottom of the socket to the 


dotted lines A, and the spigot is pushed home. 
The outside of the annular space is then 
pointed, and the joint completed by pouring 
cement grout through the hole provided for the 
purpose ; or the annular space may be entirely 
filled with cement mortar in the ordinary way. 
The double-seal joint has a collar around the 
spigot, as shown at B, and in laying the pipes a 
fillet of cement must be laid around this coilar 
and another around the bottom of the socket, 
and the space between must be grouted with 
cement. 

Hutchinson’s pipe has an inner socket of 
oval shape for receiving the spigot and pre- 
serving true alignment, the outer socket being 
concentric with the pipe, and providing the 
usual annular space for the cement mortar. In 
Wakefield's pipe two corrugated webs, 
with a space between, are formed in the lower 
half of the socket, and the spigot rests on the 
crowns of the corrugations. Pipes of these 
kinds can, of course, be laid only in one 
position if their special features are to be of 
any use. 

Drain-pipes have been made without sockets, 
the joints being formed by means of loose 
collars or saddles ; but as such pipes require 
more labour and cement in laying, and are 
more difficult to make watertight at the joints, 
they are now seldom used. The new Drainage 
By-laws of the London County Council ex- 
Pressly state that stoneware pipes must be 
“ jointed with socket joints.” The Model 
(Urban) By-laws specify “ watertight socketed 
or other suitable joints.” 

Functions.— Drain-pipe junctions are not 
now used as generally as in former days. In 
the best work all important branch drains are 
now carried separately to junction-chambers, 
and very few junction-pipes are required where 
this arrangement is adopted. The worst form 
of junction is that known as the square (fig. 17) ; 
the sewage from the branch meets the sewage 
inthe main at right angles, and thus checks the 
flow and often causes deposits. Such junctions 
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are prohibited in many districts. The new 
London by-law on the subject runs as follows :— 

A person who shall erect a new building 
Shall not construct the several drains of such 
building communicating with a sewer in such 
manner as to form in such drains any right- 
angled junction, either vertical or horizontal. 
He shall cause every such branch drain or 
tributary drain to join another drain obliquely 
in the direction of the flow of such drain and 
as near as practicable to the invert thereof.” 

The “curved square” junction (fig. 18) is 
very little better than the true square, and 
ought not to be used. Oblique junctions 
(fig. 19) are made of various angles, the most 
common being 45 deg. and 30 deg. Curved 
oblique junctions (fig. 20) are also made, and 
are theoretically the best. The “breeches ” or 
ae Same junction (fig. 21) is a good form, 
especially if made with an inspection eye. 
Junction bends (fig. 22) may prove useful in 
special cases ; that shown in the illustration is 
provided with a socket for receiving an inspec- 
tion stopper or pipe. The junctions illustrated 
in figs. 17 to 20 are known as “single”; 
“ double” junctions are made of similar forms, 
but with a branch ən each side of the 
main ; the “Y” junction is sold as a double 
junction. 

As already stated, special junction-chambers 
are now ofter constructed. The bottoms of 
these are generally formed with a main 
channel and as many branch channels as there 
are branch drains entering the chambers. 
Instead of the channels, closed pipes are now 
sometimes used, and the junctions are pro- 
vided with inspection sockets and stoppers, 
such as that illustrated in fig. 22. Sykes’s 
access pipes are specially made for this pur- 
pose in a variety of forms. We illustrate one 
form with two left-hand branches in fig. 23. 
The pipe is 6 in. in diameter, the branches 
4in., and the access eye 9 in.; the latter is 
fitted with a screw stopper, the threads on the 
stopper and in the socket being formed of a 
special composition, after the manner of 
Sykes’s drain-pipe joint. This access eye 
ought to be of large size, so that clearing rods 
can be passed through it into the drain if 
required. 

Access junctions are also made with oblong 
openings for inspection, as shown in fig. 24. 
Armstrong’s inspection openings are square, 
and are made with qin., 5in., 6in., and ọ in. 
outlets, and with one, two, three, or four inlets 
in each case. In some of the designs one or 
more of the inlets are at right angles to the 
main pipe, and are therefore unsatisfactory. A 
good design with three inlets is shown in 
fig. 25. The access eyes range from Qin. to 
12in. square, 'and special pipes, square at the 
bottom and circular at the top, are made to fit 
the eyes ; above these ordinary drain-pipes can 
be continued up to the surface of the ground. 

When new drains have to be connected to 
existing pipe drains or sewers, ordinary junc- 
tion-pipes cannot, of course, be inserted. The 
simplest method is to cut a hole in the side of 
the existing pipe, and insert a saddle junction, 
as shown in fig. 26. The saddle ought to be 
bedded in neat cement and entirely sur- 
rounded with concrete in order that it 
may be kept firmly in position and 
the joint be watertight. The saddle shown is 
oblique; “square” saddles can also be 
obtained, but ought never to be used. The 
flange of the saddle must have the same curve 
as the exterior of the pipe to which it is fitted. 
Another method consists in cutting out one 
pipe in the main drain or sewer, and inserting 
a socketless junction-pipe of the necessary 
length. The joint between the lower end of 
the junction-pipe and the socket of the existing 
drain can be made with cement in the usual 
way, and the joint at the other end by means of 
two half double sockets or collars of the kind 
shown in fig. 27, made watertight with cement. 
This joint ought also to be entirely surrounded 
with concrete. 

Junctions with brick sewers must be made 
with junction-blocks, the inner face having the 
same radius as the sewer. An oblique block 
of this kind is shown in fig. 28. The blocks 
are made to fit either 44-in. or 9-in. brickwork. 
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TELEPHONE NUMBERS,—Messrs. Finch & Co., 
Lambeth, send us a large card containing an alpha- 
betical list of telephone numbers of architects and 
builders in London, mounted so as to be hung up 
for reference. The architects’ names are placed on 
one face of the card and those of the builders op the 
other face, l 
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OBITUARY. 
MR. BENTLEY.—We deeply regret to announce 


the death, on Sunday last, at his residence, Clapham 
Common, of Mr. John Francis Bentley, in his sixty- 
third year. Mr. Bentley, unfortunately, has not 
lived to see the completion of his most important 
architectural work, the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
at Westminster, or to receive the Royal Gold Medal 
for which he was nominated at a meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects held on Feb- 
ruary 3 last. The cathedral is now being erected 
upon a site which formed part of the ground occu- 
pied by the later Tothill Fields, Bridewell, which in 
recent years had been used as a women’s prison. 
The land, covering about 4/4 acres, was acquired 
by the late Cardinal Manning, and the frst stone 
of the new fabric was laid by Cardinal Vaughan on 
July r, 1895. The plan and design — of which 
descriptive accounts are given in our columns of 
July 6, 1895, February 25, 18yy, and June 23, 1900 
—are based, in parts, upon those of Constantine's 
church of St. Peter at Rome, and, as we understand, 
the architect was given a free bandin their choice and 
preparation, upon which he bestowed great thought 
and labour. He passed many months in Rome, 


Ravenna, and other Italian cities making a special 
study of (old) St. Peter's at Rome, and of the early 
“ Basilica ” churches ; but being more deeply im- 
pressed with, for his purpose, the cathedral at 
Murano, St. Mark’s, Venice; St. Vitalis, Ravenna ; 
and St. Ambrogio, at Milan; he obtained Cardinal 
Vaughan’s consent, most wisely accorded, to a 
relinquishment of the initial idea for a church of 
the former type. Mr. Bentley, who was born in 
1839 (not 1840, as has been erroneously stated), 
began his professional studies as a pupil of 
Henry Clutton: and his work for the most 
part has been associated with Roman Catholic 
churches, seminaries, and other kindred insti- 
tutions. We will first mention some of the 
principal buildings of that class of which he was 
the architect, viz.: the church and convent of the 
Immaculate Conception and of St. Francis, at 
Bocking Bridge, Essex, built of stone and red brick, 
after the early decorated style, which was opened in 
May, 1899; the churches of the Holy Rood, at 
Watford, a gift of Mr. S. Taprell Holland, of Otters- 
pool, Watford, begun in 1887, and completed and 
consecrated in July, 1900 ; Corpus Christi, Brixton ; 
St. Mary, at Kensal Green ; and the Redemption 
with a monastery, at Clapham; also Beaumont 
College (now a Catholic coilege conducted by 
Jesuit priests) with the chapel of St. Stanislaus, Old 
Windsor ; and St. Thomas's Seminary, Hammersmith. 
Mr. Bentley was the architect for the completion, 
fittings, and decorations of the Church of St. Francis, 
at Notting Hill, and for the Clergy House Church 
and Schools, some years later ; of additions to the 
Church of St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater ; and 
prepared the designs for a scheme of decoration for 
the interior of St. Anne's new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Leeds, as illustrated in our columns 
of March 9 and May 18, 1901, Mr. J. H. Eastwood 
being the architect of the building. Other buildings 
by him are Carlton Towers, Yorkshire (completion 
of interior fittings and decoration); screen and 
organ-case, St. Etheldreda, Ely-place, Holborn ; 
church in Cadogan-place, Chelsea ; turret and spire 
to Convent Chapel, Portobello-road, Notting-bill ; 
altars and decoration of Spanish Church, Manchester- 
square; Cardinal Vaughan’s House, Westminster. 
On May 11, 1895, we published an illustration of the 
silver casket, executed by Mr. Thomas Elsley, after 
a beautiful and original design by Mr. Bentley, for 
containing an address which was presented to the 
late Sir Stuart Knill by a number of his Catholic 
friends on the occasion of his retirement from the 
office of Lord Mayor of London. Other examples 
of decorative design by him will be seen in the 
mosaics he prepared with his own hands for the 
Cathedral at Westminster, and in the painting and 
decoration of the interior of St. Botolph’'s, Aldgate 
(1889). In the latter church two conspicuous and 
successful features of the scheme are the treatment 
of the trontsand balustrades of the galleries in white 
enamel, and that of the cove of the roof above each 
gallery, with, at the springing, a series of figures 
of boys supporting the coat-arms in shields of 
many ecclesiastical persons and institutions con- 
nected with the domestic and public history of 
London. In 1890 Mr. Bentley carried out, at a 
cost of 2,000l., the restoration of the exterior of the 
fabric of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate Without, and 
nine years afterwards designed the monumental 
tablet set up in that church as a memorial to the 
late rector, the Rev. William Rogers, with a profile 
portrait in low relief, the work being executed by 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley. We may add that the 
last-named firm have made a model of the West- 
minster Cathedral. Mr. Bentley had been in weak 
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health for some time, but was not believed to be in 
apy immediate danger, and his sudden death came 
as a painful surprise to his friends and to the-archi- 
tectural profession. Our illustration, of January 4 
last, of the view at the south end is from a drawing 
by Mr. W. Curtis Green. 

MR. DAVID MCGIBBON.—We regret to announce 
the death, on February 23, at his residence, No. 23, 
Learmonth-terrace, Queen's Ferry-road, of Mr. 
David McGibbon, LL. D., aged seventy years, senior 

rtner of the firm of Messrs. McGibbon & Ross, of 

0. 65, Frederick-street, Edinburgh. Mr. McGibbon, 
a son of the late Charles McGibbon, Dean of Guild 
and Master of the Merchant Company, was architect 
to that Company, and President, in 1899, of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. On April 1, 
1899, the University of St. Andrew's conferred upon 
him, in absentia, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws, as a tribute to his artistic and literary attain- 
ments, A native of Edinburgh, he had his 
earlier education in the High School there, 
whence he proceeded to Edinburgh University ; he 
then followed his professional studies in both that 
city and London. He also devoted a considerable 
portion of time to travelling in France, Spain, and 
Italy. Of the architectural works designed and 
carried out in Edinburgh by his firm we should 
mention the following :—The Girls’ College, George- 
street, 1890-1 ; additions to George Watson's Boys’ 
College, 1892, with a subsequent enlargement ; the 
Parish Offices ; and Petersfield Church, in Dalkeith- 
road, of which the nave was begun twelve months 
ago, and for which the plans comprise a church 
having a capacity for 800 persons, with a church 
hall, vestry, session-house, and other buildings. 
Two or three weeks since Messrs. McGibbon 
& Ross were appointed as architects for the re- 
storation of the cathedral church of Iona so as 
to afford covered room for over 1,000 worshippers 
by constructing a new roof for the aisles, south 
transept, and choir, the present east gable and the 

gable outline on the face of the central tower being 
taken as a guide for that portion of the work. As 
architect to the Merchant Company Mr. McGibbon 
laid out their feu-ing grounds and built their new 
schools. He was architect also of the Theatre 
Royal, the Caledonian Insurance Co.'s offices in 
George-street, various business premises in Princes- 
street, and several branch offices for the National 
Bank of Scotland. As some fruits of his travels on 
the Continent he brought ouf, in 1888, a volume 
entitled “The Architecture of Provence and the 
Riviera,” which we reviewed, with illustra- 
tions, on May 18, 1889. He also wrote for private 
ciroulation an illustrated work upon “Tbe Abbeys 
of Galloway.” In the interval, 1887-1892, Mr. 
David McGibbon and his partner, Mr. Thomas 
Ross brought out their standard work (of which the 
volumes were reviewed in our columns as they 
were successively published) upon “ The Castellated 
and Domestic Architecture of Scotland from the 
Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century.” That work 
they supplemented in 1896-7 with “The Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture of Scotland,” reviewed in the 
Builder of March 21, 1896, and October 23, 1897. 
The illustrations, with views, plans, &c., for the 
volumes we cite were executed from drawings 
made, we believe, by Mr. McGibbon’s own hand. 
In August, 1898, Messrs. McGibbon & Ross won 
the fourth premium of rool. for their plans and 
designs for the new lunatic asylum at Bangour, for 
the Edinburgh and District Lunacy Board, upon the 
award of Mr. W. H. Robertson, assessor to the 
competition. 

MR. GOYMOUR CUTHBERT —We have, further, to 
announce the death, suddenly, at Eastbourne, in 
his fifty-fourth year, of Mr. Goymour Cuthbert, of 
No. 83, Queen-street, Cheapside, E C., and Meadow 
Bank, Blackheath. Mr. Cuthbert was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in 1882. Mr. William Wimble and Mr. 
Goymour Cuthbert were joint architects of 
the Royal Courts of Justice-chambers, Strand, 
illustrated in our columns of January 27, 
1883. The building stands opposite the Strand 
entrance into the Courts of Justice, and was erected 
tor a restaurant, a legal business club, consultation 
and arbitration-rooms, office-chambers, and so on. 
The red sandstone of which most of the front was 
built comes from As3patria, the granite is from 
Peterhead. In July, 1898, Mr. Goymour Cuthbert 
was provisionally appointed to.act as joint architect 
with the late Professor Banister Fletcher for the 
new Wesleyan Centenary Hall and buildings in 
Rishopsgate-street Within. After Professor Banister 
Fletcher's death in July, 1899, Mr, Cuthbert was 
awarded, upon the recommendation of Mr. Aston 
Webb, as assessor, in March, 19or, the first prce- 
mium in respect of his designs and plans, which 
were adopted by the committee for the new 
premises. He was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
London Rifle Brigade and had received the Volun- 
teer decoration for his services. 
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THE CATHEDRAL, WESTMINSTER.—We read in 
the Tablet that a donor has purchased from Lord 
Kinnoull, for presentation to Cardinal Vaughan, the 
famous “ Dupplin carvings,” consisting of the fifty- 
fsur finely executed choir stalls which originally 
helonged to the chapel of St. Urban Monastery, near 
Lucerne, and that the donor undertakes to defray 
the charges of fitting the stalls in the new Roman 


Catholic Cathedral. 


‘wood blocks, and the passages tiled. The roofs 


2,0001.; furnishing, estimated at 3,0001.; architects’ 
commission, 1,850/.; clerk of the works’ salary, szo; 
The present accommodation was for 90 males and 
110 females, 9 male attendants, and 1; female 
attendants. By the plans put forward for the 
extension there would accommodation fo 
183 males and 223 females, 25 male and 31 femal 
attendants.—As to the Technical Schools, the Com 
mittee of the Schools and the Council had approved 
of the plans of Mr. J. H. Snell, the architect. The 
present building was opened in 1891, having been 
erected as a pee memorial. Mr. Snell they 
explained the plans for the extension. 

SCHOOL, INVERURIE.—The plans for the ney 
school to be erected by Inverurie School B 
have been approved. The school, which is to be 
situated near the Market-square of Inverurie, with 
a wing to Chelsea-road and the frontage to a new 
street to be formed, will have accommodation for 
660 pupils. The estimated cost of the building iş 
between 6,000/, and 7,000/. The architect is Mr 4 
Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S. A., Aberdeen. The maiz 
feature of the building will be a central hall, 00 ft 
in length by 25 ft. in breadth, and having a height 
of 22 ft. It will be lit by six dormer windows, On 
each side of this hall four class-rooms, 25 ft. square 
are provided for, and at the front, facing the new 
street, will be another three classrooms. A room 
for the headmaster is also provided in the front. 
Cloakrooms for the senior boys and girls 
tively will be placed at each side of the hall near the 
entrance from the new street. At the back of the 
central hall there will be cloakrooms for the junior 
boys and girls,and also rooms for the male and female 
teachers respectively. From the back a porch will lead 
to the large playground, where shelter sheds for the 
boys and girls are to be erected. The playground 
will be some 280 ft. by 300 ft. in extent, and the 
school itself 165 ft. by 95 ft. In the basement under. 
neath the school there will be a heating chamber. 
There will be two main entrances from the new street 
—one for the boys and one for the girls. Other 
entrances or exits are provided for at Chelsea-road 
and High-street. The building is to be of Aberdeen. 
shire grey granite ashlar. For the new school. 
house, in close proximity to the school, the plans 
have also been approved. 

HARBOUR OFFICES, SWANSEA—The foundation 
stone has just been laid of the uew harbour offices, 
which, at a cost of 15,000/., are being erected at the 
corner of Somerset-piace and Adelaide-street, Swan- 
sea. In response to advertisements, ninety-seven 
designs were submitted in competition for the work, 
and the selected design was that of Mr. Edwin 
Seward. Tenders for carrving out the work were 
invited, and that of Mesar3. Lloyd Brothers, Swansea, 
accepted. The whole of the area of the building is 
now up to a level of about 5 ft. above the street. 
The building, which is Renaissance in character, is 
being built in red Cattybrook brick, relieved by 
Portland stone mouldings and dressings, The 
trustees determined that they would only provide 
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METHODIST CHAPEL, OUTWOOD, WAKEFIELD.— 
A new church and Sunday school have been erected 
at Outwood, Wakefield. The new building will 
accommodate 350, and the Sunday school will seat 
280 scholars ; in addition to which there are five 
vestries. The total cost, inclusive of furnishing, is 
about 3,200/. The church has been erected from 
designs by Messrs. Garside & Pennington, of Castle- 
ford & Pontefract. The chancel, which is raised 
from the general floor level, accommodates the 
choir, and has a communioa-table at the end. Over 
the table is a stained-glass memorial window. 

CHURCH BUILDINGS, JARROW.—In_ connexion 
with the parish of St. Peter's, Jarrow, the building 
surrounded by Commercial-road, Chater-street, and 
Drury-lane—which was originally built for a theatre 
many years ago, and afterwards used for religious 
purposes—has been secured by the parishioners of 
St. Peter’s, who have made several internal altera- 
tions, and converted it into parish buildings for 
their use. The main entrance to the buildings is off 
Commercial-road. Os the ground floor is the main 
hall, which will accommodate 400, and part can be 
shut off by a movable partition, thus forming a 
small room for club purposes. At the other end of 
the hall is a platform having retiring rooms on each 
side and a store above for books, Church Lads’ 
Brigade rifles, &c. Below is a heating chamber. 
On the first floor is a club room and a gallery to the 
hall. The whole of the work has been carried out 
from the design and under the superintendence 
of Mr. H. Morton, architect, of South 
Shields. The contractors for the whole of the 
works are Messrs. Craig & Son, of Jarrow. 

CHURCH, NEAR MATLOCK. — The district of 
Dethick Lea and Holloway is to have a new church 
erected by the coming summer. The building is to 
be known as Christ Church, and it stands on the 
Holloway hillside, overlooking the Matlock ravine. 
The cost is estimated at 4,000}. The foundation- 
stone was laid on November 2 last year. Mr. J. W. 
Wildgoose, of Matlock, is the contractor, and Mr. 
Currey, of Derby, is the architect. The accommo- 
dation will atford seating for 400 worshippers, and 
the building is to be Gothic in style. 

CHURCH, STOUGHTON, GUILDFORD.—The final 
stage of the Stoke Church extension scheme, in- 
augurated nearly five years ago, was initiated 
recently, when the foundation-stone of Emmanuel 
Church, Stoughton, was laid. The plans for the 
new church were prepared by Mr. W. Guillbee Scott, 
of London, though it is not contemplated to carry 
them out in their entirety at present. The new 
church will be in the Gothic style. When com- 
pleted it will consist of a nave, divided into five 
bays, with north and south aisles, and a porch at 
the west end of each. On the south side of the 
chancel will be a choir vestry and a clergy 
vestry. The foundations for a tower are being 
put in, but this portion of the building will 
not be proceeded with at present. The lower 
stage of the intended tower will eventually be 
used as the organ chamber, a temporary recess 
being provided in this position for present use. 
Internally the windows will have red brick dress- 
ings, and will be glazed with red light glazing, 
and the arcades, columns, bases, string courses, and 
all architectural features will be in Bath stone. 
The roofs will be open-timbered, stained and 
varnished. The flooring under the seats will be of 


ments, and in consequence the building is but two 
stories high. There are two main entrances, one 
from Somerset-place and one in Adelaide-street, the 
latter giving direct access to the main shipping 
office, and the former to the solicitors and account- 
ants’ department on the ground floor, approached 
by corridors communicating with a central hall. A 
stone staircase leads from this hall to the second 
floor. On the north side, facing Somerset-place, 
over the accountants’ offices, are the engineers 
offices ; and over the solicitors’ offices, looking into 
Adelaide-street, are the superintendent's suite of 
rooms. The Boardroom stands over the large 
shipping office below. Lavatory accommodation is 
provided on both floors, and the whole of the 
building will be heated by hot-water pipes and 
radiators. A few open fireplaces will be provided in 
the rooms of the principal officers. The building 
will be lighted throughout with electric light. A 
feature of the design will be a clock tower over the 
entrance in Somerset-place. 

HOUSES ERECTED IN LIVERPOOL.—Mr. William 
Goldstraw, the Liverpool Corporation Building 
Surveyor, has issued his annual report. The new 
houses built during 190r numbered 1,963, or 390 more 
than in 1900, and an excess of the average for the 
past six years of 175. The building of houses has 
varied since 1895, reaching the highest point in 
1899, when 2,358 houses were erected. Since 
the extension ot the city boundaries in 1895. 
there was a steady increase in the number ot 
houses erected annually until r899, the compara- 
tive falling off during the last two years being 
coincident with a remarkable outburst of house- 
building just beyond the city boundaries, in the 
Garston district. The districts in which new houses 
were built in 1901 are :—West Derby, 584 ; Waver- 
tree, 475; Walton, 391 ; old city, 316 (of which 277 
were tenement houses built by the Corporation, 
each separate dwelling being counted as a house); 
Toxteth Park, 197; total, 1,963 West Derby is at 
the top of the list. In rgoo Wavertree occup! 
the first position. As compared with 1900, West 
Derby shows an increase of houses erected last year 
of 211, the old city an increase of 209, Walton an 
increase of ninety-one, Wavertree a decrease of six, 
and Toxteth Park a decrease of 115. The increase 
in West Derby is attributed to the building upon 
the Oakhill Estate, O'd Swan. Ia 1900 no houses 


will be covered with American green slates. The 
walls externally will be faced with Bargate stone, 
with Bath stone dressings throughout. The church 
will be heated with hot-water apparatus, and the 
ventilation will be provided by vertical inlet shafts 
built in the wall under each window opening. The 
new building will seat about 270. The contractors 
are Messrs. Webster & Cannon, of Aylesbury. The 
amount of the contract was 4,290/., but subsequent 
to its acceptance the committee sanctioned the 
provision of permanent vestries in place of tem- 

rary ones, at an increased cost of 366/. 

CHURCH, RETFORD.—The plans for the new 
church in South Retford prepared by Mr. Hodgson 
Fowler, of Durham, have been approved by the 
committee, and the contract let to a Sleaford firm 
of builders. 

ASYLUM EXTENSION AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH.—At Piymouth on the 20th ult., Colonel 
W. Langton Coke, Local Government Board 
Inspector, held an inquiry, the Plymouth Corpora- 
tion having a3ked for powers to borrow 40,000/. for 
the extension of Blackadon Asylum and 10,500/. for 
extending the buildings of the Technical Schools of 
the borough. There were present Mr. J. Paton 
(Borough Surveyor), Messrs. Hine and Odgers 
(architects), Mr. H. J. Snell (architect), and 
others. The Town Clerk stated that the 
Borough Asylum at Blackadon was originally built 
to accommodate 200 lunatics, but with administra- 
tive accommodation for officers and others of 400. 
As a matter of fact, there were at present 280 
patients in the Asylum. The plans were explained 
by Mr. Odgers, who by his estimate showed that for 
the general block of buildings, reckoning at 6d. per 
cubic foot, the amount would be 23,875/.; the 
isolation hospital, at od. per cubic foot, 5,013/.; 
drainage, 512/.: hot-water apparatus, 1,700. ; 
machinery, hot water, gas service, extra boilers, new 
fittings in kitchen and laundry, 1,5¢ol. ; temporary 


sufficient accommodation fur their owa require- . 
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under 12}. rental were erected, but last year 
222 of this type were built (labourers’ dwellings 
built by the Corporation). New houses between 
18). to 25/. rental are the most numerous of the 
several types erected last year, the percentage of 
the various rentals being as follows :— Houses of 
rental under 12/., 11°31 per cent. ; houses of rental 
from 124 to 18l., 28°43 per cent. ; houses of rental 
from 182. to 25l., 32°24 per cent.; houses of rental 
from 25l to 35l. 22°47 per cent. ; houses of rental 
from 35/. upwards, 5'55 per cent. With regard to 


in the Rhine Province has received an enormous 
impetus during the past few months, owing to the 
fact that German architects are more inclined to 
use the material for partitions in upper stories. It 
possesses the great advantage of being so light that 
Supporting girders are either rendered unnecessary 
or need only be of the smallest dimensions. These 
bricks possess the peculiar property of being nearly 
sound-proof, and are durable even when used in the 
exterior of a building. 


the general building work of the city, there bas a ie oe aE 
been noremarkable change. During last year 464 } 
dwelling-houses, eleven workshops, stables, and MISCELLANEOUS. 


other minor buildings, six public buildings, offices, 
and manufactories were pulled down in the city. 
No warehouses were demolished. 

STOURBRIDGE NEW WORKHOUSE AND COTTAGE 
HOMES. — At Stourbridge Board of Guardians’ 
meeting recently the Building and Sites Committee 
brought up a report in which they recommended 
that the Board should purchase 74 acres of land as 
a site for cottage homes for the children at the 
Heath, at 120/. per acre. The recommendation was 
adopted, The committee recommended the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Marshall, of Nottingham, as architect 
for the new workhouse and for the cottage homes, 
His selection was approved. 

THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, CLYDEBANK. 
—The new municipal buildings for the burgh, 
situated on Dumbarton-road, are now approaching 
completion, and the Town Council are arranging 
for a formal opening. The buildings were begun 
over three years ago. The suite comprises large 
hall and lesser hall, public offices for the Burgh 
officials, police court and police station, library and 
reading-room. There are also annexes of baths and 
fire station, Mr. Miller, who was also the architect 
for the Glasgow Exhibition, was the architect for 
the buildings. The total cost of all the buildings 
will be about 55,000/, 

NEW VARIETY THEATRE FOR GLASGOW.—It 
ig stated that The Empires (Ltd.) Co. have pur- 
chased a site in Glasgow upon which they intend to 
build a large variety theatre. The architect for the 
building is Mr. Frank Matcham. ` 

POORHOUSE, OLDMILL, ABERDEEN.—Workmen 
for some time past have been dismantling and 
demolishing at Oldmill Reformatory the buildings, 
in order that operations may be started as soon as 
possible for the erection of the new poorhouse. The 
architects—Messrs. Brown & Watts—are preparing 
the necessary specifications. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, NOTTINGHAM. — Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. C. Smith, R.E., sat at the Nottingham 
Guildhall on the 25th ult. to hear evidence in con- 
nexion with the application of the authorities to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
15,000], for purposes of electric lighting. Among 
those present were Mr. A. Brown (City Engineer), 
Mr, H. Talbot (Electrical Engineer), and Mr. F. B. 
Harris (of the Town Clerk’s department). It was 
stated that the population of the city was 239,753, 
and that the outstanding debts amounted to 
1,338,005. The money in respect of which the 
application had been made was required for electric 
extensions during the next twelve months, the items 
including service connexions, 1,500/, ; meters, 2,000/. ; 
and underground mains, 10,0007. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THIRLMERE AQUEDUCT.— The second line of 
water main from Thirlmere, which the Manchester 
Corporation have just decided to lay down, will 
consist of 44 in. diameter pipes capable of convey- 
ing 12 million gallons daily. The southern portion, 
from Manchester to Longridge, about thirty miles, 
is to be put in hand first, the contractors being 
Messrs. Monk & Newell, of Bootle, Liverpool. 

FENHAM MAIN SEWERAGE.—The Benwell and 
Fenham Urban District Council some two years ago 
decided that, owing to the large building develop- 
ments at Fenham, it was time a comprehensive 
scheme for the drainage of that part of their district 
should be undertaken, and accordingly instructed 
Mr. Harry W. Taylor, of Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
Birmingham, to prepare plans. These were shortly 
afterwards adopted by the Council at an estimated 
cost of 11,500/. After considerable delay by the 
Board of Trade, the plans have at last been approved 
by the Local Government Board, and tenders are 
to be invited at once. The sewer will be in a deep 
tunnel for nearly a mile, the outfall being into the 
tidal river Tyne at Scotswood. This main sewer 
will serve a large area, and will no doubt tend to 
facilitate the building operations considerably. 
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FOREIGN. 


RvussiA.—The Government and the municipal 
authorities in St. Petersburg have granted a large 
sum of money to be devoted to improving the city 
generally, but with especial reference to the hospital 
accommodation, which at present is not adequate 
encugh, though St. Petersburg is by no means an 
unhealthy place. The River Neva requires 
much more efficient control; the bridge from 
the city side of the river to the University 
buildings is being as rapidly built as local 
circumstances permit, ‘but “temporary” timber 
bridges, which, in fact, have to last for years, are 
not very ornamental, and are not creditable to one 
of the first cities in Europe, especially when the 
material itself is unsuitable for the purpose, as it is 
in the case of a river always frozen in winter. 
We are not surprised that the scope of these im- 
provements include two bridges over the Neva, and 
that an open competition with large premiums is 
invited by the municipality of St. Petersburg. 
Designs will be received in that city by September 
14 next, at the Town Hall, 

GERMANY.—A marble statue of Count William 
Bismarck, the late President of the Diet of the 
Province of East Prussia, is to be placed in the 
House of the Diet as soon as it can be executed. 
——We learn that the pumice-stone-brick industry 


House in the recent celebration in Paris 
“E.L.B.” electric lights. 


YORKSHIRE COLLEGE ENGINEERING SOCIETY.— 
Professor J. O. Arnold, of Sheffield, lectured on the 
24th ult. before the Yorkshire College Engineering 
Society, on “The Internal Architecture of Metals,” 
Professor Goodman presiding. The causes of the 
sudden snapping of steel were traced, Professor 
Arnold remarking on the fact that the Germans 
were more attentive to the proper annealing of iron 
than were the English. The St. Neot’s rail, which 
wrecked the Scotch express, was shown ; the rail 
flew, he said, into seventeen pieces, but it had been 
down twenty-two years, and ought to have been 
taken up two years before. 

STORAGE OF TIMBER IN LONDON.—A meeting 
of the London section of the Timber Trade Federa- 
tion was held at the London Chamber of Commerce 
on Tuesday, the 4thinst., to decide as to what 
action should be taken, in the interests of the 
London timber trade, in view of the Londoa 


Illuminated figure of Fame formed in front of the Victor Hugo 
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County Council having asked the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils for an expression of their views 
as to the necessity for further legislation with 
reference to the alleged danger to which dwelling- 
houses are exposed by reason of the storage of 
timber on the roofs of buildings and against 
the boundaries of yards where such boundaries 
are adjacent to dwelling-houses. Mr. C. J. Morgan, 
Vice-President, occupied the chair, and it having 
been reported that the matter had already been 
considered by certain District Councils, Mr. G. T. B. 
Cobbett stated his reasons for contending that the 
existing law sufficiently met the requirements of the 
case. After discussion, it was moved by Mr. Cob- 
bett, seconded by Mr. John Grover (builder), and 
unanimously resolved :—“ That, in the opinion of 
this meeting, as the London Building Act, 1894, 
sufficiently deals with the question of the storage 
of timber, no fresh legislation is necessary for the 
safety of the public.” It was agreed to communi- 
cate on the subject of the resolution with the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, the London 
County Council, and the trade Press, other action 
being left in the hands of a sub-committee. 


“INVESTMENTS IN HOUSES AND LANDS.”—This 
small book should have been given, under “ Books 
Received” in our last, as published by Effingham 
Wilson, not by the National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society, whose conspicuous advertisement stamped 
on the cover misled us. 


THE VICTOR HUGO ILLUMI- 
NATIONS, PARIS.—As already men- 
tioned, the illuminations tor the 
recent Victor Hugo celebration at 
Paris were all put into the hands of 
an English firm, the “Electric 
Lighting Board” Co. The most 
extensive illuminations were at the 
Place des Vosges, Place Victor 
Hugo, and Place de l'Hôtel de 
Ville. A brilliant effect was pro- 
duced at the Place des Vosges by 
means of the company’s flexible 
strips studded with lamps of all 
colours, and right round the entire 
Place were arranged electric light- 
ing boards, some ninety in number, 
on each of which was written in 
coloured electric lamps the name 
of one of the poet's works. A 
figure of “Fame” was seen illumi- 
nating the house inhabited by 
Victor Hugo, the design outlined 
on the E. L. B. system. The de- 
coration scheme in the Place Victor 
Hugo was made to represent a 
Roman circus, and in front of each 
platform were four poles bearing 
baskets of electric flowers. From 
these baskets were suspended gar- 
lands of electric flowers stretching 
from pole to pole and disappearing 
in the rows of trees beyond. The 
Place de l'Hôtel de Ville was also 
illuminated by the use of the Com- 
pany’s strip studded with electric 
lights shaded by artificial flowers, 
and the principal buildings, includ- 
ing the façade of the Town Hall, 
were outlined on the E. L. B. sys- 
tem. We give an illustration of 
the figure formed in electric illu- 
mination in front of the poet's 
former residence. 


THE MANCHESTER BUILDING 
By-LAWS.—The Improvement and 
Buildings Committee of the City 
Council recommend for adoption 
the new building by-laws which 
were at the last meeting of the 
Council sent back to the com- 
mittee for further consideration, 
The committee have resolved unani- 
mously—* That the Council be again 
recommended to make the amended 
by-laws, which have been formu- 
lated and approved in draft by the 
Local Government Board.” Ina 
O report on the matter the Deputy 
; lined out in Town Clerk states that “the 

desirability of amending some of the 
existing by-laws first received con- 
sideration by the Improvement and 

Buildings Committee in April, 1897. The amend- 

ments had reference to the thickness of walls 

of domestic buildings, aad especially of party 
walls ; the construction of flues; the regulation 
of roof battens; the adaptation of the dimen- 
sions of timbers in common use by builders ; provi- 
sion for ceiling joists ; the repeal from the by-law as 
to open spaces in front of houses of the exception 
in favour of plans approved before June 22, 1890, 
which became obsolete in 1893 by reason of the 
enactment of section 19 of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion Act, 1891, limiting the operation of approvals 
toa period of two years ; amendment of the by-laws 
respecting down spouts so as to prevent their direct 
communication with drains; better provision as to 
ventilation of house drains; better and more 
complete provision as to the size and ventila- 
tion of soil pipes; and an amendment 
of the by - law relating to plans and sec 
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PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDINGS.—The estimated 
items of expenditure in respect of public works and 
buildings for the year ending un March 31, 1903, 

The estimated 
net increase (84,387/.) includes the following items : 
Public buildings in Great Britain, 33,000/. ; revenue 
buildings, 26,500/.; harbours under the Board of 
Trade, 13,583/.; pubiic buildings and works in 
Ireland, 19,495/. ; and railways in Ireland, 12,324/. 
For special works at Windsor Castle and Bucking- 
ham Palace there is a charge estimated at 10 o0o/., 
and sums of 6,00o/. and 1,500/. are respectively 
allotted to the maintenance and repairs of Windsor 
Castle, and the new works at Buckingham Palace. 
For the Houses of Parliament buildings the esti- 


mate amounts to 43,500/., showing a net increase 
is needed 


gardens, 
and of the net increase (4,700l.) under that head, 
3,8642. relates to new works, alterations, and addi- 
tions. The estimate for Art and Science buildings in 
Great Britain is 43,300/., the net increase being 
Other requirements stand at 371,000/. for 
revenue buildings, 413,700/. for public buildings in 
Great Britain, 19,061} for harbours under the Board 
of Trade, and 222,172}. and 125 802¢. for public 


amount to a total of 2,254,6o021. 


sum of 116,200. 


of 5,500; a 
parks and pleasure 


for the Royal 


9,3001. 
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works and buildings and railways respectively in 
Ireland. The estimates for the Royal palaces and 
Marlborough House, as for ordinary expendi- 
ture, amount to 72,8001., showing a net decrease 
of 31,800/, after allowance is made for an increase 
of 1,604/. for maintenance and repairs of the Royal 
palaces, and of 2,500/. for similar expenses at Marl- 

Museum, 
Jermyn-street, 3,350/. for its enlargement; and for 
the Edinburgh Museum, 3.350/. for the completion 


borough House; for the Geological 


of the installation of electrical light. The principal 


building works now in progress in London include 
the new Savings Bank in West Kensington, the 
Admiralty, and War Office, Whitehall, and tne block 
of offices on the Parliament and Great George-street 


sites, Westminster. 


NEW CLOCK, KENSINGTON.—We are given to 
understand that the Government intend to erect a 
large illuminated turret clock at the Savings Bank, 


Kensington, for the use of the public, and that Messrs, 


Wm. Potts & Sons, of Leeds and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, have the work in a forward state, and it will 


be erected at an early date. 
SCREENS, UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


been presented to the Rochdale Unitarian Church 
two carved screens to form a new baptistry. 
Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, Exeter, bave carved 
the screens. The screens, which are carved out of 
English-grown oak, form the new baptistry (at the 
east end of the south aisle), into which has been 
removed the old font, with its spiral cover of carved 
oak. 
A WHITEWASHING AND PAINTING MACHINE.— 
Messrs. Wallach Bros. have sent us an illustration 
and description of their “Star” whitewashing, cold 
water painting, and calcimining machine. By this 
machine, which is a hand pump with a flexible tube 
and rose connected with it, the whitewash or paint 
is ppmped over the surface to be covered. They 
claim that the expense of whitewashing is reduced 
25 per cent. by the use of this machine, and that 
cracks and crevices can be filled up more completely 
than by hand. The barrel of the pump is made of 
brass, and will not corrode. As far as we can judge 
by illustrations and description, we see reason 
to think the method quite worth attention where 
there are large surfaces to be treated with white- 
wash or plain colour. 

DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
—Ata meeting of the Devon and Exeter Architec- 
tural Society, held at Exeter on Friday last week, a 
paper was read by Mr. A. T. Parker, of Plymouth, 
on “ Building By-laws,” followed by a discussion. 

HOUSE CONSTRUCTION AND SANITATION. —The 
first of a series of four lectures on house sanitation 
was delivered on the 26th ult. in the physiology 


classroom of the Queen’s College, Belfast, by Pro- 


fessor W. H. Thompson, M.D., F.R.C.S., on “ The 
Situation and Principles of House Construction.” 
In house construction the first thing naturally was 
the selection of a site. The essential points to be 
looked for in the choice of a site for building 
upon were as follows: (1) A moderately elevated 
situation, with a slope in one direction at 
least, and sheltered from the north and east, 
but not shut in by hills at too close a range ; 
(2) a porous soil, with a subsoil sufficiently 
permeable to secure thorough drainage away 
of the surface water which fell; (3) a situation in 
which the ground water was not nearer the surface 
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than 8 ft., and not subject to great fluctuations ; (4) 
a situation where the soil and subsoil were [clean, 
and not fouled by either sewage or refuse; (5) a 
place which would allow of facilities for a good water 
supply. Turning to the question of house con- 
struction, he said the great problem was un- 
doubtedly the satisfactory housing of the artisan 
and poorer classes of town dwellers. Having 


and they have been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Sanitary Committee, 
the Manchester Society of Architects, and the Local 
Government Boird, with whom many conferences 
and much correspondence have taken place.” He 
further points out “the great desirability of per- 
mitting the new by-laws to be brought into opera- 
tion as early as practicable, having regard to the 
fact that the Committee (contrary to his frequently 
expressed opinion) have been sanctioning plans in 
accordance with such amendments.” — Manchester 


ROCHDALE.— 
AS a memorial of Queen Victoria, there has just 
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alluded to the evil effects of overcrowding an 


to the formation of streets 
the Jecturer went on to deal 


the health and comfort of the inmates. 


times as broad as the walls. 
the width of the wall itself. 


all round the house, so that 


point above the ground level. 


level. 
material with which to construct walls. 
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ACTION BY A BUILDER FOR RESCISSION 
OF CONTRACT. 


THE case of Baker v. Moss came before Mr. 


Justice Joyce, in the Chancery Division last week. It 
was an action by the plaintiff, a builder, against the 
defendant for rescission of a contract to purchase 


2 acres of land at Shepherd’s Bush, on the ground 


that he had entered into the contract in the belief 


that certain statements and representations con- 
tained in the particulars of sale were true, which 
was not the fact. 

Mr. Hughes, K.C., and Mr. Coote appeared for 
the plaintitf; and Mr. Younger, K.C., and Mr. 
Buckmaster for the defendant. 

It appeared that the property in question was 
purchased by the defendant in 1897, and on 
March 21, 1901, he put it up for sale by auction, 
the particulars of sale containing the following :— 
“The capital freehold building site situate about 
fifteen minutes from the tube station, and in 
the midst of a capital letting class of pro- 
perty. .. . Ripe for immediate development.” 
The plaintiff attended the sale, and became the 
purchaser of this property at a price of 1,500l., 


paying the usual deposit. He afterwards found out 


that the land in question had been excavated some 
years before to a depth varying between 7 ft. to 
20 ft, the gravel and sand being taken out, the 
excavations having been filled up with road 
scrapings, dust, refuse, and other rubbish. The 
plaintitt’s case was that in consequence of this the 
by-laws of the London County Council prohibited 
him building on the land, except under certain con- 
ditions. It seemed that the excavation took place 
between the years 1886 and 1890, and that a large 
pond was thereby found on the land. In 18592 
the water became very offensive, and the Medical 
Officer of Health for the district, who was called in 
to report on the matter, reported that it would 
be dangerous in the interest of the public health to 
build on the site. Aftera time the water was got 
rid of and the excavations filled in, the land now 
being covered with grass. The plaintiff alleged 
that he was unaware of the character of the land, 
and that he had been induced by the particulars of 
the property to believe that the site was available 
for building, the purpose for which he bought it. 

The defendant’s case was that the land was 
correctly described in the particulars of sale; that 
the plaintiff had full knowledge of all material 
facts relating tothe land before agreeing to buy the 
same; and that if the soil were excavated and 
proper foundations laid, the land could be used for 
building without contravening the by-laws of the 
County Council. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
Mr. Justice Joyce, in giving judgment, held that 
there had been a serious misdescription of the pro- 
perty in an essential particular. The land was 
offered for sale as a “capital freehold building site 
ripe for immediate development.” It, however, 
turned out that the land could not be used for 
building without a most extraordinary expenditure 
He found, as a fact, that the plaintiff did rely upon 
the misrepresentation, and was induced by it to buy 


the property. He accordingly gave judgment for 


the plaintitf, with costs. 
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the proper methods to be adopted with regard 
and sewerage, 
with the 


principles of the construction of individual houses. 
The primary objects to be aimed at were to agi 
In the 

proper construotion of houses the foundation should 
consist of a solid platform of stone or concrete, 
deep enough to give firmness and stability to the 
building. This should be at least three or four 
The bases of the walls 


should be expanded into footings of about twice 
If there were a 


basement story, the earth should be cleared away 

none directly 
abutted against the wall, or if any such were 
impossible, a device recommended by the Local 
Government Board. might be employed. This 
consisted in making the wall hollow up to a 
A damp-proof 
course should be inserted in the wall a few inches 
above the level also; that was formed of a layer 
of impervious material, such as slates, &c., and em- 
bedded in cement. In the case of underground 
stories the damp course should be beneath the level 
of the lowest floor, and if a hollow wall were 
adopted instead of an area two such courses should 
be laid, one at the bottom of the hollow and the 
other at the top, and therefore above the ground 
Taking it all round, brick was the best 
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BUILDING DISPUTE AT EALING, 


THE case of Wright v. Bury came before Mr 
Justice Byrne in the Chancery Division On th 
28th ult., on a motion by the plaintiff for an ie 
injunction to restrain the defendants erectin 
two plots of land belonging to them in the Revine 
road, Ealing, buildings intended to be ue” 
homes for aged poor people, in alleged violatin 
of the building scheme of the St. Kilda Estate 
under which these particular plots of land were 
said to have been appropriated for the erection of 
private residences only. 

Mr. Mulligan, K.C., and Mr. Underhill appeared 
in support of the motion; and Mr. Levett K.C, 
and Mr. O. Leigh Clare for the defendants. ` 

It appeared that in March, 1899, the St. Kilda 
Estate, a building estate at Ealing, was put up for 
sale, being described in the particulars as “ con- 
sisting of 188 large choice plots for the erection of 
private residences.” There was also attached to the 
particulars a condition that no building of an 
kind other than a detached or semi-detached oie 
with appropriate offices and outbuildings appur. 
tenant thereto, should be erected on any plot. The 
defendants, three days before this sale, purchased 
two of the plots, and in the conveyance the defen. 
dants covenanted with the vendor not to erect any 
buildings of any kind on the lots so purchased other 
than a detached or semi-detached house in the 
terms of the before-mentioned condition. The 
plaintiff afterwards purchased, under similar cop. 
ditions of sale, four of these lots, which were 
situated opposite to those purchased ‘by the defen. 
dants, on which he built four private dwelling 
houses. The defendants did not build on their plots 
until September, 1900, when they put up a notice 
stating their intention to build a home for 
poor people, and asking for subscriptions. The 
plaintiff, on protesting against this, was informed 
that the defendants’ proposed building would 
only be a private Louse. In November, 1901, the 
defendants commenced to build, on behalf of the 
Ealing Cottage Homes for the Aged Poor, a set of 
self-contained living-rooms for the accommodation 
for about fourteen families, with a common 
entrance, kitchen, sink, and offices, but otherwise 
independent of each other. The plaintitt’s case was 
that such an erection by the defendants would 
diminish the value of his property by 30 per cent., 
and he brought the present action. Hence the 
present application for an interim injunction. The 
defendants’ case was that they were building 
ordinary eight-roomed houses which could be used, 
if required, as private residences. 

At the conclusion of the arguments, his lordship, 
in giving judgment, said what the defendants were 
building and proposed to build was an ordinary 
eight-roomed house on each plot, and without any 
knowledge of the purpose for which these erections 
were to be used, he should say that they answered 
in every respect the description of a private 
dwelling house. It looked as though the architect 
had purposely designed the buildings in this way in 
case their erection should be stopped and so that 
they might, if necessary, be at any time used a$ 
private dwelling houses. What the plaintif really 
complained of was the proposed use of these build- 
ings, but that was not the relief asked for by the 
notice of motion. He thought that no case for an 
interim injunction had been made out. and in his 


| 


opinion the motion failed. 


The motion was accordingly dismissed. 


ACTION BY A BUILDING OWNER AT 
FOLKESTONE, 


MR. JUSTICE BYRNE, in the Chancery Division, 
on the 4th inst., had before him the case of Lord 
Radnor z’. the Gordon Hotels, Ltd., an action by the 
plaintiff against the defendants, the lessees of the 
Hotel Métropole at Folkestone, to restrain the erec- 
tion by the defendants of barriers across the road 


running on the western side of the hotel from the 


Leas to the Sandgate-road, whereby the plaintiff, 
his lessees, and tenants of the Jand adjoining, were 


obstructed in the free use for all purposes of the 
existing roadway. The plaintiff also complained of 
a nuisance caused by the defendants in allowing 


unconsumed smoke from the chimney-shaft of the 
hotel caused by furnaces and appliances used for the 
heating and electric lighting of the hotel The 
plaintitf also further complained that the defen- 
dants, in breach of a covenant in their lease, had 
kept no boxes of flowers or evergreens, or any work 
of an ornamental character, on the flat roof of the 
engine-house. The main dispute in the case was a8 
to the barriers, which the plaintiff said were a 
violation of the whole building scheme of his 
estate. 

At the conclusion of the arguments his lordship 
allowed the plaintiff 40s. damages on the claim for 
nuisance caused by the smoke, nominal damages 
being only asked for under this head. With regard 
to the second head of claim, as to the alleged breach 
of the covenant to place boxes of flowers or evef- 
greens, &c.,on the roof of the engine-house, his lord- 
ship thought that the defendants had, before action 
brought, complied with the terms of the covenant, 
and refused to award the plaintitf any damages in 
respect of this. On the other part of the claim, as 
to the barriers which the defendants had erected 
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his lordship was of opinion that there was nothing 
in the lease to prevent the de endants from putting 
up the barriers they had erected, and the plaintiff's 
claim to restrain them accordingly failed, 
udgment accordingly. 

Mr. Levett, K.C.,and Mr. Davenport appeared 
for the plaintiff ; and Mr. Warmington, K.C., and 
Mr. Kirby for the defendants. 


~ 


ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE—SMALL 
DAMAGES. 


MR. JUSTICE JOYCE, in the Chancery Division on 
the 4tn inst., delivered judgment in the case of 
Avery and Wolmerson v. Lewis, briefly reported in 
last week’s issue of the Builder. 

This was a light and air case having reference to 
premises in New Cross-road, S.E., the plaintiffs 
alleging that the new building, which the defendants 
had erected, materially diminished the light to two 
windows at the rear of their premises, such lights 
being ancient. They claimed a mandatory injunc- 
tion and damages. The defendant denied that the 
plaintiffs’ light had been materially or substantially 
interfered with. 

The expert witnesses called on behalf of the 
plaintiffs were Messrs. J. Webster, Forbes, and 
Downes; and on behalf of the defendants Messrs. 
E. A. Gruning, Sidney Goss, Bruce Dawson, H. W. 
Page, and W. Wall. 

The facts of the case sufficiently appear from the 
judgment. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said this was 
an action in respect of the obstruction, or the 
alleged obstruction, of the access of light to two 
windows in the plaintiffs’ offices, windows which 
were 4 ft. 3 in. in height and 3 ft. in width, and the 
sill of which was 7 ft. 2 in. from the ground. The 
windows looked due east, and at right angles to the 
wallin which the windows were placed. A little 
to the south was a high building which, no doubt, 
very much obstructed the light to these windows. 
There was, however, no lateral obstruction, but 
practically when you came to examine the plans 
and sections he thought the access of light 


to those windows was, except by the building 
to the south, practically unobstructed. The ob- 


struction the plaintiffs complained of was in 
the shape of a building only 5 ft. 6 in. away 
from the wall in which the windows in 
question were placed. The building contain- 
ing these windows was leased in July, 1887, 
for a term of sixty years, of which there were 
about forty-four years still to run at a rent 
of 601 a year. In 1802 this lease was 
assigned to the plaintiffs a firm of solicitors, 


who used the room in which the lights men- 


tioned were, asthe private room of the partners, or 
one of them. The defendants proposed building in 
Ig0I, and the plaintiffs were informed that the 
building was to be erected in such a manner as 
would not interfere with their lights. On October 24 
the building was commenced, and on November 6 the 
plaintitfs, as they said, knowing nothing about it 
before, discovered the wall of which they complained 
being built up 54 ft. away from the wall in which 
their windows were. That was on November 6, 
and at 2.45 p.m. on that day this wall, which was 
parallel to the wall in which the plaintiffs’ windows 
were placed, was up to the level of the sill of the 
windows. In the course of the afternoon the 
building proceeded, and about 5 o'clock on that day 
the wall was up to 3 ft. 8 in. above the level of the 
sill of the plaintiffs’ windows, as shown on 
the plans. His lordship, having explained the 
defendants’ plans and sections, said he had 
not the slightest doubt in his own mind that 
the defendants’ building as originally intended to be 
erected would have been a very serious obstruction 
to the access of light to these two windows, and he 
thought the wall as it had been raised was a material 
obstruction to the access of light to the same win- 
dows. In that state of things, the defendants gave 
an undertaking that nothing further should be done 
for some time and without forty-eight hours’ notice, 
but on November 13 the architects of the defendant 
wrote to the architects of the plaintiffs a letter upon 
which stress had been placed. That letter said that 
Mr. Lewis, the defendant, had instructed them to 
inform the plaintiffs architects that though he did not 
admit that the building as originally intended would 
damage the plaintiffs’ property, he hoped to meet 
their wishes to keep the wall down as far as possible 
to within 7 ft. above the existing floor. The letter 
went on tu state that they proposed to start on this 
part of the building on the Friday. A sketch plan 
not drawn to scale, with these suggestions 
was given. His Lordship thought the detendant'’s 
Proposed building would have been an obstruction 
as to the access of light to the plaintiffs’ windows. 
This letter from the defendant's architects to the 
plaintiffs’ architects did not ask for any reply. It 
was simply a notice by the defendant’s architects of 
what they intended to do. On the next day the 
plaintiffs’ architects wrote in reply that they had 
seen their clients, and they were not prepared to 
accede to the proposition contained in their letter, 
and they would, therefore, be compelled to have re- 
course to the courts to enforce their rights. His 
Lordship could see nothing improper in that letter. 
But there was a subsequent letter which, to his 


Lordship’s mind, was a very important one~—a 


letter of November 15 from the defendant himself 
to the plaintiffs. He said that his offer through his 
architects, which was written to avoid litigation, 
having been declined, he withdrew it. He said he 
did not intend to build the wall opposite the 
plaintiffs any higher, and he left them to take 
any steps they liked. In his Lordship’s opinion 
the first sentence as to the offer: was a misstate- 
ment, and was written under a misapprehension. 
There was no offer in the letter written by the 
defendants’ architects to the plaintiffs’ architects, 
but merely notice of what they intended todo, On 
November 16 the writ in the action was istued. In 
his Lordship’s opinion at that time a serious and 
real obstruction of the access of light to these win- 
dows was threatened, and this action was perfectly 
justified. Then notice of motion was given of an 
interim injunction, and it came on at the end of 
November, when an order was made, upon an 
undertaking given by the defendants that the action 
was to be set down for trial without. pleadings, the 
defendants undertaking not to obstruct a greater 
angle of light measured from the centre of 
the windows of the plaintiffs’ offices than was 
obstructed by the defendants’ wall as it then 
stood, That undertaking had been complied 
with, On December 3 notice of trial was 
given, and his Lordship was of opinion that 
notice of trial was properly given. He might 
observe that there had never been any applica- 
tion to pay the plaintiffs’ costs. Afterwards the 
defendants took down the wall as it stood at the 
time of the commencement of the action, and they 
completed the building as shown on the plan. In 
his Lordship’s opinion there was no question of 
law to be decided in this case at all—it was merely 
a question of fact. The only real question was 
whether the obstruction was sufficient to entitle the 
plantiffs to relief. As the law stood at present, it 
was vety difficult to say whether the obstruction 
created by the defendants’ building was “ sufficient,” 
“material,” and “substantial,” so as to entitle the 
plaintiffs to relief. Sometimes it had been laid down 
that it must be a sensible obstruction, but the diffi- 
culty was they had no definition of what was 
meant by “ sensible,” “substantial,” and “ mate- 
rial.” No rule had been laid down which 
enabled him to say on which side of the line 
the obstruction might be. The court had to do the 
best it could to lay down a line of what was 
“material” and what was not. He must say that 
looking carefully at the plans and sections he should 
have expected the witnesses to say that there was 
material obstruction. Of the witnesses called on 
behalf of the plaintiffs, the plaintitfs themselves 
were really the best witnesses to speak to the 
obstruction, they being constantly in the office. He 
saw no reason to disbelieve the plaintiff's evidence, 
which said that the light had been materially 
diminished and that the room was not so. convenient 
for business as it was before the defendants’ build- 
ing was erected. The defendants’ witnesses 
admitted there was a difference but said it was 
merely immaterial or theoretical. Mr. Webster, 
whom one saw frequently on these cases, said that 
the light was substantially diminished and he saw 
no reason to disbelieve his evidence. Dealing 
with the defendants’ expert witnesses his lord- 
ship, referring to Mr. Griuning’s evidence, 
said that he had advanced views which it was im- 
possible for him to accept. He said that there was 
no material obstruction so long as there was sufti- 
cient light left for ordinary purposes. Mr. Bruce 
Dawson said there was no substantial obstruction, 
though there was theoretical obstruction. The 
defendant’s witnesses generally did not ideny there 
was obstruction, but they strove to minimise the 
extent of its importance. Well, it was on all this 
evidence that he had to come to a conclusion, and 
the conclusion he had come to was that there was a 
sensible and material obstruction to these two 
windows, especially the northern one—not very 
great, but still sufficient to maintain the action. The 
defendant appeared to him to have gone a little too 
He Ought he, in these circumstances, to order the 
detendunt to pull down ? Although he thought there 
was sensible or material obstruction, still it was a 
small act, seeing the circumstances under which 
the building was erected, and kept within the 
undertaking of the defendant when the order was 
made on November 29. In these circumstances he 
had come to the conclusion that he ought not to 
make a mandatory order. Ought he to send the 
case to a Master for an inquiry as to damages ? He 
thought not, because if he sent it to a Master the 
costs of that inquiry would exceed the sum he 
thought would cover the damage to the plaintitfs. 
The order he made was that the defendant should 
pay the costs of the action, and he awarded the 
plaintiffs 10}. damages. l 
Judgment accordingly. 
Mr. Hughes, K.C., and Mr. Humphreys were 
counsel for the plaintiffs ; and Mr. Younger, K.C., 
and Mr., Jolly for the defendant. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 
ERRATUM.—In No. 19,061, p. 222 ante, “up” 
should have been “ tip.” 
19,198. — LIFTING-TACKLE: B. Wesselmann. — 
Enlargements at the lower ends of the strap of a 


screw lifting-tackle contain fixed, and either hollo 

or solid, rods which, together with cross-bars, con- 
stitute a framing for the worm-shaft, the rods are 
secured by screwing, or with cottars, or by causing 
their middle portions to fit into the enlargements, 
the straps being cut from a rolled bar of the section 
required. In another shape the frame is rendered 
detachable by the affixing of the enlargements to 
the straps with screws or by similar means, or the 
enlargements are fashioned upon separated pieces 
welded on to the strap the worm-wheel shaft being 
taken by the thickened welds ; an extension of one 


of the cross-bars provides a guard for the chain- 
wheel. 


19,206, — IMPROVEMENTS IN  LIFTING-JACKS: 


W. H. Brenton.—A lever, which should have a U- 
section, is pivoted in the head of an adjustable 
standard and carries a pawl which, under normal 
conditions, a spring retains in engagement with 
teeth in the head of the standard, close to the 
handle of the lever is another lever for disengaging 
the pawl which is joined ta it by a rod. 


19,220.—A SUPPORT FOR ELECTRICAL LAMPS: 


H. Hirst and F. H. Collings.—The case of a coupling 
for pendants and other fittings consists of two 
halves, of which one is fashioned with a projecting 
rim or lip, and the other witha screw-thread or 
projecting pins that will engage with a connecting- 
ring having bayonet slots or being correspondingly 
screw-threaded ; within the casing are placed insu- 
lators that are pierced for the connecting wires, and 
are fitted with contact-plates and spring-plungers, 
the relative turning of the parts is prevented by 


means of pins and slots in the insulators and the 


two halves of the casing. 


19,264.—TREATMENT OF SEWAGE AND FOUL 


WATERS: D. Cameron, F. F. Commin, and A. F. Mar- 


fin.—In order to intercept road grit the inventors 
furnish hinged guide boards for the grit-chambers, 
so that the floating solids in the stream of sewage 
shall be confined to a narrowed passage, which 
should not be wider than the sewer. Pierced or 
slotted wells or shafts, fitted with valves, serve to 
draw liquid from the grit-chambers before the 
removal of their contents, and fixed boards or 
floats may be employed instead of the hinged 
boards. For supplying sewage to a filter or bac- 
terial bed are furnished castings or funnels, mounted 
upon shafts carried upwards from the floor of the 
bed, and connected to one another with supply- 
channels that can be drained by means of a pipe 
set in communication with a container wherein 
heavy matters will be deposited. 

19,208.—FLUSHING APPARATUS: F. Wangelin.— 
A rocking arm, weighted at each of its ends, con- 
trols the inlet-cock ; a siphon that communicates 
with the discharge-pipe is set within the compart- 
ment in which one of the weights will operate, and 
it will be started, normally, by the current of the 
flush, so as to empty the compartment, whereupon 
the weight will descend to open the inlet. The 
siphon, however, will not be started, nor will the 
inlet become opened, in the event of the cistern 
being emptied by a slow leakage. A float working 
within the compartment may, upon occasion, be 
fitted on to the rocking-arm. 

19,320 —A PREPARATION FOR BRAZING PUR- 
POSES: L. Alpe.—Instead of borax, a composition is 
prepared of boracic acid—85 parts, chloride of 
barium—>5 parts, cryolite—s parts, and graphite—5 
parts. 

19,327.—-SCREW-UNIONS FOR PIPES: G. Chisholm. 


—Metallic pipe unions are stamped, cut, and pressed 


out of sheet-metal. The end of a round blank 
that has been cupped is perforated, and the resultant 
tube is pressed, with certain specified tools, so as to 
form a rounded shoulder upon it ; then, having been 
placed in another die, it is pressed with a top-tool 
into the necessary shape, and a screw-thread is cut 
on the shoulder, the male portion of the union being 
similarly prepared, a screw collar is fashioned out 
of a perforated cup, and shapened—the two parts 
thus constitute a union ready for use. 

19,37L—AN ELECTRICAL SWITCH: E. Norris. 
Electro-magnetical means of opening the armature 
circuit in cases of over-load and under-load are 
adapted for the starting-switch of a shunt-wound 
motor. A dipper mounted upon a pivoted arm dips 
into some semi-conducting liquid within a box, a 
weight which an electro-magnet keeps down tends 
to turn the arm. For under-load only a single 
winding is fitted for the magnet, but for over-load 
as well as under-load a compound winding is 
employed. 

19,392.—-A CEMENT: K. Miller —For use in 
making fine castings the inventor devises an admix- 
ture of calcium, sulphate, and a saturated solution 
of magnesium sulphate compounded with burned 
magnesia. F 

19,397--A METHOD OF FASTENING CASEMENTS, 
Winpows, &c.: E. H. Stodart.—To the inner sash 
of a window is secured a socket that provides a 
bearing for a bolt to be drawn back with a spring, 
there are projections at one end of the bolt and a 
knob on its other end, the bolt will pass through an 
opening in a socket upon the other sash, and—for 
fastening purposes—it is forced through the open- 
ing, turned through go deg., and then drawn back 
by means of the spring in order that it may engage 
with a recess fashioned in the socket on the latter 
sash. 

19,420.—SPIGOT-AND-SOCKET JOINTS FOR CLOSET 
Pyes: N. E. Cooke -—The basin of the closet is 


socketed in the trap in the ordinary manner, 


order that it shall not be tilted forwardsa projection 
that will engage with a catch on the trap is fashioned 
parts being locked with a 
wooden wedge. A ground conical joint may also be 
used, and the trap may be flanged and bolted on to 
the basin, or, otherwise, the projection may con- 


upon the basin, the 


stitute a Hange around the basin. 
19,440.—MECHANISM FOR FLOAT VALVES : 
Cruickshanks and A. Scrivenor.—In order that 


working level may be adjusted whilst a full range 
for the opening and closing movements is obtained, partitions, ceilings, and so on, are mould 
is set to | pressure from an admixture of plaster of Paris, 


a rotatory valve, or a flat or tubular slide, 


work in or upon an adjustable sleeve or port-face. 


The specification includes several forms of the in- 
hich is available for controlling the water | oak sawdust, fifteen parts; and shavings or horn 


vention, w 


level in, and the feed of water to, tanks, vats, 


boilers, and similar vessels. 
19,484.—AN EXPANSION JOINT FOR PIPES : 


Wills.—An expansion and gastight joint, which is sandpaper. 
licable to | or distempered, and the joints be filled with plaster. 

ing that | They are also available for temporary structures, in | Models,” by Mr. Percival Marshall, Chairman 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Sterveyors.—Paper 


described as being particularly app 
pedestal closets, has an elastic packing-r 
lies above two other rings of asbestos, 
material, by which means it is not 
action of sewage or of sewage gas. 
secure the gland to the socket. 
19,485.—A METHOD OF VENTILATION: 
—In the case of certain confined spaces—as, 


liable to 


instance, a room containing a set of fermenting | drum is moved towards the left a friction-disc, or a : . : 
vats—the air is drawn by exhaustion through shafts | positive clutch, upon the drum will engage with a PE Lai oe Engineers. —Conversazione at the 


fitted with filters and non-return valves, and thence, 
after having been passed over either warming 
rated and | the engagement of clutches on the drum with 


cooling pipes, is conveyed through perfo 


movable partitions into the room. The air is next corresponding stationary clutches. 


conveyed through funnel-shaped mouths to 


exhaust vessel with which the vats are in communi- 


cation. — 
19,515.—TREATMENT OF WOOD: G. F. 


—A solution for preserving wood and rendering 


fireproof consists of b>rax—Io parts, sulphate 


ammonia—4o parts, and boric acid—about 6 parts. 
The wood may be steeped in, or sprinkled or coated 


with the preparation. 


19,525.—AN APPLIANCE FOR USE IN GEODETI- 
CAL MEASUREMENT: F. Deinert.—The inventor 
furnishes means of a ready correction of variations 
in the length of a steel measuring-tape arising from 
After the tape has 
been laid along the ground (and, by preference, 
clamped to a rail), one end and a corresponding 
screw-adjusted carrying-block are joined together 
with a spring balance, which, at a chosen degree of 
temperature, imparts a certain amount of normal 
tension to the tape; but when the length of the 
tape becomes altered through a change of the 
ng block will 
move the block until the balance indicates twice the 
amount of aiapiacemen: from pora je a habia 
has been caused by the variation. e reading of | Beaton on “Glas : A É 
deviation from the normal tension is signalled to the x n “Glasgow International Exhibition, rgor 


changes of the temperature. 


temperature, the screw of the 


operators along a second wire. 


19,548. 
ohnson.—For facility of repair in the case of 


combined rotatory table machine and cam, or of a 
similar press, theinventor makes the pug-mill shaft 
in two flanged parts, to be bolted together, and also 

Due pro- 
vision is made for rotating the mould-table inter- 


mittently, and Jevers join opposite plungers to one 
á it be lifted to expel the 


brick as the other is being lowered by the clay 
A cam-worked 


lever removes the brick from the table to the press, 
where the brick is compressed between plungers of 
which the lengths can be adjusted and which are 


joined with vertical rods. S 


makes the barrel in two or more parts. 


another whereby one w 


impelled through the ug-mill. 


19,566.—SAFETY - APPARATUS FOR LIFTS : 


McInroy.— 
automatica 


collapsible doors. 


catch or 


of a plate upon the cage, th 


spring, keeps 
serve to balance, 
and one of them com 


catch will engage with the weights, and not with 


the door, to the free end whereof, or to a lazy-tongs 


extension, the weights are joined. 

19,575-—A CONTRIVANCE FOR USE WITH HOISTS 
AND LIFTS: F. G. Childs.—Prongs upon a bar are 
secured to endless ropes around pulleys at the top 
and bottom of the well, so as to constitute a series 
of swinging platforms. Each platform has rollers 
that engage with guides, and there are bars that can 
be turned into the well, upon which articles can be 


laid. g, — IMPROVEMENTS IN PLIERS : R. Hollweg. 
Grooved linings, either fixed or removable, are 

rovided for the jaws of the pliers, and are made of 
brass, copper, lead, wood, &c., as may be most suit- 


for the work. 
gare A COMPOSITE MATERIAL FOR BUILDEFS 


Use: £. Bushman.—The compound is made up of 


or some such | the place of iron, wood, or brickwork. 
Studs or bolts | F. Lobnits—A handle which is cranked on to a ring 
A. Meyer. | chain-drum, which runs loosely upon the driving- 


Lebioda. | forated floor, and similarly placed flues or grooves | Mr. S. 


— BRICK - MOULDING MACHINERY: F. 


The apparatus is intended to effect an 
1 closing of a well-door as the cage 
goes away, and is adapted to vertically-closing and 
vertically-hinged doors, as well as to horizontally- 
A door after the first-named 
kind is held opened with a catch, upon one end of 
a lever, which will be disengaged by the other and 
curved end of the lever as it impinges against one 
or the other of pins affixed to the cage, otherwise it 
is contrived that the engaging faces of either the 
the door shall be so inclined as to have a 
tendency to become separated whilst the pressure 

at acts by means ofa 
the engagement inaction ; two weights 
in part, the weight of the door, 
es into play when the door is 
almost shut. Fora vertically-hinged door the lever 
is cranked. In the case of a collapsible door the 
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of borax, caustic potash, caustic soda, aluminium, Smith on ‘‘ Exeter Cathedral 


enough to form it into a thick paste. The material > : 
is specified as being adapted for fireproof and a ER 4pm. 
waterproof covering for ceilings and walls, for | Sessional meeting, 7 p.m. 
flooring and paving purposes, for baths, sinks, and | Leeds and 
80 OD. 
A. 19,608.—A COMPOSITE PLASTER FOR SLABS, 
the 


Students’ drawings. 


under | with demonstrations. 8 p.m. 


twenty-two parts; water, containing 5 per cent. Fripay, MARCH 14. 
of common salt, forty-four parts ; hair, four parts ; 


parings, fifteen parts. The sheets may be secured 
with cement, or be screwed or nailed on to woodwork, | Professor R. Elsey Smith on 
C. | and when placed can be bevelled and finished with 
Their surfaces can be papered, painted, 


* Sanitary 


ditions.” 7 p.m. 
Institution of Junior Engineers. 
Palace Hotel).—Paper on "The 


the} 19,639.—A WINCH FOR USE WITH DREDGERS: | by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A, 


—Mr. H. J. 


upon the boss of the drum enables one to move the Wires in Surveying.” 8 pm.- 


for | shaft to either the right or the left. When the SATURDAY, MARCH 15. 


fixed half-ring ; when it is moved towards the right | Presid i 
or | the drum will become coupled to the shaft through Tanke tie Chala J T OnE 


on ‘*Some Electrical Developments.” 


19,646.—KILNS FOR EARTHENWARE GOODS: 
F. R. W. Woodward and N. Collier.—Concentrical 
chambers are disposed under the removable per- 


an Officers). — Inspection at the Sewage Works, 


Surrey. m. 


it | which lead therefrom have intersecting radial flues 
of | which are conducted to the main fiue, an air-space 
around the main flue opens into passages whicb, 
with others over them, convey heated air to the 


7pm. 
eer! 


chimney-damper and opening a man-hole for cold 
air which will flow through the kiln in a direction 
contrary to that followed by the heating-gases and 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
February 19.—By G. 


thence through an aperture in the roof. Brinklow) 
AE Brinklow, Warwick.— Fourteen freehold cottages, 
Bar dae s. os ar (ie Speman PE eles bans 
t View House, f., p. .......5. EE ve as 
MEETINGS. February ar—By. Witisors ae (at Great 
Faipay, MARCH 7. ; a ny : 
Great Wakering, Essex.—New T Howard’ 
Architectural Association.—Mr. J. Miller on ‘The Villa, f., p. a ee eee 
Glasgow Exhibition.” 7.30 p.m. Great Wakering-st., freeho'd house and shop 
lee Sct wehitectuval Association. — Mr. and seven cottages, y-r. 53l. 1S. ss esseceeese 
F. E. P. Edwards on '‘ Elme’s Work in Liverpool.” 2, Olive Villas, f., y.r. 152. 128. Siéeaweasas 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 2, Alpha Villas, f., q.r. 152. 128. 2. ..scececeees 


Shoeburyness, Essex. —Grove-rd., Salvation Army 
hall and cottage adjoining, f., y.r. 364 ...... 

M February 24.—By GEO. BRINSLEY & Son. 
Chelsea.—33 and 35, Caversham-st., u.t. 40 yrs., 
g.-T. 4l. 105., yr. 60l.. TPOeP et ee tees OH eR OIOEE 

By Geo. Heap & Co. 

Dormans Park, Surrey.—The House by the Lake 
and 3 a. 2 r. 21 Poy Ép Do co ceccceeccccervcees 
Bath, Somerset.—Sion Hill, a perpetual yearly 
charge ol str seeemseeserecoesoossessecsroos 

May & PuiLrorT. 
ulse Hill, and $ a., u.t. 48 yrs., 


Dr. H. R. Kenwood on ‘‘ Elementary Statistics.’ p.m. 
Glasgow Architectural Crafismen's Society. Mi. W. 


8 p.m. e 
SATURDAY, MARCH 8. 
Royal Institution. — Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
“Some Electrical Developments” IV. 3 p.m. 
British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Visit to 
Messrs. F. W. Reynolds, engineers, Blackfriars-road. 


3 p-m. 

Hartley College Engineering Society (Southam ton).— 
Mr. R. H. Dyer on “ Domestic Sanitation.” 7 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit to 
Edinburgh and Leith Corporations new gasworks at 
Granton. 

Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Mr. D. L. Allan 
on “ Brittany.” 7 p.m. 

Architectural Association.—Third Spring Visit— 
Messrs. Derry & Toms’ new premises, rear of rer-119, 
Pomin High-street, by permission of the architect, 
Mr., F. E. Williams. 2.30 p.m. 


Monpay, MARCH 10. 

Surv Institution.—Paper by Mr. C. H. Bedells, 
entitled “ Notes on the Insurance of Buildings against 
Fire.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers).— 
Professor R. Elsey Smith on “ Building Materials.” 
7 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. J. D. Geddes, 
F.R.P.S. on “Photography Applied to Illustration and 
Printing."—II. 8 p.m. 

Clerks of Works Association.—Monthly meeting, Car- 


penters’ Hall. 7.30 p.m. 
Bristol Society of Architects.—Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke 


on “ Ancient Lights,” 8 p.m. 


2 


Brixton. —86, 


Streatham.—11, Lewin-rd., u.t. 85 yrs. gr. 
104, 10S., 

By Tuomas, Pever, & MILas. 
Dunkerton, Somerset.—The Cross Ways p.-h., 
and 10 a 0 T 4 pf, Yr sol. 35 : 
ILKINSON & SON. 


@eoavetO anne eeevseaterst OO Fe oe eeoree 


eeeeesereenre 


@eeeoaeee sere 


Bow.—190, Bow-rd. (S), c., y.r. 754 
d, Cry QF. TSA sesoease 


6L 6S., Denk os Roh ee eee ee. essoorseeooeseo 
By COCKETT & HENDERSON. 


Wanstead. —Sylvan-rd., Woodlands, f., Peso esos.. 
By C. W. Davies & Son. 

Bo ae Alma-st., u.t. 33 YTS, B-T. $4, Y.T» 

BOL. ac nccrne nr cone vccces Meer on eteavesscerees 

31, Alma-st. and 1, Nile-st. (S), u.t. 33 YTS» 8-F- 

gl. 155., YF. 532. 128 . 

31, Alma-st., u.t. 33 yrs.) B.T- §/. 58.) Yrs 384... 

43 to 5r (odd) and 63, Alma-st., u.t. 33 YTS., gT- 

12, 5$., Ye BIG. wc ceccaccescuces saae esos 

Hackney.—s and 7, Sylvester-rd. (S) ; also Cock 

Yard (stabling), f., Y.T. IIOL 12S... seeeeeseee 

1 to 4, Grove-buildings, f., y.r. 128% se .eeseere 

Highbury.—145, Petherton-rd., u.t. 478 ytS, 8 


TuESDAY, MARCH ıt. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Ofiicers).— 
Mr. J. Wright Clarke on ‘‘ Details of Plumbers’ Work.” 


7 p-m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Paper to be further 


discussed: ‘‘ Electrical Tracti Rail ” ; Jle Sap OE. TOC. veseccercccerreacs EE 
W.M. Mordey and Bernard M. Jenkin. pas 7 Mesi so, Leigh-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., B.r. 9l, er. 55h sone 
Instituticn of Electrical Enginesrs (Glasgow Section pec cre ry a Seymour-rd., u.t. 94 YTS, RT 
7? eže Eso ween eosvrasesnesan teense eoe¢ereneeet eee 


—*“ Note on a New Electro-Magnet for Use in Magneto- 


Optic Work,” by Professor A. Gray. 8 p.m. By DEBENHAM, Tewson, & Co. 


Hampstead.—8o, Fitzjobn's-av., area $ an acre, 
*) e eeteetaeeeeresevaseansaera see @ecovrscerteoe . 
By Frepx. WARMAN. 
Finsbury Park.—35, Woodberry-grove, u.t. 99° 
YTS., ZT. 162. 58., O.F. B52. oses weeeeeeeee Gee 
Highbury.—57, Leigh-rd., u.t. 57} yr&» B-T. 10l., 
e.r. 65 eoareovesece eeecnae cece oreecoes certs e 
By Fuccer, Horsey, Sons, & CASSELL 
(on premises). Z 
Esher, Surrey.—The Royal Mills (Esher Lino- 
leum Company), area 12 8. 2r. 38 P, fy ps +> 
By Messrs. SPELMAN (at Gt. Yarmouth). 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk.—2, King-st. (0), f» Pe 
172, King-st. (5), f., Y-T. 106/......+005 eeatan eee 
By J. Hart, BRIDGES, & Sons (at Masons 
Hall Tavern). : 
Southampton.—Melbourne-st, the Mill Tavern 
b.-h., area 2,150 ft., Ut. 442 yrs. gr. 74 108, 
with goodwill Pree TETELELE SIEL] 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12. 


, Architects Benevolent Society.—Annual General Meet- 
ing of the subscribers and donors, in the rooms of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The President, Mr. 
William Emerson, will take the chair at 5 o'clock. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Paper by Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown, entitled ‘‘Some Thoughts on the 
Dome as an Architectural Form.” 8 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Annual meet- 
ing. 7.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 13. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Adjourned dis- 
cussion on the following papers :—‘‘ Electric Shock, and 
Legislation thereon,” by Major-General C. E. Webber ; 
“ Electric Shocks,” by Mr. F, B. Aspinall; ‘‘ Electric 
Shocks at sos volts,” by Mr. A. P. Trotter. 8 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall (Free Lectures on 


esee orp oe sees 


Uses of En 


Loverrr & Sons (at 
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nn aaO 


but in | pulverised silica and flint, oxide of zinc, a solution | Matters connected with Building).—Prolessor T Roger 
a 8 p.m . 


; Institute of Sanitary Engi 7 
asbestos, water, and a quantity of silicate of soda camination and Literary Co aiee b ‘Sim Go 


xtraordi 
Election Committee, 5. Ge. 


Yorkshire Architectural Society. — 
Ernest Newton on ‘‘ House Building." eee Mr, 
Manchester Society of Architects. — Discussion où 


SHEETS, &C:C. W. T. Eustance and F. D. Colley.— Society for the Encouragement of the Fint Ast; 


Plates for general plaster-work, meny walls, | Mr. E. O. Sachs on “Artistic Electric ilna 


Architectural Association Discussion Section = 
H. C. Lander on “ Co-operative Homes.” sia 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures fer Sanita Oficeri) z 

+, e il i , 
struction and Planning: Soil and Local Physa om 
(Westminster 
gineering 

8 p.m. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. — Students’ i 
Deane, B.E., on “The Use of Tae Sy 


ce Hotel. Reception at ere Py tte 
y 


Royat Institution.—Right Hon. Lore Rayleigh, M.A., 
Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations H "Sanila 


Sutton, 


3 P 
Hartley College Engineering Society, Southampten.— 
W. Smitb on “The Microstructure of Steel” 


fire-holes ; the goods can be cooled by shutting tbe | SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


1,599 


RT}: 


a ir 


„$ 


MARCH 


8, 1902 | 


Coventry, Warwick.—22 to 25, 
(s). and six tenements in rear, f., y.r. 2494. 28 
19, Warwick-row, f., Pe ..cececescsceeee Seine 
By J. C. Pratt (at Hammersmith). 
Hammersmith.—3, Bridge-av., u.t. 404 yrs., g.r. 
ra.) ne errr re rr Tee 


Kensington.—13 and 14, Posten-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., 
gre 16., w.r. 93. 128. 2... Sales 

Fe 26.—By Broverr & TAYLOR. 
Weybridge, Surrey.— Windsor Walk, The Haven, 
u.t. 87 yrs.. B.r. 174, 108., e.r. Bod. 
Bloomsbury. —53, Gloucester-st., f., w.r. 123. 105. 
Forest Gate.—13 and 15, Khedive-rd., u.t. 82) 
YTS, B-r. TIl. 48-, €T. 564. occa ae 

i By Drew & Son. 
Richmond, Surrey.—10, ° Larkfield-rd., u.t. 764 
» gr. ee aoe mac Jae si wes Sales 
St. -on-Sea, Sussex. —Shorndenter., i.g.r. 
Deptford.—Watson-st., f.g.r. 4/., reversion in 
SIN YIS oscossosereceerese. ba aiin 

By Duncan & Kimpton. 
Clerkenwell.—36, Granville-sq., u.t. 514 yrs., g.r. 


9h, By 


eo 68 


yrs., gr. 352, with reversions from 2} to 73 
ga(alors)..... PETAN E wb aoas 

7 grave-rd., u.t. 35$ yrs., g.r. 104, Pe .... 
Bo a Belgrave-rd., ut. 354 ye oe. 20/., 
r. 2 bin E E E OH * Cone eeseeesesesese verse 
35A, Charlwood-st., u.t. 35$ yrs., g.r. 2}, y.r. 
7¥. TOG iss 0 sie 6 Sine. 0'0.b 80.6 dele 0 eee ce eeaoee eesee ane 
23, Moreton pl, u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. 84 108., y.r. 
via.—8, Wilton-st., wt. 19 f @eeeoe @eeeene 


1 Fe. 150, 
yr. 2300, .... cae saccade 


bas a E E E E E E r eeeenoeoeeenas 


eee eaneneeanese . 


B . 

De Beauvoir Tosa is. Ardleigh-rd., u.t. 22 
Mer YTS., BT. 64. 10S., y.r. god. T 

c 27. —By Anscombe & RINGLAND. 
St. John's Wood.—26, Norfolk-rd., u.t. 33 yrs., 
gr. rol, er. 652. .. 
_ By FAREBROTHER, Euis, & 
Woolwich, 


. P hin e a E E E E E E O E LE OE E 
fgir. 1o/., reversion in 46 yrs........ : 
By FIELD & SONS ope 
Southwark.—18 and 20, Southwark-st. (offices, 
warehouses, &c.), ute 41 yrs., g.r. 250/., Y.F. 


SCOR Cees net oaao Tee feseeeeve 


_ _ February 27.—By Hampton & Sons. 
faling Richmond rd., Sunnyside and March 
a yr. @eseet ange EEE ee seeetd e@eeene 
16 to 22 (even), Ranelagh-rd. ; 1, 2, and 3, 
Ran ; also Rose Cot- 
tage, f., yor. 254. 16S. 0... cee cc oe Ge snese da 
Gieta ene & Izarp. 
oI er-cres. abe e ols 
aL, er. 45h... we oe Diaa ae ‘ id ae : i : 
Š By Herring, Son, & Daw. 
oe atei, f.g.r. 524, reversion in 98 
MMnir-st., tgr, 282, reversion in 98 yrs... o.n... 
Stratford. —46 py . C. & T. Moore. 


Forest Gate.—Atherton-rd., a freehold. building 


sie, area 34550 ft., p. Eie Seas 
37 to 43 (odd), Haslemere-rd., u.t. 874 yrs., g.r. 
E Sh. 5$., W.P, 1232. 10S, eo ROCHORP ea emer eeowvereoees 
sea rN Gloucester-rd., u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 
yl. 4 © @uesneerecnses eeeunsecase eeenen 

By Nott, CARTWRIGHT, & ETCHES. 


Notting Hill.—r41, 143, and 145, Portobello-rd. 
ee YTS., B.r. 242.) Yok. 1308. cocecceees 
y Ramsay, WAINWRIGHT, & Co. 
Crouch Hill. —87, 'Shaftesbury-rd., ut 73 YIS., 
Sra ECE" YT A ree 
reen, — . 
lia en 1, Carlton-rd, u.t. 744 


Lincoln's Inn 


ees *3 ee Ñ. 
48 a RM a at ee 
By Seen & Sons. 
lelds.—Gate-st., The Sun p.-h. 
F. Lx.t. 100., reversion in 18h yrs. ...00, s is 
orest Gate.—70 to 76 (even), Studley-rd., f., w.r. 


eevesceeoanne 


O4 © eee ow eeaenereeGseoaeoenvnage 
137 Albany-st. (S), u.t. 134 yrs., 
ee Albany-st. (S), u.t. 134 ‘yrs, g.t. arl, y.r. 
Tornon Heath, Sarney. 26 and 6, Farnbamrd., 
fa yr. 594. 45. ERRET ETETETERE, Caaasnsocsososaoo 

y Futter, Moon, & FULLER (at Croydon). 
Croydon, —16, Campbell-rd., f., y.r. god. 
J ı Campbell-rd., f., e.r. 504. secos onoono vtoooeo 
29 St, Peter's-rd., fep €r. 522, 108. we ceecceseen 

A Borron, Smith, & Co. 
PS ay Oy i Ae Me A 
By C. RawLey Cross & Co. 


Kensington, —17, Cromwell-gr., u.t. 744 yrs., g.r. 
l, er. ss? 


eecsoe 


Blandford-rd., The Ferns, with yard and stabling 


ee unaene eeseeseaneea OO oa 


COOP weer er meen eeee ener ern terete seoeee 


Contractions 
fround-rent 


rental 


ware ; pl. fur place ; 


AY. lor avenue ; yd. fur yard. 


used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
und-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
old; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; 
; ut. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
i yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
ter. for terrace ; creo. fur crescent; 


e. for 


THE BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. | PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


*.” Our aim in this list 
average prices of materials, not n 
uality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those 
information, 
BRICKS, &c. 
£s. d. 
Hard Stocks .... 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles........ 196 4, 
Facing Stocks .... 212 o a 
hippers ...... 2 5 o i 
Flettons ...... cows I 8 o a 
Red Wire Cuts .. 112 0o ,, 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 o p 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing. 5 5 o i 
Best Blue Pressed .- 
Staffordshire .. 4 6 6° ,, 
Do., Bullnose .... 4 10 o ii 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 4 5 6 i 
GLAZED Bricks 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers...... 13 0 0 jò 
Headers ........ 12 O 0 ji 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats eveeen 17 O oO os 
Double Stretchers 19 o o si 
Double Headers.. 16 o o ši 
One Side and two 
Ends eerevsvvece 19 o Oo ” 
Two Sides and one 
OG ose veseee o o ji 
Splays,Chamfered, 
a ane Sheu ah 20 0 0 j 
t Dip t 
EE ipaa Ene 
and Headers .. 12 0 o ai 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ...... 14 0 0 ñ 
Double Stretchers 15 o o j 
Double Headers.. 14 o o 3 
One Side and two 
Ends ........ 1§ O O jì 
Two Sides and ọne 
End e.ne.. 15 0o o es 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Squints........ 14 O O m 
Seconds ity 
Whiteand Dipped 
alt vw. 200 i 
S. 
Thames and Pit Sand ...... és 
Thames Ballast ...... cee ere 


Best Portland Cement ... aes 


charge for sacks. 


who make use of this 


is to give, as far as possible, the 


y the lowest. 


bY) 
os 


1 iz 6 per 1,000 alongside, in river. 


railway depét. 


less than best. 


7 3 per yard, delivered. 


o 


o 
. 32 0 per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 


Nore.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


Grey Stone Lime............ 118. od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 26s, 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


s. d 
Ancaster in blocks .... 
Bath i seen 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 
Reer in blocks .... 
Grinshill <i ee 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 
2 
2 


. 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Red Corsehbill bs 
Closeburn Red Freestone 
Red Mansfield ; 
Hard York in blocks .. 


7 
8 
6 
1 10 
2 
4 
5 
3 


2 4 
2 10 


Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 


” 
33 
LE 
9? 
oe 
a” 
9 
38 
9 
39 


1 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depôt. 


landings, to sizes s.d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 2 8 per ft. super. 
at rly. depôt. 
ji ie 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 p i 
j F 3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 3 » i 
; ; 2 in. self-faced Ditto o 94 ,, i 
Ho n Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
deld. rly. depot. 
ii » 6in. sawn both 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
, deld. rly. depôt. 
n ” » 3in do, I at yy rT) 
SLATES. : 
in. in. Zs d. 
20 X 10 best blue Bangor..12 © oper 1000 of 1200 at ry.dep. 
s» best seconds ,, 11 10 0 9 j 
16X 8 best » 6150 is i 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 
oc oe oe II 5 Oo n’ ” 
16 x8 best bluePortmadoc 6 o o ii ‘i 
20x10 best Eureka un- 
fading green.... 12 2 6 si j 
16x 8 n ” 7 5 9 ” n 
20x 10 permanent green ro 5 o 5 3 
16X8 rT) ry) § 17 6 ” ” 
TILES 
' s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles..q4z 6 per 1,-00, at rly. depot. 
Hip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. is a 
Best Broseley tiles .......- 48 6 per 1,000 i is 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. zi i 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 pert,ooo „ » 
Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 O p P ii 
Hip tiles ...... cee eee 4 o per doz ʻi n 
Valley tiles .escecceeas 3 PP j oe 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,000 w. OM 
Hi tiles eooeee nner eorse 4 1 per doz. T) ” 
Salies Lles 2 aes 2 8 r ” ” 
WOOD. 


Buitpinc Woop.—YRLLow. 
At per standard. 


by 9 in. and 11 In....e0ee 


Deals: best 3 by 9....- Apes one i 
Battens : best 24 in. by 7 in. and 8 in., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 1n..... 


Deals: best 3in. by 11 in. and 4in. £ s. d. 
14 10 0 
13 10 O 


10 10 O 


s. d 


100 
15 0 o 


15i 1% 
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wooD. 


Battens : best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6 .. 


Deals : seconds ........ 
Battens: seconds ........seseeses 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. .. 
ria by 4}bin, and 2 in by 5m... 
Foreign Sawn - 
1 in. by rp in. by rein. ......6- 


in. (TESS EES EE] (EKEK ESS EEEE EE] 
Fa timber : Best middling Danzig 
or Memel (average specifica- 


tion) ccsccccecceccsccseccsers $10 09 500 
Seconds ....-sseccesrerereeees 4 5 9 410 °0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 i0.).... 3 12 6 315 o 

Ena r a 215 © 300 
itch-pine tim Py Foner ies oo 310 0 

p Joes. Foor. At per standard. 
White : First yellow deals, 

Zin. by 12 in. ....00 ce eeeee .. 22:00 2300 
in. by gin. ........eseeeees 20 O O 31 O 0 
ttens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 16 10 o 18 o o 

Second yellow deals,3 in. by 11 in. 18 0 0 20 0 0 
i ji 3in.by gin. 1610 0 1810 o 

Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. Jin 13 0 0 14 0 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

and 9 iM, .eesessesreeeseesees I4 O O 1510 0 

Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7in. 1110 0 1210 0 

Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 

Dy 11I. ...ccecccscccsceesss 20 OO 22 0 0 
Do. jin. bygin............5 I7 00 18 0 oO 
Battens...-...ccsscee cone seces . 1300 1400 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. b 

Ce gl eee an esesesseses.s I5 0O 1610 0 

Do. 3 in. by gin. ............ 13 IO O 1410 0 
Battens............00% os e.. IX 0 O 12 000 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

AL iMe...c. cece ccs racseees IZ IO O 1310 O 

Do. 3in. by gin. .........066 12 O O 13 0 0 

(ONS eeneg En . I0 0 O 800 
White Sea and Petersburg :— | 
First white deals, 3in. by 11 in. 14 O O 15 0 @ 

i a » gin. by gins 13 0 o 14 00 
Battens....... peseetiesdesevcee IE OO 12 0O 
Second white deals 3 in. by rrin. 13 0 0 14 o è 

Pe ji » 3in.bygin. 12 Oo 0 1300 

Ba ie » battens...... 910 O 1010 O 

Pitch-pine : deals ...... cecccseses 16 00 Boo 
Under 2 in. thick extra ........ O10 0 4 0 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 32 O © 3310 0 

Broads (12 in. and up)........ 2 o oO more. 

Oddments .......sceecsesees 22 OO 24 0 O 
Seconds, regular sizes ........06 2410 O 2610 0 

Yellow Pine Oddments ......... » 20 00 22 00 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. o 3 6 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak s— 

Larges per fy cube Gebeeauccwe o2 6 e300 
Small ; Wen | ale etra o 2 3 o2 6 
Wainscot Oak Lo s, per ft. cube.. o 50 o5 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

inch ......sesssseeoosesesoe. O O 7} vo. ao 8 
ł in. do. 0O. c.oo (e) Q 7 ° e 

Dry Mahogany— 
Hondúras. Tabasco, per ft. sup. 

AS Inch voice vasess Sauris .. 00 O oii 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 

INCH: 45555 Gee tay er ere o 1 6 Oo 200 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
as inNCh .....ssesesssesessoees O OIO OITO 
Teak, per load .............. woes 16 00 #2000 
American Whitewood Planks— 
Per ft. cube......... E eas o o 3 6 
Prepared Flooring— Per square, 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
SDOC nerna Pea a saan ewe 013 0 0 16 6 
1 in. by 7 ia. yellow, planed and 
matched ......--....6 sig wae 013 6 017 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched sa-scceseee seeded en o 1s o I O O 
6 in. at 6d. per square less tban 7 in. 
ı in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
shot ......+00- eer ee on 0 o12 6 
1 in, by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched ........ saat each oe OIL Ó O13 6 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched .....-ceecceees ..... O13 6 ois 6 
6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
1a kondon, o delivered 
way Vans, per ton. 
Lsd £s d. 
Rolled Stee! Joists ordinary sections 6 2 6 7 2 6 
Compound Girders » . 7176 817 6 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections .......- eee ee eees 717 6 B17 6 
Flitch Plates ........- Sud WRG ES 5 o 815 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns 700 800 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
\RON— Zsa £58. d. 
Common Bars.....0ee-sseeceers 8 0 o 810 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 

merchant quality .........+.. 810 0 900 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars” .. 1010 0 «+ -> 
Mild Steel Bars........... .... 900 9 10 O 
Hoop Iron, basis price.......... 9 5 0 915 0 

`j » galvanised.......... 16 o o . 8 
(* And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 

Sheet Iron, Black.— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g.........5 I0 00 œ © o 
i op è tO24B s... IF OO >» œ o 
n »» ¢026g......... 1210 O © © > 

Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality.— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20g...... ceeccseeess 1210 O © è oè 

T » 22g.and 24g. 13 0 o . . o 
i n ga. ..... 1600 >œ = > 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g.......+- 16 10 o . . œ 
ʻi i a2g.and24g. 17 0 o e e 
s f 20 E 13 to o . >. 


At per standard. 
4 $. d. £ i. d. 
010 o less than 


7 in. and 8 ia. 
1 o olessthanbest 
© 10 O ppn 
9 10 o 
9 9 0 


o 10 o more than 


| See also puge 251. 


— a 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, 


COMPETITIONS. 
j 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, Fotin okai 
Proposed Public Offices .. vacegtres Se PCC TORE ETEERFE Soesenar Aldershot LA D. C. welovecee oer 1004.. 754.. and 50i. Ce n a a ets sss eeeaeressras ans Mar. 9 
Twenty-five Houses ..,...c.sccsscsssseesssccsssaseess sessosseo | Coleraine (Ireland) TOW. A | DOL MING: BOL, sca nsseves T qetervioneieiiad., | April 
“Market Hall and Shops EAR bub pveeuee sceeers Oldham Corporation ones RETTILI 50L, 30i., 204. 000 000 000000 208 core eGO OOHRS Ob ERere. VOesOeeeeeseeeseesorsseneveesioees,. | May 
CONTRACTS. 
a a nn a a a ce Se ss cee Re SE 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by pendent 
“Supply of Articles and Execution of Works ........... | Stepney Borough Council ......... . | Council’s Engineer, 15, Great Alfe-street, oy nioohapel; ba eases | Mar. 10 
8u ply of Railway Wagons .. eeeboesteon PECK SHE CHeEPEEHe ee Cambrian Ral) ways Company setor Locomotive, &c., Superintendent, Oswestry Oheoooeteooboeo LLET TIT TITT Mar, ll 
Additions to Farm House, Delgaty, NN. : C E S, J. Duncan & Son, Architects, Turriff .........sssccesccsssscsssssecseesecoeese do, 
Street Works, Back Langley-terrace, &c. Annfield Plain U.D.C. . .....| T. J. Trowsdale, Surveyor, Annfield Plain ........... sabansssseeveaiaren do, 
Warehouse, Ardmore Dist lley, Eennethmont, N.B] oc. (cei C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgin ....... ..scccsscs-ocssecceees ++ “sevsseeceeeepeerees do, 
Sewage Outfall Works, Friar West Bromwich Town Council....| A. D. Greatorex, Civil Engineer, Town Hall West proeawieh sa do 
Additions to the Station Hotel, PE soph PE W. Buck, Architect, Ho m. KE Ot do. 
House, Northland-road, Londonderry Soi das seeavens a E. Buchanan, Architect, Castle-street, Londonderry .. sesiis do. 
Public Offices, &c., ADOTZArW.............ccccecceccooccsee. cece Ogmore & Garw U. D.C. .| 8. H. Stockwood, Post Office Buildings, Bridgend, errs er do, 
Additions to 65, St. John-street . Bridgewater Town Counci esiisa W, T. Baker, High-street Bridgwater ...... nee do. 
Additions to House and Shop, Prince-st. Bridlington Mr. G. Colley .......ceccccse woe. | J. Earnshaw, Architect, Wellington-road, Bridlington ... are si da, 
Street Works, Fitzwilliam-street, &c............. visye Rawmarsh U.D.C. . W. J. Petch, Surveyor, Council Offices, Bawmareh ERATE A do. 
*Filling-up and Levelling Meadow....... sececsvscessscceesee. | CUlham Borough Council . aoas Council's Burveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, 8.W.  .......00:0-scesesescoese. do, 
toneware Pipes ......... sececsececccececcsecce.eeee | HAMOnNtON U.D.C......0006+ s... | G. Eedes Eachus, Town Hall, Edmonton E do, 
Street Works, 8 ney-lane, ‘Hoh AA EA scqubaudsses E. Whitlock, Architect, 26, Scale-lane, Hull ..... wcssansbanvescesavicecss:|; MAF, 12 
House, Donovan Éstate, Cork ........ aaa ay: EE W. H. Hill & son, Architects, 28,8 uth Mall, Cork ...........| do, 

, West Park A EET ETLETTET TEITEI EITETIEET Hull Corporation oe e eee cice.s PP occonregnce J. H. Hirst, City Sarveyor, Town Hall, Hull COOORE DOS FOR ORES ECHESEDODOOS: do. 
Alterations to the Golden Lion Hotel, nen sadesa TPE A Stalker, Architect, 57, Highgate, Kendal. Deaeacesebexseerseccescictncd do. 
Surveyor’s Materials janes cs ..... Whiston R.D, C... se. | W. Goldsworth, Surveyor, Delph-lane Offices, Whisto bOne usss do, 
Rebuilding Mill, Pudsey .... aa a Pesan. Waterloo Mill Company... seovesee | Kendall & Bakes, Architects, Victoria-square, Leeds ...,..cccccse.| do. 

Metal, &c., Glasgow .. PE T Dumbarton County Council seo-coee-| H. Hutcheson, 113, Wellin -street, Glasgow........ laia do, 
House, Peet eeobres SC8eense Coot oegenerer #000 09d Fe8 OOOOH E CERREH COTE ER EOD eOs Warrington Corporation Co0 cae ente T. Beesley, Architect 28, Id-atreet. Warrington OO0E98 cootete eG ee: do, 
Wrought Iron Rallings.. TETTI] CORREO OEEOHoceeeregnnes BEree + Gos rt U. D. C. @eecee »»-o H. Frost, Surveyor, own Hali, Gos rt . 2OOCSC COC OOR OCR OE DERNeE do. 
Reservoir, Brown EBdqe...........:cseccscssseecssseecesseecoeseseee| SU» Helen's EEN Town Connell J.J. Lacklang, Eo neer, Town H 8t. Helen's... ssesodsunoenoss do, 
Road Wor POCO oer ree® 2GSOR*SEOe: Northwich CCC oo Cee naD EEE A. Fletcher, 16, W nnington-street, Northwich PCOS OER COCs LLULL IALT O do. 
Additions to. House, ‘Stabling, &c., Burgh- by-Sands... Mr. W. Tremble ..... sooces sossseossoese | JONNStONC Bros. Architects, Carlisle ...  ..........0.. siehenaseveens do. 

*Road sececsoecesecscossaccnssccrescoteseccesonececce coee-| _Kingeton-on-Thames ... .| Borough Surveyor, Clattero House, Kingston-on- Thames R do. 
Concrete Foundation A EES A E E EN geen and Hillingdon Gas Co. . The Engineer, Gas Works, Uxbridge .......00.....ccosccescececcogssscerceeses do. 
*Annual Contracts ...............00. Se E E NN wisham Borough Council ........| Council's Surveyor Town Hall, Catford .. E E E do. 
Schoolroom, Barnby Beccles PEE EEE SEE EE R. 8. Cockrill, Architect, Crossley House, Lowestoft a nds comp Mar, 1 
Chapel, Hopkinstown, Wales 5652s cacscsesscecsvasdieess so. see ceeses A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd eese] do. 
Creamery, fobercurry, Ireland... COMA ocgneetonpaenetesegcee® eee] = = Obtoppaooosas J. D Donohoe, Tobercurry ee sb. LOC RIT Ee KS PORCH OH COREE EDP SESTOCR SH OEEOOD OED do, 
Alterations to Hospital iglesia eer ose ovecescencesoeccecsece.cee.ee, Clones (Ireland) Guardians .........| R. Clarke, Workhouse, Clones .... TE do, 
Infirmaty ... ...e..en  nessoosooeueoss caccsustsencvedwes sesse] Stratford-on-Avon Guardians ..,.. | C. Smith & Bon, Architecte, 164, Friar-street, Reading isss TATR do. 
Granite Road Metal (2, 000 tons) ansees eoccisencusacivas Clare (Suffolk) R D.C. ..... sossesss.. | W. H. Carr, Surveyor, Clare. Suffolk . a o ev eieveds tas du, 
*Making-up South Croxted- toad, Dulwich... Borough of Camberwell .............| W. Oxtoby, Town Hall, Camberwell ..........00:08.cccessescosseessosee ose. do. 
*Paintiog & Cleaning, Western Fever Hospital, pallens Metropolitan Asylums Board ...... Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C sai eraseiebeususaciusodvacdatusssn tss do, 
*Visitor’s Room at Grove Hospital, Tooting .... R do. 0. dtu, 
Two Cottages, Pilton-street, Pita. ie oid A `” J. Thomas, Bull Hill, Pilton .. saosaesesaoosossososee] Mar. 1i 
Works at Wesleyan Chapel, Aberayron, Wales ies + teereees | Rey. J. Lloyd, Greenland-terrace, Aberayron... ee dO 
Water Supply Works, Danbury, zaf ae. | Cholmsford B.D.C. 1. ..ccssceseesenee | Je Dewhurst, Engineer, Avenue Chambers, Chelmstord . f do. 
Hotel, Blaengarw ...essssssserooo oseesessessessssssessecsesce | MP. J. Price.. P. J. Thomas, Architect, Bridgend .. vee seseris sees | Mar. 15 
Twenty Houses, Blairadam N. B... See S aay .. | The Fife Coal Company, Limited... Secretary, Fife Coal Company, Bowdenbenth ee do. 
Additions to 38, Regent-street, Swindon sivsaweeeseede’ | R. J. Beawick, Architect, 35, Mine Swindon... ‘as du. 
Bridge Works, Arnside Soss E EE Westmoreland R.D. ©... R. Dobson, Jasmine Cottage, Milnthorpe.. ....cccccesoe soes coccvceeses coe rg 


Bakehouse, 


Schools, Llanymynech, Wales eessossosssssssssessresesesse 
Granite Road Metal ota Ctntte CR eOE COKE SHOP SaGaseBentegts 
prone Materials, near Selby ... iedeeeuesecevebxsiseuney 
Cottage, Longtown, Cumberland ...........0-.0+00. ose 
Engine House, &c., Dale-street...........ssccceccosesccessaece 
Restoration of Chapel, North Barton. ET EA 
Road Metal (1,400 tons)............66 ceccsccecceecsecesces cee vee ; 
Additions to 198, Regent-street, Swindon...... ..... .... 


Boring, Great Ba dow .. eGeeee eeonee .senaeenen O80CE COR OO 
Road fetal, Heasle, Hull LAREI ELIET IEI @ePtaepecse af 
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AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
(Por some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, sce previous issues. ) 


osese | Rev. G. O. ‘Evans, Gardd, Llanymynech .0....sscccc ce ccc 

Stafford R. D.C. _ Laane eaaeo! W. Morgen, 4, Martin-street, Stafford 0 enen teeeeenen 
Riccall BR. D.C. .....0.cccce cesersreseeee E. Townend, 1, Abbe -place, Selby... .. ... Wie eines 

isisi J.J. Millican,- ‘Park Gate, Springfield, Graitney .. OEE 
Radcliffe U.D.C.. spn Gh iG WceP dba E : W. L. Rothwell, Engineer, Council Otfices, Radcliffe” bids segaeeres ors 
Trustees ...... sacccee S3. Dyer, Architect, ridlington Quay...... css. Gadisen eitea ra 
Bridlington Corporation .. ssnin As Mes Matthewman, Town Hall .... .. TE 
Mr. Hunter ..... err zt J. Beswick, Architect, Regent-street, Awindoa ar 
Messrs, G. Whitley & ‘gon .. Walsh & Nicholas, Architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax . 
Chelmsford B. D.C.  .......ccceeeceseeeee Je Dewannit, Engineer Avenne Chambers, Chelmstord .. 
Sculcoates R. D.C. .. eee | A Greaves, A urveyor, "Hessle — ai 
Haddington County Council... esas sey J. D. Watson, Council Offices, ‘Haddington .. eoe 00 ceree cease sce -eecee ot 


Shops, &c., Horton-strect, TA r a 


Water suppl Works Preston s N. B P 
*700 feet ine es Stoneware onpans, N.B.. ke. vecsecsesseese | Hornsey U.D.C... O IO Musil Lovegrove, Southwood- lane, Higbgate eae osoos sneer so- 
*Steel and Ironwork for Electric Car Shed .., .......... Manchester Corporation . __.. J. M. McElroy, 55, Plocadiliy, Manchester e osoo csccssss sesse: 
Alterations to Cottages, Farm Bulldings, &. Aslesbury Hista w pa Pani Charity Js Taylor, 2, Żomple-street, aba woot cee 
Street Works. CCCCCOEE SOPEd eesedoetere aabOore sen oor eee eveno Soeneconreereesercer a oz ann, v n neer, un ces, è evenoa sò 06 08 stoe 
Church, Waunllwyd_ ....ccccooes sooo PE S T J. Phillips, Cwm-road, Waunllwyd ... .......0.00 sesooseessesse sorso ssor»e 
Twenty-six Cattages,. Ebbw Vale, i CO wee | Mr. J. F. Jones .... . | B. J. Francis, Architect, Abergavenny... ... PA 
Additions to School, Quainton ......... Sera iii | Tatvury n pace & Sele Chai ity ie Sent Resco akon a nan isis EEN 
Granite Road Metai, near Burton-on-Trent .. EN utoury Gb VenesssSegvaveasas e obnall-street, Barton-on-Trent .., 2... -...0. 
Drainage Works . : seccecseocesces ecevseverecee.| Kirkheaton U.D, CG axa Erian ien aooaa Marriott & Son "Civil Engineers, Church-st. Chambers, Depar 
Cottage, Meadowfield, ‘near Durham cescocsssscceeces.e | Weardale Water Company... .| Askwith, Civil Engineer South. ‘road, Bishop Auckland... ai 
+Annual Contracts C ALILTTTILILII T OOO FOOHOE TOD OES CEC EER se Southgate U. e sea oreran rea rensce reese: C. G. Lawson, Couacil Offices, on Green, Nansa cee eee ees ad. Man 18 
*Rolled Steel Joists LALEK] LALAKI TELTETIEKTTETISTIKILIZINIEEZIETTETITTIEEE Oo. 0. 
*2,500 ards Sewers . CF OOO ree CEE HOEOECED cee eEdeeees POSS COCOOH CED SOR Eee do. do. 
Granite Road Metal scudecsaceinecdsdeencaleavesasebie Heo neieeaall RUShden (Northanta) U ve D.C... .| W. B. Madin, Engineer, Vestr Han, Rushden, Normani? sasoe do 
"Repairing Roads. TIKITE TITT 88 OF CHAE ree SEETOH EOD COE EHN SSD SOE DEDEDE ES Hornsey U, D.C a i ees E. J. Lovegrove, uthwood- lane, Highgate, N. OO ose cagere CSRs BHErE® do. 
Farmhouse, Ftynonwen, Wales... LLLI EI COP eee OPHCOR HOR FDEsEEeD D. T. Lane, Surveyor Wheat-street, Brecon SOCCSH HSS COE DARK Eg ECE eHEEDEDES do. 
*Making-up Roads 80st ands CHE THESE ER EES SETHE CRO EHEC EC COR EEE O8 Tottenham U. D. Cc. eee eee W. H. Prescott, 712, High- rosd, Tottenham oooooo "Bees acess reeset do. ‘ 
*Making-up and Paving Street soncosscsccescesecseesesses-e. FUlHham Borough Council ..| Council’s Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green, 8. Waa Mar. 1) 
Refuse Destructor OO OOF FOR EOECEOTOLE SCOHSCORESHHOSESOHE RT EOEHEDEe ee an Cornel i eCartore re onua, Borough Surveyor, Wallsend.. nR E OO reGenscecenersdteen 8 Toi 2) 
in ber, ÆC. ssessessssssope coosres o > saves ambet orough Council .......... wards, Town Ha ennington Green o seaeseoacocsoosorse is 
Voandationy oe Paride Asylum, Macclestleld Pe seeseeces H. Beswick, County Architect, owgate-street, C Chester seses] Mar. 22 
Water Supply WOrkKS oss cssspcccsron seroso siese cies eee, Galat (Ireland) R. R.D.C. .....| T. T. O’ Keeffe, races Offices, oC hte E E A Teg u 
s of Main Roads for 3 years . ent County Council ............c000e County Surveyor, 8 eek-street, Maidstone . sa. wedsoNnea canvases : 
BeeT By Repair : ar ital insan Á Sees Epsom U.D.C.. se.. | Council's Surveyor, Bromiley Hurst, Church- street, ‘Epsom. Siess do. 
Additions, &c., to Isolation Hosp 
*Ottawa avd Baffin Buildings, Prestons-road, FORINT ..| London County Council. woe | Architect's Department, Housing B ranch, 18, Pall Mail East, 8. W. „Mar. < 
*Fence-Wall at North-Eastern Hospital .. seese: | Metropolitan oe Board .....| A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15, Leadenhall- street, E. a sesser.. | Mar, 28 
"Making-up, &c., Woodlands-road, Hassocks. sii | Cuckfleld R.D.C.  .  naessesossssssore E. Waugh, Boltro-road. Haywards Heath eo ssesssosoos sosssseososse do. 
Pumping BEAGION cc: ccssecsisshewe. suecde naii sesse: EPET Water Board . libes siv essi G. & - Hodson, Engineers, Ta Hall TIKOStOM ...seecscoseeescesense Ma 27 
* HfOrd .....ccccceees....| Bssex County Council. . ua County ces, Duke-street elmsfo Sie geseceunseve: e 
New Bridge, Button Ford, near Hoo n.. | Great Harwood (Lancs) U. D.C.. A. H. Dunkin, Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Harwood .....ee.eee | Mar. D 
Slaughter Houses, Wood and Haltour 8 Streets... Great Harwood U. D.C. essee onse do. an i 
*Percy House Schools, TAI ory sas aitare» aseiebont | Brentford VOR 7 pace a Zw H. Pen Perinat at ag pe ee ham... reiris aaie | Aie 
* A Regan need boeensiees oun T est Ham Boroug: anc own Cler own Ha est Ham, Perecrre e 
a nanei Lf a see ses 90 ete eet oe: POPS Ce CHEERS SOR ORO? Holborn Union E s... J. A. Battersby, Guardians’ Offices, ‘Clerkenwell. ‘road, EC April 2 
e : > wer . secesseocsscscsesccssessee| Royal Borough of Kensington .... | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, High-street, Kensington, W c... | Apai 
385 feet of 12-inch Pipe Se 4 À No dave 
+ Municipal Buildings ...s......seserssossesesrere EOE siie Hereford Town Council . ....-] H. A. Cheers, Architect, Twickenham, W. i Gaveneeannies ° 
*New Infirmary for Women .. ...| Stratford-on-Avon Union dissii cadas C. Smith & Son, Architects, 164, Friar- street, Reading. Just REES da 
* Additions to Schools, Potters- road, New Barnet essee F. Child, Surveyor, 65, Chancery-lane, W.C, °... csssssesscsees eree- Ae 
“Th Prior ' Headingley... aheasexsuxes N sc «°c. 6- 2a saeetes Danby & Simpson, Architects, 10, Park-row, Leeds. veel ivvavsavaecons . 
Additions to e Y, B JD Hne do. 
Roof at Gasworks ..... iekapeguareundéutedweadd ere roughty Ferry (N: B. T.C. . | F. Waddell, Engineer, Council Offices, Broughty Toiy: carsspsri sssi do 
Shed, &c., Hunsworth, "Yorks secvegvecccscessoeses cocceeeeee | Bradford Dyers’ Association .. s....| Engineer, 39, Well-street, Bradford... viele suede eucacuaubecwrsedrvene . 
Factory Le ton, Essex.. PUTT TTTEITII LILITILE ILILII LILIT ETEE E] wee tertereee W. H. Newall, 25, Bram ton-rvad, N. E. oe otopecooogtooooooegaoospe pe 
Bridge 1 Kentmere ZELIITZIIZEZIZIIEILIELEEEEEEE] eaeregrares: South Westmoreland R. D. C, TILLITII J. Bintley, En; neer, 7, wther-street, Kendal esetoosptopovoocortoooot. 0. 
ease F. W. Dixon, Architect, Trevelyan Bulidings, Manchester ia ri 


Longtown (Ueref’ dsh’) U. D. Sc. Bd.] E. A. Johnson, Architect, AVEPRZAVEDNY......ccmrsscorecccsserccnceregscoess 


House .. PYYYTICTIC I ee LEE COOEOOR CORDES HEHE HEE DEH HEReGEEoerenee 


a a a re ig ge [See also next page. 
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| PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


| ) 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. Salary Application 

\ : to n 

A LAT P 
Chief Draughteman POCRCHHEAROHH CHE SES OHEHSH OES SE SEE TESOE SOS SEY se Aberdeen School Board Coteus saegesss, | 120. COS veaesereregese SOoeegseestersare este eeCeagreceee M 
«Assistant Road Foreman..........cecccee cores ossee seese ao | Rating Borough Council ...... ... seee, 408, POF WEER osese seso cee ceree Ea 3) A E USA ARC RET EI Mar. 22 
Borough of Hampstead ........ cen. $L 48. per week eesse oo essas | NO date 
t 

i 


'» Architectural Assistant O80 OO Se OOO EEE CHK S He UTE THOLOE ROE? See * 
Dg tN Ae ie te ee 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracte, pp. iv. vi. viii. x. 


TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


METALS. 
Per ton, in London 


£ s. d | woe later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
-~ - + |-publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 


{RON— 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets.— £ s. d. 


Ordinary sizes, ó ft. to8 ft. 20g. 12 10 © 
» » 22g.and24g. 13 0 9 >- ° - |or the building-owner; and we cannot publisb announce- 
” m 26g ee 14 00 >.: - ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
to 3 ft. by 20g. too., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
and thicker .. 12 5 © ~- - © | reasons.) 
" n 22g. and 24g n : be ee * Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 
e 99 e @ee@nnevwee 
Cut nails, 3 in. to6in. ........ 910 O 10 0 0 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) BANDON (lIreland).—For the erection of a cwelling- 
Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, 


house, for Mr. H. Harte. 
architects, 28, South Mall, Cork :— 


LEAD, &c. 
Daniel Murphy, Market-street, Bandon, Cork* 


Per ton, in London. 
wees $550 


-_——— -- —- 


xii. dé xx. Public Appointments, xviia. xviib & xx. 


LONDON.—For the erection of detached residence in 
Hendon-avenue on the Grass Park estate, Church End, 
Finchley, for Mr. J. J. Bridgewater. Mr. Walter Bennett, 
architect, Church End, Finchley, N. Quantities by Mr. 
William Hawker, 73, Moorgate-street, E.C. :— 

Freeman & Barber.. £3,500 | Coulsell Bros. ...... £2,°63 
Jesse Phoenix ...... 2,938 | W. Tout.. eseese.. 2,825 


Gough & Co.*...... 2,934 
{Architect’s estimate, £2,800. ] 


MALTON (Yorks).—For the execution of water supply 
works, Welburn, for the Malton Rural District Council 
Mr. R. Richardson, C.E., Town Hall, Malton. Quanti- 
ties by Engineer :— 

Reservoir. 


Anthony Lyons, Norton, Malton .... £135 


i Lad £ s d 
Leap— Sheet, English, 3 lbs. &up. 4 so > - > | 
Pipe in coils nose ce eet e coso onoa 14 15 o - - ° Excavators Work. 
Soil Pipe..s- esses eee cececers 17 5 0 wa Gs BIRMINGHAM.—For rebuilding Waterworks Tavern, Jos. Morgan, Conrysthorpe, Malton .. £65 o o 
Zinc —Sheet— Birmingham, for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton & ; , , 
ye Montagne......+++. ton Py = nd < * * | Co., Ltd. Mr che Hook Collett, architect. Quan- Collecting Works and Pumping Station. 
jesian cone ee eer eerereeesene eo © > K tities by Mr. enry over ¿— os. Mor an, Conrystho ; Malton ns £ i es 
CopPar— Whitehouse & Sons £3,350] Turton ........--.> 43.143 J g ni 7329 
Strong Sheet....--++++.+ Per Ib oro + > " | Moorhouse ........ 3,204 | Harvey Gibbs ...... 2,921 Pipes. 
Cope aala a aa 3 Tae e Eroe ee r Moris a vassrbesets 2,849] J, & R. Ritchie, Middlesbro’ ........ Los 6 3 
ee eeoecveeee ” y On sessseso 3) 5 i i 
Meng iana z o on Se its ae Fittings and Plumbes's Work. 
hin p st eeceeeeese ee ox I . > > BREWOOD (Staffs) <p E E T T Thos. Leefe, Malton .......seoseses. 4188 13 4} 
LE pi ea oe > 3 à ER os ish church in oak. Mr. Ashton Veall, architect, Pumping Machinery. 
Tinmen'’s ....+-+00e- .. n oo 8 >+ + > olverhampton :— Geo. Harrison & Co., Ripon ........ £168 17 0 
Blowpipe -.0++esececees 09 0 0 Q s oe, Je Hatch & Sons, Lancaster ..........-- £558 aa 
[Twenty-six tenders received, from £340 to £1,300. ] £935 18 3} 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. See cate ct 
15 oz. thirds oe ee eeneeeeteeeeeoen 2 per ft. delivered Estimate 945 o 9 

» fourths .....- oe acne eecccees ny) ” CARDIFF.—For additions to kitchens and larders at 

21 02. thirds .....ccececsecceeeces . 34d. n ” me Cordis Infirmary. Mr. Edwin Seward, architect, 
fourths. eee eeeeevenrres ee 3 . ry) ry) i — . , 

'oz. thirds é "s. Cardiff* .. SNETTISHAM.—For new house at Snettisham, Nor- 
ey foarta o A A jae i : A n i Bawe rs "a 4483 9 4 folk, for Mr. E. Lambert. Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect 
32 02. thirds ..... ieee buetasese ws 5 3 ss and Surveyor, Norwich :— 

fourths" Sere es i ” ” ‘ ; _ {| Chilvers & Song1,523 10 4 { Reuben Shanks£.°,164 o o 
Fluted shee ISOR: ier, 3d. CHISWICK.—For extension of Carriage daon a F. Giddings .. 1,292 o o| G. Southgate, 
u t, : 5 ee OOE TS 3 : i“ w W., la. ney wino reas . T. Wilson, {| Chambers & Hunstantont 1,242 0 o 
Ha! Wists Coe cea architect, 34, New Bridge-street, E.C. :— = = | Son......-- ,285 o o 
pinky Ra BS TIITS a pO n fe paer a COA eee eT ae a 
6 ” 9 ry ee . , ’ 
39 28 9? eeeanoveee esd 24d. 99 F . 
OILS, &e. s d- | BLLON (N.B.)—For the erection of a house, Crai 
inseed Oil in pi ve: se, Craigs of INGTON (S .t—For the construction of 
Raw Li Oil in eel fore eae per gallon a A ee Auchterellon, for Mr. Thomas Mair. Mr. W. Davidson, Wie ben mile of ~a oe aah paren aways; c., 
ee is deans air et, a o 3.0 architect :— aoe complete, on the Little Woodcote Estate, for the Imperial 
Boiled ” » Ind see n a eds Masonvy.—Andrew Smith*® ...cecceeees 439? 10 Property Investment Co., Ltd. Mr. W. J. Parker, 
n „n m Ta ese ee eee n Š Carpentry. —W. Auld* osesescoseoeso 258 o surveyor, 38, Great james-street, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 
n o o» „» A n 2a Slating.—W. Fyvie* .....ssesossesuess ¢7 15 MOTE isiat F. Cottrell ....0¢... £5,78 
drums o a : : J. Dunmo 7:459 5.785 

penine in b f PRE I : h o 5 6 Plastering.—W. Givewright* ....... e.. O4 7 Neave & Son ...... 6,964 | T. Adams.......... 5,772 
Turpentine, a ae l 2 fe ace i ae Sige $ Plumb.ag.—Alex.Gibb*....c0sceecceees 85 10 t The list published last week was an unauthorised 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 21 .o 0 > one, and appears to have been incorrect. — En. 

Red e o a p o 8 6 [All of Ellon.) 
Stockholm Tar .....-0--eseee. STN per barrel 1 12 0 3 
VARNISHES, &c. P n GRIMSBY.—For the erection of five houses with shops, LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 
agree Woe SAE Ki paren a a eop, for| At the Jast meeting of the London School 

i ` . ° essrs. K. 9. - Osborne. rk. E£. Bentley, architect $ i 
ine pa Cone va ee vor 5 i 1, Pelham Chambers, Old Market Place, Grimsby :— rata a betas eae Sees a 

Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for ande werk. D o Wm. Ion, Cleethorpes* .............. £5,807 ollowing ts 8 of tenders. r. T. J. y 

Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work......... 010 6 the Board’s Architect :— 

Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside % > Recommended for acceptance. 

wor ce eeeccacces orneeeeee ee eeccececenoces O 10 HALIFAX —For the erection of a store shed at tram , _ ; 

Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work... © 16 o | depot, Gibbet:street, for the Corporation. Mr. Jas. Lord, | ang girs, 100 ana Hepes cas gels se Addl- 

Rest Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work ... 016 ©} Maso ONN Saar yee Ee a Hona cloakrooms and lavatories for boys and girls, pro- 

Extra Pale P Varni Masonry. —Naylor & Sons, Halifax" ........ 117 2 o| viding infant teachers’ room and girls’ staircase, an 

Bast | e a ETETETT ET eoeseseene O 12 S oinery.—Greenwood & Son, Halifax"........ 29 16 11 iio tect bo ser g j 

Best Bie Jaen iad kt hae ane are i. 16 o Slaliag aad Plastering.— Bancroft & Son, TE McCormick & Sons Lancs ‘Chessum . Sons.... £3,026 

Oak and Mahogany Stain ........00+++. on jones © o S A SEE TR Aeon Grover & Son ...... 3,256 | Willmott & Sons.... 3,019 

Brunswick Black in epee sew wiad <5 $e sass s... 0 3 6 CE ae Glasing.—S. S. Thompson, Leslie & Co., Ltd... 3,15 | Williams & Son .... 3,015 

ee eo ee Or eee eese ener esesteneoreserers o 16 OM E gs rare A a se e e ena 4 14 a È L. S er ee or) 3,147 Per) Wood... pe 

notting eses ne vacate neds e sosoooooo eoeceee O IO O regar Son a... 3135 .& F. I. .... 2,985 
Best French and Brush Polish ........ e.me... 010 O Clarke & Bracey ... 3,115 | L. H. & R. Roberts 2,984 
HUNSTANTON -Tor new abe Aa tiede oe a OO ere Cane on e o 
À Staines & Son ...... 33056 | C. Cox”... eene 2,910 

Hotel, Hunstanton. Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect and | Treasure & Son .... 3,041 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


surveyor, Norwich :— 


J. A. S. (We cannot print your letter.) W. H. Brown £1,719 o oj Reuben Shanks£1,394 o 
NOTE- The responsibility of signed articles, letters, Toh Cain j s ee AE paar s... 1,384 0 
and papers at meeti ts. of ith th ohn Cracknell 1,419 o 0} A. F. Foreman 1,370 12 
authors. EEEN DES OE COS MRT S Chambe E F. Giddings, St. 

Sons ...... 1,411 6 3] Ives, Huntst 1,338 o 


We cannot undertak j- 
n. ertake to return rejected communi 


ooo 


Structural alterations and repairs to buildings. 

7 SAFFRON-HILL (Finsbury) — Removing the de- 
fective zinc covering and gutters to roof over Artroom and 
replacing them with new material [second competition] :— 

General Builders, 


Birt or _ comeannications (beyond mere news items Weta rea 
DESIRED oe other joumals: are NO en es stables, England’s-tane, ToL Git apn | Lids ee 123 0 
wW ‘ re ampstead, for J. Richards, Ltd. Mr. T. Wilson, archi- | Vigor & Co. ...... igre 
give pe soaps to decline pointing out books and Gai 34, New Bridge-street, E.C a vo a Hirst Sy pe Be a Co... ae bs 
f y emission to a contributor to write an article is Pea ETA pie Williams a N oe £447 
ives a ject to the approval of the article, when written, | 1 ittlewood........-. ia ae aye ye, ES 
y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatiss |“ trn teTt RULRGON 
MARYL E (Kentish Town-road).—Execut- 


PPRA The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
are oes not necessarily imply its acceptance. 
communications regardin 
rei uous be addressed to 
ng to advertisements and other exclusivel 
matters should be addressed 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISH 


Meny and artistic 

HE EDITOR: 

business | architect and surveyor, Norfolk-street Strand :— 

ER, and W. & C. Brown, Wandsworth aga 
1,075 


(E E E O E E E E E esd LE E E EEEE EFESE E EE] 


LONDON.—For building house in Upper Tooting 
those | Park, Trinity-road, Upper Tooting, S.W. Mr. W. Hunt, 


ing alterations in drainage and sanitary arrangements ; 
providing new stoves; also minor repairs and cleaning 
and painting throughout. [Second competition]. 


E. Triggs ........ £490 of M. Pearson ...... £410 O 
Stevens Bros....... 479 o| F. Chidley* ...... 325 .6 
Marchant & Hirst.. 465 o 


[See aiso next page. 
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HACKNEY (tUpton House). — Painting interior 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lt 


position of boy: entrance doorway, in order to obviate | (old portion) :— 

passing through the schoolroom, as at present; including | Grover & Son ........ 4494 | Vigor & Co... eee. oe £382 B 

new fixed glazed framing to form passage and lobby in | Barrett & Power...... 450 | Willmott & Son...... 382 FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS or 
connexion therewith :— : Chessum & Sons...... 432 | M. Pearson .......... 3 BATH STONE, 

Gibb & Co......... £297 o| J. F. Holliday .... £212 o| Silk & Son .......... 420 | Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. 379 FLUATE, for Hardening, W; 

T. H. Jackson .... 274 10| G. Barker ....... - 205 o| A. J. Sheffield........ 87 | G. Wales*..........+6 343 : PPEP bd atesproofing, 
A. F. Symes ...... 245 o| A. J. Sheffield .... 190 of ft Six weeks will be allowed for the execution of this] ~ and Preserving Building Materials, 
Johnson & Co, .... 241 o| F.& F. J. Wood * 190 0| work. 

_—_—_—— ee r 
° PA KING AND UEEN - STREET (East Lam- 
aa e chi neha ino wor ath a iea Son ‘DOULTING STONE, 
€ herwise st ı the intenor work at the artin, Wells en On .... rt 
following schools will Le carried out between March 8 and Co: isses ieee -» £805 o| King & Son ...... 448 2 The . G STO 
April 5, 1902, and the exterior work between March 8 and | Hudson Bros, .... 755 o| E. Triggs ........ 445 © Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
April 12, 1902 :— W Downs ... 685 o| Garrett & Son .... 419 © | (incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sa 
REIL EA (Oxford -gardens),— Painting exterior and Marya Bros., Sayer & Son... 394 o The Doulting Stone Co.) 
cleaning interior (old portion) :— oon cece acces 573 0] G. Kemp ......-. 375 O esc $ : 
G. H. Sealey...... £308 0/ C. Guning ........ £171 of W: V. Goad...... 545 o| J. & M. Patrick*.. 368 o Chief Office : Sorton Stoke-under-Ham, 
C. Curd .......... 207 01 G. Neal I 167 10 | Holliday & Green- : merset. 
r ela a 179 10 w Chappell RE 165 of wood, Ltd....... 493 © roncon t :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
RK. « Hide.. 172 15 - Hammond .... 1 I ven- 
S. Polden ........ 172 15 | Chinchen & Co.* .. i4 ig » Craven-street, Strand, 
M a a erinra "). — Cleaning in- 

FINSBURY (Buckingham-street) —Painti terior | terior (boys’, girls’, and infants’) :— Asphalte.— 
ard cleaning interior (old perio. aad painting Salerno Balfour & Co. nee £292 10] S. Polden ........ 4250 o As roan The ee and Metallic lan 
and exterior (enlargement) :— Marchant & Hirst.. 287 o| Stevens Bros,...... 245 © phalte mpany (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 

. Watkins ...... 046. £513 | W. Hornett ........2. £381 sf ee a 280 o eo S Son ....-. eae Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 

i s ` e 1 @eeaesven o 7 
- & W. Hunnings .. 448 | Marchant & Hirst .... 378 Caw. Huarings. BE i ey ar damp courses, railway arches, warehouse foon, 


McCormick & Sons .. 420 | S. Polden* .......... 350 flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and’ milk-room 
A i 


St Bros. seneo EERE 
evens Bros 394 : Semin tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalt 
ROLLS . ROAD Southwark). — Painting interior ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 
HARGRAVE PARK (Finsbury).—Painting interior (oe Porio) and orno an TTH (o aigemenn ee 
Brice E ei ree, pon) Hunni £596 Maxwell Bros. “Ltd... 567 | Rice & Son .........; 449 
oO A Š unnin S > 4 e e@ DYF | SANILO CR VUL ceeeeeaeese . 
Dearing & Son :... 603 o| T, Cru „seara 876 0| x M, Patrick ...... 566 | E. Proctor- uun 424! SPRAGUE & OO., Ltd., 
archa irs o | Stevens Bros....... 8 wk aaa et ee 
McCormick & Sons 638 o| Sayer & Son* .... pi : Bulled & Co. .aeeseee 459 PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
HARVIST-ROAD (Fi .—Painting interi Fetter-lane, E.C, 
exterior ee oee eae ee omen TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
C. & W. Hunnings £379 10 | Stevens Bros....... £333 o| "THEBUILDER" (Published Weekly) is DIRECT wom eo 
. Watkins........ 343 o| Sayer & Son...... residents tn of the Unie Ki at the 
archant & Hirst 334 o| Bate Bros.” ...... 264 | tetecat tye por annum (a umbes) PREPAID. foal paect | QUANTITIES, &o., LITHOGRAPHRD 
5 be rid UG accurately and with despatch. [Teisgams n. ai 


ROTHERFIELDSEREET (Finsbury). — Painting | BUILD 
-nterior and exterior :— : SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
Dearing & Son £666 o of] Holliday & Publishing 

Greenwood, Ltd, €547 o Pas sanun Oe 


preps the Office, 198. per 
Grover & Son... 652 0 o bars) uarter , bers ensure 
Marchant&Hirst 53: o Dampers Bader,” by Pridey Noain dy Pees, 


W. H. Lascelles & €o., 


Sons .....0.. 616 o o 
Haydon & Sons 438 15 
121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


G. Barker...... 437 0 
Telephone No. 1365, London Wall, 


BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box and Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR, REGISTERED TRADE MARE. 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln 


Chief Office: Box, Wilts. 
Branch Office: York Chambers, Bath. 


MIGH-€LASS JOINERY, WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


ings ........ 600 15 6 


900000 


A. W. Derby®.. 423 o 


GREENWICH (Ennersdale-road).—Painting interior 
and exterior :- - 
A. J. Sheffiell . £367 o W. Hornett .... £293 
C. T. H. Jackson . 293 
H. Groves .... 


275 
Hayter & Son? 265 
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E. Proctor .... 3¢9 ro 


tROCHELLE-STREET (Hackney).— Painting interior 


Ska S ne o 0} G. Wales.......... £181 10 LASCELLES’ €ONCRETE 
grannar & Sons, k Paron $ z ake 174 o - N GT ON & CO 
Barrett & Power 4 ios o | Chessum & Sons .. ibs 6 Architects’ Designs are carried out with the P ILKI 
ea Holiday sii A 9 E. Triggs* ........ 135 0 greatest care. (ESTABLISHED 1888), 
z. MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 


ł In this case the interior work will be carried out 
between March 15 and April 5, 1902, and the exterior 
work betweer March 15 and April 12, 1902 -— 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING. 


CONSERVATORIES, scape RR 
GREENHOUSES, Telephone No., 3751 Avenue 


Regidered Trade Mark, 


bank Office, & Shop Fittings, POlODCRAT ASphalto 


CHURCH BENCHES & POLPITS,| 747577 ssraaure ana eUt noormo 


WHITB SILICA PAYDO, 
ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION.| PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


Convenience Comfort and Economy In Household Arrangements 
IMPORTANT NEW INVENTION, 


Hot Water Instantly Night or Day 


IN ANY QUANTITY AND AT ANY REQUIRED TEMPERATURE, 
In Bathroom Lavatory Bedroom Kitchen and any part of house 


The “CALIFONT’’-. 
Mey nd rete tested at EWART’S GEYSER FACTORY 346 Euston Road N.W. 


Telephone—751 King’s Cross, Established 1834. London,’ 
15 Gold Medals and Awards. Vere ne alee = 


ETE IS ZBE PABZGA ABH eT. 
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Westminster Cathedral: The Apee....cses.s+s as 
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MARCH rs, 1908. 


eoseccee Froma Drawing by Mr. W. Curtis Green. 


Design for a Swimming Bath (Soane Medal of Merit, R.I.B.A.)...e....ooesuoseooseeccocerecoesoosssooooseseosess By Mr. Lionel G. Detmar. 
New Baptist Chapel and Schools, Twerton, Path...........nes.ssessosoeceesosesseorosesttoesososseceeeo Measrs. Silcock & Reay, Architects. 
House at Bee xB oo 00 0008 08 ell ee ook oste Oe Cee keene th etch ne ce wm oO te N eee Ree e eee Se reseseeenees Messrs. C. Heathcote & Sons, Architects. 
Blocks in Text. 
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New London Rail . and Tramway 
Schemes, i 


HE Londoner who 
| travels daily be- 
tween his subur- 
ban retreat and 
one of the 
several busy 
centres 'of the 
great city, is not 
infrequently a 
man with a 
gievance. He may object to the duration, 

Crocmfert, or the uncertainty of his 
\imey by rail or tramway, or to the neces- 
s:yfor a second instalment of travel after 
reaching the discharging point; or, again, 
he may object to all these things, But he 
takes no effort of any kind to remove, or to 
mitigate, the conditions about which he 
gr:mbles in a resigned sort of way to his 
feilow-sufferers, His journeys are beguiled 
by the perusal of some favourite paper, 
wherein he may find harrowing accounts of 
" extravagant outlay on tramways by the London 
County Council, ot the devastating effects of 
"the tube," and of audacious American 
attempts to interfere with metropolitan traffic 
facilities, At these things he shakes his head 
sadly, but it never occurs to him that if he 
and his fellows would but awake, and arise 
iu their might, the whole cumbrous and jog- 
trot system of locomotion now prevailing 
could be swept away, or merged in a swiftly 
moving flood. of improvements. Yet while 
‘the Londoner: is alternately dozing and 
‘‘omplaining in hig corner seat, improve- 
ments are béing. developed, and striking 
evidence of these is afforded by the! map 
revently published by Mr. Stanford.* In 
this publication: are included railways and 
tramways, in ‘operation, sanctioned, and 
proposed. Of railways and tramways in 
‘Operation little need be said. The older 
railways were not primarily intended 
‘lor metropolitan so much as for national 
‘use, and as a general rule their ter- 
minal stations were placed in very out- 
of-the-way . situations. This drawback has 
since been removed to some extent by 
the construction of more central stations, 


and by the aid. of running powers over 
as ee Es a 


*“A New Map of Metropolitan Railways, Tramways, 
and Miscellaneous Improvements.’ Deposited at the 
Private Bills Office, November 30, 1901, for Session 1902. 
London : Edward Stanford, 1902. Price 6s. 


newer lines, but the popularity of these 
communications has altogether outgrown 
their carrying capacity. Suburban lines 
built in the earlier part of the last genera- 
tion were usually designed to afford com- 
munication from east to west along the 
most devious and inconvenient routes 
possible, and later some equally roundabout 
communications were established between 
north and south. In quite recent times the 
idea has been realised of affording more 
direct routes, but much remains to be done. 


connexion between north and south by a 
junction with the Charing Cross, Euston, 
and Hampstead Railway. A line from the 
Marble Arch to Cricklewood is also marked 
on the map as being sanctioned, although, 
so to speak, boycotted by the reference 
table. By connexions at Paddington with 
the Baker-street and Waterloo line, and at 
the Marble Arch with the Central London 
line, this railway should be of considerable 
value, and will be still more so when car- 
ried on to Victoria as proposed, In the 


Amongst the railways already sanctioned |extreme west we notice with regret that 


there are several of great value. The 
Whitechapel and Bow Railway is calculated 
to relieve pressure at outgoing points, 
and its connexion at Bromley - by - Bow 
with the London, Tilbury, and Southend 
line provides further means of access 
to suburban and rural parts of Essex. 
The Great Northern and City Railway 
will do much to abolish the fearful over- 
crowding of trains from Finsbury Park to 
Broad-street and Moorgate-street Stations, 
and will bring passengers direct from Wood 
Green to the Bank. The Great Northern 
and Strand Railway, branching from Fins- 
bury Park, will discharge passengers in the 
immediate vicinity of the Law Courts, thus 
obviating the necessity for a tedious, and 
frequently unpleasant, journey by omnibus 
from King’s Cross. Another useful line will 
be the Charing Cross, Euston, and Hamp- 
stead Railway, giving residents in the north- 
west a direct route to the extremely busy 
district around Trafalgar-square, and afford- 
ing valuable means of connexion between 
the London and North-Western terminus 
and the same locality. A branch from this 
line is shown on the map, Commencing at 
Kentish Town-road and ending in a 
somewhat inconsequent way near the High- 
gate Station of the Tottenham and Hamp- 
stead Junction Railway. The Baker- 
street and Waterloo line is indicated on 
the map, but for some unknown reason it 
is not accorded. a place in the reference 
table, where similar, and not more deserving, 
undertakings are briefly described. This 
line, with a branch to Euston and another to 
Marylebone and Paddington, will serve to 
distribute heavy human freight from four of 
the most inconveniently placed termini in 
the whole metropolis, besides placing semi- 
suburban districts in direct communication 
with the West End, and affording means of 


two lines are projected through the little 
known and old-world “ parish ” of Twyford. 
Although less than a mile and a half from 
the busy railway junction at Willesden and 
within six miles of Piccadilly, Twyford is, 
or was a year or two ago, one of the 
most rural places in England, and curiously 
enough it was, down to comparatively 
recent times, an extra-parochial liberty 
owing to the fact that Twyford Abbey was 
omitted from the general ecclesiastical 
survey. In the south, the line joining 
London Bridge and Waterloo, with feeders 
from Walworth and Brixton, will form 
another useful connecting link between 
north and south, as well as a rapid means 
of conveying business people to and from 
the City. Of tramway lines sanctioned, the 
only important examples are two branches 
from the Angel, one along Rosebery-avenue 
to Gray's Inn-road, and the other to the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market. Although the 
record of lines sanctioned is by no means 
extensive, yet when taken in conjunction 
with the Central London Railway, the 
newly-opened line to the Angel, and the 
development of electric tramways in the 
western suburbs, it will be seen that con- 
siderable progress has been made. 

Coming now to railways proposed, we find 
far more to occupy attention. Commencing 
with the north-east district, the first fresh 
feature is a line called the East London, 
City, and Peckham Railway, running from 
Plaistow via the East India Docks, Commer- 
cial-road, and Whitechapel to Fenchurch- 
street; thence crossing the river, and ending 
near Peckham Rye. So far as the northern 
arm of this line is concerned, it will no doubt 
be appreciated by the working classes and 
by many of those employed in the City 
whose remuneration suggests strict economy 
both in house rent and in travelling expenses, 
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minating in a power station at Barnes. | South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Com. 
The King’s-road Railway is ultimatelyjpany. For residents in this region there ig 

no promise in Mr. Stanford’s map. Passin 
a little more to the east, we notice the 
proposed City and Crystal Palace Railway 
n-street and to finish 


The City and North-East Suburban Railway 
is intended to start from Queen Victoria- 
street, proceeding near the riverside towards | designed to connect Putney with Victoria, 
Fenchurch - street, passing thence along | where competitioù with the existing com- 
Whitechapel-road, through Bethnal Green, | panies is sadly wanted. 
Hackney, and Leyton to Walthamstow.| Two important lines are projected by the|to start from Canno 
Beyond Hackney a loop line and connexions | London United Electric Railways. 
‘with other railways are also suggested. This|starts with a loop round Charing Cross|ham, Forest Hill, and Sydenham, This, 
line taps an exceedingly populous dis-| station, and proceeds by way of the Mall jagain, ought to act as an awakening influence 
‘trict, of which Leyton and Walthamstow | and Constitution Hill to Hyde Park Corner, | on existing lines, and to be a material aid in 
have hitherto been solely dependent on the | and thence to Hammersmith with a branch|the daily labour of moving the floating 
“Great Eastern Railway and the line of horse|to a power station near the well-known | population of the City. Running more or 
‘trams along Lea Bridge-road. The North-|landmark, “The Crabtree.” At Hammer-|less parallel with the last-mentioned line iş 
East London Railway (No. 2), starting at | smith Broadway, the line turns to thejthe southern portion of the East London, 
Fleet-street, is intended to pass by Cannon- | right through Brook Green and again along | City, and Peckham Railway, terminating at 
street Station, proceeding along Bishops- | Holland-road, forming a loop which is|the upper end of Peckham Rye. No attempt 
gate-street, through Shoreditch, Dalston, | closed at Addison-road. The second lineļis being made to bring passengers to the 
Stoke Newington, and Stamford Hill, to | commences at Clapham Junction, crosses |City from the more eastern parts of sab. 
Tottenham, having a branch through Upper|the Thames at Grosvenor-road, where a| urban South London, and this we think to be 
Clapton into Essex. This line passes tramway will ultimately be established to unnecessary for the present, as the bottle- 
through a thickly-populated part of London, convey passengers as far as Lambeth Bridge, | necked terminals of existing lines should be 
‘where the tram services are largely patron-|and the railway continues beneath Sloane- | considerably relieved by means of the com- 
ised, partly because they are cheaper and, | street and Hyde Park to the Marble Arch | munications already suggested. l 
taking everything into account, not less|and Paddington. The latter line will bea] We turn now to examine briefly the tram- 
expeditious than the train services. A rapid |most welcome innovation to numerous |way lines projected for the Metropolis, com- 
electric railway should therefore be an | passengers who are now compelled to use| mencing, as before, in the north-east. Here 
immense boon along the route mentioned. | the South Coast railway to Victoria, there to| nothing of importance is to be found, and 
A proposed extension of the electric line struggle at the omnibus stand for inside seats | the first development of consequence is a 
from the Angel to St. Pancras and Euston | in winter, and outside seats in summer, fre- | line of rails from the Marble Arch to Crickle 
is another admirable idea marked on Mr. quently with unsatisfying results. The route | wood, with a branch from Abercorn-place 
‘Stanford's map, to which no reference is| is further valuable as one more link between | to Harrow-road, both promoted by the 
made on the table before mentioned. Such | north and south. Another line is described | London County Council, From the same 
a Junction as this would afford one more fin the reference table as the Piccadilly and | starting point a line, proposed by the 
alternative route to the City for North- City Railway (No. 2), and its most remark- | London United Tramways, is to run to 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern| able feature appears to be that, starting from | Shepherd’s Bush, which is evidently destined 
- passengers, in ‘addition to facilitating com- Charing-cross and ending at Hammersmith, | to become a great clearing place for pas- 
munication between north and south. In the | it does not go anywhere near the City. Onj|sengers in the far west. Hence a branch 
north-west district nothing new is proposed | the south side of the river, Wimbledon is to | line is to be taken to Latimer-road, and the 
‘beyond an extension of the Charing Cross|be served by a new railway, traversing} main line will be continued to Hammer- 
and Hampstead Railway towards Edgware, Wandsworth, Battersea, Lambeth, and] smith Broadway, another important junction 
and perhaps for the time being nothing isf Southwark, crossing the river and entering | of the future. From Willesden Junction 
urgently wanted. the City next to Cannon-street station. Atļa line by the same company is in- 
Between the City on one hand, and present Wimbledon people have only the|tended to proceed down Scrubs-road and 
the western and south-western districts on | South-Western route, with its annoying | Wood-lane, meeting the Shepherd's Busb 
the other, many improvements are fore-| change of carriages at Waterloo, the devious | to Hammersmith rails before Brook-green is 
shadowed by the Bills now before Parlia- | and unwholesome alternative presented by reached. Going a little more west, a branch 
ment. The Central London Railway is] the Underground Railway, and that offered | is proposed from the existing electric tram- 
proposed to be extended along Goldhawk-|by the wonderfully circumambient lines of | way to East Acton and joining at Acton station 
toad to The Grove, down which it will pass|the South Coast system. A direct line to|on the Great Western Railway a tramway 
to Hammersmith Broadway, thence along | the City is, therefore, a desideratum. The | running from Acton village, if it may still be 80 
Hammersmith and Kensington roads, Ken-| new London and Brighton Electric Railway | called, to Harlesden-green. From Hammer- 
sington Gore, Knightsbridge, and Piccadilly | is a metropolitan railway in the sense that if | Smith two other main lines are proposed, one 
to the Strand, ultimately joining the existing | made it will serve the useful daily purpose | to Richmond and the other along Fulbam 
Bank station in the City by means of a loop | of conveying people into and out from town, | Palace-road to Putney. County Council 
passing beneath Liverpool-street Station. | and so of relieving other lines. Of course|tramways are to run along the river side 
Thus a “circle” would be formed pro- į this venture is being vigorously opposed by | almost continuously from Battersea Bridge 
viding a double set of up and down|the rival company. It is only natural that it | to Blackfriars, and sundry other connecting 
lines to and trom the City and West End, | should be; but why Parliament should allow | links between north and south are proposed 
and presenting great possibilities in the way | traders to enhance the cost of rival under-| by the same body. The latter were noticed 
of picking up traffic brought from other takings, and to delay their inauguration to|in our columns a short time ago, and need 
quarters by tramways and railways. The|the detriment of the innocent and long- | not now be mentioned in detail. On the 
extension would destroy the almost isolated | suffering public, we really cannot imagine. | southern side of the Thames the London 
Condition from which Liverpool-street now | It is proposed that the Victoria, Kennington, | County Council proposes a tramway route 
suffers, besides helping to relieve the streets | and Greenwich Railway should proceed|from Clapham Common through Wands- 
rom passengers discharged at Ludgate Hill | south-east from Victoria, passing near the} worth and Putney Heath to the Robin Hood 
and Charing Cross stations. The Brompton] Oval, through Camberwell and New Cross | Gate of Richmond Park. From the present 
and Piccadilly Railway is proposed to be|to Greenwich. The projected line should | terminus at Streatham the lines are to 
carried from Holborn through Piccadilly and | rejoice the hearts of the numerous travellers | be prolonged to Norbury railway station ; at 
Fulham-road to Brompton, terminating at|who suffer from the South-Eastern and | Camberwell Green a tramway is to start, 
‘Parson's Green, once a secluded place with} Chatham Railway service to the West- running through the highly respectable and 
quaint red brick houses amidst cabbage|end. Between Wimbledon and Dulwich | delightful district of Denmark Hill, and, 
fields that are now devastated by bricks and | there is a large district with a rapidly- | together with an existing line from Peckham, 
mortar unalleviated by any visible Sign of|increasing population, which being | joining on to the Crystal Palace Light Rail- 
-the architect's hand. The Charing Cross, | beyond the reach of the numerous | way at Lordship-lane. : South of the Crystal 
Hammersmith, and District Electric Railway | facilities afforded in the neighbourhoods | Palace the Croydon District Electric Tram- 
is shown extending from Adam-street, whence of Brixton and Clapham would gladly sup- | ways propose to run in all directions, so as 
two branches diverge, one passing under the | port an alternative to the South Coast Rail-| to bring home to quiet residents the truth 
Mall and the other under Piccadilly, to meet | way, now possessing a virtual monopoly, | that they do not live su very far away from 
at Hyde Park Corner, following the main tempered, but hardly stimulated, in one or | the great hive of men After all. Lewisham 
road thence to Hammersmith and ter-| two places by casual competition from the lis to be connected up ito New Cross by a 
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short branch line under the auspices of the 
London County Council; the restfulness of 
Blackheath and Shooter’s Hill are to be 
invaded by a line ending at Eltham Common, 
where a further tramway route will be found 
extending from Woolwich Arsenal to Eltham 
village. Finally, the southern extremity of 
the Blackwall Tunnel will be connected by a 
branch line with an existing tramway at 
East Greenwich. 

A careful study of Mr. Stanford’s map 
reveals the fact that the proposed improve- 
ments far outweigh in importance those 
already sanctioned, and, assuming them to 
be duly completed, there can be no doubt 
that one of their ultimate effects will be to 
change the aspect of many outlying districts 
within a comparatively short space of time. 
The inevitable substitution of electric for 
horse traction will make the change still 
more rapid, for tramways will then compete 
on more equal terms with railways. The 
daily exodus from business quarters of the 
metropolis will be conducted with greater 
comfort, but perhaps not with greater 
celerity, because all classes will travel 
greater distances—some to the outer sub- 
urban districts of to-day, and others to find 
incre secluded spots, where tramway bells 
and cheap villas are not. 
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NOTES. 


A LONG letter from Mr. Stewart, 
the building manager fto the 
British Westinghouse Electric 
Co, relating to the number of bricks per 
day laid by the bricklayers engaged in the 
erection of the works for that company at 
Manchester, appeared last Monday in the 
Times. Replying to the questions, “What 
is the thickness of the walls? Was mortar 
or cement used ?” Mr. Stewart says that in 
no instance are the walls less than 19 in. 
thick, and that in some instances they are 
23 in. thick, also that mortar was used, not 
cem:nt, All the walls are “piers.” In the 
centre of each brick pier is a large “Z” 
bar steel column. With one exception 
all the buildings are faced with No. 2 
stock brick. This work may therefore 
be regarded as closely approximating in 
character to that performed by the brick- 
‘ayers employed by the London County 
Council, but the average number of bricks 
laid per man per day was 1,400, as against 
the trade union standard of 450, or the 
London County Council average of 330. 
For “common work” the Westinghouse 
now averaged 2,250 bricks per man per day. 
Some explanation of the difference between 
the speed of British and American work is 
to be found in the following statement. 
“Our mortar is made much softer than that 
commonly used in England, and the bricks 
are laid by a light pressure of the hand and 
a light tap of the trowel, instead of by 
repeated hammering of the trowel to force 
the brick into place in stiff mortar. By the 
use of soft mortar we can lay enough mortar 
with one stretch of the trowel for half a 
dozen to a dozen bricks.” Now, one 
Stretch of the trowel with stiff mortar 
such as is used in this country will 
suffice only for three bricks, and it is 
evident, therefore, that since each trowel 
charge of stiff mortar is of greater weight, 
and is more difficult to work, than the same 
charge of sloppy mortar, and will suffice for 
less than one half the number of bricks, the 


A Day's Work 
in Bricklaying. 


weight of mortar and the work expended on 
a given area of finished brickwork laid on the 
British system must be much greater than a 
similar area laid on the American system. 
For g-inch walls there is no doubt that the 
maxim, " Wet bricks and stiff mortar,” must 
be retained, but it is possible that for walls 
exceeding 18 in. in thickness British builders 
may without much risk increase the speed of 
bricklaying by using more water in the 
mortar. We are of opinion that the use of 
sloppy mortar in the American fashion pro- 
duces inferior brickwork to that erected on 
the British system, though we have never 
heard that American brickwork is unsafe, and 
mcdern factories are seldom required to be 
durable in the British sense of the term. 
But even for high-class British work the 
number of bricks laid per day should not be 
less than 600. 


, THE Plumbers’ Registration Bill, 
which was read a third time 
and passed in the House of 
Lords this week, we should imagine will be 
hailed with satisfaction by the community at 
large. To every householder it is of the 
utmost importance that the plumbing work 
about his house should be most efficiently 
performed, yet as to no class of work is it so 
difficult.for him to satisfy himself as to its 

quality. The object of this Bill is to enable 
plumbers, if they so please to become, 

registered, and by means of a penalty to 
prevent those not duly qualified trom des- 
cribing themselves as registered. As it is 
not obligatory and confers no privilege on 
plumbers who register themselves, the 
efficiency of the measure will rest with the 
public themselves. The Bill provides for 
the Constitution of the Plumbers’ Registra- 
tion Council, in the first instance by the 

Local Government Board; the Council to 

have power to frame schemes generally, andto 
determine the qualifications for registration, 
and to have certain disciplinary powers over 
registered plumbers, Schemes framed by this 

Council have novalidity until confirmed by the 
Local Government Board, after consultation 
with the Local Government Boards for Scot- 
land and Ireland. Any scheme so cunfirmed 
has to be laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and can be annulled either in whole 
or in partif either House presents an address 
within a certain period requiring the same. 
The date on which the register has to come 
into force is to be fixed by the Council. 


The Plumbers 
Registration 


ae eer mice ON Monday last the Report of 
and Acetylene the Committee on Acetylene 

Generators. Generators appointed by the 
Department ot his Majesty's Inspectors of 
Explosives was issued as a Parliamentary 
paper. The Committee is of opinion that 
no generator should be considered safe 
unless it complies with the following con- 
ditions :—1. The temperature in any part of 
the generator, when it is run at the 
maximum rate for which it is designed, 
for a prolonged period, should not 
exceed 130 deg. C. 2. The generator 
should yield not less than 4'5 cubic ft. of 
gas from every pound of calcium car- 
bide (capable ot yielding 5 cubic ft. of gas) 
used. 3. The size of the pipes carrying the 
gas should be proportioned to the maximum 
rate of generation. 4. The carbide should 
be completely decomposed in the generator, 
so that the sludge discharged shall not be 
capable of generating more gas, 5. The 


pressure in any part of the apparatus on the 
generator side of the gasholder sł ould ret 
exceed 20in, :f water, and on the’ service 
side of the holder, or where no holder is 
provided, should not exceed sin. of water. 
6. The apparatus stould give no tarry or 
other heavy condensati »n products from the 
decomposition of tle carbide. 7. Regard 
should be had to the danger of stoppage ot 
passage «f the gas and resulting increase 
of pressure which may arise from the 
freezing of the water, Steps should be. 
taken to prevent the possibility of freezing, 
8. No lime sludge should be able to gain 
access to any pipes intended for the passage 
of gas or circulation of water, ©. Glass 
gauges should be avoided when possible, 
and, where necessary, should be protected. 
10, The air space in the generator should be 
as small as possible, 11r. Tle use of copper 
should be avoided in such parts of the 
apparatus as are liable to come in contact 
with acetylene. This list of conditions 
appears somewhat formidab]-, but merely 
enumerates the principal defects liable to 
occur in faulty generators. There are 
several generators on the market which 
meet all the requirements ot the Com- 
mittee. Architects or builders interested in 
the erection of acetylene generators would 
do well to consult the Report itself, since it 
contains much useful information which we 
cannot afford space to discuss in these 
columns, 


On Friday evening last week, 

Radio-Active Professor H. Becquerel, the dis- 

coverer of. the Becquerel rays, 

gave a discourse on " Radio-Active Bodies ” 
at the Royal Institution. He began by point- 
ing out the mysterious nature of the radia- 
tions given out by these bodies, and that the 
study of them opened out a fruitful field 
for physical research. The discovery by M. 
and Mme. Curie of radium, a substance 
whose ray-activity was hundreds of times 
greater than that of the ordinary thorium 
compounds, or even of uranium, had greatly 
simplified the study of these radiations. He 
exhibited a radium compound, which was 
not only powerfully phosphorescent, but 
when brought near a fluorescent screen, 
made it luminous, thus actually showing 
that it was emitting radiations in all 
directions. This phenomenon seems to 
show that radium rays have a resemblance 
to ultra-violet rays. Professor Becquerel 
also proved by a very simple experiment 
that these rays discharge electrified bodies. 
An ordinary gold leaf electroscope was 
strongly electrified so that the leaves 
diverged ata considerable angle. Whenasmall 
piece of radium contained in a glass tube 
was brought close to the electroscope the 
leaves immediately fell together, showing 
that they had lost their charge, In another 
even more striking experiment he showed 
that these radiations greatly diminish the 
resistance of the air to electric discharges. 
He arranged a divided circuit in the 
secondary circuit of an induction coil so 
that there were two air gaps sparking 
simultaneously. Bringing a piece of 
radium within a foot of. either spark 
gap caused the other to cease sparking 
and consequently increased the brilliancy of 
the sparks next the radium. Professor 
Becquerel divided radium radiations into 
three different kinds. The first kind was 
deflected by a magnet; the second kind was 
not deflected by a magnet, but was readily 
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yet it is the most interesting and intellectu 


absorbed by various substances; and the} treatment of a bridge on the Upper Thames 
third kind was weaker and more diffused, | appears already to have arisen, since it is, it] of the arts, and we quite agree that “ther 
and was-probably due to secondary rays. In| seems, necessary to erect a new bridge overjis no more convincing sign of a fine taste 
conclusion, he described his experiments on|the Thames between Whitchurch and{#than a love and appreciation of sculpture.” 
the secondary radio-activity of metals. | Pangbourne. Such a bridge should bej The greater proportion of exhibits n 
Although the interest of radio-active bodies | essentially simple, but at the same time in | English work, with a few examples of 
is at present mainly theoretical, yet it seems | harmony with its charming natural surround- | French artists. The French works shown 
to us highly probable that they will in the|/ings. Whether this object will be attained, f do not surpass any of the English wor; 
near future be found of great value in|remainsto be seen. The architecture of the} except, perhaps, in one point—individual ang 
chemical and electrical applications, such as | Upper Thames, in seeking after the pictures- | characteristic expression in the heads, Thi; 
colour photography, the measurement of] que, has too otten become exaggerated, and | may be carried too far, no doubt, go as t 
‘magnetic fields, &c. wanting in truth and simplicity. The more | disturb the repose and generalisation of the 
simple a riverside cottage is, the better | figure proper to sculpture; but English sculp. 
it harmonises with the woods and water; f| ture asa rule rather errs in the other direc. 
protruding gables and recessed doorways do | tion. M. Pernot’s “La Sensitive” (57) and Y 
not necessarily make a really artistic house. | Hippolyte Lefebvre’s “Mignon” (78) are 
In the same way an attempt to treat a bridge | notable examples of expressive treatment; 
“picturesquely ” will probably result in a/the “Mignon” especially. M. Puech’s 
lamentable failure. It is probable that in]marble figure, “La Source” (48) is 
no long time a new bridge will have to be | exquisitely graceful, but the head is surely 
built between Goring and Streatley, then | very small. Perhaps the most temark. 
another opportunity will occur. We wish}|able of the French contributions is M. 
that the local authorities could see their | Bartholomeé’s nude figure of a “Jeune Fille 
way to build stone bridges, but we are] Pleurant” (64), leaning forward on a stone 


afraid that iron is sure to be the material jor pedestal with her face buried in her 
hands; a fine work both in a sculptural and 


TEP poetic sense. Among the English exhibits 
Boiler nis ese me working Of fig the late Mr. Harry Bates’s fine bastelief 
Explosions. the Boiler Explosions Acts for | u Homer” (69), and several bronze statuettes 
the year ended June 30, 1901, | by Mr. Gilbert, all of them full of character, 
has just been issued, and furnishes less un- | but all with a tendency to over-thin and 
pleasant reading for architects and heating | « leggy” proportions; this is especially the 
engineers than many of its predecessors. | case in the one called “Offering to 
The only explosion recorded in connexion Hymen” (39) in which the figure looks 
with a warming apparatus occurred in af perfectly starved, Mr. Frampton exhibits 
chapel at Heywood in October, 1900, and as | his gilt and enathelled " St. George” on an 
no one was injured, a preliminary inquiry agate globe (3), which was before seen in 
only was held. The facts elicited at the ļthe New Gallery; a decorative treatment 
inquiry were that the inner tube of the] or statuette sculpture which is getting 
annular vertical boiler, which was only two {rather a fashion, and is capable ol 
years old, gave way on account of over-| very pretty effect, but is a less intellectual 
pressure, which was probably caused by the | form of art than the pure marble or 
negligence of the attendant. Not a single | bronze figure depending only on model- 
explosion due to frost is mentioned. We ling and conception for its effect. Among 
doubt whether the next annual report will | exhibits of a special character the small 
be as favourable. studies of a " Drinking Lioness” (58), and a 
= |“Leopardess Eating” (59), by Mr. J. M. 
A Newspaper THE Trustees of the British} Swan, are quite admirable. One or two 
Storaze Museum expect shortly to be designs for knockers (31, 31A) are unsatis- 
at Hendon: Provided with a depot for the factory because, as usual in knocker desigas, 
storage of newspapers at Hendon, in respect | there is no special treatment of the design 
of which a sum of 3,000/, on account is set] with a view to use as a knocker. Mr. 
down in the Estimates for the next ensuing | Alexander Fisher exhibits a frame of 
financial year. Although negotiations have | enamelled jewellery, and silver and enamel 
been entered into for the gradual acquisiticn casket, which, though very interesting, 
of the houses which now surround the scarcely come properly into the programme 
British Museum on the north, west, and east | of the exhibition; we may observe that in 
sides, itis found that further and separate | the silver casket what may be called the 
accommodation is needed to meet the influx | structural design is very weak, though the 
of newspapers, amounting to an average of general effect is graceful. There is much 
about 750 each weekday. The scheme con-| more in the exhibition than we have had 
templates the building of a storehouse at space to notice; it is one that our readers 
Hendon for a stock of the provincial, | should not miss. 
colonial, and other newspapers that are only 
occasionally required, and the establishment THE twentieth annual exbibi- 
of a staff of messengers who will carry the ean ae tion of the Society of Painter- 
bound volumes to and fro for readers at the 'Etchers and Engravers at the 
Museum. It is stated that a site ot 6 acres | rooms of the Society of Water-colour 
has been bought for the new buildings at the| Painters, is a very good one, and we are 
Hyde, Hendon. glad to notice that there seems to be a 
: greater prevalence than there used recently 
papal THERE . could be no more} to be of genuine line etching, and less of the 
of Stat Se ae fascinating kind of art exhibi-| other methods which are grouped under the 
tion than one consisting of|name of etching, but which consist to 4 
statuettes by some of the best sculptors of | great extent in making artificial grounds 
the day, such as that which has for the first} and rubbing them out. The real life of 
time been arranged by the Fine Art Society | etching lies in showing what free line can 
at their Gallery in New Bond-street. It is express, Among works of this class are 
curious, as Mr. Spielmann remarks in his | Mr. Goff’s “Old Shoreham” and “ Chelsea” 
preface to the catalogue, that it is so seldom (6, 7), sever: of Miss Constance Potts, 
that we see an exhibition of sculpture only, | Mr. Eversheð’s delicate study of shipping at 


_ Ix the fourth of his course of 
DaS lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion, Lord Rayleigh began by 
explaining how Weber's hypothesis that the 
molecules of a piece of iron are already mag- 
netised, but are lying about in all directions 
indifferently, and so do not produce any 
magnetic effect as a whole, is in close agree- 
ment with all the observed phenomena. 
Professor Ewing has illustrated this by a 
model which shows clearly why magnetism 
is not proportional to the magnetising force, 
and how the friction of the molecules causes 
magnetic hysteresis. Some pretty experi- 
ments, due to Protessor Elihu Thomson, 
were shown to illustrate electro-magnetic 
induction through space. When a coil of 
wire with its ends attached to a miniature 
lamp was brought near an electro-magnet, 
the lamp lit up. Inserting a plate of glass 
between the magnet and the coil had no 
effect, but a thick sheet of copper screened 
off most of the magnetism and caused the 
lamp to burn dimly. When a ring of 
aluminium was placed over the magnet and 
the current turned on, the ring was repelled 
several feet high by the magnetic repulsion. 
The lecturer next considered the mechanical 
effects of electrical currents, and stated that 
the general tendency of the mechanical 
forces is to make the self-induction of the 
circuit a maximum. This theorem, which 
we believe is due to Lord Rayleigh himself, 
is little known amongst electrical engineers, 
but is a most valuable one, as by its means 
all the various attractions and repulsions of 
electric circuits are reduced to one law. 
Barlow's wheel was exhibited—the principle 
of which is used in all electric meters which 
have a disc rotating on mercury—and 
its action explained by the attempt of the 
circuit to assume a state of maximum self- 
induction. He mentioned also how the 
method is used in Lorentz’s apparatus for 
determining the unit of electrical resistance 
in absolute measure, and referred to his own 
experiments to determine this twenty years 
ago. Professor Viriamu Jones’s modification 
of this apparatus has been set up at Bushy 
House, and it was intended to make further 
experiments by this method. Lord Rayleigh 
suggested that it would be useful in mea- 
suring the very small resistances which 
shunt ammeters for reading very high 
currents. We fail, however, to see how it 
could be applied for this purpose, as, even if 
possible, it would be exceedingly difficult to 
eliminate the resistances of the points of 
contact. In conclusion the lecturer praised 
the Kelvin balance, and stated that he was 
doubtful about the permanency of the mag- 
netism in the Weston instruments. 


used. 


Hoeri LasT week a résumé was given 
Upper in these columns of a lecture 
Thames. on the subject of the architec- 
tural treatment of bridges by the editor of 
this journal. An opportunity for the proper 
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“The Gindecca, Venice” (130); and a good 
many others which show the true qualities 
of etching. Mr. Haig’s “ Amiens” (26) and 
“Cefala Cathedral” (28) have more the 
character of engravings than etchings; we 
prefer to either his small delicate etching 
of the north porch of Burgos Cathedral 
(30). Mr. Strang exhibits several powerful, 
strange, and mostly very ugly studies ot 
scenes illustrated by blank verse quotations 
of which the authorship is not given ; another 
one, “ The Women at the Cross” (76) is really 
revolting in the manner in which the figure 
of the Saviour is treated, Among other 
things may be mentioned Mr. Van Raalte’s 
study of the interior of a carpenter’s shop, 
under the title “The Band Saw” (106); two 
or three beautiful mezzotint landscapes by 
Mr, Joseph Knight, especially No. 118, which 
is the perfection of mezzotint effect; four 
very good etchings by Mr. E. M. Synge; a 
curious and effective silhouette view of 
“The Trocadéro, Paris” (64), by M. Béjot; 
and two admirable dry-point figure studies 
by Mr. Slocombe, though it is rather too 
bad to give the title of “ Andromeda” toa 
realistic study of a very commonplace 
mode! A good many bookplates are ex- 
hibited, of which those by Mr. C. W. Sher- 
burs ‘TIO, III) may be cited as examples of 
what bookplates ought to be, and three by 
Miss Bertha Gorst (126) as what they should 
not be. Bookplates should be conventional 
decorative design, not landscapes, or other 
pictorial representations. The special feature 
of the exhibition is a fine collection of 
mezzotints by Turner, one or two of which 
show effects of lightning of wonderful truth 
and vividness—the lightning almost seems 
to flash in them. Twelve of the “Liber 
Studiorum ” plates are also included. 


For its third annual exhibition 


Women’s ; 

eran the Women’s International Art 

anki Club has selected the Grafton 
Galery, a larger gallery than it has 


previously attempted to fill, but we doubt 
the wisdom of thus extending its boundaries, 
The large room contains a good many very 
bad oil paintings, some so bad that it is 
dificult to understand how they came to be 
exhibited anywhere. An exception is ‘ The 
Procession ” (106) by Miss Lancaster Lucas, 
which secured an “ honourable mention” in 
Paris, and is a work quite above the average 
of its companions in the same room. The 
real interest in the large room is the collec- 
tion of Miss E, M. Rope’s charming bas-reliefs 
on the dais, especially “The Sea Chase,” 
a beautiful decorative treatment of line 
and movement in sculpture. She exhibits 
also a triptych, “ Adoration,” in the style of 
coloured relief which Mr. Anning Bell has 
been mainly instrumental in introducing. A 
little “Study of a Child” on left of the 
screen is charming. The best of the pic- 
torial work is in the inner gallery. Among 
these Mrs. Deric Hardy’s “Rest, Rest” (114), 
a lifesize oil-sketch of a mother and child, is 
a beautiful work. Among the smaller works 
here are four landscapes by Miss Evelyn 
Howard (132 to 135); an excellent picture 
of “The Quay, Ely” (154), by Miss Rose 
Barton; two or three charming little land- 
scapes by Miss Catherine Howard, of 
which “On the Road to the Sea” (158) 
is an exceptionally fine composition; a 
cat picture by Miss F. Fairman which 
pretty nearly rivals Mme. Ronner; a good 
‘andscape by Miss Wright, ‘ Flatford 
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Mill” (243); and a very expressive half- 
length study of a girl, “Little Patience” 
(244), by Mrs. Field. In the octagon room 
may be noticed a landscape by Miss Mary 
Barton (25); two powerful landscape 
sketches by Miss F. Molony (44, 45), and 
a good life-size portrait of a Lady by Miss 
Gwenny Griffiths. Miss Sara Stanley, who 
paints architectural subjects, has missed the 
character of the arcade in the Ducal Palace 
(34), which depends to a great extent on the 
diminution of the columns, which are here 
represented as the same size from top to 
bottom, and one of them is perceptibly 
thinner than its neighbours ; but painters of 
both sexes are apt to make many oversights 
in architectural detail. 


THE eighth exhibition of the 
London Sketch Club, at 175, 
Bond-street, is a rather mixed 
one, containing some very good examples of 
powerfully sketched effects, and a good many 
things that are not very interesting. Among 
those that represent the best ideal of what 
sketching should be are Mr. Macandrew’s 
“A Hillside” (12); Mr. Hobson’s “ Norfolk 
Broads” (16); Mr. Lenfesty’s “Clouds” 
(23); Mr. Walter Fowler's “ On the Sands,’ 
with a grand indication of sky; Mr. C. 
Haité’s “ Clouds” (51) ; Mr. Hobson’s “ Soli- 
tude” (53); Mr. Dudley Hardy’s “Low 
Tide” (66); and the same artist's “Return 
of the Boats” (115). 


The London 
Sketch Club. 


THE spring exhibition at the 
Goupil Gallery offers a fine 
and interesting collection of 
pictures, chiefly landscape, of the school 
which is in general more specially repre- 
sented at this gallery than elsewhere in 
London. Among these is a tolerably large 
landscape by M. Jacque, “The Flock 
Drinking,” which is a work of great power 
and breadth of style, and has about it a good 
deal of the quality of Diaz. A perfectly 
beautiful Corot, ‘‘L’Etang de Mortefon- 
taine,” hangs in the centre of one wall. 
Three examples of the work of M. Harpi- 
gnies, though small in scale, show the quality 
of a great landscape-painter ; the little work 
called “ The Lake” especially. Two pastels 
by M. Lhermitte are fine examples of his 
work ; there is a sheep picture by Mauve 
marked by the peculiarity that the sheep for 
once are heading towards the foreground 
instead of away from it; and there is a 
Meissonier, “The Smoker,” not quite 
at his best, but still a Meissonier. 
Among other works are a fine though 
melancholy landscape by Herr Weiss, “A 
Grey Day”; an interior with a very pleasing 
figure, “The Young Seamstress,” by Herr 
Neuhuys ; a study of evening effect by Mr. 
Thaulow; a fine landscape by Mr. Mark 
Fisher, “Sunny Afternoon”; a small land- 
scape by Mr. Thaulow, “La Rivière,” in 
which he seems to be rather emulating Mr. 
Fisher’s effects; and two sketches by Mr. 
Brabazon, “ Lago Maggiore” and “On the 
Quay,” which are better, because better 
drawn, than many of the amorphous colour- 
blottings by this amateur artist which it 
seems to be fashionable to admire. There 
is an example of Diaz down in the catalogue, 
but unfortunately the work had not arrived. 
There are one or two things in the collection 
which are dingy and to our thinking re- 
pellent in style ; but it is an exhibition with 
nothing commonplace in it. 


The Goupil 
Gallery. 
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THE WHITWORTH HALL, OWENS 
COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

ON Wednesday the Governors, teaching- 
staff, and students of Owens College cele- 
brated (a year too late) the first jubilee of the 
institution. It was in 1846 that John Owens 
died, leaving a sum of nearly 100,000/. for the 
foundation of a Manchester college which 
should be free from the religious tests which 
were at that time so unhappy a feature of the 
older universities; but it was not until the 
spring of 1851 that the work of teaching was 
begun. The jubilee ought therefore to have 
been celebrated last year, but at that time the 
Whitworth Hall, of which the foundation-stone 
was laid in June, 1898, was not completed, and 
it was decided to combine the jubilee celebra- 
tions and the formal opening of the hall a year 
later. With the nature of the ceremonies we 
have little to do. Suffice it to say that his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales delivered 
a well-written address, in which he regretted 
the absence of the distinguished architect of 
the building—a regret which every architect 
echoes—and finally declared the hall open; 
that the Duke of Devonshire, President of the 
College, presided at the opening ceremony ; 
that learned men from other universities 
attended, some to speak and some to listen ; 
and that Manchester did its best to hide the 
prevailing grime of its buildings by Venetian 
masts, bunting, and festoons of evergreens and 
paper flowers. 

The new hall, as the foundation-stone 
declares, has been given to Owens College 
“by Richard Copley Christie, Esq. in 
memory of Sir Joseph Whitworth, Bart.” It 
stands to the left of the principal tower of the 
group of buildings, and completes the Oxford- 
street front. The extreme end is towards 
Burlington-street, and a new corridor connects 
the hall to the Christie Library, which abuts 
on the same street in the rear of the new 
building, and which was opened four years 
ago. The Whitworth Hall, the Christie 
Library, and the older buildings of the college 
have been designed by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., and although the work has been spread 
over about thirty years, there is a general 
similarity in the treatment. The style is of the 
variety commonly known as Domestic Gothic 
—more domestic, indeed, than that adopted by 
the same architect in the Manchester Town 
Hall. The walls are faced with stone, laid (as 
in the Town Hall) in courses alternately deep 
and shallow—about 9 in. and 3 in.~—and the 
roofs are covered with red tiles. 

The new Whitworth Hall is a two-storied 
building, the hall itself forming the upper 
story. Externally, the principal frontage is 
towards Oxford-street, and is a dignified piece 
of work. The original carriage entrance to 
the quadrangle is in the ground story of the 
tower, but as it has been proved to be some. 
what narrow, a new and wider entrance has 
been formed between the tower and the new 
hall, but set back a few feet from the main 
building line. A wide semicircular arch on 
the ground story is surmounted by a steep- 
pitched gable, containing three lancet windows, 
and flanked by sturdy octagonal turrets with 
sunk panels and pinnacles, On each side of 
this central feature there is a short recessed 
portion connecting it to the tower on the right 
and the hall on the left. This entrance group 
is one of the happiest ibits of the external 
design. 

The angle of the hall nearest to the carriage 
entrance is cut off at an angle of 45 deg., and 
a single-light window is placed in a narrow 
bay between the splayed angle and the first 
buttress. Then follow five bays, each contain- 
ing a pair of segmental-headed windows in 
the ground story, and a pair of lofty pointed 
windows above, with cinquefoiled cusping tothe 
arched heads and to the arches under the 
transomes. The buttresses are rectangular up 
to the level of the upper window-heads, and 
are then splayed to a semi-octagonal plan, 
and carried 4 or 5 ft. above the parapet, 
where they terminate—in a not altogether 
happy manner—with flat tops. The parapet 
has a considerable projection, the corbel- 
course being an interesting feature, and 
containing a band of carving—almost the only 
stone carving in the whole of the building. ` A 
moulded string-course runs under the sills of 
the first-floor windows, and another at some 
distance below, both being carried around the 
buttresses ; in the main wall between these 
strings is a band of shallow panels with arched 
and cusped heads. The seventh bay is marked 
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AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held in the 


timbers, springing from the ends of the 
hammer-beams, are framed vertically between 
the trusses to form ate Airs 2 E 
arches from end to end of the hall. e panels I i 
of the trusses are filled with vertical hare con- | Meeting-room of the Royal Institute of British 
nected at the top by cusped arches. The eads | Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
of the hammer-beams carry carved eagles, and | W., on Friday last week, Mr. W. H. Seth. 
are connected by tie-rods—a wise precaution— | Smith, President, in the chair. 7 
and the feet of the trusses rest on heavily-| The minutes of the last meeting were read 
moulded, bell-shaped capitals, each of which is and confirmed, ae the sowing gentlemen 
supported by an unpolished shaft of grey} were Serdar mem ce a the Association -— 
granite standing clear of the wall. ` | Messrs. S. ee te Besant, R. O. Con. 
At the Burlington-street end the first bay is | stant, F. F. B. Pit = ae a Procter. 
occupied by six stages rising in steps from the On the motion o ih i P. G. Maule, Hon, 
floor of the hall, and the principal entrances Secretary, W aa R R anks was accorded to 
are placed in the second bay. Small triangular Mr. Aston Webb, A. et for allowing mem. 
galleries are carried across the angles at this bers to visit on Ge. ult. the Royal College 
end, and other small galleries project over the | 9f Science and saps and Albert Museum, 
entrance doorways. At the opposite end of | South Kensington, and for conducting the party 
the hall are two other entrances, approached a arsine ies aed 
(by a corridor over the new quadrangle gate- he f ENN gis p esired to propose a 
way) from the. principal staircase of the older ar than r 3 S iad Portland Stone 
building. These staircases are placed near the | CO. for presenting to na ay school seven 
side walls of the hall on either side of the | cubical blocks from the different beds of Part. 
land stone formation, and to Mr. A, Brumwell 


latform ; passages are formed from the i 
eee to ihe” hall by means of glazed screens, | Thomas, through To mind offices they were 
in which folding doors are placed to give obtained, and who had also presented some 


s o the platform, and flights of fossils. : , 
A Meg lead down from the nace to| This having been agreed to, it was announced 
the hall. Above these passages, and above that a meeting of the Discussion Section would 
the transverse corridor behind the platforma be held on the 14th inst., ieee a paper on 
r—-shaped gallery is constructed, and a large ae dala hie Homes ” would be read by Mr, 
organ, occupying about three-fourths of the| H. C. Lander. 
width of the hall, is placed in the back portion. The Late Mr. Bentley. 


The platform is thus enclosed on three sides. . : : 
The gallery and screens are of oak, and appear The Chairman said he sears T to propose 
somewhat flimsy in contrast with the massive | a vote of condolence to the family of the late 
roof-timbers. The curfew panelling is too Mr. J. F. Bentley. It was proposed to send a 
shallow for good effect, and the wood arches letter on behalf of the Association expressing 
at the inner ends of the passages are particu- | their sincere condolence, and saying how much 
larly weak: es eae 
is li ith oak panelling to the | ness 1n allowing aay 

h eri ee ft. and AONE id with | work at Westminster, and in spies to let 
ashlar in regular alternating courses similar to | them view it again hae en ie 
the exterior. The acoustic properties of the | their admiration for his work gene To A 
hall are perfect, both for speech and music,| The Chairman's motion was agre 
and this is a very valuable quality in a building unanimously. 
of this kind. PEE E New Premises Fund. 

On the ground floor a central corridor abou : i ; , 
Io ft. wide runs longitudinally from the prin- The RE A a 
cipal entrance hall at the Burlington-street end | ™eeting they nad rece 

ipal entrance e 8 the New Premises Fund. The amount pre- 
to a smaller hall entered from the new car- ouel unced was 3,710/., and the total 
rage archway. Offices for the college staff E T 153, 6d =e rae were 
and other rooms are provided on either side, Me k = on Seth-Smith, so/. (second dona- 
including a kitchen and pantry for festivals of | i roo) ): H. Muff, rol. 10s. ; J. Oldrid 
a less intellectual character than those for Sage ol . a . G Sherrin tol, 103. ; L. A 
which the hall is primarily intended. Shuffrev, Iol,: W. Hilton Nash, 54; E. b. 

We have said enough to show that the] ug oy’ 2s. and F. Frank Green, 2l 23; 
Whitworth Hall is an important addition to the $ ? E ‘m th Architectural Association 
buildings of Owens College. Although we are also 13), trom the d a provisional promise 
no purists, we do not admire the staring incon- DY a A Plumbe. 
gruities displayed in different parts of the : Th Cha; man said it was particularly grati- 
structure, but the Oxford-street frontage is un- fyi ers Fake day students, who were com- 
doubtedly a great improvement on the earlier y n i wile ae Association and its work 
portion of the college in that street ; and if we | Palalively n id, quite independently, have 
except the principal staircase of the older ara re ere ie : p i 
bnilding, we can endorse the eulogium passed a R S B. lfour Hon Secretary, announced 
on the new hall by one of our Manchester con- a A stare ae to the Library : “ Con- 
temporaries, which describes it as “a piece of i ee none : Mr. F. W. Macey, pre- 
architecture into which its author has put the} ©! ea i re : as Oe Mr. B. T. Batstord, 
happiest invention shown in any of his work | SEP‘eS DY : Pp ili nat the Paris Exhibi- 
for the Owens College.” We must confess, and " aay re ney ann presented by the 
however, to a little sympathy with the “ Undis- tion, 1 A SICore SP “Daris i Exhibition, He 
tinguished Student,” who, in another Man- ee ieee ks to the donors, which 
chester paper, writes :—" The buildings of the proposed vies of mans 
college never charmed me. Indeed, I felt was agreed to, 
them cold and forbidding. And I still feel 
them so. They are utilitarian Gothic, which is 
a modern addition to the seven deadly sins.” 
This is strong language, and the writer of it 
would probably have been converted to a 
different opinion if every part of the college 
buildings had been as happily conceived as the 
Oxford-street front of the new Whitworth Hall 
and quadrangle entrance. 


aaa ‘eminem eee) ings. so eae 
THE LATE MR. BENTLEY.—Mr, J. H. Eastwood, The object of the Glasgow aa pet 
the architect for the new Roman Catholic Cathedral defined in the official catalogue, aes d 
at Leeds, writes to correct an error in our obituary the manufactures, products, industries, an 
notice of Mr. J. H. Bentley. It was for the old or | material resources of all nations, the machinery 
present cathedral of St. Anne’s, Leeds, that Mr. {and appliances relating thereto, and to present 
Bentley prepared the decoration scheme; not for | a full illustration of the progress in industry, 
the building now in course of erection from Mr.| science, and art during the nineteenth cen- 
Eastwood's design. tury 
_DULWICH COLLEGE. — It is stated that Mr. While the undertaking might be called 
yee a has prepared plans for the erection | International, inasmuch as most foreign 
a o ibrary at Dulwich College, at an esti- | countries were, to some extent represented, 
ust of 3,0007. for the fabric, which it isl; i mai € 
intended shall { aoa ./* 'S lit was not a National undertaking in the sam 

ntenced shall form a memorial to “old Alleynians eS i 
sense as the Great World’s Show at Chicago, 


who have fallen in the course of the South African : : 
war. The new buildings for the school, opened in ' or the various exhibitions that have been an 


1870, Were erected after plans and designs by the | 1" Paris. In its inception and development it 
late Mr, Charles Barry. was entirely local, and with the exception of 


by a projecting porch, forming on the ground 
floor the principal entrance to the hall. The 
arched doorway is surmoun'ed by a panelled 
gab e, behind which a 3 cond gable rises 
flanked by octagonal turrets and pinnacles, 
tne apex cí the cable being level with the 
top of the corbel-course under the parapet of 
the main building. The story over the porch, 
we may say in passing, forms the landing 
from which two small galleries at the south 
end of the hall are entered ; a similar landing, 
but differently treated externally, is planned on 
the opposite side facing the Christie Library. 
The eighth and last bay of the hall on each 
side is marked by a tower in which the stairs 
to the hall and galleries are placed. To affard 
space for the winding stairs in each tower a 
two-storied oriel of segmental plan is projected 
from the side wall and terminates below the 
uppermost square stage of the tower; the 
Paripe of the oriels are disproportionately 
ow. 

The end of the hall facing Burlington- 
street is not by any means as satisfactory as 
the Oxford-strect front. The designer has 
been confronted with thesame difficulty which 
chapel architects have so often to face, and we 
cannot say that he has been entirely successful 
in his treatment of it. The wide gable end of 
the hall has been divided into a large central 
portion and two smaller side portions by 
means of two buttresses, square for the first 
story and semi-octagonal above, and the 
whole has been flanked by slightly pro- 
jecting towers, the square portions of which 
terminate a little above the parapet 
of the main roof. The central portion 
of the gable end has a group of four windows 
with segmental heads on the lower story, and 
a large six-light traceried window above of 
ordinary Perpendicular design, and sadly lack- 
ing in depth. The apex of the gable is 
panelled, and the octagonal buttresses are 
finished with flat tops. The side portions of 
the gable end are absolutely unrelieved from 
base to coping, and the regular alternation of 
j-in. and 3-in, courses throughout this height 
gives a rigid, cast-iron appearance which is far 
from pleasing. The towers are alike, with the 
exception of the doorway in the lowest stage 
of that to the left. With this exception, they 
are of plain ma-onry (in alternating courses as 
the rest of the work) up to the middle of the 
height of the large window in the gable, the 
only relief being obtained bya pair of string- 
courses and a coat of arms, The formal effect 
is accentuated by the octagonal buttresses at 
the angles of the towers rising unbroken from 
the base, and with the faces flush with 
the faces of the parapets. The uppermost 
Square stage of each tower has three lancet 
windows on cachof the two exposed faces, 
with detached arcades in front; a single light 
of similar design might with advantage have 
been placed in each return towards the gable. 
This stage is followed by a double corbel- 
course and a parapet with pointed arches 
simply chamfered. Behind the parapet there 
rises an octagonal stage—again reminiscent of 
the Manchester Town Hall—with a pointed 
arch in each face, and surmounted ‘by an 
octagonal spire covered with lead, the rolls 
arranged in zigzag pattern. The shallowness 
of the windows in the gable end, the cast-iron 
regularity of the masonry, the straight lines of 
the octagonal buttresses, and the large un- 
relieved masses detract very much from the 
success of this portion of the exterior. 

The entrance hall and staircase occupy two 
bays of the ground floor at the Burlington- 
street end of the building. The style here is 
Romanesque, round arches carried by un- 
polished grey granite columns on lofty stilted 
bases. The ceiling of the hall is flat, and a 
small plaster cornice is run around it in such 
a way as to cover the upper parts of the 
central voussoirs ; the effect is one of weak- 
ness. A wide flight of four steps rises from 
the hall to a landing under the ground-story 
window of the gable end, and from this land- 
ing flights of stairs rise (right and left) to the 
two towers. Other flights lead from these to 
the floor of the hall, and others are continued 
up the towers to the level ot the galleries. 

The hall itself is a simple parallelogram 
about soft. wide and 139 ft. long, and bears 
evidence of a study of Westminster Hall. It 
has an open timber roof with seven main 
hammer-beatn trusses, and smaller inter- 
mediate trusses. Each main truss has a pair 
of curved principal ribs, cutting through the 
bens ner-beains aud necting in the centre of 
the span to form a pointed arch, Other 
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The Glasgow International Exhibition 
Buildings, 1901. 


The Chairman then called on Mr. J. Miller 
to read the following paper on the “Glasgow 
Exhibition Buildings ot 1901’ i 

In dealing with this paper, before proceeding 
to describe the buildings in detail, 1 shall refer 
briefly to the purposes and scope of the under- 
taking, and also to the site and its surround- 
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the buildings erected by Russia and the minor 
pavilions of Canada and Ireland, and several 
private exhibits, the whole of the buildings 
were erected by the local Exhibition authorities, 
without any state or outside aid whatever. 

With exhibition buildings, as with all build- 
ings, the site is a most important factor in de- 
termining the arrangement and design of the 
scheme. For you can at once understand, 
when a large area of ground is to be overlaid 
with a number of buildings, it is of the utmost 
importance that every advantage should be 
taken of the site and its natural! surroundings, 
both as regards the design and disposition of 
the buildings, in order to obtain the best result 
froma spectacular point of view, not of one 
building only, but of the whole, and at the 
same time give the most convenient and suit- 
able arrangement for exhibition purposes. 

In Chicago and the several Paris Exhibitions, 
which have been held from time to time, the 
symmetrical or axial plan has been adopted, 
and I think there can be no question that 
wherever it is possible to produce a plan on 
axial lines, it is the finest and grandest form. 
In Glasgow, however, the site at the disposal 
of the exhibition authorities was somewhat 
different from those to which I have referred. 
Kelvingrove Park contains about eighty acres, 
at least that part of it which was available for 
exhibition purposes. Through its centre winds 
the river Kelvin in serpentine curves, and on 
its north and north-east sides are ranges of 
high and steep slopes, crowned, in the former 
case by the University buildings designed by 
the late Sir George Gilbert Scott, while the 
latter is surmounted by fashionable terraces, 
well designed and appropriate to their position. 
-ewed from the front of the main Exhibition 
uildings, these features formed a fine, and, in 
iact imposing background to the various 
temporary buildings scattered throughout the 

rounds. 

: A leading feature in determining the general 
artungement of the buildings was the position 
ot the new permanent Art Galleries, which 
have been erected on the south bank of the 
river, directly facing the University buildings. 
The only large open piece of ground in the 
park lay between the Art Galleries and the east 
boundary of the park at Gray-street, running 
parallel with Dumbarton-road, which formed 
i south boundary. The extent of this ground 
was about 800 ft. long by 400 ft. wide. There 
was no alternative but to place the largest and 
most important building here, namely, the 
Industrial Hall, having its principal front facing 
the river. 

Smaller open spaces were selected through- 
out the park for the less important buildings, 
and an endeavour was made as far as possible 
to arrange these somewhat in the form of a 
semicircle, having for its base the front line of 
the Industrial Hall. No buildings were intro- 
duced within this semicircle, the idea being to 
preserve this space as a large open area, to be 
used as apromenade from which uninterrupted 
views Of the buildings might be obtained. It 
Was my intention to have placed a great 
central feature here in the way of a monu- 
mental fountain 60 ft. in diameter, surrounded 
by a row of columns 40 ft. high, each column 
supporting a gilded winged figure. From the 
centre of the fountain rose a great circular 
illuminated tower 120 ft. high. Such a feature 
would have formed a climax to the architec- 
tural scheme, repeating, as it were, the spirit 
of the main features of the Industrial Hall 
and forming a culminating point in the 
cenfre of the grounds. This feature I 
regret to say was never carried out. The 
paik is studded with fine trees, but I might 
mention that not a single tree was sacri- 
hced to make room for any of the buildings, 
We believed it better rather to sacrifice the 
architectural symmetry of the scheme, than to 
cut down these permanent embellishments of 
the Park, remembering that the life of our 
exhibition was only to be six months. 

I would here point out that many of the 
smaller buildings were introduced long after 

€ original plans were matured; the growth 
of the Exhibition was gradual, and its ultimate 
extent. greatly exceeded the anticipations of the 
executive ; in fact, as time went on, the number 
of the buildings increased to such an extent 
that it was with difficulty positions could be 
found for them. This explains in a measure 
the somewhat irregular arrangement in certain 
parts of the grounds. Had the full extent and 
Scope of the scheme been approximately 


known at the beginning, more might have|p 


€n made of it from an architectural point of 


view, but in any case the site was such as 
would not admit of anything of the nature of a 
symmetrical or axial arrangement of plan. 

Having thus roughly outlined the principal 
features of the site, I will now proceed to 
describe the buildings in detail. The buildings 
may be divided into five groups, namely, first, 
Industrial Hall; second, Machinery Hall ; 
third, Grand Avenue ; fourth, Concert Hall; 
fifth, the various restaurants, kioske, and minor 
exhibits throughout the grounds. 

I ought to mention here that the fine arts 
were housed in the handsome new permanent 
Art Gallery, recently erected from the designs 
of Messrs. Simpson & Allen, of London. The 
design and arrangement of this building are, 
no doubt, already known to you; it is not my 
intention, therefore, to deal with it in this 
paper ; but will confine my remarks to those 
structures designed by myself, and carried out 
under my direction. 

The Industrial Hall was 6go ft. long by 
327 ft. in width ; its chief features were the 
great dome with its towers, peristyle, and 
piazza, The building might be termed cruci- 
form on plan, the dome being formed at the 
intersection of the main central avenue with 
the two short cross avenues leading to the 
main street entrance in Sandyford-street, and 
to the ceremonial entrance and piazza res- 
pectively. The dome had an internal diameter 
of 72 ft. and the height from. the floor to the 
underside of thé lantern was 13 ft. The 
extreme height from the ground line in front 
of the peristyle steps to the top of the flying 
ahs on the summit of the lantern being 
200 ft. 

The dome rises from piers formed of timber, 
and covered with fibrous plaster; between 
these spring the four arches under the dome, 
forming the pendentives. These arches have 
a width of 49 ft, and are 44 ft. 6in. high to 
the crown. They are treated in a broad and 
simple manner, without any arch mouldings 
whatever, the pendentives being allowed 
simply to melt into the extrados of the arches, 
a form of treatment which suited the plastic 
material used in the construction, no attempt 
being made to represent or imitate a stone 
treatment. The interior of the dome was 
formed without ribs or divisions of any kind, 
thus forming an uninterrupted hemisphere. 
The effect produced by this treatment, to my 
mind, is to give a dome a feeling of mystery 
and lightness, it seems to hang or float in the 
air. Vertical ribs may tend to give apparent 
height, but with these the construction at once 
becomes apparent, and the aerial mystery is 
lost. 

The pendentives were enriched by large 
figure groups, in high relief, symbolical of 
navigation. These groups filled the entire 
spandrils, without any framing-in, the extreme 
size of the spandrils being 5o ft. broad by 30 ft. 
high. More variety and interest would have 
been given had the four spandrils been treated 
with different groups, but want of money and 
shortness of time prevented this being done. 

The piers carrying the dome were con- 
structed of wood up to the level of the external 
platform, 60 ft. from the floor, the dome itself 
being formed of steel ribs placed at about 
14 ft. centres, connected at top with a braced 
steel ring of sufficient weight and strength to 
carry the fleche. Between each of the steel 
ribs were placed three ribs constructed of wood, 
2 ft. 6 in. deep, at about 4 ft. 6 in. centres, with 
wood purlins connecting the same at exterior 
and interior, and cut to the curve of dome. 
The internal surface of the dome was covered 
with fibre plaster moulded to the curve, 
and nailed to §-in. boarding fixed to the pur- 
lins, the fibre plates having a finishing coat of 
putty lime 4 in. thick, as on the external walls. 
On the outside was fixed §-in. boarding, 
covered with a smooth surface floorcloth, this 
being the cheapest and most suitable material 
we could find to take on the gilding with which 
the dome was covered, materials like copper 
or lead being considered too expensive for 
temporary work. As for the gilding with 
which the domes and turrets were covered, 
various materials were experimented with. 
Real gold leaf was beyond the purse of the 
committee, and various lacquers and imitation 
gold leaf were tried, but these soon became 
black in the chemically charged atmosphere of 
Glasgow. After various experiments we found 
the most satisfactory material to be aluminium 
leaf covered with a yellow lacquer, which gave 
an effect resembling real gold at about rs. 10d. 
er square yard, but even this as a lasting 


material fell far short of the real article, The 


effect of aluminium leaf itself was exceedingly 
good ; it gave a fine metallic lustre to the 
rounded shapes of the roofs and lasts well. 

The four great towers surrounding the 
dome were constructed of wood. The corner 
posts were of pitch pine, 12 in. by 12 in. 
rising from a framework formed on top of a 
solid bed of concrete to which it was securely 
bolted. The posts were scarfed at the joinings 
and bolted together ; to each of the posts were 
bolted two 12-in. by 6-in. runners, the 
intermediate vertical pieces, being 12 in. by 
23 in. The whole framework was braced on 
the four outside faces by means of two layers 
of timber sheeting į in. thick, placed close 
together diagonally, the outer layer being laid 
to the oppostte angle from the one below. By 
this means perfect rigidity was given to the 
towers, and a solid surtace formed on which to 
nail tbe fibre plaster boards. The four towers 
were in their turn bound together by the four 
walls forming the square enclosure, out of 
which the dome rose. These side walls were 
constructed of wood, the uprights being 12 in. 
by 23 in, and the method of bracing was 
similar to that already described for the towers. 

The outer walls of the main building were 
formed of 4 in. by 2 in. uprights at 2 fe. 
centres, braced with 4 in. by 2 in. pieces. The 
whole of the outer surfaces of the walls as well 
as all the ornament were executed in fibrous 
plaster, which was cast in slabs 4 ft. by 3 ft., 
and nailed direct to the timber framing. For 
temporary purposes fibre plaster has many 
advantages over wood. In the first place, 
it is practically fireproof, a matter of the 
highest importance in buildings where 
the structural work is mostly of wood, 
and which are filled to overflowing with 
combustible materials of all kinds. Where 
repetition of ornament is required it has no 
rival, and for colour and texture it leaves 
nothing to be desired. The fibre boards were 
all cast in the workshop and were jin. thick, 
the outside surface being left rough. They 
were fixed, leaving a space of about § of an 
inch at the joinings, then the outside was 
entirely floated over with a finishing coat of 
stucco 3 in. thick. This coating was squeezed 
through the joints left between the boards, and 
formed a key on the back similar to that 
formed by plaster on the back of lath. By 
this means the joints of the plaster work are 
not so liable to show after being exposed to 
the weather, and a stronger and more uniform 
surface is obtained. 

The main central avenue of the Industrial 
Hall had a roof of steel having a clear span of 
g2 ft. Oin., or 102 ft. Gin. over the principals, 
and was carried through the whole length of 
the building, except where broken by the 
dome in the centre. There were seven prin- 
cipals on each side of the dome, spaced 
about 40 ft. apart, connected by longitudinal 
purlins, on which rested the intermediate 
rafters. The arched principals were of box 
section, and formed of eight L's 4} in. by 3} in. 
by gin. with lattice-work between, and were 
designed on the three-hinged system—that is, 
the bases of the legs of the principals were 
hinged by pins, 3}in. diameter, to bed-plates 
secured to concrete foundations, and the bed- 
plates were connected horizontally by a fiat 
steel bar, 5in. by din, to prevent the legs 
spreading. The principal at the apex was also 
joined by a hinged joint and a 4} in. diameter 
pin. In its elements this type of truss is prac- 
tically two girders standing on end and resting 
against each other at the top, where they are 
joined by a pin; the legs spread apart at the 
base and are fixed by pins to a foundation, and 
prevented from spreading by the steel bar, 
which completes the triangle of forces. 

Between the lower, or column, part of the 
principal along both sides of the avenue were 
open elliptical arched girders of steel with 
radiating flat bars. Each of the principals 
was built in five parts, and erected by means of 
a steam crane with a 70-ft. jib mounted ona 
staging 3oft. high running on wheels. There 
was another staging, also on wheels, behind to 
support the parts of the principal as they were 
erected. The two bottom parts, or legs, were, of 
course, erected first, and kept upright by forks, 
one side of which was movable, connected to 
the back staging. The two intermediate pieces 
were then fitted to the legs, and finally the apex 
in one piece with pin in position was dropped 
in and the whole principal bolted up. 

The side roofs were arranged in spans 42 ft. 
wide at right angles to the main avenue. The 
principals were constructed of timber on the 
cantilever principle, and are exceptionally light 
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in their scantlings, making a very cheap form to size colour the glass on all roofs facing the 
They are placed at 12 ft. centres ; the south, otherwise the heat will render the build- 
ing very uncomfortable, especially if the roofs 


of roof. 
ties pass over the tops of the main bearing 
girders, are attached to the top of same, and 
are continuous throughout their entire length. 
The struts of the cantilever, formed of three 


a distance of one-third the span from the main 
girder. The couples of the centre portion are 
simply 64 in. by 24 in. single battens, the bot- 


lever. Immediately over the point of the 
cantilever there is a light lattice timber girder, 
which acts as a ventilator, and also carries the 
ends ot the astragals of the roof and supports 
the ends of the corrugated sheets on the flat 
portion of the roof, 

The main girders which carry these prin- 
cipals were of timber with iron ties, and had 
top and bottom booms formed of three thick- 
nesses of gin. by 44 in. bolted together, and 
having steel plates at the joinings. They were 
4 ft. 6 in. deep, and were built continuous, 
their entire length being 113 ft. They were 


solid post, so that the clear span on either 
side of this support was 56 ft. 
were supported at their inner ends by the main 
principals of the central avenue, and at the 
outer end by supports formed in the front wall. 
The astrayals for these roofs were T-shaped 
steel in one length, viz., 23 ft. long from eave 
to eave, bent over the ridge, and placed at 2 ft. 
centres, the section being 14 in. by 14 in. by 
4 in. The glass was rolled plate ṣ% in. thick. 
The giass was fixed with putty and having 


pins passing through the vertical members of 


the astragal. 

The corrugated 
B.W.G., not galvanised, but dipped in linseed 
oil, it being intended to be painted ; but, 


whether painted or not, my experience is that 


all corrugated iron should be galvanised, even 
for temporary work which is to be painted, for, 
if not galvanised, the thin sheets very soon 
corrode, Galvanising has also the advantage 
of increasing the strength of the sheet, making 
it equal to an extra gauge in thickness ; and 
further, if the corrugated iron is galvanised, a 
better price can always be obtained for it after 
its use on a temporary building. In designing 
these roofs the object kept in view was to have 
as few supports as possible, so as not to cut 
up the floor space, thereby allowing the ex- 
hibits to be arranged in any way that might 
be found desirable. 

An important point with exhibition build- 
ings is the lighting. While. windows were 
formed in the side walls of all the buildings, the 
chief source of lighting was from the roof, 
and the area of glass in the roof should be 
sufficient to amply light the buildings, without 
reckoning on the windows, as the latter are as 
often as not covered up by exhibits or decora- 
tions. The area of glassin proportion to floor 
area in this and the other buildings was as 
1 to 2, in other words, 50 superficial feet of 
glass to every 100 superficial feet of floor area, 
and the lighting, I may say, was satisfactory in 
every way. 

When circumstances will permit, I think a 
more even and better diffused light is obtained 
when that part of the roof next the ridge is 


iron used was No. 24 


are inclined to be low. 


In most of the exhibitions that have been 
held in this country, the floors of the industrial 
6} in. by 2} in. battens, rest on the bottom boom | section have usually been formed with battens 
of the main girder, and are bolted to the ties at ; 3 in. thick laid with a space of about 3 of an 
In the Glasgow 
Exhibition, however, the floor of the indus- 
in. 
toms of which rest on the points of the canti-| flooring tongued and grooved and laid close. 
These two methods each have their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, the former is more 
easily brushed and cleaned as the dust falls 
tlown between the openings left between the 
boards, and in the case of any fire arising 
under the floor its presence would at once be 
On the 
other hand, paper and all! sorts of rubbish are 
floor, and even 
lighted matches might be thrown down and 


inch between the planks. 


ltrial hall was laid with ordinary 1% 


observed and its position located. 


pushed down under the 
the openings. 


lin the first instance. 


the exhibition. The close floor 


the floor. 


able for the attendants. 


more difficult to locate. 


to confine it to the section in which it arises. 


In large exhibition buildings, where immense 
crowds of people congregate, ample provision 
| must be made in the way of entrances and 
The exits should be distributed and 
arranged so as to prevent, as much as possible, 
In spite of this, how- 
ever, it will usually be found that one or two 
of the exits provided come in for an extra 
large share of the traffic on account of their 
proximity to a railway station or car route. 
It is, therefore, important that such positions 
should be carefully studied on the plan, and 
ainple provision made to meet the require- 


exits. 


congestion of traffic. 


ments. 


The area of the Industrial Hall was 200,000 
Square feet, and of this space about g1.o0o 
square feet, or less than one half, was occu- 
pied by exhibits, leaving a floor space of 
109,000 square feet available for the public, so 
that the building when crowded would con- 
One lineal 
foot of exit space was allowed for every 519 
square feet of clear floorage, which is equiva- 


tain something like 27,000 persons. 


, ignite the material below, coins and other 
| valuables are also liable to drop through 
The close boarded floor 
supported in the middle by a Ioin. by loin. has the advantage of being much cheaper 
I say in the first 
These girders’ instance, for almost full price can be got 
for the battens when sold off at the end of 
is not so 
easily cleaned as the open floor, as all 
sweepings must be collected and removed 
| instead of being brushed through the openings 
in the floor, but in any case all paper and 
suchlike rubbish should be carried away in 
barrows or baskets, and not deposited below 
The close floor is warmer than the 
open one, rendering the stalls more comfort- 
On the other hand, a 
fire might arise beneath a close floor, and 
obtain a considerable hold on the floor timbers 
(assuming there is a space under the floor) 
before being discovered, and its position is 
Where there is a 
space beneath the floor it is advisable to cut 
the area into sections by means of brick walls 
carried hard up to the under side of the 
flooring. These walls prevent currents of air 
under the floor, which would tend to fan a 
fire, and in the event of a fire arising they help 


building were thirty-four ; washhand basins, 
thirty ; urinals, fifty. 

The importance of adequate lavatory accom. 
modation in an exhibition where great crowds 
of people are massed together for a whole 
day cannot be over-estimated, and it is for 
this reason I give these Particulars, as the 
accommodation here provided was considered 
ample. In addition to what I have given 
above, lavatory accommodation was Provided 
in all the other principal buildings, and 
throughout the grounds, but these will be 
referred to later on. Near to the central 
entrance were the police, lost luggage, and 
enquiry offices. The latter should have 4 
separate entrance direct to the outside of the 
building, so that people can call on business 
without requiring to pass through the turn- 
stiles. 

In a central position near the dome were 
placed the banking premises, which consisted 
of a telling-room, manager’s private room, with 
cloakroom and lavatory, and strongroom. Tele. 
phone office and post office, also exhibition 
manager and secretary's office, with com- 
miitee-room and rooms for the clerks and public 
office, were centrally situated, and in positions 
where they could be readily seen by the public. 
Shipping and railway offices were also placed 
in prominent positions. These latter need not 
be large, but just sufficient to contain an atten- 
dant with space for the advertisements, but the 
size will be regulated by the requirements of 
the company. 

Near to the ceremonial entrance, and just at 
the dome, were the royal reception-rooms, 
These comprised outer and inner halls, dining. 
room, and boudoir with dressing-rooms and 
lavatories for ladies and gentlemen. These 
rooms are used for receiving Royal or other 
distinguished visitors who may visit the Exhi. 
bition, and are usually fitted up and furnished 
in a more or less luxurious manner. 

An indispensable feature in connexion with 
the Industrial Hall was the goods yard placed 
at the west end. All goods were received here 
and unloaded, checked, and conveyed on trolleys 
run on rails to the respective stands throughout 
the hall. A goods office and weighing- 
machine should be provided in connexion with 
goods yard. 

Having thus described the leading features 
of the industrial hall, and the necessary offices 
and accommodation required in connexion 
therewith, I will just refer to one or two 
points which in designing such a building 
it is necessary to keep prominently in view. 
The gutters of the main roofs should be of 
ample section, with good falls, and ample pro- 
vision should be made for down pipes to carry 
the water off. In a temporary building there 
is always a tendency to underdo rather than 
overdo such matters as these, but this is a 
mistake, as more damage might be done bya 
heavy fall of rain in half an hour than all the 
extra cost of having proper gutters and suffi.’ 
cient conductors. For long straight gutters 
sheet-iron answers the purpose very well. It 
should be well bolted at the joints, with 
a layer of canvas dipped in red lead 
inserted. For flashings, dume coverings, and 
awkwardly shaped gutters, the best material 
is undoubtedly lead, say, 4 Ibs. to the 
foot. It is more easily worked to suit the 


various positions and awkward corners than 
either sheet-iron or zinc, and although the first 
cost is more, it will realise about two-thirds of 
its original cost when the buildings are de- 
molished, so that the ultimate figure will not 
be much in excess of sheet-iron or a good class 
of felt when the painting of these latter is taken 
into account. 


glazed, instead of having the roof covering 
here and the glazing lower down. If the roof 
is a very wide span a second stretch of glazing 
may be introduced lower down on the slope of 
the roof, but the largest section of glazing 
should be at the ridge. 

It is important that glazing, i.e., putty glazing, 
should be done in dry weather. In frosty 


lent to one foot of opening to every 130 
persons the building was capable of containing. 
On many occasions the building was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, but the exits were found 
sufficient for all purposes. 

The entrances are usually placed alongside 
! the exits; these, as a rule, are the ordinary 
registering turnstile. The number of turn- 


weather it is dangerous for the workmen 
engaged on the roofs, and in wet weather the 
putty does not adhere to the astragal, leakage 
will result, and nothing short of taking out the 
glass and reg'azing will make a satisfactory 
job. For these reasons every opportunity of 
dry weather should be taken advantage of to 
get the roofs glazed. 

For an exhibition, where as a rule time is 
limited, the autumn preceding the exhibition 
year is perhaps the best time to get the glazing 
done. If itis not done before the winter sets 
in, and the weather becomes unsettled, it will 
be found a difficult matter to fnd favourable 
opportunities to glaze large areas between that 
time and the opening in May, at least that was 
our experience, but, of course, the winter pre- 
ceding our Exhibition was an exceptionally 
severe one, with an abnormally high rain- 
fall. 

In very warm weather it will be necessary ; 


stiles used in this building was fourteen. 
These turnstiles are arranged to suit the 
various classes of visitors, namely, paying 
visitors, season tickets, railway and steamboat 
tickets, &c. ; sometimes also the attendants are 
required to pass through turnstiles, in which 
case separate turnstiles must be provided for 
this purpose. For closing up the exits and 
entrances at night nothing is so convenient or 
more easily managed than the ordinary roller 
shutter of extra strong make. They are rolled 
down outside the turnstiles, ard when opened 
are concealed in boxing alongside the lintel. 
They are easily and quickly manipulated, 

Near to the principal public entrance were 
placed the ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloakrooms, 
each with ample lavatory accommodation, 
with rooms for attendants. Other large 
lavatories were placed at the west end of this 
building at its junction with the grand avenue. 
The number of water-closets provided in this 


As to the construction of the building 
generally, every precaution should be taken 
against risk of fire. Were a fire to obtain a 
proper hold on a building such as I have 
described, where a large portion of the struc- 
tural work is wood, and the building filled from 
end to end with combustible materials, there 
would be but a very small chance of saving 
any portion of it. There are no cross divisions 
of any kind dividing the building into sections, 
these being hardly permissible in a building of 
this nature. You can readily imagine, there- 
fore, the rapidity with which a fire would 
travel when once under weigh, and the serious 
consequences which would ensue. For while 
a building of this kind and its contents can be 
insured against fire risk, just as any other 
building can, it must be remembered that 
thousands of pounds have been expended on 
other buildings throughout the Exhibition, 
which are merely accompaniments to the main 
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building, without which they would be worth- 
less, so that the destruction of the main build- 
ing might mean financial ruin to an Exhibi- 
tion. If the amount of money proposed to be 
expended on the building will not permit of 
steel construction, then it is highly desirable 
that the form of wood construction adopted 
should be such as shall contain the least pos- 
sible amount of timber. As a general rule, it 
is better to use larger scantlings and fewer 
pieces than smaller sections with numerous 
parts, for a fire takes a longer time to get hold 
of a large section of wood than it does a 
small one, and spreads more slowly with the 
former. Fibre plaster should be used for wall 
linings where required, and any space under 
the floor should be divided into sections by 
dwarf walls, as already described. 

Fire hydrants, with sufficient lengths of hose, 
should be placed at intervals along the centre 
of the building, and the staff should be regu- 
larly drilled in the use of these. It is also 
advisable to have a steam fire-engine located 
within the grounds, and as near as possible to 
the main buildings. Two rooms for the fire 
brigade should be provided, adjoining the main 
building, having telephone communication with 
all the buildings throughout the grounds. 


Machinery Hall. 


This building, as the name implies, was for 
the purpose of displaying all kinds of 
machinery, motive power, electricity, and 
labour-saving appliances, in motion. It was 
situated on the Bunhouse ground, and was 
separated from Kelvingrove Park by Dum- 
barton-road, over which a bridge was thrown 
to connect this portion of the Exhibition with 
the other buildings and grounds. Its dimen- 
siens were 500 ft. long by 320 ft. wide. It was 
ro fed by five longitudinal spans, the centre 
enc being of steel, with a span of 92 ft. 2 in. 
Tie «asses of the side roofs were of wood, 
having spans of 52 ft. 8 in. These roofs had 
principals placed 13 ft. Io in. apart, and were 
s'nported on timber standards placed at the 
i.ce walls of the building and by the main 
principal of the steel centre span, the inter- 
tieciste Supports being formed by open braced 
steel girders having spans of 41 ft. 6 in., these 
in their turn being supported on tapered 
lattice columns. These columns, in addition 
to carrying the roof were designed to carry 
the shafting conveying the motive power to 
the machinery exhibits. 

Tuc roofs were covered with corrugated 
iro and glass, the area of glass being about 
in tne same proportion to the tloor area, as in 
the [:: dustrial Hall. On the lower parts of the 
steel irusses forming the centre span were 
fixed cantilevers of steel, carrying a promenade 
gallery 15 ft. broad and 12 ft. above the main 
foor level. On the outer ends of these canti- 
ievers lattice girders were carried which served 
the ouble purpose of carrying the floor of the 
g` uy and forming the parapet or railing. 
These girders were 4 ft. 3 in. deep, and had a 
span of 4I ft. Gin. The floor of the gallery 
was i ormed of timber joists and decking resting 
on ine bottom flange of the girders. This 
gulery extended along both sides of the 
Ccatral Avenue and across the ends, so that 
visitors were enabled to walk round the build- 
ing without requiring to descend the stairs 
leading to the main floor level. At the north 
end of the hall, three flights of stairs descended 
to the main floor level from the level of bridge 
crossing Dumbarton-road, these were formed 
of timber and having an easy rise, the treads 
being I4 in. and the risers 5 in. The treads 
were formed of 7 in. by 2 in, timbers. 

The floor of the machinery hall must neces- 
sarily be of great strength in order to with- 
stand the heavy weights of most of the exhibits. 
It snould rest on the solid earth after this has 
bec. levelled up and consolidated. The floor 
used here was ọ in. by 3 in. battens laid close 
together over the entire area and resting on 
cross runners Ir in. by 3 in. laid flat at 4 ft. 
centres, forming a strong and solid floor. 
Pipe thannels are required under the floor 
for conducting steam and water pipes to the 
various exhibits, These should be formed of 
ample size, measuring about 3 ft. 6 in. wide and 
about 5 ft. deep, so as to allow space for a man 
to walk along and make the various connexions 
or repairs to pipes. Parts of the flooring should 
be made movable at convenient intervals to 
give access to the ducts. For temporary pur- 
poses, such as an exhibition, the side walls of 
the ducts can be formed of wood sheeting, 
with walings and strutts. 

In arranging the exhibits, which, of course, 
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is the work of the engineer in charge of this 
section, it is better to confine all those which 
require steam power to one section of the 
building, the number and lengths of ducts 
being thereby reduced to a minimum. 

The outer walls of the Machinery Hall were 
formed similar to those of the Industrial Hall, 
that is, with wood framing covered with fibre 
plaster. 

The ventilation of a machinery hall is of 
great importance. A midsummer sun stream- 
ing through the glass roofs, combined with the 
heat arising from the network of hot pipes 
throughout the building, renders the interior 
at times almost unbearable. Nothing short of 
mechanical ventilation is of any use, and a 
system of exhaust fans, sufficient to change the 
air in the building every fifteen or twenty 
minutes, should be provided to make the 
building at all comfortable in hot weather. 
The flooring over the ducts containing the 
hot pipes should also be insulated with some 
non-conducting material, as the boards soon 
become so hot as to make them uncomfortable 
to walk upon. ' 

Adjoining the Machinery Hall was the 
boiler-house, a building 204 ft. long by 70 ft. 
wide. Here were placed the steam boilers for 
supplying power to the various machinery 
throughout the building. The floor of this 
building was Io ft. below the floor level of 
Machinery Hall, but was surrounded with a 
gallery or promenade fo ft. wide, running on 
a level with Machinery Hall floor, so that 
visitors were enabled to obtain a better view 
of the plant than they would standing on the 
floor of the boiler-house itself. Another ad- 
vantage of the gallery being that it left the 
entire floor of the boiler-house free for stoking 
purposes. Both ends of the gallery com- 
municated with the main hall, visitors entering 
at the one end and going out at the other, 
thereby circulating the traffic and avoiding 
congestion. 

The boiler-house should be a lofty building 
and well ventilated at the roof, with doors 
opening to the outside at floor level, thereby 
causing a sufficient current of air to carry off 
the heat generated by so many large boilers. 
The height of the present building to the wall- 
head was 30 ft. The best material for the roof 

of the boiler house is corrugated iron, and this 
material might also be used with advantage for 
the walls, providing the building is not con- 
spicuous, and an ornamental front unneces- 
sary. 

The floor, of course, should be of granolithic. 
Asa preventive against fire, the mutual wall 
between the  boiler-house and main hall 
should be of brick, carried up 3 ft. or 4 ft. above 
the wall head. Where it is at all possible, it is 
of great advantage to have a railway siding 
alongside the boiler-hcuse and Machinery Hall, 
both as aconvenient means of getting a supply 
of coal, and also for facilitating the delivery 
and removal of all heavy machinery and 
exhibits. 

Near to the boiler-house was placed the 
dynamo-house containing the various engines 
and dynamos forthe supply of motive power 
and current for the electric-lighting of the 
entire buildings and grounds. 

At one or two convenient places throughout 
the Machinery Hall lavatory accommodation 
for the public was provided, but, in addition to 
this, it is essential toprovide a sufficient number 
of staff lavatories for the use of workmen. Jn 
the Machinery Hall several hundreds of work- 
men were daily employed during the run of 
the Exhibition, and in the majority of cases 
their work was of such a nature that the fre- 
quent use of the wash-hand basin is necessary 
in order that the workmen might present a tidy 
and smart appearance ; and if the lavatories 
are provided at places easily accessible to the 
workmen, it will tend to induce the men to 
make use of them more frequently than if they 
were placed in out-of-the-way and incon- 
venient positions, 

In connexion with the Machinery Hall there 
should be provided an engineer's office, inelud- 
ing private room, drawing oftice, and room for 
clerks or public office, with private lavatory 
accommodation. 


Grand Avenue. 


The Grand Avenue connected the Industrial 
Hall with the Machinery Hall, jand also was 
connected with the Art Galleries by a short 
cross corridor, so that the whole of the main 
buildings might be termed as being under one 
roof. The Grand Avenue was 1,000 ft. long and 
75 ft. broad, and had a centre span of 55 ft. 


broad by 30 ft. high, with an additional 1o ft. 
projecting from each side for placing exhibits. 
The roof was of wood, and formed of Jaminated 
arch principals placed 14 ft. 6in. apart, con- 
nected by 8 in. by 2 in. purlins, the arch con- 
sisting of three thicknesses of 7 in. by I in. 
pieces, with 6 in. by I in. wood spears or 
radiating lattice work, connecting arch to 
rafters, which were formed of two 7 in. by 
14 in. with I in. space between. The upright 
sides of principals were made of two 7 in. by 
2 in. battens, with a 3 in. space to allow the 
arch to run down between and be bolted to 
sides of same. At the centre was a large 
louvred ventilator, running the whole length 
of the building. The lighting was principally 
from the roof, and the covering was corrugated 
iron and glass. The laminated arched roof is 
one that is particularly useful for exhibition . 
purposes, because of the effect gained at 
little cost. This form of principal requires 
to be very carefully constructed. The ma- 
terial used is so light in scantling that 
the downward thrust of the weight on the 
roof must be kept rigidly in a vertical plane, 
for if the arch buckles, which it has a tendency 
to do if not carefully made and put in 
position, it becomes an extremely weak truss, 
and will gradually go from bad to worse. 

The principals should be constructed on per- 
fectly level ground, or preferably on a platform ; 
the joints of the laminations should be cut true 
and joined tightly. Special care should be 
taken when erecting to keep the trusses flat by 
poles bound from side to side. The extreme 
west end of the Grand Avenue connected with 
the bridge which spanned Dumbarton-road, 
and the levels, were so arranged that the west 
end of the avenue and the gallery round 
Machinery Hall were practically on the same 
level, and by giving a slight camber to the 
bridge connecting the two, sufficient headroom 
was got for the roadway below the bridge. By 
this arrangement all steps were avoided, and 
visitors could pass along the Industrial Hall 
through the Grand Avenue, over the bridge, 
and round the gallery of Machinery Hall 
without requiring to make use of a single 
step. 

The Grand Avenue had one entrance from, 
and an exit to, Dumbarton-road near its centre, 
in addition to large exits at either end leading 
into the park. 


Concert Hall. 


The chief building in the grounds, apart 
from the main buildings, was the Grand Con- 
cert Hall, attached to which was one of the 
principal restaurants. The Concert Hall was 
a circular building, this form being adopted 
chiefly on account of the accommodation re- 
quired, and the shape of the site available. 
The building was 140 ft. in diameter, ex- 
clusive of the outside surrounding corridor, 
with a gallery all round except at the portion 
occupied by the chorus, orchestra, and organ. 
In the original design for this building an 
organ recess was formed behind the chorus, 
and four additional rows of seats were pro- 
vided in the gallery, with two additional 
staircases, giving seating accommodation for 
about 5,000 persons. The plan, however, 
was curtailed and modified, the organ recess 
being dispensed with and the width of 
gallery reduced, so that the building, as 
executed, could seat about 4,000 persons. 
Surrounding the building ran a corridor 
Io ft. wide, formed as a lean-to against the 
main building, the various doors opening into 
the corridor, allowing ample provision for exit. 
The structural work of the Concert-Hall was 
of steel. The steel principals were placed at 
18 ft. 6in. centres, at the outer circumference 
of the circle, and were supported on two 
circular rows of steel columns, the inner and 
outer rows being 12{ft. 6 in. apart. These 
columns rested on concrete foundations to 
which they were bolted, and were connected 
at the top and also at the gallery floor level 
with braced girders. They were also braced 
at these levels longitudinally, this bracing 
extending round the entire building binding it 
together. l 

The 100f was saucer-shaped, and rose to the 
height of 62 ft. above the floor level at the 
centre. A cupola surrounded the crown, which 
served as a ventilator. Wood battens were 
bolted to the steel work of walls, roof, and 
ceiling, and to these the fibre plaster was nailed. 
The hall was lighted from the centre of the 
roof, and also by side windows. The latter 
were provided with opaque blinds which were 
drawn over the windows when biograph or 
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such like entertainments were being given. 
The roof externally was covered with 
Mcllwraith’s canvas decking, a material 
having a smooth surface somewhat like lino- 
leum, forming a very suitable surface for paint, 
and keeping longer clean in a smoke-laden 
atmosphere than canvases or felts of a rougher 
texture, which have a tendency to gather dirt 
more quickly than the smoother material. The 
jointing of the canvas on a round roof must, of 
course, be vertical, tapering towards the apex. 
The cover should be ample, not less than 
3in., and well bedded with red lead in the 
laps. It should be nailed with copper tacks 
placed about 1}in. apart; ordinary tacks, 
even for a temporary purpose, should 
avoided, as, after an exposure to the weather 
for a month or two, they begin to rust and 
‘break away, causing leaks and discolouring 
the roof. 

In laying the canvas, care should be taken 
that the joints of the various strips are properly 
radiated from the centre to the circumference, 
otherwise a twisted effect will be given to the 
roof, and when a cheap material like this is 
being used, the workmen are apt to overlook 
this, their main object being simply to get 
the roof covered. When properly laid, these 
lines assist the perspective, by accentuating 
the curved form of the roof. 

The Concert Hall was the only building in 
which a system of heating was introduced. 
This, however, was found an advantage, 
making the hall more comfortable in the cold 
weather in the beginning of May and in the 
latter end of October and November. As in 
most round buildings, there was a tendency 
to echo in the Concert Hall when the build- 
ing was poorly filled. A system of festooning 
hung from the ceiling was adopted, which, to 
a great extent obviated the defect. For an 
orchestra or organ recital with a full house, 
however, its acoustical properties left nothing 
to be desired. I might mention that the 
interval of the echo increased as the centre of 
the building was approached by the speaker, 
the longest interval being when the speaker 
was immediately under the apex of the roof— 
a position, of course, which was never occupied 
in practice. 

The restaurant adjoining the Concert Hall 
was chiefly constructed of wood, with fibre 
plaster as a covering on the oatside walls. 
There is nothing in particular to describe about 
its construction or design. The chief point in 
restaurants of this kind is to see that ample 
accommodation is provided as regards the 
kitchen, its offices, and stores. Large staffs are 
employed in order to cope with the inrush of 
visitors on particular days, and unless the 
accommodation is sufficient’ the staff as a con- 
sequence are much handicapped and visitors 
disappointed. Although these buildings are 
temporary, the business which is done in them 
is very erratic, doing practically nothing at 
times, while on other occasions they are taxed 
to their utmost capacity, and the kitchen accom- 
modation provided should be equal to the 
greatest demand, The kitchen and service- 
rooms should be situated as centrally as pos- 
sible. The former should have a concrete floor, 
and walls of brick, carried up, say, about 3 ft. 
above the roof, as a protection against fire. 
In addition to the usual kitchen offices and 
stores, large beer and wine cellars were pro- 
vided in the basement, and a separate goods 
entrance should be provided in some position 
not too prominent, with direct access to the 
stores and cellars. In addition to the large 
dining-room and buffets, it is desirable to 
provide two or three smaller rooms for the 
use of private or small dinner parties. 
Ladies’ and gentlemen's lavatories should be 
provided in all these restaurants, with separate 
male and female lavatory accommodation fer 
the kitchen staff. 

The other buildings throughout the grounds 
have nothing in particular requiring descrip- 
tion, the construction being carried out in a 
similar manner to those already described. 


Artificial Lighting. 


I shall now say a word or two on the arti- 
fic al lighting of tne various buildings and the 
grounds. , 

Electricity is the only illuminant which 
ghould be used for the inside lighting of exhi- 
bition buildings. This may be done either 
with arc lamps or incandescent lights. As to 
the decorative superiority of incandescent 
lighting over the arc lamp, there can be no 
question. The architectural features, such 


as the curved principals of the roofs, 


the lines of piers and cornices, can be 
picked out, thereby assisting the architec- 
turai effect of the interior and giving a 
warmth of colour to the whole. All these 
advantages are wanting in the cold and un- 
interesting effect produced by the arc lamp. 
Of course, to produce the same illuminating 
power the incandescent requires much more 
current than the arc lamp, and is consequently 
more costly ; but in most of the large exhibi- 
tions a considerable amount of the lighting 
plant is supplied gratis by exhibiting firms. In 
the case of the Glasgow Exhibition the steam 
boilers, engines, and dynamos were supplied 
practically free of cost to the executive, and 


be | had this power been sufficiently augmented by 


the Exhibition authorities, the whole of the 
interior of the Industrial Hall, at least, might 
have been transformed from the cold and 
unsympathetic effect which it presented with 
the arc lamp system to the brilliant jewelled 
effect which was so much admired when the 
exterior of the buildings was illuminated. 

The electric lighting of the buildings was 
divided into three distinct sections, namely— 
Industrial Hall, Grand-avenue, and Machinery 
Hall, and each section was still further 
divided into several circuits, so that as little 
inconvenience as possible might be caused in 
the event of a breakdown. 

The Industrial Hall was lighted by means 
of 345 10-ampere arc lamps suspended trom 
the roofs. The Machinery Hall had 250 
1o-ampere arc lamps, and the Grand-avenue 
had 105 1o-ampere arc lamps. It is necessary 
to distribute a few incandescent lamps over 
the buildings to act as pilot lights when the 
arc lamps are turned off at night. 

The Concert Hall was lighted by 330 16 cp. 
and sixty 32 c.p. incandescent lamps ; for this 
building, however, this was not enough. Even 
although the ceiling was pure white, and acted 
as a strong reflector, an extra 100 16 cp. 
lamps would have given a more satisfactory 
result. 

When large buildings are lighted by the arc 

lamps, these, as a rule, are placed too low, and 
have a blinding effect and obscure the view ; 
when kept well up, they give a better and 
more diffused light without dazzling the eyes, 
while at the same time they give an apparent 
increase to the height of the interior. 
Wherever it is possible, it is desirable to thave 
duplicate systems of electric lighting, and if a 
supply of current can be obtained from a cor- 
poration or some other independent installa- 
tion, it should be connected to the exhibition 
system, to be used as a stand-by in the event 
of any breakdown taking place with the exhi- 
bition plant. 
_ Throughout the grounds several systems of 
lighting were adopted, chiefly electricity, com- 
pressed gas, and compressed oil. Very 
satisfactory results were obtained from the 
compressed incandescent gas both as regards 
cost and illuminating power. The gas used 
was the ordinary corporation gas, which has 
an ordinary pressure of 14 in. water gauge and 
was compressed by two large automatic gas 
compressors (worked by the city water service) 
to about 8 in. water gauge. In brilliancy it 
rivals the electric arc lamp, and I believe the 
comparative costs are about three to one in 
favour of the incandescent gas ; compared with 
the ordinary gas system, light for light, the 
cost of the compressed incandescent system 
is about one-fourth of the former. The amount 
of the illuminating power used in the grounds 
of this system alone was about 240,000 candle 
power. It is a form of lighting admirably 
adapted not only for exhibition grounds, but for 
street lighting in towns, railway stations, and 
wherever large areas are wanted to be lighted. 
It was first used on a large scale, I believe. in 
the grounds of the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 

Throughout the grounds eight conveniences, 
containing lavatories and water-closet accom- 
modation for ladies and gentlemen, were pro- 
vided at convenient distances. These should 
not be too prominently situated, but the notice- 
boards directing to them should be placed in 


positions where they can be readil 
the public. á A 


Cost, &c. 


I will now deal for a moment with the 
of the buildings. While it is an easy ma 
for an architect to arrive at the approximate 
cost of a permanent structure built with the 
usual building materials, it is a more difficult 
matter when dealing with temporary buildings 
on a large scale with light scantlings, and where 
the cheapest materials and workmanship are 


used. The following figures therefore may be 
of some value. The cost of the Industrial Hall 
was about 60,000l., or at the rate of 14d. 
cubic foot of contents (cubing the building from 
the ground line to half way up the roofs), or 
equal to 2/. 8s. per square yard of covered 
area. The Machinery Hall cost about 22,0001, 
equal to 3d. per cubic foot of contents, or 
about 16s. per square yard of covered area. 
The Grand Avenue, where no steel was used 
in the construction, cost 9,300/., equal to fd. per 
cubic foot of contents, or 1/. 2s. per square yard 
of covered area. This building, however, was 
long and narrow, and all its walls were more 
expensively finished than those of the Machi- 
nery Hall. The’ Concert Hall, where the 
framework was entirely of steel, cost 12,6o0l., 
equal to 2$d. per cubic foot. The various 
restaurants and kiosks throughou! the grounds, 
which were built entirely of wood and plaster, 
ranged in price from 4ool. to 5,0001,, the price 
per cubic foot of the more ornate being 2d, 
and of the plainer types 14d., per cubic foot. 

In conclusion, I may say that I have treated 
this subject merely from its utilitarian and 
technical side, and in doing so I have endea- 
voured to bring before you such details and 
particulars as are peculiarly adapted to the 
class of buildings under description. While 
the materials and workmanship of a temporary 
building are necessarily of a cheaper and 
rougher description than those used in per- 
manent structures, the mere fact that this is so 
greatly increases the responsibility of the 
architect. In the first place, with the perma- 
nent structure he is more familiar with the usual 
methods of construction, and where such build- 
ings are large and important, asa rule he has 
ample money at his command, and the margin 
of safety is generally far beyond any strain 
which is ever likely to come on them. 
With temporary structures,: however, and 
particularly with exhibition bnildings, matters 
are somewhat different ; for while the architect 
is required to produce buildings of large floor 
areas with attractive elevations, the money 
placed at his disposal is, as a rule, none too 
plentiful for the requirements. 

In order to produce the best result he is 
compelled to reduce the margin of safety of 
the structure to its lowest limit. The buildings 
must be stable enough to resist the heaviest 
gales—its floor and galleries sufficient to with- 
stand the surging and swaying of immense 
crowds ; and it is here the architect is con- 
fronted with his chief difficulty, namely, how 
to arrive at a happy medium as regards his 
construction, so that he may not spend un- 
necessarily on materials and superfluous 
strength, thereby proportionately curtailing 
the amount of money available for the decora- 
tive part of the scheme. If, therefore, the 
matter I have placed before you this evening, 
however inadequately it may have been dealt 
with, should be of value or assistance to any 
of you who may be entrusted with similar 
work as that which I have endeavoured to 
describe, I shall feel satisfied with the effort I 
have made. 

Some interesting lantern views were then 
aida of the various buildings of the Exhi- 

ition. 


Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Miller for his interesting 
paper, said the paper was particularly valuable 
because of the way in which Mr. Miller had 
dealt with the details of construction. The 
subject was one that students might devote 
attention to with advantage, for if a student 
could get confidence in covering large areas 
with few supports, it would be an advantage 
to him in dealing with permanent buildings. 
Another matter which was specially interesting 
from the student's point of view was that exhi- 
bition buildings had to be designed so as to 
produce their effect at once. The designer 
could not depend on the embroidery of time to 
hide or touch up any deficiencies in design. It 
would be interesting to know what the weight 
of the dome was on the supports ; and coul 
Mr. Miller give them any idea of the breaking: 
up value of the buildings? The buildings 
containing the steel construction were much 
more expensive than the others, but was the 
break-up value of them greater, too, or was 
there a difficulty in disposing of the steel—a 
greater difficulty than in the case of the timber? 
As to the buildings of the Exhibition, they all 
knew what a charming effect they produced. 10 
his opinion the effect in some respects was more 
interesting than in the case of the buildings 
the French Exhibition, partly on account 
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the restraint exercised and of the colour. The 
general tone of white was more interesting 
than the more gaudily coloured French Exhi- 
bition buildings. 

Mr. W. J. H. Leverton formally seconded the 
vote of thanks. 

Mr. G. Scamell, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, said that reference had been made in 
the paper as to galvanising strengthening iron. 
He would like to know the authority for that, 
for his experience had been quite the opposite. 
He had occasion some years ago to use a lot of 
iron hooping, and in talking the matter over 
with one of our large galvanisers he was told 
that if he used the very best iron hooping and 
galvanised it, it would bring it down to 
common hooping. They experimented, and 
after working the iron they managed to break it, 
and found it broke with a large fibrous break. 
Some of the same. iron was then galvanised, 
and when it was broken it broke with a short 
fracture : the galvanising had taken the life out 
of the iron, and had considerably weakened it. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, in supporting the 
vote of thanks, said he had not seen the 
buildings, and he now regretted it very much. 
Mr. Miller, in his opinion, had given to this 
country—or perhaps to Scotland, he should 
say—the most comprehensive exhibition 
scheme that had ever been carried out in the 
British Isles, and probably the best. The 
London exhibitions were lamentably deficient 
architecturally. One saw in the Glasgow 
buildings the great advantage of the general 
scheme and design of all the buildings being 
in one hand and under one person’s design. 
The paper was full of interest, and there were 
m.-ny practical points relating to the success of 
an cxhibition—points that would not occur to 
any one in the ordinary way. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said he desired to express his 
personal thanks to Mr. Miller for his paper, and 
to express his sense of the value of the address 
to members of the Association. He felt sure 
the students would consider the paper a very 
valuable one. As had already been said, the 
abuity to deal with these temporary buildings 
c'lectively and a knowledge of the principles 
on Which they were designed, and of the many 
details connected with their erection, must be 
of very great service to young architects, They 
must all congratulate Mr. Miller upon the art 
fecling he had displayed in his designs for the 
buildings, The work was won in competition, 
and in the buildings there was that delicacy 
and art refinement which the French displayed 
in their work, but sobered by that English—or 
Scotch, or Anglo-Saxon—reserve which was 
essential in the production of really satis- 
factory work. He had felt all along that 
the fault of the Paris Exhibition was that 
the buildings were overloaded with all 
kinds of ornament which was irrelevant to their 
construction, but in the Glasgow Exhibition 
buildings a reserve had been shown which, 
in his Opinion, had resulted in the production 
oi the most beautiful exhibition buildings so 
far erected. The success of the exhibition was 
only another illustration of what could be done 
when a sufficient number of people were 
interested in doing a thing well. The }-in. 
fae details shown by the lecturer should be 

ooked at carefully, for it would be useful to 
an aid the construction and the light iron 
Mill wood principals. He would like to ask Mr. 

ler if acetylene gas was tried in the illumi- 
earl of any of the buildings. Acetylene gas 
i $ Erer the front as an illuminant, and, so 
eei ad had experience of it, it was very 

The vote of thanks havin been put to the 
Meeting and heartily gece to. dina 
Po i aler, in reply, said he was not able to 
bat th e weight of the material of the dome, 
A € weight of the steel of the main avenue 

i e Industrial Hall was 1,400 tons ; alto- 
i er there were 2,600 tons used in both 
Han Industrial Hall and the Machinery 
ie i The first estimates they got for the 
th nit from 12/. to 14/. per ton, while 
š e last estimates were from 10/. to 2ol., 
As tas to the rise in the price of materials. 
o the breaking-up value of such buildings, 
Re deal always depended on whether 
bait: wanted the material at the time the 
to b ings werc broken up, If any one wanted 
tims uild a railway-shed or workshop at the 
ate a good price could be obtained for the 
a rial-—perhaps from 4l. to 5/. per ton for the 

el work, or even 61. per ton ; though in the 
rase of scrap, not more than 2/. per ton could 

realised, and in that case the wood would 


be of more value. The breaking-up value of 
some of the woodwork at the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion had actually as much as the original 
schedule price for material and workman- 
ship, the explanation of that being that 
where large quantities were quoted for, the 
prices were cut very low ; and when the build- 
ings were taken down and the material was 
put into lots, builders came and bought 
small quantities, and higher prices were in that 
way realised than would be the case if the 
material was sold in large quantities. As to 
galvanising iron, it was quite true that 
galvanising made iron more brittle, and if a 
hoop were galvanised and bent backwards 
and forwards it would break more quickly 
than if not galvanised ; but for a roof, a 
galvanised corrugated sheet of the weight he 
had mentioned—not much thicker than brown 
paper—was stiffer than an ungalvanised sheet 
of the same thickness, and so not liable to give 
way at the fixings. Anordinary T bar, galvan- 
ised, was weaker than when not galvanised, 
but in thecase of corrugated sheeting, the stiffen- 
ing of it increased the strength as a covering 
material. As to acetylene gas, it was not used 
at the Exhibition, although some of the exhi- 
bitors had it ; he had a very high opinion of it, 
and it gave a very good light, though not so 
good as the high-pressure gas with incan- 
descent mantles, and he thought it was a little 
more expensive. The expense of acetylene gas 
had come down very much in recent years. As 
to exhibition buildings, the date was the first 
thing fixed, whereas with most other buildings 
the date of the completion of them was left 
until the building was well advanced. In the 
case of exhibitions the fixing of the year settled 
the date within a few days, and the building 
had to be finished to time. Another point he 
would like to mention was as to the placing of 
exhibits in an avenue or corridor. He felt 
the architect should be consulted as to these 
matters, though unfortunately this was not 
always done. In the case of the Grand 
Avenue at Glasgow Exhibition, which was 
1,000 ft. long, exhibits were placed in the 
centre and along the sides, and the archi- 
tectural effect was completely ruined. In all 
long avenues like the one referred to a better 
effect was obtained when the corridor or 
walking space was arranged in the centre. 


Photographic Records. 


The Chairman said that Mr. G. Scamell, the 
hon. secretary of the Photographic Record 
Association, was present, and he would ask 
that gentleman to say a few words as to the 
objects and work of that Society. 

Mr. Scamell said the object of the Photo- 
graphic Record Association was to collect 
photographs of any object of interest that 
might be of use to the architect or the archivo- 
logist, or the literary or scientific man, of some 
future time. The Association had a fairly 
strong Council, and photographs were col- 
lected from any one who would be gocd 
enough to part with them. They preferred 
the whole-plate size, but they did not refuse to 
accept half-plate or even quarter. The only 
condition they made was that the photographs 
should be by some permanent process, either 
the platinum, carbon, or photo-etching—bro- 
mides they did not care about, for they could 
not be depended upon. The photographs were 
mounted by the Association—they had chosen 
a cut-out mount so that the photographs should 
not be rubbed—-and when mounted they were 
sent to the British Museum, where they were 
kept in the Print Room. So far, 2,500 
photographs had been sent in, and they 
were available for public reference. It 
was hoped that the Museum authorities 
would give them, in time, a good index, 
for at present the index which was being pre- 
pared was rather defective; it was being 
arranged in countics in order to see how the 
collection would shape. As to the subjects, 
the Association accepted anything which was in 
the transition stage, such as old customs going 
out ; and he appealed to all architect-photo- 
graphers to let them have suitable photographs 
for the collection. 


The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on the 21st inst., when 
Mr. W. H. Lever would read a paper on 
“Dwellings Erected at Port Sunlight and 
Thornton Hough.” The paper had been pre- 
pared in book form, illustrated, and every 
member present on the occasion would receive 
a copy of the paper. 

The meeting then terminated. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Art Fournal devotes an article to what 
must be a very interesting collection of pictures 
by eighteenth-century French painters, which 
has been lent by their owner, Mr. Reginald Vaile, 
to the Mappin Art Gallery at Sheffield. One 
cannot judge of colour from the engravings, 
but at any rate in point of composition and ex- 
pression Nattier’s group of the Countess of 
Newbourg and her daughter, which forms the 
frontispiece to the number, is a specimen of 
portraiture of quite unusual charm. Among 
the other illustrations, it does not seem to be 
noticed that Trinquesse’s ‘“Serment d'Amour ” 
is, in point of the action of the figures and the 
whole motif of the composition, an imitation of 
Fragonard. The illustrated article on “ Rothie- 
murchus”’ is continued, and a short article on 
Artistic Jewellery ” shows by some examples 
what good jewellery is to be had in this country 
now, if the public were only discerning enough 
to buy it ; but we fear the prevalent taste is still 
for the ordinary trade jewellery. The writer 
of a short article on the Jate Mr. John Brett 
does not seem to be aware that the painter did 
not migrate direct from Harley -street to 
“ Daisyfield,” but that before that he had lived 
for some years in another house in Putney, 
also planned by himself; also a single-story 
house, with a top-lighted central drawing-room 
and the other rooms opening out of a corridor 
round it, and an asphalted flat roof, which was 
to be the playground for the children. 
‘Maisyfield,” on the borders of Wimbledon 
Common, was planned in a less abnormal but 
still very original manner, the central portion 
of the house being a kind of nave and transept, 
which was divided off into rooms at pleasure 
by heavy curtains. It seems to have been 
practically admitted that the top - lighted 
drawing-room was a mistake. 

The Magazine of Art is mainly occupied 
with articles on various artists and their work ; 
the most interesting article being that on 
Geoges Bertrand, by Prince Karageorgevitch. 
Bertrand’s work, full of genius as it is, is not 
much known in England, and the article on it, 
with the illustrations, is worth attention. 
Other subjects are “Rowlandson ” (continued 
from last month)—the illustration of “ Har- 
mony ” shows him at his best ; Mr. W. B. Hole 
and his mural paintings at the National Portrait 
Gallery, Edinburgh, by Professor Baldwin 
Brown—a sympathetic tribute to the author of 
a remarkable eftort in modern mural paint- 
ing; Lord Ronald Gower, whose works in 
sculpture do not appear to us to be worth this 
special consecration ; and Mr. John F. Bacon, 
a painter of real genius, who has however 
never quite satistied the hopes of him which 
were raised by the two remarkable paintings 
“The Interval” and “The Announcement ” 
(since called “The Young Widow”) which 
first introduced visitors at the Royal Academy 
to a new genius in painting. “A Vanished 
Art” is the title of a short article on old Irish 
embroidered muslin, with some examples 
which are sufficient to make one regret that 
this national art is, as we are told, practically 
lost. It lost its market some time since 
through a concatenation of circumstances, and 
has never revived. 

The dréist contains an article on, with a 
good many illustrations of, book-plates designed 
by Mr. Anning Bell, all of which are admirable , 
as examples of what a book-plate ought to be. 
Mr. G. R. Dennis, the writer of the article. 
makes some forcible remarks, with which we 
entirely agree, on the artistic vulgarity of the 
realistic order of book-plate—the portrait of the 
owner sitting in his library, &c., &c. Book- 
plates, as he says, should be examples of 
imaginative and decorative design. "Art in 
the Postage Stamp,” by Mr. F. L. Emaosuei, 
draws attention to a subject that has been 
rather neglected, but we think the author is 
too hard on the new penny stamp, which. as 
we have already observed, is not a bad design 
in a simple and unpretending way, though the 
others are bad enough. An interesting page 
of examples of stamp designs is given. 

The Archticktonische Rundschau gives an 
illustration of a new bank in Stuttgard, by 
MM. Eisenlohr and Weigle, which exhibits 
some agreeable variations on Classic detail, 
and a horrible Kaufhaus building in Berlin 
designed with thin stone piers running the 
whole height of the building, with ogee arches 
at the top, and thin pilasters on their taces 
capped by naturalistic carved capitals looking 
like sponges, all the intervening spaces being 
filled with iron standards and glass ; a building 
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in worse taste, from the English point of view’ 
it would be difficult to imagine. Professor 
Otto Rieth is the architect. The most satis- 
factory thing in the number is a small octagonal 
church with a cupola, for a rural district, 
designed by Herr Schwechten, of Berlin. 
From the illustration it appears to be rough- 
cast or cemented on the exterior; but it is a 
pleasing little building, which contrasts agree- 
ably with some of the costly vagaries of 
modern German architecture. 

In the Berliner Architekturwelt the Rath- 
haus for Charlottenburg — Messrs. Reinhault 
& Siissenguth, architects — looks a good deal 
like a factory or emporium, but includes a 
design for some very boldly treated iron gates 
in the principal entrance, which is worth 
attention. Among the other illustrations is 
that of a private residence in the Bendler- 
strasse, by Messrs. Hart & Lesser, which 
shows a dignified street front and an original 
but soberly treated interior staircase. ‘The 
designs for a Heldengrab, by Herr Schaudt, 
and a Stadt-thor (“town gate”) for a seaport, 
by the same architect, are like bad dreams. In 
the latter the arrangement of openings or 
windows in the top of the front towers so as to 
give a grotesque suggestion of a human face, 
represents the lowest depth of bad and vulgar 
taste. It shows painfully what is the state of 
feeling about the art of architecture in Ger- 
many, that such a monstrosity can be accepted 
and illustrated in what professes to be a leading 
architectural periodical. A 

The Edilizia Moderna gives the plan and 
various illustrations of the new Exchange 
(Borsa) at Milan, a respectable Classic building 
with a rather fine interior cortile with an 
arcaded loggia round it. Agood deal of care 
and ability has been bestowed on the sculptural 
and other decorations of the building. 

The Quarterly Bulletin of the American 
Institute of Architects is practically a report of 
the thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Institute, held at Buffalo in October of last year. 
It is largely occupied with papers on the Pan- 
American Exhibition, its design, arrangement, 
and decoration ; papers which are intended to 
lay down principles generally applicable to 
the zesthetic treatment of such exhibitions. 
There are also two papers on the “ Tarnsney 
Act ” in connexion with building operations ; 
the nature of which Act we do not know, but 
it appears to have occasioned a good deal of 
criticism from American architects. Some 
portion of the first paper, by Mr. W. A. 
Boring, is directed against the Government 
system of adopting the lowest tender from 
builders ; the following remarks are worth 
quoting :— 

“The architect prepares designs for a building, 
and in his imagination there exists a beautiful, well- 
finished structure. He writes the specification 
describing the construction, which to him represents 
perfection in solidity, form, texture, and finish, and 
describes in unmistakable terms his ideal. The 
builder who puts in the lowest bid reads the specifi- 
cation and checks it off line for line to discover how 
he can build to come just under the exact wording 
of the specification and yet omit the necessary 
expense incident to carrying it out in the spirit in 
which it was conceived, and submits a proposal 
accordingly. 

The Government, in accordance witb the law, 
which is really mandatory, lets to the lowest bidder, 
not to the best bidder. Bidders for Government 
work usually base their figures upon the execution 
of such work as will pass inspection and be accepted, 
and not upon the character of work which is ideal. 

Perfect drawings, specifications, and documents 
cannot ensure a perfect building. An incompetent 
builder cannot, and a dishonest builder will not, do 
good work, even with excellent supervision and 

rst-class documents. The chief difficulty in obtain- 
ing a good building is the system which acccpts 
the lowest bid regardless of the contractor’s train- 
ing or ability or his reputation for doing good work, 
the only provision being that he must be able to 
give suitable security and show financial responsi- 
bility. 

if oe start with the proposition that the building 
is to be a first-class construction, only the highest 
type of contractors should be permitted to bid, It 
is well known that an incompetent builder or a dis- 
honest builder will not produce, and cannot by any 
means produce, a proper building, and it is also 
well known that all drawings and specifications of 
good architects call for good construction, so that 
the real responsibility for bad construction lies with 
the builder. The trouble is not with the documents, 
it is not with the superintendent, it is with the 
builder. 

I think I can safely say that there is no architect 
who would be awarded the commission of a public 
building who would not be willing to change and 
perfect his plans to almost any extent were criticism 
made on them by the secretary of the treasury or 
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national museum, and that the Government 
should recognise the necessity, for the honour 
of the country, of spending money liberally 
for the purpose of keeping our art trea. 
sures with us. These works, as Mr. Phillips 
says, “are the very heart and soul of the 
nation, as of the individual; without which 
there must be spiritual death, for the one as 
for the other.” In referring to the case of the 
Elgin marbles, as an example of our own 
past misdeeds in taking native works of art 
out of another country, Mr. Phillips hardly 
puts the case for the defence strongly enough, 
He recognises the fact that in the British 
Museum the Parthenon marbles have been an 
artistic influence such as they could not have 
been if left on the ruined building ; but the 
case is stronger than that: if they had been 
left where they were at the time Lord Elgin 
took them, they would have been destroyed 
altogether, and have been lost to the world 
before the recent period when modern Greece 
er to the value of the remains of her ancient 
art. 

In the National Revicw the Hon. Claude Hay 
writes a very earnest and thoughtful article 
under the title “ Home-truths about Housing.” 
To a great extent Mr. Claude Hay relies upon 
houses out of London and increased facilities 
of cheap transit. But he accuses the Local 
Government Board of being very slack in the 
administration of the Housing Acts; and he 
also has some very ‘strong remarks as to the 
manner in which railway companies, as he 
asserts, “ by private arrangements with owners 
of property, get the sites they intend to acquire 
handed over to them clear of the houses, so 
that they may not be bound by the rehousing 
clauses that would be introduced into their 
bills. The purchase of model dwellings ad- 
joining Broad - street Station enabled the 
London and North-Western Railway to under- 
take the dispersion of nearly 600 people 
who could be driven away without any 
provision being made for them.” The 
author recommends the appointment of a 
separate commission, such as the Charity 
Commission or the Railway Commission, whose 
sole duty should be to direct and control the 
administration of the Housing Acts—“to supply 
information to Local Authorities, to stimulate 
the energies of those that neglect their duties, 
and to encourage those that are alive to their 
responsibilities but have to contend with dif- 
culties they cannot surmount without the help 
from a central well-organised body which is 
not now forthcoming.” 

In the Monthly Review Mr. Havelock Ellis, in 
an article on “The Evolution of English 
Painting,” analyses the influences under which 
the art of painting was developed in England. 
He considers that Vandyke offered the English 
public just the kind of painting which it could 
at that time understand and appreciate. But 
to say that Vandyke fixed the English taste, or 
that Reynolds was a kind of English Vandyke, 
seems to us to be overstating the case. Weare 
inclined to think that Reynolds would have 
been Reynolds, had not Vandyke preceded 
him. It is true however that Gainsborough 
was “much more English than Reynolds,” and 
his method of painting Mrs. Siddons, simply in 
her natural look and attitude, is significantly 
contrasted with Reynolds’s rather theatrical 
depiction of her as “The Tragic Muse.” In 
colour Gainsborough certainly has the advan- 
tage ; but is not Reynolds's a greater concep- 
tion? Greater, too, exactly in the proportion 
that it is less insular in taste and feeling. 


The Pall Mall Magazine includes an article 
by Mr. E. Walter Maunder on “Changes imn 
the Moon—Real and Apparent." He touches 
upon an idea which has recently been sug- 
gested in some quarters, that the moon is not 
really so “dead ” as we have been accustomed 
to think, but argues that some apparent changes 
in the appearance of some of her mountains 
and craters are rather due to the effects of light 
and shadow than to any substantial alteration. 
The article contains some instructive analysis 
of the relation of the moon's former atmo- 
sphere to conditions of gravitation, and reasons 
why it could not be expected to remain long tn 
connexion with the planet. There is also an 
article by “An American Correspondent” on 
“ The History of the Canal Treaty”; an article 
dealing with the political rather than the 
engineering side of the question. It is accom- 
panied by a map showing the various routes 
that have been proposed—as many as SIX: 
the Nicaragua route, the Chiriqui route, the 
Panama route, the San Blas route, thè Caledonia 
route, and the Arato route; besides the ship 


the supervising architect. He would endeavour by 
all means to please and to produce the very best 
that was in his power. The builder, however, does 
not assume this attitude. The faults in plans and 
specifications that are found in a building are very 
rare. 

The question is where is the system weak touching 
this view of the case, and how can it be strengthened ? 
The real difficulties in the construction of the build- 
ing are: 1. The incompetency of the builder and 
his organisation. 2. The attempts by the builder to 
vary from the specifications by supplying work or 
materials which are less expensive and give greater 
profit to him. 

If it were a fact that the plans and specifications 
were really to be followed out to the letter, first- 
class builders could do the work cheaper than the 
men who bid below them, and the incompetent and 
dishonest men would soon be driven to the wall. 

Under the system of the lowest bidder, when 
work is improperly done, the proper procedure is 
to take the work away from the unreliable builder 
and award it to a better one at a higher price, taking 
the difference in price from the bondsmen of the 
first builder, and nothing short of this will cure the 
evil, but the Government is loath to do this.” 


Feilden’s Magazine contains an interesting 
article on “Recent Aeronautic Experiments,” 
with Hlustrations of various types of aerial 
machines. A leading article under the title 
“The Industrial Peace,’ is concerned with 
endeavours that are being made in New York 
to devise means to prevent the recurrence of 
strikes. The following passage is quoted from 
an American paper :— 


“So long as the unions keep fetters on the intelli- 
gence, enterprise, and thrift of the individual they 
are at war with the laws which are at the root of 
human progress, and so long they are a threat to 
society. It would bea pretty good plan to send a 
few deputations of working men to England, and to 
give them a chance to see with their own eyes the 
logical working out of the restrictive idea of the Trade 
Untonism, Perbaps Mr. Schwab and Mr. Hanna, 
and a few other very rich men, may think it worth 
their while to raise a little fund to carry out this 
little scheme.” “The italics [says the author of the 
article in Feilden] are ours, and we commend the 
idea to the careful attention of all those who are 
still inclined to sympathise with the Trades Unions, 
for it is so very suggestive. Whilst we are busy 
sending deputations across the Atlantic to see how 
things ought to be done, they are contemplating the 
necessity of sending deputations to this country in 
order to convince their working men of the indi- 
vidual and national dangers that the idiotic policy 
of the present-day Trades Unionism will, if persisted 
in, inevitably lead them into.” 


The Antiquary contains a paper by Mr. 
Thomas Sheppard on “The Antiquities of 
Brough, East Yorkshire,” which gives some 
interesting information on British remains 
of different kinds, and is to be continued in 
a future number. “Thatched Churches” is 
the subject of a communication by the Rev. 
G. H. Evelyn White. The writer is not, we 
are glad to find, a fanatic in favour of thatched 
roofs (which some persons wish to see revived), 
but is treating the subject historically. He is 
quite aware of the practical disadvantages of 
this undoubtedly picturesque form of roof, and 
quotes a significant order of the local anthority 
of Ipswich, under date April 22, 1608, to the 
effect that “all houses and buildings that are 
now thatched shall have the thatche thereof 
taken downe, and the same houses, &c., shall 
be tiled . . . before James’ day next.” Among 
the “Notes of the Month” is an illustration 
and description of an old rush-light lamp which 
is among the curiosities of the Hull Municipal 
Museum. 

Mr. Claude Phillips contributes to the 
Ninetecnth Century an eloquent article on “The 
Increasing Export of England’s Art-Treasures.” 
The article constitutes a very complete sum- 
mary of the principal sales of remarkable 
pictures out of this country of late years, the 
principal danger coming now from America, 
and from the immense and tempting sums 
which American millionaires are willing to 
offer for the acquisition of great paintings out 
of English private collections ; not always in a 
purely selfish spirit, for some of the American 
purchasers have presented their acquired 
treasures to public galleries in their own 
country. Mr. Phillips concludes with an appeal 
to the patriotic spirit of English owners—the 
only form of appeal which can well be made, 
for it is hardly to be thought of that our 
Government can interfere to prevent private 
owners from selling their own property. 
But Mr. Phillips proposes that at all events 
an English owner of an important work of 
art, who needs money, and is tempted by a 
large offer, should in the first instance give 
the refusal of it to the Government for a 
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railway overland route which at one time had 
its supporters. 

Scribner contains an article on “The Heart 
of England,” viz., the business quarter of the 
Thames and the docks, by Mr. John Corbin, 
with illustrations by Mr. Andre Castaigne. 
The article is pervaded by much appreciation 
of England and London, in spite of the 
criticisms, natural from an American, in regard 
to our slow and old-fashioned way of handling 
merchandise. “In London to-day the com- 
merce étill drifts and is steered. None of the 
great ports of the world has had a longer or 
more varied history; it is the heart of the 

reatest of commercial nations, and the cradle 
of the mistress of the seas ; but it is still regu 
lated by the tide. It is at last well proved, 
this philosophy of drifting and steering. Who 
can say that it will not continue to rule the 
world for another 2,000 years? Its methods 
are not brilliant, but they are sure.” 

In the Century the article on “ The Improve- 
ment of Washington City,” by Mr. Charles 
Moore, is continued. The view of the monu- 
ment and terrace as seen from the White 
House certainly serves to emphasise the out-of- 
axis position of the monument, to which 
reference has before been made, and which it 
is proposed to remedy by manipulating the 
lines of “ The Mall.” There is evidently space 
enough for great effects, at all events. “A 
Bavarian Bric-a-brac Hunt,” by Mr. P. G. 
Hubert, may interest those who want a new 
ground for this particular kind of hunt. There 
is also “ An Authoritative Account of Marconi’s 
Work,” by Mr. P. T. McGrath, and “ Four 
Drawings of Animals" almost er. silhouette, by 
mar. C. Livingston Bull, which show a great 
deal of pever. ° 

The Gentleman's Magazine contains an 
interesting article by the Rev. J. W. Cotton on 
“The Latest Astronomical Heresy,” a review 
of the theory of the stellar universe embodied 
in a book entitled “The Romance of the 
Heavens,” by Professor Bickerton, of New 
Zealand University. We have not space to 
state the theory and the opinions of the author 
of the article; it isasomewhat complicated 
matter ; but the article will be of interest to 
students of astronomical theories. 

In Knowledge Mr. Maunder continues his 
series of articles on “ Astronomy Without a 
Telescope ” and Mr. Cecil Jackson contributes 
an atticle on “ The Use of Hand Telescopes in 
Astrcnomy,” in this case with special reference 
to the ooservation of the sun. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


BAPTIST CHURCH, ILKLEY.—In the compe- 
tition for Baptist church and schools, Ilkley, 
the first premiated design was that sent in 
by Messrs. Garside & Pennington, Ropergate- 
chambers, Pontefract; the second premiated 
design was by Messrs. G. F. Danby and E. M. 
Simpson, Park-row, Leeds. 

QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL, LIVERPOOL.— 
The hrst premiated design in the competition 
for the Queen Victoria memorial, Liverpool, was 
that sent in by Mr. R, Lindsay Clarke, Christ 
Church House, Malvern-road, Cheltenham ; 
the second was by Messrs. C. J. Allen, Fredk. 
M. Simpson, W. E. Willink, and P. C. Thick- 
nesse, Castle-street, Liverpool ; and the third 
by Mr. Henry C. Fehr, The Avenue Studios, 
Fulham-road, London. The: design selected 
bv the committee is the one submitted by 
Messrs. C. J. Allen, F. M. Simpson, W. E. 
Willink, and P. C. Thicknesse. The statue, 
which is 14 ft. high, and of bronze, will be 
placed on a pedestal 6 ft. high, under a stone- 
work canopy, designed in the Ionic erder. It 
shows the late Queen in her robes of State, with 
crown, sceptre, and orb. The dome over the 
statue is supported by sixteen pillars, arran ged 
in four groups. The ceiling of the dome will 
be of gold mosaic, lighted after nightfall by 
electricity, the @ight being reflected from the 
roof on to the statue. In front of each group 
of pillars is an advanced pedestal, and on these 
pedestals will be placed bronze groups repre- 
senting Justice, Charity, Knowledge, and 
Peace. Over the dome, surmounting a gilt 
globe, will be a winged figure of Victory. 
Between the advanced pedestals are flights of 
steps leading to the interior of the canopy. 
The total height is 56 ft. 3 in. 

BAPTIST CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, WELLING- 
BOROUGH.—The designs submitted by Messrs. 
George Baines and R. Palmer Baines, Cle- 
ment’s Inn, Strand, W.C., have been accepted 
for these buildings. The accommodation in 


the church will be for 601 adults. The esti- 
mated cost of the complete scheme, including 
a tower, is 4,9231. 

MOUNTAIN ASH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS,—In 
this recent competition, the design sub- 
mitted by Mr. J. H. Phillips, of Cardiff, was 
placed first by the assessor, Mr. G. Halliday, 
F.R.I.B.A. Mr. Phillips has received instruc- 
tions to proceed with the work. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL ARCH-EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—At the 
general meeting of this Institute on the Sth inst., 
Sir Henry H. Howorth, President, in the chair, 
Professor T. McKenny Hughes gave a shart 
sketch of the history of the early potters art in 
Britain. He first explained the names which 
he applied to the various divisions to which he 
referred the successive types : British, Roman, 
Romano-British, Romano-English, Mediæval ; 
premising that these were quite arbitrary terms 
which did not coincide exactly with either 
divisions of time or distinctions of race, but 
which, though they might overlap here and 
there in a greater or less degree, still possessed 
distinctive characters by which they could be 
recognised even when thrown together by the 
survival of the older after the introduction of 
the newer, or the accidental commingling of 
remains of different ages. The pre-Roman or 
British ware, as it was commonly called, was 
of various type, as might be expected from the 
existence of so many different tribes in different 
parts of the country. He drew attention to the 
scarcity of British ware as compared with that 
of Roman date, and to the rare occurrence of 
any except with interments, and suggested that 
possibly this was more apparent than real, being 
partly due to the difficulty of determining the 
age of the plainer vessels used for domestic 
purposes, and the consequent reference of only 
the ornamental vessels to the pre-Roman age. 
The Roman ware was so much better and 
stronger that it was in time accepted almost 
everywhere, and the rude and perishable 
native pottery ceased to be made. In dating 
finds of pottery, the presence or absence of 
Samian ware was of great importance, regard 
being had to topographical conditions. The 
various Scandinavian and German tribes pour- 
ing into the British Isles did not seem to have 
brought with them much pottery. For the 
burial of the dead they long continued to im- 
port and make their traditional cinerary urn, 
but for general purposes they adopted and 
carried on the manufacture of Roman ware. 
He quoted a passage from the Pontificale of 
Eegbert, the first Archbishop of York in the 
eighth century, to show that when those Early 
English came under ecclesiastical discipline 
there was a regular form which was used to 
purify vessels which had belonged to their 
Pagan predecessors ; which proved that the 
better class of vessels which had belonged tothe 
Romanised Britons was still in use among them. 
—Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, Dir. S.A., read a 
paper on “ Pawnbrokers’ Signs in London in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” 
Money lenders and borrowers of money have 
existed in all countries from the very earliest 
times, and instances were quoted from 
Ancient Egypt and Pompeii, and also several 
examples were given of Jews and other 
usurers in England who at a very early 
period were severely persecuted and punished 
for their evil practices. After the expul- 
sion of the Jews from England in the reign 
of Edward I. no trace of them could be found 
until alter the Reformation; but during this 
period the family of Corsini were settled as 
bankers in the principal cities of Italy, and they 
were invited over to England and soon began 
to practice usury to even a greater extent than 
the Jews had done. In about the fourteenth 
century they were succeeded by the Lombards, 
who were merchants and bankers from the 
four Republics of Genoa, Lucca, Florence, and 
Venice,and founded their branches in Lombard- 
street. From these cunning and industrious 
people the business of the goldsmith, the 
pawnbroker, and the banker had descended 
through many generations to the present 
time. Pawnbrokers were established as 
a separate trade about the end of the 
seventeenth century, and only at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century did they 
begin to advertise their trade in the news- 
papers. The origin of the sign of the Three 
Golden Balls was attributed to the lower part 
of the coat of arms of the Dukes of Medici, 
from whose States and from Lombardy the 


old goldsmiths came. The most favourite 
signs adopted by the old pawnbrokers in 
London towards the end of the seventeenth 
century were the Bell, Blue Ball, Crown, 
Golden Ball, Seven Stars, Sun, Three Bowls, 
Three Blue Bowls, Three Cocks, &c. It was 
a remarkable circumstance that out of the 
hundreds of signs of the houses of pawn- 
brokers from 1666 to 1731 only one occurrence 
of the Three Golden Balls used by 2 pawn- 
broker should be met with, and only one of 
the Three Balls ; but of the sign of the Three 
Bowls there were a great number. But it 
appeared that from 1754 to 1765 there was a 
marked tendency to the adoption of either 
the sign of the Three Golden Balls or Bowls, 
or Three Blue Bowls, to the gradual extinction 
Of other signs. After 1765 pawnbrokers appear 
to have adopted generally the sign of the 
Three Balls, golden or blue, as the sign of 
their trade, not as a sign of their houses, as 
these latter became known by a number. In 
the discussion that followed Mr. Greg, Mr. 
Mill Stephenson, Mr. R. G. Rice, Mr. Emanuel 
Green, and Mr. Henry Wilson took part. 
BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
At the evening meeting on March 5, Dr. 
W.de Gray Birch in the chair, Mrs. Collier 
brought for exhibition a beautifully made 
Chinese “ praying machine” of ivory and silk, 
also a mother-o’-pearl cross and an ivory 
carving, both about 150 years old. Mr. Oliver 
exhibited an old map of London.dated 1723, 
and a finely carved ivory triptich, circa 1650, 
the centre panel representing the ‘‘ Descent 
from the Cross,” after the celebrated painting 
by Rubens at Antwerp. Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
Astley exhibited a bronze or copper seal of the 
early fourteenth century found recently in a 
field close to the church of Tatterford, near 
Fakenham, Norfolk. It lis of vesica. shape, 
bearing the motto, “ Mors Pelicani passio 
cristi.” Mr. Cecil Davis exhibited a portion of 
a monumental brass, probably of the four- 
teenth century and of Flemish origin. It- 
presents the peculiarity of representing a 
group of children with eight faces shown, 
but only six pairs of legs. The paper of 
the evening was by Mr. Cecil Davis 
the librarian of the public library of Wands- 
worth, and was headed “A Chapter in Local 
History, Wandsworth, 1545-1558.” The parish 
of Wandsworth is very fortunate in possessing 
a set of records which are nearly complete 
from the year 1545, and they present a mass 
of most interesting and valuable information 
as tothe habits and customs of the people of 
the sixteenth and following centuries. The 
church of those days stood upon the site of the 
present one, the medieval tower still existing, 
but outwardly cased in modern brickwork, 
From the records we learn that the tower was 
becoming dilapidated in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, as on her Jast journey through the town 
she noticed it, and gave orders to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and through him to the 
proper officials, to have it put into good order, 
which was done. The roofs of nave and 
south aisle were tiled, and the gutter between 
them was remade in 1551-2 at a cost of 34s. 4d. 
The walls inside were plastered and covered 
with painted decorations. There were two 
roodlofts in the church, with small and great 
candlesticks, the latter being termed 
‘‘standes” ; also brass pots and bowls, and 
the sum of 7d. is recorded for keeping them 
bright. There was also a tabernacle over the 
stone altar, and there were thirteen images in 
the church. When the east wall was pulled 
down recently for the erection of the new 
chancel, some portions of the earlier church 
were met with in the rubble lining, 
including fragments of tracery and a 
damaged consecration cross, The order 
for keeping parish registers was issued 
by Thomas Cromwell in 1538, but the earliest 
mention in the churchwarden’s accounts is 
under the date 1547-8, when the sum of 2s. 
(ijs) was paid “tor Kepinge the boke of 
Weddinges, Chrystenyngs and Burialls for 
ij yeres.” No trace of these registers 
remains, as the parish registers of Wandsworth 
only commence with 1603. Wandsworth was 
one of the thirteen churches in Surrey where- 
in two organs were found by the Royal Com- 
missioners. There are many references to the 
sale of church goods in Edward the Sixth’s 
reign, and in the next reign the parish is put to 
the expense of replacing some of them. Many 
also are the entries of payments made for the 
destruction of stained glass, for pulling down 
of the rood-lofts, for the whiting of the church 
and the putting out of pictures, &c. Mr. 
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Astley, Mr. Gould, Mr. Williams, Mr. Kayso 


Mr. Patrick and the chairman took part :n the 
discussion which followed this most intere-ting 
paper, and Mr. Davis was warmly commended 
for the care and accuracy with which he has 


compiled the. c rccords of ancient parish life. 
—_———1-2-+—————— 


Zllustrations. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL : 
THE APSE. 


east and west alignment of the building. 


The drawing was intended for publication, 
with others, in our issue reporting the presen- 
tation of the Institute Gold Medal to Mr. 
It can now, unhappily, only be pub- 


Bentley. 
lished as an in memoriam illustration. 


DESIGN FOR A SWIMMING BATH. 
THIS design, b 


meritorious design. 


The following are the author’s notes as to 


his intentions in the design :— ; 


“The above subject for the Soane Medallion 
ottered unusual opportunities for architectural effect, 
of which I have endeavoured in this design to take 
advantage, while avoiding such (extravagance of 
plan or lavishness of scale as would render the 


realisation impracticable. 


The main entrance is placed on the long side for 

ng-boxes 
more readily accessible from the entrance-hall, 
though a mote effective entry to the bath-hall is, 
undoubtedly, through the extra exit placed at one 


effect externally, and for making the dress 


end. 

Immediately on entering the building a vista is 
obtained across the octayonal (vestibule, with its 
central fountain, closed in by the stone screen con- 
taining a group of statuary, which would be seen 
against the background formed by the water in the 


bath and the far side of the bath-hall. 


The stairs to the public galleries are to the right 
and left, and so arranged that by closing the sliding 
doors across the hall, the public could be entirely 
excluded from the ground floor of the building on 
the occasions of displays in the bath, the same pay- 


boxes still being made use of. 


MHIS illustration is from a monochrome 

1 brush drawing made by Mr. W. Curtis 
Green, from sketches taken on the 
spot. It shows the exterior treatment of the 
apse of the cathedral, and the graceful and 
original towers which flank it. This is what 
according to English ritual would be the east 
end of the cathedral, but in this case is the 
south end, the Catholic Church, as is well 
known, not attaching any importance to the 


Mr. Lionel G. Detmar, is 
the one which obtained from the Institute the 
medal of merit in the last Soane Medallion 
Competition, and is in many respects a very 


infants’ classroom ; the remainder of thescheme | staircase nor entrance for the upper part. A 
will be carried out ata later date. The chapel, | fire destroying this building (assumed to exceed 
which has three galleries in addition to the|ten squares in area) to an extent sufficient to 
choir gallery, affords accommodation for 575 | bring the reinstatement within Section 7, by 
persons, and the classroom accommodates|the operation of Section 209 of the London 
sixty infants. The building has been designed | Building Act, 1894, would inflict a money log 
in keeping with the traditional Bath style, and | on the owner of, say, twice or three times the 
is entirely of stone with green slated roofs. cost value of the materials destroyed in certain 
The architects are Messrs. Silcock & Reay, | parts of the building, and if insurance was to 
of Bath, and the work is being carried out by | be an indemnity, this additional liability ought 
Messrs. J. Long & Sons, of the same city. to be covered.: When the. principle was 
determined, the fixing of the insurable value 
was often one of some difficulty. When whole 
HOUSE AT BUXTON. streets of buildings were carried out after a 
‘ uniform plan, and differed not essentially in 
THE house here illustrated was recently | details, the problem was easy and the nec 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Chas. | records and memoranda as to cost few. At 
Heathcote & Sons, architects, of Manchester. | present he supposed the bulk of estimates fo 
The situation is a particularly good one, with | insurance (except in the case of new buildin : 
wide views of Axe Edge and the high hills on| of which cost detail was at hand) were baie 
the border of Derbyshire and Cheshire. The] upon a foot cube price, applied with more or 
house was designed for four entertaining] ess care and discrimination, though special 
rooms, but this acco:nmodation was cut down buildings might be valued on rough approzi 
in erection to three. The billiard-room has a] mate quantities, where, by reason of heay 
large and deep fireplace recess or nook, and is | rates of premium, any considerable margin f 
outer walls are of rubble stone, faced with | reason of the magnitude of the risk pats y 
Huddersfield parpoints and lined throughout | of judgment in determining an ap M eror 
with brick. The roofs are covered with red | foot cube price would have ve Pri ropriate 
semi-vitreous a ae on felt. The house is | sequences T3 SEnous Cone 
warmed throughout by low-pressure hot water, | The next point was the descriptio 
put in by Mr. Hatton, of Manchester. property. te was important that taketa on 
The builders were Messrs. Southern & Sons, | sideration be given to the description of th 
of Salford. The masonry was executed by the | premises, the precise information te be say the 
> ' n to be supplied 
late Mr. Gladwin, of Buxton. Stabling and |to the office for the policy. An x 
greenhouses are situated in the rear of the! arranging policies was responsible if they 
site. were useless, whether he was paid for the work 
or not. Material misrepresentation by the 
ou 7 the assured, whether due to fraud or 
o negligence, might be fatal to the policy : 
THE INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AGAINST FIRE. | if the aded or his agent, S 
AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the Sur- | without examination, the assured could not 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monday at| recover if the description could not be applied 
No. 12, Great George-street, Westminster, the | to the property burned, although the informa- 
chair being occupied by Mr. Arthur Vernon in | tion and particulars were not supplied by him. 
the early part of the proceedings, until the | The distinction to be drawn between mere 
President, Sir John Rolleston, M.P., arrived. | representation and warranty was of great im- 
Mr. Penfold, hon. secretary, announced some | portance. It had been decided that there 
donations to the Library and the Library] must be some element of fraud, wilful false- 
Fund, and a vote of thanks was accorded to| hood, or gross negligence in representations in 
the donors on the motion of the Chairman. an application for insurance before these would 
Mr. C. H. Bedells then read a long and | Void a policy unless an express warranty was 
interesting paper on ‘The Insurance of Build- | given ; but if a representation was converted 
ings Against Fire.” After some preliminary | into a warranty by express stipulation it was 
observations, he said that from the Great Fire|then enforceable literally; good faith, or 
of London in 1666, fire insurance, as a system, | honesty of purpose would not excuse an error 
might be said to date, and to Dr. Nicholas|in such a case; the statements must be 
Barbon seemed due the credit of inaugurating, | literally true or the warranty was not 
in 1667, a practicable scheme of insurance for | fulfilled. It was not always enough that 
London and its environs. In addition tofound-|the statements made were true; they 
ing this scheme, Dr. Barbon was one of the| Must cover all facts material to the risk, 
largest builders of the new city which arose on | and if they failed to state facts, which they 
the ashes of the Great Fire. It was not until | Should know to be material to the risk, the 


agmatine eee 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 


The vestibule is so placed that every part of the 
building is entered directly therefrom, and forms, 
therefore, a species of “ Salle des Pas Perdus” on 
a small scale. The reading and smoking rooms 
right and left are shut off by cross-ventilated 
lobbies from the noise and atmosphere of the bath, 
and the lavatories and bath dressing-box corridors 
also are entered direct. 

The vestibule is planned with its chief architec- 
tural effect on the gallery level, as this would be 
the part used by the public at entertainments, and 
is treated with a large circular well for lighting the 
ground floor, 

The vestibule forms the central feature of the 
front elevation, tlanked right and left by the low 
blocks of the reading and smoking rooms, with the 
low entrance-hall block in front and the bath-hall 


1710 that insurance offices covered country | policy might be rendered null and void. It 
risks. was well to remember that a representation of 

The author then considered certain questions | present condition and use was not, by itself, a 
which arise in ordinary insurances of buiid- | continuing one or a warranty for the future, 
ing property, the first being the determina-| unless the intention of the parties was clearly 
tion of the amount of the insurance. In| Mmanifest—e.g., to a question, “How is the 
most cases, he said, it would probably be| building warmed?” the reply, “No stoves 
correctly taken as the cost of erecting a similar | used,” was not a statement that there would 
building at current prices, but it must be re- | not be any, nor did, “In the occupation of ‘so 
membered, on the one hand, that policies of | and so, ” warrant that the premises would so 
insurance often last for very many years and | remain. In cases of doubt the company should 
are not revised from time to time as they | be induced to inspect the premises ; their doing 
should be, therefore, some little margin toļ|so would be a material factor. A question 
cever the general increase in cost of labour | Which often arises was: Is it needful to 
and material might in many cases be desirable, | Separately describe and insure outbuildings ? 
whiie, on the other hand, the fact that it often | His experience was that even when these were 


rising at the back. Thus every department of the 
building would be visible, and easily recognisable 


trom the road. 

With regard to the bath hall itself, the dressing- 
boxes have been subordinated to the architecture, 
being screened by a colonnade, but are not Kept so 
far away as to be impossible of supervision, which 
is necessary tor the avoidance of theft. The pro- 
vision of a ‘dressers’ corridor’ behind a colonnade 
would minimise the objectionable splashing inevit- 
ably caused by persons still in the water. 

The main entrance is intended to be on the sea- 
front ; this being one of the conditions, The bath 
was to be a fresh-water one, which is the more 
desirable after sea bathing. 

Fhe engine-house would be in the basement, 
under the vestibule.” 


BAPTIST CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, 
TWERTON,* BATH. 
Turn portions of the buildings herein illus- 


trated, which are now in course of erection, 
consist of the chapel, vestries, Mc. and the 


è * Tiverton,” in the title of the plate, is a misprint. 


happened that the cost of a building and its | small a separate insurance was often asked for 
insurance value differed widely must be taken | by the insurance company, and the printed 
into account. If the building was very old it | Conditions of the tariff offices required it where 
was not worth while insuring up to the figure | the buildings were detached, or, if adj ining, 
which the reinstating of the old building at | did not communicate internally, but he did not 
present-day prices would give, if the insured | Know of any English decided cases. 

was upon the happening of a loss to be met by | The author then considered the subject of 
a refusal to pay more than the “actual value of | additional risks during the currency of a 
the old building at the time of the fire.”| policy. They were very various, but a few of 
Again, unless the property was to be covered | the more common he referredato. (1) Building 
by an average policy, the element of] works, alterations, and repairs. When did 
the proportion which the indestructible | notice become needful? He thought, so far as 
part of a building bears to the whole|repairs are concerned, it might be said that 
might properly be taken into account. | ‘‘any increase of risk incident to the making 
Another element which had to be taken into| of reasonable and necessary repairs is part of 
consideration was the possibility, or otherwise, | the general risk assumed by insurers,” but that 
of reinstating the building if destroyed on its į the safe rule was to notify building operations 
present lines in view of the application of | whenever the risk was thereby increased to 
building legislation not in force when the] any material extent. Fire insurance was very 
building was originally constructed. He] often loosely dealt with in building contracts. 
would take a typical case—that of a building | When the work consisted of substantial addi- 


used on the lower floors for business purposes | tions to existing buildings it was not without 
and on the upper floors as fiats. There was, | ditticulty. The problem was to keep on foot 
say, no hreproof floor nor proper isolated | the existing insurance, covering the additional 
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orary risk, to cover the added value, and 
to bhis extent to protect the client and the 
builder who was under liability to complete 
the work. He had reason to know that in 
many cases the covering of the additional 
temporary risk on the old policy was altogether 
neglected, and an independent policy was 
taken out by the builder. Proceeding, the 
author said : “ The second part of the insurance 
clause of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects’ form of contract deals with cases of this 
kind, as follows :— 


‘The whole building and the works executed 
under this contract shall be at the sole risk of the 
employer as regards any loss or damage by fire, and 
in the event of any such loss or damage being so 
occasioned which affects the original building or 
structure, in addition to the new work, the con- 
tractor shall be entitled to receive from the 
employer the full value of all work then executed 
and materials then delivered, calculated in the 
manner provided for by Clause 13 hereof, and this 
contract, so far as it relates to any subsequent work, 
may, at the option of either party. be determined if 
in the opinion of the arbitrator such determination 
shall be just and equitable.’ 


This clause as it stands appears to me to be 
open to objection, because the contractor has 
no liability for insurance or responsibility in 
case of fire, and if such a clause is adopted it 
seems to me there should be a supplementary 
clause making the contractor responsible for 
doing or suffering nothing to vitiate the em- 
ployer’s policy. It is desirable, I think, in all 
cases, unless special circumstances prevent it, 
that the taking out of the policy, so far as 
the building works are concerned, should rest 
primarily upon the contractor, because he then 
is clearly aware of any stipulation made by the 
office, such as the absence of braziers for dry- 
ing plastering, and he alone is in the best 
position to give any notices to the office as to 
such matters, and to comply with any require- 
ments arising out of such notification, and this 
should be his responsibility. If, however, a 
builder takes out the necessary policy, might it 
result in his having an interest in the old 
buildings and an implied right to carry out 
their reinstatement ? If so, it would be better, 
rather than to leave the insurance in the con- 
tractor’s hands, for the employer to assume the 
responsibility of insurance and to make the 
builder responsible only if the insurance is 
invalidated by his act or default. The right to 
determine a contract in such a case on equitable 
terms would seem desirable, and in this respect 
the clause is a good one. I have seen it 
broadly stated that ‘a fire happening on a 
building where a contractor is engaged excuses 
him from his contract,’ but I do not know on 
what authority the statement rests, or the 
extent of its application. . . . The Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects Clause, Part I., re- 
lating to new buildings is a good one. The 
introduction of electric light requires the know- 
ledge and sanction of the insurers. The regu- 
lations adopted by the Phoenix Fire Office are 
usually adopted by the other companies and 
are generally understood. The introduction of 
machinery and its motive power requires 
to be specially covered and the description 
to be full and accurate. Notice should be 
given and consent obtained before per- 
mitting the occupation of any premises 
for any trade known to be hazardous... . 
Apart from special condition or warranty 
alterations of user only void a policy in case 
the risk is thereby materially increased, which 


American, require prompt 
notice of hazardous buildings near the subject 
of Insurance or of the user and occupation 
thereof, just as some of them require notifica- 
tion of premises insured becoming unoccu- 
pied. The matter of the proximity of hazardous 
_ occupations is often a very serious one, and it 
scems strange that there should be no redress 
under circumstances such as these. A man 
may come and occupy premises adjoining my 
own and carry on a lawful but hazardous 
trade, and by reason of such business my 
insurance premium may be doubled or trebled. 
I am told that unless there is negligence or 
improper procedure on his part I have n 
claim or ground of action against him. ... . 7 
The author then considered the happening 


of a loss and the settlement of the claims so 
arising, and some of the matters and circum- 
stances which may complicate proceedings in 
a claim—(1) Effect of legislation ; (2) Existence 
of other insurances, including “ average ” poli- 
cies ; (3) State of repair and age ; (4) Fixtures. 

“(1.) How to arrive at measure of damages 
when by reason of legislative enactments the 
subject matter of insurance cannot be re- 
instated on old lines. To take a concrete 
instance by way of example—a recent case 
of my own. A warehouse building was par- 
tially destroyed. It had two stories in the 
roof ; the roof was at an angle of 60 deg. with 
the horizontal. By the Building Act of 1894 a 
warehouse roof must not exceed 47 deg. witb 
the horizon (Section 61, Subsection 3). The 
result, if the roof were reconstructed, meant a 
loss of floor space on top floor, and loss of floor 
space with headroom on both floors. The con- 
tention of the assessor of the fire offices con- 
cerned was this: ‘We will give you the cost of 
a new roof, and nothing more; if it cannot be 
replaced on the old lines that is not our fault, and 
our liability ceases when we have done what 
is lawful and possible.’ I contended that 
this was not the case, but that in addition to 
the cost of such reinstatement as the law per- 
mits, the assured is entitled (if the amount of 
the policy is not exhausted) to an allowance for 
the Iess value the building will be tohim when 
so partially reinstated. I based my contention 
to a considerable extent upon the old case of 
Alchorne v. Savill, 4 L. J. R. Chan. 47, a case 
of which the assessor had never heard, and the 
report of which he was, he said, unable to 
trace. I was ultimately, after consultation 
with the district surveyor, able to effect a satis- 
factory settlement, and the question had not to 
be further contested. I, however, sent to the 
assessor Sufficient particulars of the case I had 
quoted, which he acknowledged, but did not 
discuss. Then take another instance 
already alluded to, which raised, not only the 
question ,of less value of reinstated premises, 
but also the greater cost of reinstatement. 
The premises were used for purposes 
of trade and for dwelling also: The 
London Building Act requires in such a case 
a fire-resisting floor, a properly enclosed fire- 
proof staircase, &c., neither of which existed 
in the old building. The Company’s repre- 
sentatives say we do not profess to cover such 
a risk, because if a fire happens and the 
premises are rebuilt it would give the insured 
a better building than before, and if a fire 
happens we say, that the measure of our 
liability is the cost of reinstating on the old 
lines, and the insured must find the difference, 
It may be granted that the result is a more 
costly building, and in some respects more 
substantial, but not necessarily a more profit- 
able building, often less so. 1 contend that, so 
far as the amount of the policy extends, the 
company should be, and, I think is, liable to 
comply with new requirements. .. . There is 
another indirect and contingent liability follow- 
ing upon fire, which should, perhaps, be 
referred to here. It is now, I believe, the 
custom of the London County Council in al) 
cases of fire arising in manufacturing premises, 
to instruct the district surveyor to report what 
alterations ought to be made to the premises 
to comply with the general regulations of the 
Factory Acts 1878-1895, and following upon 
such report requirements more or less serious 
are made. One of these notices is at present 
before me. The owner of the building feels 
that but for the fre no such requirements 
would have been made, as only applying to 
buildings the construction of which is com- 
menced after January 1, 1892, and thinks the 
cost of compliance should come out of the fire 
insurance. In this case, however, such a con- 
tention could hardly, I think, be justified, 
because the requirement is not in respect of 
the building gud buslding, but of the occupa- 
tion of the building. It might be possibly a 
point for argument if the building were 
expressly insured by the insurance company as 
a factory for a particular business, but I 
should judge the case is too remote. There 
is another point which may properly come 
in here, as illustrating the difficulty of 
adjusting claims on account of legislative 
interference. The power of a district sur- 
veyor to make requisitions as the work goes 
on. Sometimes a district surveyor will go out 
of his way to assist you, and will say, ‘I shall 
require so much of that wall to come down,’ 
and ‘that wall may remain if you put such and 
such piers’; but sometimes a district surveyor 
will decline to determine until pulling down 


proceeds, and the surveyor claiming has 
either to claim for work which may not be 
required or run the risk af accepting an 
amount which may hereafter prove inadequate. 
.. . . I am aware that after a claim is ad- 
justed, but before it is settled, the insured may 
prove that he has left something out of his 
claim, and the adjustment would not be 
binding, but would this be so if the money 
had actually been paid and accepted in 
discharge ? The companies cannot in such a 
case get back money paid in mistake. Is the 
insured in any more favourable a position? ...” 
In reference to the age and state of repair the 
author said :—“ It is argued, I believe, by some 
assessors that this clause : ‘The value at the 
time of the fire of the property destroyed’ 
permits the offices to deduct from the amount 
of ascertained loss such a sum as would repre- 
sent either the depreciation in value by reason 
of the age of the building, or such a sum as 
would have been required at the time of the 
fire to put the property destroyed into thorough 
repair. It has even been contended that an 
annual depreciation percentage should be taken 
into account, but I think that unless distinct 
actual and substantial detriment can be 
shown no such deduction is claimable. .. . 
On the other hand, if the property insured is 
a worn-out and very dilapidated building, the 
insured is, of course, not entitled either to the 
original cost, or the sum needful to erect a new 
one. The case of Yates v. Dunster (24 L.J. 
Ex. 226, April, 1855) was an action for damages 
against assignee under covenant to repair. The 
jury found that 1,6357. would be the cost of re- 
building, but that the new building would be 
worth 600/. more than at the time of the fire ; 
841. had been expended to meet the district 
surveyors requirements, 1,000]. was recover- 
able under an inadequate policy. The result 
of the case was judgment against the assignee 
for 119]. =— 1,635/. + 841. (1,000/. + 6ool. [the 
surplus value of the new building]). As to 
ordinary repairs, such as the need tor a coat 
of paint, if these were not so material 
as to make the property of substantially 
less capital value, I doubt whether they 
can be taken into account. A question 
sometimes arises where a building, though 
substantial, is old and unsuitable for its locality. 
The value of the building qua structure may 
be considerable, but its value as it stands 
viewed as an earning property may be small, 
and the building and site together, little more 
than the value of the site itself. It has, indeed, 
been contended that in such a case the excess 
of value over the value of the cleared site is 
the criterion and measure of damages, but this 
is, ] think, an erroneous view, and that if the 
oftice elects not to reinstate, the claim is the 
actual value of the building, and not its relative 
value. The office has nothing to do with the 
question how the insured applies the money 
paid to him. The state of repair sometimes 
increases the responsibility of the company. I 
had a case a little time ago where a fire 
occurred in an extensive stable loft, the front 
wall of the building had been dragged out of 
the perpendicular by the erection of a heavy 
pent roof which had been tiled. The only 
thing which held the preinises together was 
the existence of certain bond timbers which 
had been bedded into the cross walls. Some 
of these had been utilised to form the fixing 
for straps and iron plate washers to 
hold the front up. Some of these bond tim- 
bers were badly charred by the fire. The 
company contended that their liability only 
extended to replacing them, and that if in 
doing so the District Surveyor condemned the 
structure or declined to allow them to do so 
they were not responsible. I contended that 
but for the fire no such question would 
probably have arisen, and they must either 
reinstate the ties themselves and the burnt 
woodwork or pay a sum sufficient to cover the 
cost of the work, and to satisfy the District 
Surveyor. The company carried out the 
reinstatement, rebuilt the upper part of the 
wall, and reconstructed the pent roof, and, I 
think, they could have been compelled to do 
this.” As to fixtures, the author said :— 
“Questions often arise as to how far the 
policy of insurance on premises covers the 
fixtures therein apart from express descrip- 
tion. It will, no doubt, depend largely upon 
the wording of the policy, and in most cases 
the policy would give some indication of 
intention. Thus, whcre premises were 
insured as a starch manufactory, it was con- 
sidered that it would include fixtures necessary 
to the process carried on. Similarly a mill, 
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As to business premises generally such items 
as shelves and counters would probably 
depend upon the question whether they 
are movable or immovable fixtures. Take 
the case, for instance, of licensed pre- 
mises. The trade fittings should, in my 
Opinion, clearly be insured in a separate policy 
unless they belong to the freeholder of the 
premises.” He then referred to one or 
two specific points of some importance, to be 
borne in mind in negotiation with an assessor. 

“(1) Total loss. A total loss does not mean 
the annihilation of all the materials, but the 
destruction of the premises insured as a build- 
ing... . . (2) The company’s right or obligation 
lo reinstate. The companies now, for the most 
part, reserve to themselves the option to pay or 
to reinstate ; but it was not always so. In the 
early days of insurance the option was some- 
times mutual, and sometimes the insured had 
to elect, on taking out the policy, whether, in 
case of a loss happening, the company should 
pay or should reinstate. Under certain cir- 
cumstances they can be compelled to reinstate. 
The Act of 14 George IIl., cap. 78, is still in 
force as to Section 83, and it requires the in- 
surance company, upon the request of any 
person interested in or entitled unto any house 
or houses or other building which may be 
burnt down, demolished, or damaged by fire, 
or without any such request and upon any 
grounds of suspicion of fraud or arson, to cause 
the insurance money to be laid out and ex- 
pended, so far as the same will go, towards 
rebuilding, reinstating, or repairing. As 
an alternative, there is a provision for the 
insured to give approved security for 
the due expenditure of the money. .... 
It is to be borne in mind that the companies’ 
election to reinstate may involve them in 
serious responsibility not even to be measured 
by the total amount of the policy of insurance. 
For instance, if partial reinstatement is effected, 
the measure of damage is the cost of comple- 
tion—irrespective of the amount of the balance 
of the policy, and in view of this fact tt is not 
surprising that the companies do not often take 
advantage of this particular option. The elec- 
tion to reinstate makes the company liable for 
damages as for breach of a contract to build, 
and if the company having elected to reinstate 
the authorities make requisitions, involving 
extra outlay, still the company must comply or 
pay damages, not only for failure but for delay. 
There is a very strong case as to this—Brown v. 
Royal Insurance, Ellis v. Eilis, 853,where the au- 
thority condemned the building as dangerous and 
required it to be taken down. The company was 
held not to be relieved from liability, although 
the dangerous condition of the building was 
not caused by the fire. One of the judges 
dissented in this case, because he considered 
the company could not be made to give im- 
proved premises, but the view ot the majority 
was that the company was bound by its elec- 
tion, and if the performance had become im- 
possible or (which was all the company had 
shown) more expensive than was anticipated, 
still it must either perform the contract or pay 
damages for not performing it. J should be 
glad to know whether the company’s right to 
reinstate ceases as soon as any steps are 
taken with a view to arbitration. — It 
would be very desirable if the duration 
of the option on the company’s part were 
generally determined by policies, as it is 
by some ; for it must be remembered that so 
long as there is this option the insured must 
not proceed to execute repairs himself, or if he 
does he cannot recover his expenditure from 
the company. When under conditions of 
policy the insurance money 1s payable a certain 
number of days after loss, the company's option 
ceases at such date as a right of action then 
accrues. It may so happen that the company 
may proceed to reinstate, and may by mistake 
alter the premises, if so, it is the company’s 
responsibility. To meet this difficulty in the 
conditions of some offices (¢.¢., The Sun) there 
is a provision that the insured shall at his own 
expense supply or produce all plans, specifica- 
tions, measurements, documents, books and 
information requisite to a reinstatement. Rein- 
statement being thus attended with serious 
responsibility it is not lightly entered upon by 
the companies; they will usually fall back 
upon arbitration procedure. The principle of 
arbitration in these matters goes back to the 
year 1727. In the form in which the condition 
now usually appears, the obtaining of an award 
is a condition precedent to a right to recover 


unless the company deny i toto the right of 


the insured to recover. I consider that the 


to a wealthy company, as compared with what 
they would be to a private individual insurer, 
and I consider that in all cases the costs should 
be in the discretion of the arbitrator... . 
Assuming a deadlock in negotiation, who is 
responsible for the building ? I think the com- 
pany is, and if delay occurs on their part and 
damage occurs to adjoining premises, that they 
are responsible. 
responsible if any damage arises to the public 
after a fire, and for the adequacy of shoring if 
the buildings arein their charge.... 


following for consideration :— 


construction by preferential rates, and the 
issue by all offices of information as to matters 
which, in their opinion, increase risk, and 
therefore premiums, and of such as would 
minimise risks. 
proof construction by preferential rates difters 
from, and is the converse of, one object of the 
tariff system, which is defined as being to affix 
‘such a penalty to dangerous constructions, 
substances, and processes as to induce, if pos- 
sible, a lowering of the danger.’ 
the issue of revised rules for standard fire- 
resisting buildings, though a commendable 
and most useful step, go far enough to meet 
the requirements of the case. 


pointed out in a recent volume of Professional 
Notes, very numerous cases where a standard 
fire-resisting construction is considered pro- 
hibitory, but where, short of that, many reason- 
able precautions and expedients could be 
adopted ; and it seems to me it would, as he 
pointed out, be a very useful thing if it were 
the general practice to submit plans of build- 
ings likely to be the subject of exceptional 
rate of premiums, before those buildings are 
erected, to a surveyor appointed by the com- 
panies, or some of them, for that official to 
make suggestions with a view to reduction of 
risk, coupled with the understanding that in 
the event of his suggestions being adopted he 
would report to the company in whose office 
it might be proposed to insure the building 
the extent to which the ordinary rate for a 
building of 
reasonably 
thereof. 

is often great dissatisfaction because ade- 
quate allowance does not seem to be made 
for what is done 
resisting construction or automatic apparatus. 
The more frequently such a procedure is 
adopted, the sooner would, I think, office and 
clients alike find in it a mutual advantage, 
because clients are much more likely to incur 
expenses in this direction if the suggestions are 


consideration of the subject, not from the 
companies’ standpoint alone? I think it has, 
and also that if the companies are as wise as 
they are powerful they will heed the signs of 
the times. The large expenditure made by 
the community in the maintenance and im. 
provement in the efficiency of fire brigades, 
and also in compliance with more stringent 
enactments made with a view to decreasing the 
risk and extent of fires, demands some return 
from the offices who benefit so directly by such 
expenditure, and there is a widespread view that 
this demand is not met. One point in connexion 
with the recent appeal to the City Corporation 
struck me as very forcible, viz., that as com- 
pared with 1865, when the contribution now 
payable by the offices to the County Council 
for fire brigade purposes was fixed, the propor- 
tion of fires reported as serious and involving 
considerable loss has fallen from 25 per cent. 
to between 3 and 4 per cent., and this although 
conflagrations are at present reported as serious 
which would not have been so described thirty 
years ago. .. .” 

Mr. Howard Martin proposed a vote of 
thanks to the author for his excellent paper, 
and Mr. Douglass Mathews seconded, and 
also moved the adjournment of the discussion, 
The vote of thanks and the motion to adjourn 
having been agreed to, and Mr. A. B. Hudson 
having made a few remarks, the discussion 
was adjourned until the 24th inst. 


—— i 


CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES. 


THE subject selected by Professor Ramsav, 
F.R.S., for his lecture at the Carpenters’ Hai: 
on the 6th inst., was “The Bearing of Modern 
Chemical Theory on some Problems connected 
with the Building Trade.” The lecturer 
observed that the massive walls of buildin, 
which are usually regarded as essentially solic, 
are in reality largely composed of liquid api 
gaseous matter, for all descriptions of store, 
brick, and mortar contain considerable quart. 
ties of water, and are permeated with innum :r- 
able pores or channels filled with gases a^d 
water vapour. 

The investigations of Dr. Horace Brow: 
into the rate of flow of gases through the 
perforated cap of a cylindrical vessel weir 
described, and it was stated that the rate ~t 
flow is not proportionate to the area of i: 
orifices in the cap, but is proportionate t` 
their diameters. A remarkable fact reve: 
by Dr. Brown’s experiments was that gè 
flowed into, or out of, the cylindrical ve::. 
more rapidly when it was covered witha 
having a large number of small orifices t: 
when the top of the vessel was left enti: — 
uncovered. A practical application of 1.» 
scientific discovery is seen in the provision = 
perforated plates or bafiles over chimney: i 
prevent downdraught. The rate of flow :: 
the combustion products escaping from ”.e 
chimney is increased by the presence o: ". 
perforated plate, and the interior of the `i 
ney is at the same time protected toa ce:: =.: 
extent from the action of gusts of wind. 

Adopting a favourite phrase of the ani 
“Nature abhors a vacnr» | 


condition which in some companies’ policy 
form provides that the costs of an arbitration, 
including the arbitrator's award, should be 
equally borne by the insured and the company 
is a most onerous and one-sided one. The 
costs of an arbitration are a very different matter 


I suppose, also, they are 


Lad 


In conclusion, the author suggested the 


“I. The encouragement of fire-resisting 


The encouragement of hre- 


Nor does 


There are, as Mr. Douglass Mathews 


the class in question might 
be modified in consideration 


As matters now stand there 


in the direction of fre- 


practicable ones and are coupled with a definite 
prospect of material reductions of rate. It can 
hardly be said that the time is not ripe for such 
a step. The accumulated experience of the 
offices, and the accumulating results of nume- 
rous experiments by the Fire Prevention 
Committee, surely afford a basis for the prac- 
tical discussion of such a scheme. 

2. A definite pronouncement of the com- 
panies’ intentions as to matters as to which at 
present uncertainty may exist, such as the 
covering of all losses and expenses other than 
of profits, falling upon a building-owner arising 
beyond his control, and the definite insurance 
of all such bona-fide losses. 

3. The giving by the companies of at least 
fifteen days’ notice of their intention to decline 
to renew a policy involving a risk hitherto | mixture by which the bladder is surroun 
insured and about to expire. It is often] being of the same composition as the conte -. . 
difticult to cover, at short notice, a hazardous | of the bladder, would not act like a vacuum. 
risk, and if itis a fact, as I believe it has been A large proportion of the surfaces of bricks 
decided to be, that no claim arises against an | and building stones consists of the open ends 
insurance company by the Operation of the] ot irregular channels, and the irregularity of 
‘days-of-giace’ provision in a case in which | these channels interferes with the laws which 
the company have notified their intention not | govern the rate of flow, but there 1s neverthe- 
to renew, a reasonable and defined notice, it} less a perpetual flow of gases and water 
seems to me, ought to be incumbent| vapour through these channels. When the 
upon the company. .. . I think it might] external air is drier than that within a build- 
be argued that it is to the interest of the|ing, the damper air from the building flows 
community that manufacturers should be able|through the walls into the atmosphere and 
to insure themselves at rates which, while | tends to dry the building. When the external 
necessarily high for dangerous processes, are | atmosphere is damper than that within the 
not absolutely prohibitive, and certainly that| building the water vapour flows through the 
the risks which cannot be covered, if any,| walls towards the drier air (or partial water 
should be few. If so, then has not the com- | vapour vacuum) and tends to make the building 
munity a right to look to the companies for | damp. 


matter. It was shown that a bladdes «<< 
with gaseous carbonic acid gradually cols. d 
because the atmosphere in which it ws. -us- 
pended was practically devoid of cars 
acid, and the attraction of the gas towards the 
vacuum was sufticiently strong to carse - 
bonic acid to flow through the walls =. '°:? 
bladder. The same bladder filled with w. 
would not collapse, because the air or ga-°1"> 
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Mm a new building the water and soluble 
salts contained in the material used for con- 
struction flow to the surfaces of the walls, 
where the water evaporates and leaves the 
salts in the form of a white eftlorescent deposit. 
The escape of water vapour from stone or 
brick is aided by the flow of dry gases. 

Professor Ramsay said that it is a common 
ractice to attempt to hasten the drying of new 
buildings by Jeaving the doors and flues open, 
but he thought it would be more rational to 
close these vents, and to use charcoal braziers 
in the closed rooms. The hot gaseous car- 
bonic acid evolved from the burning charcoal 
would flow through the walls, and the carbonic 
acid would materially accelerate the conversion 
of the lime in the mortar into carbonate of 
lime. The rate at which the lime in mortar is 
converted into carbonate of lime increases 
with the temperature, and the passage of the 
hot carbonic acid through the walis would 
therefore not only dry out the water but would 
increase materially the rate of conversion of 
the lime into carbonate of lime. 

Dr. Kennedy, F.RS., who occupied the 
chair, in proposing the vote of thanks, which 
was cordially given to Professor Ramsay, 
aptiy summed up the lecture by saying that 
Professor Ramsay had demonstrated that the 
substances which practical architects and 
builders are accustomed to regard as sound 
and solid building materials consist merely of 
a combination of holes. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE statutory annual meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring - gardens, Mr. A. M. 
forrance, the retiring Chairman, presiding. 

The New Chairmen.—Earl Carrington pro- 
posed as Chairman for the ensuing year Mr. 
J. ¥‘Dougall, whom he eulogised asa man of 
gre.t capacity and industry, genuine modesty, 

and blameless life. The Council offered him 

the chair as a reward of faithful services in the 
ast. 

j Mr. Hubbard seconded the motion, which 

was supported by Mr. Campbell, and carried 

unanimously. 

Mr. Torrance then vacated the chair, which 
was taken by Mr. M‘Dougall. 

O: the motion of Mr. Cornwall, seconded by 
Sir .. West, Lord Monkswell was elected to 
the v ce-chairmanship. 

Mr Alliston moved, and Mr. Dodson 
seconded, the election of Mr. H. Clarke as 
deputy-chairman, which was duly carried. 

A New County Hall.—On the Council pro- 
ceeding to the election of the Committees for 
the ensuing year, Colonel Rotton moved that 
the Special Committee on New Offices be not 
appointed, and that the reference to that Com- 
mittee be transferred to the Establishment 
Committee. He remarked that it was impos- 
sible fcr the Council to obtain any information 
with regard to that Committee, and they 
appeared to be no nearer obtaining new 
offices than they were twelve years ago. 

Mr. Beachcroft, in seconding the amend- 
ment, pointed out that they had now a staff of 
805 scattered about, and, although the Special 
Committee had been appointed two years, 
they had not yet reported. 

Mr. Pigott observed that the cause of delay 
was because both parties “funked ” spending 
2,000,000/. of money on new offices. 

The amendment was defeated, and the Com- 
mittee elected, 

It was agreed, on the motion of Mr. Crooks, 
that the Committee be instructed to bring up a 

Report before the Whitsuntide recess. 
The Forthcoming Rate—Lord Welby said 
many inquiries having been made, on 
vehalf of the Councils of the Metropolitan 

Boroughs, as to the probable amount of the 

County rate for 1902-3, he was authorised by 

the Finance Committee to state that, so far as 
could at present be foreseen, and subject to 
further consideration by the Committee and to 
consideration by the Council after Easter, the 
rate would probably be 154d. in the pound, 
viz, 12d. for general county purposes and 
23d. for special county purposes. This rate 
would be an increase of 4d. upon the rate of 
the present financial year, and he might say 
generally that the increase was accounted for 
by the larger annual charge for interest and 
repayment of debt. 

Loans—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Greenwich Borough Council 4,800/. for the 


purchase of property for a wharf and cottages 
in Norman-road ; Stepney Borough Council, 
4,250l. for contribution to cost of street im- 
provements; Woolwich Borough Council, 
1,350/. for electric light installation ; Camber- 
well Borough Council, 35,o00/. for purchase of 
land for a cemetery; Stoke Newington 
Borough Council, 2,000/. for contribution 
towards cost of purchase of Alexandra Park ; 
Camberwell Guardians, 13,210}. for erection of 
homes for children; Holborn Guardians, 
2,500/. for provision of steam-bo:ler plant ; and 
St. Marylebone Guardians, 4,240/. for purchase 
of premises. 

Camberwell School of Arts and Crafls—The 
Technical Education Board recommended the 
Council to take on lease from the Camberwell 
Borough Council the premises of the local 
school of arts and crafts, including new build- 
ings to be erected by the Borough Council, at 
a rent not exceeding 300/. a year, for a term of 
years from seven to sixty, at the option of the 
County Council. 

The solicitor was instructed to make the 
necessary arrangements. 

London University—On the motion for the 
reception of the Report of the Technical 
Education Board, dealing with the reorganisa- 
tion of the University of London, Mr. Macdonald 
called attention to the growing relationship 
between London Polytechnics and London 
University, and such a relationship was, he 
believed, opposed to the best interests of 
technical education. 
technics should be organised and controlled 


not from the point of view of the University. 


Bachelors of Science and Doctors of Science. 


town in the world. 


education of those who were not wealthy. 
The Report was adopted. 


for the improvement. 


the Commissioners to assist 


ture of 250,000/., which it would entail. They 
recommended, “That in the absence of any 
undertaking from his Majesty's Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests to co-operate with the 
Council for securing, upon the expiration of the 
leases, and at reasonable cost, the setting back 
of the buildings on the Northern side of 
Piccadilly, the widening of that thoroughfare 
to 8o0ft. between the Circus and Sackville- 
street be not undertaken by the Council.” 

Mr. Davis (Chairman of the Committee) said 
the Committee felt the improvement was a 
very important one, but they could not recom- 
mend it unless the Commissioners were pre- 
pared to assist. Under the circumstances they 
thought it better to bring the matter before the 
Council, in order that greater pressure might 
be brought to bear on the Commissioners. 

Captain Hemphill hoped public attention 
would be drawn to the subject, so that the 
Commissioners might be influenced. 

The motion was adopted, and it was resolved 
to communicate the decision to the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, and the Westminster City 
Council. 

Belgian Rails—In answer to Mr. Cousins, 
Mr. benn said the Council had power, and 
there was no reason why the rate of pay and 
hours of labour should not be put in the tender 
of Messrs. Maclellan for the tramway rails to 
be made in Belgium. 

Eltham Park.—The Improvements Com- 
mittee recommended an expenditure of 9,350/. 
in the purchase of forty-one acres of the 
Eltham Park estate for the purposes of a public 


park, on the understanding that half t 
amount will be contributed by the Woolwich 
Borough Council. The cost of laying out the 
park was estimated at 10,000/., and the annual 
maintenance at 2,000/. 


ways Committee 
Council should consent to the introduction of 
this Bill, provided it were limited to the con- 
struction of two short lengths of tramway at 


He contended that poly- 
from the point of view of the workshop, and 


What they wanted was to increase schools of 
craftsmanship, and not increase the number of 


Dr. Napier believed that in London there 
were greater facilities for workmen to educate 
themselves in their trade than in probably any 


Mr. Sidney Webb said it was absolutely untrue 
that craftsmanship had been neglected by the 
Technical Education Board. The first of the 
greatest works of the Board had been the 
multiplication and extension of craft classes, 
With regard to the London University, all the 
old facilities would be maintained for the 


Widening of Piccadilly—The Improvements 
Committee submitted a report on the suggested 
widening of Piccadilly between the Circus and 
Sackville-street, and gave the correspondence 
which had taken place between them and his 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
who are the freeholders of nearly the whole of 
the property which would have to be acquired 
The Committee pointed 
out that they have not succeeded in inducing 
the Council in 
securing a much-needed improvement at any- 
thing but prohibitive cost, and they could not 
advise the Council to embark on an expendi- 


the 


The Report was adopted. f 
London United Tramways Bill.—The High- 
recommended that the 


Hammersmith, which should be constructed 
by the Council, and become purchaseable by 
them in 1909. The report explained that a 
concession had been made to local feeling, as 
expressed by a petition and deputation, these 
short lines being required for linking-up pur- 
poses. The Committee's proposals were 
agreed to. 

Roads and Sewers, Totterdown Fields Estate. 
—The Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee recommended that the expenditure of a 
sum not exceeding 9,000/. in respect of the 
sewer and temporary paving works on Sec- 
tion B of the Totterdouwn-fields estate be sanc- 
tioned ; that the offer of Mr. F. J. Coxhead to 
carry out the work at the same schedule of 
prices as that on which his tender for similar 
works on Section A of the estate was based be 
accepted. 

This was agreed to. 

Furnished Rooms Let by Keepers of Common 
Lodging-houses. — The same Committee re- 
ported as follows :— 


“The medical officer, acting under our instruc- 
tions, has caused inquiry to be made into the 
number of furnished rooms let by keepers of com- 
mon lodging-houses in London, and into the 
circumstances of the population inhabiting them. 
These rooms are usually situated in the neighbour- 
hood of the common lodging-houses, and are let to 
persons requiring such accommodation. There 
were found to be 809 such rooms, 744 of which 
were let as single-room tenements, twenty-five as 
two-room tenements, and five as three-room tene- 
ments. These were occupied by 1,915 people, of 
whom 1,345 were parents or heads of families, and 
428 were children under ten years of age. The 
total number of women was 704, of whom 619 had 
husbands living with them and 85 had not. The 
comparatively small number of children belong- 
ing to persons occupying these rooms is 
probably accounted for by the fact that many 
of the owners of the rooms either refuse 
to let to families with children, or only let 
to families with a limited number of children. 
The rents of the rooms varied, but 58. or 63. per 
week may be regarded as a common price for the 
single-room tenements. The furniture of the rooms 
is generally ot a poor and meagre description. The 
inspector inquiring in the district of Stepney found 
instances in which the inmates, though paying for 
furnished rooms, possessed furniture of their own, 
but had adopted this course owing to the scarcity 
of unfurnished rooms, The dearth of accommoda- 
tion is further evidenced by the small proportion of 
rooms vacant. Thus, at the time of inspection, in 
Stepney only seven rooms were found temporarily 
vacant out of more than 300 rooms visited. Several 
of the owners of rooms in this district stated that if 
they possessed double the number of rooms they 
could easily find tenants. The tenants occupying 
the furnished rooms did not appear to be migratory 
in the same way as many of the tenants of common 
lodging-houses. Thus in numerous instances the 
tenancy had extended to many months or even to 
two or three years or more. , .. 


Repairing Carriageway, Westminster Bridge. 
—The Bridges Committee recommended, and 
it was agreed, that, subject to the passing of 
the annual maintenance votes, the Council do 
sanction the expenditure by the Bridges Com- 
mittee of 4,300/. for repaving the carriageway 
of Westminster Bridge ; that the offer of the 
Improved Wood Pavement Company, Limited, 
to execute the work be accepted. 


Ground Plan of London—Detail Section.— 
The Corporate Property Committee reported 
as follows, their recommendation being agreed 
to— 

“ In connexion with the compilation of the 
ground plan it became necessary to survey some 
portions of London which had been developed since 
the ordnance survey in 1891, and as it was evident 
that more work of this kind would have to be 
executed in order that the several boundaries of 
estates might be defined, we were authorised to 
augment and extend this part of the work. Further, 
having regard to the Jong intervals between the 
revision of the ordnance survey it was felt that, 
if the sheets were made up to date and kept up 
to date, they would be made use of by solicitors, 
architects, surveyors, estate agents and others 
who could be furnished with a tracing of 
any particular property upon payment of fees to be 
hereafter determined, and in this way the work 
would become a means of revenue. For the sake 
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of convenience, the ground plan work has been 
divided up into two sections, viz, the ownership 
and detail sections and the expenditure kept sepa- 
rate. The Council has already sanctioned the 
completion of the ownership section by March, 
1904, at a total cost of 8 ,oool., but with regard 
to the detail section has only sanctioned an initial 
outlay of 5501. for bringing the work up to idate, 
together with an annual expenditure of 200/. for 
keeping it up. The amount of work involved in 
the making T been so much greater than was 
anticipated, that the valuer, basing his calculations 
upon the work done during the last three years, 
estimates the further cost at 500/. To show the 
whole area of London, 541 five ft. ordnance sheets 
are necessary, and on 236 of these the work of 
making up has been entirely completed, and 
partially finished in the case of 150. We feel that 
the keeping up to date of the 5 ft. ordnance survey 
must prove a great benefit to the public at large, 
while the value to the Council of such a plan will 
more than justify the increased cost. We recom- 
mend :—“ That, subject to the passing of tbe annual 
maintenance votes, the Council do sanction the 
bringing up to date of the detail section of the 
ground plan at the estimated further cost of 
gool.” 


Annual Map of London—They also sub- 
mitted the following report :— 


“This map, which will show the progress of 
building operations in London from year to year, 
was referred by the Council to us to prepare in con- 
nexion with the ‘ground plan. The necessary 
expenditure incurred in its preparation is provided 
for by the Local Government Committee in their 
estimates, . . . It will also be useful to the Council 
for the purpose of fixing sites for new fire-stations, 
&c., and in arranging polling districts. This map 
and its completion is dependent upon that 
of the detail section of the ground plan. Now 
that another financial year is about to com- 
mence, it becomes necessary for the approval of 
the Council to be obtained to an expenditure of 
3801. during the twelve months ending March 31, 
1903. We recommend—That, subject to the passing 
of the annual maintenance votes, the Council do 
authorise the further expenditure by the Corporate 
Property Committee of 38ol. ( included in the Local 
Government Committee's estimate) in connexion 


with the annual map of London during the year | J 
Macvicar Anderson’s appeal. 


ending March 31, 1903.” 
The recommendation was agreed to. 


The Council adjourned shortly before eight 


o'clock. 
a a a a] 


tion a proposal made by a subscriber, who has 
himself carried it into practical effect—viz., that 
the odd shillings received in fees by architects 
acting in arbitration cases should be presented to 
the Society. 


the irreparable loss sustained by the Society in 
the death of Mr. Arthur Cates. 
many occasions a member of the Council, a 
position which he occupied at the time of his 
death. He acted from 1891-96 as the Society's 
treasurer, and its present financial stability is 
largely due to his exertions during that period ; 
and he was one of the Society’s trustees. 
Cates’s interest in the Society was sustained until 
the last, and the handsome bequest of 1,500/. from 
one so familiar with its practical affairs is, your 
Council feel, both a testimony to the Society's use- 
fulness and its needs. 


regret the death of an old subscriber and member 
of the Council, Mr. E. H. Martineau, and of Mr. 


A.R.A., for election as trustee to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Cates. 


members, retire by rotation from the Council :—Mr. 


5221. 03. 6d. received in 1900. The growth of the 
Society's income has, however, been accompanied 
by increasing claims on its resources, and 813/. was 
distributed in pensions and grants during the period 
under review, as against 790/. expended in 1900. 
Out of the fifty-six.applicants for relief, twenty-two 
were from Ireland and the provinces. It will be 


observed, from the accompanying statement of 
accounts, that the income account shows a deficit 
of 28}. 18s. rod. 


The Council have had under consideration the 


desirability of altering two of the by-laws. It is 
proposed to alter the wording of By-law No. 55 
so as to bring it under the powers of the Trustee 
Act of 1893, by which the field open to the 
Society’s investments may be enlarged without 
jeopardising 
of the additions to the capital account it is pro- 
posed to alter By-law 65, so as to increase the 
number of pensioners from six to ten. 
carried into effect it will materially add to the 
happiness of a few of those who are dependent on 
the Society for yearly grants, by removing the 
feeling of uncertainty necessarily attached to this 
form of relief. 
posed changes in these by-laws will be submitted to 


the value of the security. In view 


If this is 


Resolutions embodying the pro- 


ou. 
The Council desire to commend to your atten- 


It is with great regret that the Council record 


Mr. Cates was on 


Mr. 


The Council have also to record with great 


. M. Brydon, who had liberally responded to Mr. 


The Council desire to nominate Mr. Aston Webb, 


The following gentlemen, being the five senior 


Graham C. Awdry, J. T. Christopher, F, 7 
Baggallay, J. J. Burnet, J. H. Christian, Rg 
A. Roumieu and George Scamell. 

Mr. Ibberson seconded, and the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., having been cleca 
a trustee, 

Mr. H. L. Florence proposed, and Mr. Inski 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the hon, tne 
surer, Mr. W. Hilton Nash, and the hon 
secretary, Mr. Percivall Currey, for their ser. 
vices, and also that they be re-elected for the 
ensuing year. 

The motion having been agreed to, 

Mr. Christopher moved : 


“r, That By-law No. 55 shall be amended to read 


as follows: ‘All legacies and all donations shay 
(unless otherwise directed by the donors) be laid 
out or invested under the direction of the Counc 
in or upon Government or other securities or invest. 
ments in which a trustee may invest under the 
powers of the Trustee Act, 1893, or under any tub- 
sequent Act or Acts for the amendment of the same 
or in or upon any security or investment for the 
time being permitted by the Chancery Division of 
the High Court of Justice, or any authority consti. 
tuted in lieu thereof.’ 


2. That the first word in By-law No. 65 shall be 


altered from ‘ Six’ to ‘Ten.’” 


Mr. Zeph. King seconded, and the resolutions 


were agreed to. 


It was also agreed : 
“3. That in By-law No. 41 the word ‘ week’ 


shall be substituted for ‘ Wednesday. ” 


A vote of thanks to the retiring auditors, 


Messrs. J. T. Christopher and Henry Hall, 
having been agreed to, Messrs. E. Buckle n 
G. Hubbard were elected auditors for i 
ensuing year. 


On the motion of Mr. G. Scamell, secr.v.i:, 


by Mr. F. T. Baggallay, a vote of thank: : . 
accorded to the Royal Institute of British 47... 
tects for the use of rooms, &c. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman broug?t the 


proceedings to a close. 


A general meeting of the Society w.. t. 


held on Monday, March 24, to confirm he 
alteration of the by-laws. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


T. M. Rickman, Mr. R. A. Briggs, Mr. Arthur Cates 
(deceased), Mr. E. A. Gruning, and Mr. G. T. Hine. 
To fill these vacancies the Council beg to nomi- 
nate :—Mr. F. T. Baggallay, Mr. J. J. Burnet, Mr. 
J. H. Christian, Mr. R. St. A. Roumieu, and Mr. 
George Scamell. 

The balance-sheet and income account for the 
year ended December 31, 1901, audited by Mr. J. T. 
Christopher and Mr. Henry Hall, are herewith 
submitted. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—Or the 
10th inst. a meeting of this Society was bic. 
the President, Mr. Frank W. Wills, i‘ 
chair, when Mr. Howard Chatfeild iioi. 
read a paper on “ Ancient Lights.” A vote ui 
thanks was proposed by Mr. Wood, secor :x 
by Mr. W. L. Bernard, and supported hy Mr. 
Harold Smith. We hope to be able to piin: 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society was held on Wednes- 
day at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., 
Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson presiding in the 
absence of the President, Mr. William 
Emerson. 


The minutes of last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Mr. Percivall Currey, 
hon. secretary, read the annual report, as 
follows :— ; 


“ At the last annual general meeting of the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society the President announced 
that, owing to the pressing calls on the Society, 
the income account for the year showed a 
deficit of over 40l, and that, in consequence, 
many cases had only been inadequately re- 
lieved. The President’s statement called forth 
from Mr. Macvicar Anderson an offer to con- 
tribute 100/. to the funds of the Society if nine or 
any number of other donors would contribute sums 
so as to make the total amount 1,o0oo0/. Mr. Anderson 
supported his offer by making a special appeal to a 
few personal friends, with the result that more than 
the necessary sum was cordially and promptly sub- 
scribed. The President, Mr. Wm. Emerson, also 
brought the objects and position of the Society 
before the attention of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland and of the Societies 
allied with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects; and your Council have the satis- 
faction to report that donations or increased 
subscriptions were received from the Royal Insti- 
tute of Architects of Ireland and the Aberdeen, 
Liverpool, Nottingham, Manchester, and Devon 
and Exeter Societies. The Council desire cordially 
to thank Mr. Macvicar Anderson and the President 
both for their generous contributions and for their 
individual efforts, by which they have so materially 
increased the prosperity of the Society. Thanks 
are also due to Mr. J. T. Christopher, to whose 
kindly intercession a donation of 211. from the 
Worshipful Company of Salters is due. i 

In consequence of the amount standing to the 
credit of the capital account—1,319/. 163. 4d. having 
been received in donations and 1,500}. under the 
provisions of the will of the late Mr. Arthur Cates 
—purchases were effected during the year of 430/. 
Caledonian Railwav 4 per cent. debenture stock 
and 2,0061. 73. 5d. 2? per cent. Consols. 

The increase of Jate years in the amount received 
in subscriptions has been steadily maintained, 
the total amount being 563/. 18. 6d., as against 


Architects have granted office accommodation ; and 
Mr. Locke and the other officials have been in- 
variably helpful in any matter connected with the 
Society—services which are cordially recognised 
and appreciated.” 


The Council of the Royal Institute of British 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of 


the report and balance-sheet, said that the 
report was, he thought they would agree, 
satisfactory, but it recorded the death of one of 
whose loss the Council rightly used the word 
“irreparable,” /.c., Mr. Arthur Cates, who not 
only gave liberally to the Society, but devoted 
so much time and thought to its welfare. Two 
others had also passed away, i.c., Mr. Martineau 
and Mr. Brydon, the death of the last-named 


being particularly sad. As to the finances, 


they must all feel gratified at the im- 
provement of affairs, but he thought 
they should not rest satisfied. They 


must press on and do better, and still 
further improve the position of the Society. 
The income was not as satisfactory as it ought 
to be. The expenses of the Society were com- 
paratively small, owing, to some extent, to the 
Institute giving them the use of their offices. 
A suggestion had been made as to increasing 
the income, and he would suggest that 
when an architect got anything like an im- 
portant commission he should give something 
as a thank offering to the Society. If that 
were done it would result in a considerable 
increase in the funds of the Society. 

The motion having been agreed to, and a 
vote of thanks accorded to the retiring 
members of Council (Messrs. T. M. Rickman, 
R. A. Briggs, E. A. Gruning, and G. T. Hine), 
Mr. T.M. Rickman moved that the members 
of Council for the year of office 1902-1903 be 
elected as follows :—Messrs. Zeph. King, G. 
Inskipp, J. T. Wimperis, Arthur Green, E. 


Monson, Sydney Smirke, H. L. Florence, 


the paper in our next issue. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IR4..1ND. 


—At a meeting of this Association, iicld on 
the 4th inst., Mr. R. M. Butler in the char `‘, 
Marmaduke Purcell delivered a lecti. e įr 
“ Chemistry in its Relation tothe Arts ` 12 
lecturer dealt generally upon the importes: - 
of a study of chemistry by children at sen’, 
for it tended to the encouragement ol tit- 
ness, Cleanliness, and thoughtfulness, but toore 
particularly upon the effects which © oity 
and its researches had had upon r:o x 
opening up as it had done new prove : “i 


manufacture and general improvemen: 1" t:e 
chemical composition of materials.—Mr >. C. 
Hicks proposed a vote of thanks to E 
turer, which was seconded by Mr. ro She, 
and supported by Messrs. H. Allberrs ane ~ 
Bradbury, and agreed to. Mr. Posi im 
acknowledging the vote of thanks, gas replies 
and explanations to several questions rans‘ Y 
some of the members present. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ÅS CIV * 
—By permission of the Edi urgh aniics 
Corporation Gas Commissiotrs, °° 7e uiy 
members of the Edinburg. Architectural 
Association had an opportuniy, On Saturday 
last week, of inspecting the nef gasworks at 
Granton. On arrival the party after having a 
general view of the undertaking from the 
bridge at the south-east cornef of the si 
were conducted over the works by Mr. W.R. 
Herring, the Chief Engineer, Who explained 
the leading features and pu of the 
various buildings, the machinefy and its 0s, 
and generally the methods that will be adoptoi 
in gas production, &c., on th completion 
the scheme. 


THE STUDENT'S COLUMN.—Oufr Student's Colur: 
article (“ Drainage,” &c.) is held over uo 
week on account of the pressur Je of other matter 
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THE PRICE OF NORTH LONDON GAS. 


Ow the 7th instant a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Corporation of London, the 
London County Council, and the Metropolitan 
Boroughs was held at the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens. The following resolutions were 
passed :— 

“yr, That in the opinion of this conference, the 
price charged by the Gas Light and Coke Company 
for gas supplied on the north side of the Thames is 
excessive, and constitutes a serious burden on the 
consumers of gas for domestic and manufacturing 

urposes. 

2. That inasmuch as the management of the Gas 
Light and Coke Co. was condemned by the Select 
Committee of 1899, and the company have not 
complied with the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee, and there is no immediate prospect, under 
existing conditions, of any substantial reduction in 
the price of gas, this conference considers that 
Parliament should be asked to forthwith inter- 
vene to protect the consumers from the present 
monopoly. . 

3. That inasmuch as three years have elapsed 
since the Select Committee of 1899 reported that 
the time had come when a reduction of the standard 
price might fairly be recommended, this conference 
earnestly requests the President of the Board of 


- Trade to receive a deputation and to introduce a 


Bill into Parliament at the earliest possible moment 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Select 
Committee 


4. That in the event of the Government bein 
unwilling to promote legislation for the redress o 
the consumers’ grievance, this conference requests 
the London County Council and the Corporation of 
London to introduce a Bill into the next session of 
Parliament for the purpose of securing, either by 
revision of the present sliding scale arrangements or 
otherwise, a substantial reduction in the price of 
gas supplied by the Gas Light and Coke Co. north 
of the Thames. 

s. That the advantages secured to the local 
authorities on the north side of the Thames by the 
City of London Gas Act of 1868 and the Amalgama- 
tion Scheme of 1883 as to the supply of gas for 
public purposes should not be interfered with.” 


— tet 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council on Tuesday 
dealt with the following applications under the 
London Building Act, 1894. The names of 
applicants are given between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Clapham.—Twenty-seven houses with bay-win- 
dowson the south side of Deauville-road, Elms- 
road, Clapham, westward of Rodenhurst-road (Mr. 
W. E. Kerven).—Consent. 

Dulwich.—A one-story shop on part of the fore- 
court of No. 68, Church-street, Camberwell (Messrs. 
F. Ward & Sons for Mrs. Clarke).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—A show case on the forecourt of 
No. 128, Albion-road, Stoke Newington (Messrs. 
A. F. Small & Co. for Mr. A. Joscelyn).—Refused. 

Lewisham.t—A one-story addition at the flank of 
No. 1, Longton-grove, Sydenham, to abut upon 
rll gag (Mr. J. H. Smith for Mr. G. Lister).— 


Strand.—An iron and glass shelter at the entrance 
to the buffet and grill-rooms of the Grand Hotel, 
Charing Cross, to overhang the footway of the 
Strand (Mr. W. Woodward for the Gordon Hotels, 
ee ee 

anasworth (Detached),t— Additions in front of a 
factory building on the east side of Norwood-road, 
Herne-hill, southward of Croxted-road (Mr. C. M. 
Quilter for the Fisher Bookbinding Co., Ltd.).— 


Woolwich.—A projecting lamp in f 

p in front of the 
Director-General public-house, No. 27, Wellington- 
birt Woolwich (Mr. B. W. Adkin for Messrs. T. 
Norfolk & Sons and Mrs. A. M. Harper ),— Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Kensington, North,—Rebuildin of a chapel on the 
Magia side of Bosworth-road, Keano eioh: with 
i external walls of the new building at less than 

e prescribéd distance from the ceatre of the road- 
ll of Stockton-mews (Mr. J. W. Chapman for the 

stees of the Bosworth mission chapel).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Holbors.—A modification of the provisions of 
“ection 41 of the Act, so far zs relates to the pro- 
Lege erection of a building on the site of Nos. 79 
EY High Holborn, with an irregular open space 
K cu, Si (Mr. L. W. Ridge for Mr. Owen Owen). 


Formation of Streets. 


Hampsicad.—Variation frpm the sections sanc- 
ae December 18, 190c, in connexion with the 
rele on of a new street}, to be named Glenloch- 
rata tnt lead from Haverstock-hill to Glenilla- 
Al t, Hampstead (Mr. C$ J. Bentley for Mr. J. C. 
and himself J.— Refused 
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THE BUILDER. 


Paddington, North.—That an order be issued to 
Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs, refusing to sanction the 
widening and adaptation for carriage traffic of a 
footway known as Clarendon-passage, Maida Vale, 
and in connexion therewith the removal of the wall 
and steps at the eastern end of Clarendon-street 
and an alteration in the levels of Clarendon-street 
and Lanark-place (for Messrs. G. H. & A. Bywaters). 
— Agreed. 

Brixton.—That an order be issued to Mr. W. 
Hunt refusing to sanction the formation or laying 
out of new streets for carriage traffic out of the east 
side of Clapham-road and north side of Landor- 
road, Lambeth (for Mr. W. P. Goosey).—Agreed. 


Lines of Frontage and Space at Rear. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—The rebuilding of No. 
55, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly, abutting upon 
Bennett-street, and, in the erection of the new 
building, certain deviations from the plan certified 
by the district surveyor (Messrs. Newman & 
Newman for the American Dental Institute.)— 
Consent. 

Hammersmith.—A block of residential flats on 
the north side of Blythe-road, Hammersmith, with 
an irregular open space at rear and to abut upon 
See (Mr. G. H. Fox for Mr. T. Pockington). 
— Refused. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, Space at 
Rear, and Height of Buildings. 

Paddington, North.t—Buildings with projecting 
porches, bay-windows, and balconies, on the site 
of Nos. 5 to 35 (odd numbers only, inclusive), 
Maida-vale, to an advanced line of frontage in 
Maida-vale, with the external walls of the buildings 
at less than the prescribed distance from the centre 
of the roadway of Lanark-place (Messrs. Boehmer 
& Gibbs for Messrs. G. H. & A. Bywaters).— 
Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction of Building. 


Stepney.—A wood and iron chapel building of a 
temporary character on the northern side of Sion- 
square, Mile End Old Town (Mr, M. Raphall).— 
Refused. 

Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land 


Depiford.—That the solicitor do prepare a licence 
under Section 122 of the Act to Mr. H. A. Voh- 
mann for the erection of twenty-seven cottages on 
low-lying land at Whitcher-street, Deptford, in 
accordance with the plan submitted with the 
application of Mr. S. Scholfield on his bebalf.— 
Agreed. 

*,* The recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities. 
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LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894. 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE DISMISSED. 


THE Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
Building Act, 1894, sat at the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, Westminster, on Tuesday, to hear an 
appeal by the Trustees of the Hearts of Oak 
Benefit Society against the certificate of the 
Superintending Architect of the London County 
Council, under Sections 22 and 29 of the Act, 
defining the general line of buildings on the 
north side of Euston-road, St. Pancras, between 
Church Way and Euston-square. 

The members of the Tribunal sitting were 
Messrs. J. W. Penfold (chairman), A. A. 
Hudson, and E. A. Griining. 

The appellants were represented by Mr. 
MacMorran, K.C., and Mr. R. P. Mahaffy 
(instructed by Messrs. Capel Cure & Ball) and 
the respondent by Mr. Horace Avory and Mr. 
Daldy (instructed by Mr. Andrews from the 
Solticitor’s Department of the London County 
Council). 

The particulars of the appeal were stated to 
be as follows:—The Hearts of Oak Benefit 
Society are the owners in fee simple of the 
land on the north side of and adjoining ithe 
Euston-road upon which the houses numbered 
152 to 170 (even numbers) inclusive are situate, 
and are also Owners in fee simple of the 
adjoining land on the south side of, and adjoin- 
ing, Grafton-place, upon which the houses Nos. 
18 to 27 are situated. The land was acquired 
by the Society as a site to demolish and to clear 
in order to erect new offices. Accordingly 
application was made by Mr. M. C. Meaby, 
the Society’s surveyor, to the London County 
Council for permission to erect the front main 
wall of their new offices on the same line as that 
on which the front main wall of the new Hos- 
pital for Women had been erected. To this 
the Council declined to consent, and Mr. Meaby 
thereupon applied to the Superintending Archi- 
tect, under Section 22 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, to define the general line of buildings 
in that portion of Euston-road in which the 
Society’s land was situated. On January 21 
the Superintending Architect certified that the 
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main fronts of the buildings as indicated in his 
plan formed the general line of buildings on 
the north side of Euston-road between Church 
Way and Euston-square. The appellants now 
submitted to the Tribunal that the general line 
of buildings so certified was in fact the existing 
frontage of the houses on the land acquired by 
the Society, and which would be pulled down 
and demolished by them. It was against this 
certificate of the Superintending Architect that 
the Society were now appealing. 

The appellants pointed out that the distance of 
the front main wall of the buildings from the 
footway was greater than 50 ft. The width of 
the pavement opposite the building varied 
from 9 ft. 7in. to 10 ft. roin., and the width of 
the roadway was about 38 ft. The front main 
wall of the hospital was about 24 ft. 6in. from 
the footway in Euston-road. Moreover, to the 
east of the hospital and as far as the Midland 
Railway Co.’s goods sheds the front main walls 
of all the buildings on the north side of the 
Euston-road were flush with the footways. 
Opposite the land acquired by the Society 1s 
the Parish Church of St. Pancras, which, for 
the majority of its length, was about 77 ft. dis- 
tant from the footway on the south side of the 
road. The grounds of the appeal were these :— 
That the Superintending Architect was wron 
in not taking into consideration the genera 
line of buildings in Euston-road to the east of 
the line which he certified when making his 
certificate, and that the general line of building 
on the north side of that portion of Euston- 
road in which the company’s land was situ- 
ated was not the line certified by the Superin- 
tending Architect. 

Evidence was given by Mr. Meaby in support 
of the appeal, but the Tribunal came to the 
conclusion that the appellants had no case. 
Without calling on counsel for the respondent, 
they dismissed the appeal and allowed re- 
spondent forty guineas costs. 
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Correspondence. 


QUANTITIES SUPPLIED v. QUANTITIES 
NOT SUPPLIED. 


SIR,—Referring to the letter in your issue of the 
1st inst., I think, from practical experience, Mr. 
Kinder got his client's houses built very cheap at 
8d. per cubic foot, for in 1900 I had to prepare an 
estimate from the drawings and specification for a 
villa residence near London (I am assuming that the 
houses referred to on his estate are villas), also cost- 
ing about 3,000/., for one of the most respectable 
builders in London, valuing my own dimensions, 
i.c., “ builders’ quantities ;” and after the estimate 
was finished I cubed up the villa, as a check, and 
found it worked out at upwards of odd. per cubic 
foot—o}d. and some small allowance for carriage of 
materials, fifteen miles from London, and travelling 
expenses. We were the lowest, and within r$ per 
cent. of the next competitor. Iam quite sure my 
quantities were exact and valued at the lowest com- 
petition prices ; and in the present unsettled state of 
the building trade I believe the work could not be 
done for less to leave a fair and reasonable profit. 

All builders advocate for quantities to be supplied, 
and I can fully endorse all Mr. Kinder has said as to 
some quantities supplied, especially by country 
architects, being useless to tender upon, and in- 
creasing the cost of a building ; as an instance, the 
roof being billed at per square “including slating, 
felt, boarding, fir, and the necessary straps and 
bolts ” ; the stone front at per foot superficial, “ and 
form your own allowance for projection of mould- 
ings, bonders, and depth on beds” ; forgetting that 
the only way to measure stonework, to be ot any 
use in estimating, is as the stone “goes to the 
banker,” and bill the number of ft. cube ; painting to 
doors per yard superficial measured over the archi- 
trave, no dimensions being given of the girth cf the 
architrave, or the panel mouldings of the doors. He 
certainly stated “ four coats,” but these doors had to 
be painted four times, flatted, and the mouldings cut 
in a ditferent tint; the architrave should have been 
billed at per lineal foot stating the girth, or at least 
as small surfaces, and the panel mouldings also at 
per lineal foot. WILLIAM H. PIPE. 
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EXTENSION OF ABERDEEN PUBLIC LIBRARY.—A 
meeting of the Buildings Sub-committee of the 
Public Library Committee was held in the Public 
Library, Aberdeen, on the 7th inst. Plans were 
submitted in reference to the proposed new central 
reading-room, and the architects (Messrs. Brown & 
Watt) were instructed to amend the plans some- 
what. With regard to the Torry branch reading- 
room, Messrs. Brown & Watt were selected to pre- 
pare sketch plans of a building on the site recently 
purchased at the corner of Victoria-road and 
Grampian-road. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE ABBEY OF ST. MARY, IN FURNESS, LANCA- 
SHIRE. By W. H. St. John Hope, M.A. (T. Wilson, 


Kendal.) 
THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF AMIENS. 
Rev. Thomas Perkins. (Geo. Bell & Sons.) 


THE ABBEY AND CHURCH OF WESTMINSTER. 


By Charles Hiatt. (Geo. Bell & Sons.) 
CHICHESTER: THE CATHEDRAL AND SEE. 
Hubert C. Corlette. (Geo. Bell & Sons.) 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE UNITED 
Edited by Robert Donald. 


KINGDOM. 1002. 
(Edward Lloyd.) 

ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY. By H. Joshua Phillips, 
F.L.C., F.C.S,, A.Inst.C E. Third Edition. 
Lockwood & Co.) 


THE MODERN TREATMENT OF SEWAGE. 
H. C. H. Shenton, M.S,E. 


—— naif 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. BRYAN DONKIN, C.E.—Early on the morning 


of March 4, Mr. Bryan Donkin died very suddenly 
in Brussels from heart disease, at the age of sixty- 
six. The name he bore has been intimately asso- 
ciated with the advancement of mechanical science 
for a century or more, although not so well known 
to the general public as those of other pioneers in 
the same field. The works in Bermondsey with 
which Mr. Donkin was associated for more than 
forty years, were originally established by his grand- 
father in the year 1503, being then chiefly devoted 
to the production of paper-making machinery, and 
since to various useful types of engineering plant. 
Mr. Donkin was educated at University College, 
London, and at the Ecole Centrals des Arts et 
Métiers, Paris, afterwards serving an apprentice- 
ship at the Bermondsey works, which he joined 
as a partner in the year 1868.) In 1573 
he was elected a member of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, and at the time of his death 
was a Vice-President of that body. In 1884 he was 
elected a Member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, by whom he was awarded the Watt Medal, 
the Telford Premium, and the Manby Premium. 
He was also a Member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, of the Societe d’Encourage- 
ment, Paris, and of the Verein Deutsche Ingenieure, 
Berlin. Although engaged for many years in the 
active conduct of affairs at the works of his firm, 
the natural inclination of Mr. Donkin was clearly 
towards the field of scientific research, and when 
occupied in the manufacture of steam engines, he 
conducted various investigations which have been of 
the utmost value to the nation, a fact little known 
by the people who have been the most benefited. 
For some years past Mr. Donkin had more 
opportunity of devoting himself to experimental 
and literary work. The numerous papers con- 
tributed to the Institutions of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers testify to years of patient research, and 
some of his most noted investigations were those 
undertaken in conjunction with Professor Kennedy, 
and relating to the efficiency of steam boilers. Mr. 
Donkin’s works on ‘Heat Efficiency of Steam 
Boilers” and “ Gas, Oil, and Air Engines,” bespeak 
an immense amount of hard work, and are recog- 
nised as most valuable text books on those subjects. 
Mr. Bryan Donkin was a familiar figure at the 
meetings of the two leading Engineering Institu- 
tions in London, and his loss will be regretted by a 
large circle of professional as well as other friends. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PRESRYTERIAN BUILDINGS, GATESHEAD,—The 
foundation-stone of a hall and classrooms in 
Brighton-avenue, Gateshead, for the Presbyterian 
cause has just been laid. The scheme comprises a 
church to seat about 700, with hall to seat 500, 
classroom accommodation and caretaker's house. 
Messrs. Badenoch & Bruce, Newcastle, are the 
architects for the work, and the contractor for the 
hall and classrooms is Mr. John Anderson, New- 
castle. The church will stand at tbe corner of 
Brighton-avenue and Whitehall-road, and the hall 
is placed behind to the north, fronting on Whitehall- 
road and Ridley-street. The walls will be in stone, 
with hammer-dressed facing and chiselled dressings. 
The total cost of the completed scheme, including 
site, is estimated at 8.000}. The present contract, 
which includes hall, caretaker's house and class- 
rooms, will cost about 2,800. exclusive of site. 

CHURCH, MILNGAVIE, STIRLINGSHIRE.—The me- 
morial stone of Cairns New U.F. Church, Milngavie, 
has just been laid. The new church is designed by 
Colonel J. B. Wilson, Glasgow, and will accommo- 
date 6,0 members. The contractors are Messrs. J. 
H. White & Sons, Glasgow ; joiners, Messrs. Wm. 
Guthrie & Co., Glasgow ; slaters, Messrs. Hamilton 
& Co., Glasgow; plasterer, Mr. George Borland, 
Milngavie ; plumber, Mr. Renfrew, Glasgow ; mason 
fcr manse, Mr. Currie; and joiners for manse, 
Messrs. A. & D. M'Millan, Milngavie. 

STEVENSON MEMORIAL CHURCH, GLASGOW.— 
The pew Stevenson Memorial U.F. Church, Glas- 
gow, has just been opened. It is situated oni the 
boundary between Kelvinside and Maryhill districts, 
at Belmont Bridge, Belmont- street, running off 


Great Western-road, just past Kelvin Bridge, The 


By the 


By 


(Crosby 


By 
(S. Edgecumbe-Rogers. ) 


architect. 


street, for Messrs. Cochran & Macpherson, advo- 
cates, per Mr. R. G. Wilson, architect. Dwelling- 
house on the north side of Rubislaw Den North, for 


ling-house on the north side of Victoria-road, for 


Messrs. Cameron & Watt, architects. 
at 2. Sinclair-road, for Mr. John Henderson, King- 
street, per Mr. Duncan Hodge, architect. 
to fish-curing premises at North Esplanade for the 
ars Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., per 

r. 
and additions in connexion with the fish-curing 
premises at Old Ford-road, for Messrs. Moir, Wilson, 
& Co., per Messrs. Brown & Watt. 


meeting of the Baths and Team Labour Committee 
ot the Bradford Corporation was held on the 
3rd inst. to consider the plans and specitications for 
the proposed central baths in Morley-street and the 
district bath in Drummond-road. 
Tiltman, of London, the architect, was present. A 
memorial was received by the Committee, signed 
by a number of persons who use Turkish baths at 
the Thornton-road establishment, complaining of 
the inadequate accommodation provided for such 
baths at that place. 
F. E. P. Edwards) reported, as he had been 
requested to do, upon the condition of the Thornton- 
road baths, and stated that the repairs required 


at the existing central baths cannot be executed at 
a less cost than 2,000}. or 3,000l. 


The foundation-stone of this building was laid last 
week by his Majesty the King, 
the building, which was illustrated and described in 
our issue for April 29, 1899, is Mr. Aston Webb, 
A.R.A. A view of the sick quarters and a brief 
description appeared in our issue for May 4, 1901. 


recently added to the Royal Albert Edward Infir- 
mary, Wigan, were opened recently. 
building forms a small separate hospital situated on 
the slope of the hill to the north-west of the old 


THE 


architect is Mr. John J. Stevenson, London, whose 
design was illustrated and described in the Builder 
for May 28, 1898. 

METHODIST FREE CHURCH, EASTVILLE, BRISTOL. 
—A new Methodist chapel has been erected at 
Eastville, opposite the first entrance to the Park. 
The church is designed to seat 800 persons, and, 
with extensions to the school at the back, the total 
cost is estimated at 4,000l. The building is of 
Gothic style, and has a gallery running round three 
sides. The accommodation for the choir is behind 
the rostrum. The seats and internal roofing are of 
pitch-pine. Mr. E. Clarke, builder, of Fishponds, 
has carried out the contract in accordance with the 
plans of Mr. H. M. Bennett. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN. — The 
Committee of the Town Council has sanctioned the 
following plans of new buildings :—Shed on the 
south-east side of Baltic-street, for Messrs. D. Mac- 
donald & Sons, commission merchants, .per .Mr. 
R. G. Wilson, architect. Shed on the south side of 
Whitehall-place, for Mr. Edgar Gauld, builder, per 
Mr. W. E. Gauld, architect. Shed and polishing 
mill on the west side of the road leading from 
Merkland-road East southwards to the Corpora- 
tion gasholder, for Messrs. Gibb Brothers, granite 
merchants, per Mr. William Smith, architect. 
Alteration3 in connexion with premises, Nos. 61 and 
63, St Nicholas-street, for Messrs. Alexander 
Badenoch & Son, clothiers, per Mr. W. E. Gauld, 
architect. Alterations in connexion with premises, 
Nos. 171-173, Union-street, for Messrs. Edmonds 
& Ledingham, advocates, per Mr. R. G. Wilson, 
Dwelling-house on the north-west side 
of Braemar-place, for Mr. James Farquhar, builder, 
per Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects. Alterations 
in connexion with premises, Nos. 7 and 9, Justice- 
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Mr. Thomas Ogilvie, jun., warehouseman, per 
Messrs. W. & J. Smith & Kelly, architects. Dwel- 


Messrs, George & James Knowles, fishermen, per 
Alterations 
Addition 


J. Davidson, architect, Glasgow. Alterations 


THE BRADFORD BATHS SCHEME.—A special 


Mr. A. Hessell 


The city Architect (Mr. 


BRITANNIA NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH.— 


The architect of 


INFIRMARY, WIGAN.—The new isolation wards 


The new 


“ Woods’” ward, and accessible from the grounds 


by a broad drive, terraced up to the entrance 
door on the west side. 
access to the two ante-rooms which open into the 
male and female wards on either side. 
tnese is 24 ft. by 22 ft., with a circular ceiling, 
forming a lofty room, well lighted on each wall, and 


The entrance hall gives 


Each of 


providing space for four beds. The duty-room for 
the nurses is placed between the two wards with a 


window looking into each, and doors into the sepa- 


rate ante-rooms, At the other end of the wards the 
sanitary accommodation (baths, lavatories, &c.) is 
arranged, the rooms being entered from a short cor- 
ridor stretching across the building with a window 
at each end, separating them from the wards and 
preventing the risk of infection. From the entrance 
hall on the opposite side to the ante-room access 
is obtained to the ward kitchen and stores, passing 
the foot of the staircase to the upper floor, which 
extends above the hall and nurses’ room, and con- 
tains bedrooms for the nurses and servants, with 
bath, lavatory, &c. In the basement story, which 
i4 reached from an outside entrance on the lower 
drive below the terrace, are placed the boiler and 
heating apparatus, warming the building and sup- 
plying steam and hot water. The building is 
constructed of brick and stonework, harmonising 
in appearance with the older buildings, and baving 
slated roofs, crowned with turrets in which are 
fixed the ventilating cowls from the wards, Inter- 
nally, with the exception of the Sanitary annexes, 


contractors are :—Mason work, Mr. J. Morgan; ne 
carpenter, Mr. J. oe 
Farquhar; plumber, Messra. Thom & Strachan; a 
plaster work, Messrs. James Bannochie & Sons; 
and painter work, Messrs. Gordon & Watt. 


SHIELDS. — The new branch 
North Shields Industrial Society, Ltd., just erected eu 
at Chirton village, were opened on the ist inst. i 
The premises, which are situated on the main 
thoroughfare from North Shields to Percy Main 
and the Newcastle turnpike, comprise a block of = 
buildings, in which are several departments for pro- z 
visions, bread and confectionery, drapery, boots and z 
shoes, &c. 
new premises. The premises have been erected ty 
Mr. Fishburn, contractor, from the designs -4 of 
Messrs. Hope & Maxwell, architects, wit Xr. oe 
Joseph Warwick as clerk of works. The machinery i 
in the bakery was installed under the superiiic.:- 
dence of Mr. Owen, M.LME., representing we ne 
engineers, Messrs. Werner, Pflaiderer, & Perkins. a 


Shoreland grates, though provision has been side , 
for hot-water apparatus should at ary time th» +¢ = 
desired. 
the ground floor there will also be a classioom g 
and two ante-rooms, one at the entrance and tie 2 
other at the platform end of the hall, through wch 
latter there will be a separate entrance for speakers. 
On the first Hoor will be a room, 21 ft. by 14 ft 


MINGHAM.—New buildings in Coventry-road, simali : 
Heath, have been erected for the Birmin.! m À 
Co-operative Society. The building is three stones zi 
in height, and has cost, with fittings, some 12. Pai 
There are four shops, a showroom on the first toor. 
and an assembly-room on the top floor. 
named it is proposed to utilise for entertainment: tv | = 
members of the society, lectures to disseminate :he 
principles of co-operation, and to let out for ot ier 
purposes. OF j i 
whole establishment is lighted by electricity, } - > a 
rated on the premises. 


Kingdom since the comp pletion of 
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— 
which are lined with glazed brickwork, the walls The esti 
and ceilings are finished in cement, and with the harrison} 
woodwork enamelled ivory white. Messrs. Thomas i i nl 
Worthington & Son, Manchester, were the archi- ons 
tects, and the work has been carried out by Mr, ee 30 
C. B. Holmes, of Wigan, under their supervision, Rule | 
Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co., Manchester EST 
were the het water engineers. i ae Galesi 

BANK, ABERDEEN.—A new harbour branch of geniti 
Aberdeen Town and County Bank is to be erected EEEE 
on the site of the present branch and of the two ey aad 
adjoining houses at the foot of Marischal-street a bode 
The elevation to Marischal-street is 83 ft. in length, we | 
and to Regent Quay 26 ft., the site being wedge. irenda 
shaped, as Shore-lane runs at an angle at the back ees 

Plans | of the premises. The ground floor will be occupied abit 
by the bank, having a public office of about 40 ft by aden 
21 ít., with agents’ room and waiting-room, &. A Jar: pa 
firm of shipowners will occupy a sulte of offices ne ctl 
on the first floor, while on the upper floor there TE y! 
will be another suite of offices. The elevations, mn a 
which are Renaissance in style, and will be built ai byt t 
of granite, consist of a rusticated base, on which wes 
stands a row of pilasters, extending two stories in reisze: 
height, with Ionic capitals, and being carried up to 
the entablature at the Regent Quay front, where 
will be the principal entrance to the bank. The 
Marischal-street front will be crowned by a balus- 
trade, divided into sections by moulded panels. As TNIE 
Shore-lane is at the rear of the building, it will be aus 
lighted from three sides. Electric light will bein. | ig 
stalled. The architect is Mr. R. G. Wilson, and the a 


Henderson ; slater, Mr. George 


CO-OPERATIVE BUILDINGS, CHIRTON, NORTH 


premises of the ag 


A new steam bakery is a part of te 


Y.W.C.A. BUILDINGS, HEREFORD.—The f©unża- 


tion stones of the new hall of the Young Wer.en's ae 
Christian Assciation were laid at Hereford receniiy, 
The new structure, which will be of two siories, < 
will be built by Mr. William Powell, Herefcr'. vi oe 
Hampton Park bricks and terra-cotta dressir;> ia 


the Renaissance style, from plans prepared by Mr. : 

W. W. Robinson, architect, Hereford. The ass-m- > 
bly-room itself, which will be open to the roo! w Il is 
measure 50 ft. by 22 ft, and will be heated by two = 


It will have a wide entrance porch Un E 


CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, SMALL HEATH, BiR- 


The ‘ast- 


The room will seat 700 people. ihe 
The architect is t- 
F. E. L. Harris, Manchester, and the contractor 3 
Mr. T. Rowbotham, Birmingham. _ 
LIBRARY AND POLICE STATION, CHAPELTO" ¥, 
LEEDS.—A new branch library and police statins 
are to be erected at the corner of Chapeltow:: ae 
and Town-street, Chapeltown, at a cost of auaout 
$,oool. The „two buildings, though separate: E 
ternally, will ‘adjoin each other, and will ha: : 
frontage of 1o% ft. to Chapeltown-road and | 
to Town-street. \The library building will ir:i r 
lending library a\nd reading-room, with a g! pA 
on the first floor = a ladies’ room will be - 


vided. The police station will include super!’ a 
dent's house and fir‘e-brigade station. The buildings ` 
which have been | designed by Mr. William 1. 
Thorp, of Leeds, witll be of stone. 


SANITARY AND \ ENGINEERING NEWS. 


A NEW BRIDGE OVER THE TYNE.—The North a 
Eastern Railway Com; gany have given the contract i 
for the building of a ne tw high-level bridge over the 2 
River Tyne at Newcastbje to the Cleveland Bridge 
and Engineering Co., Lt\d,, of Darlington. In poe 
of ae ae cost this vepill be the nag 8 on 
contract which h i in the 

as begn ove Forth Bridge 
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The estimate of the engineer (Mr. Charles A. | its questions voiced by one of its own members 
Harrison) of the cost was 470,000/., but the contract | This question was taken up very heartily, and wil 
is for rather less than that sum. The contract | soon be the most paramount question of the various 
comprises a railway of four lines of road, beginning | societies forming the above Federation.—Sheffield 

at a junction with the Newcastle and Carlisle | Telegraph. 
Railway west of Newcastle and terminating by a| THE REMOVAL OF GLASGOW EXHIBITION BUILD- 
junction on the main line east of the new bridge on |INGS.—The Parks Committee of Glasgow Cor- 
the Gateshead side, being a length of over half a | poration, at a recent meeting, had before them a 
mile of viaduct. Besides, there is included a con-| minute of a meeting of the Sub-Committee on 
necting loop railway of two lines of road, beginning Galleries and Museums. At that meeting the sub- 
at a junction with the railway at the south end of | committee on retention of the Glasgow Inter- 
the bridge and joining the main line again to the | national Exhibition Buildings and the restoration of 
west of Gateshead Station, this second railway | the portion of the Kelvingrove Park used in con- 
forming a viaduct about 800 ft. in length. nexion with the Exhibition, reported that thev had a 
NEW SEWAGE WORKS, LINLITHGOW.—The Local | meeting on the 24th ult. with Mr. Hedley, manager of 
Authority having decided to introduce a new/the Exhibition Association, and Mr. James Laird, 
tem of drainage for the town, the contractors— | auctioneer, when, having heard Mr. Hedley regard- 
Messrs. Blair & White, Glasgow—have commenced | ing the present position of the hibition con- 
the construction of the sewage disposal works. | tractors’ accounts, they had remitted to Mr. Hedley 
These will be situated a short distance from the | and Mr. Laird to arrange for the Corporation, per 
burgh, and will occupy an area of between three | the latter, now getting possession of the Exhibition 
and four acres. The system selected is the bacte- | buildings and grounds at once ; and had authorised 
riological or septic tank process of filtration. The | Mr. Laird’s firm to commenceat once the demolition 
works are expected to cost about 10,000!. of the grand avenue and bridge and Miss Cranston’s 
tea-rooms, and thereafter proceed with the sale of 
SSS Se the materials; and authorised Mr. Laird’s firm to 
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commence immediately on the expiry of three weeks 

from date the demolition of the whole of the other 
FRANCE.—M. Bouvard, the architect, has pro 
a street improvement scheme for Paris 


Exhibition buildings and the sale of the materials. 
which will obviate ary necessity for the proposed 


FIRE ESCAPE STAIRCASE, HYDE PARK COURT. 
—The ill i - staircas 
bridge over the Seine adjoining the Pont Neuf and iPhone on ete oe Nre ceape i 
facilitate the traffic of the Rue de Rennes, which will 


erected by the St. Pancras Ironwork company a 
the block of i k Hyde Park Court. 

be prolonged in the direction of the Rue du Louvre, ee MANSIONS OD Oe ay an 

with a bifurcation into two roads, one leading to 


In 1900 the company erected two such staircases on 
the Pont des Saints-Peres and the other to the Pont 


Neuf. In this manner the Institut building will be 
opened up and will have a larger open space round 
it New facades will be erected on the Rue de 
Seine (enlarged) and on the prolongation of the Rue 
de Rennes, but those on the Quay will remain as 
they are. It must be added that the Metropolitan 
Railway, which will pass under the river at this 
point, will materially reduce the traftic in the street 
and over the two bridges——The municipality of 
Marseilles has voted the expenditure of a sum of 
4,000,000 francs for the erection of thirty-nine new 
schools and the formation of a technical train- 
ing school.—The differences between the State and 
the Société des Artistes Français have been at last 
smoothed over, and the Salon will open on May 1 
as usual.——An exhibition of Industrial Art and 
Furniture is announced to be held in the Grand 
Palais this summer.——The jury of painting for the 
Salon remains the same as last year, all having 
been re-elected, M. Bouguereau at the head of the 
list with 1,010 votes. ——M. de Morgan is arranging, 
at the Grand Palais des Arts, an exhibition of the 
antiquities discovered by him in Susa and 
Chaldxa.——The Conseil-Général of the Seine has 
ed acompetition for the artistic decoration of 
the Mairie of Vanves.——WWork has been com- 
menced for the enlargement of the railway |. 
station at Amiens, one of the most important 
stations on the Nord railway line, but at present 
quite inadequate for the traffic.——At Toulouse a 
committee is to be formed analogous to that of 
“Vieux Paris” in the capital, in order to watch over 
the preservation of the antiquities of the town.—— 
The French Government bas voted a sum of over 
20 million francs for the completion of a railway in 
the Soudan, as well as a sum of 100 millions for 
Various public works in Algeria.—The death is 
announced, at Paris, of M. Albert Bitner, architect, 
and member of the Société Centrale, at the age of 
fiíty-six —M. Aizelin, the sculptor, has died at the 
age of eighty-one. He was a pupil of Ramey and of 
Dumont, and made his first appearance in the 
Salon of 1852, with a statue of Sappho. His 
pom works are the “ Psyche” at the Luxem- 
urg, the “Enfant au Sablier” in the Nantes 
Museum ; and the “Orphce” in the Museum of 
Rheims. He executed a great number of busts, and 
took part in various public monuments in Paris 
and the Departments ; among others the figure of 
apan” for the 1878 Exhibition; that of 
“Comedy” for the theatre of Monte Carlo; the 
statues of Bailly and Mme. de Sevigné for the 
Hotel de Ville of Paris, and statues for the churches 
of St. Eustache and La Trinité ——We have to 
record also the death of M. Paul Flandrin, the 
painter, brother of Hippolyte Flandrin, at the 
advanced age of ninety-one. He was a pupil of 
Ingres, and aftericommencing as a historical painter, 
subsequently devoted himself to landscape. He 
executed, among other work, the mural decoration 
of the Chateau de Dampierre, and the paintings in 
the Church of St. Severin. 
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Fire Escape Staircase, Hyde Park Court. 


—f on the south side of the block, and n the autumn 
of last year they received an order for two more 
MISCELLANEOUS. staircases on the north or park side of the building. 


These have been already finished, a month earlier 
than the contract time. Each staircase is in 
sixteen flights and over 100 ft. high. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS, SOUTH LONDON. 
—The southern approach to the Tower Bridge, 
which was opened on Saturday last, was originally 
projected by the late Metropolitan Board of Works 
as a thoroughfare from the junction of the Old 
Kent and New Kent roads through Bermondsey to 
Tooley-street. After the completion of the Tower 
Bridge, the London County Council widened to 


SHEFFIELD BUILDERS AND THE CiTY COUNCIL, 
“The monthly meeting of the City Council 
of Sheffield was held on the Gth inst. Repre- 
natives were present from all the branches 
of the building trades. The strength of the Federa- 

n bas now assumed such large proportions that the 

uncil are now considering the desirability of 
bor mtag and supporting a candidate from the 
th y for a seat on the City Council, in order that 
rs building industry, which en ages so much of 
he skilled labour belonging to the city, shall have 


6o ít. Bermondsey New-road northwards, from the 
end of Old Kent-roazd to what was known as Star 
Corner, and Grange-road, whence they have 
constructed a new road, having the same 
width, to Abbey-street, at the corner of the 
churchyard—now a recreation ground—of St 
Mary Magdalene parish church, and 80 across 
Tanner-street via Church-street and underneath 
the railway to St. John’s Church at the corner of 
Artillery-street and Horseleydown. The thorough- 
fareis nearly three-quarters of a mileio length, and 
the cost of the works amounts to, it is stated, about 
400,c00l.—The Bermondsey Borough Council in 
taking over a scheme of the late Rotherhithe Vestry, 
resolved at their meeting on March 4, to offer pre- 
miums of 100/.,, 6ol., and 4ol. respectively, for the 
best three plans for the erection, at an estimated 
cost of 51,0001., of working-class dwellings on the 
Fulford and Braddon streets area, situated between 
Paradise-street and the Pool at Rotherbithe. The 
Vestry's original plans, now relinquisbed, comprised 
four blocks of dwellings, to be rented at about 
38. 5d. per room per week. . 

THE CITY SURVEYOR, CHICHESTER.—Mr. James 
Saunders, A.R I.B.A., has resigned the appointment 
of City Surveyor and Waterworks Engineer at 
Chichester, with the intention of entering on private 
practice as a civil engineer and architect at Newark 
and in Nottingham. The post of City Surveyor of 
Chichester therefore becomes vacant. 

RUSSELL-STREET, DRURY-LANE.—A large block 
of buildings between Crown-court and the crossing 
of Drury-lane has lately been demolished, the clear- 
ance extending northwards as far as the south 
boundary of the children’s playground, formerly a 
burial - ground appertaining to the parish of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields and laid out in 1877 by the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association. At the 
corner of Russgell-street and Drury-lane stood the 
old Albion tavern, which until recent years had 
formed a favourite resort of members of the 
dramatic profession in the days when the building 
of theatres had not advanced westwards to the 
locality near Leicester-square. ‘ 

WIDENING OF PICCADILLY.—In the House of 
Commons on the Oth inst. Mr. Lough asked the 
First Commissioner of Works whether his attention 
had been called to a report recently made to the 
London County Council by its Improvements Com- 
mittee, detailing the negotiations which had taken 
place between the Council and his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, with a view to 
secure upon the expiration of the leases and ata 
fair valuation the strip of freehold land required for 
the setting back of the buildings on the northern 
side of Piccadilly, so as to widen to 8o ft. the 
portion of the thoroughfare between the Circus 
and Sackville-street ; and whether he could see his 
way to assist the object in view. Mr. Akers- 
Douglas : I have seen the report referred to by the 
hon. member. No doubt the setting back of the 
buildings on this site would afford a great improve- 
ment to the traffic in this crowded thoroughfare ; 
and I should like to see such an improvement 
carried out. The matter, however, is one which 
does not come under my department, and any 
question on this subject should be addressed to the 
Treasury. 

PLUMBERS’ EXAMINATION AT KING'S COLLEGE.— 
Thirty master and operative plumbers applying for 
registration under the National Registration of 
Plumbers attended at King’s College on the 8th 
inst. for examination by the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers. The candidates were from various 
parts of London, and also from Dover, Eastbourne, 
Hailsham (Sussex), Ramsgate, Redhill, St. Albans, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, and Sutton (Surrey). The 
practical test included lead bossing and the making 
of plumbers’ joints, &c. The examination questions 
included the subjects of contamination of drinking 
water from faulty connexions, roof covering, 
arrangement of bath, sink and closet wastes, drain- 
age of town houses, and disconnection with sewers. 
The examiners were: Mr. Charles Hudson, master 
plumber, Chairman of the Board of Examiners ; Mr, 
J. Knight, master plumber ; and Messrs. J. T. Martin 
and G. W. Stacey, representing the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Sixty per cent. of the masters and forty per cent. 
. the operatives succeeded in passing the examina- 
ion. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—We draw 
attention to the fact (as stated in our advertising 
columns) that the dates of the examination in 
Practical Sanitary Science are altered from March 
28 and 20, as originally advertised, to April 4 and 5. 

INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED CARPENTERS. ~ On 
Saturday afternoov, March 8, the members of 
the British Institute of Certified Carpenters 
visited the works of Messrs. F. W. Reynolds 
& Co., Edward-street, Blackfriars. Much interest 
was taken in the woodworking machinery, 
which was seen in operation, especially in the 
planing, moulding, tenoning, and mortising ma- 
chinery, of which the firm have a large variety. At 
the close of the afternoon a vote of thanks to the 
firm for having kept their works open was moved 
by Mr. Ellis and seconded by the secretary, Mr. 
W. E. Cutter. Mr. F. W, Reynolds, in responding 
said that it had been a pleasure to show the 
machinery to such an intelligent, critical, and 
appreciative gathering, He pointed out that if 
British manufacturing trades were to maintain their 
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eR eee en ee eee 
supremacy, the British workman must do his best | about the land in question, and they visited it, he | would be for such plant i 

in the work in which he was engaged, and that he, | pointing out what he had conceded to tbe County | generate for a abl a a cit red R 
as a manufacturer of woodworking machinery, was | Council for footpaths. He told them that the site | tions such as might reasonably be antici ted : 
desirous of bringing out such machinery as would | originally included some 1,200 yards. He asked | energy of not less than 4,000 kilowatts k aeey 
at all time3 be able to cope with the competition of | 1,500}. for the land. There was no mention of a | be for experts to determine the number of engi S 
foreign countries. price per yard, and he never said he must have 303. | and their capacity sufficient to generate the = 

BEVERLEY MINSTER.—A very large clock with | per yard for it. Plaintiff said that 1,500/. was too | site supply imposed on the defendants. If the 
chimes has just been erected in the minster towers. | much, and eventually plaintiff agreed to give 1,250l., | experts said that four such engines were not 
The chimes play upon ten bells in the north-west | and he sold it for that price. It was not till the | petent in an ordinary commercial sense to se 
tower, and the hours are struck upon a new bell | following October that he heard there was any dis- | the obligation imposed on the defendants Si 
(Great John), which weighs seven tons, in the satisfaction about the area of the land. The|tinually supplying an output of 4,000 kilowatts the 
south-west tower. The whole of the work has been | plaintiff asked as to the area of the land, but witness | the County Council must find the mone d ve 
carried out by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, of Derby, | told him that he did not know how many yards | for anything more that was required Lord 1 ted 
generally to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe. there were in the area. He refused to make any | Stirling concurred, and the appeal was apr! iy 

WATER-COLOURS BY MR. ERNEST GEORGE.— | abatement in the price when plaintiff told him |allowed. Hence the present appeal of th taint, 
Messrs. Frost & Reid have on view at their gallery | about the area. Mr. Haldane, K.C., M. C. E. Jenkin Re 
at 8, Clare-street, Bristol, a small collection of The defendant's wife having given evidence in | Mr. Methold, appeared as counsel for the ap tla ts 
water-colour drawings of architectural subjects by | support of the defendant's case, and Mr. Jenkins | (plaintiffs), and Mr. Cripps, K.C., and Mr. Si y 
Mr. Ernest George, including subjects from Venice, | having addressed the court on behalf of the | for the respondents (the defendants) fic 
Bologna, Dieppe, Louvain, and other Continental | defendant, his Lordship, in giving judgment, said At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel 
towns. he did not impute intentional misrepresentation or | their Lordships unanimously held that on the a 

ABBEY DORE CHURCH.—A new stained-glass | want of bona fides against the defendant. He could | struction of the Act the limit of 4,000 kil watts 
memorial window has recently been fixed in one of | not, however, accept the defendant's statement. | was intended to be the measure i th c 
the large lancets in the clearstory on the south side | His Lordship accordingly made a decree rescinding | Council’s liability. een 
of the presbytery at Abbey Dore Church. It is | the contract, and ordered. the defendant to repay to | The appeal was accordingly allowed, the jud 
largely heraldic, and the centre is chiefly occupied | the plaintiff the deposits paid by the plaintiff, viz., | ment of the Court of Appeal being set asid ait, 
by an elaborate shield of twenty quarterings—the | 350/, with a declaration that the plaintiff was | order of Mr. Justice Farwell ated e, and the 
arms of the donor—surmounted by helmet, crest, | entitled to a lien for the amount, together with ahs 
profit, interest, and costs. 

Mr. Upjohn sald he was willing to accept a pay- 
ment of 350/. without interest if paid within a 
month ; if not paid within a month with 4 per cent. 
interest. 

Judgment accordingly. 


and mantlings. In the apex of the window are 
initials and monograms, and in the lower part a 
memorial inscription, the whole design being 
enclosed in a plain border. The wind>w has been 
executed by Messrs. James Powell & Son, of White- 
friars, from the design and details supplied by the 
architect, Mr. Roland W. Paul. 


ACTION FOR PROFESSIONAL FEES, 


THE case of Dolby & Williamson v. Lord Wen- 
lock came before Mr, Justice Wright, sitting with- 


eg jury, in the King’s Bench Division on the rith 
nst. 


Mr. McCall, K.C., and Mr. B. A. Coh 
a THE NEW STREET FROM HOLBORN TO [|as counsel for the plaintiffs; and Mr. pea 
LEGAL. THE STRAND. Walton, K.C., and Mr. Bairstow for the defendant. 


In this case it appeared that the plaintiffs, who 
are electrical engineers, claimed from the defendant 
3181. for professional fees in connexion wt. .^+ 
installation of electric light at Lord Wenloci. - sea. 
Escrick Park, York. The defendant bad pi: 150%. 
into court. with a denial of liability. %7. case 
turned on the correspondence between Mr. \. alker. 
Lord Wenlock’'s agent, and the plaintifs as te the 
amount for which the work in question wa; to be 
done. Mr. Lawson Walton submitted that the 
work was to be executed for 3,000), The work 
occupied from October, 1900, to ‘June, 1901 ; and 
Mr. McCall contended that on the letters between 
the parties, if there was a limit to 3,0v0/. it 
applied only to the year 1901, the instructions being 
that the plaintiffs were to prepare a scheme which 
would be capable of development and on wh ch 
there would be much larger expenditur: than 
3,0002. in the year 1901. In the communications 


ACTION BY A BUILDER FOR RESCISSION 
- OF CONTRACT. 


THE case of Gibbs v. Towle came before Mr, 
Justice Farwell in the Chancery Division on the 
sth and 6th insts.—an action by the plaintiff, a 
builder, the purchaser of a small property situated 
at Stapleford, in the county“of Nottingham, against 
the defendant, the vendor, the plaintiff alleging that 
he was induced to enter into the contract by mis- 
representations made by the defendant as to the 
area of the Jand in question. 

The plaintiff asked for rescission of the contract, 
or in the alternative, if specific performance was 
granted, that there might, in consequence of the 
misrepresentation, be an abatement of the purchase 
price. No fraud was alleged. 

Mr. Upjohn, K.C., and the Hon. Frank Russell 
appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. C. E. Jenkins, 
K.C, and Mr. G. Lawrence for the defendant. 

Mr. Upjohn,in opening the case, said that in 
March, 1901, Mr. Towle was endeavouring to sell 
a piece of land near Stapleford and advertised it. 
The plaintiff saw the advertisement, and the 
result was that the parties went together on 
March 18 to a place called Trowell. The plaintiff 
saw the land there, but entertained no idea of 
buying it On walking back to Stapleford together 
a conversation took place about the land the 
defendant had there. On the same day the 
plaintiff saw the piece of land at Stapleford. The 
defendant represented that it was about 1,000 
square yards and asked 30s. per Square yard for it. 
He ultimately agreed to take|the sum of 1,2503. for 
the land, that being at the rate of 258. per square 
yard. An agreement was drawn up and executed 
on March 18, 1901, the agreement being to the 
effect that the defendant would accept 1,2501. for 
the land on the condition that the defendant should 
be allowed to pull down the old buildings on the site 
and keep the materials for himself. The purchase 
was to be completed by June 24 following. In 
April the defendant called upon the plaintifé at his 
place of business in Loughborough and asked him 
for a further instalment on the purchase price of 
the land. Asa result of the interview the plaintiff 
agreed to give the defendant an additional 250}. on 
the purchase price agreed upon if the defendant 
would agree to give up his claim to the materials 
of the old houses on the site. It appeared that the 
plaintiff did not want to build quite as soon as he 
intended, and as the buildings were let and pro- 
ducing a rental he was anxious that that state of 
things should remain. In the following August the 
plaintiff's solicitor asked for an abstract of title, and 
on September 7 a complete abstract was sent. Then 
the question was raised as to the area of the land, 
and the plaintitt’s solicitor instructed a surveyor to 
make a plan of the property. This was done, and 
the plan showed that the area of the land was only 
G90 sq. yds. That fact was communicated to the 
' plaintiff, and then he raised the point that the land 
was not in accordance with the representation that 
the defendant originally made. 

Evidence having been given in support of the 
plaintitt’s case, 

For the defence the defendant said he was 
formerly in the lace trade at Nottingham, but 
retired some time ago. He had since been engaged 
in building operations. On March 18 last year the 

laintiff and his brother came to him about some 
land that he had for gale, and which he had adver- 
tised ; but nothing came of this. When walking 
down the road he told the plaintiff and his brother 


THE case of the London County Council v. the 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Co., Ltd., came before 
the House of Lords, composed of the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and Lords Macnaghten, Shand, Davey, Bramp- 
ton, Robertson, and Lindley, on the roth instant, on 
the appeal of the plaintiffs from the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices 
Collins (now the Master of the Rolls) and Stirling, 
reversing an order of Mr. Justice Farwell in the 
Chancery Division. The case was reported in the 
Builder of May 4 and 18, 1901. The case raised a 
question of interpretation of a section of the 
London County Council (Improvement) Act, 1890. 
When the Act was passed the defendant company 
had a generating station and works for the purpose 
of electric lighting in Sardinia-street, the whole of 
which was required to be taken by the County 
Council for the purposes of the new street from 
Holborn to the Strand. A statutory bargain was 
arrived at between the parties, which was embodied | Which passed various alternative tender were 
in Section s8 of the Improvement Act. The dispute | Submitted to the agent, who decided that the 
arose under Sub-section 7, which provided in effect | highest was too expensive and the lowest unwork- 
that the Council, before the date of conveyance and | able. Suggestions were made by which portions of 
lease of the new site (which the Council had to | the scheme should be omitted, and on this part of 
provide for the Company), should pay or secure to | the case Mr. Walton put it that the letters showed 
the satisfaction of the Company a sum equal to the | that even with these reductions on a higher tender 
costs of erecting and fitting up a new generating | the work was not to cost more than 3,000]. 
station upon the new site, with new plant of a| His Lordship pointed out that the plaintiffs had 
capacity to generate and supply electrical energy to charged 3 per cent. on a scheme which was t> cos 
an output of not less than 4,000 kilowatts, The | about 5,000/., as well as 3 per cent. on a staalle’ 
plaintiffs contended that this meant that they were | scheme. _ Could they charge 3 per cent. on both 
only bound to provide a sum equal to the costs schemes ? inti 
and expenses of erecting and fitting up a new Mr. McCall contended that the plaintifs were 
generating station with new plant of a capacity | within their rights in doing 0, a8 they had 
to generate and supply electrical energy to received instructions to prepare BET 
an output of not less than 4,000 kilowatts, |The expert evidence would show that this was 
and that they were not bound to bear the|the ordinary practice of the profession. The 
expense of a new plant of a capacity to gene- plaintiffs had written to Mr. Walker that he could 
rate and supply electrical energy to an output of | not expect them to go to the trouble of preparing 
3,000 kilowatts, or any number more than 4,000]@ scheme and inviting tenders Without com- 
kilowatts, on the ground that, under unusual cir- | pensating them for their trouble. In a eee 
cumstances, a more powerful plant might be | letter the plaintiffs had pointed out that T 
required to generate and supply 4,000 kilowatts. | unreasonable to expect the same resulta tor =a 
The defendants, on the other hand, contended that |as could have been obtained from an ong:s 
the sum claimed by them was based on the station | estimate amounting to almost twice that sum. 
and plant being of a capacity to generate and supply | Mr. Walton suggested that an answer a 
such output as a matter of practical commercial cation by plaintiffs for a payment on agcoust 
working, and that it was impossible for them to | fees should be read. hich 
generate and supply an output of not less than a Mr. McCall read the reply of Mr. Walker. x ne 
fixed amount without having, in addition to the | was to the effect that he would not pay 40° se 
minimum plant capable of generating or supplying | because he considered that the plaintiffs She 
such an amount, temporarily spare or extra | were exorbitant and that Lord Wenlock was eave 
plant in case of a breakdown or repairs. Mr. | to damages because of the inferior work which h 
Justice Farwell held that the plaintitfs were right in | been done. i 
their contention, and granted a declaration to that| Mr. E. R. Dolby, one of the plaintiffs, gave 
effect. On the defendants’ appeal, however, to the | evidence of interviews he had with Mr. Wakea 
Court of Appeal Lord Justice Collins, in giving|to the installation, and stated that he was io 
judgment, said it was obvious that, in ordertoascer-|the defendant did not want to spend mote 
tain what sum was to be paid by the County Council, | than 3,000/, in the first year, and subseqa 
it was necessary to have a decision by competent | work “was left open for future considerata 
persons on questions of fact. It was Substantially | Mr. Walker, in a letter dated March 27, 1901, 
agreed that the matter must go to an arbitrator as | agreed to spend 3,26ol. in the first year, an = 
to some part of the matters in dispute, and it had | tender submitted was for 3,040l. That was a work 
been thought desirable to anticipate the arbitration | able scheme, the lower figure having been a 
by taking the opinion of the Court as to the con- | at by reducing the size of the battery. The 3 pet 
struction of a point of law arising upon the section | cent, was charged on the smaller scheme a8 well 35 
in question. The short point of law which the Court | on the original one because plaintiffs had to pre 
had to decide was whether, as a matter of law, the | pare fresh drawings and arrange the plant in? 
arbitrator was to be debarred from allowing, and | different manner. Mr. Walker never said there wi 
therefore calling upon, the plaintiffs to pay for any-|a limit of 3,000/., and plaintiffs were only to bi 
thing more than for such engines which could fairly | paid for that. Plaintiffs prepared a scheme of which 
be graded up to 4,000 kilowatts. The conclusion he | sections could have been carried out for 3,000l., 
came to was that on the section in question the sed the 


Mr. Walker put in other sections, which rai 
proper direction would be that the sum to be paid] cost. The work which had been carried out by 
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others were according to the plans prepared by 
plaintiffs. 

Mr. Walton said he did not dispute that the 
scheme which had been carried out was workable. 
but what he did suggest was that the plaintiffs had 
prepared a scheme which was not workable, and 
for which they charged their fees. 

Mr. Dolby, continuing, said the charges of the 
plaintiffs were fair and reasonable, and according to 
the usual practice. In cross-examination he claimed 
that an electrical engineer was entitled to be paid 
scale fees, even if the scheme was not approved. 

Mr. Birstal, electrical engineer, said the charges 
made by the plaintiffs were usual in the profession. 

Cross-examined, the witness said, generally speak- 
ing, he agreed that the estimate should be carried 
out for within 20 per cent. of the figure quoted 
before the engineer could be considered as entitled 
to his fees. 

Mr. Walton, for the defence, said that the 
defendant was anxious that the plaintitfs should be 
paid something, and he considered the sum paid 
into court ample payment for the services the plain- 
tiffs bad rendered. The limit of 3,0007. had been 
fixed upon, but plaintiffs had submitted a scheme 
costing far more than that sum, and the 150/. was 
paid into court in respect of such portion of their 
services as hac »roved useful to the defendant. 

Mr. Francis riliot Walker, the defendant’s agent, 
gave evidence to the effect that from the beginning 
to the end the limit as to 3,000}. was insisted upon. 
A tender was obtained for 3,800., but witness 
refused it, and he put an end to the matter. The 
plaintiff's then sent in a mutilated scheme for 
3,0401. Had he been aware that the plaintiffs’ 
estimate might be exceeded by above 20 per cent. 
he would not have agreed to it. He was limited by 
Lord Wenlock to 3,000/. 

Mr. E. A. Griining, architect, said that in a case 
where the design sent in was more costly than 
the estimate the range allowable was within 10 per 
cent. of that estimate before the architect could 
claim his 3 per cent. That was the custom of his 

ofession, though it was not the law. 

His Lordship asked whether there was any 
objection to payment by quantum meruit ? 

Mr. McCall said he was quite ready to take six 
guineas a day. 

Mr. Watney, electrical and consulting engineer, 
said if an estimate was made it should be carried 
out at a figure within about 10 per cent. of it. 

Mr. Walton submitted that all the plans had been 
obviously experimental, and taking the seven days 
during which Mr. Dolby was occupied at six guineas 
a day, together with incidental work in London, 
that would give a sum of about 50}. Tbree times 
that amount had already been paid into court, and 
considering that, strictly speaking, Mr. Dolby was 
entitled to nothing, his estimate having been ex- 
ceeded, he had been very justly dealt with. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said it was 
pretty clear that there was no rule as to charging 
3 per cent. on either the tender or anything else, 
nor was there any custom prevailing as to the 
margin that could reasonably exist as between the 
estimate of the electrical engineer and the tender by 
which he was able to get the work done. The 
questions were whether the plaintifs were entitled 
to anything at all, or whether they were to be paid 
by quantum meruit. On the whole, he came to the 
conclusion that the sum paid into court was suth- 
cient to meet the claim, but as it had been paid in 
with a denial of liability, judgment would be for the 
plaintiffs, with costs down to the time of such pay- 
ment into court. 

No order was made as to the costs in court. 


nae 
MEETINGS, 


Fripay, MARCH 14. 
Architectural Association Discussion Scction.—Mr. 
C. Lander on “ Co-operative Homes.” 7.30 p.m. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures Jor Sanitary Opicers).— 
Professor R. Elsey Smith on “ Sanitary Building Con- 


struction and Planning: Soil and Local Physical Con- | 


pei 7 p.m. 
astitution of Junior Engineers. (Westminster 
Palace Hotel).—Paper on “The Uses of Engineering 
Models,” by Mr. Percival Marshall, Chairman, 8 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—(Students’ meeting). 
—Mr. H. J. Deane, B E., on “The Use of Long Steel 
Wires in Surveying.” 8 p m. 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors.— Paper 
by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 15. 


Instilution of Junior Engineers. —Conversazione at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. Reception at 7 p.m. by the 
President (Sir John Jackson, F.R.S.E.) and Lady 
Jackson, the Chairman and Mrs. Marshall. 

Royal Iustitution.—Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, M.A., 
on “ Some Electrical Developments.” V. 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers), — Inspection at the Sewage Works, Sutton, 
Surrey. .m. 

Hartley College Engincering Society, Southampton.— 
Mr. S. W. Smith on “The Microstructure of Steel.” 
7 pm. 

Monpay, MARCH 17. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Sidney 
K. Greenslade on * The Planning of some Recent Library 
Buitdings in the United States,” with lantern illustrations. 


p-m. 
ane of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. J. D. Geddes, 
F°R.P.S. on " Photography Applied to Illustration and 


Printing.”—III. 8 Pr. m. 


Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow (Archi- 
lectural Section).—Mr. A. G. Wallis, C.E., on ‘Some 
Details of Modern Sanitary Practice.” 8 p.m. 


Tugespay, Marci 18. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers) .— 
Mr. W. Spinks on “ Ventilation, Warming, and Lighting.” 


p.m. 

Anstitution of Civil Engineers.—Paper to be further 
discussed: ' Electrical Traction on Railways,” by Messrs. 
W. M. Mordey and Bernard M. Jenkin. On the conclu- 
sion of this discussion, the following Papers will be read : 
“The Greenwich Footway Tunnel,” by Mr. W. C. Cop- 
perthwaite ; ‘“ Subaqueous Tunnelling through the Thames 
Gravel—Baker-street and Waterloo Railway,” by Mr. 
Arthur H. Haigh. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19. 


Society of Arts.—Mr. J. Clifton Robinson on “ Electric 
Traction : London’s Tubes, Trams, and Trains.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute.—Mr. H. Percy Boulnois on *' The 
aia and Disposal of Refuse in Large Towns.” 

p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).--(1) Inspection in the District of 
Islington and at the Borough Disinfecting Station. 2 p.m. 
(2) Mr. W. Spinks on "Calculations, Measurements, and 
Plans and Sections.” 7 pm. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works' Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

(nstitutum of Electrical Engineers (Birmingham 
Local Sectton).—Mr. R. P. Hulse on “Tests on the 
Nernst Lamp” (communicated by Mr. D. K. Merris). 
7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to the 
works of the Incandescent Electric Lamp Co., Ltd., 
Brook Green, Hammersmith. Assemble at the works, 
2.15 p.m. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 20. 


Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall (Free Lectures on 
Matters connected with Butiding).—Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
ee on ‘‘ Early Renaissance Buildings in England.” 

p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. W. Spinks on ‘‘ Sanitary Appliances.” 97 p.m. 

Institution of Electricat Engineervs.—Mr. James Swin- 
burne and Mr. W. R. Cooper, M.A., on ‘* Problems of 
Electric Railways.” 8 p.m. 


Fripay, MARCH 21. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. W. H. Lever on “The 
Dwellings erected at Port Sunlight and Thornton Hough.” 
7.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution. — Geheimrath Professor Otto N. 
Witt on ‘ Recent Developments in Colouring Matter.” 
9 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. W. Spinks on ‘‘ House Drainage.” 7 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanicat Engineers.—Papers to be 
read, and discussed collectively :—*' Fencing of Steam and 
Gas Engines,” by Mr. Henry D. Marshall: ‘‘ Fencing or 
Guarding Machinery used in Textile Factories, by Mr. 
Samuel R. Platt; ‘Protection of Lift-shafts, and Safety 
Devices in connection with Lift-doors and Controlling 
Gear,” by Mr. Henry C. Walker; ‘Guarding Machine 
Tools,” by Mr. W. H. Johnson, 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Assoctation.—Mr. G. A. 
Cox on “ The B.A.A. Excursion to Burford,” illustrated 
by Mr. J. Ward. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen's Soctety.—Messrs. 
J. McLeod and A. W. R. Bell on ** Prevention of Damp 
in Walls.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 22. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstration Jor Sanitary 
Officers). — Inspection at Beddington Sewage Farm. 


m. 

i Edinburh Architectural Association.—V isit to Glas- 
gow under the auspices of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association. 

Royal Institution, — Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
“ Some Electrical Developments.” Vi. 3 p.m. 

Dundee Institute of Archrtecture.—Visit to Leuchars 
Church and Earlshall. 

Hartley College Engineering Society (Southampton).— 
Mr. D. R. Bennett on ** The Construction of Roads and 
Streets.” 7 p.m. 

Architectural Assoctation.— Fourth spring visit, to (1) 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Ashley-gardens, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, 2.30 p.m. ; (2) New Police-station at 
Cannon-row (New Scotland Yard), 4 p.m. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
February 28.—By G. B. Hitciarp & Son (at 


Chelmsford). 
Blackmore, Essex.—The Elm Farm, 30a. or. 
24 Pry Cop YTe AIl eavoneruseseseseesersaras 4500 
Ingatestone, K:ssex.—Mill-green, a copyhold house, 
Y-T. 200. so.eee Werth E eaneiey au : 300 
Fryerning, Essex.—A copyhold cottage and enclo- 
sure, 3 a. Y.F. QL LOS. cece ee vecees cece ereees 150 
Cottage, four tenements and two plots of land, . 
Coy Yre 22% wr cecncececscccrecene TEREE 350 
By E. & S. SMITH. 
Kentish Town.—76, Weedington-rd., u.t. 51 yrs., 
B-T. Bles YeI. GOL. c Loe ce eece cece seceesceencs 275 
Muswell Hill.—Tetherdown, Laurel Lodge, f., 
OF 652 cctv d aa ve eawas EEE tw Hee War aah bannato 91o 
By A. H. Turner & Co. 
Horsell, Surrey.—The Cottage, f., p........0.6.. 1,000 
Clapham.—244 and 246, Clapham-rd., u.t. 35 yrs., 
E-r. 22d, IOS., Pe sesesss-esossereerereoosoneo 1,295 
March 3—By Harman Bros. 
Fulham.—34, Estercombe-av., u.t. 94 yrs., g.r. 
Bl- BS Oke Sole eee EE EE EEEE 680 
Hackney.—g, The Broadway (S), u.t. 434 yrs., 
„I. 62 10$., e.r. 752 (including fixtures) : 615 
By BerLamy & Co. (at Walham Green). 
Fulham,—60 and 62, Epirus-rd., u.t. 773 yts., B-T. 
ile, Wir. B30. 45. cece ee cece -essen cere tenes 670 
March 4.—By DewEnnam, Tewson, & Co. 
Mayfair.—2, Hill-st., u.t. 444 Yrs., B.r. 150l., Pp...  5,0c0 
By BOWDITCH & GRANT. 
Croydon. —Chatsworth-rd., Roselea, f., pe see.. - 1,750 


By Eastman Bros. 
Syda, Venner-rd., u.t. 764 yrs., B-r. 9l, 
My eT ns we dace Sere ee laeeeeees 
By Foster & CRANFIELD (on premises). | 
Hackney.—15, Dinmont-st., with yard, stabling, 
&c., u.t. 134 yrs., B.r. 72. 15S.) Pewese cree ewe 
March 5.—By Percy H. CLARKE. 

Streatham. —Babington-rd., Frating, f., er. 852... 
Kentish Town.—44, Castle-rd., u.t. 33 YTS., B-T. 
Sei, GT. ZBL... cece meee re ceeees or re 


53 and 55, Lewis-st., u.t- 59 yrs., gr. 10., y.Ye 


S4é. ° 
9 and at ouautany ET u.t. §6 YTS., Z.T. IO. 105., 
YT. 51 
We. Hadley u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. S., q.r. 282.... 
Brixton.—40 and 42, Lindal-st., u.t. 592 YTS., Z-T. 
3k., ver. 672. 12S ov ereeeve Ov ee eeneaneeaen te Oeae 
Herne Hill.—46, Milkwood-rd. (S), u.t. 64 yrs., 
gr EE A E I TEENE 
Southwark.—242 Tabard-st. (coffee shop), u.t. 
344 yes., ger. 72, Yre 342.0 ce eeeee rere Saat 
By Foster & CRANFIELD. 
Camberwell. —Elmington-ter., f.g. rents 562. 145., 
reversion in 78 yrs.....-.ecee ee es cece ee encees 
Forest Hill. — 62, St. Germain's-rd., f., y.r. 302, «o 
Broadstairs, Kent.—2, Belmont-rd., f., y.re 25l +6 
8, Highest. (S), f., y.r. 31.n. see ee eons a 
anning Town. — Victoria Dock-rd., 
382. ros., reversion in 257 YIS... ...ssssasssess 
Bethnal Green.—355, Cambridge-rd. (S), u.t. 183 
yrs., gr. 8d., Y.P. 40d... ce vocscees ere ere 
By Frank JoLLY & Co. 
Clapton.—arand 23, Pembury-rd., u.t. 494 yrs., g.r. 
TOU Yr TIO eeen so aweeeene se ere 
Forest Gate.—53, 55, and 57, Wellington-rd., f., 
Were 67l; 13S: eo adres hee ewes cegesenh eons 
By Henry MORTEN. 
Highbury.—25, Foet's-rd., u.t. 474 yrs, gr. 
Bee 183., €r. 42l Guests vegas 
By A. Prevost & Son. 

Limehouse. —2, Rich-st., f., wor. 310. 48. ccseseee 
Poplar. — 26, 27, 28 and 29, Sussex-st., u.t. $1 Yrs., 
ae CL eo) See ee 

23 to 33 (odd), Northumberland-st., u.t. 634 yrs., 
B.0. ISl, Wore 1500. 16S. oes sseveeees 
Mile End.—8s, 87 and 89, Carlton-rd., 
Yrs. B.r. B2., GF. BBL. were eeee seces 

By DoucLas Younc & Co. 
Stockwell.—3, 5, and 7, Stockwell Pk.-cres., u.t. 
24 YTS., Br. 27¢., yr. 129%.. se A 
Kennington.—57, Kennington Oval, y.r. sok 5; 
also l.g. rents 25. 10S., U.te 179 yYS., BT. 

207. : 
Battersea. —39, Bridge-rd. West, u.t. 40 yrs., gF. 
11l, VERGO soenoe ee ee ere a ` 
Streatham. —158 to 180 (even), Wellfield-rd., u.t. 
572 yrs., gr. 6od., wat. 436. 165... 0eeee sos 

By Wyatt & Son (at Chichester). 
Chichester.—23, Lennox-pl,, f.p w.r. QÅ 25. +++.+0 
47, Yorke-rd., f., Wer. 14% 68. oee sosseeoo TE 
March 6 —By EpwarD J. CARTER. 

Tunbridge Wells, Kent.—The Broadway, f.g.r. 
252., reversion in 674 yrs....... Pr ET 
Mount Pleasant, fg r.’s 1,625, reversion in 71 


oeoeeee o Cease eeaet teense eereeente sev nesd 


eeaeee 


rocoto oa 


u.t. 27 


eaeoeeeaane ran tenn eee CE E 0 osooso ee ee oo 


ercon o opao o 


Kensington.—21, Campden House-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., 

ET. 39lp Deere eeueueeosessossooeossuepoenee 
By Norman & Son. 

Whitechapel. — High-st., Size-yd., comprising 
workshops, warehouses, stables, &c., u.t. 464 
Yrs., B-r. 450.. Yr. 5504 

March 6. —By Newson, EDWARDS, & 
SHEPHARD. 
Islington.—Upper-st. (Hare and Hounds Yard), 


C.Z.F. 35%, reversion in 25 YIS. we ceseceseveee 
8, Church-st., fp y.r. 422. 10S. wee eee re ret 
255, Upper-st. (s), and 5, Swan-yard, f., y.r. 

T tictavde wise aeenekes diese nes Sei eae es 
41 and 43, Northampton-st., u.t. 164 yrs., g.r. 

10l., W.T. QJ. LOS... cece ccccccvees ie wows 


Fulbam.—18 and 2a, Star-rd., with stabling, f., 


ere eer em eer r omar er ee ednewer eee oe Ce 88 oe 


Gifs TI, OF. 55% esas seni des babe wee ne tates 
Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey.— 19, Bukenhead- 
av., u.t. 82 yrs., Z.I. 10d, 10S., Y.L. AOL sosoo 
By Reynorps & EAsoN, 
Barnes.—57 to 75 (odd), Railway-st., and 11, 
Cross-street, f., w.r., 18g/. 148....cee00. ree 
Whitechapel.—167, Whitechapel-rd., u.t. 385 yrs., 
P T E TE E E Terea seereis 
City of e ig. Cheapside (s.), beneficial 
lease for 6} yrs., y.r. 375% s... ee ee rs rae 
By Wn. STEVENS. 
Hackney, 11, St. Mark’s-villas, u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 
6l., er. 42. re Pe cecses eo ovce 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Bermondsey.—102, Drummond-rd., u.t. 42 yrs, 


3 PERA T A T cos eessecees Cerir 
Camberwell.—g, 10, 11, and 12, Station-ter., u.t. 
53 yrs., Bos 4l, Yolo IZI cece ce ceesecscuces 


Dulwich.—31, Underhill-rd., u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. 10%., 
Yre 4O neea Geesa bee aes 
Battersea._77 and 78, Eccles-rd., u.t. 78} yrs., 
gr. 13%, YT. GOl me ee ‘seekers 
Wandsworth.—-1q0, 142, and 144, Bennerley-rd., 
u.t. 79} YTS., B.I. 19f, 108S., Yur. GOL... eee e eee 
March 7.— By G, ErRNEsT CLARKE. 

Walthamstow.—10, 12, and 14, Clarendon-rd., f., 
Wik: B00. 16S. caning eesanies Sareko Teie dei 

41, Prospect-hill, u.t. 614 yrs., g.r. 14/. 175. 6d., 
p- pess oeoos ososan asenso a oeoo oe 
Leyton.—66, 68, and 70, Sophia-rd., u.t. 804 yrs., 
E.r. 72. 108., Wr. O62. OS... 0. cee cwcecace eee 

By Vincent S. Leicu. 
Hackney.—23 and 24, Churchest., u.t. 404 yrs., 
ots PAV Te Oh Canis icone cm kee Save abe os 
Tottenham.—378, West Green-rd., u.t. 19} yrs., 
Gol. big Wels BIL. ASe cscceeaveness Teer 
By Linnettr & LANE. 

Willesden.—10, The Ravenscroft, u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 
3l. gs. Bd, er. 322, 


eene 


(E E E ae neee CE EE E r 


1,50 


420 
1,500 
279 
595 
895 


1,030 
600 


365 


735 


. loc 


e ea 295 
{See also pagej277. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS; AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


nn 


; k . . - j wi 'S8UEB. KRS 18 
(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see p ee Santa l 
‘pe dent; g 
“ghana: é far 69 
coun ratal; al f 
os fe years, ` 
ze ps yae: ter. 
puma, yi for yi 


a a e a ea e i ee 


COMPETITIONS. 


pe 


spices CURRE 
“Afro ig ig this IM 

rea cis of male 
pee E ee pf catty obti 


: Designs W 
Nature of Work, By whom Advertised. Premiums. -e delivered 


nee 
bee ee 


POdnareoreserene M a pat) 
*Proposeđ Public Offices no ee E SE E E Aldershot T.LD.C. soccer seset est eeee 1002.. 75l.. and 600. PPOTPTTTTETT TTT tOotaeoo:40o0atte toto May 1 
* Accident Hospital + 9A mae ee eee Or. OOO doe teases sos raneese @oeresene= Mexborough Montagu Hopstal ee. 25 ] 108, ey R E ro ci ae No date 
*Public Free Library Buildings PTTTTITTITTTTT ETT et TTTITI Tikestan Town Conneil eossog seers 50l., 25L, an 124. MTT TTTITT TTL opor0toat e. 


— m_m 


Tenders * - 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 


be deliv | 


nv nn 


Water Supply Works, Selston ..cccocseccecssssecssccassrsonees 
Schools, Hazlehurst ..............00 ieaptantecdssesecaumiseensedns 
Water Supply Works, Antrim .......cccoosccsesssscsersecteces 
Footpaths, (4 EE Oe CRROCHOCO HSE CREOLE SECTHHDEHSOEHEHSNEOS 
*Making-up Roads POCRCE SESE OESHHROHLEEHA HEHE OEOOCHOP SHR OSESHE OCH ENE eee 
Road Materials POCOOO REDO HR CHEE OE EH DOH HSER OEE EORED oe. 
Hall, Barry, W G1GB, oicrccssscvicccechacheccacaacatscascsceusescaess 
Additions to Stores, Brownroyd e.ssessssesassoo 
Villa, Sheffleld-road, Barnsley ...,......-+sesscses 
*Portland Cement. ...ccrccccscoccccccsccecses sor sssseessseasseeseeenves 
*Carting away Slop and Sweepirgs from Streets s.s.s. 
Sewerage Works, Ardingley — ...cccccsccecvrccersscstcoreones. 
Additions to Business Premises 


8. Maylan, Surveyor, Public Offices, Basford ...ccccossescooccsssssescve es 
T.*Bell, Architect, 14, Grimshawe-street, Burnley cccsorrerre seessee. 
J. Barton, Engineer, Exchange Buildings, Dundalk ..........osssses. 
J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth .ssesescesssoossssoesesasssses 
W.H Prescott, 712, High-road, Tottenham ssesseseessoseesosasocureeecoe 
S Miles, 173, High-street, Lewes ep +2 «a eeesres sO eeG es FOG SOR ORE Ceres e 
G. Thomas, Architect, Queen-atreet, Cardiff eesse sessereeesersners 
Rycroft & Firth, Architects, Bank Buildings, Bradford ....00...c008 
Crawshaw & Co., Architects, 13, Regent-street, Barnsley... ....... 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham sees 00.0. 
J. Paget Waddington, Town Hall, Marylebone-lane, W. oee sese 
—., Beach, Surveyor, Munster Green, Haywards Heath ..e.sesessee. e. 
H. B. Buckley, Architect, 85, Commercial-strest, Batley esses- 


Walmersley & Ramsbtm. U.D.S.B 
County Asylum Committee ........- 
Tynemouth Corporation.........« RE 
Tottenham U.D.C....esssssosreseovessoe 
Ucktield R.D.C.... wesoeseeoe eeeesgeeseeoee 


| 
Basford R.D.C. ... | 
| 


S40 e+ cea: 


Borough of Cheltenham.. .......00 
Metro. Borough St. Maryleboue . 
Cucklield (Sussex) R. D.C. 0... ccc. 
Batley Co.-operative Soc., Ltd .... 


Seotosetsaerves 
LE EE] . 


£ 
> 


a 
© 
. . 


oorosovoosapss 2eesEree soecou N do 
Granite Road Met . (5,00 ds... | Bothwell U.D.C. c.cccscccssescescenee | J. T. Pears, Surveyor, Council Offices, Rothwell + -. seee :seseree e- 
Houses. Underclitte, cas Ns ae ihe oe Rice tant Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, Exchange, Bradford ......04.s000.. rs 
Three Cottages, Broughton Moor, Cumberland ss. | Mr. T. Irving ...ssessueeeeee + | B. Eilbeck, Dearham, Maryport sses aree a inne 


Business Premises, South-street, Chichester ses 
Coach-house, &c., Alnwick Castle ..assse.sesoesoesvosees 
Additions to Stores, Moulsham-street 


Messrs, Shippam, South-street, Chichester scuasstbabuctdsanseaveavssess. § 
T. Pickard, Estates Oftice, Alnwick Castle -see-ee.sroe soseues | coors 
C & W. H. Pertwee, Architect, Bank Chambers, Chelmsford ..... 


C0. CHC Renee 


Chelmsford star Co-op., Society... 


ene SOnberetrereeeea 


aap 
Paving Works, a PEA EAA E ET fs Durham Corporation eee rene eevee sone: City Surveyor, Town Hall, Durham cescscerrncccccveres svecovenssacvacoeere a °4 i n, 9 
Bridge Works, Belmullet ............... EEE | Mayo County Council wesc | J, Clarke, Court House, Castlebar esvesssseesereese sere" | ag F 
Cottages, Sludes Green, near Erith ..seseseeeenreesesee | Dartford R D.C. - —  sseerseeseesese | Tait & Hubbs, Architects, Dartford ols, Southall ... PIENE do. | r” 
Painting, &c., Schools at Southall ...........0--+-se00 | Sb. Ba cae lace ae cea oerna n St. Marylebone Schools, Southall ....sesserosesososcos l | 
“Painting, &c. í i ll. 0. Steward Of Lufirimary ...e..s.se -e sesseresooeseceoevaseeseeesen gosoussenee scene” are 
pron et erie Watt & Tulloch, Architecte, Beltant amen wrermmmnonnnn ] do, > 
Lavatories, &c., Old Town Hall 7 22] Barrow-in-Furness Corporation .. | Burongh Engineer, Town Hall, Barrow sne gopjreeeneeeeeti tto] Mar 25 | n 
Road Works, Selwyn-street, near Mansfield ....... a. | Blackwell R.D.C. ...cc. ccs seseosoeeo H. Sileock, Surveyor, 348, Westgate, Mansfleld sossa. .cesseerscenserees do ~ao 
Granite Road Metal, &c. ce oe a ae a cacy | Ply (Cambs) R.D. C. o...ecessesens w+. | — Konals, Surveyor, Egremont-street, Bly Pall Mall East, S.W. do. mee 
‘Ottawa and Baffin Buildings, Prestons-road, Poplar..., London County Council esseseese-oe Architect's Department, Housing Branch, 18, P a evens a en ee 
*Kerbing, Channelling, and Tar Paviug 0... + ee Bromley U.D.C. vccccseecesereceserceeses| Council's Surveyor, Bromley, Kent .s-coceecocsseceorersscrsesserseenenene do Pees 
“Works and Materials ( .cc...ccc. «oos soeiososevererceosee do. Council's Oftices, Bromley, Kent - ssssesssseees serverseerenrrr pean a | { Pear 
Erecting Electric Generating Station......csesssesceeee Maidenhead Town Council ......... Council Surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead ....sesereeeeeeesseree rereset do. | vaa Li 
Road Materials, &. ... .......+.. cn ereereeeereses""T Stroud (Kent) R. D.C. sese seere | G. W. Prali, Workhouse, Strood n nus coo sergio cone meenu i] day | a 
Chapel and School, Bridgwater ...... ...--.sscovsoscoeseoee-| 2 0 a Segere R. M. Challice, Architect, 14, Bedford-circus, Exeter erorseoesese: see Mar. 7 | SI 
` New Bridge, Sutton Ford, near Rochford .....esssesese | ESSEX County Council sess! County Oftices, Duke-street, Chelmsford o crereenennenen ti] Mar 3i Tan 
Road Materials. Ec ’ New Malden vewcoacecseetes <eeceeeveve M alden ant Coombe U. D.C. TTET T, Y. H Davison, Cambridge-road, New Malden eeoeoasosnecoonooanos.e" : 


‘Percy House Schools, Isleworth wae eee soreee | Brentford Union... r| W.H. Ward, Paradise-street, Birmingham scree see corseeerrtoerens 


* Public Library, Plaistow ,......cs.ceccscsecssssssersensesceeceere | West Ham Borough Council........; Town Clerk, Town Hall, West Ham, Ku cc cescsee cocnyces osronenare’ taser da ; 
*Makipg-up Roads seine bee Puella Succ gala d ees se a e E Scenes Wimbledon U.D C. ues ov -seccseee e Council’s Surveyor, The Broadway, Wimbledon E teat April 3 
additional Buildings for 8t. James's-road Schools .... | Boru’ of Kingston-on-Thaings ...... | Borough Surveyor, Kingston -On- LNAMed ...... eeeeeersenntenn s. 


‘Excavator, Bricklayer, and Mason's Work at York ... 
Baro, &c., Plumtree Farm, Dawtry .........seccecseseeeere: 
Intirmary, Northampton ..esseesssesosesao PEE 
Church, Boulevard, Hull Ome eee eS eeRO OCCT TO OGEOE re eoEEHOSTEH Hees 
Church, Builth Wells, Wales .......ccccsscsscescscecceoccsees 
Road Works, New Forest. ....... esesssscoasoserecasesesosseoeoseas 
Works at Lodge, at Cemetery.......... iadacostseutebosessstuaees 
Stables, Granville-street, Grimsby ............csceceeees 
Additions to Institution, Topsham-road, Exeter 
Road Metal, &c., near Wakefield ..........cc.cc00e00 
Warehouse Ortices, York-place, Leeds.......cccescsesee: 
Alterations to The Hall, Abergavenny ...-.essesses.oresso 
Additions to Premises, West Eud, Bedlington ...... 


North Eastern Railway .......cccc0e | W. Bell, Architect, YOrHK.......ceseeses sores vsersenes verre err sanme renee 
bees mnie | T. Shearman, 10 and 11, Oriental Chambers, DNCASLET essorer vee 
sateen ass | C. 8. Risbee, Northampton... s.sssss.eeressoaseeser na A u 
oe veveseeee | T. B. Thompson, Architect, 15, Parliament-atreet, UNL... srcseceees. 


eee ceeresces Habersahou & Co., Architects, Pearl-strest, Cardi oon cages sese@0 coe ree 


Hoddesdon (Herts) Burial Board... P. R. Longmore, High-street, Hoddesdon ...sssessesseecessssennooo recone: w aa a 
peuwenteeias | J. & C. Popple, Fish Dock-road, Grimsby ....10+ceersecoesevonorsn essences | EENI 


Mr. E. P. MATUD aossen EA E. A. Johuson, Architect, ADETEZAVENDY .00.corecrersoerresonarererssersecnnees 


tete Bedlingtonshire O.D.C. Seuee cree saree) C. Brown, C. E., Bedlington | aeesee SeeetesSsetese sogene reeeee OENE do. a: 
Chapel, Oulton, Lowestoft ..cscccccsoscoscsecoesoes erserseeseere: | RERE | F. W. Richards, Architect, Stanlcy-street, Lowesto baspasi da z 
‘Residence and Offices SHTRTOH LOR ES SOC CRHEEEL OF Oe soaescarovecareseas Sheerne3s Permanent Bldg. | W. L. Grant, Architect, Sittingbourne sev cen aoc cnncencas sen rescnsvouserr® sh 
pes a “SE ses pad ancl ge Soe E aaa eo ge are, 
f] hy 
; KS 
Tant 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
soaa a SS e ee ee i el ` 
' “Applicatt | 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. Salary. | to bein | ‘ 
—_——— OOOO OO | a Tyan 
DA | Aab, 
y Mar. 13 img 
‘Clerk of Works (3) a a A Manchester Corporation we RTEA 3. 3s. per week each... ceteosrerses reseosevo aecnacescenspuesecoscenscecocesnensee? | Alar. 34 ʻa > Js 
$ Building Inspector... sherpa ontoteseccoesooovgestosOsvo 9000er eas se: City of Sheficld tor-s eworosto ses osoo 1201. tes > coven anares + sOopanoneoo cdasecescceveccoscosvscseccsaneccosscassaneasonenneeee® 1 do. “ALi 
Oleik of Works PPOPTTETITTINI TETRIS noopnopssetotS e>» Lond n ( ounty Council eeererese ~ a: 34, 13s. 6d. per week ccd damawaleadbgascesKouscansoncousecduensacsswiees sens sentete”™ Mer. x ty Ete 
“Clerk of Works cpeerigedieee..* cs tess lees. prstane eee etensgs Se Keres. Slough U.D.C.... 2S a EO8 608 069 O88 6 T Oee 3. per week PYOTIVIT ETT Pre ee engcegeonre® ane ces sae nee cen ee? pril 2 a Tip 
«Temporary Architectural Assistant...s.essesessersersesseres Grimsby Corporation sess. seee | IZOL nonnuunronroeneoverraresonrocenreeseeereo ceseessoaoeees: sescsanengatoncanesensrrerer’ Xo date Tor 
“Clerk of Works cee Cenenscescrscosconecrconeesacsvascasrnrcessee ee ee® At Pancras Borough Council asese. 3l 103. per WEEK ,„...esooscesyocoosvesossonsenocoeassosrsos sescesccnccnouscanscesssces SS : do. Fa gon 
: foreman of Works oes cerarerccacesasces sseevegusesccesves sen .ae ee Gold Coust Government eesacres rer) ZSOL. ..ccceccnscovcccveccn cotcosscscerceaseecoeonores sentences ccecccscavedececsesveseeses eet.” ` Shee 


oe hee ES, a hegre tae eee per ‘ 
a Sete caer ae 


Thuosemarked with an asterisk (* Jare advertised inthis Number. Ceinpetitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viii. x. & xxii, Public Appointments, XiXe XX. é ul i 


fe BRB o ee 


er. u fe a. © 


— Marcu i$, 1902.] 


By ERNEST Owsrs. : 
Hambstead.— 184, Belsize-rd., u.t. 52} yrs., g.r. 
nil, er. 11 qpeeeeseoesatesnecseeore ecto ses 
thes be -By THote & Newman. 
Chelsea. —88, Beaufort-st., u.t. 72 yrs, g.r. 10%, 


T. 75h ‘ 
Rater 68 and 60, Winstanley-rd., (S.), u.t. 
J6 yrs., B-T. 100, W.P. 671. 12S. oe seseceeeceee 390 
Towers, ELLiIis & Co. 
Bayswater.—72, Westbourne Park-rd., u.t.. 31} 


YTS.) Bre Jis Po oo eeecees Sia ae ET ae ar 615 
Contractions used in these lists.—¥F.g.r. for freehold 
und-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved d-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
f for freebold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; e. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 
annum; yrs. for years; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue ; yd. for yard. 


£1,000 


760 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


+,° Our alm in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 


ity and quantity obvioti,ly affect prices—a fact which 
Gully i remembered by those who make use of this 


Inforthatlon. ; 
BRIERS, &c. 
# s. d. 
Hard Stocks .... 3 tr 6 për 1,000 alongside, in river. 
otigh Stocks and 
Grittles .. eewo t 9 6 99 93 99 
Facing Stocks .... 212 0 i n T 
Shi E 2-358: E ', ’ 
lettons .......... t 8 0 ri at railway depôt. 
Br Wire Cue 1 e o ” n” ” 
est Farebam 3 o ts ”» ” 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing. 5 5 o t n ” 
Best Blue Pressed 1 
Sta o 4 6 6: $s Yo 
Do., Bullnose .... 4 10 0 7) rT) » 
Stent DCE 
ite Bric eooo 4 5 6 os 93 %” 
Gratkp BRIERS 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers...... £3 © © T ” n 
Headers ........ 12 0 0 ” s n 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ...... 17 O O n ” ry) 
Double Stretchers 19 o o is 1 99 
Double Headers... 1 o o oe ” 9 
One Side and two 
Ends .......... 19 O O ” 9 ji 
Two Sides and one 
End eppo e eooo 20 (0) (e) 99 99 99 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Squints Se ee a 20 0 O ” ” ry) 
Best Dipped Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
Quine Bulle æ. 12 O 0 ” ” 9 
uoi ullnose, 
aod Plats a 14 0 0 ” 1 ” 
Double Stretchers 15 o o ” ” n 
Double Headers.. 14 O O ” ” (X) 
One Side and two 
Ends .......+ I5 0 O rr] 99 ” 
Two Sides and one 
End ...... ... I5 o T ” n 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Squints........ 14 0 O ” ” os 


<4 
Seconds Quality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 2 0 0 i less than best. 


Thames and Pit Sand ........ 7 3 per delivered. 
Thames Ballast ...... acres 6O — 7 
Best Portland Cement ........ 32 o per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 o ,, PR 
Nots.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime............ 118. od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 26s, 6d, per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 
s. d. 
aaae in blocks .... 1 1r per ft. cube, deld. rly. depôt. 
7 sooo I 7 ? 
Farleigh Down Bath ..1 8 39), 4 
Reer in blocks .... r 6 Ji s 
Grinshill E) P e...» I 10 93 33 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 ši re 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 m P 
Red Corsehil! i 2 5 n ” 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 3 jj j 
Red Mansfield ' 2 4 99 oe 
Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 ii n 


Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes s.d. 
(under 40 ft. sup) 2 8 per ft. super. 


i at rly. depôt. 
n 99 6 in, Rubbed Ditto. e 3 (°) n ” 
” » 3 in. sawn both sides 

slabs (random sizes) 3 ïs Ti 


I 
’ u 2 in. self-faced Ditto o 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 


” » 6in. sawn both 


9 7 ” 
3 her t. cube. 
eld. rly. depdt. 


sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
, deld. rly. depôt. 
n ” » 3w% do. x 2$ » ” 
SLATES. 
in, in. £ S. d. 
20X 10 best blue Bangor..12 o oper 1000 of 1200atry.dep. 
” seconds ,, 11 10 0 is ” 
16X 8 best T) 6 I5 90 s ” 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 
doc .. . II 50 is T 
16X8 best bluePortmadoc 6 o o ‘i os 
20X10 best Eureka un- ý 
fading green.... 12 2 6 ” » 
16x 8 j ie 7 50 s ” 
20X10 permanent green 10 5 o n ” 
76X8 n (7) 5 17 6 n 3) 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continséd). 


TILES. METALS. l 
ora Bele S. d. a fu ae Í Pèr ton, eee 
t plain roofing tiles..41 6 per 1,c00, at rly. depdt. N ; s. d. 5. 
Hip and valley Sieg. oe ? 3 a doe : Staffordshire “Marked Bars" .. 1010 0 >» . : 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 48 6 per 1,000 ji si Mild Steel Bar§...,...ssceeenee G Oo gr. J 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. ïi s Hoop Iron, basis price....+.4.44 3 2 o 915 o 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or » 9 Galvanised....,..,.. 2 o So e 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 “A i (* And upwards, according to SizZé and gauge.) 
Do. ornamental Do. .... Oy er Sheet Iron, Black.— 
Hip tiles ouennn.. 4 o per doz : 4 Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 10 0 Ò <3 ¢ ? 
Valley tiles .......... 39 » a ” op C024 Q...0cc0050 IE O GO 6 « 8 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- ” 1» €026g......... 1210 O et Nae 8 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,000 eT Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
Hip tiles A sicivenedce seas 4 «1 per doz w nary quality.— 
Valley tiles............ 28 4 eS ee Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. tO 20g... .cccccvecceeee 12 TO 0O © r» 
WOOD. n n = G. and 24g. 13 0 0 + e« *s 
, 20 Zuo. e rece toeo oO o - - a 
BUILDING MORRER ee E E Sheet iron, Galvanised, flat, best j 
Deals: best 3 in. by zı in. and 4in. £ s. d s. aa oe ‘eed 6 
by gin. and 11 in.............. 1410 0 16 0o o y so ede 12 0 oe a 
Deals: best 3 by 9.......2e0..0e- 13 10 0 150o “u 1? Ae 24 8. 7 OTO ees 
Battens : best 24 in. by 7 in. and 8 in., Calvari Ccrcieaic Eee 19:0, SOL oe e 
and 3j in. by 7 in. and 8in...... 10 10 Iz 10 0 Ordinary sizes a to8 ft So 
Battens : best 24 by 6 and zby 6 .. o ro o less than epee d Be Ae OO Or. Se a 
7 in. and 8 in. mi ne SE s and 34 g. i K P a 8 
Deals : seconds .........5+ melee sie t o olessthanbest i ' ch to fk ais 
Battens: seconds ..... .eesseesee. O10 Onyo pest Bolt Stee Short, on aft. 
2 in. by ar eer in. we n . 810 0 g10 o a iste” 8. waa 
-in by 4%in. and 2 in bysin .. 8 0 o o o sy ae 
Foreign Sawn Boards— > , n ar 3 and 24 g. 5 à e.a 
Py . , 99 e eeotsvtoe s - a 
rin. by 13 1D. by 14 in. ectcecece o 10 o oe ae Cut nals, 3 in, to 6 in. ee 910 o lo o o 
3 IDS 44 cbeek as eerie kee E t 606 9 (Under a usual trade catras.) 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specifica- LEAD, &c. : 
seas no eee et faseat res 410 0 500 P oie London, | 
CONUS? us cee ovede ET A 450 4100 = : e s. d. 
Small timber (8 in. to r0 in.) .... 312 6 315 o HERD Sneen English, 3 lbs. & up. 14 § 0 ... 
Swedish balks........ re ean 21§ © 30900 Solr pi, E tee” seses eirt 413 O + a 6 
Pitch-pine timber Go (C)eciesecice: G10: 0% “ator D ie sey gre vite em ernes 7 § 9 + « « 
, oINERS' Woop. At per standard. Vieille Mont 
White Sea: First yellow deals, Silesian ontagne.. ese. e+e ton 2410 0 . « «4 
3 in. by tr in. .... wie ats Raia ... 2 0 © 2300 Con E al Ras ie ail see 24 0 6 . a 
in. DY gih. ssessscssessoewi Jo 0 0 21 0 0 
attens, 24 in. and 3in.by7in. 16 to o 18 o o Strong Sheet............perlb, orð «4 «4 « 
Second yellow deals,3in. byrrin. 18 o o 20 0 o Cont nails. Pie Pee aera ” O I 34 © o 
53 " 3 in. by gin. 1610 o 1810 0 rte Ai a ae eae L o 1 I -< o a 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by Jin. 13 o o 14 0 o Sti Sheet 
Tan yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. Thine See seedet. p j : m ©. a 
and 9 in, 20... ce eee wees eeeens 140 0 1§10 Of pi AT a i Seea ae a ee 
Battens, 24 in. and 3in. byzin. 11 10 o 1210 o ees angots genie 1 O I3} >e a « 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. Ti RF MDE Pesene g eo o Oh ... 
YILIM. .esaesoessooeo eres. 20 00 23 00 PE SA ERS R Cer n oo 8 se s 
Do. 3in. by gin. ............ 17 0 0 18 0 oO OW ERS: ere reser sees 48 OOQ a a « 
Battens.... .......seeceeeeeeees I3 O 0 14400 
Second, yellow deals, 3 in. by : ENGEISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 
II Wiese cccnsee sews was 15 o o 1610 o | 15 OZ. thirds ..... noie cevoccccees 20d, per ft. i 
Do. 3 in. by gin. ......56.... I3 IO O 1410 0 py COUTTS. Viscecse ss eecasie lee a oe delivered, 
Battens............6- ssec. IX OO 12 00 21 OZ. thirds .......cccsccecsecceee 340. ,, 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 9? fourths... sce. ceeesecseeees.. at ji as 
Serer errr 1210 © 1310 o | 260z. thirds ...........60. 0-0. eg, r 
Do. 3in. by gin. .....-....- » 1200 1300 y fourths “Gens eeot aia. ps M he $ 
Battens...........00 sabitemus s . 1000 1 0 o [3202 thirds. oe a n, § 
White Sea and Petersburg :— E e a E gh n 
First white deals, 3 in. by Irin. 14 0 © 1500 Fluted shee WIE a AREK Aa yud. n y 
31in. by ging 13 o 0 14 0o o EEE . 4d. 
Battens....... ea AE OS aO } Hartley’s Re .ed Plate .......206 ad. = A 
Second white deals 3 in. by rrin. 13 0 o 14 0 @ 6 n ” 12 eee ..... ahd, z A 
9 ” n in. by gin, 12 O O 1300 9 ” 99 Serre 241. ie 
ere ale” ttens......6 9 10 o 1010 c á 
itch-pine : deals ....... Tres . 1400 18 o o 
Under 2 in. thick extra ........ 010 0 z1 o o | Raw Linseed Oil in Elms &c. Ai £s. d. 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 32 o o 3310 o is jò in barrels .......... per gaion o 2 9 
Broads (12 in. and up)........ 2 o o more. : js g in drums .......... n © 210 
Oddments ........s:+ssseee. 22 0 0 24 0 o | Boiled ,, n dinpipes ooe H o 30 
Seconds, regular sizes ...... .... 24 10 0 2610 0 ae A ie O 21 
Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 20 0 0 2200 si i i in drums RRDA TAES r2 Sae 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. o 36 o 4 6 Turpentine a barrels Sese eeeeee 35 o 3 2 
Danzig and oam Oak Logs— ” "in drums ooa oo” : A 
eenoeerece Pt. ee eee 38 
eel {s ai t. b ARS : 7 ; 3 3 2 pears pata English White Lead perton 21 o o 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft cube.. o 5 0 o § € | Best Linsecd Ol Puy percwt. o 8 6 
r . sup. 
Yach N E ce 6 A 7} ö & 8 Stockholm Tar .......cccccesccccccce per barrel I 12 o 
in. do. do. sisa s a 
Dy Mahogany— pe a VARNISHES, &c. 
Mondurás; Tabasco; per ft. sup. Per gallon. 
as inch Sessa diet was aneae os o o ; ; y y s. d 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as aisle ee DER Psae Copal somm for outside work .. A 16 6 
r aA E one E ae E Bert 4 ane dir arnish for outside work .. r o o 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. Best H 10 k Vanni Me! nish for outside work 016 o 
as inch ........ a Eees o oio o12o0 Bat Ext H; d Chur for inside work., e.. 0106 
Teak, per load ......sessesseecns 16 o o 20 00 bets oe ard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
American Whitewood Planks— Fin oI d Copal Varnich tor ote eee e eens . O10 6 
Per ft. cube... cc cc cee eens ° 30 o 36 Best Har d Coral ve for inside work...... 016 o 
Prepared Flooring— Per square. Boa Har d opal Varnish for inside work...... 1 o o 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and Ex Pal n nage Varnish for inside work.. .. 016 o 
E T E A esac aptnee se o3 o o6 6 Sa Oaa e a asa aes rere re - O12 0 
1 in. by 7 !a. yellow, planed and Ba lack J OIG SIZE we eee eee cece cece useces ©10 6 
matched e... uenis eoero 013 6 6.49 6 sik er ee AR ery Waa wd Se eaters o 16 o 
1] in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and Br anc k Rin tain ........ cette eee, .. 090 
matched ....ssssesereesese.. o5 o I o o Berlin Bl oc Steer eee ssccrcesccsccccoeses, OB 6 
i 6 in. at ba: per square ee than 7 in, acting. a ae Coven ceccesecccs ....o Oo 16 o 
in. in. white ane an i ee 
; Teh A O11 o on 6 Best French and Brush Polish ..........0..... ote ss 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and —————————— 
} mates oe eoece lah edi ee O 1I 6 oO 13 6 ee Se 
1} in. 7 in. white, planed an 
matched .-....-. o Ce TE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. mY ee eponsibility of signed articles, letters, 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. authorse Af meetings rests, of course, with the 
In Lo i Wi und. 
TLSE n, | eagan tate to return rected comm 
s. d. s. d. Letters or communicati ° 
Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 6 2 6 7 2 6 which have been duplicated: Gee mete news reins 
Compound Quar Poa ner 717 6 817 6 PAOTRED, J are NO 
Angles, Tees an nnels, ordi- _We are compelled to decli ee 
nary sections .........06. : én ene 717 6 817 6 giving RRA cc'ine pointing out books and 
Flitch Plates ........-00. seeeese 8 5 o 8315 o „Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 


Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 


iven subject to the approval of ` ` 
including ordinary patterns .... 70 0 800 b P of the article, when written, 


y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it i 
) ect i 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a prose of a 


METALS. in type does not necessarily j i 
Š $ impl 
Per ton, in London. | All communications eak ik S i 
LRON— £ s d. £ s.d. | matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR | sts 
Common Bars..... sesesseoneees 8 O © Bro o | relating to advertisements and other exclusively b, those 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good matters should be addressed to THE PUBL ve P4 business 
merchant quality .....6+.+++. 810 9 9 o o | motto the Editor SHER, and 
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{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than ro a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
tool., “ie in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BRENTWOOD.—For repairs to the Spread Eagle, 
Brentwood. Messrs. Foulsham & Herbert iches, archi- 
tects, 2 Crooked-lane, London, E.C., and Bromley-by- 
Bow, É. :— 

T, Bruty? sisses. TEA R 5 DFAT CRE £286 


— 


LONDON.—For additions to stabling, Streatham Com- 


mon, S.W. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked- 
lane, King William-street, E.C. :— 

Courtney & Fairbairn £549 | Smith & Sons, Ltd. .. £489 
W. Mason ..---++++s 49s | Candler & Sons* .... 469 


nl 


LONDON.—For internal decorations to a house, 
Streatham Common, S.W. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 
3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, E.C. 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. .. £668 | Maple & Co., Ltd.” .. £565 
Candler & Sons 647 


— 


LONDON.-—For the erection of stabling, Wanstead, 


N.E. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, 
King William-street, E.C.:— 

Osborn & Sons ..-+>- £729 | Battley, Sons, & 

W, Mundy «-«.+--+++ 702 Holness*® ...,.++++ £635 
C. J. Sherwood ..--- 691 


e 


| E. Wilson 


THE BUILDER. 


LONDONDERRY.—For the erection of (1) villa resi- 
dence and (2) pair of semi-detached villas, Clooney Park, 
for Mr. J. A. Hamilton, solicitor, Derry. Mr. R. Eccles 
Buchanan, C.E., Castle-street, Londonderry :— 


Villa. Semi-detached. 
. A. Fultoli...» sps essees H1j260 $2,000 
hannon & Routledge .... 1,959 1,700 
Smyth Bros...-...++++s++¢ 1,100 1,580 
Robt. Colhoun, Strand* .. 1,050 1,500 


a ae 


SEACROFT.—For infectious diseases hospital, for the 
City of Leeds. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, architect, 54, Bedford- 
uare, London :— 
William Airey.... £239,423 | Armitage & Hodg- 
Roper & Sons .... 2375233 | _ SOM see+seu- wees £221,392 
Shillitoe & Sons.. 237,000 | Nicholson & Son.. 211,992 
Obank & Sons.... 234,601 | Arnold & Son*.... 198,500 
[Separate tenders were received for letting the work to 
the different trades, but the total of the lowest of all these 
was £223,591.) 


—————— 


WALTON.—For drainage work, Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey. Messrs. Foulsham & Herbert Riches, surveyors, 
ne King William-street, London, E.C., and 

romley-by-Bow, E. :— 

E. J. Ingram...... £198 o) Gaze & Sons ...... £167 o 
B. Ingram & Co... 175 o| Luker& Son*,.... 149 10 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For forming new roads and 
construction of sewers and water drains on the Thorpe 
Hall Estate, for Mr. C. J. Geary. Mr. F. Selby, sur- 


veyor, 44, Chancery-lane :— 
i G. Wilson ........ £918 © 


995 © : 
949 15 | A. W. Porter® .... 868 o 


W. & C. French .. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
"THE BUILDER "(Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT trom 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lti 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


METCHIM & 
NQUANTITY L & SON {or.okononer, 


a 
t 


[MARCH 15, 1902. 


IE 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH 


FLUATE, for Hardening a7 

» tor , 

and Preserving Building Nare nea 
HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co, and 
The Doulti nea 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London t :—Mr. EB. A, Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 


Asphalte,—The Seyssel Metallic 


and Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H, G 
Poultry, R.C,- TE> best and cheaper aerate 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 


ranaries; tun-rooms, and 


ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Asphalte 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 


Bills of Quantities, &, 
4 & 5, East Harding-st,, Fetter-lane, E.C, 


accurately and with despatch. Wo, iH 


DIARY 
For 1902, price 6d. post 7d. In leather if. Boe 


the Ofice to resents (tambon) PREPAID. To al panteoi 5 
LONDON.—For repairs, &c., to the Joiners’ Arms, Europe, Ámerica, e New . ' China apo J O 
Stratford Messrs. Foulsham & Herbert Riches, eR DRINIER) should Leaps veneer (pore to DOUG j 
architects 3, Crooked-lane, E.C., and Bromley-by-Bow, BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C to the publisher of " THE Of 
— SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS every description and in any — 
F. F & T.J. Walker fass ABa io isascsovcsss £207 prepayiag at the Publishing Office, 18. per hiera: ty kind of Wood. be 
‘ T S0aEMy seceree” num or 45. - uarter (13 num can ensure i 
receiving ‘' The Raider," by F Morn . a Posi. CHAS. E. ORFEUR, as 


COLNE BANK WORK $ 


COLCHESs 
Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colch 


LONDON.—For repairs at the Albion, Stratford, E. Telephone: 0198. 


Messrs. Foulsham & _Herbert Riches, architects, 3, i" 

Crooked-lane, King William-street, E.C., and Bromley- — 

peer Į |ASPHALTE n 

A. Webb sorori £305 |E ERTO. Walkers 287 ' | 

T. Osborn & Sons .--- 32715. t. tT: J. 5 5 i p j 
or Horizontal & Vertioal Damp Courses, 


—— 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


‘Penrhyn - Bangor, 


For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 
$ 


_—For the erection of new banking premises 
sete. vane of Pall-mall and Waterloo-place, S.W. (site 
of the Old Wanderers’ Club), for Sir , any Saan 
King, M.P. Mr. A. E. Thompson, architect, Leadenhall 
Bui dings, E.C.:— 

Foster & Dicksee ..£27,777 | Maple & Go; sè 
Holloway Bres..... 27,209 T armichael...... 
Simpson & Son ..-- Patman & 


Special attention ls given to the above by 
W. Downs ..-.--++ Fotheringham* .. Oakeley = Portmadoc, 


THE 
a i And every other description of Slates, except American, rene Annalie 


Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station, "| 


NOWELL & CO. REDsanpracepNIBBED|aw. ener l 
BDO & CONTRACTORS. ROOFING TILES H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, ite, 


Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. ALWAYS in STOCK 


.. oe 22,924 
22,280 
24,657 


23,243 21,963 


For estimates, quotations, and all Information, apply 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire Gi A opera: 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and RST T at the Offices of the Company, | 

i ces, &c., to ) 
ESTIMATES O ais OP ROAD BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, ý, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
MAKING. BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, Ð, CANNON STREET, E.C: 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
particulars on application. CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 
LONDON : 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, SE. 


RPOOL : GLA : : | 
6 Bre GARDEN, 47 and 49, "aye ths ACI ASHTON G BRISTO L i NATION 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 
One of the Doors of the Cathedral of St. Sauveur at Aix (Provence)... ...-seesssceeccees ...- Measured and Drawn by Mr. c. Wontner Smith. ' 

Trowel Used by the King in Laying Foundation-Stone of Naval College, Dartmouth . a Rank: seeeseeeeese From Photographs. 

Design for Wall Decoration of a Bath-room ..... PAES NN ae ee Na re a E E eae Sg Mia aigtiagal aug abi ie Swe wee By Mr. C. H. Temple. 

Residences, Weetwood, near Leeds... 2... cece cc cece cst cece cece cence steers seen cece ence se seee anes Mr. W. H. Thorp, F.R.I.B.A., architect. 

g SAREE LAAST e eooo Geene td otoo Ltt spgaesseosee 7 
Additions to «s Bishopsford,” Mitcham *®CeeetOtCeoeseeeseseavneeeaves ese @eenaeta sess eee Qe oe rete ree ee peesseaseese oe Mr. Halsey Ric uy do, architect. 
New Building for Children’s Infirmary, Liverpool OPO nerevretHoeeeseaSsevreeseeSSaesevaeseaeseseFeocogseane Messrs, Haigh & Thompson, architects. 
Blocks in Text. os 
A Piece of Ir:cery ii Brickwork ecccsccccccscccscccssere besos-sosssscsooso.eco Page 770 | Illustrations to Student s Colum ..scccccecsccvsecsccs Ate eeeseeccccecsecce Page 295 
CONTENTS. n 
: ~~ ' Obituary ~eecsoseeovenoooesopoocootetsooonosasonooos (EKKEKXEKELJ 
LACIE secscosooosopeosScacoosocacoosoosnesooooss 279 | Illustrations ; 
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Rea Electric Illumimation ...ccecceere eee weccecces “286 Residences, Weetwood, near Leeds .....0c005  cuccccesesse , Capital and Labour Gessiewsbeecses 506 sigan Geesien sows ve 298 
Carpenters’ Hall Lectures ....cccccscsecessesecceee Senne ube 2&6 | Additions to “Bishopsford".......ccccceccseccscccecesseece Legal :— 
The Architectural Association Spring Visits .........c.ccccsee 287 Liverpool Infirmary for Children ...... .c.ccosccese seveso sis The London Building Act ccccnccccccccsces osasoosseocososo . 38 
The Architectural Association Discussion Section .........000 287 | Books:—Rev. R M, Serjeantson’s ‘‘ A History of the Church Action by an Architect ..... ere serrerererenaeeceeeerereee 298 
Magnetism in Transitu........ GS Sb wes ness Sos ce E ered 288 of All Saints, Northampton”: ‘Proceedings of ths Incor- Action against toe Finchley Urban District Council ........ 299 
Architectural Societies ...... EE E ee bo tva een bes seas eeawes 288 | porated Association of Municipal and County Engineers’ ; Important Building Case in the Court of Appeal ..... a.e « 299 
The London County Council...scosescece (ces Ssnsiseecesseee cs 289 | H. Joshua Phillips's “Engineering Chem stry ; A Practical Workmen's Compensation ACt.....ccccccacccceccccocesses ee 300 
A Piece of Tracery in Brickwork... cscccccccccccscssccescoce 290| Treatise for the use of Analytical Chemists, Engineers, Recent Patents ........ vececee Ove cececs ceccnccccceccce eccccsece JOL 
Competitions ..ccccrecccscccrevcvccencccvcccscscessccsncscncses 290 Ironmasters, Ironfounders, Students, and Others"; “ The Moetings. ss cssssocesosesssscasscescsesansssess sssi csosoooo æ gor 
Bogineering Societies .......ssovsnosssseososssosoesseseeon see 990) Municipal Year Book of the United Kingdom for 1902” Some Recent Sales of Property..ecscccsccccceccncccccccsccce eo 302 
Trade Catalogues ..ccsccsscccccccccctevccvcccccsccucccssccens 291 “The Land and House Property Year Book for 1901” : Prices Current of Materials.. ... eneessereooseeone POE oo 308 
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Building Contracts perly drawn it is stipulated that extras|that form’’ We then turn to p. 194, where 


IKE most maxims, 
that of Pope that 
“A little learning 
is a dangerous 
thing” contains 
about an equal 
amount of truth 
and error. For 
every builder and 
architect who has 

anything like a real business to conduct 
must have some acquaintance with legal 
principles in regard to those questions of law 
which are concerned with building contracts. 
The architect especially must know, not 
only what are his own rights and ‘duties, but 
also those of the contractor in relation to the 
building owner. At. the same time, while 
each of these persons, architect or contractor, 
should know certain general principles, there 
is nothing more dangerous than for him to 
enter into legal details which should be kept 
entirely to lawyers. It is unfortunate, 
perhaps, that the nature of building contracts 
enables the law {which affects them to be 
connected in a somewhat systematic manner 
with thegeneral course of a building con- 
tract, 

Speaking broadly, there is first of all the 
engagement of the farchitect by the building 
owner. There¥then [follows the arrange- 
ment of the contract between the latter and 
the contractor; the carrying out of this 
engagement ; the [termination of it by the 
architect's final certificate; and sometimes, 
unfortunately, a dispute which is concluded 
by an arbitration or action at law, and the 
inevitable bill of costs. Unquestionably a 
great many disputes in regard to building 
contracts would be avoided if the legal 
position of the parties was constantly borne 
in mind, especially by the contractor and 
architect. In every contract which is pro- 


* “ Conditions of Contract Relating to Building Works.” 
By Frank W. Macey, Architect. Revised as to the 
strictly legal matter by B. T. Leverson, Barrister. 
London: Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., and B. T. Batsford. 
31902. 


shall be ordered in writing, and that they 
shall not be paid for unless this condition 
is complied witb. Of course, as we 
all know, the final certificate of the 
architect can waive this condition, and 
consequently many builders are satisfied 
to execute extras under a verbal order, 
trusting to the important final certificate. If, 
however, from any cause whatever the 
architect refuses to sanction these illegal 
extras, as they may be called, by his final 
certificate, there is almost certain to be a 
dispute, and, perhaps, litigation. It is for 
this reason that Mr. Macey’s work is of con- 
siderable value, because it is one which 
essentially appeals to the practical man. 
Shortly stated, it consists of conditions of 
contract, among which are interspersed 
legal and practical remarks with reference 
to a preliminary table of legal cases and 
general notes. This table is alphabetical in 
form, but it is somewhat larger than is 
necessary, since it appears to contain some 
cases which hardly fall within the scope of 
the work; for example, that of Lemmon v. 
Webb, in which it was decided that if the 
branches of trees from adjoining land over- 
hang.a man’s property he can cut them off. 
Nor are the:‘references to the Workmen's 
Compensation Act necessary. 

There is also a tendency to state legal 
propositions too shortly ; for example, when 
it is stated that no action lies against an 
arbitrator for negligence, the reader ought to 
know that it is because he is acting in a 
judicial capacity. Subject, however, to this 
criticism, the book 1s ably and ingeniously 
compiled. One could have wished that as 
regards the relations of the building owner 
and contractor the part relating to tender had 
come first. It falls, however, under Clause 
4 of the contract. As it is, the following 
clause is printed :—" The contractor shall 
make his tender for carrying out the works 
by filling up the form of ‘tender annexed at 
the end of specification, and such form is not 
to be detached, and no tender of the con- 
tractors will be considered other than on 


we find the form of tender, and in regard to 
this it is pointed out that a tender may be 
withdrawn any time before acceptance, and 
that the acceptance of a tender by a corpora- 
tion must as a general rule be under seal, 
This necéssity for having all contracts with 
corporations under seal is one of the most 
important points for a builder to bear in 
mind, since innumerable . disputes have 
arisen from the want of this formality. We 
are surprised not to find some of the 
numerous cases which have been decided to 
this effect in the table of cases. _ 

There is no more important point in regard 
to building contracts than that which con- 
cerns the taking out of quantities; and un- 
questionably an architect should, if possible, 
employ a surveyor for this purpose. There 
ig no doubt that an architect has an implied 
authority to employ a surveyor to take out 
the quantities. It is equally clear, however, 
that an architect is not prohibited by law 
from taking out the quantities himself—this 
was a point decided in the case ot Foreshaw 
v. Lord Waterpark, reported in the Buzlder 
on June 23, 1900, as well as in the more 
important case of Restell v. Nye, decided 
in the following year by a Divisional court, 
but in that case the judge pointed out that 
the employer should be informed that the 
architect himself is about to take out the 
quantities. “It is safer and wiser,” says 
Mr. Macey, “for the architect, whether 
taking out the quantities himself, or when 
employing a quantity surveyor to do so, to 
intorm the employer of his proposed action 
in the matter.” 

There are so many points in the sequence 
of events between the beginning and the 
end of a building contract that it would be 
impossible to do more than note one or two. 
Of these, whether from a legal or a practical 
point of view, none is of more importance 
than the date of completion of the work or 
the question of damages which result from 
its non-completion. This matter falls under 
No. 42 of Mr. Macey’s conditions, but we 
think he would have done better in his 
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precedent to have omitted the preliminary 
Words as to the date of the commencement 
of the work. There may be plenty of 
good reasons why a contractor should 


postpone the commencement of the busi- mu 


ness, and it is the completion which is 
the essential point. Mr. Macey suggests 
the words “within twelve calendar months, 
or bya specific time from date of signing 
contract,” but the great point is that the 
contractor shall from the very beginning have 
the exact day of the morth by which the 
work is to be completed fixed in his mind. 
On this point the writer, we think, might 
have been more emphatic. He does not 
refer to the leading case of Jones v. St. 
John’s College, Oxford, in which it was 
decided that if a contractor agrees to com- 
plete by a fixed date, and it is physically 
impossible for him to do so, not on account 
of any unforeseen circumstances, but in the 
ordinary course of events, he is still liable for 
damages for breach of contract. This is the 
decision which, above all others, should be 
present to a contractor's mind, since in the 
stress of competition he is always inclined to 
give himself too short a time, and, in some 
cases, to trust to luck that he will finish the 
work by the agreed date. Mr. Macey refers 
to the case of Dodd v. Churton, decided in 
1897, which is a complement to the case 
already mentioned, in which it was decided 
that if extra work was ordered, and by it the 
contractor was prevented from completing 
the contract in the specified time, the penalty 
cannot be enforced if such extra work is not 
specifically agreed to be done by such date. 
The following paragraph Mr. Macey says is 
often embodied in the date of completion 
clause :—“ It shall be distinctly understood 
that as time is an important element in the 
contract, time shall be of the essence of the 
contract.” The more simply a contract is 
worded, however, the better, and the chief 
point under this particular head igs simply to 
have a date inserted which shall give a 
reasonable time for the completion of the 
contract, and by which the contractor shall 
from the very beginning shall determine to 
abide. 

An interesting practical point, upon which, 
no doubt, a good many of our readers hold 
different opinions, is in regard to the clerk 
of the works, “The employment,” Says Mr. 
Macey, “of a clerk of works is not always a 
satisfactory matter. The clerk of works 
occupies a very difficult position. Hereto- 
fore he has always been an educated man, 
and unless the architect has sufficient work 
to assure him a permanent appointment, he 
cannot always be depended upon. By far 
the better plan to adopt is for the employer 
to allow the architect some additional fee for 
extra superintendence. The architect can 
then arrange with one of his assistants, with 
whom he is always in touch, to give modre 
attention to the superintendence of the 
work than would otherwise be afforded,” 
Opinions are sure to differ upon this point, 
because so much depends upon the ability 
and integrity of the clerk of the works, and 
men are prone to decide upon the capacity 
of a class by the particular capacity of one 
or two individuals with whom they have 
been brought into contact. The question of 
the employment of a clerk of the works, and 
of the date of the completion of a contract, 
illustrate, however, the large number of im- 
portant and suggestive points which a 
perusal of Mr. Macey’s work raises, 
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little doubt that coal gas can be simi 
treated. If, moreover, the supply of high. 
pressure gas necessitated the abandonen 
of all the cheap defective brackets and 
pendants now in use, and the introduction 
of gas-tight pipes and fittings, a notable 
achievement would have been effected, 
With high-pressure gas it is not only 
possible to obtain’more powerful lamps, but 
the intensity of light obtained per unit ot 
gas consumed is also increased. The 
following table shows the average candle- 
power per cubic foot of gas consumed ‘per 
hour obtained by the use of different 
descriptions of gas{burners :— 


HIGH-POWER GAS LAMPS AND 
THEIR COST. 

OR several years gas engineers 
have been endeavouring to devise 
an incandescent gas lamp suitable 
for the lighting of streets and 
industria] works, which`will emit from one 
burner a light intensity equal to that of the 
2,000 candle-power electric arc lamps, and at 
the same time be less costly. This task has 
not yet been fully accomplished, but during 
the last three years the success of the efforts 
made in this direction has been sufficient to 
induce the Corporation of London and the 
controlling authorities in many other towns 


to adopt, in many cases, the incandescent Per Cubic foot 
gas lamp in preference to electric arc lamps. Soal Jel 
This success has been attained by the use| Flat-flame burners.................. 2'5 candles. 
of what is termed ‘the “ high pressure ” claps burners ...........0...0..... 30 » 
egenerative burners ........._. 


system, In this country gas is supplied to 
consumers under a pressure of from 1 to 
4 in. of water. For the high pressure 
system this pressure is increased by a water 
motor or other device to 10 or 12 in, before 
the gas passes to the incandescent burner. 
The effect of increasing the pressure of the 
gas passing into the burner is to increase 
the velocity of the stream of gas passing up 
into the mixing tube of the burner, and this 
increase in velocity causes an increase in the 
proportion of air drawn through the side air- 
holes of the burner, with the result that the 
flame temperature is increased and a more 
powerful light is emitted from the mantle. 
Instead of increasing the pressure of the 
gas, a similar result may be obtained by 
using the gas under the ordinary low pres- 
sure and sending a stream of compressed 
air into the mixing tube, as in the latest 
form of the Scott-Snell lamp. 

The use of a special compressing ap- 
paratus for each lamp is somewhat costly, 
and should be quite unnecessary. The 
term “high pressure” applied to gas supplied 
under a pressure of 10 in. is somewhat mis- 
leading, for a 10-in. pressure is by no means a 
high pressure, and there is no reason why the 
gas companies should not be called upon to 
supply gas under this pressure. Every con- 
sumer can with ease reduce the pressure of 
the gas supplied to him to any desired point 
by means of an inexpensive governor, but 
the apparatus required to increase the 
pressure is more costly and occupies more 
space. The cost of supplying gas under a 
pressure of 10 in. from the gasworks would 
not approach that involved by the use of a 
separate compressing apparatus for each 
lamp, if high-pressure lamps came into 
general use. 

In the United States, illuminating gas has 
for some years been distributed over large 
areas by Mr. F. H. Shelton under a pressure 
of 554 in. of water (20 lbs, per sq. in.) 
without increasing the losg by leakage and 
without perceptibly affecting the quality of 
the gas. It is true that the wrought-iron 
mains have to be of good quality and to be 
connected with great care, but it is quite 
time to adopt a higher standard of sound- 
ness for gas mains in British towns, and if 
American gas engineers can construct mains 
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By supplying gas to the burner under a 
pressure of 10 in., a 300 candle-power light is 
obtained with a consumption of 10 cubic ft. 
of gas per hour. By increasing the pressure 
to 54in., (Mr. Onslow, {of Woolwich, has 
found_that the light may be increased to 450 
candle-power, while the Consumption is in- 
creased, to 15 cubic ft, per hour, It has 
been claimed that as much as forty candles 
per cubic ft, of gas consumed per hour can 
be obtained, but the writers experience: 
indicates that thirty candles per cubic ft, 
is a fair average. 

To enable the gas lamps to bear com- 
parison with the electric arc lamps it is usual 
to place two or three of these high-power 
gas burners in each lantern, or in separate 
lanterns {supported by one column, In 
Ludgate-circus, {London, high-pressure gas 
lamps may be seen side by side with electric 
arc lamps,Zand the gas lamps appear to 
be quite as ‘efficient as the electric lights, 
Here the gas lamps fare usually maintained 
in good working order, and the result is 
very satisfactory; but on the Tower Bridge, 
London Bridge, Southwark Bridge, and 
Blackfriars Bridge the mantles are not 
a.ways kept in proper repair, and it: is 
usually possible to find on these otherwise 
admirably lighted bridges several prominent. 
advertisements of an objectionable feature 
of incandescent gaslighting, i.c., the neces- 
sity of giving the mantles constant attention.. 
Although mantles of unusual strength are 
manufactured for high-pressure lighting, they 
are very liable to break or get out of. 
position. 

In a paper recently communicated by Mr. 
Nasmith to the Manchester Association of 
Engineers reference is made to the Report 
of Mr. Newbigging to the Manchester 
Corporation upon a trial made with thirty-five: 
lamps supplied with gas compressed by the 
Keith apparatus, The cost of the apparatus, 
connexions, and pipes for installation ot 
thirty-five burners was 155/, os. 2d., while 
for maintenance for 347 hours the installation, 
including 10 per cent. interest on capital, 
the cost was 18% 9s, 2d., the latter sum 
being made up as follows :— 


which remain gas-tight under 554-1n. pres- fad 
sure, British gas engineers ought to be able 

to successfully accomplish distribution under e S E S f i i 
a pressure of 10 in. The Mond Gas Com- Mantles and rods (two mantles al- 

pany is about to distribute Mond gas in lowed for each burner) .......00000 4 7 T 
South Staffordshire under a pressure varying | Extra attendance and glazing ......... I I7 1 
trom 55in. to 194in. in the mains, and if| Interest for one monthat 1o percent, 1 510 
Mond gas can be so distributed, there is £18 9 2 
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The relative cost of the various systems of] Architects and the Builders on this point.|said that the Government was fully alive to 
lighting by gas is stated to be as follows :— | Builders may know that there are some un- | the fact that, sooner or later, the problem 
Cost per hour of | reasonable architects; on the other hand, {must be dealt with by legislation, In his 
maintaining a architects know that there are some dis- Opinion, the question could not be settled 


i fx, “pP. 
Flat flame burners sesseeseeseee. . i ‘73d P | honest builders, who require a very tight |now by what he described as a premature 
Ordinary low-pressure incandes; hand over them. The plain fact is, that|and ill-considered private Bill. Mr. Bryce 
Cent DUTMELS........eeesrererreeees 196d. while the architect used to be master on the | said that the Bill had been brought in by the 
se ney aa eee: rend building works, the builder wants to be|London County Council at the request of 


master now. the great majority of the local authorities 
a interested, who point out that ‘vested inte- 
The Ventilation A FEW days ago there was 4 | rests in electric lighting are being created in 
than roin. In one ot the Arsenal factories, | of the Houses recurrence of the grumble which | their districts every day. The longer legis- 
in which 500 to 600 men are employed, and | ° Parliament. arises from time to time in the lation is delayed the more hopeless will it 
which is well filled with machinery of all] House of Commons in regard to the bad | bpe to geal with the purchase question in the 
descriptions, he has replaced 605 flat flames | ventilation of the House and its accessory | broad way suggested by the President of the 

by 150 incandescent burners supplied with | departments. It is difficult for those who | Board of Trade. 
gas raised to a pressure of 54 in. by means | are not in constant attendance in the House, 
of a rotary blower. The relative results | as the representatives of general newspapers THE Commissioners appointed 
obtained from the two forms of installation | are, to realise how far these complaints are} Royal Commis- , pO ase a h 
sion on Sewage in 1898 to inquire into the 

are stated to be as follows :— 


Mr. A. W. Onslow, of Woolwich Arsenal, 
advocates the use of a much higher pressure 


realy o but ee a ee a Disposa. various methods of sewage- 
pression that some members wou disposal and to report as to what methods 


tos Y ’ 
O va = 2, : : ; ! 
wf] 52 | Zg | 85 EA 9 a a wae at are pA may properly be adopted under different 
gE S% oe ie an open B TASE - . pe ventila. | circumstances, have issued a bulky volume 
z*| g8 2 zo G a aA te Wylie containing the evidence collected between 
—— mM = a a iat let E ee June 22, 1898, and May 22, 1901. Among 
| Cubic the member for Dumbartonshire, who : ; ‘ 
feet. |Candle| s. d. |p ht f d th biect eeen the witnesses whose evidence is here 
Flat flame Aao Gos | 4:235 e7437 8 6} |°TOY8 ee irae ae e P eae reproduced are government officials, doctors 
Incandescent insta Akon 150 | 2,250 |64,950 | 6 rof |occasion, ‘does not, as he reterre of mediciner and of cience. chemists: 


The 6s. 104d iea th ķi ~ cee iene the ere oi gage bacteriologists, engineers, solicitors, members 
e 63, 10hd. quoted as the working cost | whereas the extraction is performed by aj f apota municipal copaon S patens 


of the incandescent installation includes the | fire at the bottom of a great up-cast shaft in beee and othéra: The first and second wit: 
cost of sire ease. ie, oe I ie Victoria powers ss i ire ae nesses were Mr. A. D. Adrian, C.B., Assis- 
incidenta charge. It appears, theretore, t at when necessary ; at all events this was the | ant Secretary of the Local Government 
in this factory a saving of 1s. 8d. per hour in | arrangement when we went over the build- Board, and Mr. A. Murray of the Local 
the cost of lighting has been effected, and at | ing with the clerk of works some years ago, Govern Teni Boar d (Scotland). They were 
the same time the intensity of the light ļ|with the express object of seeing the whole f : 
: 5; ollowed by many well-known experts, In- 
obtained has been increased to nearly nine | system ; we have no reason to suppose that ; i +H 
ons ; ; cluding Sir Edward Frankland, Sir Henry 
times the original candle-power, by the|this system has been discontinued, and we Roscoe, Dr. Rideal, Dr, Percy Frankland 
substitution of high-power incandescent gas | can testify from observation that the extract D w. : Pgs Ad : 
: ‘ r. Woodhead, Dr. Houston, Dr. eney, 
burners for ordinary flat flame burners. current obtained by this means is a very Colonel Ducat, the late Mr. W. Santo 
It is probable that the conditions at Wool- | strong one indeed. We quite agree that the Grip, Mesers 'W D. Scott Moncrieff. R. A. 
wich are more favourable for high pressure | system of admitting air through the floor Tatton Frank Scudder Donald Cimen 
lighting than in many other factories, but it | matting is a bad one to begin with, and that w. J i Dibdin Baldwin Latham, C J 
° ° es bar a . ‘ . 2 . . ’ , ° ° 
is evident that, where proper supervision can it is a a ei aoe 3 ere ahs Whittaker, and others, The report contairs 
be given to the burners, the incandescent | duced. ut it wou e well if mem CTS) ica a record. of visits to Manchester; Leeds, 
system of gas lighting may be successfully | who bring forward resolutions as to the Ripon, and Accrington. The most striking 
introduced into workshops in which ļ|want of ventilation would make themselves feature of the volume is the large amount of 
machinery is employed, and will result in a] properly acquainted with the facts before space devoted to the bacterial treatment 
diminution in the heat evolved, a less they make their complaints. of sewage in tanks, contact-beds, and filters. 
VipAted. SURCSPBELE), BUG AN: “Bppreciable Land treatment and chemical precipitation 
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Blectric Supply moted by the various London 


—— oS aa have evidently determined to make a 
Local Authorities to enable ae 

NOTES. them to purchase electric supply under- thorough examination of the most modern 

methods. That the evidence collected in 


Form of THE Eighteenth Annual Report | takings has passed the second reading, as it 
Building Of the Institute of Builders ļis only right that they should have an oppor- 
Contract. contains some remarks on the | tunity of stating their case to a Committee 
proposed form of conditions of contract|of the House of Commons, It seems 
which was accepted by the Council of the | rather hard that because in London several 
Institute of Architects, as the result of aj electric companies have been empowered to 
joint committee of representatives of the|supply in more than one area and to set up . , 
: f ; RE ; ; ; certain mixtures of sewage and trade refuse 
two Institutes, and rejected (in our opinion | generating stations outside of London that ; ; 
rightly) by the General Meeting of the Insti- | therefore the Act authorising the compulsory|* * °° een swe wi eo! putrely, wai 
tute of Architects, because it included the | purchase of these undertakings is inoperative. wania ne eee aS: E000 acconaing ae 
application of the arbitration clause during |The Bill was the result of a conference ordinary chemical standards, and which 
the progress of the works to the case of|between the London Corporation, the|™sht be discharged into a stream without 
materials condemned by the architect as|County Council, and the various Local teat of crcanng. A. HISANTE, We hope to 
unfit, The demand that an architect is not | Authorities. Its main provisions were, consider the volume of evidence more 
to condemn materials supplied for his build- | first, to enable Local Authorities to| thoroughly in an early issue. 
ing without the builder having the power to | combine for purchase; secondly, to 
call ia a third person to (possibly) reverse | enable the London County Council with| Workatthe WE were agreeably surprised 
the architect's decision, seems to us simply | the consent of the Local Authorities to pur- Pascal last Wednesday to find that no 
preposterous; it is putting the architect | chase; thirdly, to bring undertakings for the} Laboratory. only were the alterations which 
in a position absolutely inconsistent} supply of electricity in bulk within the| had to be done to Bushey House to fit it up 
either with self-respect or with proper] Purchase Acts; and fourthly, to enable the}as a laboratory practically complete, but 
control over the building. The language of | London County Council to supply electricity | that testing work had actually begun. Dr, 
the Institute of Builders’ Report is, we|to local authorities. The London County| Glazebrook and his able staff of assistants 
admit, moderate enough, and those who|Council, in promoting the Bill, merely | deserve every credit for the manner in which 
do not know the facts would hardly|wished to secure for London the rights] the testing-rooms have been fitted up. We 
gather from it what important issues are] enjoyed by other communities. Mr. Gerald | noticed an electric furnace which enabled 
involved in the difference between the Balfour, who spoke strongly against the Bill, | pyrometers to be tested up to, 1,200 deg. 
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this volume is in favour of bacteriolysis is 
proved by the interim Report, based on this 
evidence, and issued last year, in which the 
Commissioners said :—“ We are satisfied that 
it is practicable to produce by artificial pro- 
cesses alone, either from sewage or from 
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Centigrade. The possibility 


opens to manufacturers of being able|cases as expressing the 
to measure accurately very high temperatures | subject 
seems to us to be of great commercial | in the present 
importance. The quality of the work that expressed above 
Dr. Harker has already done in platinum | in construing an 
thermometry is a guarantee of the high- tendency is now to make tenants bear all charge 
class work that will be done in this depart- 
ment. The arrangements of the engineering 
laboratory are very complete, and ‘accurate 
tests on pressure gauges, standard screws, 
&c., which would be quite out of the question 
in ordinary workshops, can be easily made in 
it. The electrical laboratory is fitted up with 
apparatus of the most approved type, and we charges placed on the premises and obliga- 
had set | tions imposed on himself. 
up a Kelvin voltmeter with a mirror reflect- 
ing a spot of light on to a circular scale as a 
It seems to us that this forms an 


were glad to see that Mr, Campbell 


standard. 


almost perfect standard. 


bility and hysteresis. 

hear that later on Dr. 
to take up the 
Standards of light. 
been causing 
electricians. The pentane standard, which 
is the one most generally adopted in this 
country, needs to be used with the greatest 
care, and we have found that the marked 
candle-power of ordinary electric glow lamps 
is, as a rule, something very different from 
their real candle-power. The Standardising 
of glow lamps at Bushey House would be a 
very great help in enabling manulacturers to 
rate their lamps properly, 


vexed question 


THE case of Foulger v, Arding 
(the 7önes, March 1 3, 1902) is 
of general interest to landlords 
and tenants, as it turns on a covenant now 
to be found in nearly all leases, and aboy 
which, in its Varying forms, considerable liti. 
gation has taken place. The covenant 
occurred in a lease which contained no re- 
pairing covenant by either landlord or tenant, 
and was in the following terms :—The lessee 
covenants 


Landlord and 
Tenant. 


whatsoever which now are or at any time hereafter 
during the continuance of the said term hereby 
granted be taxed rated assessed charged or im. 
posed upon or in respect of the said premises or any 
pact thereof or on the landlord tenant or occu- 
pier of the same premises by authority of Parlia- 
ment or otherwise howsoever (landlords’ property 
tax and tithe only excepted).” 


(London) Act, 1891, 


abate a nuisance arising from a defective | t 
privy on the premises, 


covenant this charge would be one to fall on | this 
the landlord. The Divisional Court found | the ether, a 
in favour of the tenant, but the Court of | sent. 


Appeal have now reversed this decision, 
holding the word 
this matter, 


only what the parties could 
Supposed to have contemplate 
purview. Both the Court of Appeal and the | cu 


reasonably be | to 


He has also|within the covenant. 
arranged apparatus for making both elabo- 
rate and simple tests on iron for permea- 
We were glad to/held not “imposed” within the meaning of 
Glazebrook intends | a covenant. 
of |to embrace all rates, duties, 
This question has obligations ; 
considerable trouble amongst | can be seen from the decisions, the following 


a notice had been [case the light waves do not 
served on the landlord requiring him to| follow the curvature of the ball, h 


were shown, and Lord Rayleigh stated some | iron. 


town, then theoretically it woul 
sible to obtain 
secondary circuit 


d as within its the mutual inductio 


law on this| ultra-violet light considerably 
to be very unsatisfactory, and resistanc 


decision the limitation Rayleigh 


seems unsatisfactory to us | concentrated by a quartz len 
absolute covenant. 


when light Was 


S on a piece of 
The | zinc charged with negative electric; 


was rapidly dissipated, 
burdens in respect of the Property they |a thin plate of glass in the Path of the |; ht 
lease ; and from a consideration of the very | effectively Stopped this action, thus Ay 
numerous cases on the point it appears that, | that it was due to the ultra-violet rays, : 
to accomplish this object, in framing this —_ 
covenant care should be taken to observe IN vi 

Licensing of N view of the approaching 


three points:—1. To make the Covenant| ‘cer A 
e pora . 
indemnify the landlord both in respect of Stands” Coronation processions, the 
case of The Westminster Cor. 


If this is not poration v. The London County Cou 

which we reported some time since, shoulg 
have consideration, The question there 
decided is, who is the Proper authority to 
licence temporary stands Or to inflict 
penalties for their erection without such 
licence, since the passing of the London 
Government Act, 1899, which divided the 
administrative County of London into 
Separate boroughs. The Point arose 
in connexion with the stands which 
were erected to view the funeral pro- 
cession of the late Sovereign. Section 5 


neil, 


Gone, certain duties imposed by Municipal 
Authorities as to roads and sewers, which 
form no part of the premises, may not fall 
2. To use wide 
enough words in laying the burden on the 
tenant; for instance, a water rate has been 


3. To use words wide enough 
and statutory 
and for this purpose, as far as 


seem the most comprehensive words : “ rates 


TRN . [Of this Act (in connexion with the 
taxes assessments charges outgoings 1Mposl- | schedule thereto), from a certain day, fixed 
tions duties and statutory obligations, by Order in Council as November 9, 1900, 

— removed certain powers vested in the 
LorD RAYLEIGH gave his fifth | London County Council from that body to 
Lord Rayleizh's 


lecture on “Some Electrical | the Council of each borough. Among the 
Developments” at the Royal | powers so transferred was the power under 
Institution last Saturday. He pointed out | Section 84 of the London Building Act 


Lectures. 


that light was an electrical phenomenon, | such Under this Section the 
The invention of the coherer by Branly Council of the City of Westminster claimed 
enabled us to detect electric waves to great | to be the authority to license certain of these 
distances. He saw no reason for doubting | Structures, whereas the County Council 
Mr. Marconi’s statement that he had|claimed they fell under Sections 82 and 
sent wireless messages across the Atlantic, | 83 of the Act, and that therefore the juris- 
Owing to the curvature of the earth | diction over them was not transferred. The 
there must be a mountain of water | Divisional Court, constituted of three Judges, 
about a hundred miles high above the| has now held such powers in regard to tem- 
Straight line joining the Sending and the | porary structures made of wood only (except 
receiving station. Since Hertzian waves | so far as nails are used in the construction) 
travel in straight lines, and cannot pass/to be transferred to the various Borough 
through a conducting substance like sea- | Councils, The Court, however, gave no 
water, the signals in the ether must be bent | decision on a further point which was raised, 
round so as to keep on the earth’s surface. |as to whether the supervision over these 
It could not be a phenomenon of refraction, | Structures has to be exercised by the district 


and it can only be due to diffraction, Taking | surveyors, or whether such duties under 
the wave length of the Marconi waves to be/ the Act of 1894 still fall on the County 
a thousand feet, he calculated that the case | Council surveyors. 

was analogous to a luminous Spot on a metal 
Under Section 4 of the Public Health| sphere one inch in 


diameter. As in this A CORRESPONDENT sends us a 
appreciably photograph of the house in 
e concluded Pembroke-square where, a few , 
Was a very | days ago, the iron balcony, on which several 
graphy. 1t| persons were Standing, gave way, and the 
t over this|occupants of it fell into the area below 
length | The stone sill, into which we presume the 
as in| lower return rails of the balcony were fixed, 
hold on/appears to have broken right away across 
would be | the whole front of the house, having been 
esonance | very likely cracked by the rusting of the 
The accident raises serious considera- 
theoreti- | tions in regard to the probable danger 
&-current | from insecure balconies during the Corona- 
d a suit-|tion procession this year. Many of these 
ghbouring iron balconies to Ordinary dwelling-houses 
d be pos-!are probably quite insufficient to bear an 
as much work from this unusual crowd of people ; they have in many 
as the station could give | cases been badly fixed to begin with, and 
This is true even when | their condition perhaps has never been 
n between the two cir- lezamned since they were fixed. Unless 
its is almost zero, A Striking experiment | proper precautions are taken we shall be 


4 


Unsafe 
Balconies. 


hat the curvature of the earth 


the first Circuit. 
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hearing of some lamentable accidents from 
the failure of such balconies on houses on 
the line of route of the procession, and on 
those in side streets which abut upon it. It 
is a question whether the District Surveyors 
ought not to have official instructions to 
examine balconies on the line of route. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Harold 
Hughes and Mr, Clarence 
White, jointly, will prepare 
designs for the proposed restoration ol 
Queen Eleanor’s Tower at Conway Castle. 
That tower and King Edward’s Tower form 
two of the eight round towers, each with a 
slender turret or watch-tower, flanking the 
castle main wall, and guarded the grand 
entrance on the north-west side. Conway 
Castle was built in 1284 by Edward L, to 
command the pass from Penmaenmawr, and 
after the designs of, it is supposed, Henry 
de Elreton, ‘“ master-mason” of the contem- 
porary castle at Carnarvon. It stands upon 
a tongue of rock at the south-east apex ol 
the triangle formed by the walls, 1} mile in 
length, encompassing the town. The oblong 
plan, covering an area of 60 yards by 140 
yards, comprises two courts, and an outwork 
at the remoter end by the river-side. The 
great hall, 130 ft. by 30 ft, is lighted with 
six narrow windows opening upon a creek 
from the Conway River, and three, of a later 
date, that look upon the ward. Of the eight 
massive arches which supported the roof, 
four have remained to our time, On the 
east side is a small entrance, well protected, 
and through the rock below are passed, for a 
distance of 50 ft., the chains of the suspen- 
sion bridge constructed in 1822 6 by Telford, 
and on the same principle as that which he 
followed for the bridge across the Menai 
Straits. The Parliamentary forces unde) 
General Mytton captured the castle in 1646 
from Dr. John Williams, Archbishop of York, 
who had garrisoned it for the King. After 
the Kestoration it was granted to Edward, 
Earl of Conway, who dismantled the for- 
tress and shipped all its movable materials 
for the repair of his seat in Ireland. The 
vessels, however, suffered shipwreck ard 
their cargoes were lost. 


Conway 
Castle. 


iie Cadis CUO ee Te ee 
Helen, Bishops- Tristram, K.C., agreed to 
gate Wibin, orant a faculty of the Con- 
sistory Court of London authorising the 
rector and churchwardens of the united 
benefices of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, with 
St. Martin, Outwich, to carry out an im- 
provement in a portion of the churchyard. 
The alteration will consist of the addition 
to the narrow roadway leading southwards 
out of Great.St. Helen’s of an enclosure on 
the south side of the church, in the angle of 
the nave and Holy Ghost Chapel. The 
enclosure has for some while past con- 
stituted a public nuisance in the opinion 
of the district sanitary inspector, being 
made a receptacle tor all kinds of 
rubbish, besides forming an obstacle to the 
turning of vehicular traffic at that spot. The 
Corporation of London have undertaken to 
detray all the charges of the improvement, 
since a sum of only 3,000/. was appropriated 
for restoration and repairs of the fabric after 
the sale of the site and materials of the 
church of St. Martin Outwich, Threadneedle. 
Street, and the union in 1873 of the two 
peas Half of that sum was expended 
a ely ago, when a total amount of 
“S004 was Spent upon the restoration of 


the church and the laying-out of the church- 
yard under the late J. L. Pearson's super- 
intendence. Pearson designed the reredos, 
and various contributions of money ard in 
kind were made by the Merchant Tailors’, 
Mercers’, Grocers’, Skinners’, and other City 
companies and by private individuals, The 
dwarf wall and railings of the enclosure wll 
be replaced with wrought-iron railings to 
protect the buttress and wall of the church 
near the south door, attributed to Inigo 
Jones, of which we published a measured 
drawing by Mr. J. G. P. Meaden, on August 
20, 1898. 


Tia WE hear that Mr. T. G. Jack- 
Parish Church, 800, R.A., has been called in to 
Portsmouth. advise upon the structural 
condition of Portsmouth parish church, and 
to prepare a scheme for the rehabilitation of 
the fabric which is greatly decayed. The 
present cruciform church, originally founded 
in 1173-80 by Richard Toclive, Bishop of 
Winchester, consists of a Transitional 
chancel and transepts, a nave and aisles as 
rebuilt in 1691 in the debased style then in 
vogue, and a western tower surmounted with 
a cupola carrying a vane in the shape of a 
gilded ship, rising to 120 ft., which has formed 
a familiar landmark to many generations of 
seamen. The church has a capacity of 1,000 
sittings, and contains a cenotaph of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham and Lord High 
Admiral, whom Felton stabbed at the Spotted 
Dog, nearly opposite, in the High-street. 
The marriage of Charles II, and Katharine 
of Braganza is recorded in the register. 


Insti ç A CHANGE has been made in 
nsti ute O à 

Painters in the interior arrangement of the 
Water-Colours. ooms of the Institute of 
Water colours, a considerable portion of the 
east room having been thrown into the 
centre room, the north part of the east room 
being partitioned off into a small square 
room. We do rot see any advantage in the 
change for exhibition purposes ; the long 
east room was a particularly good one for 
harging pictures, and in place of it we now 
have a long room running east and west 
with the wall space broken in the centre by 
an ornamental column at each side, on the 
site of the original wall. Architecturally 
the suite of rooms would have a far better 
effect if the thing were done thoroughly and 
the west room also thrown into the centre 
room with decorative columns; we should 
then not have the awkward and unmeaning 
effect of columns projecting into a room in 
the centre of its long side; and as the 
alteration has been made so far we recom- 
mend that it should be completed. The 
best things in the present exhibition are not, 
for the most part, the large and prominent 
works, but the smaller Jandscapes and sea- 
pieces. Various examples of the latter 
class by Mr. John Reid are all admirable for 
colour, lighf, and movement. Mr, David 
Green's “ Returning Fleet” (181) is also a 
good little sea-piece, and his “ Marshlands” 
(257) and ‘' Showery Weather” (304) equally 
good in another way, also “ Back from the 
Fishing Grounds ” (312). Several small 
landscapes by Mr. Weedon, especially 
“ Stormy Weather near Sandwich” (474), 
keep up the traditions of the school of 
David Cox. Mr. John Whites ‘ Sidmouth ” 
and ‘ Branscombe Sea-weeders” (84, 92) 
are coast studies of special effects of light 
and colour. Among the larger landscapes 
those of Mr. Bernard Evans are all powerful 


in effect, in the rather loaded style which he 
ha? evolved for himself; ‘‘ Across Stainbourn 
Moor” (292) has a good deal of the style 
and of the peculiar power also of de Köning. 
Among other landscapes may be mentioned 
Mr. Cotman’s “Late afternoon— Approach 
to Canterbury” (20); Mr. Walter Fcwler's 
“Sunny Days” (157); Mr. Orrock’s “In 
Arundel Park ” (161), the best of his 
exhibits; Mr. F. Walton's “ Anagown, Loch 
Maree” (209); and Mr. Leslie Thomso..’s 
“A Tidal Creek, Isle of Wight ” (232). 
Among figure-subjects—most of which are 
very commonplace—the most roteworthy is 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s scene from the cpening of 
“Henry VI,” where the messenger, a soldier 
in armour, comes in with the bad news from 
France ; this is a fine and remarkable work. 
Mr. Henry Stock has confined himself on 
this occasion to portraits, among which the 
small portrait of “ Lady Penrhyn” (188) is a 
work of great refinement and beauty of 
colour. Mr. Wetherbee gives us in “The 
Sleeping Shepherd” (195) a finely-composed 
idyll of the Golden Age. Among subjects 
into which architecture enters are Mr. 
Fulleylove’s “Temple of Wingless Victory’ 
(149); Mr. Harry Goodwin's “The Statue 
Spires of Milan” (250)—the architectural 
details of the foreground are rather hard and 
deficient in texture ; Mr. Yeend King’s street 
of “Chagford” (350); Mr. Bernard Evans's 
careful and powerful drawing of part of 
Fountains Abbey (455), and Mr. W. Collins's 
“ In Bygone Days,” in which he paints the 
buildings of a monastery with figures of 
monks, but forgets that in the days of the 
monks the buildings were comparatively 
new, not ancient and weather-worn. Painters 
of Mediæval buildings seem unable to realise 
that they were once new, fresh, and sharp 
in their mouldings and details, and not as we 


sce them now. 
——+ 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., on 
Monday evening, Mr. W. Emerson, the 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes having been taken as read, 

The Chairman said he regretted very much 
to have to announce the decease of Sir Richard 
Temple, cne of their hon. members. Sir 
Richard Temple he had known for many years, 
and knew that he took the liveliest interest in 
art and architecture. Sir Richard was a very 
skilled draughtsman, and he (the Chairman) 
remembered many years ago in India, when 
they used to have occasional exhibitions, Sir 
Richard Temple’s water-colour drawings were 
the admiration of all who saw them. Sir 
Richard was an exceedingly successful water- 
colour artist, and he also took considerable 
interest in architecture. He dined at one of 
their annual dinners some time ago, and imme- 
diately after joined the Institute as an Hon. 
Fellow. He was sure they all regretted very 
much to hear of Sir Richard’s decease. 

Mr. Graham said he liad also to announce 
the decease of Mr. Geo. F. Judge, Fellow of 
the Institute, who was a constant attendant for 
many years at their meetings, and was well 
known to many present. He had further to 
announce the death of Mr. W. G. Doolin, of 
Dublin, Fellow, elected 1899. 


The Late Mr. Beutlev and the Royal Gold 
Medal. 


The Chairman said he had at the last meet- 
ing a painful incident to mention in connexion 
with the death of Mr. Bentley, who, had he 
lived, would have been elected the Gold 
Medallist. As his decease happened before he 
was elected, the Council felt that they could not 
proceed to give the gold medal to the members 
cf the family in consideration of his services, 
without reference to the King—for it was the 
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King’s gift. competition. The library will have shelving 


spent in its arrangement and planning, | 
Tsjesty, and, in reply, a letter had been capacity for 2,000,000 volumes, and seems] A great point has been made Of “free č 
recived from Sir Dighton Probyn who said that nearly as perfect a library as possible. Messrs. access fo the books, both Outside and d 
the proposal had received his Majesty's careful Carrere & Hastings, of New York, are the inside the stack, There are Some excellent T! 
Consideration, but that his Majesty, while fuliy | architects. P points in the planning of the building. The F 
appreciating the kindiy feelings which had The State Historica] Library building at arrangements for the openshelf roo 
Prompted the Council of the Institute to make M 


; ms, delivery 
adison, Wis., is an extremely well-planned hail, work delivery Space, and sta 


-rooms are of 
; uilding, and forms an ideal reference library. | very good indeed, and the approach to these P 
vuncil were in any way pledged to award the | It is to house 675,000 volumes Architects, | rooms from the mon, entrance is very direct ih 
medal as proposed, or Unless it could be| Messrs Ferry & Clas, Milwaukee _, | | he cost of the building Was 60,000}, a 
shown that a Case similar in Character had Of University libraries, those of Columbia The Public Library building, Providence U 
occurred before, it would create a dangerous | and New York are particularly worthy of ‘designed by Messrs, Stone, rpenter, & Ne 
Precedent if the medal for the current year attention. They are not unlike in plan, both | Wilson) was completed and opened in March, a 
Were given to the family of the late “Mr in general outline taking the form of a Greek | 1900, The Boston Library, as already stated, 3 
Bentley on the ground that in virtue of that | cross, The great central reading-room—in | from the librarian’s point of view, was hardly 
Rentleman’s great Services to architecture, the one Case octagonal and in the other circular— a success. In the Planning of the Providence m 
uncil would have recommended him for the | is the motive of the design in both buildings. | Library the librarian’s advice was Invited in Hs 
medal had he lived unti| the date of their next Special study-rooms, with their books Stacked | the attempt to solve a problem Which had not ee 
meeting. Therefore, that settled the question, around them, or near them, are an important | been altogether successfuily Coped with. An e 
much as they would have liked to have j feature cf both libraries, and in each are | interesting plan resulted. A serious attempt 2 
honoured Mr Bentley. The Council at their | treated in a ditterent way. The Columbia has been made to meet the new requirements en 
next meeting, would take into consideration University Library is, perhaps, the most monu- | of the “free access” Policy, and to a large ig 
the names of other gentlemen and nominate mental of those yet erected in the States Its | extent it has been successful. The cost of the a 
some one else for the gold medal for this year. magnificent domed reading-room, placed at | building was about 53.0001., and the Shelving ig 
. Idings | 'PE intersection of the arms of the cross, 1S | capacity is for 225,000 volumes, oe 
The Planning of Some Recent Library Buildings octagonal in form, the four sides at the angles} The design for the Washington Public $ 
in the United States, being shorter than the others, and the whole is | Library building was the result of an open i 
Mr. Sidney K, Greenslade then read a Paper | covered by a great dome. The lighting is competition. Ten well-known library archi- z 
on “The Planning of some Recent Library | from four very large segmental windows fol- Í tect3 were invited to compete, each receiving ie 
Buildings in the United States,” of which the lowing the lines of the main arches to the} an honoratium of sol. Other architects were K 
following is an abstract :— sides Architetturally the building is very | also allowed to send in schemes, and the result ma 
In his Opening remarks the author said that | fine, but it is evident that to obtain it utilitarian | was that the plans of Messrs. Ackerman & = 
the development of the library movement in points have been somewhat sacrificed. This Ross, of New York, were Selected (not an ie 
America during the last ten years had been so | applies particularly to the storage of books, | invited firm), The cost was limited to 50,0001. R 
enormous that few buildings erected previous | and the difüculty the staff has in handling | but this was overstepped Considerably, the oe 
1885 would be found to-day suitable for | them. Its total shelving capacity is 1,050,000 | total estimated cost being 70,000 Building 4 
modern requirements. The librarians them. books; the cost was 249,000}. ; architects, Operations were commenced in August, 1900, = 
selves have settled points in the policy of the | Messrs. McKim, Meade, & White, of New] At least two distinct types of town libraries ry 
working of libraries which previously were | York. occur in the libraries illustrated in Division 11 l 
undetermined, and it was the very active! The library of the University of New York | The Atlanta and Davenport represent one and s 
interest of trese men which had so greatly | (also by Messrs, McKim, Meade, & White), the Pawtucket the other. The latter has onl io 
assisted the architects to produce such very | though much smaller than the Columbia a basement and first floor ; the others have an wet 
ne plans. Mr Carnegie's generosity had University Library, is in some ways more | additional floor. At Atlanta the plan 18 more < 
elped forward the movement wonderfully. | compact in plan. Its domed reading-room is compact, and therefore more easily worked as “ai 
ast year alone he Bave more than 2,520,930 circular on plan, and the books are stacked | 4 library than the rather monumental plan at a 
or new buildings, The result was that the round about it and not below, and are gene- Pawtucket. The open-shelf rooms adjoining “Ws 
merican architect had unequalled oppor- į rally more accessible. Its present shelving | the stack-room and either side of the delivery i 
tunities, and was Showing the greatest interest capacity is for 250,000 volumes, Shelf-room space are an excellent feature in the Allanta hea 
in his work. At Present some of the recent for 1,000,000 volumes altogether could be ob- library. The Utica library has not been erected on 
plans seemed as perfect as Possible, yet the | tained by using the large auditorium below | yet. It seems to come midway between the tab 
interest in the subject was SO great that new | the reading-room for stacks. above types. All the important rooms are “jar 
developments were Sure to take place. The library of the Law School at the Univer. placed on the first floor. _ Among points ae 
The author went on to treat of various repre- | sity of Pennsylvania — a remarkably well worthy of note are the position of reference i: 
sentative libraries under the following heads : arranged and convenient Plan — was also Spaces (10 tt. wide) on each floor of the stack- Pi 
(1) Reference Libraries ; (2) University Libra. described. The architects were Messrs. Cope room ; the important position of the children’s- ba 
ries ; (3) Town Libraries (n three divisions) ; | & Stewardson, of Philadelphia. room, which balances the general reading. _ ae 
(4) Branch Librarics ; (5) Small Libraries. The} Town libraries the author dealt with in three | room ; and the Provision for special study- a 
Planning and Beneral arrangements of the | divisions — under Division I. Large Town rooms. Libraries of this size—average cost, ay 
buildings, stack-rooms, furniture, &c., were Libraries, being £rouped the Boston Library, 20,000/. to 50,000/.—are becoming very numer 
described in every detail, and illustrated by | Newark Public Library, Providence Public ous 


plans shown by the lantern. Library, and Washington Public Library. In 
n the first Froup was placed the Library of | each of these buildings the 


Prof 
motive of the Detailed descriptions were given by Mr. ear 
Congress at Washington, by far the largest | design has been a different one. They all, Greenslade of the folowing town libraries in tarts 
library building in the States, being 470 ft. however, evidence the growth of the free | Division lI. :--The Carnegie Library, Atlanta, xt 
long by 340 ft. wide, with four great inner access policy and its great effect upon the plan. Georgia (architects, Messrs. Ackerman & Ross, ron 
Courts, The site wasg acquired in April, 1850, | Not Only is it necessary for the Sencral reading | New York) ; the Carnegie Library, Davenport, berks 
and Messrs, Smithcyer & Pelz’s pians werc | room to have, as in the Bates Hall at Boston, | lowa (architect, Mr. W. A. C. Jackson, New "e 
adopted, but no limit of cost was fixed. By the | the walls shelved tor books of reference tu | York); the Pawtucket Library (architects, n 
Sumner of 1888, Congress, dissatisficd with | the borrower must also be allowed shelves ty Messrs. Crane, Goodhue, & Fergusson, Bos- bree 
Progress made, lodged the entire ccntrol of | sclect from. The excellent plan is adopted at ton) ; and the Public Library, Fall River, Mass. a 
the work, including préparation of new plans, | Newark of placing open shelf-rooms on either (architects, Messrs. Crane, Wentworth, & teri 
in the hands of General Casey, Chief of | side of the delivery hall, where thousands cf Goodhue, Boston), : ae ay 
Engineers of the United States Army. In | books may be stacked. At Providence the The author next discussed the third division a 
March, 1889, Conyı ess enacted that the build. shelves are placed between the entrance hall of town libraries, The effect of the “ free hga 
ing should be erected at a total cost oiland the delivery space—not so Rood a method ; | access ” policy is well illustrated in the three z 
1,300,0001,, including Previous expenditure, | still, the floor area at this point is so ample that | libraries selected as examples, viz. the Car- Ktu! 
ac ording to a plan prepared by General]the whole could be re-arranged with advan- negie Library, East Orange (architects, Messrs. Lisa 
Casey. The p'an was based on that Originally | tage. In Newark the stock-rooms are nearly | Jardyne, Kent, & Jardyne, New York) ; the z 
adopted, and the building, under the neW con. | Isolated—a great advantage should fire occut library at Duluth, Min. (architect, Mr. A. the as 
d.tions, was at Once commenced, and finally | in the main building, Rudolf); and the Public Library, Tacoma, od 
completed in 1597. The Boston Library (Messrs. McKim, Meade, Washington, The tendency to do away with Bic 
The design Tor the New York Public {and White, architects), one of the first great walls and substitute columns with glazed lien 
Library, now being erected, is the result of two monumental libraries (begun in 1888), was | screens between is a failure in all of them. In Mr, ( 
competitions held m 1500 and 1897. In the opened in 1895. Architecturally of very high | the East Orange and the Tacoma libraries the inp! 
limited second competition twelve firms of merit, its plan is not good from the librarian S}use of the radiating Stack, the advantages of the t 
architects were selected from those comp ting | point of view, but the librarians now know Pretty | which were pointed out by the author, is new Beh 
in the preliminary open competition, out of » | well what is wanted, whereas fifteen years ago | for a large buildin : ; : Aer 
total of ecighty-cizbt. Tentative sketches of | they Were doubtful and uncertain. It is, there- he system of branch libraries and stations i 
the plans of each floor were issued with the fore, unfair to criticise the plan of the Boston | is remarkably organised in many of the large uldi 
instructions, The assessors (with those elected Library too hardly, because of the rapid devel. towns, At present few towns have started 1 
by the competing architects) Professor Ware, opments since its creation, Still, there are | with a series of new buildings. Old buildings temp| 
of Columbia University; Dr, Billings, the f many Points in it that are not good, particularly | have Sencrally been converted, such as schools, and 
Librarian; and Mr. Bernard R. Green, of the the position of the fine reference reading-room | c urches, private residences, and shops. The lobe 
Congressional Libra, y finally selected a design | in relation to the stack-room, the cramped posi- | branch library is therefore likely to develop wher 
Which practically acopied the Whole of these | tion of the delivery hall, and the unfortunate | greatly in the near future. It will be most them 
suggestions. THe site allows of an isolated shape and position of the stack-room neces- interesting to watch the work of the advisory à ney 
building with ample space for future extension, | sitating the use of carriers. The building cost board of architects appointed to design the sig 
455 Ít trontape and 452 (t to the sides. The | 473,0007. ; its present shelving capacity is for sixty-five new branch libraries of New York. aali 
cost was not fo exceed 349,000/, without | 750,000 volumes, Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given 1,000,000), to Yank 
fittings, but it is estimated now to come to The Public Library at Newark (designed by | build these branches, and the Board of Library they 
660,00C/, Before describing the plan in detail, | Messrs. Rankin and Kellogg, Philadelphia) was Trustees have just appointed three firms—viz., whic 
Mr. Greenslade referred to some interesting only completed and opened in March, IQOI. It] Messrs, McKim, Meade, & White, Messrs. 
and noteworthy points in the conditions of fis evident that a deal of thou 


Og ( 
ght has been | Carrère & Hastings, and Messrs, Babb, Cook, the } 
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& Willard—to take the entire charge of the 
designing and supervising of these buildings. 
These firms will confer and collaborate in the 
work, 

Up to the present time the planning of the 
branch library has been studied, perhaps, in 
Pittsburg more successfully than in any other 
town in America. There are five branches 
already erected of the seven presented by Mr. 
Carnegie, each on an isolated site (architects, 
Messrs. Alden & Harlow). Details were given 
of the Lawrenceville Branch, opened May, 
1898 ; the West-end Branch, opened January, 
1899 ; the Wylie Avenue Branch, opened June, 
1899 ; the Mount Washington Branch ; and the 
Hazelwood Branch. Itis interesting to note the 
gradual development of the plans. The 
growth of what may be called the “turnstile 
control,” resulting in the abandonment of the 
entrances to the reading-rooms from the deli- 
very hall, as adopted on the first plan, is 
important. The apparent unfitness of the low 
railing separating the reading-room from the 
delivery hall, as adopted in the West-end 
branch, and substituted afterwards by screens 
in the Jater plans, is also worthy of note. 
Although the radial-stack plan is costly to 
build, yet the advantages where a “free 
access ” policy is adopted are very great. 

Finally Mr. Greenslade touched upon small 
libraries. The requirements of these have 
been particularly well studied in the State of 
Massachusetts. Hardly a village or hamlet is 
without one. Many of those around Boston 
are extremely successful. It was here that 
H. H. Richardson erected several of his well- 
known libraries, such as the Ames Library, at 
Easton, and those at Woburn and Quincy. The 
great feature of the plan he generally adopted 
is the alcoved main reading-room, and in these 
alcoves all the books were shelved. This 
method has not been found wholly successful 
from the readers’ point of view, although 
architecturally the general effect of the alcoves 
is good. 

Many of the recently-erected libraries of this 
class have very simple and compact plans. 
The author selected for description the little 
library at Wayland, Mass. (architects, Messrs. 
Cabott, Everett, & Mead, Boston) ; the Russell 
Library, Plymouth, Mass., by the same archi- 
tects; and the library at Weston, extremely 
convenient and well-arranged for its purpose 
(architect, Mr. Jenny, Boston), 

Besides the lantern views, the paper was 
illustrated by a large number of the original 
plans and photographs of the most recent 
library builaings in the United States. 


Professor Beresford Pite said he would like 
to have the opportunity of proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Greenslade for the extensive 
material he had put before them that night, 
and he thought that in moving the vote of 
thanks a considerable amount of congratula- 
tion was due to the Institute and the Council 
and the President for the selection of Mr. 
Greenslade to the Godwin Bursary, because 
that night they were reaping the benefits of 
the visit to America which Mr. Greenslade was 
enabled to take as the holder of that bursary. 
He thought the material which Mr. Greenslade 
had brought them was undoubtedly a historical 
record as well as an illustration of what had 
actually been done in the matter of the 
Library movement in the United States. It 
was something more than a justification as to 
the use to which that bursary was put, and he 
could imagine no subject the treatment of 
which would have given more pleasure to the 
founder of that bursary than the one which 
Mr. Greenslade had treated, and the way 
in which he had read up the subject, taken 
the tour, and brought back such a variety of 
useful information connected with what was 
essentially modern architecture. The object 
in view was not so much the study of ancient 
buildings as the study of modern architecture. 
They were accustomed to study architecture in 
temples and churches, to get back to the past, 
and to get from archzeology almost all the art 
to be seen even in the matter of planning. But 
when they cameto books and libraries they found 
themselves in a progressive atmosphere and in 
anew field. The enormous originality on this 
subject, and the extraordinary ingenuity, were 
qualities with which they always credited their 
Yankee brethren—the extraordinary ingenuity 
they displayed in creating buildings for a want 
which could hardly exist, and for bestowing 
not only architectural skill and engineering on 
the buildings, but providing modern appliances 
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for books which do exist and for books which 


do not exist, and in building for the future in 
a most original way. This seemed to him 
most characteristic and remarkable. He would 
be very glad to hear from Mr. Greenslade 
whether those bookshelves which were to 
accommodate millions of books were yet in 
use—he meant as far as accommodating books 
went. They would be interested also to have 
some observations as to the practical pse of the 
very large children’s rooms, as well as on the 
large number of private reading-rooms and 
students’ rooms, which seemed exceedingly 
numerous. Studying English libraries for the 
development of public libraries in England, 
they came across national characteristics and 
peculiarities which in many respects strongly 
differed from the things they found in America. 
He supposed the American was socially more 
highly organised than the Englishman. For 
instance, the accommodation provided for the 
toilet and lavatories, and so torth, which at home 
had been done away with as they were found 
to be a public nuisance, seemed to be 
a matter of great necessity in America. 
There evidently seemed to be no fear of 
the library being used for the passing purpose 
of a conversation or club room, or anything 
of that sort. There was an atmosphere of 
serious study about the whole planning and 
arrangement of the scheme which was very 
important. He would like to suggest when 
they were able to see the plans together, rang- 
ing from the greatest one to the smallest, 
that it would be very instructive in itself. 
apart from the paper, for the dimensions and 
accommodation and descriptions, as a general 
survey of the system of planning would be of 
very great importance and interest. He would 
like to say that personally he felt they had done 
a good thing in granting the bursary to a 
stuaent who had gained honours as an 
artistic draftsman, and whose work as a designer 
they all enjoyed, and he had no doubt but 
that Mr. Greenslade’s contribution would be 
of permanent importance to the Institute. He 
had much pleasure in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Greenslade. 

Mr. J. H. Quinn, Librarian, Chelsea Library, 
said he did not know that he could offer 
anything which would be useful from an 
architectural point of view on this sub- 
ject, but as a librarian there was one thing 
which struck him very much, which was the 
extreme practicability of the planning, and 
how everything seemed to lie subservient to 
economy of administration and to meet the 
convenience of the public. That was a very 
important point in library planning, and 
probably in England it was more important 
than in America, because in America they did 
not seem to suffer, as in England, from the 
meagre funds provided by the public for 
libraries. In England the want of funds 
affected them even at the outset in the design 
of the library. Most libraries were very much 
cut down in the design and planning by com- 
mittees, after the original design had been 
prepared, owing to this question of funds. 
That did not seem to be the case in many of 
the examples they had seen that night upon 
the screen. The Boston library could hardly 
be regarded as a town library. He thought 
it would rather be considered a National 
library, and with some of the other examples 
they had had it would seem they were State 
libraries and not town libraries. He was 
rather struck with one remark made by the 
lecturer, which was that all the important 
rooms were put on the first floor, and they 
would probably like to know why the impor- 
tant rooms were put on the first floor, It was 
a curious thing that here and in America the 
loafer would not take the trouble to go up to 
the first floor and, therefore, libraries were in 
that way rid of strangers and loafers, and so 
the rooms were devoted to serious study. 
Even if they had a reading-room on the first 
floor the tramp would not take the trouble to 
climb, and for this reason, and also because of 
the quietness which was essential for students, 
they placed these rooms above. He might, 
as an illustration, give a practical example of 
how public libraries in England were affected 
owing to the limit of the rate. In Chelsea, 
Mr. Brydon planned a very beautiful building 
—one which, if carried out in its original 
design, would have been of immense benefit to 
them, but owing to the want of more money— 
he believed about 1,000/ —they were compelled 
to cut it down in a way they should not have 
done. Recently they had missed the late 
Mr. Brydon very much, but he was glad to 
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say they had had Mr. Leonard Stokes to 
complete the design as originally prepared. 
Well, the cost was only some 1,200/., but the 
finding of a small sum like that in a rich 
borough like Chelsea was a great tax upon the 
Id. rate, and such a small sum like that had to 
be borrowed. He had listened to the paper 
with much pleasure and expressed his own 
thanks to Mr. Greenslade, not as an architect, 
but as a librarian. 

Mr. J. O. Smith said he had much pleasure 
in supporting the vote of thanks. He had very 
much enjoyed listening to the paper, and 
thought they all owed a~debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Greenslade for bringing those novel plans 
before them in the very clear form he had. 
What struck one in seeing the first large plan 
on the screen was how the new country had 
come to the old country for ideas in planning 
in this new subject. It was new in America, 
but it was not new in England. It was evident 
the reading-rooms in the larger libraries 
shown were based entirely on the British 
Museum reading-room. With regard to the stack 
arrangement, the nucleus, at any rate, could be 
traced to the British Museum. As to the 
arrangement of the stacks, he gathered from 
Mr. Greenslade that the borrowers were enabled 
to come up to them and examine the books on 
theshelves. Itseemed to him that many of the 
stacks, if they were correctly shown on the 
plans, would scarcelyadmit of that, from the fact 
that there would not be light enough. He 
gathered that they were 7 ft. high and covered 
with marble floors through which no light 
passed, and if they were 30 ft. distant from the 
windows, he did not see how it was possible for 
any person to read the books. In London 
they arranged them so that the books on the 
stacks could be read. He knew a library not 
far from where they were sitting where books 
could be read 30 ft. below the top of the 
upper tier of the book-stack; but that was 
top lighted only, and all the passages were 
gratings through which the Jight passed. He 
supposed in the case of some of the libraries 
they had seen where they were top lighted they 
also had gratings. Perhaps Mr. Greenslade 
could tell them about that. It was extremely 
interesting to note the clever way in which 
some of the smaller libraries were arranged 
with a view to getting the maximum of super- 
vision. He thought the circular radiating 
stacks of books at the back of the librarian’s 
counter were remarkably well arranged for the 
small libraries. On the whole, it seemed to 
him that the plans as they became simpler 
became better. He saw what appeared to him 
to be many grave defects in some of the larger 
plans, and he would very much like to see the 
buildings themselves. He would like to know 
if Mr. Greenslade could tell them whether arti- 
ficial light was relied upon to light some of the 
larger buildings, and also how they are 
warmed. He supposed being in America they 
were warmed by steam, and he would like to 
know the effect upon the books. He had 
much pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks. 

The Chairman said that in putting the vote 
of thanks he would like to add hjs expression 
of congratulation to Mr. Greenslade for the 
very able way in which he had treated the 
subject and the amount of work he seemed to 
have got through during his three months’ 
visit in America, Those buildings were a long 
distance apart, and Mr. Greenslade was there 
in the hot weather and must have exerted him- 
self to gain all this information in a tempera- 
ture from roo to 106 deg. With regard to 
Professor Pite’s remarks and the casting of 
a sort of suggestion of doubt as to the 
exisitence of readers of these libraries, and 
the storage room for books which did not 
exist, he would like to say that, whether the 
readers were there or not, it only seemed to 
him to prove that this library movement was 
part and parcel of the great movement the 
Americans were making in view of the great 
necessity there was for increased instruction. 
Some time ago in the papers they would 
remember there was 2 correspondence in con- 
nexion with the comparative education in Ger- 
many, America, and England, and it was 
pointed out that the Americans and Germans 
were cutting England out in many trades and 
businesses simply owing to superior education. 
He imagined the Americans saw the necessity 
of this. higher education, which was the reason 
for their working on these lines and starting 
those libraries, and whether those libraries 
were full or were not full now, they could 
depend upon it that before long they would 
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be full. He should imagine that there were a | illuminations. He believed, however, that by 
great many bcoks in these libraries and a great | the new E. L. B. system of clectric lighting, in 
many readers. which he was interested, the difficulties that 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, had hitherto existed of using electricity for 

Mr. Greenslade said he was afraid that] illuminations were at last surmounted. The 
in summing up the paper he had left out some | whole question of public illumination was one 
important points. It was very difficult with | of very long standing, and any one acquainted 
such a lot of matter to select from to mention | with history would know how the great Roman 
all the points of interest, but the paper was to| Emperors, and before them the Greeks, and 
be fully printed in the Fournal. He could] before them the Egyptians, on occasions of 
assure Professor Pite that these libraries were | great rejoicing, would at night arrange dis- 
used and the stacks were filled with books. | Pro- | plays of artificial lighting. The application of 
fessor Pite : What books, English +] Mr. Green- | many small lights at night had from time im- 
slade said he spent many evenings in the} memorial been a means of expressing joy. In 
Boston Library in the Art Gallery section, and | Russia illuminations had always been much 
one seemed to beable to get any book one | favoured during the last three centuries, and any 
liked. There appeared to bea most remark- | one coming across old prints would find illustra- 
able selection, and there were dozens of people | tions showing what was done atthetime. First 
using them. At Washington, again, he saw fof all there was a small earthenware pan 
sets of etchings and engravings, and in the | filled with tallow and a wick, and that was the 
Congressional Library there was a whole collec- | form of illumination that was used for a con- 
tion of engravings of Turner’s sketches, pub- | siderable period. Then came the candle 
lished between 1830 and 1840. In all the|illuminations, which were popular for many, 
libraries the stacks seemed to be full of the|many years. Then came various forms of 
latest books from England, in the way of art] small lanterns, made of metal, and innumerable 
books and architectural books. They were dis- | paper appliances, called Chinese lanterns. 
played on the shelves and one did not trouble | They were quite unsuitable for gas, but were 
the assistant at all. One simply took the] used with considerable effect as a covering for 
book down and looked at it and left it. With ]electric light. In Italy water played an im- 
regard to the children's rooms, they were | portant part in illumination appliances, being 
simply crowded. The Branch Library at| very often coloured. Another form of illumi- 
Boston was formerly a chapel, and the whole | nation appliance, originally intended to be used 
of the gallery was used for the children’s] for oil, was a transparency, the light being 
library, and there were hundreds of children | placed behind. The most wonderful effect 
there in the evening preparing their lessons. | that he had ever seen produced by the appli- 
The library provided a series of books, which | cation of candles was the celebration of the 
were used at the various schools in the] eightieth birthday of the Emperor William I. 
district, for them to study. In nearly all the | at Berlin, where, by special arrangement, the 
libraries there were certain classrooms set | entire city of Berlin placed six or eight candles 
apart where teachers brought their scholars, | on the lower sill of every window. He con- 
and the librarian placed certain books on cer- | sidered that that simple but well organised 
tain subjects for reading in those rooms for the | effect was probably the grandest illumination 
children. With regard to Mr. Smith’s question | that had been produced for many a year. But 
as to the light, nearly all the stacks were | what would have been the effect if, instead of 
wonderfully lighted. Of course, in the majority | candles, they had used lines of small incandes- 


of cases glass was used for the flooring. The] cent electric lights, running along the corners | seconded by Mr. Philip H. Newman, Hon. 
pierced cast-iron floor was not used very often, fand fronts of the houses, or perhaps three|Sec. and Treasurer, a cordial vote of thanks 


as the dust came through, and librarians did jor four rows! He should say that pro- 
not like it. The Congre-sional Library was] bably that would be the grandest form of 
45 ft. across, and it was quite light. illumination that could be given to any city. 

Mr. Smith: 1 can understand if glass is] Reverting to gas, they had first of all plain 
used, but I understood you to say it was only | pieces of gas-piping, with little holes bored 
marble. at intervals. That was largely used for the 

Mr. Greenslade said it was only marble at| outlining of buildings, and was very effective, 
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tion devices, and that, perhaps, accounted tor 
its being such a rarity on occasions of tht 
kind, although one could get a far better eter 
from it than from anything else. It must by 
remembered that the illuminations on the 
King’s birthday were trivial in the extreme to 
the illuminations one would find in connexioy 
with a similar event in a foreign country or even 
in our own colonies, where electric light had 
already been used with very great effect. Their 
friends in Scotland at the Glasgow Exhibition 
showed what splendid results could be 
obtained from the use of electricity in oy. 
lining some of the buildings, and when the 
Duke and Duchess ot York visited Australig 
and Canada, both countries did a good deal in 
the way of electrical illuminations, particularly 
Canada, which had probably learned a lesson 
from the United States, and nearly ail the great 
public buildings of Canada were outlined with 
electric lights on that occasion. The great 
difficulty, of course, in outlining buildings with 
electric light in London was the question of 
cost and the necessity that had hitherto existed 
of having to adhere to straight Itnes. The 
British workman was a very expensive indi. 
vidual, and more particularly so when he called 
himself a mechanic and an electric wireman, 
That difficulty, however, had been got over by 
the new E.L.B. system, which allowed of practi- 
cally every householder doing his own electric 
wiring, and he could move the lights about at 
will. A further advantage of the new system 
was that one was not confined to straight lines, 
They could have curves for encircling columns, 
they Could festoon or form garlands—in fact, any 
form of device could be arranged at a moment's 
notice. The lecturer before concluding re- 
marked that no matter how artistic the 
illumination might be, it was often spoiled, 
because ugly flaring colours were used asa 
background, and he dwelt upon the importance 
which a proper coloured background had in 
producing a really artistic effect. 

On the proposition of Mr. Henry Hewkley, 
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was accorded Mr. Sachs for his lecture. 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 
EXETER CATHEDRAL, 
On Thursday, last week, Professor T. Roger 


this library, but it was top-lighted as well. | especially if simple designs were adhered to. | Smith delivered the fourth of the course of 
With regard to the heating, that was a large | So long as one kept to plain devices a good | lectures on matters connected with building, 
question, but he had touched on that subject in | effect might be obtained, but it must only be | arranged by the Worshipful Company of 
his paper in connexion with the Congressional | used for the very simplest form of illumination. | Carpenters, at Carpenters’ Hall, his subject 
Library, although he omitted to read it in the | The next form of gas outlining was a develop- being *f Exeter Cathedral.” 
course of his address. He thanked them very | ment by the application of a small burner, Professor Roger Smith said the ancient 
much for the vote of thanks. which did not, however, to any great extent | Devonshire church buildings had their most 
The Chairman announced that the next}improve matters. The next stage was the| marked distinction in their rich carving. It 
meeting would be on Monday, April 7,] application of a small gas globe above the|was a county where ornament was to be 
when there would be an election of members, | burner, the glass globe frequently being |found in profusion in the parish church as 
and a paper on “Inlay and Marquetry,” by| coloured. By that means gas could be made | well as on the hill side, and it was there- 
Messrs. W. Aumonier and Heywood Sumner. |an effective illuminant as long as only plain, | fore only consistent that the Cathedral of 
straight work was required, but immediately | Devon should be erected in a style which 
—- pr he oe ee ee a Nhe did not con- | more than any other demanded, nay, re- 
: | sider the results good ; in fact, they were most | quired enrichment. Exeter Cathedral was not 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC ILLUMINATION. tawdry. Lastly, as far as gas was concerned, ane of the three or four cathedrals whose 
ON Thursday last week, under the auspices | came the very popular application of ordinary | admirers could strive for the honour of its 
of the Socicty for the Encouragement of the | gas-jets behind crystal emblems, and under being reckoned the first in England, but it 
Fine Arts, Mr, Edwin O. Sachs delivered a] certain conditions the result might be made] was not necessary to limit themselves to a 
lecture on “Artistic Electric Hlumination,” in | highly artistic, but the moment simplicity was | first-class cathedral in their search for archi- 
the galleries of the Royal Society of British | left for complicated design they got bad | tectural beauty and features of interest. A 


Artists. Colonel F. C. Keyser, C.B., chairman | results. Saxon church stood at Exeter in the seventh ct 
of the Council, presided. The lecturer then described the illumina- century, and occupied some part of the site of of 

Mr. Sachs said the subject he was to talk on | tions which he saw on the night of the King’s | the present cathedral, but it had been super- me 
was one eminently appropriate at atime when] birthday in the main thoroughfares of the | seded by more modern buildings, and had left © 
many people were thinking of showing thcir | West End, and said that for the most part|no trace that can be recognised. The com- : 
loyalty at the approaching Coronation testival | he found most of the principal buildings | mencement of the oldest part of the present i 
by illuminating their private residences and|were in darkness with the exception of a |structure dates from the year IIfI, and belongs is 
business establishments. That was the first |/few “E. R's,’ stars and badges. Gas was|to a complete Norman church begun at that ni 
time any one had spoken on the decorative side j the principal illuminant; in fact. he only|date, and so far as they knew carried on Pa: 
of illuminations, although during his visits|came across four or five electrical devices, during the whole twelfth century. The erection ai 


abroad he had for many years seen what could | and those of rather an insignificant kind. He 
be done in the way of artistic illuminations on | very much doubted whether the coming 
a large scale, and wondered why no English Coronation would give us any systematic 


of this great church was part of the policy of 
the Conqueror and his successors, whose aim 
seems to have been to erect castles, churches, 


artist had taken up the subject seriously. He|attempt in the way of public illumination. |and cathedrals all over the land. The only ui 
approached the subject first as an architect ; | The only street in London that went in for portions of the old Norman church now remain- a 
secondly as one who had travelled ; and] doing the thing on a systematic arrangement ing are two low massive towers. Everything a 


thirdly as one who believed that there] was St. James’s-street, and he was afraid that | else has been either modernised according to o 


was a means of employing electricity in|even there they were rather apt to go in for | the idea prevalent in the fourteenth century or Ox 
an artistic manner for the purpose of jthe tawdry. On looking into the question he | pulled down and rebuilt at that time and later. is 
decorative illuminations in place of thejhad found that the people of London were | With the exception of the two towers the q 
ugly gas flares. As an architect he looked | rather conservative and did not like to leave | cathedral belongs entirely to the decorated or a 
upon electric illumination as a simple and j gas for the electric light, and secondly, the| the fourteenth century period. Parts of it were a 
effective method of outlining public buildings, | electric light companies in London did not|done early in the century and parts later on, ip 
As a traveller he knew every European capital | quite seem to have grasped the possibilities by | but there is a great degree of harmony from i 
and many ot the minor towns, and, with a few | which they could make money by inducing | end to end. In its window tracery, its carving, a 


memorable exceptions—notably the Glasgow their customers to illuminate by electricity |and its vaulting—three of the matters which T 
Exhibition of last year —we were far behind the | instead of gas. There was a certain amount | are most ornamental — Exeter is almost un- iu 
rest of the world in our attempts at public | of prejudice against electric light for illumina- | rivalled. Its architects have relieved what i 
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would otherwise be but a dull exterior by 
a finely imagined series of statues in niches at 
the west front, and if the execution is a little 
rude there is no doubt that the general effect 
is one of richness. Exeter Cathedral is, how- 
ever, far finer inside than out—a peculiarity of 
It was 
infinitely better that the expectations raised by 
the exterior should be surpassed by the in- 
terior, than that it should disappoint them. 
The cathedral was built in the style cur- 
rent in the fourteenth century, which was 
hardly illustrated at all by the Westminster 
Cathedral, and while, on the one hand, it was 
deficient in specimens of Early English, which 
is dominant at Westminster, and of Perpen- 
dicular, which is the style of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, on the other hand, it retains two fine 
pieces of Norman architecture of which there 


which no wise critic will complain. 


are only traces at Westminster. Again, in 


proportions the two interiors differ. Those 
at Westminster are lofty to an unusual degree, 


and the actual height is very great. The pro- 
portions of Exeter are comparatively low and 
the actual height moderate. Moreover, this 
lowness of proportion extends to most of the 
windows, arches, &c., and results in a great 
deal of harmony and dignity. In one respect 
Exeter differs from almost every cathedral. It 
has no central tower, but in exchange it has 
two towers at its sides standing about midway 
between the east and the west ends, As a 
result there is outside a long level main roof 
with no break in it, which if it be dignified is 
also dull. Inside, the towers not only form 
transepts, but they affect the interior in another 
way—they render unnecessary the great piers 
which are usually seen at the crossing and 
upon which the central tower rests, and the 
absence of these piers lets the eye travel very 
freely from end to end of the cathedral. The 
plan of Exeter Cathedral is very regular. It 
has a central avenue and side aisles extending 
from west to east, both very little broken at the 
transept, which stands midway. The transept 
occupying as it does the two towers, there are 
no transept aisles. There is the usual English 
secondary transept further east, and the English 
square east end. Beyond there is a lady chapel. 
A rectangular chapter house stands south of 
the south transept. Under the shelter of this 
transept formerly existea a cloister, which was 
destroyed in Cromwell’s time. Some traces 
of this cloister, not now perceptible, appeared 
in Curtis's ground plan dated 1797, repub- 
lished in the Builder of June 6, 1891. In 
the same number appeared a fine view of 
the exterior by Mr. Needham Wilson. The 
long spacious choir was enclosed in the 
usual position, east of the crossing. At the 
entrance to the choir is a screen carrying 
the organ. This position is not now occupied 
by the organ in many cathedral churches, but 
it was once Customary, and in this instance the 
effect is very fine. There is an unusually 
marked love of symmetry in the plan. The 
large buttresses were rendered necessary by 
the vaulting of the whole interior. A very 
large amount of window opening exists. 
Many of these windows are low, but they are 
very wide ; as a result, the interior is full of 
light. There are no western towers, and, as a 
consequence, there is neither a baptistry nor a 
morning chapel. The architect who designed 
the west front deserves credit for having 
accepted the conditions and having made a 
front which suits an interior of low, broad 
proportions and which is quite complete with- 
out towers. There are three main divisions or 
stories—a topmost gable kept back a little and 
pierced by a window, a middle story, and a third 
and lowest story. There are three entrances, 
poor and small, as is usual with English 
cathedrals, but in a fine setting of tabernacle 
work and sculpture. On examining the 


north side of the cathedral one is struck by 
the boldness of the buttresses and the richness 
and variety of the windows, which occupy so 
much of the wall space between them. They 
are all flying buttresses. It is instructive to 


compare the windows of the nave of Exeter, 


completed about 1350, with those of the Eastern 
part of Westminster, and especially of the 
Chapter House, dating exactly 100 years 
earlier, The change which had come over 
architecture during the century could be well 
appreciated by making the comparison. The 
Westminster windows are of comparatively 
tall proportion, and have in the head a 
moderate amount of tracery, very severe and 
simple. Many of them are divided into two 
lights only, and where there are more lights 
the whole treatment is by geometrical forms 
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alone, and the general effect one of restraint 
and severity. The Exeter windows are of 
totally different proportion—wide and low, 
the arched head far more sharply pointed, the 
windows divided into a far greater number of 
lights, and the head occupied by a mass of 
intricate and varied tracery far more florid and 
ornate, admitting lines of varying curvature 
and forms, many of which are widely different 
from the geometrical shapes in the Westminster 
window-heads. These windows follow the 
same rule of making one side of the building 
correspond to the other. There are said to 
be forty varieties of window tracery in the 
Cathedral. The great west window is a fine 
example of this class of tracery window, but not 
so fine as the east window of Carlisle Cathe- 
dral. The two towers are very unusual, both 
in themselves and in their position. They are 
between Ioo and 150 years older than the bulk 
of the remaining building, and they look it. 
The lower part of them is quite plain, but the 
upper part is divided into four stories of 
arcades, partly blind and partly pierced by 
openings. Proceeding to deal with the 
interior, Professor Smith said that few could 
enter it without being profoundly impressed. 
The whole interior is vaulted, and all in one 
manner, and that quite in keeping with the 
rest of the architecture. The proportions are 
dignified, but not lofty. There is, however, a 
sense of harmonious correspondence between 
one and another feature, and there is a flood 
of light. The proportions are unquestionably 
the key to much of the dignity of the interior. 
Those of the nave are, broadly speaking, in 
double square. It had, however, been neces- 
sary to sacrifice a good deal of the dignity of 
one feature—the triforium. In Exeter the 
arcade is of fine and dignifed design, and 
sufficiently lofty to be impressive, but the 
triforium is as low and inconspicuous as it is 
possible for it to be, while the clearstory— 
thanks to the alteration in the shape of the 
windows which had now come about—is also 
very low. Both these stories are much blended 
with the vaulting, which is as closely com- 
bined as possible with the clearstory windows. 
The vault is ata stage of development which 
is most favourable to effect, and it is doubtful 
if any more successful vaulted structure 
exists than this. The vault was executed 
at the same time as the lower parts of the 
building, which does not always happen to be 
the case. Hence the whole is perfectly in 
harmony, and the grand shapes of the different 
divisions impress the eye without perplexing 
it. The views looking east and west give 
opportunities of examining the great windows 
which close up each end of the fine vistas. A 
feature of the nave which catches the eye is 
the minstrel gallery, an extremely rich pro- 
jecting gallery with twelveiiniches laden with 
ornament, and each occupied by a musician 
playing on a quaint instrument. Among the 
points of interest in the interior are the lady 
chapel, parts of the choir, and the transept. 
In the north transept is one of the largest bells 
in England, weighing 12,500 lbs. During the 
Commonwealth a brick wall was built across 
the cathedral at or near the choir screen, and 
two preachers occupied “ West St. Peter’s’”’ and 
“East St. Peter’s.” On the Restoration they 
were expelled by Bishop Ward, who pulled 
down the wall. Professor Smith proceeded to 
describe the principal features of the lady 
chapel: Speke’s Chantry, Oldham’s Chantry, 
and Sylke’s Chantry, and tne Chapel of St. 
Paul, and remarked that the cathedral is rather 
rich in small chapels and chantries. He dealt 
at some length with the beautiful specimens of 
carving which are to be found in the cathedral, 
and produced a miserere 700 years old, taken 
from the cathedral, which he said they all 
would like to see replaced. In conclusion, he 
said that in this venerable and somewhat un- 
conventional structure we had a building full of 
interest, and with a great deal of architectural 
beauty to repay the trouble of searching for it. 

The address was illustrated by a series of 
new photographs. The miserere was lent by 
Mr. Harry Hems. At the close a vote of thanks 
was accorded Professor Smith on the motion 
of the Master of the Carpenters’ Company. 
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LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The 
following officers of the London Master Builders’ 
Association were recently elected for 1902-3:— 
President, Mr. G. J. Lough (Messrs. Stimpson & 
Co.); senior vice-president, Mr. E. J. Brown 
(Messrs. Brown, Son, & Blomfield); junior vice- 
president, Mr. A. W. Spencer (Messrs. Spencer, 
Santo, & Co.); hon. treasurer, Mr. J. Carmichael. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 
III.—PREMISES, KENSINGTON. 


THE third spring visit of the session was 
made on March 8 to Messrs. Derry & Toms’ 
premises in Kensington High-street. Mr. 
F. E. Williams, the architect, kindly met the 
members, and briefly described some of tne 
difficulties which had to be met and overcome, 
and which were largely responsible for the 
ultimate form which the additions have taken. 

The chief factors were the absolute necessity 
for abundance of light and as much uninter- 
rupted floor space as possible for the new 
showrooms and workshop. The additions are 
at the rear of Tudor House, in the High-street, 
and as the existing show and workrooms 
were largely lighted from the back, it was an 
exceedingly difficult problem how best to deal 
with the new premises without interfering 
with the light of the old. This has been over- 
come in an able manner by means of a domed 
building, the upper part, some 28 ft. in 
diameter, being covered by a light iron framed 
skylight. The value of floor space made it 
imperative practically to carry nearly the 
whole weight upon iron stanchions. These 
have been arranged in four pairs, with a 
girder over each pair. These girders receive 
four girders placed diagonally, upon which the 
dome rises; the pendentives being formed 
in concrete upon wooden centering. 

An oval-shaped cantilevered balcony forms 
the first foor gallery, and the whole building 
will be amply lighted by the glass dome and 
four large semicircular windows. The neces- 
sity of keeping the various sections within the 
250,000 cubic ft. prescribed by the Building 
Act limited the area of the dome section to this 
amount, the portion under the dome being, of 
course, cut off from the other parts of the 
building by the usual iron doors. 

The dome is crowned by a cupola, in which 
is placed an electric exhaust fan; and the 
greatest attention has been paid to the glass 
roof to afford every facility for cleaning and for 
the escape of condensation. From the ground 
Hoor to the crown of the dome is 56 ft. The 
new workroom for about seventy girls is 
splendidly lighted, and, in fact, every care 
seems to have been taken by Messrs. Derry & 
Toms and the architect that the conditions of 
labour for their workpeople shall be the 
healthiest and best possible. 

The oval first-floor gallery will be finished 
by a bright polished steel railing surmounted 
by a copper rail. The copper has been electro- 
typed on to a wood core, which is believed to 
be an entirely novel treatment. The stanchions 
on the first floor will be cased with marble, the 
caps being plaster copper electrotyped. The 
ground floor columns will be cased in plaster. 
The building is at present hardly sufficiently 
advanced for an opinion to be formed of its 
artistic merits, but it is certainly a good 
example of the multitudinous difficulties which 
an architect is called upon to overcome success- 
fully in a commercial building at the present 
day. 

The proprietors kindly provided tea for the 
members, and a hearty vote of thanks to them 
and to Mr. Williams for his trouble brought a 
successful visit to a close. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 


THE eleventh meeting of the Discussion 
Section for this session was held at 56, Great 
Marlborough-street, W. on the 14th inst, 
Mr. R. H. Weymouth presiding. The minutes 
of the previous meeting having been duly 
read and confirmed, the Chairman read the 
list of nominations for the ensuing session, 
as follows, viz.:—Chairman, Mr. Geo. H. 
Smith ; vice-chairman, Mr. J. H. Pearson ; hon. 
secs., Mr. H. Gregory Collins, Mr. E. W. 
Wonnacott; ordinary members of committee, 
Mr. F. C. Eden, Mr. W. A. Forsyth, Mr. 
Geoffry Lucas, Mr. Louis Ambler. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. H. C. 
Lander to read a paper entitled ‘‘ Co-opera- 
tive Homes.” As might be gathered from the 
title of his paper, the author dealt with the 
question from a socialistic, rather than an 
architectural, point of view. Several sets of 
plans were exhibited and explained by Mr. 
Lander, but the schemes had not been carried 
out. It was much regretted that the author 
was obliged to leave early in the discussion, 
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Mr. Louis Ambler, in proposing a hearty vote 
of thanks to the author for his very able paper, 
said it was not clear tohim whether the author 
meant to apply the co-operative idea to the 
working classes only. Mr. Lander’s paper 
had given them much food for thought, but 
in his (Mr. Ambler’s) opinion it was an un- 
workable idea. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. W. 
Bonner Hopkins, and, having been put to the 
meeting, was carried unanimously. 

The following gentlemen then took part in 
the discussion, viz.:—Messrs. Sedgwick, J. H. 
Pearson, H. P. G. Maule, F. Lishman, Jenkins 
Powell, R. H. Weymouth, and McClay. 

It was announced that the next meeting 
would be held on Friday, April 18, when 
Mr. A. Needham Wilson will read a paper on 
“A Tour in the South of France.” 
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MAGNETISM IN TRANSITU. 


On Friday evening of last week Professor 
Silvanus Thompson gave a lecture at the Royal 
Institution on “ Magnetism in Transitu.” He 
began by pointing out that a permanent 
magnet loses none of its magnetism when it 
magnetises a piece of iron. The problem of 
how magnetism is transferred from one body 
to another has been studied for hundreds of 
years. Gilbert, in his book “De Magnete,” 
discussed this problem, and was led to compare 
magnetism with light. He discovered that if 
a piece of loadstone is capped by a piece of 
iron it acts more strongly. The lecturer 
illustrated this by showing a loadstone which, 
although by itself unable to lift a nail easily, 
did so when a piece of iron was put on the 
other side of it. To illustrate how iron con- 
ducts magnetism, a compass needle was placed 
3 ft. away from a loadstone, and it was shown 
that the latter had no effect on the former. 
When, however, a soft iron rod, 3 ft. long, was 
placed between the two, the needle was at 
once deflected. 

To show the effect of an electric current on 
a magnetic field, a horizontal plate of glass 
with a hole in the centre through which 
passed the vertical wire carrying the current 
was sprinkled with iron filings. When the 
current was turned on, and the plate gently 
tapped, the filings arranged themselves in 
approximately circular curves round the wire. 
Professor Thompson said that magnetism con- 
sisted in bringing the molecules of iron into 
alignment, each molecule being itself a magnet, 
and all of them consequently pointing the same 
way when a strong magnetising force was 
applied to the iron. He illustrated this by 
showing how Ewing’s model magnet made 
up of a large number of small compass 
needles behaved when subjected to mag- 
netising forces. 

A striking experiment was shown fo illus- 
trate the great force that can sometimes be 
called into play by magnetism. A small tron 
cup weighing about 3 lbs. had a keeper weigh- 
ing about 6 ozs. When the cup was magnetised 
the attraction between them was so great that 
they could not be easily separated, and the 
lecturer said that the keeper could support a 
weight of 300 Ibs. 

Animated photographs were shown on the 
screen illustrating the growth of the lines of 
force round a wire carrying an_ electric 
current, and also showing the behaviour of the 
lines of a force between a horse-shoe magnet 
and its keeper as the latter was put on and 
taken off. Inthe former case the lines of force 
converged into the keeper, and in the latter they 
diverged from it. The lecturer painted out 
that it was possible to tie lines of force into a 
knot. In conclusion he laid emphasis on the 
fact that lines of force always spread sideways, 
and that magnetic forces were always pro- 
pagated in a lateral direction. 

a a cael 

A CONSTANT HOT-WATER SUPPLY.—An ap- 
paratus designed to provide a building throughout 
with a constant and unlimited supply of hot water 

is manufactured by Maughan’s Patent Geyser Co., 
of Holywell-row, Worship-street, London, and is 
known as the “Teba Auto-Geyser.” The opening 
of any hot-water tap in the building draws hot 
water from the geyser. Fresh cold water then 
enters the geyser through a ball valve. At the same 
moment a float is lifted and turns on the gas. 
When the hot-water tap is closed the geyser again 
fills, and the ball valve automatically cuts cff the 
gas. A pilot light serves to maintain the tempera- 
ture of the water in the geyser, and to reli, ht the 
main burner every time hot water is drawn from 


the geyser. 
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imprinting moulds or patterns and running the 
molten lead into them, but the great mass ¢ 
the work was beaten up from the flat sh 

and the great art of the plumber consisted in 
fixing, laying, or hanging his lead in such, 
way as to cover and protect the roof or spire 
from wet, and yet keep his soft and 
ductile metal from slipping or dragging 
itself off. If care were taken that the sheets 
should not tear or crack by the contraction 
of the metal at night after being beaten on 
by a hot summer sun, there was no reason why 
the material should not last for ever, none, at 
least, except fire, from which no material is 
safe that rests on a wooden substructure, 
Gradually the use of lead for anything but the 
most utilitarian purposes died out, and now 
‘plumber’ and ‘sanitary engineer’ are almost 
convertible terms. The ‘lead-work’ of a 
building conjures up pipe casings or the grand 
display of sanitary waste-pipes, overflows, and 
ventilators, culminating in the inevitable com] 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS.—The ordinary monthly meeting 
of the Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors was held in the lecture-hall of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Leopo!d- 
street, on the 13th inst., Mr. T. Winder pre- 
siding. Several gentlemen were nominated 
for membership, and Mr. H. C. Brameld was 
elected an associate. Messrs. W. J. Hale and 
W. Potts were elected auditors. The City 
Council having agreed to the nomination of a 
member from the Society to sit upon the 
School of Art Committee, Mr. E. M. Gibbs 
was chosen as representative of the Society. 
A vote of thanks was given to Mr. A. H. 
Holland for his kindness in letting the Society 
have the use of the Howard Art Gallery for 
the recent exhibition of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects’ prize drawings. Mr. F. W. 
Troup, of London, then gave a lecture on in 
“Leadwork.” The following is a summary of that tells of modern sanitation. There is, how. 
Mr. Troup’s paper :—“ Few people realise to |ever, no reason why lead should not be 
what extent lead was formerly used in the art | restored to its ancient prestige and be used 
of building. The ease with which the metal | Once more asa pleasant and sightly material, 
could be reduced from the ore made its use | and one on which the workman can display his 
possible with the rudest of appliances. Once | fancy and lavish his labour of love.” On the 
reduced to the metallic state it is one| Motion of Mr. Paterson, seconded by Mr. W, J, 
of the most imperishable of the metals. | Hale, and supported by Messrs, W.C. Fenton, 
It is at the same time the easiest of | T. Winder, and others, a hearty vote of thanks 
them all to melt, to cast, or to fashion | Was accorded to the lecturer. ' 
into various shapes either in the molten or solid | MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.— 
state. This country has always been famous | The last meeting of the winter session was 
for its lead. A French writer of the seven- | held on the 13th inst. in the Chamber of Com. 
teenth century says :—' The greater part of | merce, Mosley-street. Prizes for the work of 
what we get here comes from England in|the past session were presented by the 
large ingots called “samnous,” weighing | President, Mr. Darbyshire, to the successful 
400 lb. or thereby. Germany also sends us| students, whose drawings, together with those 
some lead, which is in square “samnous”’ of | of their competitors, were hung round the 
120 lb. weight, but the latter is short and less 
pure than that from England.’ Again, Harri- 
son, in hie ‘ Description of England,’ says :— 
‘There were mines of lead sometimes also in 
Wales which endured so long till the people 
had consumed all their wood by the melting of 
the same,’ We find examples of lead having 
been used in Babylon, in Egypt, in Greece, and 
extensively in Roman times. There are many 
examples of Roman coffins and cists and ingots 
in the various museums. In the crypts of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral I have seen Roman water- 
pipes stacked in heaps of old lead. Thisis kept 
to be melted down when required for new 
sheathing for the dome or other parts of the 
roof. I do not suppose that in this year of 
grace, 1902, a Roman water-pipe would be 
sacrificed in the melting pot, even of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, but that was the obvious intent 
when the pipes were stacked there. Doubtless 
many have ere now been melted up, and that 
which once conveyed water to Roman London 
now conveys the rain water from the dome to 
the drains of the Cathedral. In medizeval times 
lead was used for covering the roofs of the 
finest buildings, also for covering and deco- 
rating spires of churches and cathedrals. The 
London churches particularly were noted for 
their fine lead covered spires, chiefest of 
them all, that on old St. Paul’s. Stow 
says this was 520 ft. high—26o0 ft. stone 
and 260 ft. lead covered spire. It was 
burned down in 1561, a century before 
the Great Fire of London. Much earlier 
than this, in 1090, we find (as quoted by Mr. 
Lethaby) the Bishop of Coutances in Normandy 
sending to England for Brisenetus, the plumber, 
to make afresh the leadwork for the roofs and 
tower. Numerous though the examples cf 
English leadwork in church and palace were, 
and still are, I doubt if we have lett to us quite 
such gorgeous examples as are to be found in 
some of the French roofs, spires, and fleches. 
But I have touched on examples enough to 
show how much esteemed lead was for prac- 
tical use in the Middle Ages, and how well the 
plumbers rose to the occasion, displaying their 
leadwork so that it held its own with any of the 
materials used in the greatest of their master- 
pieces. Yet with all this, the work was often 
all done on the site of the building. No 
elaborate machinery or complicated tools were 
needed. The plant consisted of a frame some 
4 ft. to 6 ft. wide, and 12 ft. or more long, on 
which a sand bed could be laid. Besides this 
little more was wanted, except a pot in which 
to melt the lead. The molten metal was 
flooded over the levelled bed of sand, and from 
the sheet so cast everything could be wrought, 
bossed, and beaten up, whether it were a flat 
sheet for rocfing or a crocket ona spire ora 
lead-covered angel on a pinnacle. Various 
parts were cast in the same sand bed by 


the prize-winners in the Class of Design for 
February, for which the subject was a “ Gate. 
house toa Public Institution.” In the senior 
class, Mr. J. T. W. Brooke took the prize, 
and in the junior, Mr. G. F. Ely, 
while special second prizes were awarded 
to Mr. Claude Paterson and Mr. Harold 
Hill, The winner of the prize offered 
by Mr. John Holden for the design fora public 
art gallery was Mr. Percy A. Horrocks, Mr. 
Isaac Taylor then gave a criticism on the 
drawings submitted, of which over filty were 
exhibited, He congratulated the Society on the 
high standard of, and increased interest taken 
in, the students’ work. He discussed the 
drawings one by one and pointed out the 
merits and defects of each design. Besides 
the four prize designs for a gatehouse above 
mentioned, Mr. T. F. Shepheard’s bandstand, 
and Mr. C. Paterson’s shopfront were picked 
out as particularly good, both in design and in 
drawing. The drawings are to be exhibited 
next week at the Bury Technical School. 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual meeting of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association was held on the 12th inst., 
the President (Mr. Frank Caws, of Sunderland) 
being in the chair. The meeting was held in 
the Building Trade Exchange, Northamber- 
land-street, where in one of the rooms the 
students’ drawings were exhibited. The annual 
report, which was read by Mr. Arthur B. 
Plummer (hon. secretary), recorded the in 
creasing success of the educational work of the 
Association. Since the last annual meeting 
four members, three associates, and twenty 
students had been elected, and the roll now 
stood as follows :—Members, 57 ; associates, 
74 ; Students, 80, making a total of 211. The 
Council again desired to recommend the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society to the members as 
worthy of support. The financial statement 
showed that the balance in hand was 38/. 19s.,and 
that the Association had Sol. invested. Mr. H.C. 
Charlewood presented the librarian’s report, 
201 volumes having been issued to the students. 
Mr. Plummer read the report of the secretary 
of the Students’ Sketching Club. The Chair- 
man commented on the great fulness of the 
work done as shown by the reports, and he did 
not think that they could adopt them without 
expressing a warm feeling of indebtedness and 
gratitude towards their energetic honorary 
secretary. The reports were adopted on the 
motion of Mr. Badenoch, seconded by Mr. 
Dyson. The elections resulted as follows :— 
President, Mr. F. Caws; Mr. J. W. Taylor, 
vice-president; Mr. A. B. Plummer, hon. 
secretary; Mr. J. T. Cackett, hon. treasurer, 
Mr. H. C. Charlewood, hon. librarian ; Messrs. 
H. G. Badenoch, J. Bruce, R. B. Dick, J. W. 
Donald, and T. Reay, were elected as 


room. The President announced the names of © 
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Council, and Mr. H. Oswald and Mr. R. P. S. 
Twizel were appointed associates, Prizes were 
then presented by the President to the success- 


ful students. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Mr. J. M‘Dougall, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Fulham Borough Council 10,720/. for pur- 
chase of land; Lewisham Borough Council 
6,335/. for the acquisition of land for an open 
space; Poplar Borough Council, 15,4001. for 
electric light installation ; Islington Borough 
Council, 10,438/. for electric light installation ; 
Stepney Borough Council, 8,o1o/. for paving 
works, and 3,530/. for asphalte paving; Ken- 
sington Borough Council, 11,745/. for public 
convenience, paving works, Town-hall exten- 
sion, and street lighting; St. Marylebone 
Borough Council, 3,400/. for underground 
convenience ; St. Olave’s Guardians, 16,o00!. 
for erection of cottage homes for children ; and 
the Asylums Board 24,000/. for additional 
accommodation for smallpox patients. 

The Works Defartment.—The General Pur- 
poses Committee submitted the following 
report :— 

“In our report of February 3 last, we stated that 
we proposed in due course to submit for the 
Council’s consideration a draft order of reference to 
the Works Committee. We have carefully con- 
sidered the matter and now desire to ask the 
Council to adopt the order of reference which we 
present with this report. 

We should explain that the order of reference is 
practically an embodiment of existing standing 
orders, the ‘ Works Committee’ having been substi- 
tuted for the ‘Finance Committee,’ the ‘ Executive 
Committee’ or the ‘Works manager,’ as the case 


’ may be, and the only new provision of importance 


is rule 6, under the terms of which it is suggested 
that in the event of it appearing to the Works Com- 
mittee that the cost of a work will exceed the 
amount authorised by the Council, the Works Com- 
mittee shall inform the Council of the fact. 

It is necessary that other standing orders relating 
to the execution of works by the Works Depart- 
ment should be amended bv the substitution where 
necessary of the words ‘Works Committee,’ and 
we accordingly submit these standing orders as 
revised, and would ask the Council to rescind the 
present standing orders affected. 

The concluding paragraphs of standing order 
No. 202 provide that the principle of the arbitra- 
tion clause inserted in the Council's building con- 
tracts shall be applicable to the settlement of any 
questions that may arise between officers of the 
Works Department and the certifying officers of the 
Council, and the last paragraph of the standing 
order is as follows :— 

For the purpose of applying the above principle 
the points of final difference between the officers of 
the Works Department and the certifying officers 
are to be reported to the General Purposes Com- 
mittee, and that Committee shall be empowered to 
give the necessary authority for tbe points in dis- 
pute to go to arbitration, and to appoint an arbi- 
trator after receiving agreed nominations from the 
officers of the Works Department and the certifying 
officers. 

We consider that this method of applying the 
principle referred to is inconvenient, and we are 
accordingly suggesting in recommendation (d) an 
amendment of the last paragraph of the standing 
order in question. We recommend— 

(2) That the following be the order of reference 
to the Works Committee :— 

The Committee shall consist of seven membere. 

The Committee shall, unless in any case other- 
wise ordered, carry into execution all works which 
the Council resolves to execute without the inter- 
vention of a contractor ; and shall also, unless in 
any case otherwise ordered, carry out jobbing works 
and repairs, including the work of the erection of 
hoardings, fans, and shoring. 

The Committee shall consider and report upon all 
questions relating to the appointment, pay, duties, 
promotion, or dismissal of all officials on yearly 
salaries in the Works department. The employ- 
ment and control of all otticials on weekly wages 
(with the exception of the staff of the Works 
accountant), and of all foremen, timekeepers, work- 
men and persons of a like class, shall devolve upon 
the manager. 

The Committee shall present quarterly reports to 
the Council as to the estimated expenditure on 
maintenance account during the ensuing three 
months in respect of the equipment and mainten- 
ance of all workshops and yards used by the Works 
department, and the provision of plant, machinery, 
horses, and materials or other things for stock. On 
the sanction of the Council being given to such ex- 
penditure, the Works Committee shall have power 
to expend money for such purposes up to the 
amount sanctioned, and to enter into contracts 


therefor on behalf of the Council. All expenditure 
on capital account shall be subject to the usual pro- 
cedure of the Council as regards such expenditure. 

When the Council shall have resolved that any 
work shall be carried out by the Works Committee, 
and shall have passed the necessary estimate of the 
cost of such work (hereinafter called the ‘accepted 
estimate’), the Committee shall have power to enter 
into any contract on behalf of the Council and to 
incur any expenditure necessary for the carrying 
out of the work within the limit of such accepted 
estimate. 

The Committee may execute any works referred 
to it by a Committee of the Council, provided that 
the cost of each work is under 50l., and in the case 
of emergency may execute any works which a Com- 
mittee of the Council or an officer of the Council is 
entitled in such case to order to be executed. 

The following rules shall be observed by the 
Committee :— 

_ L The Committee shall keep separate accounts 
in such a manner as to show the cost of each work 
executed. 

2. The actual cost and final estimate of a work 
shall be ascertained as soon as possible after the 
completion of the work. 

3. Statements showing the estimated and actual 
cost of the works completed up to September 30 
and March 31 shall be presented by the Works 
Committee to the Council within three months of 
the aforesaid dates. Fourteen days before such 
statements are laid before the Council the account 
for each work shall be sent by the Works Committee 
to the Committee on whose behalf the work shall 
have been carried out, and any report which such 
Committee may desire to make shall be brought up 
to the Council at the same time as the statement 
submitted by the Works Committee. 

4. Such statements shall show (a) the amount of 
the accepted estimate, (6) the amount of the final 
estimate if the work has been varied by reason of 
certified additions or deductions, and (c) the amount 
of the certified actual cost of each work executed. 

5. In the case of jobbing works, which for this 
purpose are defined to be works in respect of which 
bills of quantities, complete specifications, and 
drawings have not been supplied, the accounts 
shall show (a) the schedule value ascertained in 
accordance with the schedule of prices, and (b) the 
Certified actual cost, and shall be presented to the 
executive committees concerned from time to time 
as the works are completed, the totals being sub- 
sequently reported by the Works Committee to the 
Council at the same time as the statements referred 
to in Clause 3. 

6. Whenever the Works Committee are satisfied 
that the expenditure on any work of which the 
accepted estimate is over 1,0001. will exceed the 
amount voted for that work, the Committee shall 
report the fact to the Council when submitting the 
next half-yearly statement referred to in Clause 3. 

7. Inthe case of any work the actual cost of 
which has exceeded the accepted estimate, the 
Works Committee shall obtain the approval of the 
Council to the amount of the excess. 

(b) That the following be standing orders of the 
Council :— 

General, 


Any Committee contemplating the execution of 
any work shall, before coming to a decision as to 
how the work should be carried out, obtain an 
estimate from the proper officer. If the Committee 
on receiving the estimate, shall decide to recom- 
mend the Council to have the work carried out 
without the intervention of a contractor, they shall, 
before reporting to the Council, refer such estimate, 
together with full plans and specifications, to the 
Works Committee for consideration. If the Works 
Committee expiess their willingness to carry out 
the work at the amount of such estimate, the 
Executive Committee shall thereupon take up a 
recommendation to the Council, at the same time 
eubmitting the full plans, specifications, and esti- 
mate of the proposed work, and such estimate, if 
approved by the Council, shall be called the 
‘accepted estimate.’ 

When a work has been referred to the Works 
Committee to carry out, the work shall not be com- 
menced until the officer under whose supervision 
the work is to be executed shall have given a written 
order for the work to proceed. There shall be no 
variation of the plans and specifications without a 
written order from such officer. 

The officer, under whose supervision a work has 
been carried out by the Works department, shall 
certify as to the satisfactory completion of the work 
and the amount of his final estimate, or the value on 
the schedule of prices, as the case may be. 


Fobbing Works. 


All works referred to the Works Committee to 
carry out, which cannot be treated as-estimated 
works, and for which no estimate has been prepared, 
shall be considered as jobbiny works. 

No committee, however, shall order a work to be 
carried out asa jobbing work unless it is satisfied 
that there is suflicient reason for not treating the 
work in question as an estimated work, and, except 
as regards dangerous structure work and works 
undertaken on emergency, in every instance the 
committee shall bave laid before it by the engineer, 


architect, or other certifying officer, as the case may 


be, a rough estimate of the cost. 


A schedule of prices agreed upon between the 
manager of works and the architect and engineer, 
and approved by the General Purposes Committee, 
upon which in respect of jobbing works the esti- 
mates, measurements, and certificates of the archi- 
tect, engineer, or other certifying officer shall be 
based, shall be revised periodically. 


Financial. 
The accounts of the cost of all works executed by 


the Works Department shall be kept by a Works 
accountant, whose office shall be at the Works 
Department, Belvedere-road, but who shall report 
direct and be responsible to the Works Committee 
for the accounts and for his staff. 


Manager of Works. 
The head of the Works department is to be styled 


‘manager of works,’ and is to be responsible under 
the Works Committee for the execution of all works 
carried out by tbat committee on behalf of the 
Council; for advising as to the purchase of plant 
and material; the regulation and direction of all 
workshops belonging to the Council; and the 
supervision of all officials employed upon the 
execution of works carried out by the department ; 
he shall employ and have the sole control of all 
officials on weekly wages employed upon such 
works, and of all foremen, timekeepers, workmen, 
and persons of a like class; he is to give his whole 
time to the duties of his office, and not to take any 
private business; and any fees received by him, 
either as a witness or in any other capacity, and 
any discount or allowances on materials purchased, 
are to be paid to the Council; he is to hold his 
office during the pleasure of the Council, and the 
appointment is to be in other respects subject to 
the conditions already laid down by the Council 
with regard to all appointments made in its service. 


The manager shall report to the Works Com- 


mittee with regard to the purchase of materials, 
stores, plant, timber, machinery, horses, and other 
things required by him for 
work, or for stock. 


e execution of any 


It shall be the duty of the manager to draw the 


attention of the Works Committee to any case in 
which, during the execution of any work, it appears 
that the cost of the work will exceed the amount of 
the ‘accepted estimate,’ and to obtain such autho- 
rity from that Committee as may be required. 


It shall be the duty of the comptroller to advise 


the Works Committee as to the regulations for 
the accounts of the Works Department, and from 
time to time to make test audits of such accounts. 


The Works accountant shall be required tofurnish 


the manager with any statement or information he 
may desire as to the accounts generally of the works 
carried out by the Department. 


(c) That standing orders Nos. 182 to 199 inclusive, 


and 424 and 425 be rescinded, and that the order of 
reference to the Finance Committee be amended by 
the omission of the last paragraph, viz., that con- 
ferring upon the Committee control of the Works 
department. 


(d) That standing order No. 202 be amended by 


the substitution for the last paragraph thereof of the 
following, viz. :— 


Where points of difference arise between the 


certifying officer and the manager of works, upon 
which they are not able to come to an agreement, 
such officers shall report to the Works Committee, 
who shall consider the points in dispute, and in tbe 
event of the certifying cfticer or manager of works 
desiring that any of such points shall be submitted 
to arbitration, the Works Committee shall arrange 
therefor. 


(e) That the following provision of Standing 


Order No. 275 relating to excess votes—viz., ‘the 
vote for the excess expenditure above any excess for 
which the Committee ordering the work are respon- 
sible shall be obtained by the Exccutire Committee at 


the timeof the Finance Committee's half-yearly report 
to the Council,’ be amended by the substitution for 
the words in italics of the following :—‘ Works 
Committee at the time of their.’ 

(f) That Standing Order No. 436, which provides 
that officials, clerks, and foremen receiving weekly 
or monthly wages who are absent in consequence 
of sickness or accident are to be allowed full pay or 
reduced pay during a reasonable period at the dis- 
cretion of the Finance Committee. be amended by 
the substitution of the words ' Works Committee’ 
for ' Finance Committee.” 


Dr. Napier thought it was essential that 
there should be a Works Department as a pro- 
tection against contractors. With regard to 
the adverse balance on the working of the 
Department, he believed the Council had far 
more than saved this by the protection the 
Department afforded against the contractors. 
He believed the Works Department had a 
better chance of succeeding than ever before. 

Mr. Beachcroft said they were departing from 
what he considered the first principles which 
governed the administration of local bodies in 
imposing the work on this Committee in the 
manner indicated in the reference, and he 
thought they were taking a very dangerous 
step. There should be no doubt as to who was 
responsible for the purchase of plant and 
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material, and he moved to add words to the | building of high-class flats near Regent’s Park on 
recommendation, to the effect that the Com- the Howard de Walden estate. Further, we under- 
mittee should be responsible to the Council for stand that it is proposed that the dwellings shall 
the purchase of all plant and material. provide for the re-housing for all such persons. 


Mr. Campbell seconded the amendmen While expressing no opinion as to the particular 
which the Chairman ruled out of order. t site selected, we think that if this intention is carried 


out the erection of these dwellings may well meet 
Mr. Sears regretted that there was to bea | with the approval of the Council.” 


revival of the old order of reference. The only 

new proposal took this form—that in the event | Wooden Structures Erccted en Public Occa- 
ofits appearing to the Works Committee that sions.—The Building Act Committee reported 
the cost of any job would exceed the amount the decision of the Divisional Court, that the 
authorised, the Council should be informed of Council of the City of Westminster (and infer- 
the fact. He failed to find that the department entially every Borough Council) is the proper 
was, by the new scheme, being placed on a authority to control, approve, OF license 
sound business basis, which meant that there. wooden structures erected on public occasions 
must be a complete reorganisation. He advo- within its district, and that the Borough 
cated the appointment of a general manager Councils are the proper authorities to take 
who should have the control of the department, proceedings against persons who have, with- 
with departmental managers under him, in out licence, permission, Of approval erected 
both building and engineering sections. such structures. As to whether such structures 


Sir Arthur Arnold remarked that the Com- |are or are not subject to the supervision or 
mittee’s recommendations were in accordance inspection of the District Surveyors under the 


with the suggestions he brought before the London Building Act the Court gave no 
decision. In connexion with this decision the 


Council eight years ago. : 

The Clerk then read an urgency report of Committee reported as follows :— ae 
the Committee recommending that the follow-| ‘We have also had under|consideration the ques- i Ú 
ing form the Works Committee .—Lord Welby, | tion as to how far the decision of the High Court oF 
Messrs. W. Bruce, E. A. Cornwall, L. Sharp, applies to the strengthening of balconies for use OD ae 

E. Smith, A. M. Torrance, and D. Waterlow. public occasions, This work is dealt with under 
Mr. Dew protested against the charges of rari os of the London Building Act, 1894, i.e., the mee 
malingering made against the workmen in the Hes š Cne Wee the peat: noe beni 
employ of the Council, and alleged that the Daka such balconies fit to bai extra aight 4 A PIECE OF TRACERY IN BRICKWOKE. man 
Department was loaded with officialism. perictures ; ; THE above pi in bi ce 
A put up on a public occasion. Accord- ‘HE above piece of tracery in brickwork ts gite 

Mr. W. Peel, M.P., said he noticed it was | ingly whenever a public function has been announced | designed and executed by a working brick- zra 
proposed to keep separate accounts in such a | involving a procession through the streets likely to | layer, Mr. T. Smith, of 19, Deloraine-street, St. can 
manner as to show the cost of each job. If | attract large numbers of persons, a circular letter has | John’s, S.E. It seems a very creditable piece oie 
that had beer done in the past they could have | been sent out drawing attention to the desirableness | of brickwork, which we are pleased to aay 
told how many bricks per day had been laid, [of all balconies on the line of route being shored up. | illustrate ' i 
Mr. Howell J. Williams said the proposed An inspection has been subsequently made along the i —— a MM ae 
committee should first be elected, and the Bie E T ar been found belts an owner ee 
as no en steps to secure a cony, such Mas 

order ofcference then prepare by them |baieony, fund eb ecient COMPETITIONS s 
accordingly ’ me or canes dtruoture: We | Rave: come to i NEW a CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, no 
ys : n e course hi o followed in | ILKLEY.— i i - Zi 

The motion was, however, rejected. dealing with balconies should be continued, and in | sets of ra a d ee Ea 
After some further discussion the recom- | order to avoid any misund i : : f Eii , i: 

: ’ y erstanding we have given | mendation of their professional advisers, the ie 
mendations were adopted, and the Council | instructions for an intimation of the Council's inten- : P j os 
proceeded to deal with the urgency Report | tion to be sent to the Borough Councils.” Commitee far tbs nE a ala Le 
. ° i . r edd. 
proposing the names of the new Committee. Proposed Railway Station, Essex-road.—The | “A,” by Messrs. Garside & Pennington, wig 


Mr. Bruce withdrew his name, and that of | same Committee recommended as follows, the 
Mr. Ward was substituted. recommendation being agreed to :— 

Mr. W. Peel, M.P., thought the new Com-| ; ; 
mittee would, to a certain extent, be an investi- | n Pain a P e PER Of its powert 
gation committee, and he said he felt that no cy Railway ree of da babeng ane 
member of the old Works Sub-Committee | erection of a station building on the north-west side 
should sit upon it. ; of Essex-road, Islington, to abut also upon Canon- 

Dr. Napier moved that the selection of names | bury-road, ia accordance with the plans submitted 
be postponed for a week, but on a division this | with the application of Sir Douglas Fox and 
was rejected by a large majority, and the Com- | partners on behalf of the Great Northern and City 
mittee was se = egies et with the | Railway Co.” 
substitution of Mr. Ward for Mr. bruce. Office Accommodation.—The Counci 

Historical Records and Buildings Committee. | to spend 2,4001. on structural i 
—The following order of reference to the | offices in Cockspur-street with the view to 
Historical Records and Buildings Committee | providing adequate accommodation for the 
was agreed to :— architect's, comptroller’s, statistical, and 

“The Committee shall consist of not less than engineer’s departments. 
twelve and not more than fifteen members. Inspection of Kitchens.—The Public Health 

The Committee shall have charge of the library, Committee recommended the Council to com- 
historical records, antiquities, and works of art municate with the local authorities in favour of 
belonging to the Council, and shall have the control, | the inspection of the kitchens of hotels and 
maintenance, and management of museums and | restaurants, and the removal of insanita - 
places of historic or architectural interest (together | ditions ; ny SOn 
with any property connected therewith) purchased This was adopted without discussion 


ted to the Council. 
YY he! Committee shall consider and report upon | ,, Cb acai New res E Davies moved :— 
at, taking into consideration the long dis- 


questions relating to historic buildings and sites, 
monuments and subjects of antiquarian interest in | tance between Battersea and Wandsworth 


London. Bridges, it be referred to the Bridges : 
The Committee shall consider and report upon | mittee to consider and report as to the piv 
all matters arising under— bility of providing direct means of communi- 
a) The Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 1900. | cation between Fulham and Batt ” 
(b) Section 60 of the London County Council] The motion was adopted woes 


(General Powers) Act, 1898, relating to the acquisi- ; : l 
tion and maintenance of buildings of historic inte- The Council adjourned at seven o'clock. 
i i a 


rest and works of art in London.” m i 
HE INSTITUTE OF BUILD — i 

Old - street Improvement.— A scheme for | new officers and members of gs nae ree 
widening Old-street between Hoxton-street | were elected at the annual mecting of the Instit ` 
and No. 341, Old-street to about 60 ft., at aļof Builders:—President, Mr. W. F. King (Mess: e 
cost of 14,2501, was adopted upon the recom- | W. King & Son); Vice-President, Mr Woodman 
mendation of the Improvements Committee. Hill (Messrs. W. Hill & Co.) ; Hon. Treasurer Col. 

Ercction of Working-class Dwellings in Grove | Stanley G. Bird; Hon. Auditor, Mr. A. E. Parker 
End-road, St. Fokn’s Wood.—The Housing of (Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham); elected 
the Working Classes Committee reported as members of the Council, Mr. A. F. Randall (Messrs 
follows :— Kirk & Randall); Mr. J. Bell, J.P., Cambridge ; Mr. 
P W. Nicholson, Leeds, Mr. B. E. Nightin R 
“On March 4, 1902, the Council referred to the | London; Mr. W. Sapcote e 
Building Act Committee and to us a petition from | SALES BY AUCTION.—On Thursday last week, at th 
residents in and around Grove End-road, St. John’s | Auction Mart, Messrs. C. C. & T Moore dis i a : 
Wood, praying that the erection of dwellings for the | freehold and leasehold properties to the JE 5 
working classes in Warwick-place, Grove End-road, | 13,660/.—a freehold building site, Bea = a 
may not be allowed. The Building Act Committee | Southwark, 6,100). ; factory and land Broom pai 
will, of course, deal with the proposal whenever it street, Poplar, 1,875/.; site and buildin F ize- 
comes before them from the point of view of the | street, Bromley-by-Bow 2,200). ; leasehold . urze- 
London Building Acts. We are informed, however, | in Speke-road, Battersea. 400l cid oe 
that the dwellingsare to be erected by Lord Howard Devonshire-place, London Fields nrol S a ng in 
de Walden, and are designed to provide re-housing | and 58, Mornington-road Wanstead 62 l i so 48 
accommodation for persons to be displaced by the freeholds, Candy-street, Old Ford 12 at ; and four 


architects, of Pontefract and Castleford. The “ab 
designs provide for a church to seat 500, an 
erected in free Gothic treatment in stone, with F 

tower and spire, and covered with red tiles ; Ie 
also a large schoolroom to seat 300, suites of Z 
classrooms, &c., and conveniences, and care- ii 
taker’s cottage. The total cost is 8,000/. na 
Messrs. Garside & Pennington have received a3 
instructions to proceed with the work. ce 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. | 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— | 
At the meeting of this Institution held on eo 
March 14 at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 

Mr. Kenneth Gray, Vice-Chairman, presiding, 

the paper read was on " The Uses of En- 
gineering Models,” by Mr. Percival Marshall, a 
A.l.Mech.E., Chairman. The author com- = 
menced by pointing out that the high-class e 
condensing steam-engine of to-day can trace 
its origin back to a working model of one ne 
of Newcomen’s engines constructed in the its 
eighteenth century, for James Watt made his y 
famous invention of a separate condenser and i 
air-pump as the result of some experiments T 
with a working model engine of this type, ee 
which had been placed in his hands for repair. vss 
Many interesting models which are to be seen te 
in the South Kensington Museum show that in t; 
the early days of engineering invention the t 
construction of working models proved 3 
considerable assistance to those engaged a 
in the development of new ideas. After ep 
pointing out the historical value of models ei 
as a record of engineering progress, the we 
author suggested that present - day firms = 
would confer a valuable benefit on enginecl sg 
ing posterity if they would make a poini he 
of presenting to the national collection al r= 
South Kensington a scale working model of all i 
important novelties in engineering construction x 
which they might introduce. Dealing with the E 
scientific uses of models, the author proceeded f -.-. 
to describe the testing of model ships as carried a 
out at the experimental tanks belonging to the i 
Admiralty, Messrs. William Denny & Bros.. ree 
and the United States Government, and alo Py 
quoted the Hon. C. A. Parsons’ experiments ‘di 
with modern propellers, which were conducte Ye 
in connexion with the design of the Turbin oh 
and the other high-speed turbine-driven vessels. Jy 
Further instances of the uses of models for ex f&r 
perimental investigation described were Pro f% 
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fessor Dalby’s models for investigating the 
balancing of engines, and Mr. F. W. Webb's 
model for experimenting with locomotive valve 
gears. The commercial uses of models were 
then considered, instances being given of the 
value of scale models for exhibition purposes 
to illustrate such classes of engineering 
work as shipbuilding, dock, pier, and bridge 
construction, and other work which could not 
be exhibited in the ordinary way. The com- 
mercial advantages of inventors’ models, and 
of amall scale models for use by firms handling 
specialities which were too large to keep 
permanently on view, or which might require 
to be sent for inspection to a client at a dis- 
tance, were next discussed, and reference was 
also made to the uses of models in law courts 
and arbitration cases, where such matters as 
infringement of patents, light and air cases, 

y-wall disputes, &c., were being tried. 
The author then passed on to the important 
uses of engineering models in connexion with 
educational work, and described the many 
ways in which sectional and other models are 
of value to the engineering teacher in facili- 
tating the instruction of his students. Such 
models when used in the lecture-room not 
only enable the lecturer to make his subject 
clear to his audience, but they are far more 
interesting to the student than ordinary wall 
diagrams or blackboard sketches, and by 
attracting his closer attention enable himto more 
easily remember the information which is being 
imparted to him. The author advocated the 
construction of simple, well-designed model 
engines in technical school workshops in pre- 
ference to work of a heavier character, ex- 
pressing his opinion that the average student 
would learn more about the construction and 
working of an engine by making a complete 
model himself than by making one or two 
arts only of a large engine, and, moreover, 
would take a far greater interest in doing 
something which would be entirely his own 
work when finished. Such a model would 
call for more delicate and accurate workman- 
ship than a larger engine, which was an 
advantage in the right direction. A descrip- 
tion was then given of a valve-gear model 
used by the Great Eastern Railway for the 
instruction of locomotive drivers and firemen, 
the model being supplemented by a theoretical 
indicator diagram printed with explanatory 
notes, a copy of which is given to each man. 
The author concluded by referring to the 
value of model-making as a hobby, and quoted 
several instances of excellent work accom- 
plished by engineering students and amateur 
mechanics in their spare time. The parer 
was illustrated by a complete series of lantern 
slides, and by a large number of exhibits of the 
various classes of models referred to by the 
author. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


THE General Electric Company send an 
illustrated catalogue of designs for electrieal 
illuminations, in connexion with the approach- 
ing Coronation, which they are prepared to 
carry ont. 

Messrs. Herbert Morris & Bastert, of Lough- 
borough, send us their catalogue of ordinary 
and travelling pulley blocks. The latter when 
made with geared trolleys are extremely useful 
adjuncts in manufacturing establishments and 
on Outdoor structural work. “Runways” are 
also made for use with the pulley blocks, 
serving every part of a works, running from 
one department to another, with branches to 
any desired point, forming a perfect network 
of communication. Thus a lad is enabled to 
pick up a ton load and deliver it a hundred 
yards away in a few minutes, The list gives 
illustrations showing various useful applica- 
tions of the system 

Messrs. Twyfords, Ltd., of Cliffe Vale 
Potteries, Hanley, send us their ‘Twentieth 
Century Catalogue of Sanitary Specialities.” 
It is a well-bound volume of about 200 leaves, 
clearly printed and admirably illustrated. Many 
of the illustrations are excellent examples of 
colour-printing. ‘The work is divided into two 
parts, the frst comprising cast-iron baths and 
articles made in Royal C.V. porcelain, earthen- 
ware, “ Vitrina’’ ware, and cane ware, and the 
second dealing with enamelled fireclay goods 
and accessories. The place of honour on the 
first coloured plate is given to the “ Twycliffe ” 
siphonic water-closet; two examples are shown, 
one with the basin decorated in blue and gold, 
and with the cistern enclosed in a porcelain 
Casing similarly decorated, and the other with 


an ivory-white basin with ornament in relief, 
and with the cistern cased with wood. The 
next three plates show other varieties of the 
same apparatus, and on the backs of the plates 
sections of the basins and fittings are drawn 
one-eighth full size. The “Axis” siphonic 
Closet follows. Nineteen plates are devoted 
to various types and combinations of wash- 
down closets, and six to the obsolescent 
wash-out closets. Only one complete valve- 
closet is shown, and that forms one of thirteen 
illustrations of valve - closet basins, slop- 
hoppers, and slop-tops, crowded together on a 
single plate, which is followed by a plate of 
pan-closet and other objectionable basins. 
Among the other illustrations in this section 
we notice some examples of closets with the 
cisterns fixed immediately above the seats, 
railway-car hoppers,‘cheap cane-ware. closets 
and traps in separate picces, flushing cisterns, 
Hush-pipes, pulls, and other accessories. It is 
a pity that so much labour has been expended 
in designing and printing the meaningless 
ornament so profusely bestowed on many of 
the closet-basins, Architects, at any rate, 
ought to know better than to select fittings 
“decorated ” in this inartistic fashion. A plain 
white or ivory surface, on which every speck 
of dirt can be seen, is in every way most satis- 
factory, but many plumbers and householders 
have yet to be educated toseethis. Many of the 
lavatory basins are disfigured in a similar 
manner by tloral decorations sprawling with- 
out rhyme or reason over the basins and slabs. 
Of course this is a trade catalogue, and the 
trader considers himself bound to produce 
what his customers desire, but it is possible 
that the trader might be agreeably surprised if 
he would venture to set a new fashion instead 
of weakly following an old one. Among the 
lavatories are many which can only be regarded 
as old-fashioned, but in front of these are 
placed others of better design with improved 
wastes and overflows of various kinds. The 
“Sphere,” the “Cardinal,” and the “ Neros ” 
can all be recommended. The woodwork of 
some of the cabinet lavatories (such as No. 
377) is well-designed, but in many of the 
examples it is commonplace or worse. The 
new lavatory stands and supports are more 
satisfactory ; No. 392 is a good range of basins 
with marble slabs and back and brass tubular 
supports. Space would fail us, however, if we 
were to attempt to pass in review the sixty- 
three plates of lavatories ; there are varieties 
to suit different tastes and different purses. 
The trapped urinal basin to which the place of 
honour is assigned in the urinal section is of 
doubtful value ; in our opinion the type shown 
on the next plate is much better. In the fire- 
clay section illustrations are given of strong 
waler-closets and other fittings, including some 
fine examples of double and treble sinks. The 
catalogue, as a whole, will be of great service 
to architects and builders. It contains sanitary 
fittings of every kind, suitable for houses of 
different classes, hotels, schools, hospitals, and 
other buildings. The prices are stated in 
nearly every case, and the dimensions are 
given in feet and inches and in centimctres 
and millimetres. 

The Leicester Laundry Engineering Co. 
(Leicester) send an illustrated catalogue of their 
laundry machinery, including their patent 
“open-end ” washing machine, in which the 
machine is fed at one end, instead of at the 
side ; by this arrangement all stooping during 
the process of loading or unloading is un- 
necessary, and the clothes are removed from 
the machine ready drained by having the 
division perforated. The central shaft passes 
through the whole length of the machine, and 
is enclosed with brass tubing; this shaft is of 
steel, and, passing from end to end of the inner 
cage, prevents the twisting of the cage on re- 
versing. The lid of the feeding door is 
arranged similar to a double hinge, one hall 
failing over the gap between the inner and 
outer cage, thus preventing any clothes 
dropping inside. The catalogue also shows 
wood rotary washing machines, and boilers 
and driving engines, &c. 

Messrs. Jones & Campbell (Larbert) send a 
small catalogue and price-list of portable and 
other ranges, stoves and grates; among the 
stoves the “Slogan” slow combustion cylin- 
drical stove, with brick lining, seems a useful 
one where saving of space and of fuel is 
important. 

We have received from Messrs. G. B. Kent 
& Sons their 1902 catalogue of painter's 
brushes, graining tools and soldering, brazing, 
and paint-removing lamps. 


Dearmer, M.A. Fourth Edition. 


By Ernest R. Suttling. 
73. 6d.) 


Handbooks Series). 
land Association. 


Beatrice Webb. New edition. 


TECTS, BUILDERS, AND GAS CONSUMERS. 


Messrs. Richard Moreland & Son send a 
compact but very useful and well-arranged 


catalogue of their steel stanchions and box 
girders, with full tables of bearing capacity 
and weight. 
pended a good many sections and descriptions 
of trussed steel roofs and theatre trusses 
erected by them in various buildings, and a 
table of sizes of steel bases and brick piers for 
loads from 20 to nearly 200 tons. 
from a report on one of their structures by Mr. 
A. T. Walmisley gives very satisfactory testi- 
mony. 


To the catalogue are also ap- 


A quotation 


Messrs. Norton & Gregory send us a small 


book of samples of their tracing cloths and 
tracing papers, which seem excellent in sub- 
stance and surface, and the tracing-cloths are 
absolutely transparent. 
list of their terms for various methods of 
reproducing drawings, and for mounting com- 
petition drawings, &c. 


They send also a price 


Messrs. Pilkington Bros. (St. Helens) send a 


description and illustration of their patent 
wired rolled glass, which has before been 
recommended in our columns, and also a 
description and diagram of their prismatic 
rolled glass for deflecting the light towards the 
back of an apartment. 


Messrs. Potter & Co. send us an illustrated | 


pamphlet on their various forms of concrete 
and steel floors, among which we may espe- 
cially notice Diagram F, for a floor under a 
ground floor sick ward, which is supported 
entirely on concrete arches and piers, no steel 
joists being used except small corrugated steel 
tension rods embedded in the concrete. 


The St. Pancras Ironwork Company's latest 


catalogue offers everything that can be re- 
quired for the best fitting of stables in regard 
to stalls and manger fittings, ventilation, and 
drainage, 
and everything in it shows a thoroughly prac- 
tical consideration of the subject. 


The catalogue is fully illustrated, 


Messrs. Pilkington & Co. send us a pamphlet 


on their asphalte materials, including Pyri- 
mont Seyssel asphalte, Limmer asphalte, and 
Polonceau asphalte. 
material manufactured by them, based on an 
analysis of Seyssel asphalte, and is stated to be 
superior to Seyssel at a considerably reduced 
cost. 
of warehouses and the paving of coach-houses, 
stables, &c. The results of some tests of this at 
Kirkaldy’s are given. 
and sections of asphalte roofing, consisting of a 
layer of Polonceau asphalte $in. thick, then a 
layer of specially-prepared hair felt, which in 
turn is covered with a finishing coat of Seyssel 
asphalte 4 in. thick. Their white Silica asphalte 
is recommended for the lining of fountain 
basins and the paving of corridors, terraces, &c. 


The last-named is a 


It is suitable especially for the flooring 


They give also details 


Messrs. Ewart & Son send an illustrated 


catalogue of their numerous forms of re- 
volving cowls, windguards, and elbow-flues, for 
chimneys. 


$$$ 4 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE PARSON'S HANDBOOK. By the Rev. Percy 
(Grant Richards.) 
A TREATISE ON THE ART OF GLASS PAINTING. 
(Scott, Greenwood, & Co. 


MINEHEAD, PORLOCK, AND DUNSTER (Homeland 
By C. E. Larter. (The Home- 
6d.) 

COMPAKION TO ENGLISH HISTORY (MIDDLE 
AGEs). By F. Pierrepoint Barnard, M A., F.S.A, 


(Clarendon Press.) 


HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. By Sidney and 
(Longmans. ) 
GAS AND GAS-FITTINGS, FOR THE USE OF ARCHI- 
By H. F. 
Hills, F.C.S. (D. Fourdrinier, Builder Office.) 
ti a a seen 

SCHOOLS, HIGH FELLING, DURHAM.—A site in 

Falla Park-road was secured twelve months ago, 


and a portion of the Heworth School Board's 
scheme is nearly completed by the erection of a 


junior school to accommodate 320 children and an 
infant department for 260. It is also intended in 
the course of time to erect a mixed school, The 
architect for the building is Mr. H. Miller, Felling, 
The schools have been erected on the central hall 
principle, with classrooms grouped around, and 
light has been secured mainly by windows in the 
gables. The junior and infants’ schools are in two 
separate blocks, each of one story, with the excep- ` 
tion of the central hall, which has clearstory 
windows and rcof lights. Sherburn bricks have 
been used to face the exterior walls, and internally 
there is a white glazed brick dado. In addition to 
the various classrooms, apartments for teachers, 
and cloakrooms, have been provided in each block. 
There are partly-covered playgrounds, Mr. J. W. 
Braithwaite, of Heaton, bas been the contractor 
for the work. 
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building, and coated with cement “rough cast” |bulators and through this communicates 


Zllustrations. or “pebble dash,” finished a deep vellum | directly with a large waiting-hall. The late 

i colour. The exterior woodwork of Ae gables, is raat in the mage of the building, and 
window-frames, and cornices is painted willow | round it are grouped the various consult 

DOORWAY, ST. SAUVEUR, AIX green. The roofs are covered throughout] examining, and operating rooms. Near te 
(PROVENCE). with stone, or what are locally known as/entrance is a registration-room, adjoinin 


which an isolation-room is provided from 
which infectious cases can be removed with. 
out their re-entering the main building. The 
dispensary is suitably placed opposite the prin. 
cipal entrance, to the right of which are als 
conveniences for the women and children, A 
the north end of the building, next Mulberry. 
place, is the entrance for the staff, near which 
the various rooms for doctors and nurses are 
situated, with lavatories and other conveniences, 
An ophthalmic room is provided, also a store 
for splints, &c. At this end of the building are 
placed the heating cellar in the basement, and 
on the first floor accommodation for the keeper 
and his wife, with a small yard. 

The building generally is one story high: 
the waiting-hall, being higher than the 
adjoining rooms (and above the keeper's yard 
which is on the first floor), can therefore be 
lighted and ventilated on four sides, which is 
an obvious advantage in getting a blow 
through. The rooms are to be warmed by 
hot water, the fresh air passing through the 
radiators. Provision is also made for admitting 
fresh air by means of Leather's ventilators. 

All windows have opening casements, The 
various rooms have extract ventilators con. 
nected with the trunk in the roof, which is 
turned into an automatic ventilator fixed in the 
centre of the ridge to the main roof. 

The interior walls are lined with glazed 
bricks dado high, having round internal and 
external angles tboth horizontally and verti. 
cally. All the joints at completion will be 
raked out and finished flush with Parian 
cement. The wall surfaces above the glazed 
bricks will be rendered in Portland cement 
finished with a smooth surface of Parian, 
which will ultimately be painted in white 
tipolin. The floors generally are to be paved 
with terrazzo, The front entrance will have 
an inclined plane without steps. 

All lavatories, sinks, water-closets, &c., will 
be bracketed from walls, without floor sup- 
ports, Electric light is to be used throughout, 

The building is being built of Accrington 
red bricks with Darley Dale stone -dressings, 
the roofs being slated. 

The architects, Messrs. Haigh & Thompson, 
of Liverpool, have been able to give the his. 
tory of this charity through the courtesy of 
Dr. ‘Hubert Armstrong, the hon. secretary to 
the Medical Board, and it is from the assist- 
ance rendered to them by that Board that they 
are hoping to produce a building that will be 
as complete and perfect as any hitherto 
erected, if it does not excel them. 


“ grey” slates. 

The houses were built by Messrs. Matthew 
Wilson & Son, of Headingley, near Leeds, and 
they have been carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. William 
H. Thorp, of Leeds. 


doors from the main western portal 
of the Cathedral of St. Sauveur at 
Aix-in-Provence, was one of the drawings that 
gained for Mr. Wontner Smith the Pugin 
Studentship this year. It has been made from 
the cast at South Kensington. 

Though a very good drawing, it has some 
of the defects incident to copying from a cast. 
The doors are of course woodwork (sixteenth 
century), but there is nothing in the draw- 
ing to indicate the difference of material ; 
especially as the jointing of the stonework, 
which appears in the cast, has been omitted. 
Apart from this, it is a very careful delineation 
of a fine and interesting piece of decorative 
work, in which Gothic and Renaissance 
elements are curiously mingled. 


aR: drawing, representing one of the 


ADDITIONS TO “BISHOPSFORD.”. 


THE drawing shows additions made to a 
modern house, “ Bishopsford,” in Surrey. 

The materials are yellow stock bricks and 
green slates, except the large chimney-stack, 
which is red. 

The builders were Messrs. Maides & Harper, 
of Croydon ; and the architect Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo. 


LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


THE Liverpool Infirmary for Children, when 
founded in 1851, was the only provincial 
hospital devoted exclusively to children. That 
there was need for such an institution is shown 
by the fact that in the first ten months 657 out- 
patients were treated by the medical staff, and 
that the numbers, with minor fluctuations, have 
increased year by year to their present enor- 
mous proportions, when somewhere about 
14,000 new cases, with from 50,000 to 60,000 
attendances, are treated annually. 

The building first used was a small private 
housein Upper Hill-street, but within three years, 
its accommodation proving inadequate, a move 
was made to a larger house—46, Great George- 
street. In 1856 the increasing number of 
patients rendered another migration a neces- 
sity, and a house (No. 58) in Hope-street was 
rented, and room for the first time provided for 
in-patients. 

The charity continued enlarging its sphere 
of usefulness till, in 1866, the present site was 
obtained, and on June 23 the late Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, then Duke of Edinburgh, laid the 
foundation-stone of the building which is now 
being superseded. 

In the last year at Hope-street there were 
seen 4,093 individual out-patients, numbers 
which increased in the first year at Myrtle- 
street to about 5,000, with an average of 16,000 
or 17,000 attendances. 

The year 1878 saw the need for a further 
enlargement of the out-patient department of 
the new hospital, and in 1880 the Committee 
reported that “the attendances reached the 
extraordinary total of 29,250!” Since then, 
notwithstanding various devices for reducing 
the frequency of attendance and the imposing 
of a limit (first of sixty, then of fifty) to the 
number of new cases seen on any one day, 
there has been a steady increase till the maxi- 
mum was reached in 1898. 

The need for a new building is evident when 
it is considered that not only are twice as 
many patients seen as fifteen years ago, when 
the accommodation was then already reported 
inadequate, he that ane the present depart- 
ment forms the ground floor, above which a rect 
large ward and the nurses’ home are located. PIRES ae ANA ATE A 
The inevitable result of this conjunction was Lewisham. —Retention of houses on the north and 
that overcrowding has ensued, and constant re ae a beret aaa Catford (Messrs, H. 
outbreaks of diphtheria and other infectious ey 
diseases in the hospital have necessitated fre- A clube EE E libre nti r E 
quent closing of the whole infirmary, and Mullins ee Baler) —-Consent. 
ean, continuous disuse of one or more Marylebone, West.—A stone poe at h anys 

. to No. 48, Bryanston-square, St. Marylebone, | 

In 1900 a suitable site opposite the hospital, | abut apon Lopa George-street (Mr. C. Young for 
and entirely separated from it by the width of a | Viscount Chelsea).—Consent. 
side street, was by great good fortune obtained, 


CEREMONIAL TROWEL AND CASKET. 


Tuis is an illustration of the trowel, and the 
casket to contain it, which was used by the 
King in laying the foundation stone, the other 
day, of the Royal Naval College at Dartmouth. 

The reverse side of the trowel is engraved 
with the following inscription :— 

“I was used by his Majesty King Edward VII. 
on 17th day of March 1902 at the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Britannia Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth.” 


A decorative anchor helps to fill up the lower 
part of the trowel-blade, its lines fitting in 
more or less into the shape of the trowel at 
the point. 

The trowel is of silver with gold enrich- 
ments, and the casket in cast bronze and silver. 
The figures at the angles represent winged 
amorini balancing themselves on the crests of 
waves. 

The work was execufed by Messrs. Walter 
Gilbert, S. Hovel, and L. Weingarten, of the 
Bromsgrove Guild of the Applied Arts, Worces- 
tershire, working under the suggestion and 
direction of the architect, Mr. Aston Webb. 

Trowels and presentation caskets for such 
vccasions are so often mere pieces of shop 
furniture, that we have pleasure in illustrating 
one which shows artistic and original cha- 
racter. 

The illustrations are from photographs by 
Mr. T. Lewis, of Birmingham and Broms- 


grove. 


WALL DECORATION FOR A BATH- 
ROOM. 


Tuis design was made by Mr. C. H. Temple 
for Messrs. Maw & Co., to be executed in the 
materials manufactured by that well-known 
firm. 

The wall decoration is in tiles, faience, and 
mosaic ; the cornice, architrave, pilasters, and 
skirting are in modelled faience ; the frieze 
and figure panels are painted tiles ; the borders 
and dado panels mosaic. The whole of the 
colouring is in shades of mignonette green, 
with the exception of the mosaic portion, 
which is in lustres of pale yellow sienna on 
burnt sienna ground. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica. 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


RESIDENCES, WEETWOOD, NEAR 
LEEDS. 


THE semi-detached residences illustrated 
are situated in a wooded district about three 
miles north of Leeds. Prior to the erection of 
the houses an old farmhouse, which had been 
considerably added to from time to time, occu- 
pied the site. The building, with the excep- 
tion of a recent addition at the eastern end, 
was pulled down, and two new houses erected 
on the ground upon which the old residence 
formerly stood, it being a stipulation of the 
owner that the old frontage lines should be 
adhered to as far as possible. This accounts 
to a large extent for the disposition of plan,* 
and the different levels of the new houses. 

The lower stories are faced with herring- 
bone broached local sandstone, lined internally 
with brick. In the upper stories the walls are 
built hollow, the utilised internal linings of 
brick, and the outer walling built of coursed 
rubble wallstones from the old demolished 
ae ees a ee 


* Unfortunately the plan did not reach us until too 
late for publication. 


St. Pancras, East.—The ean a ae a 
anda new and completely detached building | 8'288 roofs over the area in front of No. 24 
for the sole purpose of the out-patient clinic 8 ae res rena N ough 
in process of erection preparatory to the total yan Two oreli windows at the first, second, 
demolition and rebuilding of the whole in- and third floor levels, and one oriel window at 
firmary. After competition the plans of | frst. second third, fourth, and fifth floor levels, in 
Messrs. Haigh & Thompson, of Liverpool, | front of the Swan tavern, Nos. 3. 4, and 5, Sloane 
were accepted by the Committee, and the work | street, Chelsea (Mr. L. A. Withall for Messrs 
is now in progress under their direction. Roberts & Gilling).—Refused. third 
The new “extern” stands alone, surrounded | City.—An oriel window at the first, gt ide, 
by streets on three sides ,and a public passage | fourth, and fifth foor levels at No. Neral 
on the fourth ; it has therefore been possible to | City (Messrs. F. Chambers & Son on 
obtain light and ventilation on all sides. big pee ae T ee fee buildings on the 
The patients’ entrance is at the south-west Piet, of “Noa 200 to 216 (even numbers only, 
angle of the building, approached from the inclusive) Morning-lane Homerton (Mr. W. Hall} 
principal thoroughfare called Mulberry-street, j ' 
and exactly opposite the infirmary. It opens 
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tenham-court-road (Mr. G. G. Woodward for 
Messrs. Norman & Stacey, Ltd.).— Refused. 

Holborn, — Wooden letters in front of Nos. 52 and 
sq, New Oxford-street, Holborn (Messrs. Nash & 
Hull for Messrs. Brown, Gould, & Co.).—Refused. 

Kensington, South.—A studio building at the rear 
of No 22, Pembroke-road, South Kensington, to 
abut apon Pembroke-villas (Mr. G. M. Silley for 
Mr. G. E. Moira).—Refused. 

Lewisham.—A porch addition at the Railway 
Tavern, Catford Bridge, Lewisham (Mr. A. W. 
Oaborn for Mrs. A. Murray).—Refused. 

Lewisham.—A_ building, witb a shop on th 
ground floor, on the north side of Sydenham-road, 
Lower Sydenham, to abut upon Champion Park 
(Mr. E. Schneider for Mr. A. Hurst).—Refused. 

Peckham.—A building on the south side of Meeting- 
house-lane, Peckham, westward of No. 809A (Mr. 
G. D. Stevenson for Messrs. C. Blyton & Sons).— 
Refused. 

Woolwich.—One-story shops on the forecourts of 
Nos. 1, 2, and 16, Bostall-lane, Plumstead (Mr. 
W. A. Stratton).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Lambeth, North—Erection of Nos. 52 and 53, 
Fitzalan-street, Kennington (Messrs. J. A. J. Wood- 
ward & Sons for Mr. J. Ford).—Consent. 

Whitechapel—Two houses on the east side of 
Tenter-street East, Whitechapel (Messrs. N. & R. 
Davis).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe—A granary building on the site of 
Nos. 51, 53, and 55, St. Mary Church-street, Rother- 
hithe (Mr. E. Crosse for Mr. A. Barber).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Wandsworth.—Four houses on the north side of 
Replingham-road, Southfields, Wandsworth, with 
irregular open spaces at the rear (Mr. D. Matthews 
for Mr. G. A. Gale).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Lewisham.—A building, with a bay window, on 
the west side of Doggett-road, Catford (Mr. O. M. 
Ayrton for Messrs. Eastwood & Co., Ltd.).— 
Refused. 

Mile-End.—A building on the site of Nos. 51, 53, 
55, and 57, Devonshire - street, Bethnal Green 
(Messre. Jarvis & Richards for Mr. R. Bayly).— 
Refused. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Southwark, West.—Certain deviations from the 
plans certified by the District Surveyor, so far as 
relates to the proposed rebuilding of stables and 
coach-houses on a site at the rear of buildings on 
the south side of Lant-street, Southwark, abutting 
also upon John’s-place (Messrs. Perry & Reed for 
Messrs. L. Spackman & Sons).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Wandsworth.—Deviations from the plans, sanc- 
tioned on February 19, 1901, for the formation or 
laying out of new streets for carriage traffic on the 
Totterdown Fields estate, Upper Tooting-road, 
Wandsworth, so far as relates to an alteration in 
the position of the street to be named Derinton- 
road (Mr. R. Robertson for the Housing Committee 
of the Council).—Consent. 


Mcans of Escape from the Top of High 
Buildings. 


Cily.—Means of escape in case of fire, proposed to 
be provided on the eighth story of Cocker’s Hotel, 
Nos. 18 to 21, Charterhouse-square, Aldersgate, for 
the persons dwelling or employed therein (Mr. E. 
Haslehurst for Messrs. Wheeler & Warren).— 
Consent. 

Strand,—Means of escape in case of fire proposed 
to be provided on the topmost story of the western 
portion of the Constitutional Club, Northumber- 
land-avenue, Charing Cross,:for the persons dwelling 
or employed therein (Mr. E. A. Gruaing for the 
Committee of the Club).—Consent. 

Strand.—Means of escape in case of fire proposed 
to be provided on the topmost story of an addition 
to Nos. 173 to 179, Strand, and No, 2, Norfolk- 
street, on the site ot No. 3, Norfolk-street for the 
persons dwelling or employed therein (Messrs, 
White & Co. for the Law Land Co.).—Refused. 


Buildings for the upply of Electricity. 
Southwark, West.—The re-construction in brick- 
work of aone-story building at the City of London 
Electric Lighting Co.'s premises, Bankside, South- 
wark (Mr. F. Bailey for the City of London Electric 
Lighting Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 


Clapham,—An addition to a building at Nine Elms 
Ironworks, Nine Elms-lane, Battersea, which 
building and addition will together exceed in extent 
250,000, but not 450,000 cubic ft., and be used only 
for the purposes of a foundry and machine shop 
(Messrs. Z. King & Son for Messrs. H. Young & Co.). 


—Consent. 
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APPOINTMENT OF A SANITARY INSPECTOR.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
appointment of Mr. W. Williams as a sanitary 
inspector in the Metropolitan Borough of Ber- 
mondsey, 
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A History of the Church of All Saints, North- 
ampton. By Rev. R. M. SERJEANTSON, M.A. 
Northampton : William Mark. 
ne ORTHAMPTON was for several cen- 

turies one of the five chief towns of 


fea England, and the church of All Saints 
was its oldest and most important parochial 
building, and was intimately connected with 
various striking incidents in English history. 

In these pages, however, we must look 
mainly to architectural particulars, or details 
relative to the fabric. Such notes, in this 
instance, are of necessity but brief, for in 
1675 there occurred a fierce fire in Northamp- 
ton, when most of the town was destroyed, 
and the great church of All Saints almost 
entirely perished. In the parish register, 
among the marriage entries of 1675, occurs the 
pathetic and pregnant entry :—‘ While the 
world lasts, remember September the 2oth, a 
dreadfull fire, it consumed to ashes in afew 
hours 3-parts of our town and chief church.” 

But little can be gleaned relative to the 
fabric of the great cruciform church previous 
to the fire. It is known, however, to have 
undergone considerable repair or rebuilding 
in 1232, when the Bishop of Lincoln granted 
an indulgence to the contributors to the 
building fund. In addition to the miniature 
sketch on Speed’s map of 1610, the only known 
drawing of the church previous to the fire is 
one in Duke Cosmo’s “Travels” of 1669. It 
shows a large cross church, with a central 
tower that had evidently been much debased 
by seventeenth century rebuilding. We are 
glad to notice that Mr. Serjeantson rejects the 
curious forgery that appeared in all the 
glory of colours in a local publication 
issued in 1844 to celebrate the Queen’s 
visit to Northampton on her way to Burleigh 
House. A picture purporting to be taken 
from a thirteenth century manuscript, 
which was as impossible a conception as 
certain letterpress which affected to give a 
contemporary account of a State visit of Queen 
Elizabeth, though both were in reality clumsy 
frauds, were actually reproduced as genuine 
in the Transactions of the Northampton and 
Oakham Architectural Society for 1881. The 
only part of the old church that was incor- 
porated with the new and much reduced 
church opened in 1680 (save an undercroft or 
charnel house beneath the chancel) is the 
central tower, which now stands at the west 
end. This tower, which had been much 
damaged bya storm in 1595, is an architec- 
tural puzzle. There have been so many altera- 
tions and repairs, and the levels of the different 
floorings so frequently altered, that it is difficult 
to explain or understand the successive stages 
of its treatment, or to account for the unusual 
narrowness of the arches of the basement. 
The core of the piers is probably Norman, and 
there are obvious traces of work of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries. Mr. Serjeantson is probably wise 
in not attempting any explanation of his own, 
but is content to give the somewhat contra- 
dictory theories of Mr. M. H. Holding, the Rev. 
Dr. Cox, and the late Sir H. Dryden. 

The church of 1676-80, built on the site of 
the old chancel, has a square plan, 75 ft. by 
70 ft. internal measurement, with a small 
chancel. To the south and north of the tower 
are large chambers, the one used for a con- 
sistory court and the other for a vestry with 
library above. The body of the church has a 
fine central dome supported on four piers. The 
mouldings and ornaments of the plaster roof 
are remarkably good, and the proportions have 
a certain dignity. The work of the new church 
was accomplished by voluntary contributions 
all over England. The list of subscribers is 
preserved, but neither in the vestry books or 
elsewhere has it been possible to recover the 
name of the architect. Several guesses have 
been made, but they are of no authority. A 
great west portico, of twelve columns, extend- 
ing along the whole front of the church, was 
added in 1701. 

The original fittings of the new church in- 
cluded a good and well-proportioned chancel 
screen, A restoration of 1865-6 resulted in the 
unhappy destruction and removal of this 
screen. Most of its component parts were 
worked up into three entrances from the 
western vestibule into the nave of the church. 
The Church of All Saints will attract much 
attention at the Church Congress of next 
October ; it would be well if the churchfolk ot 
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Northampton set to work at once to undo this 
grievous wrong, as far as may be, and to piece 
together this interesting and handsome screen 
from its disjointed parts. 

The chancel suffered considerable further 
restoration in 1888, when the original plan 
was ‘improved ” with doubtful success. The 
organ, which was placed in a west gallery 
built for the purpose in 1700 was unfortunately 
removed to the north side of the chancel in 
1883 ; at that time, we believe, though not 
stated by Mr. Serjeantson, certain distinctive 
and good parts of the case disappeared. A 
more serious point, to our thinking, is the 
injury which must have resulted to the tone 
and effect of this grand instrument, from being 
removed from its central and open position. 
The author does not seem to be aware that 
this organ is (or was, if they have not spoiled 
it), one of the finest and most remarkable 
church organs in England, with the very 
unusual feature of two great organ manuals of 
equal scale and power (four manuals in all) ; 
an arrangement invaluable in a musical sense, 
though a very costly one. Archzologists, 
however, seldom trouble themselves about 
matters of this kind; indeed, the author’s 
knowledge of the subject may be estimated by 
the fact that he mentions a considerable sum 
(about 130/.) having been expended in “ several 
new pipes” for the organ: rather expensive 


pipes! It should of course have been “ several 
stops,” ġe. complete ranks of pipes. Mr. 
Thomas Shephard supplies some interest- 


ing copies of armorial glass in the old church 
from the Belcher MSS. of the Bodleian, and 
has also drawn admirable heraldic head and 
tail pieces for most of the chapters. Other 
plates and illustrations are good and useful, 
but we wish they had included drawings of 
some of the roof plaster work and details of the 
demolished screen. Another illustration that 
we have looked for in vain is that of the 
memorial statue of the greatest statesman ever 
connected with Northampton, Mr. Spencer 
Perceval, England’s Prime Minister, shot by 
an assassin in the lobby of the House of 
Commons in 1812. A local and national sub- 
scription was raised to place a memorial of 
Mr. Perceval in All Saints’ Church. This was 
accomplished in 1817, and the figure is sup- 
posed to be one of the best examples of 
Chantrey’s work. It has since been removed 
from the church, a matter in regard to which, 
however, we do not altogether share the 
author's indignation. It may be questioned 
ao the church was the proper place 
or it. 


Proceedings of the Incorporated Association of 


Municipal and County Engineers. Vol. 
xxvii, I909-I901. London: E. & F. N. 
Spon. I9gol. 


JUDGING from the volumes now issued, the 
progress of the Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers has been well maintained. 
District meetings have been held at various 
provincial towns, and the subjects discussed 
included matters of much importance to the 
community at large. In addition, several 
useful papers were contributed at the annual 
meeting, which took place at Leicester under the 
presidency of Mr. E.G. Mawbey. The general 
programme followed at the district meetings of 
the Association is for the local engineer to give 
some account of municipal work in the town, 
and then to listen to the remarks and sugges- 
tions of his confreres ; sometimes other papers 
are read; and the proceedings usually ter- 
minate with a series of visits to works of 
public interest. There i; nothing in this 
routine differing materially from that adopted 
by other professional societies. It is reason- 
able to hope that more beneficial effects may 
result because all those present are engaged in 
the same department of engineering work. 
Consequently, interest in the subjects brought 
forward is better sustained, and criticism is 
more searching. As the volume now under 
review extends to over 360 pages, it is impos- 
sible for us to do more than to comment upon 
a few of the most important subjects dealt 
with. The meeting at Tonbridge had the 
effect of demonstrating efficiency rather 
than magnitude, but, as one of the speakers 
remarked, it was often possible for engi- 
neers to pick up useful wrinkles even from 
the examples of work presented by small towns. 
An able and instructive paper was read at the 
same meeting on “Electricity Supply for 
Lighting and Tramways, with Special Refer- 
ence to Small Towns,” and another of equal 
yalue on the “Main Roads of Kent.” The 
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visit to Deal afforded to members the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the “ Case” groynes, 
whose adoption has saved the Corporation 
considerable sums formerly necessary for re- 
pairing the Marina wall, for underpinning, and 
repairing roads in the vicinity of the sea. At 
East Molesey and Hampton the chief subject 
for discussion was sewage disposal, ang as 
Londoners are largely interested in tnose 
places as furnishing a considerable proportion 
of the water supply to the Metropolis, it is 
distinctly reassuring to learn that no 
sewage effluent is better than that from the 
local beds. In the course of their visit 
to Oswestry members found many note- 
worthy improvements, the most interesting, 
from our point of view, being the extension of 
the market buildings, which now cover more 
than 2,000 yards. Several sheets of drawings, 
showing structural details, are given in the 
“ Proceedings,” and these will repay examina- 
tion. The ancient city of Chichester, visited 
on another occasion, was productive of ad- 
miration for antiquarian relics to the almost 
entire exclusion of the more prosaic objects of 
the Association. The annual meeting at 
Leicester elicited an address from the Presi- 
dent, dealing largely with local work, and two 
most comprehensive papers, one on “ Perma- 
nent Way for Electric Tramways,” and the 
other on “ Methods of Safety for the Overhead 
Electric Trolley System.” Both of these con- 
tributions are well worthy of careful attention. 
The final paper in the volume is devoted to 
“ Asylums or Homes for the Insane,” and its 
chief value is to be found in the records pre- 
sented of visits to similar institutions in 
different parts of this country and Germany. 


interfere so much with the proper carrying 
out of municipal government as one might 
suppose, but it leads to some friction, and, 
because of the existence of so many authori- 
ties, it is less easy in London than in the large 
provincial towns to effect reforms. The dis- 
tribution of the chief administrative work of 
London is indicated, and the names of the 
officials of the Corporation, the County 
Council, and of the Borough Councils are 
given. Very useful sections of the work are: 
“Municipal Government in England” (being 
a descriptive sketch of the government 
and works of large towns, with the population, 
rateable value, area, names of officials, &c., 
indicated) ; “ Urban District Councils, England 
and Wales "(containing particulars of works, 
names of officials, population, &c.); and 
“Rural District Councils.” The municipal 
government of Scotland and Ireland is dealt 
with separately, and in the same clear method 
by which the municipal government of England 
is treated, and the work also includes the 
following useful sections: telephones, water 
supply, gas supply, electricity supply, tram- 
ways, housing of the working-classes, and 
technical education, these sections in some 
cases including details of schemes approved or 
under consideration. The work is well printed 
and arranged, and, so far as we have been able 
to test it, it is up to date and reliable. There is 
a useful index, and no pains have been spared 
to make it an indispensable work of reference 
to the municipal government of the country. 


also as quick, medium, and slow. The 
“medium ” bend is sometimes one-fifth of the 
circumference of a circle, and is therefore 
suitable for drains meeting at an angle of 
108 deg. Bends of the same diameter are 
often made in three sizes, having different 
lengths of radius, as shown in fig. 30. As the 
longer bends give an easier curve, they ought 
always to be selected ; short bends, especially 
quarter bends, retard the flow of sewage to a 
serious extent. In many cases two large 
eighth bends or three sixth bends can advan- 
tageously be used instead of one quarter bend. 

If bends of the proper angle are not obtained, 
the joints will in all probability be defective. 
A quarter bend can, of course, be shortened to 
fit any drain-angle greater than go deg., but 
the pipe may easily be damaged in the opera- 
tion. A sixth bend can in a similar manner be 
shortened to fit any angle greater than 120 deg., 
but if the angle is less than 120 deg., the bend 
can only be utilised by chipping the sides of 
the spigot end, and even then the spigot cannot 
be properly inserted into the socket. The 
joint, therefore, is certain to be defective, An 
extreme example is shown in Fig. 31, where 
a sixth bend is fitted to drains meeting at an 
angle of go deg. 

Swan-neck bends (fig. 32) are pipes of double 
curvature, and are useful for fitting to the 
outlets of shallow gully traps, in order to take 
the drain to a suitable depth below the surface. 
The same resnit can be obtained by using two 
ed bends, but these necessitate an extra 
joint. 

Lynde’s “ Loco” deflector bends (fig. 33) are 
designed for fixing under vertical soil pipes 
and waste-pipes, the object being to deflect the 
sewage into the drains with the least possible 
loss of velocity. 

Taper-pises.—Taper-pipes are of two kinds 
—enlarging and diminishing. Confusion often 
arises in ordering these pipes. If we think of 
the flow of the sewage as it passes from a 
4-in. to a 6-in. drain, we shall be inclined to 
speak of the connexion as an “enlarging” 
pipe ; if, on the other hand, we think of the 
order in which the two drains are laid, we 
may regard the connexion as a “reducing ” or 
“ diminishing ” pipe. Toavoid this confusion, 
it is always best to specify the diameters of the 
inlet and outlet. At the head of a drain, q-in. 
pipes may be shown on the plan until as many 
branches have been connected with it as can 
safely be done; before the junction with the 
next lower branch is reached, the drain mast 
be increased in size, and this can be done by 
introducing a taper-pipe with a qin. inlet and 
(say) a 6-in. outlet. A similar pipe may also be 
required at a change froma very steep to a flat 
gradient. Conversely, a taper-pipe with 6-in. 
inlet and 4-in. outlet may often be safely 
introduced to connect a 6-in. inlet drain of 
small inclination to a 4-in. outlet drain of 
greater inclination. ee A 

Formerly taper pipes were made with the 
two ends concentric with each other, as will be 
seen from fig. 34; pipes of this kind, with 
larger inlets than outlets, could scarcely be laid 
so that the inverts had a fall in the proper 
direction. The only correct form for a taper 
pipe of this kind is shown in fig. 35 ; the ends 
of the pipe are at right-angles to the invert, not 
to the axis. The same form is now adopted for 
pipes with the outlets larger than the inlets, in 
order that the inverts of the smaller and 
larger drains may be in the same straight line, 
but the advantage in this case is not as great 
as in the former. Taper bends are also made, 
but are not often required. 


The Land and House Property Year Book for 
1901. A Guide to Investments in Real 
Estate. Estates Gazette Office. 

THIS is the tenth year of issue of this useful 

compilation, which censists of a list, under 

alphabetically arranged headings, of sales of 
property during the year, with indications by 
lettering of the conditions attaching to the 
property, whether freehold, copyhold, lease- 

hold, with or without ground rent, &c., &c. 

The main portion of the book is concerned 

with London and suburban sales; but many 

of the principal country sales in the year are 
included in a separate division of the book. 

Ground-rent sales are tabulated separately. 


Enginecring Chemistry: A Practical Treatise 
br the use of Analytical Chemists, Enginecrs, 
Ironmasters, Ironfounders, Students, and 
Others. By H. JosHvuaA PHILLIPS, F.IC., 
F.C.S., Assoc.Inst.C.E. Third Edition. Lon- 
don : Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1902. 


Tuis is the third edition of a book which has 
become recognised as a standard work upon the 
analysis of constructive materials and the valua- 
tion of substances used by engineers. The book 
is divided into the following nine sections :— 
Part I.—Metals, Alloys, &c. Part II.—Ores, 
Limestones, &c. Part III. — Fuels, Solid, 
Liquid, and Gaseous. Part 1V.— Water. 
Part V.—Oils. Part VI.—Materials used in 
Grease-making. Part VII.—Gasworks Pro- 
ducts. Part VIII.—Disinfectants. Part IX.— 
Explosives. 

The volume deals with the analysis of many 
building materials, but it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find no mention of cement, concrete, 
or mortar, as these materials are frequently 
used by engineers as well as by builders. The 
book is of too advanced a character to be of 
much service to elementary students, but those 
who have acquired a fairly advanced knowledge 
of chemical science will find it a useful and 
reliable work. 

In Section VII. the portion dealing with 
the instructions of the London Gas Referees as 
to the mode of testing gas for illuminating 
power needs complete revision, for candles are 
no longer used as the standard of light, and 
the bar photometer has been replaced in all 
the official testing places by the table photo- 
meter. a 

The new matter added in the present edition 
includes a section upon the microscopical ex- 
amination of iron and steel, an account of Red- 
wood’s apparatus for detecting inflammable 
vapour in air, and a description of several new 
methods of testing. We have no hesitation 
in recommending the book to students of 
analytical chemistry. 


Greenwood’s Timber and Stone Calculator. 
J. H. Kerner Greenwood, St. Ann’s-street, 
King’s Lynn ; and Baxendale & Co., Miller- 
street, Manchester. 

THIS little work is a useful collection of tables 
and examples that will be found principally of 
assistance to builders and those who deal with 
timber by the “Petersburg Standard ;’ and 
while possibly some may use it to a slight 
extent for stonework, we think the authors 
quite right in putting the word “stone ” in such 
diminutive type as to make it almost unnotice- 
able. The tables and examples are carefully 
and thoroughly worked out, and the work will 
be found useful for its purpose. 


Cast-iron Drain-pipes, &c. 


Some ot the advantages and disadvantages 
of cast-iron drain-pipes have already been 
alluded to. The principal advantages are great 
strength, increased velocity of flow, absolute 
imperviousness, perfect joints, true alignment, 
and the retention of these qualities for a long 
period of time. The disadvantages are 1n- 
creased cost and liability to corrosion. A 
further disadvantage, where junction-chamber® 
are not provided, is the increased difficulty 0 
making connexions in the case of alterations to 
the building. : 

Against the extra cost of iron pipes may be 
seta great saving in repairs—stoneware tau 
seldom remain perfect for any great length o 
time—and also a small saving in the amount of 
concrete required. Thus, in London, stone- 
ware pipes under buildings must be completely 
embedded in concrete at least 6 in. thick, whilst 
iron pipes need only to be laid on a bed of 
concrete or otherwise supported on piers, 


The Municipal Year Book of the United King- 
dom for nes Edited by Robert Donald. 
London : Edward Lloyd, Limited, Salisbury- 
square. Price 38. 6d. 


THis work has again been enlarged, and it 
now forms a valuable and comprehensive 

uide to the municipal government of the 
country. It is impossible to do more than 
mention the leading features of the book, which 
is a model of what sucha work should be. A 
clear and terse account is given of the muni- 
cipal government of London, in which atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact that London stands 
alone in the system of its municipal work, in 
that a large number of authorities are engaged 
in managing metropolitan affairs, but with no 
unity of administrative work. This does not 


’ 
The Student's Column. 
PART II.—DRAINAGE. 
CHAPTER 10.—BENDS, TAPER PIPES, CAST- 
IRON DRAIN-PIPEs, &c. 
FRR ENDS.—Inspection chambers are now 
X generally constructed at all angles in 
pied) main drains, the changes of direction 
being effected by means of channel bends laid 
in the bottoms ot the chambers. Sometimes, 
as already stated, the drain-pipes are continued 
through the chambers, and in these cases 
access bends, such as that shown in fig. 22, 
will be required. The access eyes shown in 
figs. 23 to 25 are also made with bends. 
Ordinary drain-pipe bends are made of 
various degrees of curvature and of various 
radii. The three most common forms are the 
quarter bend, the sixth bend, and the eighth 
bend, which take their names from the propor- 
tion of the circumference of a circle which 
they occupy, exclusive of the socket. Fig. 29 
shows the three bends. It will be noticed that 
the quarter bend subtends an angle of go deg. 
at the centre of the circle, the sixth bend one 
of 60 deg., and the eighth bend one of 45 deg. 
The quarter bend is suitable for drains 
meeting at an angle of 90 deg., the 
sixth bend for drains at an angle of 120 deg., 
and the eighth for drains at an angle of 
135 deg. These bends are sometimes described 
as bends of 90 deg., 120 deg., and 135 deg., and 
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brackets, &c. In many cases iron pipes can 
advantageously be laid in brick trenches or 
subways, or supported on piers or brackets, or 
bung from ceilings. Better gradients can thus 
be obtained, and the pipes can be inspected, 
painted, and repaired without difficulty. 

It must be admitted that no method of per- 
manently preventing corrosion has yet been 
invented, but there are various methods of 
delaying it, and even an unprotected iron pipe 
may, in insurance language, be regarded as a 
good life, as the grease in domestic sewage is 
itself a good preventative of rust. There is 
certainly much more to be said in favour of 
iron drain-pipes than of iron soil-pipes. 

The most general mode of protection is that 
nown as Dr. Angus Smith’s ; it is effected by 
dipping the Pipes vertically into a bath con- 
taining a mixture of coal tar, pitch, and lin- 
seed oil, heated to a temperature of about 
400 deg. Fahr. This adds very little to the 
pas of the castings, and the coating is fairly 
urable. The Bower-Barff process is seldom 
used, and need not be described. Glass- 
enamelling, if „properly done, gives a smooth 
a durable vitreous coating to the interior 

aces of the castings, but unfortunately the 
anng is not always complete and uniform ; 
ia ttle has rejected glass-enamelled pipes 

PP led by a well-known firm) because 
aia of iron have been left unglazed, or 
use the glaze has risen in blisters. Glass- 

raph pipes are costly, but if the enamel is 
E ect when the drain is laid they may safely 
pi regarded as more durable than pitch-coated 
thee: Galvanising is not a good protection ; 
s borne of zinc is not always complete, and 

ne best it is soon eaten away. 
Dae ie and Weights. — The London 
ions cea By-laws specify the following dimen- 
and weights of cast-iron drain-pipes :— 


Internal Thickness Wei 
Paneer, of Metal, not oft. fect nck 
5. less than— less tha 4 
3: vr Of an inch 110 Ibs. 
4 E op ... 160 ,, 
; q no e .. IQO y» 
j š 1 eee 230 ” 
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The weight includes the socket and beaded 
spigot or the flanges. Sockets must be not 


less than 24 in. deep and § in. thick, and the |. 


annular space for the lead used in caulking 


must be at least } in. wide for 3-in. and 4-in. | | 


pipes, and gin. for the larger pipes. Socket- 
joints must be made “with molten lead pro- 
perly caulked.” Flange-joints may also be 
used, and must be “ securely bolted together 
with some suitable insertion.” It may be said 
in passing that socket joints are almost in- 
variably adopted in drainage work. 

Lighter and heavier pipes than those re- 
quired by the L.C.C. can, of course, be obtained, 
but the lighter pipes cannot be recommended. 
Pipes are also made in 6-ft. lengths, but these 
involve more labour and lead in laying than 
the 9-ft. pipes. Making-up lengths of any size 
are cast to order. 

Foints.—The usual form of socket joint i“ 
shown in fig. 36. Three or four turns of 
gasket are first caulked into the head of the 
annular space, and the joint is completed with 
molten lead caulked tight with a proper tool. 
Sometimes neat Portland cement is used 
instead of the molten lead; such joints are 
cheaper and more easily made, but are not as 
satisfactory. The spipot end ought to havea 
half-round bead cast on to prevent the caulking 
material passing through the joint. For 
cutting pipes, wheel cutters are better than 
hammer and chisel, as the latter are apt to 
damage the ‘casting. It is a good plan to 
shrink a wrought-iron ring on to the cut end 
of a pipe to take the place of the bead. 
Turned-and-bored joints are more frequently 
used for water-mains than for drains. They 
are an improved form of the socket joint, the 
inner half of the socket having a smaller 
diameter than the outer half, and being bored 
to a true cylindrical surface, and the thickened 
end of the spigot being turned to fit exactly 
into the bored part of the socket ; the joint is 
completed with molten lead properly caulked. 

Fittings. —Cast-iron junctions, bends, collars, 
taper pipes, &c., are now made in great 
variety, but many of them are on the sane 


general lines as the stoneware fittings already 
described, and therefore do not call for detailed 


notice. Cast-iron inspection chambers and 
manhole fittings will be considered in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

Concrete Beds for Drains. — Probably the 
most common cause of defective drains is 
insufficient bearing on the ground and conse- 
quent settlement due to the weight of the 
filling material or of passing loads. A circular 
pipe laid on the flat bottom of a trench is easily 
forced downwards, unless the ground is 
extremely firm. Settlement is still more likely 
to occur if the pipes are supported at the 
sockets only instead of along the barrels. On 
taking up old stoneware drains—especially 
those jointed with cement—it is often tound 
that the collars have been burst off in conse- 
quence of such settlement. Hence the 
necessity for a firm foundation of concrete. The 
Urban Model By-laws specity that every drain 
(except subsoil drains and drains under build- 
ings) must be “laid in a bed of good concrete” 
in order that a firm foundation may be obtained. 
In the rural by-laws, the concrete bed must be 
provided only “where necessary.” Both the 
Urban and Rural By-laws require every drain 
passing under a building “to be completely 
embedded in and covered with good and 
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solid cement concrete, at least 6 in. thick all 
round.” 

The London by-laws are more stringent; 
the thickness, breadth, and composition of the 
concrete are specified. Every drain (except 
subsoil drains) must be laid “ on a bed of good 
concrete not less than 6 in. thick, and projecting 
on each side of the drain to an extent at least 
equal to the external diameter of the drain.” 
In the case of stoneware drains, concrete must 
also be “ filled in so that it shall extend to the 
full width of the concrete bed .... and so 
that such drain shall be embedded to the ex- 
tent of not less than half its diameter.” Fig. 37 
shows the concrete required for 3-in., 4-in. 
5-in, 6-in., and 9-in. pipes, according to these 
by-laws. In the case of stoneware drains 
passing under buildings—other than subsoil 
drains—the pipes must be “completely em- 
bedded in and covered with good and solid 
concrete at least 6in. thick all round.” These 
“ surrounds ” of concrete are shown in fig. 38. 
Strictly speaking, the concrete ought to be 6 in. 
thick around the sockets of the pipes, as 
shown by the outer lines in the diagram, but 
the usual course is to allow 6 in. from the 
barrels. Sometimes the upper part of the 
concrete is formed tothe shape shown by the 
dotted lines in the section of the 9-in. drain. 
An iron drain passing under a building 
need not be surrounded with concrete, but 
must be laid on a bed of concrete, as already 
stated, “ unless it be carried above ground, and 
also be carried at least at each joint on adequate 
piers or other sufficient supports, constructed 
of iron, stone, brick, or cement concrete.” The 
concrete is specified “to be composed of clean 
gravel, hard brick broken small, or other suit- 
able ballast, well mixed with clean sand and 
good Portland cement in the proportion of 
two parts of sand, one part of cement, and six 
parts of other material.” These proportions 
do not give a very strong or an impervious 
concrete, and may with advantage be improved 
by altering to 14 parts of sand, I part of 
cement, and 4 parts of ballast broken to pass a 
screen with 1-in. meshes. 

Hand-holes may be formed in the wet 
concrete bed to receive the sockets of the pipes 
and to allow space for making the joints, or—a 
better plan—the barrels may be supported on 
stoneware chairs, as shown in fig. 39, these 
being afterwards embedded in the upper 
concrete. 

Drains under Buildings —The Model By- 
laws, both Urban and Rural, specify that drains 
must not be constructed “so as to pass under 
any building, except in any case where any 
other mode of construction may be imprac- 
ticable.” In the exceptional case the drain 
must be “laid in a direct line for the whole 
distance beneath such building, and... . be 
completely embedded in and covered with 
good and solid cement concrete, at least 6 in. 
thick, all round.” Concrete surrounds 
for drains of different sizes have already 
been illustrated in fig. 38. The Urban 
By-laws unnecessarily require the drain “ to be 
so laid in the ground that there shall be a dis- 
tance equal at the least to the full diameter 
thereof between the top of such drain at its 
highest point and the surface of the ground 
under such building.” The same by-laws 
require ‘‘adequate means of ventilation to be 
provided in connexion with such drain at each 
end of such portion thereof as is beneath such 
building.” In the Rural By-laws the word 
“ access ” is wisely substituted for “ventilation ” 
in the foregoing clause. No difference is made 
in either of the Model By-laws between stone- 
ware and iron drains. 

The London Drainage By-laws insist on the 
concrete surrounds for stoneware drains ; an 
iron drain, however, need not be surrounded 
with concrete, but may be laid underground on 
a bed of concrete 6 in. thick, and at least equal 
in width to three times the external diameter 
of the drain,* or may be carried above ground 
“at least at each joint on adequate piers or 
other sufficient supports, constructed of iron, 
stone, brick, or cement concrete.” In many 
cases it is a great advantage to carry the 
drains above ground ; better gradients can be 
obtained, and the pipes can be easily inspected, 
painted, cleared, and repaired. The London 
By-laws require a drain under a building to be 
laid “where practicable” in a direct line, 
and adequate means of access must “ when- 
ever practicable be provided at each end of 
such portion of the drain as is beneath the 
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* That is to say, 10g in. wide for 3-in. pipes, 14} in. for 
g-in., 37} in. for 5-in., and 204 in. for 6an, 


building. Needless to say, there are com- 
paratively few cases where bends need be 
introduced, or where the means of access 
must be omitted. If bends and junctions 
are absolutely necessary in any drain under a 
building, access-pipes, fitted with airtight 
covers, ought to be inserted. If the drain is 
laid underground the access-pipe must be 
placed in a chamber, usually constructed of 
concrete and brick, and finished with an air- 
tight iron cover at the floor-level. 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. DOOLIN.—We regret to ‘learn of the death, 
after but two days’ illness, of ‘Mr. Walter Glynn 
Doolin, M.A., of No. 9, Dawson-chambers,: Dublin. 
Mr. Doolin had practised during some considerable 
period in that city, and was the architect of many 
Roman Catholic churches, convents, schools, and 
kindred buildings in the capital and elsewhere in 
Ireland. Amongst the more important works 
planned and designed by him we may instance the 
following :—The parish church, New Ross, for 
whicb a tender of Mr. A. Cullen, of New Ross, for 
16,3001., was accepted in May, 1895, by the Very 
Rev. Canon Kavanagh, D.D. ; alterations and 
enlargement of the National Schools in Haddington- 
road, Dublin, for St. Mary’s Church ; the schools in 
Aughrun-street, Dublin; a residence for the Rev. 
C. F. Ryan at Drangan, Callan, co. Kilkenny ; the 
Church of St. Mary of the Rosary, Nenagh, erected, 
at a cost of about 25,o00/. for the fabric, after the 
style of the Early English period, the details being 
modelled in accordance with the severer type 
of the Cistercian abbeys in Yorkshire, and local 
limestone being used for the exterior structure—we 
published an illustration of the interior, with a 
plan, on December 12, 18960; a new church (1897) 
at Castlemaine, co. Kerry; a Roman Catholic 
church, dedicated to St. Brigid, at Clonakenny, 
Roscrea, co. Tipperary (1898-9); rebuilding of the 
parish church at Doneskea; the belfry, Frank- 
ford Roman Catholic Church, Tullamore; the 
Convent of Franciscans at Merchants’ Quay; 
the Roman Catholic Church at Castlebar, 
co. Mayo, completed some twelve months ago ; and 
the new church (built upon the site of the former 
Caourch of the Holy Cross) at Ardoyne for the 
Passionist Fathers in Belfast. The foundation-stone 
of the last-named was laid on June 17, 1900, and 
the church is noteworthy as being one of the largest 
in the North of Ireland. The plan comprises a 
nave, aisles, with large ritual chancel and side 
chapels, baptistry, Calvary chapel, and Lady chapel, 
and two western towers (105 ft. high), the extreme 
measurements are 164 ft. by 68 ft., the interior 
rising ito 52 ft. The style is Romanesque, with a 
free treatment, based upon that of the Lombardic 
churches in Northern Italy. Mr. Doolin’s designs 
were selected in competition, upon the award of 
Sir Thomas Drew as assessor; the contract was 
taken by Messrs. James Henry & Sons, of Belfast. 
Mr. Doolin was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1899, 


MR. JUDGE.—We have also to announce the 
death, on the 15th instant, at his residence, No. 5, 
Frederick-place, Gray’s Inn- road, W.C., in his 
seventy-sixth year, of Mr. George Judge, architect 
and surveyor. Mr. Judge was elected an Associate 
Member of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in 1848 and a Fellow in 1868. For the trustees 
acting in terms of the will of the late Mrs. H. M. 
Burton he was appointed to make the plans and 
designs for a block of working-class dwellings, for 
which was taken the site of Nos. 5, 6,7, and 8, 
Dove-court, Leather-lane, Holborn. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH RESTORATION, ST. BRIDE'S MAJOR, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. — The parish Church of St. 
Bride’s-super-Ily, has just been reopened after 
restoration. The church is situated in a wooded 
dingle, about 200 yards from the cross road, leading 
to St. George's from Llandaff and Peterstone. The 
churchyard is famous for its fine yew tree, the 
trunk of which is 22 ft. in circumference. The 
church itself is in the possession of a splendid speci- 
men of Norman work in its south porch removed 
there from Margam Abbey fifty-five years ago. 
There is also a beautiful little niche, belonging to 
the fourteenth century, above the altar, but this, 
probably, formed part of a monastic building in the 
near neighbourhood. The chancel arch is a replica 
of the original Norman work, but, unfortunately, no 
traces of the original intention have been left to 
tell their own tale, a fact which applies also 
to the scale work above the south door ; yet, apart 
from its additions, the church has an individuality 
of its Own—the fourteenth century saddleback 
tower, the tower arch, and the quaint old monu- 
ments form their link with the past. One monu- 
mental tablet, in Penarth alabaster, erected to the 
memory of Captain Jones, bearing date 1658, is of 
especial interest. The east window was brought 
from St. Mary, Llanfair. The present work of 
restoration of the church includes the reparation of 
the tower, the addition of a vestry, wood-block 


flooring, re-seating the nave, heating a 

and generally putting the whole je rvn 
thorough state of repair. The contractors who 
carried out the work were Messrs. Harries & 
Davies, the architect being Mr. G. E. Halliday, of 
Cardiff, the Diocesan Surveyor, ~— Western Mail, 

CHURCH FOR EASTBOURNE.—The new Church 
of St. Michael and All Angels, the erection of which 
has just been, in part, completed, was dedicated 
recently. The work is at present only half com. 
pleted, but there is accommodation for over 400 
persons, 250 seats being provided in the tempo 
iron nave, and the remainder in the chancel and 
morning chapel. The church is seated with chain 
throughout. The architect is Mr. G. E. S, Streat. 
field, and the builder Councillor M. Martin. 

NEw U.F. CHURCH AT LARBERT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—On the 8th inst. Larbert East U.F. Church 
was opened. The edifice has beer built upon the 
site of the old church. It stands upon the main 
road from Carron to Stenhousemuir. The ares 
seats 670 and the gallery 180. Mr. James Strang, 
Falkirk, was architect. The cost was between 
6,000}. and 7,000}. 

PROPOSED NEW CHURCH AT MIDDLESBROUGH. 
It is proposed to build a second church in the 
parish of St. Aidan's, Middlesbrough. It is to be 
known as St. Alban’s, and plans for the edifice 
which is roughly estimated to cost between 4000/ 
and 5,000}, have been prepared by Mr. F. L, 
Pearson, of London. The building will provide 
accommodation for 400 worshippers. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL PREMISES, CHESTERFIZLD,— 
On the roth inst. Dr. George Booth, J.P., opened 
some new school premises for the Holywell Cross 
(Primitive Methodist) Sunday School. The total 
cost of the new buildings is 1,700}. The schools bave 
been built by Messrs. Forrest, from the designs 
of Mr. W. Cecil Jackson, Chesterfield. The new 
premises will provide accommodation for soo 
scholars, and consist of a hall -and a suite of class- 
rooms, church parlour, kitchen, storerooms, &c. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS, THURNSCOE, YORKSHIRE, — 
On the 13th inst. the Bishop of Sheffield opened the 
new Sunday Schools in connexion with the Parish 
Church at Thurnscoe. The school is built of red 
bricks. The main room is 57 ft. long by 35 ft. wide, 
with two classrooms opening with sliding partitions. 
These are each 17 ft. by 13ft. 6in., and at the rear 
is a kitchen and a further classroom. The fittings 
in the interior are of pitch-pine, with a wood block 
floor. Mr. E. Isle Hubbard, of Rotherham, is the 
architect, and the builder was Mr. C. Wilson, of 
Thurnscoe, Messrs. Wright & Son, Sheffield, 
supplied the heating apparatus. The total cost of 
the erection is 1,3501. 

CELLULOID MANUFACTORY, PORT TALBOT, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE.— Works for the manufacture of 
celluloid articles are being erected in the Dufryn 
Valley, Port Talbot. There are twelve separate 
buildings erected of brick, with slate and galvanised 
iron roofs. Each building is isolated, on account of 
the inflammable and explosive nature of the com- 
pounds used in the manufacture of celluloids. 
Some of the buildings are very large, one being 
500 ft. in length and 56 ft. in breadth, and another 
200 ft. long by 54 ft wide. The land for the 
erection of the works covers 16 acres. The works 
are connected with the Port Talbot railway by 
means of a siding. The machinery is of modern 
character, and has been manufactured in France. 
The designing of the buildings has been entrusted 
to Mr. Frank B. Smitb, C.E., of Port Talbot, and 
the contractors are Messrs. C. & F. Gaen. Port 
‘Talbot. 

MILL, ROYTON, LANCASHIRE,—The corner-stone 
of buildings for the Monarch Mill Company, 
Longsight, Royton, was laid on the 10th inst. The 
architect is Mr. F. W. Dixon. 

POLICE-STATION AND LIBRARY, CHAPELTOWN, 
LEEDS.—This building, as mentioned in our last 
issue, is situated at the corner of Chapeltown- 
road and Town-street, with a frontage of 
103 ft. to Chapeltown-road, and 77 ft. to Town- 
street. The library and police-station blocks, 
although adjoining, do not overlap in any way, and 
are entirely separate and distinct one from another. 
In elevation, however, they are trea'ed so as to 
form a connected group of buildings. The site is of 
irregular shape, and the planning of the rooms to 
admit of symmetrical proportions has demanded 
special attention. The library block is two storied 
where it fronts to Chapeltown-road, and one story 
only in the rear. The ground floor accommodation 
comprises entrance-porch, vestibule, hexagon hal. 
lending library, general reading-room, and ladi 
reading-room. On the first floor a gallery and 
book store is provided over the lending library, 
and a sitting-room and other accommodath 
is arranged tor the library staff. The basemen 
ig utilised for a large store and scar 
also cellarage for the heating apparatus and fu 
The reading-room and the ladies’-rooms are 
lofty, and are lighted from the roof by ib d 
lantern lights and clearstory windows. Pol 
granite columns of the Ionic order divide the large 
reading-room into bays, and add considerably tə + 
internal architectural effect. Kauri pine w 
largely used for the internal woodwork finishiagt 
The Police Station block comprises the Fo 
Station proper ; a dwelling-house for the supene 
tendent, anda Fire Brigade Station. The 
floor accommodation of the Police Station cos 
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the following :—Charge office, superin- 
tendent’s office, and four cells, with arched vaulted 
ceilings, and both walls and ceilings walled with 
glazed brickwork. The cells are entered from a 
corridor which secures isolation, and which also 
communicates with the charge office. Ona the first 
floor are provided a dayroom, a small kitchen with 
try and larder, four constables’ dormitories, and 
linen store, bathroom, and lavatory. The basement 
is utilised for the heating apparatus, lamproom, and 
coals. At the rear of the charge office a corridor 
conducts to a large open court or exercise ground. 
The superintendent’s house is provided with sitting- 
room, kitchen, scullery, three bedrooms, bathroom, 
lavatory, and cellarage. The Fire Brigade depart- 
ment comprises an engine-house with folding doors 
provided with Fry's patent fittings. It is so planned 
that stabling for two horses can be erected at the 
rear of the engine-house, with communicating doors, 
if afterwards considered desirable. Above the engine- 
house is a large room of similar size, which can 
afterwards be utilised for a hay-chamber. The block 
of buildings is designed in the Elizabethan style. 
Externally it is faced with local Potternewton wall- 
stones, with Morley Moor stone dressings, and the 
roofs are covered with green Tilberthwaite slates 
The buildings will be heated by “low-pressure” 
hot water, and a separate apparatus is provided for 
the library and the police-station respectively. 
Fresh warmed air will be admitted to various 
rooms, the outside air passing through heating and 
ventilating radiators. The vitiated air will be 
extracted by means of shafts and trunks, com- 
municating in the case of the police-station with a 
Boyle's air-pump ventilator, and in the case of the 
library with an aspirating shaft built round the 
boiler-chimney, the exhaust being accelerated by 
means of a Blackman fan driven by an electric 
motor. Mr. William H. Thorp, of Leeds, is the 
architect of the buildings. 

HOSPITAL, LIVERPOOL. — The David Lewis 
Northern Hospital, Liverpool, was opened on the 
13th inst. by H.R.H. Princess Louise. It was built 
at a cost of about 120,000}. by the David Lewis 
Trustees. The new hospital fronts Great Howard- 
street, and covers a considerable area, including the 
site of the old hospital. Particular attention has 
been paid to ventilation, and every ward has been 
specially constructed with ventilating towers and 
verandahs overlooking the grounds. The hospital 
consists of one circular and two rectangular 
pavilions, each three stories high, and the whole 
will provide accommodation for 220 patients. The 
wards are on separate floors, eath of which contains 
twenty-two beds, and is so equipped as to be prac- 
tically a separate hospital in itself. In addition 
there are nine apartments for paying patients, and 
several wards for the isolation and treatment of 
certain diseases. The appliances include a Swedish 
gymnasium, fitted up with instruments for recovering 
wue use Of limbs stiffened by accident, a complete 
installation of the Rontgen-ray apparatus, a ward 
for the special treatment of lupus, an operating 
theatre, photographic and analysis rooms, and 
Turkish, Russian, electric, and vapour baths. Ali 
the walls and the ceiling ‘of the children’s ward are 
embellished with a series of familiar nursery 
rhymes. The out-patients’ department has a sepa- 
rate entrance in an adjoining street, and is, in fact, 
distinct from the main building. In the institution 
accommodation is provided for sixty-six nurses, 
each of whom has separate quarters. Mr. C. W. 
Harvey was the architect. The lock, fanlight 
gearing, and fittings throughout the building were 
supplied by Messrs. Colledge & Brigden, of Wol- 
verhampton. 

NEW BATHS AND GYMNASIUM FOR DUNFERM- 
LINE.—At a meeting on the 14th inst. of the repre- 
sentative committee charged with the erection of 
baths and gymnasium for Dunfermline, the follow- 
ing estimates for the various works were accepted : 


. —Mason, James Stewart, Dunfermline, 10,1661. ; 


joiners, Kinnear, Moodie, & Co., Edinburgh, 5,695/.; 
plumbers, James Inglis & Son, Dunfermline, 3,1961.; 
smiths, Redpath, Brown, & Co., Edinburgh, 2,1161.; 
slater, Robertson, Dunfermline, 652/.; plasterer, 
Cavanagh, Edinburgh, 1,390/. ; engineers, Lowe & 
Son, Edinburgh, 1,7271.; tile-layers, Allan & Son, 
Edinburgh, 1,836/.; glazier, Lindsay, Edinburgh, 
2794. The architect is Mr. J. Hippolyte Blanc, 
Edinburgh. 

SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, ABERDEEN. 
—~New buildings are to be erected in Union-terrace, 
Aberdeen, for the Scottish Life Assurance Company. 
The building will have a frontage of 66 ft., and 
extend the whole depth of the site to the lane 
behind. It consists of four stories, with an attic 
floor over the front portion. The principal facade 
is to be carried out in Kemnay grey granite. The 
architects are Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, 
Edinburgh. 
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FRANCE.—M. Migeon has been appointed curator 
of the Department of Objets d'Art (Medieval, Renais- 
sance, and Modern) at the Louvre, in place of M. 
Molinier, who has resigned. The excavations for 
the new buildings in connexion with the Bourse 
have led to the discovery of the foundations of the 
chapel of the ancient convent of the Filles de Saint- 
Thomas, founded under Richelieu, as well as some 
objects of interest belonging to the convent.——The 
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old Hotel de Ville at Toulon, decorated with sculp- 
tures by Paget, is threatened with rebuilding, and 
the introduction of modern sculpture which will 
be anything but an improvement to the ancient 
design.——The Municipality of Corbeil (Seine-et- 
Oise) has opened a competition for the building 
of a new town hall.——The Congress of French 
architects will be held this year at Paris, from Mon- 
day June 2 to Saturday June 7.——The Municipality 
of Paris has opened a public competition for the 
construction and placing of viaducts to carry the 
metropolitan railway across the Seine at various 
points.-—The Société Nationale des Architectes 
Français has given, as the subject for its eleventh 
competition, “Une Maison Maternelle.” ——A law 
passed on the 12th inst., has extended to the 
works of sculptors, architects, and decorative 
designers the protection conferred by the 
law in regard to “ Propriété Artistique et 
Litteraire.”——The “ Société de Peintres et de Sculp- 
teurs” has opened in the Georges Petit Gallery its 
third exhibition, which is a very brilliant one. 
Among its best features are the still-life pictures by 
M. Jacques Blanche, and a set of fine and powerful 
sketches of Breton subjects by an English artist, 
Mr. Brangwyn. M. Henri Martin has shown him- 
self as successful in landscape as he has been in 
decorative and imaginative design. The exhibition 
includes also sculpture by MM. Meunier, Camille 
Lefevre, Dejean, Desbois, and a “Temptation of St. 
Anthony” by M. Rodin. 

HOLLAND.—A stained-glass window has recently 
been unveiled in the Anglican Church at the Hague. 
It was presented by Mr. Seth Low, United States 
delegate to the Hague Peace Conference. The 
window, which has four lights, represents Christ, 
and the allegorical figures of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. Below is inscribed, “An American 
Memorial of the International Conference of Peace, 


1899.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


GOOD FRIDAY WEEK.—In consequence of the 
Easter Holidays, next week we go to pressa day 
earlier than usual. All communications for the 
Editor must reach him by first post on Wednesday 
morning, except lists of tenders, which will be 
received up to 10 a.m. of the same day. 

PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—The London office of the Great Western Potteries 
and Brick Works has been removed from 11, Queen 
Victoria-street to 171, Queen Victoria-street, E C. 
Mr. F. H. Brook has beea appointed London agent 
for the company.——Mr. H. F. Parshall, consulting 
engineer, las removed his offices from 8 Princes- 
street, Bank, to Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C. 
——The offices of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution 
are removed from 35 Southampton-row to 31 and 
32 Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. —— Mr. Owen W. 
Davis, architect, has removed from 27, Rutland- 
street, Hampstead - road, to 41, Pennard - road, 
Snepherd’s Bush, W. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING, NEWCASTLE.—A_ Local 
Government Board inquiry was held recently at 
the Town Hall, Newcastle, by Mr. A. A. G. Malet, 
M.Inst.C.E., into the application of the Town 
Council for sanction to borrow the sum of 8,615/. 
for the purposes of electric lighting. Mr. Clire- 
hugh, of the firm of Messrs. Lacy, Clirehugh, & 
Sillar, consulting engineers, of Manchester and 
London, submitted a report and estimates of an 
electric lighting scheme for the borough. There 
was no opposition to the application. 

CO-OPERATORS AND THE HOUSING PROBLEM.—A 
joint conference of co-operators and trades-unionists, 
convened by the Committee on Production and the 
north-western district of the Co-operative Union, 
was held at Lancaster on the 8th inst. A paper 
was contributed by Mr. W. H. Brown, of Stratford, 
London, on “The Next Step in Co-operative Pro- 
duction.” The paper advocated the complete 
industrial independence of co-operation, and men- 
tioned that within the co-operative movement no 
fewer than seven millions had been spent in housing 
members. Of the millions advanced to members to 
purchase their houses practically the whole amount 
had been paid to private firms, and the question 
propounded was, “ Ought we not seriously to advise 
co-operators to tackle the building trade ?” It was 
suggested that federated builders’ societies might be 
started in districts where distributive stores are 
thickly clustered. Just as co-operation had raised 
the standard of living, so it would raise that of 
building. Several speakers urged that before such 
a scheme could be successful an understanding must 
be arrived at with trades-unionists as to what con- 
stituted a fair day’s work fora fair day's pay. A 
reference to the alleged ‘ca’ canny” principle 
called forth the protests of several workmen's 
representatives. 

A SUGGESTED WORKS DEPARTMENT FOR BRAD- 
FORD.—At a recent meeting of Bradford City 
Council, Mr. A. Tuke Priestman moved: “ That it 
being desirable that the Council should, whenever 
possible, execute all works required to be carried 
out by the Corporation without the intervention of 
a contractor, a Works Department be constituted 
for the purpose ; and that it be an instruction to the 
Finance and General Purposes Committee to appoint 
a special sub-committee to draw up a scheme on 
the model of the London County Council Works 
Department, and prepare the requisite resolutions 
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for amending the Standing Orders of the Council.” 
Mr. Priestman described the operation of the 
Works Department in London, and said that it had 
done all its contract jobs within 2 per cent. of the 
estimates, and saved some 11,000}. on the scheduled 
value of the works undertaken. Mr. C. L. 
Robinson seconded the resolution. Mr. H. H. 
Spencer proposed an amendment to the etfect 
that it be an instruction to the Finance Com- 
mittee to appoint a sub-committee with autho- 
rity to obtain all the information possible with 
regard to the working of the London County 
Council Works Department. Mr. Spencer said he 
considered that this was the most important subject 
that had come before the Council thatday. It was 
most advisable that precise information should be 
obtained. The resolution meant that the Corpora- 
tion was going beyond the administration of mono- 
polies into the field of private competitive trading. 
So far as he had been able to ascertain, the net effect 
of the operations of the London Works Department 
was that the jobs had been done at about the same 
prices as the contractors would have done them ; 
they had done them as well, but no better, and paid 
the same wages, but not higher. The result was 
that the contractors’ profits had been lost, and some- 
thing, therefore, had been lost to the country. Mr. 
Jowett asked if Mr. Spencer would include other 
places besides London. Mr. Spencer replied that he 
would include other places, and on the mover and 
seconder of the resolution agreeing to accept the 
amendment, it became the substantive resolution 
and was adopted. 

WAKEFIELD CATHEDRAL EXTENSION. — Some 
interesting discoveries have been made during the 
past few days in the course of the erection of the 
extensions at the east end of Wakefield Cathedral. 
Besides making an extension of the existing chancel, 
and adding a Lady Chapel still further to the east, 
vestries and a chapter-house are being constructed 
below the level of the churchyard. This work had 
so far progressed that it had become desirable to 
complete the corridor, which gives access to the 
chapter-house from the church on the one hand and 
the churchyard on the other. To do this a large 
amount of earth which was untouched by the pre- 
liminary excavations was removed from about the 
foundations of the remains of the east end. While 
this was being carried out a few days ago the work- 
men came upon some walling, which may have been 
the foundation of an earlier church on the same 
site. The wall is of the roughest kind, with wide 
joints between the stones, and it is conse- 
quently very difficult to form any accurate 
estimate of its age, But its face, which can be 
traced for about three yards, follows an entirel 
different line from the perpendicular wall whic 
partly stands upon it, acd it is noticeable that the 
stones are entirely unworked, and that there is not 
a vestige of the remains of any destroyed building 
among the stones of this lower walling, while such 
remains are frequent in the perpendicular wall 
above. The supposition that the rough wall is of 
very early date is, therefore, probably well-founded. 
Close by the remains of an old lime-kiln were found, 
and actually within the remains of this kiln was a 
very finely worked stone of Norman date. This 
stone may either have been a portion of an abacus 
of a column, or may, more probably, have formed 
part of a string-course. Only one face is carved, 
and that bears an admirably-executed design charac- 
teristically Norman in character, and very much 
resembling that on the abacus of a column in the 
White Tower of the Tower of London—figured 
and dated A.D. 1080 in “ Parker's Glossary of Archi- 
tecture.” There was, it is known from “ Domesday 
Book,” a church at Wakefield in Saxon times, 
and it is believed by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
from evidences found in Sir Gilbert Scott’s restora- 
tions, that it was rebuilt more or less completely 
“some time in the half-century of which the year 
1100 is the middle.” This stone is clearly of that 
date, and while it confirms Mr. Micklethwaite’s 
supposition, it gives an interesting clue to the 
elaboration of the structure.— Yorkshire Observer, 

City OF LONDON HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF 
THE CHEST.—At their recent annual general meet- 
ing the governors announced their intention to 
expend from 8,0o00/. to 9,000l. in providing a nurses’ 
home within the hospital precincts, where better 
accommodation for the nursing staff is urgently 
needed. The hospital, founded by the efforts of 
the late Prince Consort, was opened fifty years ago 
in a range of buildings planned and designed by 
Ordish after the then uncommon “ Queen Anne” 
style, with a central campanile. The sanatorium 
was designed by, it is stated, Sir Joseph Paxton. 

ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN.— 
An appeal is made for contributions towards a sum 
of 16,000}. which is needed to complete the esti- 
mated cost, 25,000/., of the proposed rebuilding, 
with an enlargement of the site, of the hospital in 
Waterloo Bridge-road, The institution was originally 
founded, in 1816, in Doctors’ Commons, whence, 
seven years afterwards, it was removed to its present 
situation on land owned by the Duchy of Cornwall. 
Ata meeting of the Court of Governors held a few 
days ago it was announced that the Duchy of 
Cornwall bad consented to sell the freehold of the 
new site before the current leaseholds shall have 
come into its possession. 


REBUILDING IN OXFORD-STREET—WWe under- 
stand that Mr. R. F. Atkinson and Mr. A. J. Gordon 


fast. about thirty of the Perth plasterers came out 
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had been applied to it, rendered it less capable of 
being used as a habitable room. 

Mr. Glen, on behalf of the defendant, said the 
question was of importance, as other buildings 
would be affected by the decision in this case 
Section 151, under which the Notices of Irregularity 
were served, referred to the construction of the 
building. The owner was not responsible for the 
improper use of the building by the tenant. The 
basement-rooms in the corner houses were not in- 
tended for habitable rooms, and the casual use of 
such for cooking purposes did not bring them within 
the Section. He admitted that the rooms in the 
middle houses were habitable rooms, and contended 
that the pavement lights were lights in the ceiling. 


are the architects, jointly, of the premises which 
are now being built for Messrs. Warings on the 
north side of Oxford-street, on the sites of Nos. 
164-82 (even), with return frontages to Castle-street 
East, Winsley-street, and Binstead-street. Mean- 
while we may congratulate all parties concerned 
upon the hoarding that has been erected along the 
Oxford-street front, and is similar to that which 
was lately set up before “ Gillows,” further west- 
wards. It presents an excellent, albeit simple 
design, appropriate for a temporary wooden struc- 
ture and embodying plain panels tastefully outlined 
and coloured, which are undisfigured by any 
“ posters ” or similar vulgar placards. We can but 
hope that so successful an innovation will find 
many imitators in the future. 


held -in the forenoon, but nothing definite was 
done. 

ARBROATH MASONS’ WAGES.—The master masons 
of Arbroath have had under consideration a request 
by the men to increase the rate of wages from 8d., 
as at present, to 83d. per hour; also to allow the 
men to cease work at noon on Saturdays during 
the winter months instead of one o'clock, as at 
present; to grant an extra 4d. per hour on jobs 
outside the burgh boundary up to two miles distant, 
and rá. beyond two miles. The masters have de- 
clined to entertain the request on the ground that 
the present state of the building trade does not 
warrant any alteration on the existing arrangements. 


—— Oe The Magistrate, inte1 posing, said that a light in 
MANCHESTER MARKET-STREET AREA.—On Thurs- the ceiling was not a window. A window was a 

day last week the House of Commons rejected by LEGAL. glazed opening in a vertical wall. 

179 votes against 102 a motion for the second read- 


Mr. Glen said if that were the Magistrate's ruling 
then he must admit they had not got the proper 
area of light, and the only question left was as to 
whether the window under the stall-board was a 
window of or belonging to the basement room, or 
did it belong to the shop? If the bulkbead was 
brought up close he could not consider the window 
as belonging to the room. It was a question of 
degree as to how far the bulkhead could be placed 
away from the window. If these windows were 
windows of the basement-rooms they would enlarge 
them ; otherwise they must abandon the use of the 
basements as living-rooms. He contended, how- 
ever, that the windows as constructed satisfied the 
intentions of the Legislature. 

The tenant of No. 9, Short-street was then called, 
and stated that he was by his agreement debarred 
from using the basement as living-rooms. He 
admitted, however, in cross-examination that on the 
Friday when Mr. Crow called a little extra cooking 
was being done in the basement. He further ad- 
mitted that the kitchen on the first floor was used 
as a bedroom. The range and dresser were moved 
into the scullery by Mr. Davis's men after Mr. 
Crow's visit on January 24. The dresser was now 
used for storing buttons. A blower had been fixed 
to the range since it was moved, but the range was 
not used. 

The Magistrate, in giving his decision, said the 
sole question he had to determine was whether the 
windows came within Section 70 of the Act. The 
Section required that “Every habitable room shall 
have one or more windows opening directly into the 
external air or into a conservatory with a total 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT: 
WINDOWS IN HABITABLE ROOMS. 


ON Thursday, the 6th inst., Mr. Haden Corser, at 
the Worship-street Police-court, gave his decision 
in the case of eight adjourned summonses which 
had been taken out by Mr. Arthur Crow, F.R.L. B.A., 
the District Surveyor of Whitechapel, against Mr. 
Nathaniel Davis, of the firm of N. & R. Davis, for 
non-compliance with certain notices served under 
Section 70 of the Act. The cases were heard by 
his Worship on February 20 and 27, and on 
February 28 he made an inspection of the pre- 
mises. Mr. D. Palmer Andrews, of the Solicitors’ 
Department, London County Council, conducted 
the case on behalf of the District Surveyor, and Mr. 
Alexander Glen, instructed by Messrs. Woodcock, 
Ryland, & Co., appeared for Messrs. Davis, 

Mr. Andrews stated that Messrs. Davis were the 
builders and owners of a row of shops and houses 
known as Nos. oto 27, Short-street, Sandys-row, which 
were erected during the early part of last year. The 
original intention, as stated in the notice to the 
District Surveyor, was to build houses without any 
basements, but on its being found necessary to 
make deep excavations in order to obtain a proper 
foundation Messrs. Davis changed their minds and 
told the District Surveyor that they intended to 
form cellars. When the buildings were approach- 
ing completion it was found that, instead of cellars, 
the basements were being fitted as kitchens and 
sculleries, and that the only provision for lighting 
the former was by means of pavement lights and 
glazed sashes in the lower part of the shop-front 


under the stall- board. Thereupon notices of | superficial clear of the sash-frames free from an 
irregularity were served upon Messrs. Davis on the | obstruction to the light equal to at least one-ten 
ground that “the windows to the habitable rooms | of the floor area of the room, and so constructed 
in the basement were not of the nature and descrip- | that a portion equal to at least one-twentieth of 
tion required by Section 70." Upon the houses | such floor area can be opened, and the opening in 
being let it was found that the basements were | each case shall extend to atleast 7 ft. above the floor 
being used as living-rooms, and the present pro- | level; but aroom having no external wall or a room 
ceedings became necessary. In order to show | constructed wholly or partially in the roof may be 
what the Legislature thought to be a proper | lighted through the roof by a dormer window. . . . 
method of lighting and ventilating underground | or such room may be lighted by a lantern light, 
rooms, Mr. Andrews drew the attention of the &c., &c. 
Magistrate to the provisions of the Public Health| He had no doubt these rooms were “constructed 
Act, which required that underground rooms, where | or adapted to be inhabited.” and therefore were 
separately let as dwellings, should have an open| “habitable rooms” by definition. They were 
area of 6 ft. wide running the full length of the ex- | furnished with a cooking range and dresser, and it 
ternal wall, and that the level of the ceiling should | was abundantly clear that the rooms were intended 
not be less than 1 ft. above the level of the adjoin- | to be occupied as living rooms. The method of 
ing ground. These provisions, however, could not | lighting these rooms was partly by means of pieces 
be enforced as the rooms were not separately Jet. of glass let into the pavement and partly by sashes 
Mr. Crow gave evidence in support of Mr. An- | made to open under the stall-board of the shop win- 
drews’ opening remarks. He said that, strictly | dow. With regard to the former he must decide that 
speaking, there was no window in the rooms at all. | they were not windows, as in the absence of any 
The sashes in the lower part of the shop-front | definition in the Act as to the meaning of the word 
were really in the shop, and the light was conveyed | “window,” he should adopt the ordinary meaning 
to the room below through an opening in the shop | attaching to it in every-day life, viz, an opening in 
floor, the opening being enclosed by a bulkhead 
formed of thin boards under the stall-board of the 
shop. Assuming that these sashes could be con- 
sidered as forming a window, in the room below the | lantern light. Referring to the drawiog, he found 
superficial area of the glass was only about half of | that the rooms had an external wall under the pave- 
that required by the Act, viz.—1r ft. 10 in. instead | ment, but it could not be said that this wall es- 
of 21 ft. Gin. The area of the room was 21s ft. | tended upwards above the level of the ceiling of the 
The area of the part made to open was rr ft. 6 in. room. The sashes under the stall-board of the 
There were many grounds of objection to the shop-front could not therefore be considered a8 
method of lighting adopted. The bulkhead en-| windows in the external wall, and he must role that 
closure made it impossible for any direct light to they were not windows within the meaning of the 
reach the back part of the rooms. Standing in the | Section. With regard to the corner houses, which 
middle of the room it was impossible to see any | were similar in construction and which had been let 
window at all. Further obstruction would be upon the understanding that they should be used for 


caused by the display of goods on outside stall- storage purposes only, as they had no air space at 
boards, which was a prevalent custom in the dis- 


i : : the rear, but which Mr. Crow had stated in his 
trict. The height of the sashes rendered it almost | evidence were used as habitable rooms, it ap 
impossible for the tenants to open them, except 


i i i that the range and dresser had been removed to z 
with the aid of a pair of steps or by a chair placed | small room at the back which had no window opeo 
upon the table. The fastening was ọ ft. above the 


i ing into the external air at all. He must find at 
floor. Except on one occasion he had never seen these also were habitable rooms and did not comp 
any of the sashes open. In the case of the two 


i with the requirements of the Act. He D the 
end houses, which also had habitable basements, | fore make the order asked for, viz.: T ‘ed 
the open space of 100 ft. required by Section 40 | notices served by the District Surveyor be complie 
had not been provided. On inspecting the pre-| with within eight weeke, and he would allow SX 
mises in January last he had found that the base- 


guineas costs. 
ment of one of the corner houses was used asa E eeeg et 
living-room. The range and dresser had now been 
removed toaroom at the rear, which was lighted 
only by a pavement light. 

In reply to Mr. Glen, who contended that this 
little place was only a scullery, Mr. Crow pointed 
out that it was 12 A square, and being now pro- 
vided with a range, dresser, and sink, it had all the 
appurtenances necessary for its use as a living-room. 
He could not see that the term “scullery,” which 


ing of the Bill for carrying out the proposed 
improvements on the Market-street area, in Man- 
chester. Mr. Crawford Smith moved the rejection 
of the measure on the ground that it involved a 
very great principle—whicb, if approved, might 
hereafter be extended to other cities—of empower- 
ing a syndicate to acquire private property on 
terms based upon compulsory purchase. Mr. 
Galloway urged that no private syndicate should 
be entrusted with what was the obvious duty of a 
municipality, whilst Sir James Fergusson advocated 
a reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, repre- 
senting that it was supported by most of the mem- 
bers of Parliament for Manchester and Salford, as 
well as by the Corporation and the citizens of 
Manchester. 

THE COURT OF COMMON CoUNCIL.—At their 
half-yearly meeting on Thursday, March 13, the 
Court accepted the resignation of Mr. Henry 
Montague Bates, principal clerk of the Public 
Health Department, to which office he was 
appointed when the City Commission of Sewers 
was absorbed a few years ago. Mr. Bates, who 
retires at the age of fifty-three with a pension of 
1,200/. per annum, as fixed by the Act for amalga- 
mating the City Commission of Sewers with the 
Corporation, entered the service of the former 
twenty-seven years ago, and in course of time 
became their chief clerk.—The Court resolved 
to contribute sool. in aid of the funds of 
the City and Guilds of London Technical 
Institute at Kensington, to expend 4,000). 
in buying the freehold site, about 514 acres, of a 
recreation ground for the City of London School, 
towards which purchase old pupils have subscribed 
1,8501., and a sum not exceeding 5,800/. out of the 
Sessions House rebuilding fund in the erection of a 
temporary prison in Old Bailey ; they also agreed 
to the building, at an estimated cost of 24,240/., of 
a new police-station in Moor-lane, Cripplegate 
Without. At the same meeting was read, with 
grateful acclamation, a letter written by Mr. Gerald 
Buxton announcing his purchase of the manorial 
rights over Theydun Bois, comprising waste lands 
along Ivy Chimnies-road with the greater part of 
Bell Common, and offering the lands to the Cor- 
poration as an addition to Epping Forest. 

SELL'S DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD'S PRESS.— 
The issue of this work for 1902 (published by Mr. 
Henry Sell, 167, Fleet-street, E.C.), contains several 
interesting articles in addition to the information 
which one expects to find in a newspaper press 
guide. Among these we may mention the following, 
which may prove of interest to our readers :— 
“Two Centuries of Daily Journalism”; “an 
illustrated article on the Crown Colonies of the 
Empire, their Governments, Education Systems, 
and their Industries”; an “ Anecdotal History of 
Journalism”; “A Glance at the Comic Papers 
of the Victorian Era;” the year’s “ Newspaper 
Happenings,” &c. The work has been brought 
up to date, and is wellarranged and edited. 
The thumb-index gives at once first the index, then 
the London papers, the English provincial papers, 
the Irish papers, the Scotch and Welsh papers, the 
magazines, and, lastly, the Colonial and principal 
foreign papers. An interesting and useful section 
of the work is that devoted to British Dominions 
beyond the seas. In the work particulars are given 
of every town throughout the British Empire in 
which a paper is published, together with particu- 
lars of the principal papers themselves. In regard 
to the papers of the British Isles the name is given 
of every town and village in which a paper is 
published, the market days, distance from London, 
&c. The total number of papers in the British 
Isles is now 2,532; of these London is responsible 
for 554. The number of magazines is 1.562, while 
there are 209 quarterly reviews of every kind. 


a room might be lighted—(1) by a window in an ex- 
ternal wail ; (2) by a dormer window ; and (3) by a 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
PERTH PLASTERERS ON STRIKE. —On the roth 


on strike. Some time ago the master plasterers 
intimated a reduction of 4d. on the wages of the 
men, bringing them down to 8d. The result was 
that the men came out on strike. A compromise 
wag made that the wages would not be reduced till 
March 10, and the men restarted work on the old 
terms—S}d. an hour. On the roth inst., however, 
the men again came out on strike. A meeting was 


ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT. 


IN the King’s Bench Division, on the rsth ee 
Mr. Justice Bucknill delivered a considered J 
ment in the case of Howarth v. Gardner ap 
another, the case having ma heard before 
lordship at the Manchester Assizes. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said the coe 
was brought by Mr. Herbert Howarth, an afc 
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and surveyor carrying on business at Morecambe 
against Mr. John Gardner and Mr. John Scott, pro- 
prietors of the Alhambra Palace, Morecambe, to 
recover 3791 The amount claimed was the balance 
alleged to have been due for professional services in 
connexion with the erection of the Alhambra Palace. 
Defendants denied that there was anything due, and 
counterclaimed for damages for alleged negligence. 
It appeared that in the summer ot 1899 the de- 
fendants acquired the West End Market at 
Morecambe for the purpose of erecting a music- 
hall above a market. In the course of the erection 
certain alterations were made, and the building 
when completed was a theatre instead of a music- 
hall. The total cost of the building was 25,779l., 
including 1,579}. for electric plant, 1,0501. for fur- 
niture, &c., and 2,585/. for decorations. His Lord- 
ship said that, having carefully considered the 
evidence given at the trial, he came to the con- 
clusion that the plaintiff was entitled to recover 
from the defendants 1,312/., less 1,160}. which had 
been paid on account. He also was of opinion that 
the defendants had failed on their counterclaim, 
and judgment would be, therefore, for the plaintitf 
for 152}. on the claim, and also on the counter- 
claim, with costs. 


ACTION AGAINST THE FINCHLEY URBAN 
‘DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


THE case of the Finchley Electric Light Co., Ltd., 
v. the Finchley Urban District Council came before 
Mr. Justice Farwell in the Chancery Division on 
the 17th and 18th inst. 

Mr. C. E. Jenkins, K.C., and Mr. Buckmaster 
appeared as counsel for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
w. H. Upjohn, K.C., and Mr. Chubb for the 
defendants. 

Mr. Buckmaster said the case raised an important 
question. The relief sought in the action was an 
injunction to restrain the defendants from cutting 
the wires of the plaintiff company that stretched 
across the roads that were within the area of the 
Urban District Council. The facts were shortly 
these :—The plaintiff company was incorporated 
under the Companies’ Acts, and formed for 
the purpose of supplying electric light and 
power. The company had no Provisional 
Order from the Board of Trade, and had no 
sanction whatever from any authority. It was 
simply a private trading company acting under the 
powers conferred by the Companies’ Acts. It 
appear@d that the defendants obtained, in 1808, a 
provisional order from the Board of Trade enabling 
them to supply electricity to the inhabitants of their 
district, an order which, when the plaintiff compan 
began to work, the defendants had wholly failed to 
act under. They had taken no steps to avail them- 
selves of the advantages they had got, and there 
was no firm or person supplying electric light to the 
inhabitants of Finchley. The plaintiff company 
was incorporated in 1899, and immediately after 
its incorporation it set to work to supply electric 
light to the inhabitants of the district. For this 
purpose one of the first things they did was 
to lay mains down Cavendish and Stanhope- 
avenues which were not vested in the defendants 
and over which they had no control. The 
plaintitts laid the mains down the footpaths 
adjoining the roads instead of down the 
middie of the roads, and, having done this, they 
were met at once by the defendants, who said they 
declined to take in any of those roads if the mains 
were laid down in that way. They insisted on the 


` plaintiffs laying the mains down the middle of the 


roads, and not down the footpaths, It appeared to 
be an extraordinary objection, but the reason was 
that the defendants desired, when opportunity arose, 
to avail themselves of the footpaths. What the 
defendants had done was not done simply for the 
purpose of benefiting the inhabitants of the district 
at all, but they had treated the plaintitf company as 
rival traders and attempted to do all they could to 
hinder their enterprise. If he (counsel) showed that 
from beginning to end the defendants had delibe- 
rately attempted to prevent the plaintiff company 
from carrying on business they would be entitled to 
an injunction to restrain that wrong being done 
to them. The plaintiffs further claimed damages. 
After this question had arisen with regard 
to a private road, the plaintitfs were in 
a rather difficult position. They had got to 
cross a road of the defendant Council, and 
without the consent of the defendants they were 
unable to open any roads in their jurisdiction for 
the purpose of laying their mains. What they did 
on one occasion was this—they obtained a license 
to open a road for the purpose of laying a water- 
pipe, and the water-pipe was laid, but while it was 
being laid they also laid the electric main. That 
appeared to have aggravated the defendants ex- 
tremely, because once the main was laid they could 
do nothing. The defendants then started proceed- 
Ings against the plaintiffs to restrain them opening 
any road in their jurisdiction witbout giving notice 
to the defendants of their intention, and a motion 
was made in that matter asking for that relief. 
That case was ultimately settled upon the terms 
that the plaintiffs would give notice before 
secking to break open the roads, and each 
party paid their own costs. That was shortly 
the effect or the settlement. The provision 
introduced into those terms was that the plaintiffs 


should give notice to the defendants before they 
broke up the roads, so that the defendants might 
grant the leave, but that the defendants did not 
certainly intend to do. The result was that the 
plaintiffs were paralysed in carrying on their busi- 
ness. They could not carry their wires where they 
ought to be, viz., underground, and it was difficult 
to carry them overhead, but the plaintiffs carried on 
their business by putting the wires overhead. In 
the autumn of last year the plaintiffs proceeded to 
supply a customer by carrying a wire across a road 
known as the Regent's Park-road. This was done 
on September 28, 1901. The defendants objected to 
this, and gave notice that if any wire was placed 
above ground or across any street without the 
express consent of the Council, the Council would 
recommend forthwith to have the wire re- 
moved. In asserting that right the defendants 
were evidently under the impression that 
the plaintiff company derived its powers under 
the Electric Lighting Act of 1888, and if that 
were the case there might be some ground 
for their action, But the plaintiffs did not derive 
any of their powers from this statute at all. There- 
fore, the wire was stretched across the road, and in 
due course the customer would have been served 
with the light, but the defendants, on October 1, had 
the wire cut in two, and asserted that they would do 
thesame thing toany other wires which were stretched 
across any other road in their jurisdiction. The 
result was the present action. A motion was made 
towards the end of the Long Vacation, which came 
before the Lord Chief Justice, to restrain the de- 
fendants cutting this wire or any other wires across 
the roads in the defendants’ jurisdiction till the 
trial. That motion was resisted on the ground 
that the Statute of 1888 gave the defendants 
the right to prevent the crossing of the roads 
with the plaintiff's wires, but this defence failed, and 
the learned judge granted the injunction till the 
trial. Pleadings were then delivered, and the de- 
fendants then asserted for the first time the position 
that the road across which this wire was stretched 
was a road the fee simple of which was vested 
in them. Of course, if that were the case the 
plaintitfs would at once be defeated, because the 
reason why they could carry their wires across a 
road vested in the Urban District Council was 
because the soil was not vested in them. If the soil 
was vested in defendants with regard to this road 
across which this particular wire was stretched, the 
plaintiffs would be wrong. Thedispute in this case 
turned on the question as to the ownership in fee 
simple of the Regent’s Park-road. The defendants 
asserted that the fee simple of that road was vested 
in them as being the road authority for the time 
being having jurisdiction over it, and by virtue of 
divers public statutes. The onus of proving that 
they were the owners in fee of the soil rested on 
the defendants. Prima facic the soil was not vested 
in the defendants at all. He should leave it to the 
defendants to establish how they made their title 
out. 

Mr. Upjohn argued that the freehold of the street 
in question belonged to the defendants, and cited a 
number of public statutes dating from the 
seventeenth century, as well as calling the attention 
of the Court toa number of ancient documents in 
support of his contention. He submitted that the 
defendants had the right to prohibit the plaintiff 
company from taking their wires across the street. 

His lordship, after dealing at some length with the 
points of law involved, said that under the circum- 
stances he must hold that the land in question was 
acquired and was still required for the purposes 
of the street, and the plaintiffs therefore bad no 
right to take their wires across that portion of the 
atmosphere above the piece of land which belonged 
to the defendant Council without their consent. 
Therefore the claim for an injunction in respect of 
that piece of land fell to the ground, but under the 
circumstances of the claim put forward and the fact 
that an injunction was obtained by the plaintiffs 
against the defendants, he thought the justice of the 
case would be met by directing that there should be 
no costs. His lordship accordirgly directed that 
the action should be dismissed without costs. 


IMPORTANT BUILDING CASE IN THE 
COURT OF APPEAL. 


THE case of in re an arbitration between Ford & 
Co. and Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., and in re the Arbi- 
tration Act, 1889, came before the Court of Appeal, 
composed of the Master of the Rolls and Lords 
Justices Romer and Mathew, on the 15th and 18th 
insts., on the appeal of Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, 
Ltd., from the judgment of a Divisional Court of 
King’s Bench, consisting of Mr. Justice Kennedy 
and Mr. Justice Phillimore, dated April 30, 1901. 
The case was reported in the issues of the Builder 
of May 4 and 18, 1901. 

Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., the Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton, KC., and Mr. Coventry appeared for 
the appellants; and Mr, English Harrison, K.C., 
and Mr. Hudson for the respondents. 

Sir Edward Clarke, in opening the case, said this 
was an appeal from the judgment of the Divisional 
Court on a special case stated by Mr. Vigers, the 
arbitrator, to whom certain matters had been re- 
ferred in connexion with a building contract. The 
question of law raised by the case was a very im. 


portant one, although the facts could be shortly 
stated. The learned counsel then read the special 
case which had been stated by Mr. Vigers, the 
material parts of which were as follows :—At some 
time prior to the date of the contract dated May, 
1895, Messrs. Bemrose instructed Mr. Ernest R. 
Ridgeway, an architect, of Long Eaton, to prepare 
on their behalf plans for the erection of certain 
works in Park-street, Canal-street, and Carrington- 
street, Derby, and to invite tenders for the execution 
of such works. Mr. Ridgeway prepared the plan3 and 
invited tenders upon such plans and certain condi- 
tions of contract and bill of quantities, and with 
such tender furnished a schedule of prices. Such 
schedule of prices was for the purpose of determin- 
ing the amount to be paid or allowed in respect of 
any alterations or deviations from the original plans 
which might be determined upon during the pro- 
gress of the works, and the prices in the schedule 
were the prices referred to in the contract as the 
prices upon which the contract was based. Messrs. 
Ford’s tender was accepted, and the contract in 
question entered into between Messrs. Bemrose 
and Messrs. Ford. The contract followed and 
incorporated and formed one document with 
a copy of the conditions of contract upon 
which Messrs. Ford tendered. The material 
clauses cf the contract provided that the work 
was to be executed ‘in strict accordance with the 
requirements of the specifications and drawings to 
the satisfaction of Messrs. Bemrose or their archi- 
tect. That “the drawings and specifications are to 
be considered as equally binding on the contractors 
who undertake the execution of the work, and if 
any part is omitted from the drawings and specifi- 
cations which is usually noted or given or described 
in them, and which may be reasonably inferred 
from them as being necessary to properly carry out 
and complete the works, the same shall be equally 
binding on the contractors as if it had been 
specially shown or described. Any alteration of the 
works contracted for which may be decided upon 
during their progress must be carried out at prices 
on which the contract is based, and the value of 
the alteration or deviation from the original plans, 
after being so calculated by the contractors and 
the architect, shall be added to or deducted from the 
amount of the contract as the case may be, but in 
no case will any alteration or deviation from the 
original plans and specifications be allowed to in- 
validate the contract.” The contract provided that 
all disputes should be referred to arbitration under 
the Arbitration Act, 1889, and contained a covenant 
from Messrs. Ford that they would “do and perform 
the whole of the works required in accordance with 
the plans and specifications for the erection of the 
new works, and provide all labour, plant, and mate- 
rials, &c., of whatsoever kind required, at and for 
the sum of 10,550/.” Messrs. Ford completed the 
work included in the contract, and on April 1, 
1897, Mr. Ridgeway, by his final certificate, 
certified that there was a balance owing to Messrs. 
Ford of 1,530! 138. 5d.; but the latter being dis- 
satisfied with it, and other disputes having arisen 
under the contract, recourse was had to the arbitra- 
tion clause in the contract. It was alleged before 
the arbitrator, and the arbitrator found as a fact, 
that the quantities set forth and stated in the bill of 
quantities upon which tenders were invited were in 
material and substantial respects insutticient, and 
that the actual quantities of the works required to 
be executed in carrying out the works in accordance 
with the plans exceeded those in the bill of quan- 
tities. It was also alleged before the arbitrator, 
and found by him to be the fact, that it was a 
general usage in the building trade that where 
tenders are invited for the execution of works 
in accordance with plans, and a bill ot quanti- 
ties is furnished, a person making a tender is 
not expected to verify the quantities himself, but 
is expected to assume that the quantities are 
correct, and to tender upon that assumption ; 
that if such quantities proved to be greater or less 
than the actual quantities, the price was to be 
reduced or increased by an amount ascertained and 
determined by the scale of prices given in the 
tender as the scale by which payment for extras 
were to be determined. The arbitrator also found 
as a fact that Messrs. Ford did not verify the quan- 
tities, and tendered and entered into the agreement 
on the assumption that the quantities were correct. 
He also found that various alterations of the works 
contracted for were decided upon during the pro- 
gress of the works, and that the sum of 3,281/. was 
to be added to the contract price in respect of such 
alterations and deviations; that the total value of 
the work executed, at the prices upon which the 
contract was based, was 13.540. ; and that 8,7501. 
had been paid to Messrs. Ford by Messrs. Bemrose. 

The questions left to the Court by the arbitrator 
to determine were — 

1. Whether in ascertaining the amount to be paid | 
by Messrs. Bemrose to Messrs. Ford regard was to 
be had to the aforesaid usage in the building trade. 

2. Whether Messrs. Ford were entitled only to be 
paid the sum of 10,559/. mentioned in the contract, 
with such deductions and additions as were by the 
contract provided to be made in respect of altera- 
tions or deviations from the original plans deter- 
mined upon during the progress of the work, or 

3. Whether Messrs. Ford were entitled to be paid 
the value of all the works actually executed by them 
at the prices upon which the contract was based 
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and whether such value should be more or less than 
the sum of 10,5591. mentioned in the contract. 

The arbitrator certified that if the court answered 
question 1 in the affirmative, 5,0901, remained due to 
Messrs. Ford; question 2 in the affirmative, 
2,303l. 103. was due to Messrs. Ford ; and question 
3 in the affirmative, 5,090}. was payable by Messrs. 
Bemrose to Messrs. Ford. 

The Divisional Court answered the questions in 
favour of the builders (tbe respondents), holdin 
that the builders had a right to say that they ha 
contracted upon the basis of the accuracy of the 
representations contained in the quantities forming 
part of the specifications. The Court held that 
there had been a breach of tbat which the builders 
were entitled to treat as a representation or 
warranty forming part of the contract, and to the 
extent to which the warranty was not fulfilled and 
the builders were damaged, they were entitled to 
receive compensation. Judgment was accordingly 
Taa for Messrs. Ford & Co., the builders, for 
5.0904. 

The learned counsel said their lordships would 
see that Messrs. Ford & Co. contracted to do the 
work described in the plans and specifications for 
the sum of 10,5597, and there was a proviso that if 
further work was done above that amount, or work 
was to be deducted from the contract, then that 
further work should be estimated for for the pur- 
pose of addition or subtraction at the prices which 
were specified in the bill of quantities. This 
schedule of prices was not for the purpose of 
enabling the contract to be made, but was for the 
purpose of determining the amount to be paid and 
allowed in respect of any alteration or deviation 
from the original plans and which might be deter- 
mined upon during the progress of the work. He 
submitted that if a builder agreed to do work for a 
lump sum of 10,559}. and got a list of prices, the 
object of the list being to apply the prices to extras, 
or to deductions during the work in progress, the 
contract sum was to be paid subject to increase or 
reduction by applying those prices to the extras 
ordered. 

Lord Justice Mathew : You say the meaning of 
that contract is to execute according to the plans 
without reference to the bill of quantities ? 

Sir Edward Clarke: Yes, that is my proposition. 
At least, I do not say “ without reference to the bill 
of quantities.” I say that the bill of quantities forms 
no part of the original contract. 

Lerd Justice Mathew: You say it is only supplied 
for the purpose of providing for extras ? 

Sir Edward Clarke agreed. 

Lord Justice Mathew : A tender cannot be made 
unless the builder knows what he has to do. The 
architect in some cases takes out the quantities him- 
self, but usually a quantity surveyor or clerk is 
employed, and he is paid by the building owner. 

Sir Edward Clarke : I beg your lordship’s pardon. 

Lord Justice Mathew: Yes he is. His charges 


tect against the building owner. 

_ Sir Edward Clarke : No. It is included in the 
amount of the tender, and when the certificate is 
given, the builder has to pay for the quantities. 

Lord Justice Mathew: He gets it from the build- 
ing owner. 

Sir Edward Clarke: No, only as part of his 
price. He does not get it from the building owner 
in any sense. 

Lord Justice Mathew : The building owner pays 
for getting the quantities out. I have hitherto 
understood that a bill of quantities is absolutely 
indispensable to enable a tender to be obtained 

Sir Edward Clarke : There is no doubt that it is 
necessary the builder should have a bill of quanti- 
ties in order that he may know what he is expected 
to do. 

Lord Justice Mathew: What he is expected to 
do! Do you really suggest that any builder would 
be insane enough to tender upon a plan ? 

Sir Edward Clarke : The builder, before he 
tenders, has the bill of quantities. That ia for the 
builder's information in order that he may know 
what to charge. The builders having the bill of 
quantities tender for 10,5591. Now it was sug- 
gested that if it turned out that the quantities were 
incorrect as against the builders, the builders may 
charge for the actual work done. s 

Lord Justice Mathew: You argue that the -bill of 
quantities is to be rejected altogether ? You say it 
is only wanted for the purpose of information as to 
the extras ? 

Sir Edward Clarke replied that a distinction must 
be drawn between the bill of quantities and the 
prices to be applied to the extra work. He sub- 
mitted that the Divisional Court had come to a 
wrong conclusion on the law, and that judgment 
should have been entered for Messrs. Bemrose. 

Mr. Lyttelton, following on the same side, said 
that the only course open to the builders was to sue 
upon an express warranty. The misrepresentation 

in the quantities was admittedly an innocent mis- 
representation, and as such formed no cause of 
action for damages. It had never been pretended 
by the other side that any new contract had been 
made in consequence of the misrepresentation. The 
special case definitely found that there was no 
special request made by Messrs. Bemrose to the 
builders to do this work, and they had all along sued 
upon an express contract, which, of course, 
negatived an implied contract arising out of the 


argument is that the building owner says to the 
builders, “ Plans and specification shall be furnished 
to you, and I am also aware that bills of quantities 
will be prepared. All I can contract with reference 
to them is that my surveyor shall honestly prepare 
them. 
he does.” If any contract is to be arrived at with 
reference to the quantities it would seem to bea 
contract of that sort. The building owner did not 
pledge himself for what was going to be done. He 
contracts for the plans and specifications, and then 
you might fairly say the general course of business 
does not go beyond holding out that the gentleman 


employed as quantity surveyor will behave honestly 
in the matter. 


builder to see as to the accuracy of the quantities 
supplied by the architect. 
that the course of business would scarcely permit 
each builder who was goin 
cost of preparing the bills of quantities himself, and 
therefore the custom was that the architect prepared 
for the builder the bill of quantities, That was a 
custom which had arisen for the convenience not of 
the building owner, but of the builder. 
quantity surveyor or architect was fraudulent or 


negligent, the builder; would have a remedy against 
im. 


think that there is any contract between the builder 
and the quantity surveyor. 


have a remedy in a case of fraud. 


he might have, but he would have no remedy in a 
case of negligence. 


cause of action against the surveyor i 
guilty of gross negligence, which amounted in equity 
in some cases to fraud. 
justice would have resulted to the builders if they 
had been vigilant, because if they had found out 
that the quantities were insufficient and the building 
owners liad attempted to enforce it, the builders 
could easily have defended themselves by having it 
rescinded on the ground of mutual mistake. If 
Messrs. Ford had, on finding that the quantities 
were incorrect, come to Messrs. Bemrose and said 
they had entered into the contract by mistake, they 
would have got redress and been put to no loss. 
But what they did was to attempt to impose on 
Messrs. Bemrose a contract other than that which 
they had made, binding Messrs. Bemrose to go on 
with the work, and then to charge them one-third 
more than the lump sum they had agreed to pay. 
In many cases that might be most oppressive, and, 
indeed, in some cases almost ruinous. The learned 
counsel did not think that he exaggerated when be 
asserted that to put such a construction on the 
contract as the builders sought to put was nothing 
less than a deliberate and solemn farce. 


spondents, contended that the specification and bill 
of quantities formed really one document, and that 
formed the contract, 
ranty that the bill of quantities was correct. It was 
really an abbreviated specification, because the 
architect had power to extend the works so far as 
he thought necessary. The contract was quite an 
unique production, and, therefore, none of the cases 
relied upon by his learned friends applied to it. 


learned counsel's argument seemed to be that the 
arbitrator could saddle the building owners with the 
obligation of paying one-third more tban the con- 
tract price on the ground that the quantities only 
showed two-thirds of the amount of work required. 


documents must be read together, and then there 
was a warranty or stipulation by the building 
owners that the quantities were in fact correct. 


The plans were insufficient to enable the builders to 
check the bills of quantities. 


Lord Justice Mathew: It seems to me that your 


Ido not make myself responsible for what 


Mr. Lyttelton said thatilit was the duty of the 
It was absolutely true 


to tender to bear the 


If the 


Lord Justice Romer: I doubt that. I do not 


Mr. Lyttelton submitted that the builder would 
Lord Justice Romer: Well, in the case of fraud 


Mr. Lyttelton thought the builder might have a 
he were 


In the present case no in- 


Mr. English Harrison, on behalf of the re- 


There was an implied war- 


The Master of the Rolls remarked that the 


Mr. English Harrison submitted that all the 


Lord Justice Mathew: There is no evidence of 


that. 


Lord Justice Romer: You should have got the 


plans and seen that the quantities were accurate. 


Mr. English Harrison said that that point was 


thoroughly gone into before the arbitrator, and, as 
the arbitrator had decided the case in the favour of 
the builders, he might be taken to have found that 


it was impossible for the builders to check the 
quantities from tbe plans before them. He sub- 
mitted that there was obviously an implied warranty 
by the building owners that the quantities should 
not be exceeded. The learned Judges in the Court 
below thought that must be the result, otherwise 
there would be the greatest hardship on the 
builders, 

Lord Justice Mathew remarked that there might 
te a hardship on the building owners as well. 

Mr. English Harrison said that the building 
owners had made a very curious contract in thi; 
case, and had piven the architect powers which he 
did not think any other architect had ever had. 


n question did not arise for the first time, It 
seemed to him that it was the well-ascertained yest 
practice for the building owner, who was placing 

before the builder the materials upon which the 
work was to be done, to give him the plans and cee De 
specification, and he generally gave him also the 
quantities. But it was well understood, and it bad 

been settled in more than one case, that this document 

—the bill of quantities—whetber it was embraced 

in and made part of one of the other documents— TR 
whether in the specification or by a schedule to the 
contract—or was a separate document altogether, it 


the person whose tender was accepted must deposit P 
with the arcbitect within fourteen days a priced bill o a 
of quantities. So that the builders accepted the ne 
obligation of furnishing the bill of quantities. It 
might be easier for them to put the prices on 
the quantities sent to them, than it might be 
to adopt the quantities so sent. 
part of their obligation to furnish a bill of 
quantities, and they were not relieved from that 
obligation because they chose to acoept the 
quantities sent to them by the building owners. 
That was what occurred in the present case. That 
being the common sense and business aspect of the 
case, it could not be pushed beyond that. You could 
not turn an estimate made for the convenience of 
all parties into a contract. His lordship thought 
that the mistake as to the quantities—there being 
no warranty, and there having been no representa- 
tion which was not perfectly bona fide and honest— 
was not proper subject matter for a claim for werk 
done thereunder. The work which the builders had 
done was work done under a contract, and 
having done it under the contract, and under nothing 
else, they could not claim under another 
which in point of fact was never made. He thought 
that the crucial point in the case was that it was a 
contract for a lump sum. It seemed to bim that his 
learned brothers in the court below were wrong in 
the view they took of this contract. They seemed 
to have been imbued with the view that there was 
an apparent hardship on the contractors who had 
found themselves bound to spend more money than 
they had calculated upon by reason of the mistake 
in the bill of quantities. The answer to that was 
that it was perfectly competent for the contractors 
to make their own estimate, He thought that the 
appeal should be allowed, and the decision of the 
Divisional Court reversed. 


the original plans determined upon during the pro- 
gress of the work. Judgment would accordingly be 
entered for Messrs. Ford & Co. for 2,3031. 108 
Messrs. Bemrose were awarded the costs of the 
appeal and in the court below, and also of the 
special case which had been stated. 


udge Stonor, Joshua Milton, a builder’s carmat, 
Ke a tae St. James’-street, Hanne 
smith, W., sought to recover compensation un a 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act from as 
Wiggins & Co., builders’ material merchants, ar 
Chancellor's Wharf, Queen-street, Hamme te 
The claim had reference to an accident rae 
by the applicant whilst in the respondents employ 
ment. 


and Mr. R. M. Minton-Senhouse, counsel, a 
for the respondents. 


request. Therefore it came to this, that the builders 
must sue, if at all, upon the representation which 
they said formed part of the contract, namely, that 
certain quantities were sufficient to do the work. 
No injustice would be done to Messrs. Ford & Co. 
by the construction Messrs. Bemrose sought to put 
upon the contract. 


JE 

MARCH 22 ; 
[MARCH 22, 1902 me 
„fed 
The contract gave the architect power to ertend ae 
the works if he at any time thought it necessary, ee) 
The parties who had been hardly treated in this ote D8 
matter were the builders, because Messrs. Bemrose ST 
had got possession of 5,000}. worth of their work adel 
and materials and did nut wish to pay for it. yeh Id 
In the result, the Master of the Rolls, in giving oe belt 
udgment, after stating the facts, said that the point ghee 


tre 
was not, and was not intended to be, a representation ee tes 
to be acted upon in the sense that it was to be deemed pale 
to be a warranty. The most that could be said of it — 
was that it was an estimate which a reasonable rer 
person, such as a builder, would probably act upon Sate 
as being an honest representation made by a skilled ee 
person ; but beyond that it did not go. In the eit. 
present case it was made a term of the contract that ae 


But it was 


otract 


court would be that Messrs. Ford & Co. were 


The Lords Justices concurred, Sl 
The ce of the Rolls said that the order of the ss 
entitled only to be paid the sum of 10,559/. men- E 
tioned in the contract, with such deductions and = 
made in respect of alterations or deviations from EN 

| 

i 

I 

t 


additions as were by the contract provided to be 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT: 
“ON, IN, OR ABOUT” THE PREMISES. 
AT Brompton County Court on Tuesday, before 


The applicant was not professionally represented, 


Applicant's case, briefly, was as follows: ae 
September 26 last he was sent by the oa 
with a cartload of plaster to the Veronese \ z 
Putney Bridge, a distance of about two miles, i 
appeared that while applicant was Se 
horse through a gateway the horse swung 
and crushed the man’s left elbow against 3 post 
close by. Besides a compound fracture of the bate 
the applicant sustained shock to the system. 
incapacity was the result, the duration of w 
was not ascertainable. His average earnings 
been 307, a week, and the present claim was for 15$ 
a week so long as the incapacity continued. ne 

Mr. Minton-Senhouse said that he admitted : 
facts as above, but he submitted that this was 
case to which the Act did not apply. The 


TENA 
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:  *optied only to accidents “on, in, or about” the 
te ee Mr. Minton-Senhouse drew his Honour’s 

-  ttention to the case of Penn v. Miller, in which a 
`arter met with an accident 110 yards away from 

he place of employment, and it was held that to 

his case the Workmen’s Compensation Act did not 

.  pply. In the present case the accident, so far 
rom being “on, in, or about” the premises, was 
ibout two miles away. 

\ The Judge : I think that is quite clear. If the 
accident occurred as stated in the particulars, it is 
: uite clear that it was not “on, in, or about” the 
` guilding, factory, or business premises. The appli- 


sation must fail. 


~ 


z RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


~= 99,320.—-A TENON-JOINT: A. Pycil—The tenon 
: ~ and mortise are both tapered in two directions ; one 
~ part of the latter is wider than the other, and it is 
~- also undercut at its sides ; for a table the tenon is 
made upon a frame-bar, fastened to the top, of 
~~. which an inclined bar engages with a similar bar 
` mounted on the legs; the: specification describes 
various methods of fastening the parts of chairs, 

-~ tables, &c., together. 
“> 30,323.—-AN APPARATUS FOR USE WITH BATHS: 
`- - F. Nuttall and R. Wilson.—A bath may be lifted 
< > 4nd lowered within a well in the floor by means of 


. ashaft which is driven at the bottom of the well 
<.- with bevel gearing from a vertical shaft ; cross- 


~ -. shafts and bevel gearing enable the former shaft to 
Z _ drive four vertical screws that engage with nuts 


~ 


' xz of the service. 


~? 
Š 


~ 
~~ 


+. recesses cut in the flange and in the wheel. 


ay 


fixed upon the brush. 


= affixed to the bath; telescopical fittings join the 
--~ waste and supply pipes to fixed points, respectively, 


20,324---MEANS OF LIFTING AND LOWERING 
z. Maps, BLINDS, &C.: A. W. Read.—A casing is 
=~ screwed to the wall or framing, and a cord is 

wound upon a drum with flanges bearing in the 
-- back and cover of the casing. A recess in a ratchet- 
-~ wheel takes the octagonal collar of one of the 
-~ flanges, and in that flange are holes through which 
-> the cord is passed. A removable handle serves for 
x. winding the cord, whereof that portion which is on 
~ the right-hand side of the flange is gripped by 


-. 20,340. — IMPROVEMENTS IN BRUSHES: S. H. 
| Crocker—In order that a brush shall serve for 
z- roughly polishing wood, metals, and so on, the 
inventor coats the bristles with some abrasive 
material such as emery, which is glued or otherwise 


waste-pipe, by which means an overflow will be 
conveyed through an opening in the basin and 
thence through openings at the top of the valve. 
„Apertures in the capping admit air when the valve 
's upon its seating, but when the valve is lifted the 
apertures will be closed with a stem, and siphonical 
discharge for cleansing purposes ensues over the top 
of the valve, together with a discharge through the 
lower openings of the latter. In another form a 
separated air escape is provided for the capping, the 
valve being in that case after the rotatable kind : 


confer also No. 19,775 of 1808. 

20,4900 — ATTACHMENTS FOR HANDLES, KNOBS, 
&c. : H. C. Pruce.—A three-way passage is fashioned 
in the neck of the knob, having a hole in line with a 
series of holes that are drilled in the spindle and a 
pair of diverging holes that register with the holes 
in the spindle. When the knob has been put in its 
place a split peg or pin is driven through some of 
the holes and its ends through the rest; the pin 
may be solid, in which case the neck of the knob 
will have one oblique hole only. 

20,528.—A SUBSTITUTE FOR GLUE: W. Hackel, 
A. Heinrich, and C. Gumpricht.—For a liquid ad- 
hesive paste an admixture is made of water-glass 
and borax upon a water-bath, to which are added 
talc, natron, boracic acid, whitening, dextrin, and 
a siccative agent. 

20,556.—A WATER HEATER: S. Ewart and W. H. 
Bennett.—Below the boiler, which has a draw-off 
tap and a domed bottom, is set an annular chamber 
into which open a set of radiating and tapered 
water pockets that are disposed within a middle 
heating-space. In a variant form the water pockets 
are hung from a Hat boiler-bottom. 

20,500.—A VACUUM SYSTEM OF HOUSE DRAIN- 
AGE: R. F. Sayers and A. C. Smith.—For maintain- 
ing a partial vacuum in the pipes on the house side 
of the soil-pipe trap, the inventor supplies a bell 
pump, which is driven with a water-motor, and will 
draw air from one tide of the trap whilst it forces 
air through a pipe into a drain on the other side of 
the trap. The vacuum is regulated by means of a 
standpipe, which is covered with a bell hung from 
a lever, and working upon a water-sealed trough. 
The bell will ascend in the event of a rise of pres- 
sure in the system, whereupon the lever will strike 
the lever of a valve, and so start the motor to 
exhaust the excess of air. The 3oil-pipe carries a 
non-return air-inlet valve, and the inventors con- 
trive that the motor shall be put intoaction when- 
ever water is drawn away, by causing the water for 
the house-taps to flow through the motor. 

20 509.—A FASTENING FOR WINDOW-SASHES : 
M. McConnell.—When the arm, set for engagement 


with a curved catch. is moved so as to fasten the 
window, it will press down a spring-mounted block. 
which will then be lifted behind it, and so secure 
the arm. <A pressing down of a button will liberate 
the arm. The spring may be set parallelwise with 
the sash and at aright angle with the holder of the 
button. 

20,572. — PROCESS OF DRYING BLOCKS AND 
BRICKS OF CEMENT: P. O. von Krottnaurer.—Atter 
their removal from the press the goods are laid 
edgewise in the upper space of an annular kiln, sup- 
plied with hot gases from a regenerative turnace, 
which are ultimately drawn away with a fan 
through a round grating and a chamber ; hot air is 
admitted into the tup of the kiln through pipes, 
open to the air without, which are arranged within 
a middle pipe through which the hot gases ascend, 
and the furnace gases are admitted at the beginning 
of the drying process through a cover on a middle 
portion of the middle pipe, through which may also 
be conducted hot air and waste furnace gases. The 
bricks, as they become dried, give their heat to cold 
air which flows between the columns that support 
the casing ; fireproof linings of mortar protect the 
pipes from the heat and flames. 

20,023.—HOOKS FOR HOISTING APPARATUS : E.G. 
Weddell, F. G. Chamberlain, and R. Player—By way 
of an improvement of No. 23,170 of 1390 in respect 
of a self-detaching hook for use with shaft cages, 
the inventors supplement the shear blades that 
engage with the catch-plate, with a lower pair of 
catches, so as to lessen the distance through which 
the hook will fall after its detachment is etfected. 

20,030 —A REGULATING VALVE FOR DOMESTIC 
WATER SUPPLY: D. T. Keuney.—A_ casing into 
which the water-service flows has an outlet that, 
under normal conditions, is closed with a cylindrical 
valve, in the crown of which is fitted a relieving 
valve. The flush passes through apertures near the 
base of the cylinder in which the valve acts. There 
is a time-passage above. The relieving valve and 
the working-stem are connected to a weight inside 
the cylindrical valve. Two pierced washers upon the 
stern will be lifted in turn by means of shoulders 
whenever one lifts the valve for flushing purposes. 
The liberation of the flushing-lever enables the 
falling weight to firstly shut the relieving valve, 
the consequent descent of the washers diminishes 
the volume of the Hush before that valve is ulti- 
mately closed. 

20,039.— MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONE: 
W. Diinkelberg.— For making blocks free from 
cracks by means of plungers that are moved up 
and down, two arm-levers linked to bell-crank 
levers connect the two plungers, and rollers are 
mounted upon adjustable extensions of the latter 
levers for engagement with cams of an especial 
shape, which are bolted to the faces of a pair a 


20.35. — PLATFORMS FOR SCAFFOLDING: G. 
`.  Curley.—Braced end frames for a movable platform 
-. slide between uprights, being raised or lowered by 
+ tackle hanging from cross bolts at the upper ends of 
the uprights. Metallic hangers from the frames 
support a lower platform, and its shoes and struts 
press against the uprights, in which are tongues for 
grooves cut in the frame, to which vertical guide- 
bars are also fitted. A bracket for carrying a 
corner or end platform bas a projecting bar that 
will engage with a socket in the frame. The 
scatfold is described as being available for use by 
.. — bricklayers, brickmakers, and masons, and in lifting 
>. aod lowering their materials. 
20,378. — LIFTING - TACKLE: G. Azerly. — The 
s: puley-blocx is adapted for use with mechanism 
1» driven by hand or by an electrical motor; a 
,=e Carriage which sustains the pulley-block and motor 
.- is mounted on wheels on rails and receives the 
“4 current through wires; on the motor-shaft is a 
“a pinion in gear with an internal spur-wheel running 
freely upon a shaft that has a worm in gear with 
the lifting chain-wheel; on the spur-wheel is a 
pulley which is geared with a band to a pulley 
running loosely on the shaft of one of the wheels 
that carry the carriage ; the spur-wheel may be 
turned with a chain and pulley, and either the 
last-named pulley or the spur-wheel is joined to its 
shaft with a clutch or is worked with a lever ; if 
v> tbe pulley-block is made in one piece with the 
carriage the spur-wheel is joined by toothed gear- 
ing with one, or both, of the carriage-wheels. 

20,449. — CONSTRUCTION OF STRONGROOMS 
AND SAFES: H. D. Hibbard.—Manganese steel or 
some unmachinable metal is used for the casting of 
-- the parts whereof the surfaces are then ground. 
a The joints between the parts are not made at their 

edges or corners. The parts of a safe are fashioned 
with projections and grooves forming ways for 
-~ keys, and, after the keys have been inserted, the 
= Projections are bound to one another with rings 
that are shrunk on to them. For a corner jointa 
round ring and a T-key secure the three pro- 
z  Jections. 
- 20,453. — CONCRETE FLOORS, CEILINGS, AND 
BEAMS: G. A. Wayss—For strengthening pur- 
poses the inventor uses hcop-iron or other bars and 
strips, which he joins together with pins, bolts, 
hooked ends, &c. In one adaptation a floor may be 
- Constructed of bundles of hoop-iron strips embedded 
in concrete about the beams, or of braced concrete 
beams arranged side by side. For vaulted floors, 
arched ceilings, curved beams, cornice brackets, and 
consoles the strips are curved to the shape desired. 
_ 70,459. LAVATORY, BATH, SINK, AND SIMILAR 

FITTINGS: R. G. Howson.—A ‘tubular lift-valve is set 

within a cylindrical space of the basin, having 

ports from its lower end, and seated above the 
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toothed wheels. A simultaneous or varying action 
of the plungers follows in accordance with the rela- 
tive positions of the cams, and an adjustment of the 
extension pieces will cause the plungers to make 
either one stroke or two strokes as the shaft turns 
once ; by that means pressure can be exerted upon 
the material from both above and below it with 
single and double blows at ditferent times. 

20,652.—CONSTRUCTION OF SCAFFOLDING : H. A. 
Roder.—Tubes, which constitute the uprights, and 
are pinned cr bolted to one another, are joined 
together with diagonal and horizontal braces which 
are clamped about the uprights. Split sockets, 
fitted with clamping rings and screws, hold the 
lower ends of the tubes, the sockets being adjusted 
upon the ground with levelling screws through holes 
in the base plates. Bars are bolted to the bracing 
clamps for providing brackets to carry safety 
boards, platforms, and lifting tackle. To one of the 
clamps is secured a roof ladder. A temporary roof 
can be held up by the higher inclined stays. In an 
adaptation, the construction consists of one row of 
uprights which are secured to the walls with 
horizontal bars. The invention is described as 
being available for use upon sloping ground, and in 
the interior of a building. 

20,074 —ARRANGEMENTS FOR PUBLIC WASH- 
HOUSES: D. K. Tullis.—AS a means of drying 
clothes, and securing ventilation, the inventor 
furnishes each washing-stall with a corrugated tub 
and a boiler or copper, of which the conical tup has 
a hinged door ; escape of steam from the coppers 
into the wash-house is prevented by a system of 
pipes which lead from the domes of the coppers to 
cross-pipes joined to a main exhaust pipe through 
which hot or cold air may be conducted; the 
clothes-horses, carried by rails or wheels, auto- 
matically work plates or eliding valves whereby a 
supply of hot air through distributing-boxes is 
regulated ; an exbaust-pipe draws away moist air, 
and each clothes-horse, being closed on three sides, 
constitutes a drying-chamber. 

20,732.—STAIRS AND STAIRCASES: A. R. Robinson. 
—Stone, cement mixed with coke-breeze, or other 
concrete, is employed for building up the staircase, 
recesses are formed in the steps for taking dove- 
tailed or other battens and detachable treads of 
which the sections are screwed on to the battens. 
Dovetailed openings may be made in the sides of 
the staircases through which the battens can be 
passed. z 

20,795.—A COMBINED FASTENER AND ALARM: 
F. G. Moser.—A fastener for window-sashes, doore, 
and so on, comprises two plates which are pivotted 
on to a screw and together form a casing. As one 
attempts to open the sash or door, the turning of 
the fastener upon its pivot will be prevented by a 


| shoulder, so as to force up a trigger and thereby 


explode a cartridge. A spring retains the bammer, 


_Which is fashioned in one piece with the trigger, in 


its place as set, but when the hammer is turned 
through a small angle the spring forces it down on 
to the cartridge. 


SITET SGD A ETERS 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 21. 


Architectural Asseciation.—Mr. W. H. Lever on The 
Dwellings erected at Port Sunlight and Thornton Hough.” 

.30 p.m. 

á Royal Institution. — Geheimrath Professor Otto N. 
Witt on “Recent Developments in Colouring Matter.” 
9 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. W. Spinks on ‘‘ House Drainage.” 7 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Enytneers.—Puapers to be 
read, and discussed collectively :—*' Fencing of Steam and 
Gas Engines," by Mr. Henry D. Marshall; ‘ Fencing or 
Guarding Machinery used in Textile Factories,’ by Mr. 
Samuel R. Platt; “Protection of Lift-shafts, and Safety 
Devices in connection with Lift-doors and Controlling 
Gear,” by Mr. Henry C. Walker; ‘‘ Guarding Machine 
Tools,” by Mr. W. H. Johnson. 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.— Mr. G. A. 
Cox on ‘“‘ The B.A.A. Excursion to Burford,” illustrated 
by Mr. J. Ward. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society.—Messrs. 
J. McLeod and A. W. R. Bell on “ Prevention of Damp 
in Walls.” 8 p.m, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 22. 


Architectural Assoctation.—Fourth spring visit, to (1) 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Ashley-gardens, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, 2.30 p.m. 3 (2) New Police-station at 
Cannon-row (New Scotland Yard), 4 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstration for Sanitary 
Officers). — Inspection at Beddington Sewage Farm. 


m. 
; cdinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Glas- 
gow under the auspices of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association. 

Royal Institution. — Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
‘© Some Electrical Developments.” VI. 3 p.m. 

Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Visit to Leuchars 
Church and Earlshall. 

Hartley College Engineering Society (Southampton).— 
Mr. D. R. Bennett on * The Construction of Roads and 
Streets.’ 7 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen's Assoctation.—Monthly meeting, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street.—7.30 p.m. 


MOonDAY, MARCH 24. 

Surveyors’ Institution.— Adjourned discussion on Mr. 
C. Ha Bedells’ paper on ‘Lhe Insurance of Buildings 
against Fire.” 8pm. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. J. E. Worth on * Water Supply, Sciuces of Supply 
and Distribution.” 7 p.m. 
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Liverpool Architectural Society (/ncorporated).—Mr. 
W. H. Lever on “ Port Sunlight.” 6 ma ý 


Tugspay, MARCH 25. 

Institution „of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be subs 
mittéd for discussion :—(1) “ The Greenwich Footway 
Tunnel,” by Mr. W.C. Copperthwaite ; (2) *‘ Subaqueous 
Tunnelling Through the Thames Gravel : Baker-street and 
Waterloo Railway,” by Mr. Arthur H, Haigh. 8 p.m. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 26. 

Builders’ Fovemen and Clerks of Works' Institution. — 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Oficers).—Ins ction of the East London Water Works, 
Lee Bridge, Clapton, 3 p.m. 

Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Devon rt, and Stonehouse 
on ‘ Buildin By-Laws,” 

Edinburgh “Architectural Association, — Mr. D. 
Beveridge on “ Sir John Vanbrugh and his Work,” 
illustrated by lime-light views. 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 27. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. — (1) 
Mr. J. Starkie Gardner on “ Decorative Wrought Iron- 
work.” (2) Election of Officers. 6.30 p.m. 


Society (Plymouth 
Branch).—Mr. A. S, Parker 


ee ee ee a 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 5.—By E. BALLARD (on the Premises). 
Dartmouth, Devon. —The Quay, the Castle Hotel, 
f., Ps subject to a rent charge of 352. per 
annum ie ee. ee ry 44;c0o 
By Frep. W. Storr (at Rochdale). 

Castleton, Lancs.—Dicker Green, Slacks and 
Moorside Estates, 61 a. or. 1 Pa fo Do senora 

March 6.—By T. MARTIN & Son (at Een 
Exeter.—Spicer-rd., Maryland, and a plot of 

building land adjoining, area 25,300 ft., f., p. 

By E. Burton & Son (at Llandrindcd Wells). 
Llandrindod Wells, Radnor.—The Gorse Farm, 
a., +,» Pe | nd ey Beeeeterswnseecece 

March 7.~ By Powe & PowELL (at Yeovil). 
North Cadbury, Somerset. — Woolston House 
(Hunting Box) and 2a. 


2,960 
2,500 


4,050 


3%. 32p.,f., y.r. 472. 1,000 
A freehold dairy farm, 45 a. 2 r. 3O Desrciess asic 2,750 
March 8.—By Wm. Faroun (at Well). 


Well, Yorks.— House, blacksmith’s shop, and oa. 
Ir. 12 P, Meee dak es seca ct EEPE EAEAN Des 240 
House and three fields, 5 a. 2 r. 23 p., f... si 535 
10.—By Fraxcis Dop & Co. 


M 
Hackney.—98 and 100, Norfolk-rd., u.t. 594 yrs., 
B.r. 82., e.r, god... 


pie ard dawn’ ETE tenia ee 825 

Victoria Park.—3, Dagmar-ter,, u.t. 
i See S 240 
Bow.—38, British-st., f., wr. 364 8s. ........ Dene 

By HAvDEN & Wueecer. 
Crouch End.—Haringay-pk., Holmwood, u.t. 96 
YTS., g.r. 8/. ros., Yar. 462. 2.2.2... PE 500 
W. H. Hirron. 

Clapton.—126, 130, and 132, Blurto 
YIS , Ere 12d., W.Y. 934. 12S. ... 
Hackney. —218, Richmond-rd 
62. 10S., y.r. 40d, 
34, 35, 43» 44, 45 


44.yrS., g.r. 170. S., Wr, 1524, 25.......6 
Victoria Park. —79, N } 


sf. 108., y.r. 302. 


@eoeoeerestesremeevan ta 


n-rd., u.t. 71 


eee ee 720 
+» Ut. 43 Yrs, gr. 


J . 
Hackney.—65, 67, 71 to 83 (odd), Weymouth-ter.; 
i 10S., U.t. 12 yrs., g.r. 564, 


ee ete oo eans 


tett er ea ee sees ans 


Bl. Of. QS. €r. SOM oe eee ee eee ces Terre Sio 
59, Gloucester-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., g.r. rd. 12S., 
e.r. 7c 


seseo ee rr 


Bee ee nn eenan 


ville-rd., u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 364., Y.T. 108/....... 1,220 
By Marve & Co. 
Hyde Park.—20, Lancaster-mews (stabling), f., 
er. 302........ 


essas d E T 


650 
Hampstead-rd.—75, Oakley-sq., ut. 41 yrs, gr. 

EY er. 250. eann. E en esae 

Hornsey.—1, Willoughby-rd., u.t, 85 yrs., gr. 

EA AE od. on'ed eos a EE ba ahacine os 65 

By Rocers, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 


Chelsea.— 39, Sloane-gdns., u.t. 834 yrs., gr. &c. 
10/, 5s. 


Me eee Ce ee ee aenn 5.625 
South Kensington,—21, Bolton-guns., u.t. 70 YIS., 
BT 34e 4S., °c 3,225 
March 12. 


— By Bovcr, Evens, & 
CARPENTER. 
T.imehouse.—g, Blount-st., c., q.r. 197. 19S. ...... 
Hoxton.—42, 44, and 46, Cavendish-st., u.t. 27 
yrs., B.T. ISL. I5s., Wr. 1562. 185, ............ 
246 to 254 (even). Hoxton-st., ut. 16 yrs., g.r. 
35h, Mele (BA 535 etivan seve weaves 
y H. DONALDSON & Son. 
Bow.—62, Bloomfield-rd., u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. 42. 105., 
D.lston.—84, Lavender-gr., u.t. 48 yrs., gr. 
Sh 58.5 YT. 340. cece eee ee Sta tebeaa Mea as tes 
By Drivers (Holloway). 
Holloway. 13, Bedford-ter., f., q.r. 272, a.o... 
1a, Paddington-st., f., w.r. 262... .. 


12, Durham-rd., u.t. 5c} yrs., gir. 42 yr. a4. 3 


98, Andover-rd., u.t. 70$ yrs., g.r. 6l., y.r. 30/. 
By ELSWORTH & KNIGHTON. 

South Kensington.—sq, Cromwell-rd., and 28, 
Queen's Gate-place-mews, u.t. 54 yrs., g.e. 
Aliy Pe mind sie bie ees EA Eea cone aS T e 


Ce osoa eono bwo ea oe 


By G. Hersrert & Co. 
Regent-st.—17 and 18, Little Pulteney-st., ut, 
33 YES., BT. 150/., yor. 3357. 68... tqerr roa 345 


By E. Hotswortu. 
Stoke Newington.—13, Brodia-rd., u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 
6l., Cr. 32d. oo. eee pian thats EE 
By Jas. Hood & Sons. 
East Ham.—ro, 12, 14, and 16, Bartle-av., u.t. 974 
yrs., gr. 20l., w.r. 140. 8s. : pas 
By A. Dowag tt (at Edinburgh). 


, f.g.r. 
Whyteleafe-rd., f.g.r. 124 108., reversion in go 
S. certo eS E E eheerieosneneneet®*® eeetoenteeeeene 
Ashford, Middlesex.—The Broadway, f.g. rents 
32l., reversion in 98 yrs. .......seeeee 

By Biscev & Sons. 


see ten ae 


eeeneven 


I to 6, Reed-st., ut “483 Yrs., gr. 132. ‘108., Wr. 
132 12S. 1... eee ene essesesoo seesecoro 
33, Se Marychurch-st., f., w.r. 20l. 165., subject 


Bermondsey. —48, Keeton's-rd., U.t. 44 Y'S., BT. 


E E E E SE SE Er T eee oaeeteneoeo ses 


70 to 77, Bastwick-st., f., w.r. 3382. 18. s.s.s... 
Old Ford’ * and 23, Mo 


nteith-rd., f., 


Victoria Park.—gq, ‘Bonner-rd., U.t. 52 YTS. Er. 


eee eeatecu eteeovasoueoe 


y G. BRINSLEY & Son, . 
9 t Hill-rd., f.g.r. 482., reversion 
in? yrs. ARRET eo 
By J. G. Dean & Co. 
Croydon.—60 to 72 (even), Longfellow-rd., f., 
Wr. 1522, SOOM mere een rene reece vmesersraeasetere 
; By Fargprotuer, Ex.is, & Co. 
Maida Vale. — Lanark Villas, igr. 802, u.t. 
8è yts., gr. 404, Cheer eoeeonret® coveseecesocs 
St. evnards-on-Sea, Sussex.—ss, Marina, u.t. 
TS., gr. asl., P Pee ene cts so 
arch 13.—By C, C. & T. Moore. 
Hackney. — 6, Devonshire-pl., with yard and 
stabling in rear, f., w.r. 8o/. 125. .. 
Bromley-by-Bow.—20, 32A, 24, 
Street, f., W.T., 150%. essotoacooo (FEFE EFELET ee 
Poplar.—Broomfield-st., freehold chemical works, 
area 10,800 ft., y r. gol. 


26, and. 28, Furze- 


eCoereeteeeouneonanse 


Southwark.—1, 2, and 3, Bear-gdns., area 
1r 500 ft, fe, Pe oso eise ie aedd Se ovvacsdseccs 
Battersea.—24 and 24A, Speke-rd., with yard, 


stabling, and factory in rear, u.t. S44 yrs., 


Limehouse.—43, Brenton-st., u.t. 424 yrs., gr. 6", 
w.T. I/. 225. baks E E E E L O E E E (EE EE E SE SE E 
Wana -—48 and so, Mornington-rd., f., yr. 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Camberwell.—32a, Lothian-rd. (S), u.t. 674 yrs., 
gr. Sl, wor. 36d, 85..........5.6 Sia En ds 
24 to 40 (even), and 60, Lothian-rd. 


59} yrs., gor. 4td., wir. 3222, 8s 


62, Lothian-rd., and 2 and 4, Tindal-st., u.t. 
55} yrs., g.r. 122., w.r, 94/7. UBS... ee ce cece ee 

25, Lindal-st., f., y.r. 292. 188. ........ eee 

Tindal-st.. f.g.r. 42, reversion in 584 yrs. ...... 

7 and 9g, Tindal-st., u.t. 572 yrs., g.r. 8i, wer. 
TA E E cancates os: tenso 

$4 and 56, Langton-st., u.t. 59% yrs., g.r. 9l., 
w.r. 762. 145. 


ev.e meeesa 


W.E. RGA 3S lose Seiwa sees oe ac 
99, Farmers-rd , u.t. 484 yrs., g.r. 3/., y.r. god... 
39, 41, and 43, Mosedale-st., u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 

12é. 12S., W.T. 83/. 4s. 


42, 48, 50, and 52, Westmacott-st., u.t. 52 yrs., 


Cv eo ewe eeee 


220, 222, and 224, Southampton-st., also igr. 
l. 10S., u.t. 30 yrs., gr. 182, war. 832. 48..... 
Blakes-rd., ut. 6.} yrs., 

s 


122, Commercial-rd., u.t. 71} yrs., gr. Sh, w.r. 
326. XOS. eesenens Setee srs eaae PO eee cer resnons 
107 to 113 (odd), Gordon-rd., u.t. 6st yrs., g.r. 
zol. w.r. BY bale dia ews se douei ete Saeed 
31 and 33, Nunhead-green, ut. 63 yrs., gr. 
BL, Wer. 564.125. eee 
N ese and 45, Thurlow hill, f., wer. 
7 ° 12s. sas MARN re 
Streatham.—187 and 189, Eardley-road, u.t. 772 
TS., B.T. 74, war. qib 128. 6... eee esse ee, 
South Lambeth. —77, Trigon-rd., u.t. 23 yrs., 
BT. 4d., yt. 3ab..........008., OER RR 
Barnes.—Railway-st., f. G-¢. Ól, reversion in 83 
yrs. ese eevee ee ee oe ae Peeesvreseveg ase ee eveepe 
111 and 113, Railway-st., f., W.r. qtd, tas. .. 
Raynes Park. 


land, f, p. 22... Coates Sess Sa eV aces Seay san 
Richmond-rd., a plot of anng land, f., p..... 
Upton rier Pek to 49 (odd), Redclyffe-rd., fi 
w.r. . OS 


pe ee 


Selcan » two corner plots of building land, 
° Pp. hr ee ee oe @eetsaan 
Plaistow.—2o and 22, Ann-st., f. 
By Ventom, Butt, & C 
Hampstead, 


25¢., p. 


TORO ame ee wesene ne ee ee E 


By Wm. WESTON. 
Tyrrell-1d., (S.), u.t. 74 Yrsa, gr. 
+9 yr 308, tees vo.’ Bees tere eanne 


2 e 
Maida Vale.—48, Sutherland-av., u.t. 61 JTS.. g.r. 
rol, y.r. LT A 


By Henry HENDRIKS (at Birmingham), E 
Stetchford, Worcester, — Albert-rd, Sherwood 
House, u.t. 92 yrs, ET. SÀ ICS p. ....,. 


Dulwich. —22, 


1162 14S. (KERE E EE 


Birmingham.—13, Summer-lane, also the White 
Horse Inn and four cottages in rear, f., w.r. 


ENEE EERE EA £19 
March 14.—By Davip J. CHATTELL. 
Chislehurst.— Lower Camden, Little Langtonr, 
840 en Ye BOL, cose sees cece eerececetrsscenesces QH 
f tows Camden, the Woodlands, f., y.r. 7ol..... 3% 
Lower Camden, the Cottage, f., y.r. 604 ...... 1,006 
10,090 By W. A. BLAKEMORE, 
Westminster. — 10, ih and 14, Ponsonby-pl., u.t. ; 
,189 23% YTS., g.r. 18/., W.r. 2094. O5..0...0 cere eeee 9 
f 340 Barner Loardalerd., Scipio Villa, u.t. so yrs., 
gr. TOL, CF. LOL. eusesnooesesennos: sessse 3% 
535 | Bayswater.— 16, Ñorthumberland-pl., u.t. 44 yrs., 
g.r. 62. 108., y.r. eee esceseesseceeseseseres A$ 
310 | Rotherhithe.—16 and 18, Rotherhithe New-rd., 
ut. 46 yrs., B r. 74. 108., Wir. 65k. wc cccsoeeees 49 
718 B Henry Cuarman & Co. 
Shepherd's Bush.—96, St. Stephen’s-av., f., yr. " 
95 BOE EEE E E E LE E EE E E eJ 
$00 46, St. Stephen’s-av., u.t. 514 yrs., gir. 104, er. ‘ 
ato s? eeeetase DOSO CH ee rFeaseeseane Hesse eee Otae 
230 Bethnal wee §09 and ¢11, Cambridge-rd. (S.), ia 
20 . Y. eee ee ee eee sesnecncse berere’ ry 
i 517, mbridge-rd. (S.), E, yer. 40d cso re eees 700 
530 | Maidstone, Kent.—46 and 48, King-st., £, y.r. ” 
352. ee ee ee Ce ee ee 2) 
250 | Shepperton, Middlesex.— Green-lane, f.g.r. 72. 1¢s., 
overlain pi ys: cert erry Ip 
1,100 By ScoBELL & LAKE. 
Paddington.—56, Harrow-rd. (S.), u.t. 37 yrs., g.r. z 
210 10l., Y.r. OSL ci aedesceeies oe ete eeeeeee 4 
42, Southwick-st. (S.), and ts, Southwick-mews 
350 (slaughter-house, stable, &c.), u.t. 28 and 50 
YTS., Zev. 17h, Y-T. WOOL. oococrocnccseseees . 99 
1,120 | Notting Hill.—104, Portobello-rd., u.t. 42 yrs, 
3,060 gr. 6l., yr. T err eae eonee PFT ETETETT) 3's 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.t. for e 
1,095 ground-rent ; gdns, for gardens; i.g.r. for „lease e 
ground-rent; i.g.r. for improved ground-rent; gT. 
93 ; ; f. for treebold; c. for cops: 
ground-rent; r. for rent; i Cis 
66o | hold; 1. for leasehold ; e. for estimated rental; u. 
unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yr. Air T 
st, for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for square; pl. for mi 
ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; av. for avenue ; y 
1,310 
for yard. 
1,660 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
*e* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as eal palin 
i average prices of materials, not necessarily ri ia nesk 
uality and quantity obviously affect prices~a pa A 
760 should be remembered by those who make use 
= BRICKS, &c. 
710 
£s d. at Asa 
2:200 | Hard Stocks .... 11x 6 per x,000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
1,875 CScncevece I 9 6 n n "n 
6 Facing Stocks.... 212 9 » n i 
199 ippers oe n, 
' a tae ae ans i 3 z 5) at railway depot. 
Red Wire Cuts 112 0 n" " ” 
400 Best Farebam Red 312 0 n ” ” 
Best Red Pressed , 
1,20) Ruabon Facing. § 5 o ” " 
Best Blue Pressed ; f 
300 | Staffordshire .. 4 6 6) » : 
Do., Bullnose eare 4 10 9 it] n 
200] Best Stourbridge g 
Fire Bricks .... 4 5 6 n ” 
625 | Grazen Bricks 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 7 
215 Stretchers...... 13 o O iT] i i 
Headers ........ 12 0 9 ” ” 
2,415 | Quoins, Bullnose ‘ 
and Flats ...... 17 9 O n ” # 
630 | Double Stretchers t9 0 o on " : 
360 | Double Headers.. 16 o o » ” 
120 | One Side and two ; 
Ends escosrococe 19 o 9 n 
465 | Two Sides and one l ; 
End ereoeserere 20 0 OỌ ” , 
455 | Splays, ered, X 7 
Squints........ ọ o n 
125 Dipped Salt 
340 | GlazedStretchers n 
and Headers .. 12 O 0 " n 
695 | Quoins, Bullin F P 
d Flats ...... 14 O 0 ” id 
410 | Double Stretchers 15 9 9 1» 7 : 
Double Headers.. 14 9 9 n 
450 | One Side and two F r 
Ends ecto acee 15 o Q 98 
405 | Two Sides and one E R 
End ...... ... 15 0 O0 n 
250 | Splays, Chamfered, i i 
Squints........ I4 0 O n 
985 | Seconds Quality 
Whiteand Dipped less than best. 
455 Salt Glazed ovens 2 (e) i) i i a 
b eli vere 
680 | Thames and Pit Sand .......» 7 appn: : 
Thames Ballast een eee mmesetce ‘ton, delivered. 
335 | Best Portland Cement ........ 32 0 Pa : 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. a35 0 a the ordina 
250 | ~Nots.—The cement or lime is exclusive | 
charge for sacks. od. per yard, delivere! 
m9 Li ( Fes ee co 118. a per ly. dt 
a da Fire-clay in sacks, 26s. 6d. per ton at riy 
179 STONE, 
120 l 
S. d. : depet. 
860 | Ancaster in blocks .... 1 . per ft. cube, e 
Bat coon I u , 
155 | Farleigh Down Bath 1 8 n 
470 Reer in blocks .... 1 6 n p 
Grinsbill sees E10 n 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 ” p 
I, 109 Darl Dale in blocks.. 2 4 , f 
Red Corsebill i 2 5 ” 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 3 " 
300 | Red Mansfield ` 2 4 ” 
Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 on 
66n | Hard York 6 in. sawn both. sides 5 
l landings, to sizes s$. 5 per ft. sopt 
(under go ft. sup) 2 ai. depè 
450 


O 
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Mg 
TA 
et 
he aR Hard 
a Y 
o 2 ork, 6 in STONE 
ae : ” . Rub ‘ 
a He 3 in bed Dit 
a E opton p bela to S. 
p EN Wood 2i bs bo £ ° 
da sides 3 0 perf 
Ta f in b itto I y. de r, 2 
ro ' : l re 
en n f 6 in. sa ocks o jh ; pot. Pa F 
ty E A e , e 
= i a sides ei both 2 3 per fi ” ms by loorin WoO 
ale g e 1, 3i din deld ft. cu ” match In. 8— OD 
ata in. i n. gs rl be Ii ed yell : 
oe 1 2 y- . in GC. ce) 
an 3 PS, a Ši do. 7 per fi depét. aby sar ai = W, planed 
1 a o bes A el t I ù ot i Saes 
Ga 16% btoas B TES 1 2} g dy depi im: by 9 ae ee squ oe and £ Poe squ 
Pie $0 8 bes cre £s : 1 . depat 1} matche rae , pla eave lés . are, 
oe Stes ds or. d. 8 in. b ed: white. ned less o1 £ 
a st b ” 12 ma y nos ite e228 and tha 5 S. d J 
eee 16X tuet II oo by 7 in. whi planed arib. . .S 
ias a 30 8 best cba I0 per ed white i ed and n. I None. 
poea X10 blu ee a- I fe] To00 Gin. At te oe eis and o (e) o and TE ‘W 
g. best ePort S o o'r on ee Ete 1l a pa T .S 
ie 16 _E ido ” 229 en sd ahd o ae Th (Am 
: fadin ureka 2 re) 
lez 20x : g gree nts a n atya JoIs per squar and OT SA ik s he responsibi 
Ni els 20x 1o perman > o o , ep. Roll TS G ware les 6 6 ion Can at nsibi should 
a 8 Sás ; ‘i C edS , GIR esth o Eeti not denice h 
| ae tt 12 KEIN D han P 61 DE tt und. ee ave 
3 Son oe gree 7 2 6 ” compound oi ERS an 7 5 6 6 ee ers ert ngs sig been 
wes. nt 5 gi n es, T ir sts,ordi In Lo &c s oT ES have’ c ake rests ned sta 
a ” o o F nary e d rd . 5 IR e om t ’ arti ted 
an tain red 17 6 ü Cast ea nd c secti way nêt deli giving are . HTN urn urse , let 
is . wie ip > Bin Tron pee eee Ae ons s aene An add com icat ns (be reje ’ Leis 
7 st B and oofi E , n cludi tes roenan: els ” o . d ' red giv yc ress pel ed cte the 
; rose vall ng . S s din olu os oe 2 O 2 . per b en om sse led : for yo a e 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, £e., still open, but not included in thie List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. | 

Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. aie a 

| neers 
| 

* Proposed Public Offices COCO OCOD EOD FOR OEE DESEO LOC KOO EOHER COnceere ' Aldershot i, D. C. eeeee ete 1002., 75L, and BOL. osesssosso aa P 98 See oossesr eee POC COH CEL cereees SReereerces rr i Mar. ») 
*Accident Hospital . .........ccccc seossesonsor-os cse ceseeeeen, | Mexborough Montagu ‘Hopstal we PROG AOU: EE E E E T E pinata nites CMA 
Memorial to the Queen Victoria, Guildhan, York... se te | The Committee 60l. PoOSTESOT II ET ITP EST Se rerrrerrerrer irri rrr yrre Peri erty re OE 
“Police and Fire Brigade Buildings isbaki sasessnaewar, Grant ' County Borough of Sunderiand . 10u., EOL. and 25l.. 


eoetevess FOO FO8 608008900 00E roe EE EOE DOD Fe OCHSERS 0O9 COR EGE DER LE0s | Aug. 4 


——— en —__— 
mairi EE 


ne o 


- 


So i ee ee C 


CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. l Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by ple 
Club Buildings, Amble, Northumberland .......c00-c00. | || tree tt ees : G. Reavell, Architect, Alnwick ........-ccsccccsccrsssssssstsccserssccsecesseces| Mar, 25 | 
Carriage Shed, Offices, &c., Irlams ............cc00000 .. | Lancs. & Yorks. Railway Company R.C. Irwin, Hunt's Bank, Manchester ...... aswaa] “OD, 
Additions to School, Beckles wey as seen, Ceereeeenees | J. S. Moffat, Architect, 53, Church-street, Whitehaven .. EET do. 
Church, vee road, Kirkcaldy O W. Dow, Architect, 269 High-atreet, Kirkcaldy .. ere ee 
Groynes .. sesuseseeesacens s epeses s oseese cove eoscoree | MOlixstowe U.D.C, a. sovsossesseseseee| S. E. Fisher, Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe ......cccccsscssone of dO, 
Boundary Walls E se Wess ocenpuates Rotherham Guardians .... ........... | H. L, Tacon, Architect, 11 Weatgate, Rotherham .......cc.cccee oe. do. 
Well Sinking, &c., “Ciiddesden 1. | Basingstoke Town Council ......... G. Fitton, Town Hall, Bas ngstoke or... -sscseceoee Bean do, 
Residence, V Victoria-rvad, Elland, Yorks E EE esooossossos F. F. Beaumont, Architect, Southgate Chambers, E Halifax. tts: | Mar, % 
Alterations to Masonic Lodge, Dorchester ........ are eecesecceces J. Feacey, South Walke, Dorchester ... . ita do, 
Farm Buildings, Livingston, N.B Cee couceeses Dalgieis '& Bell, l, Rutlaud-square, Edinburgh .. do. 
Workmens’ Dwellings, Pilley Green, Birdwell, York: eveceecsvees . G. A. Wilson, Architect, Hartshead Chambers, shefleld do, | 
Church, Builth Wells, Wales . ... sir _ Habershon & Co., Architects, Pearl-street, Cardiff .........c.c0ce0 do 
Additions, &c., to Sanatorium, Bengeworth .. Evesham Joint Hoapital Board .. H.S. Harvey, Bengeworth, Evesham ..... siias do. 
Chimney Shaft... nienean aare Maidenhead Town Council ........ P, Johns, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead ............. do. 
Manse, Quorn, Leicester .. iratis Barrowclitf & Ailcock, Architecis, Leicester scale Si ai adios“ T do. 
Additions to Offices, Eaatcroft Depot .. sauna Nottingham ‘Corporation ever. A. Brown, Civil Engineer Guildhall, Nottingham .........0.0004 ào. 
Cast Iron Fire-escape Stairs ........0... cscescsscsssenseeees e+ Ormskirk Guardians ..,,,............... Mr, Dod, Architect, 16, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool... .. ...... do, 
Road Works, Shaw-lane .........c..cccorssscstsersoeessss ee. | Barnsley Corporation ..... ... J. H, Taylor, Civil Engineer, Manor House, Barnsley ......... do. 
Road Works, Fairfax-road, &c. tes wae se | Birkenhead Corporation... ......... C, Brownridge, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead .. do. 
‘Erecting Electric Generating Station... ............... ««.| Maidenhead Town Counci ........ Council Surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead o.oo... cesses one do. 
Additions to Hospital 00... e.  sooresssessessossesse.oe vee | Oughterard ADs Sanders seek vids J. Pe Architect, Galway ... ae sessen eene] Mar, SL 
Concrete Wall, Cieethorpes Park ..,......... Cleethorpes U.D.C. ..........ccc0008 oe. BL Rushiod. Civil Engineer, Poplar-road “Cleethorpes . do. 
Water Works eses eee ceres ressora . | Cantleford U.D. C.. seeen © Richardson & Hartley, Engineers, East Parade Chambera, Teeds do. 
Alterations to Stables, Coach- Tonan, &e. OLL T, | Twickenham U.D. C.c F. W. Peren Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham ....seses.s. sesov- do. 
Pumping Station Works ... .....cccscsccccerseecescee oe] Lkeston Water Board............. G.& F. WwW . Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough . seni sabavatea aiteis do. 
Chapel, Cwmdere, Aberdare e... sresssoreerssorsesse sasnbenseens Rey. D. Griffiths, 94, Bwlifa-road, Cwmdare  ......s.-.ceeee | Mar. 8 
Residence, Gortin, Co. Tyrone Hessteasduey E TEA seesnesse sew J. M. Robinson, Architect. 7, Rast Wall, ‘Londondersy .. ass du, | 
Villa, Hirwain, Aberdare ... Mr. T. Jones on... csessccsssecscereeees Ty Roderick, Architect, Clifton street, Aberdare soe .eetotosasoseos, do, 
Five Houses, Francs-street, E R Mr. T. Naylor eesse soscosaoossesosso... J. Platts, Architect, High-street, Rotherham ..... do, 
House, Mayfield, near Aberdeen . oe sesonececees Jeukins & Marr, Civil Engineers, 26, Bridge- atreet, “Aberdeen... . du. 
Thirteen Cottages, Garndiffaith, Wales cee fivusdostess A. Gay, Prospect Piace, Garndiffaith do. 
Alterations to Farm pun dinga; Belnaboth ... . gostei Tasai Jenkins & Marr, Civil Engineers, 16, Bridge-street, “aberdeen .. ad. 
Slaughter Houses... a aeaa aiaia Great iaaii ca) U.D.C. ..... A. H. Dunkin, Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Harwood... Mar. 29 
Eight Houses, Mickley Riding. TEN awe tek Kadinoch & Bruc:, Architects, 55, Pilgrim- -at., Newenstie-on “Tya 0. | 
Restoration of Chapel, Trowbridge... ..... sesse oee see oes | W. W. Snailum, Architect, Church- street, Trowbridge .. do. | 
Hospital, Trowbridge... ......... .... e | Hospital Committee, sessesesseeen a W, J, Mano, Union Offices, Trowbridge ..... do. 
Additions to Schoo!}s, Fairmantle- street, ‘Truro... cor senseeces Carder & Carder, Architects, 4, Princes-street, ‘Truro... do, 
Hotel, Blaina, Mon. Pe. Serre rr be. cee-se0ee t. Roderick, Architect 50, Glebeland, Merthyr . Mar, $l 
Warehouse, Oak Mills, Clayton, "Yorks ccc cece, | Messrs. J. Benn & Co... oe | Milnes & France, Architects, 99, Swan-arcade, Bradford .. do 
Houses, Abercynon, Wales icc rsdcsntesaadecsantiess ....| Glancynon Building Club, asisiwi | T. Davies, Navigation House Hotel, ADELCYTIOD sesso ssesesoseseree svee do, 
Sic Houses, Bengoed, Wales ...........0..4.- wee ees ' P. Vivian Jones, Architect, Hengoed scsi feck oce ceseeunieise onesie do. 
Infirmary, near Hall eee ... | Patrington Guardians. secscseeee Kunton & Barty, Architects, Savile Chambers, Hull ou. «+ do. 
Cast Iron Water Main, near Keswick " poeeermouth RDU siiisdeveissevecs = J. B. Wilson, Civil Eogineer, Court Baildlo , Cockermouth | ree do. 
Villa, Merthyr Tydfil .. se eeee ee osa Mr. J. W. Lewis. CRoeHE ROO reset oo Nhe Der 4 T, Roderick, ' Architect, 50, Glebeland, Mert yr 100 s+ pensee seeeeseorer: do, 
Wesleyan Chapel, Madron, Cornwall... H. Maddern, Architect, 26, Clarence-street, Penzanco esses - do. 
Retorts .. a. | Barnstaple Gas Company . | F. L. Schofield, 15, Crose-street, Barnstaple ..... do. 
| Cast Iron Water Main, “Tallantire .....ccc.0cse. .. .. | Cockermouth B.D.G. vce J. B. Wilsoa, Civil Engineer, Court Buildings, Cockermouth . s do. 
Grand Stand, &c.. Colne, Lancs aaae s a s cal E e E a A eae ! R, S. Pilling, Architect, Colne .» Beer PUTT ETT Pitt ie EIIZIIELI EREE April l 
Pavilion, Bangor, North Wales. ci gccscasicuas oesssrre erreren Royal Nat. Eisteddfod of Wales. F, Bellis, Architect, High-street, Bangor seesescuscencee secoasosore sese April 2 ! 
Presbyterian Manse, Ashington ... .  asanvesses O. Blythe, Architect, orpeth _.... oe do | 
«Bongineer’'s Cottage at Ewell! Sew erage Works | Epsom BDC oisscacovsisdeassovseoursecce | H. D. Nearles Wood, 157, Wool Exchange, “Colman. street, EC.. do. 
Stoves and Ranges ..eserse sos seere o tence eee West Ham Union .....c..00. wee eeee es , Clerk's Offize, Union Workhouse, TA aamedeien B Silii do. 
Granite Kerbing, &c. “on Hove Sea Wall . eee | Borough Of Hove .......cccecccsccosces Borough Surveyor, Towa Hall, Hove a EA da 
*Making-up Roads —........cccccseece see essasnesemtenteee = . | Ealing Town Council 


oer R h Ealing 
“Concert Ball, &c., at Westgate House Com, of Dartford Wrkg. Men's Cib. OUR Engineer, Town Hall, Eal 


, Westyat Dartford, To o o Santee April 4 
"Excavator, Bricklay er, and Mason's Work at York North Eastern Railway ...... | W. Bell ae vee ares ke at 
"Reconstruction of Combined Drainage 00.00.0000... Metropolitan Borough of Fulham Medical Officer of Health, Town ‘Hall, "Fulham .. severe | April 5 
‘New Roads, Muswell Hill : The Company ....0...esecesecens silos Vigers & Co., 4, Frederick's- place, Old Jewry, E. C. aee ee Apdi ; 
“Married Couples’ Quarters at Edmonton Workhonge,.| strand Union ` t= A. A. Kokwick, 18, Outer Temple, Strand......sccsererssere ove | April 8 
Gate Porter's Lodge, &c., Northera Fever Hospital ...| Metropolitan Asylums Board date Otce of the Board, Embankment, E.C...essssessesssresesesossonree senres April 10 
‘Engineer s Cottage, Park Fever Hesptl. Hither Green| Metropolitan Asylums Board . Odice of the Board, Embankment, B.C. „se-s suesesees seess | 00. 

” Additions, &c. Higham Hall and Furest-road Schook] Walthamstow School Board ..... u. Prosser, Architect, Schoo) Board Offices, ‘Walthamstow vee eee | Apu lt 
‘Rrection of School, &c., Loxford Park Estate Ilford School Board .........c00.08-6. CS, Daweon, Architect, 7, Bank-bulldings, Ilford, Essex... -.... do. 
“New Offices, &c., Brook-street Infirmary . Lambeth Guardians ........00.  Cierk ta the Guardians, Brook-street, Kennington-road S.E......, April 1s 
“New Coastguard pues near Falmouth 00.0... Admiralty teree | Ditectorof Works Dept., Admiralty, 21, Nort ,:umberland-ave ide w 
:*Infants" School.. ses sesvstssaseetecssesee eee | Gloucester School Board. eseu | H. Medland, Architect, 15, Clarence- street, Gloucester .... May 2l 
| Stables, Sheds, &e., Grantley... 06°95 OOS Nee. Sisiee a8 OV asia sie Fs eee sir C. Furness.. ALLEL EZIZEIIETTIT ERTI] ad Bland & Bown, Architects, Harrogate PPYTTTTT ITT he No date 
Theatre, Halifax ween Osea ree | R. Horsfall & Son, Architects, Halifax REET eA rr do 

Additions to Church ‘Schools, ETE T OO | F. Child surveyor, 65, Chancery-lame, W.C, .essosesseorsoeosssesses seee do, 

, b * e e 
"Iron Buildings for Temporary ONlces....ueeeeeee | Mountaln Ash U.D.O. nosses. | The Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain A8h .jsssccssssssssseteersrcessete| OQ 
| A aaa S a a oa 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 

a Dean . EAE E Re E T E A EE EA 
ure of Appointment. Applicatie 

| Nat ppo By whom Required. Salary. m be in 
| eee are A S% nE ee 

Clerk Of Works oo. ..ccsscessesesecersccercoesascssssseeees s eee | Borough of Shoreditch 3/, 3s. per w | Mar # 

‘Drainage Inspector | are, wi oc praharecels S/S E Bie Ws ie hvwlgavereisata E T are ee Metropolitan Borough of Kwham 1201. oe eek OOM we eee coe ereconcnnresneseos Oe ee ee rate Ape $ 

'egurveyor’ 8 Assitant . sie we pei ohn eh 4S Metropolitan B Yr. ra of Woolwich.. 1301, per annum OC OOOO ETTI IETTETTETITTTIILELIIIIETTETITIITITZIIIIITI TE 3 Apil , 
«Assistant Clerk in Works Department See OA N EA Pa: ‘Idington Borough Council ..... lt ee heen Be cee sesccccnsces seencenotenesnennntnennnnn ere April 4 

‘diet Engineer andsSurveyor sna anias ccc... | County Borough uf Northampiais] Gob, per kanum, TII conn nnnnnmamnemamannmn | ADA g 
5 SEE, 6S ee oa y ee = eee ee ep pe rene Bs de 2 aaa nena 

Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number, Competitions, p. iv. 


Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. x. & xxii. Public Appointments, xviii. & sit. 
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THE BUILDER. 


MARCH 22; 
TENDERS (continucd)— 
ELTHAM. —For the erection LONDO 
“a Parce of the new d NDERRY.— 
Kent. Mr. gels Ditas, bi Ltd., he new depok Tham, | J Sop M College Oaah f For residence at La 
C :— itect, 39, Lombard m, | Jerry McGrath, archite for Mr. W. N. M wrence-street 
Wm, Shepherd a itect, 28, Carlisle cGuiness. M NEWPORT 
halen ere eee £4450 | Blyton & Sons hiexand Saad. Loddon. cade. M (Mon.). —F 
gbt... osese $319) Ding Tani Ame er Dunlop, Sack f on- | tects, essrs. or addi 
Jerrard & Sod >.. OD* ccc secee £ nded tender o ville-street®. High-str Habershon, F ditios to th 
31973 - 43,995 mitting pain . £580 easet & oe awckner, & Grov Newport 
_ GRAYS =e - A ting and plumbing raei isher ...... Pol]. H » & Groves, archi 
ditions g out D irad a hr ° ooper 
pdäitioas o ang m and patting ia a spat and Miss DON PERT .— Three cot Wishes, Led. 33 E beter Bros. PP £350 
M. Shiner, architect, e satisfaction of Mr. Ch system of | Carlisle road, Lo Mr. J. P. McGrath, Lecky-road d. 358) E. C, Jordant ...... 32 
Win Potter.. -++++* 7 “court, Walbrook ristopher |  Gallagb ndonderry +> rath, architect a: ewport.] 7 
ond & Son sl bere ~= er'& Sons, Moville* 1 28, 329 
n+ BESS | S? Browns. -s.e AO oe favs pSALISBURY. — For boil 
HAR ae ea 947° TE e — t din 
a KP engineer. en Laundry. Burnett & San ake fr the Sct sorection of school build Mr. Fred Ba fo — from 
Cross & Co. - ELS ler ee G ay cake Toadu, near LP cor gid E. W. Some ces i architect,” 8 Salis 
odie d D 760 o | Poulton & Son* t A call we pet. z | J. - Jenkins, nen = Miday & Greenwood, te £18,007 
unnell & Co. rying Reoms and Boil -. £710 10 subject to approval of Ed aesteg! .. EEE H abam eee neeseeeee tesos 8,55 ZAE 
anneli 5 £1,796 0 © Kiddi er Hovs: Nantyfylion S Education De 2,895 o Harris & Son Pie Rs acne wk 8 32 o o 
Lac å Epá Jan a 4 | Ak e & Son £a Lewis & So chools, Maes Department. Harris & Son... 0386 2 7 
2,350 0 ers & Co. * ,309 o of Isaac R nS.. o. hi teg School B. M of the late W. Franklin. 7,965 oon 
HASTINGS. = 21187 © o| Cooksley & Co, . pie e [tea gtr ves lerrick & Son ... Frackiin 32) 7518.3 o 
for d ee: erection of walls, + Accepted sa babies: e 1,330 iis. ++ £1,295 10 H, Cawte D sessese iets seaeeteess Se 13,0 
Mr. P. H. Palm M cemetery fencing, also to approval : H, Cawte... issoro.. 1112: a tee o o 
wW, Smitb, er, C. E., T ‘own Hall, H or the Corporation. of Education D 1,050 l Shil D i htingale ped crate at 7,900 oe 
Silver Hill, Se. Leonards . Hastings: E MA jie iS ool of Banian Departmen A ee Son ea eccee Daa 20 
a eee ee Mas eoeueoo eee see Py 
HEREFORD. . £2,975 19 9 Earl ee ae (Essex), —F Webb & Co. low .. ener ZETE eG 7,800 : o 
ESTERO a i ries Sak Bi “se eu Bonna Fu aves E | + SEA ow voces a6g 10 8 
H. Saith oe. £5,707 x So a wW. C= Quantities by Poston, arches, 9p, Lonbard-mret, * Accepted, Y, Calne, Wist. EEEE TET) 14 x : 
o s z street dedu 
Hatch & Sons 5,688 o o Leri gy Se Le Contract No. 25, Bedford-row. ctions amounting o 
Broad Ys Co... §,270 0o o Hod; an & 4,530 O O Korina & Co. . ae ee eras Substructure, to Ovi, (Harrow 
5,907 3 6 C. Cooke, soe 4,683 © all, Beddall, Poa 1,507 j u Newman ..£ Messrs ee Sud ).—For alterations and 
+ Revised ford? ere- o C - 3,462 cae Maddison 3,369 | Bedf sah Be RR AO w, for Mr. M additions 
1 Revised and accepted. 4400 0 Hall, oniract No. 2.—S. g Town* ’ John Mi w, W.C. :— , architects, 2 artin Morris. 
LEEK (Staffs).- ; ©} Jobn aall; & Co. 4 uperstructure. ++ 1,285 ilroy ...... £12 s, John-street, 
sally Urban —For the erection of Tei Kowen a Co. n ae & Sons. a5 7 15 | Parfitt & Co.” £ 
T. pedal Hall ct Council. Mr. J try market an .. 13,609| C J. fon «s+ A1315 LONDON S .. 137 15 
Te Eoi Enis o] J. Heath yatt, sur-| MAR ing Town* ..” 13,355 | „ AT th CHOOL BOARD i 
brey & Co. i Hi o eath & Lows, 41,055 Mr, C. Rei .—For th Board, e last meeting of TENDERS 
»067 17 Lo 15 lesfield, archite erection of f the Works the Lond j 
LONDON.— worse wes Jø WwW. ” Marshall’ Maryport :— cottage hospital. ollowing lists of Committee on School 
Pa adage m For re P See cu ee l, Maryport" the Board’ tenders. submitted th 
Hackney Wi Sr buildes casual wards, Defoe AM “Clark ll, Maryport? £568 9 8 Architect :— Mr. T. J. Bail e 
Mr. W. A. re for the Guar ie at bree cioba store, (eaten L _—T, Ke esherton* .... 290 0 o tR ey ig 
Quantities by MiG. TG a a ea R road umbing, Nea e i BONN scommended for 
street, E.C. :— Mr. C. T. G. wien TactDey Union. port" ... W. Thompson oe 13 4 wW ER-STREE acceptance. 
tigh ury-pavemen n. Boia a OL , Mı soo orks to offi T SCH 
APAY t, E.C. sinting and Glasing.—J. M ary- Maks to oa ae pte OOL (Bethnal 
inchester- aryport*....... ee —J. McKay, 114.31 9 . Peattie . oee e... £446 | Steven Green).— 
Allowance | NEWCAS seeto tene sone 20 archant & Hirst .... 425 | rare eo -- £8 
A. Mook per yard cute | erection TLE-UNDE ? pi asl OOOO see.. gar 
Tae Net £ for sand "Baga eS te ee ee CHEQUER:S 
Kik & Randa Ret ey Re s d. H -street, Hanl Mr. Wm. Cam s). — For th ST. LUKE'S TREET SCHOOL, 
L bys at : i s ane : 5 o = Beah, Victoriae —_ pbel, Shka. T G. Neal S7 SeMaT and drai L, BUN ROW: 
Mi D. Kelland eeeses eles g a RAR pyar ee pee Stoke-on- 4 ne Sanitary Lead 2,157 Willies aroda — 
ick & Sons 30,400 ee ey N Mie ee .- 4797 Bendin oe Le Peattie ..... T 
a eee yo E Rrra high (M L. H. & R. Ro 2,104 Willmott & eo 
Lawrance Edcecc Grass i 3 6 Habe, four hhorees, foi )—For th Johnson &_ sled 9,068 sere 1,960 
B. R. æ & Son....... 28,884 = abershon, F » for Messrs e erection of Co... 2 Ashby & Horner .... 1,949 
W Nightin A 28500 i street, New awckner, & Gro Phillips & S stabling for „FoC e.e. 2051| F. Bull’... orner . 1, 
E . Clark ee 28,500 49 Jones & hapa Quantities b ves, archit Messrs Venlo were SC oete ee egre aay te 
H oti 28.419 s o J. oon -raaa ++ £6,187 Hey architect 4%, High: 1 & bi ey sanitary w HOOL (Blackfriars),—Drain 
ion Bros & Lamp- foo e A Smith Bros. |... i Ses |1 ie A E Rice & Boa Soca igs & C. : 
Kilby & Gayford’ 727" P pue 38-0 pen Parfitt ..... . 5,870 | F. W. Boe oae, +4 Maxwell Bros.. Ltd. oy | E asoa & Co. ary 
Peny & Coversessscs: mass. 40 |B C Jordan <7... S767 | Jessen SORE Se | Eid, S7 | G. Barber eee oo st 
coevccce eee e tte ecee , ae ° ee Bet ERMS ene y er 
GG, Hil ee ee, seh AS Mon eres ae tt & Fisher .. Be “ PULTENEY” a . 9,875 
Darau & Sons. ae 26,985 mur tae organ ...... HEA IA nai of Newocs 5,185 For sanitary and d SCHOOL (Berwick 
ice , ee 4 6 5993 Newport. ,185 | G. Neal .. drainage ( -street, 
Herbert na Co ba eanere a 3 ce = ;: o REP : ohnson & eae 42,345 ac Peat Soho). — 
tion-street » Corpora- 3 is o AIR RR. 2,1 tie..... 
Btn et Ham, - 30 of the Board a ON REVISED SC Roberts Looi x . P. Beattie’ are 988 o 
OETI” revised sched HEDULE 3,764 18 
unio Sa 24,100 ule of prices OF PRICES 
Leyton, cu buildin s... 4 Ọ na .—For executing repairs 
Teor W. H. Newall. » Bea to schools and to h ofo 
S. K; & Sa E? 6 Cs Finch, archi- Divisi 
Sut oe 276. ay Bros. i on. Grou Percentage to be added 
Esa S North .... £2 ps- f on the 
lbr 2,640 | Barrett & Power .... 21455 5 E uri apre ia ae 
rar e 23 
La eTo, had ne erection of j R s, b 
BC Heary pog Town, for ST polar fa Asis: City ..... woe Sanitary c 
A è Nerman architect, 39, pier idee Bros., Chelsea ..... = Work. Measured D 
-» £1,6 Savill Bros | 3 and a Line Work. aywork. 
ees J t ’ 2 R. 9 81, Peckham 
et adel aoo oes o o e = 
ta 10 ‘own’. mith w- 7 aa omen 
adden rnin the nY.. £35435 Finsbury .. secees F E ewe Tucker,” a aly seh las, w 
ee een above : = 4 .& TOENE ? piper erry 10 5 
oiNDo ee Green arid M. Patrick, Wandsworth, S ' zo 
i —For iie eee £980 wich Mr eta a r ohnson & Co j anders S wie s 30 
Landi a! and a: Wandsworth wards, officers’ ry rr , ary 5 Kit & hotel YE 99» Southwark Orr 7} 5 
70H, 65 and 66, Basing Harrison, ar Mesme. Mark aia an ambei 6 ` |G. Kemp, 4 a Woolwi wegen | Orr s, 
’ :— sur- 3and 4 Line, 87, Peckham Rye, SÉ. ' 15 73 
R. Neal Credit fi 99 Maxwell Ror, Ltd. Rye , S. EY oo 10 10 
RA. Jewel 7°" Old or | West Lambeth Š Maxwell 1 È trees i 310, Brixton- 5 A 10 
Wilson, B eccceee E cece 417 442 Materials. n I ros., Ltd., 310, Sacastoees S 
Viney & Stone Lamplough.. 17,327... "Aa 2 M Rice & om 1, 15, Stockwelln tee í 15 
Foster Sis LERLE cass e 17,184 a j 250 a? a Bros. a S. W. a 7 ? 
T.G. FOS. sons “snes DON A a of 9 ake pa » > E. j Tice . ay -319,: Braxton 8 i 5 
@ eeccces 5 ý . B. ride EA 
sie nnn ge SS AE ice eer] ; 
. R, Ward ee fe z eve TAH eeee a $ : H ; Gare. 1: — The Chase, Cla EENE aces S ė ah 
2 Sn ʻ e ee 35,888 eose go S ° S eect eoecsesecseceose 
i B 800.0 asia eae gothwark ss... | and G. Kemp, 43, Sony 37, Balham bill 5. wil 2 : : 
C. G. Hi kog iin aoe . 160 RES 3 s H. Line E , Sydenham, ii $ 15 
Turtle ill ...., sapos eae 51400 cece Marslan< n Packham Rye, SEY! x 
wort} & Appl = E E aee 15:399 ee T n mie a Sons, Rye, S.E.* ö 10 
E, Tri Pee seeeeenes Wands “755 °° 165 Westminster . 3 Mamiani & ze ia ee) $ ps 10 
J Arolat secese E E 14,980 eece aa. ea SE” 1, York-s ETET 12} S 
E Tiag ee 14,950 c... = ard Offices...... Leal Bros., Se Sais wielevee ete ws t, 25 il 
Cha A CEET) r ° e —- “FO i . ’ .. oo 
betlain weve .,,.717 apd etme enamel d Newrondy"Batierea Park, S.W.: ° a5 
OE Ds wer an Eagiestreer, | 7 17ł ie 
ush COeseseces 15 ` 10 
eans at the Schedule of Prices 2 15 
[See also next page 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS |, 


—_ 


HEAD OFFICES OF THE BOARD.—For periodical 


imaccordance with revised plans. The Board of Education | inspection of lifts :— 

bave santioned the erection of a school on the site in a Per Per BATH. 
Townmead-road, Fulham (Sub-Division Q* of Chelsea), to annum. annum. FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS oF 
Provide accommodation for 1,080 children. Upon this site | R. Middleton ...... £60 o | Easton & Co., Ltd., £25 o BATH STONE, 

See temporary koa buildings have been provided and are | Mcffatt & Eastmead, Clements, Jeakes & FLUATE, for Hardening, aterprooing 
mow in use. e school, which is a three-story building, ee ty so of Co.™ «. 1... arse. a Preserving Buildee M 
contains the following accommodation: boys, 320; girls, | W. T. Rounsivell .. 33 o| C. & A. Musker, Ltd. 20 o and Materials, 


320; infants, 322; total, gia: Graded school on three | Waygood & Co., Ltd. 29 10 


Stories. Halls: boys, gir 


LOCKS, &c.—For locks and-ironmongery for new 
schools, enlargements, &c. 

(a) Parkes & Co., New-road, Willenha'l. 

(4) Rowland Hodges, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

(c) Pryke & Palmer, Upper Thames-strest, E.C. 

(d) Nett!efo'd & Sons, High Holborn, W.C., 


40, 40; infants’, 48, 48, 48, 48, 50, 40, 40. Drawing class- 
toom, 1,247 ft. areas manual centre for 20, Heating by 
open fires and stoves. Area of site, 71,050 sq. ft. Play- 
grounds, area per child: boys’, about 76 ft. ; girls’ and 
infants’, about 48 ft. A schoolkeeper’s house is also in- 
cluded in the plans :— 
Miskin & Sons .... £28,187 | C. Cox ............ £25,210 
they Bros. ...... 26,547 | Kirk & Randall.... 25,210 
McCormick & Sons 24,643 


Simpson & Son .... 26, 
fe Ê T sér MAP AND DIAGRAM TABLES.— Supply of map 


Leslie & Co., Ltd... 26,161 | Stimpson & Co..... 24,600 $ 
Gough & Co, ...... 26,111 | Smith & Sons, Ltd. sees and diagram tables :— London t:—Mr. E. A, Williams, 
Wallis & Sons ..., 25,548 | Spencer, Santo, & Each. > à Each. 16, ven-street, Strand, 
Lawrance & Sons.. 25,519/ Co., Ltd......... 24,554 | Spencer & Co. .. £ro 12 6f North of England 
„& M. Patrick.. .. 25,399 | Lorden & Son .... 24,444 | Educational Sup- nue Furnish- L6 
ing & Son ...... 25,240 | Holloway Bros..... 24,406 ly Association, Ing CO. «oaere-- 19 9 
Treasure & Son.... aad Johnson & Co. ,Ltd.* i Ltd ELTE z+» 819 of London School Asphalte,—The Seyssel and Metallic lan 
| Marchant & Hirst 7 15 0] | Furniture Co... 6 8 o| Asphalte Company (Mr, H. Glenn), Ofis 
Lascelles & Co... 7 3 ©] T. Cruwys ...... 6 5 o Poultry, E.C.—The best and y VICE, 4, 
H. Bouneau .... 6 10 ‘òf Pearson & Brown 5 10° o try, E.C. e an cheapest materials fy 


Waring & Sons, damp courses, railway arches, warehouse foon, 
Tk PE 5 7 6| flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 

granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalt 

Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


non SCHOOL (Peckham).—For heating 
works :— 

Cannon & Sons.... £849 o| Duffield & Sons .. £635 o 
Stevens & Sons.... 845 of J.C. Christie .... 625 o 


drad -Fiy ac g in or raant- si OIL AND SUNDRIES.—Running contract for supply 
; Grundy tthe 3 s tetee SES ©} of oil and sundries for outdoor staff of Warming Engi- 
$ 73 neer’s sub-department :— D a a T 


* Messrs, W. H. Willcox & Co., of Nos. 34 and 36, 
Southwark-street, S.E., for the supply of oil and other 
sundries, with the exception of belt syrup. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


BRUSHES,—Running contract for the supply of flue 
brushes, &c, :— Jat 


Pan cer eae Estate Plans and idies L of Sale prompt 
Flue ie a : eine per ome s to i eco tly pobay a 4& 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, B.C 
- " 6 su 
i xo complete E tree Are n Eain as tio QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
Bamboo rods for brushes, " °S O | KOURDRIRTER) soca be added te tha publater ot “Fux | accurately and with despatch, [yt 
fin i ee SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by phn eS I gr gunneher warmin 


prepaying at the Publishing ne a aay annum (5s 
ud ; n i S : bers) or 4s. 9d. narter (13 num can ensure 
HEATING APPARATUS—on revised schedule of numbers) orts Site Yor day MM » Poet. 


@rices.—For repairs to heating apparatus in schools :— 
Percentage to be 
Groups. added to or deducted 
from schedule prices. 


For 1902, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1, 


BEST BATH STONE. 


I J. Esson, 102-7, Fetter- 7A 
N E A E At schedule prices, W H Lascelles Xk Co Original Hartham Park Box and Corsham, 
< Palowkar & Sons, go and ` - ° | EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH | Ve 


OUR REGISTERED TRADE 


91, Queen-street, E.C.* = 


> ” Mansell sre, ami 121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. MARSH. SON. & CIBBS, 
a, E A 2} — Lo 
$ Knight & Bons sa weet = Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. Tpit a: Box, Wilt, = | 
5 J ? Esson, 192-7, F etter- a, f A JET Branch Office: York Chambers, Bath. 
6 G; Davis, 28, Šilver-st,, ia EA ASS JOINERY, WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 
ensington, W,* .... ‘a "ae 
E cere LASCELLES CONCRETE 
> č , ’ = 
ad ale don-road, Southwark, Architects’ Designs are carried out with the P ILKIN GTON&CO0 
S.E.*.. cece eran eevee: At schedule prices, greatest care. (ESTABLISHED 1838), 
II J. arg T Fetter- ain 
ans. Bl oc. wereces i NUMENT CHAMBERS, 
12 Taa at DEL ; CONSERVATORIES, à 5 LONDON; BA. 
AE KIN jE : a al a aie 
GREENHOUSES, aneda 
Begistored Trade Mark, 


B.NOWELL&CO,| WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 


Chief Office.—Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Ner"Gvinte, Kerb Pitching, and "| CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 
Yorkshire Stone. 
BATIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


Polonegan Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING, 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING, 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 


MAKING. 
O mw 


Convenience Comfort and Economy in Household Arrangements 
IMPORTANT NEW INVENTION. 


Hot Water Instantly Night or Da 


IN ANY QUANTITY AND AT ANY REQUIRED TEMPERATURE, © 
in Bathroom Lavatory Bedroom Kitchen and any part of house 


“ CALIFONT’= 


wey 0 wer viata at EWART’S GEYSER FACTORY 346 Euston Road KW. 


Telephone—751 King's Cross. Established 1834. Telegrame—“‘Geyser London." 
15 Gold Medals and Awards. ts 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Competition Design for Blackburn Police Courts and Sessions House, &C.........-6+--sceeseeeeeeees 


The Library, Venice .....0.eee eee ct cree ese r rete er se cess ne enae neces ere eens ceases sees 
Sketch of Staircase in Old Palace, Genoa 


eee sree e evan eo rere eset se ee rere eoBsestetevreessrereneoeer erat ee Oe 


St. Peter’s Church, Cricklewood 


Churchyard Cross, Leasingham, near Sleaford 


we eer eee te ee ee em ed or en sere rarest sesresrseeeereaere ss ee reese 


wee e teem ewer ew teow eo ee ee eee ereee eter sete erereeeoeeoeees 


MARCH 29, 1909. 


-.. By Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby. 
ee Drawn by Mr. H. Raine. 
Drawn by Mr. H. Raine. 


woe reetoave seen 


Mr. T. H. Watson, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 


Ge eanit Mr. A. H. Skipworth, architect. 
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SE. Mark's and St. Antonio's. 


greatest atrocities against 
monuments of the Land of Art. 


how changed are the times. 


side of the question; the “ Restorers” are 
nowhere, This remarkable change can be 
studied especially well in St. Mark’s. The 
atrocious “restorations” of thirty to twenty 
years ago are with us to-day, and the 
machine-made “Gothic art” of the period, 
with its crude colouring and lifeless draw- 
10g, Covers scores of square metres of the 
Space once occupied by ancient 
Fami Almost the whole ot the mosaics 
_ “e narthex were “restored” at that 
o deplorable, indeed, are the results. 
E n the lapse of a quarter of a century has 
no appreciable softening effect to 
change tbeir hard-lined, misunderstood 
ae of what may originally have existed 
$ eir Places, They must go down, alas! 
Aa as samples of the utter want of 
‘eeling for decorative art evinced by Italians 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
At the present time several works of 
reparation are going on in St. Mark’s. The 
Most important is the complete reinstate- 
ment of the mosaic, and the dome to which 
it is attached, which forms the covering to 
the south transept. This is being carried 
out with all the thoroughness so charac- 
teristic of Italians in works of the kind—and, 


WENTY years 
ago the greatest 
art critic of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury was waging 
an apparently 
unsuccessful war 
with the taste- 
less officialdom 

Sii of Young Italy, 

which in those days was perpetrating the 

the historic 

Ruskin, 

G. E. Street, and others were to some ex- 

tent successful atthe time, and now those who 

have entered into their labours may, per- 
haps, enjoy a particular pleasure in seeing 

Public opinion 

has completely gone over to the conservative 


indeed, in all building operations.* Other 
minor repairs to the mosaic are taking place 
in various parts of the church, and the same 
elaborate care is being manifested in every 
case. But how changed are the conditions 
under which this modern work is being 
executed from those in the days ot Ruskin 
and Street! Now the object in view is to 
produce an untouched appearance. 

The famous wavy floor of mosaic (its 
waviness thought by the credulous in such 
matters to have been intentionally designed 
to represent a "sea of life,” but which in 
reality is due to bad foundations) is being 
patched here and there—but in a very 
different manner from the portion in the 
north-west aisle, restored in the taste of the 
period some twenty-five years ago. The 
present restorations are actually being made 
without levelling the pavement! Could 
anything more distinctly demonstrate the 
almost excessive conservatism which is now 
passing over the land. The Italians are, 
indeed, proving themselves masters in the 
craft of preserving ancient monuments, and 
although the conservation of the uneven 
levels in St. Mark’s floor seems carrying the 
modern principles of reparation to an 
extreme, still the careful reproduction of the 
original with all its characteristic griminess 
is distinctly satisfactory, and an altogether 
more agreeable result than anything of the 
kind attempted in the old days. 


* And in nothing is this thoroughness so conspicuous as 
in the almost monumental scaffoldings which are made 
use of on such occasions as the present. In more northern 
countries a comparatively rough arrangement of poles and 
boarding tied up with ropes, and with a patchwork screen 
to preclude inquisitive investigation by the public, would 
be considered sufficient. Here in Venice, as at the still 
more!imposing work going on in the Baptistry of Florence 
(which has already been several years in progress), the 
scaffolding has been elaborately constructed of carefully- 
fitting timbers, with a neat ceiling of boards dividing off 
the whole space occupied for the ‘‘ restoration ” from the 
church below, so that many visitors to the church may te 
quite unaware of so important a work being in progress, 
so neatly is the whole operation carried on without affect- 
ing the floor-space telow. This self-supporting scaffold rests 
entirely on the great main cornice at the base of the dome ; 
the space screened off within is lighted by the little 
windows which form a peculiar feature of Byzantine 
domical architecture, and in this case are within the curve 
of the dome 


St. Mark’s has an unique history. At one 
time it was the centre monument of a mighty 
Republic, the chief temple of a nation much 
in the sense, perhaps, of what the Parthenon 
represented to the Greeks. And as such 
the peculiar Byzantine style of the building 
seems to have been most religiously pre- 
served throughout the ages in a way which 
was almost unnatural. For we must 
remember that in the days when the Serene 
Republic was at the zenith of its wealth and 
splendour, the new principles of art of at 
least the Renaissance, if not the pseudo- 
Classic schools, were generally accepted, 
and to men imbued with such ideas the 
mosaic interior of St. Mark’s must have 
appeared but a “goffa” (to use Vasari’s 
word) monument of their rude and barbarous 
forefathers. It is, indeed, surprising that 
St. Mark’s did not share the fate of old St, 
Peters or the other basilicas of Rome, for 
Venice was not a deserted capital like 
Ravenna, but a centre of the revival of the 
new studies in art and literature. How 
often Palladio, or Scamozzi, or their fellow 
workers in the great change of taste in 
the sixteenth century, must have con- 
templated with pleasurable anticipation 
the remodelling of the old building! As 
we know from their writings, they could but 


have looked upon such a building as quite 


beneath criticism from their standpoint ot 
exclusive admiration for the Classic style. 
And certainly the Neo-Classicists may be 
allowed to have had some reason on their 
side. St. Mark’s is not an example ot archi- 
tecture in the organic or true sense, any more 
than certain other great churches of Italy 
which are in what the Italians call the 
“ fragmentary ” style, such as Pisa, or Siena, 
built up of second-hand materials in a way 
which may be highly decorative and artistic, 
but scarcely to be deemed the highest type 
of architecture. Critically examined, St. 
Mark’s consists of little more than a huge 
vaulted shell of brickwork, lined and deco- 
rated with precious marbles and mosaics; 
but not one of its innumerable marble 
columns was ordered at any quarry for the 
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St. Antonio, Padua. Sketch of Interior, looking East. 


Sketch Plan of St. Mark's, Venice. Sketch Plan of St. Antorto, Padua, 
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‘purpose ; all were stolen from Levantine |often attempted in those days. But Bah At the end of the ‘eleventh centugf’ St 
buildings and sent home as ballast in re-| withstandiaog the influences surrounding and |Mark’s seems to have been remodelled as 
turning empty galleys of the period. Its| threatening its very existence, St. Mark’s/we see it at the present ‘day. St. aotonio 
escaped and survived to our modern days | was commenced—that is to say, designed 
—almost immediately after the death of its 
tutelary patron in 1231, but according to 
some accounts.it was not¢finfshed for deco- 
raton until the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Roughly speaking, rather more 


glass mosaic decorations are partly remark- 
able on account of their being used nowhere | for the admiration of a generation more 
else in Venice. Within the region of the | eclectic in taste. ON 

.lagunes there is nothing exactly resembling| As has been remarked, almost the only 
‘St. Mark’s either in construction, scale, or | building which at all resembles St. Mark’s 


mode of decoration, except St. Antonio at | is the neighbouring church of St. Antonio in | 
Padua, which seems a more perfected| Padua. In this latter the same massive |than a century intervened between the dates 


example of the same system of building. | piers support the same kind of domes, and | of the two greatesf monuments of Venetian 
‘The more ancient Duomo of Torcello has/the general appearance of the building | architecture, and it is curious to notice what 
little in common with it beyond the mere} suggests that a similar use of mosait: was. an advance in methods of construction and 
circumstance of a similar decoration in| originally intended, although not an inch ofin general design had taken place in the 
mosaic; in other respects this venerable} such a decoration was ever executed. St.'interval. The church of Padua is a magnifi- 
church belongs to the series of Basilicas of | Antonio was evidently built, or at least|cent conception from every point of view, 
Ravenna. 7 `| « [ finished, long after the change of taste took ‘whilst on the ‘other hand the heavy propor- 
Probably the chief reason for the escape| place;. when mosaic was no longer the| tions and‘want of a distinctly architectural 
of St. Mark’s from the vandalism of the| medium of an artistic expression to which character and style in St. Mark's is scarcely 
pseudo-classic age, in addition to its evident | the usual developments of an architectural redeemed by the richness of its mosaic. 
incompatibility of plan and construction | style such as the Byzantiné..séem rgther| The plan of St. Antonio is clearly a lineal 
with the models of the later taste, was the | sacrificed. Both St. Mark’s and St. Antonio's descendant from that of St. Mark’s, but the 
completeness of its mosaic decorations. | belong to a period of transition from the suppression of the Byzantine narthex en- 
Few, if any, buildings of the size were so| ancient basilica of the Ravenna type to the closing the west end, and the introduction ot 
complete in a medizval style when the|church of the short-lived “Gothic” style of ‘the pointed arch as a dominating feature 
great change of the fifteenth century took| Italy. In St. Antonio the beginning of the 'in place of the older style of construction, 
place. The mosaic pictures which were} pointed arch mode of construction, the | create an altogether different effect. Indeed, 
added by certain celebrated artists at that | striving for lofty proportions, and, above all, ! to the ordinary beholder there is not very 
period were probably in the form, of|the introduction of the central European much resemblance between the two churches 
restorations or, rather, substitutions ; such, | type of east end, with its ‘ambulatory amd ‘at first sight, but, perhaps, if we allow our- 
for instance, as the figure of St. Mark—|chévet of encircling chapels, all belong selves to imagine the interior of St. Antonio 
attributed to Titian—over the central west|to -the later style; whilst at. the-same a blaze of mosaic colour and gilding, as it 
door, which was clearly a mere replacement | time a very strong resemblance (especially was doubtless intended to be by its original 
of the much older mosaic of a totally|in plan) to the basilica of Venice. suggests ' designer, the resemblance between the two 
different style. To alter the basilica at all | the possibilities of a still finer example, as becomes clearer, and the imposing character 
would have involved the complete sweeping | originally designed, of a mosaic-lined in- ; of such a style of architecture and decoration 
away of its chief and characteristic feature, | terior of grand proportions which was never is sufficiently evident. It is to be regretted 
the mosaic work and marble sheeting which | carried into effect. In St. Antonio the’ St. Antonio was never completed as a con- 
covers every square foot of its brick walls. | traditional colonnades of the ancient basilica, summation of the Italo-Byzantine style—a 
St. Mark’s was thus one of, the. few|which survive to some extent in St. Mark's, | style of particular originality and magni- 
medizval buildings which benefited by|are eliminated; the vaulted, domical in- , ficence. 
a completeness, which, although preventing terior takes the place of the older long- | As has been said, the interior of St 
that picturesqueness associated with a drawn aisles with lean-to roofs. But unfor- | Mark’s, owing to its completeness at an 
mingling of styles, at the same time pre- tunately by the time this grand building was i early date, escaped to a great extent the 
served it as a curiosity on account of its|completed the mosaic art had been prac- | alterations which were customary in churches 
All through the later | tically abandoned for the more exact tresco ' during later ages. But St. Antonio, on the 
centuries the golden, glittering splendours of | painting, with all its astonishing adaptability | contrary, has been one of those unfortunate 
the mosaic doubtless excited the admiration | to decorative work. The huge brick shell, | buildings fated to perpetual remodelling and 
of the Venetian populace, and the fact that/instead of being covered internally with | transformation. The magnificent works of 
great artists like Titian associated their | glass mosaic, as was probably, if not cer-| art with which it is crowded are in them- 
names with such a style of art would also | tainly, the intention of its original designer, | selves perfect, but they were designed 
naturally tend to check any suggestions/was treated in the style of a later period | by men who could ruthlessly whitewash the 
which the architects of the period would | and presented a sufficiently splendid effect | frescoes of the Middle Ages. The interior 
make for converting the basilica into one of| until its frescoes were covered up with the {appears to have been entirely painted—the 
the coldly correct classical reproductions so whitewash of the sixteenth century. domes, vauitings, walls, pilasters—dunng 
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the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, 
paintings were whitewashed, probably in 
the sixteenth century, when the numerous 
additions of that period were made to the 
interior. At a still later date the basilica 
suffered from a fire which would necessitate 
an additional coat or two. Not only the 
mural decorations of the main body of the 
church, with its domes, &c, were covered 
up, but the side chapels of individual 
character, which always give to an Italian 
church such additional interest, were re- 
duced to the same white uniformity. 

At the present day a scheme is on foot to 
restore the interior to its pristine splendour ; 
but not, of course, with the idea of intro- 
ducing the mosaic style which the building 
was so evidently designed for. The frescoes 
of the westernmost dome have been laid 
bare from the whitewash in a somewhat 
deplorable condition, but they are suffi- 
ciently preserved to allow of a perfect repro- 
duction of the original painting. Large 
designs have been prepared for the purpose 
by a firm of decorative artists, and these are 
exhibited in the church with a view of 
attracting funds for the work, To criticise 
these productions is a little difficult, because 
even the large-scale drawings of so vast a 
building (about 100 ft. in height to the 
centres of the domes) are necessarily 
inadequate to give a true impression of 
what is intended. It is to be hoped 
that these designs merely represent an 
approximation to the eventual carrying out 
of the work, and that the frescoes will be 
repainted on the original lines as far as may 
be. These drawings have the unfortunate 
character of most modern decorative work, 
they are too evidently the result of study 
and copyism, made in an office or studio by 
a designer whose only occupation is that of 
making such small drawings of work to be 
carried out in execution by another hand. 
One of the eastern chapels is being at 
present decorated on a separate scheme as 
the national offering of a Polish committee. 

Whatever the present scheme for restoring 
the ancient frescoed interior of St. Antonio 
may be, there is no doubt the newly- 
instituted government department for the 
preservation of the antiquities of Italy will 
not permit anything but a most accurate 
copy of the remains still in existence be- 
neath the whitewash. 


— aa 
NOTES. 
Wini AT a time when so much is 
ioe being done in the metropolis 


in the way of altering its streets 
and thoroughfares, the case of ‘‘The Property 
Exchange, No. 1, Ltd, v. Mayor, &c, of 
Wandsworth” will be read with interest. 
The question there raised was whether where 
an existing street is widened all or only 
some of the owners of property fronting on 
the street can be made liable to contribute 
to the expenses of paving the portion added, 
or whether it forms part of the old street. 
The street in question was situated at 
Tooting, and since 1855 had been a 
thoroughfare repaired by the Wandsworth 
Board of Works, 16 ft. wide, and with 
a row of houses on the south side 
which had been erected some seventy-five 
years ago. In 1898 the roadway was 


widened to 40 ft, and certain buildings! i 


were erected on the north side; and in 1899 
the Wandsworth Board of Works paved the 


These 
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street and sudeavoured’ to ockharce the ex- 
penses on the owners of property abutting 
thereon. The owner of the houses on the 
south side resisted this on the ground that 
the street was an old street, and a summons 
against him was dismissed by the magis- 
trates. This exact point was decided in the 
case of White v. Fulham Vestry, so their 
decision was unquestionably right. The 
Local Authority then apportioned the 
expenses of paving the added portion 
of the street on the property to the 
north of it, and the Court of Appeal 
affirming, the Divisional Court have held 
this portion to be a new street within 
the meaning of Section 105 of the Metro- 
politan Management Act, 1855, charg- 
able on the owners of property fronting 
thereon. The decision is not free from 
difficulty owing tothe wording of the section, 
which makes the “owners of the houses 
forming such street” liable to pay these 
expenses, on which it was contended all the 
owners must be charged. Tke ratio 
decidendi is, however, as follows :—Section 
77 Of the Metropolis Management Amend- 
ment Act, 1862, which made the owners of 
land not built upon also liable to contribute, 
uses the words "the owners of land bound- 
ing or abutting on such street,” and ‘'street” 
in the principal Act (Section 250) is made 
to include any “highway, road, lane, 
and a part of any such highway, &c.,” and 
the Court held the combined effect of 
those sections to be the same as Section 
150 of the Public Health Act, 1875, under 
which section on similar facts it has been 
held (in “Richards v. Kessick”) that the 
added strip formed a “new street” for the 
expenses of paving which the frontagers on 
such strip were liable. 
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THE powers of Urban District 
Authorities under Section 25 of | 
the Public Health Act, 1875, 
received consideration in the recent case of 
Woodford Urban District Council v. Stark. 


Urban District 
Authorities. 
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“house” is used, and what the Urban 
Authority has to consider is the “effectual 
drainage of such house”; and in the case 
under consideration the Court intimated that 
the section contemplated at least one drain for 
each house, It must be borne in mind the 
Urban Authority, however, can only regard 
the effectual drainage of that particular 
house, not its effectual drainage in con- 
nexion with any particular system of 
drainage in use in the district, " Matthews 
v. Strachan ” (1901, 2 K.B., 547). 


THE debate last week in the 
House of Commons, which 
resulted in the second reading 
of Mr. Raymond Greene's Bill to enable 
Local Authorities to grant old age pensions 
to deserving paupers, was little better than 
a waste of legislative time. The Secretary 
of the Local Government Board, of course, 
said that the Treasury could not possibly 
find the necessary millions which this Bill 
would require if it became law. The House, 
nevertheless, voted for the second reading. 
Members will thus be able to say to their 
constituents that they have done their best 
to obtain old age pensions for deserving 
poor, though all those who passed through 
the division lobbies knew perfectly well that 
this measure was not in the least likely to 
become law. That Local Authorities in 
rural districts might do something to re- 
establish village almshouses for aged persons 
of good character is undoubted; but this 
they have now the power to do, Archi- 
tecturally, there are no more interesting 
features in the country districts than the old 
almshouses—such, for example, as those at 
Abingdon. No doubt the system requires 
very careful watching, but that it may be 
used in the future beneficially in many cases 
there can be no doubt. 


Old Age 


Pensions, 


THE Bills promoted by the 
Commercial and the South 
Metropolitan Gas Companies 


Two 
London 
Gas Bills. 


The respondent being about to erect two respectively have both been shorn of im- 
houses gave the District Council due notice, portant clauses by the Select Committee 
and submitted plans. The District Council, ' appointed to consider them, but the proposal 
on the report of their surveyor, disapproved ' that the standard illuminating power of 


the plans on the ground that a combined 
drain was shown for the two houses, and 
laid two informations against the respondent 
under Section 25 of the Public Health Act, 


| 


the gas supplied by the Commercial Co. 
shall be reduced from sixteen to fifteen 
candles, and eventually to fourteen candles, 
with a compensating reduction in the stan- 


1875. The justices dismissed those informa- | dard price, was not opposed. We hope to 
tions on the ground that they had no see the standard price of the gas supplied 
jurisdiction, because under this section, ' by the Gaslight and Coke Co. reduced next 
the surveyor had only power to consider the year on similar terms. In view of the fact 
size, materials, level, and fall of such a drain. | that gas is now mainly used, not for pro- 
The Divisional Court remitted the case to ducing luminous flames, but for heating 
the justices, intimating the section gave purposes and for incandescent lighting, it 
power to order a separate drain foreach is not surprising that the reduction in the 
house. Before the Divisional Court the illuminating power was not opposed, but 
argument seems to have been used that the it is somewhat remarkable that no effort | 
two houses were one building, and con- has been made by the representatives of 

sequently one drain only was necessary. the consumers to introduce a heating 
This argument is based on the definition of power standard. The heating value of 
drain contained in Section 4 ofthe Act which gas can be determined readily and accu- 
defines it as any “drain of and used for the rately, and with the reduction in illuminating 
drainage of one building or only premises power there is great danger of a reduction 
within the same curtilage,” and on certain- in the calorific value of the gas, and a conse- 
cases which have turned on the question quent decrease in its value for heating, 
whether the system of drainage was a “drain” cooking, and power purposes. The principal 
or a “sewer,” with a view to determining portion of the South Metropolitan Bill was 
whether the private individual or the Local | that proposing the abolition of the office of 
Authority was responsible for its repair, and ‘the Gas Referees, three eminent scientists 
in this connexion semi-detached houses were appointed by the Board of Trade to pre- 
held one building, “ Hadley v. Webb,” (1901, scribe the methods to be used for testing 
2 ch., 126). Under Section 25 the word the metropolitan gas supply. It was alsg 
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sought by this Bill to revert to the primitive | practice has always had a tendency towards jof escaping steam, the colour of the jet 
testing methods set forth in the Gas Works | the lightest possible construction consistent | becoming darker and reminding one of, 
Clauses Act, 1871. It is gratifying to be|with safety, based upon the requirements of | thunder cloud. The electrification of the 
able to record that the Select Committee | the moment. It is now being discovered | jet causes the minute globules of water to 
struck out this portion of the Bill without | across the Atlantic that closely-designed | coalesce into larger drops, in the same way 
hesitation. To permit less efficiently | metal structures suffer considerably from | that atmospheric electricity causes the heavy 
purified gas to be supplied would be ajthe great weight and speed of modern | rain during a thunderstorm. The explana. 
retrograde step, for purification is not}traffic, and that if bridges of the pre-|tion of the phenomenon was by no means 
unduly costly; and although great stress|sent are to be the bridges of the future, jas simple as it was generally supposed to 
was laid by the promoters of the Bill upon|the margin of strength must provide forjbe. The lecturer showed that the same 
the worry and premature senility caused by | future development as well as for present} effect could be produced by a current of 
the stringency of the tests, we do not|satety, The masonry arch can be econo-|air that had passed over sulphuric acid 
doubt that the supply of competent gas|mically built of such proportions as tojor by merely bringing a flame near the 


engineers will suffice to meet the demand. | comply with these essentials, and there are} jet. He also showed that a jet of 
eae? ea already several examples demonstrating ap- | Water which contains a trace of mij 


THE by-laws concerning the|preciation of the fact in America. One of breaks up into drops exactly in the same 

cube use of their subways which| these is the Rockville bridge, recently com- | Way as an electrified jet of pure water, By 
were approved at the recent| pleted by the Pennsylvania Railway Co., | means of a Braun vacuum tube it was shown 

meeting of the London County Council will | apout 4,000 ft. in length, and consisting of how a beam of Kathode rays could be 
be of interestfto many of our readers. We | forty-eight masonry arches of 70 ft. span. deflected by an ordinary maguet, and by 
note that the electric light companies are| 4 steel bridge on the same system is shortly | Placing this beam in the centre of a 
required to give full particulars of the in-|tq be replaced by a masonry viaduct of rotating magnetic field, it was seen that it 
sulation [of their cables and the highest twenty-one arches varying from 51 ft. to traced out a circle of light ona fluorescent 
electro-motive force for which they are to be 72 ft. span; and a new masonry bridge of | Screen. Lord Rayleigh stated that good 
used, Full powers for,entering the subways eighteen 60-ft. spans is to be built by the work in studying magnetic fields by this 
in cases of emergency are given, and the company across the Delaware River at method had been done in Germany. A 
keys of the subway entrances will be kept at | Trenton. It is certainly unwise to overlook beam of Kathode rays, unlike a galvano» 
specified places, The County Council very the possibilities of steel construction, but the meter needle, had no inertia, and hence no 


properly make a rule that no person shall | ther extreme is equally inadvisable. complicated corrections for this effect had to 
take into a subway any “candle, lamp, or be introduced into the measurements, The 


light ” other than a safety lamp of approved question of what Röntgen rays are iş still 
pattern. They also strictly forbid smoking or SomE interesting data have unsolved. Unlike light cr Hertzian waves, 
even taking a match down the subway except Building Tests been furnished during the they cannot be refracted or polarised: it 
with the consent of the inspecting offcer. “demolition of -the temporary | ÍS even doubtful whether they can be 
Not only has the danger from leakage from | buildings erected for the Paris Exhibition. | reflected. We would expect that they could 
the gas mains to be guarded against now-a- | The tests applied to the San Marino Pavi-|>¢ diffracted, but careful experiments by 
days, but also the danger from explosive lion appear to have been of a particularly Dutch physicists had proved that no trace 
gases distilled from the bitumen which 18 801 stringent character, including the agency of of this effect was visible, and hence, if the 
largely used for insulating electric mains, fire, and afterwards of physical force. The | Kathode rays be caused by an undulatory 
The annual charges for the use of the]. cture consisted largely of armoured con- | ™Otion of the ether the wave length must be 
various subways seem to us to be scarcely crete, of which details have appeared in our |a hundred times shorter than the wave 
equitable. A gas or water main above | columns at various times. With the object length of violet light. The old controversy 
36 in. in diameter can be laid along the | + subjecting the whole of the pavilion to which raged in Newton’s time as to whether 
whole length of the Victoria-embankment the influence of the ordeal by fire, a portion | the corpuscular theory or the undulatory 
subway for an annual charge of 50/, whilst | Sf the concrete flooring between the ground | theory of light were true has been revived 
for an electric light main contained ina pipe | and first floors was removed, and large bon- | Concerning these rays, It has been suggested 
only one-third of the diameter of the gas- | fres of woodwork from other demolished | that the Kathode rays and the Becquerel 
pipe, the charge is 84/4 Again, why should buildings were then lighted on the ground [tays are simply streams of corpuscles. 
the charge for a cable 18 in. in diameter be floor, so that every part of the structure | Lord Rayleigh would point out, however, 
only three times as great as for a cable 3 in. | should be exposed to the action of the flames. | that there were several effects common to 
in diameter, although it is thirty-six times aS | That the test was of severe character js| both Röntgen rays and ultra violet light 
heavy and takes up thirty-six times as much | proved by the fact that glass in the centre | namely, that they both discharged bodies, 
room ? lantern was melted, and that Portland| electrified negatively and affected photo- 
cement on the treads of the staircase had | &raphic plates and fluorescent screens. Lord 
Masonry v. themselves wiser than their| the appearance of being partially fused. Rayleigh concluded by showing a striking 
* elders. Sometimes they are However, no serious injury was caused to |€xperiment which illustrated how rapidly 
right, more generally wrong. Young nations the essential parts of the structure, for, | Ozone destroy sa PoE ap P 
are very much like other children, and are although plastering suffered, the concrete | that mug ens would apan merap 
equally ready to offer advice in quarters |Costruction remained intact. Attacks were | deterioration of the rubber which sometimes 
where it is not required. As the necessities | "€xt made with a battering-ram against one | takes place in high tension oe ai 
of young people are not entirely those of | Of the turrets, after the supports had been and nas Beucraiy. Deen ers 
older people, so the necessities of young} Partly removed. The weapon employed |! the rubber itself. 
weighed about two-thirds of a ton, and, 


YounG people generally think 


nations are not those of older nations, |“ 
This view of life has been imperfectly |>¢img suspended freely by ropes, it was THE paper on “ Electric Rail- 
, realised in the United States, but it is|Perated by eight men, After much of the Electric ways” by Messrs. Swinburne 
vas and Cooper read to the Insti- 


One | Pavilion had been knockod away, the corbel 
indication of this change is afforded by| formed by half the building, overhanging | tution of Electrical Engineers last week is a 
the growing popularity;of masonry bridges | $°M€ 23 ft, and weighing about 50 tons, timely and valuable one. They state the 
among American railroad engineers. In| 4S Still in position with no visible support problems that have to be solved very clearly, 
our own country, where things in genera}|>¢yond a slender column of cored brick-| ang give approximate solutions, which, 
are of thoroughly settled character, the incli. | Work. These tests seem to justify the whether right or wrong, are at least perfectly 
nation of the engineer is towards solid and |C°Mfidence in armoured concrete construc-| definite, and their assumptions are all stated. 
lasting work. Consequently, masonry bridges tion entertained by Continental architects Insted of attacking the problems by giving 
have never gone entirely out of fashion, and | 224 engineers. | a résumé of recent engineering practice, and 
metal structures of the same class have trying to sift out those solutions which have 
ee = aire ty and sta- erates LorD RAYLEIGH concluded his | proved unsatisfactory, they boldly ae 
ae ples = a ed via ae of a past le course of lectures on “Some | original solutions arrived at on ae of 
greatly increased ees esas ie a eee} Developments Jast Pane = bane ee ané 
n Oa tie Wa j s of the pre- Saturday. He began by showing the effect | electric railways into three classes, : 
: - hand, American | of bringing an electrified point near a jet|“ tubes,” suburban railways, an 


gradually becoming recognised. 
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lines. As tube railways, as at present 
designed, are not meant to be linked 
on to other lines, they offer a very 
special problem, in which the main difficulty 
is to get the train to start sufficiently rapidly. 
On the Central London Railway, althouga 
the trains stop only fifteen seconds at each 
station, yet this amounts to Io per cent. of 
the total time. The authors state that if the 
cars were arranged as on the Metropolitan 
of Paris, so that a door at one end is used 
for entering the car and one at the other end 
for leaving, then ten seconds would be long 
enough. In urban lines rapid acceleration 
and powerful braking are of paramount im- 
portance. The authors consider that the 
main line problem is not yet ready for 
serious treatment, but they point out many 
of the advantages that would accrue from 
electrical working. In this case the power 
can be cut off without communicating 
with the driver, and so he will have 
no need of signals. In some of the 
systems sketched by the authors it would 
be easy to signal the exact position of the 
train to the station. “Models will then 
move along plans of the railway, so that the 
trains are controlled entirely from on shore, 
so to speak.” The responsibility of the 
driver will be reduced to a minimum; all 
that he has to do being to keep a look out 
for anything on the line and to start and 
stop at stations. It will be as easy to run 
in fogs as in the dark, and they will no 
longer dislocate the traffic as at present. In 
the subsequent discussion, Mr. Dow, a well- 
known American electrician, criticised the 
constant current system the authors pro- 
posed. He said that you could not foretell 
the behaviour of large series motors merely 
by knowing how small ones worked, and 
that he had found by practical experience 
that series motors on constant current cir- 
cuits “bucked” severely, with the result 
that all the passengers got collected at one 
end of the car. He also gave a humorous 
description of the “hustling ” tactics adopted 
by the American conductor in order to 
accelerate the service. 


INVITATIONS have been issued 
for a conference to be held at 
Warwick Castle at the begin- 
ning of May on the subject ot Village 
Industries, Although these may be regarded 
as largely agricultural, it is obvious that 
there are a number which are of a purely 
mechanical nature, and which deserve just 
4s much consideration as those connected 
with farming or gardening. Among the 
various means by which the depopulation of 
the rural districts might be a little stayed 
is the improvement of the position of 
various industries connected with woodwork 
sanitation and leather work. If a dweller 
ta a country district can get as good work at 
his own door as from a distant town, he will 
certainly do so, and the well-to-do artisan in 
an English village is, in many respects, in a 
better position than his brother in a town. 
The chief means to produce this result is an 
a system of technical education pro- 
‘ nged and systematic, with some connexion 
etween education and ‘practice, such as the 
er glans educationally, to appren- 
a © various trades and the employ- 
Distr y Local Authorities, County and 

ict Councils of those who have been 


trained in the L : ae 
Schools, ocal Educational Training 


Village 
Industries, 


DurinG the past few years 
Hanover-square, first built 
nearly two hundred years ago, 
has suffered considerable alteration,’ involv- 
ing the loss of much of its distinctive and 
uncommon architectural character. The 
houses, beautifully built,of red brick, closely 
jointed, in the south-west corner, and having 
elevations with high narrow windows (like 
that ofa house in Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
Square) after a very infrequent design, 
formed a highly-pleasing feature of the 
prospect as one looked towards the widened 
opening of George-street. But ‘at that spot 
is now being erected a block of flats and 
chambers, designed by Messrs, C. Bell, 
Withers, & Meredith, which quite mar the 
old-world dignity and repose of that quarter. 
On the east side of ,the square, at the corner 
of Hanover-street, the old concert and ball 
rooms built for Sir John Gallini have: been 
replaced with a large block of buildings from 
plans and designs by Mr. J. Sawyer. The 
“Rooms,” latterly occupied by the St. 
George’s Club, had been erected on the site 
(purchased for 5,000/.) of Lord Dillon’s town 
house for Sir John Gallini, and were opened 
in 1775 by Bach and Abel for concerts, routs, 
and masquerades. It is said that Salaman 
there directed the former six of the symphonies 
which Haydn composed in London, 1791-2, 
with the remaining six, in the following year, 
for Salaman’s concerts. Shortly afterwards 
the “Concerts of Ancient Music” were re- 
moved from the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, 
to the Hanover-square rooms, which were 
subsequently used during a long period for 
the annual'performances of the “ Messiah” 
on behalf of the Royal Society of Musicians. 
The Philharmonic concerts were transferred 
thither, after the destruction by fire, in 1830, 
of the old Argyll Rooms in Regent-street, 
built by Nash for Joseph Welch, and there 
was held the first series of concerts given by 
the Henry Leslie Choir, The ceiling of the 
great room, goft. by 35 ft, was painted by 
Cipriani. Since the Arts Club quitted 
their old premises for Dover-street, the 
front of their former home in the square has 
been altered; and close by, on the north 
side, is a new block of flats and shops, with 
a return-frontage in Harewood-place, de- 
signed by Mr. P. Hoffmann, which ill accords 
with the two adjacent fronts of Harewood 
House with pilasters and a rounded bay 
coated with Liardet cement, as added by 
Robert and James Adam. 


Changes in 
Hanover-square, 


THIS house, situated in Aubrey- 
road, and an adjoining resi- 
dence in Campden Hill-square, 
will shortly be offered for sale at the Mart. 
The property, covering, with the garden 
ground, nearly 15,000 ft. superficial, occupies 
a lofty position upon the summit of the hill, 
and the turret of Tower Crecy forms a con- 
spicuous feature of the landscape as it rises 
above the trees around. It was built tor his 
own occupation by Thomas Page, the civil 
engineer, who died in 1877; he adopted a 
quasi-Gothic style in honour, it is said, of 
the Black Prince, and as leaseholder was 
required to hoist a flag upon each anniver- 
sary of the battle of Crecy. 


Tower Crecy, 
Campden-hill. 


The Church of THERE iS no more picturesque 
Se Cornish Church than that of 

' St. Just, in Roseland, on the 

edge of one of the wooded creeks which 
break into the land of Falmouth Harbour. 


The overhanging banks of the old grave- 
yard, now bright with daffodils and prim- 
roses, and hartstongue fern, add to its charm. 
It is, therefore, with some regret that we 
find it is proposed to restore it, though the 
work is intended to be one of preservation 
and not of reconstruction. The edifice has 
been examined by Mr. Kinnaird Jenkins, the 
diocesan surveyor. There are certainly 
indications of structural defects, but it is very 
much to be hoped that nothing more will be 
done than is actually necessary. It is quite 
a mistake to take out the stonework 
of windows in which there is no valuable 
glass until they are at the very last stage of 
decay. Every church which possesses old 
architectural features should have these 
carefully preserved to scale, on proper plans, 
and then, when in the last resort a window 
has to be replaced, there is clear evidence of 
its character. There is even yet a too great 
tendency to anticipate the work of time in 
our English churches, and to put in new 
work which is not needed for the purpose of 
structural preservation. To fill St. Just with 
new stone work would be to take away most 
of its charm. The name itself has a great 
suggestion of the picturesque, and of the 
luxuriant region in which the church is 
placed. It may be disagreeable to destroy 
pleasing allusions, but it is interesting to 
point out that “Roseland” has not the 
meaning which one would popularly sup- 
pose, but should be strictly ‘ Rosland,” 
which means moor or peat land. 


The Shape of AMONG the illustrations we 
Swimming have given to Mr. Lever's 
oe interesting paper at the Archi- 
tectural Association on the Port Sunlight 
buildings, is the plan of the open-air swim- 
ming-bath, which we have given because it 
is a suggestion worth attention in regard 
to the planning of swimming-baths. It 
will be seen (p. 313) that it is 
oval in shape. Swimming - baths are 
almost invariably made in a long rect- 
angular form. Why should this be the 
accepted form? The result is that a prac- 
tised swimmer, who could go many lengths 
of the bath without difficulty, has to stop 
and turn at each end. With an oval bath 
he could swim round and round without 
stopping. In baths where anything like an 
architectural treatment could be afforded, 
the oval plan would give scope also for a 
fine architectural effect, in a bath on a large 


scale. 
iain e 2 ce sanaa 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Friday last 
week in the Meeting-room of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W., Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes and nominations having been 
read, Messrs. A. W. Heath, R. D. Wells, and 
C. H. Wheeler were elected members. 

On: the motion of Mr. H. P. G. Maule, hon. 
secretary, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. F. E. Williams and to Messrs. Derry & 
Toms in connexion with the visit on the 8th 
inst. to the new premises in Kensington High- 
street. 

New Premises Fund, 


The Chairman said he had to announce the 
following additional donations to the New 
Premises Fund viz., Messrs. C. E. Bateman, 
sf. 5s.; Noel F. Barwell, 4/. 48.; W. J. N. 
Millard, 2/, 2s.; and D. F. Fyfe, ıl. 13. The 
Chairman said he had pleasure in reading the 
following letter, received from Mr. Bateman :-— 
“I have been much intercsted in following the 
subscription list for the new premises fund fol- 
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Owing upon your appeal for small donations: 
which, I think, you put in exactly the right way 
to encourage the younger members to give 
something from time to time, as they can 
afford it. Iam sending you a guinea towards 
one of five guineas which I propose to spread 
over five years, and hope this course will be 
followed by others. Men do not care some- 
times to give oniy a small amount when a 
larger sum is required, but we all know from 
experience that a big bill of extras may be 
made up of a number of small items. I hope 
you will soon have sufficient funds to justify a 
start being made. I was through the Day 
School recently, and should like to congratulate 
you upon the excellent work teing done by 
the masters a-d students.” 

The Chairman also announced that a 
meeting of the Discussion Section would be 
held on the 18 h prox., when Mr. A. Needham 
Wilson will read a Paper entitled “A Tour 
through the South of France.” 

Mr. R. S. Balfour, hon. secretary, announced 
the following donations to the library, and a 
vote of thanks was passed to the donors :— 
“Summer Holidays Among the Glories of 
France,” presented by the author, Mr. T. 
Francis Bumpus. “Monastic Seals of the 
Thirteenth Century,” by Gale Pedrick, pre- 
sented by Mr. Noel F. Barwell. “ Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries, 1900 to 
1901,” presented by the Society of Antiquaries. 


Dwellings Erected at Port Sunlight and 
Thornton Hough. 


Mr. W. H. Lever then read the following 
paper :— 

When your Association did me the honour 
to invite me to read a paper on “The Villages 
of Port Sunlight and Thornton Hough,” it 
‘appeared to me to be necessary before accept- 
ing your invitation that it should be clearly 
understocd to be out of the range of my ability 
to treat tte subject from the standpoint of the 
architect, 

You were good enough to repeat your invi- 
tation after receiving this explanation, and now, 
if you give me your kind indulgence, I will 
endeavour, in as few words as possible, to 
render an account of the building, planning. 
and laying out of Port Sunlight, and of the 
partial re-building of the villige of Thornton 
ilough. 

Taking Port Sunlight first, its history is soon 
told. Our works were started in Warrington 
in January, 1886, and in the autumn of 1887, the 
site being found to be too small for our rapidly 
growing business, it was decided that the best 

course would be to remove entirely to some 
rural district where ample acreage could be 
secured adjacent to both rail and water trans- 
port, with reasonable facilities for obtaining 
the necessary supply of labour, To provide 
this a decision had first to be made as to which 
part of England was best suited to the par- 
ticular manufacture it was intended to carry 
on. Rightly or wrongly, the River Mersey 
was selected as the best for our business. 

Obtaining maps of the district, I next pro- 
ceeded to examine, partly by walking, partly 
by taking train, the most likely localities, and 
finally settled on land on the Bromborough 
Pool, situated about five miles from the centre 
of Birkenhead, and about seven miles across 
the river from Liverpool Town Hall. The 
intention was to build works and village. The 
village was part of the scheme from its very 
inception. Our first purchases were about 
fifty-six acres of land, of which twenty-four 
were intended for the business and works and 
thirty-two for the village. From time to time 
the area was added to by purchase as oppor- 
tunity offered, until to-day the area is 230acres, 
of which about ninety acres are devoted to the 
business and 140 to the village, 

The ninety acres devoted to the business are 
of no interest to us to-night, and therefore we 
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Fig 1.—The Auditorium. 
Messrs, Grayson & Ould, Architects 
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The roads have been so planned that whilst |an ideal structure for {he purpose for which it 
making direct and shortest ways to important | was designed, At the time the bridge was 
points, such as the railway station, the ferry, | built we did notown and could not then readily 

acquire the land bounding the north-western 


the tramway terminus, and to the office and 
works, they shall still form wherever possible | buttresses of the bridge. The ravine, there- 
fore, for many reasons, could not be 


curves and sweeps following the lines of the 
spanned by an embankment. The neces. 


ravines. 
Another object aimed at in the laying out of | sity for the continuation of Bolton-road 
to New Chester - road was an urgent 


the village has been that none of the houses 
should have their backs to the railway line. It] matter that could no longer be delayed. 
is remarkable how little this is thought of in| Hence the only solution of the difficulty was 
laying out building land adjoining railways, | the building of the bridge, which gave us the 
and yet I know of no feature of such an estate | outlet we required and rendered us indepen. 
that ought to have more careful attention, both | dent of adjoining landowners, with the result 
on the grounds of the financial Success of such | that we were able later to purchase whatever 
undertakings, and also in the interests of the | land we required to the north of Bolton-road, 
public using the railways, / Whether this would have been possible without 
the independent outlet being first created I can- 


The general width 
not say ; but if that had appeared to us to be 


of the roads has been fixed at 4o ft.—sa 
8 yards roadway and 8 ft. each for footpaths, s9 
possible, the bridge in all probability would 
not have been built, and the village would have 


but our widest road is 12 yards for roadway 
and 12 ft. for footpaths. I don’t know whether 

lost one of its most striking features. The total 
area occupied by ravines is 121,000 square 


it is a recognised rule to make the footpaths as 
yards, or about 25 acres. Adjoining one of 


many feet wide as the roadways are yards in 
width, but I have always found this to givea : 
these ravines we are erecting a gymnasium 
using wood as the building material. 


most excellent Proportion. In order to realise 
In another, we are erecting an open-air 


the intention of leaving the ravines as parks 
and recreation &rounds, and at the same time ill 

theatre, which for want of a better name bn 
be called the Auditorium (igs. 1, 2), ~ 


not diverge from the directness of the roads to 

adjacent local centres, the ravines had to be À rfect 
i sloping banks of the ravine allow of a Pons 

arrangement of seats somewhat on the 


spanned at several points, and with two 
exceptions where bridges have been built, this 
of the classic Greek theatres, Of course; | 
know it is somewhat risky to build an open 


ees none by means of banks of earth. In 

ullding these bridges the intention has been 
È air theatre in this uncertain climate, SAE 

view taken is this, that we may ager | 


toadd distinct objects of interest to the village. 
The first of the two bridges is the one near i 
on four months during which we mAy 

this theatre extremely useful, and as the 


the ae oats eps the park at that point. It 
Was designed Messrs. Douglas and Ford- , : 

ham, of Chester and forms oie of the most! such an open-air theatre is certain oo 
charming features of the village. The second |than one-quarter that of a R, es : 
bridge carries Bolton-road across the ravine to | building, it appears to Fe a fair dis desirable 
its continuation to New Chester-road. This | arrangement. In addition, ry E our En 
bridge was built from the designs of Messrs. | to cultivate more the capacity o ? 


ae . ent 
William and Segar Owen, of Warrington, and | climate for open-air summer amusem interest 
it would be difficult to imagine anything more | However, in any case it will be an | 


| i pity: of 
solid and strong, yet light and graceful. Itis ing experiment. Adjoining another 


Digitized by Google 


thereon from our thoughts, and confine our 
attention to the 140 acres devoted to the 
village. 

The ravines or gutters, up which, toa greater 
or less extent, in former days the tide used to 
flow, we have filled up, and levelled the land 
at the bottom of the ravines, but only so as to 


Creation grounds, and go treated they will 
become the feature of the village. At the junc 


from the incoming tides, and also servet 
a road at that point across the pool, nE 
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ravines and occupying a triangular piece of 
ground that otherwise could not have been 
profitably used, an open-air swimming bath 
(fig. 3) has been made. The shape of the bath 
is oval; length, roo ft; breadth, 75 ft. ; 3 ft. 
deep at one end and 7 ft. 4 in. at the other ; 
with wooden dressing-rooms placed in con- 
venient positions. 

What I may call the first public building to 
be erected at Port Sunlight was the Gladstone 
Hall, opened by the late Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, in November, 1891. This, in my un- 
professional opinion, is the most appropriate 
village hall we have. It is simple and unpre- 
tentious, admirably adapted for the purpose tor 
which it was designed, and most suitable and 
appropriate for erection in a village. The 
tendency at Port Sunlight has been during the 
last few years for our architects to become 
more and more elaborate in architectural 
design, and more and more extravagant in the 
use of costly building material. Although this 
has been done with the most happy results in 
the majority of cases, I rather look upon such 
buildings as teaching merely what can be done 
with unlimited money, and whilst this is very 
right and proper in its own way, it does not 
teach us so useful a lesson as the more dificult 
one of planning and designing simple, beauti- 
ful, and inexpensive buildings suitable to 
village life and village means. 

But Gladstone Hall has for long been too 
small for the needs of the village, and there- 
fore an additional dining-hall has been built, 
at present devoted entirely to the use of the 
women and girls of the works and village. 


Fig 3.—Open air Swimming Ba'h, Port Sunlight. 


Me sis Wow S Owen, £rchitests. 


This hall is called Hulme Hall, and I cr rtainly employed, as nearly as the modern Building 
feel a little more at liberty to criticise it, since! Acts will allow, in exactly the same way as it 
it was built from the designs of the same | would have been employed had the shop been 
architects who designed Gladstone Hall,; erected 300 years ago. The same remark 
Messrs. William and Segar Owen, of Warring- | applies practically to all the  half-timber 
ton, than whom no one have been more happy | buildings at Port Sunlight, although there 
in their work at Port Sunlight, to whom also ‘are, I think, one or perhaps two cases where 
we are indebted for the quiet grace and beauty | this has not been strictly adhered to. The 
of the earliest buildings in the village which i village stores used to be at this shop, but 
have given to it its distinctive English village' the growth of the village soon rendered it 
character. Probably the difficulties con-;too small, and therefore large central shops 
nected with the size of Hulme Hall were built from the designs of Messrs. 
were greater than appear at first sight, the Douglas & Fordham, of Chester. The site 
problem being to provide dining accommoda- selected is at the corner of Bolton-road and 
tion for not less than 1,500 people seated ati Bridge-street, and the group of shops consists | 
small tables—say six persons at each table. | of grocery and provision shop, drapery and 
The effect produced on one’s mind by Hulme, millinery shop, and butcher's shop. These 
Hall is not that of a village building, but) stores are managed by the employees them- 
rather that referred to above as showing what selves entirely, and whatever capital is em- 
can be done with unlimited money lavishly ployed is provided by themselves, and what- 
spent, which is, perhaps, the least useful les-' ever profits are made are divided amongst 
son village architecture should teach. How- themselves. 
ever, the hall answers its purpose most admir- Over the entire area of the three shops is the 
ably, and should prove to be a centre of life | Girls’ Institute, with large central hall and side 
for the village as long as the village is in exist. | classrooms, the latter formed by movable 
ence. The cooking arrangements are most, wooden screens, so that when required they 
admirable and perfect. A happier or brighter | can be thrown into the central hall. This is 
spectacle than the hall at noon, with the hun- the girls’ clnb of the village, and one of our 
dreds of healthy, bright girls seated at the| most useful institutions. Sewing classes, 
clean, neat tables, would be difficult to find. ambulance classes, &c., are held here during 
At about the same time that we built the| the winter months, and in a lesser degree also 
Gladstone Hall we built a block of cottages, during the summer. This institution does not 
with a shop at one end of the block. This quite correspond to the Men’s Social Club, 
shop is now used as the village post and’ being a more educational institution than the 
telegraph office, and is well worth attention.,men’s club. This latier was built from the 
The half-timber work in this shop is solid oak, ' designs of Messrs, Grayson & Ould, of Liver- 
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pool, and has proved a most usetui and 
successful building for its intended purpose. 
It contains the usual accommodation for 
billiards, games, reading, &c., inside, with a 
full-sized bowling green adjoining. Opposite 
the men’s club is a range of buildings with a 


“past.” Its present use is as an addition 
to the school accommodation of the 
village. Prior to that it was used as a 


girls’ restaurant on the first floor, with small 
confectionery shop, estate office, and_care- 
taker’s rooms on the ground floor. Earlier 
again the first floor had been divided, as in 
those early days one half was found to provide 
ample accommodation for the girls’ restaurant, 
and the other half was available for, and was 
used as a junior social club. None of these 
uses, however, is the original one for which 
the building was designed and built, which 
was to provide a series of four homes, each 
with twelve cubicle bedrooms, and with bath- 
rooms, parlour, living-room, kitchen, and all 
the necessary equipment for accommo- 
dating a total of forty-eight girls, being 
twelve girls in each of the four homes, 
with provision also for matrons and staff for 
each house. The charge for this accommoda- 
tion was 2s. 6d. a week for each girl, and this 
included everything except washing of the 
girls’ wearing apparel and cost of food. This 
charge was based upon the cost to the girls 
of the cheapest and usually very inferior 
lodgings to be obtained in the worst and most 
crowded adjoining districts. However, the 
girls objected to the idea altogether. The 
homes never attracted more than a dozen girls 
at one time. Finally they had to be closed 
and adapted for other uses. I believe the 
girls’ objection was due more to the suspicion 
they had that they were being asked to live in 
what appeared to them an institution, and pro- 
bably also to the ridicule of other girls, than to 
any other cause. They were making a respect- 
able living, and their womanly pride preferred 
to be independent, and to find their own 
lodging accommodation with some working 
man’s family. 

But the buildings of which we are most 
proud at Port Sunlight, both architecturally 
and otherwise. are the school buildings, built 
from the designs of Messrs. Douglas & Ford- 
ham. All the social work of the village centres 
round these buildings. | Undenominational 
Divine services are held here on Sundays by 
our resident minister, the Rev. S. Gamble- 
Walker. They are used also as Sunday 


schools on Sunday afternoons, and as day 
schools on weekdays. In addition they 
are in constant use for social and educational 
functions on week-nights. 


of Messrs. Grayson & Ould fig. 4), which, 
when completed, will raise the school accom- 
modation to a provision for ovc1 1,500 scholars. 
A charch is also being built, ‘com designs by 
Messrs. William & Segar Owcr. I would like 
to describe this church to yos but I am afraid 
that if I attempted to do s- you would be 
wearied by my inability to clearly coavey a 
correct idea of it to your minds. I can only 
say that the aim and intention has been to pro- 
duce an honest piece of work, worthy of the 
purpose for which it is intended, with every 
detail, both inside and outside, speaking of 
thoroughness and truth, and with such orna- 
ment only as would add dignity to the building 
and produce a feeling of reverence in those 
worshipping within or viewing it from 
without. 

I must not forget to take you to our village 
inn—called Bridge Inn—built from the designs 
of Messrs. Grayson & Ould. It is unlicensed, 
and it is not intended to apply for a licence for 
the sale of intoxicants, and it is one of our most 
successful and useful buildings, providing 
easily day accommodation for many hundreds 
of visitors, with a few bedrooms sufficient to 
meet all the demands of ‘visitors requiring to 
make a longer stay in the village. Considering 
the difficulties to be overcome in securing all 
that was demanded of the architects ata cost 
within the means placed at their disposal, this 
is certainly one of the successes of the village. 

And now, before leaving Port Sunlight and 
proceeding to the little village of Thornton 
Hough, let us examine the various types of 
cottages built at Port Sunlight. We have 
really two standard types only—the cottage 
and the parlour house—although we have 
some half-dozen cottages which have less 
accommodation than the standard type of 
cottage, and perhaps a dozen houses, occupied 
by our clergyman, doctor, schoolmaster, 
managers and heads of departments, which 
provide specially for those they were designed 
and built to accommodate, and present no 
special variation from the usual villa or 
moderate-sized family house. 

We will, therefore, pass these exceptions 
over, and devote ourselves to the consideration 
of the standard type, which really is the type 
for 97 out of every 100 houses. In planning 


Additional schools 
are now in process of building from the designs 
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the standard type the idea has been, firstly, to 
provide a garden as foreground to the cottage 
and screen from the road. These front gar- 
dens are in every case kept in proper order 
and cared for by ourselves. We have found 
by experience that no other plan is successful 
in securing a character to the village, and 
avoiding the unsightliness of here and there 
the obtrusion of neglected plots of garden 
which would mar the whole effect. This care 
by ourselves of front gardens is effected ata 
cost of 3d. per garden per week. In addi- 
tion to these front gardens we have also allot- 
ment gardens to almost each block of cottages. 
These allotments the tenants cultivate them. 
selves as vegetable gardens, or properly fence 
and use for poultry, &c. These allotment 
gardens are placed as near as possible to each 
cottage, and are the very safety-valve of the 
village. Their use and appreciation by the 
villagers speaks more eloquently than any 
words of mine could do of the absolute need 
for such means of healthy recreation. 

The accommodation in the cottage type (fig. 5) 
provides for three bedrooms upstairs, and living- 
room, kitchen, scullery, bathroom, and larder 
on the ground-floor, with enclosed yard and 
usual outbuildings. Our experience leads us to 
believe that any variation from dimensions 
chosen has not been popular with the villagers. 
If the rooms are made larger it entails more 
work on the wife than she is able to devote 
to their care, and therefore the house soon 
loses its tenant. On the other hand, if the 
rooms a.e smaller, they will not accommodate 
the necessary furniture, with a like result. In 
fact, a workman's cottage must fit like a glove 
the wants of a tenant if it is to bea successful 
attempt to provide for the happiness and com- 
fort of himself, wife, and family. a 
settled by experience the most suitable type i 
cottage, it has been adhered to in all the 
cottages at Port Sunlight and Thornton. 

The parlour cottages differ from the ordinary 
cottages in having an additional bedroom on 
the first floor and a parlour on the ground floor. 
In a few cases the scullery in these houses has 
been fitted with a kitchen grate, so that all the 
cooking could be done there, leaving the kitchen 
to be used as a dining-room. The general type 
adopted for the parlour houses has pro 
popular, and therefore has been settled upon 
as permanent. 

The financial aspect of the village at Por 
Sunlight is soon told. The capital it has taken 


to buy the 140 acres of land, build the cottages 
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houses, schools, shops, institutions, clubs, &c., 
and including making the roads, laying out the 
parks, &c., has been over 350,000l. 

Our standard type of cottage thirteen years 
ago cost us 200/. each to build, and identically 
the same cottage in I901 cost us 330%. to build. 
The parlour houses cost us then about 350l. 
each to build, and now about 550/. each. _ 

Upon this 350,000/. Lever Brothers, Limited, 
receive no interest or return whatever, the 
rents being fixed at such an amount as only to 
pay for rates, taxes, repairs, and maintenance. 
The rents have had to be increased from 3s. 
per cottage per week to 5s. per cottage 
per week, owing to increased cost of main- 
tenance of parks and roads, and of the 
cottages themselves. The cost of repairs has 
gradually grown to extravagant proportions, 
owing to the fact that every tenant has been 
allowed practically any repairs he asked for. 
This was allowed, because the tenants as a 
whole paid the total cost of repairs and main- 
tenance, but this system does not bring it so 
clearly home to individual tenants that extrava- 
gance in requests for skilled workmen for 
trivial repairs is expensive. There are clear 
indications shown by the reduction in the 
number of such requests during the last six 
months that the last raising of the rents is 
having a good effect. From our experience, 
therefore, it appears that with the most econo- 
mical expenditure on repairs and maintenance 
the rental of a cottage to cover rates, taxes, 
repairs, and maintenance only would be 3s. 6d. 
per week, and of a parlour house 5s. 6d. per 
week, and that out of such rental nothing would 
be available as interest on capital outlay. 

Taking the value of the land at 240}. per 
acre, and taking ten cottages per acre as the 
Maximum number possible per acre, after 
allowing the proportion of each cottage for 
parks and recreation grounds, we should have 
a total cost for cottage and land of 354/., which 
at 4 per cent. interest and 1 per cent. de- 
Preciation (in addition to cost of maintenance 
already provided for), is, say 17/. 14s. per 
cottage per annum, or say 6s. rod. per cottage 
per week. Adding this to the cost of rates, 
taxes, repairs, and maintenance, we have a 
rental of tos. 4d. per cottage per week as the 
letting value of the cottages of Port Sunlight 
On an ordinary commercial basis. Taking the 
rate of interest at 3 per cent. and of deprecia- 
ton at 4 per cent., the sum of 48. gd. per 
cottage per week would be sufficient to meet 
these, and consequently a gross rental of 


8s. 3d. per cottage per week would be sufficient. purpose, the preparation of the same by machi- 
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My object in mentioning this is to draw 
attention to the fact that to build a village such 
as Port Sunlight is not commercially possible 
at the present time. To ask either of the above 
rents would be to place the possibility of living 
in such a village out of the reach of ordinary 
village tenants. How can the difficulty be 
met? There are only two possible channels 
of reduction—cheaper land and less expensive 
buildings. The value of the land for cottages 
is fixed by the number of cottages the law 
allows to be built uponit. If the legal maximum 
were twelve cottages per acre, as it ought tobe, 
it would be impossible for land for cottages to 
reach a higher value than twelve cottages 
would bear. The present Building Acts allow 
of forty-five cottages being crushed like sar- 
dines in a box on one acre of land. The effect 
of this absence of proper restrictions operate: 
in all cases to the raising of the value of the 
land. In Liverpool this is seen by competi- 
tions amongst builders themselves, who 
elevate to the level of a fine art the study 
of how many cottages can be squeezed 
upon a given area. The ingenious builder 
who can see his way to squeeze the most 
houses on a given plot of land sees his way 
at the same time to give the highest price 
for the land and so to secure it. The only 
remedy is the restriction of the number of 
cottages to be built upon a given area of 
land—to say twelve cottages per acre. This 
will allow 400 yards of land for cottage and 
garden, and proportion of roads and open 
spaces for parks and recreation grounds. This 
is the maximum limit possible for maintenance 
of healthy life. A limit of ten cottages per 
acre, or 480 yards per cottage would be better. 

The next consideration is the cost of build- 
ing, and | venture to suggest that there is here 
a magnificent field worthy of, and awaiting the 
attention of, our best architects. This subject 
should not be left to the unaided efforts of what 
we often thoughtlessly call the jerry builder, 
a man who is, in my opinion, a most useful 
member of society—more sinned against than 
sinning. The so-called jerry builder has to 
make the most of an almost impossible position 
—to satisfy the demands of the public for cheap 
dwellings, regardless of consequences—and 1 
maintain that, building upon dear land, he does 
all that can be done with the materials at his 
disposal. Jf our best architects would only 
come to his assistance by studying the present 
day requirements to be provided for in dwelling 
houses, the cheapest and best materials for the 
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nery, as far as possible, rather than by hand- 
labour, to study the saving to be effected by 
the erection of dwelling-houses in large masses 
rather than singly, and to do so with greater 
effect and less monotony than by building as 
at present ; in fact, to raise architecture in rela- 
tion to the dwellings of the million on to 
broad, comprehensive lines, so as to rest on the 
only true basis that architecture can ever 
occupy—the supplying of the requirements of 
the age with economy, simplicity, and charac- 
ter. Modern domestic architecture requires to 
adapt itself to the requirements of the twentieth 
century, in the same way that naval architec- 
ture has done in shipbuilding, and to accom- 
plish as much by disregarding traditions, as to 
building materials, in supplying the demand for 
dwellings for the masses of the people, as naval 
architecture has done by disregarding traditions, 
as to shipbuilding materials, in supplying our 
present-day demands for ships. 

We know that for certain buildings which 
must be monumental and important we are 
not likely to discover better building materials 
than stone, granite, or marble. But dwellings 
for the masses of the people need not be monu- 
mental. If they can be inexpensively built to 
stand absolutely sound, weather proof, and 
sanitary, for, say, fifty or sixty years, they will 
better supply the present-day requirements 
than if, by increased cost, they were built to 
stand good for 300 years. The changing life 
of our citizens, the necessity that is lald upon 
them to follow their employment wherever it 
may lead them, and the fact that our experi- 
ence teaches us that in fifty or sixty years the 
site of cottages may in all probability be 
wanted for other purposes—al] point to the 
present-day requirements in cottages being not 
for cottages to stand hundreds of years, but 
tens. Understand I am not speaking of 
the building of villas or mansions, say, 
from 7ol, a year rent and upwards. I only 
refer to cottages, and what for want of 2 
better word I may call “ parlour houses,” the 
rentals being from a few shillings a week to 
say 30}. or 4ol.a year. I know of no greater 
service the architects of the country could 
perform during the new century than the 
designing of economical cottages and small 
houses, unfettered by tradition as to material 
to be used, and guided only by the wants of 
the age for economical, sanitary, healthy 
houses, to endure for fifty or sixty years only. 

We will now pay a short visit to the village 
of Thornton Hough. Here the problem was 
not how to build an entirely 1 ew village, but 
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how to rebuild an old one. The exteriors of | couraged, as far as my building instincts were working about him, was one of the highest 
some of the old cottages in the village were | concerned, the year following I built a pigeon | ideals that a man could have. When or 
very picturesque when seen in fine weather, | cote, and so on, each and every year finding went through the dreary, dingy, manufactur. 
but unfortunately, the more picturesque the | me engaged in some building operation, right ing districts of our country, and the dreary 
exterior appearance, the more dirty, dark, | up to the present time. _|dismal parts of our metropolis, it was 3 
damp, unhealthy, and at variance with all] Gentlemen, there is no career that opens up | pleasure to hear of a man coming forward, 
ideas of common decency, was the interior. | such immense possibilities for influencing the | though engaged in business, and irying p 
The villagers in many instances, but not every | worldin which we live as that of the architect. | raise somewhat the dreary lot of the people 
one, were attached to these old ruins. I well| The best and most reliable records of the | who worked in such conditions. Mr. Leva 
remember one case where the tenants, a farm | earliest stages of civilisation in the world are | had not only thought of the ordinary living 
labourer and his wife, had brought up aj|architectural. It is true we have the stone] needs of the people; he had also provide 
family of ten children in a cottage with one|and flint implement age, but although they | gardens and allotments at the back of the 
lroom only. The thatched roof was|teach us that their users were able to protect | houses. If there was one thing more than 
falling in and the walls were bulging out. Aj|themselves from foes, we learn little of their | another which could help to elevate mens 
son-in-law of the tenants was the village| higher or home life. In the case of the cave- | minds it was the opportunity of cultivating 
carpenter, and I referred the old lady to him | dwellers the incipient craving for buildings|that innate love which we all hav 
to satisfy her that nothing but pulling down | does show itself, it is true, but only very|for flowers, and also that natural desire 
was possible. He expressed his inability to do | slightly. It is not until the first architect/to raise something from the soil. What 
anything, saying in his own emphatic way, | appears on the scene that man comes within | was more, the people seemed to appreciate 
“ If yer touch the roof ye’ll push the walls out, | the reach of a higher life. There can be no{ what had been done. Nothing was more 
and if yer touch the walls ye'll have the root possibility of doubt that the architect was the | likely to raise the noblest instincts of man in 
down.” first and most important link in the chain of | his leisure hours than the teaching of Nature 
This unwillingness to move did not apply to| art workers that have raised us to our present | There must be many difficulties which people 

all cases. I remember one tenant, a widow | state of civilisation. The art of the painter isa {doing the work Mr. Lever had set his hand to 
woman with one son, asking me if I could not | most important one, but it is clear that until | had to face-—-social, political, and religious 
build her another bedroom to her cottage, as | there were suitable buildings in which to | difficulties, and he (the speaker), judging from 
her lad was growing up now and they had | place them, paintings on walls or canvas were | what he had said about undenominational 
both to sleep in the same room. She then|impossible. And yet, architecture is one of | Divine service, would have thought the religious 
proceeded to inform me that he was over|the least remunerative of the professions. If | difficulty was likely to be the most serious, 
twenty. There were other cases even worse | an architect does his duty to himself and client, | Was the church, the plan of which seemed 
than this as far as mixing the sexes in single | and supplies full necessary detail drawings to | hardly satisfactory, designed for undenomina. 
bedrooms was concerned, and cottages worse | the builders; if he carefully and conscientiously | tional service? In his remarks, however, 
than the one with roof and walls falling down. | supervises the progress of the building during | about the church they were erecting at 
Such cottages were the most picturesque exter- | erection, he will have a very small sum left for | Port Sunlight Mr. Lever rose to a sublime 
nally. However, all difficu'ties in the end|his own personal remuneration after paying | height, and he could think of no higher 
were. overcome. Only the _ irreclaimable|the salaries of draughtsmen and assistants. | sentiment or aim for any church builder or 
cottages were pulled down and new cottages | And it is to the credit of the architectural pro- | architect than was contained in those words. 
built in their place. Cottages offering the|fession that it does contain a body of men | One practical matter was put before them very 
slightest possibility of reformation were.altered, | who maintain a high level for their profession, | conclusively in the paper, and that was the 
repaired, and adapted to modern requirements. | as free as the requirements of life will permit | extraordinary increase in the cost of buildings 
The new cottages were not always built on the | from unworthy thoughts of personal remunera- | in recent years, and those of them who had 
site of those pulled down, but as far as possible | tion. And with a very few exceptions this | practical experience in the matter could con- 
this was done, so as to preserve the general | appears to have been always the case with| firm that. An increased cost of 65 per cent. 
outline of the village. architects in all countries and all ages. in thirteen years was enormous. In regard to 
A score or more of additional cottages have | Why it should be so I fail to see, yet it does | the Port Sunlight scheme, they could not 
been added to the village tosupply the growing | appear to me from my own observation that, | suppose that away from the business adjacent 
need of the agricultural and farm labourers of | attention once directed to money-making as an | to these houses the movement would have been 
the parish. aim and object, art vanishes. No, if money- | such a success. Mr. Lever’s advice as to build- 
I have confined the tenancy of the cottages | making is to be the aim and ambition of life, | ing houses to last for fifty or sixty years might 

to the village labourers, and in consequence|then leave architecture and become soap- | have its good points, but he (the speaker) did 
have only about 1 per cent. of direct return on | boilers, sugar-boilers, cotton-spinners, manu- | not think they would quite agree with Mr. 
the investment. I have, however, the satisfac- | facturers, bankers, shipowners, merchants—| Lever. As architects they felt they ought to 
tion of knowing—if that is any satisfac-]anything and everything almost. It is true] build even a cottage as well and soundly as 
tion—that, under present building possibilities | many of these latter reach the Bankruptcy | they could, at the same time with characteristic 
however “ jerry ” and however plain and ugly | Court, and I hope few architects arrive there. | simplicity, and with the present-day regula- 
I might have built, at the rentals which | Still, if money-making is the highest aim of | tions which were forced upon them, buildings 
village labourers can afford to pay, the result | life, then architecture is not the calling to| were not likely to be insanitary. He quite saw 
as an investment would have been little/ follow. But money-making is not the highest | Mr. Lever’s point, i.c., that cottage buildings, 
different. To raise the rents would, in the | object of life, but service to our fellow men, | however well built, were likely to be removed 
majority of cases, be to force the original village | and in my humble opinion an architect's career | after a short time, but that was also the case 
population away, and to replace them with a jis one of the most serviceable in the whole | with many large houses which had not been 
different class of tenant entirely. But, in- | tange of honourable callings. erected long. They must all feel very much 
directly, I believe I have full and ample] Since it has not been my good fortune to | indebted to Mr. Lever for his kind and cour- 
return, partly in the value of the farms I have |be trained to the honourable profession of | teous words of appreciation of architecture and 
in the parish, which would be seriously de- |an architect, and since my instincts all lead | architects. Too often appreciation on the part 
reciated if farm labourers could not bejme in that direction, I have had to be] of clients and the public of architecture was 
oused in the village ; and, secondly, in the; content to follow, but at a most respectful} wanting, and the greatness of their art was not 
pleasure it has given to me to do what it] distance, in the company of architects, and to | recognised as it should be. If architects hada 
appeared to me ought to be done for those | build under their guidance and direction what | high aim in their art, they must congratulate 
living in the village. little building I have done. No doubt I have] Mr, Lever on having a higher aim in his work, 
Messrs. William & Segar Owen, of War-|led them into many errors by insisting on my | ¿i c., the object of trying to raise the lives of 
rington ; Grayson & Ould, of Liverpool; and |own way being followed as against their} people and making them happier and better, 
Douglas & Fordham, of Chester, are the archi- trained and mature judgment. None the less | and they could congratulate him on his work. 
tects I was fortunate enough to secure to design | on that account I hope to remain always onthe] Mr. H. T. Hare, in seconding the vote of 
and carry out the work. The same general | most friendly footing with all architects, and | thanks, said the Association was fortunate in 
plan or type of cottage has been adopted at | that my love of the profession, with a life-long | having had such an interesting paper from a 
Tnornton as at Port Sunlight, and the same | devotion to its aims and ambitions, will make | layman, whose ideas were so untrammelled. 
provision for gardens and recreation grounds | them ; Messrs, Lever Bros. had had a magnificent 
has been made. “To my faults a little blind, opportunity in this scheme, for, as far as 
And now allow me to explain, in order that To my virtues very kind. could be judged by the plan of the estate, they 
ou may understand my position and work | For myself, I thank most heartily and sincerely | had secured a piece of ground which, with its 
tter, that I have always wished that I had | every architect who has carried into effect, and | levels and the inroads of the sea, was 
been an architect. I have been building since | freed from their native blemishes and defects, | admirably suited for laying out in a picturesque 
when, at nine years of age, a lean-to rabbit/and made beautiful, my own crude and un-| manner, and it was greatly to their credit that 
hutch absorbed all my spare time for that year. | trained ideas. they had made such a selection, because if it 
The following year this rabbit hutch appeared Ree kg ee had been an ordinary estate, with a flat and 
to be capable of extension, and it was pulled; Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, in proposing a | uninteresting surface, it would have been 
down and rebuilt on a more extensive scale, | vote of thanks, said it was very refreshing to| much more difficult to have laid it out satis- 
allowing a number of small boys to stand | havea layman like Mr. Lever give them such | factorily, and in their selection Messrs. Lever 
upright inside the hutch. The third year saw ja charmingly-illustrated paper, and to have| Bros. must have seen the possibilities of the 
a further development in carrying out a start- | had it put in their hands beforehand, and | site. ‘he manner in which the roads and the 
ling idea, that of covering the roof with soil to | thus to have enabled all to follow the|estate generally had been laid out seemed 
the depth of about 6 in, and planting oatsj|lecturer as he read, must have added |altogether admirable and picturesque, and the 
therein, with the object of raising food for the | greatly to their pleasure. The little peep | buildings were certainly far ahead of anything 
ever-increasing stock of rabbits. — But, alas! they had had of Port Sunlight—a very appro- | which had been done before in connexion witha 
“the best laid plans of men and mice gang aft | priate name for the place—showed them a f| manufacturing village. The only estate which he 
agley,” to say nothing of those of architects | development far and away beyond anything | could call to mind which was at all analogous 
and builders, for although the corn grew/ which had been done before, and Mr. Lever | in regard to the character of the buildings was 
luxuriantly in the early spring, it all withered | was to be congratulated on his work—and | the Bedford Park estate near London, but those 
away in the summer heat, and so this economy | his architect also, judging from the sketches | buildings were erected under entirely different 
of space, which, had it proved practicable, | of the buildings erected. To combine philan- | conditions, and there was no connexion with 
might have done so much for distressed agri-|thropy and business, as Mr. Lever had done, | manufacturing. Messrs. Lever had had suf- 
culture, had to be abandoned. Nothing dis- {for the mutual benefit of himself and those | cient foresight to realise that it was not neces- 
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sary for each building to pay 5 per cent., and 
he was quite sure that, though they did not 
receive an adequate financial return directly 
from the letting of the houses, they must feel 
the benefit resulting from their workpeople 
living in sanitary, well-built, and beautiful 
houses, and it must have a great tendency to 
elevate the moral character of the whole of the 
people on the estate, and it must attract better 
workpeople. He supposed that crowding was 
practically n6n-existent. One of the most 
interesting features on the estate was the open- 
air theatre, which seemed to promise a 
great deal. It was a pity more attempts 
of the same kind were not possible in 
England, and, notwithstanding our trea- 
cherous climate, there were two or three 
months of the year when open-air theatres 
were possible, and it seemed to him that there 
were many places in England where the open- 
air theatre would be possible and very desir- 
able, and he hoped the Port Sunlight example 
would be followed and that more open-air 
theatres would be established in England. As 
to the cost of buildings, he was afraid Mr. 
Lever had put before them an almost im- 
possible ideal, and he did not think an architect 
could ever hope to compete with the jerry 
builder as to price, even though he might use 
his ingenuity to the utmost and economise in 
every way. At the same time, he believed 
there was a great deal to be done in the way 
of cheapening building, and if a greater 
amount of thought were given to the subject 
of cottages and small buildings they could be 
much more economically built than they are 
now. Mr. Lever said he had always desired 
to be an architect; he thought Mr. Lever 
might congratulate himself that he was not, 
for he was in the fortunate position of being 
able to admire architecture without having the 
worry of designing it. Moreover, it was most 
probable that had Mr. Lever been an architect 
Port Sunlight would not have existed, and, 
therefore, they might congratulate themselves 
that Mr. Lever is what he is. 

Mr. Sydney Vacher said they could not com- 
pare the building of cottages erected by 
architects under the ordinary conditions in 
rural districts with the cottages erected by Mr. 
Lever for his workpeople at Port Sunlight, 
where such magnificent accommodation had 
been provided, not only in roomy cottages, but 
in schools, halls, gymnasia, and other public 
buildings. In a village like Port Sunlight the 
drainage, water, gas, &c., used at the manu- 
factory existed for use in the village, and the 
cost of these matters being reduced, the problem 
was a comparatively easy one. Had Mr. Lever 
succeeded, by giving his workpeople such 
splendid accommodation, in counteracting the 
ill effect of trade-unionism? In regard to the 
housing of the working classes, he felt that the 
railway companies could provide satisfactory 
accommodation near the great centres at a 
reasonable rental, and a rental which would 
give a fair return on the outlay. All around 
our big cities the railway companies could get 
land at a minimum price—land which at 
present had no approach—on which they could 
lay out and build villages for the working 
classes, whom they would carry from the 
villages to the towns. If that were 
done on a sufficiently large scale, and on a 
well thought-out scheme under a competent 
architect, it would provide satisfactory accom- 
modation for the working classes, What Mr. 
Lever had done he supposed the railway com- 
panies could do at probably half the cost, for 
the transit of material for the construction of 
the buildings would be reduced to a minimum, 
brickfields could probably be started on some 
of the companies’ land adjoining the railway, 
and the bricks and tiles required could be 
made ata minimum of cost, and in that way 
there might be a solution of the difficulty of 
how to provide accommodation for the work- 
ing classes near the towns, but yet in the 
country. Mr. Lever might be able to tell them 
what was the effect on the health of the people 
of this large village at Port Sunlight, and the 
generous amount of land given for cultivation 
to each cottage—what was the percentage of 
illness to the ordinary population of other 
manufacturing towns where kindred industries 
were carried on. 

Mr. Anderson Graham, editor of Country 
Life, said he thought the old building by-laws 
had been a very great obstacle to the building 
of good country cottages. Those by-laws had 
now been abolished, but it would be interesting 
to know from Mr. Lever if they had interfered 
in any way with the provision of the neces- 


sary accommodation that was required at Port 
Sunlight. Jt was an undoubted evil that at the 
present day we had in England great towns 
like London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh growing to such an enormous 
extent, while at the same time the country 
districts were really becoming depopulated. 
It had often been suggested—and Mr. Lever, at 
Port Sunlight, had shown that the suggestion 
was a practical and good one—that some 
industries might be suitably transplanted to 
the rural districts. He thought there might be 
a very large number of such settlements, and 
that there could be no better model than 
Port Sunlight. He had been interested in the 
matter of providing dwellings in the country 
for the labouring classes, and what Mr. Lever 
had said had filled him with a certain amount 
of despair. His friend, Mr. Wilson Fox, of the 
Board of Trade, had shown that the average 
rent an agricultural labourer was able to pay 
for his cottage was Is. 6d. per week. How 
was it possible to provide cottages that would 
pay at that rental? Landlords could not be 
expected to do it, for they had been losing on 
their land for years, and agricultural depression 
was no fanciful affair. A great many landlords 
had experienced a dead loss on their land, and 
were quite unable to build cottages for the 
labourers—though no doubt some could, and 
some actually had erected fine cottages at con- 
siderable expense, which were generally rent 
free. The problem was how to provide a cottage 
for an agricultural labourer at a rental which he 
could afford to pay ? He would like to know from 
Mr. Lever somewhere about the average wage 
earned by the tenants of the cottages on the 
estate. Mr. Lever had worked out the rent of 
those cottages at about ros. per week, which 
did not include cost of management, and the 
question was, what wage should a working 
man receive in order to be well able to pay a 
rental of ros. per week for his cottage? The 
matter was important, because if cottages were 
to be erected‘on a sound business basis rather 
than a philanthropic one, they would have to 
be put up at a price which would allow a rent 
from which a fair return of capital would be 
possible. 

. B. Hopkins said he was dis- 
appointed to hear that the cottages at Port Sun- 
light did not pay interest on outlay, Nodoubt 
the comparative expensiveness of the artistic 
finish of the houses had had a good deal to do 
with that, but the second reason given by Mr. 
Lever deserved attention—1i.c., the cost of the 
Jand. He would like to ask Mr. Lever what he 
thought of the Garden City Association, and 
their attempt to keep down the first cost of the 
land (on which they hoped to erect towns and 
industrial villages) to little more than the cost 
of agricultural land. As to the by-laws, they 
had heard a great deal from one quarter and 
another of the advisability of reducing the 
stringency of them, and there were certainly 
by-laws the stringency of which might be 
reduced without injuring the man for whom 
the by-laws were created—viz., the occupier. 
If, by reducing the stringency of the law, the 
sanitary minimum were also reduced, then the 
by-laws had better not be altered. He asserted 
that the by-laws ought to be made more strin- 
gent as to the minimum of the amount of the 
ground on which a house and a certain num- 
ber of people could be placed, and felt, with 
Mr. Lever, that the minimum ought to be 
increased. He was, moreover, convinced that 
such a restriction applied throughout the 
whole country would tend, not to enhance, but 
possibly to reduce, the price of building land, 
while it would absolutely certainly improve 
the sanitary conditions of life. 

Mr. Francis Hooper said he would like to 
know from Mr. Lever whether that gentleman 
stipulated that only his workpeople should 
occupy the cottages he had erected, and, if 
so, what proportion of his workpeople 
occupied such cottages? Mr. Lever seemed to 
have solved an economic problem, for in spite 
of what he had done for his workpeople he had 
prospered himself, and had proved that it pays 
to take care of the workers. He thought it 
was also confirmed in other directions that 
better work was done by people who 
were well housed and whose general con- 
ditions were looked after. It was interest- 
ing to hear what Mr. Lever had done for 
the recreation of the people; railway com- 
panies, in their housing schemes, rarely did 
anything in the way of providing swimming- 
baths, theatres, schools, &c.; there was no 
doubt that many young people left the quiet 
village life for the excitement and amusement 


of the large towns, which they thus helped to 
Overcrowd; and by seeking to amuse the 
people in the village, as Mr. Lever had done, 
they were kept from drifting to the towns. 
How were his gymnasia and theatre carried 
on and conducted? Were there men in his 
employ who undertook the management, or did 
Mr. Lever provide gymnasium instructors, &c. ? 

Mr. H. A. Satchell said no doubt criticisms 
would be made on the paper to the effect that 
the scheme described was too utopian to be of 
general application ; but it would be a great 
pity if any one went away with such an idea. 
There were two absolutely distinct problems in 
regard to housing the working classes, viz., the 
housing of the manufacturing class, and the 
housing of the agricultural labourer. Mr. 
Lever had in no way attempted to solve the 
problem of housing the agricultural labourer 
which was a very large question and embra 
the whole subject of the treatment of agricul- 
ture in England. In connexion with the im- 
proved housing of the artisan class, he (the 
speaker) recalled an account he had read of 
the beginnings of such a movement, initiated by 
the Waterbury Watch Co. some years ago in 
America. That company laid down carpets in 
the rooms where the girls worked and put lowers 
in the windows, and, in answer to the charge 
of extravagance, they were able to show that 
these adornments paid for themselves several 
times over in the increased and improved 
production of the workers. Such movements 
were not merely philanthropic, but produced 
material as well as ideal results. We heard a 
great deal nowadays of the attack on England’s 
commercial supremacy by the huge American 
Trusts. If anything could defeat this invasion 
it would be by following Mr. Lever's example 
in improving the conditions of the workpeople, 
and so obtaining increased results from their 
labour. In that connexion it was to be hoped 
that Mr. Lever would have the opportunity of 
reading such a paper before his fellow manu- 
facturers or the Chamber of Commerce itself. 
Could he but impress others with his ideas 
they might be induced to follow his lead to 
the advantage of the nation generally, and of 
architects in particular. | 

Mr. J. T. Arundel said he had had the pleasure 
of visiting Port Sunlight and Thornton Hough, 
and what pleased him most was to see the 
healthy children and to note their eager desire 
to receive a smile from Mr. Lever as he went 
among them. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton said Mr. Lever had dealt 
with a subject which ought to occupy their 
minds very much at the present time. It was 
all very well to say, with Sir Christopher 
Wren, that architecture is eternal and you 
ought to build for it, but it never was so 
historically, so far as the housing of the mass 
of the people was concerned. There was 
nothing more interesting or more extraordinary 
than a visit to the sites of some of the great 
metropolises of the past. Take Memphis, for 
instance, when you walk over the desert sand 
it is hard, indeed, t> believe that here was once 
a capital of, perhaps, 1,000,000 inhabitants. 
All these great centres had been resolved into 
dust,and sun dried bricks was the secret of 80 
complete a loss, and, therefore, he held that 
Mr. Lever was right in pointing out that what 
architects had to do was to meet the condi- 
tions of the hour, and try and relieve the aspect 
of towns given over to distressing, monotonous, 
jerry-built houses, run up purely on a financial 
basis to bring in a certain percentage. He 
was afraid that Mr. Lever’s suggestion as to 
limiting the number of houses put on a given 
area of land was calculated to defeat his own 
object. If they made it unlawful to erect more 
than a certain number of houses on that land, 
he did not see how that could lower the 
cost of the land ; it rea'ly wr uld increase it, for 
the only result would te wat it would be 
more economical to build four or five storied 
buildings—flats, in fact, such as were erected 
on the Continent for housing the bulk of the 
population. The greatest blessing about our 
monotonous, jerry-built suburbs was that at 
any rate the people were spread out, and that 
whereas in Paris the same number cf people 
would be spread into a quarter of the area, in 
this country a man had a chance of having 
the open sky over his own roof. Therefore, 
any limitation of the number of houses put 
on a given area ought to be very carefully 
considered, because, beyond a certain point, 
such a limitation would put up the value of land 
and make building more expensive. To 
restrict the market was to make things dearer. 
Mr. Lever had shown a remarkable apprecia- 
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tion of the conditions of the problem for a 

yman when he ventured to criticise his 
friends the architects by saying that they 
had shown a tendency to depart from what 
they were asked to do, which was to build 
village architecture. Any one who knew 
anything of old cottage architecture and had 
seen something of the various model estates 
which had been built would sympathise most 
fully with him. Mr. Lever’s point amounted 
to this, that in the old country cottages, built 
by the people themselves, there was not that 
y sereaeoage of detail and those architectural 
features which were to be found in the palaces 

d houses of the nobility. We do not want 
in village architecture what is sometimes to be 
„seen in estate agents’ windows and on ducal 
estates, i.¢., miniature Hampton Court Palaces 
boiled down to the dimensions of a cottage. 
It was not the practice of the Middle Ages to 
provide every cottage with a twisted brick 
chimney, and to introduce them now they had 
to be of terra cotta and, say, one-third of the 
= size. If they had village work to do, let it 
pe village work, and let it depend to a large 
extent, as it did before, on the material, and on 
the tones and values nature would give to it in 
due course. Asa concluding remark he might 
congratulate Mr. Lever on keeping clear of the 
morass of amateur architecture. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said it was to the wealthy lay- 
man who understood what architecture really 
is and could appreciate it as a great art, that 
we must look for progress in architecture, for 
however well-trained and however competent 
architects might be, unless there was a demand 
for their work, it was impossible to expect that 
they would produce anything that was satis- 
factory. They therefore thoroughly appre- 
ciated a paper such as they had had from a 
layman of Mr. Lever's capacity. The secret 
of the success of Mr. Lever’s work at Port 
Sunlight was, it seemed to him, his early 
appreciation of architecture. Mr. Lever must 
be the happiest of men. Talk about the 
happiness of kings! it was nothing compared 
to the happiness Mr. Lever ought to feel. 
Kings were very much created by communi- 
ties ; Mr. Lever had created a community in 
which all the elements of modern civilisation, 
in its most representative and free form, had a 
part. In reference to Mr. Lever's remarks about 
the girls’ homes, it was very interesting to find 
they were not appreciated ; and no doubt the 
reasons Mr. Lever had mentioned for that 
were correct. In London, however, such 
homes were very much sought after, probably 
because the wages girls received in London 
were not as high as the wages Mr. Lever paid, 
and they were insufficient to allow girls to live 
respectably and happily in London in private 
lodgings. Moreover, many girls came to 
London for employment, and they sought 
these homes because they did not know where 
else to go. As to the interesting statement in 
the paper as to the cost of building these 
cottages, he thought they would all feel, 
judging from their own experience, that if 
they built cottages in solid oak half timber, it 
would be impossible to make a finangial success 
of them ; but there were opportunities, especi- 
ally where the restrictions of the local by-laws 
were not too stringent, of building something 
beautiful on the lines of absolute simplicity, of 
9 in. brickwork, stucco, and rough cast, and 
that sort of thing, with tiles and slates, and 
with no detail. The point touched upon in the 
discussion as to the influence of trades unions 
in affecting the price of buildings—an influence 
which had certainly been one of the causes 
for the rise in the cost of building mentioned 
by Mr. Lever—was a matter to be considered. 
There was no doubt, as was proved recently 
by the work at Manchester for the Westing- 
house Company, that men could be got to lay 
an average of 1,800 bricks a day instead of the 
330 laid by the L.C.C. workmen. He did not 
say the two classes of work were precisely 
alike, but in any case the disparity was enor- 
mous. Workmen did not see that in limiting 
the output of their industry they were increas- 
ing, amongst other increased costs, the rent of 
the houses they lived in. Mr. Lever had cer- 
tainly shown that. The Westinghouse people 
had shown that, by giving a higher wage than 
the trade union rate, far more work could be 
got out of a man—Mr. Lever got it in another 
way, i.c., by providing social enjoyment, &c., 
in his villages. ‘In conclusion, the Chairman 
said he should like to read to students once 
more one passage from Mr. Lever’s paper, i.e., 
“to raise architecture in relation to the dwell- 


ings of the million on to broad, comprehensive 
lines, so as to rest on the only true basis that 
architecture can ever occupy—the supplying of 
the requirements of the age with economy, 
simplicity, and character.” He did not know 
that they had had a more comprehensive 
description of what architecture should be than 
that provided by Mr. Lever. 

The vote of thanks having been most heartily 
agreed to, , 

Mr. Lever, in reply, said as to the birth and 
death rate at Port Sunlight, the birth rate was 
double that of the United Kingdom and the 


death rate was exactly half, but it must not be 


forgotten that there were many young people 
employed in the village. 


was so low. 


start in the country on a 
large area of land, but from 


val on the part of some 


on, 


rates. 


and the character of the accommodation at 
Port Sunlight was an addition. 


would do, he was no believer in British rail- 
way companies and their broad-mindedness. 


One railway—the Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


Co.—had works at Miles Platting. The works 


became too small, and it was determined to 


move away. The company attended a land 


sale (though no one knew the company was 
represented), and they bought a farm of 200 


acres at Horwich at 5ol. per acre, and they built 
their works exactly as they had been at Miles 
Platting. But, worse than that, the company 
let the land adjoining their works to builders, 
who built houses on the same crowded plan as 


at Miles Platting. As railway companies could 


raise moncy at 3 per cent., it would have been 


a fine thing if this company had tried the 


twelve houses limit that he had referred to. 
In consequence of what the company had 
done, many of the workpeople still preferred 
to live at Miles Platting, going to and from 
their homes each day, instead of which it ought 
to have been made possible for them to live at 
Horwich, which was in a beautiful moorland 
district. As to the possibility of building 
houses for tenants to pay at Is. 6d. per week, 
he also despaired of doing it, if they were 


going to be very particular as to the style 


of architecture of such cottage, and would 
not have a cottage built that would 
not stand criticism in the architectural 
papers. He could not sympathise with those 
views. One of the greatest uses architects 
could make of their art was to show that 
they could ouild cottages to suit the means of 
people who had to live in them. Could not 
architects ignore tradition as to building 
material, and do for house building what 
manufacturers had had to do for the manu- 
facture of articles to meet modern require- 
ments? Every article that was used in our 
daily life had, so far as he knew, been 
cheapened by modern processes and methods 
of manufacture, with one exception, t.c., 
houses, In the matter of building, we were 
hidebound, and every one was afraid of being 
criticised andi of producing something which, 
from an art point of view, would be open to 
criticism ; and the result was that houses 
were the only things which entered into our 
daily life which had not received the benefit 
of modern methods of manufacture. He did 
despair of getting houses to let at Is. 6d. 
per week if we were to be tied down in that 
way, but he did not despair of getting beautiful 
sanitary houses to let at 4s. per week, and that 
was the maximum labourers could pay in 


Still, there was this 
satisfaction to be got from the figures, that 
though the birth rate was high, the death rate 
The high death rate in the United 
Kingdom was the result of a large infantile 
mortality. As tothe building by-laws, they had 
to conform to them at Port Sunlight, though 
he had in one matter defied them. In reference 
to moving industries into the country, it must 
be remembered that it was only when works 
became too cramped for successfully carrying 
on a business that the opportunity for removal 
into the country occurred. He doubted whether 
a young industry, without having had experi- 
ence elsewhere to prove its strength, could 
sufficiently 

time to 
time the opportunity occurred for remo- 
industries, and. 
he believed that the movement would go 
To carry on an industry in a town was 
more costly than in the country, provided that 
in the country there was a railway near the 
works; and that was apart from the question of 
As to trades-unions, he paid, and he was 
quite certain it paid him to pay, the highest 
trade-union rate of wages in all departments, 


The etfect 
was that it produced a better selection of men, 
who valued their positions and were anxious to 
keep them. As to what the railway companies 


agricultural districts—probably not as highas 
that in some districts in the south of 
England. As to the wages he paid 
they ranged from 20s. per week to, say, 
50s. In many of the houses there would 
probably be a son or daughter working in the 
works as well, so that the income was much 
more ; but they had a rule that no man who 
received less than 25s. per week could havea 
cottage the rent of which was over 4s. 3d. per 
week, including everything ; while those earn- 
ing more than that could have a parlour house 
the rent of which was 5s. 6d. per week. Asto 
lodgers, that was a difficulty in the building of 
such villages. At Port Sunlight they had a 
rule that a tenant who had no family could 
have two lodgers, and if they had one or two 
young Children they could also have two 
lodgers ; but when the children got to be eight 
or nine years old, unless there were two only, 
of the same sex, they were not allowed to keep 
lodgers at all. The tenants sometimes 
thought this hard, but the view he took 
was that though the income might be 
increased by having lodgers, the children had to 
pay for it in lessened attention from the wife. 
As to the question as to the cost of land, his 
experience about the cost of land at Port Sun- 
light was as follows. They began by paying 
2001. per acre, but the last portion was bought 
at the rate of some thousands per acre, though 
that was because the owner knew they must 
have it~a small piece. They paid 5ool. per 
acre fora large area. It would be asked : Why 
had they not taken the whole site at first, when 
they could have got it at 200/. per acres The 
answer was that when they bought they 
thought they had bought ample for all future 
requirements ; but as the village grew they 
found they wanted more, and so on, and each 
time they had to pay more. The only remedy 
for this state of affairs was prudence and 
forethought. As to the government of the 
institutions of the village, everything was 
managed by those who lived in the 
village. They appointed their representatives 
on the School Board, and the institutions were 
managed and supported by the villagers with 
the one exception of the rent—the buildings 
were rent free. It was a much better arrange- 
ment than if caretakers were put in, for more 
use was made of the various institutions, The 
best feature they had at Port Sunlight was the 
allotment gardens, and it gave men a great 
pleasure to be able to walk into their gardens 
for a few minutes before or after work, As to 
agricultural housing, the village of TPO on 
Hough was purely agricultural. It seemed to 
him that in an agricultural district the house 
should go as part of the equipment of pe 
land. They could not have farms withop 
farm buildings, and they could not have age 
in the country without houses for the 
labourers. The whole thing should be ger 
together, and the house alone could n 
be taken to pay. Asto what had been i i 
about the Waterbury Watch Co., he mig 
mention the case of another American com- 
pany, i.c., the National Cash Registry Co., 
which carried on their work on the are 
lines. Last year some of the men wal i 
into the office of the manager and to 
him they wanted the money he was spending 
on their comfort to be given in wages, i 
they said they would do for themselves ne 
the company had been doing. The re 
was ended now, but it led to a strike w the 
lasted three months. At Port Sunlight, ae 
early days,-very few of the people could un 
stand the matter, and the people were alway 
looking round to see where they were apr 
had, as they thought ; but as time went ca 
suspicion disappeared. In any movemen ig 
this kind one must be prepared for such sus 
picions at first, for there was a tendency 10 
people to think they would be made to y 
dearly later on for something one might do 10 
them. ai 

The Chairman announced that the rf 
meeting would be held on April 11, when T 
W. D. Carve would read a paper on ic 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings il be 
same day, at .m., a special mee u 
held to A soiie alterations and additions 
to the by-laws. 

The meeting then terminated. 

San sees came 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. Measured Drawingt of 
Colonial Work. Part IX. (American Architect.) 

THE GOVAN SARCOPHAGUS: THE SHRINE OF 
ST. CONSTANTINE. By P. Macgregor Chalmet, 
F.S.A., Scot. (Carter & Platt, Glasgow.) 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 


IV.—THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, WEST- 
MINSTER ; AND POLICE STATION, NEW 
SCOTLAND-YAKD 


THE fourth spring visit of the session was 
made on the 22nd inst. to the new cathedral in 
Ashley-gardens, Westminster, when, in spite 
of the weather, a large number of members 
met to inspect the late Mr. Bentley’s wonderful 
building. Mr. Lamb, the assistant clerk of 
works, met the party, and, after a brief inspec- 


be some estrangement between the completed 
building and the conception of its designer. 
In conclusion, it can only be said that there 
was but one feeling among the members, a 
feeling of regret and sorrow that the architect 
had not lived to see the completion of the 
greatest work of his life, and Tennyson’s oft- 
quoted words must have been present in many 
minds. 


After leaving the cathedral, a visit was paid 
to the new police-station in Cannon-row, New 
Scotland-yard. Mr. Dixon Butler, the archi- 


sheet having been adopted, and the officers 
having been elected, the first paper was read 
by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope on “The Recent 
Excavations at Lewes Priory.” Through the 
exertions of Mr. Michell Whitley and the 
courtesy of Mr. Blaker, who owned the site, 
and of Mr. Courthorpe, who was the lessee, it 
had been possible, said Mr. Hope, to take up 
the excavations where they were left off. The 
excavations brought to light the foundations 
of a very remarkable structure indeed, viz., the 
infirmary of the Priory. From the remains 
of the building, it would appear that it was of 


tect, was unfortunately prevented by illness 
from showing the members over the building 
himself, but Mr. Howell and the clerk of 
works were most kind in explaining every- 
thing. The new offices on the ground floor 
consist of the usual police-station, parade- 
room, charge-room, cells, &c., and also stables, 
while above are quarters for ninety-six single 
men, four married men, and a chief inspector 
and sub-inspector. 

The men’s dormitories are divided into light 
and airy cubicles, and they have a kitchen, 
dayroom, billiard-room, and library, with bath- 
rooms, lavatories, &c. In the basement are 
drying and brushing rooms for the men’s 
Sanne stores, &c. Space does permit 
a lengthy description, but the building proved |. 
full of points of practical interest, and one | PÊrMary of the Priory. The purpose of the 
could not fail to be struck with the remark |ĉPStent in gated did not quite correspond 
that the men themselves are found to respond eee seer = EI ee that 
to the care taken in providing healthy and che et ae a re es oe tha a 
cheerful quarters by a better state of efficiency. | oie for the i = be €, out it was also a 
The materials employed are similar to those | 2/ace for t ae ne rethren ; a for those 
used in Mr. Norman Shaw’s building opposite, eee l ak ae a leeding—a 
granite for the lower stories, and red brick ae y Th sea y SN E in ancient 
above. and the ae eae ft de Chere ae 
a Perae qe ee à ia iu! upper story to the nave. Investigations showed 
Police, and forms one other example of the that there had been very considerable exten- 
minute care and attention to practical, as well | S108 to cay tage! es of a great hall 
as zesthetic, points which is so necessary about es t. A 50 ft. wide, divided by 
nowadays from the architect if his building ig | Pillats and arches ; also that there had been two 
to reach the high standard required by modern | Sma! nee apparently the buttery, pantry, 
ideas and aspirations. and kitchen. These extensions had evidently 

taken place about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
ooo 


tury. One of the marked differences between 
this second infirmary and the first one was that 

ARCHA:OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—At 


no such violence had been employed in the 
the meeting on Wednesday, the 10th inst., the 


demolition of the second as had been em- 
ployed in the case of the first, but that of the 

Chairman, Dr. W. de Gray Birch, exhibited 

and gave some particulars of an interesting 


second there was no architectural fragments 

whatever.—The next paper was on “ Trotton 
relic of the celebrated Admiral Sir G. B.}Church and its Brasses,” read by Mr. P. M. 
Rodney. The relic consisted of a cocoanut | Johnston. Mr. Johnston explained that Trotton 
shell, mounted in silver and with silver foot, | was one of the most remote of Sussex villages, 
which, according to the Hall-mark, is dated | being on the Hampshire borders, and having 
1781, whereas the cup itself, most elaborately | a population of 250. The church now standing 
carved with representations of ships of | was probably erected by Mary de Camoys, the 
war, fortresses, &c., is dated 1782, and ap-| elder, who died in 1310, and whose brass was 
parently commemorates the defeat of the 
French and Spanish fleets near Marti- 


in the floor of the nave. Another brass, which 
was hardly inferior in interest, was that de- 

nique, when Rodney in the Formidable broke 

through the French line, engaged the 


scribing Baron de Camoys and his wife 
Elizabeth, widow of Harry Hotspur, mentioned 

Ville de Paris, the Comte de Grasse’'s flagship, | by Shakespeare as ‘Gentle Kate,” and her 

and compelled her to strike on April 13, 1782. 

It is probable that the cup was at first only the 


son.—Mr. Garraway Rice gave some notes 
relating to iron foundries and ironwork from 

plain shell, but mounted in silver as described, 

and that it was carved afterwards by some 


Sussex wills proved in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury from 1383 to 1558 and from 

officer or sailor who had taken part in the |1049 to17oI1. The information gleaned related 

action mentioned, and so dated 1782. In the 

discussion which followed, Mr. Gould, Mr. 


to personal history, buildings, furniture, 
wearing apparel, jewellery, tombs, eccle- 
Compton, Mr. Rayson, and Major Frere took 
part, the latter remarking that he possessed 


siastical vestments, &c. An extract, dated 
1504, related to a ton of iron of the value of 
some war medals referring to that particular | 6 
campaign. 


66s. 8d.—The last paper was on “Ancient 
SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — The 


Cultivation,” and was read by Mr. Reginald 
Blaker.—Sussex Weekly News, 

annual general meeting of the Sussex Archzeo- E a a 

logical Society was held on the 19th instin the} THE STRAND IMPROVEMENT.—Mr. R. Clutton 
lecture hall of the Lewes Town Hall, the Rev. |sat as arbitrator at the Surveyors’ Institution on 
Canon Cooper presiding. In moving the| Monday last week upon a claim by Messrs. Mitchell 
adoption of the report, the chairman expressed | & Co., sanitary engineers, against the London 
regret at the absence of the secretary, Mr. | County Council for 34,500/. compensation for the 
Michell Whitley, and then alluded to the recent 

excavations at Lewes Priory, which, he said, 


the Norman period, belonging to the main 
building of the Priory, and dating from about 
the first quarter of the twelfth century. It was 
remarkable for the massive nature of the whole 
place. So far as his experience went, they had 
not the like in this country ; and so far 
as foreign monasteries were concerned, he did 
not remember sceing anything like it abroad. 
There were extraordinary evidences of its 
destruction. The method which had been 
employed in demolishing it had been to 
support the walls with posts, then dig trenches, 
and afterwards burn the posts, which gave 
way under the walls. The walls had been 
overthrown at all angles. He had no doubt in 
his mind that the building was the first 


tion of the drawings in the office, members 
wandered more or less at will over the entire 
buildi . © 

The cathedral has been described and illus- 
trated in these columns, so that it is, perhaps, 
best to give a somewhat impressionist descrip- 
tion rather than a detailed account. Criticism 
is almost beside the mark ; and, moreover, the 
thought was ever present that the force and 
brain which have called the building into 
being are no longer ; and therefore, no matter 
what arrangements Mr. Bentley may have 
made for the completion of his work, the 
master guiding hand has gone, and the ulti- 
mate result may in some ways be other than 
he would have had it. Mr. Bentley was such 
an absolute master of detail that his loss is 
probably far more than appears at first sight, 
and though the building is in a measure com- 
pleted and some scheme of internal decoration 
. actually settled, it cannot but lose by his 
untimely death. 

This being granted, it is, perhaps, allowable 
to take the building as we found it on this 
occasion, and to attempt in some small measure 
to record its effect upon the mind rather than 
to describe in detail its great architectural 
features. 

The exterior is practically complete, with 
the exception that some 30 ft. of the campanile 
still remains to be finished. Speaking still 
from the impressionist point of view, one must 
confess to a slight feeling of disappointment in 
the exterior taken as a mass. It does not seem 
to have that compelling power of arresting the 
attention which takes hold of you directly 
you pass in by the great north door. There, 
you are brought up instantly. The great 
gaunt brick piers and arches, with the broad 
wealth of soffit, the flat saucer domes with the 
suggestion of atmosphere already hanging 
to them, the vast scale and mass, produce 
at once that effect no doubt intended, the 
feeling almost of being crushed beneath the 
all powerful influences of the great Church. 
Outside, this effect does not seem to be pro- 
duced, and though, wherever you turn, you find 
ample evidence of the architect’s care and 
thought in the beauty of the detail, arrange- 
ment of masses, texture of the materials, and 
in the play of light and shade, there would 
seem to be a something missing of the stupen- 
dous impression produced by the interior. The 
north entrance façade has had to be designed 
in receding planes on account of ancient 
lights opposite, and this perhaps somewhat 
detracts from the effect which might have 
been produced had it risen up sheer in one 
mighty front. 

It was, too, with rather a shock that we 
learnt that the campanile, which will be some 
284 ft. in height, is almost entirely built for 
effect. It will only have one bell, and the 
rooms in it will probably not be required for 
any useful purpose. 

The present bald frankness of the interior 
with its scale forced upon the observer by the 
plain brickwork, and the fine contrast of the 
small balconies high up in the nave walls, will 
give place to a casing of marble up to a height 
of 37 ít., and mosaic above to walls and domes 
as funds permit. Thus the entire character of 
the interior will change. 

In place of the grand massiveness and 
strength now so apparent, will come richness 
and colour and a greater feeling of mystery, 
perhaps, but also probably some loss of force, 
some loss of that feeling of personal littleness 
so marked in the building as it stands to-day in 
its naked and incomplete outlines. 

One of the western side chapels is now being 
decorated in marble and mosaic, and this, we 
understand, entirely from Mr. Bentley’s own 
designs. The beauty of the detail and selection 
of colours is as one would expect from such a 
master. It was understood that Mr. Bentley 
was not intended by the authorities to design 
all the decoration, though we believe he has to 
a certain extent been consulted ; but if he was 
not absolute arbiter, it would seem there must 


demolition of their premises in Drury-lane, Wych- 

street, and Denham-yard, acquired by the Council 
had been undertaken with the most earnest A E ae Ls ore Rage fea aa popu 
: Ir. Balfour voe, K.C., r. Morton 
industry. The expense of the work had been appeared for the claimants; and Sir E. Clarke, 
very considerable, and the Society's funds | K.C., and Mr. Boyle, K.C., represented the Council. 
were not quite equal to it. There had been a | Expert evidence was given, and Sir E. Clarke stated 
great point in their history that year in the | that they had settled the amount for fixtures, fixed 
opening of the exhibition of Sussex iron in | plant, and removal of loose plant for 1,000}. The 
Lewes Castle, and for which they owed their | arbitrator reserved his award. 
thanks to Mr. Dawson.—Canon Cooper said he | _PODMORE’s WINDOW-FASTENER.—A specimen of 
had a letter from Mr. Dawson, in which that | this window-fastener has been sent to us by Messrs. 
gentleman suggested that the Society should | Colledge e mae aa P It is a 
hold an exhibition illustrative of the ancient nage ene rail ob ihe Gu aaa, and carries 
a a raaas oe aah a A Pee o ha through its end a screw which screws down into a 
the Hon. Curator) in the lower room of the 
Barbican Gate-House, Lewes Castle, where 
there are already some valuable specimens of 


countersunk hole in the brass fitting of the rail of 
inner sash ; the hole having a conical section, the 
Sussex pottery.— The report and balance- 


screw working into it draws the sashes together, 
There is no dependence on springs, and nothing to 
get out of order. 
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rr had oe : this 
The ground floor plan, which is appended, | which form two of our lithographic plates 
Zllustrations. shows the general principle of arrangement | week—together with the sketch in the cloisters 
--—— followed. 
; T tive view was exhibited at the;—are from a number of sketches iñ 
BLACKBURN POLICE COURTS: COM-},, ‘he perspec E 
PETITION DESIGN. Royal Academy last year. made by Mr. too well 


Sansovino's building at Venice is 
but the sketch shows 
BIS og des ge by Mars Woothowy:/ red commen pecs 
one of the six sutm tted in the fina È £ Most of the published illustrations pane ; 


e i x a š . : By 
iti for the proposed new Puaç .__ THE two sketches of part of the library at St- building from a front view aga 
C a “Blackburn, oon i . Mark’s, and of a staircase in a palace at Genoa portion of it in rather sharp perspective, M: 
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Raine has been | onvey a good idea | so it will be seen that its scale is small, which 
Sab eee) convey a & The walls are adorned 


of the amount of relief of the sculpture in the 

spandrels, and the sketch in general is a very 

good and effective one. 

en regard to the other two sketches Mr. Raine 
ites :-— 


“The name of the palace at Genoa in which this 
staircase occurs I was unable to find out, but it is a 
very good example of a distinctly Genoese type. 
The stair runs across the end of an entrance hall 
36 ft. long by 25 ft. wide. The first three steps are 
about 12 ft. wide, but the general width of staircase 
is only 8 ft. The risers are 7} in. 


The Cloisters of the Church of San Matteo, 
oa, are certainly the most interesting part of 
the church. Their date is 1310. The shaits of the 
columns are of a dark-coloured marble, while the 
whole of the vaulting is whitewashed. The height 


from floor to apex of arches is only ro ft. 6 in., and 


the space between each double column is only 4 ft., 


rather enhances its beauty. 
with many beautiful tablets to the memory of great 


Genoese families.” 


ST. PETER'S CHURCH, CRICKLEWOOD. 


Tus church is built with Bargate (Surrey) 
stone, the quoins hammer dressed with square 
stone in stretching courses at intervals bedded 
on three courses of red plain tiles flush with the 
face of the walling, which is built in random 
work. Bath stone from the Monk’s Park 
quarry was used for the wrought stonework. 
The roofs are covered with Broseley tiles. 
Internally, Corsham Down stone was used for 
the arcades, and dressed stonework, and the 
walls are lined with red heather bricks and 
malms. The timbering of the roofs is left as 


from the saw. 


Messrs. Goddard & Sons, of Farnham, were 
the builders. The architect is Mr. Thomas 
Henry Watson. 

The drawing was hung 
Academy, 


in last year’s 


CHURCHYARD CROSS, LEASINGHAM. 


THIs exceedingly .pleasing design for a 
churchyard cross, by Mr. A. H. Skipworth, 
is reproduced from a pencil drawing exhibited 
at last year’s Academy. 

Though the design has something of the 
character and feeling of medizeval work, yet 
it will be seen that it is no mere reprod 
of medizeval detail, as is so often the case with 
modern work of this kind ; it is the spirit of 
medizval work, with a C treatment. 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 


EARLY RENAISSANCE BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND. 


February and March, was delivered on Thurs- 


Gotch, F.S.A., on “ Early Renaissance Build- 


ings in England.” 


architecture, in common with all other things 
which came under the observation of mankind, 
No sooner had 
a set of forms become established and been 
carried towards perfection than they were 
supplanted by another set, which in their turn 
lingered long enough to imprint their character 
on the period, and then gave way to yet others. 
In England this process of evolution continued 
uninterrupted during the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies—from the time when they might first be 
said to have possessed a national architecture— 
down to the end of the fifteenth century. Each 
successive fashion was suggested by something 
which went before, but at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when Henry VIII. came to 
the throne, the conditions underwent an altera- 
tion and certain forms and features crept in 


showed a tendency to change. 


which had their origin, not in the severe grey 


climate of England, but in the luxurious and 
In other words English 
architecture felt the touch of the Renaissance, 
and it was the earliest effects of this new 
influence to which he desired to draw their 
attention and to show how these foreign forms 
were at first received. They knew in course 


sunny air of Italy. 


of time they established themselves further, 


but in the beginning their foothold was some- 


what precarious; they effected a lodgment 
here and there, but not over the whole 
country ; in this feature and in that feature, 
but not over the whole structure. The struggle 
went on during the whole of the sixteenth 
century and into the seventeenth century, until 
at length, under the leadership of Inigo Jones, 
the invaders finally triumphed. It might be 
asked what was the Renaissance in relation to 
English architecture, and to answer that 
question a few elementary facts had to be 
stated. In Europe there had been two 
main styles of architecture — the Classic 
and the Gothic; Greece and Italy being the 
home of the former, and the western countries 
of Europe the home of the latter. Classic 
architecture was, of course, the earliest, and 
dissimilar as the two were, Gothic was in a 
manner derived from it. The fact of chief im- 
portance was that by the end of the fifteenth 
century all conscious connexion had long 
ceased, and the workers on Gothic architecture 
had no notion that there was any other way 
than their own of dealing with a building and 
of embellishing it with ornamentation. The 
Gothic style had become quite independent of 
the Classic, and was, .in many respects, its 
antithesis. The influence of the Renaissance 


St. Peter’s Church, Cricklewood. Plan. 


[See preceding page. 


looking work done in -England which was 
but which was 
undoubtedly done by English craftsmen. 

THE concluding lecture of the series of six] Henry VII. chapel in Westminster Abbey 
given at the Carpenters’ Hall, E.C., during | was entirely Gothic in its character, but in. the 
tomb was to be found the first appearance of 
day evening in last week by Mr. J. Alfred | the Italian spirit in England. Mr. Gotch pro- 
ceeded to give on the screen illustrations of 
The lecturer said that| Classic and Gothic architecture, and afterwards 
showed a number of tombs, sections of build- 
ings, &c., designed and executed between 1500 
and 1550, his object being to illustrate how, 
although the general conception of the build- 
ing was Gothic, yet here and there traces of 
the Italian spirit crept in, which as years went 
In the tomb 
of Henry VII., for instance, the base was orna- 
mented in thoroughly Italian fashion, and 
there were pilasters with vases and foliage 
which marked Italian work ; the two Cupids 
were obviously Italian, and the patron saints in 
It was not at all 
improbable, however, that English assistance 
In the tomb of 
Thomas Lane, in Stamford Church ; the tomb 
of Sir G. Verney, in Bakewell Church; 
Christchurch, 
seats 
tomb of 
Lord St. John in Basing Church were to be 
found traces of Italian style, although the 
general lines were Gothic, and it was probably 
true that in all the execution was by English 
There was distinct evidence of this 
in the panelling at Magdalene College, Oxford, 


attributed to foreigners, 


on got more and more developed. 


the panels were live figures. 
was obtained for the heraldry. 
the Salisbury Chantry of 


Hants (dated 1529); in the choir 
of Christchurch; and in the 


workmen. 


dated 1541, for the names of the workmen were 


preserved, and they knew that Henry Bolton 
and one Frost were the two principal joiners 
employed, and did the whole of the carving. 
Bolton did some of his badly, for it is recorded 
that Frost “spent 5 days in cleaning and 


putting the last touches on the cresting which 


Henry Bolton had unskilfully and coarsely 
It is also recorded that 
Bolton was paid 8d. a day and Frost 7d. On 
the chimney piece of Deene Hall, Northampton- 


panelled and carved.” 


shire, and the panelling of Haddon Hall (dated 
1545) there were traces of Italian work, 


although the general treatment was Gothic. 


The screen of King’s College, Cambridge, was, 
however, one of the finest examples of Italian 
work to be found not only in England but on 
the Continent. The date was 1532-6, and the 


exquisite modelling and execution pointed to 


Italian workmen. Proceeding to deal with 
houses, Mr. Gotch pointed out several speeimens 
of Italian work in Hampton Court Palace erected 
1514-15, particularly the ceiling in Wolsey’s 
closet. At Layer Marney, Essex, which 
appeared at first sight thoroughly Gothic, there 
were some curious mixtures of Italian and 
Gothic work in the towers. At Sutton Place, 
Guildford (1523-25), right in the Gothic mould- 
ing was some Italian decoration, and at Lay- 
cock Abbey, Wilts, the seat of Sir Wm. 


craftsmen, who must have caught the foreign 
trick from Italians or Frenchmen, or sometimes 
Dutchmen, who came to our shores partl 
express invitation and partly in order to 
the tyranny of circumstances in their own 
native lands, 

—_—_—— mm am nnna n 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
THE INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AGAINST Figg. 


A MEETING of the Surveyors’ Institution was 
held at No. 12. Great George-street, West. 
minster, on Monday evening, when the discus. 
sion on Mr. C. H. Bedell’s paper, “The 
Insurance of Buildings against Fire,” was 
resumed. Mr. A. Vernon, Vice-President, wa 
in the chair. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews said there was a 
very large increase in hazardous insurance 
owing to the erection in recent years o 
so many warehouses and factories. The 
smaller buildings, more especially, were now 
built of exceedingly light material, and if 
a fire occurred in one of them it wa 
almost impossible to stop it. Then in large 
buildings a very great enemy to fire insur- 
ance, but great friend to commerce, was 
the use of steel and iron, and also large 
window openings with their corresponding 
amount of glass. These were very serious 
things to contend with, and it was not wonder. 
ful that insurance offices looked seriously upon 
buildings constructed in that way. Iron and 
steel, however, had come to stay, and the 
difficulty must be faced. Another element of 
risk was the fact that whereas in former 
towns there was a yard attaching to 
large buildings, and therefore isolation, now, 
in cities and towns, buildings backed upon one 
another. He contended that it was the duty 
of the companies to send surveyors to inspect 
all buildings offered for insurance, in order to 
see that the description given was correct. 
They could also say what contingencies 
might arise in connexion with adjoining 
buildings in reinstatement after a fire. This 
would not only be an advantage to the com- 
panies, but to the insured as well, because an 
expert, when looking over their premises, 
would be able to call attention to many defects, 
As an expert, he would be able to point out a 
weakness which might be easily overcome, 
and would result in a great reduction in the 
rate of insurance. He would go forther, and 
say that the companies should have a fresh 
survey made every five years, not only because 
buildings might be altered, but because 
building requirements might vary, especially 
since the passing of the London Building Act, 
1894. The attention of the insurer would also 
be called to the impossibility of restoring the 
building as it was originally constructed. It 
was also very desirable that before a building 
was erected the plans should be submitted to 
the surveyor of an insurance company to see 
what suggestions he had to make. Formerly 
it was absolutely impossible to get a reduced 
rate of insurance. Things, he was glad to say, 
were now somewhat altered, but there was 
still great difficulty, notwithstanding the desire 
to make buildings as far as possible fire resist- 
ing, to get a proportionate reduction in the rate. 
The public should know that the surveyors to 
the insurance companies were prepared to 
make suggestions that might be advantageous 
in this respect. There were many Ways n 
which the possibility of the spread of fire 
might be reduced by the use of fire resisting 
material, This was a very important matter, 
because, now that fire stations were near and 
hydrants many, a fire could be stopped ina very 
short time and great expense saved. In the 
reconstruction of the buildings after the Jewry- 
street fire a great deal was done to reduce the 
risk of the spread of a conflagration in the 
future. The buildings were not all 
resisting, but a great many of them were very 
nearly, and others were constructed in a way 
which would prevent the spread of fire to the 
extent which had occurred. Unfortunately, 
however, the holders of the property had to 
pay an extra high premium because of the 
hazardous area. With reference to the 
builder’s plant and material he must insure 


himself and take it into account in his own 
contract, and generally speaking the insurance 
companies should only be asked to ys 
premises in the same condition as they foun 
them at the time of the fre. _ , 
Mr. Wheeler, K.C., dealt with the gua 
of settlement of claims. He contended that! 
was time the conditions of policies should be 


had dominated Italian work long before it|Sherrington in 1540, there were some tiles 
found its way across the sea to England, and | with distinct evidence of Italian work. In 
it was Henry VIII. who first introduced it when | conclusion, the lecturer said the examples he 
he caused the splendid tomb of Henry VII. in | had given showed how fitful the new fashion 
Westminster Abbey to be built. Torrigiano| was in its appearance, and the other point 
was employed by Henry VIII. on the tomb, | which they tended to bring out was that in 
and he was followed by afew more Italians. | spite of the Italian character of the detail, 
There was, however, a good deal of Italian-'much of the work was executed by English 
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reconsidered and recast, and said that, in his 
judgment, the insurance otfices would do well 
to adopt arbitration such as was set forth in the 
Arbitration Act. 

Mr. Lovegrove said that the amount of the 
policies should be reviewed from time to time, 
owing to the increased cost of building mate- 
rial and labour. In many instances the 
amounts fixed by surveyors to estates were 
often far short of the actual value of the 
property. 

Mr. Woodward said that, generally speak- 
ing, the insurance companies should pay the 
full amount of the policies. He agreed that 
fresh conditions should be discussed. 

Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke said that where an 
owner was prepared to bring his building up to 
the very best requirements, covering all steel and 
iron with plaster, &c., and using fire-resisting 
materials, a much greater reduction in the pre- 
miums should be made. They must all agree 
that when buildings were constructed in this 
way the probability of a serious fire was very 
greatly minimised. They did not now think of 
putting up matchlining, canvas, and plaster 
partitions, with a hollow place inside in which 

as and flames could accumulate, and be ex- 
tremely difficult to get at. In days when 
owners were prepared to gothe whole distance 
to protect their buildings from fire the risks 
were greatly reduced. Agents of insurance 
companies were always ready to inspect plans 
of proposed buildings, and give valuable aid by 
their suggestions. He considered that the com- 
panies should have more surveyors on their 
staff to inspect the risks which they took. 

Mr. Shirley said, in his opinion, also, the 
conditions of policies should be very much 
amended, if not done away with entirely. 

Mr. Howard argued that in the case of 
cottages and farm buildings in the country 
where the value had gone down and the cost 
ot building increased, the insurance companies 
could not be expected to reinstate the property 
exactly as before. 

The Chairman said the discussion disclosed 
the fact that there were many surprises in the 
relations between the insured and insurer. 
Nine-tenths of the persons who had insured 
were not fully protected against loss. He 
thought that faults were on both sides. The 
present position was very unsatisfactory, 
and the rates of insurance were intolerantly 
and grotesquely unequal. The present con- 
dition of things did not give to the insurer 
what he clearly expected and was entitled to 
expect, namely, full indemnity to the amount 
of the face value of the policy. 

Mr. Bedells, in replying to the discussion, 
said that in regard to the insurance of buildings 
in course of erection, the policy taken out by 
the contractor in the joint names of the builder 
and owner should not include builder’s plant 
and unfixed material, because one of the 
fundamental principles of fire insurance was 
that where two persons were jointly con- 
cerned in a policy, it must cover nothing but 
property in which both persons were interested. 
The reason was apparent in the case of a 
dispute, and the builder being found to have 
acted dishonestly, the owner’s insurance was 
lost as well as the builder's. He strongly 
favoured the periodical revisions of policies 
and surveys of the property. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded 
the proceedings. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, SOUTH SHIELDS.— 
A special meeting of the South Shields Town 
Council was held recently for the purpose of 
considering a report from the Municipal 
Buildings Special Committee in regard to 
further plans which have been prepared by the 
six architects selected tocompete. The original 
designs were based upona limited cost of 25,000/. 
which sum was subsequently considered inade- 
quate for a pile of buildings in Ogle-terrace. It 
was, therefore, decided to ask the six competi- 
tors to send ir new designs based upon an 
expenditure of 35,000/. The committee report 
that these designs were submitted to the 
adjudication of Mr. Belcher on February 19, 
and his report was read on the Sth inst. He 
states that the six sets of revised designs have 
all been carefully worked out in compliance 
with the conditions, and fully justify the selec- 
tion made for the second competition. He had 
no hesitation in placing first the design marked 
No. 2. It was an admirably-arranged plan, 
and the several departments were conve- 


niently placed. The cost of this design, taken 
throughout at Is. 2d. per foot, has been placed 
by the author at 35,o00/., but on the cubic 
capacity furnished by the Borough Surveyor, 
it amounts actually to 31,875/. net, this cost 
being considerably less than any of the other 
hve works, none of which could be executed 
for the sum stipulated. The committee decided 
to adopt Mr. Belcher’s selection, and the 
envelope containing the name of the author of 
design No. 2 was opened, the architect being 
Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, A.R.I.B.A., London. Mr. 
Fetch won the award in the first competition. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
On the 15th inst. this Institution held its 
annual conversazione at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, the guests being received by the 
President, Sir John Jackson and Lady Jackson, 
and by the Chairman, Mr. Percival] Marshall 
and Mrs. Marshall. Prominent in the exhibi- 
tion of models, &c., were some fine examples 
of the work of members of the Society of 
Model Engineers; a steam and an electric 
track were erected and model locomotives run 
upon them. Amongst other features of interest 
were the Stroh violin shown by its inven‘or, 
Mr. Charles Stroh, and the Pianotist ; and in 
the lantern-room a lecturette, entitled “ Engi- 
neering in Miniature,” was given by the 
Chairman. Sic Charles Hartley, Mr. J. T. 
Wood, Messrs. Thornycroft, Messrs. Yarrow, 
the Great Eastern Railway Co, Mr. G. 
Cussons, Mr. J. B. Thorp, the Power Gas 
Corporation, Messrs. David Joy & Son, 
the Parsons Marine Turbine Co., Messrs. 
Lobnitz & Co., Professor Dalby, the Empire 
Roller Bearing Co. and the Hulburd Engineer- 
ing Co. were amongst those who contributed 
to the exhibition of models, &c.—On the 22nd 
inst. a visit was paid by the members 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, to inspect the collection of 
naval, mechanical, and scientific models, &c. 
Mr. W. J. Last conducted the party round, and 
pointed out the features of special interest. To 
some old Maudslay’s men the sight of the 
beautiful models which used to be on view in 
the board room at Lambeth proved particularly 
attractive, and gratification was expressed that 
they were thus preserved as a complete collec- 
tion. Mr. Last showed the members the work- 
shop for the making and repair of models and 
plant for compressed air by means of which, 
at a pressure of 5 lbs. to the square inch, some 
of the models are actuated. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF WATERWORKS 
ENGINEERS. — The seventh annual general 
meeting of this Association will be held at 
Leicester on July 22, 23, 24, and 25 under the 
presidency of Mr. Frederick Grittith, M. Inst. 
C.E., Corporation Water Engineer. 
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ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY: 


A GENERAL meeting of members of this 
Society was held in the rooms of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit- 
street, W., on Monday, to confirm the altera- 
tion in the by-laws adopted at the annual 
general meeting held on March 12. 

The Resolutions, as follows, were con- 
firmed :— 


1. That By-law No. 55 shall be amended to read 
as follows: ‘All legacies and all donations shall 
(unless otherwise directed by the donors) be laid out 
or invested under the direction of the Council, in or 
upon government or other securities or investments 
in which a trustee may invest under the powers of 
the Trustee Act, 1892, or under any subsequent Act 
or Acts for the amendment of the same, or in or 
upon any security or investment for the time being 
permitted by the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice, or any authority constituted in 
lieu thereof.” 

2. That the first word in By-law No. 65 shall be 
altered from “six” to “ten.” 

3. That in By-law No. 41 the words “in the 
second week” shall be substituted for “on the 
second Wednesday.” 
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HOME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION.— 
The eighteenth annual exhibition f work done in 
the classes of the Home Arts and Industries Asso- 
ciation will be held from May 29 to June 2 in the 
Gallery of the Royal Albert Hall. The exhibition 
will include specimens of homespuns and linens, 
modelling in terra-cotta, metal repousse, wood- 
carving, inlay, stencils, lace, knitting, baskets, rugs, 
and toys, and of other arts and industries. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, the Chairman, 
Mr. M‘Dougall, presiding. 

Loans,—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Battersea Borough Council 11,325/. for paving 
works; Hammersmith Borough Council, 
7,295/. for electric light installation ; Poplar 
Borough Council, 2,280/. for paving works ; 
Islington Borough Council, 4,873/. for electric 
light installation ; Westminster City Council, 
26,400]. for alterations to town-hall; and 
Camberwell Board of Guardians, 78,110/. for 
extension of infirmary. 


Housing Schemes. — The Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee recommended :— 


“(a) That the estimate of 56,151}. submitted by 
the Finance Committee in respect of the erection of 
dwellings on the Preston’s-road and Norfolk-street 
sites, Poplar, be approved. 

(b) That so much of the Preston’s-road site as is 
required for the accommodation of the 269 persons 
to be displaced by the carrying into effect of the 
Burford's-court, &c., scheme be appropriated for 
the purposes of Part I. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, under Section 23 of the 
Act. 

(c) That, subject to the consent of the Local 
Government Board, the remainder of the Preston’s- 
road site and the Nurfolk-street site be appropriated 
for the purposes of Part III. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, under Section 57 (3) of 
the Act. ... 

(d) That the offer of the School Board for London 
to pay to the Council a sum of 10 359l., subject to 
the Council taking over the Board’s obligations 
under the Education Board Provisional Order 
(London) Act, 1599, for the rehousing of 1,030 per- 
sons of the working class, and subject to the 
Council indemnifying the Board against any future 
liability which may arise in respect of its obligations 
under the said Act as to rchousing the said number 
of persons, be accepted. .. .” 


The total accommodation to be provided on 
the Preston’s-road site as proposed will consist 
of five-story balcony dwellings containing 250 
tenements of two and three rooms, On the 
Norfolk-street site it is proposed to build four- 
teen cottages, each of three rooms. 

After considerable discussion the recom- 
mendati>ns were carried. 

The same committee recommended, and it 
was agreed, after discussion— 


“That the estimate of 30,0001. submitted by the 
Finance Committee in respect of the acquisition of 
land at Old Oak Common4ane, Hammersmith, be 
approved ; that about so acres of land at Old Oak 
Common-lane be purchased from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners under Part III. of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, at a price of 550i. 
per acre...,.” 


Southampton-row Widentng.—The Improve- 
ments Committee recommended that the esti- 
mate of 165,500/. be approved for the acquisi- 
tion of the freehold and other interests in the 
properties on the west side of Southampton- 
row, between Vernon-place and Bloomsbury- 
place, with a view to the widening of South- 
ampton-row at the part in question to 7o ft. 
The Committee reported as follows :— 


“The present width of the portion of Southamp- 
ton-row in question varies from 4I ft. to 46 ít. 5 in. 
The part of Southampton-row between Bloomsbury- 
place and Russell-square varies in width from 54 ft. 
to O8 ft., and no portion of the thoroughfare north- 
wards as far as St. Pancras Church is less than 
45 ft. 6 in. wide. We are strongly of opinion that a 
width of at least 70 ft. is necessary for the portion 
of Southampton-row in question. The thoroughfare 
extends northwards by way of KRussell-square, 
Woburn-place, Upper Woburn-place, Sey mour-street, 
and Eversholt-street to Hampstead-road at the 
Cobden statue, and accommodates a consider- 
able amount of general through traftic. It 
will be noticed that the width ot Southampton- 
row south of Theobalds-road is to be soft. This 
portion of Southampton-row Carries a great deal of 
traffic going to and trom Theobalds-road, and there- 
fore needs a greater width than the portion of 
Southampton-row to the north of Theobalds-road. 
Southampton-ruw, besides accommodating general 
through trattic from the north of London, forms 
the principal outlet for the traffic southwards from 
Euston, St. Pancras, and King’s Cross railway 
stations. The traffic along the thoroughfare has 
considerably increased since the removal by the 
Council of the gates and bars in Woburn-place and 
elsewhere. There can be no doubt that, upon the 
completion of the Holborn to Strand improvement, 
there will be a great increase in the traffic in 
Southampton-row. The lessees of some of the 
property affected by the proposed improvement are 
endeavouring to make arrangements for re-building, 
and it is to be expected that the approaching com- 
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pletion of the Holborn to Strand improvement will 
stimulate the lessees to surrender their present 
leases, which in some cases have not many years to 
run, and to obtain grants of new leases in order 
that substantial business premises may be available 
in Southampton-row by the tlme the Holborn to 
Strand improvement is finished It is to avoid this 
develupment of the property that we are submitting 
our present proposal to the Council, and it is hardly 
necessary to state that, if new buildings were 
allowed to be erected, the cost of ultimately carry- 
ing out the improvement would be greatly in- 
creased.” 


The Committee also recommended that the 
estimate of 2,500}. be approved for the acquisi- 
tion of the strips of land required for widening 
Southampton-row to 70 ft., at Nos. 67, 69, and 
71, and at Nos. 83, 85, and 87. 

Both recommendations were carried after 
discussion. 

Strand Widening. ~— The same Committee 
recommended that a contribution be made of 
five-sixths of the net cost of the widening of 
the Strand to 80 ft. at Nos. 91, 92, and 93 pro- 
posed to be undertaken by the Council of the 
City of Westminster, such contribution not to 
exceed 20,000}. The Committee reported as 
follows :—If the improvement now suggested 
be undertaken, together with those already 
sanctioned by the Council, a continuous width 
of 80 ft. will be secured for the Strand for a 
length of about 480 ft., namely, from No. 75 to 
No. 105, Strand—that is from a point a little to 
the east of Adam-street, almost as far as Terry's 
Theatre. 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

Fire Station, Clapham.—It was agreed, on 
the recommendation of the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee, to erect a new fire station at Clapham, 
at a cost of 13,250/., and to execute the work 
without the intervention of a contractor. 

The Architect's Depariment.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Establishment Committee, Mr. 
C. A. Sharp was appointed chief assistant in 
the general constructional branch of the Archi- 
tect’s Department. 

Fires in Premises consisting partly of Pro- 
jecting Shops.—The Fire Brigade Committee 
reported as follows :— 


“With regard to the fatal fire in Wandsworth- 
road it may be stated that the outbreak uccurred in 
one of three shops on the south side of that thorough- 
face, at the junction of Priory-road. Apparently the 
premises were originally three separate houses of 
three stories, and projecting one-story shops were 
subsequently erected in the gardensin front, between 
the houses and the pavement. At the time of the 
fire there were means of communication, by doors 
and windows, between each of the three shops and 
also with the houses; some of the doors and 
windows, however, being blocked up by light 
wooden partitions. The only means of getting into 
the yard at the back of the building was through 
the side of the house and basement on the Priory- 
road side, A fire alarm is fixed outside the pre- 
mises, but some thirteen minutes elapsed between 
the discovery of the fire and the giving of the call. 
During the last ten days two fires of a serious 
nature have occurred in the same neighbourhood in 
shops built over the forecourts of houses in the 
manner described, and, although fortunately no loss 
of life occurred, the premises were in both instances 
severely damaged. Both these fires happened 
before the occupants had retired to rest. The risks 
of loss of life arising from fire in premises con- 
structed as described are, in our opinion, so great 
that we think it essential in the interests of the 
public that it should be a condition in all cases in 
which shops are built on the forecourts of houses in 
the manner referred to, that adequate means of 
escape should be provided for the occupants of such 

emises. We have communicated this opinion to 
the Building Act Committee, and have asked that 
Committee to consider the desirableness of recom- 
mending the Council to seek statutory authority to 
enable effect to be given to the suggestion. 


New Street, Holborn to Strand.—The Building 
Act Committee have had under consideration 
the naming of the new Holborn-Strand street, 
and the crescent into which it will open. They 
agree with the Improvements Committee that 
the streets should have two distinct names. 
Several names have been submitted to them. 
“Council Broadway” was one suggestion. 
Another was that the millenary of King Alfred 
might be commemorated. It was pointed out 
that the settlement of the Danes here outside 
the City walls, and on a site which included 
the modern parish of St. Clemert Danes, 
and was traversed by the old and narrow 
thoroughfare (now to be abolished) bearing 
the characteristically Danish name of Wych- 

was most probably due to the 
peace arranged by King Alfred with the 
Danes. The names accordingly proposed 
were “King Alfred-street” and “ Danes-cres- 


cent.” Another proposal was to name the 
straight street after Shakespeare. The Im- 
provements Committee of the Council pointed 
out to the Building Act Committee that as the 
actual work of the improvement was begun in 
the year which marked the commencement of 
the reign of the present Sovereign, it would be 
a fitting opportunity for commemorating that 
event by naming the street “ Edward VII.- 
street,” subject to this course meeting with the 
approval of the Sovereign. With this sug. 
gestion the latter Committee found itself 
entirely in agreement, and they recommended 
that, subject to the approval of his Majesty 
being obtained to the proposal, the new main 
street from Holborn to the Strand shall bear 
the name “ Edward VII.-street.” 

It was also suggested to the committee that 
it would be suitable to commemorate the 
Queen by naming the other street “ Alexandra- 
crescent.” To this name, however, they were 
constrained to object, owing to the fact that it 
is already in use in many places in London. 
The Improvements Committee then informed 
the Building Act Committee that in their opinion 
the name “ Danes-crescent”’ would not only 
preserve the historic associations of the locality, 
but at the same time be a compliment to her 
Majesty as a Danish princess. With this 
suggestion the committee could not agree, but 
thought that as the Council had already 
allotted a site in the Strand opposite the 
eastern extremity of the crescent for the 
memorial to Mr. Gladstone, it was more 
appropriate that the name should be “ Glad- 
stone-crescent.” The Building Act Committee 
recommended that the new crescent, which 
will run from Wellington-street to the Law 
Courts, should be named “ Gladstone-cres- 
cent.” 

The consideration of these proposals was 
postponed, and the Council adjourned until 
April 22. . 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage. 


Greenwich.—A one-story shop addition in front of 
No. 43, Old Dover-road, Blackheath (Mr. A. Roberts 
for Mr. G. Hall).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Blocks ef artisans’ dwellings to 
abut upon Page-street, Regency-street, and Vincent- 
street (Messrs. N. S Joseph, Son, & Smithem for 
the Council of the City of Westminster).—Consent. 

Battersea.—That the resolution sanctioning the 
erection of a parcels office, milk depot, and covered 
yard on the northern side of St. John's-hill, Batter- 
sea (Mr. S. Bircham for the London and South 
Western Railway Company), be modified.—Agreed. 


Width of Way. 


City.—An addition to All Hallows Church, 
London-wail, City (Mr. H. S. Newton for the Rev. 
Montague Fowler).—Consent. 


Space at Rear, 


Westminster—A block of artisans’ dwellings on 
the south side of Page-street, Westminster, next 
No. 125 (Messrs. N. S. Joseph, Son, & Smithem for 
the Council of the City of Westminster).—Consent. 


Dwellings for the Working Class, 


Westminster.—Two blocks of intended dwelling- 
houses, to be inhabited by persons of the working 
class, and proposed to be erected, not abutting upon 
a street, on a site contiguous to Page-street, 
Regency-street, and Vincent-street, Westminster 
(Messrs. N. S. Josepb, Son, & Smithem, for the 
Council of the City of Westminster ).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage and 
Projections. 


Poplar.—A one-story store building in the garden 
of the Scandinavian Sailors’ Home, on the south 
side of Garford-street, West India Dock-road 
(Messrs. Niven & Wigglesworth, for Mr. A. Welin). 
—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—An iron and glass covered way 
in front of No. 1, Titchfield-road, Regent s-park, 
with the forecourt fence tetween such covered way 
and St. James's-mews at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of that 
street, and with the covered way (Mr. C Roberts 
for Madam Charles).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—An iron and glass shelter at 
the entrances to the Hackney Empire Palace on the 
west side of Mare-street, Hackney (Mr. F. Matcham 
for the Hackney Empire Palace Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Rotherhithe t—A_ three-story warehouse 
on the south-west side of London-street, 
Rotherhithe (Mr. V. Dunkerley for Messrs. W, & R 
Jacob & Co., Ltd.).— Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction of 
Building. 

Norwood.—A wood and iron urinal and two wate. 
closets on part of the forecourt of the New Park- 
road Schools, Brixton-hill (Mr, T. J. Bailey for the 
School Board for London).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets, 


Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr.F. 
Newman refusing to sanction the formation o 
laying out of new streets for carriage traffic on the 
Streatham Lodge Estate on the north-east side of 
Streatham High-road, Streatham (Mr. C, H. C 
Du Cane).—Agreed. 

Woolwich.—That an order be! issued to Mr. R 
Stewart refusing to sanction the formation o 
laying out a street for e traffic in continu- 
tion of Westmount-road, El Park, Eltham, 
and in connexion therewith the abandonment œ 
the formation of a portion of Westmount-toad at 
sanctioned by the Council (Mr. A. Cameron- 
Corbett, M. P.).—Agreed. 

Kensington, South—That an order be issued to 
Messrs, Rolfe & Matthews refusing to sanction the 
formation or laying out, for foot traffic only, of 
two new streets to lead from <Addison-road to 
Abbotsbury-road, Kensington (Messrs. Jones Broa) 
— Agreed, 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Woolwich.—Additions to the electric light station 
on the east side of White Hart-road, Plumstead 


(Mr. F. Summer for the Council of the Borough of 
Woolwich).—Consent. 
Height of Buildings. 

Hoxton.—A building on a site at the rear of No. 
73, East-road, Islington, to exceed in height the 
width of Vestry-street, and the retention of build- 
ings on the west side of East-road, Islington, 
exceeding in height the width of Vestry-street (Mr. 
G. Blyton for Mr. E. Gates).—Consent. 

*,* The recommendation marked t} ts contrary lo 
the views of the local authority. 


————+- + 
Correspondence, 


BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


SIR,~-Can you inform me whether a builder can 
claim an extension of the time named for comple- 
tion, equal to the stoppages caused by wet weather, 
snow, trost, &c. ? 

I have a contract now being carried out, and the 
completion within a certain agreed time is very 
essential ; but the builder bas sent in a list showing 
that on certain days the men did not work because 
the weather was unfavourable. On many of the 
days named the loss was two hours, on others three 
hours, and some even 80 small as one hour, and for 
all this an equivalent extension of time is demanded. 

To my miad it is frivolous. I could understand 
being asked for an extension for severe frost 
over a period of a week or 80, but to ask for an 
allowance for every time a thunder shower drove 
the men to shelter seems straining the point. 

I have got no means of checking such losses i 
time, but periods of Joss caused by snow and frost 
can estimate and am willing to allow for. 

During the summer months overtime was k 
and that more than balanced loss of time owing 
rain, for in no week did the men make less than the 
full ordinary time. ae 

The contract says nothing about an extension 


time for } used by inclement weather. 
e for loss caused by ra greene 


EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


SIR,—Not having had the pleasure of hearing 
Professor T. Roger Smith give his very in 
lecture on Exeter Cathedral I am not able to jogs 
whether you report him correctly as stating 
only portions of the old Norman dute 
remaining are two low massive towers. Wi 
exception of the two towers the ca belong 
entirely to the decorated or the fourteenth century 
period.” The Norman walls of the nave stil 
cut into and altered at a later date; transiti s 
work of Marshall's time survives; early English? 
also represented, especially in the lower story 
the chapter house ; while its upper stage exem 


the perpendicular style. HARBOTTLE REED. 
Exeter, March 25. "ty 
O a earn pesrrmearess 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH HALL, BYKER, age? 
UMBERLAND.—The foundation-stone of the new a 
for the Presbyterian Church of England, Got 
road, Byker, has just been laid. The preseat o% 
tract comprises hall to seat 500, class-room acco 
modation, and a caretaker’s house. Messrs. 
noch & Bruce, architects, designed the baildis 
and Mr. Alex. Bruce, who was contractor for 
church, is now building the hall. The buildings #* 
in stone, with rock facings, except the back 

of hall and class rooms, which are in brick 
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The. 


The Student's Column. 


PART II.—DRAINAGE. 
CHAPTER 11.—INTERCEPTION. 
B sances it the ‘ar ordinary cir- 


cumstances, if the drains in small 
; systems are properly laid, the sewage 
is removed before decomposition has advanced 
to such a stage as to give rise to unpleasant or 
unhealthy emanations, but decomposition often 
roceeds to a serious extent in sewers, and 
invariably in cesspools, and the foul gases thus 
generated will pass into the drains unless some 
barrier is interposed. This barrier almost 
invariably takes the form of a curved pipe or 
“trap,” which retains sewage in sufficient 
quantity to prevent air passing from the sewer 
or cesspool to the drain. A trap of this kind 
is known as a disconnecting or intercepting 
trap, but confusion will be avoided by adopting 
the latter term, and by confining the former 
to traps placed at the inlets of drains. 
The position of this trap is thus defined in 
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the Model By-laws (No. 63 for Urban Districts 
and No. 16 for Rural Districts) :— 

“Every person who shall erect a new build- 
ing shall provide, within the curtilage thereof, 
in every main drain or other drain of such 
building which may directly communicate 
with any sewer or other means of drainage 
into which such drain may lawfully empty, a 
suitable trap at a point as distant as may be 
practicable from such building, and as near as 
may be practicable to the point at which such 
drain may be connected with such sewer or 
other means of drainage.” 

The words “within the curtilage thereof ” 
have been variously interpreted, but in the 
case of buildings abutting directly on the 
public street the only suitable position for the 
trap is under the footpath. When a garden or 
other open space intervenes between the build- 
ing and the street, the trap may be placed under 
the open space as close to the fence as possible. 
In the new London Drainage By-laws the 
words are omitted, and the trap is more par- 
ticularly described as “a suitable and efficient 
intercepting trap.” Access as to the trap 


illustrations to Student's Column. 
| 
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must also be provided for by “a separate man- 
hole or other separate means of access... . 
for the purpose of cleansing it.” 

Deposits often occur in intercepting traps on 
account of the obstruction they offer to the flow 
of the sewage. Various methods of preventing 
such deposits have been recommended—among 
which may be mentioned—(1) traps of smaller 
diameter than the drains, thus, a 4 in. trap 
would be used to intercept a 6 in. drain ; (2) 
traps with the bores contracted to an oval or 
other shape below the level of the standing 
water ; (3) traps with a drop of 2 in. or 3 in, 
from the inlet to the surface of the standing 
water ; (4) quick gradients in the manhole- 
channels or drains approaching the traps. All 
these methods aim at giving an increased 
scour through the body of the trap, but the 
first has little to recommend it; if a 6 in. 
drain running nearly full is intercepted by 
a 4 in. trap, the latter cannot discharge 
the full volume of sewage until a certain 
pressure has been obtained by the sewage 
being dammed back in the drain or manhole ; 
on the other hand, if the maximum flow is not 
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nearly sufficient to fill a 6-in. pipe, a 4-in. or 
5-in. drain will give better results, The second ` 
method is open to the same objection, but to a 
smaller degree. Traps with a cascade action 
are better ; according to the law of acceleration 
of falling bodies, a drop of 3 in. allows the 
sewage to attain a velocity of 4ft. per second, 
and this is generally sufficient to prevent, 
deposits if the volume of the flow is ample. 
Instead of the direct drop from the inlet to the 
surface of the standing water, a quick curved 
slope is sometimes adopted, as this causes less 
splashing and permits a better scour through 
the trap. In any case the scour is improved 
by a high velocity of flow in the approach 
drain, and if this cannot be obtained, a fall of 
2 in. or 3 in. ought to be given to the manhole- 
channel or pipe. 

Intercepting traps may be divided into two ` 
classes—(I) for use in manholes, 
fixing under pipe-shafts. Simple siphon bends | 
or “running” traps, without eyes for pipe- 
shafts, ought never to be used. Almost in- 
variably, one of the two openings required for 
the ventilation of the drain is placed close to 
the trap, and a pipe-shaft or manhole must be 
provided for the purpose; either of these 
affords facilities for the inspection of the trap, 
but the manhole is, of course, much more 
satisfactory. 

In the case of workmen’s cottages, where 
economy must be carefully studied, the cost of 
a manhole for every house cannot always be 
afforded. Ifa “combined” system of drainage 
is adopted, one or two manholes may suffice 
for a row of houses, and in this case the cost 
per house would not be prohibitive ; other- 
wise, an arrangement like that shown in fig. 40 
best meets the difficulties of the case. From 
the trap Aa pipe-shaft B, which serves as an 
inlet or outlet for air, is carried up to the 
surface, and finished with a grating C at the 
level of the footpath ; that shown in the illus- 
tration is known as Sykes’s and has an iron 
grate with a stoneware dirt-box and junction- 
piece. A cast-iron frame with hinged lid 
is often used, a dirt-box being formed under 
the perforated portion of the lid to prevent dirt 
falling into the trap. Cregeen’s air-inlet is 
shown at D in fig. 40. The central portion of 
the grating is solid, and the dirt drops into the 
annular chamber around the top of the air- 
shaft ; this arrangement allows the trap to be 
inspected and (in some cases) cleared from the 
surface of the ground. 

A more elaborate arrangement, known as 
Winser’s “Villa Detector ” intercepting, 
testing, and flushing trap is shown in fig. 41. 
The trap, A, is of the usual P-shape, 41n. or 
6in. in diameter throughout, or 4in. at the 
inlet and 6in. at the outlet. Above the inlet a 
junction-piece, B, is fitted, having a tapered 
seating to receive the plug. C, when it is 
desired to apply the water test to the approach 
drain. This plug is. made to fit against a 
seating in the cleansing shaft, D, and torms, 
with the air-tight cover E, a double protection 
against the escape of sewer-air through this 
shaft. The inspection shaft, F, is shown to be 
finished with an air-tight cover, G, and a gal- 
yanised-iron pipe, H, 1s carried up from a 
junction-arm to a suitable point and fitted with 
a mica flap air-inlet grating, I. Instead of this 
arrangement a perforated grating, with or 
without dirt-box, can be used at G. A good 
type of trap for usc with a pipe shaft is 
Hellyer’s “Drain Siphon and Sewer Inter- 

” 2 ich combines the cascade 
ceptor ” (fig. 42), whic 
action and contracted waterway. _The drop 
from the inlet to the standing water in the 6-in. 
trap is Oin., the depth of seal 31n., and the bore 
of the trap below the dip 4 in. : 

The “Detector ” trap 1S made in a some- 
what different form for use in manholes, as 
shown in fig. 43. The trap has a cleaning arm, 
A. fitted with a stopper with Stanford joint. 
The plug B can be lowered on to the seating 
of the trap, when it is desired to apply the 


water-test to the approach drain and manhole. 


ir-ti the man- 
r-tight cover C 1s placed over 
pale aa ventilation is provided by the pipe 


-3 trap, it will be observed, has a drop 
Da i iret the inlet to the surface of 
the standing water. In fig. 44 a trap wio 
cascade action is shown, and may be use 
where the levels of the drain and sewer are 
uch as to preclude the use of the cascade type, 
bal suitable flushing apparatus ought to be pro- 
vided in cases of this kind. ane ee 
ones’s patent “Lever Stopper ” (fig. 45) 3 
been specially designed for the clearing a 
of intercepting traps. The frame is made wit 
a flange for fitting into the socket of the arm, 


and (2) for | 


and is made tight with cement. The stoppin 
plate is firmly fixed by means of the lever, to 
one end of which a chain is attached. The 
upper end of the chain is hung on a hook near 
the top of the chamber. If at any time the 
trap is choked and the sewage is dammed up, 
the stopper can be released by pulling the 
chain, and nearly all the sewage will escape 
through the clearing arm into the drain and 
sewer beyond. A man can then descend with- 
out difficulty to clear the trap. 

In large drainage systems it is desirable to 
intercept branch drains from main drains, in 
order to prevent aerial communication and to 
facilitate the separate ventilation of the main 
and of each branch. In hospitals for infec- 
tious diseases the drainage of each block ought 
invariably to be thus intercepted. An ordinary 
intercepting trap (B, fig. 46) without clearing- 
arm is suitable for the purpose. A separate 
inspection chamber for each branch must be 
formed at the side of the manhole on the main 
drain, and a trap must be placed in the wali 
between the main and branch chambers. The 
branch channels ought to deliver over the 
channel in the main chamber, as otherwise 
sewage may pass from the main to the side 
chambers when the main flow is increased by 
the discharges from flushing cisterns, &c. The 
sides of the channels may be raised by means 
of glazed bricks, as shown in the section, or in 
other ways. The main chamber, unless it is 
near the connexion with the sewer, must be 
fitted with an air-tight cover. Each branch 
chamber must be ventilated either by means of 
a perforated cover or a branch-pipe and grating 
after the manner shown in fig. 43. More than 
one drain from the same building may be con- 
nected to the branch chambers if required, as 
shown at D. Drains passing under buildings 
may often be intercepted in this manner with 
advantage, so that foul air from the lower por- 
tion of the drain cannot pass under the build- 
ings. In small chambers, in order to facilitate 
the passage of clearing rods into the drains, 
“chutes” may be fixed ; those shown at C in 
fig. 46 are on the inlet drains and are known as 
“ reverse ” chutes. The ordinary and reverse 
forms can be obtained in stoneware, 
enamelled fireclay, or cast iron. 

The clearing arms of intercepting traps are 
not always designed in such a manner as to 
allow clearing rods to be easily inserted or the 
drain to be inspected. In one patent trap 
the clearing ‘arm is in line with the drain 
below the manhole, and the body of the trap 
is twisted. This arrangement somewhat 
obstructs the flow through the trap, but allows 
the drain to be easily inspected and cleansed. 

All traps ought to have flat bases, so that 
they can be set perfectly level. Otherwise the 
seal of the trap may be partly or wholly lost by 
a Careless or ignorant workman. Traps of 
salt-glazed stoneware are generally used, but 
for the best work white enamelled ware is 
sometimes preferred ; this looks cleaner when 
new, but the enamel of inferior ware is apt to 
crack and peel otf. Cast-iron traps of the same 
general design are made for use in connexion 
with cast-iron drain-pipes. 
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NEW ENGINEERING ROOMS, 
BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC. 


On Saturday evening last week Sir Alexander 
Binnie opened the new rooms which have been 
added to the engineering department of the Batter- 
sea Polytechnic. 

The rooms newly built are the present drawing 
office (55 ft. by 20 ft ) and the engineering lecture- 
room (35 ft. by 25 ft.) om the first floor. The old 
drawing office has been converted into the wood- 
working shop and the old lecture-room into an 
advanced engineering laboratory, and fitted with 
new testing appliances and a centrifugal pump. In 
addition, the rearrangement of the rooms has given 
larger laboratories for electrical engineering and for 
engine testing on the ground floor. An improve- 
ment is etfected by the removal of the drawing 
office from its former position immediately over the 
builer-room, where it was subject to vibration, toa 
quieter part of the building. The architect was Mr. 
E. W. Mountford, who designed the original build- 
ing, and the cost of the rearrangement and altera- 
tions, amounting to about 2,o00/., has been met 
chiefly by grants from the Technical Education 
Board. 

Sir Alexander Binnie said he had been very pleased 
to inspect the engineering laboratories, and what he 
had seen supported his conviction that students of 
the present day were exceedingly fortunate. Look- 
ing at the history of the pioneers of engineeing, he 
was struck by the advance which had been made in 
the preparation of men for their work. They had 


the advantage of valuable knowledge acquired by 
those men by constant study and long experience, 
and the use of apparatus to aid them in researc 
which was then unknown. It was at auch institu. 
tions as this that they were introduced to thos 
forces of Nature which they would afterwards con. 
trol, and under such favourable conditions they 
should exert themselves to discover more abot 
some of those forces than was at present known 
He then declared the rooms open. 

Professor Unwin associated himself with Sr 
Alexander Binnie’s remarks on the splendid oppor- 
tunities afforded students for advancement, and 
compared the testing apparatus provided for their 
use with that of twenty-five years ago, which 
although it served its purpose, was very crude and 
unwieldy. 

Dr. Garnett said he considered that as there were 
so many branches of engineering and so many in- 
stitutions where its principles were taught, it was 
advisable that each institution should take up a 
different branch and make a Special point of it 
He wished the students to understand the im- 
portance of learning not only how, but why, things 
happen under certain conditions, as this knowledge 
would tend to their advancement in their study of 
the subject. 

Sir John Jackson said he was glad to see that we 
began to realise that young engineers must have a 
proper educational trainiog. There were some 
who seemed to think that because we had done 
great things in the past, we could, without undue 
exertion, hold our own in the future, but he did not 
agree with them. He was confident, however, that 
with a proper training we could produce engineers 
as capable as any with whom they had to compete, 
if only students on their part would remember that 
this could only result from steady and constant 
application to work. 

During the evening the various workshops and 
laboratories were opened to visitors, and some in- 
teresting experiments were made with a 10-ton 
testing machine and the hydraulic pumps and other 
apparatus, and in the carpenters’ shop was aa 
exhibit of excellent work by the students in that 
department. 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. W. W. WILLIAMS. — The death has just 
occurred at Clydach of Mr. Wm. Watkin Williams, 
architect, of Swansea. The deceased, who was 
thirty-eight years of age, was at one time a working 
mason, having been apprenticed to Messrs. Walters 
& John, builders, Morriston. He was a student at 
the Swansea Art School, under Mr. F. F. Hosford, 
and about ten years ago he started practice as an 
architect. Since that time he designed the plans for 
several new chapels in the district, and in the 
Swansea Valley. In addition, the deceased prepared 
the plans for many schools, including the Wern 
Schools, Ystalyfera, the Alltwen Schools, and the 
Pontardawe Schools. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


WESLEYAN BUILDINGS, SUNDERLAND.—A new 
Wesleyan church, built in Durham-road, Sunderland, 
was dedicated and opened on the 1th inst. Its 
erection is part of a scheme of circuit reorganisa- 
tion, rendered necessary by the moving in a west- 
ward direction of the members of the old Fawcett- 
street Circuit. This scheme consists of the abandon- 
ment of three old places of worship, and the building 
of three new ones. The total cost of the land and 
buildings will reach something approaching 30,000! 
The church just opened is cruciform in plan, and 
has a tower and spire rising toa height of 100 ft 
There is accommodation for 800 people, and behind 
the church is a large schoolroom, with a gallery 
running round, off which open eight class-rooms 
The buildings, which were designed by Mr. J. 
Jameson Green. of Liverpool. have cost about 
9,0007., and the cost of the site was 0,000). 

METHODIST CHURCH, NEWPORT, I.W.-4A 
new Methodist church has been erected a 
Hunnyhill, Newport, at a cost of 1.000). The 
church, which seats 200 persons, is built of red 
brick, the roof being of pitch pine, slated. There 
are no pews. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. G. W. Ball & Son, of Cowes, and Mr. S. B 
Tomkins was the architect. 

ADDITIONS TO ST. ERTH CHURCH, HAYLE, CORY 
WALL.—The additions to the roof of the south aisle 
of this fifteenth century West Cornish church ate 
now complete. Working from the designs of Mr. 
Sedding, architect, the old oak timber has been 
enriched by the addition of a number of carved 
bosses—something like one hundred of them—al 
of varied design, The eastern end of this aisle bas 
been made into a morning chapel, and there the 
roof has been improved by carved crows’ feet po 
jecting from new bosses, and by carved 3 
enriched panels. These additions have been cartied 
out by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 

LIBRARY, KINNING Park, GLasGow.—4 net 
public library is about to be erected in West Soot 
land-street, Kinning Park. The library is a gift to 
the burgh from Dr. Carnegie, and will be known 3 
“The Carnegie Library.” The principal entrance # 
from West Scotland-street, through a semici 
doorway, having polished granite columas 
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vestibule leads to a large hall, measuring 30 ft. by 
o ft. north and south, and 48 ft. by 11 ft. east and 
west. From this hall access is gained to the 
lending library, 34 ft. by 30 ft., the reference 
library, 18 ft. by 23 ft., the librarian’s room, and a 
book store. On the upper floor there is a ladies’ 
reading-room, 18 ft. by 37 ft., with a cloakroom and 
customary lavatory accommodation. On the next 
floor there is a gentlemen’s reading-room, 45 ft. by 
30 ft., and a boys’ reading-room, 37 ft. by 20 ft, 
and a magazine-room, with cloakroom and lavatory 
accommodation, the latter being panelled and lined 
with mosaic. The walls of the apartments will be 
finished with wood panelling, 6 ft. high, and stained 
and varnished ; while the floors will be laid with 
maple in narrow breadths, the entrance-hall having 
mosaic and encaustic borders. The building 
throughout will be heated on the low-pressure 
system by hot-water pipes and radiators. All the 
apartments will be lighted by electricity. The 
approximate cost of the buildings is 5,000}. The 
architects are Messrs. Bruce & Hay, Glasgow. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THEATRE, BISHOP AUCK- 
LAND.—The Eden Theatre, Bishop Auckland, is to 
be reconstructed from plans by Mr. F. H. Livesay. 
Mr. W. Hudson, builder and contractor, Bishop 
Auckland, is the contractor for the work, and the 
sub-contractors will be as follows :—Masonry, Mr. 
G. H. Bell; painting, Mr. R. Thompson ; plumb- 
ing, Messrs, W. Kilburn, Ltd.; plastering, Mr. 
Kirby ; and slating, Messrs J. and R. Mascall. 
BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—The plans of the 
following buitdings have been passed by the Plans 
Committee of the Town Council :—Alterations and 
additions in connexion with factory on the south 
side of Charles-street, for Mr. R. Gordon, per 
Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects (amended plan) ; 
stable on the north side of St. Peter-street, for Mr. 
ames Lamont, per Mr. David Porter, builder ; 
dwelling-house on the north side of Fonthill-terrace, 
for Mr. A. J. Tulloch, per Messrs. Sutherland & 
Pirie, architects ; two dwelling-houses on the south 
side of Murray-terrace, for Messrs, James Shand and 
William Slater, per Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie, 
architects ; addition to weaving sheds on the east 
side of Berryden-road, for Kilgour & Walker, Ltd., 
per Mr. R G. Wilson, architect ; alterations in con- 
nexion with premises Nos. 335-339, George-street, 
for Mr, Richard Hallglen, per Mr. George H. Jolly, 
architect ; stable at the rear of dwelling-house on 
the north side of Ashgrove-road, for Mr. Thomas 
Kemp ; entrance porches at Westfield Public School, 
for the Aberdeen School Board, per Mr. J. A. O. 
Allan, architect; premises on the west side of 
Union-terrace, for the Scottish Life Assurance Co., 
Ltd., per Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie, architects. 


Music HALL, DUDLEY.—Plans for the erection 
of a new music hall at Dudley have been prepared 
by Mr. Arthur Gammage, architect, and at the 
Police-court on the 109th inst. they were approved 
by the magistrates. It is proposed to erect the 
building on a site in Hall-street. According to the 
plans it will have a frontage to the main thorough- 
fare of 66 ft. with three stories in the centre, 
flanked on each side with two stories having flat 
roofs for the convenience of visitors in summer, 
and ornamental turrets. The main entrances will 
be from Hall-street, and the principal entrance to 
the pit from Dudley’s-row. The exterior of the 
building, which will be rro ft. long, will consist of 
brick, with terra-cotta or stone dressings in the 
front; and seating accommodation will be pro- 
vided for about 2.000 people, The plans have yet 
to be passed by the Town Council. 

LUNATIC ASYLUM, CLARE, IRELAND.—The com- 
mittee of management having decided to enlarge 
the present asylum, which was built thirty-five 
years ago, invited applications from architects for 
the position of architect. Mr. Francis O'Connor, of 
Ennis, was selected to prepare the necessary plans 
and superintend the works. ‘The new buildings 
will accommodate 400 chronic patients who are 
now housed in the ditterent workhouses throughout 
the county. The estimated cost of the proposed 
works is 35,0007. 

THE ARCHERS’ HALL, EbINBURGH.—We learn 
that Dr. Rowand Anderson has recently carried out 
for the Royal Company of Archers of Scotland a 
reconstruction and enlargement of their hall, at 
No. 66, Buccleuch-street, Edinburgh. Of the old 
buildings, which surround a quadrangle about 40 ft. 
square, the walls remain. The interior has been 
remodelled, and the chief alterations comprise its 
division into three floors, witha new grand staircase 
that leads up to the dinner-hall or mess-room, and 
a reception-room, measuring 40 ft. by 20 ft., in one 
side of the building. 

POLICE-COURT, MOUNTAIN ASH.—The new police- 
court attached to the police-station at Mountain 
Ash was used for the first time on the 1gth inst. 
a building is constructed of native stone, with 
Fo stone dressings. The courtroom is 36 ft. long 
py 24 ít. wide, and connected therewith are a room 
or the justices (16 ft. by 14 ft.) and a witnesses’ 
room (13 ft. 6in. by 12 ft. O in.) The whole of the 
woodwork is of varnished pitch-pine The plans 
One Prepared by Mr. T. Lloyd Edwards, the 

ounty Surveyor ; and Mr. Shepton, of Penarth 
sss the contractor. 

YMNASIUM, ABERTILLERY.—A new gymnasium 
isan to the Tillery Workmen's? Instinite 
is 80 K mtd has just been opened. The gymnasium 
-fong by 38 ft. wide. It is a hall capable of 


being used also as a concert-room, with seating 
accommodation for 600 to 7oo persons. It was 
built at a cost of about 2,500/. by Mr. D. J. Davies, 
of Newport, from plans by Mr. F. R. Bates, archi- 
tect, of Newport. 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL, RHONDDA, WALES.—The 
Rhondda Urban Council's New Isolation Hospital 
was opened on the 13th inst. The building is 
situated at the junction of Penrhys -road and 
Hospital-road, Ystrad, Rhondda. The hospital is 
composed of seven blocks of buildings, viz., the 
administrative block, scarlet fever pavilions, typhoid 
pavilions, laundry and disinfecting block, mortuary, 
discharging block, and stable. The whole structure 
is of local stone, surrounded by a wall, and within 
the enclosure is room for extension of the hospital. 
Accommodation is provided for thirty-two patients. 
The cost amounted to 13,385/. The plans were 
prepared by Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, Ton, 
whose plans were selected in competition. 

COTTAGE HOMES, DOWNEND, BRISTOL.—Cottage 
homes for children are about to be erected by the 
Bristol Guardians at Downend. The walls are to 
be of Pennant stone, with brick bands and dressings, 
and the roofs covered with tiles. There will be 
fourteen houses, each for twelve children and a 
matron. The porter’s lodge adjoins the entrance- 
gates, and the convalescent home (with accommo- 
dation ifor thirty-six) is at the end of the private 
road. The hall is in the centre of the group, and 
will be used for school and recreation purposes. 
The architects for the schemeare Messrs. La Trobe 
& Weston, Bristol. 

MUNICIPAL HALL, &C., COLNE, LANCASHIRE.— 
The municipal hail, public library, and technical 
schools erected by the Corporation of Colne at a cost 
of r1o.cool., were opened on the s5th inst. The 
buildings have a main frontage to Albert-road, the 
principal thoroughfare of the town. The public 
hall (which will seat 1,000 persons), and library are 
approached by the elevation to Albert-road, and the 
technical schools occupy the rear portion of the 
building, which was erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, architects, of 
Manchester. 

ADDITIONS TO BIRKENHEAD INSTITUTE.—The 
present additions to this building complete the 
facade to Whetstone-lane. They comprise an 
entrance hall with cloakroom accommodation, &c., 
and classroom 24ft. Gin. by 22ft. on the ground 
floor. The first floor is an extension of the science 
department in the shape of a physical laboratory. 
Attached to this laboratory are a small work- 
shop and dark room for special optical experi- 
ments. The building has been designed and erected 
under the superintendence of Messrs. T. Mellard 
Reade & Son, architects, Liverpool. The contractor 
for the present additions is Mr. Charles Burt, of 


Liverpool. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The subject given this vear to archi- 
tectural competitors for the Prix de Rome is ‘ Une 
Imprimerie Nationale.” The subject (for once) is 
a strictly practical one, as Parliament has actually 
voted the rebuilding of the State printing establish- 
ment. M. Trawinski, well known for his artistic 
and literary works, has been appointed chief 
secretary of the National Museums department 
—tThe curious portal of the ancient Bureau of 
“ Marchandes Lingcres,” which the Committee of 
Vieux Paris has saved from destruction, has been 
rebuilt in the Square des Innocents, near the 
Halles Centrales. The municipality of Sainte 
Savine (Aube) bas opened a competition for 
the construction of a new covered market.—— 
The works are shortly to be commenced for the 
formation of a railway line from Paris (Mont- 
Parnasse) to Chartres, by way of Chevreuse and 
Gallardon.——The Municipality of Bordeaux intend 
to build a bridge across the Garonne, opposite the 
Place Richelieu. A new bridge is also to be built 
at Marseilles between the Quai de la Tourette and 
the opposite boulevard, to torm a more convenient 
transit over the “ Old Port,” which at present has 
to be crossed in boats.——The Corporation of 
Rennes has voted a sum of 300,000 francs for the 
completion of the new Church of St, Aubin. ——The 
jury in the competition opened for the construction 
at Ambert (Puy de Dome) of a new Savings Bank, 
has awarded the tirst premium to M. Chanet, 
architect, of Vichy, who is to carry out the build- 
ing. The preliminary works are shortly to be 
entered upon for the transformation and prolonga- 
tion of the canal of the Ourcq to Crecy-en-Mont, 
and the formation of a new port at la Villette, on the 
site of the old fortifications——The celebrated 
Hotel de Paiva, in the Avenue des Champs Elysces, 
has been sold by auction. There had been some 
talk of making it the Mairie for the VIIIth. Arron- 
dissement, but this idea was abandoned. The 
house, decorated by Baudry, Delaunay, Gustave 
Boulanger, Carpeaux, and Dalou, has been acquired 
by a financial society, which intends to convert it 
into offices, The Municipality of Paris has an- 
nounced that in case of the Government deciding to 
light the Tuileries garden by electricity, the city 
will pay 95,000 francs towards the installation, and 
give an annual subscription of 11,500 francs. 


UNITED STATES.— Thirty-six artists are in the 
important competition for the statue or memorial 


to General Grant, to be erected in Washington. 
Amongst them are several well-known American 
architects. The competition is to be closed on 
April r. All competitors are required to submit 
models, on a scale of xin. to the foot. Six designs 
will first be selected, and, after public exhibition, 
the final selection, carrying with it the execution of 
the work, will be made from amongst these. 
The National Sculpture Society proposes to hold 
two exhibitions this year, one in April and 
the other in October. The April exhibition is to be 
held in New York, and will be devoted to statuettes, 
medals, and small objects generally, whilst the 
October exhibition, which will be held in connexion 
with the New York Florists’ Club in that city, 
will consist of larger works.——— The Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts has received a large collection 
of classical antiquities, including a number of 
Greek terra-cottas and about roo Greek vases, and 
the curators are now arranging them for public 


exhibition. 
n a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—The Iroquois Machine Co. (New York) has just 
been incorporated as a New Yurk company, having 
purchased the plant and business of the Universal 
Machine Co. (Providence), and rented a large 
additional business adjacent. The Vulcanite 
Company (late the Patent Vulcanite Roofing and 
Asphalte Company) have removed their London 
offices from 2, New Union-street, to 118, Cannon- 
street, E.C.——Mr. Robert J. Beale, architect and 
surveyor, has removed his oftices from Broadway 
House, Westminster, to 17, Old Queen-street, 
Westminster. 

SALFORD IMPROVEMENTS.—On the 21st inst., at 
the Salford Town Hail, Mr. F. H. Tulloch, C.E., a 
Local Government Board Inspector, held an inquiry 
as to the sanction of a loan by the Corporation of 
23 5621. for the purposes of depots at Agecroft, 
Carey-street, and Wilburn-street, and also for the 
purpose of erecting refuse destructors at Carey- 
street and Wilburn-street. A description of the 
details of the proposed improvements was given by 
Mr. J. Corbett, Borough Engineer ; Superintendent 
Hamblett, scavenging department; Mr. Sharpe, 
architect, and others. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN’S 
SOCIETY,—On Friday evening, the 21st inst., Mr. 
Jas. McLeod read a paper to this Society entitled 
“ Prevention of Damp in Walls,” Mr. Alex. Davie, 
I.M., occupying the chair. The lecturer, in a 
general manner, made reference to the common 
defects in workmanship which facilitated the pene- 
tration of moisture to the interior of a wall, and 
spoke of the special precautions necessary to pre- 
vent dampness from materially affecting the struc- 
ture. Descriptions of the various preservatives of 
stone and brick were also given, and samples of 
stone, demonstrating the effect of some of these, 
were exhibited.—A visit took place on the Saturday 
afternoon following to the “Stevenson Memorial 
Church,” of which Mr. J. J. Stevenson is architect, 
and which was recently opened. This church is 
a Gothic edifice with Scottish treatment, situated at 
Belmont Bridge, overlooking the River Kelvin (it 
has been illustrated in the Builder) The interior 
shows an ettective use of white pine finishing, which 
is very successful. The party were conducted over 
the building by Mr. George Calvert, clerk of works. 
A sketching party of the Suciety intend visiting 
Birmingham, Worcester, and Lichfield at Easter, 
under the guidance of Mr. Jas. McKkissack. 

ROMAN REMAINS IN GREENWICH PARK.—As the 
result of further excavations carried out by Mr. A. D. 
Webster, Superintendent of Greenwich Park, 
assisted by Mr. Herbert Jones, the floor of one of 
the rooms of a Roman villa, with a considerable 
portion of the tesser:v intact, has been laid bare. A 
number of Roman coins, decorated wall plaster, 
and many pieces of pottery have also been dis- 
covered. Mr. Webster has had the floor left 
uncovered and fenced round in order that the 
public may have an opportunity of viewing these 
remains. 

PROPOSED WIDENING OF LEADENHALL-STREET 
The Corporation are contemplating widening the 
Aldgate end of Leadenhall-street, which at present 
is much too narrow for the increasing traffic. The 
London County Council have been asked to con- 
tribute half the cost. The County Council have 
suggested that the Corporation should do portions 
of the work as opportunity offers when leases fall in 
or when premises are being rebuilt. The Corpora- 
tion at present are not in favour of adopting that 
course. The improvement would cost between 
600,000!. and 700,0001, 

THE GLADSTONE MEMORIAL IN EDINBURGH.— 
A meeting of the local Committee charged with 
the erection of a memorial of the late Mr. Glad- 
stone in Edinburgh was held in the City Chambers 
on the rSth inst., when the site was finally fixed 
upon, The Town Council, in granting a site for the 
memorial, resolved upon the removal of the statue 
of Alexander and Bucephalus to another site. The 
statue in question occupies the centre of the space 
between St. Andrew-square and George-street, and 
it has been arranged to place the Gladstone memo- 
rial on a site much nearer and closely adjoining the 
pavement. A sketch plan of the ground showing the 
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8 to be occupied by the memorial was before 

e Committee, and the Town Clerk was asked to 
instruct the sculptor (Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, 
RSA), now that the site has been determined 
upon, to proceed with the preparation of designs, 
it being understood that, when a design is agreed to, 
a rough model, showing the proportions of the 
memorial, will be put up on the site. It is under- 
stood that in connexion with its erection something 
like 6,0001. may be expended. 

THE PROPOSED POLICE-COURT BUILDINGS AT 
SMETHWICK —On the 18th inst., at a meeting of 
Smethwick Town Council, the Watch Committee re- 
ported that they had considered the competitive 
designs for the proposed new police buildings to be 
erected in Halford-street. Four sets of plans were 
received, and the Committee recommended that the 
plans of Mr. J. P. Osborne, at a cost of 12,6561., be 
accepted. Councillor Forster moved the adoption of 
the report. Alderman Bowden advocated the ac- 
ceptance of the plans of Messrs. Wood & Kendrick 
(9,0001. or r0,000/.). After further discussion, Coun- 
cillor Lloyd moved an amendment that the plans of 
Messrs. Wood & Kendrick be accepted. Councillor 
Lees seconded the amendment, whicb, upon being 
put to the vote, was defeated by 12 votes to 5. 
Councillor Yates then moved that the plans be 
referred back to the committee for further con- 
sideration, and for the services of.a professional 
assessor to be obtained. Councillor Adams 
seconded. Nine members voted for the motion and 
nine against. The mayor gave his casting vote in 
favour of the motion. Councillor Forster said the 
committee would simply bring the plans back to the 
Council again. He maintained that it was unfair 
to the architects, and he was determined to resign 
his position. Two other gentlemen expressed 
similar views. Alderman Bowden said it was a 
serious business, and he hoped the members would 
not carry out their intention. The matter then 
dropped. 

STOCKWELL TRAINING COLLEGE. — The British 
and Foreign School Society have appointed Mr. J. 
Osborne Smith as their architect for a three-story 
addition they are about to make to their Training 
College in Stockwell-road, Brixton. The college 
was first built upon its present site for the Society 
in 1859-60, at a total cost of about 17,550/., by Mr. 
Beck, whose designs, after the Italian style, pro- 
vided accommodation for 100 students, with a 
range of practising schools and girls’ and infants’ 
schools in the rear. The buildings have since been 
enlarged to receive 130 resident students, and an 
increased number of non-resident students. 

CITY OF LONDON (STREETS) BILL.—The Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, of which 
Mr. Caine is Chairman, have decided that the 
preamble of the Bill is not proved in so far as it 
relates to the laying down of mains for water, gas, 
or electricity, They have ordered the Bill should 
be reported to the House (with an amending 
clause for exemption on behalf of the Temple) in 
respect of its building and sanitary regulations, 
which provide that precautions shall be taken to 
protect the public from injury and annoyance during 
the erection and demolition of buildings, and require 
that occupiers shall usereceptacles afteran authorised 
or prescribed pattern for the out-dcor collection of 
their contents by scavengers. As originally introduced 
by the Corporation, the Bill was intended to ob- 
viate the manifold inconveniences and delays and 
hindrances which attend the frequent and repeated 
openings of the streets, and to empower the Cor- 
poration to frame regulations to secure uniformity 
of notice, sequence in which the streets should be 
blocked or taken up, and the fixing of a close time 
during which the streets should not be opened, any 
case of proved emergency excepted. It appears 
that there are as many as nine different bodies 
which, as matters now stand, have what is in effect 
a free charter of unrestricted interference with the 
course of traftic in the metropolis. 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD AND THEIR 
ARCHITECTS.—At the last meeting of the Birming- 
ham School Board, the Sites and Buildings Com- 
mittee recommended the appointment of Mr. H. T. 
Buckland as architect at a salary of 6oo/. per 
annum ; of Mr. A. Rowse, as quantity surveyor, at a 
rate of remuneration of 14 per cent. on the tenders ; 
of Messrs, Fowler, Pemberton, and Bewlay, as land 
surveyors, at a commission of X% per cent. on the 
purchase money ; the several engagements to date 
from May I next, and to be subject to the general 
conditions adopted by the Board on January 31 
last. Mr. Pentland moved as an amendment 
that the part of the report concerning the 
appointments should be referred back to the 
committee. He feared that if the resolution were 
carried matters would be worse than under the old 
system. The resolution, he declared, was, too, in 
contradistinction to the one passed by the com- 
mittee, which was that an architect was to be 
appointed whose duties were primarily to be con- 
nected with the erection of new schools or impor- 
tant undertakings. lf his amendment was not 
adopted he should move at the next meeting that 
the resolution concerning the architect be rescinded. 
—The amendment did not receive a seconder. The 
Chairman, in reply, admitted that he had changed 
hig mind. After careful inquiry he came to the 
conclusion that it would not be to the advantage of 
the buildings if they were to put up each school in 
turn for competition. He added that if it was 


afterwards found that the system did not answer, 
he should not hesitate to propose that the engage- 
ment be terminated by three months’ notice. The 
resolution was carried by eleven votes to two. 

NORWICH AND DISTRICT MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION.—The third annual dinner in con- 
nexion with the Norwich and District Master 
Builders’ Association took place on the 20th inst 
at the Royal Hotel, Norwich, when about 100 
members and friends were present. The President 
of the Association (Mr. James S. Smith) occupied 
the chair. After the loyal toasts, the Chairman 
said that the Association had been in existence for 
four years, and during most of that time they had 
had as their President Mr. G. E. Hawes. The 
members wished to show their appreciation of his 
services by a small token of esteem and regard. 
He had great pleasure in presenting to Mr. Hawes, 
on behalf of the members, a pair of silver 
candlesticks, and trusted they would remind 
him and his family of the services which 
he had rendered the Association. Mr. Hawes, 
who was received with applause, said that if 
his work for the Association had benefited the 
builders of Norwich, that alone would have gratified 
him without the handsome presentation. He 
heartily thanked them for their kindness.—The 
President proposed “ Prosperity to the City of 
Norwich,” and spoke of the vast strides made in 
the city during the past fifty years. Mr. J. A. 
Porter replied. The Vice-Chairman (Mr. J. Youngs) 
in proposing ‘Success to the Architects and Sur- 
veyors,” spoke of the large blocks of buildings 
which of late had been erected in the city. To the 
City Engineer they were greatly indebted for the 
great progress made in sanitary service. The way 
in which he had carried out the system of sewers 
showed that he belonged to the first rank in his 
profession. He coupled with the toast the 
names of Messrs. A. C. Havers, T. Inglis 
Goldie, and A. E. Collins. These gentlemen briefly 
responded, and Mr. G. E. Hawes then gave “The 
health of the Merchants of Norwich,” the repli- 
cants being Messrs. J. L. N. Barnard, R. E. Thorns, 
and E. Ranson. Mr. E. Ranson proposed “ Success 
to the Norwich and District Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation.” The President pointed out that the Asso- 
ciation was not formed for the purpose of being 
antagonistic to the men, because in the first rule of 
their Association it was stated that its objects were 
conciliation, and that was what they always 
aimed at. It had proved a hard thing to the builders 
to provide against accidents, and consequently an 
insurance association had been started. Several 
members had joined and he hoped many more 
would give their names to the secretary. “The 
health of the Visitors” was proposed by Mr. G. S. 
Tinkler, and responded to by Messrs. W. Gunton 
and S. Tungate. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


ARBROATH MASONS’ WAGES. — The Arbroath 
master masons have declined to entertain a request 
by their employees for an increase of wages from 
8d. to 84d. per hour, for a reduction of the hours of 
work by one hour on Saturdays in winter, and for 
an extra 4d. per hour on all jobs outside the burgh 
boundary up to two miles, and 1d, beyond that 


distance. The masters state that the present state 
of trade does not warrant any change in present 
arrangements. 
——— >i 
LEGAL. 
ACTION BY A BUILDER AND CON- 
TRACTOR. 


THE case of Lazenby v. Pickering came before a 
Divisional Court of King’s Bench, composed of the 
Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Darling, and Mr. 
Justice Channell, on the 2oth inst. 

Mr. Mote said this was an application on behalf 
of the plaintitf to set aside the award of a special 
referee on the grounds of its uncertainty in refer- 
ence to damages and its uncertainty in regard to 
costs. The plaintitf was a builder and contractor, 
and the defendant a clay tobacco-pipe manufacturer 
of West Hartlepool. The plaintiff agreed to build 
two houses and a shop in West Hartlepool for the 
defendant according to the plans and specifi- 
cations of one Macdonald, an architect, since 
deceased. When he had finished the work 
plaintiff claimed to be entitled to 65/. for extra 
work. The defendant denied that he was entitled 
to more than 23l. 4s. Od., and counter-claimed for 
108/. for work which he said the plaintiff had 
omitted todo. The trial lasted two or three days, 
and on August 14 last the arbitrator made his 
award, giving the plaintiff 11l. 383., and also award- 
ing the defendant 83/. 15s. He added that the above 
items did not include costs. He was asked whether 
the 11/. 38. was in addition to the 23l. 43. Od., and 
what he meant by his order as to costs, and he 
made a second award, in which he awarded the 
plaintiff 23/7. 49. Od., and the defendant 83/. 159%., and 


directed judgment should be entered tor the 
defendant for the balance of Ool. 102, It was 
pointed out to him that it was admitted 


231. 43. 6d. was due, and inquiry was made of him 
what had become of his first order in regard to the 
i1/, 3s. in his frst award. He now filed an affidavit 
in which he said he had omitted that by mistake, 


and judgment should be entered for the 
or 40/. odd.. It was submitted that ‘oiler 
ought to be referred to the official referee, so that 
proper eee er be arrived at. i 
Counsel having addressed the Court 
the defendant, peels 
Their Lordships, in the result, declined to bet 
aside the award, as by consent it was agreed that 
it should be altered to 492. 7s, 6d. 
The plaintiff was, however, awarded the Costs of 
this application. 
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WOODFORD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
l V. STARK. 


THE case of the Woodford Urban Distric 
Council v. Stark came before a Divisional Court of 
King’s Bench, composed of the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Mr. Justice Darling, and Mr, Justice 
Channell, last week, on the appeal of the District 
Council from the dismissal of two informations under 
the Public Health Act, 1875. It appeared that Stark, 
the respondent, deposited with the Council a notice 
of his intention to build two houses in the Maybank. 
road, Woodford, and a block plan, which showed 3 
combined drain for the two houses, was attached to 
the notice. On the report of the Surveyor, the 
Council disapproved of the notice and plan on the 
eroune that the proposed drainage was unsatis. 

actory, and they made an order under Section 25 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, directing that there 
should be a separate drain for each of the houses 
This section enacted that it was not lawful in an 
urban district to erect‘a house unless covered drains 
be constructed of such size and materials and at 
such level and with such fall ag on the report of 
the Surveyor might appear to the Urban Authority 
to be necessary for the effectual drainage of such house. 
The district Surveyor disoovered on inspection that 
Stark had constructed a combined drain for the two 
houses, a8 shown on the plan, and then the District 
Council caused two informations to be laid against 
him, one in respect of each house, the 
against Stark being for building a house without 
making a covered drain or drains of the size and 
materials and at such level and with such fall as 
appeared to the District Council necessary on the 
report of their Surveyor. The Justices came to the 
conclusion that the appellants were not entitled to 
take into consideration anything but size, materials, 
level, and fall, and that they had no power to order 
a separate drain for each house, and they accord- 
ingly dismissed the informations. 

At the conclusion of the arguments the Lord 
Chief Justice, in giving judgment, said he was of 
opinion that Section 25 of the Act meant that there 
should be a separate drain for each house, and 
remitted the case to the Justices with an intimation 
that they were not justified in refusing to deal with 
the case on its merits, because the complaint of the 
District Council was in! respect of the fact that the 
drain was for more than one house. 

Mr. Justice Darling and Mr. Justice Channell 
concurred, add the appeal was accordingly allowed. 

Mr. Macmorran, K C., and Mr. Naldrett appeared 
for the appellants, and Mr. C. A. Russell, KC., Mr, 
Courthorpe-Munroe, and Mr. W. W. Grantham for 
the respondent. 


PAVING CASE AT TOOTING. 


IN the Court of Appeal on the 21st and 22nd 
insts. the case of The Property Exchange, Ltd., v. 
The Wandsworth Board of Works came on fot 
hearing before the Master of the Rolls and Lords 
Justices Romer and Mathew. It was an appeal of 
the company from a decision of a Divisional Court, 
deciding the question raised in the special case in 
favour of the respondents, the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of the Borough of Wandsworth, who were 
the successors of the Board of Works for that 
district. The special case was stated by a Metro- 
politan police magistrate, who had ordered the 
company to pay to the respondents 60/. 118. 34, the 
amount of expenses apportioned to them for paving 
the north side of Totterdown-street, Tooting. The 
appellants denied liability on the ground tbat the 
street in question was not a new street. It seemed 
that Totterdown-street had for many years prior to 
1855 existed as a road 16 ft. wide, and was used for 
wheel and foot traffic, and that since that date it had 
been regarded as a public thoroughfare, and beea 
repaired by the Local Board. On the south side 
was a row of houses built some seventy-five years 
ago. In 1808 the roadway was widened to 40 ft. 
and a new street, known as St. Cyprian-street, wa! 
made, running into Totterdown from the north, 
the lands on the north side of Totterdown wert 
laid out for building. The company owned pre- 
mises in St. Cyprian-street, and the road having 
been paved, the charge was made on the company, 
as being one of the frontagers whose property 
abutted on the highway. The appellants con- 
tended that the former 16 ft. of roadway was 
old street, and therefore its character was we 
altered by reason of the fact that a strip of > 
on one side had been added on to widen 
They submitted, moreover, that the apporticam 
was bad, because the owners of property on 
other side of the road had not been 
contributories. The magistrate held that the iss 
tion of the roadway ordered to be paved was a 
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d that the resolution and apportionment of 
fe hoard was valid. The Divisional Court (the 
Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Lawrance) up- 
held that decision, expressing an opinion that the 
strip of land, 24 ft. wide, added to the roadway in 
1898 was a “new street,” and that the owners of 
property on the north side only were, therefore, 
liable to contribute to the expenses of paving it. 
From that decision the compary appealed. 

Mr. Richards, for ithe appellants, contended that, 
having regard to the fact that 10 ft. of the roadway 
was an old street, the whole must be treated as an 
old street, and further, that as regarded the new 

ortion of the roadway, the frontagers on both sides 
should have been charged. 

Mr. Mattinson, K.C., and Mr. J. C. Earle, for the 
respondents, were not called on, their Lordships 
affirming the decision of the Divisional Court and 
dismissing the appeal witb costs. 


ENDANGERING {THE STABILITY OF 
HOGARTH HOUSE, CHISWICK. 


THE case of Shipway'v. Percy, came before Mr. 
Justice Buckley in the Chancery Division on the 24th 
and 25thinsts. It was an action in which the plaintiff 
claimed an injunction restraining the defendant, his 
agents, and servants from digging or getting any 
gravel, sand, or soil from and making any pit in the 
land adjoining or adjacent jtozthe plaintitf’s house 
in such a way as to damage or injure it, and from 
doing anything which would;ideprive the plaintiff's 
house of support from the adjoining or adjacent 
land; a mandatory injunction ordering the defend- 
ant to fill up the said pit or to restore the land to 
the condition it was in before the pit wasdug. The 
plaintiff also claimed PAPARA 

It appeared that the plaintif was the owner of 
Hogarth House, Hogarth-lane, Chiswick, having 
purchased the premises in January, 1902. The house 
was an ancient house, and the plaintiff alleged that 
he was entitled to have the same supported by the 
land adjacent thereto. Plaintiff's case was that the 
defendant had excavated a large pit on the land 
adjacent to the plaintiff's house and premises, and 
had taken away and removed a large quantity of 
sand and gravel, and had withdrawn the support to 
which the plaintiff alleged his house and premises 
were entitled. The defendant had excavated the pit 
toa depth of more than 20 ft., and water under the 
land on which the plaintiff's house was built, and the 
adjoining land, was drained into the pit. There 
was at the commencement of the action consider- 
able depth of water in the pit, and the defendant, 
besides taking away and removing sand by digging, 
was dredging in the pit for and removing sand. The 
plaintiff alleged that by the action of the defendant 
the stability of his house was seriously endangered. 

The defendant by his defence stated that so long 
ago as December, 1900, he commenced to dig and 

away sand and gravel from his land adjoting 
the plaintiff's house, and in so doing excavated a pit 
to the depth of 18 ft. In no place did such excava- 
tion reacha nearer point to any part of the plainuitt’s 
house than 10 ft., and the strip uf solid earth so left 
afforded an adequate support to the plaintiff's land 
and house, There had been no subsidence of the 
land or house or any damage done by reason of 
such excavations. The defendant alleged that as he 
proceeded with his excavations he kept filling in the 
pit from the side nearest to the plaintiff's house 
with gravel soil and thereby furmcd a sound and 
consolidated road of the width at the surface of from 
28 ft. to 30 ft. from the house witha slope extending 
outwards fromthe top edge of the pit measuring in 
width at the bottom of the slope sy ft. from the house. 
This formed a solid road, alung which the de- 
fendant's carts passed in order to tip earth into the 
excavation. The defendant denied that there had 
been any damage of water being drained from under 
the lana on which the plaintiffs h use was built on 
the adjoining land into the pit, such as to interfere 
with or endanger the stability of the plaintiff's 
house. At the depth of about 17 ft. trom the 
surface, and from thence for another 4(t. or 5 ft. 
Vertical to the stratum of hard clay, whicb underlies 
it, water was found, mixed with sand, gravel, and 
ballast, in the proportion of about one-third sand 
and gravel to two-thirds ballast. Defendant 
said that at the commencement of the action 
he was removing the sand from this wet 
strata by dredging, and the nearest point at which 
this was being carried on to the plaintitt’s house was 
upwards of too ft. Defendant denied that the 
water percolated through plaintiff's land to his pit 
carrying with it the sand, thereby imperilliog the 
stability of the house. The defendant further 
alleged that the plaintift’s house, thc ugh old, would 
not in any way be disturbéd by his operations. The 
reply was a general denial of the ailegations in the 
Statement of defence. 

Mr. Astbury, K C., and Mr. R. Neville appeared 
for the plaintiff ; and Mr. H. Terrel), K.C., and Mr. 
Manby for the defendant. 

On behalf of the plaintiff, expert geologists stated 
oe there was silt under the soil which ran into the 
pi 

Mr. Arthur Ramsden, engineer and surveyor to 
the Chiswick Urban District Council, said he had 
inspected the pit on the defendants’ land and in his 
opinion the buildings around the pit, including the 
plaintiff's house, were being endangered by the 


defendant’s dredging operations. In his view 
running sand was under the soil of the plaintitt’s 
house and drifted toward the pit, endangering the 
plaintiff’s house. 

This was the plaintiff’s case. 

Mr. Terrell submitted that there was no case for 
the defendant to answer. 

His Lordship, however, thought there was 
evidence that running sand existed and that the 
defendant had better call his witnesses. 

Defendant was then called. He said that he ex- 
cavated his land near Hogarth House to a depth of 
17 ft. when he found water. He then dredged for 
6 ft. through sand and found clay. After he had 
removed all the sand, he did not see that any more 
sand percolated through. As he excavated, so he 
filled in with all kinds of rubbish, mostly clay, how- 
ever. He hoped to have the pit filled up within 
nine or twelve months. 

Other evidence having been given, his lordship, in 
giving judgment, said the question he had to de- 
termine was whether the operations of the defen- 
dant had resulted in a movement of the soil from 
under Hogarth House so as to diminish the support 
to which Hogarth House was entitled from the 
adjacent land. From the evidence, he arrived at 
the conclusion that it had. From the whole of the 
evidence he found that there had been a movement, 
and that there was danger, and considerable 
danger—real danger, not fanciful—if those opera- 
tions of the defendant continued. Under the 
circumstances, he granted an injunction against the 
defendant, with costs. 


ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE AT PORTS- 
MOUTH. 


MR. JUSTICE JOYCE, in the Chancery Division on 
the 24th inst., delivered judgment in the case of 
Easton v. Isted, an action brought by the plaintitf, 
the owner of the Golden Fleece Hotel at Ports- 
mouth, to restrain the defendant from obstructing 
an alleged ancient light in his building. The facts 
sufficiently appear from the following judgment. 

Mr. Justice Joyce, in delivering judgment, said 
that the parties were next-door neighbours in 
Commercial-road, Portsmouth, the plaintitf being 
the owner of the Golden Fleece Hotel, the 
action being brought in respect of the obstruc- 
tion, or alleged obstruction, by the defendant 
of the access of light from the yard at the 
back of his premises to a window or skylight of 
the hotel on the northern side. The plaintiff 
complained of a wall erected by the defendant so 
close to the line of boundary as to obscure the 
access of light to the window or skyl’ght in 
question. The plaintiff alleged that this skylight 
was an ancient light. and that he was entitled to 
an unobstructed access of light, which had been 
enjoyed for over twenty years without inter- 
ruption. The defendant denied this allegation. It 
appeared that the skylight originally formed the 
sloping top of a conservatory erected by the 
plaintiff's father in 1873 on the northern side 
of the hotel, and abutting on the defendant's 
premises. This skylight having been in existence 
since 1873 was what was called an ancient light, 
unless the access of light thereto over the de- 
fendant’s property was enjoyed by some consent 
or agreement expressly made by deed or in writing. 
On June 13, 1873, in respect of the construction of 
the conservatory, an agreement was entered into by 
the then respective owners of the property, by 
which the plaintiff's father agreed to pay to Isted 
I$. per annum as an acknowledgment for allowing 
the windows in his conservatory to open on to and 
overlook Isted’s property, and the plaintiff's father 
also agreed to close the same when required to do 
so. At any rate, down to the year 1888 the right to 
the access of light over the defendant's property to 
the plaintiff's window or skylight was enjoyed by 
some consent or agreement expressly made or given 
for the purpose by deed or in writing. It appeared 
to his lordship that the plaintitf had not enjoyed the 
access of light to the windowor skylight in question 
for the full statutory period of twenty years, and the 
action must be dismissed with costs. 


—_—_————— a 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


20,921-2.—APPLIANCES FOR SANITARY WARE, 
CLOSETS, &c.: M. J. Adams—A_ jointing for 
sanitary ware and metal goods, available for use in 
the fixing of waste or supply pipes in lavatories, and 
so on, consists of an indent which is fashioned 
around the outside of the pottery ware, and of a 
band ot metal or some wire wrapping which is 
applied to the indent. The enlarged sockets are 
secured to the wrapping with solder or by other 
means (20,922) In this contrivance, which is 
described as being available also for closets after the 
“multiple ” kind for use in schook, institutions, &c., 
the inventor discards the customary {flushing-horn 
and adapts in its stead a pipe which is fashioned in 
one piece with the basin, and is turned downwards 
so that it shall dip iato the Hushing-pipe. 

20,948.—COATING OF WIRE FOR. STAPLES AND 
SIMILAR GOODS: G. E. Parkcr.—A coating for the 
wire (which, it is claimed, will suffer neither damage 


nor removal when the coated wire is madejinto 
articles) is compounded of copal varnish, linseed 
oil, bone-black, and turpentine. The wire coated 
therewith is dried in a gas-stove or oven. The 
wire is extended from a reel around two pulleys, 
thsn beneath a pulley in the coating-bath, over a 
fibrous wiper, and thence to the heating chamber, 
from which it is coiled upon a reel. 

20,976.—REMOVAL OF SOIL, STONES, &C. : C. F. 
W. A. Octling.—The material can be cast from a 
shovel or fork which is worked with compressed 
air, steam, &c., some distance along the path of 
projection. In one forma rod sliding through a 
sleeve pivoted on to the portable framework carries 
the shovel or fork at its one end, while its other 
end is caused to move between curved guides, 
being linked to the end of a piston-rod in a 
cylinder, The cylinder may otherwise be pivoted 
in the frame, the shovel being then mounted upon 
the piston-rod. For a throw backwards the piston- 
rod is pivoted on to an axis, and the shovel is 
mounted upon the end of the cylinder that turns in 
curved guides. Or the shovel may be mounted 
upen the piston-rod, an additional cylinder being 
employed to swing the cylinder. 

20,977.— IMPROVEMENTS IN WHEELBARROWS : 
V. A. Gales and C, A. Gates.—The sloped portions of 
the front and back of the barrow are taken by the 
bevelled sloping pieces that constitute the sides, 
and stiffened supports are provided. To each of 
the sides are attached a handle and one member 
of the wheel fork. The parts are bolted together 
when the back and front have been adjusted with 
the sloping sides. An extension of the back support 
constitutes a foot for the barrow. 

20,997.—MEANS OF STORING AND PRESERVING 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, SKETCHES, &c. : M. Edmondson 
and E. Hill.—The appliance consists of a bar having 
hanging plates fitted with eyelets, andj'a back o 
cloth or similar fabric, and of another bar with a 
front of cloth which can be hooked on to or other- 
wise secured flush with the former bar. The sheets 
are taken by houks, and there are adjustable hold- 
ing-pieces which will move parallel-wise with the 
back of the former bar which holds the pieces up. 
When they are not required for use the hooks are to 
be laid parallel-wise with the bars and wrapped in 
the cloth covers. 

21,019.—A WRENCH : C. B. Ketchum and G. W., 
Schwoob.—The inventors contrive that the handle, 
which is affixed to the shank with a hinge-pin, can 
be secured in different positions by means of spring 
catches that engage with notches. A pawl, which 
is pressed against by the teeth of a spring maintains 
the moveable jaw in its fixed position ior gripping 
purposes. 

21,023. — DREDGING APPARATUS: c. Bongcr,—The 
object of the invention is to provide for an alter- 
nate pumping, from two boats, of the dredging- 
pump without a stopping of the pump; the two 
branches of the suction-pipe are regulated with a 
disc-valve, the openings which register with the 
two branches are placed at such a distance apart 
from one another that when the valve is turned one 
of the suction-inlets becomes partly opened before 
the other has been quite closed ; a handle upon a 
middle spindle serves for an adjustment of the valve 
which can be locked in position with a nut and 
handle. i 

21,047.—A SAFETY APPLIANCE FOR KEYHOLES : 
A. M. Young.—Grooves or projections upon tte 
lock-casing take a staple which protects the keyhole 
and can be secured in the position desired, a dove- 
tailed recess cut in the staple engages with a slide 
attixed to the casing, a slit in the staple engages 
with a pin upon the slide so that the former shall 
not be withdrawn, and an engagement set up by the 
bolt of an auxiliary lock carried by the main lock 
maintains the staple in the covering position. 

21,059.—ATTACHMENTS FOR ASPHALT PAVE- 
MENT: H. Beck.—The inventor devises plates or 
slabs of asphalt, into which he inserts keys or 
wedges formed of earthenware, stone, or some 
similar material, and which are to be united, with 
mortar, to the foundation of concrete. 

21,061.—AN ANTI-FOULING OR ANTI-CORROSIVE 
PAINT: W. Ward.—A coating for submerged sur- 
faces is thus applied : An inner coating, compounded 
of lime, plaster of Paris, zinc oxide, iron oxide, resin, 
Stockholm tar or pitch, pine varnish or oil, and 
other ingredients, mixed with spirit and turpentine, 
and prepared with heat, is laid upon the wet sur- 
face, and will then afford a dry surface upon which 
a second coating is laid. The latter coat is made up 
of several specified anti-septical substances, to 
which, for wooden structures, some mineral green 
should be added. 

21,123. -IMPROVEMENTS IN SINKS: C. Flood.—A 
pedestal that can be built into the wall by means of 
projections from the former, contains within it a 
gutter into which the sink will discharge its con- 
tents, and a cover is fitted in the side of the 
channel or gutter which rests against the wall 

21,139 —JOINTS AND COUPLINGS FOR PIPES: 
R. A. Lowe and H. Line.—¥or joining leaden or 
other soft-metal pipes, their ends are inserted 
through brass, gun-metal or similar ferrules which 
will serve as flanges upon the pipe ends ; the parts 
are to be then drawn together, either directly or 
with a packing-ring between them, with a screwed 
nut. 

21,18y.—APPARATUS FOR REGULATING THE FLOW 
OF SEWAGE, &C, : E. Dodd,—The inventor seeks to 
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afford means for automatically preventing waste 
of compensation water flowing into a river from a 
reservoir, preventing storm water from flowing in 
excess into a sewer, and controlling the amount of 
sewage that passes from one sewer into another. 
He places one part of the sewer in communication 
with a chamber between which and a larger con- 
tainer is a valve-gate; at the side of the second 
container is a weir over which the sewage pours, 
and so through a conduit into the other part of the 
sewer ; and the same container is placed in com- 
munication with a smaller chamber that contains a 
float joined to a lever which works a pilot-valve. 
Flow of water, under pressure, to a second valve is 
regulated by the pilot-valve, which also regulates 
the shutting and closing of the valve-gate. The 
sewage in the chambers rises to move the tloat and 
so to shut the valve-gate if an excess of sewage 
flows over the weir, whereupon it rises in the first- 
named container, which has a submerged opening, 
into another smaller receiver, of which the overflow 
pipe leads into a watercourse. An inspection 
chamber is provided and a valve-gate is fitted 
between the conduit and the first-named chamber. 
21,194.—FLUSHING APPARATUS : W. E. Mason and 
H. E. Mason.—An air-pipe joins an air-exhaustion 
nozzle in the flushing-pipe to the crown of the 
siphon, whilst the crown is also connected to a bent 
pipe in the flushing-cistern, its lower end being 
closed, normally, with a float-valve. With the flush 
air is exhausted from the crown, and the ensuing 
discharge from the basin will continue until the 
level in the basin has fallen below that of the 
siphon-inlet, cz until t+ 1.1 -li3 the flushing-cistern 
becomes low enough to let the float descend and so 
admit air into the bent pipe. 
21,217.—AN ELECTRICAL CURRENT REGULATOR : 
Erie Exploration Co.—Intermittent current is sup- 
plied with longer or shorter breaks, so as to control 
the supply to lights, motors, beaters, and other 
translators. In cne adaptation a set of insulated 
segments are carried by a disc. Upon a motor- 
driven shaft is another disc, having a brush which 
rubs the segments. Connectors are arranged upon 
the first-named disc in such a manner that circuit 
will be Lroken when the brush rubs one segment, 
and will b. made when it rubs another segment, 
the connect-rs teing adjusted for the connexion of 
some of the discs and a variation of the relative 
times of break anl make. In another shape, a 
motor-driven drum is provided with contact strips, 
and the brush can be adjusted lengthwise. 
21,243.—MEANS OF CLEANSING DUST-LADEN 
AIR: L. Réssler.—A vessel that holds a centrifugal 
fan with paddles partly immersed in water receives 
dust-laden air from a factory or workshop, the fan 
breaks up the dust-flakes which the paddles will 
moisten at the same time. The particles either 
drop into the water or go through a sieve, to be 
separated in the bends and amongst the baitles of 
the outlet pipe. 


21,275.—APPLIANCE FOR WINDOW-FASTENERS : 
F. R. Taylor.—In this contrivance for securing 
window-sashes when closed or opened, and which 
can be applied to each side of the window, a plate 
having lugs is affixed to one sash with screws 
through the lugs and the plate, in the latter are 
screw-threaded holes with which a thumb or other 
screw will engage, the thumb being inserted 
through a plate upon the other sash. 


21,276.—SPIGOT-AND-SOCKET JOINTS FOR PIPES: 
T. Robinson.—As an improvement of No. 7,917 of 
1899, the inventor fits a flanged collar upon the 
outlet of a closet-basin, or any similar vessel, and 
adapts the collar so as to take a tlanged metallic 
pipe. A flanged disc upon the floor sustains the 
collar, which, moreover, may be flanged so that it 
can be bolted on to a flange upon the outlet. 


21,291.—TABLETS OR PANELS FOR PAINTERS' 
PURPOSES : A. Rincklake.—The tablets are made up 
of wire tissue or pierced plates, which are tixed 
between two layers, or beneath one layer, of canvas 
with some hardening adhesive, such as stiff rye- 
paste mixed with turpentine. The canvas thus 
secured to wire gauze has the adhesive for its 
coating. and when it is laid on both sides of the 
gauze the edge can be turned up for strengthening 
purposes. 


21,340 —A ROAD-SCRAPING MACHINE: E. Shield. 
Shafts which slide in guiding pieces attached to the 
frame carry a metal clamp in which a squeegee is 
altixed. The squeegee is forced against the road 
surface by means of springs that work between 
forks upon a carrier and collars upon those shafts, 
with the lowering of the carriers by means of a 
pivoted lever ; a quadrant and a pin upon a lever 
at the side serve for locking the pivoted lever in any 
position required. The machine, mounted upon 
wheels, can be drawn by manual or other power, 
and the squeegee can be made up of stepped parts. 

21,398.—A BALL LIFT-VALVE: A. D. Curling.— 
The ball-lift valve, specified in No. 24,224 of 1897, 
has a split ring which is put around the ball in order 
that when the valve is opened the noise may be 
lessened. A ring screwed into the casing controls 
the movement upwards of the ring, which has a 
serrated lower edging. 


(21,405.-—A METHOD OF DISINFECTING BUILD- 
INGS: F. M. Pringle.—As a means of purifying and 
disinfecting air-spaces beneath the tloors of build- 


ings, a perforated earthenware or glass vessel is laid 
upon a flange which its with cleats that are aflixed 


to the floor ; the disinfectant 
a bucket, for the handling of which a lid 
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Hampstead.—West End-lane, The 


Ipswich.—Tavern-st., 


Brighton.—27_ to 34, 


THE BUILDER. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 12.—by Victor VAUGHAN (at Finchley). 
Finchley.—Fallow Court-av., 30 plots of land, f... 


Eton-av., two plots of building land, f. ........ 


March 13-—By Dver, Son, & HıLTON 
(on Premises). 


Lee.—9, Marlborough-rd., u.t. so} yrs., gT. 


3l., Pe 
By W., & S. FREEMAN (Aldridge's) (on 


premises). 


eaoseeveneoe ee ea eeseeceeensrarsenece eee es 


Mayfair.—7, Curzon-st., with yard, coach-houses, 


and stabling in rear, area 22,160 ft. ; also the 
Red Lion p.-h. in Clarges-st., beneficial lease 
for gh yrs., y.r. 1,5002., including goodwill of 
East & Co. ..... cc cc ccc rence cent ene eececs 
s and 5A, Shepherd-st., with yard and stabling 
in rear, f., y.r. 80¢.; Carrington-st., yard, 
stabling, and other premises, beneficial lease 
for two years, y.r. 275¢. .. 


March 14.—By Sim & Rs NDALL. 


eaveeavese oe es ee 


Ilford, Essex.—36, Mensfield-rd., u.t. 995 YTS., 


GT. 130. 13S., Y-T. SOL .eeeeecrcecenere sere es 
Grosvenor-rd., f.g.r, 13/. 198. 6d., reversion in 
yrs. eee cnvesesnneees cs eeoeeseoneeseee 408 
ate.—299, Romford-rd. (S), u.t. 74 yrs., 
g.r. 52. 10S., Y.T. BO.. eressero ane ANAE TET 

By Wuite, Drucg, & Brown. 


Cavendish-sq.—108, Harley-st., and 2, Devonshire 


Mews East, u.t. 114 yrs., g.r. 130/., €r. 450l.. 


Marylebone.—12, Circus-st. (S), f., y.r. Balse 


March 17.—Bropiz, Timus, & Co. 
Cedars, and 
The Elms, area 1 a. oF. 14 Pa fy Pe oeeesose 
8, Strathray-gdns., u.t. 79 yrs., B-r. 20l., Pe c. 

By FLEURET, Sons, & ADAMS. 

the Great White Horse 
Hotel, f., y.r. 4022. ros. to Midsummer, 1904, 
and 4522. 10S. tO 1911 
By A. E. Green & Co. 


eoeseeeveen set @eaeeenrsesess 


y 
Bethnal Green.—Driffield-rd., f.g.r.'s 362, rever- 


sion in 63 yrs... .... E E eas 
By WILKINSON, SON, & WeLcuH (at Brighton). 
Jubilee-st., with stores, 
stabling, &c., in rear, f., y.r. 150d. .....+-2 
14, Buxton-rd., fe, Peeesceecesecc cess ceeecccs n 


Hove, Sussex.—23 to 29 (odd), Goldstone-rd., f., 


Y-T. Co) Se 
March 18.—By Davip Burnett & Co. 


Rotherhithe.—Dilston-grove, i.g.r.’s 2054. 10S., 


u.t. 48} yrs., gr. 800. cece cece ee eens oes sieas 


Clerkenwell. 5, Attneave-st., u.t. 134 yrs., g-r- 


ae eae eeneet Ott zen veoesessveere 


land, fe ...see.oossosseesecsceense a sents ee 
By Desenuam, Tewson, & Co. 


St. Luke’s.—so and 52, Goswell-rd. (S), u.t. 53 


YIS., B-r. 63l., Y.E. 27Ols c.so ceseeeees PPE 
By Not ey & Co. 


Ba'ham.—4o, Nightingale-lane, area nearly 1 a., 


By RustiwortH & STEVENS. 
Mile End.—32 and 33. St. Peter’s-rd., u.t. 28 yrs., 
gor. 62. 165., y.r. 64h... cece ence eee ee cence 
oe Heath, Surrey. —30 and 32, St. Paul’s- 
By E. Hotswortu (at Wood Green). 
Wood Green. —343 and 345, High-rd.; also Peel's 
Horticultural Works, f., er. 1154 0. ee ee ee ee 
as, Tiuro-rd., f., © T. 25% .a s. cere cee eee eee reese 
By Georce Loverrt & Sons (at Coventry).$ 
Coventry, Warwick.—g and 10, Burgess (S), area 
B75 Vso. 4.) De oikeaan E Wee eemwe 
_ March 19.—By Craské & Sons. 
Notting Hill.—4q4, Addison-rd. {S.), u.t. 40 yrs., 
Bele IOl} C.F. 45h cocccceee heeeeee 


` 


\ 


+ 


‘ 


ae 


eenavtease® 


material is deposited in 


£1,880 


and 


120 


485 


[MARCH 29, 1902. 


By FAREBROTHER, E tis & Co. 


Vauxhall.—Vauxhall-walk, a freehold building site, 


ft L E E O E E E E eeceoreeeeraeeeovese LE EZ 
covering-board are made for the vessel. Lambeth, Albert Embankment, f.g.r. 250l., te- £6: 
version in 61 YTS. .....+- cccccccmneererseses 660 
, By Foster & CRANFIELD. 
City of London.—6, 7, ao Temple-lane, u.t. 
: 13 YTS., Z.r. 105/., W.r. II orsi 
MEETINGS Stoke ewington.—48, Mildmay-grove, u.t. 49 j 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2. _ YTS., gor. 74., èT. 5Obs sirsa saute beuiiacvean ip 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— ee PY Tottenham-rd., u.t. 17} yrs., 8-1. A 
rdi » ° th be 8 m. -3 . s; @eeesosnseee oe we eets eoneseoenteeere 
Oni oh nae o ie tare! Association. —Mr. J anes 74, Buckingham-rd., u.t. 22$ yrs., Bot. 4h, Qt a 
Millar on “The Glasgow International Exhibition o E A ars A 
tors" illustrated, 8 pa Horian,— a Eeidportat (Sh ut s mm ee 
FRIDAY, APRIL 4. By KNIGHT, Frank, & RUTLEY. | 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers).— | Strand.—Villiers-st., f.g.r. rgod., reversion in 40 
Mr. J. E. Worth on ‘‘ Sewerage.” 7 p.m. YIS Save swsdecases ee aeeoeia abies wiaen es e $100 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — The four By Marcu & Co. 
papers on ‘' T he Fencing of Machinery ' will be further | Pimlico.—15, 16, and 17, Hindon-st., u.t. 42t yrs, 
discussed. 8 p.m. gr tsi. 155., W.¥. ny we pe as 1,645 

SATURDAY, APRIL 5 43, Hindon-st., a profit rental of 154. lor I yrs. . Ip 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary sae Branksome-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., gr. Sh, w 
Officers). ae Inspection at the Sewage Outfall Works, ease CE SEETEEEEE EESE EE esesootoos ooo eee 
Barking. 3 p.m. ; _ By E. W. Ricuarpson & Son. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to the Suomaa a Bg, and 91, Leonard-st., and 6, 
Lander Technical School, Dunfermline. Ravey-st. (S), with workshop and stable in i 
Incorporated Association of Municipal and County rear, U.t. 46 YTS., gT. Bol., Yer. 265/. 25.. ose 1,¢ 
Engineers.—Midland district meeting to be held at Shepherd’s Bush.—22, Caxton-rd., f., y-t. abha 510 
Rirmingham. 18, Macfarlane-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., 8-T. sh, yT. 282, 39 

TUESDAY, ArRIL 8. 4, Ellingham-rd., u.t. 75 yrs, B-T. $4, YT. 38h. W 

Society of Arts (Applied Art Section).— Professor By Stancey Parkes & Brown. 

Beresford Pite on '' Street Architecture.” 8 p.m. Hornsey.—89, 91, and 93, Turnpike-lane (S), v.t. 
Bo 1s.) B-r. 30, Y-T. 15Sbe reer eee ie eaaaews 1,990 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16. „By RANDALL, Cox, & BAKER. 

Society of Arts.—Ordinary meeting. Mr. J. Bridges | Edgware, Middx.—Brockley Hill, Newlands ™ 

Lee, M.A., on "' Photographic Surveying.” 8 p.m. Grange and 5 a. 1 r. 24 Pay fap Po we ceeecerees 1, 
By Dovcras Younc & Co. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 17. Wimbledon. —Griffiths-rd., f.g.r.'s 34d. 105., rever- es 

Society o Arts Indian Section). —Mr. Sidn Preston sion in 95 Secccecccscnscoeeveasssessserne® 
AM Inst. €E., a “ Recent Developments vA Punjab Chee 39, ernshaw-rd., u.t. 59 YTS gt. 10h fo 
Irrigation.” 4-30 p.m. Ped 354. a a E ae Be 

Har eder a3, Fonun Gate-rd., u.t. 87 YrSo " 
«r. 64. oT. 2b. ex rc cere EE soe enrer? 
ae WEDNESDAY, ARE 7 By 7 TAYLOR & Son (at Louth). 

Society of Arts.—Ordinary meeting. Mr. Edward T. | Legbourne Abbey, Lincs.—The Legbourne Abbey 
Scammell on “ The Timber Resources of the Australian Estate, 109 a. 3 To 7 Pry fey Po cee ncecerereeees 464° 
Commonwealth.” 8 p.m. March 20.—By Briant & Son. , 

Lambeth.—41 and 43, Saville-pl., f, W.T. 78h ...5 7 
wot Peckham.—38, Elm-grove, u.t. 24 yTS-, 8T- 7ks n 
ree ee ee ee a 465 


yf. 4 
131 As lum- rd. f., Te 38} TEREI 
pees B, CANE & Co. 
Staplehurst, Kent.—Duckhurst Farm, 27 &.0F 


30 P. . P- EA E E A a t SS Oe 
Dolgwili ” Carmarthen.—The Dolgwili Brick 
Works, area 3A., Ut. 23} YTS, YT ail, 125. 5 
6d.'(as a going concern) ...e.ess.eetet art 5, 
Dulwich.—Dunstans-rd., &c., the Dawsons ft 
Building Estate, 5 a, with two houses 
theres v.r. 342, part f. and part u.t. 9) YTS is 
gT. 4I i rr ert a a anes $ 
318, Lordship-lane, u.t. 92 YTS, B-T. 74 SS OF a 
42é. essee ees. secosoapaooseseteseeee.?t? T ; H 
213 and 215, Friern-rd., fi, y-t- 784. etete j 
y CHESTERTON & Sons., 3 
Kensington.—95 and 97, Kensington High-st. (5), sei 
u.t. 48 yrs. gT. 201k, Y-T LOGO. . +e ececees š 3 
By C. RAwLEY Cross & Co. N 
Kensington.—37 and 38, Addison-rd. North, u. i 
40} yrs,, gr zol, yar. gal eee enen ni 
y HamrToN & SONS. i ER 
Fulham. —47» Vanstone-pl.(S.)s f., Y-T- 651... 06 fi es 
637, Fulham-rd. (S.), area 10,740 ft., f. yT aes ; 
40 16 Satie Jerden-pl. (S.), area 6,000 a „ip 
y.r. 3406. 125. eaveeevres® rere tas The Live 
and North End-rd. (including 
* and Let Live B.-H.) and 1, Portland-st., u-t «i 
8 sy gr.. 10.. yT. 102 soe weer ereeee® TETI i 
Pres bie Sets "Black Lien-lane, u-t. ra4 yrs, 3 
Te 4h, Yor. 26h, cee eere te sioe beeeeeece 
sem Y By W. Martin & Co. . 
pulse oe Velindre, ut 80 Ytse BT ‘i 
6l., e.r. EE eeeee sent is aiwesees 
22, Hillsboro’-rd., ut 62 ytS- 8T qb. 108.» €T. n 
42}. erie Mockery & SONS eeSeaseese 
Wood Green.—Alexandra Pk.-rd., Clovelly, f.» A 
e.r. 524 eesse ipt etidi ys in plots. f 
Alexandra Pk.-rd., four freehold building p'O 
Bowes Park.—Mariboro’-rd., a freehold building 
Wot. .ccdadcs cosannrs eaters eee a g 
Herne Bay.—The Broadway, four freehold build: F 
i l t ernati dap Taar eee 5 
Salisbu 3 ‘Drive, six freehold building plots. go Oly 
By Newson, EDWARDS, & aes of 
Stoke Newington.—High-st- Lies s e 
f.g.r.’s 350l., reversion In 25 JEP >ii a 
Norweod.—Farquhar-rd., fig.r.'8 113b baat a 
SOB WESic, cues cases eet e 
Walls Pod Canterbury-td-, u.t. 493 eer 33 
L 105., Y.T. 30b -s reese" ce cececcceneee 
kien 39 6 35 (odd), Coleman's ut 25 ys i 
r. ael. 48., YE 132b eeeeeetto t BL . 
E E ed. F parte I 28l; an oe 
Of, 13d, 135, Ute 42h YES Bole 20. ee 
sae) cs and 101, Campsbourne-rd., ur m 
yrsa, Bot. 142. 145, WT. 58l. 105. i asail a 
Highbury.— 6, Northolme ru u.t. 86} TS 6 bos 
BL, 10s., Yer S5% ee serene S D. a 
Islington — Essex-rd. (Essex Arms b.-h,, mi ai 
fg.r.’s 32l., reversion In a} yrs. eet n 
Holloway.— 65s, Parkhurst-ry wt, ar yso BTO g 
abe TA eeenoveser? ese eres erent’ 
aces "by STIMSON = Sons. a: 
Soho.—4, Peterestey fur Y-T. 854 e ett rna go a 
anan r, Parsons Green-lane, area as no 
f., aate arena eia nR e y L 
Bison 36 Grove-rd., U.t. 22 JTS. ee p 
Woe reich, Ken 44, Woolwich-common fT" g 
39 E E ORES TORS Plumstead Com- 
$ K t.-I and 1s, 2 
pon i ; ‘alto Park oe radia r \F 
yr, Gd. 11S., Wel. BBE. BS woes errs ree’ y “id 
121 Ío o- (odd), Villaserd., u.t. 232 YF» ae a 
„T. 882 8s. A T 2 
i and 116, High-st. (s) f.. er. 804 as 5 


govdwills) 
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Doddinghurst, Essex.—Bannister's Farm, ar a. 
2r. 3 Pogy Messrs. TROLLOPE eoeeeenee ee 
Pimlico.—2s8 to 266 (even), Vauxhall Bragea. 


eseottot aeszeeane®® ee 


£1,000 


. 
ecesaesr 2 oere 


fa, yet. a 


g-t. 64, er. ZI ce vccccc erence cesecesecseecs 310 
By FULLER, Moon, & FULLER (at Croydon). 
Croydon.—Church-s -st., Nags of Ed s’ Tannery, 
area 12,000 ft., f., De oesoessopecoeesesesecooeee „400 
49 to 57 (odd), Borough Hill, f., wore QI ossee 1,100 
March 


at.—By BLAKE & CARPENTER. 
Croydon. —42, Crcham Pk.-avenue, u.t. bas YTS., 
ger. tad, 108., 6r. me wate 

By Davip CHATTELL. 

Notes E Hill.—Pheenix-pl., f.g.r. 22/., reversion in 


pa ic ape ae ae ed eeeeee weet oseeeenave 


eonere ee eeeheesetO avn seseeser sere eeuese 


$ ince reversion in GE YTB. sesseseoosocooso voce 2,c0? 

Prince's- s-rd., f.g.r.'s 4 , reversion in 41 yrs... 1,160 
7 North Woolwich. EN rd., Lgr. 442, ut. 304 
oa g.r. 18/, 18s., with reversion............ 480 

Lanbet ~Saville-pl., C.g.r, II]. se » reversion in 
E wa eee bbs SUR ERS a eae eh anes 2co 
z 14, a Tad 18, Saville-pl., c., war. Bol. 145. .... 610 
= 31 to 36, Lollard-st., c., W.T. 2012, 108. ees.seses 1,230 
i 3t, Gundulf-st. Ce, ve 29l. IBS. seee eer 215 
= 24, Distin-st. (dairy, &c.), Ce, y.r. |.) Pees é 740 
3 1roand 111, Ethelred-st., c., w.r, 022. 8s. s 460 
33» Royal-st., c., w.r. 332. 16s rr rere re 265 
3, 4, 8 to 14, 17 to 22, Sani s-st., and 4, 
n Sorea ,u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 4% 185s., w.r. pis 
at 4! e BIS. cee snce- ce vecevesenere Peso evereoece 
By Drew & Son. 
A ma A and 29, Manor wiy u.t. 63 yrs., 
ee r. 2 r soepaveooosaooooseo eecenaces 895 
Mz E 7 By GREEN & Son. 
South Woodford. ~ Chigwell- erd., Normanhurst, f., 
a Y.To $22. 10B.. + oe see cecarccvccnsenseners cece 775 
“  Wapping.—35, Pio Hermitage-st., area Eso ft, : 
W.T. 36l 8B... sive ANC K eae NESS Se Rw ESSER 380 
i K By Hiccrns & Son. 
St. John’s mood —t4, AGa Gi ut. 32} yrs., 
gT. 10l., C.F, 652. we crcccscccccvsscccenscecs 675 
. Regent’s Park, “135, Albany:st., sut. 13$ yrs., gr. 
A TA A a: E T E er rere 300 
s By Jongs, Lang, & Co. 
Southwark. — 134 and 138, Southwark-st. (ware- 
houses), f. ape BOON AE ook eR .. 3:550 
. y ScCoBELL & LAKER. 
i Houndsditch.—33, Harrow-alley (varsia &c.), 
ut. 83 yrs ae asi? E 200l. cecececccceses 1,550 
By A HEFFIELD. 
Limehouse.—37 to 57 today Northey-st., u.t. 41 
Sie , ET. gal. 188., War, ZOLL, 12S... ... wees 1,600 
Ho. over 3. alae grove, u.t. 72 yrs., gr. 
$. y- T. 45 eeovoeovenavane e 4 5 
R By Warts & WELLS. i 
Chiswick.— 56, Homefield-rd., u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. 9}, 
a. jy. 4st. ee oases eeeeR aeeaeeaee eeoeeoaresvaeenes 555 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; gdns. for gardens; lg.r. for leasehold 
ground-rent ; ug.t. for improved ground-rent; g.r. for 
rent; r. for rent ; f. for freehold; c. for copy- 
eee! leasehold $ ne for estimated rental ; u.t. for 
term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for years; 
st. for street ; rd. for road; sq. for square ; pl. for place ; 
re for terrace ; cres. for crescent; av. for avenue ; yd. 
or yard. 

PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
= *.” Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
, average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
: Toru and quantity uy omon iy affect prices—a fact which 
z = remembered by those who make use of this 

information, 

25 BRICKS, &c. 

l £s. d. 
“+ Hard Stocks .... rrr 6 1,000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and ie ji 
be Grizzlies ........ I 6 
Facing Stocks .... 3 i oy 3 

hi a s LE oe 99 
ppers et eneeooeee fe] L] 

= Flettons ...... æ. § 8 OO A at railway depôt 

Red Wire Cuts .. 112 0 , ji i 
DA oe Red 312 o ” ” ” 
r r racing. 5 o ” n” n” 
Staffordshire .. 4 6 6 ” 1 
a Do., Bullnose ʻe... £10 O0 , T ry) 

a tre Bricks .... 6 

z Cie Brica 4 5 ” ” ” 

on White and 

E Ivory Glazed 

an tretchers...... 13 0 0 

"Headers sige: i oo (n # s 

na and Flats ....., 7 0 O ” ” ” 

= Double Stretchers 19 9 o » ” 9 
a ble Headers.. 16 o o n n ” 
ie _ One Side and two 

nE Two Sides andone 0 9 o” " a 
me" Ead aoaaa.. 20 Oo o , 
oe dae Canc i = i 
o agin soseo Sài i o o ” ” n 
" n GlazedStretchers 

l and oe +. 12°90 0 ” "n ” 
~ and Flats ..... : 14 0 0 ‘i is i 
i" Double Stretchers 15 0 0 ” n ” 
Nabe Double H 14 0 0 » ” n 
ai ease and two 

m ] Two Sides and on one Rea o o ” n ” 
ae sel ciaiue, 1§ 0 Oo rT) ” ” 
ue uints.. lity 14 0 0 n ” rT) 


” less than best. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
BRICKS, &e. 


s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand ...... ee. 7 yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ...... esvasacs 6 aie 


Best Portland Cement . 32 o per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 235 0 p 


Nore.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime............ 118. od. per yard, delivered. 


Stourbridge Fire-clay i in sacks, 268. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


$. d. 


Ancaster in blocks .... 1 rr per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 


I 7 n ” 
Farleigh Down Bath xr 8 ‘sa is 
Reer in blocks .... 1 6 ii » 
Grinshill I 10 a ji 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 $3 ñ 
Darney Dale i in blocks.. 2 4 ” ”" 
orsebill ” 2 5 ” ” 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 3 n i 
Red Mansfield . 2 4 Pe i 
Hard York in ii. .. 2 I0 i 
Hard York 6 in. sawn botb sides 
landings, to sizes s.d. 
(under 40 ft. sup) 2 8 perft. super. 
at rly. depôt. 
j s 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 o x 5 
ji 9 3 in. sawn both sides 
bs(random sizes) 1 3 j p 
2 in. self-faced Ditto o “4 i 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
deld. rly. depôt. 
n n” » 6i in. sawn both 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
. deld. rly. depôt. 
” n” » 3in. do. r ab yy, ” 
SLATES. 
in. in. 4s. d. 
20 X 10 best blue Bangor..12 o oper roco of r200 at ry.dep. 
n Dest eens n 1100 4 i 
16X 8 bes 6 15 0 ji i 
20X10 bent blue Portma- 
50 ” ” 
16x8 hast blue Portmadoc 6 o o i 5 
20X10 best Eureka un- 
sang po .12 26 ‘i R 
16x 8 750 i a 
90 X 10 permanent green 10 § Oo n ” 
16X8 ” ” 5176 r » 
TILES. 
s. d. 


Best lain red roofing diar 6 per ek at rly. depôt. 


ip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz ery, 
Best Broseley 1a TA 48 6 per r,000 ‘i 
ip an ey tiles.... 4 O per doz. n” , 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or i 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 ji i? 
Do. ornamental ... 6 0 y woo i 
Hip tiles .......cceenee 4 o per doz a << 
Valley tiles .......... i Af ji 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire Do. A . 50 9 per 1,000 ñ in 
Hip mie ...... 4 1 per doz, 1 n 
ley tiles.. LEE E E E ese 2 8 oe 99 99 
WOOD. 
BuiLtpinc Woop.—YEtrow. 
At per standard. 
Deals: best 3 in. Hf Bate andqgin. £ s.d. £ S d. 
by EA Chen dindecdan. T4 i o 1600 
Deals : 3 DY Q..ssesosousosaeo 1310 0 15 0 O 
: best a} in. by7i in. and $in., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in...... 10 10 Ir I0 oO 
Battens : best ah by 6 and 3 by 6 .. O10 o less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals : seconds .......... re t o oless thanbest 
Battens: seconds .....-...e.ssee0 O10. O n»n 
ain. by 4 in. and ain. by 6 in. . 810 o gt0 o 
im. by 4} in. and 2 in by sin.. 8 0 0 goo 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 


o ro o more than 
battens. 


rin. by :ł in. by r ins ........ 
Bim. eesseoeeceoeseeceneaseee 
Fir timber : Best middling Danzig 


100 
At per load of ‘50 ft. 
or Memel (average specifica- 


tion) messessesseosas .ses..... 410 0 500 
Seconds ....eseessso-sssesoeoe 450 410 0 
Small timber (8 = to1oio.).... 312 6 315 o 
Swedish balks...............055. 23§ 9 300 

Pitch-pine timber (: o ft)... 300 310 0 
oingrs’ Woop. At per standard. 

White Sea: First yellow dea!s, 
gin, by rr im... ..0e ce eee 2200 2300 
nin cL a er 20 0 0 a 0 oO 
rete a and 3 in. by 7 i in. 16 10 o 1800 
Second yellow deals,3 in. by r1in. 18 o o 20 o o 
‘a 3in.by gin. 16 10 o 1810 o 

Battens, a} in. and3 in. by 7in. 13 0 o 14000 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

and ọ il. e.s. sesosseseesens 14 O O ISIO 0 

Battens, 2% in. and 3 in. by7in. rı to o 12 10 

Petersburg : first yellow ices 3 in. 

by rrm. ... or 20 0 © aoo 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. RE »- 17 00 Boo 
Battens........sessoesessosasae 3 00 1% 00 
Second, yellow deals, 3in. by 

CP Wiss svesway oak veces ewe 1s 0 o 1610 o 

Do. 3 in. by g in. ...... eee 1310 © 1410 0 
Battens........c.cscccecs ve vcee 1r 0 0 noo 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

EET PE A 12 10 O 1310 0 

Do. 3in. by gin. .......--. . 12 © O 1300 

Battens......ssessecsessssooeoe 10 00 noo 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 

First white deals, 3 in. by rz in. 14 0 o 15 o o 
Beteens.” » gin. by gin. 13 0 O 14 0 ọ 
E E E E E Ir 0 0 1200 
Seat white deals 3 in. by ztin. 13 0 O 14 0 è 
i í „ 3in.bygin. 12 0 0 13 00 

” ” ” ttensS....00 9 I1Ọ QO I0 IỌ Ọ 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. 

£ s. d. £ £8. d. 
Pitch-pine : deals ....... PETT . 16 00 18 0 o 
Under 2 in. thick extra e... 010 0 100 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 32 o 0 3310 o 

Broads (12 in. and up)........ 2 o o more. 
Pomet ETE ee eee ..... 22 0 O 2400 
SIZES seese . 2410 0 210 o 
Yellow. Pine Oddments ......... 20 © 0 2200 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. o 36 o 4 6 

Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Large, per ft. cube .....cceeeee o 2 6 o 3.0 

mal o e re O 2 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube. © so ogé 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

inch ...... err a ere oo 7 Oo o 8B 
ai ip. do. e@eee fo] [o] ko . a 
p Mahogasy— 
onduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. 
MS INC E A saan. seas o o o on 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 

INCH: E E T o 16 020 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft sup. 

BRANCH oero deleascevcepnaeaeus © orto O10 
Teak, per load .......ccecsceaeee 16 © © 20 0 0 
American S areuoog Planks— 

Per ft. cube...... Pe eee © 3.0 o 3 6 
Prepared *Flooring— Per square. 

1 in. hy 7 in. yellow, planed and 

SBOE ERA candies E A 013 o or6 6 
x in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

matched ...........+essseeee o13 6 or 6 
tr} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

matched ..........+-+eeeseee O 15 o 10o 


6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 
1 Piet y in, white, planed and 


E T E oit o o 1 6 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched . orn 6 org 6 

1} in. by 7 in. white, planed ‘and 
matched ..........seseer eee 6 org 6 


6 in. at 6d. per square less hans 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 

Railway Vans, per ion. 

Lsd 458 ad, 

Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 6 2 6 7 2 6 

Compound irders 717 6 817 6 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 

nary Sections ...essesecooseeeeo 717 6 817 6 

Flitch Plates ........00.0 seesoso 8 s o 815 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns .... 7 0 0 8 00 


METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
ARON— Lsd £s d. 
Common Bars.. eeGeoweensneaaeese 8 (0) (°) 8 to (°) 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ....ssssssse 810 0 goo 
Staffordshire ‘' Marked Bars"... ro10 0 + 
Mild Steel Bars............. oe 90900 Qe o 
oe Iron, basis price.......... 9 5 o 9 t5 o 
„»  galvanised.......... 16 o ° 


"a And upwards, according to size and gauge. ) 
Sheet Iron, Black.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 10 0 O 
i 24 Bo cvcccee Ir 0O 0 o . œ 
26 Bi wie eu ss 12 10 O 
Sheet Iron, Chivanised” flat, ordi- 


ary quality.— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


3 ft. to 20g oonee ea teeoeteee ane 12 10 0 2 m 
i „n 22g.and 24g. 13 0 o . 
Cio: ersiness 14 00 >» - 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, bess 
quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 1610 0 > «© àe 
i F Z. and24g. 17 0 0 -> 
TAT 18 to o e. 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets. — 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to8 ft. 20 g. 12 10 
” » 22g. and 24g. 13 0 
o 


8: 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, A ft. oy aft. 


and thicker E 12 


5 o “8 
” » 22g. and os ai 133 5 0 Say o 
g. 34 5S0 8 e = 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6i in ce eeeeee 910 © 10 0 O 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras. ) 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
sda £S de 
Lzap—Sheet, English, 3 ibs &up. 4 50 + = à 
Pipe i in coils ..eesssacessssoseo 14 15 0 . . o 
Soil Pipe.... -..... Tere 7 50 + e. 
Zınc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne.......... ton 2410 0 > > 
Silesian eeneee sees esevene seen 88 24 (e) f°] 2 had s 
COrPER— 
Strong Sheet............ prlb, oro >» « + 
Thin ennee @aeeotO@encenonea ” (e) I a} ° be A 
Copper nails.. ......sse. ‘i O I I e. à 
Brass— 
eS ree aenesn 9” fe] O II = a e 
Thin pp se eeeee saasa Yy o I I T 
Tiın—Englisb Ingots rabin j oOrI3 e > o 
SoLper—Plumbers’ ...... p o o 6h - eC 
Tinmen's eovceeneesets os ” O oO 8 a . s 
Blowpipe eeaeeeveneaneecen ($) [e] (e) 9 » be e 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


15 oz. thirds eecceeesereces eevee . per ft. delivered. 
» fourths ...... esete srs eses 2 i ji 

at OZ. ot aeeececees TETTETETT 37d. y i 
$9 fourths.. eso@eoacece Oe eeeeeveneosn 3d. p: so 

26 oz, thirds ....ee.ssesesssesccsoo 5 ©” A 
p fourths ..esessssass POT 


{See also next page. 
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COMPETITIONS; CONTRACTS; AND PUBLIG APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, &¢., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. Designs to 
ce deliveres 
*Wemorial to Queen Victoria, Guildhall, York ........ The Committee .s...ssesees -seeroete - | DOL ssisesayhnansanoosteconncniesasoner steers nneseceneniersonsesersesnesstoenrt rt May 1 
"Infectious Disease Hoapital........+.0 aa E 288 E A i Harrogate, &C., Jt. Isol. Hosp. Com 10u. and a ae eres | Tons l 
‘Police and Fire Brigade Buildings posse soocosos ooo socer’? County Borough of Bunderiand ses 1004., 50l., and Blr esiiss a cob ceeserces 0-0000000i09000" O3-oot o EA Aur 0 
| a 


————— ae 


CONTRACTS | 


ee ee : 


By whom Advertised. l Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 
| 


Ft ee ee E 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


ve eae 


Railway Stores, Manchester Jute essspoeanrotos rocreeres ote L. and Y. Railway Company...... R. C. Irwin, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester one OO Oasece ses caseoneens April 1] 
Water Works, near Bruton, Somerset ...... Wincanton K.D.C._..... enese | A. P. 1, Cotterell, Civil Kugineer, 28, Baidwin-street, Bristol ... do 
Koad Metal, &C........esreereresereereasaseress sercersncercerers Waterloo (Lancs) U.D.C. oss. F.S. Yates, civil Kugineer, Lown Hall, Waterloo ......0. vak u. 
oad Works, Princess-BtTEet... seeseseosss.es ee seers terrrens Rochdale Corporation..........00 | D 3. Piatt, Civil Engineer, Boro. Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale Qu, 
yowerage WOFKB sessereresreerereriesestereer ees sert ree teete Longton (Staffs) Town Council ,... J. W. Wardle, Civil sugineer, Court House, Longton j dv. 
Convalescent Home, Cwmdonkin ....... sessee seesesesoeres swansea Hospital Committee ..... G. Moxham, Architect, Castle-street, Swanse s cae RR eas du. | 
Fire Station eee .esesereseeseeses er sereeeeseese scenes serret East Molesey U. D.C. sessseosseosesss J. Stevenson, Surveyor, Council Ottices, East Molesey... k T 
Wood Paving Blocks (1,200,000)...-ceceeersercererererese rere Hastings Corporation ..... sess P. H, Palmer, Civil Kugineer, Lown Hall, Hastings NE gee a | 
Additions tu Schools, Neyland .sssessss.se ereeesensercce eer’ Linnstadweil, &c., school Board | D. E. Thomas, Architect, Haverfordwest tee Teale cd oe do. 
School, Bentinck... .sosccecerereceeresosonere oer io Soe aros Newcastle-on-Tyne School Boyard.. A. Guddard, Uraluger-street West, Newcastle .......ccceccne cee April 2 
Cast Iron Pipes, ELC. eee eresossosossssr tas orserreree ttti ntt & Llandudno U.D.U...sseossesosseaserese.. E. P. Stephenson, Sugiveer, Town Hall, Llandudno. w waviness pag 
Limestone, &C. esere» Laeraascsenesoeotteneessaesosa:eesetott Se Pontypool B.D.C, s..eercoseeosnsese core B. Detrott, SUPVEYUC, USK ... cree csseecsnsee senses serena cnesneees PEE = 
stoneware Pipes, Cement, C. woo csccrceecoscvereser sees Margate COrporation .esseseee..- esere: Borough Engineer, Lown Hall, Margate ...... ey ee ri 
Police Station, Seacombe, Cheshire eesse secussaases H. Beswick, Architect, Newgate-street, Chester ee a Ww. 
r3toves and BADGES ..re.scercesrsestererserseenntser en nie West Ham Union eessen ceee | Clerk's Office, Union Workhouse, Leytonstone, N.B. AS du. 
# Waking-Up KOAUS ».sesresreseserisereroneroreeeteteerent t eee. | Ealing Town Council seese Borough Kugineer, Lown Hall, baling, W, ....... salen oe April 3 
Minister's House, Kineton, Warwick ....-.sccese-coees sedupaseuens A. Fairfax, DAN DULY ...cc.csses sesse coscesessenccves sensensencanenesnses fosati aves 
Broken Slag and GANİÍLO..seasssssossosoesnesssteeaseoserseaser:: Luton Town Council ..s..essessssses | Borough surveyor, Town Hall, Luton .....e.seesesesso ne Rte au. 
Two Houses, Savilie-piace --sseecesserrseres edaeaas err sunderland Corporation............. w. & 1. R. Milburn, 20, Fawcett-street, Sunderland a dvs 
Concert Hall, &c., Dartford vo. cccceeces osese seezesereseeere asesescossos H. i. Benuetl, Westgate House Ciub, Dartford se.eesse.socseseseee | April 4 
Cottages, South Cross-street, Leadgate, Durham ... | Consett Iron Company, Limited . | U. 48. Oliver, Architect, General Ultices, CUnsell .sessorersersereeess j dv, 
Quenast Granite (3,000 LODS) .esonsereessersessersreretett e= Blything (Suffolk) R.D.C. sesers. H. A. Muileus, Union Utfices, BULCAMP, SUMLOIK seccorsssseses ssoeeeres Qu. 
Minister's Residence, Sandoach saengeees sonnseee cetoeee oe Kev. T. A. seed Eig ae eo :sBoenene- A. Price, Arcuitect, SAUCGDACIL . soe ce cocee ceooosotooosasooosuepeseotoot l uu. 
-Vleaning and Painting Somers Town Depot .. es. Midland Railway Company s.es.. | Compauy’s Architect, Cavendish House, Derby sese. aoe n uv. | 
Juperstructure of Offices, York secr o nene North Eastera Railway Company. W. bell, Architect, Tok aee eas wee enna |g ae 
Police, Station, &c., Helston, COrnwall . ... sesso Standing Joint Committee ses.. | Us Caldwell, Archivect, Victoria-square, Penzance Gene Apni 5 | 
Rod Metal, SC. seses, sccsssserssseetsnecanens tee ter cere Maldun RDC. sesssessesseroreessonees | Keywood & Bunaus, Surveyors, Puvlic Hall chambers, Maldon . ais: 
‘Repairing, &., Public Urinals ..,.cccccccces sertre ore Burough of Islington .sesssseesosse e Borough sngineer, Lown Hall, Upper-atreet, Ne sessee.eeseseeooeeeee Apil 7 
Repairs, &C., Public GArdena...cccserecceere correeree certers do. ő: S 
greenhouse at Cemetery seseneevessn cuen oe T Cockermouth Burial Board ....... , T. C. Burn, Maln-street, Cockermouth ...  rcecsccecsssrcrcenerererses s- uu, 
frown Hall...... seases alien sejgeudanbarenessceresesnrstese? a.. | Macroom U.D.O. ......eccee ideni A. W. Barnard, Civil Sugineer, Council Offices, Macroom asses. . do. 
Road Works, Victoria- street .occrcssceese ces secserreene coer Dronfield (York) U. D.C. eserse | L, H. ALKINSUD, Burveyur, Drontleld e.. e sesevsesssererreereoreesearet -+ AE 
Broken Granite seesessessesseereeeenseeseereste erreten a| Louth (Lincs) Town council ....... | Q. H. Arison, Borough Surveyor, Lown Hall, Louth pees do. 
kefuse Destructor, Buildings, ÈC. ee a | Nantwich U, D.U. sess =e W. F. Newey, Market-street, NANLWICR .esesreesee.ereesreesenseeseeeee > uv. 
New Roads, Muswell Hill seessserssososeosssesees sereeroreneee The COMpany see vserseerersssenserees | Vigers & Cu., 4, Frederick s-place, Old Jewry, B,C. nes sescvenncee sors du 
Flint Road Metal .eeserseeses-sseeereeierseen ooo Steyning East R.D.C. ww. | È Uripps, couucu Offices, Ham-road, SNOPEHAM wees | April 8 
Additions w Hospital, Denton, a Gravesend P aS rori of London Sanitary Com.... l City Surveyor, Guildhall, B.C. sosopo eh ceeaes aeceerte seeseesree ses oegsepoce av 
Bridge, Bessingby-road, Bridlington ....cccee ese oe North Eastern Railway Company : W. J. Cuaworth, Sugiucer, company’s Offices, York .cc-c0 aceoeceeee du, 
‘Road Making and Lighting WOrKS eese cece eree Kingston-on-Thames Corporation Boruugu ourveyur, Ciatterin Huuse, Kitugeton-ou- FDAMES «00.00. April 9 
Klecteic (TAM WAYS. eeessrosserossoasoreereeesereee seret cece ttt 7 Warrington Corporation ... EE Preece & Cardeu, Engineers, 3, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. wo... dw. 
Bricks, Cement, KC. eerren enega an PEE Sutton voldtiela Corporation ... F. W. Mager, Surveyor, Aldridge, Walsall sess sects sueio: do. 
Drainage Works, Foleshill, near Coventry .. esse se Foleshill KR. D.C. ...c00.6 cesses seeseerenes V N. Lauey, Civil srgincer, 6, Che Sauctuary, Westminster, S.W. uu. 
chapel and Schools, Middteton-on-the- Wolds... eee 0 teteteeess Gelder & Kitchen, Architects, 76, LOWAO, MUL .cccosse-se seeeetet-: Aprit 10 
Pair of Villas, Malone-road, Belfast osses.. seroso cette osiksi roi Blackwood & Jury, Arcnitects, 41, Dvuegall-place, Beifaat ...... | Apt M 
Two Villas, Purdysburn EBLALO .acccéievecesiny orse -ee: -e| Belfast District Asylum Com. ,,, , Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, Arcnitects, Tia, Victoria-street, Bolasi) aprit 12 
‘Erection Of SCNOOLB se sesessesereerseeeeereerer tit erene i „| Old Brentford Schuol Board aee | Nowell, Pare & A. K. Kates, Archts., 5, Brent-rd., Srentiord, W.| apiti Li 
Church, Kilcoe, Ireland a a ASP E SR Te A reais wee al. A. Henuessy, Architect, suutn Alali, Vork PPTETTETILILETIETI EI T Eea du, 
‘additions, &., Aldershot Police Station ....... +... Southampton County Council .... County Surveyor, The Castie, Wimche@ter sessesssesneseesee ssesossee re: April 15 
Road Materials, near Guildford -...seeeseseree ere ittee eere Hambledun R. D.U. seseesesesecse o | Y Liutott, Surveyor, Cranleigh .e.seseseurer seseeeeeseareeesesspestesartt uy. 
i1 g0 yds. of Hassall’s Pipe Sewer at Leyton Marshes | Leyton U.D.O. sussies ever ene We Dawson, TGWA Mall: Ley O a aea oane aani APE 
| pipes Sewers (tW0 TUES) sesssossosoosesseesoesoesee sostecneceecs l'arporley (Cheshire) U.D.C. ......, B. Latham, Civil Engineer, Victorla-street, Westminster, 3. W. .. av. 
APA MWRY WOTKE .eccesreerecceoneesnncerserertecrrrsnes Se UITIIN Devonport COrporalion sesse sesse.. A. B. Pilung, Municipal Buildings, Devonport seseereeeseut es dv. 
Infants’ BCHOOL...seresseersemarstseneesice teneereereereen T Gloucester School Board ........66 | 4. Mediand, Architect, 15, Clareuce-streot, GIOUCEBUEE seseo. April 21 
| ‘Additions, &c., to Union Workhouse ....0.-crcsereeseeeerees Fendring Unio... seers cree. ‘Tne Clerk, 42, Church-street, AATWICN s.e. eeree sresseesee aren ere Apri 2 
` pavilion, Blackpool sese ceossencerceesseeng gs un yenee nne South Snore Bowling Club .,........ J. W. Bulcock, Arcnivect, 26, Dean-atreet, South shore, Blackpou| Nu daw 
| Additions to House, near Fyling Hall, Whitby ...... . teesessesres H. G. Waiker, Architect, Sktoner-street, Whitby .essesee.eereest vee du. 
Theatre, Halifax see cscs creer ge ere err Northern Theatres Co., Ltd. ........ Jackson & Fux, Architects, Rawsun-strect, Halla ....ccoerree oo du. 
| Large Drying shed, Moreton-in-the-Marelt .. +e. ee.. Aston Magoa Brick and Tile Co. J. Kennedy, Estates Office, Batsford seere se re eereesee rea sreseeenees due 
Four Houses, Spring Grove Mount, Hunslet, Lecds .. eos saeeceven, J, 5. Leak, Arcnitect, Waterlou-road, Hanslet, Leeds ss e - du | 
Hospital sanusa eiiie eese. | Kelso District Committee ........... Mitchell æ Wilson, Architects, 13, Young-street, Eaiobuegh ... dv. 
Villa, Plumtree, Nottinghan....es.erseesoseee sree veeseeee odesesseesee F. Parkin, Civil Engineer, Prudential Buudings, Notiiughaw .... du. 
Club and Institute, Rowlauds Gill, Durham... eee Parr errr T H. statford, Architect, South Garestield Gualiery, Liuz Green du 
‘Detached Residences, Keswick-road, Putney, 3.W..... jeaboneorsve Hugh Davies, Architect, 124, MOLD Irth, BLU. ..ee eene nenen on du. 


| PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


| Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. Salary. . Applica 
*2urveyor of Highways PPPPTYTTT TT TTT ie he ETET Bourne RDC aorar it EES 1802. saeees eonvccccntee ° 
surveyor of Hebe ernennen Boumy Borough of Nora) Go per RABE cn erne T 


} 


Thore marked with an asterisk (* Jare advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. & x. Public Appctntments, xviii. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continue 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. VARNISHES - 19 CORRESPONDENTS, 
32 OZ. thirds ....ceee ee seseseeceeee słd. per ft. delivered. i Per gallon NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, Ka 
ai Raster se ceee ne eeenenes a ” ” ae and ipapers read at meetings rests, of course, Wt 
u , ree. eee ee ° 9 n $. d. | authors. i 
A ward 4d. ” T Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 6 We cannot undertake to return resected ars 
uate s Rolled Plate A . pret n n ae wee Copal Varnish for outside work .. i si f Ee yi 
j p S Aa `.. ahd. 4 a rhe Be van ce a outside work 016 oj Letters or communications (beyond mere news Nol 
| eee Pg | Hard Oge Yaish fr inie tetas: ° 1 $| BESIED, o onia for other jonais t 
$ . - . 1 e SI 1 
Linseed Oil in pipes....-.+ecee: ll WOK cose cece cc cece cece cc eene ne sens ce eeeces : : sti books a 
Raw ee A in EE EAE ae = a 5 7 Ps Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work... o 16 : Ah add compelled to decline panne 9 
we in drums l o 3 of Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work a Be een i write an artic § 
"4 ae ma seceeweeee OM ocr Hard Carlage Varnish for insid Tarn ro o| Any commission to a contributor fo | pen wilt: 
Boiled ,, » in ipes ii EEE xs ii o anj te P ge arnish for inside work ... o 16 o given subject to the approval of the article, ee 
‘5 n 3 n hanea E i 3 ° a Tian ean oreo Maiewecent o 12 o| by the Editor, who retains the right to reject Sean ae! 
pies. a Oe G Nive oe ee ore ome patos receipt by the, author Os ae 
‘i in drums ..-. sees seeseees E o 2 8{ Mak and Mahogany Stain ......+-- ee a 8 9 0 a Ar Cee nications alia literary ane 
Genuine Sohal English White Lead perton 21 O 0 a a ae EOT pareessoessesaseessee O 8 6! matters should be addressed to THE E ITOR: os 
Red Lead, Dee ing teasenesew eats 4g 20 ae ¢ TLE tc as ca O ERAN o 16 o| relating to advertisements and other exclus S TER 
Best Linsee il Putty -..e-- kedas percwt. O Best F g. i EE EE seser sevoccosososoo o 10 O| matters should be addressed to THE PUBL 
o | Best French and Brush Polish ,.esseseseserese OTO O | wot to the Editor 


Stockholm Tar .esesosoreroeesereree. PEF barrel 1 12 


ane 
i 


Errn 


esor 


geese? Bess 


mormane 
sa ee ear 


MARCH 29, 1902.] 
ats i. 


[Cammunications for The Editor,” and must reach us 


F TENDERS. 


d to 
should be sF m. on Thursdays. .—We cannot 
n ublish dere unless authenticated either hy aus apone l 
Gr the building owner? and we the amount of the Tender 
— ments of por ong list ia which the lowest Tender is ua 
r: unless in some exceptional cases. and for spec 
i reasons. } 
aan * Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 
s: i l 
ii "DON.—For detached house, Chatsworth-road. 
“i $e oe ae architect, 22, George-strect, Croydon. 
ae Quantities by the architect :— 
= S. Hart sa.. e. — o. £1,997 | Pearson & Co sse... GI875 
S. Page ATO 1,985 | E. J. Saunders .... 1,800 
Smith & Sons ..... TE E. J. Burnand...... 1,790 
Bii Akers & Co... ...... 1,937 Hanscomb & Smith 1,744 
2 W. Potter ........-. 1919 Smith & Son* .... .- 1,728 
$ D. W. Barker ....-2 1, 
7 CROYDON.—For house, Beech House-road. © Mr. A. 
te Broad, architect, 22, George-street, Croydon :— j 
t j W. Potter.....--cces- £8509 | D. W. Barker* ERTER £842 
: i - 
T CROYDON.—For house, Temple-road. Mr. A, 


Broad, architect, 22, George-street, Croydon :— 


J. J. Cooper...... «ose £705 | Pearson & Co.* ...... 
W. Potter...... 659 


£600 


oo ee oe 


sewage disposal works for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. J. Chadwick, engineer, Bletchley, and 53, St. Mar- 
garet’s-mansions, Victoria-street, London, S.W. :— 


Contract No. 1. 


G. Bell ...osesssese.e OEE -410,203 9 9 

W. Manders....... PETTE posais 9,364 7 2 

= Jackson ....... eree aaa 8,508 18 4 
-~ } and T. Binns .......seseessseoe £459 I1 1 
oo g fork Green & Co. .... cee enone eee 390 It 3 
5 rž Sens Sease ERTE 1664 16 o 
e Cuniiff nccseeeteourenss spinge » 793711 9 

a C. Carden esoovoeovoco ere ete eooo 7:904 (e) 8 
z Bower Bros......0e.ceeeee EERI » 7675 0 o 
; Grounds & Newton ...........00% 7,541 10 7 
. Siddons & Freeman* ............ 7,050 O 0 
* RL. Tonge essees.. T 6,300 o o 


Contract No. 2. 


J. Jackson ...0..sccccncccscecccess L7,442 2 
York, Green & Co. 2.2... ..00ceee uae ys = 9 
G. Bell ...... ce scencncccccccseces 7,264 7 0 
Bower Bros. ............0. ........ FI6E 0 O 
oe T. BINDS. eesse caewens ..... 7,035 12 5 
. Manders Ce ae tereooee Cee er teoe ©,735 T4 3 
Lock & Andrews ..... PE -.. 6,622 13 8 
Siddons & Freeman.............. .. 6,490 0 o 
» Cunhff ........ se cesecseceneees 6,349 16 8 
Ls Tonge eetris norton ie e...... 6,320 0 O 
Grounds & Newton® ............6. 6,114 14 6 
Contract No. 3. 
o & T. Binns ........ cc cess econ ne H 4,090 1È 3 
. Jackson ........000.00. ewe Ee 3,848 11 5 
ughes & Lancaster .............. 3792 9 © 
$ unliff RETELE TEERLEETZEETEETETET 3:699 12 Ọ 
ower Bros. .esessesossesooonssese 3:475 9 0 
Siddons & Freeman® .............. 3399 0 0 


LONDON.—For erecting a block of dwellings on the 
Kneen Catherine-court area, Dorset-street, Limehouse, 
HS . for the Metropolitan Borough of Stepney. Mr. W. 

Jameson, Borough Engineer :— 


Holliday & Green- 


Dove Brothers...... 


wood ............ £6,377 | Todd & Newman .. 5,678 
* Wells, Martin, & Co., H. N. Holloway.... 26s7 
A T: PTE vag eins 6,315 | C. G. Hills ........ 5,396 
-~ Chessum & Sons.... 5,999 | F. G. Minter ...... ,587 
H. Lovatt.......... 5,873 | Patman & Fothering- 
B. E. Nightingale .. 5,765 | ham, Ltd......... 5:553 
A. Porter .......... 5:765 | Sabey & Son ...... %,527 
2 Smith & Sons, Ltd. 5,729} R. & E. Evans, 8, ` 
Wilson Brothers & Lisford - street, 
Lamplough ...... §,693 Sumner-road, Peck- 
ham, S.E.* ...... 3,408 
ae LONDON.—For supplying and fixing a complete 
aa electric light installation at the Public Library, Bancroft- 
a coad, Mile End, E., for the Metropolitan Borough of 
P Stepney. Mr. W., Jameson, Borough Engineer :— 
Haines & Co... £148 18 8 | Christie & Co. .. £96 o o 
Barlow Bros. .. 127 o oj Ward Bros., 13, s% 
se Tamplin & Mak- Beer-lane, 
ocki dieron eis 109 17 2 E.C.® aa... 93 1 0 
The Lighting 
7 » Ltd... 107 t0 o 
re LONDON.—For supplying and delivering timber for 


cog ending March, 1903, for the Metropolitan Borough of 
a pas he. W, Jameson, Borough Engineer :— ee 
J. J]. & S. W. Chalk, 24 per cent. below schedule 
es, 
‘Gt E. Gray, to per cent. above schedule prices. 
R: -§ n, Adelina- ve, Mile nd, E.* 
per cent, below schedule prices. 
J. Ponler & Son, 7} per cent. above schedule 


4 si 


insertion under this heading | 


FENNY STRATFORD.—For the construction of 


THE- BUILDER. 


ie as 


LONDON. -For supplying and delivering bricks, lime, and fire clay, for year ending March, 1903, for the 


Metropolitan Borough of >tepney. Mr. 


- -- —- - — -e 


| 


M. W. Jameson, Borough Engineer _ 


| Bricks. a Lime. 
Co——— ` < 
a FA L x Per 
zen -= 2 % wae m -Ton 
| 8 2 uoo Fire 
PE ae an ec E Clay. 
' = — — Sq Arch, Grey ‘Chalk 
| a i Stone. 

ae a na) s d] s d| s d. £ s. d| sa. s.d.) £s de 

Assoc. P. C. Manufacturers, Ltd. .......... ia — 2 2 dq — | ~ u 6x 6 aaa 

Byford & Sons, Moody wher Ppa acy 214 914 9 |2 o (|317 6 317 Ol rr 3) 14 3| O19 6 
: i ra 9 in. by 44 in. by 28 In. \'3 O Q ; ' 

Erith, Lisney, & Co. n by 44 in. by3in. fi 3 5 c 115 (|2 o «|410 o| 410 O| x2 ` 12 6| r 1o o 
. Gibbs, Jun. ....... Ova Gece Kees Gade eae ELASTE 3 9 O 115 |2 I1 |219 of 412 6} 12 6 r2 j xxr 6 
arper & Moores, Ltd. TET eee eee ee weiss | —_ han ý i 4 3 ój 4 3 6 Te i —_ I 4 o 

W. T. Lamb ....eesnssosuoceesesesse EER desen SS OS HE — — p = 10 Cj 10.9 a 

Passmore & Co. ..... PEE estas ca E AR 3 2 Óir :|r127 (310 0 315 o rr oO tr o roo 

Rosher & Co..ccasccscvcnsccccncsvcces serasa) 415 OJ Z I5 cl 2 o €1 475 © 5 o Ol 22 OC! 12 of r10 o 

Sankey & Son .......6.- EIT annain e 219 ol 1x12 cl x38 € eH K 3 19 Ol rr 6 rx 6] r30 

Tibbington Brick Works, Lid. eo agererreesecvevne =e = = 3 I5 ©; 3 I5 (0) — i b g 4 9 

Wakeley Bros. & Co. ..... aaea var eee sè — 112 «cl 2418 (14 5 0 — 10 10} 10 10} r 5 O 

Bray & Co....e.ccsassoseceso sososososseoseseos. hmm 7rge C a soe l — _ ~—— fa =" 

H. Goodman... .e.sssessseersoseossosesuos e.e 3 7 901123 rig d4 50g 5 Of rE 9 tr of r g o 

s e SS 


Engineer :— 


LONDON.—For granite paving for the Metropolitan Borough of Stepney. Mr. M. W. Jamesta, Borough 


G. J. C. Wm. Gibbs, W. Griffiths, 
Anderson. a Lid, | & Co., Ltd.* W. Moon. 
TuRXER-STREET. 

s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. £ sd. 
Excavate, screen, and cart away, at per yard cube .. 4 6 5 o 4 6 4 6 or 1 
Concrete (screened granite ballast and Portland i 

cement) at per yard cubic .. a ie e. IHL O 12 6 12 o II 0 1 232 0 
Concrete (ballast and Portland cement) at per yard 
cube y a oe si ae a . 13 9 15 0 14 0 i4 o -1'5 6 
Pave with old granite sets, at per yard super.. 4 6 29 3 0 2 6 ° 99 
Square, dress, and ditto, at per yard super .. as 45 4 7 5 o 4 5 “9 4 8 
Make, square, dress, and ditto, at per yard super .. 4.11 5 2 5 6 4n Oo 510 
JUBILEE-STREET. ; , 
Excavate, screen and cart away, at per yard cube .. 4 6 5 o 4 6 4 6 or 12 
Concrete (screened granite ballast, and Portland 
cement) at per yard cube... i oe +. Ira 12 6 12,0 11.0 120 
Concrete (ballast and Portland cement) at per yard 
cu oe ee .. oe oe oe ee 13 9 gs o 14 9 14 0 t 5 6 
Pave with old zranite sets, at per yard super.. ae 2 6 2 9 3 0 a 6 o 99 
Square, dress, and ditto, at per yard super .. Sy 4 5 4 7 5 o 4 5 o 4 8 
Make, square, dress, and ditto, at per yard super 4u 5 2 5 6 41 o 5 10 


LONDON.—For supplying’ and delivering Portland 
cement for year ending March, 1903" for the Metropolitan 


Borough of Stepney. Mr. Jameson, Borough 
Engineer :— 
Duke Shore Riga Railway 
Wharf. Wharf. Station. 
4s. d. Zs. d. & s.d. 
Assoc. P.C. Manufac- 

turers, Lid. ...... x 611 178. 193 
Barrion & Co. ...... 166.no. 1186 — 
Byford & Sons, 

Moody Wharf, 

Poplar, E.{ .....- 1 § 5 1 6 2 r 8 3 
Coles, Shadbolt, & 

(Eo E ities Lis 9 1 8 o III O 
Erith, Lisney, & Co. 110 o .. 110 Q ri 6 
W. T. Lamb ....oo aa beia I (0) 

van load. 
Passmore & Co. .... 1 7 6 183 4. IQo 
Rosher & Co. ...... I 8 5 . £10 2 « 12 6 
Sankey & Son ...... 1 6 3 169... — 
Wakeley Bros,...... 1 5 4 — a — 
Wm. Gibbs, Lid..... 1 70. — ae = 
Goodman ......... >. 179. + 8g «w 9 O 

t Anywhere in borough, £1 8s. 11d. 


LONDON.—For supplying and delivering drainage 
materials for year ending March, 1903, for the Metro- 
politan Borough of Stepney. Mr. W. Jameson, Borough 
Engineer :— 

Percentage below 
schedule prices. 

40 percent... 


Discount. 


Albion Clay Co., Ltd. .. 2h per cent. 


Byford & Sons ........ 4> per cent. .. 2% per cent. 
Doulton & Co. .....+.. 324 percent. for .. 24 per cent. 
best London stone- off monthly 
ware. 40per cent, payments 
for best Stafford- . 
shire stcneware 
Erith, Lisney, & Co., 45 percent. .. 2) percent. 
459, Old Ford- road, 
Bow, E.* 
Passmore & Co........ . 42h percent. — 
Sankey & Son........6. 40 percent. ., 2% per cent. 
Stiff & Son ......... eee 40 PET cent. .. 2$ per cent. 
Sutton & Co. ...sessses 40 percent. .. a4 per cent. 
J. Gibbs, jun. .......... 30 per cent. 


Cliff & Son ....... aeos fs Informal 


— 


LONDON.—For supplying and delivering cast iron 

ully grates, &c., for year ending March, 1903, for the 
Metropolitan Borough of Stepney. Mr. W. Jameson, 
Borough Engineer :— 

Per cent. 
Carlton Iron Foundry, 25, Leatherdale-st., 
Mile End, E.* BeeeerteeeneeeeSGoouevacpse 22$f 

C. & W. Gill Coe eh rr aavesete ee seseresese 5 t 

W. Harris eeencecee Oe ee 5 t 

Nortampton ire Direct Castings Co. .... 10 § 

Pontitex Co. (ZELA AEE ZEEEESZESISESSEE] ah? 

Warner, Ltd. Peek eemee seh eeeeenee eo ettas 15 : 

E. & F. Wright ......sosoosoesdieceesoson 182} 

} Below schedule. § Above schedule. 


LONDON.—For supplying and delivering colours, 
varnishes, &c., for the year ending March, 1903, for the 
Borough of Stepney. Mr. W. Jameson, Borough Engi- 
neer :— 

E. R. Goodrich.... 25 per cent. below schedule. 
Haines & Co....... 174 i : 
Middleton Bros, .. 224 Ne At 
Miles & Ginn, 43, 
Mile End-road, E.* 25 
R. D. Stewart..... . 25 


LONDON.—For asphalte paving at Bancroft-road, 
Old Church-road, and any other new asphalte paving or 
reinstating the Council may order before Lady Day, 1903, 
for the Metropolitan Borough of Stepney. Mr. W. 
Jameson, Borough Engineer :— 


French Limmer Valde 
Asphalte Asphalte Travers 


Co., Ltd.* Co. Co. 
s. d. s. d. s. d 
New Paving. At per load. 
Take up pitchings, cart to 
oT P T S 26 3 o0 2 6 


At per yard cube. 
Break up macadann, screen and 


cart earth to shoot.........-. 6 0 7 0 6 6 
Excavate ground and cart to 
shoot sics cs sine Skee S '6 o 7 0 6 6 
Concrete (screened granite, 
ballast, and Portland cement) 
brought up to receive paving 15 o 18 9 15 6 
Concrete (ballast and Portland 
cement) and as No. 4 ...... 18 o 18 o 18 o 
At per yard super. 
Compressed asphalte 2 in. thick 9 10 10 6 Io o 
Ditto iå » 7 9 8 6 8 o 
Ditto E> yy 5 90 5 9 5 6 
Mastic asphalte I y 5 o> 6 o 5 6 
Ditto 4 6 5 o 49 
Ditto 4 5s 4 0 4 0 4 0 
Repairing Eristing Paving. 
At per yard super. 
Break up asphalte and cart a 
AWAY seassascsosocasoososoe uara (o) 3 Oo zr 
At per yard cube. 
Ditto, and concrete thereunder, 
and ditto ....esssoesocassen o 7 o 6 
Excavate ground and cart to 
shoot ........ eeren 0 7 0 6 6 
Concrete (screened granite, 
ballast and Portland cement) 
brought up to receive paving 18 o 18 o 18 0 
Concrete (ballast and Portland 
cement) and as No. 15...... 18 o ,, 1B Q i8 eè 
At per yard super. 
Compressed asphalte zin. thick 12 o 133 o 12 6 
Ditto 1 10 o 10 6 ro 6 
_ Ditto i j 6 o 7 0 6 o 
Mastic asphalte ie. yi 6 o 6 9 6 o 
Ditto ł} p s3 60 5 6 
Ditto È 5s 9 o o 


4 5 5 
[Sce also next page. 
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LONDON.—For alterations at Holloway Police 
Station, Mr. Dixon Butler, architect :— 


[Marcu 29, 1002, 


LONDON. — For the erection of five shops zit|THE BATH STONE FIRMS 1, 
dwelling-house over, and conversion of four existing THE BATH STONE Ltd 


- Credit. hou d shops, at Grove-road, Mile End, for Messrs. BATH, 
j £ ' Cohen & Berkavsky. Messrs. H. S. and C. A. Legg, FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS o7 
£ architects, 13, Grafton-street, Mile End. Quantities by BATE STONER 
20 Siss Gransell we eeeseees 2,929 Mr, W. Hawker :— Kendall £ — FLUATBE, for Hardening, Waterproofing 
(LETTY) cece 3,320 5 6 : endali ...... 3:924 Pres ` 4 
soresi Clark & Bracey ...... 3,198 Wood...... £4,350 o o| Yales ........ 3:320 o o and eming Building Materials, 
s ese... R ve 3200 ackson...... 4,010 10 ọ | Barker ...... 3:175 O © 
cose Lathey Bros. ........ 3:2 ; i 196 ZAM RILI 
eee F. & H. F. Higgs. AS RR S OES WE. 
te cee oua Pg ce 3:246 DOULTING 
Cae ee Bees seses. 3,269 LONDON.—For the supply, delivery, and erection of The Ham Hill Doul 
a eene Higgs & Hil ........ 31284 a ten-ton overhead traveller at the pumping station which the H. a g Stone Co, 
ee i Wil wie n a 31296 is at present in course of erection at Lots-road, Chelsea, | (incorporating tone Co. and C, Trask & Sa 
. tt & Sons 349K for the London County Council :— : 
i Broadbent & Sons Ltd. 4650 | Henderson & Co.*.... £426 Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under Hin, 
Whitle & o. eres 504 Jessop e 2 Appleby hes Somerset. 
ae *9 t ee ros. e saa esooo e 
New cut reine ew „Parsonage house, Short-street, Carrick & Sons, Ld, lee a 305 London Agent :—Mr. B. A, Willams 
ew-cut, Southwark, for the Rev. G. Robinson Lees. Mr. Larmuth & Co. 65 | Hitchen & Son ...... 390 16, ven-street, Strand, 
Ernest E. Fetch, architect, 20, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Ra ae Rar ier Lia 1 | ii 
Quantities by Mr. J. Jellis :— nsomes& Rapier, Lita. 462 
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sisted, when dis- 
cussing the sys- 
tem of technical 
education, that it 
must be regarded 
as a portion of the 
m of the country, 
and that it was useless to spend money on 
technical education unless there existed a 
basis in the shape of an efficient system of 
primary and secondary education. This 
argument was very clearly stated by Mr. 
Balfour when he introduced the Govern- 
ment Education Bill shortly before the 
Easter recess ; and it is to be hoped, though 
we may doubt it, that the country will at 
length realise this cardinal point. Mr. 
Balfour, however, to some extent made the 
occasion an excuse for introducing a Bill 
which dealt with primary, secondary and 
technical education. It does not, however, 
follow that by jumbling all these three 
parts of the educational system of the 
country we are most likely to get the 
efficient general system which is the desire 
of all sound educational reformers. The 
measure rather, indeed, reminds us of the 
“ Tacking Bills” in the time of Queen Anne, 
when it was endeavoured, by fastening 
some controversial measure to a Money 
Bill, to force it through the House of Lords. 
There is, as regards secondary and technical 
education, a pretty general agreement, and 
the Government evidently hope to take 
advantage of this feeling, and by tacking 
their legislation in regard to primary schools 
on to that relating to secondary and 
technical education, to pull it through 
Parliament. The radical fault. of the 
measure lies in the neglect of the fact that 
while there now exists what must be re- 
garded as a fair universal system of primary 
education—capable, no doubt, ofimprovement 
both in regard to teaching and to financial 
and general management—there is as yet no 
proper and general system of secondary 
and technical education, and absolutely no 
government system at all for training 


dary and technical education, and, having 
constituted the authorities for this purpose 
and allowed them to get into working order, 
to have made use of them at a later period, 
another session or two hence, for the pur- 
poses of primary education. 

Last year, when the Government Educa- 
tion Bill was introduced, we referred to 
some of its leading features. As regards 
secondary and technical education they are 
pretty much the same, broadly speaking. In 
counties and county boroughs the county or 
the borough council was to be the educa- 
tional authority for the purpose of secondary 
and technical education. A council, whether 
of a county or a borough, will have, as it has 
now, the right to employ the Government 
grant, for the purpose of these two 
systems ; but this use is optional only, and 
it should certainly be made compulsory. A 
council, also, cannot levy a rate of more than 
twopence in the pound, which is admittedly 
too low, but which maximum is evidently 
placed in the Bill in order to placate the 
anti-educationalists who think it is waste of 
money to spend money on education. A 
council may, however, apply for a Provisional 
Order to enable it to levy a higher rate; but 
this is a ridiculous proposition, since if a 
county or borough council is fit to be trusted 
with secondary and technical education, it 
certainly ought to have full power to raise 
the necessary funds. Nothing can be more 
absurd than that an influential and able 
county council, such as that of Yorkshire 
(for instance), if it desires to raise an 
additional twopenny rate, should actually 
have to get the sanction of a Government 
department by a tedious process for this 
purpose. 

One of the great needs in regard both of 
secondary and technical education is the 
want in various districts of higher grade and 
technical schools, and there appears to be 
no provision in the Bill by which the Local 
Authority will be able to raise the large 
funds which may be necessary for building 
such institutions. It is perfectly clear that 


primary schools would be grouped, and in 
addition a number of technical institutions ; 
so that a pupil could start in the primary 
school and obtain the beginning of a general 
education; then, if he had the ability, 
advance to the secondary school, so as to 
obtain a higher general education ; and then 
enter a technical institute for the purpose of 
learning some particular branch of trade. 
It is to such a systematic course of educa- 
tion in Germany and the United States that 
the capacity of the mechanic of those 
countries, or, indeed, of the ordinary clerk, 
to enter upon new ways of work, is due, 
rather than to any individual superiority 
of mental power. It has also to be observed 
that these Local Authorities in county 
or borough are to be empowered to co-opt 
outside persons to serve on Education 
Committees. We are not sure that this is 
advantageous, for there appears to be no 
reason why a person who is interested in 
education should not offer himself as a can- 
didate tor a Council with a view to acting 
on the Education Committee; it is rather 
doubtful whether outsiders who are not 
responsible to a constituency will be 
found to pay the same attention to the 
business as those who are elected directly 
by the ratepayers ; and we should prefer to 
see educational outsiders placed on the 
Board of Management of secondary and 
technical schools, rather than forming parts 
of what may be called the representative 
governing body. 

It is in secondary and technical education, 
rather than primary, that the readers of this 
journal are interested, and we have now 
pointed out the general plan of the measure 
and its defects in regard to higher educa- 
tion. The subject of primary education, 
unfortunately, can hardly be touched on 
without wounding the religious suscepti- 
bilities which are aroused by the mere 
mention of board and voluntary schools. 
So far as the present Bill is concerned 
it is sufficient to say that an option is 
given by it to the local authority (County 
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or Borough Council) which has the charge of 
secondary and technical education, to take 
over primary education. That in many 
rural districts the school board area 
is too small cannot be doubted, 
but in place both of school board 
system and the voluntary system, a true 
educational reformer desires to see some 
kind of representative body which has 
power over a considerable area to regulate 
the secular primary education of the dis- 
trict; but then, unfortunately, comes in the 
conflict between the old system of voluntary 
education chiefly conducted by the clergy, 
{which in its day, no doubt, has done great 
service), and the new system which is known 
as the Board system of secular and unde- 
nominational religious education. We do 
not think that the Government Bill contains 
the best system for reforming the primary 
education of England which can be devised, 
.and from the point of view of the real interests 
of national education it would be desirable 
to leave the primary education for the pre- 
sent in the hands of the present authorities, 
until the new system of secondary and 
technical education has not only been estab- 
lished, but got into thorough working order, 
unhampered by the financial restrictions 
stated in the Education Bill, which, if they 
remain unaltered, must be a serious barrier 
to the fulfilment of a really national system, 
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ANCIENT CIRCULAR CHURCHES. 
BREE HE circular churches of antiquity 


seem hardly to have been studied 
as a special class of buildings, 
notwithstanding the immense 
mass of ecclesiological literature existing in 
the world. The present contribution to the 
history of this curious subject consists of 
notes made in visiting the buildings here 
described, together with extracts from such 
works as incidentally refer to the matter or 
serve to throw some light upon it. 

_ Circular churches, which may be found all 
over the provinces of ancient Christendom, 
have evidently a close relationship, by 
descent, with the similar edifices built as 
temples of the older religions, or as tombs ; 
and possibly the form dates back to a 
prehistoric period. But in the earlier 
religions of the world, a certain meaning or 
sentiment seems to have attached to a 
circular plan for such buildings, which 
survived in medizval Christianity long 
after its origin had been forgotten, The 
prehistoric stone-circles of the world are 
supposed to have constituted temples, and 
if such was the case the circular form 
presumably refers to sun or fire worship. 
In the most ancient of civilisations— 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Jewish—the square 
plan was perhaps exclusively adopted. 

In Greece the earliest circular buildings of 
any architectural importance and character 
are to be found. The Tholus, or round 
monument, surrounded by a peristyle, and 
the Prytaneum, which existed in every 
important Greek city, are examples. This 
latter contained an ever-burning fire, sacred 
to Vesta (the Greek //estsa), A holy fire 
continually burning was to be found in other 
Greek temples as well as in the Prytanea, 
and ever-burning lamps were also common 
in such buildings. 

Greek Choragic Monuments, often in the 
form of small circular temples, were dedi- 


cated to the gods, but they do not seem to 
have possessed a sacred character. 

Circular buildings were used by the 
Etruscans, chiefly as tombs—such, for in- 
stance, as the lower chamber of the famous 
Mamertine Prison in the Roman Forum— 
and in Italy we find the circular form of 
building carried on as a characteristic of the 
peninsula throughout all ages. The Temple 
of Vesta is one of the most ancient of the 
traditionally always circular buildings in 
existence, and the plan is therefore probably 
Etruscan, and from an origin closely related 
to that of the Greek Prytaneum. Circular 
temples, whether Greek or Roman, were 
never built over an adytum, or chamber of 
mysteries, like the ordinary square temples. 

Fragments of an early (first century A.D.) 
Roman circular temple exist in front of the 
east facade of the Parthenon at Athens; it 
is said to have been dedicated to the goddess 
Roma and the Emperor Augustus. 

The Temple of Vesta in the Roman 
Forum (the “ Sainte Chapelle” of the 
Roman Kingdom, Republic, and Empire) 
was probably looked upon as the model for 
all similar temples and monuments. With 
the decline of the Empire, and the decay of 
art, little more than its circular form sur- 
vived its various rebuildings. It was rebuilt 
in A.D, 191, and continued to be occupied 
and used for its original purpose for two 
centuries after that date, in spite of the 
public recognition of Christianity. After the 
entry of Theodosius into Rome (A D. 395) the 
temple was closed, and the sisterhood of the 
Vestals was abolished. In the modern 
excavations of the Forum very few frag- 
ments of this tempie have been found, 
although it survived in a fairly intact state 
until 1489; in 1549 it appears to have been 
completely destroyed. 

Many examples of circular temples still 
survive, and a still larger number has pro- 
bably perished ; of many of these latter we 
still have traditions. For instance, the 
Baptistry of Florence is said to be built out 
of or to occupy the site of an ancient circular 
temple, and a church in Pisa (St. Michele in 
Borgo) is supposed to have another such 
building forming part of its crypt. In the 
Levant a very interesting example still 
stands within a short distance of the great 
temples of Baalbek, in a fairly well-preserved 
condition, and the Cathedral of Spalato, 
Dalmatia, is formed out of a circular temple 
in Diocletian’s palace. 

The greatest of all the Roman circular 
temples, and one of the grandest monuments 
in the world, is without question the Pantheon 
of Rome, the model of so many of the 
masterpieces of subsequent ages and differing 
schools of art. There is now very little 
doubt this mightiest of temples was built 
in the reign of Hadrian in A.D. 125. The 
symbols and insignia of various kinds 
appertaining to the ancient sacrifices and 
priesthood on the imposts of the principal 
doorway appear to be in their original 
positions (see also Lanciani in “ Notizie 
degli Scavi,” 1881). The circular portion of 
the Pantheon was probably added to the 
splendid portico of an earlier square temple, 
which possibly was the only portion com- 
pleted or preserved. The brickwork of the 
Pantheon bears the stamp of Hadrian, but 
the great rotunda, as we now see it, would 
probably not have been in a finished state 
until the middle of the second century. At 
this period the colossal brickwork and 


concrete style of building of the Romans was 
in its fullest development. The baths of 
Caracalla and many of the greater aque. 
ducts belong to this period. In a stony 
country the Romans employed the same 
colossal proportions, although in a different 
material, at Baalbek. 

Round about Rome are many monuments 
of this grandest period of ancient art, and it 
would be interesting to discover how many 
of the circular buildings, which are numerous, 
may have served at this early period as 
Christian churches, or even been built for 
the purpose. Mr. Cutts, in his “ Turning- 
points in Church History,” states “It is an 
historical fact there were twenty-five public 
churches in Rome and fifteen suburban 
Basilicas connected with the different cata- 
combs before the Diocletian persecution in 
303.” Itis also recognised that the ceme- 
teries of Christians during the first centuries, 
in the neighbourhood of the catacombs, but 
not necessarily underground, were studded 
with buildings and memorial chapels. These 
cemeteries were used, according to innu- 
merable traditions, as temples and places 
of prayer, where bishops presided, preached, 
and administered the Sacraments. It is 
clear that such’ usages could not be carried 
on within the minute chapels of the cata- 
combs; and, in tact, the Roman catacombs 
have never furnished any satisfactory 
evidences of early church arrangements. 

In buildings of this early age it is difficult 
to distinguish between the memorial chapel 
or tomb-house and the temple or church. 
The “church building,” as we understand 
it at the present day, develops from the 
“cathedral” of a bishop. The memorial 
chapel was intended to contain the tomb ol 
a Christian hero, and was used for occasional 
rites, but the custom of celebrating the 
Eucharist on the tomb within a sepulchral 
chapel is probably not older than the third 
century. 

Ancient Roman sepulchres, which are 
often of circular plan, may have furnished 
models for circular memorial churches. But 
these ancient sepulchres are usually quite 
solid, or with merely a very small chamber 
in the interior. Roman tombs in the Levant 
have also exceedingly small chambers within 
them. 

It is not until the fourth century that 
examples occur ot regular circular churches, 
the dates and character of which are ascet- 
tained, But although it may be difficult to 
identify the earliest churches of the 
Christians before the recognition ol 
Christianity by Constantine, it seems pro- 
bable that certain ancient buildings about to 
be described may belong to this period, and 
may even have been built for the use of 
Christians. 

The circular building known as the 
“Tempio delle Tosse” at Tivoli is now 
generally regarded as having been built for 
a Christian church. It stands within the 
precincts of the ancient Villa Mecenate, and 
is supposed to have been erected for the 
community of Christian slaves attached to the 
Villa. It is known that the slaves employed 
within the great villa estates were permitted 
to erect, or make use of, buildiags for their 
own rites, and the examples now under con- 
sideration were all probably of this character. 

The “Torre dei Schiavi” (towers of the 
slaves), stand within the precincts of the 
Villa Gordiani, just outside the Porta Mag- 
giore, Rome. One of these remarkable 
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edifices may possibly be the church dedi- 
cated to St. Andrew, which is mentioned as 
existing on this site at a very early period. 
Both the so-called towers appear to belong 
to the type of building we are now consider- 
ing. They may be described as in the 
Pantheon style of construction, of brick 
walls with concrete domes and filling in ; 
their architectural features are of the 
simplest description wherever they occur. 
Records, traditional or historical, of these 
early buildings are absolutely wanting, so 
we can only judge by comparison with the 
Pantheon that they belong to the second 
century. Both the “ Torre” are very much 
ruined ; the fragment of the circular wall, 
which is all that now remains of one of 
them, still retains one of the large square 
niches which are characteristic of this style 
of building, and in the soffite of the niche 
are remains of stucco decorations in the 
style of the Roman Empire. 


Of the less ruined of the two “Torre dei 
Schiavi ” we are able to give plans (figs. 1-2), 
a section, and an elevation (figs. 3-4). The 
traces of use as a church remain in this 
building in the form of frescoes representing 
a row of saints, life size, which stand ina 
circular manner around the base of the 
dome, These paintings, although suffi- 
ciently clear to be identified as resembling 
the earliest catacomb paintings, are too 
much decayed to allow of a precise judg- 
ment being expressed on their date. The 
building may have been restored at a later 
period, but of this there is no evidence, nor 
is there any record of its destruction. The 
memory ofa church dedicated to St. Andrew 
still lingers on the site, but no actual identi- 
fication is possible after so many centuries of 
oblivion. The vicissitudes which these build- 
ings, erected probably by the liberality of the 
Gordiah family of Emperors, may have passed 
through in the lapse of ages, must for ever 


remain unknown. Being outside the city 
wall, exposed to all the ravages of barbarian 
sieges, and probably converted at times into 
fortresses for the use of the various parties 
in the eternal strife and bloodshed of the 
Early and Middle Ages, these massive walls 
have assumed the usual appearance of the 
great Roman ruins. As has been said, there 
are fragments of stucco decoration remaining 
in a niche of the most ruined of the two 
buildings, but the neighbouring church, 
although better preserved as a whole, has 
lost every trace of plastering and internal 
decoration, with the exception of the very 
faded frescoes in the dome. The lower 
story has probably been in use as a shep- 
herds’ refuge for untold centuries. 

The “Tor Pignaterra,” or Mausoleum of 
St. Helena (figs. 5, 6, 7), is situated within a 
few minutes’ walk of the “ Torre dei Schiavi,” 
but on a different branch of the great high- 
way which passes out of Rome by the Porta 
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Maggiore. There is no doubt about this hav- | memory of his son Romulus, This would | not amenable to mathematical treatment, is 


ing been one of the very earliest of Christian | date from the beginning of the fourth cen-|the clinging action of the earth through 
churches, Tradition makes it the mortuary | tury. It resembles the above-mentioned | which the pile is forced. This action ap. 
chapel built by the Empress Helena for] circular buildings outside Rome in style of | pears to commence directly the pile js 
herself, but never used for its intended | construction., On the opposite side of the| allowed to rest, and it frequently happens 
purpose owing to the Empress’s death | Forum stands the ancient circular church of | that a pile driven easily one day may refus 
taking place in the Levant. A huge sar-į S. Toto, or Teodoro, also in the same style | to budge under the same driving force on 
cophagus which once decorated it, now] and probably of the same age. Ofthislatter|the next day. In actual practice, the best 
removed to the Vatican galleries, is sup-|there is no recorded mention before the {course for adoption is to drive the pile 
posed to have been ordered by the Empress | year 795, when it was either rebuilt or|rapidly to a practical refusal of about 1 in, 
for the purpose. As a matter of fact, there | restored by Pope Leo III. This Pope, who when a formula may be used if desired. In 
is no evidence for these legends, and it is | crowned Charlemagne, is also credited with | every case, however, the expert appears to 
not perfectly certain that Helena was even a | building a circular church of S. Andrew | have the last word. 

Christian. One of the earliest records of] within the city. All these buildings 
this church occurs in the “Liber Pontifi- | mentioned above are of the usual thin] , „ THE case of Easton v, Isted 
calis,” a somewhat apocryphal production of | Roman brickwork, with wide mortar-joints| asto the Ease- decided at the end of last 
unknown but early date. According to this | (bricks and joints usually the same thick- | me" 0f Lisbt. sittings by Mr. Justice Joyce 
authority, the interior was furnished ness), with circular arches exactly in the | shows clearly the necessity of making agree- 
with the usual splendour of the early | same style as the Pantheon, with brick and | ments as to the easement of light so plain 
Christian style. Its altar (or, perhaps, |concrete domes, and small cornices con- |and full that they can be capable of no mis. 
altar - front) is described as of silver, | structed of brick, with small marble consoles. | apprehension. In the case in question the 
weighing 200 lbs. The lamps and candle- | The bricks in the arches are on an average | plaintiffs father had, in 1873, erected a con- 
sticks, &c., of silver-gilt, are enumerated, | 2 ft. by ıft. by 1}in.; the walling bricks |servatory, the vertical side of which had 
and its general effect, as a whole, must have | are sometimes smaller. The walls were, of | portions of it glazed. When this was 
been sufficiently imposing. According to|course, intended to be decorated with| erected the plaintiffs father made an agree. 
Ciampini (who gives some very erroneous | marble veneer and plastering in the usual|ment to pay to the defendant a nominal 
drawings of the building), the church was | fashion of Roman buildings.* G. J. |rental “as an acknowledgment for allow. 


surrounded by enclosing walls, of which no ing the window in my conservatory adjoining 
S O sm. a coapmeemnemiee ‘ 
traces now remain. to open on to and overlook his property, and 


Apparently, within the precincts of this NOTES. do also agree to close the same when re. 
church, perhaps within the walls above ATTEMPTS are made from time | quired to do so,” In 1888 the glass side was 
Eile to time to establish a mathe- | bricked up, leaving the glazed sloping roof 


referred to, was a basilica (probably of later Driving. 
date) dedicated to the martyrs, Peter and 
Marcellinus, whose bodies were found in| pile driving, invariably with indifferent suc-]|of a corridor, 
the catacomb which runs underneath the|cess. The utmost that can be accomplished | yearly payments ceased to be made. 
rotunda of the “Tor Pignaterra.” This |in the desired direction is the evolution of an | The defendant subsequently erected a wall 
basilica was richly endowed with church | empirical rule, vaguely expressing the results|on the servient tenement which obscured 
furniture, and lands in Italy and Sardinia;| of practical experience. But even then the|the skylight in question, and thereupon the 
but in after ages this church was removed to | rule cannot be used except with considerable | plaintiff claimed an injunction on the ground 
within the walls of Rome, and it is repre- | reservation. The fact is that while the|that the skylight had acquired a prescriptive 
sented at the present day by a baroque] practice of pile driving has attained a high |right to the light, and that the agreement of 
building not far from S. John Lateran. degree of development, the theory is not|1873 referred only now to the brick side. 
At some unknown period the “ Tor Pigna- | yet established. Engineers are agreed that | But the Judge held that the agreement re- 
terra” fell into complete ruin, the in-|timber piles of, say, 10-15 in. diameter, ferred to the whole of the glazed structure. 
geniously constructed dome, built of brick, | driven to a practical refusal, give satis-|It is obvious that whatever was the inten- 
concrete, and large jars, from which latter | factory results, but it is not quite certain|tion of the parties, there was something to 
the whole building takes its name (see sec-| how many should] be driven in any given| be said for both sides, though it would be 
tion, fig. 6), fell in, and but a very small |area. As a rule, the desire to obtain con- |absurd for the owner of a servient tene- 
portion survives to give an idea of its ori-|tinuity of bearing results in the spacing of|ment to protect himself against the acqui- 
ginal construction. This dome seems to| piles so closely together that their support- | sitions of a right to light in respect of one 
combine the principles of construction of the | ing power greatly exceeds the weight to be | part only of a glazed structure. If, however, 
older, or Pantheon style, with that which | carried. Whenever piles of any great length | the agreement had been more fully and 
was to be carried to perfection in the domes | have to be driven in ground of uncertain | accurately drawn, the matter would have 
of Ravenna and Constantinople. character, experimental inquiry or expert/been placed beyond question from the 
The ruin of this building, which must |@dvice is always preferred to mathematical | beginning. 


have occurred at a date beyond any extant | investigation. So theory is subordinate to oo 
records, occasioned the disappearance of| Practice; rather a reversal of latter-day IN a communication to the 
some substructures in the catacomb which | aspirations. The fact is that pile-driviug Structural Journal of the Society of Arts 

Mr. J. D. Crace makes a com- 


passes underneath. There is an entrance |data are still wanting. The weight of 
to the catacomb in one of the great niches | the hammer and the height of fall are|ment in regard to the paper on “Structural 


near the original entrance to the church, as | readily ascertainable in any case, but{|Colour Decoration of Public . Buildings 2 
shown on the plan, but this stairway is|the practical effect to be obtained is|recently read by Mr. Horsley at a meeting 
probably quite modern, and of the same date | 80verned by varying and baffling co-|of the Applied Art Section of the Society, 
as the little modern chapel and curate’s|€fficients. The very force of the blow is|of which a résumé appeared in our issue of 
house built within the ruins. The present | difficult to estimate, for it may be reduced|the 8th ult. Mr. Crace complains that 
curé who lives in the house states that some | by the man in charge of the machine, and|in this as in other papers or lectures by 
years ago, when repairs were being executed the falling weight has to expend energy in | architects on the subject of colour in build- 
in his chapel, a very large subterranean | hauling the rope and in revolving the drum, | ings, so much attention has been paid to 
chamber was discovered underneath, | 28 well as in overcoming the friction of the | mere questions of vehicle or of the special 
probably at one time communicating with guides. Further, the stroke is cushioned to technique of particular methods of producing 
the catacomb, and of unknown size anq |a Certain extent by the broom-like head of colour, and so little to the actual effect of 
depth, as it was unfortunately not explored | the pile above the collar. Even supposing | colour on the architectural design. “The 
at the time. This accidentally-discovered | these uncertainties to be expressible by | vehicle,” he observes, “is wf consequence to 
chamber, which suggests a crypt similar to | ©O-efficients, no one can predict exactly how | the painter, of none to the architect qs 


matical basis for the art of] in its original position, and forming the roof 
and from such date the 


that in the church of the “Torre dej|™uch of the modified force is expended in| «tt is of much more consequence to the architect 
Schiavi,” is now inaccessible. actually driving a pile, when several men | that the general scheme of colour should be founded 
At one side of the church of SS. Cosmo | are holding it in position by Jamming hand-|on recognition of the steuctaral lines, that the 


e Damiano in the Roman Forum (the ancient spikes between it and the guides, and by colour values should be in the right places, and that 
the borderings and other ornamental features 


Templum Urbis) is a circular building said | hauling at headlines. Another circumstance i 
to have been built by Maxentius a the x : | should be arranged, not with a view of ‘ breabiné 
To be continued. up the wall surface,’ but with lia consideration 
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erected by the Dutch East India Company 
for storing locally grown grain, was re- 
instated after a fire about fifty-five years 
ago, and ultimately purchased by Mr. 
Rhodes. 
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of their effect in expressing or explaining the sur- 
face, and in assisting the perception of structure.” 

Our own criticism on Mr. Horsley’s paper, 
with regard to its title, would have taken 
another form. ‘Structural Colour Decora- 
tion” (a phrase not infrequently used) we 
always took to mean colour decoration 
obtained by the building-up of materials 
which have natural colour inherent in 
themselves — marbles, stones, woods, &c., 
&c.; a far more durable and monu- 
mental way of obtaining colour in archi- 
tecture than that of applied colour. There 
seems, however, to have been com- 
paratively little reference in Mr. Horsley’s 
paper to this true form of “structural 
colour,” so that we presume he used the 
words with a different meaning from that 
which we have always attached to them. 
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Cheaper THE general manager to the 
Incandescent Welsbach Incandescent Gas 
Gas Lighting. I ight Co. has issued a notifica- 
tion stating that on and after July 1 next a 
reduction will be made in the prices of 
Welsbach mantles and burners, aud that 
“the revised policy of the Welsbach Co, has 
for its object relations of an increasingly 
intimate and cordial nature with the gas and 
allied trades, and the company has therefore 
decided to close the retail branches which 
have hitherto carried on operations in various 
centres.” It is, moreover, rumoured that 
the long deferred trial of the validity of the 
1893 Welsbach patent will not take place, 
as a compromise has been made. We 
believe that the radical reductions in prices 
and changes in policy about to be made are 
largely due to the strenuous opposition to 
the existing charges by Mr. George 
Livesey, the chairman of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Co. Mr. Livesey also 
considers that the time has arrived 
when the public would obtain more benefit 
from cheap gas of low illuminating power 
than from the present costly supply of 
higher-grade gas. He proposes to reduce 
the illuminating power to eight or ten 
candles, and the price to Is. 6d., or less, per 
1,000 cubic feet. The change suggested by 
Mr. Livesey would result in a largely- 
increased demand for gas, especially for 
cooking and heating purposes, and would, 
undoubtedly, be greatly to the advantage of 
the community in general provided that the 
interests of the consumers were efficiently 
guarded with respect to the heating value of 
the gas. For incandescent lighting the 
value of gas appears to be mainly depen- 
dent upon flame temperature, but for heat- 
ing, cooking, and power purposes the 
calorific value is the main factor to be 
considered. It has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that, generally speaking, the calorific 
value of coal gas diminishes with its 
illuminating power, and gas consumers 
should not consent to any reduction in the 
calorific value unless full compensation be 
allowed therefor in the standard price. 
We believe that the reduction in price pro- 
posed by Mr. Livesey would more than 
compensate for the reduced calorific value, 
but the consumers should be protected by 
the adoption of a heating-power standard. 


nent 


ALTHOUGH it is nearly four 
Nernst Lamps. years ago since we described 
the electric lamp invented by 
Dr. Nernst, yet it is only now that the 
finished lamp is being put on the market. 


As the inventor claims that very consider- 
able economy can be effected by the use of 
his lamp instead of the ordinary vacuum 
bulb glow lamp, consumers have been impa- 
tiently awaiting the opportunity cf testing 
its merits. Considerable interest has there- 
fore been excited in the paper on “Tests on 
the Nernst Lamp,” by Mr. R. P. Hulse, read 
to the Birmingham Local Section of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. The 
tests on the whole are favourable, and 
Mr. Hulse concludes that it will furnish 
1,000-candle power hours at a cost of 
11d., as compared with Is. 3d. which 
the same amount of illumination would 
cost it got from good glow lamps. The 
light also given out by the Nernst 
lamps is distinctly pleasanter to the eye 
and better diffused than that given out by 
the ordinary electric lamp. We would call 
attention, however, to the fact that the 
lamps were tested on a battery circuit, so 
that the pressure remained very approxi- 
mately constant during the life of the 
luminous rod. On an ordinary commercial 
lighting circuit we doubt it such good 
results could be obtained. There is also 
one great drawback to the use of these 
lamps not mentioned in this paper, and 
that is that on direct current circuits the 
current must flow through them always 
in one direction. If the lamp be put in 
the socket the wrong way round then 
the life of the luminous rod is a very brief 
one. If a building were specially wired for 
Nernst lamps this objection would not 
apply, as it would be easy to use screw 
holders for the lamps and always make the 
thread of the screw of the same polarity. 
Another drawback is that Nernst lamps, as 
at present constructed, take from a half to 
one minute to light up. The heating coil 
consists of a clay spiral in which is em- 
bedded a very fine platinum wire, and inside 
this spiral the luminous rod is placed. 
When switched on the heating coil gradually 
becomes a dull red, and then the luminous 
rod suddenly becomes incandescent, and an 
automatic arrangement finally switches the 
heating coil out of the circuit. 


THE London Positivist Society 
Newton pane have just vacated Newton Hall, 
which we gather will shortly 
give way to new buildings to be erected for 
the Royal Scottish Corporation, after designs 
by Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, honorary 
architect to that body. Newton Hall, entered 
from what yet remains of Fleur de Lys- 
court, and standing on the site of the garden 
of a house that had belonged to the Bare- 
bone family, lay at the rear of the premises 
in Crane-court, which Sir Isaac Newton and 
Sir Christopher Wren bought for 1,450/. on 
behalf of the Royal Society, and which 
Wren either rebuilt or greatly altered for the 
Royal Society who migrated thither from 
Gresham College in 1710. The Royal 
Society used Newton Hall for their library 
and museum. The Royal Scottish Corpora- 
tion bought the property from the Royal 
Society in 1782, and removed to Crane-court 
from their original “hospital ” in Blackfriars, 
on the west side of the offices of the Times ; 
they leased Newton Hall to its late tenants 
about twenty years ago, when it was re- 
paired and decorated. The present Scots’ 
Hall was erected in 1879-80, by Professor 
Donaldson, being his last architectural work, 
on the site of the buildings by Wren which 
had been burned two years previously. A 
drawing of Wren’s hall, and the reputed 
presidential chair of Sir Isaac Newton have 
been preserved, but Zucchero’s portrait of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and Wilkie’s of 
George IV. perished in the fire. 


_ THE“ Esposizione Internazio- 
whe Turin pale d'Arte Decorativa,” about 
to be held in Turin, is to be 
opened on April 26. About 1500 exhibitors, 
representing Germany, France, England, 
Holland, Austria, Japan, &c., are contribut- 
ing, and the well-known American million- 
aire and virtuoso, Mr. Morgan, is taking 
an active interest in the show. The 
buildings have been designed by Sig. 
d’Aronco, architect, of Udine. The front 
will be decorated with four colossal plaster 
statues 14 ft. high representing the modern 
artsofdecoration. These are, of course, in 
the usual style of Franco-Italian sculpture, 
and are only remarkable for their size. 


Mr. Rhodes’s IN our review (September 22, 
Houses Cape 1900) of Mr. A. F. Trotter's 
work—" Old Colonial Houses 

at the Cape of Good Hope ”—which con- 
tains a chapter upon the origin of that type 
of architecture by Mr. Herbert Baker, we 
directed attention to the architectural treat- 
ment of the house “ Groote Schuur ” (great 
granary) which Mr. Baker designed for the late 
Mr. Rhodes. In our number of March 24 of 
that same year we had published four views, 
with a plan, of the house, which is a pro- 
fessed reproduction of the style of the Dutch 
colonial house, as seen, for example, in the 
home of the Cloetes at Constantia. It 
stands in the midst of extensive gardens 
lying by the main road from Cape Town to 
Wynberg, and has replaced the former 
Governor’s country residence which was 
consumed by fire in 1896, together with 
nearly all of a perhaps unrivalled collection 
of old Dutch furniture. Most of the teak 
wood employed for the interior lining of the 
rooms and elsewhere at “Groote Schuur” was 
grown in Rhodesia. Mr. Rhodes was an 
enthusiastical collector of examples of old 
Dutch furniture, and possessed a large num- 
ber of dower chests of rare workmanship 
and value. The original “great barn,” 


THE contents of the first two 
gee ie small rooms at the galleries in 
Suffolk-street seemed to pro- 

mise a better exhibition than usual, Mr, 
Boots “A Corner of Isola Bella” (7) is a 
fine picture in respect of colour; among 
other things we notice “The Bridge” (9), 
a small but effective landscape by Mr. 
Lenfesty; “ The Pier” (1) by Mr. E. Ertz, 
a curious but clever study of effect; ‘' Sunset 
and Storm” (4) by Mr. E. Gouldsmith ; 
various landscapes by Mr. Arthur Tucker 
which have a style of their own, though 
a rather mannered one; “ Lobster Fishing 
off Guernsey” (113) by Mr, G. S. Walters ; 
and a very fine architectural interior, ‘The 
Southern Arcades of Sancta Sophia” (122), 
by Mr. A. Henderson, whose name is known 
to many of our readers. Mr. Arthur Stewart's 
Bannockburn” (53) is no doubt clever in a 
way, but reminds one very much of a play- 
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ing card, The large room and the further 
galleries do not, unfortunately, show a collec- 
tion beyond the usual level at this exhibition, 
while there are some things that have no 
claim to public exhibition at all. Among the 
redeeming features are Mr. C, M.Q. Orchard- 
Son’s portrait of his father (157); “The 
Crystal Pool” (179), a good little nude study 
by Mr. W. H. Byles; Mr. Haynes King’s 
two pretty bits of genre, ‘Waiting for the 


Tide” and “Drying the Nets” (189, 190); 


Mr, 


Borough Johnson’s village scene, 


“ Moonlight ” (202 — too warm in colour 


for moonlight, though); Mr. Armstrong’s 
“Stapleton Vale” (206), which may be 
called a landscape study after Constable; 
Sir Wyke Bayliss’s interior of “ The Minster, 
Aix-la-Chapelle” (233); Mr. R. Christie's 
“ Flora” (244); a good, though rather heavy, 
landscape by Mr. Walter Fowler (270) ; Mr. 
Leonard Watts’s portrait of Professor Stuart 
(296); and Mr. Hans Trier’s small landscape, 
‘‘Appledore, Devon” (318), As to Mr. 
Lenfesty’s large coast landscape in the large 
gallery, ‘‘ Wild Clouds of Destiny ” (262), one 
recognises both power and ambition in it, 
but the artist’s real feeling for effect and 
composition cannot, on this large scale, 
make us forget the cold and inky tone of 
the prevailing colour, or want of colour. For 
smaller landscape studies this may pass, 
but on a large scale this mass of dingy tone 
is oppressing. | 


Mr. G. J. FRAMPTON, the 
sculptor, has been elected a 
full R.A., an election which 
will command general approval. Mr. 
Frampton is one of the most powerful and 
original English sculptors of the day. His 
teaching, however, has been on the best 
French traditions, for he was first a pupil of 
M. Dalou when the latter was in London, 
and subsequently studied, we believe, under 
M. Mercié in Paris. While doing honour to 
the teaching of these great French sculptors, 
he has preserved nevertheless a distinctly 
English character and feeling in his work. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE thirtieth annual congress of the Socicté 
des Architectes Français will be held at Paris 
this year, from June 2 to 7. The programme 
comprises :—The discussion of various ques- 
tions relating to the profession of architecture ; 
visits to buildings of recent construction ; an 
excursion to the environs of Paris; a meeting 
reserved to the Caisse de Defense Mutuelle ; 
the distribution of awards ; and the usual ban- 
quet to wind up the proceedings. The follow- 
ing questions are already on the list for 
discussion :—The responsibility of architects 
with regard to dry rot and timber disease 
generally ; the revision of the fees of experts 
before ihe law courts ; the architect and the law 
concerning labour accidents ; and the question 
of a diploma. 

The ground occupied by a portion of the 
old Marché du Temple has not yet found any 
purchaser. ‘The authorities are now dividing 
up the whole surface into small lots, which it 
is expected will readily be taken up. The 
Municipal Council has voted the sum of 
210,000 francs for the reinstallation of the 
market between the Rue des Archives and the 
Rue de Picardie. 

The Senate has adopted the scheme voted 
by Parliament for the reconstruction of the 
Imprimerie Nationale in the Rue de la Con- 
vention. ‘The cost is fixed at 2,920,000 francs 
(116,000/.). oe 

The Prefect of the Seine is placing before 
the Municipal Council a proposal to organise 
a competition for street signs and shop tronts. 
The Prefect in his report states that it would 
be his object to organise a kind of permanent 
and democratic street exhibition, so as to 
interest the general public and persuade 


New Royal 
Academician, 


tradesmen and others to help to embellish the 
streets of Paris and render them more 
picturesque. The competition will be open to 
painters, sculptors, architects, art workers, 
and tradesmen. 

The Fournal Officiel published, on March 14, 
the new law for the protection of authors’ 
rights for works of architecture, sculpture, 
and the drawing of ornament. The Senate 
added the words “designers of ornament ” to 
those of architects and sculptors, and referred 
the law back to Parliament, which at once 
confirmed and passed it. 

A competition has been opened for designs 
fora new Mairie at Corbeil. The cost of the 
building is fixed at 9,000/. f 

The Académie des Beaux-Arts has awarded 
the Prix Leclerc of the value of 64/.to M. Louis 

Boileau, for his design for the arrangement 
and decoration of a pier in a seaport. 

It has at last been decided, after many years 
of discussion, to instal underground public 
conveniences at Paris after the style of those 
at London, and the first two of this kind will 
be placed under the Place de la Madeleine and 
the Place du Théâtre Francais. The delay 
which has been made up; to now will largely 
be atoned for by the luxurious manner and 
style in which these conveniences will be 
arranged. The approaches to the staircases 
will be constructed of marble or some hard 
stone, ornamented with wrought-iron balus- 
trades in Renaissance style. The floors will be 
paved with mosaic, and the walls lined with 
opaline and crystal ceramic ware. The manu- 
factory of Sevres will provide the decorative 
porcelain and enamels for the decoration of 
the ceilings and galleries. Carrara marble will 
be employed in portions, and all the woodwork 
will be mahogany. It is to be hoped that this 
new departure will mean the early disappear- 
ance of the ugly and insanitary conveniences 
which at present spoil the effect of the broad 
pavements of the leading boulevards. 

The portion of the Boulevard de la Made- 
leine known as the Rue Basse du Rempart is 
being suppressed. A financial group has pur- 
chased the portion in recess on the boulevard 
with the intention of constructing new build- 
ings in a line with the general frontage. The 
work of suppressing the roadway in front of 
the portion close to the Madeleine has been 
commenced, and very shortly a fine wide pave- 
ment, planted with two lines of trees, will take 
the place of the present ugly footway and 
little-used carriageway. 

The new bridge for the Metropolitan rail- 
way to cross the Seine a little above the Pont 
d’Austerlitz has been designed and accepted. 
This bridge, which will be employed for rail- 
way purposes only, will be something quite 
unique of its kind; a very light and elegant 
arch, constructed of a lacework of steel, will 
form one curve 460 ft. wide, with its extremities 
resting on the river embankments. The height 
of the top of the arch above the level of the 
Seine will be 104 ft. 

The first portion of the second line of metro- 
politan railway from the Place de !’Etoile to 
the Boulevard Malesherbes was inaugurated 
last week, but the line has not been put into 
service yet. 

The competition of the facades of houses 
erected at Paris in 1901 is now opened. Fifty- 
three houses have been entered for the compe- 
tition. As usual, the six premiated houses will 
be exonerated from certain street dues, and the 
architects and owners will receive awards of 
medals. 

The proposed new bridge over the Seine, in 
prolongation of the Rue de Rennes, which has 
caused so much discussion and so many pro- 
tests from the Socicté des Amis des Monuments 
Parisiens, has been abandoned, and the scheme 
proposed by M. Bouvard, and described in our 
“Letter from Paris” of! February 1, is to be 
ddopted. On his plan the Rue de Rennes will 
be prolonged towards the Rue de Louvre, and 
the circulation across the river will take place 
by the Pont Neuf, and the Pont des Arts for 
pedestrians. As it isexpected thatthe new line 
of metropolitan railway will considerably de- 
crease the traffic from the Rue de Rennes, it has 
been decided that no special bridge will be 
necessary. The new scheme will have the 
effect of greatly disengaging the buildings of 
the Institut, and will also aftord good oppor- 
tunities for new building operations. 

The Prefect of the Seine has approved the 
scheme prepared by M. Foucault, architect, for 
the installation of the Victor Hugo Museum in 
the house situated at No. 8, Place des Vosges, 
(formerly the Place Royale) at a cost of 4,600/,, 


| this fine avenue. 


of which sum 2,000). have been offered by the 
heirs of the late poet. 

The Conseil-Général of the Seine has voted 

an important credit for the purpose of forming 
an avenue in prolongation of the Avenue de la 
Grande Armee, which will extend in a dired 
line of nearly thirteen miles from the Place de 
la Concorde, past the Monument de la Défense, 
as far as the centre of the Forest of Saint 
Germain. The town of Nanterre has offered 
to abandon to the State the ground necessary 
for the formation of the principal portion of 
The first scheme for this 
road was originated by Napoleon, who much 
desired to see the avenue continued to the 
forest in a straight line from the Rond Point 
de la Defense, but the necessity of a bridge 
across the Seine caused the scheme to fall 
through. The avenue will be 130 ft. wide, 
planted with lines of trees, and will comprise 
a line of electric tramways, a carriage road, 
and a cycling track. The cost to the Depart. 
ment of the Seine will be about 40,000/., with 
the extra cost of about 32,000}. for a bridge to 
cross the two arms of the Seine at Nanterre, 

The Syndicat des Industries du Meuble has 
decided to organise an exhibition, to be held at 
the Grand Palais des Champs Elysées towards 
the end of the summer, and to exhibit therein 
all the most interesting specimens of works of 
art attaching to the various sections of this art 
industry. The cost of the installation is 
estimated at 12,000/. 

The Imprimerie Nationale is putting into 
hand the first half of the report on the 1900 
Exhibition ; the remaining portion will scarcely 
be completed before the end of the year. The 
work will comprise fifty volumes, containing 
40,000 pages. 

The Duc de Loubat has established a new 
foundation of 25o/. annually at the College de 
France, destined to encourage the study of. 
American antiquities. 

The offices of the 1900 Exhibition, situated 
on the angle of the Avenue Rapp, are about to 
be rearranged for the purpose of installing, for 
the present at least, the offices of the Minister 
of the Colonies, who is about to vacate the 

Pavillon de Flore at the Louvre. 

M. Guiffrey, director of the Gobelins manu- 
factory, has just placed on the loom a piece of 
tapestry the model for which has been made 
by M. Olivier-Merson, the well-known painter. 
The tapestry is destined for the Gobelins 
Museum. The design is simple, and consists 
of allegorical figures supporting a _ Scroll 
carrying the device “Par lart divin de 
Minerve l'aiguille peut surpasser le pinceau. 
This tapestry is interesting in the fact that M. 
Merson coloured his design to suit the various 
colours of wool employed by the manufactory, 
instead of the contrary, as is generally the case. 
It appears that the result is most satisfactory, 
and M. Merson is completing on the same 
principle a piece of work entitled the “Triumph 
of Art,” which he commenced ten years ago. 

A curious stone obelisk has been brought 
to light during some building operations at 
Nanterre, near Paris. The Commission du 
Vieux Paris has examined the obelisk, which 
it appears was erected in 1783 for the purpose 
of measuring the meridian, by Lamesle, 
“ imprimeur des fermes du Roi.” 

The new buildings of the Cour des Comptes 
in the Rue Cambon, are advancing rapidly, and 
the two stories of cellars will be arranged next 
month to receive the immense quantity of 
papers coming from the old Cour des Comptes, 
and weighing over seven tons. The new build- 
ing will comprise twelve stories, and 185 rooms 
for the offices appertaining to this service. The 
archives are arranged to receive 210,000 cubic 
feet of documents. 

The question of permitting female students 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts to compete for the 
Prix de Rome, and the four years’ studies at the 
Villa Medicis, is being much debated now that 
female students are permitted to follow the 
studies of the Ecole and enter the ordinary 
school competitions. The question has already 
been decided as regards students of music, but 
that concerning architecture will probably 
demand further consideration. 

The ten students of the Ecole des Beaur- 
Arts chosen to compete for the Grand Prix de 
Rome, the subject for which this year 18 a 
Imprimerie Nationale ” proposed by M. Pas 
(and quite a variation from the usual subjects 
given, which are far from being practical), ie 
now prisoners for over three inonths 1n c 
separate studios of the Ecole during the Phe 
paration of their final plans and designs. % e 
subject of the preliminary competition was A 
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Pavilion for a Minister of Fine Arts,” and the 
students chosen as the result of this competition 
were allowed to compete in a second elimina- 
tory competition, which decided which ten 
students were to be allowed to compete for the 
Grand Prix. The result of this competition 
will be made known on August 4 next. The 
winner of the First Grand Prix—who is sent to 
continue his studies at the Villa Medicis at 
Rome—is allowed an annual sum of 1402., out 
of which 48/. are retained to pay for his keep 
and lodging expenses. The student passes 
four years in Italy, from whence he has to 
send to Paris each year various drawings and 
studies from the classical buildings of Italy or 
Greece. He receives for the following four 
years an annual sum of I2ol. to allow him to 
continue his studies at home or abroad. And 
after that he is generally sure of obtaining 
some lucrative official appointment reserved 
for the winners of the Prix de Rome. . 

The Municipal Council of Paris, béfore the 
close of the session, adopted the schemes of 
four new metropolitan railway lines. The 
first, from west to east along the Boulevard de 
Courcelles to the Place Gambetta, is 7 kilo- 
metres long, and is to have seventeen stations ; 
estimated cost, 15,607,000 francs. The second, 
from the Porte de Clignancourt to the Porte 
d’Orléans, 114 kilometres, will be entirel 
underground with twenty-two stations; esti- 
mated cost, 81,844,000francs, including the 
completion of the Rue de Rennes and the pro- 
longation of the Avenue Raspail. The third 
line, from the Bouleyard de Strasbourg to the 
Pont d'Austerlitz, almost entirely under- 
ground, will have seven stations in a course of 
4,307 metres ; estimated cost, 12,200,000 francs. 
The fourth, from the Cours de Vincennes to 
the Place d'Italie, will have eight stations in a 
length of 5,278 mètres; estimated cost 
17,400,000 francs. Thus the realisation of this 
scheme, discussed for thirty years past, will in- 
yolve a total expenditure of over 127 million 
francs, or 5,080,000/. sterling. E 

The retiring Chamber of Deputies has 
testified the usual dislike of the provinces to 
Paris by refusing to sanction the reduction in 
the price of gas proposed by the municipal 
authorities ; but the next Chamber will pro- 
bably set this to rights. 

The intention of the Department of Fine 
Arts to open a house in the Boulevard des 
Italiens near the Opéra Comique, for the sale 
of the productions of the Sevres ceramic manu- 
factory, has fallen through, mainly owing to 
the protestations of the leading houses in the 
ceramic industry, who have persuaded the 
authorities that it would be unfair to injore 
private firms by this official competition in Paris. 
It is admitted that, after all, the manufactory at 
Sevres, owing to its limited accommodation, 
which the Government has been willing to go 
to the expense of extending, is hardly able to 
keep pace with its official commissions. , 

After eighteen months of labour, M. Toche, 
a painter well known for his decoration of the 
Chateau of Chenonceau, hag almost completed 
the cartoon for an immense piece of tapestry 
of 220 square metres, intended to be presented 
to the Emperor of Russia, as a souvenir of the 
Peace Conference at the Hague of which he 
was the promoter. In the midst of a Dutch 
landscape, with its flat meadows and windmills, 
ona pedestal stands the figure of Grotius, the 
founder of the “ Droit International” in peace 
and war. On the other side is the statue of a 
Flemish countryman armed with a partisan. 
In the rear, against a background of foliage, is 
an architectural composition forming a frame 
to the statue of the Czar, who holds in his hand 
an olive-branch. Beneath is a medallion portrait 
of Queen Wilhelmine. At the foot of this 
monument are grouped the figures of the IIo 
delegates from the twenty-six States represented 
at the Conference, and descending the slopes 
beneath them is the allegorical figure of a 
sower going forth to sow the seeds of peace 
upon the earth. On the left a female figure, 
symbolising Arbitration, holds in one hand a 
pair of scales, and with the other hand checks a 
horse and rider about to trample on the 
victims of war. A figure of Peace dominates 
the whole composition, and on the right, 
opposite to the Arbitration group, are groups 
representing the joys of pacific toil.* It is 
doubtful however whether the official estab- 
lishment of the Gobelins will be able to 
complete such an. immense piece of work! 
within a reasonable time, and it is probable 


. © One might ask the painter, however, whether he | 
fever heard fudi a thing as" The joy of battle.” , 


who will get through the work, at all events, 
much faster. 

In a few days the Municipal Service des 
Beaux-Arts will transport to the Petit Palace 
the greater number of the pictures pre- 
served at Auteuil and in the Hotel de Ville, 
and also the marbles recently kept at the 
Musée Galliera. The arrangement of the 
new museum will then be commenced, 
using at first only a portion of the building, 
leaving sufficient space for future annual 
purchases. The space left provisionally free 
will be easily utilised in the meantime for 
various special exhibitions ; that of the shop 
signs, for instance, to which reference 
has already been made, to be followed by an 
exhibition of portraits of women; and among 
exhibitions to be organised by private enter- 
prise will be one of French lithographs ; one of 
the works of artists of the’ North of France 
and the Pas de Calais ; one of marine paintings ; 
and a series of exhibitions of foreign art, com- 
mencing with Spain. These are not all, but 
A be seen that there are plenty to choose 
rom. ; : 

In the Galliera Museum there is to be, in 
May, an exhibition of artistic book-bindings, 
and in June one of industrial art (jewellry, 
silver-work, ceramics, furniture, and wall- 
papers), in which is to be included a foreign 
section. 

We have to announce the decease of two 
French architects. One is M. P. Bichoff, who, 
first educated in the Ecole Speciale of Archi- 
tecture, was afterwards one of the favourite 
pupils of the late M. Chipiez. In 1872 he 
entered the atelier of Vaudremer, of whom he 
became a devoted assistant, and was an artist 
of undoubted talent. We learn also of the 
death, at the age of seventy-seven, of one of 
the oldest members of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes, M. Tarlier, a former pupil 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and of Constant 
Dufeux, and who subsequently settled at 
Bourges as Diocesan Inspector of Architec- 
ture. He carried out a good many buildings 
in the provinces, and furnished also the plans 
for the Cathedral of Quito. M. Tarlier gained 
many awards in public competitions, as well 
as one in the Exhibition of 1878, and an 
Honourable Mention from the Societé Centrale, 


in 1881, in respect of his works in domestic 
architecture. 


ee 


ANCIENT LIGHTS.* 


In designing a building an architect has to 
consider and determine in the best way he can 
for his client a variety of questions, such as the 
plan, style, cost, construction, sanitary arrange- 
ment, and decoration, and beside these there 
are the rights and easements attached to the 
site on which he is building, and the rights and 
easements of the surrounding buildings over 
his site. These two latter do not apply asa 
rule when building in the country, but in 
large and populous towns they play an impor- 
tant part. Yet some architects shirk these and 
design their building as if they did not exist. 

This perchance may, in an isolated case here 
and there, work out without trouble where 
there is negligence or ignorance on the part of 
the surrounding owners, but in most cases it 
will lead to infinite trouble, delay, and cost. I 
know instances in London and elsewhere 
where a building has been commenced with 
walls, piers, and foundations intended to carry 
a superstructure of 6oft. or 70 ft. above the 
ground, but when the questions of light and 
air were determined it was finished short of 
this by 20 ft. or even 30 ft., entailing great loss 
in prospective rental, in law costs, and in use- 
less waste in underbuilding and foundations. 
The architects who adopt this method (or want 
of method) take up much the same position as 
many others do regarding drainage, steel con- 
struction, &c., &c., viz., to leave it to be decided 
by experts. It is true that some may call these 
subjects the drudgery side of the architect’s 
profession, and there is not much credit or 
fame attached to their accomplishment, but I 
contend that if an architect is to be the master 
workman on his building he should be capable 
of advising and dealing with all the matters 
that crop up in its design, construction, and 
carrying out. 

Now with regard to our present subject, do 
not my remarks apply with much greater 
force. We all have ideals, and are only too 


* A paper read before the Bristol Society of Architects, 
on March 10, by Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, 
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that it will be carried out by private firms' glad when the client comes along and gives us 


a chance of executing them in brick and stone. 
Presuming then our ideal is drawn out, a noble 
creation, and it is approved of—is started to be 
erected. What pleasure we have in look ng 
upon and elaborating the drawings, what fine 
suites of rooms the plans show—what a rent 
roli the surveyor places upon them ! 

The erection is commenced and all goes well 
until the height of the new structure approaches 
nearly to the height of a former structure if 
such ever existed, and then what happens ? 
Mr. Smith across the street instructs his archi- 
tect to ascertain the particulars of our proposed 
erection—and Mr. Smith also takes care to tell 
his neighbours, Mr. Robinson and Mr. Brown 
what he has done! After a few weeks of 
trouble and negotiations our ideal is often 
most desirously spoilt—our floor area curtailed 
—and so the rent roll lessened—and our client 
disappointed. 

This surely for the ordinary practitioner is 
not a happy condition to be in, and I do 
think therefore that it is the duty of an archi- 
tect to make himself acquainted as fully as 
possible with what his clients’ rights are under 
the law as it stands, and to be able to advise 
him accordingly. Light is so essential an 
element in all our buildings that we ought to 
know how we can increase it in our buildings, 
and where and what rights we have to it as 
far as practicable. I do not at all advocate our 
going into the technicalities of the law, as if 
we do so we are sure to go wrong, but to make 
ourselves acquainted with some of the general 
broad lines of the same, and we shall, I know, 
always have the help of our good friends the 
solicitors on all technical issues as they arise. 

What, then, briefly is the law in England 
regarding the matter and under which most 
cases are decided. Previous to the third year 
of the reign of William IV. the rights of owners 
of property were found in previous Acts and in 
local usage and custom, but at that time Parlia- 
ment thought it wise to crystallise, as it were, 
and embody in one Act and determine so far 
as an Act of Parliament can what the law 
should be affecting the subject matter before 
us, and I think l cannot do better than quote 
the words of the Act passed in that year and 
known as the Prescription Act. The words of 
che Section referring to the matter are :— 

Section 3. “When the access and use of 
light to and for any dwelling-house, workshop, 
or other building shall have been actually en- 
joyed therewith for the full period of twenty 
years without interruption, the right thereto 
shall be deemed absolute and indefeasible, any 
local usage or custom to the contrary notwith- 
standing, unless it shall appear that the same 
was enjoyed by some consent or agreement 
expressly made or given for that purpose by 
deed or writing.” Section 4 states, Each of 
the respective periods of years hereinbefore 
mentioned shall be deemed and taken to be the 
period next before some suit or action wherein 
the claim or matter to which such period may 
relate shall have been or shall be brought into 
question, and no act or other matter shall be 
deemed to be an interruption within the mean- 
ing of the Statute unless the same shall have 
been or shall be submitted to or acquiesced in 
for one year after the party interrupted shall 
have had or shall have notice thereof, and of 
the person making or authorising the same to 
be made.” 

Although this Act was passed in 1832, few 
actions and very little notice seems to have 
been taken of the effect of its clauses until 
thirty years after it came into force, when the 
increasing prosperity of the country and the 
consequent increase of the value of land, espe- 
cially in towns, forced the subject on the minds 
of holders of landed property. In centres of 
population and trade land is sold and bought at 
a keen competitive price, and the owner or his 
leaseholder is anxious to obtain as much rent 
as he can out of the building erected upon the 
site ; that, in point of fact, means he wants to 
go as high as he can, and with rapid and easy 
means of access by lifts he can rely on getting 
a good return for his capital outlay. 


What the Act does is this, it gives as an 
absolute right the access and use of light to any 
building, if such has been enjoyed for twenty 
years previous, and if this is interfered with 
and the amount of light which was formerly 
enjoyed materially reduced, there is a just 
I cause for complaint, as the complainant has 
been deprived of what the law says he hasa 
right to enjoy. Before the Act was passed 
there was an old local custom in the City of 
‘London that new buildings might be built to 
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terference. If the building is not immediately | safficient light remaining, I should not th, 


any height on old foundations, and Lord Cran- 
worth said : “ The growing necessity for lofty | opposite, then the infringement is not con-|the defendant had established his defen 
hatever 


bui:dings is shown by the great multiplication | sidered so great, but is stillan interference, and | unless he had shown that, for w 
of them in all parts of the metropolis, and I | is called “lateral.” The occupier or owner of | pose the plaintiffs might wish to empi i. 
cannot but fear that serious inconvenience may | an ancient light is entitled to have and enjoy | light, there would be no material interierer 
be feit by the abolition of the alleged custom.” | the light that his window receives ; that is his | with it.” l 
How true his lordship's words have now | indefeasible right given him by law. But, on] In the great building development in th 
become ! the other hand, he must be careful to make | country of recent years this clear ; 
I believe the Act does not bind the Crown, | sure that his opposing neighbours new build- | the law would have, indeed, deal: great hari 
and no right in respect to light can be acquired | ing will damage his light, and this damage | ships, and I think that to find a middle Coury 
against it under the Act. A case on this point | must also be a “substantial interference,” for| bas often been the endeavour ally n 
was that of “ Perry v. Eames,” where certain | without that there is no right of action. If he | defendants, and So arose the rough rule-of-tha,- 
e that if the owner of the dominy 


land in the City of London became vested in| can prove that there has been a substantial schem i 
15820 in Trustees for the Crown. In 18% it| interference, he will get redress from a court of | premises received an uninterrupted angle v 
was sold to the Corporation of the City of | law; if not, he will be sorry he tried to stop|45 deg. of sky from the zenith, that ss 

It cannot be too ckx: 


London, and in 1899 it became vested in the | his neighbour's work : for, supposing that he| was sufficient. 
defendant under a building agreement. The | has put the law in motion in the manner that j pointed out that this is not the law, aod; 
defendant erected upon it buildings which |a number of claimants do, by applying for an|acted upon may throw the parties int. 
obstructed the ancient windows of various | cr parte injunction, this will be granted to]}serious trouble. The case of “Thee. 
adjoining owners, the plaintiffs. In actions | him if the judge thinks the evidence sufficient, | Debenham,” as far back as 1875, Clearly ilg 
they brought it was held by Mr. Justice Chitty | but only upon the plaintiff giving his under- | trates this. The plaintiff was a sculptor, ard 
that previous to 1820 that there could have taking in damages, and if the injunction has jhad a lease of a studio, and the defendar: 
been no prescription, owing to the custom of | been wrongly applied for, to pay for the|were the well-known silk mercers. The 
London: That Section 2 of the Prescription | defendant's loss and damage. desired to raise their buildings some 3; 
Act does not apply to light, and that the] A number of actions to restrain neighbours | higher in a roadway 31 ft. from wall to wal 
Crown not being mentioned is not bound by | in rebuilding are entered upon without count- | with the ridge of a roof 7 ft. above the neg 
Section 3, and that therefore the plaintiffs ing the cost and without first ascertaining if | parapet. The plaintiff Claimed that for hy 
failed. substantial damage is going to arise. The] work a clear uninterrupted horizontal light ws 
This being the law in England, I think it] difficulty is that the law fixes no standard of | necessary, and Vice-Chancellor Bacon hek 
may be useful to see for a moment the posi- | light to which alone a plaintiff is entitled ; and, | that, having enjoyed for more than twenty 
tion of similar matters elsewhere. In Scotland | as a learned judge has recently said, “ he must | years the light, the property in such ligh 
the Prescription Act does not apply as set out | not be fanciful or fastidious, and must recog- | belonged to him, and no one hada right w 
in Section 9, but the Act was extended to [nise the necessity of give-and-take in matters | take it away from him, although the angle q 
Ireland by the 21 and 22 Vict., cap. 42. of this nature.” 45 deg. would be left to him. The Vic. 
In the United States, I understand, no right| Where there is good ground for proceeding | Chancellor added: “In my opinion, the de 
of light is obtained by prescription. I should advise a plaintiff (i.e., assuming that | fendants have no more right to take away the 
In Australia, I believe, twenty years’ enjoy- | all friendly negotiation has failed) to issue ajJight which the plaintiff has been enjoying 
writ, and to endeavour to have the case heard | than they have a right to take away the front 


ment does give a right to light. 
In India, right of light are prescriptive in | forthwith. It is a better and safer course to | wall of his house.” os 
What, then, is the position of the matter if 


both British territory and in the Native States. | pursue than the ex parte method. The latter e matt 
In British territory the English law on the | method, of course, is useful where time is of | windows which have already acquired right 


subject applies, and to some extent in Native | importance ; but the rushing up of a building} of light are altered—if they have been en- 
States also. is in itself the sign of a weak case, and js not] larged, for instance, so increasing the burden 
In Sweden no window or opening is allowed | a safe course to adopt, as the judges’ decisions | over the servient tenement? In the case of 

“ Tapling and Jones,” heard by the House of 


in a wall facing a neighbouring plot unless it | so often remind us. l we 
I hope I am not treading upon dangerous | Lords in 1865, this point was clearly dealt 


be distant at least 7 ft. g$ in. to 14 ft. 6in. from : aid 
the boundary, except by consent of the owners | ground when I say on this subject of “ Light | with and settled. The plaintiff made various 


of that plot. His consent does not bind a aub- | and Air” we could do with a good deal less alterations in his premises, 107, Wood-street, 
sequent owner unless the latter ratify it. law and a little more of open negotiations. A |by lowering the first and second floors, and by 

No window or opening is allowed in a party | few years ago there was a change made in the | lowering the windows in such floors to make 
wall adjoining another and lower house so as | method of conducting the business of—I think | them correspond to his adjacent floors in Nos. 
to overlook the roof except by special permis- | it was—the Colonial Office, and to which was |108 and 109, _Wood-street, and he erected 
sion of the Building Committee, consent of | given the name of the “new diplomacy,” or | additional stories, in which he placed new 
adjoining owner, and provision of fireproof | showing your hand and saying what you| windows. These new lights it was impossible 
shutters to openings. The consent of the|intended to do. I do not know what success | for the defendants to block out without ob- 
adjoining owner shall not prevent him from | attended it, nor am I very much concerned to | structing that portion of the windows which 
su uently raising his own building higher, | know ; but I think we might take a suggestion | occupied the site of the ancient windows in 


even though this should obstruct or build up | from it in dealing with a subject-matter like the | No. 107. Tbe defendant built up his premises 


such openings. before us. I do not see what good is done | so as to obstruct the whole of the windows of 
pening one pero U 7 R e plaintiff's. It was held that the plaintif 


In France there are no prescriptive rights | by keeping your intentions secret; of the evil jth s he 
attaching to windows, The code provides that | that is done I can assure you I haveseen enough! | had not abandoned his rights, and the Lord 
neither windows or balconies may be formed | I propose, therefore, we should consider for | Chancellor said :— = 
parallel to the boundary at a less distance than | a short time some of the cases bearing upon| “Suppose, then, that the owner of a dwelling 
6 ft. 2 in., nor in a wall at right angles or | the subject, especially some of the more recent | house with such a window, that is with an 
oblique to the boundary at a less distance than | ones, and then to set forth the suggestions | absolute and indefeasible right to a certain 
Ift. irin., In streets, these being public pro- | recently made by the joint committee of the | access of light, opens two other windows, one 
perty, no rights of light accrue. Royal Institute of British Architects and the jon each side of the old window, does sods 

No openings or windows may be made in | Surveyors’ Institution for the amendment of | defeasible right become thereby defeasibie: 
a party wall by one owner without the con- | the law as it now stand). By opening the new windows hedoes toe 
sent of the other, but the owner of a wall I do not know that a building has ever been | or wrong in the eye of the law to "p 
abutting on the boundary line is permitted to | definitely defined under the Acts, but in“ Harris | bour, who is at liberty to build up ao 
make openings for light on sufferance provided | and De Pinna” it was held that a place for|them, so far as he possessed the ng ‘eee 
such Openings are fitted with stout iron bars] storing timber on stages erected on timber | building on his land, but it must be remem 
t he possesses no right of building £o as to 


and furnished with sashes glazed with obscure | uprights resting on brick piers with a roof and | tha ! 
glass. open sides was not a building within the| obstruct the ancient window—for to that a 
The | tent his right of building is gone by pose 


Notwithstanding the easier laws elsewhere, | third section of the Prescription Act. j i nferred." 
however, during the last forty years in England | judge of first instance made the following | feasible right which the statute has co F 
actions have largely increased during a period | suggestion, although he admitted it was nota] I think, however, each one of Pad 
of great building activity, and often much | decisive one: “ Would this structure be such as very careful when nE light is 
serious loss has been the result to all parties | would put a reasonable man on his guard | lights to see that the altere i fa ik 
concerned. against the acquisition of the easement of light | coincident with, and onai ai a 

When any one is building or rebuilding in a | so that he might thus, being put on his guard, | whole of the light of that which cat pa 
town, he is soon made aware of the fact that | protect himself against the acquisition of the|the right to the light or a substan 


he has, quite unsolicited, gained the earnest |right? It appears to me that it would not.” of it. , ak f 
attention of his surrounding neighbours, who] Then, with regard to the extent of the right? Does the destruction of a sag n 


are all up in arms to defend their right, or | to light when it has been enjoyed for twenty | sarily destroy the right to light its a j ys 
what they think are their rights. If the build- | years. The words of the Act are, “ When the | have enjoyed ? The bu no ” dealt 
ing owner desires to live at peace with all} access and use of light to and for any dwelling | Ecclesiastical Commissioners v. aeai ok 
men, he will do well to keep his new building | house, workshop, or other building shall have} with this point. It wasa Ce ei 
to the height of the old one unless he can | been actually enjoyed therewith for the full | City church had been removed an boat 
agree with all parties to increase the same. | period of twenty years without interruption, the | unoccupied. The defendant bear 
But there are many cases in which a building | right thereto shall be deemed absolute and | build to a height which would ar a ii 
owner can increase his building without | indefeasible.” Jt would thus seem that the] the light to the windows of the F Appeal, tt 
making himself liable to his neighbours by |right of the dominant tenement is a right to | had been standing. In the oor A pals 
damaging their “use and access of light.” I | enjoy exactly what it has hitherto enjoyed, and which the case was taken, ar Je building i 
can give no general advice on this, as each | Lord Cranworth says : “ The right conferred or | said: “It appears to me that w sbi been taken 
case depends entirely upon the special circum- | recognised by the statute is an absolute in- | which there are ancient lights ent of the 
stances in which it is placed, but additions | defeasible right to the enioyment of the light, | down, though the actaal enjoym nothing to 
should only be erected on competent advice. | without reference to the purpose for which it | lights has been suspended, there i the 
The most common cause of complaint of | has been used. Therefore, even if the evidence | prevent the owner from applying on which 
infringing the access of light is by a building | satisfied me—as it does not—that for the pur- | for an injunction to restrain an wah the 
owner raising his building higher immediately | pose of their present business a strong light is] would interfere with the aT caked that 
opposite; this is what is termed “direct” in- | not necessary, and the plaintiffs will still have | ancient lights where the Court 1s 
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ame 


he is about to restore the building with its 


ancient lights.” 


The further question of what is abandonment 
I was in- 


is interesting. Some years back 
terested in the case of “ Cooper v. Straker, "which 
dealt with this point. The plaintiffs were wool 
brokers, and had large warehouses off Bishops- 
te-street Without. Their windows were 
tted with external iron shutters, which were 
largely kept closed, but were capable of being 
opened, and were opened at times. Lord 
ustice Kay, in his judgment, says : “I take 
‘enjoyed’ to mean having had the amenity or 
advantage of using the access of light, that is 


for a mandatory injunction is made out in any 
view of the plaintiffs’ rights. The question is 
whether the plaintiffs are entitled to damages. 
If they are I assess the amount at Ioo/. for the 
tenant and 2oo0l. for the reversioners.” Judg- 
ment was accordingly entered for the defendant 
with costs. 

The appeal was heard on October 29, 1901, 
and the judgment given on November 13, 
1901, by Lord Justice Romer, on behalf of the 
Lord Chief Justice and Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams and himself. Having set out the 
facts that Mr. Justice Wright has found that 
the plaintiffs had in fact suffered substantial 


premises or with any light to which the 
laintiffs were entitled in respect to their 
ement. The real only question in his 
lordship's opinion was with respect to appre- 
hended injury to the third and fourth windows 
counting from Paul-street on the ground floor 
of the plaintiffs’ building. Those windows 
were of a large size, but although the top light 
was said to be the most valuable and important 


the uppermost part of each of the windows 
was filled with coloured glass to a depth of 
20 in. from the top, and there were wire blinds 
fixed at the bottom of each window. 


The portion of the ground floor of the 
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plaintiffs’ building which were opposite the 
defendant’s premises, was used as an Office. 
It consisted of a large room 11 ft. 10 in. high 
and of unusual depth, and the back wall being 
upwards of 50 ft. from the north of the front, 
and it had no window nor source of natural 
light at the back. This room contained several 
desks used by about ninety clerks in the em- 
ployment of the plaintiffs for the purpose of 
their business. 

His lordship held upon the evidence that 
the plaintiffs’ premises would still, after the 
erection of the defendant’s building, be well 
and sufficiently lighted for all ordinary purposes 
of occupancy as a place of business, and that 
the action therefore failed. Immediately upon 
his lordship’s judgment the plaintiffs gave 
notice of appeal, whereupon the defendant 
proceeded with the completion of his building. 

The Court of Appeal gave judgment on 


nearly equivalent to ‘having had the use,’ the 
intention being that the owner of a house may 
acquire the right to have the access of light 
over an adjoining land to an opening which he 
has used in such manner as suited his con- 
yenience for the passage of light during twenty 
years.” It was thus held that there was no 
abandonment in this case, and the plaintiffs 
were successful in their action. 

There are, of course, many other alterations 
of ancient lights which have been dealt with 
by the Courts from time to time, but I think the 
above-named are some of the most important, 
and ones which are likely to be met with in 
daily practice. 

The question of lateral light is one of great 
importance, and often the most difficult to deal 
with, and I think every architect must be 
especially careful in these cases to consider 
the access from which the light to the dominant 


damage which he assessed as above set out, 
had made an additional finding, and by reason 
of that he had dismissed the action. Lord 
ustice Romer goes on to say: “After consult- 
ing Mr. Justice Wright, we have no doubt as 
to the meaning of the additional finding. It 
means that though the light coming from cer- 
tain of the ancient lights has been substantially 
diminished, although the rooms hereby lighted 
have been so darkened that both the tenant of 
the reversioners have suffered substantial 
damage, yet the darkened house is still as use- 
ful tor purposes of habitation or business at 
what we may term the average run of houses. 
In other words, the learned Judge appears to 
think that as a matter of law there is a sort of 
standard in the matter of light, and that if a 
particular house is by its ancient lights ex- 
tremely well lighted, those lights may with 
impunity be substantially interfered with so 
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windows is obtained and to advise accordingly. 
If the access of light is limited on two sides 
and is mainly derived from the third side, 
which is being interfered with, then any inter- 
ference must be in proportion greater than if 
the access is equal from all three sides. Ina 
recent case in this city of lateral light I en- 
deavoured to clearly show this on á diagram of 
which I exhibit a copy, and after a long trial 
Mr. Justice Farwell held there had been a 
material obstruction of light to the plaintiff's 
premises. In this judgment also the judge held 
that because an aperture now only gave access 
of light toa water-closet, that this apartment 
was capable of being adapted for other pur- 
poses such as for the use of a couple of clerks, 
and added, “nor am I disposed to say as a 
matter of Jaw that small rooms used as a con- 
venience as those are, are not entitled to the 
access of light.” 

Recently two important cases have been 
decided by the Court of Appeal, and as they 
are the most recent exposition of the law 
as it now stands, I venture to quote them rather 
fully. 

The first case is that of “ Warren and Others 
v. Brown,” tried before Mr. Justice Wright in 
August, 1900. “The facts are these. The 
plaintiffs, as the owners and the tenant of a 
building in the town of Leicester, claim damages 
and an injunction in respect of the obstruction 
of the access of light to windows more than 
twenty years old. At the trial the claim was 
limited to two rooms, one on the ground floor, 
and the other above the former, both facing the 
south. Fora length of about 17 ft. in front of 
these rooms the defendant had raised his own 
building from a height of about 20 ft. 6in. to 
about 26 ft., but has set it back about 2 ft. or 
3 ft., so that the width of the street between the 
two buildings, which was about 17 ft., 1s now 
about 19 ft. Four out of the five windows in 
each of the two rooms are opposite to that part 
of the defendant’s building which I have men- 
tioned. These” windows are large and high. 
Those of them which are on the ground floor 
are and have been glazed with fluted glass for 
about half their height from the bottom. In 
addition to the front light, both rooms receive 
much side light, especially from the east and 
east-south-east, from a wide street running 
north and south ata distance of about 50 ft. to 
70 ft. Lightis not in any direction cut off by 
very high buildings. To the south-east the 
defendant has taken down a high chimney stack 
which to some extent used to intercept the 
light from that quarter. I find that the de- 
fendant has not obstructed or diminished to any 
material extent, if at all, the light coming to the 
upper of the two rooms in question. As 
regards the four windows on the ground floor, 
I find that the defendant has materially 
diminished the light which the plaintiffs enjoyed 
for those windows for twenty years past, but 
that abundant light remains for all ordinary 
purposes of inhabitancy or business. The room 


in its present state is better lighted than the 
ground floor rooms in many of the principal 
In my judgment, no sufficient case 


streets, 


long as the house in its darkened condition 
does not fall below the standards. 
opinion that is an erroneous view of the law. 
The precise point arising in this case was 
clearly dealt with by Lord Justice Mellish in 
‘Kelk v. Pearson,’ where he says: ‘I cannot 
think that it is possible for the law to say that 
there is a certain quantity of light which a 
man is entitled to and which is sufficient for 
him, and that the question is whether he has 
been deprived of that quantity of light. 
appears to me that it is utterly impossible to 
mar any rule or adopt any measure of that 
kind. 
whether by reason of deprivation of light the 
house is substantially less comfortable than it 


approved of and followed in many cases, and 
we believe it accurately states the existing law 
on the subject. 
before us by both parties as one turning solely 
on the findings of Mr. Justice Wright. 
has found substantial interference with light 
and substantial damage to the plaintiffs, and 
that being so, there should be judgment for 
them for the damages assessed. The defen- 
dant ought to pay the costs of the action and 
this appeal.” 


Colonial Stores (Limited) v. Colls. 
was tried before Mr. Justice Joyce late in 1900. 
The plaintiffs claimed an injunction to restrain 
the defendant from erecting on the site of 44, 
Worship-street, any building so as to darken 
any of the ancient lights of the plaintiffs, as 
the same were enjoyed previously to the 
taking down of 44, Worship-street. 


In our 


It 
It is essentially a question of comparison 


was before.’ This statement has been since 


The case has been treated 


He 


The second case is that of The Home and 
This action 


The 
plaintiffs were entitled for the residue of a 
term having about seventeen years unexpired 
to a considerable block of buildings situated on 
the east side of Paul-street, at the corner 
between that street and Worship-street, which 
runs westward from Paul-street, so that the 
plaintiffs’ building had a west front to Paul- 
street and a south front of about 150 ft. in 
length to Worship-street ; Worship-street being 
about 41 ft., or thereabouts, across. Opposite 


premises in Worship-street was the site of 
some buildings recently removed which was 
about 36 ft. in width and numbered 44 in the 
street. The buildings which formerly stood 
on this site were 19 ft. 6 in. in height, and the 
defendant had entered into a building agree- 
ment to erect on this site a building which, 
if and when completed, would be 42 ft. in 
height. 

On the west of the defendant’s premises, and 
at the corner between the south side of 
Worship-strect and the east side of Wilson- 
street, there wasa public-house 33 ft. in height, 
and none of the buildings in Worship-street 
on the east of the defendant’s premises 
exceeded that height. Mr. Justice Joyce 
thought it tolerably clear and he found as a 
fact that the defendant's building if erected to 
the height of 42 ft. as proposed would not 
materially interfere with the access of light to 
any window on the first floor of the plaintiffs’ 


December 20, 1901, allowing the appeal. 


Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy said: “ The true 


law with reference to the interference with 
ancient lights has been authoritatively laid 
down thus: ‘If ancient lights are interfered 
with substantially and real damage thereby 
ensues to tenant or owner, then that tenant or 
owner is entitled to relief?” 
quoted Chief Justice Tindal in Parker v. 
Smith. 
lative exclusion of light which is the ground of 
an action, but that which the law recognises is 
such a diminution of light as really makes the 
premises to a sensible degree less fit for the 
purposes of business.” 
Hardy aclded, “In our opinion, on the balance 
of evidence, substantial interference and real 
damage will result, and the proper judgment 
would have been to grant an injunction in the 
settled form known as the ‘Yates v. 
form. But immediately after the action was 
dismissed with costs the plaintiffs gave notice 
of their intention to appeal. 
this, the defendant has proceeded with and 
completed the erection of his building. Under 
these circumstances there is only one course 
open to us. 
Joyce’s judgment and give the plaintiffs the 
judgment to which according to our view they 
are entitled, and we must grant a mandato 
injunction requiring the defendant to p 
down anything erected in breach of the terms 
of our injunction. 
decided by the Court of Appeal in ‘ Parker v. 
First Avenue Hotel Company.’ The defendant 
must pav the costs here and below.” 


His lordship 


“It is not every possible, every specu- 


Lord Justice Cozens- 


Jack’ 


Notwithstanding 


We must reverse Mr. Justice 


This point was really 


Lord Justice Vaughan Williams said: “ The 


judgment which has just been read is the 
judgment of the court; but I wish to add for 
myself that so far as the rule of 45 deg. is 
concerned, I doubt very much whether that 
rule,as the law is now settled, can be regarded 
even as a rough measure of the right of the 
owner or occupier of ancient lights.” 


These two very important judgements, so 
recently delivered, take us as far as we Can go 
with the law of our subject, and by them you 


a portion of the south front of the plaintiffs’ | will see the Court of Appeal have given very 


full scope to the rights of the dominant owner. 
I should, however, advise any practising archi- 
tect not to rely too much on any judgment, but 
to use also his common-sense in each case, and 
in many cases he would do well to see if he is 
not able to make some arrangements with the 
servient owner. 

You will have seen by the foregoing paper, 
and you will know by your own practice the 
great expense and the still greater trouble of 
delay which arises in light and air actions. As 
the trouble has been increasing so much of 
recent years, and the dominant owner has so 
often used his rights in an improper manner, 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Council of the Surveyors’ 
Institution each appointed three of their body 
asa joint committee to go carefully into the 
matter and report. This committee also had 
the valuable assistance of Mr. Fletcher Moulton, 
K.C., M.P., and of Mr. George Freeman, K.C. 
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la The joint committee recommend that the 
w and practice in respect of ancient lights be 
mended as follows :— 

I. The right to ancient lights shall, in all 
cases where such rights have not been already 
acquired, be limited to a right to receive light 
sufficient for all ordinary purposes, but shall 
not include a right to light of extraordinary 
amount for special purposes. 

2. After the passing of the Act the owner of 
any tenement not at the time servient to some A 
neighbouring tenement, but over which such p N 
neighbouring tenement would in course of ore 
time acquire dominant rights, may serve upon 
the owner of such neighbouring tenement a 
formal noti¢e, in form and manner prescribed 
by the Act, and may advertise the same in the Ree. 
daily papers, and register the same at the Land 
Registry, where one exists, of the district, or 
where no such Land Registry exists at the 
offices of the County or Municipal Council of 
the locality. Such notice shall have the same 
effect as though an interruption had been 
submitted to for one year, and such notice 
Shall run with the land. 

3. The owner of a building which is about 
to be taken down may Cause plans, sections, 
and elevations to be prepared, and such draw- 
ings if they be attested by the District Surveyor 
in London, or the County or Borough Surveyor 
elsewhere, shall be accepted as legal evidence. 
Such drawings shall on demand be certified 
and registered by the officers above named, 
who shall be paid fees on a scale appended to 
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where it abuts on any Street, highway, road, 
court, or alley used by the public, or as an 
access to various tenements, either held in the 
Same ownership or in various ownerships. 

5. The owner, lessee, or occupier of any 
tenement, who considers that his ancient lights 
will be or have been interfered with by the 
erection or proposed erection of new premises 
or alterations to old ones, shall have the right 
to inspect (or have inspected on his behalf) the 
drawings which shall be prepared by the build- 
ing owner of the premises which cause such 
interference ; or if no drawings are in exist- 
ence to be informed of the intentions of the 
building owner, and to take or have taken such 
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particulars from the drawings or information| - Scole o ftatim ra “tenon aed a. He 
or from the building itself, if erected, as may 


enable him to ascertain where there is ground 


for complaint. za 
6. If such neighbouring owner, lessee, or 

occupier, considers that the lights of his pre- | premises, or other means, the amount of costs 

mises will be interfered with, he shall, within | to be paid by each or either party, and gene- 

seven days from obtaining such information as rally all matters required to arrive at a settle- 


aforesaid, give notice in writing by registered | ment. 


post of his objection to the building owner, 9. In the event of either party neglecting 


together with the name and address of a sur- | to appoint a surveyor within the time 


veyor who shall have power to act on his scribed, or of the unwillingness of the umpire 
ehalf. : appointed to act, and no other umpire being 

7. Within seven days of the receipt of such agreed upon within a further period of ten 
notice the building owner shall acknowledge days, either party shall apply to the President 
the said notice, by registered letter, and inform for the time being of the Royal Institute of 
the person from whom he received notice of | British Architects, or the President of the 
objection of the name and address of his sur- Surveyors’ Institution, who shall appoint an 
veyor, who shall also have power to act on his umpire forthwith, with all the powers as before 


(the building owner's) behalf. described. 


8. Such two surveyors so appointed shall, 10, If either party shall be dissatishied 
within ten days of the date of the appointment with the decision of the umpire, he may appeal 
of the last of them, select and appoint an | to an Appeal Committee to be formed of nine 
umpire under their hands in writing, such | persons, appointed annually, viz. three 
umpire being a member of the Royal Institute | architects to be appointed by the Royal 


three sur- 
Surveyors’ 


to be ap- 
points raised by the owner, lessee, or occupier, | pointed by the Home Office. Three mem- 


with a view of settling the same, and failing | bers, of whom one shall be an architect, one 
coming to a settlement they shall refer the | a surveyor, and one a barrister, shall form a 
matter to the umpire appointed as aforesaid. quorum. The decision of this Committee, 
The said umpire shall view the site and build- | save as hereafter mentioned, shall be final, 
ings of both plaintiff and defendant, and shall | and they shall have full discretion as to costs. 

oat , the members sitting 
as he may think necessary, and he shall, within | on the case shall personally visit the premises 
twenty-one days from the date of the matter | of the plaintiff and defendant, and shall have 
being placed before him, or within such ex- | power to decide whether, and, if so, to what 
tended time as he may from time to time] extent the Proposed new buildings shall be 


of British Architects or of the Surveyors’ Insti- Institute of British Architects, 
tution, The first-named two surveyors shall] veyors to be appointed by the 
within the like period meet and discuss the Institution, and three barristers 


have power to take such evidence upon oath] Before giving a decision 


determine, issue his award, in which he shall amended or the dominant premises altered. 


determine either or all of the following points:| xr. In the event of either party refusing 
the right of the building owner to carry out his | to accept the decision of the Committee in all 
intended works, the alteration (if any) neces- | cases in which a larger sum than 5001. is 
sary to be made in carrying out the proposed awarded either in money, damages, or works, 
new buildings or alterations to prevent or| or in which the interference with the proposed 
lessen the obstructions complained of, ard the} works exceeds Sool. in value, he shall have 
amount (if anv) of compensation of every | power within one month from the publication 
description to be made to the owner, lessee, or | of the said decision to bring the matter before 
occupier, the alterations or improvements to/the High Court of Justice by a summary pro- 
the adjoining premises by light-reflecting sur- j cess. The Court shall have the full powers 


faces, enlargement of lights, heightening of | set out in Clause 9 aforesaid, 


arise, 


above quoted as d 


12. In any action to restrain building on 


on 
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the ground of its interference with the rights 
of light, and whether an interim injunction has 


been obtained or not, either party may apply 


to the Judge by summons, either to hear the 
same with an assessor or assessors, or to refer 
the same to arbitration in accordance with 
Clauses 9 and 11. If at the hearing of such 
application or motion for injunction it apa 
to the Judge that the claim may be satisfi 

by damages, he may himself refer the case to 
such arbitration, and if be considers that the 


action for an injunction has been commenced 


unreasonably or unnecessarily, may order the 
party bringing such action to pay the peg 
Gant’s expenses and costs on such scale as he 


may deem fit. 


_ This Report bas had the approval of aie 
Councils, and a Bill has been drafted and sub 
mitted to each Council. | sincerely trust it 
will at an early date be introduced into Parlia- 
ment. By it you will see the whole scheme has 
been to prevent the rights of dominant owner 
being used in any unfair way against the ser- 
vient owner, and to set up a simple profes- 
sional tribunal to deal with the matter—quickly 
and with little cost. I believe myself if this 
Bill were made law we should have little 
further trouble in erecting our buildings ona 
fair and equitable basis to all parties con- 


cerned. 


You will notice by this report that the whole 


idea is to limit as much as possible the rights 
of the dominant owner, and to set up a fair an 
easy tribunal to deal with the cases as they 
Clause r is intended to limit the light 
a man is to acquire to a sufficient amount z 
all ordinary purposes, and that he shall no 
acquire light for special purposes. This you 
will see is largely on the lines of the two Pa 
ecided by the Judges of Firs 
Instance, and it does appear to me to be a fair 
provision, as a man always has the remedy in 
his own hands when building for a sp i 
purpose, and can erect his ligħts accordingly. 


No. 2 iş suggested to obviate the absurd 
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steps one now has to take of erecting a screen 
—often at great cost and always most unsightly 
—by the service of a written notice duly adver- 
tised and registered—such notice running with 
the land. I think we shall all feel this is a 
simple and practicable suggestion. It is quite 
extraordinary the trouble one has to get owners 
to enter into a simple agreement not to acquire 
rights over one’s property. I recently had a 
case at the edge of London where backing into 
the gardens of some almshouses a whole row 
; or more houses were erected with 
windows overlooking the gardens about 5 ft. 
distant from the boundary wall. After much 
trouble I obtained an agreement from all the 
parties except some three houses—these be- 
longing to some ladies. These’ good women 
absolutely refused to enter into an agreement, 
and I had to erect a permanent screen in front 
of their windows at the boundary of my client's 
property at a cost of upwards of rool. Nos. 3 
and 4 speak for themselves, but I think No. 4 
Is important, as we all surely ought to have 
Common rights into streets and roads ; and of 
course the height we can build on these is now 
often limited by local Acts and by-laws. 
Nos. 5, 6,7, 8, and 9 set up a procedure prac- 
tically upon the same lines as the procedure 
under our London Building Act regarding 
perty-wall matters ; that is to say, leaving the 
He = to our surveyors or their umpire to deal 
Do you not agree that this would be a 
reasonable and fair way of dealing with the 
aT It would give ithe dominant owner 
© Opportunity of seeing what is proposed to 
erected, and the two surveyors will for their 
own sakes select their umpire with every care. 
tr we not know, as a matter of fact, how ex- 
emeliy well this course works in party-wall 
ma Look at the hundreds of party-wall 
shale which are entered into in every year, 
then try and find any reported cases of 
‘y-wall disputes, They are few and far 
ao cen, No. Io sets up a tribunal of appeal 
Ti iat on the lines of the Building Act 
unal, to:which a litigant can appeal, by 
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Fig. 2. 


before a legal mind, helped by expert advice and 


Walden estate of 24, High-street, Marylebone’ 
for a term expiring in 1932. By a deed of 
August 3, 1 White demised the house to the 
defendants Harrow for a term of twenty-one 
years, together with all yards, areas, vaults, 
ways, lights, easements, water-courses, and 
appurtenances to the said premises belonging. 
The lease contained a covenant by the lessee 
that he would not “object to any works to 
adjoining premises which may be sanctioned 
by or on behalf of the lessor or the superior 
landlords or landlord.” It appeared it was the 
recognised practice of the estate to insert such 
a covenant in all leases of property on the 
estate. The lease also contained a covenant by 
the lessor for quiet enjoyment of the premises. 
The above-named Marylebone District Pro- 
perty Company had acquired an interest in 
certain property adjoining to No. 24, High- 
street, and forming part of the same estate, and 
were proposing to erect thereon certain build- 
ings which as Harrow alleged would obstruct 
the access of light hitherto enjoyed by his pre- 
mises. He accordingly brought an action to 
restrain the company from building so as to 
obstruct his light. The proposed buildings 
had been approved by the Surveyor of the 
Howard de Walden estate. Under these cir. 
cumstances White, who, it appeared, was also 
interested in the company, took proceedings to 
restrain Harrow from prosecuting his action 
on the ground that it constituted a breach of 
the above-mentioned covenant ; she now moved 
under Section 24, Sub-Section 5 of the Judica- 
ture Act, 1873, for a stay of proceedings in that 
action. Mr. Justice Joyce came to the con- 
clusion that the covenant was a covenant 
which precluded the lessee from raising 
objection to any building works on the 
adjoining premises which might have been 
so sanctioned. His lordship thought, there- 
fore, that White would before the Act have 
been entitled to an injunction restraining the 
action. That being so, having regard to 
Section 24, his lordship thought that White 
was entitled to have the proceedings stayed 
and he made an order to that effect accordingly, 
The case came before the Court of Appeal, and 
their lordships allowed the appeal. Lord 
Justice Vaughan Williams said he thought 
that “adjoining” meant “adjoining” in the 
sense in which the word was used in the 
London Building Act, 1894. A narrower 
meaning must be put on the word “ad joining.” 
His lordship's opinion was that in this covenant 
“adjoining” was used in the sense of “in 
physical contact with,” and the Court ought 
not to construe a covenant as giving a lessor 
the power to derogate from his own part if the 
words were fairly capable of another con- 
struction. This case has since, I believe, been 
settled by the parties without further aid from 
the Courts. 

In the foregoing paper I have endeavoured, 
very imperfectly I know, to set out some of the 
guiding principles on this difficult subject, but 
I can imagine your remark, “ Well, a number of 
cases have been quoted, but how have they 
helped us at all to advise in the cases which 
daily come before us?” I know too well how 
often papers on technical matters leave that 
point unsettled. I will, however, make the 
following remarks on the practical side -— 

I. Never advise on a light and air case from 
drawings alone. Make a golden rule always 
to make a most careful inspection of the pre- 
mises. So many points arise as to the relation 
on plan of one building to the other, the limita- 
tions of the light already received, the height 
and position of adjacent properties, &c. 

2. Make your inspection with the greatest 
care regarding details—as it is absolutely 
necessary to have them in your mind if you 
are giving evidence ata trial. I once heard a 
surveyor admit in cross-examination that he 
was not sure if the blind was up or down when 
he was testing the alleged loss of light to his 
client’s ancient light. 

3. If you are acting for the building owner 
do not endeavour to keep from any objectors 
the general lines of your new building regard- 
ing its position or plan, or its helght—you do 
ne good by such a course, and may do great 

arm. 

4. If you are gaining any advantage for 
your client’s building by taking something 
from his neighbour, give the neighbour some 
fair cross arrangement to aid him in the {uture 
if such a course is practicable. You must 
always remember you have to erect the new 
building—the neighbour is indifferent as to 
hether it proceeds or not—and your client 
oks to you to erect his new premises, and to 
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which tribunal he would have his case heard 


assistance—a really practical tribunal, and one 
which I believe would be able to deal with 
these technical cases which so often turn on 
matters of fact. This tribunal would have to 
view the premises under the Committee’s sug. 
gestion. This simple procedure has been 
urged by all architects for so many years, and 
it would be feasible with such a tribunal, 
although it is impossible for a Chancery Judge 
to do so at the present time. 

No. 11 gives the litigant full power to go to 
the Courts if he is dissatished, but personally 
I should have no fear of many cases ever being 
taken to this stage. It will be noted in the 
eighth suggestion that the umpire shall deter- 
mine not only ias to the right of the building 
owner to carry out his intended works and 
any alterations necessary to be made in them, 
to prevent or lessen obstruction, but the umpire 
shall also have the power to award compensa- 
tion for alterations and improvements to the 
plaintiff’s premises, by light-reflecting surfaces, 
enlargement of lights, raising of premises, &c. 
This, I think, is also a very fair suggestion, as 
often the enlargement of a window or skylight 
will give more light than formerly was 
enjoyed, even with some obstruction caused to 
the ancient part of the same. 

Many large estates have adopted the plan 
first suggested by the late Mr. Arthur Cates, 
when acting for the Crown Estates, viz., that 
all leases contain a proviso, taking away from 
the lessee all right of light over adjacent 
Crown lands. Mr. Cates wrote, in April, 
1900 :—" This proviso has worked admirably, 
litigation has been prevented, the development 
of the estate has not been impeded by rapacious 
or cantankerous owners of dominant lights 
the rents obtained have not being affected, 
and no one has been injured by its operation.” 

A recent case has been before the Courts 
upon one of these restrictive covenants ; it is 
‘White v. Harrow. Harrow v. Marylebone 
District Property Company.” White was the 
lessee from the trustees of the Howard de 
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keep him out of lawsuits if by any reasonable 
means you can do so. 

5. If you are driven to a fight—and no 
arrangements are possible—pursue the matter 
as one of business solely and do not make it 
a personal one with your adversary—for such 
it is not. 

6, The use of models ia light and air cases 
has, of recent years, largely increased. If the 
action is going to be fought out in the Court of 
Chancery, a strong model well made to scale 
is, I think, a great aid to all parties concerned, 
and is helpful to counsel in placing his case 
before the Judge, as well as to witnesses in 
further explanation of their evidence. How- 
ever, if you are defendant it is not always 
wise to produce a model yourself. And in 
such a case you need have no fear that the 
Court will be unaided by the plaintiff. 

I have on the screen beside me some 
diagrams which illustrate some of the typical 
problems which arise. 

The diagrams marked Fig. I and Fig. 2 
were used in a case against the new 
buildings of the Star Life Office in Bristol. 
The diagram fig. 1 shows that with- 
out taking into consideration any increased 
vertical interference, there was a serious 
horizontal diminution of the access of light 
to the plaintiff's windows. The diagram 
fig. 2 shcws the elevation of the same and the 
obstruction caused by the vertical additions put 
to the Star Office buildings. This is drawn in 
a pictorial manner, but is correctly delineated 
and to scale. Fig. I is a convincing and strong 
statement of the facts of the case, and I recom- 
mend this method in similar cases, 
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DESIGN FOR A ROYAL MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL. 


J HIS design was submitted in competi- 
mi) tion for the Tite prize of the present 
PAS year. The plan which was set by the 
Institute made the design a very attractive one 
to work out. 

The three drawings here illustrated do not 
require explanation, though a word regarding 
the style chosen may perhaps be permissible, 
as the design was adversely criticised in this 
respect. The prize is offered for the study of 
Italian architecture, and there was no word in 
the conditions of the competition referring to 
any special period, or of Tite's preference for 
a particular period of the Renaissance. The 
order employed throughout is that of Vignola. 
Marble seemed the material proper to a Royal 
chapel, and this material suggested the pa- 
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Offices, Aldersgate-sireet. 


nelled surface treatment used by the Italians at 
the time that Leonardo da Vinci designed the 


plan which the Institute chose for the subject R. 


of design. 

The official criticism of the student’s work 
refers to the plan as being the work of Palladio, 
which, I believe, is incorrect. 

W. CURTIS GREEN. 


*.* The plan was from one of Leonardo 


da Vinci’s sketch books. —E D. 


STAIRCASE AND CHAPEL, ITALIAN 
HOSPITAL. 


THE staircase is built of red brick, the chape! 
of Monk’s Park stone,'and the dome covered 
with 8 lb. lead. This staircase is semicircular 
on plan, and the chapel on top grows naturally 
out of the plan. The work was executed by 
Messrs. Holloway Brothers, of Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth. 

The architect is Mr. T. W. Cutler, and the 
drawing was exhibited at the last Royal 
Academy. 


OFFICES, ALDERSGATE-STREET. 


THESE plans explain themselves. The 
building on the right of Lauderdale-passage is 
occupied by Mr. H. C. Stephens (for whom 
the block was erected), and the building on 
the left of the archway is to be let as a bank 
or offices. 

The front facing Aldersgate-street, shown in 

the illustration, is built on the ground floor 
with granite, the upper part with Edwards’ 
Ruabon thin red bricks and Portland stone, 
The roofs are covered with Westmor- 
land green slates. The back portion is faced 
with white glazed bricks and Portland stone 
dressings. 
The floors are of teak, and the whole of the 
interior is fitted up in teak and mahogany, the 
stairs being of solid teak so as to be fire- 
resisting. The whole of the furniture in the 
building has been specially designed by the 
architects, and is also in teak. 

The room3 and staircases have Belgian 
antique marble dados. Great care has been 
taken to make the heating and ventilation 
satisfactory, and the building as far as possible 
fire-resisting. 

The building has been fitted with fire mains 
and hydrants throughout by Messrs. Merry- 
weather & Co., and a gallery has been con- 
structed at the ridge of the roof so that firemen 
can command both this and the adjoining build- 
ings. 

The architects are Messrs. 
and the builders Messrs. 
Sons. 


Crickmay & Sons, 
E. Laurence & 
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Nos, 8 AND 10, WIGMORE-STREET, 


THESE premises were erected bv Mr. pa -< 
Shaw, builder, to provide offices on 
ground floor with a residence above for him- 
self, part of the ground floor being arranged 
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Houses in Wigmore-street. 


for separate occupation. The materials used 
were Lawrence's bricks and brown Portland 
stone, the circular bay windows being in rubbed 
and gauged work. 

Mr. F. M. Elgood is the architect. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
_A large party of the members of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association travelled to 
Glasgow on the 22nd ult., and, under the 
auspices and leadership of the Glasgow Archi- 

ral Association, inspected a number of 
recently-erected buildings. The programme 
was arranged by the President of the Glasgow 
Association, and among the buildings visited 
were the Mercantile Chambers, Bothwell- 
street (Messrs. James Salmon & Son, archi- 
tects); Waterloo Chambers, ‘Waterloo-street 
(Messrs. J. Burnet & Son, architects) ; Savings 
Bank, Ingram-street (Messrs. J. Burnet & Son, 
architects) ; School of Art, Renfrew - street 
(Messrs. Honeyman & Keppie, architects ; 
Belmont Church (Mr. James Millar, architect) ; 
and Stevenson Memorial Church (Mr. John J. 
Stevenson, London, architect). Several private 
residences were also visited. At the close of 
the afternoon's proceedings the company dined 
together in the Lansdowne Restaurant. Mr. 
Charles E. Whitelaw, President of the Glasgow 
Association, was in the chair, and Mr. Henry 
F. Kerr, President of the Edinburgh Associa- 
tion, was also present. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


CLUB House, LOWESTOFT.— The first pre- 
miated design in this competition was that sub- 
mitted by Messrs. G. J. & F. W. Skipper, 
London-street, Norwich. The second premiated 
design was by Mr. H. W. Cotman, 133, Ames- 
bury-avenue, Streatham Hill; and the third 
design by Messrs. Bisshopp & Cantley, 
Museum-street, Ipswich. 


Correspondence. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


SiR,—In reply to ‘Country Architect” I would 
advise him to ignore legality and do to others as he 
would have others do to bim. The fact that the 
builder’s men worked overtime is sufficient to prove 
that he was anxious to complete within the time 
agreed. Builders have quite enough difficulties to 
contend with without the “time” clause being put 
into operation for non-completion. I should judge 
in this case, as in some works l have carried out, 
that reasonable time was not allowed to carry out 
the work, and the contractor is to blame for signing 
such a contract agreement; but, as in pricing out 
items in bills of quantities, ‘risk it” is sometimes 
inserted, so, I presume, the contractor risked it. It 
is now the opportunity for “Country Architect” to 
show his clemency. 

FREDK. TAYLOR (Buildet’s Manager). 


STANDS TO VIEW THE CORONATION 
PROCESSION. 


SIR,—I wish to suggest that stands covering open 
spacesof large area would be safer and cheaper 
constructed partially of steel, viz., rolled joist, which 
could be used afterwards, there being no necessity 
for holes being drilled or other damaging treatment. 
Seats could be well constructed 30 ft. long without 
any intermediate supports by using deep-webbed 
teer, with planks 14 in. or 2 in. thick, 17 in. wide ; 
there would be no question of danger of such a 
structure giving way. AN ENGINEER. 
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THE SMALL DWELLINGS ACQUISITION COMPANY. 
—Mr. Sydney W. Cranfield is appointed architect and 
surveyor to a limited company which it is proposed 
to establish for the purpose of assisting purchasers 
to obtain loans from the local authorities where the 
Small Dwellings Acquisition Act of 1899 has been 
adopted, as well as of providing sanitary and well- 
built dwellings suitable for labourers, artisans, clerks, 
&c, and enabling tenants to become owners of their 
dwellings at reasonable prices, to be payable in in- 
stalments not generally exceeding the rent payable 
toa landlord. The directors (of whom Sir Thomas 
Wrightson, Bart, M.P., is chairman) have under 
their consideration the purchase of sites, mostly in 
the suburbs of London, and will extend their 
operations to the provinces, The Act of 1899 em- 
powers any local authority, on conditions, to lend 
an occupant four-fifths of the market value of the 
house to the extent of 300/. in the case of a freehold 
or a leasehold interest with ninety-nine years un- 
expired, and for a term, of the advance, which must 
not exceed years at a rate of interest that 
must not exceed by 103. per cent. the rate at which 
the local authority can at the time borrow from the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners. The charge to 
the borrower is estimated to amount to not more 
than 3}. 158. per cent. yearly. 


The Student’s Column. 


PART II.—DRAINAGE. 
CHAPTER 12.—DISCONNEXION. 


SISCONNECTING traps are placed at 
the inlets of drains (with certain ex- 
ceptions), in order to prevent aérial 
communication between the drains and waste- 
pipes, and to prevent drain-air from being 
discharged in close proximity to the building. 
The Model By-laws (both Urban and Rural) 
specify that every person who shall erect a 
new building “shall cause every inlet to any 
drain, not being an inlet provided in pursuance 
of the by-law in that behalf as an opening for 
the ventilation of such drain, to be properly 
trapped.” This is amplified in the new London 
Drainage By-laws by the addition of the follow- 
ing words—“ by an efficient trap so constructed 
as to be capable of maintaining a sufficient 
water seal ; he shall not construct or fix in or 
in connexion with any such drain any trap of 
the kind known as a bell-trap, a dip-trap, or a 
D-trap.” 

The bell, dip, and D traps have been so 
often condemned that it is unnecessary to 
describe them in detail. The depth of seal 
should be from 2 in. to 3 in., and the body of 
the trap should be formed with easy curves 
in order to prevent deposits. The volume of 
standing water should be reduced to the 
smallest possible amount consistent with an 
efficient seal. Asa general rule disconnecting 
traps are simply modifications of the P and S 
traps, but the inlets vary according to the 
purposes they have to serve. A convenient 
classification is—(r) Surface-water gullies, 
and (2) Waste-water gullies. 

I. Surface-water Gullies—These include 
gullies for the reception of the discharges from 
rainwater pipes, and for the drainage of areas, 
yards, paths, &c. The Model By-laws do not 
contain any special provisions regarding drains 
from rainwater pipes, but the London By-laws 
specify that every such pipe or channel shall 
be made “to discharge in the open air over a 
properly-trapped gully or into such gully above 
the level of the water in the trap thereof.” 
The simplest and cheapest type of gully (fig. 
48) consists of a Por S trap, surmounted by a 
dish into which an iron grate is loosely fitted ; 
the rainwater pipe discharges directly over the 
dish. The disadvantages ot this arrangement 
are the splashing of the water, and the over- 
flow of the water when the grate is choked 
with leaves, &c. Hence the modification 
shown in fig. 49, in which a 3-in. or 4-in. 
socket A is provided for the rainwater pipe, so 
that the water is discharged into the trap 
below the grating. This gully is also made 
with an additional side connexion as shown by 
the dotted lines at B. It is a disadvantage that 
the outlet of the trap cannot be turned in any 
direction without fixing the grate askew, 
but this difficulty is easily overcome by 
making the trap itself in a separate piece, with 
a socket joint between it and the inlet piece, as 
shown in fig. 50.: In many cases the number 
of traps may be reduced by fixing simple shoes 
(somewhat similar to the upper part of fig. 50, 
but with the outlet horizontal instead of 
vertical) at the feet >f the rainwater pipes, and 
laying drain-pipes from these to a trap placed 
in a convenient position under a yard gulley or 
inspection-shaft. Thus, in fig. 51, the three 
rainwater pipes RRR may be drained to a 
single trap under the yard gully G. Winser’s 
disconnector for this arrangement is shown in 
fig. 52. The junction piece is made with one, 
two, three, or four inlets, either 2 in. or 4 in. in 
diameter. 

Stoke's gully-trap, of which a sectional view 
is given in fig. 53, has an access arm (with air- 
tight cover and stopper) for clearing the drain. 
The illustration shows the simplest type with 
grated inlet only, but other inlets can be pro- 
vided by means of socketed junctions at the 
back and sides ; the inlet portion is also made 
in a separate piece, so that the trap can be 
turned in any direction. Winser’s access gully 
(fig. §4) is simple and convenient ; the clearing 
arm cap is of brass, screwed into a biass 
socket, which is cemented to the gully. Doul- 
ton’s “Lambeth ” and “ Universal” gullies are 
on similar lines, the former having a gal- 
vanised iron cover to the clearing arm, fixed 
with gun-metal screws, and the latter having a 
stoneware stopper with Stanford joint ; both 
gullies are also made with bends for rain- 
water pipes, as shown at A in fig. 49. 

For garden paths and other places where 


there is a considerable amount of detritus, silt 
gullies may be advantageously used in order to 
prevent sand and gravel entering the drains. 
These gullies are often provided with a gal- 
vanised iron bucket to facilitate the removal of 
deposits, and may be trapped as shown in 
fig. 55, or (if the separate system of drainage is 
adopted, or if two or more gullies are drained 
to a single trap in the manner illustrated in 
fig. 51), may be made without trap as shown 
by the dotted lines at A. Side inlets can also 
be formed in the upper part of a trapped gully 
to receive the drainage from an untrapped rain- 
water pipe or an untrapped gully. 

2. Waste-water Gullies.—These are intended 
to prevent foul drain-air from entering build- 
ings, either by way of waste-pipes or of doors 
or windows. It is a cardinal rule that all inlets 
to drains should be outside the building. The 
Model By-laws make an exception in the case 
of water-closets and slop-sinks, but the excep- 
tion is verbal rather than real, as the soil- 
pipes must be external. The London Drainage 
By-laws except water-closets, slop-sinks, and 
urinals, The waste-pipes from baths, lava- 
tories, and sinks (other than slop-sinks) must, 
according to the Urban Model By-laws, be 
made to “discharge in the open air over a 
channel leading to a trapped gully grating at 
least 18 in. distant.” The same provision is 
made for the discharges from the overflow 
pipes of cisterns and of safes under sanitary 
fittings and “from every pipe in such buildings 
for carrying off waste water.” This b -law, 
although appearing in the re-issue of 1899, is 
out of date; overflow pipes ought not to be 
carried down to a gully, but ought simply 
to be carried through the nearest wail 
at as high a level as convenient, the 
open ends being protected by flaps. The 
Rural By-law on this subject is more satis- 
factory : A person who shall erect a new build- 
ing “shall cause the waste-pipe from every 
bath, sink (not being a slop-sink .... ), or 
lavatory, and every pipe in such building for 
carrying off foul waste water to be properly 
trapped, and to be taken through an external 
wall of such building, and to discharge in the 
open air over a channel leading to a trapped 
gully grating. Note that the length of the 
channel is not specified, and that the intention 
appears to be that the waste-pipe must dis- 
charge at a higher level than the grating, and 
not under it. The London By-law allows 
greater lattitude: A person who shall erect a 
new building “shall cause every pipe in such 
building for carrying off waste water toa sewer 
to be taken through an external wall of such 
building, and to discharge in the open air over 
a properly trapped gully, or into such gully 
above the level of the water in the trap thereof, 
or over a channel leading to such gully.” 


The discharge of waste water over a channel 
at a point at least 18 in. distant from the gulley 
was formerly advocated on the ground that 
foul air emanating from the trap might other- 
wise pass directly through the waste-pipe into 
the building, but if the waste-pipe is properly 
trapped (as it ought to be), aerial communica- 
tion between the external gulley and the in- 
terior of the building is almost impossible. 
Channels are also objectionable, as, unless they 
are of special design, they are easily choked 
with leaves, grease, &c., and in frosty weather 
the discharges congeal in them and block the 
entrance to the gulley. The dish and trap 
shown in fig. 48 are often used for receiving 
waste water from baths, lavatories, and sinks, 
but the dish is generally too shallow to prevent 
the overflow of rapid discharges, and it is, 
therefore, a good plan to set the dish from 
3 in, to 6 in. below the surrounding paving 
and to form a cemented slope around it, or to 
fix a raised stone or cement curb around the 
dish. Gullies of the types shown in figs. 40, 
50, 53, and 54 are also used for waste water. 

The plan of connecting two or more short 
untrapped drains to a single trap, as shown in 
fig. 51, may also be advantageously adopted 
for toul waste water as well as for rain-water. 
Fig. 56 shows a cast-iron gully-bottom of this 
kind with stoneware junction pieces above, 
The traps are made with P or Q outgo ; 4-in. 
traps are made with 4-in., 6-1n., 9-in., or 
I2-in. inlets, and 5-in. and 6-in. traps with 
6-in., 9-in., or 12-in. inlets. The clearing arm 
A is continued to the surface and finished with 
an air-tight cover. 

Duckett’s modified form of channel gulley 
(hg. 57) has a special nozzle to prevent damage 
to the end of the waste-pipe. Sykes’s channel 
or slipper is made with one or more inlets at a 
distance of 18 in. from the trap ; the variety 
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with foot-rests supported on flags or concrete, 
l EEEE K.W. P. SINK__ BATH The “loco” bend for this position has been 
PEERI J = = | illustrated in fig. 33 Traps at the feet of 
soil-pipes are not allowed by the Model By- 
58, laws or by the London By-laws, The m. 


A 


trapped soil-pipe serves the purpose of a drain- 
ventilator, and it is a mistake to trap sucha 
pipe; drains cannot be too well ventilated. 
The§Rural Model By-laws specify that the 
waste-pipes from slop-sinks must be treated 
as soil-pipes, and“the London By-laws apply 
the same rule tojjthe waste-pipes from slop- 
sinks andlurinals. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


: ; A p double vestibule. Two aisles divide. the pews, 
to prevent the. access of leaves, and the; A flushing-cistern of this kind must, of | anda the floor is made sloping down to the 
as es from the bath and rain-water pipes | course, be fed with clean water, and where | rostrum. At the end of the church is placed 
giacoarg break up any grease from the sink this is scarce, the sewage itself may advan- |the choir gallery, with the ministers vestry 
i br llect in the trap and to carry it|tageously be utilised to give the necessary |on each side. In front is the rostrum and com- 


oe it was a common practice to adopt a trap, certain level the tumbler is overbalanced, and 


fig. 55 
these 


servants neg 


lect to remove the grease, but if | trapped gully in the area outside, the invert of | 294 radiators ; the infants’ room, classrooms and 
they are properly attended to they may be! 


the pipe being level with the bottom of a dish vestries having fireplaces in addition. Both church 


and school are fitted throughout with electric light. 


ith advantage in systems where the 
pea must be privately treated, as grease | 
interferes to a considerable extent with pro- 


formed inthe floor. A grate can be fixed in 
the socket of the pipe to prevent the ingress of 
rats and other animals; or a trapped gully 
may be fixed in the floor and a drain carried 


vrification. Under other circum- 
ee tls much better to adopt a trap of 
more ordinary shape, with some kind of flush- 
ing apparatus. 
automatic 


ha : 
automati : 
rid, and is con 


g nected with it by a 3-in. pipe. . 
Solidi 


Bowes-Scott & Western’s|drain must either discharge over an intercept- 
flushing grease-trap contains a large | ing trap with an air-shaft carried to the sur- 
e of water for congealing the grease, and ‘face of the ground after the ‘manner shown in 
scala o side inlets for sink wastes. An | figs. 40 and 41, orinto a ventilated intercepting 
s tw c flushing tank is fixed 6 ft. above the | chamber of the kind illustrated in fig. 43. 


fied grease collected in the trap is broken | connected to drains by means of simple bends 


thence to discharge over a trapped gully in 
an external area. Or, if there is no area, the 


Soil-pipes from water-closets are usually 


The contractors are Messrs. Walter Hirst & Son, of 
Wigan, who have carried out the work under the 
personal supervision of the architect, Mr. Riobard 
Pennington. 

CHURCH, TONYREFAIL, GLAMORGANSHIRE.—The 


foundation-stone of the new Church of St. David's, - 


Tonyrefail, was laid recently by the Bishop of 
Liandaff. The contract for the erection of the 
church has been let to Messrs. C. Beames & Nephew, 
Cardiff. The architect is Mr, Bruce Vaughan. The 
church is designed to seat 359 people. It will consist 
of a nave 65 ft. long by 25 ft. Sin. wide. with a north 
aisle 65 ft. long by 11 ft. 8 in. wide, divided from the 
nave by a stone arcade. The chancel is 34 ft long 
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ft. wide, vestry 13 ft. by 18 ft., and organ- 
aia and choir-vestry 1&ft. by 18 ft. The church 
is to be built of stone. The chancel has a five-light 
window in the east gable, and the principal feature 
of the west gable is a stone bell cote carried on a 
central buttress. The roofs will be covered with 
green slates. It is hoped, if funds will admit, to line 
the church walls internally with brickwork. The 
roof of the nave is to be open to the apex, with 
itch-pine timbers unvarnished. The chancel, which 
pitca:p ch 
is divided from the nave by a moulded stone arch, 


will be roofed with a pitch-pine panelled ceiling and 


dians to provide a new workhouse and offices, and 
so it came about that a site of 134 acres was 
secured by the Guardians at Southmead, where the 
work of the main building is now going on under 
the direction of the contractor, Mr. H. A. Forse. 
The work of the new offices has been pushed on 
and completed, but it is not anticipated that the 
workhouse proper will be ready for the reception 
of inmates until the end of July. The cost of the 
site was 3,7001., and the outlay for the new building, 
furnishing, and machinery will amount to 29,0001. 
As regards the new workhouse, the buildings are 


moulded ribs. , divided into five main blocks, and the architects 
WESLEYAN CHURCH, WALLSEND.—A new Wes- | are Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, Bristol, and Mr. W. H. 
l church erected at the corner of Laburnum- | Thorpe, of Leeds. The first block (A) comprises 


avenue and High-street East, Wallsend, was opened 
on the 31st ult. It has been built by Mr. Macharg, 
contractor, from designs prepared by Mr. J. Walton 
Taylor, architect, of Newcastle. The total cost of 
the undertaking is 6,500}. In the church there is 
seating accommodation for about 800 persons. The 

ws- and all the woodwork of the interior is of 

itch-pine, the rostrum, communion table, and 

chairs and baptismal font being the gift of the 
members of the church. The building is lighted 
throughout by electricity. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, 
MARLEY HILL, DURHAM.—On the 31st ult. the 
foundation-stones for a new Primitive Methodist 
church and schools to be erected at Marley Hill, 
in the Burnopfield circuit, were laid. The projected 
structure is a stone building, consisting of the main 
vestibule, lecture hall, two classrooms, and a 
minister’s vestry. The plans for the building have 
been prepared by Mr. T. E. Davidson, architect, 
Newcastle, and the contract let to Messrs. A. & R. 
Davis, of Burnopfield. 

SCHOOLS, LEYTON.—The memorial stone has 
just been laid of new schools at the rear of the 
County Cricket Ground, Leyton. The site com- 
prises an area of about two acres, with the principal 
froatage to Farmer-road and a shorter frontage of 
about 80 ft. to Brewster-road. The schools are 
designed to accommodate :—On the ground floor, 
532 infants; on the first floor, 480 girls; on the 
second Soor, 480 boys ; giving a total of 1,492 school 

The infants’ department has ten class- 
rooms, two rooms being specially set apart for the 
younger children. The boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ments each have eight classrooms. The contract 
for the works amounts to 24,7611., and is being 
carried out by Mr. F. J. Coxhead to the designs and 
under the supervision of Mr. William Jacques, the 
Board’s architect. 

CLUB, KIRKCALDY.~—The Old Philp’s School in 
Thistle-street, Kirkcaldy, has been converted into a 
club for the Kirkcaldy Burgh Unionist Association. 
The architects were Messrs. Williamson & Ingiis, 
Kirkcaldy ; the contractors being : builders, Messrs. 
Alexander Fraser & Son, Pathhead; joiner, Mr. 
David Wishart, Pathhead ; painter, Mr. A. Simpson, 
Kirkcaldy ; plumbers, Messrs. A. M‘Connochie & 
Sop, Kirkcaldy ; heating apparatus, Messrs. Meikle 
& Philip, Edinburgh; plaster work, Messrs. J. 
Easton & Son, Kirkcaldy ; glaziers, Messrs, J. Hax- 
toa & Co., Kirkcaldy. 

HOUSING, BRIDE’S-ALLEY AREA, DUBLIN.—The 
first contract in connexion with the improvement in 
Bride’s-alley area has now been completed by Mr. 
Donovan. In this contract there are nine blocks, 
containing seventy-two separate dwellings. Sixteen 
of these dwellings are two-roomed, and the re- 
mainder three-roomed, and it is expected that the 
latter will let at from 5s. to 6s. per week, and the 
two-roomed dwellings at from 3s. to 48. per week. 
Contract No. 2 consists of a number of blocks con- 
taining sixty-six separate dwellings. These dwell- 
ings will face on the new street which will be 
formed running from Bride-street to Nicholas- 
street, This contract is now far advanced, the 
walls being completed and the buildings roofed, and 
they will be ready for occupation about June next, 
The third Corporation contract in this direction 
has been temporarily suspended. This will consist 
of nine blocks, containing seventy-two further 
dwellings, and which will face the new street 
which separates the Bride’s-alley area from the 
Bull-alley area. The plans are all provided by Mr. 
C. J. MacCarthy, City Architect. The dwellings 
which are now being erected in the -Bull-alley 
area, through the munificence of Lord Iveagh, for 
the accommodation of artisans and their families, 
have been recently commenced, the contract being 
in the hands of Mr. Bolton, of Rathmines. The 
scheme includes, besides the dwellings proper, a 
model lodging-house on the plan of Lord Rowton’s 
London houses of that class. 


CHURCH, SHERFIELD ENGLISH, HAMPSHIRE.—Mr. 
F, Bath, of Salisbury, has been appointed architect 
for the rebuilding of the parish church of St. Leonard 
at Sherfield English, near Romsey, for Louisa, Lady 
Ashburton, who is patroness of the living. The 
present church was erected in 1857-8, on a site by 
the high road to Salisbury, in place of the former 
church, which of late years has fallen into decay, 
said little distance northwards, near the old manor- 

ouse. 

WORKHOUSE, BARTON REGIS UNION, WEST- 
BURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL.--On the 25th ult. the 
business offices of the Barton Regis Guardians were 
Opened at the new offices adjoining the Workhouse, 

bmead, Westbury-on-Trym. The extension of 
the city boundaries made it desirable for the Guar- 


the boardroom, 26 ft. by 24 ft. in dimensions, and 
the clerk’s offices, This block is distinct from the 
workhoase buildings, and is situate to the left of the 
main entrance, and a separate entrance is provided 
for persons having business with the clerk. Block 
B consists of the porter’s lodge, and the male and 
female tramp wards, providing accommodation for 
sixteen males and eight females. At the rear of 
these premises is the stone-yard. Block C consists 
of the master and matron’s apartments, and accom- 
modation for eighty-two inmates. This section of 
the workhouse is arranged on the pavilion system. 
To therear of the master’s rooms there are a number 
of storerooms, and an inmates’ dining-hall, 4o ft. by 
26 ft. Provision is made for the women inmates on 
the right side of Block C, and for the men inmates 
on the reverse side. Quarters are also supplied in 
this section for two married couples, and at the rear 
there is a laundry, carpenter's and shoemaker's 
shops, and a boiler-house. The infirmary is com- 
prised in Block D, provision being made for twenty- 
four patients, viz., twelve male and twelve female. 
On either side of the corridor there are three wards, 
which will afford the meang of dealing with doubtful 
cases. Ample provision is made for the medical 
men and the nurses, and at the end of the corridor, 
and reached by a covered way, are two rooms for 
maternity cases. The mortuary and stables are 
comprised in Block E. A boundary wall, nearly 
half a mile in length, surrounds the new workhouse. 
It is not proposed to keep any children at the new 
workhouse. Two cottage homes have been acquired 
for some of them half a mile away from the union, 
and others will probably be housed out. The total 
accommodation of the new building is for rro 
inmates and twenty-four casuals.— Bristol Times. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
— Mr, F. G. Knight, architect, has removed his office 
from 6, Great College-street to 13, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, S \W.——Messrs. H. Young & Co., 
engineers, founders and contractors, have removed 
from Eccleston Iron- Works, Pimlico, to Nine Elms 
Ironworks, S.W.——Mr. Augustus E. Hughes, 
architect, 28, Mortimer-street, W., has taken his 
son into partnership, and the practice will be carried 
on ucder the style of Augustus E. Hughes & Son. 
— Nr. A. E. Mullins, architect and surveyor, has 
removed his offices from 16, Church-street, Camber- 
well Green, to 48, Peckham-road, S.E.—Messrs. 
Watts Johnson & Co., builders and contractors, 
have removed from St. Anne’s Wharf, Commercial- 
road, to Burdett and Liddiard Wharves, Thomas- 
street, Burdett-road, E. 

LOWESTOPT ELECTRIC LIGHTING.—The Lowestoft 
Town Council having made application to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow sums 
amounting to 7,143}. for the purposes of electric 
lighting, &c., an enquiry was held at the Town-hall 
recently by Mr. J. C. Pottinger, M.Inst.C.E. Mr. 
G. A. Bruce, the resident electrical engineer, 
explained to the inspector that they had at present 
10,400 eight-candle power lamps, and applications 
were coming in for {nearly 1,700 more. No 
incandescent Jamps were included in the present 
application. The present charge for electricity was 
yd. and 3d. per unit for lighting and 7d. and 1}4d. 
for power. Mr. W. J. Roberts, the architect, having 
answered several questions relative to the buildings, 
the inquiry closed. 

READING AND DISTRICT BUILDING TRADES 
MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The third annual dinner 
of this Association was held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Reading, recently, Mr. J. T. Bottrill presiding. The 
Chairman proposed the loyal toast, which was duly 
honoured. Mr. H. A. Lewis submitted “ The Archi- 
tects and Surveyors.” With regard to the Municipal 
Buildings scheme, he deprecated the giving of the 
commission of 100 gs. to an outside architect, as he 
believed they had architects in Reading who were 
equally capable of developing the scheme.—Mr. 
W. R. Howell, in responding, expressed pleasure at 
the good feeling existing in Reading amongst the 
architects and their fellow men in the craft. During 
his short experience in the town he had seen very 
great developments, not only in the quality of the 
architecture, but also in the quality of the building. 
When the history of Reading at the beginning of 
this century was written, the verdict, on the whole, 
would be a favourable one, but in one or two in- 
stances, he thought, they would be blamed. It was 
not for him to apportion the blame to any one, but 
fifty years hence people would wonder what the 
people of Reading were doing when they allowed 
the improvement of Queen Victoria-street to be 


carried out in such a splendid way, yet with the 
fatal blot of being too narrow, Another matter 
that future historians would blame the present age 
about was the old question of overcrowding. One 
had only to walk along the Tilehurst-road and look 
down upon the sea of houses on the Elm Park 
estate. Many people blamed that wicked man 
“the speculative builder” for the overcrowding, 
but he (Mr. Howell) would blame the system under 
which they lived. The chief cause was the want of 
locomotion and privacy. Within the next fifty 
ears they would get vastly improved means of 

-omotion, which would allow “the speculative 
builder ” to erect houses far away from the centre of 
the town. He also thought that the chief means 
of locomotion would take the form of motor-cars 
rather than trams. As to the municipal buildings, 
many pore thought the architects of Reading 
had been ly dealt with, but seeing that many 
of them got more than half their practice out- 
side the town they could not complain about an 
outsider coming to the town. The logical con- 
clusion to the argument was that if they objected 
to outsiders the architects of Reading would have 
to confine their work to the town.—Mr. J. 
Catley gave the “Town and Trade of Reading,” 
Mr. Barnard Messer replying. The Mayor (Mr. A. H. 
Bull) proposed the toast of the evening, “ The Asso- 
ciation.” From the report of the Association he 
gathered that they were banded together to protect 
their own interests, and also the interests of their 
customers and the welfare of the men they em- 
ployed. The more employers combined the better 
it was for those whom they employed ; in fact, it 
was better for both sides to be combined, with 
proper organisation, so that they could meet each 
other and discuss any questions of difference that 
might arise. He believed they had established a 
Conciliatory Board, so that before any strike took 
place in connection with the building trade they 
could jointly discuss the matter before the men took 
any definite action.—Mr. G. S. Lewis, in responding, 
said the Association was formed three or four years 
ago, and was for employers of labour in the building 
and kindred trades. The object was to meet toge- 
ther and discuss with fhe men any disputes, and to 
have arbitration. When he looked backa few years, 
it was surprising to him how they got on before the 
Association was formed. Since it had been formed, 
they had done some useful work. From time 
to time, as occasion required, they met the men’s 
representatives, and matters had been amicably 
arranged. He was very pleased that the de- 
pression so general last year over England, more 
especially in the North, did not touch: this part of 
the country. If the depression had come here he 
would have been in favour of weeding out the 
inferior workmen, instead of decreasing the wages 
allround. If they decreased the wages they took 
the heart away from a man, and he could not go 
on with his work with the same earnestness. The 
weeding out of the inferior workmen had been 
done in the north, and had proved a great boon to 
the trade, The Association had also tried to get 
fair contracts. This year they approached the 
Corporation on an unfair contract sent out for the 
electric tramway generating station. He was very 
sorry they were not successful in getting it altered. 
Had the contract been sent out in a reasonable 
way undoubtedly a Reading builder would have 
had the job. The Chairman proposed “The 
Visitors,” for whom Mr. Williams responded. 

DAVID LEWIS NORTHERN HOSPITAL.—~Megssrs. 
Pennington & Son write to say that Mr. C. W. 
Harvey, whose name was given in our columns as 
architect for the above hospital, is the resident 
architect superintending the building on their 
behalf, the working drawings and details having 
been prepared by Messrs. Pennington & Son in their 
own Office. 

BARIUM HYDRATE FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
PIGMENTS.—Barium hydrate has hitherto been too 
costly for general use in the manufacture of 
pigments, but the sulphate of barium, known to 
commerce under the name “barytes,” has been 
used as a pigment from time immemorial. Barytes 
is an insoluble compound of barium, which is 
found abundantly distributed in different parts of 
the world, and simply requires grinding and 
washing to convert it into a saleable pigment. 
Barium hydrate is a soluble compound of barium 
which is manufactured from the insoluble 
barytes. In a paper recently communicated 
to the New York Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry Mr. Charles Jacobs describes 
a new process which has been adopted by the 
United Barium Co., of Niagara, by which barium 
hydrate is produced in an almost pure con- 
dition at a much lower cost than has hitherto been 
possible. The process consists in heating a 
mixture of coke and barytes in an electric 


furnace, whereby a mixture of oxide and 
sulphide of barium is produced. The material 
removed from the furnace igs dissolved in 


hot water, and the insoluble impurities are removed 
by filtration. The filtrate consists of a solution of 
barium hydrate containing a small proportion of 
barium sulphydrate. From this solution almost 
pure barium hydrate is obtained by crystallisation. 
The barium hydrate is largely used in many indus- 
trial processes. Its value for the manufacture of 
pigments is due to its strong affinity for the 
sulphuric acid of soluble sulphates, and with certain 
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sulpbates a precipitate of insoluble hydrates with 
barium sulphate in intimate molecular mixture is 
produced. It is claimed that by a reaction of this 
description a permanent white pigment has been 
produced which is superior to zinc white or barium 
sulphate in its natural or artificial form, and which 
has the valuable covering powers of white lead 
without its liability to discoloration by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. It is stated that although the new 
process has not yet been working for a year ona 
commercial scale, it has already been found neces- 
sary to increase the manufacturing capacity of the 
paat to a basis of 6o tọns of barium hydrate per 

Yy. 

TWO THEATRES FOR SALE.—On May 8 will be 
offered for sale at the Mart, the Ealing Theatre, 
Lyric Restaurant, and Assembly Rooms, which 
were erected twou or three years ago, after plans and 
designs by Mr. George Pargeter, in conjunction with 
Mr. W. Emden‘as consulting architect for the theatre 
block, on the site of the old Lyric Theatre in the 
Broadway. The existing buildings occupy a site of 
about 20,000 ft. superficial, and the restaurant block 
comprises a large ballroom, an assembly-room 
known as the “ Perceval Room,” a masonic temple, 
the “ Leopold Room,” tea-rooms, and so on, which 
adjoin and extend over the main entrances of the 


. theatre from which they are separated by fireproof 


floors and partitions. On April 16 will be offered 
for sale the new Theatre Royal, in St. John's Hill, 
Sbrewsbury, which was reconstructed, with a 
capacity for nearly 1,000 persons, in 1898, from 
plans and designs prepared by Mr. John P. Briggs. 
The property includes three shops and some 
licensed premises adjoining the theatre. 

THE ENCLOSURE OF STONEHENGE.—On the 26th 
ult. an inquiry was held in the Council Chamber, 
Salisbury, by the Hon. Percy Wyndham, the Marquis 
of Bath, and Mr. J. M. F. Fuller, M.P., on behalf of 
the Wilts County Council, into the enclosure of 
Stonehenge and the alleged obstruction of public 
rights of way leading thereto. Mr. Birkett repre- 
sented the petitioners, the Amesbury Rural District 
Council; Mr. G. J. Shaw Lefevre appeared on 
behalf of the Commons and Footpaths Society, the 
National Trust Fund, the Kyrle Society, and a 
number of scientific gentlemen who senta petition to 
the County Council asking them to vindicate the 
rights of the public in respect to Stonehenge ; and 
Mr. J. Hammond appeared for the owner of Stone- 
henge, Sir Edmund Antrobus. Mr, Birkett called a 
number of witnesses, who stated that from time 
immemorial the tracks across the Down leading to 
Stonehenge, which had been obstructed by the wire 
fence erected by Sir Edmund Antrobus, had been used 
by the public without interruption of anykind. Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre said he visited Stonehenge over the 
tracks described more than fifty years ago, and he did 
not think anybody could look at the tracks without 
seeing tbat they had been used from time imme- 
morial. On the part of the societies he represented 
he disclaimed any hostility to Sir Edmund Antrobus, 
who, be thonght, had been actuated in what he had 
done by public motives. He was apparently ad- 
vised that it was necessary to protect Stonehenge 
for two reasons. In the first place, it was feared 
that the sale to the Government of land in the 
vicinity of Stonehenge would introduce a number of 
bad characters into the district, and that the stones 
might be damaged ; in the second place, it was 
thought necessary to effect certain improvements 
and to replace certain stones in their original posi- 
tion. And, to give further protection, a barbed 
wire fence was erected around the stones. These 
things cost Sir Edmund Antrobus considerable 
expense, and it was to recoup himself that he 
charged 1s. per head for admission to the stones. 
Two evils had resulted from his action. The 
erection of the fence was unsightly, and it had 
altered the character of the monument and 
destroyed much of its charm and beauty. The 
erection of the fence had also interfered 
with rights of way which had been enjoyed by the 
public from time immemorial. Ia his opinion, if 
Sir Edmund Aatrobus was anxious to preserve the 
monument, he should have placed it under the 
Ancient Monuments Act. He would have remained 
the owner still, and the cost of protecting and pre- 
serving the monument would have been borne by 
the State. He ventured to say that Sir Edmund 
should be reimbursed fcr the expense he had 
already been put to on the understanding that the 
monument was to be placed under the protection of 
the Act he had referred to.—Mr. Hammond pointed 
out that for many years Sir Edmund Antrobus and 
his father before him had employed a custodian to 
look after Stonehenge, and showed that they had 
always been regarded as the owners of the stones. 
He denied that the motive attributed to Sir Edmund 
Antrobus for the erection of the wire fence was a 
correct one. It was true that the public had used 
tracks over the Downs to reach Stonehenge, but it 
was by Sir Edmund’s permission that it was done 
and not as a public right.—-The committee of inquiry 
will ia due course report to the county council. 

STONE EXCHANGE. BRADFORD.—The new Ex- 
change premises in Sunbridge-road, Bradford, were 
opened on the 25th ult., the members of the Brad- 
ford Building Trades and Stone Exchange cele- 
brating the occasion with a dinner in the new 
building. Mr. Julius Whitehead, President, occu- 
pied the chair. The loyal toasts having been 
musically honoured, the Mayor (Mr, W. C. Lupton) 
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declared the new premises open. He referred to 
the several building trade disputes which had 
arisen during the past twelve months, and remarked 
that he was happy to inform his hearers that 
another of these disputes would be settled in the 
course of a few days. It was very difficult, he said, 
to diagnose the position between masters and men 
in Bradford, but from assurances he had it appeared 
that the real intention of that institution was not to 
amalgamate the masters into a union which would 
operate to the detriment of the men, but, rather, the 
institution was intended to be a means for the inter- 
change of products, of ideas, and, he hoped, of 
sympathy one with another. As for himself, as 
long as he remained in office he meant to 
do all he could to pour the oil of kindness 
upon any trade dispute that came before him, 
and he hoped to perpetuate a better feeling 
between masters and men than had under certain 
circumstances existed. He concluded by wishing the 
institution every success. On the motion of Mr. 
Whitehead, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Mayor. Mr. Vickers then gave “The Mayor and 
Corporation of Bradford.” The toast was re- 
sponded to by Alderman O'Flynn and Alderman 
Crossland. Alderman Holdsworth proposed, and 
Mr. Watson supported, “Our new Exchange, and 
the Committee and Secretary.” In responding, 
Mr. Gadie, secretary, referred to the fact that he 
had resigned his position as secretary to the 
Bradford Master Builders’ Association, which was 
an office quite distinct from tbe secretaryship of 
the Stone Exchange. The latter institution existed 
purely for the purpose of facilitating business 
transactions between the various trades connected 
with the building industry, and had nothing to do 
with matters which arose between employers and 
employed. He was pleased to think that before 
vacating his position as secretary to the master 
builders the recent dispute had been amicably 
settled, and that masters and men were now 
working on the very best terms. Other toasts 
followed. 

A CORRECTION.—Mr. F. W. Macey writes to 
point out that in reviewing, in our issue of the 
22nd ult., bis book on “Building Contracts,” we 
omitted a word in a quotation from the book as to 
the position of the clerk of works—‘ Heretofore 
he has always been an educated man.” It should 
bave read, “ Heretofore he has not always,” &c. 


A “GARDEN CITY” IN LONDON.—It is stated that 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as the ground 
landlords, have decided to deal in quite a novel 
manner with some property in Lambetb. The site 
lies within the angle formed by the junction of 
Webber-street and New-cut, between Waterloo and 
Blackfriars roads. The Commissioners propose to 
clear away the houses in two streets that lead from 
Webber-street into Short-street and to replace them 
with rows of two-storied cottages, with garden- 
strips, a children's playground, and open spaces 
planted with trees. The scheme, if perfected, will 
be in contrast with the adjacent Peabody-buildings 
between Webber-row and the Surrey Theatre, and 
we understand that the Commissioners declined 
many offers to take a lease of the ground for the 
erection of industrial dwellings after the ordinary 
kind. 

PROPOSED SCULPTURE GALLERY FOR ABER- 
DEEN.—A meeting of citizens was held in Aberdeen 
on the 27th ult. in the Town Hall, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Provost Fleming, for the purpose of 
promoting a sculpture museum in connexion with 
the Aberdeen Art Gallery. Dr.John Forbes White, 
Dundee, moved :—“ That in the best interests of the 
community of students attending the University, 
and specially of the great granite industry, it is 
desirable that a museum be established in con- 
vexion with the Art Gallery to contain 
casts of the finest examples of Classic, Gothic, 
Italian, and other art; and that this meet- 
ing approves of the establishment of such a 
museum.” Dr. White emphasised the influence of 
such a museum on the young workers in the granite 
trade. Connected with that industry, he was told, 
there were nearly one hundred establishments in 
Aberdeen, where the wages paid were larger than 
those in any other industry in the city. That 
showed what an amount of thoughtful labour must 
be bestowed on the production of works in granite. 
— Mr. Arthur Tayler. sculptor, seconded. Mr. R. F, 
Martin having spoken of the advantage that such a 
gallery would be to all sections in the community, 
the motion was cordially adopted. Professor Ram- 
say, D.C.L., Aberdeen University, moved the ap- 
pointment of a large and influential committee con- 
sisting of noblemen and gentlemen in the city and 
county, to carry out the negotiations, and ^f a 
small committee of management, with Mr. James 
Murray as convener. Professor Ramsay pointed 
out that Greece attained its high level in artistic 
productions not because of any special or peculiar 
genius of the people, but because of the circum- 
stances in which they were placed. They were a 
great artistic people because they had to buy a 
great deal, and had no other means of paying for 
it except in artistic productions. These artistic 
products were not the work of a great number of 
great sculptors and painters, but were the work of 
the ordinary artisans. He thought there was every 
reason to think that there was an inherent quality 
in the population of the north-east of Scotland to 
create such work as he was speaking of. Mr. 
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Arthur Clyne, architect, seconded. After ny, 
remarks by Colonel Innes, of Learney, the moi 
was adopted. 

FOUNTAIN, BERMONDSEY.—The Mayor of By 
mondsey (Colonel Bevington) recently unveiled ty 
fountain erected in Bermondsey Churchyard tp te 
memory of his father, J. B. Bevington. © The fom 
tain, which was constructed by Messrs, Fenning 4 
Co., of Salters-court, Cannon-street, E.C, wy 
designed by Mr. R. J. Angel, the Borough Survey 
It consists of a Portland stone body set upon; 
granite base, and surmounted by a canopy, which} 
supported by polished Scotch granite shafts. Unde 
the centre of the canopy there is a 
from which springs a jet of water. There are ty, 
granite bowls arranged as drinking fountains 

APPOINTMENT.~-Mr. Henry Price, chief of th 
Architectural Department and Surveyor of Building 
to the Birmingham Corporation, was on th 
26th ult. recommended by ergs sae Tom 
Hall Committee for appointment by the City 
Council to the newly-created office of City 
Architect. Mr. Price has been five year ig 
Birmingham, and was prior to that time in Live. 

l. There were thirty-nine applicants for the 
anchester appointment, and the selected candi 
dates from whom final choice was made include 
besides Mr. Price, Mr. George Hutchins, of Higher 
Broughton, managing assistant to the County 
Architect of Chester; and Mr. J. H. Swainson, d 
Egremont, managing assistant to a firm of archi 
tects. The Architect will have charge of the 
Architectural Department, and his commencing 
salary is to be 600}. a year. 

THE LABOUR MARKET IN THE COLONIES —Th 
last quarry circular of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office (31, Broadway, Westminster) notes that ia 
some of Canada there is a demand for minen, 
navvies, and general labourers. There is a good 
demand for men in the iron and steel works at 
Sydney (Cape Breton), Hamilton, Sault St. Marie 
and elsewhere; and some demand throughout 
Canada during spring and summer for carpenter, 
painters, masons, and others in the building trades 
In New South Wales the building trade is not» 
brisk as it was, and less wages are being accepted. 
The engineering trade continues good with fol 
rates of pay. In Victoria there is no general 
demand for more labour, but a competent me- 
chanic has not much difficulty ia findioy wok. 
In South Australia considerable numbers of 
mechanics and labourers, more especially those in 
the engineering trades, have been out of work at 
Gawler, and at Port Augusta men have been thrown 
out of employment by the closing down of the 
smelters. There is practically no demand for more 
mechanics in other towns, but a skilled hand such as 
a mason, bricklayer, engine-fitter, blacksmith, 
joiner, or carpenter can generally find employment 
after looking about for alittle. Reports received at 
the Government Labour Bureau in Western Aut- 
tralia at the end of last year show that there was a 
good demand for men at Perth, especially for those 
in the building trades ; that there was no demand 
at Fremantle, Geraldton, Collie, or Busselton ; that 
there were many unemployed at Coolgardie, Kal- 
goorlie, Kanowna, and neighbouring goldfields ; that 
at Northam there was a very good demand for 
mechanics and unskilled labourers. In Tasmania, 
miners and mechanics at Zeehan, Queenstown, aad 
Gormanston, on tbe west coast, and in the wr- 
rounding districts, are well employed ; good fitters 
can generally get work without difficulty. In other 
parts of the State there is no general demand for 
more mechanics, but there is an opening for them 
if they have a little cota In New Zealand the 
building trades have been busy generally, especially 
at Aucklacd, Gisborne, Napier, New Plymouth, 
Westport, Christchurch and Invercargill; but at 
Dunedin many men are out of work. In South 
Africa, both in Cape Colony and Natal, there isa 
good demand for skilled mechanics, especially those 
in the building trades, if they have a little money to 
live on at first, but no one is now allowed to land 
in South Africa without a permit. This must be 
applied for at the Permit Office, 47, Victoria-s reet, 
S.W. The applicant must 100k, of prove 
that he is in a position to maintain himself in South 
Africa. Applicants living within fifty miles of 
London must apply in person. These permits are 
no guarantee that the holders will be allowed to 
proceed inland. 

RESTORATIONS AT ALNWICK CASTLE.—The south- 
west tower of the barbican of Alnwick Castle being 
considerably weathered and needing repairs, bis 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland ordered its 
restoration, and the work is now going on For 
some time it had been noticed that the flagging in 
the barbican on the north side was sinking 
midway between the entrance gate aod the 
porter’s lodge, and the flags were takes op 
to relay them on a concrete f o A 
couple of feet or so below the surface the corbels o 
some building were discovered, and orders being 
given to continue the work of excavation, the wal 
to which the old drawbridge was lowered was &- 
posed, and further excavation revealed the course of 
the old moat at a depth of about to ft., which wa! 
through a pointed chamfered arch, strongly o0- 
structed, the roof being built in the same 
as the roof of the barbican beyond tbe 
portcullis. A short time since, there being 
traces of a portion of the wall below Hotspors 
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ordered the masonry to be pulled down, with the 
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been and concluded on November 28, and the defendant | think fit, adjudge the payment as a penalty of any 
at one tms patit up E e was willing to undertake not to plead any delay on | sum less than the full amount of the penalty im- 
n the wall were dis- |the part of the plaintiff subsequently to | posed by this By-law.” And 98: “If any work 
ving stone seats inside. The recesses November 5, 1901. to which any of the By-laws relating to new 
closed, those iy the windows to some building which | In the baa cs rahe won oe upon e m eave i may apply pas 
were e Mr. R di ea with costs. ne in contravention of an . 
been razed, but the foundations of which were | Mr. Renshaw dism ppea lage, the person by whom sach sss ae a 
begun or done, by a notice in writing, which shall 
be signed by the clerk of the sanitary authority, and 
shall be duly served upon or delivered to such per- 
son, shall be i rho on or before such day as ie 
the 2sth ult. delivered judgment in the case of the | be specified in such notice by a statement in writing 
truss may frequently be | Mayor of Devonport v. Tozer & Son, an action by under his hand or under the hand of an agent duly 
adoption of the Po new tnsory in involved, the plaintiffs clataing :—1. An injunction to restrain authorised in that behalf and addressed to and duly 
advantageous. i ae combination of cast-iron, served upon the sani authority to show sufficient 
timber "having greater strength and | erection of any building upon, and from laying out | Cause why such work shall not be removed, altered, 
“han timber alone, while costing less than | any new street intended for use za a arn ige tead z eres Gada > apes as iets chet 
i : , d n 
; g 7 as example, a truss of 40 ft. 8pan, | upon or in connexion with the defendants’ building Rn notice to ee nd person: ally or by an agent 
there are two laintif's, in | duly authorised in beha ore the sanita 
by means of a cast-iron saddle and fitted at cach peel. Pay cuban tela authority and show sufficient cause why such wor 


- four timber struts ; | accor 
end with a cast-iron shoe ; i la d sec- | shall not be removed, altered, or pulled down. If 
four diagonal ties, each forniad ot Blook roda, ADE R |obtaincd their arene Aad POTA Ee such person shall fail to show sufficient cause why 


i eel rods. Each strut | tions of such building and street, respectively, and 
main tie consisting of eight st t. tru b street, | such work shall not be removed, altered, or pulied 
is received at its lower end by a iron shoe | from laying out or constructing any such s down, the sanitary authority shall be empowered, 


subject to any statutory provision in that behalf, to 
remove, alter, or pull down such work”; the 
statutory provision there referred to being 
Section 158 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
By Part 5 of the Devonport Corporation Act, 1900, 
it was enacted that, as from November 9, 1900, the 
boundaries of the borough should be extended so as 
to comprise the defendants’ land and the portion of 
Tavistock-road adjoining thereto, the land on the 
opposite side of that road remaining in the Borough 
of Plymouth. The defendants’ land, though now 
within the Borough of Plymouth, was at a con- 
siderable distance from any town. The by-laws of 
the Borough of Devonport were for all practical 
purposes to the same effect as the by-laws of 
Piyopton: It was alleged that the defendants, 
prior to November 9, 1900, had commenced 
to lay out and construct, and were then laying 
out and constructing, Ham-lane and Tavistock- 
road as “new streets” in a manner which 
contravened the by-laws of Plympton and alao of 
the borough of Devonport. What the defendants 
had done and were doing was to erect certain 
houses upon their own land without removing the 
fence on either side, but making the n 
openings here and there so as to provide means of 
entrance to and exit from the houses that were 
being built. They had done nothing more than this, 
In particular, they had not attempted to alter or 
interfere with the roadway either of Ham-lane or 
Tavistock-road ; and as it appeared to his lord- 
ship the defendants would have been liable to be 
indicted, and to an action for an injunction, if the 
had done so, or had in any way intermeddled wit 
the laying out or construction of either of these 
highways. In reference to the erection of the de- 
fendants’ houses, considered merely as houses, 
proper plans had been deposited with, and all 
necessary notices, if any, given to, the Rural 
Authority under the by-laws relating thereto. Such 
authority, in fact, did not formally either approve 
or disapprove of these plans, but they instituted 
nu proceeding for penalties under the by-laws, nor 
did they do anything under the ninety-eighth by-law 
and Section 158 of the Public Health Act. Upon 
the transfer ettected by the Act of 1900 the previous 
right, if any, of the Rural Authority to take pro- 
ceedings for penalties under the by-laws was trans- 
ferred to the Corporation of Devonport, the 
plaintiffs in the action. They had not taken any 
proceedings before the justices for penalties, 
but had instituted the present action. It was 
admitted during the course of the argument that 
there was no case of an injunction as to building, 
except if, and so far as the buildings might 
contravene the by-laws as to the laying out ofa 
new street. He might, therefore, treat paragraph 1 
of the claim as a claim to an injunction to restrain 
the defendants from laying-out Ham-lane and 
Tavistock-road, or either of them, as new streets in 
contravention of the by-laws, and the question to 
be determined was whether the defendants had 
commenced and threatened, or intended to do this. 
He thought it was clear that there had not been 
any laying out or constructing by the defendants of 
a new street in the ordinary, popular, and natural 
sense of the words, and that the defendants never 
intended to do anything of the kind. In fact, it 
was the one thing of all others which they 
intended not to do. They had not done 
and had no power to do anything outside the fence 
of their own land. They bad simply begun to build 
within their own boundary. He was unable to see 
now what the defendants had done or were doing 
in laying out or constructing a new street or any- 
thing of the kind within the meaning of the by-laws 
unless there was some judicial decision which com- 
pelled him so to hold. His lordship did not think 
there was any such decision. As to paragraph 1, 
therefore, of the relief claimed, the case of the 
plaintiffs failed on the merits, With regard to the 
rest of the claim, his lordship said it would suffice 
for bim to say that the defendants had not in his 
opinion been shown to have contravened any by- 
law. He was further of opinion that the action 
could not have been maintained by the Urban 
Authority even if it had been right on the merits, the 
action for an injunction not being the proper 
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rods are i intended to form 
in the ordinary manner, | 200 ft. in length, and inten 
ai e o de of t the diagonals by means Of | the principal approach or means of access 


ther roof covering. One| one-sixth of the entire width of such street, or 

chore Erike j stem ia that the trusses can | otherwise in contravention of any of the provisions 

be readily erected an Gxed without the ald of | of the said by-laws; (2) an order on the defendants 
aed er done by the defendants as aforesaid contrary to the 
said by-laws or any of them ; and (3) alternatively 


a se 


LEGAL. 


ALLEGED INJURY TO LAND THROUGH any works begun or done by the defendants as 
TUNNELLING OPERATIONS. aforesaid contrary to the provisions of the by-laws 
THE cases. in re the Great Northern and City | or any of them. The facts sufficiently appear from 
Railway Co and Mr. Richard Long came before the | the following judgment :— 
oe ye Appeal, composed of the Master of the} His lordship, in the course of his judgment, said 
Coar e ppa Justices Romer and Mathew, on | that the action was by the Corporation of Devon- 
o th ult, on the appeal of Mr. Long from an | port, as the urban authority of the district of the 
ie 255 Mr. Justice Bucknill in Chambers, under | borough, against the defendants, the owner of a 
ord e be of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1868, | piece uf land described in the statement of claim as 
directing that an issue should be tried in the High | a building estate known as “Great Three Corners. 
urt race a Judge of the King’s Bench Division | This piece of land contained a little more than three 
rat special jury. It appeared that a question | acres, and was in the shape of a triangle, one side 
a agree een the Company and Mr. Long in| abutting upon a public highway for all kinds of 
arose of lands of Mr. Long which he alleged had | traffic, known as Ham-lane, and another side upon a 
been injuriously affected by some tunnelling opera- | similar public highway, known as Tavistock-road, 
ti ried out under the Company's statutory | which road was, prior and down to November, 1900, 
ons In the ordinary course this question | a main road leading from Devonport to Tavistock, 
pod be heard and determined by the Under jand, as such, vested in the County Council. The 
bi if of Middlesex and a jury, under the Lands | roadway of Ham-lane was within the Borough of 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. Devonport, the fence of the defendants’ land being 
On the case being called on Mr. Danckwerts, | down to November, 1900, the boundary of the 
KC. (with him Mr. Geo. Caber), took the pre- | borough there. But the defendants’ land, together 
limi objection that this Court had no jurisdiction | with the portion of Tavistock-road upon which the 
to cures rtain the appeal, the appeal laying not to the | defendants’ land abutted, was within the rurai 
Court of Appeal, but to the Divisional Court. district of Plympton St. Mary, the land on the 
Their lordships, after hearing Mr. C. C. Scott on opposite side up to the fence of the road being in 
batal, o1 Bie, Tong apelin tion ana | eres Wy there mre and aro era 
costs in the | o n ary 
missed i nii y Piericoati, 107p . Bylaws: Sith respect to new streets framed under 


Section 157 of the gee ee Act, he 

Such by-laws vide in alia :—r1. “ Width 

BUILDING DISPUTE TO BE TRIED applied to a new street, means the whole extent of 
AT LEEDS. space intended to be used, or laid out so as to admit 

THE case of Mr. P. Hogg v. W. Gray, came of being used asa public way.” “ With respect to 


“Ar Upjohn, K.C. (with him Mr. Ashton Cross) in respect to the width and construction of new 
support of the appeal, contended that the paragraph 
in question ought to be struck out, as it was un- | s3 
necessary and tended to prejudice and embarrass | roa A 
the fair trial of the action. The plaintiff was asking thereof shall 
fora mandatory injunction and the case had been 
remitted to Leeds for trial with a juty. 

Mr. Renshaw, K.C. (for the plaintitt), was not sure 
that it had. 

Mr. Upjohn said that, at any rate, the action was į req 
to be tried at Leeds, and the defendant was very 


ff leadings anything that was 
male to afec the a of fhe jury though it | use as a carriage road shall comply with the follow- 


ind of a judge. The | ing requirements,”—then follow specifications as to 
hp Peed ate to the effect Phat the | the mode of construction, levels, and so on. Then 


-law ovides that every person who shall 
defendant and his architect, and subsequently his By’ a ‘ay out a street shall give to the Sanitary 


Authority certain notices and deliver plans and 
sections of such intended street, and By-law 97 
provides that “Every person who shall offend 


use to the plaintiff the negotiations would have to 
be disclosed. They commenced on November sS, 
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remedy. He considered that the action was mis- | feed-nut, the nut, working over. a feed-screw | engages with a pinion on the boss of a mdi 
conceived, and must be dismissed with costs. secured in the frame, is to be opened and closed | lever; the two blocks will thus be movd i 

Mr. Macmorran, K.C., Mr. Hughes, K.C., and Mr. | with a right and left-hand screw, or by other opposed directions around the ratchet-wheel wit 
R. J. Parker appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. | means, racks and pinions serve for an adjustment | the rocking of the lever ; at a down stroke of tk 
Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. A. Glen for thejof an extensible standard made in two parts and | lever the lower block will slip and the upper bizt 
defendants. notched for engagement with projections from the | will drive, but with its up stroke those two actin 

frame, will be respectively reversed. For a posty 

21,515.—METALLIC FENCING: R. R. Main.— lowering of the load there are arranged Projecting 
Notches are cut near the upper ends of the vertical | pins that will work the pawis automatically ay 
bars in order that after the bars have been inserted | throw them into disengagement when they i 
through openings in an upper horizontal bar, and | moved in the direction for raising the load. 
turned therein, the latter bar will sustain them, and 21,637. — WALL FASTENINGS FOR Pipes, ac. 
the vertical bars can then be locked in position | T. B. Sauer.—The spike of a hook or staple is may 
with a horizontal bar beneath having similar open- | detachable from its hook ; in one shape of the cx. 
ings. For supporting and steadying the vertical | trivance the pointed end of the flat spike is | 
bars, wedge-plates are inserted into slits in the bars, | through a slot cut in the hook, which is retained i 
and are then fastened to the horizontal bar by screw | its place by the head of the spike. In andthersin 
bolts. Angle-plates secure the upper and lower | the head of the spike is inserted through a long slot 
horizontal bars to the standards, and recesses in the | in the hook and a pin or screw holds the latter i 
horizontal arms of the- plates take rollers or balls | its place. l z 
that will allow for contraction or expansion caused | 21,667. — APPLIANCES FOR BALL -AND - Floss 
by variation of temperature. VALVES AND LIFT VALVES: C. C. Lepsley.—Finid 

21,527.—A METHOD OF GLAZING: F. Allen.— | pressure maintains the lift valve (which is workej 
Clips attach the panes to non-rebated sash-bars, and | with a handle or float lever) against a seating thit 
no woodwork is exposed to the action of weather. | consists of two parts, surrounded with a coupling 
One side of the clip is secured to the sash-bar. A 


ring, attached between the inlet portion and the 

connecting-bar, which overlaps one pane, con- [| outlet portion of the casing, which has an inner 
stitutes a stop for the intermediate pane, whilst the | flange within its lower portion ; the valve stem isi 
pane above is clip by the overlapping rebated | engagement with a recess in a wing which lies 
cornerpiece. For the ends of the roof, greenhouse, | loosely upon an eccentrical shaft mounted upe 
&c., simple cranked clips will serve, but the clips | trunnions, which are passed through the casing æd 
may be fashioned in various shapes. are slotted for the ends of the working lever. 

21,553.— PREPARATION OF PAINTS: F. Gerhardt. 21,692.—-CONSTRUCTION OF URINALS : F. Duckelt 
—A coating or wash for plaster, stucco, and similar | & Son and F. W. Bullock.—Discarding the custodi- 
work, as well as a medium for water-paints, con- ary copper sprinkling-pipes, the inventors fasten at 
sists of an admixture of equal parts of casein freed | earthenware scroll between the caps and the back 
from grease and Portland or other cement with | of each stall. The joint between the caps is covered 
water and some antiseptic from which the sediment | with a conduit-block which is extended downwards 
has been separated. The liquid will form a vehicle | to meet the scroll. 
for paints, and the sediment, having been ground 


21,792.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR TESTING DRAINS : 
and mixed with liquid, will serve either as a paint | 7, Macdonald and A. Macdonald.—In place of the 
or as a coating for stucco, plaster, &c. c 


combustion chamber specified in Nos. 14.056 of 
21,559.—BRICKS AND BLOCKS FOR BUILDERS’ 


1884, and 7,965 of 1898, a spiral of wire is secured 
Use : C. G. Picking.—Refractory and sound-deaden- | to the plug and the combustible material is packed 
ing bricks and blocks are made hollow and with 


into it. An apparatus for the determination of low 
middle interlocking ribs and recesses, They are 


ided i pressures comprises a delivery pipe fitted with band 
also divided into cells, and may be either pierced or | bellows in communication with a chamber, of which 
closed at the bottom. 


the outlet has a water-sealed bell for its covering, 
21,574-—BLADES FOR Picks: H. Davies—A 


the rising whereof marks the amount of pressofe 
shoulder of the blade bears against the head, in the | which is derived from an air-pump. For high pret 
eye of which the blade is secured by the end of a 


sures a water or other gauge is provided, the cover 
spring Screwed on to the head; a bolt and a nut | of the casing being screwed on. 
clamp the cheeks tightly against the handle. In 


CASE UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
(BUILDINGS IN STREETS) ACT, 1888. 


THE case of the Corporation of Blackpool v. 
Johnson came before a Divisional Court of King’s 
Bench, composed of the Lord Chief Justice and 
Justices Darling and Channell, on the 26th ult., on 
the appeal of the Corporation of Blackpool from 
the dismissal by the justices of the borough of an 
information preferred by the Corporation against 
the respondent under Section 3 of the Public Health 
(Building in Streets) Act, 1888, the charge being 
that a building in Yates-street, Blackpool, ‘had 
without the consent of the Urban Authority been 
unlawfully erected and brought beyond the general 
building line, and that the respondent allowed the 
offence to continue after written notice on June 3, 
190r. The question to be decided was raised in the 
form of a special case, from which it appeared 
that in October, November, and December, 1900, 
and January, rool, plans of the premises in 
question consisting of a shop, house, and 
cellar, or workshop, were submitted to the 
Building Plans Committee of the borough by George 
Hardman, the then owner, who had built the pre- 
mises. Notwithstanding that the plans were dis- 
approved on each occasion, Hardman erected the 
premises. The cellar was 12 ft. beyond the building 
line, and 1 ft. 9 in. above the level of the street 
adjoining, this being the contravention complained 
of. It then appeared that Hardman became bank- 
rupt, and then the premises passed to the respondent, 
to whom the appellants, on June 3, 1901, gave notice 
that he had committed an offence under Section 3 of 
the Act, and was liable to a penalty of 4os. for every 
day during which the offence was continued after 
the receipt of the notice. There was no evidence 
that the respondent was aware that Hardman had 
brought the building forward without the con- 
sent of the Urban Authority. On behalf of the 
respondent it was contended that he was not 
liable, as he had committed no offence. The case 
for the appellants was that if the successive owner 
were not liable the Act would become ineffective. 
The Justices held that the respondent had not, 


without the written consent of the urban authority, 21,799.—IMPROVEMENTS IN STEPS AND RISERS : 


erected or brought forward a building in a street 
beyond the front main wall of the house or building 
on either side thereof in the same street, and was 
not therefore liable to the penalty, and dismissed 
Hence the present appeal of the 


the information. 
Corporation. 
At the conclusion of the argument of 


therefore liable. 


by the section. 


magistrates had taken the right view of the section. 
Much mote stringent words would be necessary in 


order that a person might be convicted in circum- 
stances such as those they had before them. He 


thought the appeal should be dismissed. 


Mr. Justice Darling and Mr. Justice Channell 


concurred. 
Ce 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


21,465.—HOT WATER APPARATUS (DOMESTIC) : 

. F. Simmance and F. Abady.—The water is 
caused to flow through a cross tube from the one 
portion of an outer chamber into the other, and 
thence down and up other chambers into one above. 
A central Hue is provided for the products of com 
bustion. A constant head is maintained with a tank 
which is joined with a feed-pump to the overtiow- 
tank, and for calorimetrical purposes the heated 
water is conveyed through a swinging funnel into a 
measure during the consumption of any ascertained 
amount of oil that has been measured with a 
balance, or whilst a gas meter records the consump- 
tion of a certain volume of gas. 

21,483.—A MATERIAL FOR FIRE-BRICKS, FURNACE- 
LININGS, CRUCIBLES, &C.: W, S. Rawson and 
R. D. Littlefield.—A refractory and impervious 
material is compounded of finely-powdered 
magnesium oxide and a highly-basic borate, or of 
magnesia, dolomite, and a fusible compound of 
boron, the moulded articles being baked ata high 
temperature ; they will, it is claimed, resist the 
chemical action of molten lead, oxide, &c, For pre- 
paring the highly-basic borate, either calcined lime at 
a high temperature is mixed with boron, trioxide, or 
boracic acid, or a mixture of borates is used. 

21,500. — ROCK-DRILLS : R. D. Harris.—The frame 
carries bevel-wheels which drive another bevel- 
wheel that turns a tube which slides within it and 
on which are mounted a drill-socket and a split 


Mr. 
Pritchard for the appellants (the respondent was 
not represented), the Lord Chief Justice, in giving 
judgment, said that what was suggested was that, 
inasmuch as the purchaser of a house from a 
builder continued to keep the house up after he had 
notice that the building projected too far, he was 
His lordship, however, did not 
think that the case of a person who had bought a 
house which caused an obstruction was dealt with 
After dealing with the cases bear- 
ing on the subject, his lordship said he thought the 


and so extends to the top of the head. 


cross-section. 


21,591.—A SLOW. COMBUSTION FIRE-GRATE : F. F. 
Chavasse.—Firebrick slabs, corrugated on their 
faces, constitute the inclined sides of the grate, and 
at the back are chimney-draught passages, whereof 
the lower ends communicate with other passages 
that are regulated with slides, and the upper ends 
with an outlet into the chimney. The bottom of 
the grate may be fitted with a registering air- 
regulator that slides upon bearers against the 
corrugated slabs, and with an ordinary air-regulator 


at its front. 
21,590.—ROOFING MATERIALS AND APPLIANCES: 


G. Bruck.—The inventor fixes wire-netting over the 
rafters or framework of the roof, or stretches wires 
from the wall-plates to the ridge, or from one rafter 


to another, or in both those two directions, and 


affixes tiles, slates, or plates to the wires or battens 
The wires are 


with nibs, wires, clamps, or pins. 
either cemented in grooves in the tiles, or are taken 


by holes made in them. Horizontal rings, wires, or 
braced frames are employed for the building up of 


spires and cupolas, wires being extended from a 
middle pole over the frames or rings. Wires 
fastened to the walls and a middle ring, or diagonal 
cross-wires, serve to sustain a flat roof. 

21,508 — MEANS OF ESCAPE FROM FIRE: §. M. 
Swift.—The inventor devises a light bridge that will 
afford escape from one building to another. He 
disposes four cables at the corners of a rectangle, 
and joins them to plates that are fixed in the walls, 
&c., with eye-bolts, to be tightened with nuts, the 
bridge can be gained from balconies at its ends, and 
wire-cloth fastened to the cables constitute its 
bottom and sides. 

21,614.—IMPROVEMENTS IN PAINTERS’ BRUSHES : 
G. A. Siday.—In order to vary the stiffness of the 
bristles is provided a metallic bridle, in either sheet 
or wire, fitted with fixed broad hooks, or evelets, or 
lacing books and studs, which are to be pulled 
together with a cord that is tied around the handle 
and secured to a hook upon the opposite side of the 
bridle ; when the hooks or eyelets are thus laced 


closely together one end of the bridle will overlap 


the other. 

21,631.—WINDING MACHINES: M. T. Kane and 
F. E. Kane.—A ratchet wheel and two side flanges 
that guide two blocks fitted with pawls linked 
together in pairs are fitted at the end of a winding- 
barrel; a rack upon the upper one of the blocks 


another form the handle is pierced for the blade, 


21,580.—A LIFT-VALVE : A. Morrison.—The spindle 
of the tap, which is intended for the supply to 
sinks, &c., has a double-threaded screw in order 
that the valve shall become fully opened with a 
half-turn of the handle. The inlet is set at a right 
angle to the outlet, and in order that the handle 
may be rendered adjustable for wear the handle 
end of the spindle is fashioned with a polygonal 


F. B. Sangwin.—The risers and steps are moulded 
in concrete, artificial stone, or other composition, 
with apertures or ventilation-holes for the flow of 
air into chambers or cellars behind them; at the 
back of the step are guides for a ventilator or slide- 
valve. z4 
21,913.—PROCESS OF MOULDING BRICKS: 4. 
Clemens.—A horizontal screw propels the rena 
clay for the body of the brick through a chamb 
into the die or mouthpiece, whilst a vertical eared 
forces the better facing-clay downwards ip z 
mouthpiece : between the feeding-chambers, ae 
an adjustable dividing-plate which controis t 
amount of the supply of the facing-clay. s3 
21,948.—CONCRETE-MIXING MACHINERY : a 
McKelvey.—Pivoted scoops upon the drum, whic : 
open at both its ends, force the material upwards 
a certain point, as the drum turns, after which pa 
fall over and throw the material down and a 
tbe drum. The scoops may be mounted obliqu v 
or the material may be worked from the pret 
point of discharge by means of inclined deflector 
arranged within the drum. Mo 
IRh Rooks AND ROOFING: G. A. Nebeling— 
Cardboard, cloth, oil-paper, or similar aly are 
used for caulking tiled roofs; to one edge 0 
sheet is affixed a channel strip or clip of rae 
which will fasten the edge of the next sheet pa 
the rib of the next tile. Metallic clips fasten 
tiles on to the battens. 


21,967.—A PANTOGRAPH OR COPYING eines 
MENT: N. Kotko.—The instrument 13 devised 


making many copies at once, and, it may be, to 
different sealed "Two sets of links come i m 
parallelograms together ; a bar, which is piv stably 
its middle point to a fixed bar, is linked adja i 
to the outer sides of the parallelograms, ot ea 
being rendered adjustable with screws and $ ah 
At various points along the sides of the n e 
parallelograms are disposed the holders for ™ 
copying-pencils. 
DD ear MECHANISM FOR CRANES: R. A. v 
ham and R. L. Kemp.—The inventors contrive 
the travelling crane shall, asit reaches a¢ 
point on the rails, receive a trolley from 4 the 
rail mounted in a frame, and shall transfer a 
trolley at another point of its course 00 a ine 
opposite side-rail ; provision is made for preven 
the trolley from running over the ends chee 
crane gantry when it is not opposite to ae 
transfer-point: at those two points are notched Le i 
which engage with the hooked end of a rod, rod 
at intervening points a plate will keep tbe 
down and so stop the trolley, tbe rods are han 
by pivoted levers at the inner ends of wbi es 
friction-wheels for engagement with the top 0 
trolley; on the descent of those ends—as 
trolley passes on to a side-rail—the gantry i 
remain locked by the lever until the 
been returned. i 
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22,014—WATER SUPPLY FOR BATHS: H. L. 
Doulton.—Two disc-valves, carried by spindles 
which, under normal conditions, are supported by 
springs in cylinders, control the supply of hot and 
cold water, respectively. Two plugs upon a cross- 
bar engage with the cylinders, and are to be lifted 
and lowered with a key that acts through a nut 
upon the stem of the handle. For cutting off either 
one or the other supply a disc is fitted upon the 
spindle, and for the opening of one valve before the 
other its spindle is made longer. 

22,041.—-A METHOD OF CASTING PIPE-BENDS: 
F. P. Fullerton.—The invention relates to the 


casting of pipe-bends for closets, sinks, &c., with a 


metal core, which shall insure a smooth inner sur- 


face; the screwed ends of the core, which is bent 


to the arc of a circle, are fixed with collars which, 
after the bend has been cast, are firstly unscrewed 
and next screwed on again over the bend for keep- 


ing the two halves of the mould in position, then a 
collar is screwed on the top of the bend, and a 
screw-plug is inserted and screwed in, whereupon 
the core will þe expelled. A mould serves to form 


the flange on the bend. 
na fee cess 


MEETINGS. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 4. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers).— 


Mr, J. E. Worth on '‘ Sewerage.” 
Institution of 


7 p.m. 


discussed. 8 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Exgincers.—(Students’ Meetin ). 


Mr. L. G. Crawford on '‘ Compressed Air, and its Appli- 


cations.” 8 p.m. 


Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.—Examination 


for admission. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 5. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for 
Officers). -- Inspection at the Sewage Ontfall 


à Works, 
Barking. 3 p.m. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.~—Visit to the 


Lauder Technical School, Dunfermline. 
Incorporated Association 


Rirmingham. 
British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—6 p.m, _ 


Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Lid.—Examination 
for admission to the Institute. 


Monpay, APRIL 7. 


Royal Institute of British 
candidates for membership, (2) To read papers on ‘‘ Inla 
and Marquetry,” by Messrs. Heywood Sumner and W, 
Aumonier, with practical demonstrations. (It is hoped 
that a loan of a number of specimens of inlay and mar- 
quetry will be granted for the occasion by the South 
Kensington Museum authorities.) 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. J. E. Worth on ‘‘ Sewage Disposal,” ae 
„ Society, of Engineers. — Mr. H. E. Bellamy on 

Australian Timber Bridges and the Woods used in their 
Construction.” 7.30 p.m. 


Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Visit to Aberdeen. 
Tusspay, Aprit 8. 


Society of Arts (Applied Art Section).— Professor 
Beresford Pite on ‘Street Architecture.” Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., will preside. 8 p.m. 

„Institution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be further 
discussed—(1) ** The Greenwich Footway. Tunnel,” by Mr. 
W, C. Copperthwaite ; (2) ‘* Subaqueous Tunnelling 
through the Tbames Gravel: Baker-street and Waterloo 
Railway,” by Mr. Arthur H. Haigh, B.Sc. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9, 


E Society of Arts.—Major-Gen. John F, Crease, C.B., on 

Ceuta and Gibraltar.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations Jor 
Sanitary Officers).—(t) Inspection in the District’ of 
Islington and at the Borough Disinfecting Station, 2 p.m. 
(2) Mr. J. E. Worth on ‘* Scavenging, Disposal of House 
Refuse,” 7 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.—Examination 
and Literary Committee at 3.30 p.m. General Pur- 
poses and Finance Committee at 4 p.m. Election 
Committee at 5.15 p.m. Sessional meeting at 7 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students' visit to the 
works of Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd., High-street, 
Lambeth, S.E. Assemble at the Works at 2.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 


Institution of Electrical Engineers.— Discussion on 
the paper by aan Swinburne and W. R. Cooper, 
entitled '‘ Problems of Electric Railways.” 8 p.m. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Lecture by Mr. E. Doran Webb, F.S.A. 


FRIDAY, APRIL rr, 


, Architectural Association. —r. Special meeting to con- 
Sider some alterations and additions to the by-laws. 
a. Mr. W. D. Carde on “The Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings.” 7.30 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Crafismen's Society.—Mr. J.1. 
ae on “The Sewage Disposal of a Country House.” 
Royal Institution. — Professor Dewar, 
Problems of the Atmosphere.” 9 p.m. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and S urvucyors.—Annual 
meeting. 


M.A., on 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 


pa ilary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
ficers).—Inspection at the Sewage and Destructor 
orks, Ealing. 2.15 p.m. 


Mechanical Engineers. — The four 
papers on “The Fencing of Machinery” will be further 


Sanitary 


] f „of Municipal and County 
Engincers.—Midland district meeting, to be held at 


Architects.—(1) Election of 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16. 


Soctety of Arts.—Ordi meeting. Mr. J. Bridges 
Lee, M.A., on '' Photographic Surveying.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17. 
Society of Arts (Indian Section).—Mr. Sidney Preston, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., on “Recent Developments in Punjab 
Irrigation.’ 4.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30. 
Society of Arts.—Ordinary meeting. Mr. Edward T. 
Scammell on ‘‘ The Timber Resources of the Australian 
Commonwealth.” 8 p.m. 


peg as te: 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 24.—By Barker & NEALE. 
Hampstead.—23, Belsize-pk-gdns, u.t. 50 yrs., 
B-r. 30l., €r. 120% eoecca cannes eas 
Belgravia.—Wilton-cres., ig.r. 652, u.t, 22 yrs., 
g.r. 1§2., with reversion .....ce0-ces 
March 24.—By Beate & Capps. 
Notting Hill.—2«6 and 218, Lancaster-rd., u.t. 


£525 


2,100 


62 yrs., gor. 162., €r. TOOL, co cece cccccccncecs 875 
142 Walmer-rd. (S), u.t. 494 yrs., ger. 68. 
V Re T ee bike E RSNA wa eee oae sees bs 540 


By J. H. BeTue eu. 
East Ham.—170, Browning-rd., f., €r. 352... 00+ 
By Browetr & TAYLOR. 
Lee.—277, High-rd., u.t. 55} yrs., g.r. 14. e.r. 652. 
Beckenham.—39, Kent House-rd., u.t. 81} yrs., 
Bile Slig Oils JIka or cess recs ev Case E 
By FISHER, STANHOPE & DRAKE. 
are aaa tor, u.t. BIr yrs., gr. 152. 
Vit Gl seecieeeks EE ree Recetas ae 
. By Messrs. KEmsLey. 
Chigwell.—High-rd., Oak Farm House, and 1 a. 
FT22 Piy Cry De eves ccerturbe edaeo enw Cewek: 
Navestock Common, Essex.—Sheep House and 
2a. 37%. 20 pP., f., y.r., 132, 10S... cc cece ve ceee 315 
By G. A. McDowe t (at Stratford). 
Plaistow.—20, 22, and 24, Adine-rd., u.t. 754 YTS., 
gr. of., wer. SBA TOS. wo... eee ary ee eer 
March 25.—By Brapsitaw Brown & Co. 
Poplar. —32 to 40, Well-st., u.t. 614 yrs., ger. 35%, 
Wr. 2190. 48.0 cc sececvcees T TENA eaaa os 
By Moss & Jameson. 
Wandsworth. —42, Devereux-rd., u.t. 884 yrs., g.r. 
POPs 1I E E ba eae 6a e deve ns 
By Nott, CARTWRIGHT, & Ercues. 

Pimlico.—66 and 68, Hanoverest., u.t. 23 yrSe, ger. 
16l., y.r. god, wae : 

35, Hanover-st., u.t. 22} yrs., g.r. 77. 75., Y.r. 502. 
104, Alderney-st., u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. 8é. 10S., Y.r. 


480 
480 


320 


950 


920 


425 


1,400 


eo seeeeeneeavnaatee aoettaonr 


AT Aen ene Canbus na aR er EESE 475 
21, Moreton-ter., u.t. 284 yrs., g.r. 84, Wore . 
34. 45. oeoeeeeeoeveaeee ese ee O O O E O E E LOr r E E E E E 430 


1A, Ranelagh-cottages, u.t. 10% yrs., g.r. 5% y.r. 
35 ° eevee E EE E E E E E r eo E O E EEE RERERERERSERE] 
Fulham.—435, North End-rd. (S.), u.t. 55 yrs., 


gr. l. yr. 100%. eenatesneeteo o 
Nors od o. Harrington-rd., u.t. 


eaecveoevnewn se eeee 


49 YTS., gr. 


of. 9S., e,r. 502. eeeae Boe 50.0. a 80 eereen ere neeen 
Hampstead-rd., 44, Mornington-cres., f., y.r. 55¢. 


@vesone 


eee . seeeeceoerneeese ee eeeneerete *“@e@eeen eee 08 400 
By A. W. Taytor & Co. 

Old Kent-rd.—Rotherhithe New-rd., The Royal 

George p.-h., u.t. 494 yrs., g.r. 6L, y.r. r00/.. 1,570 
By FrRevK. WARMAN. 

Holloway.—€2, Bolloway td., with land adjoin- 
ing, f, Pesosen. EER EEE E 1,000 

Highbury.—67, Highbury Hill, u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 
V2l. 10S., CT JO% ev cc eee iaeeees se WEES oes s65 

Canonbury.—32, Canonbury Pk. South, u.t. 35 
Yrs., B.r. QL, Or. 652. wos ccccees ere Coo 

38, 40, and 42, Canonbury Pk. South, u.t. 34 
YTS., B-r. 21d, 158., Yor. IQOL. cece seecees s.... 14595 

83, Marquess-rd., u.t. 44 yr8., g.r. rod, er. 


70 esou oeooo @ereeeeeeaeoeeeevteoens @veeeesehaeesn 


March 26.—By Dyer, Son, & HILTON. 
Poplar.—s0 and 51, Wells-st., f., W.T. 372. 145. ve 
Mark Lie_t & Son. 
Stratford.—87 to 11x (odd), Livingstone-rd., u.t. 
65 yrs., B.r. 40d, 19S., W.T. 2430. 28. cece ones 
By Ropins, Gorg, & Mercer, 

Marylebone —66, Bolsover-st. ; and 216 and 216a, 
Great Portland-st., u.t. 7? yrs., g.r. 40l, W.r. 
3062. 165. 00... 0.00 Gai E E tte ws arias 


y.T. 1222. 168. ....eeess rere re ter er re 1,530 
By Wrirorp & Dixons. 
Vauxhall.—1, Auckland-st., f., y.r. JO.. o.ae. ses 1,040 


2r. 13 p., f., p. 

By T. LAvINGTON (at Pewsey). 
Pewsey, Wilts.—High-st., frezhold business pre- 
mises, Y.Y. 404........ EEE E share Carr aon Macatee 


eeeeteeeoe oe eree ee eevee weesnense 


North Newnton, Wilts.— Enclosure of meadow, 
3a. 2r. 10 Poa fo, Yee | CO er TERA 250 
y T. Woops (at Hanworth), 
Hanworth, Middx.—1 to 6, Portland Cottages, 
fig Wil BITC GSi6 EE, eee ee 795 
1 to 5, Elder Cottages, f., w.r. 262. ........ vens 270 


1, 2, and 3, Mary’s Cottages, f., w.r. 32%. 108. a. 
By T. Woops (at Hounslow). 
Hounslow, Middx.—g9 and 101, High-st., c., p... 

Hanworth-rd.. a building site, c., y.r. qd. seseo 

1 and 2, Rose Villas, f., w.r. 332. 165. 0... .c00 05 

March 27,—By A. H. Turner & Co. 
Twickenham, Middx.—Cambridge - pk. - gdns., 

Burley, f., Y.r. TS Ols ina c sacscce es wah oe'a 30s ee 2,025 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; gdns. for gardens; l.g.r. for leasehold 
ground-rent; i.g.r. for improved ground-rent; g.r. for 
ground-rent; r. for rent; f. for freehold; c. for copy- 
hold; l. for leasehold ; e. for estimated rental; u.t. for 
unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for years; 
st. for street ; rd. for road; sq. for square; pl. for place; 
ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; av, for avenue; yd. 
or yard, 


average prices of materials, not necess > 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
s 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
i ily the lowest. 


those who make use of this 


BRICKS, &c. 
£s. d. 
6 per 1,000 alongside, in river. 


ould be remembered by 


information. 


Hard Stocks rm 


Rough Stocks and 


n i ” ” 
” ” a 


Grizzles ea oa 6 

o 

o 99, , 

os 4 at railway depôt. 
o 

o] 


- 


Flettons ...... MAA 
Red Wire Cuts .. 
Best Fareham Red 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing. 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire .. 
Do., Bullnose .... 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks .... 


GLAZED Bricks 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers...... 13 O O A T T 
Headers 


, 
” ” ” 
oy 2 


i 
NN onno 


on a 
fe.) 
4 
- 
e 


+A Ae MW We ynnn 
ped 


Ww 
a 


and Flats ...... 17.0 o 
Double Stretchers 19 o o 2 
Double Headers.. 16 o o 
One Side and two 

Ends .......- . 19 0 0 = ” ” 
Two Sides and one 


nd cwvccreaee 90 O O ” oe os 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Squints........ 20 0 O yi ” ” 
Best Dipped Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and Headers .. 12 O o Si i n 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ...... 14 00 ” , ” 
Double Stretchers 15 o o an aT) ” 
Double Headers.. 14 0 © ” ” T 
One Side and two ; 
Ends ...0..6. I5 O O ” ae 
Two Sides and one 
nd wecosecees I5 O O rT) F) fe 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Squints..... 2+. 14 0 O 1 ” 90 
‘sanded 
iteand Di 
Salt Glazed K . 200 ý less than best. 4 
Thames and Pit Sand ......++ 7, 3 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast e...» > ms osso oo o 39 .»” 
Best Portland Cement ........ 32 © per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 0 ji n. 


Norte.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
char ge for sacks. 
, delivered. 


Grey Stone Lime.........+-. 118. od, per yard 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 26s, 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... x 1r per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot 
Bath » re 
Farleigh Down Bath .. x 
Reer in blocks .... I 
Grinshill 1 seen I 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 


29 a0 
” Le 
9 29 
99 93 
” 9 
se 99 


2#wanerno Aor 


Red orsehill n 2 ” ” 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 Ni is 
Red Mansfield ; 2 ” ” 
Hard York in bloc . 210 _» s 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, 9 S S. g ee 
nder 40 ft. sup.) 2 per ft. . 
ee E at rly. depot. 


6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 » ” 


a = 3 in. sawn both sides 


n v slabs (random sizes) 1 3 p ” 
» on Wy 2 in. araea re o 9$ h. cuk. 
d in bloc 2 3per 
Hopton ooa ares delá; rly. depôt. 
6 in. sawn both 
53 ” ” k 
ides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
ii s deld. rly. depdt. 
” ” » 3in do. I 2h s» ” 
SLATES. 
in. in. £ s. d. 
20X 10 best blue Bangor..12 o oper 1000 of 1200 at ry.dep, 
» best seconds , 1x1 10 © ry TY 
16X 8 best jj 615 o T ” 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 
oc ee » II 50 » ” 
16 X8 best bluePortmadoc 6 o o n) ” 
20X10 best Eureka un- 
fading green.... 12 2 6 ” n 
16X 8 n” Y) 5 9 » ” 
20 X 10 permanent green ro 5 o » 9 
16X8 ry) oe 5 17 6 oe 09 
TILES. 
s. d. 


Best plain red roofing tiles..g4z 6 per 1,000, at rly, depdt. 
Hip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. ii ” 
Best Broseley tiles ...... -- 48 6 per 1,000 D ji 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. i ji 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 


brindled Do. (Edwards) s7 6 per 1,000 j n 
Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 © ,, ry) 
LA api aaseaeccaasias 4 o per doz + 9 
a ey tiles eerceseeces 99 96 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- a8 = 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,000 ” m 
yahoo ee eeeeereevnese 4 > per OZ. 29 9”. 
Yy ley tiles.....cccccas 3 8 


[See also 2. 355. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previons issues.) 


ee a A, 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature of Work. 


cr S E E A 


‘Memorial to Queen Victoria, Guildhall, York .........| The Committee PE PRN 
Infectious Disease Hospital.......ccocsesccessssseeesercess| Harrogate, £c., Jt. 1801. Hosp. Com 
| Police aud Fire Brigade Buildings aedesranesseneceeesascaase, COUDLY Borvugh of sunderiand . 


a ad a ee ed 


— -- — -— ——. PT a POP Se SL E 


By whom Advertised. 


a 


ee 


em me 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


es 


‘New Roads, Mnawell Hill ....... abestiei 
Institute aud Public Hall, Beaminster, Dorset s.s.. 


By whom Advertised. 


The Company ....0-csecocscececsensoeceecs 


Four villas, Whiteabbey, "Belfast, TEAT RERE S0ncee vencce 

„Reservoir, Cononley, near Keighley Cae cee ceecescenseeseue: cee ssecsee le 
Granite Kerb aod Sette etiousvee Preyer TTy | VTTT Edmonton U. D. C. FOP eBOocereneeneeseaese 
Laying Water Main, &c., Conway-road to Rhos.........| Colwyn Bay U. D.C..s.esseesesseseee: 


Additions to Schools, Lagland-street, Poole...sss......… | Trustees of the British Rchools . ts 
Bridge Works, Skewen .. soccoseccccvccccesceeceeee | Glamorgan County Council ........ 
Portiand Cement, &e, (18, 000 tons). soocesccareccscccocesceess | SWANSEA TOWN Council „.eseseessoss: 


— SS i 
SS a 
Premiums, | Designs v 
ite deiivere 
Samne, 

500. 000008004 000 CCETOE 000906 TET OOD HOEOEH OHs O08 CEH CODY TEDONSEEOOREEHORE OES OE OCR COOIECLEE, ete 
1000, and Oe Fee e0Ge 9980000 8GOOS OOPS OE0S ESOS ESOE 0G 00608000000 000 FOC CCODEOTEE Ee ETT ie! l 


100%., 60l., and 26l... © 000 HFEF DO EEOs OOF SHE ODT OHHHSHECCODS OY DOE SOS EEO CER ORG cee rtr. . i Ang. y 


CONTRACTS. 


Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by Gy alle 
Vigers & Co., 4, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry, B.C. ..s-csscscscssssses 7 
Kitson & Trotman, Fleet-street, Beaminster as so0ceones seecesseecees re 8 


J. G. Lindsay, Architect, 1, Glengall-place, Belfast ......00.... cose: 
J.W. Broughton, surveyor, Bigh-street, SKIPton.., ...ccccsssssovsres 
Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Edmonton sin RUM Sea aaedenaaiaace 
W. Jones, Civil Engineer, Council Offices, Colwyn Bay .. 

F. J. Barnes, Architect, Towngate-street, roo E E 
T. Mansel Franklen, Wentgate-street, Cardiff .....ccecceeres oes 
J. Thomas, Guildhall, Swansea ...... 


OS 20 ee POR COP OER EOES: 


SSESspeesseczeses 


Roud Metal, &c. stsebscecerscescuevececseoseecceceesccece., | St. Mellons R D.C. or oadetbactcses Is Thomas, Union Offices, Queen’s Hill, ‘Newport, Mon. ..... 

Villa, Resolven, Wales.. LEKI T SOCOM ROO CCE EOE EGS Oe eeeeteeueere Mr. John Owen see = @e eo ane soe teoseeragee Smith & Davies, Architects, Aberdare . SR OeFeOS Feo EsOReRESeHOOo ERE COR LORS 

Paving Works, &c., Union- ied poesessenscssavece coosssceses.| DOVEr Town Council ens | H. B. Stilgoe, Civil Bogineer, Town Mall, Dover ................., 

Granite Road Metal ............ SR rae eet A Wem Shoreham R. D.C. a| E Cripps, Council Offices, Ham-road, Shoreham .................. 

Road Materials TFC ORE HEOSs OOF SU OCEHESEREOOHTO* "COOK CEH REDE Geaeae- St. Mellons (Cardiff) B R. D. ©.. ooconene: I. Thomas, Union Offices, Newport, Mon. CH EOO Hs SHR Ob Cae ORSON FE ORE -ce00 

Ghureh, Sess Marlborough- -lane. FOCCOOFOOFCE OES OHO OREOEECECEOOSOO Cardiff Corporation .. cecceo opoo W. Harpur, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff 90 000 OOHOOR Cat O08 Dagneges 

Chur Liamullen, Ireland 000600060008 068008 COREE CERO COREES Secoeccveces Fred shaw, Architect, Drogheda .. SOMOS CEO LEG ROD EEE SOD CODERS OOF Sat eesssees A 9 
House, ‘Curiton, Loweatoft eer roos “ecvecceaerscerooes Cag ererns cee R. 8. Cockrill, Architect, Loweatof ft COC COO 000 ove 100 cOROOREDECEs 00000P00e0tte a l 
Paving, &c., Hunslet Goods Yard, ‘Leeds. secsesecsssecese | North Eastern Railway Company | W. J. Cudworth, Engineer, VOOM T E 
Additiuns to 8choo sesoses seeceecenes.| Grifithstown School Board ........ | Lansdowne & Griggs. Architects, Newport, Mon.. ES ie do, 
Granite Road Metal (2, 900 tons) « secssessecescescanessescceece | WOPKSOP U.D.C.  v.rccosssrsesseseeceoee | G. H. Featherston, Town Hall, Worksop . E S “les 
Granite Road Metal ......0--cscccscssscessscsssssssssssevveeecss,( MUtford R. D.C. . s.es | F. Q. Marsh, Surveyor, Victoria-road, Lowestoft ..ccorccsssscsesences + W, 
Post Office, Omagh, Ireland eseososoeso coscsessscorscssceveese | Office of Public Works, Dublin .. wee | J. L Donnelly, Architect, Town Surveyor, se Nae ladies oe eee do. 
Wall, &e. PO8SP Cop eee -enceteeere Derby Corporation eePees nese ee + e J. Ward, Civil Engineer, Babington- lane, Derby .. i deii do. 
Villa, Wood Top, Slaithwalte, Yorks... Se eee pean ae J. Berry, Architect, Market Place, Huddersfield .. me Apri! 10 
Organ Chamber, St. Peter’s Church, Mansfie'd... ..... bebdeucendes C, Hodgson Fowler, Architect, Ducham . do, 
Chapel, Hawksworth, YOrks ....c..c..cssescesootsssssecovevees Caeseneusas Walker & Collinson, Architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford .......... do, 
Sewerage Works .. CFR eR REORDER ODE Ce ose POF ors OO COO COSC EO Deer ee SateS Wilmslow U. D. C.. CeO c oe FOSCOR Fen? A. 8. Cartwright, Surveyor, Council Uffices, Wilmslow 688000 106 vets do, 
Cast Irun Pipes, GC. s.e es ccccoscecesseesseseecsessececsesseeeee] Bingley (Yorks) U. D.C. penne H. Bottomley, surveyor, Town Hall, Bingley ..... .. .c.oessessss ee) o d 
House, Burnopfleld, Durham . stoveccecevesecscceccccccsseccseee | MU. J. Watson 2... e seese | A T. Wilson, Architect, 21, Durham- -TOA , Blackhill E E 
Road Materials, &c., Oakham cevccccotccacceccesosccessssecee | Rutland County Council osses B. A. Adams, Conncil Offices, Oakham ..ess..seopoess.o ecaanres tens do, 
Laying Water-Maln, Harehilis sescctcecsevceeee cossessssenee | Leeds Corporation ......, ve. | City Engineer, Town Hall, Leeds. ...... Siss rsisi do, 
Paving King’s Quay-atreet .....ccccccscersce-cossesessoscsesceee.| Harwich Town ne aeeoea | H. Ditcham, Borough Surveyor, Harwich ..... OE EE E nada do, 
Cast- icon Pipes (400 tons) 20ers “Seoe COO SO ES TOOEE SEE CHOCO SECRETE Chester Gas Co.. 109 0et t00 8en 0EGe: J. C. Betton, Engineer, Roudee, Chester boo oroo +00 opeages: do. 
Two Villas, Malone-road, Belfast .........cccssssseccsssoees ee Blackwood & Jury, Architects, 41, Donegall- piace, Belfast rovers | Api 1 
Road Works, Garstang-road, and Others sosressessesceree.| Preston Corporation sccccecseceeeess-./ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston secsssscecsscsscessenseseeersnen | 00, 
Paving Ruskin and Trower-atreets . OE do. do. | éa 
Road Metal, &c. (1,700 tons), near Ba rnsley. eecoocesvenes | Hoyland Nether U.D.C. sesser | W. P. Young, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hoyland cissessssssesrsersnme | dO | 
House and Cottage, Parkgate, Rotherham vreccosseoss | TEUGLCOS ...,.c.ccceesscece. ossersosenerere | Je Platts, Architect, High-street, Rotherham .. vaesa tinai =| w 
Nurses' Home, Eccles Old- road, Pendleton ............. . | Salford Guardians .. sep awsantesssabeator ter Lord, "Architect, "42, Deansgate, Mancneaster .......... siriani do, 
Road Works, sydney-road, Cradley Tea ORT .....] Rowley Regis U.D.C. sssseessesoesoess | D. W right, Council Offices, Lawrence-lane, Old Hill ccccsssossns.| 40 
School, Manchester-road, Swindon ccc | ten ae cs R. J. Beswick, Architect, 35, Regeut-street, Swindon..... April 12 | 
Road Metal (3,500 tons), Sheffield... seerssssesseseeeee | Kiveton Park RDC. J. P. Evans, Surveyor, Council Offices, Kiveton Park, Sheffield .. „| 
Additions to Business Premises... cstesesecesseeceeenee| LCroorky Industrial Co- “op. Society J. Rees, Architect, Pentre ...... ... E 00k 
Sewerage Works ........ccccccscoscsesosscsrsscevstscotsscceeeevcesss.( Bathgate (N.B.) Town Council .. P. ©. Hart, Civil Engineer, 134, St. Vincent. street, ‘Glatgow ‘mas do. 
Refuse Destructor . vessossessecseeee | Loughborough Town Council ......, A. H. Walker, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Loughborough hanus do. 
Works at Hospital, ‘Claverton Down, Bath Bede seared ERRET "E.W. Gardiner, Architect, Barton-atreet, ‘Bath... April 14 
"Erection of Schools... seresa] Old Brentford School Board ereen | Nowell, Pare & "A.B. Kates, Archts., 5. Brent-rd., “Breotiora, W Ww. do 
Schools &c., Rhostlanerchrugog, Wales sie seu sdisieeedes co sadeessess Rev, R. Roberts, Laurel House, Rhosllanerchrugog.... ~. d 
Granite Setta (2,700 CONA) 2s. ans ssoesist tei adencneerstacseens Coventry Corporation... ee J. E. Swindlehurst, Civil Engineer, St. Mary's Hall, Coventry. a do. 
Granite Road Metal, Sudbury Ses n.e] West Suffolk County Council ...... A. A. Hunt, County Surveyor, sudbury, Suffolk... abe do, 
*Additiona, Leavesden Asylum, Near Watford | Metropolitan Asylums Board ......' Office of Board, Embankment, E.C, ....,.ccceces sorsocserosrosseesnene se, We 
‘Heating, £e., aa Leavesden ARON nr, Watford do. | do. to. 
Road Metal, &e. . E Sucas asian coastal A Midsomer Norton U.D.C. s... Surveyor, Market Hall, Midsomer Norton E do, 
Stecl Qivders, 6 E erreneren] Coventry Corporation esseere | J. E. Swindlehurst, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Coventry n» i da 
Road Stone, &c., Wost Parade .. Pr en eer ree, Bexhill U.D.C. ...reososssceseceesoereveee G, Ball, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Bexiill ....... iaie do. 
Promenade Works es c.ccscesssecescssseesesceeceacscsessensecee do. do. do, 
Laying Mains ccc cer tence eee resennee ese eeeresaneeesenseesee ene! Stamford Waterworks Co. ............ J, Eunson, Civil Engineer, Northampton deseci: seresa | G0. 
Reservoir, &c. .. E E E E do. i ' du 
8chodls, Lexford Hall Estate E EEEE Titord School Board ...,...00...........' €. J. Dawson, Architect, 7, Bank. buildings, Iiford rr A 
Road Metal, Èe. eesssseoseo soonsevsesereseo os sossose: oe seoa Bexhill U.D.C. cc races etesae G. Ball, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Bexhill... wan A 
Engineering Work, &e., “at Pumping Station, ee Statford Waterworks Co. ............ W. Blackshaw, Borough Engineer, "Borongh ‘Hall, ‘Stafford wu. d0. 
Making New Roads at C Haphams Common oo... 0... eee wesanncutens | W. G. Ingram, 44, Theobald 's-roal, Bedfurd-row, W.U. .co.ceeevees April 15 
Chourch, Barton-on-Humber e. saeGewzeweavsdey, | 5 .~4<- ok Sweaeaeanes C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, Durham Diss essosssesoovonseosorooes d. 


Slaughter Houss, West Kubride, N. B, sp caessusensonvenee | AFrShire County Connell 
"Additions, &c., Aldershot Police Stanton oo. | cecesceces . Nonthampton County Collen . 
Supply and KiKing of the Firemains ae TR West Ham Union ... arenak 
| Sewerage Works, &c. essee Tarporloy (Cheshire) U. DC: 

‘New Coastguard Buildings, neat Falmouth ... sesosesor , Admiralty... adueeaah ani 

' Alterations to Schools, Fochriw, Wales... | Gelligaer School ‘Bound | sieni scones 
t Restorativo, Holy Prinity Church, Micklecate, York | 


Cerra Cotta Public Baths, Old Trafford, Manchester | Rtret ford UDC. bi. .  Satatina dus Geasacanees 
“*\Laintenance and Repair of Main Roads eessen Kent County Connell ..........c.s00s 
Boundary Walls, Shepherd's Bash oo... aoe | Hammersmith Guardians sesssorese 

‘Boundary Walls and sailing, Wormw ood Scrubs ..... | do, 
legiremeun' s Dwellings, EC. ssesssssssessoress:ose areata e. Hornsey U.D.C. ..uos.sssnenes sosssossss-> 
tPublie Street Lighting .. sarats do i 
' Additions to Workhouse, ‘pear Colchester... svorseocsecsene | Tendring (Essex) Guardians seses... 
Free Library Extensions ...... eicewsteiakstaces| Wimbledon U.D.C. seassssesresrosssoso 
‘Wrought Iron Railings and Gates... sisseeseeseovsees | Weat Ham cou subiedvenScaneawenas 
Steam Road Roller Shed and Ottices Persisk riiseni 

"Main Sewerage Works i.s... seresreseossesesesessesses eee] Kingsbury U.D. C. a 


‘Erection of PoMee Buildings . N PEREO 


| Sewerage Works, Bridge-street a esresersssersese ess | West Hartlepool Corporation ee.. 
| Rebuilding the Shades Ina, W akefeld ossosserssscess latnad 

, House, Uppleby, E asingw old, Yorks edocweneeceevesseg ste aeecee TETT 
| Two Villas, Cwmbaco, ADErdATE ...cceccececsesseeces seeceees Sc Wagyenewewes 
i Laying Water Pipes, Wellington, Salop . koodis conse cent EEEa 

Additions to the Lamb Inn, Blaina................ ecocsgeees.| Mears. Griffiths Bros., Limited ... 
| Additions to the Buller's Arms he Plain paren ain aslo do. 

shed, Eastwood Mills, Bradford .......ccccecessss-seseocenee. SREST 
| Addiciona to Schools ... vessvssosteeneee | Burnham-on-Crouch (Essex) 8.B. . 


Bedford Corporation so .cceee ee cee ee. 
` Mr. H. Hines ee ry yTerty Sevacveseon geese 
Barnard Castle Gas Co. TERT 


Bridge Works, Commere ial- Tosd. OTXTTEZTETIIT ITTEKO ETTET 
F ive Houses, Normacot, Statford Scere ee oonsrescetececetcgese 
Boundary Walls, &€. se seewesssveac 
'' Three Houses with Shops, "Weat Norwood.....scscssseee 


| 


eeeseteneagds ee Rast Suseex County Counc il. ee . 


i -Extension of School, Fanny-road, Barnes eese... | Barnes School Board ceerercesseeseore ı C. Innes, Architect, 50, Cannon-street, E.C. 


A. M. Quaker, Architect, Giennank, Dalry eones .ogsossre sence senneeseeee: %, 


County Surveyor, Tne Castie, Winchester  ..crecccoceesee ses -essoeceosones in 
E.J. Sturdy, 45, Finsbury-pavement, B.C. Le pqreteeneseces Sit Aer 16 


U. E. Bruges, Engineer, 1, Victoria-atreet. S. W. | 
Director of Works Dept., Admiralty, 21, Northumberland: ‘avenue, April 13 
James & Morgan, Architects, Charles-street Cham jera, car ; April 1 
C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, Durham .., aossen | 
FE. Woudhouse, Architect, 8s, Mosley- atreet, Manchester « enee. sine do. 1 
County Surveyor, Maidstone... catidnedsaseareiese. ADHI S 
J. H. Richardson, Architect, 87, Finsbury. “pavemen nt . 

Giles, Gough, & Trollope, Architects, 28, Craven- atreet, ‘Strand . 
Couneli’s Kogineer, Southwood- Ane; Highgate, N. sesses seses sere 


' F, Whitmore, Architect, 17, Duke street, Chelmsford .essssssseosesos 
R.J. Thomson, Architect, 47, Hill-road, "Wimbledon siini: 
Borough Engineer, Towun Hal), vow Ham, E. woe cesses ces sseceascecoees 


Council's Offices, Kingsbury-road, N.W. 

County Surveyor, Couaty Hall, Lewes as 
J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West sia 

' Watson, Son, & Eliison, Architects, Waketield cecccc ces swe snescnceees?: 
J. FE. Todd, Architect, Uppleby. Rastngwol:l PORET eneee: 
S. J. Wiliams, Architect, 23, Montague-terrace, Aberdare sais oe 
_G. Thorney croft, Dunston, Stafford PYYTTTITT Te ee 
' Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects, Newport, Mon.. 


Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, 7, Exchange, Bradford . 
Chancellor & Son, Architecte, Chelmsford . Snbibabs ota isiecnansann’ A 
J. Lund, Borough Engiaeer, Town Ha. l, Bedford sessesceeconsessensenes 
wW. Wood, Architect, Statford-street, Longton ae 

Pegg & Co., Architects, 7, Market-place, Barnard Castle .. sevens 
b=. Blackourn, 6, Queen Anne's Gate, S. W. crsrscccoreerescoscessencseers 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment. 


*District superintendent « ENE 
Denoi Mannee TTT wasscbereeee 
aa n ELLEI ELLI 20S eGeoue econ 
r’s uaa vevgeusereniGenes eeeseuvess 


eeeece 


Ohio? ngineer eer and POVEY sceauesveedénes 
erk of eeeseeeoe te LIEIL] 


"District Mei (3) A EEA 


Those marked with an asterisk (* )are advertised in thia Number. 


CCranees 20 


ROD COR CH Ere 


LEZZTII] 


otooo 


By w Application 
y whom Required. Salary, | to bein 
Camberwell Borough Council ...... 1502, .. «steer eesccsesesteeesessccsscters sevssssesssssessseretscsseececsscosesces:| ADFIl 14 
Rawmarsh U. D. C.. 2. 28. per ‘week srntetenenenestonias tenenntngnntnnnrvneeneein Fao. : 
Metro. Boro’ P St. “Marylebone .. 2. 5s. per week O08 104 000 PaO CR COO Dec FOS COR ee CODE OeDEDOOe DES CHOEED OOD CEE ROSE LEREtT OS do. 
Beckenham U.D .C. 1002. BSP coSsSeeeseseee SSeS oercesse Coes cedeeeeesescereseoes COO ESEHEE SOPEHS OHS PEED SCE SEE OS EEEe da. 

‘| County Borough of Northampton. GOOL per annum s.s ...cecceceese beuerisseads ssi sesies AERES SENS 2 April 16 
.| Stepney Union 3L 3s. per week . pauayssanvesddssonthdeauvesntveasnesisasaveeevsoussieassiss | -April 21 
London County Council . Odors sconceece: 200/., 8007., and 600l. . 9 OOO LL ZET TETTEIIETTTTITTTIIIIITIILEZIITIEIIETIIKIZTIEI April 30 


Cumpetitions, p. iv. 


Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. & x.. 


Public Appointments, xviii. £ xix. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. 
BuitpiIncG Woop.—YRLLow. 
Ae ee 

Deals: best 3in. by rr in. andgin. £ s.d. £ s d 

by 9 in. R Snee enee 1410 © 16 o o 
Deals : best 3 by 9......sccccececs 13 10 O 1§ 0 o 
Battens: beatae by 7 in. and 8 in., 

and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8in...... 10 10 Ir 10 o 
Battens : best 2$ by 6 and 3 by6 .. oro o less than 


Deals: seconds ........cc.ccscess 
Battens: seconds 


ain. by 4 in. and 2in. by 6 in. 8 10 o IQ o 
‘te by 4bin. and 2 in by sin... 8 © o ; o 
Foreign awn Boards— 
rin, by rłin. by rłin. .....2.. O 10 © more than 
, battens. 
Bin. eeessesoseonossoosenoesee 10o ” 
Fir mber Best middling Danzig At per load cf 50 ft. 
or Maral (average epee 
ON) nsi.g os se seavnd cediwnceacc 410 o s o o 
Seconds: 6 iivweviwaweevcowesaws 450 4100 
Small timber (8 in. to 10.in.) .. 312 6 315 o 
Swedish balks.......0...ccsecees 215 © 300 
Pitch-pine timber ft.)...ceeceee 3 09 0 3100 
o1ngRs’ Woop. At per standard. 
: First yellow deals, 
gin. by rr in. .....6...... eons 2 00 2300 
Dann by 9 im. snesen, 20 0 O 21 0 o 
t thin. and 3 in. by 7 in. 16 10 o 18 0 o 
page eerie as © © 20 0 0 
’ abn. and’ in gin. 1610 o 18 10 o 
"ines 3,in. by zin. 13 0 o 14 o o 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. we k i 
and9 in. ..esnesosesssssseone 14 © O I5I0 O 
a} in. and 3 in. by7in. 1210 o 1210 0 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, Jin: 
by 1zin. . ceccccccccvesccss 20 0 0 ROO 
3 in. by 9 in. mrccensseeses 17 0 0 18 CO 0 
eee poate ve ashe @oeeva venue I (°) [e] I o o 
Second yellow deals, 3in. by : i 
11 im.... vessa 15 © © 1610 o 
Do, 3 in. by gine «5...40. .. 1310 O 1410 0 
Battens.............. 1I 0 O 12 0 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
TE 1Bvsesec dies Sedu eres 1210 © 1310 0 
reat tact oin ere ene 120 0 i: o o 
a E E aewe ees 10 00 mooo 
White Sea and Petersburg :~ — 
First white deals, 3in. by rrin. 14 0o o 15 0 o 
n ” » 3in. by gin. 13 o o 14 00 
EA Sam eiee 1 0 0 1200 
Second white deals 3 in. by rz in. 13 9 0 14 0 © 
” ” » 3in.bygin, 12 0 o 13 00 
2 ” Ltens....06 Ọ I0 O 1:010 O 
Pitch-pi deals ecceas COeceecccecre 16 Oo oO 18 o o 
U sin thick extra ........ 010 0 1r 00 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 32 o o 33 10 o 
Broads (12 in. and up)....... - 2 © O More. 
Oddments ..........s.00000. 22 0 0 2 0 0 
Seconds, regular sizes .. ove 2410 0 2610 0 
Yellow Pine Oddments ......... 20 0 O 22 00 
eat Healt repel cube.. o 36 o 4 6 
and Stettin Oak Logs— 
oe errr o2 6 030 
E es o 2 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube.. o § 0 osé 
Dry Wainscot Oa , per ft. sup. as 
inch ...... SG aewcueneumen wees oo 7} 0 oO 8 
din. do. do. sore 007 >» >» > 
og Mabogany— 
onduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. 
BS INCH i sicsc cow sesactuse es © 09 © OF 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
E sauce TE o1ı 6 020 
Dry Walaa, American, per ft. sup. 

e oes 6a 0a sd ce os saves 2 o 010 of 0 
Teak, per load A OE becuase 16 0 0 20 0 0 
American Whitewood Planks— 

Per ft. cube........ cc cecececees o o o 6 
Flooring— Per square. 
1 in, ris 7 in. Fallow; planed and 
Chien as Rehan eet metee’ 013 0 016 6 
z in, pene "yellow, planed and 
EE e 013 6 017 6 
1} in, l. by 7 in. ‘yellow, planed and 
Give vewabeusceuaar vas 015 0O 1400 
a at 6d. square less than 7 in. 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
GRO isos scce atealece ves orn o orn 6 
I in. by 7 ìn, white, planed and 
bisetas EET or 6 o13 6 
I} in. by 70 white, planed and 
enh aeea eai or3 6 ors 6 
in at ód. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
£ S. d. 4 S. d. 
ont se joists,ordinarysections 6 2 6 7 2 6 
irders 717 6 817 6 
Angie, Te Tees and Channels, ‘ordi- ee fe å 
nary sections .......... PENA 17 17 
Flitch Plates .......c00c0 seecees $ so 815 o 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns 700 8oo 


7 in. and 8 in. 
1 o olessthanbest 


O IO O nny 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
LRON— £sd. £5. d. 
Common Bars.........ccseceess 715 0o 8 § Oo 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ............ 8 5s o 815 o 
Staffordshire. “ Marked Bars” .. 1010 0 - > = 
Mild Steel Bars.. ..... 900 QI0 o 
Tap Iron, oan is price.. Sessies 9 5 o 9g100 
AR 16 o - 5 o 
"(0 And apres, , according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron, 
Ordinary sizes to 90 g........: 1000 ~- + o 
ry ry) to toate g (EFE EKEIEE) Ir O O $ sa 
iaeoa 12 10 O . > 
Sheet Iron, Giivanised fiat, ordi- 
nary quality.— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 fi by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. tO 20B... esesooecsass ao 22 15 O = 2 8 
1 „ a2g.and 4g. 13 50 - -> 
DÓ Rosesccecees 14 5 O - e >» 
Sheet iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g........- 1% 00 >» e = 
j » 22g. and 24g. 1610 0 >» >e > 
ees ee 18 O O w hg 2 
Galvanised Corrugat Sheets. — 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 1215 o 2 e 
” » 92g. and24g. 13 5 O Rea 
Be cicis 450 - - 
Best Soft Stee!’ Sheets, sn. by 2 ft. 
elk Bs by 20 g. 
and thicker .. 12 o o > » = 
i » 22g.and24g. 13 0 o - e 
Be occisos 450 +: = 
Cut nails, 3 in. ‘to 6 in. as 9 5° 915 o 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. A 
Per ton, in London. 
s. d. s. d. 
Lsap— Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 14 o0 >. - >o 
Pipe in coils . eee weeets aenecea® 14 Io O © S : 
Soil Pipe. eat eeeeeeseaeecenecese 17 o (°) = + a 
Z1nc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne.......... tOn 2410 0 - =< >o 
Silesian ...... [ip bawaeokedees . 24 000¢64+% > > 
Corrzr— 
agang Sheet....... ..... porrlb oro > = = 
ences Cee e cecesere ” O I 1 ° $ R 
Copper nails........0c0 "a O 1 si e. 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet.........006 rT) O oT s zi s 
Thin: -jp es we ve aalew ss is O I 3 - 5 o 
Tin—English Ingots.. i O I3 > > o 
SoroeR umes seassa" Yi 0 o 6 - .- - 
Tinmen’s .....seseceree yy o o 8 e e > 
Blowpipe ee eR eceoseevece 20 eo Oo 9 * © = 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. thirds ......-.cceee. PN è . per ft. delivered. 
19 *OUFTOS sese RETETE TEEEKEI 2 ” 
21 oz. thirds ............ saaendouse 3¢d. p i 
99 fourths.. ~o LE EEEE EEEE EEE ed 3d. 1] so 
26 oz. thirds ......ccccscccccccesss - 4d. c 
9 fourths eeese (E E E E eeeee 4d. 98 99 
32 oz. thirds ..... agi eke E E sid. y ï 
fourths ......esssosseesooes sd. oy is 
Fluted sheet, 15 oZ.. cenewnss 3d. j i 
SS die ik e's Rie eee teas 4d. j yi 
} Hartley’s Rolled Plate .......... ad. 3 zi 
6 ” 29 19 TEZZE TET ałd. 5, ” 
i ie Ho (SE ie ees aid. ,, ‘“ 
OILS, &c. £s d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes............ per gallon o 2 o 
i a yin barrels .......... i O 210 
n? M » indrums .......... ‘3 o 30 
Boiled ,, » iM pipeS .....-..00-. ji O 211 
a aa > o E E ir o 30 
ee es seso 98 o 3 2 
Turpentine, | in ‘barrels savenvesees Bie vi Oo 2 6 
in drums. i o 2 8B 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 21 o o 
Red Lead, Dry .....essecsocessecseceoo "m 20 10 oO 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ..... deson - percwt. o 8 6 
Stockholm Tar ..........6. cocccseses per barrel x 12 o 
VARNISHES, &c. 
Per gallon 
£ sd 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 0 16 6 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. r o o 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 016 o 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ o 10 6 
Bat Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for made 
ea E EE O .... «CTO 6 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 016 o 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 1 o o 
Best Hard e Varnish for inside work.... 016 o 
Extra Pale Gna A i A Sotes votes ......œ. OFZ O 
Pest Japan E T ae o10 6 
ian Coccveseessereccs essosoceo vee (e) 16 °o 
Oak and “Mahogany Sta ` Ceoeene se 8s Oe am ETET) o 3 o 
Brunswick eeeeen8 0 esesesevosevesceoaeeesee o 6 
Berlin ime A EE EAE EE o 16 o 
Knottin evesseassecvsesarsecsers eeseecaesseesoaesatee O 10 [e] 
Best French and Brush (Polish aarre 10100 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B.—W. & N. (Amounts should have been stated.) 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return resected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

y commission to a contributor to write an article is 
en fos ect to the approval of the article, when written, 
y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in Ri does not necessarily im imply its acceptance. 
communications reg ing liter and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusivel business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
net to the Editor 


TENDERS. 

[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
rood,, unless in some exceptional cases and for s 


reasons.) 
* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted, 


BIRMINGHAM.—For the erection of premises, 
Montgomery-street, Birmingham, for Fairbanks, Limited. 


Mr. au Hook Collett, architect. Quantities by Mr. 
á With Asphalted Roof. 
Gill errr ee £3,760 | Crowder ...-.. eee s $2,870 
Rowbot seccccce 39535 | Elvin ...+..ccceee 2,8 
Briley......0+.eee+0 3:320 | Harley .....-.-. 2,820 
Davis .......- eevee 3,008 | Webb........- se... 2,791 
Whittall........ e... 2,916 | Bishop .. 2,787 
err een 2,913 | Smith Pe Pitts.. ...... 2,710 
Baker & Warr .... 2,876 Morris*.... eae aa eae eee 2,640 


CHELMSFORD.—For the extension. of building for- 
the Star Co-operative Society, Chelmsford. Messrs. Chas. 


and W. H. Pertwee, architects, Chelmsford ihe Fireprcot 


Floor. 
Frank Johnson........ ~ 1,575 .... 61,650 
Ernest West ........00+- 1,570 swine 1,620 
Smith & Son.....,.e6065 1,495 beard 1,550 
Wm. Fincham.......... 1,425 eek — 
esse Gowers ......-.-- 15405 1,435 
ummis & Son.,.......- 1,350 suits 1,385 
Henry Potter ........-- 1,300 1,375 


HARPENDEN.—For the erection of a house at Har- 
nden, Herts, for Mr. Francis Hollingworth. Mr. Lewis 

. G. Collins, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
G. & J. Waterman.. £2,090 | Miskin & Sons ... - 41,980 
Jarvis & Sons . escce 2,044 Phillips & Blake’ eo 1,745: 


HARROW.—For alterations to Ida Cottage, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. P. Bennetts, Engineer, 
Council Offices, Harrow-on-the- il :— 

Bracey & Clarke, Watford®™ ......0.+- seca £10 


LOUGHBOROUGH (Leics.).—For taking down and 
pebuuding business premises, High-street and Mari et- 


ce, for Mr. H. F. Young, part being occupied by 
ree Bank, Ltd. Mr. A. E. King archit ct, Baxter- 
gate, Lou hborough. poe | Bae by architect :— 
Brown & & Son sedrs £3,286 | Barker & Son .... £3,070 
A. B. Clarke? EE 3:248 | A. Faulks. Longa: 
Ford & Co. ........ 2,119 | boiough* . . 2,950 
E. rig ici Sewers 295 Hutchins an & Son? 2,890 
W. F . Harding . 


E Rec ed too late. 


MERTHYR CYNOG.—For erection of vicarage. 
Glendinning Moxhan, architect, Swar. sea :— 
R. L. Williams* ........... EEPO. aeaxes 4589 


NEWBOROUGH Anglesey) —For the erection of 
public hall, as &c., for Mr. J. Pri charc-Jones, 


Mr. 


London. Mr. R. L. Jones, architect, 14, Market--ireet, 
Carnarvon :— 
W. Parry oti sora se Sascecaswed es e..o es £6,350 
Without fireproof flooring ee Tee 0,200 
Roberts & Williams _.... e. essosoes ©7129 
without fireproof flooring.. eeen aR 53519 
Roberts Bros. .. §,0vLu 
If Cefn stone is used instead of York- 
shire cau kin Wea ses hea cases 59450 
D. Owen 6k oon bases ences. ¢ AAEE E292 
W. & O. Pritchard ........ 0. c cece eee 5,167 
W. Pritchard .. $s 55203 
Without fireproof flooring.. eseese 4O 
R. & J. Williams.......... TEES 4,853 
T. P. Thomas .................00.. 860 


4, 

Cefn stone to be used instead of Yorkshire. 
H. Hughes, Newborough, Anglesey*® .... 4,559 
Without fireproof flooring............ 4,520 


(Sceralso next page. 
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. i ddition to 
PAIGNTON. —For the erection of five dwelling-houses | _ WALTHAMSTOW.—For alteration and a 
‘and shops, for Mr. W. Lambchead: Mr. W. G. Couldrey, Bridge House, Hoe-street, buck cause ar Snr oe 
architect, Paignton. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Catter. | Mr. Geo. B. Jerram, C.E., architect, ` 


wots rwn, ee — y 7 RSTAONS, Fines. Total. TOR ATI arona 9 
thbridge .... £13,200 of F. estlake .... £11 865 16 ¢ 
oka hron e 12,559 o E ak 11,835 © Calek Gs £ & i SENATE for a aening; Waterproofing 
A : ‘ rew 12,1 o eo Sons or: ASLE Oh NO. oe ee wees "0 ce aeoo Preserving ding Material 
“Webber & Sons.. ieee o | quay *.. Ate 11,250 o ae lake & Son .... 2 ve 368 r 7,063 
hite, Manor Park Z eee m se 890 B eee A 
z Baughan & Co. .... — ses. 264 «61. = STONE 
PAIGNTON.—For erection of cottage flats for Mr. COicieicess = ee BOS cave. “= 
w. M Singer. Mr. W. G. Couldrey, architect, Jopera Co DOULTING STONA, 
paisnton: Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, The Ham Hill and Doul Stone Ca 
aignton :— 
F. Westlake........ £3,120 | C. & R. E. Drew .. £3.070 WEYBRIDGE.—For National Schools. Mr. A. H. (incorporating the Ham Hil! Stone Co, and C. Trak as, 
& wen, ST 3106 | Webber & Sons*.... 2,970 Ryan-Tenison, architect, 12, Little College-street, West- e Stone 
“Ne @oceccece 3,090 ` 


minster, S.W. Quantities supplied :— 


Schools and Master's 
Playground. House. Total. 


PURLEY.—For erection of a pair of semi-detached 


o 
houses in Brighton-road, Purley (first pair). Mr. Frank an & Co... £4.72 E 2 s eae s 5 KE x o 16, ven-street, Strand, 
deg cab a 9 and 10, Bank Buildings, George- A mH Quibe | n: E a 
l a : y on a d ji e@etoue ; y 6 : 1 o 5,052 13 o 
J. Bald Ory R | F. Clarke.......... 41,886 ardor ae re ie 5 oa oe 5008 5 °] Asphalte,—The Seyssel and Metallic Ley 
udiow artin =o... ee eee 41,525 Turtle & Appleton 3,8 O O 1,90 O O 4,940 O O Asphalte Company (Mr H Glenn) Office, 
Somerford & Son 3965 9 o &92 o o 4,857 0 o Poul E.C.—Th best s deh J $ 4a 
SWANSEA.—F. int & | Nightingale...... 3.771 O O 3,003 0 O 4,774 0 o try, ww ade and Cheapest materials fy 
Swani Mr. lesd unna Moa AnD Mitchel Bros. oa Sligo. 873 0 O 472210 O p courses, railway arches, warehouse fon 
oe wansea. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, archi- C. Horsell ...... 3,675 19 1r 893 to 1t 4,369 10 10 | aos roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-t00m, 
a sane os Oo 4,564 Oo 0 f 
T. & F. Weaver .. £315 n Billings .... £308 15 S ea ee E z dré > o pe SG. o es, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphal; 
Bennett Bros. .... 315 o| Jobn Davies*...... 308 15 Smith & Son .... 3,688 o o 885 o 0 4,473 0 o ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 
= Vigor & Co. .... 3,442 O 0 997 0 O 4,439 0 o 
SWANSEA.—For al ’ R Gaze & Son...... 3536 0 o 883 o o 4419 o o 
-— For alterations to the Bungalow, Sketty. | E. Chamberlain.. 3,367 10 o 59 O 9 4,220 10 Q 
Mr. Grainne Moxham, architect :— ee ý Higby & Rabson. 393709 9 0 Ese o o 4.220 9 $ SPRAGUH & CO.’S, Ltd, 
ters QIN si E Woietec erase land iggs 8 o 5 0 O 4,21 ” 
i A364 Dae Hammond: eal Haslemere Builders} “ INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 


t Informal. 


4 & $, East Harding-street, 


SWANSEA.—For completion of shops and premises, F I EC. 


High-street. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, architect :— 
jamin Lewis*,..... 0... cece ec ccceee £1,928 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


+ THE BUILDER "(Published Weekly) ils DIRECT bom 
SWANSEA.—For a pair of cottages, Skewen, near the Office to sedante la a any past of the Unite! K 


Swansea. Mr. Glendinning Moxbam, architect :— vate of pes acaum (ss numbers) PREPAID. To all set shes patsly ond with discus te Bo. 
Goodridge & Son...... £560 | Walters & John® .... £536 Bee ns Aes. Nos Takaa, Fares, imina. 


8, 

METCHIM & BON { or.oiorassr, 
u ANTITY SURVEYOERS' DIARY AND TABLE, 
M 1902, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 


SWANSEA.—For a pair of villas, Sketty, near Swansea. 
Mr. Glendinning Moxbom, archite ne near Swansea. | SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 


Pu Office, 19s. per annum (5s 
& F. Weaver®..... cece cscs eeto mecoes £ ï prepa at the 
Bienen- 690 | Raabe ot aa. gd., por quarter (umber), caa ensue 


SWANSEA.—For alterations and additions to Swansea 
Hospital. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, architect :— 


een Lass o o| a De S es W H Lascelles & (° 
J. and F. Thomas, Wat- e e e9 
T. Richards.. 28s% o o Da E 
5 121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
° Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


BEST BATH STONE, 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVER BRANDED WITH 
ERIR OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Chief Office : Box, Wilts, 
Branch Office: York Chambers, Bath. 


WORKED STONE A SPSCIALITY. 
ST. MARK’S WYKE (Surrey). — For erection of HIGH-€LASS J OI N ERY, 
vicarage at St. Mark’s Wyke, Surrey. Mr. Glendinning 


a ree as “ig LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 
ae = Architects’ Designs are carried out with the P ILKINGTONGCO 


(2) 


o! Davies & Co. 2,486 
o| H. Billings*.. 2,420 


On Ow 
000n 


..... 2,830 0 o 


paige Tarpor Fier Reon Coe este oe CHAN 
uil » +arget Field, tor the Lown Counci r. See MONUMENT 
A : Ne Page, Cardi on 16 4 CONSERVATORIES, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, BO 
rough Surveyor s estimate, £1,011 38. §d. Telephone No., 761 Avene. 
(SL a SES 
GREENHOUSES, ak 


| WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Sm Smets See Bank, Oio, & Shop Fitinga POLODCAAN ASpHtl 


pino, 
o Trenite, Kert, Pitching, and | CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. Coeee eee 
Yorkshire Stone. 


WHITS SILICA PAVING, 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN OW APPLICATION.| PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 


Convenience Comfort and Economy in Househoid Arrangements 
IMPORTANT NEW INVENTION. 


Kot Water Instantly Night or Day 


IN ANY QUANTITY AND AT ANY REQUIRED TEMPERATURE, 
in Bathroom Lavatory Bedroom Kitchen and any part of house 


The CALIFONT”= 


wv "and muta ved e EWART’S GEYSER FACTORY 346 Euston Road NM. 


Telephone—75!1 King’s Cross. Established 1834. Telegrame—" Geyser Londen.” 
15 Gold Medals and Awards. 
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See re PO eee Ewe ete Be HeH OEE HH OSH SHOHHR ETT FH SH THOTT EH OE ee aeteomesensenes 


Pugin Studentship Drawiogs, R.I.B.A.: A Corner of the Doges’ Palace, Venice ; and Docrhead, Caudebec-en-Caux 


Grissell Medal Drawings, R.I.B.A., 1902 : 


Diagrams Illustrating Ancient Circular Churches... s es os 
Furness Abbey, Lancashire ....cccseccvccevsccccscccccccccecs 357 
Ancient Circular Churches.—II, ..esseoeseososoossossecccosoee 358 
Notes oere neooceoeoeooooeasoosottossoeocooosososeoo Peer OT 360 
Magazines and Reviews .,.ccccccescccccccccvcncsccecsceccecse 362 
House Building ..ccccscccccsscccccvccccccsccccsraccecssccsees 364 
Modern Treatment of Street Architecture .....ccecscoscccccce 36; 
The Royal Institute of British Architects °.......cccecccsccecce 367 
Association ofi Municipal and County Engineers .....scceccess 389 
(lustrations :— 
The Victor Hugo Monument, Paris .......cccscocccssccsece 370 
Sketches atfV enice and Caudebec ...cccccccssccsecccccsccece 370 
Design for a Roof to a Picture Gallery .....0...ccccccecscese 370 


By Mr. C. Wontner Smith. 


Design for Roof of a Picture Gallery ......00 cece cccceeccccccccceseseee By Mr. Lionel U. Grace. 


Blocks in Text. - 


ETETA Pages 358 and 35) I Illustrations to Student s Column .....sccceccsseccccsccccescccccseccsessssses Page g7g 
CONTENTS. 
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Archaeological Societies esse ..sessoesorcoecoessocsosocsosaos 371 | Miscellaneous ......cccscoecscecce PPTYeTITITT ETT ITT Tt eo 377 
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Preservative Processes for Woodwork ...cccccscsaccecccnesces 372 Employers’ Liability Act: Question as to ‘' Defective ” 
Books Received ....ccccescsccssscvcccecesesesescotccesccssece 374 Floor near ia Saw-bench .reccsscccccccceeccess soososooso 378 
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Ancient CAGES vic as <essinsae vues io 6 wae ho gus ob ese Ree Soe beet 374 | Meetings ..0...ccccccccccsncccceccccccssecenessscntenee ce sees .. 379 
The Mosaic Panel, Horniman Museum.........se-seeeensses 374: Some Recent Sales of Property..ccccscevcrccccssccscoecccsoe - 379 
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Furness Abbey, Lancashire. 


ee wa E planning of the 

i} remains of the 
various monaste- 
ries that lie scat- 
tered throughout 
the length and 
breadth of the 
country, and the 
careful excava- 
tion of buildings 
and foundations hitherto hidden, forms, 
perhaps, the most fascinating branch of 
purely architectural archzology. Of late 
years a good deal has been done in pre- 
serving ruins that had fallen into decay, 
or were threatened with early destruction 
ef not carefully examined and preserved. 
The great growth of ivy, often a very 
picturesque feature in itself, has been in 
many cases removed, and its removal has 
no doubt preserved for many generations 
to come what in all probability would not 
‘have lasted much beyond the present one. 
The name of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope has 
‘been closely identified with the revival of 
this work, with the careful planning and ex- 
cavating of these interesting buildings, and 
the work on Furness recently published is a 
turther addition to the already valuable work 
that has been done by him.* 

The carefully-written papers or mono- 
graphs lately contributed by him on Castle 
Acre and Fountains have been in the first 
instance published in the proceedings of 
the Archzological Societies in whose 
counties the remains stand, and the present 
work originally in like manner appeared in 
the proceedings of the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Archzological Society, and is 
now published in book form, with several 
additional illustrations, 

The author contributed an interesting 
account of the ruins to the Builder, January 
6, 1895, when Furness was illustrated in the 
series of Abbeys of England and Wales.” 
Before that date a certain amount of work 
had been done in clearing the site of the 
church—indeed, as far back as sixty years 
ago something had been done, although it 
was only in 1881-2 that the cloister and the 
interesting buildings that surround it were 


* The Abbey of St. Mary in Furness, Lancashire. By 
W. H. St. Jobn Hope, M.A. Kendal: Priited and “pub- 
lished by T. Wilson. 1900. l 


dealt with. By far the most important work | breadth of this frater, and its south wall was 
of arriving at the meaning of the complex | retained, and formed the outer wall of the 
series of buildings dates from September, | new cloister. This was pierced and the new 
1896, and it was continued in the corre- | frater was built north and south in the usual 
sponding months of the two following years | Cistercian manner. The description and 
under the auspices of the county Archæo- | plan of this part of the buildings is one of the 
logical Society, and under the personal| most interesting in the book, and shows 
direction of the author. with what care an attempt has been made to 
The chief feature of Mr. Hope's book, and | golve the difficult problem of the amount of 
its most valuable one, is undoubtedly the | rebuilding that evidently took place here at 
large ground plan, in which no less than ten | two or three subsequent dates. 
colours have been used to denote the various Forming roughly a semicircle round the 
dates of the buildings—a great assistance to buildings that immediately surrounded the 
the reader in properly understanding, so far | cloister was a group of hardly less important 
as it is possible to say with certainty at the buildings, one at least of which—the Great 
present time, the numerous alterations and | Infirmary or “ Farmery” Hall of the monks 
additions that took place between the|_ was of great size. Much has here been 
foundation in the early years of the twelfth | levelled even to the foundations, but enough 
century and the suppression in the sixteenth. | remains to have enabled Mr. Hope to restore 
In many ways the plan followed the general | its general dimensions and arrangement 
lines so characteristic of the great Cistercian | on the ground plan. Other buildings were 
houses, and the simple form of the church, | the abbot's house, itself formerly to all 
with its transept chapels, the position of the appearances an infirmary; a third infir- 
choir, pulpitum, and nave altar, the great mary for the conversi near the south-west 
buildings on the east and west respectively angle of the buildings on the west side of 
that formed the dormitories and their sub- | the cloister; while north of the church was a 
structures of the monks and conversi, and the porch and enclosing wall to the cemetery, | 
frater placed at right angles with the church | and at a distance ot about 400 ft. the Great 
on the further side of the cloister, will recall] Gatehouse, an outer precinct gate with a 
in general arrangement the abbeys of Kirk- chapel adjoining, and a third gatehouse on 
Stall, Rievaulx, Byland, and Buildwas, and | the western side. 
many others. Three or four points, how-| Besides the valuable ground-plan are 
ever, are of considerable interest. Quite | several collotype illustrations from photo- 
recently (in 1900) the foundation of part of graphs by Mr. H. Brakspear and some 
the original church has been unearthed, | sections and details of the early presbytery 
showing that before the church assumed its | floor and the infirmary hall. A large number 
Cistercian form an older building, with|of steel engravings are added, originally 
apsidal chapels to the transepts, stood on | prepared for Beck’s “Annales Furnes- 
the site; and although, perhaps, the early |ienses,” giving views of the various parts 
work was never carried very far, this|of the ruins as they then were, the monu- 
interesting discovery has added much value | mental effigies and slabs, and one or two 
to the plan. On account of the existing | sections through the chapter-house, These, 
buildings, the sacristy, so generally found at |in many cases, good examples of engraving 
the end of the transept, here forms an aisle |add to the artistic excellence of the 
to the presbytery, and the book cupboard, |work; but from a strictly architectural 
which often was in line with the sacristy but | point of view, and with the elaborate 
divided from it and approached from the} ground-plan already described, the value 
cloister only, here occupied two large|of the volume would have been still 
recesses flanking the entrance to the great |greater if more measured sections and 
thirteenth-century chapter-house. elevations could have been given. The 
The alteration on the south side of the | reader of Mr. Hope's elaborate architectural 
cloister wall entailed the demolition of the | notes on the buildings would also find it 
original frater, which, apparently, had been|more convenient if the plan had been 
placed parallel with the church on the Bene- | mounted and inserted in a pocket, so that 


‘| dictine plan ; the cloister was enlarged by the | it could be spread out before him to refer to; 
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of all Christian (and at the same time cin 
cular) churches in existence. It is in a 
sense the centre of the whole system, and 
seems to symbolise after the manner of the 
more ancient Temple of Vesta, a concentric 
idea of the universe. (Vesta eadem est que 
terra subest vigil ignis utrique significant 
sedem terra focus que suam, Cic.) Cer- 
tainly, it has been the focus of all Christen- 
dom—Roman, Greek, Armenian, or African 
—throughout all ages, and even in these 
latter days it has attracted a certain amount 
of Protestant controversy, As a matter of 
fact, we know the actual history of this 
monument as far back as the time of Con- 
stantine, before which date nothing of ar 
important character would appear to have 
existed on the site. This site in a most 
remarkable degree retains the origina 
Planning and disposition of the famous 
monument of the fourth century (fig. 9): 
The plan which we here present agrees 
in the main with received theories, and, 
what is of still greater impertance, with the 
actual measurements of existing vestiges and 
remains, and with the contemporary ervi- 
dence of Eusebius, Cyril, and other un- 
doubted authorities, The only portion of’ 
the combination of Basilica, Anastasis, 
Exedree, &c., constituting the magnificent 
monument erected by the Emperor Constan- 


churches remain to be discovered, and we 
should expect to find the circular plan 
frequently adopted. The few remains of 
primitive times which have been identified 
seem to have attracted but little attention as 
yet. Syria possesses abundant examples of 
churches of the period Subsequent to the 
publication of the Edict of Constantine, and 
many of them are remarkably well pre- 
served. But of the earlier centuries very 
| little has been discovered up to the present. 
The northern regions of Antioch and Edessa, 
where Christianity occupied so important a 
position from the very first, remain almost a 
terra incognita, and the same may be said 
for those districts still further to the north 
and east, which, according to Gibbon, were 
Christianised in primitive times, In the 
southern part of the country an absence of 
good building materials perhaps accounts 
for the disappearance of ancient monuments. 
This region has also been hitherto studied 
from a somewhat exclusively Biblical point 
of view by the Protestant archeologists, 
whilst the work of the “ Société Latine ” is 
almost confined to Mediæval history. 

The greatest politico-religious change the 
world has ever seen was certainly when the 
Imperial Government ot the fourth century 
decided upon the recognition of Christianity 
as one of the religions of the State. From ; 
this period onwards the monuments which | tine which concerns the present subject i$ 
mark the gradual development of religion, | the circular church or enclosure of the tom 
and, perhaps, the decay of taste, at least in| It must be remembered that in its origio 
a classic sense, are merely historica. As to | this circular enclosure did not constitute a 
circular churches, it is interesting to observe | covered-in “ church” in the usual meaning of 
a new element which accounts for the sur- | that term, but it seems to have resembled 
vival of such a plan during and after the|the colonnaded implevium of a Roma 
fourth century, Traditions of the early cir- | house of a circular form. This peculiarity 
cular church may survive in this later deve-|in the structure of the building by which the 
lopment, although an “ oblong” form seems | sacred relic of the tomb was left exposed to- 
to have been imposed upon church builders | the open sky was religiously preserved 
by such early documents as the “ Apostolic throughout the ages, and not until the 
Constitutions.” The new development here | Russians in 1870 constructed the modern 
referred to arose from a sentiment for repro- | iron-girder dome was the church completely 
ducing the circular form of the church of the | roofed over with a glass skylight. The 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem (fig. 9). water gargoyles on the roof of the tomb of 

The circular construction enclosing the | the beginning of the nineteenth century stil 
rock-cut shrine of the Holy Sepulchre or| remain in position, although no longeer of any 
Resurrection (Anastasis) in Jerusalem is, of | use. 
course, the most famous,and remarkable| Jerusalem has a particular lor al character 


to follow the intricate arrangement of the 
buildings is scarcely possible without con- 
stant reference to the plan. Apart from these 
Points the work is excellent, both in matter 
and illustration, and it will be a valuable 
addition to the accounts of the abbey that 
already exist, bringing the description of the 
monastery more up to date than has been 
previously possible. 


SEED ae ee 


ANCIENT CIRCULAR CHURCHES.—II. 
> K URNING our attention towards 


the East, it would probably not 
be difficult to find numerous 
examples of circular Christian 
churches built in the early centuries, and, 
perhaps, before the time of Constantine. 
The late Mr. Wood, in his discoveries at 
Ephesus (1865), came upon a large circular 
building within the city walls, which he 
identified as Christian. His restoration on 
paper of this edifice would lead one to 
suppose it to have been designed in days 
when the classic style of art was at its 
zenith. It was a circular chamber 30 ft. in 
diameter, covered by a dome and with an 
encircling peristyle of the usual “Ionic 
order.” Within the stylobate supporting this 
building was (apparently) a sepulchral 
crypt. Mr. Wood supposed this to have 
been the Mausoleum of St. Luke, which is 
said to have existed at Ephesus (fig. 8). 

The regions of Asia Minor, where 
Christianity flourished particularly during 
the earlier centuries, are still very little 
explored. Amongst the innumerable de- 
serted sites of once flourishing Roman cities 
many evidences of primitive Christian 
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attaching to its religious monuments, per- 
haps more reminiscent of ancient Egypt than 
any other country. The enclosure and 
decoration of the holy sites ordered by the 
Emperor would be confided to the workers in 
the local style of which we see so many 
examples in the Valley of Jehosophat and at 
Petra. The so-called “Tomb of Absolom ” 
or ‘'Pharaoh’s Cap ” tomb under the eastern 
wall of the city is probably very much like 
the original design of the Holy Sepulchre, 
but without the colonnaded porticos. Ina 
precisely similar manner the rock-cut 
chamber was treated as the interior of a 
block of stone, carved out and freed from 
the cliff or mountain side by a space 
of considerable width, In this way 
the cube of rock assumed the appearance 
ot a one-roomed hut or shrine. Many other 
examples of such a treatment might be 
instanced in addition to the ‘ Pharaoh’s 
Cap.” Inthe case of a similar tomb in the 
village of Siloam the rock-cut interior has 
been occupied as a house for untold genera- 
tions, and the surrounding space detaching 
it from the hillside has been filled with 
additional chambers. At Petra there are 
countless examples of this treatment, but 
nothing carried out with the magnificence 
of the Holy Sepulchre. By studying such 
examples we may, perhaps, form some idea 
of Constartine’s work ia Jerusalem, of 
which not a fragment of carving or decora- 
tion remains in the Anastasis, although the 
lower part of the Basilica is to a great 
extent preserved. They seem all to belong 
to the period of the Roman Empire, when 
the decaying taste in purely architectural 
form combined with inappropriate ornamen- 
tation, and a desire for mere display pro- 
duced the strangest creations, many of which 
remind one of the extravagant piling up of 
meaningless details in shell grottoes or 
Dresden china architecture. Broken pedi- 
ments, imitation arches, clumsily-imitated 
columns, and misunderstood details of actual 
construction hewn out of the solid rock give 
an impression of depraved taste which it 
would be difficult to parallel, even with the 
“ignoble grotesque” of the seventeenth 
century. Such work exhibits the inherent 
inability of the Arab and Levantine races, 
which occupied the district at that period 
much as they do at the present day, to do 
more than clumsily copy from Western 
civilisation whenever they wished to produce 
anything of a monumental or decorative 
character, 

The style of art and decoration employed 
by Constantine, although of this deplorable 
local character, would in the case of the 
Holy Sepulchre be redeemed to some extent 
by the scale of the monument. To judge 
by the fragments remaining of the east 
front of the Basilica, the general scale of the 
buildings was imposing—the colonnades 
surrounding the tomb would probably be 
about 4o ft. in height, 
the inner colonnade served to screen the 
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stand how the enclosing wall lines were 
carried entirely round the tomb in spite of 
the difference of level between the rock 
platforms on the east and west sides. This 
difference was perhaps surmounted by 
making the eastern wall of a sufficient 
height for the cornice or coping to range all 
round*, In the ancient representations of 
the buildings during the tourth century only 
the tomb itself is ever shown, being the 
object which would naturally attract the 
attention of the artist under the circum- 
stances. 
For the present purpose we are hardly 
concerned with the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in its’ primitive state, and its 
connexion with the interesting early 
examples of round churches in Rome, and 
elsewhere, above referred to would be hard 
to define. At first the circular colonnade 
was intended merely to form a glorified 
enclosure of the precious shrine in the same 
way as a Similar circular roofless church was 
built around the traditional site of the 
Ascension on Mount Olivet. But ata much 
later period, after the barbarous transforma- 
tion during the dark ages succeeding the 
fall of the Roman Empire, when the 
colonnades were walled up and a roof 
constructed over it, it became the model for 
innumerable round churches scattered over 
the face of Europe, as far north even as 
Trondjem. One of the most important 
copies, representative of a particular period 
when such copies were most in vogue, is the 
tomb-house of Charlemagne, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The more or less documentary 
history of the great Emperor and of his 
relations with Haroun-el-Raschid on the 
subject of Jerusalem, have a bearing on the 
subject. The eighth and ninth centuries 
would seem to have been a period during 
which the circular form of church became 
again fashionable, and, as a rule, examples 
belonging to these and later centuries are 
merely intended to be copies of the Holy 
Sepulchre Church of Jerusalem in its eighth 


The western half of, century condition. 


In Spain the arrangement of the choir in 


rock face where it had been excavated to. the centre of the cathedral, instead of at one 


the semicircular form with three small apses 


as shown on the plan, leaving the Sepulchre earlier style of church plan. 


end of the building, seems to suggest an 
In the earliest 


as a detached block on the chord of the Roman basilicas the same idea seems to 


semicircle. Towards the east the comple-' 


tion of the circular boundary was formed 


by a wall with doorways therein, as the 


careful description of the monument by * In a somewhat similar way the modern “ Holy 


the pilgrim Sylvia of Aquitaine (fourth 
century) contains references to the sound 
of voices heard within the Anastasis 


survive ; but, of course, in all such cases the 
buildings are of a square plan. In the 


Sepulchre,” or '‘ Gordon's Tomb,” is now protected by a 
wall which passes all round it, carried along the upper 
part of the cliff to prevent people from falling over from 
above. 


Fig, 14. 


13. S. Maria Maggiore, Nocera. 
14. S. Constantia, Rome. 
15. S. Toto, Rome. 


from outside. It is a little difficult to under- | interesting octagonal church of S. Giovar ni 


dei Cavalieri, Pisa, the altar remains in the 
centre of the circular space in the same way 
as in S. Stefano Rotondo, Rome. 

The circular or octagonal baptistries 
scattered over Italy naturally come under 
the head of circular churches, but with few 
exceptions these buildings are traditionally 
said to have been built for the specific pur- 
pose of baptism and as mere adjuncts to 
square churches. In the Middle Ages such 
buildings were always fitted up internally 
with immense fonts, which prevented their 
use in the ordinary way of a church. 

Returning to the more immediate subject 
of this article—namely, the circular church 
of Early Christianity, several examples of 
types unlike the “ Torre dei Schiavi” or the 
“ Tor Pignaterra ” must be referred to. The 
Church of S. Stefano Rotondo on the Ceelian 
Hill, Rome (fig. 10), has been called the 
“Sphinx of the Ccelian,” and its origin 
remains still a puzzle to some students. 
Guesses have been made that it was origi- 
nally built as a circular market, but there is 
neither evidence nor tradition that it has 
ever been used for any purpose but that of a 
church, [tis here suggested that a probability 
exists of its having been originally intended 
as a copy of the Anastasis in Jerusalem, Its 
dimensions and the disposition of its inner 
colonnade bear out this suggestion. At a 
subsequent period it, like its prototype, was 
covered over with a wooden roof; at 
Jerusalem this roof was constructed in some 
ingenious manner of which no record 
remains; at Rome it was supported in a 
clumsy way by a pair of tall columns with 
arches, which have a particularly barbarous 
effect. The outer walls and other portions 
of S. Stefano were much remodelled at the 
same time the central portion was covered 
over. In comparison with the great church 
of S. Stefano, the plans of the two ancient 
churches of Helena and the “Slaves,” 
already described, are here shown reduced 
to the same scale (figs. 11 and 12). 

Another type of early circular church is 
represented by S. Maria Maggiore, Nocera 
(fig 13), and S. Constantia presso S. 
Agnese fuori la Mura (fig. 14), and S. Toto, 
or Theodore in the Forum, Rome (fig. 15). 
The first of these is supposed to have been 
the Cathedral of Nocera, near Naples, after- 
wards turned into a baptistry, a destination 
to which many other circular churche; were 
probably consigned when the requirements 
of a later age involved the erection of more 
important buildings as cathedrals. 

S. Constantia, Rome, is perhaps one of 
the best preserved of these early buildings, 

ad 
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The position of the altar seems defined by 
the fact of a large sarcophagus having ori- 
givally stood behind it, the outline of which 
the floor with a marble 
The well-known decorations of this 
church belong to a period which is certainly 
earlier than the time of Constantine, and 
it is curious to notice certain features 
in the architecture which recall the debased 
style of the Levant, such as the curved 
friezes and vine leaf decorations. It is 
sufficiently evident this circular church was 
built in connexion with the adjacent cata- 
combs, and at a later time the Basilica of 
S. Agnese was added to the group of build- 
ings, but there is no evidence beyond tradi- 


is preserved on 
border. 


tion as to the dates of either. 


As a result of the above notes upon this 
very obscure subject we may, perhaps, con- 


clude as follows :— 


. It would seem that during the first three 
centuries of Christianity churches were 
built in spite of possible persecutions, and 
whilst events were maturing which even- 
tually turned the whole known world over 
to the Christian religion during the fourth 
Diocletian is accused of 
having destroyed a conspicuous Christian 
church which interfered with the view from 
various 
to suppose the 
Christians, with whom the Emperors of the 
early centuries were desirous to curry favour, 
would not be content to suppress and con- 


and fifth centuries. 


his palace windows, and from 


evidence we are led 


ceal all outward display of their religion. 


Previous to the so-called “Peace of the 
Church” in the fourth century, the Christian 
records of whatever kind are confessedly 
traditional ; and, indeed, for many centuries 
after that event they have but little better 
it is therefore hardly to be 
expected that comparatively minor details 
of history such as the building of small 
Ia as far as 
traditions do survive of the use of certain 
buildings as churches, they are as good 


authority ; 


churches should survive. 


history as any other ot that period. 


It would seem that where the earliest 
church builders had an intention to honour 
a hero or martyr in the sense of a monu- 
mental building dedicated to his memory, 
they adopted the common circular form of 
This 
did not, of course, exclude the square form, 
which may have been more generally in use, 
but did not constitute so monumental a 
structure, nor so easily escape the modifica- 


similar Pagan tombs or monuments. 


tions of later times. 


Apropos of the subject, an ancient tradition 
may be referred to which records that a cer- 
tain church of Rome was known in these 
early centuries as the “ baker’s oven "—could 
this name have been applied on account of 


its circular form ? 
oo 


NOTES. 


WHEN a deplorable event 
occurs, such as that witnessed 
last week in Glasgow, repre- 
sentatives of the daily press seldom find 
time to collect exact details of the kind 
which interest architects and engineers 
iu a technical sense. At the present 
moment we are all awaiting information of 
a precise nature as to the construction of 
the western terrace at Ibrox Park. Judging 
from the most reliable reposts, it appears 
that the structure consists of  stcel 
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are also 12 ft. apart, supporting longitudinal 
steel girders, while timber joists extend from 
girder to girder at intervals of 3 ft, 
being secured at each end; and, 
finally, the timber joists are covered by 
a flooring of battens. In addition to the 
above, it seems that the structure is 
braced, though in what manner and with 
what material we do not yet gather. One 
circumstance stands clearly out in all 
accounts of the disaster, namely, that the 
steelwork remains intact, and that the direct 
cause of failure was the rupture of some 
timber joists, which broke in the middle, 
the ends remaining attached to the steel 
girders. Moreover, only one section of 
the floor—about 70 ft. long by 12 ft. wide— 
system collapsed. Assuming the correct- 
ness of the foregoing data, two alter- 
native suggestions present themselves— 
(1) that the crowd on the undamaged 
portions acted as a live load of normal 
character, while the surging mass which 
swept down the barriers where the collapse 
occurred acted as a live load of’ unusual 
potentiality, overcoming the transverse re- 
sistance of sound timber possessing average 
Strength, or (2) that part of the flooring must 
have contained material that was originally 
weak, or had deteriorated since its erection, 
Light will be thrown on these points by the 
official inquiry shortly to be held, and we 
shall then probably learn what was the 
calculated load per square foot, whether due 
allowance was made for the vibratory and 
oscillatory stresses inseparable from the 
movement oł a densely packed and excited 
audience, and whether an ample factor of 
safety was applied in connexion with the 
design of the structure. The average weight 
of a crowd is variously estimated. Some 
engineers consider So lbs. per square foot 
ample, and others place the maximum 
weight at nearly 150 lbs. in the same 
area. In the opinion of bridge engi- 
neers, the stresses caused by marching men 
are fully double those produced by an equal 
number of persons standing at rest. There- 
fore it might be necessary to assume the 
effect of live load on a stand such as that at 
Glasgow, and with so excited an audience, 
to be equivalent to 300 Ibs. of dead load per 
square foot. Again, the sudden stoppage of 
a moving mass of people by barriers or by the 
crowd in front would inevitably cause severe 
Strain to any structure. Whether sufficient 
allowance was made for factors such as these 
we cannot say, and it would be manifestly 
unfair to prejudge the case in any way. Full 
information on all essential points will no 
doubt be forthcoming in due time. 


WE cannot but think that the 
recent case of Crockett & 
Jones v. Northampton Assess- 
ment Union emphasises the necessity for 
some such measure as the “Rating of 
Machinery Bill, 1902,” which passed the 
second reading in the House of Commons 
this week. The object of the Bill is to 
exclude certain machinery and appliances, 
not fixed or only so fixed that they can be 
removed without necessitating the removal 
of any part of the hereditament, from being 
taken into consideration in ascertaining 
the rateable value of business or 
manufacturing premises. For many years 
this principle has been pressed upon 
the courts, and physical annexation 


The Rating of 
Machinery, 


stanchions, placed 12 ft. apart in rows which | alleged to be the test as to what machinery 
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should be taken into consideration; but i 
has always been negatived, and in the cage 
of Tyne Boiler Works Co. v. Overseers ef 
Longbenton, it was laid down that all thingy 
on the premises necessary for the Purpose of 
making the premises fit tor the business for 
which they are being used—or, in othe 
words, all such things as would pass in a 
demise of the premises as a going concer 
—are to be taken into account Such 
machinery, however, as will be seen from 
the decision in the case now decided, is not 
to be separately assessed, and how its pre- 
sence increases the rateable value of the pre. 
mises is in each case a question of fact 
This question of fact, it is apparent on the 
face of it, is extremely difficult of determina. 
tion, yet in both the above cases the courts 
declined to give any direction as to how it 
was to be arrived at; hence it is of advan. 
tage that a measure should be passed 
removing this difticulty and consequently 
ensuring a greater uniformity and equality 
in assessment. 


THE agreement entered into 
last month by the Canadian 
Government with the Marconi 
Companies to establish a Transatlantic 
wireless telegraphic service proves that 
Canada is fully alive to the possibilities of 
the latest development in telegraphy. The 
great advantage that this system has over 
the regular cab'e system is the small amount 
of capital required. The Canadian Govern- 
ment agrees to pay the Marconi Companies 
16,000}. to build a wireless telegraphic 
station in Nova Scotia, and the companies 
agree not to charge more than ıd. a 
word for messages between Canada and 
Britain. At the present speed at which 
wireless telegraphic messages cao be sent, 
not much profit can be made at this rate, 
and the revenue of the cable companies will 
be practically unaffected, but there are great 
possibilities of development. From a theo- 
retical point of view, the difficulties in the 
way cf sending Hertzian waves round the 
curvature of the earth seem insuperable, yet 
we believe that in a few months regular 
communication will be established between 
this country and America by Marconis 
apparatus. The “timing” of these messages 
will have to be done with considerable 
precision, as otherwise it is difficult to see 
how these signals can avoid being registered 
by the wireless instruments which are now 
carried by numerous Atlantic liners. The 
Canadian Government contemplate the 
possibility of setting up Marconi stations on 
lighthouses and life-saving stations on the 
coast. It seems to us that the difficulties in 
connexion with wireless telegraphy will 
increase rapidly as the number of stations is 
increased, but with the improved apparatus 
now in use there is no reason why the 
spheres of action of two or three should not 
overlap. 


Wireless 
Telegraphy. 


THE collapse of a concrete 

Pall of a Con: floor last week at Messrs. 
` Guinness’s brewery in Dublin 

serves as a reminder of the very limited 
transverse strength of concrete when not 
reinforced by iron or steel. The floor in 
question formed part of a disused malthouse 
which was in process of alteration, and the 
accidental breaking of a supporting columa 
was immediately followed by the fall of the 
floor, unhappily killing three men who were 
inthe room below, We do not at present 
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know the exact details of construction nor 
the condition of the floor, but apparently the 
concrete was whole, for it was observed to 
break into four parts during the collapse. A 
concrete floor supported by steel joists and 
girders feels and looks so strong that a natural 
tendency is to forget that the element of trans- 
verse strength existsalmost entirely in the steel 
work. Very few data as to the transverse 
strength are available, amongst the most 
reliable being those obtained by Mr. Bruce, 
M.Inst.C. E., in connexion with the Glasgow 
From these it appears that 
the modulus of transverse rupture for con- 
crete, as ordinarily used, and at the age of 
four weeks, cannot be safely taken at more 
Comparing 
this value with the average values of the 
co-efficients for other familiar materials of 
construction, some striking differences be- 
One or two simple calcula- 
tions will show that a concrete slab can only 
be safely employed for carrying load in 
addition to its own weight when the distance 
between the points of support is compara- 
In fact, the span is soon 
reached when the slab is incapable of 
This truth has 
been demonstrated in a most unfortunate 


waterworks. 


than 80 lbs. per square inch. 


come evident. 


tively small. 
supporting its own weight. 
manner by the accident in Dublin, 


As lifting mechanism is be- 
coming more and more used 
in the equipment of modern 
buildings and dwelling-houses, it is par- 
ticularly desirable that safety devices should 
continue to occupy the attention of inventors 
and manufacturers. One part of this subject 
has recently been under discussion by the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, when 


Protection of 
Lift-shafts. 


it was pointed out that comparatively few of 


the mishaps termed “lift accidents” are 


actually brought about by the failure of 


mechanism, the majority being due to care- 
lessness on the part of the public or the 
attendants. This means that the lift-maker 
must provide against absent-mindedness and 
negligence as well as against defective 
machinery. To ensure the safety of lift- 
openings, it should be rendered impossible 
(1) for any door to be opened unless the cage 
is at rest opposite to it; (2) for the cage to 
be started until the doors are all closed and 
locked ; and (3) for more than one door to be 
opened at onetime, The conditions under 
which lifts are installed and worked are so 
varied that itis impossible to contrive any 
one form of apparatus satisfactorily meeting 
all cases, but numerous inventions of the 
kind are available for consideration. Several 
ol these were described in detail by the 
originator of the discussion, including appli- 
ances actuated by movement of the lift 
itself or put into action by the attendant, 
and others actuated by hydraulic or electric 
power, One of the best systems for the 
Protection of lift-openings appears to be the 
Hollins-Amendt electrical locking gear, and 
When tzis is employed the lift cannot be 
Started unless all doors are closed and 
‘fastened, no door can be opened unless the 
lilt-cage is opposite to it, and the starting 
rope must be locked before the door can be 
opened. 


IN a short paper read before 


The Fencj i i A 
of Engines the Institution of Mechanical 


Engineers, Mr. Henry D. Mar- 
a makes some practical suggestions with 
the view of diminishing the risk of accidents 
to the atteudauts of steam and gas engines. 


paper describes and illustrates several useful 
arrangements of the kind. 
an engine where the flywheel or pulley is 
close to the wal, means of lubrication 
should certainly be fitted so that the 
attendant shall not be compelled to pass an 
oil-can between the spokes of the wheel, or 
between the wheel and the wall. The 
simple expedient of an oil-cup at the end of 
a small copper pipe will answer the required 
purpose, or a self-lubricating bearing may 
be used with satisfactory results, The 
author very properly insists upon the fencing 
of belting and fly-wheels, and the suggestion 
that projecting shaft-ends should also be 
guarded is a good one, for the rotating end 
—in which there is generally a keyway—is 
very apt to catch hold of clothing. Fora 
case of this kind Mr. Marshall advises the 
use of a sleeve of brass, or other suitable 
material, the sleeve to be fastened to the 
fencing, or, where there is no pulley outside 
the bearing, to the side of the bearing 
itself. Fly-wheels should be boarded up on 
both sides or shielded by wire-netting 
secured to ordinary fencing, thus preventing 
anything from falling into the arms of the 
wheels. It is to be feared that the pro- 


tection of small engines is too frequently 


left to be carried out after the equipment 
of a building, and the paper to which we 
refer certainly fulfils a useful purpose in 
directing attention to the subject. 


CONSIDERABLE notice has been 
ieee taken of the proposal, pro- 

pounded by Mr. T. Fairman 
Ordish in a letter to the 7?es of March 29, 
to erect a memorial in London to Shakes- 
peare. Thus far the project takes the form 
of a playhouse for which the London County 
Council would be asked to give a site in 
their un-named street. An authentic repro- 
duction of a sixteenth-century theatre, say 
the Swan or the Globe as they stood in the 
Bank-side, would form a very uncomfortable 
house for a modern audience, even if, as 
seems rather doubtful, it could be erected 
and used without contravening regula- 
tions now in force in respect of build- 
ings frequented by the public. Nor is there 
any particular reason why the theatre should 
be erected in a part of the town which is not 
known to possess apy association with the 
poet's residence or career in London. A 
copy of the Swan, entrusted to capable 
hands, would be in itself an object of archie- 
ological interest ; we question whether it 
would constitute an attraction so great and 
lasting as to defray the cost of its erection 
and upkeep as an exhibition or, as some sug- 
gest, a County Council museum. On the 
whole, the proposal, however well intended, 
seems to us rather a foolish one. 


_. Unxpver this heading Mr 
The Artistic : 
Side of Mr. Herbert Baker, who acted for 
Rhodes. some time as architect to the 


late Mr. Rhodes in connexion with “ Groote 
Schuur ” and, we believe, other buildings in 
which Mr. Rhodes was interested, has 
written an exceedingly interesting letter to 
the Zmes of Monday, the contents of which 


The common device of enclosing the engine 
within a rail is hardly sufficient protection, 
and guards should also be provided for all 
working parts, yet made so that access is 
afforded tor oiling. Mr. Marshall recom- 
mends the adoption of automatic oiling 
appliances whenever practicable, and his 


In the case of 


will surprise many who saw in Mr. Rhodes 
only a financier and a politician. According 
to Mr. Baker, who is an artist himself, and 
who must have had plenty of opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with Mr, Rhodes’s 
feelings and opinions on the subject, the 
great South African diplomatist had the 


imaginative and artistic sense so developed 


in him that his whole life was influenced by 
it. He loved grand scenery; he loved old 
buildings, and did all he could to preserve 
the old colonial Dutch farmhouses, and built 
his own house in a style founded on theirs, 
as the most suitable to the country. He 
started a tile manufactory near Cape Town 
fer the especial purpose of “killing the 
blight of corrugated iron”; he took plea- 
sure in good honest handicraft, and liked 
having the metal-work of his houses hand- 
made by local craftsmen. Mr. Baker hints 
at great architectural schemes which were 
in Mr. Rhodes’s mind and might have been 
carried out in the future had he lived. All 
this is new reading to many of us; it shows 
that Mr. Rhodes was a man of much wider 
oature and sympathies than most persons 
had supposed, and we are indebted to Mr. 
Baker for giving this information in regard 
to one who, whatever his faults, was 
certainly one of the most remarkable men 
of modern England. 


Basingwer We read that the Flintshire 
Abbey, County Council propose to 
North Wales, 


take steps for preserving the 
ruins of Rasingwerk Abbey, which stand 
upon an eminence, about one mile distant 
from Holywell, whence is obtained a fine 
view of the Dee, Hilbre island, Parkgate, 
Chester, and the Lancashire hills, and rising 
from the pasture land watered by a stream 
from St. Winefrede’s well. The abbey was 
founded at a spot close to the northern end 
of Watts Dyke, which may be traced in a 
south-eastward direction to Maesbury, near 
Oswestry, as early, it is believed, as the 
close of the eleventh century, and in or 
about 1131 was placed under the Cistercian 
rule by Ranulph, second Earl of Chester, 
who was a muniticent benefactor of the 
foundation. The ruins, which present both 
Saxon (or Norman) and early English 
features, comprise remains of the church, 
the refectory, the monks’ cells (each of which 
has a small window), a chapel added by 
King Henry lI., and a half-timbered building 
which Grose conjectured to have been the 
granary. Inthe neighbourhood are the site 
of an ancient fort, known as Basingwerk 
Castle, and the dyke which Offa, King of 
Mercia, constructed from Newmarket, co. 
Flint, to Beachley, at the mouth of the Wye. 


SOME hopes had been enter- 
tained that the Benchers of 
Gray's Inn would agree to re- 
place the high wall with a railing along the 
south side of Theobald’s-road, now that the 
Holborn Borough Council are about to lay 
down Jarrah wood paving in Gray's Inn-road 
between Theobald's-road and Holborn Bars. 
It is stated, however, that the Benchers 
have decided, in the interests of residents in 
the Inn and of those who are permitted to 
frequent the garden, not to remove the wall 
which serves to screen it from the passing 
traffic. The wall conceals from view on that 
side a large expanse of turt, with walks and 
an avenue of elm trees originally laid out and 
plauted by, it is said,Sir Fraucis Bacon, in 


Gray's Inn 
Gardens. 
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the furmer Green-court and Panyerman’s- 
close. The records of the Inn contain orders 
for the payment in 1597-1600 of certain sums 
and allowances—138/. 2s. in all, 


“to Mr. Bacon for planting of trees in the walks, 
. a supply of more young elm trees,....a 
new rail and quickset hedge . . . . upon the upper 


long walk at the good discretion of Mr. Bacon and. 


Mr. [afterwards Sir Roger] Wilbraham, . . . . and 
unto Mr. Bacon for money disbursed about the 
garnishing of the walks.” 


According to Sedding’s “ Letters and Life of 
Bacon,” it was there that Sir Walter 
Raleigh held a long conversation with Bacon 
on the eve of starting for his second expedi- 
tion to Guiana. Along the north side was 
constructed a raised terrace or mount. The 
summer-house which Bacon dedicated, 1609, 
to the memory of Jeremiah Bettenham, 
Reader of the Inn, was pulled ‘down in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and the 
subsequent erection of Verulam-buildings 
and Raymond-buildings somewhat dimi- 
nished the area. The gardens at one time 
formed a highly-fashionable resort, especially, 
as Pepys records, on Sundays. They are 
now the haunt of a great variety of birds 


that are not commonly to be found in 


London. 
Ee 


THE Daily Graphic gives an 
illustration, in its Wednesday’s 
issue, of a proposed monu- 
ment to Goethe to be erected at Rome as 
a gift from the German Emperor. The 
statue of the poet is placed on an immense 
Corinthian capital, with a base added, as if 
the column had been cut away and the 
capital and base used up as fragments. 
Groups of figures (on a different scale from 
the principal figure) flank the capital. A 
more absurd misuse of an architectural 
feature could not be imagined; but this is 
the desiga of a German sculptor, Professor 
Eberlein; and the Emperor “is greatly 
pleased with it.” So much for German 
artistic taste. 


An Absurd 
Pedestal, 


mies THE exhibition of the new 
English Art English Art Club at the Dudley 
‘lub. Gallery contains, among its 
collection of unfinished pictures and studies 
of the ugly, some really good things, Among 
these is Mr. Furse’s fine portrait of Miss 
Vanessa Stephen (85), her side-face partly 
reflected in a mirror before which she 
is standing; a fine work both in 
character and colour. His half-length por- 
trait of a man (82) is also a powerful work. 
Near to these Miss Alice Fanner makes a 
notable success in her “ Sketch of a Country 
Road on a Windy Day” (88), with the clouds 
flying, trees bowing in the wind, and the 
line of white posts glittering in the middle 
distance sunlight ; a bit of landscape effect 
worthy of Constable, and quite in his way. 
Mr. W. Russell’s landscape under the name 
of The Lame Horse” (95), and his "“ Chep- 
stow Castle and Town” (100) are spirited 
but somewhat rough and “painty” studies; 
in his interior with a figure, “ The Mirror ” 
(118), he shows fine colour and an interest- 
ing and pleasing figure. Among landscapes 
may be also mentioned Mr. Rich's slight but 
excellent little sketch of " Ipswich Harbour 
(7); Mr. Clarkson’s “ Duckpond ” (52), 
which looks however rather like an inspira- 
tion from Mr, Mark F isher; Professor 
Brown’s “Showery Weather T (54); Mr. 
Muirhead’s “The Avenue ” (55), and Mr. 
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Henry’s boats “In Winter Quarters ” (57). 
Among other subjects Mrs, Clarke-Hall has 
an excellent bit of foreshortened figure study 
(42); Mr. Orpen’s “The Valuers” (56) is 
exceedingly clever and equally repulsive 
(though in this sense there are much worse 
things in the room); Mr. W. Rothenstein’s 
“The Amateur” (62) is a study for what 
would be a very good picture of 
Mr. Marks’s figure and bric-à-brac type— 
but Mr. Marks used to finish his; and Mr. 
R. E. Fry makes a curious study of “A 
Baroque Facade” (70), bastions in the fore- 
ground and in the rear an Italian Renais- 
sance building with violently posed statues 
on the roof, As to various other things in 
this curious collection, we remember a 
small “ Study of a Head ” which ought to do 
for Bill Sykes; a half length portrait of 
a lady, defiant in its ugliness both of expres- 
sion and colour ; and two nude studies, one 
of them so ugly and ill-drawn as to look like 
a bad joke, the other hardly decent in its 
prosaic suggestiveness, If this is “new 
English art,” one may well say, “The old is 
better.” 


THE collection of water-colours 
of East Anglian landscape by 
Mr. Tom Simpson, at the 
Modern Gallery in Bond-street, contains a 
great deal of very pleasant work of, it must 
be admitted, a rather mannered type, but it 
is a refined and artistic manner, Mr. Simp- 
son's roads, for instance, seem all to be 


Mr. Simpson's 
Water.colours. 


the same colour—a_ selected tint. But 
he is very successful in conveying 
the character and feeling of the 


rather blank and desolate scenery of the 
East Anglia flats and coast scenes. Among 
the best in this respect are ‘Opposite Brad- 
well Point” (13) and “ Joyce’s Head” (18). 
The collection ‘is worth a visit, though its 
interest is of rather a restricted kind; one 
drawing is very like a good many others. 


AT Messrs. Dowdeswells’ Gal- 
lery there is a collection of 
pet OARS landscapes in oil and water- 

a colour by Mr. Montague Smyth, 
which are of rather exceptional excellence. 
Mr. Smyth at all events is no mannerist ; 
he has two or three favourite classes of 
subjects, butęhe does not repeat himself; 
and he has that power ot giving unity 
of composition and effect to a landscape, 
as if it were the expression of a single 
governing idea, which raises landscape 
really to the level of ideal art. As examples 
of this may be named his beantiful little 
composition “A Welsh Pastoral” (9); 
“June Flowers” (14), which quite suggests 
Corot ; and “ Gathering Wild Flowers” (20), 
a work of the same class. Among the 
others we were particularly struck with one 
entitled “Low Tide” (45), a small picture 
with a kind of abstract power and largeness 
of style about it which makes it impressive 
to a degree quite out of proportion to its 
limited scale. 

-_—— e+ 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—This 
society, having lately inspected five sites in West- 
minster, have decided to acquire one in Vincent- 
square, at the corner of Bell-street. The area of 
the site, which belongs to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, is 17,505 sq. ft, and the rent amounts 
to 6901. per annum for a term of 999 years. The 
society propose to erect a central hall, with offices, 
library, and a hall for floral exhibitions and kindred 
purposes, at an estimated outlay of 25,000/., to- 
wards one-third of which subscriptions have already 
been made. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Art Fournal gives as its frontispiece an 
etching of the Houses of Parliament by M 
Brunet-Debaines, but the building is only used 
as an element in a moonlight effect (we 
presume it is intended for moonlight), and is 
rather maltreated. Mr. Claude Phillips con 
tinues his articles on the Wallace Cullection 
treating in this number of the French pictures, 
and giving illustrations from Prud'hon, Ary 
Scheffer (‘ Paolo and Francesca”), and includ. 
ing the beautiful “ Villa Doria Pamphili "of the 
last-named artist ; of its true power, however 
no idea can be tormed apart from the colour, 
We wish Mr. Phillips could tell us what ha 
become of the best of all the Decamps that Sir 
Richard Wallace had, viz, “The Patrol at 
Smyrna.” We remember it when his collec. 
tion was exhibited at Bethnal Green, but itis 
not at Hertford House. The second part of 
Mr, Austin Dobson's article on Kate Green. 
away is accompanied by a profusion of little 
sketches that are exquisite, as Miss Greenaway 
always was when she kept within the province 
of art for which she had a special faculty: 
when she went beyond that and attempted 
pictures she failed. Mr. Charles Quentin con 
tributes an article on Rodin’s latest works, of 
which “Les Nuages” is a really fine Concep- 
tion; the article is written in the vein of 
adulation for this unequal and erratic sculptor 
which is now the fashion, The Easter Ar 
Annual connected with the Art Founal is 
devoted to the life and works of Rossetti. The 
illustrations are numerous, and present some 
designs that are little known. It wasa right 
choice to give a whole plate to the little 
triptych of “ Paolo and Francesca,” for all that 
is strongest and most individual in Rossetti’s 
art is symbolised in this work. The article is 
written by a lady relative of the painter, and 
therefore one cannot very well expect to find 
an impartial critical estimate in it. Rossetti 
was well worth a special publication of the drt 
Fournal, but his paintings will not ultimately 
take the place that his triends and admirers 
expect. 

The Magazine of Art devotes an article to 
the art and the works of Mr. Somerscales, a 
sea-painter who not only paints the sea with 
great force and power, but who understands 
sailing-ships as no other English painter 
understands them. We are not surprised to 
learn from the article that he has been many 


years constantly at sea, not however 
either as sailor or artist, but as a 
schoolmaster in the Royal Navy. Paint- 


ing as his main work came as an alter- 
thought, and certainly he has made fine use of 
it. A long article on the work of Nes 
Fortescue-Brickdale is illustrated by a variety 
of reproductions from her studies, including 
figures, animals, and farm buildings, all equally 
well treated. Under “ Notes” is given a small 
illustration of a part of the London County 
Council Engineer’s desigu for Vauxhall Bridge, 
and under it a similar portion of Mr. H. H. 
Statham’s suggested design ; the two reduced 
to the same scale. We recommend this com- 
parative illustration to the notice of those who 
are interested about the treatment of Vauxhall 
Bridge ; we think it will be admitted that the 
two form a rather effective object-lesson. 
The Artist seems to have started a new 
format, though not a new series. It presents 
a new cover, not quite as good a piece ol 
design as an art paper should show, and 
special designs on a dark brown paper as 
headings to the principal divisions of the 
number—either decorative designs or special 
coloured illustrations. These are mostly very 
good. It has also added a department 
of musical criticism to its contents. A paper 
on Holbein by Mr. Bensusan, very well 
illustrated, forms the first article; followed 
by one on the work of Mr. Moffat Lindner, 
who, though mostly known in exhibitions as 4 
landscape painter, interests us by a number of 
very good though slight architectural sketches 
introduced as illustrations to this article. “A 
River-side House,” designed by Mr. H. Seton 
Morris, is the subject of an article and illustra- 
tions; though a nice little house in the 
“civilised hut” style, it was hardly worth 
making the subject of an article. We notice 
that in some of the art papers there seeins 
to be no interest in architecture except in the 
form of a civilised hut—as if this kind of thing 
specially represented the artistic side of archi- 
tecture ; which is surely not to be admitted. l 
The architectural illustrations in the Buin 
Architekturwcit are more interesting and i 
the English eye) less eccentric than usua 
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3 Two or three competition designs for the recon- 

; struction of the Exhibition buildings at Berlin 
show some striking architectura! conceptions. 
The new Rathhaus for Schmargendorf, 
by Herr Otto Kerwein, is an effective 
feudal-looking building; and the apartment- 
house in the Matthäikirchstrasse, by Herr A. 
Messel, shows a sober and dignified treatment 
rather belonging to the old than to the new 
German school of architecture. The latter is 
represented by MM. Meier and Werle’s “ Villa 
Swoboda ” at Steglitz, with a clever plan and an 
architectural treatment that is at all events not 
commonplace. Herr Lederer’s public fountain 
for Breslau is a fine conception ; though rather 
coarse in detail, it represents some of the best 
qualities of German sculpturesque design. 

The Monthly Review publishes the first part 
of an essay by Mr. T. A. Cook, under the 
bewildering title “ The Sheli of Leonardo,” the 

object of which apparently is to prove, or 
ts rather to show it probable, that Leonardo da 
i Vinci was the architect of the celebrated spiral 

staircase at Blois, and that he took the idea 

from the construction of a spiral shell. The 

present article is entirely occupied with the 

rather unnecessary process of showing that 

there are many spiral torms in nature, which 

no one ever questioned. All this seems a 

revival of the old fallacy of architecture 

derived from natural forms, which no one who 

has studied the development of architectural 
structure can ever believe in, except merely in 

regard to a certain amount of decorative 

detail. Structural forms in architecture 
fe are developed by structural problems in- 
volved in the very act of building. It does 

$. not seem to have occurred to the writer of the 
a article that if a staircase is enclosed ina circular 

; turret—a favourite form from its concentration 
in regard to spacing—the lines of the ascending 
steps necessarily form a spiral ; every common 
circular turret staircase is a spiral ; that at Blois 
i is only one more boldly constructed and more 
= artistically treated than most others. The 
Fs article is, in fact, one of those faddist articles 
ge about architecture with which English literary 

editors—than whom no class of educated per- 
hay sons are more ignorant of and indifferent about 
He art—are so liable to be taken in. 
po The illustrations in the last issue of the 
Architektonische Rundschau present nothing of 
special interest ; the front of a house in the 
Lützowplatz at Berlin, by MM. Kristeller and 
Sonnenthal, shows that there are still architects 
in Berlin who can appreciate a broad and 
is severe Classic treatment of a house front, and 
of its class this a very good design, owing 
Oy much of its effect to the contrast between plain 
rusticated treatment of the lower two stories 
and the graceful applied order above. English 
architecture, as usual is entirely ignored in the 
so-called “ Rundschau.” 

In Macmillan Mr. Lewis F. Day writes a 
Bo paper on “Art and Life,’ an exceedingly 
i sensible and well-balanced consideration of the 
: relation of the artist and the artist life to 
uan society at large. While holding that an artist 
ez to do his best, must keep his life to a great 
extent free from the bondage of many social 
LT- conventions, Mr. Day is broad-minded enough 
oe to realise that there is such a thing as over- 
eee acted and insincere Bohemianism, and that 
the artist who assumes an attitude at war with 
fee society and life as it is lived, is apt to lose more 
pada: than he is aware of. Coming from an artist, 
ie the paper is a very good and well thought-out 
px criticism of the relation of the artist to society. 
te The Nineteenth Century contains an article 


ne by Dr. Edridge-Green on “ Colour-blindness.”’ 
wet According to him there are two classes of 
By colour-blind persons—those whose sight loses 
Ta light as well as colour, and those whose light 
(a perception is normal but whose colour-sense is 
i 2 deficient. The article deals only with the 
wt latter class. The writer had a very excep- 
fae tional opportunity of studying the subject with 
Ye the assistance of a patient who was colour-blind 
ye with one eye, but not with the other. This en- 
ae abled him to compare the appearance of colours 
oy as seen by the colour-blind eye with the actual 
atts (or usually perceived) colour. The difficulty in 
mAT getting at the appearances of colours to colour- 
TE blind people is that they do not know how to 
os define the shades or tones they see with refer- 
Ta ence to actual colour which they have never 
FE seen. The most interesting point in the 
ae article is the conclusion which the author 
ee has drawn from his studies of the sub- 
bene” ject, viz., that the perception of colour is 
wee an acquisition of civilised man; at all 


events that it has very much developed ever 
since the days of Homer, taking account of 


cleanliness. 
private premises—with these secured, the first great 
transformation 
When nuisance-breeding rubbish-heaps are cleared 
away, and vacant lots covered with all sorts of 
litter are cleaned up, everybody notes the improve- 
ment and is interested in seeing it maintained. 
Orderliness, of course, goes hand in hand with 
cleanliness. 

good order. 
aspect of neatness that commands popular respect. 
It pleases the public eye. 
will desist from throwing rubbish into a well-kept 
place, and from scattering torn up paper or other 
litter in a clean street. 
cultivated in favour of public cleanliness and order. 
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the small number of colours mentioned by 
him (or it). The practical side of the article is 
that Dr. Eldridge-Green finds that only a 
minority of persons can see all the colours of 
the spectrum ; those who are “ pentachromic ” 
or “tetrachromic’’ (who can see five or four 
He mentions 
that in the ordinary tests employed by railway 
companies and the mercantile marine those 
who are trichromic are allowed to pass ; but, 
he says, “ This is not right, as those who are 
trichromic are always in difficulty over yellow, 
though they distinguish red from green easily 
enough.” 
serious matter, considering that engine-drivers 
have to govern their movements by the differ- 
ence between red and what, though called 
“white” lights, are practically yellow. 


colours) he classes as normal. 


This is, or might become, a very 


In the National Review Mr. W. Robinson, 


under the title “The Garden Beautiful,” criti- 
cises Mr. Inigo Thomas’s book on formal 
gardens, from the usual landscape-gardener’s 
point of view, and says the usual things on the 
subject which landscape gardeners always say 
—‘ Is not this our craft in danger to be set at 
nought ?” 


In the Century an article on “ The Beautify- 


ing of Village and Town,” by Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter, is chiefly interesting to English readers 
as giving evidence of a new movement in this 
respect in the United States. 
to imply that there is much to be done in this 
direction in America, and that there is an 
awakening of public opinion on the subject. 
He gives a sketch of “a commonplace village 
street ” and of “a well-ordered village street ” ; 
they are effective contrasts, and we presume 
the latter sketch, with its wide margins to the 
roads and its trees down the roadside, repre- 
sents an ideal to be aimed at. 
country towns and villages in England this 
kind of “well-ordered village street” can be 
found as a natural growth; it has made 
itself, without any theories or ideals at all. 
In our large cities it is otherwise ; we have 
much to do to beautify them; they also 
were probably beautiful in an earlier stage of 
their existence; the march of civilisation and 
of “street improvements,” 
purely commercial lines, has spoiled them. 
And one of the worst things about our large 
towns is the manner in which dirt or litter are 
left about in the streets, with no systematic 
effort at cleansing them. 
don is as bad as any—perhaps worse than most. 
The following remarks 
writer are worth studying by our County 
Councils :— 


The writer seems 


But in many 


carried out on 


In this respect Lon- 


by the American 


“First in order in activities of this kind comes 
Clean streets and public places, clean 


in the community takes place. 


The latter cannot be secured without 
And with good order there is an 


Nearly everybody 


Public sentiment is easily 


. Good streets and sidewalks, clean and 


smooth, are among the best tokens of advanced 
civilisation. 
ness means the economy of energy — human, 
animal and mechanical—which is equivalent to 
economy of money. Every little unevenness of 
surface presents a corresponding push against 
energy expended, amounting to enormous aggre- 
gates of wasted force in the course of aday. For 


Cleanliness means health, and smooth- 


instance, there is probably less fatigue from walk- 
ing three miles over a smooth sidewalk, sav of arti- 
ficial stone, than from one mile over an uneven 
walk of stone or brick. The final aim is the achieve- 
mentof beauty. To this cleanliness and order lead. 
Without them there can be no real civic beauty, 
They stand at the base of it, and give the good sur- 
faces and true lines from which beauty is developed.” 


It is interesting also to learn that half a 
century ago a special move in the direction of 
beautifying was made by a small town in 
Massachusetts, Stockbridge by name, at the 
instance of a lady—Miss Hopkins, afterwards 
Mrs. Goodrich—who organised a society for 
promoting the beautifying of the town. The 
example of Stockbridge was followed in other 
villages in the State; and moreover, it was 
found that it was a paying policy— every 
dollar expended for beauty brought thousands 
back ” : surely a lesson worth recording and 


remembering. The frontispiece tothe number 
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is a fine translation of a portrait by Velasquez 
into wood-engraving, by Mr. Timothy Cole, 
whose engravings from the old masters we 
have so often noticed. 

From a short article in Scr7jner under the 
heading “ The Point of View ” we learn that in 
America, as to some extent in this country, the 
question of the evil of preventible noises in cities 
is in course of being considered and taken up 
seriously. Under the heading “ The Field of 
Art ” are “ Some Notes on Pattern-Making—by 
a Bookbinder,” which are sound and true in 
Spirit, but contain nothing that has not been 
said before. We quite agree with the writer 
in deprecating the rather increasing tendency 
to decorate bookbindings with realistic foliage 
or other representations, in place of conven- 
tionalised ornament designed for the space 
which it is to fill. 

Harfer contains an article by Dr. Morris 
Jastrow on the recent work of the German 
explorers on the supposed site of Babylon. 
The article is entitled " The Palace and Temple 
of Nebuchadnezzar,” and gives plans of the 
site and excavations, together with a fine 
chromolithograph of one of the figures of 
lions in bas-relief in coloured tiles which has 
been restored from the fragments found and 
put together. The lion figures apparently 
formed two rows of coloured sculpture on each 
side of a processional road, with a rosette 
frieze above them. Mr. Bertelle M. Lyttle 
contributes an article on “Recreations in 
Cartography,” a study of the beginning of 
map-making, with reproductions of some very 


curious maps of early date—early, that is, in 
the history of map-making. The knowledge of 
the true outlines of land on the globe is, com- 
paratively speaking, of very recent date. An 
Anglo-Saxon map of the world, of the tenth 
century, is an odd compound of a little basis of 
fact anda great deal of imagination. The rela- 
tive positions of Great Britain and Ireland, for 
instance, are given with approximate correct- 
ness, but England and Scotland are joined ata 
right angle, the latter extending round the 
south of Ireland. There isa crude represen- 
tation of the position of France and Spain, and 
of the Mediterranean and its archipelago, 
which come nearer the truth than one might 
have expected for that date. 


The Pall Mall Magazine contains an article 


on the now constantly recurring subject of the 
Panama Canal, of which the most valuable 
item is a section of the route, shaded to repre- 
sent what has been cut by De Lesseps’ Com- 
pany, what by the present Panama Company, 
and what remains to be done. 
Mr. J. Geo. Leigh, is a historic, not an 
engineering one. 
tributes an account of “ A Holiday Tour in the 
Himalayas,” with some fine illustrations from 
photographs. 


The article, by 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield con- 


In the Enginecring Magazine we again come 


across the Isthmian Canal scheme, treated by 
the same writer as in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
Mr. J. G. Leigh, with the same conclusions and 
some of the same illustrations. 
thoughtful article by Mr, Percy Longmuir, on 
“The Possibilities of a New Trades Unionism,” 
has for its main object to suggest that trades- 
unions should go beyond the mere question of 
fighting for least work and highest wages 
(that is our summary of the situation, not the 
writer’s), and make it part of the business to 
assist the general education of the workman, 
ee his interest in his work. Mr. Longmuir 
adds :— 


A wise and 


“Should any units of this mass show by special 


talent, aptitude, or inclination, a fitness to enter the 
lower branches of skilled industry and so work 
upwards, then give them every chance to do so, and 
not, as is now the case, close every avenue of 
approach save one and crush every spark of ambi- 
tion in men who may unfortunately have had no 
early chances.” 


In Feilden’s Magazine the subject of the 


Isthmian Canal again appears, and again by 
the same author, Mr. Leigh. We wonder how 
the editors of the three magazines to which he 


has contributed practically the same article 


appreciate this system of duplicate, or in this 


case triplicate, contribution. 

In the Essex Review appears Part IV. of Mr. 
Glenny’s historical essay on “The Dykes of 
the Thames.” We hope this will ultimately 
appear as a separate book; the subject of 
much interest, and is very well treated by the 
author. 

In the Antiquary Mr. T. Sheppard's “ Notes 
on the Antiquities of Brough, East Yorkshire,” 
are Continued. Mr. Sheppard supports the 
view that Brough is the site of Ptolemy’s 
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“ Petuaria’”’; for his reasons we must refer the | disfigured by machine stamped “ ornament ;' | actually invented the “new style,” which hs 
reader to the article. Mr. J. Russell Larkby | and it is no exaggeration to say that in thou- {been vainly demanded of architects for mam 
gives two sketches from Catherington Church, | sands of houses there is nothing worth its | generations. Andhow didhedoit? Emphy, 
Hants ; one of a wall-painting of “ St. Michael | making, from cellar to garret. cally not by learning an old style and compe 
Weighing Souls,” the other of a much| The reason for all this is not far to seek. |ing in that acquired language, but by going t 
weathered Norman Calvary which has been | Modern conditions of labour have made ajthe root of the matter and learning how t 
set up against an angle of the church ; a most | national art impossible. This is not, perhaps, | make things with his own hands. He recog. 
unsuitable position as we quite agree ; it should | the place to speak at any length on the organi- | nised the very simple truth that everythin; 
have been set up as a separate object standing | sation of labour, or the master and man system [grows and expands from its roofs, ls» 
free, as it no doubt originally did. The first of | of to-day—it is difficult to avoid it altogether, | unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that archi. 
“ Notes of the Month” records a very interest- | as the decay of the builder’s art is really the | tecture must follow this universal law ? 

ing discovery of vestiges of lake dwellings in a | outcome of this system. We may, however, I] I have put before you two views, First, th: 
field at Colemere, near Ellesmere, Shropshire, | think, take it for granted that a natural archi- | development from style learning ; and second), 
on a site which is still very marshy. tecture growing out of the actual work of a|the development from actual building, Th: 

The recent interest in aérial navigation is | community is dead ; but we are always told | first has been tried with varying success, br 
marked by the appearance of a new quarterly | that out ot death comes life, and architecture | without so far any very definite results; ani 
magazine devoted to the subject, under the |in dying has brought forth the architect, and | although much interesting work has been don 
title Flying, of which the second issue has} made iim the heir to some at least of herjon these lines by men of really great talent 
been sent to us. It contains full information| secrets. We may pine for the days when | and endowments, I think you will agree wit 
in regard to the most noteworthy recent experi- | architecture was a living art, but it is no good | me that we are as far off as ever from anything 
ments, that of M. Santos-Dumont and other | to wring our hands and sigh our lives away. | like a national expression in architecture. The 
aéronauts, with numerous illustrations. It is better for us as architects to define clearly | second view is sound in theory, but unforo. 

The most interesting feature in Anowledge is}in our minds how we are going to use our | nately the machinery is wanting to put it in 
a fine illustration of the telescopic appearance | small inheritance. It is anyhow easier to do|practice. For us architects to throw away ow 
of the planet Mars, to which so much attention | this than to remake the world ! T squares and take to the chisel and the 
has been drawn lately; it accompanies an| We may, for the sake of argument, divide | trowel would be useless. What little influence 
article by Mr. Antoniadi on “ Recent Observa- | modern architects into two classes. Those who | and what little power we may have to mould 
tions of Mars,” with a number of other illus- {look for a development of an intellectual archi- | modern architecture would be lost, and th 
trations of the face of the planet as observed at | tecture—an art based on style learning—and [ gain would be nil; we should simply be: 
different times. Mr. W. Maunder continues | those who argue that as all /ivi»ng architecture | handful of third-rate bricklayers and masor. 
his essay on astronomy without a telescope, | has grown out of actual building, the nearer f witha very poor chance of a “ job” even wit 
treating this month of “The March of the {they can approach similar conditions the better | a speculating builder. The words of William 
Planets.” is the chance for a natural and legitimate | Morris indicate a middle course. 

The Genllemaws Magazine includes an]expansion of the art. I have called the modern architect the her 
article on “ Bells,” literary rather than scienti-{ The “Intellectuals” present a strong case. ] to some of architecture's secrets, I mean by 
fic, but not uninteresting. They may state it somewhat as follows :—| this, that so far as that is possible, he is the 

Architecture has grown through generations | representative of the old builders; that bom 

T with the growth of the people, and has now jin him is the instinct to build, and that be 

: crystallised into a definite and expressive }| should develop this instinct, and turn his mind 

HOUSE BUILDING.* language. This language can be learned, and | to architecture as the art of beautiful building. 

VIOLLET-LE-Duc, in “1’Habitation Humaine,” | atcnitectural compositions can be produced of |} These definitions leave me with an uncon- 
traces the art of house building from its earliest | More or less beauty according to the scholar- | fortable feeling that I have been at great pains 
beginnings. He draws a picture of the pri- ship and skill of the architect. This seems a fto explain the difference between Tweedledum 
meval inhabitants of the earth crouching for] Very reasonable theory, and certainly fits in 
with the conditions of modern times ; but has 


and Tweediedee, and that, after all, the result 
will be much the same whether we study and 
friendly trees, and shows the first stirrings of | it borne good fruit in practice? It has now | practice architecture as style composition or 
the building instinct. He very truly empha- | held the feld for many years, and are we, do|as building. That is possibly true up toa 
sises the fact that the practical requirements | YOU think, any nearer to the promised land ?|certain point. The visible difference may not 
of warmth and shelter first awakened this} Don’t we find that, so far from this language of | be great, but nevertheless I believe that if we 
instinct. architecture being learnable, it is a very Babel |accept this view, and try to develop archi- 
But man is not the creature of a single idea] Of Confusion, a language which changes its | tecture on the lines I have indicated, we are 
—joined with this purely practical art of|form and grammar every decade almost ?jon firm ground; and that if we take our 
shelter making is a mysterious and un-| Greek, Roman; Gothic of all periods, one | materials, see where they lead us, and what 
definable desire to make things beautiful. after the other, and at the present day a jumble | we can do with them, and let them help us 
Leaving behind these misty ages, and passing | Of everything ! to make our house-building rational and 
on to the times of which we have recorded] The case for the other side is not so easy to | beautiful, there is here at any rate the germ 
history, we still find this dual sense at work ;| State. Let me put it as clearly as I can.jof growth, and we shall make something 
men, putting up buildings exactly to their Granted that architecture has grown out of {more of our art than by pursuing the language 
requirements, and full of an inimitable beauty ;|the actual processes of building carried on |of style method. Anyhow, I am Ss 
buildings which now, after the lapse of | under natural conditions, that the styles, as we {advocate that view. I feel that we should do 
centuries, awaken in us the most profound | call them, represent the high water mark of jall that we can to master the rane 
admiration. We find this beauty and fitness, the builder's art at each period, and that just as | building and know the possibilities and ; : 
not only in the large and monumental buildings, | these Conditions changed, and skilled labour | proper uses and limitations of materials, an 7 
but in humble structures, and household | Was forced into unnatural grooves, architecture | we use these wisely and properly, with such qui 
furniture and utensils. The art of house declined : therefore it is but reasonable to infer good taste as we possess, and plan our oi 
building developed slowly, but it was always a that it can only live again on the same terms. sensibly—not shirking any one of the paaa 
natural development, exactly supplying the Let me quote here Part of a lecture delivered building problems that confront us, l 
wants of the people. In the time when life by Wiliam Morris to the students of the | making of them opportunities for the a 
and property were insecure, people housed Birmingham School of Art in 1894. Referring | of our skill, and what we have of the insine 
themselves in such a way as to be safe from to the beautiful English villages, now fast being 
attack. Then when a less rude age succeeded, | destroyed, he says :— 


for beauty—we shall, I believe, achieve the 
best results which are possible for us atthe 
and a more reposeful life became possible, the | “Keep your village houses weather-tight, trim, present day. ‘ P 
austerities of the castle disappeared. Home jand useful, and, where you must, build others Let us now analyse one or aha re 
life and all that it implies was expressed, but | beside them; but why, when you build these, |and see how much we can get ae of the 
always, men built their houses just as they] Should you make them specimens of the worst{and how far the builders recognition i en 
t d them, in a natural, straight-forward buildings in the worst suburbs of a modern town ? | exigencies of climate and material have $ 
eee. >| Even in the passing day, if you build them solidly {| them their special shape and character. A 
ENAN : and unpretentlously—uaing good materials datüral Yorkshire hoac su ni itself as the frst 
rhe n3 a eZines pe ee A to their FU side—and if you do not stint the | subject for our aan We find it built 
great a ery it has] tenant of due elbow-room and garden, it is little ae to hand. 
become of the art of house building? English | likely that you will have done Tiy offence to the ea aha being oe ial ET hep 
people are accustomed to boast that the love | beauty of the countryside or of older houses in it. x es a eee h P Oa afc’. 
of home is peculiarly English. Nowa- | Indeed, 1 have a hope that it will be from such ne as to be handle ik a tans 
days it is, indeed, difficult to sympathise | necessary, unpretentious buildings that the new (I have seen, by the by, many: hopped int 
with this sentiment, for anything more unlov-| and genuine architecture will spring, rather than |10 Yorkshire where the stone Is e i 
able than the average English house it is im- com oot ae ements in conscious style more or | little courses and made to look like 
: ; i . ess ambitious.” 
possible to imagine. I would rather not believe 
that people really take a pleasure and delight 


A rigorous winter demands a stout wall 
And further :— 
in anything so unworthy, but I fear the 


the builders provide it. Slabs of m 
“Now this matter of the proper understanding Seat ty E A so we 
evidence is too strong to be at all in doubt j of architecture is at the present moment of such end ns es ae i ae a simple unbroken span 
about it. In spite of education, in spite of | overwhelming importance in the consideration of | UNC tna H tidi ant pitch not 1% 
verything that should make for it, a natural the future of the arts that I must say a few more | COVETS the whole building ; Fali eaves ol? 
e M taste is not to-day a national possession. words about it, even though it be in parenthesis. I | Steep or the heavy slabs would fall; | woul 
hea thy tas se ‘cab a which “makes us to | mean in plain terms that the manner in which our | slightly projecting (a great projection there 
Some evil spiri ‘ads ro tin all-things<” our buildings, and especially our houses, are built is | overtax the unsupported rafter feet), and we 
have a wrong ju Pie i h aa ee | really the foundation of the whole question of art ; | we have the typical house, so far at least as 
Se unie aid Cae ine ne and that, if we cannot build fit and beautiful (not 
1eve, mo 
acl day than ever before. Things of 


shelter beneath the overhanging branches of 


are need analyse it to show my meaning. a 
necessarily highly decorated) houses, we cannot | bricks and tiles were the available materia 
have art at all in our days.” 


their use similarly influenced the shape 2 


p : à 

. heir uses have been ; at i ged f d 
simple form suitable to their use These are weighty words, both inspiring and | character of the houses. Hips and Ye 
discarded for formless abominations, further depressing. If any man may speak E sith present no difficulties ; and gables and inte 


larities of plan were treely used. Clay, 
wood, lath and plaster, all are pressed K 
service in default of other material and a 


autbority, surely Morris may. In the making 
of all sorts of fabrics and wall papers, “ Archi- 


* A paper read before the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tecture in little,” as he may have called it, he 


tectural Society on Thursday, March 13, by Mr. Ernest 
Newton. 
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the shape proper to their uses. When thatch 

of reeds or straw formed the roofs, the old 

builder unerringly grasped its capabilities and 
with admirable ingenuity covered his building. 

We could go on indefinitely, but I have I hope 

said enough to indicate the lines on which we 

might go in making houses ourselves. 

Having then decided in our own minds that 
we will approach house building on these 
lines, how shall we set about it? First, 

I would say, let our houses be English, 

and let them, moreover, be local. As the 

chacacteristics of all houses, in all times, have 
largely been determined by climate, by the 
usable local materials, and the practical re- 
quirements of those who were to live in them, 
let ours be determined by the same factors. 
Here, at the outset, I admit we are met witha 
difficulty. Few people now have any require- 
ments at all except cupboards, which seem to 
be the ‘one clearly-defined desire of the 

English housewife. The man may want a 
“den,” and out of the den and the cupboards 
the architect has to make his house. Fortu- 
nately, there are certain “constants ” in house 
building, all commonplace and ordinary, but of 
sufficient importance to shape our home. We 
must in England have solidity, sunlight, and a 
roof that will throw off snow and rain. Here 
are the ingredients for a good house. Now, let 
us plan it in a simple, straightforward manner. 
Do not let us annex the features of old houses 
wholesale (features which perhaps grew out of 
a building problem proper to that house only), 
but let us make our own “features” out of our 
own requirements and difficulties, always re- 
membering that there is an art of “ leaving 
out” as well as of putting in. We ought not, 
either, purposely to make our houses look like 
old ones. 

I do not want to be misunderstood here and 
to appear to advocate starting from nothing— 
we have seen in what, I believe, is called the 
“newart” where this may lead us! Weare 
heirs to certain possessions, and until and 
unless circumstances should require the inven- 
tion of new forms we shall rightly and properly 
use old ones; in fact we must whether we 
want to or not, but let us know what we are 
using and why we are using it, and rigorously 
exclude anything that we do not want, or do 
not understand, 

Just a word on sculpture and painting. Our 
houses ought to be further adorned by painting 
and carvings, but, unfortunately, painters and 
sculptors devote themselves almost exclusively 
to easel pictures and portrait busts. They are 
also very exalted people, and would not, I 
fear, consent to add to the beauty of our ideal 
house, unless it were one of some magnitude 
with a reward in proportion. We are better 
without any, than with cheap makeshifts which 
do not adorn, but merely irritate. 

You will think that this building architecture, 
based on the constructive and proper use of 
materials, does not foreshadow any very great 
or brilliant achievement—well, perhaps these 
are not the days of great and brilliant expres- 
sion in architecture ; but I believe that if we 
tackle the problem on the lines I have sketched, 
we may not, perhaps, build houses worth a 
pilgrimage to see, but we shall, at any rate, 
build them so that they will fit in with their 
surroundings modestly and quietly, instead of 
proclaiming to all who pass by that although 
they may bristle with “correctness,” and 
vibrate with “ hall-marked” detail, they mean 
nothing, express nothing, and are merely good 
building material misapplied. 

I have noticed in all papers which deal in 
any way with modern architecture that it is 
considered right to devote a part to what are 
Called “practical points.” I now therefore 
follow traditional precedent. Of what I have 
called the building “constants,” the roof is 
on the whole the most important. It is not 
difficult to plan a house that is solid, con- 
venient, and well lighted, but which cannot 
be covered without flats and snippets of 
roof. It is, therefore, not a good plan. 
The proper covering-in of buildings has 
exercised the minds of builders from the 
earliest times, and the skill with which this has 
been accomplished has been the measure of 
their achievements. Then, as to windows, 
while we must have enough sunlight we must 
not have too much. Time and use have sanc- 
tioned windows of almost any proportion— 
height greater than width, or width greater 
than height ; but in the subdivisions we find 
each separate light higher than it is wide. 
There are many practical reasons for this. 
Lintels require support at frequent intervals ; 


transome is quite a modern invention. 


this. 


will be right and will look right. 
type of window will very much determine the 
character of the house. 

Let us suppose that we are going to build 
our house in a very sunny position, and would 
like to be able to temper the sunshine with 


open the windows when the shutters are closed 


the room, or sashes. 
the rainy aspect, and as it is difficult to keep 
such casements weather-tight, we decide to 
use sashes, and we shall find that our choice 
of window will determine, to some extent, the 
proportion and character of our house inside 
and out. 

Then the projections of parts. 
them be too small or they will look glued on. 
One sees sometimes a gable on a house front 


about a foot. Rather than do this, if you must 
have the gable, have it without the projection. 
I would say, also, avoid unnecessary buttresses 
at the angles of the building. These have 
crept into our house building lately ; they are 
not wanted, and, instead of adding to the 
apparent strength of the house, they look like 
struts put up in haste to prevent it from 
tumbling down. 

We must by no means neglect the colour 
and texture of our materials ; if we use stone, 
let it be good weathering material, bedded 
according to its depths in the quarry. The 
walling plays a very important part, and must 
be considered practically and built naturally. 
If we use bricks and tiles, let us take care that 
they are pleasant in colour and surface. The 
manufacturer’s ideal brick, like cast iron in 
texture, and of an anemic and unpleasant 
colour, and a vitrified and volcanic looking 
tile, are practically impossible. I doubt if an 
archangel could successfully wrestle with 
them, but if they are the only bricks and tiles 
we can get without importing, we must do the 
best we can with them. It would be quite 
allowable to whitewash the bricks. Thin blue 
slates are even more difficult to deal with. 
They are, at any rate, only possible architec- 
turally in their own district, and it is a waste 
of good effort to import them. Half timber 
work should only be used where it is the sole 
possible method of building in a locality ; and 
then genuinely accepting all its difficulties and 
drawbacks ; used as a sham piece of make- 
believe picturesqueness it is quite indefensible. 

Our rooms may be any height, but it they 
are long and narrow, they should not be too 
high : arbitrarily to lay down a rule that all 
rooms must be high, or all low, is, of course, 
absurd. 

Professor Kerr, in his “ English Gentleman's 


look upon. 


said is all very commonplace and tame, that I 


proportion, and light and shade. 


architecture—and there I must leave it. 


stage. 


casements or sashes are more easily hung and 
worked when their height is more than their 
width. Other reasons may occur to you, but I 
think we may take the main facts as settled, 
and not trouble to work out the whole thing 
“froza the egg” again. The high-shouldered 
; In old 
windows it was very little above the middle 
line, and so strengthened and tied the mullions 
just where the strength and tie were wanted. 
The position of the windows is naturally most 
important, but no rule can be Jaid down for 
Speaking generally, we may say that if 
the house is well planned, and the windows 
put in the best positions in each room, they 
Again, the 


shutters fixed outside—obviously, if we want to 


we must have either casements opening into 
The sunny aspect is also 


Do not let 


that has been contrived by a projection of 


House,” gives some excellent hints on the 
placing of doors, windows, and fireplaces— 
small details not to be despised. The perfect 
house is tu be perfect all through, and is to be 
comfortable to live in, as well as comely to 


I am afraid you will think that what I have 


have really said but little about the art of house 
building, and nothing at all about grouping, 
I must con- 
fess that I find the latter too elusive for analysis, 
and I have tried to evade the difficulty by pic- 
turing man as possessed of two building in- 
stincts, the practical and the æsthetic ; and 
these, working as one, leading him to produce 
As to 
the rest of my short paper, I can only say that 
I have done my best to grapple with a subject of 
some difficulty. Architecture is in a transition 
The style theory somewhat discredited, 
the natural channel of development through 
actual building denied to us, we have to tind 
some rational method of architectural expres- 
sion, and this I have tried to indicate; what 
the future holds I would not venture to pre- 
dict, but for the present I would say, let us 


build honestly, soundly, and scnsibly, with a 
definite intention to make our houses as beau- 
tiful and expressive, in every sen e of the word, 
as we can, and we shall have dne all that we 
are now able to do, and may with a quiet con- 
science leave the future in other hands. 


I 


MODERN TREATMENT OF STREET 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


A WHOLE-HEARTED acceptance of the doctrine 
of a frank modernism of design and construc- 
tion in business premises by architects, is 
sufficient requirement to make of them for the 
establishment and growth in our midst of a 
healthy street architecture, which, expressing 
the movement of the age in its requirements, 
will reflect the intellectual attitude of trained 
and artistic minds -applied to a commercial 
problem in building. The profitless and stupid 
antipathy that is supposed, and partially exists, 
between commercial and artistic character, 
should thus, at all events in architecture, cease 
to be confessed, and having. reformed the 
attitude of art to business life we can the more 
sincerely and successfully hope for and attempt 
the resuscitation, for it once existed in pure 
and noble beauty, of living art in the com- 
mercial world. 

The employment of modern materials, and 

the joyful acceptance of current requirements 
as a means of expressing a progressive archi- 
tecture, will, however, bring the architect into 
conflict with other ideals than those merely of 
an archzological correctness or antique style. 
Serious prob:ems in design, nearly all as yet 
practically unsolved, await him when the first 
and upper floors have to be designed over and 
upon a lofty ground floor shop, the front part 
of which occupies all the clear space between 
the ends of the bounding party walls on each 
side. 
It may be taken as a canon of architecture 
that buildings must not only be of a construc- 
tion that is secure in itself, but must be obviously 
so, and that a building, however scientifically 
safe, will not be architecturally satisfactory to 
the eye and mind unless it also appears to be 
safe. Doubtless time is a great convincer in 
matters of artistic criticism, and if a sufficient 
number of examples of a novel method of con- 
struction were put before the world to manifest 
to it that what is apparently unsafe, perhaps 
hung upon nothing, is after all perfectly secure, 
and scientific as well, after a time this canon of 
architectural criticisn1 would be satished in 
spite of itself by the relation of experience to 
judgment, and the disappearance of that dis- 
trust of novelty which is a gift of Providence 
to save men from calamitous experiment. 

We should have become accustomed, per- 
haps, by this time to seeing great and massive 
erections of weighty stone and brickwork 
poised upon the slender brass pillarettes, lace- 
like arches, plate-glass fittings, and mahogany 
fascias of shop fronts ; but we are, I am sure, 
suffering artistic discomfort, and deriving no 
pleasure from their carved and ornamental 
blandishments, owing to the initial hiatus that 
the system of architectural design employed 
demands a basement and obvious foundation, 
and has none. With this difficulty the modern 
architect wrestles ineffectuallv ; the implements 
of his trade were all made for buildings with 
bases, and he knows not how with them to 
fashion a modern design without obvious 
support. The difficulty is everywhere self- 
confessed, and causes an infinity of interesting 
and sometimes amusing expedients. The 
projection of the shop front beyond the general 
face of the upper stories of the front, thrown 
out so to speak as a screen beyond it, is a 
device only very partially successful ; it has a 
certain sutliciency when the shutters are down, 
but modern progress is depriving the shop 
architect of this scrappy resource for archi- 
tectural effect at close times, and on Bank and 
half-holidays. The void is there, gaping all 
the week, with perhaps the flimsiest draperies 
depending from the ceiling within it, dispelling 
all illusion as to supporting a very mine of 
weight overhead. The emphasising of the end 
piers which mask the party wall ends, and 
the development of a cornice with the shop 
fascia to connect them and form a horizontal 
bridge, on which the upper part is carried, iS 
frequent. This should be a more satisfactory 
method, as it would disregard the shop front 

SPI p nat i a eee ed ent ee Mercere bec ee 


* Part of a paper read before the Applied Art Section of 
the Society of Arts, by Professor Pite, on Tuesday, the 
8th inst. 
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and its contents, and dissociate the composition 
of the upper stories from the lower ones. The 
failure, however, occurs in that the establish- 
ment by this treatment of a factor of archi- 
tectural oeoruon integral to the whole front 
has as yet failed to obtain recognition. The 
architect supposes that the business has been 
completed, and proceeds in designing the 
floors immediately over to dispose his propor- 
tions in the traditional way employing lintels 
and openings of ordinary narrowness, each of 
which is unconsciously engaged in defying the 
exaggerated yawn of the cavern below spanned 
by a member of their own architectural family 
under abnormal conditions. It may be more 
easy to point out than to demonstrate that the 
system of proportion compelled by the ground 
story should be recognised in the design of 
the upper ones, and though openings above 
are not required of the extent of that below, 
there is a logical symmetry of spacing which 
would take the first factor, and by progressive 
reduction or systematic subdivision apply the 
scale and diminish the proportions harmoniously 
with satisfactory results. 

We have referred to the usual treatment of 
the shop or ground-floor story by supporting 
pilasters and a carrying cornice with a rever- 
sion to ordinary proportions in the upper patt, 
but the treatment of the story over the shop 
front as a mezzanine or entresol, and as part of 
the shop front, must not be omitted. A few 
years ago it was more commonly used as an 
architectural device for getting over the diffi- 
culty of affording apparent support to the 
upper part than it has been of late years— 
the latter developments of shop design having 
a tendency to make two stories of shop fronts 
extending over an area of plate-glass unbroken 
by constructive lines, over nearly half the 
elevation of the building. The mezzanine 
proper was enclosed by an arch springing from 
the side pilasters at the level of the head of the 
shop front, and spanning the whole frontage, 
if one of ordinary narrowness, rising to the 
underside of the floor over the mezzanine ; 
thus an arch is gained of considerable size, and 
at first sight of some capacity, not only for 
carrying the upper stories, but of blending the 
smaller scale of that part gradually and har- 
moniously with the ground floor. 

For single house and shop front; this 
method has not proved very successful. It 
can be easily imagined, and indeed seen in 
many examples readily called to mind, that a 
large arch springing from narrow pilasters on 
the extreme limits of a frontage gives the 
impression that its thrust must be acting upon 
the neighbouring buildings—in the most 
likely cases also shops, and appearing to 
crush them. The initiated will, of course, 
understand that this will not actually happen, 
asthe arch is more apparent than real, the 
weight ef the upper building upon it being 
probably carried on a concealed horizontal 
girder behind the crown of the arch. The 
success of the arched mezzanine treatment 
therefore depends largely upon its neighbour- 
ing abutments, and unless these are controlled 
by the same designer or pre-exist in a satis- 
tory way, the experiment is very risky. 
Instances can be cited in very modern London 
of Jofty and powerfully-drawn arches of brick 
and stonework carrying with apparent 
scientific and architectural balance a series of 
upper stories, but conveying their weight by 
every optical demonstration of mechanical 
law against the plate-glass expansion of a 
neighbouring elevation of the picture-frame 
order. 

The entresol arch is also dependent for com- 
plete effect upon a sufficient reveal or exposed 
thickness on its under sides to convey the im- 
pression of the substance and strength requisite 
to ordinary walling materials. This becomes 
difficult, if not impossible, where the shop front 
is continued upwards into the mezzanine, but 
can be obtained by recessing the window of 
the mezzanine upon the shop fascia. 

The arched mezzanine treatment is most 
satisfactory, if not only so with any certainty, 
when several fronts can be treated alike, anda 
continuous effect, as of an arcade, obtained, 
the arches over each shop corresponding and 
providing the effect of mutual resistance to 
thrust which is required. In such cases there 
is no reason why the arched construction 
should not suffice for carrying the wall above, 
provided that the easement of support required 
from the neighbouring houses is secured by the 
mutual covenants which originate in a joint 
ownership of such rights. The north side of 
New Oxford-street, towards its western end, 


affords a successful and satisfactory example 
of. this treatment, the general proportions of 
the whole block and the reduced window re- 
quirements of the upper stories being har- 
monised with large openings of the ground 
and mezzanine stories by the architectural 
treatment of the arcade. Though this example 
may be open to other criticisms as to internal 
arrangement, it presents a standard to which, 
unfortunately, there has been no approach 
in any more recent example of an extended 
facade of shop fronts. The architect should be 
urged to continue to make use of the story 
over the ground floor as a mezzanine on 
account of its value in extending the carrying 
proportions of the shop front, and of combining 
them with the complementary stories of the 
building into a homogenous and expressive 
design. 

In general, architectural proportion is so 
much a matter of the relation of the solids to 
voids, that the designer of a shop-fronted 
house, limited as he is by earlier considera- 
tions, has very few principles left to guide him. 
The relationship of voids to solids cannot apply 
to this class of design, because the solids have 
to be eliminated as a condition precedent to 
suitability for shop display. The architecture 
becomes a collocation of window frames, and 
the solids of which these frames are apparently 
constructed are unreal, concessions to archi- 
tectural fancy, as in most cases the stone piers 
and window heads are but casings to metal 
girders and stanchions, large and small alike. 
Deprived of grouping, confined in perspective, 
tied to a topsy-turveydom of design, the archi- 
tect of a shop front has difficulties to contend 
with which one devoutly hopes that he is 
alive to. But it is to be feared, that the 
instructions of his commercial employer, that 
his new front must be exactly like a superior 
rival's, or must be like the Louvre in Paris, 
or, like a Scotch castle, have steeled his 
artistic soul, and he reflects that it is hope- 
less and profitless to struggle with a client 
who has no taste, and that after all he is 
not paid by him for any other purpose than 
to provide him with just what he knows he 
wants. 

We have not mentioned other artistic terrors, 
as figure or name tablets, signs, and electric 
startlers, in many cases necessary to com- 
mercial existence, though rendered so only by 
the force of a bad habit, which could be readily 
and painlessly cured by statutory enactment. 
It may be suggested to the commercial world 
that the “ best ” shops, and streets of shops in 
London, are those where this obnoxious habit 
of self-assertive emptiness is less apparent than 
elsewhere, and that reputation and success are 
assumed by the public to belong to that house 
of business that dispenses with—to put it 
mildly—inartistic advertisement. However, as 
part of that frank modernism which we have 
predicated for the commercial architect, the 
provision of significant spaces for inscriptions, 
and of such signs, as architecture can, by de- 
liberate forethought and pre-arrangement, make 
properly conspicuous and artistic at once, is a 
certain part of his problem, and a by no means 
unpleasant one. Inscriptions and signs add a 
literary value to buildings which grows in 
value with every year of their history, and we 
could foresee a pleasant development of par- 
ticular symbols and types in commercial archi- 
tecture expressive of and akin to purpose in the 
building of use alike to the tradesman and of 
interest to the public and artist. 
The architectural qualities which can be 
exhibited in street architecture are thus com- 
paratively limited. In the greater number 
of cases the front or facade only can be seen 
and is capable of considered design, though 
in corner buildings there is a return frontage 
available which admits of some grouping. The 
fronts of the many buildings forming a street 
are each comparatively narrow and lofty, and, 
unless the street is a wide one, the general 
effect of the design can only be appreciated 
from the limited standpoint of the pavement, 
either in sharp approaching perspective or in 
a directly opposite view from a point near to 
and under the building. These limitations very 
seriously affect the possibilities of successful 
results, it being borne in mind that the success 
of the architecture is that of the executed 
building ia situ, and not of the harmony of 
the proportions in true elevation or upon its 
picturesqueness in an ideal perspective view. 
The test of satisfactory result rather than of 
pleasing elevation must be applied rigorously 
to his work by the architect. This i: not an 
easy thing todo, as each pr-jec’’on and hori- 


zontal effect is accentuated, while vertical ling 
and proportions are all foreshortened from 
either of the possible perspectives of 

dels ae i : 
ew examples of suitable met ; 

with this difficulty. aads of dealing 
upon the skyline and similar lines subdividin 
the front above and below each sto i 


London architecture has bet 


The horizontal corni 


windows are the more usual methods. The 
have become simple to the designer solel 
from custom and from the facility with whic 
they are drawn with a T-square, but a fre 
consideration of the problem of designin 
narrow frontages to lofty buildings ina nanve 
street, would certainly suggest that horizontal 
lines, with no continuity beyond the limits of a 
small site are, possibly, not the only means 
with which to attempt suitable design. The 
varying contours of streets, sometimes broken 
curved, and crooked, sometimes in long straight 
lines, would direct some treatment which 
would not necessarily—as continuous hori. 
zontal lines must—throw each separate fronta t 
into violent contact with the proportions of its 
neighbour. 

There grew up in Gothic times, in th 
narrow, devious lanes of busy medizval towns, 
a method quite as universal as the use o 
horizontal cornices and lines, in the use g 
vertical ones, the grouping and arrangement 
being upwards, each window in a story being 
grouped over the one below it, the margin lines 
being made continuous, and carried up into 
a gable in which the centre one often reached 
to the top, creating stories in the roof as it 
went up. The principle seems more natural 
and proper, and one can easily imagine its 
growth among the craftsmen as an 
tradition of street building, and vindicating 
itself by its suitability and truth of expression 
to their artistic instinct. It may be remarked 
that, in other branches of building, all of the 
same period, such as in the external design d 
churches, detached houses, and castles, there is 
no such universal tendency of vertical expres 
sion, the use of ornamental and corbelled 
parapets, tending to complete many aspects of 
these buildings horizontally. But in street 
architecture the vertical grouping is very 
general, and instances of any other principle 
would be difficult to find and group, until the 
dawn of the Renaissance, which brought with 
it the cult of the enormous horizontal crows or 
cornice, 

Many examples remain in the low countries 
and in north and western Germany, as at 
Lübeck, Münster in Westphalia, and Nurem- 
berg, of the assiduous application of the verti- 
cal principle to narrow street fronts, executed 
in brick and stone, and collectively a more 
instructive exhibition of the innumerable pos- 
sible combinations of simple forms upon one 
method is obtained. Of similar wooden archi- 
tecture, where the horizontal principle of beam 
or lintel construction necessarily enters all the 
construction and design, England furnishes 
examples in cities, such as Chester, Shrews- 
bury, and Tewkesbury, while in Normandy 
there are many refined examples of beautiful 
half-timber fronts. The application of a 
delicate artistic originality emphasising and 
giving value to vertical expression can be 
observed in medizeval examples, and the 
employment of horizontal steps in the brick- 
work gables, so characteristic to us of Bruges, 
is echoed in stonework examples in Westphalia, 
while the Scotch corbie-stanes or crows’ leet 
all subserve the same vertical principle of 
design. The advent of the Renaissance m 
Northern Europe did not, as in the South, 
bring the pedantic use of huge shadow-casting 
cornices into its less sunny clime that was left 
for the pseudo Italian palaces which made the 
modern London of filty years ago so gloomy, 
but allowed a grèat freedom of treatment in 
line and ornament, gradually casting loose 
from the craftsmen’s methods of development 
from purpose, fitting and subduing all to pre- 
conceived notions of architectural eitect 
Swirling curves and disjointed architectural 
fixtures soon began to exercise themselves upon 
the polygon of wall surface provided by the 
front with its gable, and it was not until the 
need of a new restraint began to make itsell 
felt that the freedom of rococo treatment 
was reduced by a steady application of hort- 
zontal cornice lines over and under each story 
of the façade. , 

The happy independence which was obtained 
by each front, when the vertical method of 
design was practically universal, procured 1 
the aggregate of a street view a charms 
grouping and freedom which has a fascinating 
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of varying blocks has been achieved mainly by 
the sacrifice of what to-day would be altogether 
too valuable comfort in arrangement, and of 
market rental value in the “upper parts.” 
There is a manifest wrestling between internal 
facts and external appearances, which struggles 
with windows, parapets, and roof lines. The 
pleasant proportion of width of street to height 
of building will be rarely attained now in any 
great city, and the charm of curved line on 
which the whole street scheme is planned from 
St. James’s Park to Langham-place is uniquely 
happy in its architectural effect. The effort 
was a great one; the genius of Nash one:for 
the occasion, and the result characteristic of 
the age that produced it, and serviceable and 
delightful to that which has followed. London 
would frankly approve of a repetition of the 
occasion, effort, and genius, and of a result as 
expressive of our generation as of that of the 
First Gentleman of Europe. 

A practical aspect of our subject sorely 
presses us to-day in London, and to some ex- 
tent in all our larger cities. We have been 
considering the improvement of our street 
architecture upon definitions of the require- 
ments of commercial buildings, and the way in 
which the architect seriously devoted to the 
advancement of his art can meet and give 
them artistic expression. These requirements 
postulate as a requirer an intelligent progres- 
sive man of business as also a sympathetic 
and trained architectural mind to consider 
them. But practically neither the business 
man or the architect have anything to say upon 
the matter in a way which can affect street 
architecture, for their buildings are ready made 
for them. They are the production—and as 
such also express the characteristics and ideals 
of their producers—of building investors who, 
buying or securing the most prominent and 
serviceable sites, have erected speculative shops 
and warehouses upon them as ready-made 
goods for the purchaser. I donot proposeto take 
any exception here to the speculative purchase 
of land likely to become valuable, or to its 
being offered at the highest obtainable figure, 
and though it is gravely open to doubt whether 
the policy of providing ready-made buildings 
is the best and most profitable either for the 
promoter or purchaser, or for both, I conceive 
it well to be within the proper limits of our 
subject to-night to protest in the name of our 
commercial men, in the name of architects, 
and of all passers-by who have regard for the 
pleasant, decent, and beautiful character of 
the cities of our land, against the outrageous 
vulgarity of design, ignorance, or defiance of 
elementary considerations of appropriateness, 
of proportion, and architectural suitability in 
expression, and against the abominably bad 
ornamentation that characterise the great 
speculative building blocks recently erected 
and now being carried out upon many 
of the most important sites in the 
metropolis. There seems to be no pro- 
tection for the public, refined or unrefined, 
against the insults to taste and national 
self-respect by which the sordid incapacity of 
grossly ignorant men deface our finest and 
most important thoroughfares. The architec- 
ture of the whole class of speculative building 
is normally of a low class, but since this ele- 
ment has invaded the more expensive sites, 
and proceeded to erect buildings demanding 
the highest rents, the depths of the degrada- 
tion of speculative building art have received 
new exploration and exposure that is appalling. 
Kind nature makes us slowly oblivious to con- 
stant or recurrent physical pain, but, speaking 
from painful experience, I cannot discover 
any such alleviation in the doom of having 
to come into daily contact with buildings in 
high places exhibiting the worst effects of 
architectural degradation. Indeed, a settled 
despair of London, in spite of much in 
many directions to give bright hopes of 
oases of cheer in the desert, drops with 
chilling and deadly effect upon that zeal 
without which an architect is fairly useless to 
his fellows and his art. A really bad building 
isa upas tree, to be destroyed as rapidly as 
possible ; and of the real badness of this 
branch of modern street architecture no one 
has any doubt. It is not even to be expected 
that the promoter, or even architect (so-called) 
possibly knows, or cares, that it is bad or 
good. Their interests are otherwise entirely 
wrapt up in present profits, and these are com- 
pelled by the occupation by their buildings of 
certain positions, and ensured at no more or 
less, whether the architecture is a source of 
pleasure or pain to the citizens upon whom it 


effect, and always proves attractive to the artist 

follower of Prout and Roberts on his sketching 

tours. The more or less flexible curve of the 
lines of road and gutters in a winding narrow 
street combine and yet contrast with the closely 

rouped vertical subdivisions of the house 
fronts, often broken by occasional projecting 
oriels or corbelled turrets, or in half-timber 
work by joist ends and brackets, and with the 
gable peaks in varying proportions, heights, 
and skyline, pictures naturally form themselves 
without effort of fancy or composition. The 
charm of a medizeval town has certainly within 
it a basis of reasonable beauty instructive to us 
as modern street builders which will bear 
stripping of its antiquity and associations, that 
is of the quality with which we cannot endue 
our designs, and compare instructively with 
the artistic effect of more modern thorough- 
fares, whether purposely architectural—as in 
the chill sobriety of Moorgate or King William- 
streets—or accidentally arranged on modern 
lines—as in Queen Victoria-street or Shaftes- 
bury-avenue. 

We do wish to assure an universal artistic 
principle of street building design, for to do so 
would be to limit the illimitable possibilities of 
artistic combination and effect, but from the 
impressions of result we may derive safely 
enough the conclusion that in narrow frontages 
the design should be self-contained, its lines 
terminating satisfactorily within their own 
field, and the direction which is to the eye 
unbounded, namely, the vertical one, being that 
in which the artistic sense of appropriateness 
can be best brought to play. While totally, 
the effect of a street or city built of independent 
but self-contained designs, is pleasing, the 
separate fronts adding together picturesquely 
in the necessarily horizonal perspective of the 
streets. 

There are, however, many principles of 
design and ideas of symmetrical or picturesque 
arrangement besides those into the discussion 
of which we have gone at some length. 

The principal consideration, in contrast to 
what we will call the medixval independence 
of each frontage, is that of an uniformity com- 
pulsorily applied either by that relic of mediz- 
valism, most necessary and useful to archi- 
tectural eftect, the lord of the manor, or by 
special legislation. The underlying idea in 
such cases is the assumption, almost an un- 
proved one, certainly uncertain, that uniformity 
of effect in street architecture is necessary and 
desirable in the interests of dignity and art. 
This whole doctrine of architectural symmetry 
has been courageously assailed by Gothic 
revival enthusiasts, its value denied, and its 
effects of repetition and gradation scouted, as 
formal weaknesses alien to the picturesque and 
truly artistic. The present generation stands 
in many respects at the parting of the ways. 


we are prepared to consider its artistic asser- 
tions at least as coolly as we have regarded the 
orders and proprieties of the preceding school 
which produced Regent-street and park. 
Within tke last half century public taste, 
national genius, or what you will to call that 
will o' the wisp, has romanticised into 
medizevalism with its guilds and crafts, ideally 
uniting work with art in life, and not in vain; 
also not in vain has it discovered the charms of 
the Bloomsbury and Soho view of art life, with 
its sober respectability of external appearance, 
and delicious completeness within, reticient to 
plainness about the house and home, and 
serenely Athenian in monumental churches 
and porticoed institutions. While this sprite 
of fashion is at present dissipating her enthu- 
siasms in a somewhat libertine interlude, we 
can do no harm by putting in a plea for the 
organised hypocrisy of Regent-strcet, with its 
many and various dispositions and sub- 
divisions successfully masked in stately 
groups and blocks culminating in the mag- 
nihcent quadrant, new made annually with 
fresh paint which renews every architectural 
feature with whiteness of surface —and is 
not architecture mainly surface matter after 
all! The sense of scale, of grouping, of 
harmony, and of successful regulation, still 
survive in Regent-street, though well nigh 
three-quarters of a century have elapsed 
since it was designed, and of all London 
Streets, it is yet the only one of which, 
as street architecture in total, we can 
in any way be proud. We must not fail, 
though, to qualify our self-congratulation by 
the object:ons which lie below the surface, for 
they will practically prevent an entire repeti- 
tion of the experiment. The stately grouping 


is forced. We protest. If we can do nothing 
else, we will make this beginning by crying 
revolt against a shameless bad architecture, 
continued disgrace to our building art, com- 
mercial intelligence, national self-respect, and 
civilisation. There are no good points, not 
even of arrangement, and suitability or im- 
provement, in the design of these blocks, and 
their construction saile as near inefficiency 
as the administration of a difficult statute by 
hard-worked and heavily handicapped district 
surveyors can allow. 

In conclusion, it is not, perhaps, much good 
railing at a blot, however iniquitous, upon the 
surface of a city, but as the mischief is spread- 
ing rapidly, we would point out again that, 
while not limiting buying or selling, free trade 
if yeu will, in land of public or private import- 
ance, there is a definite call for such a censor- 
ship, as liberal as you like, but cultured and 
wide, that will prevent the intrusion of ready- 
made or purposeless buildings of hideous and 
incompetent architecture upon our public 
streets. With good will some reference to 
authority of designs in important streets of 
distinctive character should be readily obtained, 
not only as at present exists by statute upon 
construction, height, purpose, and accommoda- 
tion, but upon the more widely-dispersed, though 
less concentrated evil, of bad design. There 
is as yet no sufficient standard of public taste 
to enable us to trust such censorship without 
fear of controversy in the hands of any mere 
officials, but with the organised societies for 
the promotion of the fine arts and architecture, 
and for the improvement of our cities, there 
should be no difficulty in obtaining sufficiently 
large committees of taste willing to proffer 
advice, criticism, and exercise veto without 
illiberality or narrowness. There may be 
danger in this suggestion, the censorship may 
prove either a stork or a log to the frogs, but 
there are greater dangers in the continuance 
of the existing state of things, for some of the 
best streets of London are already marred and 
appear to exhibit a gross decadence of public 
taste, which is really as untrue as any other 
artistic characteristic of such buildings. 

The London County Council, happily, to some 
extent, seem alive to this danger in regard to 
the great thoroughfare which they have now in 
hand, and as they have proposed regulations 
for buildings upon the new crescent towards 
the Strand, and have held a tentative competi- 
tion for uniform designs, that certainly marks a 
progression of ideas in the direction of proper 
control. But the subject is one of great diffi- 
culty and complexity ; and unless the control- 
is in the first place wisely directed in the true 
interests of successful architecture by highly 
competent hands, and in the second is so 
entirely firm by enactment and covenant that it 
cannot be broken away from, the experiment 
will not be successful. These two conditions 
are not unattainable, and Londoners hope for 
much, as they always do, in spite of much dis- 
appointment. Into the discussion of the great 
new street from Holborn to the Strand, so full 
of detail and interest, we cannot now enter if 
we would. The preliminary work is too far 
advanced for suggestions to be of much value 
to the authorities, but we can and do appeal to 
all who build in our streets, whether promoters, 
owners, men of commerce, of speculation, or of 
public purpose, to employers, builders, and 
architects alike, to consider how deeply im- 
portant is the right use of every opportunity of 
permanent building to the whole city, and 
if character is written in stone, wood, or iron, 
that character should reveal devotion to the 
highest ideals. 

——— ke 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on. 
Monday evening at No. 9, Conduit-street, W., 
Mr. W. Emerson (President) in the chair. 


The Royal Gold Medallist. 


The Chairman said they would reme:nber 
that the Council nominated Mr. Bentley forthe 
Gold Medal, but unfortunately Mr. Bentley died 
two days before the election took place. They 
had to apply to the King, and ask what his 
pleasure was on the subject, expressing the wish 
that his Majesty should see fit that the medal 
should be given to Mr. Bentley's family. The 
King, as they knew, did not think it would be a 
good precedent to give the medal to the family 
because Mr. Bentley did not live to receive it, 
and the Council therefore could not do as they. 
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wished. Consequently the matter of nominat- 
ing some one else came before the Council that 
day, and he had the pleasure of telling them 

t the Council nominated Mr. T. E. Collcutt 
as the Gold Medallist for the year. It needed 
no words from him to tell them of 
Mr. Collcutt had done, 
services in the interests 


caused the Council to come to this unani- 
mous decision, i 


in due Course, when he had little doubt that 
they would duly 


of the Council. 


Inlay and M arquetry, 


Mr. W. Aumonier then read the first of two 
Papers devoted to the 


of them came from 
Purdon Clarke havin 
whole of the musey 
Clarke could not, howeve 
of the Jones collection as it would b 
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the face of the work. 


demned. 
colour from itself, 


the undulations of carving. 
urged them to sweep away all scratchy, un- 


A paper by Mr. Heywood Sumner dealt with 
the simplest form of inlay in wood, namely, 
coloured wax stoppings, a form of inlay which 
has fallen into neglect. The Victoria and 
Albert Museum has some very fine specimens 
of old work of this kind. 


i i f time, the inlay, being 
hinan sha ears than the solid ground, he for the moment differed from Mr 
and thus becomes a little lower than the/ona particular point, yet he had li 
general surface, making a delightful play on | great interest to the paper. It wag 


Solid inlay, with the inlay left in relief and | he came into those rooms 
afterwards carved, the author strongly pa 
Carving—as carving—is L z A 

aac different | marquetry cutter, who in th 
proved by having its Hauge ay not | mens ag ie present to ar 
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helped by having its surface i h ioa rel the fact that two panels were constantly mai, 
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g | arts 
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to the readers of both Papers, said that althoug' 
- AUmMonig 
Stened wit 
J particulari, 
interesting to him, bi ause one of the first tine 

Was exactly fon, 
five years ago, when his father read a pape 
on the same subject and brought a profession: 


e room cat speg. 
see the process y 


with reverse colourings by cutting through the 
ground and pattern by the one Process, He 
might say with regard to that that the famous 
artists in marquetry, Boule, who did SO much 
work of the best kind in France under Louis 
XIV., cut their work in that Way, and it was 3 
common thing to produce two pieces of fami. 
ture in which one was with brass inlaid on 
the black and the other the pattern of the 


so that it was very 
otherwise woud 
waste of materia, 
There was another point in the process 
Mr. Aumonier 
Instead of pouncing the 
pattern on paper, the finer French work way 
done by engraving the pattern on a metal plate 
and then transferring to paper. 


clear out the larger spaces with a small gouge, 7 i 
and the ground or field, out of various sorts of leaving (oolmiarE roughness in the bottoms for | ber in Hardwicke Hall, where a great deal of 
veneers, all of the same thickness, fitti i 
fixing them together by thin 
and laying this, the open face downwards, 


delicate, and undoubtedly the effect was ex- 
tremely refined and beautiful. f . eae 
cleared off with a broad chisel so as | the same that it was not an art to enc i 
The}to make the whole surface flush. The] but still a very ifan dr asia was oe n 
i hi l the | suction of the wood is stopped by means | found where ne had e ET 
question, describing the old-fashioned process, | of hot | known ok ee bart Kensngon 
, Shacing, | it, Incised panels ma be filled successfully with | Museum—a piece done for the Paris Eshi. 
Strong contrasts or ed japanners’ kold size aad powdered distemper | bition of 1855. Then Mr. get bees nets 
e panel i i i e thejhad mentioned wax inlay, whic renin 
ps, in the case The melted wax, however, gives | him that in Italian work be ae 
of ivory in ebony, or mother-of-pearl in rose- : and isliomm ar he ae method, oniy ead d 
One should depend rather upon soft | better suited for designs that depend on spaces | wax they used whiting and glue, oe 
. in the best/o A close} furniture room of Kensington ae fe 
h their warm ood. As|many chests and other piet e oe rae 
soft greys and yellows, or in the golden glow of | to design, that which is best suited may be} way. The ground, having | af UE 
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broad effect should be striven Within certain limits, the manner of design is] and glue and linseed oil. Of cours ene 
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wax. Superfluous surface wax is 


Replying to a question, Mr, Aumonier said 
i the room were 


other case dark, the prevalent id 
the design was cut out of two veneers a 
& | dropped in, but that was not correct. 


little bit Habby in parts, under t 
that more or lesg mechanical instrument ; 
while “inlay,” being partly the saw’s work,/ Mr. Crace said he thought Mr. Aumonier 
and, in part, the work of Carvers’ tools—] was mistaken, as he had seen it done in his 
cutting in and working by hand—is capable of | own workshops, 

receiving a stronger, more vigorous treatment 
of outline, and is therefore likely to r 
individual and lifelike character of f 
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even the occasional inaccuracies of fitting, and | and Mr. Crace would see nothing like what he were to be found in the Venetian wi 0 
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something more, and this desire to differ-] what they wanted to show with the wood 


entiate in different colours in the form of inlay 
had taken many curious forms. In the 
eighteenth century they would find, both in 
Dutch and English work, coloured straw work 
which was very remarkable, and gave a won- 
derful appearance of careful inlay. They also 
found in the sixteenth century inlays of coloured 
marbles. There was one particularly fine ex- 
ample at Kensington of various coloured marbles 
inlaid in white marble, which he went to see 
that morning. It was 3 ft. 6in. by 9 in, 
and many scores of pieces of marble were 
inlaid. Then they came to the great veneerers 
—Boule work—and at the Kensington Museum 
they would find one commode, early eighteenth 
century, late Louis XIV., of tortoise-shell, 
mother-of-pearl, coloured ivories inlaid with 
brass. It was near the entrance to the Art 
Library, and was most elaborate in design, and 
it seemed to him that the whole thing was 
carried too far. They had again at Kensington 
a‘console table of Louis XIV. of engraved 
brass inlaid in tortoiseshell, the design 
being a triumphal car and attendants. But it 
seemed to him that in many of these cases 
there was a misuse and a misapplication of 
materials, and he was reminded of visit- 
ing the Island of Murano, where he 
saw some good modern glass, but was 
also offered glass watch-chains and slippers. 
He was rather drawn to the English oak 
panelling of the sixteenth century, such as that 
in the Sizergh room from Sizergh Castle at 
Kensington, and that for which they paid 
1,000). he thought was worth a great deal 
more. That was inlaid with holly and bog 
oak, and it seemed to him to be very simple 
and agreeable to the comparatively rude style 
which was adopted in that room. Other work 
in Italy which struck him as being simple and 
harmonious in its character was that at S. 
Miniato, at Monti, and Santa Croce at Florence. 
That, he thought, was simple and reasonable for 
one wood to be inserted into another, but directly 
the inlay became elaborate, as in the pieces he 
saw at Kensington, he thought there was a 
misuse. There was one most remarkable 
piece of furniture at Kensington. The brass 
background was reduced to a minimum with 
veneers, mother-o’-pearl, and tortoiseshell. 
The whole thing dazzled, and he could imagine 
a rich French room receiving that piece of 
furniture. It was like an exceedingly well- 
dressed woman carrying many gems, being 
the gem in a magnificent salon, yet who 
would probably be out of place in a simple 
English oak room. Thus, it seemed to him 
that the general needs of English domestic 
work were best met by the simple examples, 
such as those found in the Sizergh room. 

Mr. W. G. Wilson said that in cutting one 
piece out of another the piece cut out would 
necessarily be smaller than the hole, to the 
extent of the thickness cf the sawcut, so that 
were the cut-out portion used in forming the 
inlay of second panel the pattern would be 
smaller. 

Mr. Aumonier said it was never done. 

Mr. W. G. Wilson: I am supporting your 
contention, Mr. Aumonier ; as the patterns in 
the two panels under discussion are of equal 
size, the last speaker is obviously mistaken. 

Mr. Aumonier replied that it certainly 
would be. He would like to ask Mr. Crace 
one thing: Mr. Crace had spoken about en- 
graving the pattern, and he would like to ask 
him if he could show an engraved pattern 
which would give a finer outline than the one 
he had at the moment in his hand, and that 
was done by pouncing ? 

Mr. Crace said he was not dealing with ex- 
cellence. As a matter of fact, the French 
a an did engrave, and printed from the 
plate. 

_Mr. Aumonier said he was speaking of 
English. Nearly all the marquetry cutters in 
London were Frenchmen, and they did it with 
pouncing, and he did not think it could be done 
better by engraving. They might do so in 
Paris, but it was not the usual way. With re- 
gard to Mr. Crace’s excuse for engraving in 
the case of eyes, anything worth doing could 
be equally well done by the saw, and he 
would allow no excuse whatever for en- 
graving, and would not himself have a single 
line engraved. They had to make the 
wood speak for itself, and put the grain in 
such a way as to give the feeling of the 
ooject they had to represent, and they did not 
want engraved lines on that. If they did want 
them, so much the worse for them, for they 
ought not to want them. They had to show 


itself. 

The Chairman said he was sure they would 
all join inthe hearty vote of thanks to the 
readers of the papers. He had been rather 
surprised that neither of the gentlemen had 
mentioned the celebrated inlay work of the 
East in Egypt and India, which, perhaps, 
went further and was more elaborate than any 
of the Western. Mr. Butler Wilson had men- 
tioned the marble inlays, but that hardly came 
under their purview that night, but at Agra he 
remembered a number of roses on tombs, and 
in the little roses which could be covered by a 
shilling there were thirty-two pieces of agate 
in each rose. It was marvellous, but it hardly 
came within the discussion that night. So far 
as he had seen that inlay work in Italy and 
France, Egypt and India, the Oriental inlays, 
although not so eJaborate in fanciful designs, 
in regard to geometrical design and the elabo- 
ration of geometrical designs had never been 
approached by the Westerns. He was much 
interested when with Mr. Burges in the inlays 
he did for Worcester Chapel, Oxford. They 
were some of the nicest specimens of modern 
inlay work he had ever seen. 

The vote of thanks was then carried unani- 
mously, and a vote of thanks was also passed 
to Mr. Purdon Clarke and to the authorities of 
South Kensington Museum. 

The Chairman said he had to announce that 
the next meeting would be held on Monday, 
April 21, when Mr. Alex. N. Paterson would 
read a paper on “Tradition in Architecture ; its 
Function and Value.” 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


THE Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers held a Midland Counties district 
meeting at Birmingham on Saturday last, when 
there was a numerous attendance of Midland 
members. The business meeting was held in 
the Council Chamber at the Council House, 
the use of which was granted by the Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham. Mr. E. G. Mawbey, 
C.E., of Leicester, presided, and among those 
present were Mr. J. Price, Birmingham ; J. T. 
Eayrs, Birmingham; A. W. Greatorex, West 
Bromwich; C. F. Wike, Sheffield; R. J. 
Thomas, Aylesbury; E. J. Silcock, Leeds ; 
J. Parker, Hereford; J. S. Pickering, Nun- 
eaton ; J. Lobley, Hanley; H. Price, Birming- 
ham ; J. Wilcox, Birmingham ; Kidd, Swadlin- 
cote; and others. 

The Deputy Lord Mayor (Alderman S. 
Edwards) said that on behalf of the Lord 
Mayor, whose illness they all deplored, he 
wished to extend to the Association a hearty 
welcome on their fourth visit to Birmingham. 
One of the principal objects of the Association 
was to apply the science of engineering to 
towns and rural districts, than which nothing 
could be more benificent and important. 

The Chairman, in moving a vote of thanks, 
said the meeting that day was a new feature of 
the work of the Association, being a winter 
meeting for the discussion of papers. He 
looked forward to these meetings being very 
useful from an educational point of view. 

Mr. J. Price, Birmingham, then made an 
appeal to the members for further support to 
the benevolent fund of the Association. The 
accounts for last year showed donations of 
55/. 148.,and annual subscriptions of 124l. Is. 
He thought the Association, with a member- 
ship of over 1,000, could do better than that. 


Filtration of River Water. 


Mr. A. J. Jenkins, Asso.M.Inst.C.E., read a 
paper on “The Filtration of River Water.” 
He said as our large industrial centres were 
filling up the pressing demands for increased 
supplies had to be met, and as it was not 
practicable for every place to appropriate a 
lake in Cumberland or a valley in Wales con- 
sideration had to be given to the utilisation of 
the less pure streams and rivers, and to the 
means available for restoring them to some- 
thing like the purity of their upper reaches. 
The question then arose as to whether rivers 
which werc liable to pollution could be re- 
garded as possible sources of water supply, 
and, if so, what means werc necessary to pre- 
vent such a supply becoming dangerous to the 
health of the community. He would presume 
that a river liable toserious pollution had to be 
purified in the highest degree for domestic 
consumption, and that reasonable cost was per- 
missible, and that the best of materials were 
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available. In the treatment of river water 
there were three methods :—1. Sedimentation 
in storage reservoirs; 2. Slow filtration 
through sand, to which they were most familiar 
in England; 3. Coagulation by the addition 
of chemicals, and the subsequent rapid filtra- 
tion, which was largely adopted in the United 
States. The advantages of sedimentation 
could not be too highly advocated. A 
few days’ rest would eftect the clarification 
of river waters containing all but the 
finest particles, and the deposit of mineral 
matter in suspension was accompanied by a 
very great reduction of the bacteria present. 
Apart from the reduction of the number of 
bacteria by what they might term precipitation, 
due to the mechanical sedimentation of the 
mineral matter, there was no doubt a great 
reduction in the number and vitality of the 
harmful bacteria by the bactericidal action of 
the harmless species working with the assis- 
tance of sunlight and air, and it might safely 
be assumed that the longer the period allowed 
for sedimentation the greater the degree of 
purity that would result. Filtration was 
merely the straining of water through fine 
insoluble media, and nothing was, of course, 
more suitable than clean fine sand, As the 
result of careful observation, it had been found 
that if a high degree of bacterial efficiency 
was to be maintained, the rate of filtra- 
tion must not exceed four lineal inches 
per hour. This was practically two gallons 
per square foot per hour, or rather more than 
1,000,000 gallons per acre per twenty-four 
hours. It was highly essential that this rate of 
filtration be regular, and controlled in such a 
manner that it could not possibly be exceeded, 
or the effect would be to wash the bacteria 
previously caught on the upper layers of the 
sand into the coarser materials below, or 
through the filter altogether. As filtering 
medium he suggested 3 ft. of fine sand, and 
below it 18 in. of fine to coarse gravel. The 
floor of the filter should slope quickly to the 
central drain, as a free outlet for all parts of 
the beds was of the highest importance to pro- 
mote ;equal filtration throughout its full area. 
The drains should be in such a form that 
the filtered water was collected thoroughly 
and evenly, and so that when charging 
the filter from below the water was dis- 
tributed without risk of disturbing the sand. 
It was of importance that the sand grains 
should be unifurm in size and as fine as could 
be obtained. He had used sand so fine that over 
6o per cent. of the particles would pass through 
a sieve of 4 900 meshes to the square inch, and 
the filters were giving excellent results. It 
was considered necessary to put under this 
fine sand a 6-in. layer of rather coarser sand to 
prevent it being washed away. The chief 
points to be regarded in the design of the inlet 
chamber were (1) regulation of the rate of in- 
flow so as to maintain a constant top-water 
level ; (2) arrangement so that the inflow of 
water should not unduly disturb the sand 
around it. To meet the former requirement a 
good automatic valve was necessary, and for 
the latter it was well to make the inlet basin 
fairly large, direct the inflow downwards 
so that it might eventually flow upwards 
and out of the basin with decreased 
velocity. It was also well to keep the 
wall of the inlet chamber above the sand 
level. The average cost of a large number of 
works, scattered over the whole of Northern 
Europe, had been about 10,000/. for uncovered 
and 15,000/. for covered filters, and at this 
figure first-class work could be carried out in 
England at the present time. In the United 
States the average cost had been 30,000 dols. 
per acre for uncovered filters and about half 
more for covered. The average cost of work- 
ing the filters of the seven London Water 
Companies had been stated by Mr. W. B. 
Bryan, of the East London Water Company, 
to be slightly over 4s. per million gallons, the 
minimum being 4s. for the Chelsea Company, 
and the maximum 4s. gd. for the Grand 
Junction and West Middlesex Companies. An 
attempt to pass turbid waters through sand 
filters without some preliminary treatment 
resulted in the very rapid clogging of the 
filter, or if the silt be a very fine one turbidity 
would still remain. The coagulent in most 
general use was alum. Lime might with 
advantage be used in certain cases where it 
also served a second purpose in the softening 
process sometimes required. Mechanical 
filters had been very extensively used in the 
United States, the reasons for adoption being 
small first cost, efficiency in dealing with 
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muddy waters. The causes which had pro- 
bably prevented their general adoption in 
England were heavy working cost, the success 
of the older methods, and our insular pre- 
judice to innovations. Comparing the two 
systems, and considering working cost against 
first cost, there was practically no difference 
between the two. Summing up, Mr. Jenkins 
said purification of polluted water was accom- 
plished in four ways, viz., by (1) dilation, (2) 
time, (3) sedimentation, (4) filtration. When 
the first two failed, or were not available, the 
third might be employed, but the general and 
safest method known was filtration. 

Mr. E. J. Silcock, Leeds, said with respect to 
the sand used in the filters, he was disposed to 
think Mr. Jenkins was asking for too great a 
fineness when he spoke of 60 per cent. of the 
particles passing through a sieve of 4,900 
meshes to the square inch. What was more 
to be aimed at was the degree of uniformity 
than of fineness. He thought 3 ft. should be 
the maximum depth ; the principal thing was 
to have good sand, and not filter at too great a 
speed. Beyond 2 ft. of sand, the remaining 
part was of very little service, and merely 
formed a support for the surface doing the 
work, With respect to water obtained from 
gathering grounds, especially in Yorkshire, 
discoloration from peat was very marked in 
some cases, and very difficult to get rid of. 
They could not filter it out, and the great part 
of it must be taken away by sedimentation in 
the reservoir. 

Mr. J. Parker, Hereford, said that at Here- 


ford they were much limited for storage 
capacity and area for filtration, and therefore 


had recourse to mechanical filters. They had, 


however, some difficulty in getting the Local 


oe Board to sanction a loan for those 
ers. 

Mr. Caink, Worcester, said experience had 
shown that water subjected to sand filtration 
gave the best health statistics. A number of 
towns supplied with water from the new red 
sandstone, which -had the reputation of being 
of the highest quality chemically and bacterio- 
logically, had a typhoid case rate ranging from 
150 to 200 per 100,000 of population per 
annum, while towns supplied with river 
water, which received sewage pollution, when 
efficiently filtered in an adequate filtering area, 
even without sedimentation, had typhoid case 
rates ranging only from 20 to 50 per 100,000 
of population. 

Mr. J. S. Pickering, Nuneaton, said he hada 
very exhaustive report made upon the Wash- 
ington Waterworks. After experimenting 
upon a very turbid water for nine months con- 
tinuously with a mechanical filter and the 
English filter, they came to the conclusion that 
the mechanical filter gave the best all-round 
results, both as to getting a brighter water and 
also removing more bacteria. It seemed to be 
said by the bulk of American engineers that it 
was impossible to purify a turbid water through 
sand. 

Mr. Watson, Birmingham, said he could not 
agree with the criticisms which had been 
made as to the depth of sand. He thought the 
proportions given were well suited to the kind 
of water dealt with. 

Mr. J. Price, Birmingham, said in the filtra- 
tion of water containing clay, it was a question 
of specific gravity. 

Mr. Jenkins, in reply, said the depth of sand 
recorded in the filters was from a highly- 
polluted water supply. 


Building By-laws. 


Mr. F. C. Cook, Surveyor to the Urban 
District Council, Hinckley, read a paper on the 
position of local authorities in regard to build- 
ing by-laws. There was, he said, no doubt as 
to the necessity of some such series as a guide 
to local authorities, and although criticism had 
been rife as to the wisdom or unwisdom of 
particular clauses, yet bearing in mind the 
difficulty of drafting by-laws of practical value, 
unassailable from a legal standpoint, one could 
not but admit that the authors of the model 
code had acquitted themselves well of their task. 
The objection was not so much to the model 
series in themselves as to the hard-and-fast 
rules which seemed to govern the officials at 
the Local Government Board in dealing with 
suggested deviations therefrom on the part of 
Local Authorities ; consequently they had 
come to be looked upon not as intended for 
the guidance of Sanitary Authorities in framing 
by-laws, but rather as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians which altereth not. Those who 
had had the unhappy task-of submitting pro- 


posed by-laws for the consideration of the 
Local Government Board could fully appre- 
ciate the hopelessness of attempting to obtain 
the official sanction to anything more than 
practically a mere verbal alteration of the 
model code, There appeared to be three main 
lines upon which any suggested measure of 
reform should run—(a) a levelling up, so to 
speak, by the compulsory adoption of modern 
by-lawsin districts which wereat present behind 
the times in this respect ; (b) the formulation 
of a code of model by-laws confined to those 
points which experience had shown to be 
essential ; (c) the empowering of local authori- 
ties to make supplementary by-laws and regu- 
lations specifying what might be regarded as 
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matters of detail, and containing provisions 
specially suitable for the needs of different 
localities. There was evidence on all hands 


of dissatisfaction at the existing system, and he 


hoped that representations from the Council of 
the Association, as embodying the views of 
those who by every-day experience were 
brought into close contact with every aspect of 
the question, would have some effect with the 
Local Government Board. 

Mr. J. Price, Birmingham, considered the 
chief fault was the want of elasticity on the 
part of the Local Government Board in dealing 
with by-laws. 

Mr. Greatorex, West Bromwich, mentioned 
that two years ago a meeting of allthe Midland 
surveyors was called by Mr. Price at which 
they discussed the model by-laws. He thought 
it would be a good thing if the surveyors in 
each district into which the Association was 
divided held such a meeting, and after draft- 
ing by-laws sent them to the Council of the 
Association to be amalgamated into a whole 
and submitted to the Local Government Board 
asa model set. 

Mr. Lobley, Hanley, congratulated the author 
upon the moderation of his paper, as it was 
very difficult indeed to speak with moderation 
of the peculiar position of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Mr. E. Price, building surveyor, Birming- 
ham, mentioned that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects had been interesting them- 
selves in this question for some time, par- 
ticularly with regard to the by-laws for rural 
districts, and there was no doubt they had got 
certain concessions in the last model by-laws 
by the Local Government Board for rural 
districts. 

Mr. Lacey, Oswestry, considered that the 
paper did not leave much room for criticism, 
further than to air their grievances against the 
Local Government Board. 

The Chairman said they had had great 
difficulties at Leicester, and the conclusion 
they came to was to stick to their old bye-laws 
which gave them greater powers than the new 
bye-laws, and to obtain further powers re- 
quired in the omnibus bills, 

Mr. J. S. Pickering, Nuneaton, moved that 
the Council of the Association be requested to 
take into consideration the existing unsatisfac- 
tory condition with respect to the making and 
administration of by-laws relating to new 
streets and buildings with a view to represen- 
tation being made to the Local Government 
Board thereon. 

Mr. J. Price, Birmingham, seconded, and it 
was carried unanimously. 
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THE VICTOR HUGO MONUMENT, 
PARIS. 
CURE give two views of this monument, 


recently erected in Paris near the 
house formerly occupied by Victor 


Hugo. 

The monument, and the figures and subjects 
included in it, were fully described in the 
Letter from Paris in our issue of March 1. 
We need only remind the reader here, that 
M. Barrias is the sculptor to whom the whole 
design is owing ; M. Allar having been 
responsible for two out of the four bas-reliefs 
with which the pedestal is decorated. The 


two which appear in these illustrations are 
those by M. Barrias. 


SKETCHES AT VENICE AND 
CAUDEBEC., 
THE two sketches by Mr. C. Wontner Smith, 
published in this issue, are from the set for 
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which the Pugin Travelling Studentship was 
awarded. One of them shows an angle of the 
ducal palace from a different point from that of 
most illustrations. 
doorhead, with a grotesque human face carved 
in it, at the church of Caudebec-en-Caur, 
Normandy. 


The other is a late Gothic 


DESIGN FOR A ROOF TO A PICTURE 


GALLERY. 
Tuis is the design which obtained for its 


author, Mr. Lionel U. Grace, the Grissell medal 
of the Institute of Architects this year. The 
Grissell medal was founded as an annual prize 
for the best design for some problem in prac- 
tical construction, the subject to be set by the 


Council of the Institute. It is a very useful 


prize, as stimulating that study of practical 


construction which is unfortunately so much 
neglected among the younger generation of 
English architects ; it is to be regretted that 
the competition for it is generally but small in 
comparison with that for the prizes given for 
artistic design, though in the present year there 
was a rather better contest than usual, 

The following is the author’s explanation of 
his design :— 

“ After a careful study of the various picture 
galleries in London I came to the conclusion 
that this was the most satisfactory form of roof 
as regards the proportion of light obtained, and 
by far the best method of lighting a picture 
gallery 60 ft. by 30 ft., as required by the con- 
ditions of this competition. 

The roof is constructed with steel trusses 
at 12 ít. centres, sufficiently indicated to 
enable an engineer to carry out the design 
with economy. These support the R S. 
purlins which carry the continuous skylight, 
and coke breeze concrete filling with necessary 
intermediate joists, &c. ; a ventilating duct is 
formed at the apex, with electric fans at the 
gable ends. 

The internal decoration is intended to be in 
fibrous plaster secured to the coke breeze, but 
wood panelling would be employed where 
obviously necessary. 

The allegorical decoration in the gable ends, 
together with the carving in the panels, would 
be about 4 in. in relief, although in practice, 
under the circumstances, one would be rather 
chary about using decoration of this descrip- 
tion.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—A meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association was held on the 2nd inst, in the 
rooms, 117, George-street, Mr. Henry F. 
Kerr, the President, in the chair. Mr. James 
Bruce, W.S., submitted the following motion : 
“That it be remitted to the Committee of 
Management to consider the provision made in 
the Scottish Universities for the teaching of 
architecture, and in the event of the Committee 
being satisfied that the same is inadequate, to 
report whether in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee an application should be made to the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Trust, with a view to 
more adequate provision being made for such 
teaching.” Mr. Bruce remarked that in the 
University of Edinburgh there were fíty- 
two Protessorships. but among them all 
there was not one devoted to architec: 
ture. In the Faculty of Law there were 
no fewer than seven Professorships. When 
they thought of the enormous importance of 
architecture to the health, happiness, and com- 
fort of the people, it was really a very extra 
ordinary thing that in the University of 
Edinburgh there was no such thing as 4 
Professorship of Architecture. More than that, 
so far as he iknew, in no Scottish University 
was there any provision made for a Professor- 
ship of Architecture. The Carnegie Trust 
had just been considering the wants of the 
Scottish Universities. The Universities had 
been asked to indicate where their wants lay, 
and although he had gone over the statements 
published on behalf of the University autho- 
rities, in not one of them was there even 4 
hint that there was any lack in the matter 
of the teaching of architecture. Surely that 
was a strange position for the Universities 
of Scotland to occupy. Accordingly he 
thought it would be well for a body 
such as the Edinburgh Architectural Ass0- 
ciation to directly press upon the Carnegie 
Trustees the advisability of something oe 
being done in the matter of the teaching 0 
architecture in the Universities. He used the 
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hrase “something further,” because to some 
slight extent the matter was attended to in the 
University of Edinburgh through the Chair so 
well occupied by Professor Baldwin Brown— 
namely, the Chair of Fine Art.—Mr. G. S. Aitken 
seconded. The Chairman, in supporting the 
motion, suggested that the matter, instead of 
being remitted to the Committee of .Manage- 
ment only, should be remitted also to the Coun- 
He read a letter from Professor Baldwin 
Brown, who expressed cordial agreement with 
Mr. Bruce's motion. Even though the Carnegie 
Trustees had too many claims before them to 
permit them to do anything in the matter 
immediately, it would be a good thing to put 
the demand for a Chair of Architecture, or 
some agency of the kind, distinctly before the 
public. The Chairman added that he had seen 
a good deal of what was done in the teaching 
of architecture both in France and America, 
and he was perfectly confounded with the 
extraordinary development of the teaching of 
In some cases 
they had twenty-six or twenty-seven teachers 
of one kind or another in that subject alone. 
Why should it not bulk more largely in Scot- 
land? The motion was unanimously adopted. 
Alterwards Mr. Wilson Beatson read a paper, 
ames Miller, I.A., on the 
“Glasgow International Exhibition of Igor.” 
The paper was illustrated by drawings, photo- 
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architecture in these countries. 


written by Mr. J 


graphs, and limelight views. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


RoyAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—At the 
general meeting on the 2nd inst., Judge Baylis, 
K.C., in the chair, Mr. J. C. Prætorius exhibited a 
Venetian point lace apron, kindly lent by Lady 
Reade, of Carreglwyd, and supposed to have 

.belonged to Lady Jane Plantagenet, Maid of 
Honour to Queen Elizabeth. Mr. E. Towry 
Whyte exhibited several rare Egyptian anti- 
quities from his collection, notably a small 
bronze mummy-case in the shape of a fish, 
together with the bones of the perch (Lolus 
Niloticus) which were found inside ; a wooden 
bolt of ingenious construction ; anda drill boss 
Mr. Whyte suggested 
that if the boss heads of this form were used 
in connexion with making fire, the symbol of 
Rā, the Sun, was derived, which would 
account for the dot in the centre. Mr. E. B. S. 
Shepherd then read a-paper on the “Church 
He said that 
of the monastery of the Greyfriars, Friars 
Minor, or Franciscans, which once occupied 
the ground where Christchurch, Newgate- 
and Christ’s Hospital, now stand, 
But the later buildings 
follow toa great extent the lines of those which 
preceded them ; and much information fortu- 
nately exists concerning the monastery in an 
account of the house, together with a list of 
persons buried in the church, compiled about 
the year 1526 and preserved among the Cotton 
MSS. ; the account itself is familiar to scholars 
from the transcription printed by Brewer in his 
“Monumenta Franciscana,” and the list of 
burials from the abridged and somewhat in- 
accurate copy in J. G. Nichols’s “ Collectanea. ” 
The convent was founded near Newgate in |p 
1225, and the various buildings of which it con- 
sisted were built for the friars by citizens of 
London during the thirteenth century, the 
chapel being built by Sir William Joiner, 
Towards the end of the 
century this convent attracted in an extraor- 
dinary degree the patronage of Royal and 


of granite of small size. 


of the Greyfriars in London.” 


street, 
but little remains. 


Mayor in 1238, 


noble persons. It received benefits from 


Henry IIL, from Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester and his sisters, from John, Duke of 
Brittany, “specialissimus pater et amicus 
fratrum minorum,” and many others. In 
1300 Queen Margaret, the second wife of 
Edward I, began to build a new church 


for the friars on an enormous scale ; and 


this was finished in 1348, by the assistance 


of many exalted persons, including Queen 
Isabella and Queen Philippa. 


hundred being mentioned in the Cotton MS. 
Amongst these were the Queens Margaret and 
Isabella, Margaret Segrave, Countess of Nor- 
folk, Sranddaughter of Edward I., and Robert 
Lord de Lisle, to mention only a few of the 
most important ; and some whose bodies were 
buried elsewhere, Eleanor, wife of Henry III., 
Archbishop Peckham, tormerly Provincial 
Minister of the Friars M inors, Edward II., and 
others, received spiritual benefits from the 
friars by the burial of their hearts within the 


ella The number of 
burials in the church was very large, about six 
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walls of this church. The main arrangements 
of the church can be made out with certainty ; 
it was about 300 ft. long and occupied the 
whole of the ground now taken up by Christ- 
church, Christchurch passage, and the present 
burial ground ; in width it was divided into 
three alleys,a wide one in the middle anda 
narrower one on either side, and in length 
into fifteen bays, of which the first six 
on the east correspond with the six bays of 
the. present Christchurch ; the seventh bay 
coincided in width with that of the existing 
tower, the eighth with Christchurch passage, 
and the remaining seven with the graveyard. 
The first seven bays on the east contained the 
quire in the central alley and two chapels in 
either of the aisles ; on the north were the 
chapels of Allhallows and of St. Mary ; on the 
south those of the Apostles and St. Francis. 
The eighth bay, as now, was a passage, and 
is described in the Cotton MS. by the designa- 
tion “ Ambulatorium inter chorum et Altaria,” 
“the altars” forming the eastern bay of the 
nave ; over it stood the tower, poised, perhaps, 
as at King’s Lynn, over the two parallel arches 
which spanned the central alley at this point. 
At either end of the passage were doors, that 
on the north leading to the monastery, that on 
In the eastern 
arch of the nave was placed the rood, and 
against the screen beneath it crossing the 
church were four altars, in the north aisle 
that of St. Mary, in the nave the altar of 
the Holy Cross and the Jesus altar, one on 
either side of the rood, and in the south 
aisle the common altar, “altare commune,” 
the space before these altars being enclosed by 

In ad- 
dition to the main divisions of the church, it is 
possible from the list of burials to fix with con- 
siderable certainty the positions of altars, stalls, 
piscinas, and other fittings, and by a com- 

church at 
Norwich, a very probable conjecture can be 
made concerning the first church whicb pre- 
ceded that begun by Queen Margaret in 1306, 
It seems to have coincided with the north aisle 
of her quire, and it is by no means impossible 
that instead of pulling down the old church, she 
The 
remains of friars’ churches are scanty in the 
extreme, so that the fullness of the information 


the south to Newgate-street. 


screens from the rest of the church. 


parison with the - Blackfriars’ 


made it serve as an aisle to the new one. 


concerning this one is particularly welcome. 


BRITISH ARCH-EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—A 
meeting was held on April 2, Mr. C. H. 
Mr. 

Thomas Sheppard, Curator of the Hull Muni- 
cipal Museum, submitted a drawing of one of 
two small bells recently found in the course of 
The bells bear 
neither inscriptions nor dates, but are precisely 
3imilar in shape and measure—Os in. in height 
by 6} in. in diameter at the mouth. They were 
probably used at the altar, and were sacring 
Dr. Winstone exhibited some beautiful 
lacework of the seventeenth century, represent- 
ing Herod and Herodias with her daughter 
bearing the head of John the Baptist on a 
charger or dish. A memorandum stated that 
the lace was worked with thread which cost 
one guinea per ounce, and the dresses of the 
figures are profusely ornamented with small 
Mr. I. C. Gould exhibited two casts, 
one square, the other round in form, of white 
metal coated with copper recently dug up in a 
He had submitted these 
casts to Mr. C. H. Read and Mr. Hill, of the 
British Museum, and found that the square 


Compton, Vice-President, presiding. 


excavations near Dutfield. 


bells. 


earls. 
garden at Upminster. 


specimen bears on its face the cast of a well- 


known coin of Syracuse, the other being the 
cast of the obverse of an Italian medal of the 


sixteenth century. Mr. Gould thought that, 


though possibly modern forgeries, the casts 
may more probably be imitations of the 
antique made fifty or more years ago, not 


necessarily with the idea of deception. Mrs. 


Marshall brought for exhibition a piece of 


glass seemingly Roman, beautifully iridescent, 


which she had herself picked up at Alexandria. 


Dr. Birch exhibited, on behalf of Miss Gertrude 
Winstone, the photograph of an incised leaden 


plate found recently at Bath, which was of 


much interest. It appears to have been nailed 
or fashioned in some way upon a coffin or chest 
containing the remains of a sister or nun named 
Alfgifu, a deceased member of the celebrated 
nunnery of Bath which was first founded in 
A.D. 676 by Osric, petty king or subregulus of 
the Wicii, a tribe inhabiting Worcestershire 
and adjacent countries. Bertana was the first 
Abbess. The period of the nunnery, A.D. 676- 
775, must be that of the relic in question, 
which consists of a leaden plate 44 in. in 
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length by 34 in. in width, bearing on the 
front an incised Greek cross, with a circular 
border uniting the arms, and a St. Andrew’s 
cross at the intersections ; the back of the plate 
has simply a plain Greek cross. The arms of 
all the crosses as well as the circular border 
are covered with inscriptions of sacred charac- 
ters, partly decipherable. The relic was dis- 
covered by Major Davis at about 17 ft. 
below the present level of the ground, in a 
portion of the hypocaust of the old Roman 
baths, the site of which was afterwards the 
cloister of the Saxon nunnery. A valuable 
paper on “ Maiden Castles” was read by Mr. 
A. R. Goddard, of Bedford. This interesting 
subject was very ably treated, and at con- 
siderable length, Mr. Goddard having traced 
a list of at least twenty-six pre-Roman encamp- 
ments bearing this singular title, which is also 
applied to roads and ways, a title that would 
seem to have been given to these encamp- 
ments, not by the original makers, but by a 
people that came into the country long after 
their time, when the old ramparts and trenches 
had been left in desolation for many centuries. 
After reviewing the various theories as to the 
origin of this name and its meaning as applied 
to these early strongholds, Mr. Goddard ob- 
served that the word ‘‘ maiden” is certainly a 
Saxon word, and the map seems to confirm 
the idea that the Saxons bestowed it upon these 
fortresses, for it shows that they occur all 
over the country which was Saxonised, 
even where, as in Cumbria and Scot- 
land, a short Saxon lordship was later 
displaced by the prevalence of the peoples 
of Celtic origin. If, then, the name is 
Anglo-Saxon, the special reason for its appli- 
cation to these deserted and desolate early 
strongholds, situated as they are generally in 
wild and open country, is of particular interest. 
The Anglo-Saxons did not attach this name to 
forts of their own construction, and the map, 
Mr. Goddard pointed out, seemed to suggest 
that its application to these much earlier 
strongholds was owing to the Danish invasions. 
He ventured to suggest that when, in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the Danes came 
ravaging the north-eastern parts of the country, 
and the towns of the Saxon-English were in- 
capable of defence, owing to neglect, it was 
imperative to find a place of security for the 
women and girls and children, when the men 
had gone out to fightthe invaders. Then these 
deserted enclosures in the hills and wilds were 
thought of as places of refuge, and in after 
years may have become known and pointed 
out to younger generations as the ‘ Maiden 
Bushes and Ways,” just as the glens and vales 
in Scotland, where the Covenanters met, were 
pointed out fo those that came after them ; and 
in lapse of time the old names lingered on, 
while their meaning was forgotten. The Rev. 
H. J. D. Astley (the Chairman), Mr. Gould, Mr. 
Duppa Lloyd, and Mr. Patrick took part in the 
subsequent discussion. 


m e n 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY, 
—aAt a meeting of the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society held on the 3rd inst. at St. 
Ermin’'s Hotel, Westminster, Mr. E. Ault read 
a paper on “The Ventilation of Drains and 
Sewers,” He began by quoting the maxim 
laid down by Dr. Carpenter, that “ motion is 
the first sanitary law.” Air wa3 an active 
Carrier, a sustainer of health and life. The 
freer the action of air the better it was for the 
preservation of health. It was the province of 
the engincer to devise means for ventilation, 
and efficiency should be his chief aim. Attempts 
at ventilating drains and sewers so far had 
been crude. The lecturer then considered the 
various points essential to efficient ventilation 
of drains and scwers. Sewage always 
gave otf gases, and their constitution 
and nature had been made the subject 
of experiments by various engineers. He 
dealt with the minimum volume of air 
necessary for ventilation, the direction that 
ought to be given to the flow of air, and the 
mechanical means for producing How. In this 
connexion he descr‘bed his apparatus for venti- 
lating sewers, showed the essential and 
practical elements of design in ventilating 
apparatus, the working of fans and motors, and 
examples of practical application of elements 
of design, a great many of which were shown 
on a screen. In conclusion, he said he had 
tried to convey to his hearers in a brief manner 
the essential principles of his system of sewer 
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ventilation, and he hoped he had given the| Glasgow, and was attended by representatives | bodies in “ fillers.” By this means the seba 
chief points in dealing with the sewage of | from thirty-four burghs and other authorities in | ceous matter will be precipitated in the pores 
towns as affecting the health of their inhabi- | Scotland. The constitution, which had been|of the wood, and thus render it fireproof > 
tants. A discussion followed, in which Messrs. | prepared by a provisional committee, was sub- | the light framework of scenery in a theatr, 
Brewster, Hodgson, Ackermann, and Shone f mitted for approval, and adopted. The meeting | and similar structures which are subjected i 
took part, the latter observing that there was f proceeded to appoint the officials of the new | risk of ignition. This process forms a fed 
no branch of engineering more neglected than | Association, and the City Engineer of Glasgow, | preservative one. 
sanitary engineering, and yet nothing was|Mr. A. B. M'Donald, was unanimously ap-| Waterglass, the chemical name for which ; 
more important for the welfare of the popu- | pointed the first President. The vice-presi-| silicate of potash or silicate of soda, is pt 
lation. dents are Mr. A. J. Turnbull, Greenock, and | stance which renders wood incombustib] 
SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS —At a meeting of | Mr. Thomas Nisbet, master of works, Glasgow. | The method of treating the wood js to dil 
this Society, held at the Royal United Service | The first general meeting of the Association is | rı part of waterglass with 3 times its balk oi 
Institution, Whitehall, on Monday, the 7th|to be held in Edinburgh in June next, when | water and steep the wood in the solution for 
inst, Mr. Percy Griffith, President, in the] the President will give his address. 24 hours; then allow the wood to dry in 
chair, a paper was read on “ Australian the air for a few days, and afterwards repeat 
Timber Bridges and the Woods used in their ————+- + the steeping for a further period of 24 hons 
Construction,” by Mr. Herbert E. Bellamy, l , [and again dry. Repeat this three or four times 
City Engineer, Rockhampton, Queensland. | SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. | and finally completely dry the wood and hy 
The author, at the outset, pointed out that] Ar the monthly meeting of the Sanitary | on it a compound composed of 1 part of 
bridges built entirely of timber were now| Inspectors’ Association, held on Saturday at|cement with 4 parts of waterglass. Allow the 
seldom erected in England, but that in the | Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, further con- | first coat to dry, and in 24 hours give a second 
Colonies timber bridges were very extensively | sideration was given to a scheme of amalga-|application of the compound, but not more 
constructed. He then proceeded to discuss the | mation with different associations in the|cement in it, and after this has dried, brush 
life of such bridges, which, he said, was very | United Kingdom. The Council submitted a | over it a solution of waterglass only which will 
varied, but might be put at from thirty-five to | proposal for federating with the South Wales | give the wood the appearance of being var- 
fifty-five years, according to location and other | Association, the National Union and Sanitary | nished. Wood so prepared is perfectly fire. 
circumstances. He then proceeded to describe Inspectois (North-western Counties) and the proof, and also proof against rotting, insects 
a timber bridge which he had recently designed | Scottish Association. &c. In using the cement compound only mir 
and erected in Queensland. This bridge is 320ft.| In the subsequent discussion several repre- | just as much as can be used at a time, as it sets 
long and 18 ft.6in. wide. It spans a creek | sentatives from the provinces spoke in approval | very quickly. 
Io ft. deep at high water, and which also has/of the scheme—notably members from] The following three processes are from an 
20 ft. of black mud below the bed. In flood] Middlesbrough, Batley, and Lincoln. On aj American source :— 
times the waters rise 25 ft. above the level of | vote the principle of federation was approved| To Render Wood Fireproof and Flexible— 
ordinary high-water mark. The piles, which | by twenty-five against thirteen. The Council | These results are obtained by saponifying the 
are of ironbark timber, well creosoted, were | was then instructed to enter into negotiations | rosin in the wood, and the acids in same 
dealt with in detail, the sizes, lengths, methods | with the other associations named. neutralised with alkalies obtained from wood 
of scarfing, driving, tests, and covering with ashes (potash pure and simple). The carbonates 


Muntz’s metal being given. The cost of aan Ait sn RE of alkaline bodies are preferable for saponifying 
driving the piles complete, including materials, and rendering vegetable bodies more or less 
labour, plant, &c., was given at 4s. 6d. per PRESERVATIVE PROCESSES FOR flexible and fireproof, therefore dissolve car. 
lineal foot. The decking and its members are WOODWORK. bonate of potash or of soda in cold clea 


water, and add calcic hydrate (slaked lime) to 
the solution, and soak the wood in this alum 
solution until a coating in. or more thick 
has been formed on the surface. This will be 
accomplished in five or six hours. A }in. 
thick coating will be sufficient to render 
building timber fireproof, but in case great 


of spotted gum, and the cost was stated to be 
gos. per square, including all material and 
labour. The total weight of all the timber in 
the bridge as fixed is about 200 tons, whilst the 
weight of the ironwork fixed is 44 tons. The 
total cost of the structure, including a small 
portion of the approach roadway, was _1,gool. 
The author then described the different 
varieties of Australian timbers—seventeen in 
number—mostly used in bridge building and 
for other constructive purposes, specimens of 
all of which were exhibited. The author re- 
ferred to the distribution in the Colonies, and 
the qualities, &c., of the principal trees. The 
strengths and sizes of the leading timbers were 
also given. Of different kinds of timber suit- 
able for bridges, ironbark, spotted gum, blue 
gum, bloodwood, blackbutt, box, mahogany, 
karri, and swamp mahogany were stated to 
be amongst the most durable. Ironbark, 
mahogany, blue gum, bloodwood, swamp 
mahogany, turpentine or peppermint, tea, she 


By H. C. STANDAGE., 


THE various changes of temperature and of 
humidity and dryness to which woodwork in 
building is subjected renders it almost impos- 
sible to formulate a universal remedy against 
decay. It is a well-established fact that the ain, 
most destructive agency causing decay in| flexibility with absolute non-infammability is 
wood is the subjection of it alternately to wet | desired a thicker coating, or even an entire 
and dryness. Wood that has been kept con-| saturation of the timber will be necessary. In 
tinually in water has remained sound for a] this case hydraulic pressure is required to force 
much longer period than has wood which has | the compound into the wood. | 
becn allowed to become wet, then dry, then wet To Render Wood Incombustible and ln- 
again, &c. The various positions in which the | fermeable—The following process  petrifes 
wood is located determine to a great measure | the wood, so to say, without the latter losing 
the means of protection required, next tojits ordinary appearance. It will bear any 
which comes the nature of the wood itself, | degree of heat without the primary substance 
some woods being less subject to decay than | Suffering any change except the formation of 
others. a very thin charred coating, which falls otf on 

In the following processes means will be| the slightest touch. The process is as follows: 
found of finding a remedy for almost every} Heat in a boiler 


case of wood requiring preservatives from 55 parts of water to 113 deg. F., and 
then add 


pine, and cyprus pine are very durable when | exceptional decaying influences. 
constantly immersed in water or in wet] Preservation of Wood against Fire.—Methods 55 7 sulphate of zinc, | 
ground, and are therefore well adapted for] for the impregnation and painting of wood 22 i potash, 


with materials that resist fire have been 44 ” alum, and 


patented in scores, each of which processes 
have been extolled by the inventors as being 
the acme of perfection. From the writer's 
experience with such compounds, the best pre- 
servative agents are such non-combustible | of wood into the compound in such a manner 
substances as soap, glue, gelatine, &c. A soap| that they lie about 2 in. apart, allowing them 
varnish is one of the best possible compounds | to remain for three hours, and then dried in the 
for preventing light woodwork readily igniting. | open air. 

Such varnishes are made thus :—Dissolve} Another method of rendering wood fire- 
good tallow soap (commercial “curd” soap is | proof is to boil the wood first in a solution of 
such an one) in warm water to a thin|potassic sulphate and after drying, heat it 
fluid of the consistence of milk, and then|together with a mixture of coal-tar and 
reprecipitate the soap from the fluid by gra-|argillaceous admixture by which it acquires a 
dually adding a solution of sulphate of copper, | durable coating of a mixture of asbestos and 
sulphate of iron, and any other mineral solu- | fireclay. Heat the wood thus treated ina 
tion which form soaps with oils and fats—| steam vat between layers of clay, whereby the 
c.g., sulphate of magnesia, &c. The flocculent| coating is firmly united with the wood. 
precipitate is collected, washed in water, and | Timber prepared in this manner is fireproof 
then dissolved in warm oil of turpentine | and weather-proof and well adapted for build: 
to the consistency of varnish. The fluid thus | ing purposes. 


made possesses all the properties of a varnish,] Waterglass when used alone as a fireprool 
coat for wood should be thirned down with 


piles, &c., for the foundations. Karri, which is 
a member of the eucalyptus family, is largely 
used for street paving. The author expressed 
the opinion that the good qualities of Australian 
timbers were not fully realised, otherwise these 
woods would be more extensively used both in 
Europe and America. The author next de- 
scribed in detail the appearance of good timber, 
the chief qualification being slowness of growth 
as shown by the narrowness of the annual rings. 
He then elaborated the various methods of 
seasoning, which consist either in evaporating 
the sap by air-drying, or in dissolving it in 
water and afterwards sun-drying the timber. 
Artificial drying is rarely resorted to with 
timber for engineering purposes. The 
author then passed on to a consider- 
ation of the general causes of decay and the 
destruction of timber by worms and insects. 
The destructive methods adopted by the white 
ant and the teredo navalis for invading timber 
were explained, and the means employed for 


22 3 manganic oxide. 
When all are dissolved add gradually 22 parts 
of sulphuric acid of 66 deg. until the compound 
is thoroughly saturated, then place the pieces 


its protection against these pests were pointed | and it is applied to the woodwork in the same 
out. It was stated that copper sheathing was | manner ; for plain unstained wood, which| five or six times its own bulk of water and 
should first be sized with glue or gelatine, such | several coatings given, allowing each one to 


not permanently effectual in resisting the 
attacks of the fredo, but that creosoting, 
properly carried out, was the most successful 
of any process yet known. The preservation 
of timber was then considered, and the author 
dealt with painting, charring, creosoting, and 
impregnation with metallic salts. The latter 
method, however, has not in all cases given 
satisfactory results. 

ScoTTISH ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS —This Associa- 
tion, which is now formed, held its inaugural 
meeting on the sth inst. in the Atheneum, 


dry before putting on the next. The water 
should be soft, i.c., free from lime, and the 
selution applied warm. Before applying tt 
all grease should be removed from the wood. 

Fireproofing Fluids.—Ingredients :— 

Sulphate of iron (green vitriol, éc., copperas. 

Slum. 

Pipeclay. 

Water. f 

Preparation.—Dissolve the alum and iron 
sulphate in water until no more will disso 
in it, 7.c., that is a saturated solution ts obtained, 


soap varnishes are excellent, as they will not 
readily blister by the fiercest heat, and except 
the wood be held in a furnace or otherwise 
be subjected to fierce heat, it will not be con- 
sumed or ignite. If the wood be of a soft 
porous nature it may be impregnated with the 
sebaceous matter by these means : steep the 

wood for some time in a boiling hot solution | 
of soap, and then steep it in a solution of one 
of the metallic salts mentioned above. Good 
tallow soap only should be used, not a common 
soap which contains rosin or other adulterating 


lame for pe 
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bility. Creosote is largely used for impreg- 
nating railway sleepers to prevent dry rot, for 
which purpose special apparatus is used ; but 
for ordinary wood posts, palings, and wooden 
shanties, an application of the coal tar by the 
aid of a paint-brush is sufficiently efficient. 
Another successful antiseptic or preventer of 
decay from insects is corrosive sublimate 
(chemically called bichloride of mercury). The 
method of application was generally known as 
“kyanising.” A saturated solution of the salt 
is made in a wooden tank, which is constructed 
in such a wav that no metal comes in contact 
with the fluid in the tank, and in this solution 
the wood to be “kyanised"’ is steeped on an 
average of 24 hours for every inch in thickness 
for boards and small timber, but for large 
baulks two to three wee’s are required. The 
proportion of corrosive sublimate varies 
according to the porosity of the timber to be 
saturated ; the maximum amount is I Ib. of the 
mercury salt per ro gallons of water (tepid is the 
best to use, as it dissolves the salt more rapidly) 
and 1 lb. per 15 gallons the minimum. A load of 
timber, 750 cubic feet, will be saturated by the 
aid of 14 lbs. of the salt in the requisite 
quantity of water. By the Rayner process, the 
wood, while in a vacuum, is impregnated with 
Other processes that have been used of im- 
pregnating timber with fluids, so as to preserve 
the wood from the ravages of insects and also 
against dry-rot, are the following :—(a) The 
wood is first steeped in a solution of phosphate 
of soda containing 7 per cent. of the salt; the 
wood is allowed to dry, and then treated with 
a solution of chloride of barium containing 
13 per cent. of this salt, whence phosphate of 
barium is formed in the Abre of the wood. 
(b) The wood is boiled in a solution of gallo- 
tannic acid (the proportion being immaterial) ; 
the result is the formation of an insoluble 
substance in the pores of the wood. One 
solution only is necessary for oak, as there is 
naturally present a great deal of tannin in 
oak, which is naturally a preservative 
against insects. A moditication of this process 
was to steep the wood in a solution of acetate 
of iron ; after steeping, the tannin acid bath. 
(c) The timber, cut in proper leng:hs, is packed 
vertically in an iron reservoir provided witha 
tight-fitting cover. This vessel is three-fourths 
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paint the wood with this solution hot, giving 
two applications following each other, and 
allow it to dry. Meanwhile mix in pipeclay 
with a weak solution of sulphate of iron to the 
consistence of paint, and then paint this on the 
woodwork (for use on shingles, &c.). 
Ingredients :— 

2} parts of sulphate of zinc. 

2} parts of alum. 

I part caustic potash. 

I part manganic acid. 

1 part sulphuric acid. 

1 barrel of hot water. 

Preparation.—Put the first three podies into 
the hot water and then, when dissolved, add 
the manganese oxide, and lastly the acid. 

Pack the shingles loosely in another barrel 
and fill with the liquid, holding the shingles 
under the mixture. Fill up the first barrel 
also with shingles, soak for three hours and 
pile to dry, and repeat until all the shingles 
are fireproofed. After the house is shingled 
paint with oxide of iron paint tempered with 
other mineral colour in boiled linseed oil, and 
mixed to suit the taste or shade of colour 
desired. 

No. 3.—Burnell’s process (known as burnell- 
ising) of rendering timber fireproof consists in 
treating it to a solution of chloride of zinc 
prepared by dissolving 1 Ib. of chloride of zinc 
in 4 gallons of water. Soak the wood in the 
fluid for forty-eight hours for every inch of 
thickness, and afterwards allow to dry, which 
will occupy fourteen to ninety days. 

No, 4.—Ingredients :— 

I part alum. 

I part sulphate of copper (blue vitriol, or 

bluestone). 

100 parts of water. 

Dissolve the salts in a small quantity of hot 
water, and then mix it with the bulk of water 
and steep the timber in the fluid for four to 
five days, weighting down same so as to 
thoroughly immerse it; then take out the 
wood and dry it thoroughly before being used. 
_ No. 5 (Paynce’s)—This process consists in 
impregnating the wood in a vacuum with 
a strong solution of sulphate of iron, and after- 
wards forcing into the timber a solution of 
sulphate of lime, or any of the alkaline car- 


when on fire, and thus the salvage of furni- 
ture, &c., would be obstructed. The water- 
glass paint, on the other hand, is liable to be 
washed away when exposed to rain or other 
watery influences ; and so likewise with the 
alum and sulphate of copper compound, this 
is liable to be washed out, more or less, from 
the wood. 

Waterproofing and Preservative Processes 
against Dry Rot, Insects, &c.—Lime salts con- 
vert soaps into insoluble matters. Advantage 
is taken of then saturating the wood first with 
a solution of soap in water, and then submit- 
ting the saturated wood to the action of a salt 
of lime or else steeping in an acid. The 
soap that has penetrated the pores of the wood 
is decomposed and formed into calcic sebate, 
which fill the pores with an insoluble com- 
pound. Another process of using lime as a 
preservative of wood is slake lime (calcic 
oxide), in a solution of chloride of lime, and 
use this as a wash for the wood. 

This wash is a preservative against insects 
more than against water. Saturating the wood 
with common salt is also a good preventer of 
insects attacking the wood. The wood, if 
planted in the ground, may be set in a bed of 
salt, which, by being gradually dissolved, is 
absorbed by the wood. 

For pine, acacia, larch, beech, cherry, poplar, 
and alder wood, a solution of sulphate of 
copper is a good preventer of ravages of 
insects in the wood. (I4 ozs. of the sulphate 
per Io gallons of water is sufficient strength 
for the solution). 

Coal tar is a familiar agent in use for pre- 
serving wood from dry rot. The process of 
impregnation is this :—Let the wood be as well 
seasoned as possible, and steep it for a quarter 
of an hour in the following mixture :— 

To 50 parts of boiling hot coal tar 

Add 3 parts of common salt, 

5 parts of sulphate of iron, 
3 parts of alum, 
13 parts of rosin. 

Mix thoroughly and boil the compound to 
the proper consistency. As soon as the wood 
is taken from the compound a powder consist- 
ing of the following ingredients is spread over 
it :— 

Coal cinders very hard and thoroughly 


bonates, such as carbonate of soda, by which 
means the oxide of iron becomes insoluble] burned................65 ccssceeeseseveeeeees 50 parts. | filled with a solution of carbolate of soda. Live 
and the wood rendered incombustible. Sulphate of iron pulverised ............ 5 9 steam is then ejected into the vessel to bring 
Noni e ; Lime pulverised < cccoccisiedeniiasdacanssetes I5 » the fluid to the boiling point, and the injection 
Son-infammable or Fireproof Paints, And glass pulverised, any quantity...... 95 „ Jof steam is continued until by its condensation 
No. 1.—Ingredients :— Store the wood then prepared in a dry|the vessel becomes filled with fluid. The wood 
2 Ibs. finely-pulverised glass. place. is then allowed to remain in the hot liquid 
some hours, when the fluid is drawn oft and 


Rosin is also a substance which will retard 
the decay of wood from rotting, but as it is a 
substance which is decomposed by the action 
of alkalies it would not preserve wood which 
is subjected to the action of alkaline waters. 
The best method of using this substance is to 
combine it with the following ingredients :— 

25 parts of rosin. 
2 „ linseed oil, fluid measure. 


j j porcelain. 
2 „ Of any sort of stone in powder. 
I „ calcined lime. 
3 » Silicate of soda (water glass), com- 
mercial strength. 
Preparalion.—Pulverise the solid ingredients 
as finely as possible, and mix them by sifting 
through a sieve; then moisten them with 
water, and intimately mix them with the 


the wood washed off with a dry steam jet. 

(d) Paraffin is dissolved in petroleum, ether, 
kerosene, or other convenient substance, and 
the wood to be preserved is steeped in this 
fluid, the wood being as dry as possible before 
being put in the fluid. After the timber has 
become thoroughly saturated it is heated ina 
large retort provided with a condensing 
arrangement whereby the volatile solvent is 


water-glass. This yields a mass of syrupy 150 „ white sand. 
consistence, that may be employed for painting, I pint sulphuric acid. expelled and condensed for use over again, 
either alone or mixed with colour. The addi- I „ black oxide of copper, finely while the solid parattin is left in the pores of 
tion of the lime gives a certain unctuosity to ground. the timber. 

(c) The wood is impregnated with a solution 


Preparation.—Melt the rosin at a gentle heat 
and then stir in the oil, and when this has 
mixed, gradually mix in the sand with constant 
stirring, and finally mix in the acid and the 
copper oxide ; incorporate well, and paint the 
compound on the wood while hot. l 

A modification of the above compound is 
composed of the following ingredients :— 

4 to 8 parts of linseed oil. 

50 parts of rosin. 

4o parts of whiting. 

200 to 300 parts of sharp white sand. 
I part of red oxide of copper. 

I part of sulphuric acid. 

Preparation.—Boil the oil and rosin together 
and then mix in the whiting and sharp sand, 
and when this pasty mass is thoroughly boiled 
add the red oxide, and lastly the sulphuric acid. 
Stir up well, and lay the compound on hot 
with a stiff brush. It dries at once, and forms 
a crust as hard as stone. 

Carbolic acid and creosote are antiseptics, and 
are generally considered waterproofers of 
wood ; but this is not the case, as in process 
of time the wood fibre will rot away, notwith- 
standing that it is perfectly permeated with the 
creosote. So much so will the wood decay, 
that although it retains its form, there will 
be nothing combustible left in it; that is, 
such rotted wood will simply smoulder like 
so much tinder, evincing that the resins in 
the wood have been absorbed, or otherwise 
changed in nature as to lose their combusti- 


the mass for whitewashing, and its combina- 
tion with the silicic acid of the soluble glass 
Serves to bind the other materials together. 
These elements may even be replaced one by 
another, but it is always well to preserve the 
lime. Potash instead of soda water glass may 
be used, but the latter is less expensive. The 
coating is applied with a brush as uniformly 
as possible over the surface to be protected. 

he first coat hardens immediately, and a 
second one may be applied six hours or more 
afterwards, Two are sufficient. 

No. 2.—Ingredients :— 

I part common lime, freshly slaked. 

I „ hydraulic lime. 

I ,, siliceous or argillaceous matter (as 
sand or pulverised slate). 

Cow's milk, q.s. 

Colouring matter (ordinary pigment), if 
desired. 

Preparation.—Mix the solids with sufficient 
milk to give the compound, when thoroughly 
mixed, the proper consistency for laying and 
Spreading with the paint-brush. 

The use of chloride of zinc and of water-glass 
io two drawbacks which militate against 
aeir extensive use, thus : A paint consisting of 
ty chloride volatilises when the material on 
a ich it 18 spread is heated or exposed to 
coe and its vapours are insupportable by 
or beings. It would, therefore, be dith- 
a not altogether impossible, to enter 

en dwellings painted with the zinc salt 


of chloride of zinc or some other soluble anti- 
septic mineral salt ; then the outer layers of the 
wood are dried by heated air currents, and 
finally saturated with hot creosote oil, which 
prevents the soluble antiseptic being washed 
out. 

(f) Dissolve 1 lb. of arsenious acid in 

4 gallons of water, and add 

I lb. of carbonate of soda. 
Stir this mixture until the soda has dissolved. 
Separately dissolve 16 lbs. of sulphate of 
copper in 16 gallons of water. Mix these two 
solutions together and place them in a wooden 
or leadjlined vat. In this bath steep the tim- 
ber and heat the fluid to boiling point by the 
injection of steam. A few hours’ steeping is 
required when the fluid is heated, but if not 
the wood requires two or three days. For 
wood already 17 sifu this fluid is also applicable 
by laying it on with a brush several times, 
allowing each application to dry before giving 
the next ; if used hot they are more etticacious. 

Preservative compounds to be applied with 
a brush to the surface of wooden structures, 
posts, lintels, door-jambs, garden rails, &c., are 
very numerous. The following selection repre- 
sents the most important :— 

1. Grind up sub-sulphate of iron—the refuse 
of the copperas pans—with any common oil, 
and then with coal tar oil in which a little 
pitch has been dissolved. This compound is 
tlexible and waterproof. 
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2. Apply coal tar and sand it over. 

„3. Boil xı part (by weight) of sulphate of 
zinc (white copperas) with 4 parts of coal 
tar by measure (or 40 ozs. of the zinc sulphate 
per gallon of tar) and lay this on top. 

4. Dissolve I oz. of corrosive sublimate to 
I gallon of hot water and lay this on the wood- 
work top ; this will prevent ravages from ants 
and other insects. 

5. Dissolve 8 ozs. of sulphate of copper in 
I gallon of hot water and apply this to the 
wood while hot. 

6. Dissolve 8 ozs. of sulphate of copper, 8 ozs. 
of sulphate of iron in 14 gallons of water, and 
apply as before. 

7. To prevent wet-rot, apply paraffin oil or 
naphtha in which a very little resin has been 
dissolved. 

8. Dissolve 16 ozs. of sulphate of copper in 
I gallon of boiling water, and then add 20 ozs. 
(by weight) of common sulphuric acid which 
has been previously mixed with 6 gallons of 
water. Apply the fluid hot. 

9. To destroy worms in wood, apply a literal 
soaking of benzine (cold, of course). Do not 
have a light near at hand, as this fluid is 
very inflammable. 

10. To prevent worms in wood, add some 
sulphur to nitric acid; distil to dryness and 
expose the distillate to the air until it dis- 
solves, and then apply this to the wood by 
means of a brush. 

II. To destroy worms already present 
in panels, mouldings, &c., saturate the wood 
with a strong solution of corrosive subli- 
mate, and afterwards sponge or brush over a 
little weak liquid ammonia to restore the 
colour to the wood, and next a weak solution 
of hydrochloric acid. Stop up the holes with 
gum and gelatine, and afterwards varnish with 
a spirit varnish. 


Waterproof Paint for Wood. 


Ingredients :— 

2 gallons of linseed oil, 

II ozs. resin. 

I1 ozs, litharge. 

1} ozs. red lead. 

1 ozs. umber. 

8 ozs. sulphate of zinc. 

12 ozs. potassic hydrate. 

12 ozs. alum dissolved in 4 gallons of water. 


This mixture forms the vehicle. It is prepared 
by boiling the oil with the resin, litharge, red 
lead, and umber until a homogeneous com- 
pound is produced, then adding gradually the 
sulphate of zinc, solution of potassic hydrate, 
and the alum water, stirring the whole well. 

For the ground colour, mix 

10 Ibs. of chalk, 

2 lbs. zinc white, with 

3 quarts of water in which about 

14 ozs. of alum have been previously dis- 
solved, and mix with them a solution of 1} Ibs. 
of glue in 4 gallon of water. 

For use mix this ground paint with 4 lbs. to 
5 Ibs. of the vehicle and dilute with petroleum. 

Another waterproofing compound is pre- 
pared by melting 3 1b. of resin with 6 gallons of 
fish oil and 1 1b, of melted sulphur ; colour the 
compound with yellow or red ochre, which is 
best rubbed up with a little linseed oil 
previously to mixing with the vehicle; give 
several coats of the compound laid on top. 
This compound is suited for stone, brick, and 
as well as for wood. 

The plan of charring the ends of posts or of 
burying them in a bed of charcoal or lime is 
one generally adopted for fencing-posts. It is 
more or less preventive of rot, while the char- 
coal or lime prevents moisture reaching the 
solid wood, but as charcoal is a ready absorber 
of gases, incipient rotting eventually sets in. 
One of the best methods of preventing fencing- 
posts, gate-posts, and similar woodwork from 
rotting is the following :— 

Bore one or more holes in the centre of the 
post—the whole length, if desired—and fill the 
hole with coal-tar and close up with a wedge, 
well driven home, which will give pressure tu 
force the antiseptic coal-tar into the inner heart- 
pores of the wood, and thus preserve them in- 
ternally from moist and dry rot. The outside 
gurfaces of the posts should be coated with a 
resinous varnish. 

Wood exposed to the air should not be 
dressed with coal-tar, but Stockholm tar or 
resinous varnish, the former will rot the fibres 
when exposed to sun and air. Mark the posts 
at © in. or 8 in. above the depth they are to be 


d 
Re mare Then fill in with boiling coal-tar, 


plug up the hole, and the base of the post 


in the earth, and bore the hole up to 
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will outlast the upper part. The writer has 
also had occasion to stand posts under floor 
joists as a support, when, by making a clay- 
puddied hole and pouring into it a gallon of 
boiling coal-tar as a bed for the post to stand 
in, it would never decay. 

Wood used in mines may be preserved by 
the following method. An iron basin } in. 
thick, about 6 ít. deep and 4 ft. diameter is sunk 
in the ground rather more than half its depth. 
By the side and with its rim below the bottom 
of the first basin is a second, not quite half its 
size. A third basin, about midway between the 
other two in size, stands with its lower edge 
rather higher than the upper rim of the first 
basin. This first one is provided with a cover, 
half of which is screwed on, the other half 
may be opened or shut close. Above the 
bottom it has a sieve bottom of wire gauze, 
and at the bottom a discharge cock. The ope- 
ration is as follows :—The pieces of wood to 
be impregnated are cut to the suitable lengths 
required for door posts, lintels, piles, &c., and 
placed perpendicularly as closely as possible 
in the first basin, the cover of which is then 
closed. It is not necessary that the cover 
should be airtight. Meanwhile, the third basin 
has been filled with creosote soda lye, either 
directly or out of the second basin, by the use of 
the hand pump. The lye is then admitted into 
the basin until it is about } full, and then steam is 
conveyed directly through the pipe mentioned 
before to the lye. The fluid gradually begins to 
boil, while it is increased by the condensation 
water of the steam which pours in, and at last 
begins to flow away through the pipe which 
passes over the edge of the second basin ; the 
steam is then turned off, and the wood may be 
left to boil for some time in the lye. When at 
last the lye has been discharged and the wood 
been acted upon by the direct steam, the cover 
of the basin is opened and the impregnated 
wood removed. Although wood treated in this 
way is penetrated with the impregnating fluid 
only to the depth of }in. to 2in., it has been 
found perfectly unimpaired after five years in 
districts where wood not so treated rots and 
becomes unfit for use after nine to twelve 
months. 
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SIENA: ITS ARCHITECTURE AND By 
Gilbert Hastings. (De la More Press.) 

LIGHTING BY ACETYLENE. By Frederick Dye. 
(E. & F. N. Spon.) 
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Correspondence, 


NEWTON HALL. 


SiR,—In your paper of the sth inst., you havea 
Note on the subject of Newton Hall, Fetter-lane, in 
which you remark that it “ will shortly give way 
to new buildings to be erected for the Royal Scottish 
Corporation” after my designs. You will be glad 
to know that this is not the case. The keynote of 
my design is to retain Newton Hall, utilising it for 
our Pensioner’s Chapel, and connecting it with the 
new buildings which it is proposed to erect with a 
frontage and goods entrance to Fetter-lane. We 
only await the approval of the City authorities to 
some deviations of Fleur de Lis-court, which form 
an essential feature of my scheme. I should be 
sorry, indeed, to remove the old Hall, which, as 
you have pointed out, possesses historic interest, 
and which, if my design is carried out, will be 
brought into some prominence, instead of being 
buried as it now is. 


ART. 


J. MACVICAR ANDERSON, 


ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


SiR,—I have read with much interest the paper 
on “Ancient Lights” by Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, 
printed in your last issue, and it tends to confirm 
my opinion that the existing law is bad, and very 
injurious to commercial interests in large towns by 
the way in which it hampers the erection of new 
buildings and the extension of old ones. The 
recommendations of the Joint Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the Sur- 
veyor's Institution appear to be good, and would 
work fairly for all parties ; but would it not be 
better to pass a short Act rescinding the present 
law and ordering that no windows or other lights 
in buildings erected after a given date should 
acquire any right of light at all? Of course, exist- 
ing ancient lights would have to retain their rights, 
but it would prevent any new rights being 
acquired. 


The passing of the Act of 1532 seems to me to 


out windows close to his own boun 


with his eyes open, knowing that the adjacent owner 
may at any time build up to them. 


have been an unwarranted interference with the 
rights of the owner, who should be allowed to do 
as he likes on his own land; if he chooses to put 
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dary he does it 


Mr. Chatfeild Clarke states in his paper that a 


clause is inserted in the leases of the Crown Estates 
taking away from the lessees all right of light over 
adjacent Crown lands, and that this has worked 
admirably ; if so, why not extend this all over the 
country by law ? 


It is absurd having laws like the existing one, and 


our cumbrous and expensive method of land convey- 
ance which hamper the country in competing with a 
new land like the United States (no right of light 
can be 
fees for lawyers and architects too, who would be 
muth better employed in work more useful to their 
country. 


acquired there), and all they do is to provide 


H. GARNHAM WATKINS, 
Nottingham. 


THE MOSAIC PANEL, HORNIMAN 
MUSEUM. 
SIR, —I have but recently been able to inspect this 


work in situ, as every one interested in pictorial 
mosaic applied to exterior walls should do, and com- 
pare the effect with the design as published, to judge 
of the strength or weakness of the colour scheme, 
and whether the introduction of the architectural 
background detracts from the clearness of the figures 
representing the Arts and Virtues. There may be 
some occult reason for cutting up the pilasters of 
the pavilions with reeds and twists, and for the 
thin architraves and cornices over them, which is 
not apparent to the ordinary mind. But what con- 
cerned me much was the denudation of surface, 
where a large patch of backing with the “keys” 
revealed seemed to indicate that a portion of the 
work had fallen away from the wall and was under 
repair, ic, if I am right in supposing the whole 
subject had been completed. 
of any particular putty to force out the surface, or 
any accident of weather likely to affect the stability 
of new mosaic, one would be glad of some hints 
from practical workers as to this case ; for it cannot, 


If there is a tendency 


I think, be urged as an objection to the material 


that it is very liable to failure, though it is stated 
that the weight of tesser»w may “ drug in the putty” 
—here it looks as if it had dragged it out. Itis 
rather serious, if not explained as an exceptional 
case. 


ARLBA. 


The Student's Column. 


PART II.—DRAINAGE. 
CHAPTER 13.—THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
ACCESS CHAMBERS. 
waCCESS chambers or manholes are of 
various kinds. Their primary pur- 
AS pose is to facilitate the inspection, 
cleansing, and periodical testing of the drains. 
If the chambers are placed in suitable positions, 


every main and branch drain can be clear 

by means of drain-rods, without having to open 
the ground or cut a single 
great advantage, particularly in cases where 
the gradients are insufficient 
drains self-cleansing. 
intercepting traps are usually known as inter- 
cepting chambers, and those receiving branch 
drains as junction chambers. 
includes manholes placed in drains at changes 
of direction or of gradient. 
ought also to be provided at each end of a 
drain passing under a building. 
fall drains manholes and lampholes may 
placed alternately at intervals of about 


pipe. This is a 


to render the 
Manholes containing 


A third class 


Access chambers 


In long out- 


ards. 

The Model By-laws are strangely silent as 
regards the construction of access chambers. 
The only provisions they contain relate to the 
nature of the cover. The London by-laws, 
however, require every means of access to 
drains “to be constructed so as to be ha 
tight up to the level of the adjoining group 
surface or roadway, and to be fitted witha 
suitable manhole cover, and, if placed within a 
building, to be fitted with an airtight covet. i 

The length and breadth of the chamber mus 
be regulated by the depth, the presence or 
absence of side branches, and (in the uppt! 
part) by the size of the cover. N the bottom s 
formed with open channels, the chamber oug 
to be as small as possible consistent with the 
insertion of clearing rods (usually made i 
lengths of 3 ft.) into the several drains ; large 
volumes of air in the manholes render the 
ventilation of the drains more difficult. As 
drain-rods are flexible, they can be used 
chambers less than 3 ft. in length or paci 
especially if “ chutes ” are fixed to form the ends 
of the drains. If there are no side branche, 
such a chamber may be about 2 ft. long an 
I ft. 6 in. wide inside, Chambers beue 
1 ft. 6 in. and 2ft. 6 in. in depth must 
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Illustrations to Students Column, 


increased 
if there are side branches, to 2{t. 6in. square. 


Deeper chambers must be larger. but need not 
exceed 3 ft. 6in, by 2 ft. 6 in., unless the number 


of side branches necessitates a greater length. 
vers of almost any dimensions are now 
made up to 3 ft. by 2ft, and even larger. In 
i e case of manholes more than 6ft. deep 
arge covers are unnecessary ; all that is re- 
aree IS a cover with an opening large enough 
ey man to get through, say from 1 ft. 6 in. 
t. square, or 1 ft. 6in. wide and 1 ft. g in. 

Or 2 ft. long. 


The general construction of adeep manhole 
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in size to about 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft., or, 
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Portland cement mortar (1 cement to 1 sand), 
all the joints well flushed and pointed, and 
grouted every course with neat cement. The 
bricks may be of any hard and sound variety, 
but for good work blue Staffordshire bricks, or 
salt-glazed or white enamelled bricks, may be 
used. Every one who has had any experience 
knows the difficulty of getting the ordinary 
workman to make œin. brickwork absolutely 
watertight, and it is sometimes necessary to 
rake out the joints and repoint them, or to 
render the brickwork with cement mortar. 
Sometimes the walls are entirely surrounded 
with concrete not less than 6 in. thick. The 


18 shown in fig. 59. The foundation is of con- | upper part of a deep manhole must be gathered 


crete, 


and the walls of 9-in. brickwork in| over by means of a flagstone, as shown at A, 
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or a brick arch, and may be further contracted 
above this to the size of the cover by means of 
oversailing courses. At one time it was a com- 
mon practice to finish manholes with flagstone 
covers about a foot below the finished surface 
of the ground, but as this method of con- 
struction renders access more difficult, it can- 
not be recommended. 

Manhole bottoms are sometimes constructed 
entirely of concrete with channels for the main 
and branch drains formed in the material, the 
whole covered with cement mortar (1 to 1) and 
trowelled to a smooth surface. It is much 
better, however, to use channels of the same 
materials as the drains. The simplest form is 
semicircular in section, the man channel 
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having curved junctions to receive the side 
channels from branch drains. Fig. 60 shows a 
manhole bottom with a number of branches 
entering the manhole at various angles, but so 
arranged that the flow in every branch is 
turned by the channel in the direction of the 
main flow. The spaces between the channels 
must be filled with concrete, which must be 
formed with quick slopes from the walls to the 
channels, and be trowelled to a smooth 
surface. The construction is often simplified 
by placing the side channels above the main 
channel; this arrangement is advantageous 
in preventing the sewage in the main 
from flowing into the branches, but may 
cause a considerable amount of splashing 
unless the side channels are specially designed. 
To prevent splashing, the outer edge of each 
side channel may be curved over so that the 
section becomes approximately three-fourths 
of a circle. A more elaborate type is Jones 
& Sykes’s patent channel-bend shown in 
fig. 61, the branch-piece taking the form of a 
pipe witha hole in the top to admit a drain- 
plug or drain-rods, and with the discharging 
end curved slightly downwards so as to 
deflect the sewage more completely into the 
main channel. Manhole channels in con- 
nexion with stoneware drains are, for ordinary 
work, usually made of stoneware, but for the 
best work white enamelled ware is often pre- 
ferred. 

Manhole bottoms are now made in single 
blocks of stoneware or enamelled ware with 
main and branch channels of the required size 
and number. They are heavy and costly, but 
the absence of joints is a distinct advantage. 
An example is given in fig. 62. It is made by 
Twyfords in sizes up to 7 ft. by 3 ft., and for 
pipes up to g in. in diameter. 

Iron channels, either coated with Angus 
Smith’s solution or enamelled, are made for 
use with iron drain-pipes. Price's patent 
“ Imperial” cast-iron manhole bottoms are a 
new departure. Each bottom consists of a 
single casting 1 ft.6 in. wide, the length varying 
from I ft. 6 in. to 6 ft, according to the 
number of side branches. Fig. 63 is a plan of 
a bottom with three branches on one side. 
Special air-tight covers are also made to fit 
immediately over the bottom, one of these 
being shown at A; the cover is fixed by 
malleable iron bars and gun-metal screws, and 
the grooves at BB are made airtight with 
Russian tallow or other composition. The 
air-iniet to the drain is carried to the space 
between the cover and the bottom; this 
arrangement reduces the volume of air to be 
moved in ventilating the drain. These bottoms 
are too narrow to allow a workman to insert 
rods into the branch-drains, but more space 
can be provided in the manhole by forming 
offsets 44 in. wide in the brick sides at or near 
the level of the crowns of the branch-pipes. 
The largest bottom has seven branches on each 
side, 

When open channels are used, the flow of 
the sewage can be observed after simply 
removing the manhole cover, and the drains 
can easily be tested and cleared. The large 
volume of air in contact with the sewage is, 
however, a disadvantage, as it renders ventila- 
tion more difficult, and the splashing of sewage 
on to the “benchings” may give rise to a 
nuisance. For these reasons, pipes or traps 
with access covers are now sometimes used 
instead of channels. Fig. 64 is a section of an 
intercepting chamber ot this kind, fitted with 
Sykes’s patent interceptor. To inspect the 
inlet drain, the cap A must be removed, and 
the outlet drain can be inspected by removing 
the cap B. Sockets for branch drains can be 
provided in the interceptor as shown at CC, 
and a socket for the fresh-air inlet is formed 
at D. Stoneware access-pipes suitable for 
manholes have already been illustrated. l 

A cast-iron access-pipe, known as Jones's 
patent double-seal airtight inspection chamber, 
is shown in plan and section in fig. 65. The 
example illustrated has one branch socket, but 
the chambers can be made with any number of 
branches up to four. The upper seal formed 
by the cover and the grooves in the frame can 
be made airtight with Russian tallow or other 
composition, while the groove of the lower 
seal is filled with water and is kept charged by 
the condensed moisture on the arched plate 
running down into the groove. These access- 
pipes are, of Course, adapted for iron drains 
carried on supports in the basements of build- 
ings, as well as for use in manholes. _ 

Small access-chambers are sometimes con- 
structed entirely of stoneware. Fig. 66 gives 
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some details of the “ Accomo” intercepting- 
chamber, which is of this class. The trap A is 
made with 4-in. or 6-in. outlet, and above this 
is a “ middle piece,” which can be made with 
inlet sockets as shown by the dotted lines. 
The chamber floor C is 2 ft. in diameter and 
6 in. high, and has a sloping bottom ; above 
this a “raising piece” D is shown, and this 
also can be fitted with inlet sockets from which 
channels E lead to the central outlet in the 
chamber bottom. The top piece F is con- 
verted to a square shape, and has an air inlet 
socket at G. An inspection arm can be fitted 
to the trap as shown at H, finished with a 
socket and cap in the chamber bottom. 

Steps ought to be built into the walls of deep 
manholes ; they are generally of cast-iron of 
horseshoe shape, and spaced at vertical inter- 
vals of about I ft., or four courses of brickwork. 
They are supplied plain, coated, or galvanised. 


———— 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


A MEMORIAL CHURCH, THORPE, NORWICH.— 
On Easter Monday the new Primitive Methodist 
church at Norwich, which will perpetuate the 
memory of the late Mr. Jonathan Scott, was dedi- 
cated to the uses of public worship. The building is 
Gothic in style, and is built throughout of red brick, 
with Ancaster stone for the front and Costessey 
ware for the side dressings. The main entry is by 
way ofa vestibule fronted by three granite columns 
and surmounted by three windows. On either side 
of the principal doorway is a fireproof staircase 
giving access to the gallery, a convenience which is 
also repeated at the southern end, so that there is 
a gallery exit at all four corners of the building. At 
the southern end also there are vestries, cloakroom, 
and lavatories, and a young people’s institute. The 
seating accommodation is Oso for the church and 
120 for the institute. The tloor has been givena 
fall of gin. in the direction of the pulpit. The 
rostrum, the galleries, and the benches are all of 
oak. At the south end is an apse, the arch of which 
rests on granite columns, as do tbe side galleries. 
The builders were Messrs. Scarles Bros.; Messrs. 
Boyle carried out the ventilation work ; and the 
electric lighting and the heating apparatus have been 
installed by Messrs. Payne. The cost of the site 
was 1,000/,, and the tender for the work at present 
completed was let for 4,300/. The architect was 
Mr. A. F. Scott. 

PROPOSED CHURCH, KIRKCALDY.—It is proposed 
to erect on the tennis grounds at Victoria-road, 
Kirkcaldy, a new church for the U.F. congregation, 
The building is in the Kenaissance style, and will con- 
tain 750 sittings and a gallery. The main entrance 
is Hanked by two inner vestibules fitted as cloak- 
rooms, the galleries being reached by stairs leading 
from the corners of the main entrance. There will 
be a chancel at the rear of the pulpit in which pro- 
vision is made for an organ. The lighting through- 
out will be by electricity. Under the church will be 
a set of halls, the larger hall having accommodation 
for 350, and the smaller hall being seated for 8o. 
Mr. William Dow, Kirkcaldy, is architect for the 
work. 

CHURCH OF ST. COLUMBA, BRADFORD.—On the 
Ist. inst. the Bishop of Ripon consecrated the new 
Church of St. Columba, St. Margaret’s-road, Hor- 
ton, Bradford, which has been built by Lady Powell 
at a cost of about to,coo!. The architects of 
the building were Messrs. T. H. and. F. Healey. 
Within_is.a main nave, with north and south aisles, 
and quasi-transepts, with chancel flanked by a 
chapel and the organ-chamber. The church is not 
correctly oriented owing to the difficulties of the 
site. Space is found for the parish-rooms beneath 
the building owing to the drop in the ground. The 
nave is of six bays. with pillars alternately 
octagonal and circular. The clearstory is continuous 
throughout the nave and chancel, and is lighted by 
coupled lancets, and the roof is of unstained wood. 
The chancel is of three bays, subdivided into cusped 
arches, with slender octagonal shafts, the tympanum 
of the main arches bearing sculptured medallions, 
in high relief, of angels—the work of Mr. Hammond, 
of Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, London. The 
building will seat 700 persons, the pews being pitch- 
pine, whilst the choir-stalls, altar rails, and pulpit 
are of oak. The font is of stone and octagonal, 
supported with angle shafts. The organ is being 
built by Messrs. Harrison & Harrison, of Durham, 
and the altar frontal has been worked by the Ripon 
Diocesan Needlework Guild. The principal con- 
tractors for the building were :—Masons’ work, Mr. 
Wm. Farnish, and joiners’, Messrs. J. Taylor & Sons. 
The stone is from the Ringby Collieries, Halifax. 

ST. PATRICK'S NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH, GORTIN, 
Co. TYRONE.—The plans of this building were pre- 
pated by the architect, Mr. Toye, of Derry, and the 
structure is being erected by Mr. D. Funston, Bally- 
shannon. The church is now finished inside. The 
high altar and altar rail, all in oak and walnut, 
were supplied by Messrs. T, R. Scott & Co.. Dublin. 
The seats are being built by Mr. D. M‘Caffrey, 
Litford and Strabane. 

ST. MARTIN’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, POLMADIE, 
RENFREW.—This church, built in 1887 as a mission 
from St. Ninian’s, Pollokshaws-road, is to be en- 
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larged. This will be done by lengthening the mar 
and by the addition of a south aisle and 
next Dixon-road. A hall, with vestries and Othe 
rooms, will also be erected from the designs of r 
H. D. Walton, architect, Glasgow, 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, ACTON.—Cardinal Vaug 
on the 5th inst, laid the foundation-stone of a oe, 
Roman Catholic church, dedicated to Our Lady g 
Lourdes, in the Uxbridge-road, Acton. The church 
is to cost 5,000/., and will be completed in Ju 
the architect being Mr. Goldie. } 

HALL, ENZIE U.F. CHURCH, ABERD 
the 28th ult., the hall erected by the 
of the Enzie United Free Church was opened an 
dedicated by Principal Salmond. The trontage of 
the hall, which is to Main-street, is Goth , 
style, the walls being of rock-faced ashlar. The 
building is surmounted by a belfry and bell, with 
three-light window in the gable underneath, On the 
left of the vestibule is a small cloak-room, and the 
gallery stairway to the right, with two door 
opening into the aisles, which run up both sides of 
the main building. The hall is seated for 30 and 
is 51 ft. by 31 ft. The two stained glass windoy; 
in the north gable on either side of the pulpit, are 
the work of Mr, Edward Copland, glass-stainer 
Aberdeen. A 13 ft. by 20 ft, side hall, entered bya 
passage on the left, is to be used for smaller meet. 
ings; and adjoining this room there jg a y 
with lavatory. The contractors were Builder 
Mr. Legge, Fochabers; joiners, Messrs. Hendir 
Bros., Portgordon; plasterer, Mr. R. Reid, Port. 
gordon ; slater, Mr. Barclay, Buckie; painter and 
glazier, Mr. Macdonald, Portsoy ; and plumber, Mr 
Campbell, Buckie. The architects were Messrs, D 
and J. R. Macmillan, Aberdeen. 

NEW INFANTRY BARRACKS AT PEMBROKE Dock, 
—The new infantry barracksat Pembroke Dock are 
intended for the accommodation of the non-com- 
missioned officers and men, and will, when com. 
plete, form two' H-shaped blocks, the sides of the H in 
all cases being fitted up as sleeping quarters, each 
room of which will contain accommodation for 
twelve men. The connecting piece across the 
middle of each block will form dining-rooms and 
kitchens. The buildings will all have two tloors, 
and a verandah will be constructed around them at 
the level of the upper floor. In addition to these 
blocks, a commanding officer’s residence, otticers 
quarters, Officers’ mess, stables, gymnasium, &c. are 
to be built. The erection of the entire group is to 
be completed by December 31, 1904. It is to 
be carried out in three sections. The first of 
these, which includes one block of the men’s quarters 
and a portion of the other, was entrusted to Mr. D, 
Davies, Cardiif, the contract price being upwards of 
39,0001., and it is now being proceeded with. The 
plans, particulars of quantities, and all other neces- 
sary intormation to enable competing builders to 
prepare estimates of cost for the second section 
have now been completed, and tenders jor its etec- 
tion will be invited shortly. The commanding 
officer's residence, officers’ quarters, and oiitcery 
mess and stables are included in this section, of 
which the estimated cost is said to be 53,000). The 
gymnasium and some other buildings, of which the 
plans are not yet approved, will form the third 
section. All the buildings will be of brick. Other 
military buildings to be carried ont at Pembroke 
during the financial year include the construction of 
fortifications and artillery ranges, for which a som 
of 4.800/. i3 proposed to be voted. 

NURSES’ HOME, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM.—The new 
nurses’ home which has been erected at Gravelly 
Hill in connexion with the Aston Union Workhouse 
was Cpened on the 3rd inst. The building has been 
built from plans prepared by Messrs. C. Whitwell & 
Son, of Birmingham, by Mr, T. Johnson, builder, at 
a cost of 9,900}. It occupies a position facing Felt- 
ham-road, to the south of the Infirmary buildings 
Accommodation is provided for upwards of forty 
nurses. On the ground floor the eastern end is 
given over to the rooms that will be occupied by 
the medical officer and steward, and to the west of 
the entrance-hall there is the superintendent nurse's 
room, and the rooms of the other nurses and pro- 
bationers, with the usual rooms for meals, kitchens, 
&c. On the first floor there is the sleeping accom- 
modation for the medical ofticer and steward, and 
bedrooms for forty-two nurses are on the top foor, 
The heating is by hot-water radiators. 


BUILDING IN YORK.—The building inspector {or 
the Corporation reports that on the west side of the 
city the building trade bas in igor been brisk, 
though, compared with 1900, there is a decrease 0 
the number of houses completed and in progress 
This decrease has been somewhat balanced by the 
number of extensive additions to existing buildings 
The greater number of houses erected are i 
South Bank and Nunthorpe estates, Poppieioniia 
Lindley-sireet, and Murray-street. On a m 
side of the city 218 houses, mostly of the sm sa 
middle class, have been built on the Hull-roa¢. 
Lawrence-street, Church Park, Huntington e 
and Burton-lane estates. Extensive neta 
buildings and additions and alterations to 

remises are in progress. i 
j BUSINESS t PRINCES - STREET, ppa 
BURGH.—An addition has just been mA 
business premises of Princes-street by the ere 
of the building at No. 136, which is apart 
by Messrs. Macvittier, Guest, & Co., siete 
and confectioners, as the headquarters 0 
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business. Designed by Messrs. Hamilton, Paterson, 
& Rhind, architects, the building has a frontage of 
30 ft. to Princes-street, and is 80 ft. in height, 
divided into four principal floors. The walls are of 
sandstone ashlar, except the whole of the shop 
front, which has been faced with polished red 
Correnie granite. 

URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OFFICES, HEATON 
NORRIS, LANCASHIRE.—The new offices of the 
Heaton Norris District Council are situate at the 
corner of Thornfield-road and Green-lane. The new 
otices are of stone construction, having Yorkshire 
parpoint facings with Alderley stone dressings, the 
roof being covered with Tilberthwaite green slates. 
This main front bas a predominating projecting 
central portion flanked by two wings. Approached 
by a sbort tlight of steps flanked with sweeping 
balustrades on either side is the principal entrance. 
This leads to a vestibule decorated in faience, tiles, 
and mosaics. A few steps from the vestibule give 
access to the ground-fioor corridor, the main stair- 
case to the first floor being central, and immediately 
facing the principal entrance. Entered from the 
main corridor on the ground floor are the ad- 
ministrative offices. Those of the collector and 
surveyor are on either side of the principal 
entrance. Communicating respectively with these, 
as well as directly from the corridor, are the clerk’s 
general and the surveyor’s general offices. The 
clerk's private office opens otf the corridor and 
communicates also with the clerk’s general. Also 
on the ground floor in the rear of the building are 
provided an overseer’s and sanitary inspector's 
offices, as well as additional rooms available as 
spare offices, waiting-rooms, &c. At the end 
of the two passages on either side of the 
principal stairs a telephone-room and ante to the 
back entrance are respectively provided. The 
first floor is reached by means of stairs (18 ft. wide) 
of oak and pitch pine. On the first floor is a corridor 
(8 ft. wide), and directly approached from this is 
the Council Chamber occupying the entire central 
part of the front of the building. It is a room 
nearly 4o ft. long by 20 ft. wide and 10 ft. in height. 
Opening off the Council Chamber, as well as directly 
from the corridor, are the Council retiring-room 
and committee-room. The former occupies the 
entire left wing of the building from front to back. 
This room is divisible into two, when desirable, by 
a patent folding screen. Its dimensions are :— 
Length, 41 ft.; width, 21 ft.; and height, 13 ft. 
There are also two waiting-rooms, a stationery 
store, lavatories, &c., on this level. The basement 
is approached under the main stairs on the ground 
floor ; this is devoted to heating and other purposes. 
The architects are Messrs. Woodhouse & Wil- 
loughby, who won the first premium in the limited 
competition held some five years ago, amongst nine 
competitors. The general contractors were Messrs. 
A. R. Bullivant & Sons, of Manchester and Moston. 
Mr. Samvel Mellor was clerk of works. ‘Ihe follow- 
ing tradesmen have been engaged on the work, 
apartfrom the general contractors, viz. :—Heat- 
ing and ventilation, Mr. E. Hatton, Manchester ; 
mosaic flooring, Messrs. Patteson, Manchester ; art 
metal work, Mr. A. Standring, Manchester ; sanitary 
fittings, Messrs. Shanks, Manchester ; ironmongery, 
locks, &c., Messrs. Marley Bros., Birmingham ; 
wood block floors, Mr. E. P. Garth, Manchester ; 
grates and mantles, Messrs. C. W. Williams & Co., 
Manchester; stained glass windows, Mr. S. H. 
Leyland, Weaste ; gas fittings, Messrs. Baxendale, 
Manchester; patent folding partitions, Messrs. 
Peace and Norquoy, Manchester ; fireproof door to 
strong room, Messrs. John Port & Co., Ancoats, 
Manchester ; carving, Mr. J. J. Millson, Manchester. 
The silver-gilt presentation key has been supplied by 
Messrs. Marley Bros., Birmingham, A brass tablet 
has been erected in commemoration of the opening 
of the offices. It is about 3 ft. long and 2 ft. in 
width, The tablet consists entirely of brass mounted 
on highly polished black marble, the work of Messrs. 
Thomas Webb & Co., Stockport. 


PUBLIC OFFICES, BIRKENHEAD.—At Birkenhead, 
on the 3rd inst., Mr. John Evans, Chairman of the 
Board of Guardians, laid the foundation-stone of 
the new Union Offices in the course of erection on a 
plot of land off Argyle-street. The new offices have 
a frontage of 59 ít. to Argyle-street, 176 ft. to 
Conway-street, and roo ft. to Oliver-street. The 
building, which is three-story, will be constructed 
in Ruabon red brick with terra-cotta dressings with 
Crowdundale stone. The angle at the corner of 
Argyle-street and Conway-street is octagonal, and 
at the head of the building at this point is an orna- 
mented turret with adome. The main entrance is 
from Argyle-street, and the entrance for relief 
applicants in Oliver-street. The main porch is 
recessed, with a moulded arch of terra-cotta and 
red stone intermixed. Immediately inside the main 
entrance is the main staircase, at either side of 
Which will be granite columns and arches in Crow- 
dundale stone. Over the staircase will be a dome, 
through which light will be obtained for the main 
entrance hall, The departments in the basement 
are utilised principally for storing purposes. On 
the ground floor are the general offices, clerks’ 
offices, marriage-room, conference-oftices, relieving- 
rooms, doctors’-rooms, dispensary, and a waiting- 
hall 56 ft. by 40 ft. The board-room, which is 52 ft. 
by 36 ft, is on the first foor, and on the same floor 
are the general committee-room, assessment-room, 
extra committee-room, consulting- rooms, lavatories, 
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and cloakrooms ; a corridor gives access to each of 
these rooms. On the second floor are the valuer’s 
private office, the vaccination office, book store, and 
extra committee-rooms, while at the rear of this 
floor is the caretaker’s residence. The third floor is 
utilised for domestic purposes. The building is 
lighted throughout by electricity. The architect 
for the tuilding was Mr. Edmund Kirby, the con- 
tractor Mr. W. H. Forde, and the clerk of works 
Mr. W. Hughes. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN AKERDEEN.—At a meeting of 
the Plans Committee of Aberdeen Town Council on 
the 3rd inst., seventeen sets of plans of buildings 
were submitted, the aggregate value of the property 
represented being 17,400/. The plans include those 
of small additions to Morningfield Hospital for 
Incurables and to the Educational Trust’s Schools 
in King-street ; a new business building for the 
Seaton Brick and Tile Company, on the site of their 
present sheds in Market-street ; and a number of 
new dwelling-houses in different parts of the city. 

CHURCH HALL, READING.—A new church hall 
has been erected at Reading. The hall is built of 
red brick, and is lighted by three large windows. 
The flooring is of wood blocks. The architect is 
Mr. W. Jane. 

CORONER'S COURT, BATTERSEA.—On the 5th inst. 
the Mayor of Battersea performed the opening 
ceremony in connexion with a new coroner’s court 
and mortuary which the Borough Council has 
erected at Sheepcote-lane, Latchmere-road. The 
new buildings have a frontage of 55 ft. and an 
average depth of 82 ft. On the ground floor are 
the coroner’s room, doctor's and attendants’ room, 
post-mortem room, mortuaries for infectious and 
non-infectious cases, and storerooms. The first 
floor comprises an open-timbered roof court and 
witnesses’ rooms. The buildings have been erected 
under the supervision of, and from designs prepared 
by, Mr. J. T. Pilditcb, the Borough Surveyor. The 
approximate cost of the buildings has been about 
5,0001. 

CLOCK TOWER, SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA.—A new 
memorial clock-tower has been erected at Saltburn- 
on-the-Sea, as a memorial to the Rev. B. Irvin, the 
vicar. The tower is from the design of Messrs. 
Clark & Moscrop, architecte, of Darlington, and the 
clock and chimes are by Messrs. Potts & Son, of 
Leeds. The builder is Mr. R. Harland, of Whitby. 

HOSPITAL EXTENSION, BURNLEY, LANCASHIRE. 
—A new operating theatre at the Burnley Victoria 
Hospital was opened on the 26th ult. The new 
theatre has cost 1,000/. The work has been carried 
out by Mr. Quarmby, architect and surveyor, 
Burnley. 

PROPOSED NEW THEATRE, BURTON-ON-IRENT. 
—It is proposed to erect a new theatre at Burton. 
A site has been obtained in a central position, the 
main frontage being in Cross-street, with side 
entrances in Duke-street and the stage entrance in 
Milton-street. The site covers an area of 1,400 
sq. yds., and on this it is proposed to erect a 
theatre capable of accommodating 1,200. The pit 
and stalls are to provide for half that number, with 
a dress-circle and gallery accommodating 300 each. 
The stage is to measure 30 ft. by 60 ft, the pro- 
scenium opening being 30 ft. across. The building is 
expected to cost about 15,000/. Mr. E. Forshaw is 
the architect. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, LIVERPOOL.— Messrs. Jacobs, 
the Liverpool firm of tailors and outfitters, have 
just opened new premises, erected at the corner of 
Ranelagh-street and Lime-street. The site has a 
frontage to Ranelagh-street of about 05 ft., running 
in depth ito Mitchell-place, Back Lime-street, for 
about 80 ft. The new building consists of six floors 
(including basement), finishing on the roof with a 
gilded tower and turret, for illumination purposes, 
rising to a height of 120 ft from the pavement. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. H. E. B. 
Greene & Co., the contractors, under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. W. Hesketh & Co., the archi- 
tects. ‘The electric lighting is being carried out by 
the Liverpool Corporation under the superinten- 
dence of their Deputy Electrical Engineer, Mr. Alfred 
Clough. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL WINDOW, ST. BAR- 
THOLOMEW’'S CHURCH, BRISTOL.—On the sth inst. 
the stained-glass window placed in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, Bristol, as a memorial to the late 
Queen Victoria, was unveiled and dedicated by 
Canon Everingham. The window consists of five 
lights and tracery. The lights are divided into 
three separate groups, The principal subject, 
which is contained in the three centre lights, is 
“ The Ascension.” Beneath the figure of our Lord 
are grouped in various attitudes the eleven Apostles, 
and on either side are angels kneeling in adoration. 
In the left-hand light the subject is “ The Nativity.” 
The right-hand light depicts “The Resurrection.” 
In the tracery of the window above are emblems of 
the four Evangelists, and two large figures of kneel- 
ing angels, bearing scrolls. The work was carried 
out by Messrs. J. Bell & Sons, of Bristol. 

Winpbow, PARISH CHURCH, RAMSGATE.—On the 
5th inst. there was unveiled at the parish church of 
St. Laurence, Ramsgate, a stained-glass east window 
erected as a memorial of Queen Victoria, who, as a 
girl, worshipped there. The window, which is from 
a design by Mr. A. O. Hemming, depicts in its 
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central panels the Resurrection, the subjects treated 
in the lower lights being scenes in the early history 
of the Church in Britain, including the landing of 
St. Augustine in A.D. 597, and the baptism of King 
Ethelbert at St. Martin's, Canterbury. 

WINDOW, LEEK PARISH CHURCH, STAFFQRD- 
SHIRE.—A new painted glass window has been put 
into the old Parish Church, Leek. The figures are 
all, with the exception of the four angels holding 
the scroll (in the tracery), designed by the late Sir 
E. Burne-Jones, and the exceptions were designed 
by the late William Morris. The window has been 
executed by Messrs. Morris & Co., at a cost of about 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—Mr. C. H. Brodie, architect, has removed his 
offices from 17 Southampton-street to 15 Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury, W C. 

VICTORIA STATUE, PORTSMOUTH.—A statue of 
the late Queen is to be erected near the Town Hall, 
as part ot the Portsmouth Coronation commemora- 
tion. The sculptor is Mr. A. Drury. 

OLD FONT RECOVERED. — The Rev. D. W. 
Duthie, rector of Caister-on-Sea, has applied to the 
Chancellor of Norwich for permission to place in 
his church an ancient font recently discovered by the 
rector of Mellis in a cottage garden near Eye, Suffolk. 
The font is of Decorated architecture, and probably 
fashioned in the sixteenth century. It had done 
duty as a big flower-pot, and weighed nearly a ton. 
Where it came from originally has not been dis- 
covered, Mr. Duthie proposes to remove the 
present small font in Caister Church to a chapel-of- 
ease to make way for the older one. 

PEABODY BUILDINGS, HERNE HILL. — The 
Governors of the Peabody Donation Fund have 
just carried out a scheme for the housing of 
London workers of the poorer class. They have 
acquired an area twenty acres in extent at Herne 
Hill, and on a portion of this land, represent- 
ing about eight acres altogether, they have con- 
structed in four groups, and at a total cost of 
70,0001., twelve blocks of artisans’ dwellings, of 
which three are now ready for occupation. There 
is room on the eight acres, it is stated, for a total >f 
forty-eight blocks, but only the twelve in question 
have been erected at present. The dwellings are in 
Rosendale-road, Norwond-road, within two minutes’ 
walk of Brockwell Park ; each of the twelve blocks 
consists of nineteen tenements—three of one room 
each, eleven of two rooms each, and five of three 
rooms each—a total of forty rooms per block. A 
single-room tenement is available for husband and 
wife and one child under five years ; a two-room 
tenement for husband, wife, and four children 
under twelve; and a three-room tenement for 
husband, wife, and six children under twelve. On 
this basis the twelve blocks can accommodate 1,380 
persons without overcrowding ; while the whole 
torty-eight blocks which could be put upon the 
eight acres (allowing a space of 6o ft. between the 
various groups of buildings) would lodge 5,520. 
Unless in exceptional circumstances no tenants 
are accepted whose earnings exceed 303, a 
week, the actual average being 228. Each of the 
two-room and three-room tenements has not only 
a cooking-range or kitchener, with boiler and oven, 
but is also supplied with a gas-stove, which may 
be used or not, as the tenant pleases, the gas being 
obtained by means of a penny-in-the-slot meter 
fixed against the wall, The single rooms have the 
cooking-range without the gas-stove, but a gas-pipe 
is fixed, so that the tenant may easily make his own 
arrangements for cooking by gas if he so desires. 
Every tenement, too, is provided with cupboards, 
meat-safe, coal-bunker, and gas-fittings. On the 
top floor of each block there is a laundry and 
drying-room. The rents charged for the new 
dwellings are—for one room, 23. 9d. per week ; 
for two rooms, 53. 3d. per week ; for three rooms, 
o3. Od. per week. But these various sums do not 
include the rates, which will have to be paid by the 
tenants themselves. 

LONDON GEOLOGICAL FIELD CLASS.—The series 
of Saturday afternoon excursions of the London 
Geological Field Class, conducted by Professor 
H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., will commence on the 26th 
inst., when a visit will be paid to Erith ; and the 
excursions will be continued on each succeeding 
Saturday (except on Saturdays before Whitsuntide 
and in Coronation week) until July 12. Further 
particulars can be obtained from the Hon. Gen. 
Sec., Mr. R. Herbert Bentley, 43, Gloucester-road, 
Brownswood Park, N. 

EUSTON HALL, SUFFOLK.—Iuston Hall, near 
Thetford, a seat of the Duke of Grafton, has been 
greatly injured by a fire that broke out in the fore- 
noon of Saturday last. The flames were discovered 
in the west wing whence they spread to the south- 
west front. The north wing, together with the 
valuable collection of pictures, has been saved, but 
the west front, including the dinner-room, famed 
for its painted ceiling, and the south wing are con- 
sumed. Euston Hall, built of red brick with stone 
dressings, stands in a finely-planted park, extending 
over 1,250 acres, watered by the Thet, which is 
crossed by a wooden bridge that carries the road 
from the west. It was originally built temp. 
Charles II. for Henry, Earl of Arlington, whose 
daughter and sole heir, Isabella, married the first 
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Duke of Grafton. Amongst the pictures are portraits 
of James I. and his Queen, by Jansen ; Charles I. 
with the Marquis of Hamilton, by Van Dyck; 
James II. and Anne Hyde, by Lely; and Henry, 
first Duke of Grafton, by Kneller. 

SCHOOL OF ART WOOD-CARVING.—The School of 
Art Wood-carving, South Kensington, has been re- 
opened after the usual Easter vacation, in rooms on 
the top floor of the new building of the Royal 
School of Art Needlework in Exhibition-road, and 
we are requested to state that some of the free 
studentships maintained by means of funds granted 
to the school by the Technical Education Board of 
the London County Council and by the Draper’s 
Company are vacant. The evening class has been 
re-opened and will meet on three evenings a week 
and on Saturday afternoons. Forms of application 
for the free studentships and any further particulars 
relating to the school may be obtained from th 
manager. ; 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


BRADFORD JOINERS’ STRIKE.—The dispute in the 
Bradford building trade still drags on, and during 
the past month 300 joiners, now the only operatives 
holding out, received strike pay. An offer by the 
masters to pay 84d. per hour, with the concession 
that notices of alteration of rules should expire on 
June 30 instead of May 1, bas been rejected by the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners by 
350 votes to 70. The Mayor’s proposal, however, 
that a Conciliation Board be formed, with a view 
to settling the differences and insuring future 
industrial peace, has been willingly agreed to. 

STRIKE IN THE KIDDERMINSTER BUILDING TRADE. 
—A general strike has occurred among the brick- 
layers of the Kidderminster district owing to the 
employers refusing to grant an advance of rd. 
an hour to the men from April 1. Some other 
questions have been raised, but the principal point 
at issue is that of wages. All the labourers are 
thrown out in consequence of the strike. 


inspect the floor round the machine which he was 
instructed to work. 

Mr. H. Burrows, F.R.C.S, &c., described the 
man's injuries. 

George W. Dixon, a foreman builder’s machinist, 
stated that he examined the trap-door in question 
shortly after the accident, and found that it shifted 
as the plaintiff had described. Witness also main- 
tained that the “fence” ought to have extended 
beyond each side of the circular saw, and that the 
“fence” on the machine was too short for the work 
in question. 

Ernest Jones, a builder, gave similar evidence as 
to the trap-door being easily shifted. 

For the defence, Arthur Moore, shop foreman to 
the defendants, said that the trap-door had been 
formed in order to facilitate the finding of nuts or 
small portions of the machine which might drop 
down. Witness knew, of course, that the trap-door 
would “take up,” but he was not aware that it 
would slip when stood upon. The plaintiff had 
never complained to him about the trap-door. 
Witness went on to state that the plaintiff admitted 
that the occurrence was a “ pure accident,” and that 
he slipped, but the man said nothing about the trap- 
door slipping. 

Cross-examined : The trap-door could be moved 
about an inch and a half without difficulty when 
the sawdust and chips were cleared away. It was 
necessary for a man working the machine to have a 
firm foothold. 

Arthur W. Edwards, another machinist in the 
defendant's employment, stated that he had worked 
the machine in question many times, and had never 
known the trap-door to slip, 

Edward Edwards, brother of the last witness, 
and also a machinist in thedefendant’s employment, 
gave similar evidence. 

The jury found in favour of the plaintiff, assessing 
the damages at 1001. 

His Honour gave judgment accordingly, and 
allowed costs, including advice on evidence, par- 
ticulars, the qualifying of two witnesses, and for 
the preparation of a plan of the locus in quo. 


er run into the interstices, the pavement is apain 
rolled. 

22,119.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR USE WITH Wy- 
DOWS: A. E. Wright.—Compressed springs are 
adapted to balance and shut the upper sash, and 
similar springs, under tension, serve to shut the 
lower sash. The two sashes are fastened to upper 
blocks that are cast upon the ends of the spring 
with screws or pins which will slide through slotted 
casings. In order that the sashes may be turned 
inwards the beads are made detachable, bolts or 
pivots of the upper casings are set so as to Slide ig 
angular slots cut in fixed plates, and the lower 
Casings are pivoted on to the bottom of the frame. 

23,125.—A WATER-METER: W. G. Kent.—The 
movement of a spring or weight which is regulated 
by a valve indicates the flow of water ; a single-flap 
or two-flap valve is pivoted to its seat about a line 
between the edge and the centre line ; a cover is 
provided for the removal of the valve, and keys 
fasten it in grooves in the casing ; a cord is passed 
about a quadrant on the valve and thence to the 
recording-mechanism ; movable counter-weights, or 
a spring, will regulate the valve. For a revene 
flow the main valve is fitted with a spriog-con- 
trolled pivoted valve. 

22,139.—SLABS, &c., OF ARTIFICIAL STONE: L. 
Hatschek.—An admixture of fibrous animal, mineral, 
or vegetable substances, with a diluted portion of 
hydraulic lime or Portland cement, of which the 
setting is delayed by adding unburned gypsum, &c., 
is put into a tank whence it is fed by means of a 
sieve-drum to the surface of an endless band which 
passes it between pressure-rollers, and thence on to 
a drum fitted with a pressure-roller. The plate thus 
fashioned is stripped from the drum and cut into 
suitable lengths for finishing purposes. 

22,151.—JUNCTIONS FOR PIPES : F. Elrich.—The 
invention relates to junction pieces or eyes, which 
are available for use with pipes of clay, stoneware, 
brase, or cast-iron alike; a flange maintains the 
collar of the junction-piece in its place after it has 
been fitted on to the pipe. 

22,155.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR USE WITH VENTI- 


—— LATORS AND WINDOWS: E. McGloughlin and Ẹ. C. 
McGloughlin.—With the closing of the window a 
LEGAL. ISLINGTON DRAINAGE CASE. spring presses upwards a catch, which is pivoted to 


the sash, into engagement with a slotted plate 
affixed to the frame. The opening of the sashis 
limited with a jointed stay, of which one link hasa 
flanged stop. The catch may be pulled back witha 
ring or handle, or with a cord passed around guide- 
pulleys, and the frame has a recess into which the 
stay will be folded after the sash has been shut 
22,165.—BUILDING - BLOCKS AND BRICKS: W. 
Cockburn.—The blocks and bricks are fashioned out 
of terra-cotta, stone, &c, with stepped or rebated 
bedding surfaces, in order that the passing of 
moisture through golid or hollow walls may be 
prevented. i 
22,177.—A COVERING COMPOSITION FOR WALLS, 
CEILINGS, AND OTHER SURFACES: D, M. Suther- 
land.—A waterproofing compound, made up of an 
oxidised or solidified vegetable oil and wood-four, 
whitening, &c., mixed when hot, is applied to 
sheets of asbestos or paper as they are fed through 
calender rollers, or through embossing rollers. 
22,189~—A COMBINATION TOOL: M. C. Fackson 
and F. McDonough.—One part of the shank on 
which the movable jaw is formed slides, but does 
not turn, in the tubular portion of the fixed jaw ; 
the other part, which is screw-threaded, engage 
with the tubular handle, which has a swivel-joint 
with the tubular part of the fixed jaw tbat- 
grooved for a collar to be fitted on from one si 
only and has a roughened thumb-piece so that 
parts will not be turned in respect of one rare 
as the tool is being used. The attachments for tae 
tool render it available as a pipe-wrench, and for 
conversion into a vice ; in the latter form there 18 
an L-shaped piece whereof one part cad | 
screwed on to a bench, whilst the other part serves 
for a jaw, the shank being inserted through 3a 
aperture in that piece. ; 
22,227.—DEEP-BORING MACHINERY : F. Fog- 
A pulley, on a loop of the rope, carries the a 
rods, the two ends of the rope are passed arou 
two pulleys mounted in the overhead frame 
around the first-named pulley, one end of the op 
is led to the winding-drum, and its other en r 
passed around a pulley upon the rocking beam # 
so to its point of attachment. ç 
22,228. — FASTENINGS FOR ROOFING: E. re 
Hutchings.—Slates, tiles, &c., are fastened ane h 
battens of a roof by means of metallic strips, W os 
are pierced and grooved for the heads of nails, wes 
their lower ends are punched screw-holes for sct? 
to be inserted through washers and fitting '® 
notches cut in the lower edges of the slates i 
22,245.—APPLIANCES FOR LIFTING AND WINDI 
MACHINES: W. R. Green.—A shaft carries the TE 
which is loosely mounted and driven with a age 
The brake-sheave, loosely mounted, has ‘abies 
will engage with the ratchet-wheel, which is ini 
upon a boss. As the load is lifted tbe rotating ari 
is freed from the brake, but when the power Is W! À 
drawn the ratchet-wheel and the pawis err 
engaged, and thereby prevent a running-back 
load before the brake has been eased. Pr 
22,248.—AN INSTRUMENT FOR USE OF a 
VEYORS AND OBSERVERS: F. Waddell ~The ; 
ventor seeks to provide means of ascertaining T 
single observation, the parallactical angle and 


THE case of Proctor v. the Mayor, &c. of 
Islington, came before Mr. Justice Wright in the 
King’s Bench Division on the oth inst. It was an 
action by the plaintiff to recover from the defendants 
54!. as moneys paid to the use of the defendants and 
at their request. It seemed that in January, 1901, 
the defendant Council’s Sanitary Inspector served 
the plaintiff with notice that certain drains on the 
plaintiff's premises in Rotherfield-street, Islington, 
were defective. The plaintiff thereupon engaged a 
builder to do the necessary work, thereby incurring 
expenses to the amount of 54}. The plaintiff's case 
was that the repairs which had to be done were 
repairs to a sewer which it was the duty of the 
defendants to maintain, and that she was therefore 
entitled to recover the costs she had been put toin 
doing such work as was required by the notice. The 
defendants admitted, for the purpose of deciding their 
liability under the notice, that the work done was 
work upon a sewer which it was their duty to main- 
tain. Mr. Courthope-Munroe, however, on their 
behalf contended that the notice served on the 
plaintiff was an intimation that the drainage was 
defective, but the Council did not order the plaintiff 
to do the work in question, and that, therefore, the 
defendants were not liable. 

Mr. Justice Wright, at the conclusion of the argu- 
ments, held that the plaintiff could not recover as 
she had not done the work under compulsion, or at 
sucha time as the Council themselves were bound to 
do the work. He accordingly dismissed the action 
with costs. 

Mr. Oliver represented the plaintiff. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT: QUESTION 
AS TO “DEFECTIVE” FLOOR NEAR A 
SAW-BENCH. 


AT the Brompton County Court on Monday, 
before Deputy Judge Clement Lloyd and a jury, 
George Baker, a builder's machinist, Hampstead, 
N.W., brought an action, under the Employers’ 
Liability Act, against Mr. William Willett, builder, 
Chelsea, S.W., claiming damages in respect of per- 
sonal injuries sustained, and said to have resulted 
from a defect in the defendant's machinery or 
“ works and ways,” or negligence on the part of the 
defendant or his servants. 

Mr. H. J. Turrell, counsel, appeared for the 
plaintiff ; and Mr. J. R. Atkin, counsel, defended. 

Plaintiff's counsel explained that his client en- 
tered the defendant's employment in January last 
as a machinist. On February 4 he was cutting 
pieces of wood for sash-frames by means of a cir- 
cular saw It appeared that close to where the 
man was standing there was a trap-door in the 
floor, and that while his left foot was upon the 
trap-door the latter shifted an inch or 80, causing 
him to slip and get his left hand in contact with the 
saw. Subsequently, the middle finger had to be 
amputated, and the first and third fingers also were 
badly injured. Owing to the accident the plaintiff 
had since been unable to do any work, and would 
not, it was said, be able to continue work as a 
machinist in the future. 

The plaintiff bore out his counsel’s opening state- 
ment. He added that prior to the date of the acci- 
dent his work at the defendant’s shop had been to 
attend to an “over-hand joiner” and a “ general 
joiner.” ` At the time of the accident, however, he 
was cutting “pocket pieces” in the sash-frames, 
under the foreman’s directions, on a simple circular- 
saw bench. He.complained about the “fence” on 
this machine not extending beyond the side of the 
saw, and the foreman replied, “ No, it's no good ; 
I am going to have a new one put in. Do the best 
you can with it at present.” Subsequently to the 
accident he (plaintitf) went to the shop and found 
that the trap-door could be shifted 2} in. by one’s 
foot and as much as 84 in. by hand. 

Cross-examined: Tne object of the “fence” at 
the side and extending above the circular saw was 
not to protect the workman. 

The foreman of the jury: It is a guide. 

Mr. Atkin: That is so; the term “fence” is 
ambiguous, and io this instance, perhaps, a little 
misleading. ee 

In answer to further questions, the plaintiff denied 
having admitted that the occurence was a “ pure 
accident,” or that be, and not the trap-door, slipped. 
It was true that in the shop there was a notice to 
the effect that all persons employed on the works 
were required to give immediate information of 
any negligence on the part of those in authority, or 
of the existence of any defect in the machinery or 
Pe anie : He did not know of any defect in 
the trap-door prior to the accident. He understood 
that it was no part of his duty as a machinist to 
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RECENT PATENTS : 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


22,090.—APPARATUS FOR THE WELL GATES OF 
LIFTS : A. Fohanson.—The upper horizontal bar of 
the gate is affixed to a shaft having two fixed 
pulleys that are joined with crossed and open 
belts to two pulleys upon a lower shaft. One of 
the latter runs loosely upon, and the other is se- 
cured to, the lower shaft. With the ascent of the 
cage a projection from it engages with an arm that 
extends from the fixed pulley, and by lifting it 
causes a shaft to turn, whereby the gate will be 
raised and collapsed. With the further lifting of the 
arm, another arm, extending from the loose pulley, 
drops upon the ascending cage into engagement 
with another projection, and so the gate is lowered 
again, the former arm being at the same time 
lowered to its starting position. The gate is locked 
by the engagement of a pin upon a Sliding-arm 
with an arm upon a shaft, which will be unlocked 
again by acam which forces away the sliding-arm 
when the cage has arrived at the landing. 

22,105.—COMPOSITE PAVEMENT FOR STREETS: 
A. C. W. Hobman.—Limestone, granite, Kentish 
rag or some such hard stone, is broken up to a 2-in. 
ring gauge, coated with mineral oil, asphalt, tar, 
Trinidad pitch, &c., mixed with a flux, laid upon a 
foundation of concrete, or “hard core,” and then 
rolled. After a grouting of pitch or asphalt has 
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from the range or distance of an object ; of the two 
telescopes one is fixed, the other can be turned 
about a vertical axis so that its own axis shall con- 
verge to intercept the axis of the other telescope 
upon any distant object, the angle through which 
the converging telescope is turned will measure off 
the range upon a scale. Provision is made for the 
taking of an observation with the two telescopes at 
anv one time. their eye-pieces being mounted upon 
arins that have reflectors at the angles. A finder is 
fitted for the fixed telescope, and the other one is 
adjustably aftixed toa ring that can oscillate about 
a pin in the frame, The scale may be graduated to 
indicate either the distance of the object directly or 
the angle subtended at the object by the base of the 
instrument. For surveying purposes the lower 
circle of the pillar is divided for the reading off of 
azimuth angles. The stay-rod is graduated to indi- 
cate the co-sine of the angle of elevation or depres- 
sion, so that one may ascertain the horizontal dis- 
tance of objects that are above or below the horizon, 
or with a scale of co-secants for determining the 
height of an object. 

22,302-3.—COMPOSITE MATERIALS FOR WALLS, 
FLOORS, PARTITIONS, &C.: E. H. Bell.—A com- 
pound of wood-wool], sawdust, ground cork, asbestos 
waste, and infusorial earth is boiled in a jacketed 
receiver with a solution of distilled water, 45 parts, 
crystallised chloride of magnesium, 55 parts, and 
chloride of ammonia, 14 parts ; an upper or wear- 
ing surface consists of tine sawdust mixed with the 
magnesium compound and mineral colours ground 
in boiled linseed oil. The comp sition is specitied 
as being available also for tiles or plates for cover- 
ing walls, ceilings, and so on. (22,303.) Slabs having 
fine interlaced channels are made of a plastic ad- 
mixture of clay, infusorial earth, and a solution of 
calcium chloride that contains 10 per cent. of sul- 
phate of magnesia, wood-wool, and asbestos waste. 
The tiles are made of burned cellular earthenware 
plates cemented to plates fashioned out of cork 
waste or similar substances, and have recesses that 
take the projecting ends of metallic strips, or the 
strips may be replaced with sheets and bands of 
wire gauze. 

22,305.—-SLUICE GATES: 7. E. Whiting.—The 
inventor combines two sliding sluice gates, and 
causes the water pres:ures upon them to almost 
neutralise one another, so that the resultant 
pressure shall effect a close joint at one or both of 
the gates, which are intended for waterways, the 
outlet tower of a reservoir, or the hollow counter- 
tort of a reservoir dam. The gates are attached 
parallelwise to a middle open frame so as to control 
the inlets. The lintel of the side frame is put 
forward enough to permit the one gate, which is 
rather larger than the other, to move between it 
and the frame, the motion being similar to that of a 
piston, with roller or other packing. 

22,31g.—AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH LADDERS: 
G. Mever——A middle perforated channel bar, two 
pivoted arms, and double hooks that will engage 
with a round of the ladder, constitute a bracket for 
a table or shelf. One of the arms forms a stay 
which is pivoted to a pierced sliding plate to be 
locked within the channel bar. The lever which 
fastens the contrivance supports an eccentrical 
plate having stepped slits, and is locked with a pin 
or wedge over a lower round of the ladder. 

22,315.—AN INSTRUMENT FOR USE BY DRAUGHTS- 
MEN AND OTHERS: V. Reisewils.~The instrument 
is devised for measuring the angle between two 
Ssurtaces and for plotting angles upon paper. On 
one of its two arm3 is mounted a disc through a 
Slot wherein is passed the clamping-screw for en- 
gagement with the other arm; the two arms are 
g vuved for their extension-pieces, to one arm is 
pivoted a plate of which the head engages with a 
groove in the other arm covered with a graduated 
plate for indicating the angle at which the arms are 
Opened, 

22,404.—APPARATUS FOR WATER-SUPPLY SER- 
VICE : F.Croppi and L. Edant.—The regulating-valve 
of the service-pipe is fitted with an auxiliary starting- 
valve. Upon the stem of a piston, which is pressed 
upwards with a spring within a chamber, is mounted 
a valve for regulating the passage from the inlet to 
the outlet. A time-cock is fitted on a passage placed 
ta communication with the upper and lower sides of 
the piston. A valve, which a spring retains upon its 
Seating, prevents, under normal conditions, any 
commuuication between two pipes which lead to 
the auxiliary valve, but when the former valve is 
opened (by means of the push on its stem) water 
from the chamber that contains the piston flows 
away through the pipes to the outlet, whereupcn the 
valve on the piston-stem, being relieved from pres- 
Sure. will open, and permit the tlush to flow. At 
the release of the push the valve is shut, and water 
will flow into the chamber, and so shut the valve on 
the piston-stem again. Other modifications of the 
Inveation are specified. 

22,527. — VENTILATION APPARATUS: W. F. 
Mc stbbon. — For ventilating a church or other 
building a flue is passed from the tiring-chamber of 
a lurnace in the basement to the ceiling or roof, or 
to cross-pipes and gratings through wnich foul air 
is abstracted. After the furnace has been fired-up 
for a strong draught, the firing-door and the door 
of the firing-chamber are shut, in order that the air 
which is needed for combustion shall be drawn only 
through the flue, and that foul air shall be drawn 
away too—the latter current being replaced with 


cool or heated air admitted through the ventilating 
gratings. The invention will, it is stated, facilitate 
circulation of heated air during the warming of the 
building by its heating apparatus. 

22,537-—A ROAD SCARIFIER: B. Asplen.—The 
scarifier can be attached to a traction engine or a 
road roller, or be mounted upon a carriage. Its 
two rows of inclined adjustable tines are fastened 
with set screws in the slots of flanges at the ends of 
the inclined portions of the casing which slides 
within an outer casing, on the side walls of which 
are mounted carrying tlanges. Pins retain buffer- 
Springs that force the head of the inner casing 
against a washer upon an adjusting spindle, which 
is screw-threaded for engagement with a bush, and 
is Hanged above the adjustable buffer-plate. A 
key-plug maintains the bush within its recess. 


—-—_ <j 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 11. 


Architectural Association.—1. Special meeting to con- 
sider some alterations and additions to the by-laws. 
7p-m. 2. Mr. W. D. Carie on “The Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings.” 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution. — Professor Dewar, M.A., 

“ Problems of the Atmosphere.” g p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen's Society.—Mr. J. I. 
Little on ‘‘The Sewage Disposal of a Country House.” 


p.m. 
She field Society of Architects and Surveyors.—Annual 
meeting. 


on 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12. 


Architectural Association.—Visit to the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company’s Offices, Finsbury Pavement, by per- 
Mission of the architect, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. 
2.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Ofiicers).—Inspection at the Sewage and Destructor 

orks, Ealing. 2.15 p.m. 


Monpay, APRIL 14. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr.C. H. Hooper on ‘‘ Com. 
pensation for Fruit Planting.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. R. T. Glaze- 
brook, M.A., on "Glass for Optical Instruments.” I. 


.m. 

Bristol Society of Architects.—Annual General Meet- 
ing: (1) Election of Council and Officers; (2) Mr. J. 
Atwood Slater on ‘ A Continental Tour.” 8 p.m. 

Clerks of Works Ass:ciation. — Twentieth 
meeting, Carpenters’ Hall. 7.30. 


annual 


TUESDAY, APRIL 15. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be further 
discussed—‘*‘ The Greenwich Footway-Tunnel,” by Mr. 
W. C. Copperthwaite; ‘'Subaqueous Tunnelling 
through the Thames Gravel: Baker-street and Waterloo 
Railway.” by Mr. A. H. Haigh, B.Sc. ; and paper to be 
read "On Locomotive Fire-box Stays,” by Mr. F. W. 
Webb. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16. 


British Archeologica? Association.—(1) Mr. Andrew 
Oliver on ‘Some Old London Views ;” (2) Rev. J. A. 
Penney, M.A., on " Curiosities I have scen in and about 
Churches.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Avts.—Mr. J. Bridges Lee, M.A., on 
tt Photography as Applied to Architectural Measurement 
and Surveying.” 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ [nstitution.— 
Quarterly meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17. 


Society of Arts (Indian Section).—Mr. Sidney Preston, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., on “ Recent Developments in Punjab 
Irrigation.” 4.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers (Dublin Section). 
—Mr. A. T. Kinsey on “ Railway Blocks, Telegraphs and 
Accessories, recent practice.’ 8 p.m, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 18. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section.—Mr. 
A. Needham Wilson on * A Tour through the South of 
France,” 7.30pm. 

Royal Institution. — Right Hon. Sir John H. A, 
Macdonald on * The Autocar.” 9 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. —Mr. R. E. 
Atkinson on *'‘ The Standardisation of Pipe Flanges and 
Flange Fittings.” 3 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. (Students’ Meeting). 
--Mr. H.C. M. Austen on ‘The Erewash Valley Widen- 
ing and Toton Sidings." 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19. 


Liverpool Architectural Society (lncorporated).—An 
Excursion to the new Gladstone Memorial Library at 
Hawarden. ‘The Church and the Castle will be visited if 
time permit. Tea at the Glynn Arms Hotel at 5.30. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visits : (1) 
To Traquair House; (2) The Tower of Innerleithen. 


—_— Or aa 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
April 3.—By Newson, EDWARDS, & 


SHEMHARD. 
Kingsland.—Boleyn-rd., the Sutton Arms b.-h., 
&c., f g.r. 33%, reversion In 223 yrs. ....-... Si,340 


Boleyn-rd., I.g.r.’s 182, ros., reversion in 554 


E Aaa eC ar ry ee ere ee 520 
180, 184, and 186, Boleyn-rd. (S.), f, y.r. 

Gale ©. ees eer ee eee ee 965 
Boleyn-rd., the Woodman b.-h., f., y.r. 374, 10s. 1,700 
192, Boleyn-rd. (S.), f., yor. 264... cc cece ees 405 

Stoke Newingion.—St. Matthias-rd., fig.r. 454, 

reversion IN 29 YIS. cece ce cccesenc cece cuaces 1,510 
St. Matthias-rd., f.g.r. 312, 105., reversion in 

SO YESS: ag wae Oeste oes Meee tie E TE 1,059 


Highbury.—14, Bryantwood-rd., u.t. 97 yrs.) R.T. 


Oly Vile dOh is. roere niies iiie ERSS £430 
Barnsbury.—27, Huntingdon-st., u.t. 47 YTS., B.r. 
7l, YT. 454 eves REET ETEEEET Senses cecesete v8 53° 
. By Rocers Bros. 
Dulwich.—-77 and 79, Melbourne-grove, u.t. 673 r 
20 


YIS., Ere 13l, Volo SSbercccccncvccccncees 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; 1.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; I. for leasehold ; e. for 
estimated rental ; y.r. for yearly rental ; u.t. for unexpire 
term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for years; st. for street ; 
rd. for road ; sq. for square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; 
cres. for crescent; av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; 
yd. for yard. 
p A 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 


@eeoe 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
£s. d. 
Hard Stocks .... 112 6 per 1,000 alongside, in river- 


Rough Stocks and 


Grizzles......æ. I Q 6 i ” ” 
Facing Stocks.... 212 0 a Pe ” 

IPPOTS ce seeees 25 0 i n, d: 
Flettons ...... ose IEO a at railway depôt. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 112 0 ii T ” 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 4, n T 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing. 5 5 o ji ” ” 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire .. 4 6 6 ji ” 
Do., Bullnose .... 4 10 0O i ” ” 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks eeen 4 5 6 99 99 9) 
GLAZED BRICKS 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers...... 13 O O T ” ” 
Headers ........ 12 O O y . ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats ...... 170 0 " ” ry) 
Double Stretchers 19 o o ” T ” 
Double Headers.. 16 o o ry) ” 9 
One Side and two 

Ends ....-.++- . 19 0 O ” ” n 
Two Sides and one 

End ....e-eee . 20 0 O n ” ” 
Splays,Chamfered, 

Squints......-. 20 O O T ” 
Best Dipped Salt 

GlazedStretchers 


and Headers .. 12 0 O n ” » 


Quoins, Bullnose, 


and Flats ...... 14 0 0 i is n 
Double Stretchers 15 © o ji j 9 
Double He iders.. 14 0 © yi ” " 
One Side and two 

Ends _......- . 15 0 O y " ” 
Two Sides and one 

End .......... 1§ O O 9 9 ” 
Splays,Chamfered, 

Squints........ 14 O O ir "” y) 
Perens Aaa 

Whiteand Dippe 

Salt Glazed ua . 2 00 x less than best. 
Thames and Pit Sand ......-.- 7 3 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .....+-- ese 60 w » 
Best Portland Cement .. | .... 32 © per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 o nA j 


Note.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime........++.- 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 


118. od. per yard, delivered. 
26s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 

s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks ..+. 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot 
Bath 99 PTOS S 7 LB) i} ) 
Farleigh Down Bath .. x 8 i3 s 
Beer in blocks .... I 6 a i 
Grinshill i .... Il IO ii j 
Brown Portland in blocksa 2 ‘i T 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 y j 
Red Corsehill i 2 5 ii - 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 3 a i 
Red Mansfield `i 2 4 ñ í 


Hard York in blocks .. 210 =» 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes 
(under 40 ft. sup ) 


s. d. 
2 8 per ft. super. 
at rly. depot. 

6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 33 D 

3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 

D j 2 in. self-faced Ditto o 

Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 


» 6 in. sawn both 
sides landings 2 


3 ” ” 
9 ” ” 
3 per ft. cube. 
deld. rly. depot. 
oy ve 
7 per ft. super. 
. deld, rly. depot. 
n r 1 3 in. do. I as oD on 
SLATES. 

£ s d. 


20X 10 best blue Bangor,.12 o oper 1000 of 1200 at ry.dep. 


» best seconds ,, tt 100 i » 
16X 8 best i 615 0 ñ şi 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 

oc... If 50 “a = 
16 X8 best bluePortmadoc 6 o o ‘5 yi 


20X10 best Eureka un- 
fading green.... 12 

16x 8 ” 1 

20x 10 permanent green to 

16x8 T ” 51 


wo 


6 ” 1 
o ” n 
o n ” 
6 


“NUM 


[See also p. 38E. 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS, 


THE BUILDER. 
TT 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


[APRIL 12, 1902 


(For some Contracts, £c., stiU open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 
a a E a, 
COMPETITIONS. 


Nature of Work. 


[j 
i 
i 
' 


*Police and Fire Brigade Buildings .......cscccsssscesseess | 


By whom Advertised. 


County Borough of Sunderland .. 


Sa 


Premiums. Designs y 
te delivers; 


eee, 


1007., 502., and 2651....... Au. 9 


eS Beteer * SOE SOL BOC SSQAHSCOP HET LE eeere O00 O8C Re rerteene « 


NIM... 


CONTRACTS. 

Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by inal 

ee 

Laundry, Pontnewynydd ..... sasse T EE TT ..| Pontypool Steam Laundry Co. ......| D. J. Lougher, Architect, Bank Chambers, Pontypool ............... April 4 

Two Shops, Kendal Ceeee coscesseee® ses COCR EHETEETOLEBEHSs FOSEES SO SOs eeeeesece J. Kintley, Architect, 7, Lowther-atreet, Tna LETETTE] LEET TETTTYTTITTETI April 2 
Additions to 2 QMoes, Dudwick, Bile? Ree eecewelectlectas sadesexencs Wileome & Duffus, Aberdeen ....s.ssesssccvscsseseesseseesses, sinisini do. 
Sewers, B LELETET] SOCOC een EseeseeeEeese ee eedDscesegcrecceagseeses sas Margam U.D.C. BSF O28 OH SEO SHEOSSE BOEHSEEE: A Cox, Surveyar, Port Talbot . SO C0008 ES OFe HOE COS SOC OPER EERE coeengreeeets. do, 
Sewers, Witheridge seeteces- SOS PSSCOKOLESSEEHRHOCHE SEES ERSASSEESEOSE South Molton R.D.C. LLZIILLTITETITELELI D W. 8. Gardner, Surveyor, Chittlehampton LLAKEZALEIITILILTTETTYTTTTTTTT TI | do, 
Sewerage Works, Bury-road ...c..cc.seccrecserscsecseresesseee | Rochdale Corporation sescecrorecseeoes | B. 8. Platt, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Rochdale .........csscaceessoees do. 
Cottage, Crumlin, MOD, ...ccsccccescossccccsccccgeccess sososeee | Great Western Railway Co. .........| G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, Ws sasukeavdsanesoisaceecevsesvasssvisoneces do, 
Road Materials .. | covce-cevscscosesscvcee | Knaresborough R.D.C.  cccocssroseess| J. Smith, 44. Station- parade, Harrogate .........c0- cere peiin do. 
Additions to Schools, Ditchling-road sevsesccescesseveeceees | Brighton School Board ...... T Ars Simpson & Bon, purveyor 16, Ship-street, Brighton.. seikass do! 
Alterations to Workhouse seccesurctecccccessoecesesescsceseceee | Dromore West (Ireland) Guardians. H. Naughton, Board R oom, Dromore West PTO E TORR do, 
Sea Embankment Works...... sesepi ii sdeeesbossdensesstesesssers .| Tynemouth Corporation... se...) J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, North Shields......... ds Li tly 

Thirty-seven Cottages, Pontypridd .......00-...+. sebiucaaaes sosccocesces T. R. Phillips, Architect, Old Bank Chambers, Pontypridd .. esse, ADtil 16 
Five Houses, Langdale-road, Barnsley seostudaaswcaciaeess ooseeseoscos R. & W. Dixon, Architects, 6, Eastgate, Barnsley sarosesseenes | Qo 
Alterations to Stockwell Mount, Batley EET ussisvacease H. B. Buckley, Architect, 55, Commercial-street, Batley ... th, 
Additions to Hospital, Llanelly  ......cccccccsccsssecsesssees = eacisieiies W. Griffiths, Architect, Falcon Bridge, Llanelly ...... saninin JOC, 
Alterations to Institute, Ipawich..... PERTO asnese: poas Eade & Johns, Architects, Cornhill Chambers, Ipswich .....,.c000 do, 
Alterations to Church, Richmond- terr., Whitehaven cribe tities J. 8. Moffat, Architect, 53, Church-street, Whiteaven........ do. 
Business Promises, Brampton, Cumberland....cssoseees-| serewaredeus T. T. Scott, "architect, "43, Lowther-atreet, PATIRE AA do. 
Road Works, King’s. road COOKSSOOSESEHEHSHS COKROEEEC ERE SES EEESE- Woking U. D. C. SCEROe ceed ee ges COCKER EES Ces re J. Wooldridge, Surveyor, Woking... -° @0@tee>s t.e A do, 
Sewerage Works .. es secccecceccsccsccscorceese | Blaby (Leics.) B.D. C. cccscccccccccceee | J. Turner, Surveyor, Saffron-lane, Glen ‘Parva . MERIR do, 
Sewerage Works, Lea Bridge- Toad esecssesssetsoreessossesse:] Leyton (Essex) U. D.C. aso ..ssesoe: +s W. Dawson, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Leyton . eae] do 
Bandstand... reeposseesaoseseeoososssesessss seses] SOULHENA Corporation .sessessssssssese.| A. Fidler, Civil Engineer, Southend ........00---- coe. sees do, 
Footbridge, Hamp ton Mills ...... cose sosssesocoosssesososess | Bury (Lancs.) Corporation .......-....| A. W. Bradley, Civil Engineer, Corporation Offices, Bury... aces do. 
Additions to Netherfield Works, Windermere ess.. | Messrs. Somervell Brothers .......... R. Walker, Architect, Windermere ............ccccccsccconscecoeccesseesenrs a do. 
*Supply and Fixing of the Firemains Hydrants ........., West Ham Union sesssssiessoeecooeseese | F, J. Sturdy, 45, Finsbury- pavement, E.C. E E E E 

Hall, Drumcree, Portadown sos tOtpaccoteugeoHttteeotetttea: enc evecgeese iJ. W. Walby, Architect, Portadown, Ireland COCOOM oc crene cen cossasesecers April Ir 
Two Cottages, Sutton Scotney, Hants .ssscssorsovssseseees W. & G. A. Bell, Architects, TT T 


Six Houses 


000e- £0058 OSs CORSO ESE SUSESE SEKEEE SEHSEHEHEEES SOR ESESOEED: 


= 


Silsden (Yorks) Co-op. Soc., Ltd... 


R. Holdsworth, ‘Society's Offices, Silsden ... sistata © 200, 


*Sewer Flushing Van ..... sees coscesneccctscccorecccoeesess) South Minns B D.C. nasses secccveeree-| W. H. Mansbridge, Surveyor, 40, High- street, Barnet ..... do, 
“Road Making, Kerbing, Paving, KC... crscceescssseoreesees> | Hackney Borough Council.. < Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. as do. 
* Building & Decorating Works, 180 & 182, Peckham Rye: St. Olave’sa Union .......0006 -..s00.. | Newman & Newman, 31, I oley-street, GE se. agree oss eaten do. 
*New Coastguard Buildings, near Falmouth ......sc0s000 | Admiralty ...c.csceceeseeseceeeee Director of Works Dept., Admiralty, 21, Northumberlanda avenue Apa 13 
' Church and School, Stainton .......sccsecsssee essere | Sevseciaites _ J. W. Dickson, 2, Fairview, Dalton-in- FUPNEeSS ose. 

| Roads, Cwmoeo], Cwmaman ooo. cee. ae ee Smith & Davies, "Architects, Aberdare 2.  .....oescsoosoreereososreosse:: io 
| Reva Works O | Frinton-on- Sea UDG. asc] LT. W. Golds, Surveyor, Thorpe-le- learn Essex... 3 d 
Street Works, Brook-street.. .» Hull Corporation ...........c ee!) City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull ...... ENERE do. 
Bridge Works, Heberg Ghyll .. va! Hkley U. D.C. ... Surveyor, Council Offices, likley | Qu 
| Waterworks ..... sue oak Ardrossan (N. B.) Town ‘Council ... W.R. Copland, C.E., 146, West Regent-street, ‘Glasgow... aa Be 

| Road Works, Bernard-voad, &C.ccecccccccccseeeeee, Cromer UDC. a.oter A. F. Bcott. Surveyor, Church-street, COMET... s... do. 
Store Premises, Thornhill, E N E E Dewsbury Industrial OSI on Ltd.: Holtom & Fox, Architects, Corporation-street, Dewsbury....... du 
_ Car Shed, Holderness- road . seas aa. Hull Corporation ......... wow A. R. White, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hull m... da 

Church Restoration, Micklegate, ‘York . AEE E sib ees voceas ' C. H. Fowler, Architect, Durham a aasa April N 
Schools, Edgeworths Town, Ireland ......ccccec ccc cee neers T. F. MacNamara, Architect, 50, Dawson- street, “Dublin: TE do. 

Congregational Hall, Gateshead ETSA Be TEREE A. L. Armour, 16, West- street, Gateshead 2.2... en do. 
Chapel, Runham, Great Yarmouth . EE CERERE A. S. Hewitt, "Architect, Regent- street, Great Yarmouth ............ du, 
House, &c. Glenbucket EE E teks eects E Mas NOES oe | eee Jenkins & Marr, C.Es., 16, Bridge-street, Aberdeen............00006 do. 

' Road Materials l... ccecccccceesccs eee esesoeeecoureneees Maidstone U. DC, .. F. Bunting, Borough Surveyor, Fair Meadow, Maidstone ........... do 
Koad Metal laaaro sanesadewee yulle Ciena mada ' Southborough (Kent) Ú. D. C.. SAEN PA P. Hanmer, Council Office, Southborough concen d 
Church, Landore, near Swansea..................s0sceeeeesenees | Rev. W. Morgan o........ccccecee seen E.M. Bruce Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff .. CEER do. 
House 'Dacre- terrace, yondouderty Mr. J. Alexander aa J. M'Intyre, Architect, Letterkenny a Sei datas a a a. 
Additions to Workhouse ..............ccccccc ese eceeee Haverfordwest. Guardians ............ D. E. Thomas, Architect, Vict ria-place, Haverfordwest ............ do. 
Street Works, Kenton-avenne .......0.........00e0ee ee.) Harrow-on-the- Hill U.D.C.. OJP. Bennetts, Engineer, Council Offices, Harrow oo du. 
Landing Stage Works, poomis RSs | Wallasey U.D.O.  ........ .. Wood & Fowler, Engineers, 3, Cook-street, Liverpool........ do 
Sewers, near 8tockp. rt.. Sy sdueGr osssooso:sessassesoassssse | Marple U.D.O. . se caves pisicabenevieves H. Bancroft & Son, Civil Engineers, 88 Mosley-st., Manchester... %0 
Quay Wall .. cperscvcsesececeee | AYY Harbunr Trustees - aseessa T. Mcik & Sons, Engineers, 29, St. Andrew-aquare, Bdinburgh ... do, 
Alterations to Farm Buildings, &e., "Golgotha. ess Lancaster Corporation... T C. Hughes, Town Hall, Lancaster s.s.esses see seesocesssssessessove ma 
Well Sinking, Cliddesden . o cecsscsecseees eose.. Basingstoke Town Council............ G. Fitton, Town Hail, Basingstoke a iira iiai iaaa April 21 

Additions to Church, Kilkeel, Treland ENFES sbieusuetens N. P. Close, Architect, Belfast . Serer er do. 
` Eight Cottages, Gellyrheina, Wales. sgaaehegscaveteussessesess seinenesnacs The Manse, Chapel- lane, Carndiffaith, ‘Mop... De adie do. 

' Additions to Inns, Lancaster (TTET EZER IEILTTEIITTILLITTIIIIETIET q go0ooooo. ose dJ. Greene, Architect, Meeting House- 'lane, Lancaster... do. 
Houses, Bective-road, Kirby Lonsdale jadsvecassedsucveven™ cet conseeces J. F. Curwen, Architect, 26, Ee hgae, Kendal ossessione e de. 

! House, ‘Wardhouse, N N.B. ... osoren iinei T J. Graigen, 193, Union-street, Aberdeen — .......cescescoveerserseesesvee: do. 

| Alterations to Sewage Disposal ‘Works Oeconearesgescsse . Eastry R D. C.. ecscosee.enens ae F, H. Anson, Engineer, 15, Dean’ 8 Yard, S, wW. Sepeamsesserecesveess Lots do 

ı Road Works, Oxford-ruad .essoree sessossseososesosseseroseesee , Guildford Town Council............ CQ. Mason, Civil Engineer, Tunegate, Guildford -> crass do, 
Building Works, High-atreet ......ccsccserserssoss ae Glasgow Corporation ....... e.s... Boston & Co., Architects, 180, Hope-street, Gago ssbassaauseas T 

| Sewers, &c. (Contract a e IENE Chadderton cue) U.D.C. a... J. Diggle, Civil Engineer, Heywood, Laucs, ...coorcscosesesscesssaccensence ' do 

» Grit Setta ` ...cecccrce cceseocseos: coneseos: sneveesessssnesees sonseses | Ince (Lanes) U.D.C. e esses A. T. Swain, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ince sas sonaconsasouccanesseseetss d 
Houses, E E achvesenac cont | G. N. Railway Co. (Ireland) .. soe Engineer, Amiens-atreet Terminus, Dublinr...ccccccerssoseessersors-seore i 

' Granite Road Metal ..... . Steveuage (Herts) U.D.C. seses W. O. Times, Council Offices, Stevenage ........,.csssecccessserssesseeers do. 
#Bection and Road Name Plates, Islington Cemetery.. _ Islington Borough Council........... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Upper- street, N. a 
*Boundary Walls, Shepherd’s Bush ...... | Hammersmith Guardians s... J. H. Richardson, Architect, 87, Finsbury- pavement .. ei do. 
*Boundary Walls and Kailing, Wormwood Scrubbs.. ses me EAA _ Giles, Gough, & Trollope, Architects, 28, Craven- street, ‘Strand. NA 
‘*Street Improvement Works .....e..nesusseereserrerrseerreses Bromley U.D.C. aseessa Council's Surveyor, Bromley, poe BE P E S 
*Supply of Road Materials .....enenereneenren kessi | do. ra 
*Making-up Roads, &c. .. EOT 'Tottenham U.D. C. reserse Councils Engineer, 712, High-road, Tottenham ......0.ssscesee see over | ia 
“Wrought Iron Railings and Gates. T S West Ham Council vous oor. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, B. 20. socessecseseonrcoers ri 
*Steam Road Roller Shed and Offices A do. E ‘do. do. 
Lodge, South Park . vos covseeee | -Dford U. D.C. Lasers H. Shaw, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Ilford... ....e.sees -11e E 
| Business Premises, Darwen. ‘street, ‘Blackburn... osko L. & Y. Bank, Limited ve sssssseereesoe Stones & Stones, Architects, 10, Richmond. terrace, ‘Blackburn. do. 
Sewerave w orks. COS eo FEFCOs CEEOL RD SOCOEDADDOD CHORES ORL POSSE a! Biggleswade R. D. C. Qo eee een T. J. Cooper, Council Oflices, Biggleswade PYYTe Te seseo : do 
“Street Works... enter "eeneceseate A Walthamstow UD.Cugnenereneee e Counc il 8 Engineer, Town Hall, Wa)thamsto tow ove POS enasebege seseeere’ do. 
“Extension Electric Tramcar Station and Depot s... East Ham U.D C. oo... cccsnseeeeee Council's Engineer, Wakefield- street, ea Bam, E. A 
*Main Sewerage Works ..seses..seerooraereoseresseoesee ons ‘Kingsbury U.D.C......... orree: Council's Offices, Kingsbury-road, N.W. ...cccsecse ssessssencseseseseeets Js 
*Bupply of Timber .sesusssse ososoesoosoresissssesoereserereseee se Director-General, Ordnance Survey Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton ccc nesncavssevonene erte: AP 
“shed... sssessesseceenecstenseatencenese, ` Congleton R.D.C. se sseseeceeneeeese A. Price, Architect, Elworth... et pee 
| Police ‘Buildings, Uckfield. cee eee eetaee See eeees SEE Sse oereErees i Fast Sussex County Council eetecees ` F, J. Wood, Surveyor, County ‘Hall, Lewes .. sesenonoreveseoreareponsottentt or 
*Erection of Police aap O08 CHAFEE ROPES? arc ceetSseEeSSesesss East Sussex County Council eeeeecer County Survey or, County Hall, Lewes eaceees vee coensegeccerssserre { A il N 
*Sewerage Works .. jabsreeasicesccversdsoverststncesccensenee Sittingbourne U.D.C. sesse J. C. Meliiss, Engineer, 264, Gresham House, E.C. 0000er nen a 
| Dock Extensions, Hull .. erccteorescosscotcecssrecscccenes), NOrth Eastern Railway Co.. T. M. Newell, Engineer, Dock Office, Pu gud ebew sn Marein segotit Pi ; 

Asphalting Works at Cemetery .. dsebatee . Harrogate Burial Board we seve H. Horner, 9, Royal Parade, Harrogate eenen erenn "A 
“Shelter, Conveniences, &c., Island Gardens, Poplar... « London County Council ......000. General Section, Archt’s. Dept., County Hall, spre alain do 
`: Making- -up and Paving Waldemar- "AVEDUE, semoene Fulham Borough Council .........4. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green, Ls seene | rag > 
*House for Private Patients esssessossesseesses sessssersssennce © Dorset County Lunatic Asylum . G. T. Hine, Architect, 35, Parliament-street, 8.W vecnenee ce neeneneee ! at 
House, Rawcliffe, YOrKS essssreresossorcesosesoroocooserssasoo, ME, COXscasaree: coeeeeeerer: wees E. C. B. Tudor, Civil Engineer, Burlington Crescent, a S > "a 
Additions to &chools .. ses sescscsersescorne ‘Gateshead School Board..,....... E. J. Harding, School Board Offices, Gateshead... sementen | do 
` Excavation Works. Sedgwick, near Kendal. evuhedahewecee: Sabessis A. Foulton, Sedgwick, near Kendal .........ccccssscsssesseensne aiani IE 
Road Works, Raimhann, Kent....sssessesssersssossosesesossoese.. Serasa M. Harvey, Rainham ..... sonensssseneses j do 
_ Alterations to Schools, BALON caesscssacessassiaescsscacaauen: | A EUSDECS getiri maiat Garik & Flint, Architects, Terrace- ‘road, "BUXtOD ceases | | 
~ _ EENI et ee l 


[See alsa newt pagt 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


ee Me Sah We Neng men ner A a BATE Ratner WD Gee Re i ee Se a eo 
| Application 


Nature of Appointment. ! By whom Required. Salary. ee 


4 
a aR a a a ee A 
l 


Í 
County Borough of Northampton. | 6001. per annum oseveococcoteccesscoeeoDostespeossogocosoccecsovetosssootoooesotoossoso April 16 
do 


‘Chief E eer and Surveyor COS HCO SOHSOHLERESE SAE SeHHRHTES SOROS: 


i | Dover Union .esesrosesee eee oes 34 per week .......... 
*Clerk of orks ane OO ert cee SOE HeesPeeSPconvesseisee OE aS 26% eRe ae ver . Pay eee e sopo pe eet cesete POMOC kere res toe en O ee 800 000 nee cee ene nee Bee ce seneeneseeeneseecesas . 
h COO soe es hOOe EEE SEEHE CED EEK apeseenes ats Metropolitan Asylums Board oopee. 125 . = PEPCHH SFE OF ESE COS EERE REFOS BEDE SEeecsesace COC ORECER OOD cEbOR EEOC oEecerennssees 
*Jecond Class Draug taman Lambeth Guardians sérot o terhot cared 4’, 4s. per week COS cae eOF LIITT TTTTTTETTTTTTTTN spa deasci SE ae ae 3 


‘Clerk of Works e ae cage ton meray rachael 


Those marked with an asterisk ("Jare advertised in this Number. Competition, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viiL & x. Public Appointinents, xviil. 4 1yil. 
meme 
PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


m ee ———- Oo IMa a a i 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. 
TILES. Prepared Flooring. Per Square. VARNISHES, &c. 

s. d. £ s d. isd she galon: 
Best plain red roofing tiles..qx 6 per 1,000, at rly. depot. | ı ey in. white, planed and or 6 ora 6| pine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. “o 6 6 
ip and valley tiles.... 7 per doz. Pe » ia bes ta EED aal aaa 3 Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. x o o 
Best Broseley tiles .......+ 4 per “eo "n oo aked 9 Pe ae 4 Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 016 o 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. n w Sin ar Ol oai ice iaa. i 15 Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ oro 6 

Bee ei: TE s E . + per square 7 in. par Pira Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 

wards r) $e A] K ee ccece hd eee Oe ee ee 2 eeetece 
Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 © ” n JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. , Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... . 6 : 
Hip tiles ....ceeeeeeeee 4 O per doz noo” In London, or delivered | Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... r o o 
ae ley as eae 39 n» TET ~ m per ra pa Hard Car iage vert for inside work.... 016 o 

P 2 s x ra e EEFE E E] ee 

fordshire Do, (Peakes). ṣo 9 per 1,000 oO Fe Jont ordinary sections 6 A 6 . : 6 Best Japar Gold Size Sea ee es x i8 6 
Pir a e ae 4 3 per OZ. iF) n” Compound irders rT) n” % 7 17 6 8 17 6 Eest lack Japan ARERR EEEE RERTELEEETETETET o 16 o 
ey tiles.. sess esss ee 3 r » | Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- Oak and Mahogany Stain ..............m-... 0900 
nary sections eerceeoarveseeaseannvee t? 6 8 17 6 Brunswick Black CP ee eee Feoneertoesneceseeasecs (o) 3 6 
Flitch Plates S620. wis ee w OC os ootusi og o 8 TS (è} Berlin Black secede ee ee ptoosotooo o 16 o 
WOOD. Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, KNOUING «5255s arviewewsiiectisecacdaseecccecss © O40. 6 
BUILDING boca autre Pa including ordinary patterns .... 7 0 0 8 0 o Best French and Brush Polish ..........0.... 010 0 
pe METALS. ag COB Aa ao er 


Deals: best 3 in. by xr in. and 4in. £ s.d. £ s.d. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


oy gin aadi .sesssesseesee I4 I0 O 160 o ; yaar aay ote 

Deals : best 3 by 9.....-.-.-..++-. 13 10 O 15 © Of ARON— s. d. s. d. A. D. G.—E. O. (Amounts should have been stated). 
Battens: best 2} in. by7 in. and ŝin., ep mada RILE ET aad 7 15 (e) 8 5 o NOTE.—The responsibility of sign | articles, letters, 
rown Bars, g and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 


and 3 in. by 7 in.and 8in...... 10 10 Ir 10 o 


Battens : best 2$ by 6 and 3 by 6 .. o10 o less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 


Deals: seconds ........sseeeseees 1 © Olessthanbest 


Battens: seconds .....-..seeeeeee OIO O yy py 45 
sin. by 4 in. and 2in. by6in. .. 810 0 g10 o 


‘ie by qfin.andzinbysin... 8 0 o o o 
Foreiro Sawn Boardi- : 


tin. by rt in. by rg in. ........ O 10 © more than 


authors. 

We cannot undertake to return resected communi. 
a Pe i (be 

tters or communications yond mere news items 

which have been duplicated for other journals 
DESIRED. j i ices 

,We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 


merchant quality ............ 8 5 0 o 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars” .. 10 10 o ° 
Mild Steel Bars............... 900 Ọtīt0o 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price.......... 9 5 0 o 

” ” galvanised.......... 16 o [e] ag m = 

(* And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron, Black.— 
Ordinary sizes to 90 g......... 10 00 - > - 


battens, 9a 9 tO 24 Ze. wrccce Ir O O e . . mmi d ° ° ° . 
3 in. SOs ws 8: 0.0.4:8 e 8 6 00-08 feve I (e) o 9? a 99 K to 26g.. eeeecer 5 12 I0 o Cg = w Ta sage > an pi to “les he article is 
Fir timber : Best middling Danzig At per load of soft.| Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- J; a the a ee waen, 
à 1 y tbe Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
or Memel (average specifica- nary quality.— tacto: The receipt by th hor of i 
tion) mesesessessssessoesesese $10 0 § 0 0 Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to asp IP oy sae. author of a proof of an article 
int does not necessarily imply its acceptance, 
Seconds CoCo Oe eerste eereacesecses 4 3 o 4 10 o 3 ft. tO 20 B..esessesseeooo oo iz I5 oO . ba . T s : : « P è o 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 iu.) 6 k as aad i a All communications regarding liter and artistic 
Seedin ba e... 3 seas ; 5 : j ji = 24 8. G 2 : Aa mares oe be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
itch-pine ti a e Bade pel wae al relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
Pitch "jours Het a aca i Jon, SS nee matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
White : First yellow deals, Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 16 0 0 «+ >à met to the Editor 
ae pone PH eets coeeenBeee 22 [e] o 23 (°) ° 5 99 are andas: 16 10 o 2 bes a aa ES 
in. 91n. CO eneseenecvvecce 20 0 O ar O O EERE ERTEK] 18 O o >, s e 
ttens, 2ł in. and 3 in, by7 in. 16 10 o 18 0 o Galvanised Corrugated Sheets. — ee TEN DERS. 
Second yellow deals,3 in.byrrin. 18 0 o 20 o o Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 1215 o e. [Communications for insertion under this heading 
” y 3in.by gin. 1610 o 1810 o m n 22g.and24g. 13 5 o - - . | Should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
Battens, 2} in. and 3.in. byzin. 13 0 o 14 o o 3 H A da” Ses ae not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
d yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
and 9 in. ce cecescceccccceseee I4 O O 5 10 O to 3 ft. by 20g. or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
Battens, a} in. and 3 in. by7in. t1 10 0 1210 0 and thicker .. 12 o o + + . | ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. i n 22g.and24g. 13 0 o - > . lis given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
DY IID. ....ccseeeecccsesess 20 0 0 2% 0 0 » ” e sessso.. I4 5 O - + . | 1004, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
3 in. by 9 in. Peeseerevsve 17 (eo) fe) 18 (0) ° Cut nails, stage 6 in. isúal rad 9 5 ) 9 15 o oe) t d ł D 
CDS.eseuseoseeesoeosesresee I3 OO 1400 nder 3 in. us e extras. enotes accepted. enotes provisionally accepted. 
Second yellow deals, 3in. b 
ca ease a beset estos LEAD, &c. BROMLEY (Kent).—For proposed addition, Billiard- 
Do. zin by gim o al] 1310 0 141o o Per ton, in London room, &c., to the Conservative Club. Messrs. B. Wad- 
Batleng..cssciiecvaveseteessse IE O O 1200 s. d. s. d. | more and W, R., Mallett, architects, London :— 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by Lzan— Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 14 00 - . + Buildings. Fittings, &c. Total. 
1 in... eeesseesseeseeeeo IZ IO O 1310 0 ipe in coils .....seeeecesseeee I4 100 =- © | S. b s. s. 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. secccccssces 12 OO 13 0 C Sal Pine ie 17 Oo o -e e > W.C. Tapley.. QBS 12 .... 43 O 3,017 12 
attens.,...., eee deed seceseeese IO O O 11 O © | ZINC—Sheet— Fry & Willson 871 o .... 45 o 916 o 
White Sea and Petersburg :— Vieille Montagne.......... ton 2410 0 > . - F. P. Duthoit b55 o .... 43 0 . 808 o 
irst white deals, 3 in. by ız in. 14 0 0 15 0 o Silesian <Sse-ewKincas gasses ween 2H 0 0 >. > D. Payne .... 858 o .... 39 0 897 o 
n » ë »„» 3in by gin. 13 0 o 14 o o | COPPER— mabe J & Son 839 o .... 45 © 1... 884 o 
BateOS  Siiioc tu coeueusst ace es 110 0 1200 Strong Sheet.......0.... perlb. o 1 e e > T. D. Graty.. 833; o .... 41 0 874 o 
Second white deals 3 in. by rrin. 13 0 0 14 0 @ Thin seisena ens A o 1x! . . >: (All of Bromley.) 
” " „n 3in. bygin. 12 0 © 13 00 Š Copper nails........... sy ii O I | e. à 
POR 1 2 ttensS....se Q9 10 o 10 10 oO RASS— ! =e - are, e 
Pitch-pine : ‘deals os eneeseneeceveass 16 ce (e) 18 (e) [e] Strong Sheet.... #9006: 9: 88 oe O OII ° E a NE J or M Pi i te Dime 
ynder 2 in, thick extra ........ 010 0 100 Thin © pp sessssoosose yp O I I - = * | chambers, Carlisle: ere ee a 
ellow Pine— First, regular sizes.. 32 0 o 33 10 o | TiN—English Ingots...... ,, or 3 >e e o i err 
Broads (12 in. and Up)...» eee 2 o o more. So-pER— Plumbers’ eo ee ee LE o lej 64 E k E 3) Ceilings, Seats, oc. . 
Oddments Se tae cede ay a Tinmen's .........00.. D 6. 608 = Sy. . Phillips ...... £1,520 ae Black,Carlislet £1,176 6 
Yello ds, sizes ee ecvecceace 24 10 #O 26 10 O Blowpipe @oetecssecsces T) O O Q . . ° s, H. Reed...... 1,439 o 
w Pine Oddments .,........ 20 0 0 2200 Painters’ Work. 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. 0 3 6 0o46 ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. Taylor & Clif- D. Canning .... {£60 o o 
and Stettin Oak Logs— 15 OZ. thirds ...neesssessooososeese 24d, per ft. delivered. FON se enanas £412 o 6|R.S. Kirk .... 49 17 6 
Large, per ft. cube essesese...> 0O26 030 p fourths .sesesessoessossoses 2łd. 4, ” W. M. Hill & Rashes & Son, 
Wan! oik to” pie coma. o 2 3 © 2 6 |} 21 0z. thirds ............... coeeee - 3id. y ji SOn... nesi 88 rz 6] Brampton* .. 43417 6 
nscot Logs, per ft. cube.. oso o 5g € p FOUTEDS. cece eee eee e cee enes “eds. Sy, os R. M. Hill & R. Westray.... 34 0 o 
Dry Wainscot O , per ft. sup. as f | i 26 oz. thirds ee Tan aa oros se sid. i a Son......e20. 74 © z] 
` MAARE LETETEZETETETETTT o oO 7 [°] ry) ourt S cevconee Tere tees 4a. ,9 ” Heating Apparatus. 
Dry ahoga z do. ... OO 7 seins nE ri E A eeeesse sees sa Š a ERER aos 498 o o argue, Griffiths, 
cic acs eh "| Grindrod & Co." 79 o of & Cor o...n... £62 8 6 
cc, pan ee TEE eT Tipe a 
. ; b. aa ; re... 
ee Figury, per ft. sup. as na eae nee Reese yee ee se i " i Dinting  & | Senad Cs, 48 0 o 
Soe | ee : : n 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft sup. EO E e Ra Aie ae a. dwa aa E a PORE es WE 
EREEREER EETETELETETETET o ° i i 
Teak, per Joad 0o IIIN 16 oo æo 0 OILS, &c. fea: eee eS 
Whitewood Planks— Raw Linseed Oil in pipes..........+. per gallon o 2 w DART 
Per ft. üben oat ee. O 30 036 pi j s,» in barrels ......00.. ji o 210| CARLISLE.—For the erection of two bridges, Staple- 
i Flooring — Per square. i ” » in drums Sese i o 3 0/ton, for the Longtown Rural District Council: Ir. 
I in, by 7 in. yellow, planed and Boiled ,, » «In pipes ses. ean N o 2 11 | James Murray, surveyor, Kirklinton, Carlisle. Quantities 
MNO saves oc esas s eeees eeeanee (°) 13 ce] Oo 16 6 9? LE 39 in e Senet aa ” d 3 o by surveyor :— . 
1 in. by 7 ia. yellow, planed and n » è ..», indrums ....... T ii o 3 2 Murray & Son, Stapleton, Brampton* £379 13 1 
_ matched ......... Peete 013 6 o 17 6| Turpentine, in barrels ...........004 si O 2 6 
ił in. by 7 in, yellow, planed and ib in drums ........ Ges E í oe o 2 8 Kayshouse Burn Bridge.............. L211 2 8 
matched .........., ye ors o 1: o o| Genuine Ground English White Lead perton 21 o o Bogburn Bridge ............0. 0.0005 168 ro 8 
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Stockholm Tar eevee esreseeeseseere te per barrel 112 
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EDMONTON.— For building married couples’ quarters | OSWESTRY.—For the construction of a swimming 
at the Workhouse, Silver-street, Edmonton, for the Guar- | bath, the ere.tion of a boiler house, chimnev shaft, 
dians of the Strand Union, Mr. A. A. Kekwick, architect, | laundry, and other buildings at the Gymnasium, Victoria- 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, In 


38, Outer Temple, Strand. Quantities supplied :— street, for the Town Council. Mr. G. William Lacey, FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
Chessum & Sons.... £4,872 me & Sons ...... £4,446 | C.E , Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— BATH STONE 
Willmott & Sons.... 4,770] Foster Bros. .....-+5 4:387 1; Higgins....£1,547 9 o| Jones & Evans, FLUATDB. for Hardeni W; 
Dearing & Son .... 4,659 | T. G. Sharpington .. 4,349 _Price...... 1,520 0 o| Oswestry*..£1,470 7 0 , è ening, at 4 
Lawrence & Son.... 4,593 | A. Monk, Lower Ed- W. H. Thomas 1,487 11 3 and Preserving Building Materials, 
A AppleY nae .. 4530 J mopon ee james i aise (Borough Engineer's estimate ........-.£1,500+] 

. E. Nightingale .. 4,512 | J. O. Ric son .. 4,05 
Shillitoe & Son...... 4.560 HAM HILL STOWE 


t Recommended for acceptance. 


DOULTING STONE, 


PEAR TREE GREEN (Hants).—For the erection of The Ham Hill and Doulting St 
EGHAM.—For new classrooms and alterations to the schools, High-street, for the St. Mary Extra (U.D.) (i ing the Ham Hill rar ee yA 


Station-road Schools, for the Egham School Board. Mr. School Board. Messrs. Mitchell, Son, & Gutteridge, The Doulting $ 
: : ‘ohz Sur. | architects, 9 Portland-street, Southampton :— 6 ting Stone Co.) 
a W. Oades, architect and surveyor, Egham, Sur Hinton Bros. .... as £6,500 | Jenkins & Sons, Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Geo. Gray... .seeee 41,837 Me Beene wees £1,669 iar a seer eeee rete eee Roc. South £3,985 Somerset. 
OTe ales te i idge* .... 6 . Cawte.......... r <5 2 pee 
W. Searle 1,687 | C. Buckeridge 1,637 Rashley & Son .... 6,023 hampton” ..+..<.» 5,860 London ent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 


16, Craven-street, Strand. 


LLANEDY (Carmarthen). — For the erection of a 
school, Tycroes, for the School Board. Messrs. J. 


Asphalte,—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 


Davies & Son, architects, Cowell House, Llanelly :— THORNHILI. (Yorks).—For additions to cottage, 
J. Vaughan .. aeee. £2,010 | Howell & Son, Ltd., Overthorpe-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4, 
k Thomas ......-- 2010| Llanelly" ........ £1,503 | S. W. Parker, Surveyor, Council Offices, Thornhill :— Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fr 

rown, Thomas, & ae ee P. Soera, Tooth £104 10 9 damp courses, railway arches, warehouse foon, 

John esssesesses 1,519 Slating,—G. Hargreaves, ewsbury 16 10 o0 flat roofs, stabl sheds and 

Jomery.—Wilson Bros., Dewsbury .. 39 0 o ota 4 ee COM: milk-room, 
].LANELLY.—For enlarging and rebuilding Penhryn ale es bone coe teen. aa : Contacte 'to the For ce maa ae 
LAD .— Fo rgi i ] Piumbing.—F. Mitchell, Savile Town 13 14 o On ors to 
Chapi, Crn Llanelly. Messrs. J. Davies & Son, Painting —B. Smith, Thornhill...... 5 5 0 e Forth Bridge Co, 
tects, Llanelly :— 

Levis Davies... £1135 o | Thomas & Sons. £983 13 SPRAGUE à CO., Ltd, 

_& H. aughan 1,050 © rown, omas, 
Jones & Richards "996 o| John, Llanelly*.. 950 ©] UXBRIDCE.—Eor the erection of a pair of villas, PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

Tava toan Mr. W. L. Eves, architect, 54, High-street, 4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
. xbridge :— 

LLANELLY. — Fov house in Marble Hall-road, Ti C. Belch £ Fetter-lane, E.C, 

‘ > Sunnis C. sevens £725 O|] W. Fry sosseeenee L570 o G 
Tad aa a e B.A. Messrs. J. Davies & | Briant & Son.. uy. 670 o| W. H. Randall, 
Thomas & Sons £683 8 6 Droni, ona ee ae i Uxbridge" ...... 530 O QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
T aa oy ee ohn® .... £554 0 © accurately and with despatch. arg 
0O ee oe 


a 


METCHIM & SON {aro ETO TER, 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLE, 
For 1902, price 6d. post 7d. In leather U- Post 1/1. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


LLANGENNECH.—For erecting house and shop at 
Llangennech, for Mr. David Evans. Messrs. J. Davies 


£ hitects, Llanelly :— 
ees ais yee J. Evans, Llanelly* £193 o 


W. Thomas es... 195 o 
pono 


ANGENNECH.—For erecting house at Llangen- 
oe for Mr. Jonn Jones. Messrs. J. Davies & Son, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE BUILDER” w ts DIRECT trom 
a hee tele cer pat rg Untied Kingdom, at the 
gate of 196. pes annum numbers) PREPAID. To all pert bot 
Europe, America, A a, New Zealand, India, China 
&c., 268. annum. Remittances 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to publishes ef " Tus 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C, 


hitects, Llanelly :— SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
arc J. Evans, Llanelly*...... ENE EUEN os £290 propaying l ee Pu ng mares 398 ary — (ss CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 
numbers uarter bers ensure 
— ambara orrie Sinden,” by Friday Mornings Peet COLNE BANK WORKS, 
LLANGENNECH. — Fer erecting two „houses at COLCHESTER. 
liangennech, for Messrs. David John Lewis & Abel Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: “Orfenr, Colchester.” 
Lewis. Messrs. J. Davies & Sons, architects, Llanelly :— Telephone : 0195. Telegrams: “Orfenr, Colchertet 


W. Thomas, Llangennech’ ..... PIA 370 


pemen 


ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertioal Damp Courses, 


ONDON.—For the construction of new floors, &e., at 
Millwall, for the Electrical Power Storage Co., Ltd. Mr. 
Alfred Roberts, architect, Greenwich, S.E. :-- 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J 


Vates & Co. ....... £2,193 | H. Groves.. seess. £1,689 SLATE MERCH ANT, For Flat a l 
W. Mills ...eee eee 1,798 | W. Martin” .......- 1,687 Roofs, Basements, other Fieors 
T. D. Leng ........ 1737 


— m_a 


LONDON.—For alterations to Notting Dale Police 
‘on. Mr. Dixon Butler, Architect :— 

Willmott & Sons .- £3,046 | F. & H. F. Higgs .- £2,694 

T. Boyce ..06 «s+: 2,978 | Lascelles & Co. .... 2,688 


i & Hill ...... 2,884 | J- Parker ...cesoese 2,670 
eile Brox. see... 2,747 | Grover & Sons...... 2,625 


Ho'loway Bros. .... 2,740] C. Ansell ......e000 2,585 
a —— 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. — Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


IVEN FOR ZVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
ESTIMATES & MAKING. 


SLATER and TILER. | svou sennen u ren so as mm 


THE 
Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, alt NI 
And e other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 
RE DSANDFACEDNIBBED! gas otos ot Work Tne dahal Boar te Londo, 
ROOFING TILES 


ALWAYS IN STOCK. For estimates, quotations, and all Information, appl? 


at the Offices of the Company, 


Applications for Prices, &c.. to l 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE Works, |S LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, B, CANMON STREET, E.0: 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


IRON CISTERNS. 
_BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARCE STOCK READY. 


Particulars on application. CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


LONDON :: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 55 
LIVERPOOL: GLASGOW : BRISTO 


L: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE. ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION) 
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his important work on perspective,* admits 
the position that “the practice of perspective 
depends not so much on many pricciples as 
on the varied application of a few.” Writing 
for painters as well as architects, and feeling, 
as he well says “the paramount importance 
of what may be called the perspective sense, 
the faculty of perceiving perspective rela- 
tions on what is before one in nature or in 
imagination,” he has commenced by setting 
forth these relations as they appear to the 
eye, showing how they influence the 
architects and the painters way of 
looking at things. The problem for the 
architect and the painter is in some 
respects a different one, in practice 
though not in theory; the architect is 
concerned in general with the lines of a build- 
ing and a few of its immediate surroundings; 
the painter, unless painting an interior ora 
foreground figure subject, is concerned with 
the sweep of the perspective of a whole 
landscape. The laws which govern the 
perspective appearance of the building are 
the same which govern that of the land- 
scape; a fact which is not always recognised, 
for the definite and sharply-defined geome- 
trical lines of a building seem to admit 
of reduction to a scientific law in a manner 
in which the more irregular contours of a 
landscape do not. And as regards details 
this is so; an arch, which we koow is an 
exact geometrical shape, must be repre- 
sented in perspective with scientific ac- 
curacy, or a sense of distortion is the result ; 
a tree, a hedge, or a hill, not being bounded 
by geometric curves, may be varied from 
what ought to be its perspective line with- 
out offence to the eye. In landscape 
perspective in small details is for this 
reason of less consequence than in architec- 
ture—their forms are not so rigidly defined ; 
but the perspective of the whole composition 
is of the first importance. Mr. Longfellow, 
however, alludes to instances in which the 
true effect ot the perspective in the relation 
of the landscape to the horizon has been 
entirely missed; though we are not sure 
whether his reasoning is not open to ques- 
tion on one point. The horizon is the 
height of the eye; and as he says, looking 
down from a height on a plain, the head of 
any person on that plain, near or far, must 


OOKS on perspec- 
tive almost always 
remind us of the 
story of Rossini 
taking up an elabo- 
rate treatise on 
counterpoint by 
Fétis, in the pre- 
sence of its author, 
and saying, after 

turning over the leaves rapidly for a minute 

or two, “ My dear Fétis, does it take all this 
learning in order to compose ?” So one is 
tempted to say, on turning over books on 
perspective—" Does it take all these pages 

and diagrams to expound so simple a 

matter?” For surely perspective is really a 

very simple matter—until people come to 

explain it. It is the explanations that 
puzzle students. Any one who has once 
drawn a square box in perspective, and has 
earned how to fix the apparent position on 
the picture plane of any point in a geome- 
trical diagram, has grasped the science 
of perspective; all the rest is only 
detail; even the direction of lines which 
are not level need not trouble him, 
since we have it on the best authority 
that “the extremities of a line are points.” 

Theoretically even the drawing of curves 

comes into the same category, since they can 

be formed by taking a sufficient number of 

Points; but since the finding of a great 

aumber of points is not only irksome but is 

liable to instrumental error, it comes about 
that the drawing of circles and other geo- 

metrical curves in perspective is partly a 

matter of eye and observation, and thus an 

clement of art is introduced into what other- 
wise 18 an exact science. For that is the 
difference between perspective and fore- 
shortening ; the one is science, the other art ; 
and it is rather a curious thing that many 

Painters who have mastered the difficult art 

of foreshortening a body or a limb have 

never acquired the amount of perspective 

Science necessary to put a circle or a part of 

one in true perspective, though they might 

have acquired it at one-twentieth part of the 
study and training necessary to draw the 
figure in a foreshortened position. 

An American architect, Mr. W, P. P. Long- 
fellow—the inheritor of a name beloved on 
both sides of the Atlantic—in the preface to 


* « Applied Perspective for Architects and Painters.’ 
By W. P. P. Longfellow. Boston and New York ; 
Houghton Mitin & Co. 


come below the horizon, unless it js the 
head of a giant. He proceeds to apply the 
same reasoning to ships; if the observer 
looks out upon the sea, all the vessels on it 
will be cut by the horizon at the same 
number of feet above the water, irre- 
spective of their distance from the observer ; 
and he mentions the case of sea-paintings in 
which near vessels are below the horizon, 
and distant ones rise above it, irrespective 
of their size. That is a true criticism within 
certain limits. If the eye is on the same 
height as the deck of a “liner,” the deck 
will appear level with the horizon, and the 
top of the mast of a small boat, which is the 
same height as her deck, will also touch the 
horizon, whether said boat is a mile nearer 
or a mile further off than the liner. But 
there comes a limit to this reasoning when 
the liner approaches the horizon; her hul 
does not go down flat, it stands visibly 
above the horizon line and then gradually 
drops below it. Mr. Longfellow recognises 
this in a footnote, but dismisses it with the 
reflection that ships at this distance are 
not subjects for pictures; but we hardly 
think the discrepancy in the theory can be 
dismissed in so casual a manner as that. 
Ships in such a position, if not “ subjects for 
pictures,” are subjects z# pictures, and in the 
case of vessels of the largest size, the point 
where the deck would appear to rise above 
the horizon is not at the extreme limit of 
view. The reason of course is that, the 
surface of the earth being a curve, the 
vanishing plain is not illimitable. We agree 
that in the majority of cases it may be 
treated as if it were; but we think a little 
more importance should have been attached 
to this point in the text, instead of throwing 
it into an apologetic footnote. 

It is difficult for those long accustomed to 
perspective drawing to put themselves in 
the position of the beginner to whom it is 
all new; but as far as we can do go it 
appears to us that Mr. Longfellow’s ex- 
position of perspective as applied to 
architectural drawing is very clear and 
lucid. What he says as to the drawing of 
circles in perspective is very useful, and 
might draw the attention even of experi- 
enced artists to points that are often over- 
looked. As a general rule we think that 
architectural draughtsmen know very well 
how to draw circles in perspective—in this 
country at all events; but it is quite certain 
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that many painters do not. Our observation 
is entirely in accordance with that of Mr. 
Longfellow, when he observes that ‘‘ compara- 
tively few painters put into their pictures an 
arcade or a round tower banded with string- 
courses at which the eye trained to such 
things can look without offence. .... The 
relation of the successive string-courses of 
a round tower is full of grace which is often 
unseen by those who paint them. The rings 
merge into the vertical lines by delicate 
tangent curves, yet it is common to see them 
drawn with a corner ” (at the junction with the. 
bounding vertical line of the wall). This is 
exactly what we have frequently pointed out 
in relation to the drawing of St. Paul's dome 
and its cornice curves; a rather favourite 
subject with painters, who almost invariably 
show that they do not know how to draw it. 
it is a useful remark on the same page 
that “it is common even among artists to 
believe that the perspective ellipse of a 
vertical circle stands upright, that is, that its 
longest diameter is vertical”; the author 
shows that it is not, and why; and that this 
idea is true only when the centre of the 
vertical circle is on the horizon line, so that 
the perspective curve is in the same relation 
to the vertical both above and below the 
horizon line. Otherwise, the major axis of 
the ellipse is more or less out of the perpen- 
dicular.. It is a confusion of perception on 
this subject which has led some writers on 
perspective to deny that the circle in perspec- 
tive is an ellipse. On the other hand, how- 
ever, when the author gives a reproduction of a 
photograph of a clockface on a tower at Como, 
to show how far distortion may take place 
in a perspective circle in certain positions, 
he is overdoing his case, as what he presents 
is a photographic distortion arising from 
taking a too near point of view. A perspec- 
tive drawing logically constructed from the 
same point of view would present, no doubt, 
the same distortion, but it would result from 
the initial mistake of adopting a standpoint 
too close to the picture plane, and endeavour- 
ing to include too large an angle of vision in 
the view. 
Mr. Longfellow adopts what we believe is 
a new term in regard to the vanishing points 
of two series of lines at right-angles to each 
other; in view of their close perspective 
relation, he says, “they may be called 
conjugate vanishing points, and will be so 
called here.” There is no doubt a close 
geometrical relation between them in the 
setting-out diagram, as illustrated in the 
simple method he suggests ot getting the 
second vanishing point after the first has 
been determined, by merely drawing, from a 
centre on the horizontal line, a circle which 
shall cut the vanishing point and the end of 
the vertical line, the cutting of the horizontal 
line at the opposite side of the circle giving 
the other vanishing point, since a right- 
angle is necessarily included in the half 
circle. This looks very neat, though we do 
not know that it is really any quicker than 
laying out the right angle with a square. 
Nor do we see why, except in regard to this 
geometrical relation in setting out, there 
should be supposed to be any closer relation 
between the vanishing points of two sides of 
a building which are at right angles, and 
two which are a little less or a little more 
than a right angle. The problem is practi- 
cally the same, after all, and it seems to us 
that this title of conjugate vanishing points 
is little better than a piece of nomenclature, 


and a somewhat unmeaning one, if not|spective."* It is unfortunate that in printing 
misleading. We have a chapter, later on,|this the plates have not been extended o 
on tri-conjugate vanishing points, where|long pages so as to open out beyond the 
for instance a cube lies on a surface | letterpress pages; they are bound at the end 
inclined to the horizon, so that none of its|of the letterpress, with the consequence that 
edges are vertical, and none parallel to the | one can only follow out the author's elaborate 
picture. The case is illustrated with some | diagrams and argument by constantly tun- 
elaborate diagrams, which appear to us, as in | ing the pages from the text to the illustr- 
other cases in this and other treatises, to| tion, as it is impossible to see both at once. 
obscure and befog ‘what should be a very| The author’s own practical ‘mastery of per. 
simple problem. Mr. Longfellow’s treatise, | spective is attested, as the frequenters of 
however, is a very good one for those who|our water-colour exhibitions know, by 
like to have the whole subject argued out | numerous fine and masterly drawings of 
and demonstrated ; only we incline to think | architectural subjects. Signor Giampietrs 
that he who cannot draw anything or every- | object is to do away with the necessity of 
thing in perspective without all this investi- | plan or elevation of the object to be draw, 
gation and diagrams will never be much of a | and to work out the whole operation within 
perspective hand, except in theory. the space of the paper or canvas, "if to the 

Mr. R. G. Hatton’s smaller book* is a|Tight and left of the paper or canvas tw 
much more rudimentary one, but it is admir- | laths, or similar appliances, be fixed at the 
ably adapted for giving a young student first | height of the horizontal line, to carry thox 
ideas as to the meaning of perspective ; and | points to which certain lines tend.” His 
the illustrative diagrams and sketches, some- | method seems in one sense to fall in with 
what rough though they are, tell their story | the remark made in our first paragraph, that 
very plainly. He commences by pointing |any one who can find the perspective posi- 
out that as a rule all forms may be said to|tion of two points in relation to each other 
be enclosed in a cube form or a paral-|can put anything into perspective. But % 
lelopiped form, and that in these forms the| far as we have had time to follow out his 
lines go in three directions only, to the | System (with the before-mentioned hindrance 
right, to the left, and upward (“vertically ” from the awkward way in which the book is 
would be a better definition). “He who |made up), he certainly appears to have com- 
has mastered these three lines, especially if | Plicated rather than simplified the problem 
he can sketch them in by freehand, has|°! perspective, and in his desire to avoid 
mastered perspective.” Mr. Hatton goes on | the necessity of a plan he has formulated a 
the principle of showing the student prac- | System much more lengthy and complicated, 
tically what perspective is, and in what} #24 requiring a great many more lines, than 
consists the nature of a perspective | ‘he system of projecting from a geometrical 
representation, before entering on the|Plan. His work is in fact a very interesting 
geometrical proof. This is the reverse|Study in geometrical problems, and may 
of the system usually adopted in perspective | terest many readers as a piece of geo- 
treatises ; but as a means of giving an idea of | metrical reasoning, but we can hardly regard 
the object aimed at, and of the nature of the | it as essentially or specially practical 
method employed, there is much to be said 
for it. The rough sketch of an artist sitting 
before a large canvas in the open country, 
with the main lines of the landscape carried 
on over it so that they may either be regarded 
as the real lines seen ¢hrough the canvas, or | { 
as their representation oz the canvas, is| $6 
one of the best practical explanations of the 
function of the picture-plane that could be|' 
given ; it explains the whole thing at a glance. 
Excellent also is the explanation, further on, 
of the method in which positions of objects 
above or below the eye affect their leading 
lines. The simple geometrical problems of 
perspective are illustrated later on in the book, 
always in a very intelligent and sensible man- 
ner, and without any unnecessary lines; indeed 
in one case thefauthor gives a problem (fig 
103), the outline perspective of a house 
with allithe working lines scored over it, for 
the express purpose of showing, as he says, 
“how these lines tend to obliterate the 
picture and confuse the student”; a piece of 
commonsense which one wishes that one 
could meet with more often in perspective 
books. Just as many of these might be 
called “ perspective made difficult,” Mr. 
Hatton’s book deserves, we think, to be 
called “perspective made easy.” It ig an 
eminently commonsense book, and may be 
recommended as such for the teaching of 
beginners. 

With Signor Giampietri’s essay we come 
again to what we suppose must be called 
the higher theoretical levels of perspective, 
though he specially calls it “ practical per- 


* “Perspective for Art Students.” By Richard G. 
Hatton. London: Chapman & Hall; 1902. 
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BW O Bills entitled Workmen's Com 
AE pensation Act Amendment Bills 
are at present before the House 
of Commons, numbered respec 
tively No. 2 and No. 3. They should also be 
entitled “extension” Bills, as either Bil! 
would extend the operation of the Act 
No, 2 Bill applies the principal Aet to 
“employment of every kind in which ay 
person is engaged in the United Kingdom or 
on a British ship,” which would inclode 
clerks, shop - hands, domestic servants, 0: 
any one with an employer. Bill No. 3 is nol 
so explicit, The expression “workmen” !$ 
used in speaking of those entitled to com- 
pensation, and “workman” is defined in much 
the same terms as in the principal Act, but 
without the limitation, “engaged in an em 
ployment to which this Act applies,’ which 
occurs in Section 7 of the principal Act. 
An exhaustive review of either measur 
would not be appropriate to these columes 
but we would draw attention to onè or two 
of their provisions which would especially 
affect the building trades, in common witb 
employments at large. 
Bill 3 puts forward an entirely new por 
ciple, giving “undertakers” who pay rent: 
or royalties to owners of real property uP% 
which an industry is carried on the rgit 


* ‘© A New System of Practical Perspective for At 
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of claiming from such landlords a con- 
tribution of one-fourth of any compensation 
they may have to pay. As the clause is 
drawn this only applies to such undertakers 
under the principal Act, and not to all 
employers under the amending Act. Clause 3 
of this Bill also abolishes the defence of 
contributory negligence under the principal 
Act. This seems superfluous, as such a 
defence is not available; the clause, how- 
ever, proceeds, “or any other defence in such 
proceedings,” which seems directed to do 
away with the defence of serious and 
wilful misconduct, which is the only defence 
at present available arising out of the con- 
duct of the workman himself. Clause 5 
also abolishes the defence of “common 
employment,” že., negligence on the part 
of a fellow servant, “under this or any 
other Act,” notwithstanding any contract to 
the contrary. This defence is not at present 
available in the absence ot contract, either 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act or 
the Employers’ Liability Act; and, as Clause 4 
makes contracting out of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act before the accrual of 
the right no defence, this clause seems 
also to a great extent unnecessary. Bill 2 
deals with this question in a more in- 
telligible manner, making the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act apply, notwithstanding 
any contract to the contrary made before or 
after the Bill becomes law. The reason for 
such a clause is apparent, as Section 9 of 
the principal Act only appears to void con- 
tracts existing at the time that Act came 
into operation. 

Both Bills are directed to making com- 
pensation payable from the time of the 
accident, and not two weeks after, as the 
law now stands, in cases of incapacity. 

The scale of compensation is dealt with in 
both Bills. Bill 3 makes the game com- 
pensation recoverable whether the workman 
leaves dependants wholly or only partially 
dependent on him, and provides that where 
a man has been employed less than three 
years, whose death results from the acci- 
dent, or less than twelve months when 
incapacitated, his average weekly earnings 
are to be calculated as six times his average 
daily wages. 

Bill 2 adopts the same principle of 
calculating average weekly earnings where 
any man has been employed less than two 
weeks by the same employer, but further 
provides, where the employment has been for 
one day only, that six times his earnings or 
agreed wages, whichever is higher, are to be 
deemed his average weekly earnings, This 
provision would still leave the case of a 
man only employed part of a day in doubt, 
and both Bills appear subject to the objection 
on principle that they unduly favour men 
only casually employed, since the man in 
regular employ can rarely claim six clear 
days a week on full pay. 

Clause 6 of Bill 2 removes the present 
limit of 1}. for any weekly payment to men 
incapacitated, and in cases of permanent dis- 
ablement fixes a minimum of Ios. 

Of the two measures Bill 2 seems to us 
the most practical, but both measures are 
liable to serious legal objections ; and as the 
working of the principal Act is now at last 
becoming understood, we think the Govern- 
ment ıs wise in itself introducing no amend- 
ing measure at present, although such a step 
se anes become necessary to remove several 

n defects and hardships. 
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It is evident that the interest of 
The rauna the general public in the Educa- 
tion Bill is fixed chiefly on the 
question of primary education and the pro- 
posed absorption of voluntary and Board 
schools by the Committees of the County 
Councils. Secondary and technical education 
seem likely to be overlooked in the excitement 
of a contest between Churchmen and Non- 
conformists over the control of the primary 
schools. As we recently pointed out, there 
already exists a fair system of primary 
education in England, and what is necessary 
to be now established is a system of technical 
and secondary education. That should be the 
work of the Government during the present 
session; but if they insist on pressing on 
the portion of the Bill relating to primary 
education, it is not only extremely probable 
that the whole Bill will be lost, but an 
atmosphere of conflict will also gather 
around the appointment of the Educational 
Committees both for secondary and technical 
instruction. Religion has absolutely nothing 
to do with technical education, and it 
would be lamentable if from one end of 
England to the other persons were elected 
to the new Committees not because of their 
fitness for managing technical and secondary 
colleges and institutions, but because they 

were Wesleyans or High Churchmen. 


THE decision of the Wilts 
County Council as to the en- 
closure of Stonehenge is 
naturally being awaited with a good deal 
of interest. We hope, however, that the 
legal proceedings which the Zzmces seems 
to suggest will not arise. Sir Edmund 
Antrobus has enclosed Stonehenge by a 
wire fence, and the question before the 
Wilts County Council is whether the 
public have a right of access to this 
historic’ monument. It is quite clear 
that Stonehenge should be taken charge 
of by public authority, and we can- 
not believe that a private owner, if 
judiciously approached, would the least 
object to hand it over to the public. It is of 
no private value, and if the right of the 
public to the place is legally established it 
may very well result in all sorts of people 
damaging the stones unless the County 
Council can also claim possession of the 
monument; for the right of access does not, 
of course, include the right of public protec- 
tion, and the place will still remain private 
property unless some amicable arrangement 
can be arrived at between the Council and 
the present owner. 


Stonehenge. 


In settling the general clauses 
of a specification reliance is 
too frequently placed upon 
forms which have served for previous con- 
tracts. Although no trouble may previously 
have arisen, it is not safe to assume that 
immunity is secured, as the following case 
may demonstrate. In the specification used 
by a well-known architect in connexion with 
an important building contract one clause 
apparently reserved to the architect the 
right of dealing with all provisional amounts 
as he might think fit. Similar wording had 
been employed in several specifications of a 
like nature, and a feeling of security was 
thereby engendered. Hence, when the 
proper time arrived the architect proceeded 
to issue instructions for the preparation of 
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materials and appliances involving outlay to 
the value of some thousands of pounds. 
The building contractor and the firms 
concerned were equally satisfied in their 
own minds as to the meaning of the 
clause in question, but the proprietors sud- 
denly interposed with a claim to decide for 
themselves as to the disposal of all pro- 
visional sums, refusing to recognise all 
instructions given by the architect. Legal 
opinion was taken on both sides, and it then 
appeared that the clause relied upon did not 
legally confer any power upon the architect 
unless with the previous consent of the 
proprietors. Matters then became some- 
what unpleasant, and an interesting series of 
lawsuits at one time appeared to be im- 
minent, but ultimately all differences were 
amicably adjusted. The example to which 
we have referred clearly indicates the desira- 
bility of looking with caution upon forms of 
expression whose actual value has not been 
ascertained with certainty. 


“Proctor v. 


Recovery of THE case of 


E ses fi ° 
pane rom Mayor, &c., of Islington’ 
Authorities. (Zmes, April 10) raises an 


interesting question. The drainage of one 
of two houses being defective, the lessee 
received a notice of the fact from the 
Sanitary Authority. The lessee proceeded 
to carry out the work, but in the course of 
the repair it was discovered that one drain 
received the drainage of both houses, 
which the Sanitary Authority admitted con- 
stituted the drain or sewer for the repair of 
which they were liable. The notice served 
on the lessee seems merely to have been a 
notification of the defect under Section 3 
of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, and 
not an abatement order under Section 4, for 
non-compliance with which a penalty attaches. 
The lessee sued the Sanitary Authority 
to recover the money she had expended as 
money paid at their request, but Mr. Justice 
Wright held that she had not acted under 
such compulsion as to enable her to recover. 
[f the notice had been an abatement 
notice under Section 4, on the authority of 
the case “Andrew v. St. Olave’s Board 
of Works” it appears that the plaintiff 
could have recovered both by virtue of 
Section 11 of the Act, whether she was 
compelled to do the work or not, and at 
common law as having been compelled to 
do what the defendants were legally com- 
pellable to do. As regards this latter point, 
however, a defence was suggested by the 
Court in the case of “ Self z. Hove Commis- 
sioners” that sanitary authorities were not 
deemed to be under such compulsion to 
do work when under their statutory powers. 
They can throw the liability on some one 
else, but the case was eventually decided on 
other grounds. 


Ir is odd to note how un- 
businesslike business men 
often are in regard to sanitary 
matters, when they are acting in a public 
capacity. At the present time the Local 
Government Board insists that there shall 
be a new system for the disposal of the 
sewage of Falmouth, and the Corporation 
is rather like a horse which will not take 
the fence in front of it. The last step 
which has just been taken by the Corpora- 


The Drainage 
of Falmouth. 


tion is to empower the surveyor of the 


borough to prepare plans, so as to avoid 


, the expenditure which is apparently re- 
quired in order to e@arry out a really ex. 
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tensive scheme. Men of business, in 
conducting their own affairs, would certainly 
not act in such a near-sighted way. 
Efficient sanitary plans require to be 
worked out by an engineer of experience, 
and plans by an amateur made in 
order to save money are almost 
certain to be rejected by the experts 
who advise the Local Government Board. 
Moreover, in carrying out any plan for 
sewage schemes in a growing town such as 
Falmouth, or, indeed, in any similar case, it 
is desirable not only to consider the needs 
of the present but of the future. For if a 
plan is carried out which is only sufficient 
for immediate needs, in a few years’ time it 
may have to be enlarged at a much greater 
expense to the ratepayers than if a more 
extensive design had been carried into 
execution in the first instance. Where a 
+ place is both a harbour and seaside resort a 
thorough system of sewage disposal is espe- 
cially essential; and it is absurd to argue 
that, because a place is healthy at the 
present time, therefore improvements are 
not needed, since the very object of them 
should be to prevent any deterioration in 
the sanitary condition of the town, 


A ancrste A ane rere five 
actory tories high and occupyin 
Building,  S.OMES NE upying a 


site of 50 ft. by 25 ft., has re- 
cently been completed in Jersey City, having 
the foundations, walls, floor beams, girders, 
~ and root made entirely of armoured concrete. 


The building contains about 500 yards of 
Portland cement concrete, and 12 tons of 


twisted steel rods, varying from j in. to lin. 
square. The ground floor is supported 
about 5 ft. above ground level on foundation 
walls with expanded bases of sufficient area 
to reduce the pressure on the unstable 
soil to 2,000 Ibs. per square foot. All 
the floors are designed for 
250 lbs. per square foot, and each 
consists of a continuous concrete slab, 
4 in. thick in the case of the ground 
floor, and 24 in. thick in all other floors, 
finished with a 4 in. granolithic surface. 
The floor joists on the ground floor are 
of steel-concrete, 26 in. from centre to 
centre, and measure 4 in. wide by -20 in. 
deep. They are flush with and supported 
by beams of similar material and depth, but 
6 in, wide, each made in two lengths, so as 
to provide for expansion. On the upper 
floors the joists and beams are of lighter 
construction, and flanges are moulded on the 
lower edges of the joists to carry wooden 
beams, to which hangers for shafting may 
readily be secured. Twisted steel rods are 
carried through all concrete work, and the 
lower portions of the joists and beams are 
strongly reinforced in this manner for with- 
standing tensile stress, The steel rods are 
joined together by means of sleeve-nuts, and 
so continuity of support is secured, This 
factory building is interesting as an example 
of concrete construction, but the adoption 
of concrete joists and beams seems to offer 
little advantage, while the great depth of 
such members would frequently be a distinct 
drawback. 


WE have received from the 
British Fire-prevention Com- 
mittee the official Reports 
(Nos. 68 and 70 of the Committee’s publica- 
tions) of two sets of fire-tests on doors 
made of Jarrah and Karri wood; one of each 
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in each test. The tests were for resistance 
to a fierce fire of one hour, rising to a tem- 
perature of 2,000 deg. Fahr. In No. 68 the 
doors were each 1} in. framed with 13 in. 
solid panels. In No. 70 the doors were 
2 in. four-panelled doors, bead flush both 
sides. In both cases therefore the panels 
were the same thickness: as the stiles, 
but in No. 68 the panels and stiles 
were jointed with a separate slip piece 
mortised into both, in No. 70 they were 
jointed with a tenon worked solid out 
of the panel. The results in the two 
tests do not seem to have differed 
much, and they did not tend to show 
that doors of these thicknesses, even in 
these hard woods, could be depended on for 
long in a fire, though the results are no 
doubt better than with doors ot softer woods. 
In No. 68 test there does not seem to have 
been any noteworthy difference in the 
resisting power of the two woods; but in 
No. 70 test it is noted that at the close of 
the test the Jarrah was still standing, while 
the Karri door was practically destroyed. 
The Committee intend to have some more 
tests with doors made of these Australian 
woods, It would be interesting to see what 
would be the result of tests with solid 3-in. 
cross-barred doors, made with as few joints 
as possible. 


Liverpool THE annual Report of the 
seal Liverpool Architectural Society 
"records that the fifty-fourth 
session (190I-2) has been marked by the 
Incorporation of the Society, the official 
title of which is now “ The Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society (Incorporated).” The Coun- 
cil made an effort for the omission of the 
awkward addition of the last word, but it 
appears that the Board of Trade insisted on 
it, We quote the following paragraph from 
the Report, in regard to the Liverpool 
Cathedral question :— 


“The year has witnessed the second attempt to 
provide Liverpool with a Cathedral. During the 
spring of 1901 it was rumoured that a committee of 
prominent Churchmen, who were investigating the 
advantages of the various sites, had decided on 
the blunted triangle known as Monument-place ; 
but to the surprise of nearly all architects, it was 
announced that they had selected St. James Mount. 
The Council took immediate steps to protest; they 
draftela report which was adopted by the Society 
at a special meeting and sent to the Press and the 
members of the Cathedral Committee. Owing to 
unforeseen circumstances no protest could be made 
at the public meeting held in the Town Hall, on 
June 17, when the choice of St. James site was 
ratified. The Council, although deeply regretting 
the decision of the meeting, has taken no further 
steps to oppose what was evidently the wish of the 
majority of those outside the profession.” 


We expect that the cathedral, if built at all, 
will now be built on the architecturally un- 
suitable site that has been selected ; but we 
are none the less of opinion that it is a mis- 
take, and that this will be admitted when, 
probably, it is too late to remedy it. 


OnE of the latest additions to 
the restored monuments of the 
Eternal City is an elegantly 
designed fountain in the somewhat cold 
classic style of the eighteenth century, by 
Carlo Fontana, the architect who did so 
much to transform the work of Bernini at 
the old Pontifical palace of Montecitorio. 
This fountain has a certain originality. It 
consists of the usual arrangement of vases 
one within another, with an upward shoot- 
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ing jet of water, within a severely outlined 
frontispiece—an archway in the Roman 
Doric order against an otherwise blank 
wall—above which is placed one of the 
usual inscriptions surmounted by the Papal 
arms of the period. The whole forms a 
pleasing courtyard design in a crowded 
city, and suggests the usual Roman design 
for such monuments which culminates in 
the celebrated Trevi fountain. The fountain 
is situated in an inner court of the present 
Italian Houses of Parliament, where a 
formerly dusty and uninteresting cur 
d'honneur has been turned into a luxuriant 
garden with this agreeable feature in the 
midst. 


At the Spring Exhibition at 
Messrs. Tooth & Son's Gallery 
in the Haymarket a special 
feature is made of a collection of landscapes 
by Mr. David Farquharson, which occupy 
the small outer gallery. These are mostly 
of Scotch scenery, and are very good, broad 
in style and full of powerful open-air effect. 
Among the most striking are “Golden 
Autumn, Glen Falloch” and “ Summer 
Showers, Ben Venue.” In the main exhi- 
bition in the large room the central work is 
a sacred picture by M. Dagnan-Bouveret 
“ Madone,” a rather curious medley of a 
visionary Madonna with realistic surround- 
ings; the face and the general pose of mother 
and infant are very pleasing, but the picture 
as a whole is a rather bewildering conception, 
Among the other works are a fine though 
small sunset scene by M. Harpignies, " Site 
d'Italie”; a specimen of M. Gérôme (41) 
not quite at his best ; a fine Meissonier, ' Les 
Bons Amis"; a characteristic piece of bluster 
by M. Roybet— the modera Frank Hals, as 
he may be called ; a beautiful little landscape 
of the highest finish, “Midday” (71), by Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis; two or three good Dutch 
genre and tamily scenes by Herr Neuhys; a 
couple of Mr. Blinks'’s inimitable dogs; and 
several brilliant little works by M. Gallegos, 
among which “Seeking New Mission Fields 
is remarkable for point and humour 4s well 
as for finished execution. 


Messrs. Tooth & 
Sons’ Gallery. 


At Mr. McLean’s Exhibition in 

Mr. McLean's the Haymarket there is to be 
ASY seen what may be called a 
typical work of M. Bouguereau’s (for those 
who like that kind of type), “The First 
Kiss,” exchanged between two of the artist's 
charming child figures—the classical, not the 
rustic, variety—perfect in design and draw- 
ing and delicate in colour, As a type of 
the supremely pretty in art no on? 
could surpass it. By M. Koybet there 
is “A Dutch Burgomaster,” obviously 
painted from the same model as the 
u Standard-bearer ” in the next-door gallery. 
M. Léon Lhermitte’s “ Gleaners ” 18 ? 
powerful landscape in his severe and un- 
compromising style. Beyond these there 
are no works in the large room that 
are of the first order of interest; Mr 
Hurt’s imitation of Mr. Peter Graham— 
“ A Showery Day—A Glen near Inveroran, 
is very successful in that sense; but then 
Mr. Graham did it first. The best part of 


the exhibition is in the small outer room, 
where there is a fine example of Diaz, and 
examples of the work of M. Jacque, Mr. 
Fritz Thaulow, and M. Harpignies, who is 
represented among other things by 4 large 
“The Long Rocks 1 


gloomy brown picture, 
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the Forest of Fontainebleau,” which bas a 
power of its own in a somewhat depressing 
way. 


AT the Gallery of the Society 
of Fine Arts there is on 
view a collection of water- 
colours by Mr. Wallace Rimington, under 
the title, “England and Spain, Contrasted 
in Landscape and Architecture.” This 
is an interesting programme for an exhi- 
bition, and has been very well carried 
out in a series of drawings which are 
noteworthy both for landscape effect and 
for the treatment of the buildings. Some 
piquant contrasts are arranged in the hang- 
ing; the rich and florid architecture of the 
“Cloisters, Pamplona Cathedral,” for in- 
stance, hanging above a representation of the 
sober dulness of the tower of “St. Mary of 
the Steps, Exeter,” and other similar con- 
trasts may be noticed. ‘ Exeter from the 
Canal” (25) is an admirable work; so is “A 
Patio in Zaragoza” (23); and many others 
might be named. The collection is well 
worth a visit. 


Mr. Wallace 
Rimington's 
Exbibition. 


_ WE learn that a collection of 
sear ek Sean drawings illustrating the scenic 

effects in the Shakespearian 
revivals and other plays produced by Charles 
Kean during the years 1851 to 1859, has been 
presented to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
by Mrs. F. M. Paget, a niece of Mrs. 
Charles Kean, and will shortly be on view 
in the museum. The drawings were made 
for Charles Kean by his principal scenic 
artists, Messrs. Telbin, Grieve, Cuthbert, 
Gordon, and F. Lloyds, as records of the 
plays. It will be of some interest to see 
how these designs will compare with some 
of the recent remarkable efforts in scenic 
mounting. In regard to the architectural 
details of his Shakespearian scenes Kean 
was, we believe, much assisted by the late 
Mr. George Godwin, the former editor of 


this journal. 
eam tiem. cate. a 


ABBEY DORE. 


APPEALS are being made for funds for the 
further repair of the celebrated and interesting 
church of Abbey Dore, the only Cistercian 
Presbytery in England still used for public 
worship. The work is under the charge of 
Mr. Roland W. Paul, who knows the building 
probably better than any one else, and whose 
name is a guarantee that nothing will be 
attempted in the way of “restoration” in the 
objectionable sense of the word. But the fact 
tbat the church is in modern use for service of 
course emphasises the necessity for keeping it 
in repair. 

The work which was absolutely necessary 
has been divided into the following sections : 
(i.) The Tower, (ii.) The Roofs and Ceilings, 
iü.) The Main Fabric, Porch, and Glazing, 
(iv.) The Floors and Drainage. Tenders were 
invited for the whole work, and that of Messrs. 
Collins & Godfrey, of Tewkesbury, was 
accepted. The amount is 4,395/. By Septem- 
ber last the Committee had raised 1,429}, and 
decided to proceed at once with sections (i.) 
and (iv.) ata cost of 1,18o0/., as the state of the 
building rendered immediate attention im- 
perative. 

These parts should be completed in the 
course of the next two or three months, and it 
18 obviously most desirable for the safety of 
the fabric that the roofs and ceilings should be 
attended to without delay. The plaster has 
been falling for some time past, and the 
defects in the stone tile roof above are con- 
stantly aggravating the mischief. Abbey Dore 
i$ a poor agricultural parish, and without help 
from outside the parish it will be impossible to 
vave the church from ruin. 

The following is the architect’s Report on 
the work up to the present time :— 


“Section 1.—The Tower.—On carefully examining 


a p —— ~ . 


the Tower, I found that it would be unnecessary to 
take down anything below the string course of the 
embattled parapet. 


taken down has proved to be partly composed of 
worked stones taken by the builders of 1633 from 
the ruins of the church, and in two instances 
interesting inscriptions were found recording the 
names of benefactors to the church, of thirteenth 
century date. These stones have been carefully pre- 


served. 
condition, and but few new stones will be required. 
The string course below, however, is much worn. 
The old stone tile roof has been removed, and the 
timbers of the roof were found to be very much 
decayed. A temporary roof has been erected pend- 
ing the completion of the new roof, which will be of 
low pitch and covered with lead, with the old rod 
and vane refixed. 


in connexion with this section has brought to light 
a great many interesting details of the old monastic 
church. At the time the paving was laid down by 
Viscount Scudamore in 1634, the accumulated soil 


On this paving being taken up, a great quantity of 
loose earth, stoner, bones, and skulls were found, 
and also much of the encaustic tile pavement and 
painted grisaille glass of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth century. 
the ancient levels were found, and in relaying the 
pavement these old Jevels have been followed. 
one or two instances the walls have sunk consider- 
ablv, owing to the great weight of the tower erected 


depth, and in many places of greater thickness. 
The old paving has been re-used and all the in- 
scribed stones relaid. 


th foundations of three out of the five altars that 
stood in the chapels of the ambulatory behind the 
sacrarium and the foundations of the screen walls 


part of the church were four holes about 4 ft. 
square, in which were found worked stones, among 
them being fragments of an au 


probably the angle of a canopy of a tomb, was 
found, and some shafts and bases belonging to the 
same, 
at the east end were also discovered. 


Tiles having shields of arms of families, local and 
otherwise. 


green, yellow, brown, and black 


able quantities in the north aisle and north tran- 
sept, and some of it still retains the conventional 
designs that were characteristic of glass of this 
date. 


R. 


described the bad state in which I found them, and 
as time goes on their condition does not, of course, 
improve. The spring and summer will attord an 
excellent opportunity of dealing with this really 
urgent work, and if the remaining sections can be 
taken in hand before or at the completion of the 
present ones, there will be no necessity for removing 
the plant or stopping the works in any way, a matter 
which I need hardly point out is a most important 
one in work of this kind. 


The parapet itself on being 


ROLAND W. PAUL.” 


The accompanying illustration, from a sketch 
made by the architect, shows better than 
words how much some portions of the church 
are in need of immediate repair. 


a a a. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Architectural 
Association was held on Friday, last week, in 
the Meeting room of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, vice- 
president, presiding. 

The Chairman said the meeting had been 
called for the purpose of considering the 
following alterations and additions to the by- 
laws :—By-law 26: Substitute the words 
“ First ordinary general meeting ” in place of 
“ Annual general meeting.” By-law 30 : Omit 
the words “ Hon. Auditors.” Omit by-law 30. 
By-law 42 to read: ‘' 42. The first general 
meeting during each session shall be the 
annual general meeting for that session, and at 
such meeting the prizes shall be distributed, 
the president shall deliver an address, and 
short addresses shall be invited from senior 
members of the profession. At the first 
ordinary general meeting each session a state- 
ment of the accounts of the Association duly 
audited by a professional accountant shall be 
laid before the members.” 

The Chairman said that, on behalf of the 
committee, he moved that the above proposals 
be agreed to. 

Mr. R. S. Balfour, hon. secretary, seconded, 
and the motion was agreed to. 

The ordinary fortnightly meeting was sub- 
sequently held. 

The minutes and nominations having been 
read, Messrs. H. C. W. Dod and ‘J. A. Maxwell- 
Stirling were elected members. 

On the motion of Mr. H. P. G. Maule, hon, 
secretary, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Dixon Butler for allowing a party of mem- 
bers to visit the Cannon-row Police-station on 
the 22nd ult. 


New Premises Fund. 


The Chairman said that the following ad- 
ditional donations to the New Premises Fund 
had been received, i.c., The Worshipful Com- 
pany of Clothworkers, 5o/.; Messrs. J. T. 
Christopher, 1o/. 10s. ; C. Harrison Townsend, 
Io/, 10s.; Louis Ambler, 5/. 58 ; A. M. Torrance, 
5l. 5s.; C. F. Lonaden, 5/.; H. Longden, 5/.; F. 
Lishman, 3/.; R. W. Collier, 2/. 29.: C. Dunch, 
2l. 2s.; E. W. Lees, 2.. 2s.; A. W. Papworth, 
2l. 23., and J. D. Slater, 1/. Is. The total 
amount so far received amounts to 4,0421. 

On the motion of the Chairman a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the Worshipful 
Company of Clothworkers for their donation. 

The Chairman announced that the Elemen- 
tary Water-colour class had commenced and 
that as there were several vacancies, the secre- 
tary would be glad to have the names of mem- 
bers who wished to join. 

He also announced that the Day School 
Summer term would commence on April 14, 
the Sketching and Measuring Class on April 15, 
and the Plane and Solid Geometry Class on the 
24th inst. 

Mr. Balfour announced the following dona- 
tions to the Library :—“ Gas and Gas Fittings,” 
Builder Student Series, presented by the pub- 
lishers ; “ Suggestions as to the Planning of 
Poor Law Buildings,’ by P. Gordon Smith, 
presented by the publishers, Messrs. Knight 
& Co, 


The parapet is, generally speaking, in good 


Section IV.—The Floor and Drainage.—The work 


was evidently only roughly levelled to receive it. 


In nearly every part of the church 


In 


by Scudamore at the junction of the presbytery and 
south transept, and here the paving has been 
stopped so as to expose the original levels. The 
graves, where found, have been filled in with lime 
concrete, and the paving, set in cement, has been 
laid on a bed of concrete not less than 6in. in 


The recovery of the old levels bas also exposed 


lhat divided the chapels from one another. In this 


rey and piscina. 
In the north aisle a very delicatély carved stone, 


Fragments of one of the incomplete ettizies 


The encaustic tile paving is of three kinds. (1.) 
(2.) Embossed tiles of diamond shape, 
mostly with a green glaze. (3.) Conventional 
foliage patterns ; and (4) tiles with inscriptions, one 
bearing the name of the maker, Martin. Besides 
these are a great number of plain tiles with good 
laze. These tiles 
are probably of the latter part of the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries. 

The painted grisaille glass was found in cons der- 


Much of it will, I hope, prove to be in suf- 
ciently suund condition for use in some of the 
windows. 

On the exterior the accumulated soil on the north 
and west sides is being removed. The south walls 
had been partly cleared a few years ago, but the 
earth remained for a depth of 3 ft. on the north 
side, and nearly Oft. on the west. A good many 
fragments of worked stone and encaustic tiles have 
been found, but the work is still incomplete, and the 
results will be given in a later report. 

The work included in the present sections will 
in all probability be completed early in the coming 
spring, and I wish again to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the dangerous condition of the plaster 
ceilings and the roofs generally. My original report 


The House List. 


The Chairman read the House List, as 
follows :— 

President, Mr. H. T. Hare. 

Vice-Presidents, Messrs. W. A. Pite and L. 
Ambler. 

Committee: Messrs. F. D. Clapham, Hon. 
A. McGarel Hogg. Arnold Mitchell, G. H. F. 
Prynne, W. H. Rafiles, A. B. Thomas, H. 
Tanner, jun, F. C. Elder, R. H. Weymouth, 
E. H. Sim, E. Guy Dawber, G. B. Carvill, 
W. H. Seth-Smith, and W. J. Tapper. 
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On. Treasurer, Mr. Francis Hooper. 


Hon. Secretaries - Messr:, R.S, Balfour and 
P.G. Maule. 


S US With sits 
f their Renai 
Observe the inanih 
as taken their plg 


r. W. H. Jamieson. 


( brarians : Messrs. W., A. S. 
Pettit and G. H. Lovegrove. 


Restoration, Reparation, Preservation, Pro- | clever under-building has been a 
tection, call it what you will, this is our task | to the arcades and other parts 
two | and none other, to save the past for the future, seriously jeopardised by the great Lisbon earth. 

members would be entitled to make additional to hand down intact, if may be, to posterity, | quake and subsequent neglect, 
what has been bequeathed to aa Pui cacti a prodigality in all the 

; ; ree i lready indicated that the subject | wor ; 

The Preservation | of Ancient Buildings, soe : sees 2 sai ane- In Ruslin’s The restoration of the wall 
Mr. W. D. Carve then read the following sense, in the sense in which (I hope) it} upon which, under Le- 


, the history and science of 
ient work was preserved, either for its Romanesque and Medieval fortificati 
architecture archeology has | sanctit 


R y, Or for practical reasons, or for|a striking, not to say ludicrous, example of the 
no proper place, but is merely a curb upon his glorificati 


erudite hands 
most impenitent sinners. They implicitly | The further works now in whi 


national monuments. 
If I am asked for examples, theyoccur in every 
wn, almost in every village. Augouleme, 
one left undisturbed: 

Leon largely rebuilt ; Upsala a modern build. 
The one of Restoration, | ing ; St. Mark's, Venice, externally an engineer 
i Front, Perigueux, with the 


of its remarkable history ; 
; the other | Albi restored, and now being re-restored 


io, at Valladolid, wrecked and rebuilt 
Cause, at times inventive of schemes silly- | and all its wondrous carvings scraped up into 
seeming to the man of plain sense. 


soapy whiteness ; the delightful sculptore of 
} 3 The Cambridge Camden Society did much 

that in every piece of wrought stone or wood, | to foster those principles of restoration which i 
almost in every brick, may be hidden some i i i 


definite history of the past, of its art or lack of 


: ; : i ger new cut, Frederiksborgslot restored by a 
Without this knowledge, derived from man’s | servative restoration and abjured the same 
handiwork, history may be—has been— | princi 


brewer like unto a public bar. Andin Germany! 
The restorations made in Germany are more 
written awry. With it, evidences derived 


together may become luminous. And it is 
part of our business as architects, 


warnings in carrying out this fascinating work 
this one, which is complimentary to the written 


I am not exempting our own country. We 
in actual practice will be to work steadfastly | have suffered grievously — irrevocably —and 
and oppor- | not the least from the curious revivalist heresy 
tunities increase, it becomes more and more | that the art of architecture stopped short in the 
i nd | imperative to draw the rein tighter. The year of grace 1534. We are still suffering, but 
with | temptation to attempt the reconstruction of 
pitfalls. ion, instead of preservation—can | which I am here to advocate to-night, the sense 

My endeavour shall be to crystallise its grow like a fungus, as it did with Scott, and | of preservation, is gradually making headway 
somewhat indeterminate ethics into a form plunged a great and deserved reputation in the |am 
which, I would fain hope, may be helpful in | dust. are left to be saved almost at the eleventh 
our practice. We may take another warning from our 

The Lamp of Memory shines brightest neighbours abroad. In France and Germany, 
when trimmed and lighted by John Ruskin, | and i 
whose eloquent essay I commend to all 
those who have Studied it j 
perhaps put it by upon the shelf, and also our tices in vogue), the id 


younger friends who come with freshness and Preserved by its wholesale destruction, and the 
enthusiasm to an absorbing subject. Such reconstruction in its 
winged words as these will n 


the repetition. Speakin g of memory, he sa 

“ Seven Lamps,” p. 178: “It is as the ce 
tralisation and protectress of this sacr 
influence that architecture is to be regarded | f 


» both growing influence of Signor Com 


wider plane, is the rapid destruction of ancient 
ferred to the pages of erudite monographs, the 


j i i re 
e cast-iron echoes improvements, a process for which I ventu 
themselves, 
Strength to present exertion, or patience to i 


specting national architecture whose import- 
ance it is impossible to overr 
render the architecture of the 
and the second, to preserve as its mo 
of inheritances, that of past ages.” 


Again : “ We, as we live and work, are to be 


t interesting or disgracefully destroyed one of the few remnants 
st precious | both. All the Overlyi i 
periods are to give way; and when those evi- 


us ; that what we do ma 
as we can make it fort 


selves. Then, when we die, it is the duty of] This phase has its roots in a species of un- 
those who come after us to accept this work holy pride, the refusal to acknowledge that 


any | consider our own extreme cult of preservation, 
of ours with thanks and remembrance, not | past century could do work as good as, 
thrusting it aside or tearing it down the bett 


i er than, the present. ith the primary 
moment they think they have no use for it.” can give no better illustration than the am most fully in sympathy with the p 


professor thinks, in 
bable and harmonious. 
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tenets of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. No one recognises more 
fully the need there was for some earnest and 
tenacious effort to stay the work of unreasoning 
and ruthless restoration, which has already 
(always with the very best intentions) destroyed 
so much of the choicest beauties and deepest 
interests we had been fortunate enough to 


inherit from our predecessors. 


But agreeing thus heartily with the aims and 
tenets of the society, I must not be held to 
endorse all its methods. These seem not in- 
frequently to be directed to defeat its best 
objects—sometimes by exaggeration—some- 
times even by childishness of statement—some- 


times by the use of language seemingly cal- 
culated to annoy (the Society is an adept in the 
use of pinpricks), too often by carelessness or 
error, which come ill from those who affect 
infallibility of iudgment. It may be said, 
indeed, against the Society that while it is the 
only organised upholder of a much-needed 
propaganda, it not infrequently goes far to set 
those who might be and would be earnest 
supporters against the good cause, which many 
of us have a right to claim as our own, with an 
enthusiasm as deep as the Society's most ardent 
member. 

Now, I commend the various advisatory 
leaflets issued by the Society, with special 
mention of Professor Church’s recent admir- 
able excursus upon wall paintings. They are 
generally sound and practical and instructive. 
But there will not be found very succinctly laid 
down the foliowing somewhat inchoate and 
elusive principles which I have endeavoured 
to cull briefly from some examples executed 
and statements made by members of the 
Society :— 

1, AS a general axiom, an ancient building 
is to be considered as a gem in a glass case. 
To touch or disturb it in any manner whatever 
isan act of sacrilege (a sentiment with which 
I, for one, heartily concur). 

2. Nevertheless, you may whitewash it to 
any extent. You may rake out the inside of 
the walls, and substitute blue brick for old core 
without stint. You may rebuild or finish an 
interior with blue bricks, or you may patch up 
cracks externally with blue bricks. 

3. But you may not patch them up with the 
original material of which the wall is built. 
That is counterfeit. 

4. When you come to tracery, however, you 
may repair that in stone, and make such a 
copy of the old as you may be capable of. 
That, somehow, is not counterfeit. 

„S. You must underpin on all possible occa- 
sions. | 

6. And just as you may use whitewash you 
may also use plaster. You may, indeed, 
“restore” ancient plaster in the fullest sense 
of the obnoxious word. In the eyes of the 
Society there is some special virtue in plaster 
as a medieval building material, which claims 
for it a treatment more exacting than you 
might accord to highly wrought stone or 
timber, let us say. 

7. Finally, the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings may advertise you and 
itself, or you may advertise the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings and yourself 
in the Press, or on quaintly lettered or ill-spelt 
ag: that is, you are acting under its 

gis. 

8. But woe betide you if you attempt any- 
thing whatever in any direction in connexion 
with an old building without such imprimatur. 

Here, then, I have briefly referred to the 
methods of the extreme schools on either side. 
The trst is purely destructive, and is fraught 
with disaster to the true preservation of 
antiquity, It has given us mainly blight and 

ecember leaves. The second is apt to 
destroy in its strenuous endcavour to do 
otherwise than restore in the extreme sense 
m which it rightly believes the first destroys. 
It creates in place a reactive method, apt to 
impress itself in illogical fads, as for instance 
when it whitewashes Exeter Guildhall, and is 
quite ready, we have been informed, to 
whitewash Westminster Abbey. You must 
make what logic you can out of the precepts I 
have sketched for you above. 

Now I believe that wisdom lies once more in 
the Via Media. 

If the tower and spire of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral were to fall to-morrow (from which 
catastrophe we have lately been saved by a 
g oration in defiance of every precept of the 

fF. A. B., but against which no word of 
Criticism was breathed), will any one say 
that we should do wrong in rebuilding it 


building may not have been such—cumbered 
perhaps with a restoration of fifty years ago, 
or later—that even a transformation of internal 
appearance may not have been a necessity, 
but its ancient work will all look reverently 
ancient, although scarred perhaps by past 
inroads, not by ours ; and there will be nothing 
new inserted for newness sake, so that the 
fervent antiquary on entering may feel that all 
is genuine and tells a true tale, and that such 
as is new is legitimately—necessarily—so, and 
such as is old untouched. 


volved in the wider question, ‘ How far is the 
ancient to give way to modern requirements ? ” 
Primarily the answer is, and this must be our 
third principle, “ It is of to give way.” 


to suit modern needs. 
work reveal, but much more easily can we 
destroy. We cannot create what the past has 
bequeathed. Touch it and it may be gone for 
ever. 


says that a building whose life, so to speak, is 
active must be suited to the needs of the day, 
within reasonable bounds. 
you to bear in mind steadfastly that the ten- 
dency of to-day is to do too much, and you will 
never err on the wrong side if in the matter 
of adaptation (l am not now speaking of sta- 
bility) you do too little. 
too much. 


THE BUILDER. 


on the old model, and all that it destroyed 
I certainly should recog- 
nise such a reconstruction as a legitimate 
And if a whole, why not also 
It is almost impossible to deceive the 
future by a makebelieve of the past; and if 
there be any fear, a recorded date will easily 


in its collapse ? 


* counterfeit.” 
a part? 


put that to right; and the better the old 
methods are understood and adopted and the 
old feeling expressed, the more harmonious 
and satisfactory will the effect be. Too many 
windy words have been wasted over so-called 
“ counterfeits.” Do we blame the Perpen- 
dicular builders of Westminster Abbey and 
accuse them of counterfeit because they imi- 
tated the Early Decorated style, and in some 
places very cleverly ? Or do we call ın question 
Mr. Micklethwaite’s work, daily growing at the 
West End? It is, as I understand, a neces- 
sitous reproduction of ancient forms. 

Now there is one skilful and many an unskil- 
ful way of treating each problem which comes 
before us, and there are many methods of 
preservation applicable only to individual 
instances. I can only here deal with the 
subject in its general aspect, and thus, 
there are two primary principles which 


govern all cases :—1. In an ancient building, 
not a stick nor a stone shall be moved if a 
reason—a sufficient reason—is forthcoming to 
keep it where and how we find it. 
the work is done, no modern workman’s mark 
shall be seen wherever such can be avoided. 


2. When 


I do not mean to say that the condition of a 


And what is the new to be? This is in- 


We can and must sometimes create de novo 
We can also in ancient 


Thus our third principle is a vital one. 
Nevertheless, common-sense interposes and 


But I would ask 


You cannot preserve 


Jt may be convenient at this stage, after the 


mention of these three guiding principles, to 
subdivide the buildings with which we are 
called upon to deal into three classes :— 


(1.) Ancient buildings which have continued 


in the use for which they were erected up to 
the present, and which it is desired to preserve 
for the same use. 
chiefly, detached monuments, some mansions, 
and schools. 


Cathedrals and churches 


(2.) Ancient buildings which have gone out 


of use, but which it is desired to recover to 
their old use or adapt to a new one, or in- 
corporate into the midst of new buildings. 
Old manor houses become farms, or farms 
become cottages, or ancient school buildings 
incorporated into a modern growth. 


(3.) Ruins of ancient buildings which it is 


desired to preserve as ruins, and to prevent 
{rom further decay. 


Now, while the same principles will govern 
in all divisions, the practice in each will vary 
somewhat. In applying them, let me recapi- 
tulate succinctly the three principles already 
enunciated :— 

(1.) Nothing shall be touched which can be 
left alone. 

(2.) We must efface our own work. 

(3.) Ancient work shall not give way to 
modern needs. 

These are primary precepts. Hardly in any 
case will it be possible, unfortunately, to fulfl 
them; but according to the measure of our 


success in doing so in our work will that work 


be itself successful. 


A fourth general principle applicable to all 
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cases has 40 be stated, although it goes as a 
matter of course. 

(4.) Our first etforts will be directed to the 
building’s stability. 

A fifth will, perhaps, not be so generally 
accepted in regard to all three divisions ; it is 

(5.) The beauty of an ancient building is not 
to be marred by inharmonious accessories for 
any purpose whatever. 

The proposal, for instance, once made to 
build great brick buttresses to prop up the 
west front of Peterborough Cathedral I regard 


as simply brutal and an insult to the designers 
of that remarkable work. 


I cannot subscribe to Ruskin’s precept, “ Do 


not care about the unsightliness of the aid,” 


although I admit its argumentative effective- 
ness. 


The sixth and last general principle will be 
(6.) In all cases ivy must be removed and 


destroyed. 


Now let us deal with our three classes of 


buildings :— 


I. Ancient buildings in active use. 
I confine myself for the nonce to churches. 


Our third principle will be the most difficult to 
apply here; clearly its application will vary 
with individual cases, each one of which must 
be dealt with on its merits. 
culties, but would plead for the most stringent 
application of this principle. 
happily, but few churches remaining in which 
modern needs have not been allowed to wipe 
out ancient evidences—very dear to us if we 
could only now recover them. Our efforts in 
these latter days will be often directed to re- 
storing away the restorations of the last fifty 
years, as the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
once phrased it. 
upon to adapt, and our gencral efforts should 
be directed to doing this without interfering 
with the original lines of the building. There 
are three points where we may be tempted 
to break the rule :— 


I admit the diff- 


There are, an- 


But we are frequently called 


(a) The levels of the floors, specially of the 


chancel floor. 


(b) The provision of vestry accommodation. 
(c) The disposition of the organ. 
As regards (a) Floor Levels.—More frequently 


than is generally thought the chancel was not 
raised above the nave, and the mere desire to 
elevate the chancel should not be permitted 


to disturb the original proportions of the 
building. 


The same must be said of the frequent wish 


to elevate the altar. This is specially unfor- 
tunate if there be a low-silled east window. 
Be persistent in resisting such importunities. 
The level of the piscina will generally be a 
good guide. 


(b) Vestries.—Vestry accommodation is an 


undoubted need of these days. All I would 
do is to urge the finding of some space 
within the building which may te devoted, by 
screening or otherwise, to the purpose, if this 
be in any way possible, before committing 
yourself to extension. The tower space may 
frequently be successfully thus utilised. But if 
vestries have to be built, be most careful to 
choose a position in which the new work will 
not interfere with ancient points of interest or 
beauty of grouping. A detached building con- 
nected by a covered cloister may be better than 
an integral addition to the church. 


(c) Organ Sfacc.—The choice of organ space is 


the direst ditficulty in an ancient edifice, and 
demands all our care. 
the west-cnd position has musical difficulties in 
its working in connexion with our English re- 
quirement of a choir in the choir stalls. 
There are cases in which it is impracticable, 
absolutely. 
without destroying a west window, then 
by all means adopt it. 
frequently to throw out an organ place from 
the chancel, and I am bound to admit that 
there is sometimes no other possible alter- 
native. 


It must be confessed that 


If it can be adopted musically 


But we are asked 


It may be necessary to abrogate our 
second and third principles. But I would have 
the matter weighed many times before taking 
the step, and if there are any unique features 
in the part of the building you would destroy, 
refuse to do it. There is much room for the 
exercise of ingenuity in connexion with the 
disposition of the organ, and there are really 
many unexpected places which courage will 
suggest. At Stratford-on-Avon Mr. Bodley 
solved the problem by placing the instru- 
ment over the western arch of the central 
tower. It is full of interest, and certainly if 
ever removed the building will have suftered 
no harm. Where there are transepts our 
difficulties may be minimised. yet I know a 
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case (at Clevedon Old Church) where the 


beautiful transept, wherein Arthur Hallam is 
commemorated, is absolutely ruined by a huge 
and blatant organ, set down regardless of 
surroundings. To block up the chancel, 
especially if it be narrow, with an instrument 
resting on the floor and projecting from the 
wall is fatal. Even ina great church the illieffect 
of this treatment is patent as in the restored 
Abbey of Dunblane or at Boston. It must be 
remembered that few of our churches were 
bui't for organs, and the best we can do is a 
makeshift. If our difficulties be great they 
are diminished by having to provide for a small 
instrument, and perseverance and tact are all | 
can prescribe, together with that resoluteness 
in defence of the old, which will carry weight 
with most of those who have charge of our 
ancient monuments. 

To remove the organ from the organ screen, 
where such exists, in order to open out a vista 
or for any practical purpose, to take down the 
rood screen (and to remove it to the Vicarage 
Hall, as I have known done) in order to open 
out the chancel, to remove the interesting steps 
of a Norfolk font, because they occupied too 
much space, are types of deeds we mention only 
to deplore. 

But to pass on to the wider question of struc- 
tural stability. First of all, see to your founda- 
tions. Remarkable although their work was 
above ground, the Medievalists were sorry 
scampers in the matter of foundations, and they 
seemed to exercise no forethought as to the 
weight they proposed to put upon them. It 
follows that underpinning is a frequent neces- 
sity. But remember that fissures may come 
from bad bedding or bad building above 
ground as well as from bad foundations. In 
towers, bell-ringing is a frequent cause, and if 
the wall be weak from any of these causes, and 
the underpinning unnecessary, you incur much 
risk and may do much damage by attempting 
it. I have been pressed to underpin the piers 
of a church by my friends the Society because 
they were an inch or two out of the upright, 
when they certainly had never moved for 500 
years, and an examination showed their foun- 
dations to be excellent. 

Towards such importunity my advice is to 
do nothing but look pleasant. 

But having satisfied yourself about the 
foundations, the next thing is to repair the 
cracks and consolidate the core of the walls. 
I need hardly mention the utility of liquid 
grout in this connection, but must warn you 
not to use fresh cement. With a little care 
and skill grout may be employed so that no 
evidences of fracture need show. Reparation 
by blue bricks is pure faddism. Why, at the 
same and for all time, display our own lack 
of skill and a building’s sore? But if you will 
do so, my advice is not to commemorate it by 
a tablet. 

We have often to deal with leaning walls. 
The idea that a wall is dangerous or neces- 
sarily going to fall because it leans is an abso- 
lute, if popular, fallacy. The mechanics of the 
question are simple enough. Remove all 
lateral pressure and the wall will not fall until 
the line of the centre of gravity passes outside 
the base. If the wall be buttressed, there is a 
still greater angle of safety. Our deductions 
will therefore be :— 

1. Remove lateral roof pressure. 

2. Consolidate and if necessary spread your 
foundations. 

3. Spread your buttresses, or add new ones 
on a homogeneous foundation. 

Let rebuilding be your last resort. 

` The disturbance of an ancient work and its 
architectural features by taking down and 
rebuilding is almost irreparable. Of course 
it is frequently possible to set a wall upright by 
jacks, but the operation is costly, and demands 
the greatest care if the windows or other 
architectural features are dilapidated or fragile. 

Let us pass to the repair of stonework. We 
are now upon debateable ground. A beautiful 
work of art has been erected out of a friable 
stone, or, perhaps, the pestiferous atmosphere 
created by modern civilisation has been brought 
to play upon a stone which would stand quite 
well in the purer air of barbarism. ‘The decay 
wrought has very likely added to the beauty of 
the building by softening its hard edges and 
giving, sometimes that colour, sometimes that 
romance and glamour which are associated 
with weatherworn age. The building may, 
indeed, have reached the acme of its beauty ; 
and yet the point may have been reached when 
disintegration will be rapid. A few years and 

the original touch of the mason’s chisel will 


have vanished, together with all record of the 
contours he created. Is all record of these to 
be lost for ever to posterity ? If the decay is 
such as to endanger the stability of the struc- 
ture, is such renewal as may be necessary to 
take the form of the original, or must such 
imitative work be rigidly denied to us as a 
fraudulent proceeding ? 

The panacea for such decay as I have de- 
scribed, advocated by the Protection Society, is 
whitewash. The panacea of the restorer is, of 
course, wholesale reconstruction. 

Now, a committee of chemical experts and 
architects has been sitting for a prolonged 
period in the endeavour to discover some pro- 
cess by which the unfortunate decay in the 
stonework of Westminster Abbey may be 
arrested. 

Where such decay has taken place in stones, 
of which the chief constituent is carbonate of 
lime, and where the cause is the sulphurous 
emanations from the modern town atmosphere, 
which convert carbonate of lime into gypsum, 
a soluble substance, an arresting remedy has 
been found in Baryta-water (hydrate of Baryta). 
You may see the effect inside the chapter 
house, which has been dealt with under 
Professor Church's able direction. Unfortu- 
nately, in other places, where such a remedy 
was most needed, it proved a disappointment, 
and it is evident that it can be used only with 
the greatest circumspection. But the com- 
mittee’s report will be awaited with interest, 
specially if it determines for us the value of 
whitewash. If there are any of you who have 
been bitten by the craze for it, I ask you to hold 
your hand. To avoid prejudice against it, it is 
euphemistically dubbed “limewash” by its 
advocates. It appears to me in this con- 
nexion that the special glory of an ancient 
building lies in the colour and in the texture 
of surface, which time alone confers. Placea 
fresh surface—a new film over it all—and you 
may acquire a different beauty—a new beauty 
—but it is only at the expense of the loss of 
the old. The texture and with it the sentiment 
have gone. 

The argument is frequently used that as all 
or most old buildings were limewashed to 
make a surface for colour painting, to rewash 
them is legitimate. But surely this becomes 
restoration in the very sense in which it should 
be most obnoxious to the anti-restorer. The 
argument assumes also that a building is in 
its most-to-be-desired form when in the ten- 
tative state of preparation for painting, that 
the glory which even the greatest builders of 
old could not give, and which time alone 
can give to architecture, is as naught to be 
regarded. The cult of whitewash on old 
buildings is clearly not to be encouraged, 
gentlemen, and there is the truth of it. I cling 
to the fith principle I have enunciated. 

And what of the wholesale restoration ? 
That, to my mind, is equally to be reprehended, 
and I adhere definitely to my precept No. 1. 
The stone, decayed though it be, which the 
builder laid |there—be it blackened by soot or 
glorified by Nature’s paint-brush—has an 
intrinsic value and interest which can be given 
to no new stone which replaces it. I will 
never be a party to restoration for restoration’s 
sake in the abstract. And yet where structural 
necessity demands it, the refusal to make the 
best record which can be made of the ancient 
work, and the demand that something different 
which will tell its own story shall be put in 
its place, seems to me foolish and pedantic to 
a degree. Learn the true spirit of the old 
work by all the attention and assiduity you can 
command; respect it; work in it, if so be 
unfortunately you must; make a record of 
your copy; date every stone, or insert a 
recording inscription ; but, believe me, you 
are fortunate—exceptional—if your new work 
will ever be mistaken for the old, or need 
recording otherwise than by its own existence. 

The restorations which are the really sad 
ones, as they are also the most numerous, are 
those in which the keynote seems to have 
been the desire for newness; an unfeeling 
travesty of the ancient work has been 
substituted for it by some mechanician blind 
to the glory with which time has dressed it, 
ignorant of the spirit he has to deal with. It 
follows that he who is to be best trusted to 
deal with an ancient building is he who is 
most in sympathy with its spirit. The utter 
folly of the advocacy of the engineer as re- 
Storer, just because he has neither sympathy 
nor knowledge, stands apparent. 

I should always myself advocate the employ- 
ment of two architects in collaboration on any 


work of reparation, so that rashness or error 
or ignorance might be curbed in their effect, 
One of these should be a man who has proved 
his fitness, for no monument should be put in 
the hands of him who has to learn his methods 
upon it. But in any case I should like to ge 
constituted an authoritative committee to whom 
the younger man—and his senior, too, for the 
matter of that—might come for the resol. 
tion, free of cost, of his doubts and diff. 
culties. I believe there are many who 
sympathies and abilities lie in this direction 
who would willingly give their time to 
such aduty. The organisation of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Building 
already exists, and, with my sympathy for its 
airus and objects, I would like to have sug. 
gested that body to fulfil the role. But can we 
urge confidence in a society which has no 
restrained itself in the past from fads and 
fictions, and whose policy and procedure have 
gained a notorious reputation ? 

I must hark back to attempt an answer tothe 
query as to whether we owe it as a duty to 
posterity to preserve a record of the ancient 
detail of a decaying building otherwise than 
on paper; in other words, shall we let all 
features decay until all trace of detail is lost? 
The time may come when the stone decay is 
such that structural renewal is a necessity. Is 
posterity then to be unable to recover the form 
if not the actuality of what once existed! 
Dilapidation may be so advanced and rapid 
that either destruction or renewal stare us in 
the face. It may be our regrettable duty to 
preserve the record in stone of the form at 
least of some small portion of each variety of 
work, where necessity demands, even at the 
expense of the immediate appearance of the 
rest. 

But you may of necessity sometimes be called 
upon to add something new to an ancient 
edifice to take the place of what was once 
a part and parcel of its structure. Every 
remnant of a blocked-up window or doorway 
may be lost when it is wanted again 
on practical grounds, or a new buttress 
perhaps, may be needed to stay a tottering 
wall. Then, I say, be reserved, be scholarly, 
be harmonious in what you design ; be indivi- 
dual, but do not let your individuality be 
insane. I ask you again to observe the filth 
principle. 

Now the principles I have suggested for 
stonework apply generally to woodwork. 
Destruction and decay in woodwork is chiefly 
due to the original use of sappy timber. It 
takes between thirty and forty years for sappy 
oak to disintegrate, and it is well to note that 
the decay of sap-wood is not like dry-rot; it 
does not injure or extend to the sound wood 
in immediate contact with itself. Old timbers 
partially decayed by sap are not to be aban- 
doned therefore for new (often pitch pine}, bat 
to be scarfed by sound oak, and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that there are few ancient roofs, | 
care not how dilapidated, which could not have 
been repaired thus i7 situ, that is without even 
removing the timbers to the ground, if sufi- 
cient skill and knowledge had only been at 
hand for the process. 

I show you herewith a view of the beautiful 
roof of Gedney, Lincolnshire, That roof was 
in the last stages of decay and dilapidation. 
The walls were pushed out and cracked in all 
directions. It was repaired without moving 4 
single timber from its place. 

I can conceive no greater stigma attaching 
to an architect than that he finds it necessary 
to replace an old roof with a new one because 
the old one is seriously decayed. 

Another point often comes before us : the 
dealing with an interior where modern three 
coat plaster work in. to 1 in. thick and more, bas 
smothered the contours of the walls and over- 
ridden or absorbed the coin stones of the 
windows and other valuable features. posi 
even known a case where the not un 
thirteenth-century internal batter of the walls 
has been straightened out by plaster reaching 
a thickness of 5in. at the top and absorbing 4 
stone cornice. This must come away, of cours 
Obviously, the consistent anti-restoration cours? 
would be to put in its place something ae 
never existed before—to point up the fag 
forinstance. But no, not so the Society in i 
case, and I heartily agree with it. You mvs 
replaster in a thin coat showing the ane 
larities of the walling. Your coat must a 
smoothed down with a straight-edge. #7 
custom is to put it on with a float and to pa 
it over with a big, stiff, flat brush about k 
minutes after it is done. A satisfactory testut 
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Observe, first of all, the plinths ; look carefully 
at their junctions in internal angles and their 
respective levels. You may find nave and 
chancel relatively of the same date, but the 
plinth junction may tell you which was erected 
first. Remember always that the doing away 
with, or the renewal of, a single stone in such 
a position may wipe out for ever the evidences 
of the building’s development. Then look 
carefully for any straight joints in walls, which 
point with certainty to a change of plan, and 
note very exactly any differences of masonry. 
Then see if the windows are original or subse- 
quent insertions. Our forefathers were skilful, 
indeed, at these insertions, whether of windows 
or whole arcades, and your most careful 
scrutiny will sometimes be wanted. Discover 
also old levels of floors and of ground. In 
excavating for the latter look for any pieces of 
old leaded glass. I once discovered the 
missing link of a curious and interesting 
traceried window by the form of glass of an 
aperture buried in the earth opposite the 
window, which had been partially destroyed 
and built up. These are a few cursory ideas 
upon what may seem small, but are fertile 
sources of great help in the development of a 
preservation scheme. 

By a careful examination of roof timbers I 
have seen the recovery, without the slightest 
doubt, of the whole form of an intricate roof 
of varying dates, and nearly all its parts, which 
had been mixed up indiscriminately in an 
eighteenth-century reconstruction, of quite a 
different form. 

Be careful of pitfalls. Remember that you 
may not have been the first called upcn to work 
your will npon the building. There were 
restorers even in the early centuries, and many 
a history has been wiped out by endeavouring 
to make subsequent restorations into original 
works. 

I know of two curious columns ina fine 
church which, differing from the rest of an 
obvious Norman arcade, are fondly regarded 
and honoured locally as the last remnant of the 
Anglo-Saxon fabric, They are clever inser- 
tions of the fifteenth century. Difficult eluci- 
dation will often be overcome by a recognition 
of subsequent change. 

Then you have the difficulty to face—what 
builder are you to employ? Almost toa cer- 
tainty your committee will want competition 
among local firms. Now itis one of the mis- 
fortunes of modern methods that the architect 
cannot spend his whole time upon each of 
his works. We have to accept that inevitable 
difficulty. And he has perforce to do his work 
through the fingers of the artisan. In the 
country the local builder builds cottages, 
repairs the squire’s mansion, and executes the 
periodical dilapidations at the parsonage, 
and generally does the odd jobbing of the 
district, with some drainage thrown in. I 
respect him and like to employ him in his own 
line. Where can heand his men gain the 
intricate knowledge to tackle the historical 
preservation of an ancient edince, where 
tenderness and knowledge in every touch are 
essential ? There are fortunately, though few 
and far between, builders who have made such 
work a hobby and brought up intclligent fore- 
men and workmen to be experts in it. To 
such I acknowledge my indebtedness. Your 
business is to find such, to meet him on the 
spot, and arrange with him a fair price for the 
work. The damage which has been done— 
absolutely irreparable—to our churches, by 
turning on the local builder and undertaker, 
even if he be the churchwarden, is immense. 
With the soundest views and best endeavours 
and instructions, the architect cannot cope 
with the ordinary workman’s intrinsic 
ignorance. 

Here is one of the many pitfalls. I pray you 
take warning and avoid. Competition in such 
work is pure madness. 

But having completed your difficult under- 
undertaking and preserved your fabric in a 
thoroughly reverent spirit, you are called upon 
to advise as to its furnishings. Let me beg of 
you another form of preservation. Preserve 
it from the garish tile floor, the meretricious 
brass lectern and all the blatant brasswork, 
the cathedral glass in varied tints, the pitch 
pine stalls and seats, and all those other ele- 
ments of the taste which have distinguished 
the Victorian era, and are the shame of the age 
of church restoration. Preserve it also, or do 
all you can to persuade those in authority to 
preserve it, from the wiles and wares of the 


is thus secured, and in architecture it cannot be 
too often repeated, texture is all-important. 

In your windows recollect the vast import- 
ance of iron stanchions and saddle-bars, and 
on no pretext allow the ancient ones which you 
find to be done away with. The glass painter, 
with too few exceptions, is the chief sinner in 
this matter. He has done our old churches 
inestimable damage, both by most of his wares 
and his application of them. 

But the old ironwork has frequently itself 
done damage, and care must be used. If it has 
rusted in the stone, it should be temporarily 
removed, the rust filed away, and while the 
surface is bright it should be reset in cement. 
Paint it then with two good coats of red oxide 
before it has its two final coats of black, and 
it will not give trouble again, but act as a 
permanent stay to the mullions and tracery. 

Stand out as far as you can against wire pro- 
tecting guards to stained glass windows. Try 
to convince your clients of the advantage of a 
few fortuitous leads by way of repair, after the 
inroads of an all too infrequently opportune 
schoolboy’s stone. If we could only get five- 
sixths of the modern stained glass windows 
throughout the world bestoned, what a gain it 
would be to our churches, and to our peace. I 
find that old wire guards, with their suggestion 
of carpenter’s Gothic, there at least not mis- 
placed, make excellent chicken runs for the 
parsonage garden. Equally objectionable is 
the plating of windows with sheets of glass 
—a system which mars so conspicuously York 
Minster, and suggests so forcibly diaconal 
blindness. 

A word further of warning, and I have done 
on this head. If you find cracks in your tower, 
look to your bell-frame. <A loose bell-frame is 
a too-frequent source of mischief to the tower, 
but I do not thereby readily accept the bell- 
hanger’s quite certain statement that an old 
bell-frame cannot be repaired, but must give 
way in toto to new. There are some remark- 
able ancient bell-frames in the country which 
it would be veritable vandalism to destroy, 
as, for instance, the one at Pittington, near 
Durham. 

Now let us close the consideration of 
churches by briefly applving these principles 
toa hypothetical case. You are called upon to 
“restore ” (that is the invariable word used) an 
ancient church. You will, in the first place, be 
wise to ascertain the general views of your 
employers—the incumbent, the wardens, and 
probably a restoration committee. You will 
have to adapt yourself to many divergent 
circumstances. 

You may meet genuine ecclesiologists and 
antiquaries, whose knowledge of the fabric 
and its history isample and unique. To work 
with such is a genuine source of delight. 

Or you may have to do with enthusiasts in 
different degrees ; those who would make the 
building conform to the most advanced modern 
ideas of church planning, careless how such 
requirements fitin with its past. Or there is 
the parson, full of enthusiasm and high 
Purpose, who tells us his aims are “ Gothic” 
(which, I warn you, may mean a hankering 
alter somebody's ecclesiastical catalogue). In 
such case I counsel tactful agreement, with a 
silent girding on of your armour of stedfastness. 

Or again, you will too frequently meet those 
who have a merely perfunctory regard for the 
beauties and history of the building, and 
Whose only idea is to make it serve at the least 
Possible cost ; and finally those—comparable 
almost with the first I have mentioned—who 
will loyally do their utmost to second your 
efiorts and adopt your advice. Of these, let 
me add, there are many, but never enough. 

In all cases your principles will be constant, 
but as your tactfulness in pressing them, so 
will your success be in attainment. 

lam reminded of a charming and worthy 
vicar whose first request to me was to spare 
him from “twaddle ” about the history of his 
church. He cared not for history, all he 
wanted was to make it stable and useful, at the 
least cost. 1 believe I satisfied his demands in 
every particular. I took care to observe the 
historical demands made upon me also, for 
they happened to be the key of the situation, 
and I am told that he now poses as the local 
archeologist and expounds the history of his 
church to interested visitors. 

Now, I assume, of course, vour accurate 
&eneral knowledge of dates. You will search 
out cautiously and stedfastly the growth 
of the building from its earlicst days, not only 
the main dates, which are probably easy 
Cnough, but its gradual growth and change. 


churches, 
temptation to interfere with their antiquity in 
favour of modern comforts. 
antiquary whose delight is to preserve ancient 
and dilapidated cottages from final ruin, and 
to make them once more serviceable for human 
needs ; and it is surprising how well this can 
be done, and how simply and inexpensively, 
where the taste is at hand. 
fear, only be done for love, but I trust none of 


you will shirk it for love if it comes in your 
way. 


buildings. 


rid of your ivy. 
cut at about 3 ft. distances and dressed with 


church furnisher and the inditterent glass 
painter—specially such as he from Munich— 
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and the organ cases of the organ builder. Do 
you not recognise the difficulty of your task ? 
The general tenour of what I have said will 


apply to the second class of buildings. 


I have already referred to the restoration to 


use of the ruined Abbey of Dunblane. This 
was a very exceptional case, and I cannot say 
that the result altogether makes one anxious of 
repeating the process in other possible cases. 
At the same time I hardly think it can be said 
that such work is to be deprecated altogether, 
ic it be done with reserve and if it tends to 
the permanent preservation of the building. 
The danger comes if there be an inordinate 
and too likely desire to make all too spick and 
span, and to replace weather-worn stones, 
which may still be stable enough, with new, 
in the desire for neatness. 
the arcades have gained at Dunblane by 
exposure, give them a beauty they could never 


have otherwise acquired, and the architect has 
shown great 


severely alone. 


The lovely colour 
judgment in leaving them 


In the adaptation of old buildings, other than 
there is generally still greater 


I know an 


Such work can, I 


This brings me to the third and last class of 
Ruins to be preserved as ruins. 
I have reserved till now the sixth principle 


—the destruction of ivy. 


Of course J shall be told that I am advo- 


cating the destruction of the picturesque, but 
it is not so. 
qualities of ivy—the entire concealment of 
architecture by any evergreen growth is 
merely the rendering of it valueless. 
as well be a rough brick wall, and any beauty 
such a combination possesses belongs to the 
ivy and not to the architecture. 


Quite apart from the destructive 


It might 


Oneis reminded of the seer of Brantwood's 


words—‘‘ The artist who looks to the stem of 
the ivy instead of the shaft of the pillar is 
carrying out in more daring freedom the 
debased sculptor’s choice of the hair instead of 
the countenance.” For the artist you may sub- 
stitute the general lover of the picturesque and 
of antiquity, who is horrified when the para- 
sitical growth has to give way to the exposure 
and preservation of its victim. 


Of course, in the early days after ivy destruc- 


tion your building looks bare and unclad, but 
take heart and counsel. 
a most happy substitute, which is as harmless 
as it 1s beautiful. 
veitchit to any extent, the lovely light-hearted - 
and fickle but always tender sister of the stern 

and solemn ivy. After two or three years of 

patient tending and watching the growth of a 

plant which has tested and likes its situation 

is almost phenomenal. 
daintiness of the spring leaves, the richness of 
the summer green, and the glory of the autumn 
sunsets. 
all your architecture is revealed again, with 


the slender tendrils only adding texture to the 
walls. 


Nature has provided 


You may plant asmipelopsis 


You have the lovely 


And when the glory has departed, 


At the highly interesting church of West- 


well, near Ashford in Kent, a church where 
the thirteenth century groining is done in 
concrete, this lovely creeper has been per- 
mitted to grow over the window glass, which 
it loves to do. The glass is fortunately trans- 
parent. 
modern glass painter has ever conceived, and 
the contrast between Nature’s handiwork in 
plass-painting and that of man in the east 
window, which alone is dight with unhappy 
saints, is striking indeed. i 


The ettect is more beautiful than any 


I commend it to you. 
First, then, in the protection of a ruin, get 
The thick stems should be 


corrosive sublimate or any strong destructive 
chemical. The ivy must not be torn down 
from the face of the wall until it has lost its 
power of clinging, and should then be most 
carefully removed by the aid of scaffolding, 
and what is still more important, the aid of 
tender-handed and careful workmen. 

You will find frequently great ivy stems 
growing in the very centre of the walls, dis- 
turbing the core and pressing out the ashlar. 
There is no other course but to take out a stone 
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or more and destroy it by removing all that can 
be reached and killing the remainder, Again, 
you will have, perhaps, great dead ivy stems to 
deal with (for even ivy fulfils in time the course 
of nature) which have wrapped themselves 
round the ruin, and can hardly be displaced 
without disturbance of its stones. I cannot 
prescribe generally for such cases. They are 
sometimes most difficult to meet, and I can 
only recommend the ample use of scaffolding 
and shoring. I have known cases where the 
removal of the ivy meant necessarily the 
destruction of a small feature, such as a pillar. 

In that case alone the parasite must be allowed 

to stay and continue to sustain its victim until 

its life is lived. Posterity must then deal with 
it as best it may. 

Obviously the most important duty is to pro- 
tect roofless walls from the inroads of rain and 
frost. The method adopted at Kirkstall was to 
carry the irregular walls up to more or less the 
same level and cope with flat stones, slightly 
weathered. This, no doubt, is practically 
effectual if the coping stone is good. But the 
sacrifice is very great. The building loses its 
picturesque claim as a ruin, and becomes 
formal at once. I cannot see that so drastic a 
treatment is necessary. It is quite possible to 
remove the soil and vegetation from the rough 
wall tops, and grout them in with cement, 
leaving their irregular contour, and it is only 
neces to provide for carrying off the rain 
with fairly even distribution. A careful work- 
man can do this under careful direction. 

There are those who are fearful of the use 
of cement in connexion with old walls. Its 
danger consists in its improper use. It must 
be of the best quality and must be well aired 
before use, and not used too strong. 

The grouting in of cracks with cement, and 
if necessary the pointing with cement, can 
also be accomplished with no damage to the 
hoary antiquity of a ruin. i 

In pointing, the generally earthy matter 
must be well raked out, and the cement kept 
well back from the face. This can be done by 
means of a stick. Our forefathers were gene- 
rally alive to the advantages of a sufficiently 
wide joint to allow of this. 

We come now to the difficult point of the 
treatment of reconstructions of an ancient 
building, necessary for its proper sustenance. 

Occasions arise where it is absolutely neces- 

sary to reconstruct part of an arcade, an arch, 
or a buttress, or perhaps a vault, or some 
tracery. It appears to be an accepted prin- 
ciple, even by our keenest historic friends, that 
where old stones exist and their approximate 
position is known, they may be put back— 
reused. But the doctrine has been put for- 
ward and acted upon, that, although you may 
build part of a feature with its old stones, you 
may not add to their number by new stones to 
the same section. A system has been adopted 
‘of cutting such added mouldings to an appre- 
ciably different section ; for instance, at Kirk- 
stall rounds or beads or bowtels are cut into 
facets. The principles adopted are not easily 
read. Apparently old square forms may be 
replaced by new square forms. Large rounds 
must be replaced by facets or chamfers, but 
small beads may be sometimes the same as the 
old, and sometimes cut into facets. 

Now I do not hold with this system. I pro- 
test strongly against it, for I believe it to be 
false in logic, as it is injurious in effect. 

The architecture of the building is ruined by 
the frittering away of its artistic forms in 
facets. To the uninstructed beholder, when 
the time has come for the new stone to weather 
as the old, the difference will mean nothing, 
but the artist's eye will be always offended. If 
you are afraid of falsifying history, there are 
two courses. Either rebuild in rough hewn 
masonry, which will tell its tale, or copy the 
old as nearly as you can, but put a mark or 
date on each stone if you will leave some im- 
perishable record of your work. 


general, if you act thus, generations to come 
will not laugh in their sleeve at you. 

Kirkstall Abbey furnishes an instance where 
the preservation of one of the most interesting 
ruins has been attempted in a thoroughly 


away all ivy and other Parasites, which made Lastly, 


f ‘ hope in three f 
Following this came the structural support of actually k Shale Ce those Who 


shaky parts, and the exclusion of water from | will be a 


the ruin one of the most pictorially beautiful, 


introduced into the belfry. This, I think, will 
be an eyesore for all time. 
seen some rough masonry erected to do the 
work of catching up the overhanging arched 
fragment, or a proper reconstruction of the 
ancient window—duly recorded as modern, of 
course, 


best seen by the view of the east end of the 
chapter-house. 
whether so disfiguring a treatment can be 
justified by any practical or archeological 
necessity of avoiding counterfeits, It offends 
against my fifth principle sorely. 


similar but much simpler problem had to be 
faced. 
and protect the building as far as could be 
without altering its form in any way. Bayham 
is a Premonstratensian structure of singularly 
interesting plan and character, 
and, I may add, the ivy—had reached such a 
point that great havoc had befallen during the 
last two or three years, when the owner, Lord 
Camden, alarmed by the recent collapse of a 
great part of the last remnant of the interesting 
choir clerestory, came to the rescue and 
determined to make the remainder safe. 


have already described, but the growth was 


It is easy | such that this was no easy affai : 
enough. And believe me, when the time| dead bran sy altair 


comes—as it will come—that enlightened views portions o 


on these subjects have prevailed and are | had grown in the very centre of some of the 


walls and pressed out the ashlar on both faces, 
One new buttress had to be built to sustain the 
tottering nave. 
masonry, and rough masonry was used similarly 
to support a large overhanging piece of wail 
in the south transept. 
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the walls and groins, where such existed. I 
do not allude here to the excavations of heaped- 
up earth, which is a purely antiquarian pursuit, 
and ought to be undertaken as a matter of 
course in connexion with work of preserva- 
tion. 

The process of protecting the walls trom the 
weather has been, as already said, to carry them 
up in rough mason’s work to a more or less 
continuous level, and cope them with a flat 
coping. 

Where architectural features, such as the ex- 
ternal arches of the dorter windows, have been 
met with in the process, these have been rebuilt 
with narrow slabs of stone, so as not to be 
mistaken for ancient work. There is, however, 
one case where an old arch has been restored 
in its old form with new stone. 

I have already spoken of the facetted shafts 


and arch moulds, where it has been necessary 
to renew them. 


The carriage of the southern and part of the 


eastern side, all that remained, of the shaky 
central tower, was the crux. The north-west 
tower pier and the nave arcade pier adjoining 
had fallen, and, of course, the north and west 
tower arches with them. 


The south-west tower pier had sunk, and 


the foundation was evidently insecure. 


Mr. Micklethwaite completes the disjointed 


nave, and with it the north tower arch, using 
facetted forms where old stones are not to 
hand. To assist the south-west tower pier he 
builds up the easternmost arch of the south 
nave arcade and the adjoining aisle arch, and 
to support the broken end of the tower adopts 
the bold expedient of erecting a detached pier 
adjoining the south-west tower pier. This new 
pier is an oblong block of dressed masonry 
with chamfered edges, merging in a very 
architectural manner into the upper portion 
of the structure. 


Now this is thoroughly courageous work, 


and all courage demands respect. 


I could wish it had been possible to secure 


the foundation of the south-west tower pier 
(as would have been done if the building had 
been still in use), and thus allow the western 
tower arch to be thrown across as the northern 
one has been. 
have been more pleasing, and the security 
greater. 
will readily subscribe to my sentiment, “ Don’t 
build such a pier if you can help it.” I must 
add my personal opinion that if such a pier 
is essential, let it be in rough-hewn masonry. ` 


Certainly the total result would 
I fancy, too, that Mr. Micklethwaite 


My view also shows the skeleton tracery 


I had rather have 


The effect of the method of wall coping is 


I confess I have my doubts 


Let me turn now to Bayham Abbey, where a 


Here the endeavour was to preserve 


The ruins— 


The ivy, of course, was first dealt with, as I 


Some huge 
ches were ready at any time to bring 
f the structure with them. The roots 
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been at work. Neverthele i ; 
is preserved for centuries, 5S, T believe the = 
In passing, fet me say, never ini 
found in ruins with a woe en Broining 
Ruins are naturally neglected, and such e 
wants attention from time to time, If lefta 
it and ome an additional Weaknes 
instead of a protection. Us 
materials, i ge permanen 
Gentlemen, the subject | hav 
bring before you is no less dimet oe ’ 
barely two minds think alike upon it, and I 
but hope that my views will receive their nat 
of criticism. But I hope, too, it will be kind! 
and will give me the credit of Pressing befor. 
all else upon the keen restorer the doctrine of 
“ hands off,” of recognising an actual as well ag 
a sentimental beauty in time-worn and time- 
honoured antiquity, and of using my utmo¢ 
arayan to preserve what can be wiped on 
in an hour, and, like Hum Du 
picked up again. pty Dumpty, never 
But I must draw to a close. You may thi 
that what I have said is elementary, and re. 
minds you only of much that you have, o 
would have, thought out for yourselves, 
far as you disagree with the methods I adyo. 
cate, I hope that you will at least admit that 
they are logical and, above all, free from fads, 
The last man who should be entrusted with 


the care or preservation of our ancient monn. 


ments, is the man of fads. The great heritage 
committed to our keeping belongs to a higher 


plane and demands a broader view than lie 


within his horizon. 
pees air ree, eee 
Mr. Caröe also read some remarks from Pro. 


fessors Church and Jackson as. to the use of 
limewash for preserving stonework. 


Professor Church wrote that his present 


conviction was that neither limewashing nor 
whitewashing was mechanically, chemically, 
or artistically an appropriate treatment for the 
surface of 
architectural merit. 
quired which would involve no tendency to 
hide, to encrust, and finally, to bring down the 
rotten superficial layer. 
used should reconstitute, so far as possible, the 
cementing material of the original stone with. 
out greatly changing its aspect. It should be 
penetrative, of easy application, and should 
prevent further decay. Limewash 

one merit only—so long as it adhered to the 
surface hostile agencies were thwarted. But 
it possessed scarcely any penetrative power ; 
it did not appreciably reconstitute the cement 
of the injured stone and it did not stop internal 
mischief. 


decayed stonework possessing 
Some method was re. 


The preparation to be 


Professor Herbert Jackson wrote :—" The 


application of limewash to decaying stone. 
work undoubtedly tends to retard the decay to 
a certain extent. 
stones and 
affected by sulphuric acid present in the atmo- 
Sphere of towns... . 
reasons why the application of limewash is 
restricted in usefulness. 
of obtaining an adherent coating, with the 
result that unsuspected mischief goes on under 
the limewash, and is not perceived until it bas 
proceeded far enough to cause large pieces of 
the stonework to become detached together 
with the loosely adhering flakes of limewash. 
This difficulty may to some extent be overcome 
by using the limewash in the form of a very 
thin milk of lime and applying it two or three 
times in this weak state... . 
why limewash fails to act in a very satisfactory 
manner is to be found in the properties of the 
compound formed by the action of sulphuric 
acid upon the lime. This compound (calcium 
Sulphate) is sufficiently soluble in water to 
allow of its migration under the influence of 
drainage and of its consequent accumulation 
in parts of the stone which are in a position to 
receive such drainage.... In many cass 
this action has been proved to have been con- 
siderable, and to have been the cause of much 
damage. Notwithstanding the disadvantages 
connected with the use of limewash it 1s pro 
bably next to baryta water... .” 


This is true both of sand- 
limestones which have been 


There are, however, 


One is the difficulty 


Another reason 


Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., in proposing 4 


vote of thanks to Mr. Caröe, said the paper was 
a most exhaustive one, and no one could have 
dealt with the subject more authoritatively, or 
more courageously, than Mr. Carée had ae 
Mr. Caröe began by a quotation from Jobn 
Ruskin, who was the great anti-restorer of 
time, as well as a great lover of architecture, 
especially of old work. One ved 
distinctions which the Association had receiv 


One of the greatest 


- done, but he could not think of Westminster 
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was that John Ruskin chose that society before 
whom (in 1857) to read his paper on the 
“Influence of Imagination in Architecture,” 
and he could imagine no greater treat than to 
have been present on that occasion and have 
heard that grand old man read that paper. 
Every member of the Association ought not 
only to read it, but to know it by heart, and it 
had often occurred to him that if ever the 
Association were hard up for a paper it would 
give much pleasure and profit to have Ruskin’s 
paper read again. In all that was said in that 
paper John Ruskin was enunciating the 
principles dealt with by Mr. Caröe, that any 
one who touched an old building must do 
it only for love, and that any one who touched 
an old building must, or should, entirely efface 
himself. Those were two necessary con- 
ditions. Mr. Ruskin said in his paper, if you 
put money before your art, it is all over with 
you ; if you put fame before your art, it is all 
over with you ; if you put position before your 
art, it is all over with you ; and certainly any 
one who attempts to do any of these things in 
dealing with old buildings, it was all over 
with them. He thought that though perhaps 
they had to blame themselves, and much 
as no doubt criticism of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings was correct, 
yet in comparison with the wholesale devasta- 
tion which had taken place in France and 
Germany and other countries, we had come 
out of the necessary ordeal of restora- 
tion more satisfactorily than those countries. 
No one in dealing with this subject could 
avoid referring to the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings and referring with 
sympathy, as Mr. Carve very properly did. 
All must sympathise with the objects with 
which the Society was started. There was an 
old saying that you cannot make an omelette 
without breaking eggs, and so work of this 
kind could not be done without a certain 
amount of disturbance. Many of them 
thought that the Society broke more eggs than 
was necessary, especially in its early days, but 
they must at the same time recognise the 
great work which the Society set out to do, and 
the use which a great deal of its effort had 
been, though they migkt regret the precise 
form which their action often took. He had 
seen great many of the leaflets issued by 
the Society, some of which were good and 
expressive—though of course a little exag- 
gerated, as leaflets generally were. With 
regard to whitewash and limewash, he thought 
it could not be seriously intended to white- 
wash Westminster Abbey. If that were done 
he believed there would be a revolution, for 
no one in England who cared for architec- 
ture would tolerate that. He could not under- 
stand it; he had heard of a man building a 
church and then whitewashing it—whether it 
was because he-did not like the mouldings, 
and wished to soften them down, he did not 
know—but he could understand that being 


a difficulty. 


the east window altogether. As to Bayham 


the gateway fell down, and he was asked to 
advise as to what should be done. He madea 
report, and in listening that evening to what 
had been done at Bayham (which he had not 
seen since its repair), he found that almost pre- 
cisely what he thought at the time ought to be 
done had been carried out. He was delighted 
that the building, which was one of the most 
interesting in England, and the situation and 
surroundings of which were most beautiful, 
had been repaired in such an able way, and 
that what was proper and reasonable and best 
had been done to put the building in such a 
state as to make it last for centuries. 

Mr. Thackeray Turner said he had listened 
to the paper with great pleasure, for he agreed 
with most that had been said by the lecturer. 
As to the little gibe about his or somebody’s 
spelling on certain tablets, the reference was a 
little cryptic. As to the methods and state- 
ments of his Society, Mr. Carée made a special 
point as to the necessity of architects, in dealing 
with ancient buildings, suppressing themselves. 
That was a difficult thing to do, but it was 
much more difficult for the secretary of a 
society with objects like those of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings to 
write a letter which is pleasing, and to put 
hostile views so as not to give offence ; it wasa 
most difficult, often an impossible task, for 
people easily took offence when they did not 
want views and advice. Mr, Carve had made 
two specific criticisms against the Society, viz., 
that the Society was responsible for advocating 
the use of whitewash, and also that it 
advocated the use of blue bricks in the 
interior of buildings. As tothe blue bricks, he 
thought they were justified in trying to 
preserve a building without interfering with 
the external aspect of it. If they had to touch 
the face of a building in repairing it there 
must be a loss, for they could not touch an 
ancient building without a loss to it; but 
when repair was necessary they could 
strengthen the building by taking out portions 
of the interior rubble work and putting a 
material in its place which would bond in 
with the outside face of the wall; they would 
only lose some of the rubble, and if the 
building inside had a plaster face they would, 
in order to deal with the rubble and retain the 
front, only have to remove that plaster, which 
could be replaced. He admitted it was an 
evil to have to do this, but he thought it was 
a necessary evil. He did not think it mattered 
what material was used in this work, for it 
did not show, but blue bricks were convenient 
things to use, for where cement was used 
it adhered to them firmly, besides which 
the bricks did not absorb the water in the 
cement, and as it was desirable for the 
cement to set slowly that was an important 
matter. The blue brick was non-absorbent, 
and so the water did not quickly leave 
the cement used, which had a chance 
of setting slowly. Mr. Carve advocated the use 
of cement on the top of walls. He (the 
speaker) had a great antipathy to that, though 
he admitted that used properly it was a uscful 
material, but the difficulty was to get it 
properly used. Mr. Carve seemed to think 
that it was possible to repair cracks and fissures 
with grouting. His (the speaker’s) experience 
was that grouting would go down a very little 
way indeed. He had seen a wall which had 
been grouted pulled to pieces, and it was dis- 
appointing to see what a little way the grout- 
ing had gone. The process of repairing 
interior walls with blue bricks had for its 
definite object the getting over the difficulty of 
grouting. The bond could be put in and they 
could grout down to that level. As to the use 
of whitewash, he thought the reports of Pro- 
fessors Church and Jackson were not so un- 
favourable as to lead them to discard the use of 
whitewash. He did not want to whitewash 
every building, and “ white’’-wash need not be 
used at all ; it could be coloured. His Society 
considered it a lesser evil to white—or 
colour — wash a building than to let it 
go on decaying. It was the sulphur in town 
atmosphere which destroyed buildings, and if 


Abbey, or any beautiful building, being treated 
in that way. With Mr. Carée’s proposition, 
i.c., to efface their own work in restoration, 
they must all agree. He knew a church which 
was restored some years ago, and when 
subsequently visited by an American, said 
as he left the building, “Well, I guess 
you will be restoring this old church before 
long. I hope you won't be spoiling it.” 
As to modern additions to a building, it 
seemed to him that they must face the fact 
that if a church was too small owing to the 
increase of inhabitants of a district, and addi- 
tional accommodation had to be provided, the 
church ought to be enlarged. He was not sure, 
but he thought the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings suggested that the right 
thing to do was to leave the old church un- 
altered, and build another not far off. That was 
not a practical suggestion. To begin with, an 
unoccupied building went to ruin more quickly 
than an Occupied one, and in country districts, 
where it was often difficult to keep up one 
ae it would be quite impossible to keep up 
ie In this case he thought the building 
should be enlarged, but that there should be 
Obvious evidence that the addition was an 
potion of the day. As to organs, he thought 
t organs in churches were growing out of 
ee reason. Organists should be put under a 
strong curb, for they came into a church and 
a they must have the big swell here and the 
ie there, and a small chancel was soon 
as owed up by the organ. A good organ was 
aaa thing in a church, but too often it was 
uced more for the display of the organist 


than for the good of the architecture, which it 
often entirely destroyed. Mr. Carée made an 
interesting point about the levels of churches 
and altars, this was often a difficult point, 
because the level of the altar was often insisted 
upon, and the lowness of the window was 
He thought the best way to 
get over it was to advance the altar and so 
raise it and the reredos independently of 


Abbey, some years ago one of the arches of 
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a coat of lime was put on, the stonework was 
protected, and when necessary a fresh coat 
of limewash could be put on. It seemed 
wiser to do that than to let the building go, 
and after all whitewash could be removed 
if desired. It seemed unfair to posterity 
to let fine buildings which were decaying 
alone, and we ought to do what we could 
to preserve them. The experiments being 
carried out by Professor Church for the Society 
were not resulting quite as hopefully as they 
wished, but the work at Westminster Abbey 
had been a great success. He thought Mr. 
Carée was mistaken in saying that Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite was responsible for the work at the 
western towers of the Abbey. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite was not doing that work, and was in 
no way responsible, and it was a matter of 
annoyance to him that he was. credited with it 
—probably because he did not sympathise 
with the work. 

Professor Beresford Pite said he had much 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanke to Mr. 
Carée for a most interesting and instructive 
paper. He was a little in doubt whether the 
Association was the right body before which 
such a paper should have been read, because it 
was doubtful whether members of the Associa- 
tion would ever be likely to have old buildings 
to deal with, as old buildings became fewer 
and fewer. The paper had brought home to 
him very forcibly the fact that the restoration 
of ancient buildings was a highly-specialised 
matter—a matter which, in his opinion, did not 
belong to the work of an architect. It no more 
belonged to an architect than did the cultivation 
of young trees belong to the work of the wood- 
cutter. There was a fascination about building 
—about bricks, and the smell of mortar and 
new timber—which was akin to the feeling 
that some statesmen and others had for cutting 
down trees: some wanted to plant, others 
cut down. When a young man he knew a 
country gentleman who bought a beautiful 
growing wood of over Ioo acres, right in the 
middle of which he intended to build his 
house. The house was set out,and the owner, 
who was shown the amount of clearance he 
ought to make, began to cut down the trees 
himself, and by the time the house was finished 
he had made a skinny avenue here and there, 
but had destroyed the wood. That gentleman 
suffered from the curse of cutting down. Much 
the same fever took possession of a man when 
he had to deal with an old building, for once 
they began pulling it about there seemed to be 
no end to what was done. Architects were 
very liable to suffer from a craving to do new 
work—properly so, ina way. Mr. Carée said 
they were not to be insane. Well, he (the 
speaker) ventured to say there was insanity in 
that, for how could a man know that he was 
not insane? A man had only his brain to 
tell him, and, if insane, how was he to know? 
It was much the same with another of Mr. 
Carie’s principles, ic, “efface yourself !” 
The only way to efface oneself was, in the 
case of a restoration, to let the whole 
thing alone, and, if the work were in the 
country, to take the next train back to London. 
Therefore, between inviting a man not to be 
insane and telling him to efface himself, they 
were putting him in an altogether hopeless 
position in regard to restoration, and the best 
thing would be for the architect to let it alone. 
Would it not be better to hand over all the old 
buildings in the country that needed repair to 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings? He made the suggestion quite 
seriously, for he had no doubt that this matter 
of the repair of ancient buildings must be 
separated as a doctrine and as an art from the 
art of building and designing. The two 
streams of thought and action came into con- 
flict, and it was very difficult to combine them. 
There was the highly conservative element— 
the lover of history and antiquity, and the lover 
of that “ surface ” to which Mr. Turner had 
referred, though it seemed to him that our love 
of ancient buildings ought to be due to a little 
more than the love of their skin. The masonry 
wall from back to front was as much a 
matter of historical or antiquarian interest as 
the surface of the wall, and that ought not to 
be overlooked. It seemed to him that the 
antiquarian and historical element were very 
strong, and were contrary to the other element 
—the element with which the architect had to 
deal—the practical element, and it was absurd 
to oppose practical requirements and put them 
in the background. The architect was not 
called in for that purpose, but to give effect to 
those requirements, and if he ceased to do so 
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shows the Goddess Electra seated un the glo 
and lines representing cables stream from 
head of the figure to the extremities of th 
window, which is divided into three pang 
mullions. At the bottom of the Centre panel « 
the full-bellied ship of ancient days and a li bt 
house, thus forming an effective ae 
between the old and new methods of conn 
nication. - 

The entrance-hall, all in Portland stone 
contains some charming detail, and will havea 
sculptured frieze by Mr. Pomeroy (the begin 
ning and end panels of which a 
Carried out) illustrating in a poeti 
life and effects of the deep-sea cabl 
this hall, and immediately facing t 
are the main stairs and lift. Right and left o; 
these are corridors which gi 
front shops and offices facing Finsbury. 
pavement. These corridors are lighted by 
long areas, which, again, give light to the 
clerks’ large offices behind. 

It is worth noting that an entir 
area has been arranged to light 
conveniences, and thus these will not ventilate 
themselves into working rooms, as is so often 
the case. The areas are in glazed bricks, and 
are easily cleaned by means of a permanent 
travelling cradle. 

The ground floor in front js devoted to 
shops, and at the Wes‘ street corner is a bank: 
the first floor offices will be let off, but the 
Eastern Telegraph and other allied Companies 
occupy the remainder of the buildings. The 
Board-room and chief officials’ private rooms 
are on the second floor, in front, the joinery 
being all in mahogany. 

The first, second, and third floor corridors, 
with their stone piers and pilasters and small 
flat domes and vaults, were Particularly 
noticed, and a delightful little finial, a bronze 
globe, intersected with cable lines, supported 
by winged figures, at the foot of the side stair. 
case, was much admired. 

The entire building is perfectly lighted, and 
the healthy working conditions for the occu. 
pants have been thoroughly considered—a 
marked contrast to many modern city build- 
ings. The elevations are all in Portland stone, 
with the exception of the ground foor story, 
which is of Cornish grey granite: the plinth 
is slightly polished, but, needless to say, the 
remainder is left fine-axed and tones well with 
the stone above. 

Disengaged columns, the caps of which are 
all varied, give the required effect of light and 
shade, and the treatment of the windows, 
whersby a deep reveal is obtained internally, 
is well worth study. , 

Space does not permit of a more detailed 
description, and it only remains to say that the 
visit proved of more than usual interest. 


he would then, indeed, efface himself, and he | but he might mention that he had in 
might consult with his friends whether he was his mind a tablet which he knew had been 
insane or not. The position of an architect | erected under the ægis of the Society for the 
called in to see toan ancient building was a very | Protection of Ancient Buildings. It related 
anomalous one owing to this contrast and the} how a certain tower was built in such and 
difficulty which existed between the antiquarian | such a year, and how that in consequence ony 
and the progressive elements, and it seemed to | defective bell frame and the ringing of the bells 
be a chronic difficulty. The repair and pre-| it began to tumble down, and how, under the 
aervation of an old building was one thing, | direction of the Society, it was rebuilt in blue 
and the alteration of it and the addition of new | brick within 10 ft. of the “botom.” As to Mr. 
work to it was another, and when both had to] Turner’s reference to the use of blue bricks in 
be done in the same operation and by one and | the interiors of walls, he (the speaker) had 
the same man for the same employer the especially referred to their use in the repair of 
difficulty was very great. He was full of | cracks and fissures on the outside walls. Grout, 
admiration of Mr. Caröe’s unstinted zeal in the | if properly used, would run down about 5 ft., 
matter of the roof of Gedney Church and in| but it was not safe to trust to it going down 
the repair of its walls ; that was an evidence | more than 3 ft. He once had the satisfaction 
of a keen and careful study, and an intellectual | of running in 20 tons of cement into the walls 
grasp of the subject. But take the case of a] of a tower, and after that he felt it could not 
man who had been called in to build a chapel | be said that grout could not be got to pene- 
or addition to a building, or something which | trate. The effect of ringing on a church tower 
was to be an integral part of it—to say that he | was often very curious, and there were what 
was not to design it as something distinct and| were called ringing cracks. The effect of 
in defiance of everything historical, was asking | ringing in the case of an ashlar building, with 
him not to be essentially practical and modern. | a loose core inside the walls, was to make the 
The treatment of ancient buildings was] inside walls settle down and the outside walls 
becoming increasingly a matter for experts, E 
and the antiquarian and historical elements | the outside walls, they began to crack. .4s to 
were so important that they were almost] the work at the tower of Westminster Abbey, 
impossible to a man who should be eminently | Mr. Micklethwaite told him he was restoring it 
practical and courageously self-assertive. As|and that, as he was using Portland stone, he 
to the work at Westminster Abbey, he had objected to Mr. Pearson’s work next door be- 


ely separate 
the sanitary 


only possible thing in the circumstances. It 
might be unfortunate, but it was necessary 
which did not affect the Structure, than such | and the treatment was right. If Mr. Mickle- 
pedantic restoration work —nineteenth-century | thwaite, however, had restored the stonework 
tracery, for instance, done fifteenth-century|in blue brick, he would have been doing a 
way, for that was what it amounted to. In thing we could not tolerate. He (the speaker) 
regard to old buildings, it was vital to the| did not think he had said they were not to be 


futile affairs. What was necessary was a man 
for that was written in the work for those who who possessed the structural knowledge and 


had eyes to see. With eyes to see how work ability which Ruskin referred to as being 


m the artistic side of design. 
imitated, for modern masons would not repeat | a constructor was necessary in these works. 
“be individual,” and he meant 
when called upon to design new 
work attached to old. By all means be indi- 
vidual, but be that in such a way as would be 


in harmony with the other work and not out of 
harmony. 


masonry at Kirkstall, for instance. As to lime. 
wash, and whether there was any merit in it, 
he knew a mason or two who insisted that in 
London limewater applied to the softer class 
of building stones rendered them much more; The Chairman announced that the next 
serviceable. As to the dressing of stone, there meeting would be held on the 25th inst., when 
seemed nothing more absurd, and there was Mr. E. A. Gruning will read a paper on 
nothing more irritating, to his mind, than tof“ Arbitrations.” 

see Norman restorations—he had Southwell The meeting then terminated. 
Minster in his mind—where all the old feeling 
was lost sight of and forgotten, or undiscerned, 
and where modern masons, under the direction 
of architects, had cut zigzags and chevrons 
and ornaments of that sort all round the arches 
just as if they were Norman workinen doing 
the best they could, and employing the highest 
forms of art known to them with the greatest 
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THE INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH DECORATORS: 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the Incorporated Insti- 
tute of British Decorators was held on Morday 
evening at the Trocadero Restaurant, Shattes- 
bury-avenue, Mr. J. D. Crace, the President, in 
the chair. Among those present were Col. Ben- 
nett,Capt. Andrews, Capt. Heath, Messrs. E. T. 
Hall, F.RI.B.A., J. F. Crace, Scott Morton, 
J. Sibthorpe, W. G. Sutherland, G. C. Haite, F. 
Cowtan, F. G. Dear, F. C. Simpson, W. A. 
Smith, F. W. Engleħñeld, J. Scott, A. Sanderson, 
W. O. Greenaway, J. Carpenter, J. Morley 
Williams, [. G. ee Higson, J. Anderson, 
C. Cowtan, and A, S. Jennings. 

After the usual loyal toasts, Mr. W. Scott 
Morton proposed “The Imperial Forces, 
which was responded to by Col. Bennett. k 

Mr. W. Sutherland, in submitting “The 
Incorporated Institute of British Deon 
said the formation of the Institute was uae 
the late Mr. Thomas Bonner. The idea te 
been formulating in his mind for some ar 
awaiting the opportunity to be brought ue 
It was developed in Manchester some pA 
years ago, and ultimately brought into ¢ i 
struction four years tater. His idea ied i 
gather in one institute all those pease : 
the United Kingdom who had an idea a 
their trade, to whom their calling was A 
mere matter of pounds, shillings, and ag : 
but who had some higher object at lava 
aim. The success of their work as an ins pas 
he considered, was due to two hine T 
the connexion they had been enabi Can: 
establish with thẹ Painters’ and Stainers 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 


V.—ELECTRA HOUSE, FINSBURY PAVEMENT. 


As to the use of Ampelopsis Veitchii, it was | Finsb 
delightful to find it suddenly introduced as the | the ar 


friend of our ruins. , number of whom were present, and thoroughly 
The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, | explained the many and varied points of 
said the paper must be of great interest to all 


of them, for they all took an interest more or 
less in our old buildings and their restoration. 


>} the exigencies of modern commercial life, 
combining at the same time architectural 


the work was necessary. greatness with the impress of their own par- 


The vote of thanks having been heartily | ticular individuality. 
agreed to, and a vote of thanks having, on the] The never-failing mystery of the electric 
motion of the Chairman, been passed to Mr. telegraph, its wonderful uses and possibilities, 
F. R. Taylor for making the lantern slides | and its intimate relations with our lives, have 
which had been shown, and to Mr. E. W. M. be 
Wonnacott for operating the lantern, 


e central portion 
of the Finsbury Pavement façade. The great 
semicircular window also, over the entrance 
doorway, is filled with most beautiful glass by 
Messrs. Powell. The design by Mr. Belcher , 
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pany, who had given them permission to make 

their headquarters at their hall; and next— 

and this was by no means second in im- 

portance—that they had been able to call to 

their aid and enlist in their work the ability of 

Mr. J. D. Crace, who was their first President. 

They hoped he would continue to hold that 
position for many years. 

The President, in reply, said the Institute 
had been the means of raising the standard of 
the calling and those who practised it. He 
considered that in no calling or profession was 
it possible to make some accepted standard of 
conduct and of professional practice until some 
centre of meeting and some means of recog- 
nising a brotherhood, such as an association or 
institute, had been established. In an institute 
there was a public opinion—a limited public 
opinion, inasmuch as the members themselves 
exercised a certain moral pressure on each 
other. In looking round at other callings, they 
recognised a higher standard, not only of 
knowledge, but of conduct and honour toward 
one another as the result of the formation of 
such societies. The whole tone of the archi- 
tect’s profession, for instance, had been elevated 
since the estatlishment of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Fifty years ago there 
was a small number of architects who stood 
high in their calling, and of whom no one 
could say anything but good, but there was a 
very large following of men whose reputations 
were open to much criticism. It would not 
be possible to find this large following 
now, and, in fact, there was no question 
that where men of any calling were 
brought together, they not only learned to re- 
spect one another, but to establish amongst 
themselves a standard of conduct. The inter- 
change of knowledge and details of practice 
which resulted from the meetings were also 
very beneficial, The men who had been most 
successful were, as a rule, only too pleased to 
give others the benefit of their experience. The 
interchange of ideas which followed the trans- 
mitting of experience was of inestimable value. 
A subject which was engaging their attention 
at the present time was the question of arbitra- 
tion. He considered that arbitration, if once 
clearly established, would lead to a great saving 
of trouble. Many misunderstandings arose, and 
litigation followed for want of a proper under- 
standing between the employer and decorator. 
He had had very few disputes, but still these 
might have been saved if there had been some 
decision which could have been recognised as 
being impartial. The question of contracts 
was also very important. They were very 
anxious to devise a form of contract which 
should prove of advantage both to architects 
and decorators. In this they hoped to obtain 
the co-operation of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Mr. C, Cowtan then proposed “ The National 
Association of Master Painters of England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland.” He said that 
the Association had done more for their busi- 
ness than any other institution which had 
existed in connection with their trade. They 
had to deal with the British workmen, who 
formed a far more difficult element than the 
architects with whom the Institute of British 
Decorators had to deal, and he was glad to say 
that they had achieved a considerable amount 
of success. It was gratifying to know that 
they had awakened the apprenticeship system 
to some extent. They had been unable to do 
so in London, but they had been successful in 
the provinces, and from there they obtained 
the best workmen. 

Mr. J. G.. Cole, in responding on behalf of 
the Association for England and Wales, said 
they were doing a great work even though, 
perhaps, they were travelling in the lowe: 
grades of their craft. During the eight years 
of their existence they had been able to get on 
with their workmen in a very satisfactory 
manner, They now had a membership of 
1,000 master painters, and among other things 
they had assisted technical schools already i. 
existence and helped in the formation of 
others. They had also done their best with 
the manufacturers so that they could get the 
best materials, and they now had an analyst in 
connexion with the Association to whom 
unsatisfactory materials could be sent. 

Mr. John Scott, in replying for the Scotch 
Association, stated that owing to the details 
being decided by the local branches, they had 
more time and energy to go forward in the 
higher aims of the craft. There were many 
things which local associations could consider, 
and one was the question as to the advisability 


of apprentices attending day technical schools 
as well as night schools. 

Mr. Sibthorpe, replying for the Association 
in Ireland, said that in his country they never 
regretted the presence of the genuine deco- 
rator who hailed from England. He well 
remembered the great stimulus which was 
given to genuine decoration in Ireland by a 
number of worthy instances of what decoration 
should be that were rendered by Mr. Crace’s 
father. They, however, regretted the pre- 
sence of the upholsterer who did not give 
value for money received in the way of decora- 
tion. This was one of the things which this 
Institute of British Decorators would set 
right. They would rescue decorative art from 
the carpenter and curtain-man. 

The President proposed “ The Visitors.” 

Mr. E. T. Hall responded. He said that with 
regard to the question of contracts there was a 
keynote which they should bear in mind, 
namely, that in laying down conditions 
ambiguity should be avoided. When the con- 
ditions were not clear misunderstandings 
arose. He then referred to the wonderful 
buildings which existed in Ceylon 300 years 
before Christ. There was evidence of a struc- 
ture 36oft. in diameter, and qosft. high. In 
the king’s room in one of the palaces there 
were I,600 columns, probably gold plated, with 
friezes of precious stones—a style of decora- 
tion which very few clients would be able to 
pay for at the present day. 


Douglass designed the new Eddystone with a 
cylindrical base. The generally accepted 
shape for a lighthouse in plan was circular, 
but the suggestion was offered that with a 
polygonal plan of many sides, but little more 
obstruction would be made to the waves, and 
instead of swirling round as in the case of a 
circular tower, the waves would be made to 
take a rather divergent course, and so offer a 
leeside for landing purposes. The foundation 
courses should, in all cases, be sunk below the 
surface of the rock, for though the stability of 
the structure depended, for the most part, on 
its weight and the low position of its centre of 
gravity, the idea was to make the tower virtu- 
ally a projection of the rock itself. It was 
important that the pressure cf all the materials 
and structural units within the tower should 
act vertically, so as not to produce a resolved 
force operating laterally as an outward thrust. 
Care should be taken to so locate the openings 
in the tower as to afford them the greatest pro- 
tection. It was interesting to note that the 
presence of seaweed was of great advantage in 
breaking the force of waves. The internal 
accommodation usually comprised the service- 
room, which contained the lantern, attendants’ 
room, bedroom, general stores, oil stores or (as 
the case might be) gas-stove, dynamo-room, 
&c. A water-tank low down in the base and a 
crane were also necessary. 

The author, in referring to materials of con- 
struction, pointed out that, although skeleton 
towers were often easier to erect than were 
masonry ones, owing to the difficulty of devis- 
ing a safe landing stage during rough weather, 
and also to the impossibility of fixing any floor 
below the highest probable wave crest, accom- 
modation was greatly hampered, if every high 
tower were not otherwise necessary. For 
masonry structures, the granites, syenites, and 
porpkyries were the most useful stones. In 
some Situations the use of concrete had much 
to recommend it, and if only the difficulties of 
cracking could be obviated, there was no doubt 
but that the material would be more largely 
used. Besides the popular theory of expan- 
sion and contraction, the possibility of some 
sudden chemical change in the later portions 
of the settling process producing a disruptive 
molecular disturbance, or, perhaps, of the mass 
being in itself in such a state of initial tension 
or compression that it was sensitive to ætherial 
or seismic tremors which would not affect a 
more resilient material, were advanced to 
account for the cracking of mass concrete. 

The invention of the Argand burner (1870) 
marked the commencement of the concentra- 
tive systems which, starting with oil, had 
probably reached their maximum intrinsic 
brightness in the electric arc. The Trinity 
House oil burners were generally of the five or 
six concentric wick type, with intervening 
air spaces, the outer diameter of a six-wick 
lamp being 4? in. A greater number of wicks 
was sometimes used, but the heat from them 
was enormous. A seven-wick lamp consumed 
about a gallon of oil per hour. The oil in the 
lamps was supplied under pressure by gravita- 
tion, air, or hydrostatic head, or by clockwork 
pumps. The introduction of incandescent 
mantle burners had given a fresh impetus to 
oil illumination. The two principal systems 
were the oil gas and the petroleum vapour. 
In the foriner the oil was vapourised at a shore 
station, and the gas compressed to ten or 
twelve atmospheres ; the burning pressure was 
usually 2 lbs. to 3 Ibs. per square inch, the 
consumption j; cubic foot per unit candle of 
flame intensity at one atmosphere. From the 
fact that, among others, the French sth order 
occulting light at St. Nazaire was left un- 
attended during the night, the system seemed 
quite reliable. The apparatus costs about 800/. 
In the petroleum vapour system the oil, under 
a pressure of from two to three atmospheres, 
was forced through a vaporiser which was 
heated by the burner itself, after lighting ; the 
consumption was about 8 grains per unit 
candle. This system was not so easy to work 
as was the oil gas, but it required less appa- 
ratus. The electric light had many dis- 
advantages, and except in a few cases, could 
not be said to warrant the increased expendi- 
ture over other methods. Its glare made 
it very unpopular with mariners, and it 
was also deficient in  penetrative power 
through fog, owing to its containing so large a 
quantity of highly refrangible rays. The pro- 
portionate reduction in a thick fog was four 
times greater than gas. Oil and gas were about 
equally affected by atmospheric condition. In 
fine weather the present arrangements were 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—At 
the meeting of this Institution, held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel on April 11, the chair- 
man, Mr, Percival Marshall, presiding, the 
paper read was entitled “ Notes on Modern 
Lighthouse Construction,” by Mr. G. Drysdale 
Sweetman, of Ryde. To illustrate the evolution 
of structural design, the four erections on the 
Eddystone were briefly examined, and their 
chief points of difference indicated as follows : 
—The base of Winstanley’s tower (1695) 
was built of stone strengthened with iron 
bands. Its sides were vertical, and were en- 
cumbered with a profusion of unnecessary and 
even dangerously obstructive ornament. It was 
in the form of an octagon and too ft. high. 
Destroyed by a storm in 1703, lRudyerd’s 
tower (1705) was built of wood ballasted with 
stone. Its plan was circular, and the un- 
wieldy ornament was omitted. In section it 
was a frustum of a cone, 23 ft. in diameter at 
the base, and 14 ft. at the top, and about 67 ft. 
high. The foundation rock was levelled 
off in steps, and the tower united 
to it by means of bolts keyed into the 
rock. It was destroyed by fire in 1755. 
Smeaton’s historic structure was finished in 
1759. The material was stone, and for external 
form the trunk of an oak tree was chosen. 
The base was thus considerably broadened and 
the waist narrowed in comparison with 
Rudverd’s tower. The masonry was bonded 
together and into the rock by an elaborate 
system of dovetailing. It was 76 ft. 6 in. high, 
and was partially removed in 1882 owing to 
the concussive erosion of the bed-rock, which 
threatened its stability. Douglass’ new Eddy- 
stone was built of granite, and differed from 
the last named in having a cylindrical base 
with vertical sides carried 2 ft. 6 in. above high 
water mark. The tower, which was a concave 
elliptic frustum, started from the top of this 
vertical plinth. The total height from founda- 
tion to vane was 170 ft. The walls were 
8 ít. 6 in. thick at the base, and 2 ft. 3 in. at the 
top. The tower was solid to a height of 25 ft. 
6 in. above high water. In some experiments 
on wave power, made at the Skerryvore and at 
the Bell Rock by Thomas Stevenson, so great 
forces as 6,083 lbs. per foot at the former and 
3,013 lbs. at the latter station had been 
recorded. With these stupendous forces to 
combat it bchoved the designer to appreciate 
every minute detail of the disturbing elements, 
and to endeavour to neutralise their action. 
By spreading out the base, not only was a 
broader foundation area obtained and the 
centre of gravity lowered, but also the force 
centre of each wave stroke was raised by the 
momentuin of its impact, and a portion of its 
violence dissipated in overcoming the force of 
gravity. There was a limit, however, to this 
base-spreading policy, set by the tendency of 
the wave crests and spray to rise so as to 
obscure the lantern, and it was partly to 
obviate this difficulty that the late Sir James 
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quite sufficient, but at the first sign of mist they 
were practically useless, and it was in this 
direction that future improvement must be 
looked for. The extensive use of coloured 
lights was impossible, owing to the great 
absorption of light in passing through the 
screens. Taking white light as of unit inten- 
sity, red was 3, green 4, and blue }. Red was, 
therefore, the only permissible colour from an 
economic point of view ; it also possessed the 
advantage of being less easily absorbed than 
white light in foggy weather. The introduc- 
tin in 1890, by the late M, Bourdelles, of the 
mercury float mechanism was a great point of 
progress, and by it, in the feu éclair or 
lightning flash system, a far more powerful 
beam and quicker flash was made possible by 
the faster rotation of a less extensive lens field, 
The conclusion of the paper was devoted to 
the consideration of optical arrangements. 
The great superiority of the dioptric and 
catadioptric glass lens, over the older catoptric 
or metal reflector system was an established 
fact, and it was now possible to totally reflect 
or refract nearly every ray issuing from the 
source of illumination into a useful path. 
Messrs. Alan Brebner, N. G. Gedge, G. Robus, 
P. J. Waliram, A. W. Marshall, W. E. Lilly, 
and A. W. Tyler took part in the discussion 
which followed the reading of the paper, and 
the proceedings closed with the announce- 
ment of the ensuing meeting on May 2, when 
a paper would be read by the Hon. Librarian, 
Mr. Lewis H. Rugg on “Some Factors in 
Colonial Railway Construction.” 
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COMPETITIONS. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. —At a meeting of the 
Liverpool Cathedral Committee, on the 14th 
inst., it was decided to invite two eminent 
architects to act as the advisers of the com- 
mittee in the selection of architects who will 
be invited to submit designs for the cathedral 
and in the ultimate choice of the design. The 
names of the two gentlemen will not be made 

ublic until their consent has been received, 
But it is stated that one represents the Gothic 
and the other the Classic school of architecture. 

HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES, BAT- 
TERSEA.— The Battersea Borough Council 
recently invited competitive designs of houses 
for the working classes, consisting of five types 
of houses, as follows :— 

1. A house of two stories containing not more than five 
rooms and scullery, &c. ; 

2. A house consisting of two self-contained tenements 
containing three rooms and scullery, &c., on each flor. 

3. A house consisting of two self-contained tenements 
containing four rooms and scullery, &c., on each floor. 

4. A house consisting of three self-contained tenements 
containing three rooms and scullery, &c., on each floor. 

s. A house consisting of three self-contained tenements 
containing four rooms and scullery, &c., on each floor. 

The instructions were furnished to 106 
architects and fifty-eight sets of designs were 
received. On January 31, the committee met 
and received these designs, and subsequently 
appointed Mr. T. Blashill, late Superintending 
Architect, London County Council, as an 
expert to assist the committee in the matter. 
The committee on several occasions conferred 
with Mr. Blashill and carefully examined the 
various points connected with the designs of 
the competing architects. Having in view the 
number and class of designs submittec they 
were in favour of awarding four extra premiums 
of 10l. each in addition to those of 50l., 25/., 
and 10l. already agreed upon. and having 
obtained the authority of the Council in the 
matter the committee came to the following 
decisions, viz. :— 

(a) That the authors of design No. 37 have submitted 
the best set of designs, particularly as to the cottage and 
the four-room tenements, and we have awarded the first 

remium of sod to Messrs. G. T. Smith & Weald, of 

o. 10, Guildford-place, London, W.C. f i 

(6) That the author of design No. 12 is the next in 
merit, particularly as to the three-room tenemeuts, and we 
have awarded the second premium of 25/. to Mr. J. 
Sydney Bucklesby, of ‘‘ Fairbairn,” Kingston - road, 

erton, Surrey, : i 

(c) That the author of design ,No. 2r is the next, par- 
ticularly as to the four-room tenements, and we have 
awarded the third premium of rol. to Mr. H. Bertram 
Tarrant, of No. 27, Devereux-road, Wandsworth Com- 

n, S.W. 

mid) That the authors of the following designs (placed in 
the order of their number) be awarded the extra premiums 
of 1o/. each upon their consenting to allow the designs to 
become the absolute property of the Council—the condi- 
tion already attached in cases (a) (4) (c). 

No. Meas. Haigh & Spencer, of 19, Spencer-road, 
Wealdstone, Middlesex. 

No. 8.—Mr. W. G. Lewton, of No. 6, The Forbury, 

ding. 
ape William West, of No. 19, Craven-street, 


Í d, W.C. 
Serani 23.—Mr. F. J. W. Goepel, of No. 36, Bulwer-road 
L'ytonstone, N.E. 


Í | tions for the Salle des Fêtes of the 
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Design for a Swimming Bath. Plan. 


Arrangements are being made for the whole 
of the designs to be exhibited at the Municipal 
Buildings, Lavender Hill, from Monday, 
April 21, till Saturday, April 26, inclusive, 
during the following hours :—Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Friday from 2 p.m. till 
9 p.m. ; Wednesday and Saturday from 2p.m. 
till 5p.m. A copy of the report of the Com- 
mittee also may be seen on application. 


—e 
Jllustrations. 


“THE APOTHEOSIS OF COLBERT”: 
DESIGN FOR TAPESTRY. 


MADI HIS is a reproduction from the cartoon 
Ba B | drawn by the eminent French painter, 
iA M. Jean Paul Laurens, for execution in 
tapestry at the Gobelins National Manufactory 
of France. The design is one of two cartoons 
commissioned from M. Laurens by the Munici- 
pality of Paris, and which are tobe reproduced 
at the Gobelins, at the cost of the State. The 
other cartoon, not yet taken in hand, is to 
represent the group of Jansenist philosophers 
of the Port Royal des Champs. The two 
tapestries are ultimately intended as decora- 


Mairie of 


the XIIth arrondissement, which is near the 
Gobelins factory. 

Colbert, the great and enlightened Ar 
Minister under Louis XIV., was the founder of 
the Gobelins tapestry works, and there is 
therefore a suitable motive for his commemora: 
tion in a Mairie closely adjoining an institution 
of his own creation. To English eyes it 
cannot be denied that the foreshortened seat 
figure of Colbert, on a larger scale than the 
other figures, and realistically clad in the 
costume of the period, has a somewhat absur 
effect among this crowd of allegorical and 
nude figures. The French are so much mort 
used to the idea of “apotheosis” subjects that 
this incongruity would probably not strike 
them in the same way. Apart from this point, 
the design is a very fine one in a decorative 
effect, both in the treatment and grouping o 
the figures and in the subsidiary ornamen 
detail ; and it is, moreover, exceedingly 
adapted for tapestry. 


DESIGN FOR A SWIMMING-BATH. 


THis is a design made in competition for 
the Soane medallion this year, and which 
obtained for its author, Mr. E. Vincent Hams 
an “honourable mention” in the competition. 
We give the plan, and the interior perspective 
of the bath. | 
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The following is the author’s description of 


the design :— 


“In this scheme I have adopted the excellent 
systern existing in some of the most modern 
German baths, of having a boot-changing room 
as ante-room to the dressing-boxes, where each 
bather leaves his boots and receives a pair of 
indiarubber shoes in exchange; in this way 
the soiling of the sides of the pond is obviated. 
At the end of each set of dressing-boxes a hot 
and cold douche room is provided. Another 
advantage is that the competitors in swimming 
exhibitions would be able to reach the diving 
end without interfering with spectators at the 


side. Of course, one knows that in baths, 
generally, top light is considered the best ; but 
as the question of light has been carefully con- 


Save a more architectural ctfect.”’ 


ee ee er E 


WEST FRONT AND TOWE R, CAUDEBEC- 


EN-CAUX, 


CAUDEREC-EN-CAUX is a picturesquely situ- 
ated town on the banks of the Seine, about 


midway between Havre and Rouen. The 


Present church, built on the foundations of one 


that Eudes-Rigaud had dedicated to Saint 
Marie in 1267, was commenced in the Gothic 
Period and finished in the Renaissance. 

he main western entrance, saving some 
additions, was entirely built in the sixteenth 
poy: It consists of three doorways, the 
a side ones resembling somewhat those of 
i Maclou at Rouen. The work is very 
an the central doorway having three ranges 
: statues representing the Saint and the 
welve Apostles, 
the hough in the early part of last century 
porliong a nee eee restoration, 
ortic west fron ill i 
dilapidated Se. are still in a very 


sidered, and it is ample tor all requirements, it 
Was thought that a barrel roof without lights 


Plan, 


striking examples of the Late Gothic period 
and has also some fine stained glass. 
C. W.S. 


TWO LONDON HOUSES. 


THe drawings show the elevations of two 
| The larger, a town 
house, is built throughout of Portland stone: 


houses near Piccadilly. 


and the smaller, which comprises six sets of 


bachelor chambers, is built entirely of red 


brick. 
The 
Simpson 


buildings were erected by 


XS mm, ol 


Harold Cooper, architect, 


en me 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
SHEIK D SOCIETY OLO ARCHITECTS AND 


SURVEYORS. —- The annual meeting of 


Society was held on the 


Society, Mr. T. Winder presiding. The Trea- 


surer’s statement of accounts and the Auditor’s 


report showed that although a large expendi. 
ture had been incurred during the past year in 
the furrishing and lighting of the new rooms, 
there was the satisfactory balance of 64/. in 
hand. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the officers and Council for their valuable 
services during the past year. The fifteenth 
annual report of the Council stated that the 
membership numbcrs 111, Consisting of 35 
Fellows, 35 Associates. 20 students, 18 lay, and 
3 honorary, members. “ During the past year,” 
the report went on, “the Highway Committee 
has prepared for submission to the Local 
Government Board a new set of by-laws with 
regard to new streets and buildings. Your 
Council, acting on behalf of the Society, ex- 
pressed its willingness to assist the Local 


The church contains many interesting and 


Messrs. 
Paddington, from the 
designs and under the supervision of Mr. C. J. 


this 
loth inst. at the 
Lecture Hall of the Philosophical and Literary 


Authorities in the framing of regulations 
tending to the improvement of sanitary con- 
ditions and better construction of houses 
and other erections within the city. As a 
result, draft copies of these proposed by- 
laws were sent for the consideration of your 
council. The proposed alterations and addi- 
tions tothe present by-laws were very exten- 
sive, and in many cases impracticable. It was 
thought that although framed with a desire to 
promote the erection of better and more sub- 
stantial buildings, many of the clauses would 
seriously hamper the design and planning 
without yielding satisfactory results either from 
a sanitary or constructive point of view. Your 
council appointed sub-committees to deal with 
different portions of the by-laws, and after- 
wards held several long meetings, at which all 
the points raised by these committees were 
discussed. Finally, a conference was arranged 
with the Highway Committee, and two long 
interviews took place on October Io and 14, 
At these meetings the whole of the 


IQOI. 
objections and alterations suggested by 
your Council were discussed in detail, 


and several matters of a practical nature 
were left over to be arranged at meet- 
ings between the President and Messrs, 
J. Smith, J. Wigfull, and the City Sur- 
veyor. The Highway Committee promised to 
give careful attention to the points raised by 
your Council, and also promised that the pro- 
posed by-laws as revised should be sent to 
your Council for consideration ; but up to the 
present time nothing further has been heard 
of the matter. The Council hopes that the 
views placed before the Highway Committce 
at those meetings will result in a practicable 
and workable set of by-laws before they are 
sent to the local Government Board for ap- 
proval, as otherwise it may be advisable that 
this Society should place its objections before 
the Local Government Board. Arrangements 
have been made for the acquisition of rooms in 
the premises of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Leopold-street. With reference to 
the Highway Committee's proposals as to 
area lights in the footpaths referred to in the 
last annual report, nothing further, apparently, 
has been definitely decided by that committee ; 
but the Council understands that the com- 
mittee will approve of plans for area lights on 
condition that the owners enter into an agree- 
ment to be responsible for their maintenance 
and repair.” The report was adopted. The 
ballot for the clection of officers resulted in 
the following appointments :—President, Mr. 
P. Marshall ; vice-president, Mr. T. Winder ; 
treasurer, Mr. Fred Fowler ; hon. secretary, 
Mr. W.C. Fenton : Council, Messrs. J. Smith, 
R. W. Fowler, C. Hadteld, E. Holmes, J. B. 


Mitchell-Withers, H. L. Paterson, J. R. 
Wigfull (Fellows), C. B. Flockton, C. M. 
Hadheld, and C. F. Innocent (Associates), 


The Society's prizes for measured drawings 
were presented to Mr. G. R. Morris and Mr. 
D. B. Jenkinson. 

WORCESTER DIOCESAN — ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCIHLEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. —Earl Beau- 
champ presided at the annual meeting of this 
Society on the roth inst. The accounts showed 
a balance in hand of g4/. 14s. 1d. A communi- 
cation was received from the Archeological 
society offering to support the Worcester 
society in any action as to the proposed dis- 
posal by the Icclesiastical Commissioners of 
Hartlhebury Castle, and the chairman thought 
the letter could lic on the table. As far as he 
knew there was no intention of making any 
structural alteration at Tlartlebury. © When 
there was it would be tune to take action. 
The hon. secretaries ithe Revs. J. K. Floyer 
and G. H. Poole), the librarian (Mr. A. B. 
Pinckney), the treasurer (Mr. F. R. Jeffery), 
and the Auditor (Mr. E. Day) were re-elected. 
It was proposed by the Chairman that the 
Bishop should be asked to continue the patron- 
age of the Society by the head of the See, and 
should be informed of “the intimate relations 
that once existed between the Society and the 
authority for granting faculties,” leaving it to 
the Bishop to say whether it would be an 
advantage for some members of the Society 
who had archivological knowledge to see the 
plans submitted for church restoration, in 
order to prevent vandalism. The Chairman 
said a great deal of harm was done by excellent 
and well-meaning people, who in their desire 
to make churches more beautiful took away 
something that was beautiful and put in its 
place some machine monstrosity. 

DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITEVIURAL So- 
CIETY.—A paper on the Building By-laws 
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ings, notwithstanding the standing proofs in |reason that foul air caused children to suffer 
ancient buildings. The by-laws most affecting | from lassitude, with the result that th 
the vital interests of the town are those relating | could not do their work properly, while the 
to the requirements of open spaces at the rear | teachers suffered even more than the children 
of buildings. Public buildings, warehouses, |—The annual dinner was held at the Pay 
factories, churches, breweries, and public halls | Hotel, Cardiff, on the 12th inst. Mr 
are not compulsorily required to have open |E. W. M. Corbett (President of the Society, 
spaces, the meaning of this exclusion being | was in the chair. The loyal toasts having been 
that they are not habitable dwellings, The proposed from the chair and duly honoured 
requisition is applied to nominally one|Mr. Geo. Thomas gave “Our Pastors, Legis. 
class of building, defined as “domestic,” |lators, and Defenders,” to which the Rey A 
but, as a matter of fact, this by-law term{Henderson and Captain Dashwood Caple 
includes every other kind of building not of |responded. Mr. E. Seward submitted “Th 
the public building or warehouse class. Itj/Royal Institute of British Architects,” with 
therefore includes numerous buildings | which he coupled the name of Mr, W. Emer 
inhabited to a much less extent than factory | son, President of the Institute. Mr, Emerson 
buildings, and quite apart from domestic use. | had just returned from India, where he had 
These by-laws are not qualified in Plymouth | been summoned by Lord Curzon for consulta 
as to the nature of use for which the building |tion upon the Queen's tnemorial to be erected 
is constructed, nor for variations in districts or Jin India. Mr. Emerson, in the course of 3 
areas as provided in some towns, nor is there |short address in response to the toast urged 
consideration given to buildings abutting on] upon architects the desirability of combination 
old streets formed before by-laws were made, |through the Institute and its allied branches 
as provided for in London. Nor is there any | England was behind every other European 
equitable rule whereby an efficient air space |country in the education of architecture and 
can be obtained by means which donot unduly [one of the chief objects of the Institute and 
damage the value of the site, such as a fits members should be to educate the ubli 
full width space at the rear above the ground Jin its appreciation of what was best a 
floor of business premises of shallow depth, /tecture. They wanted, also, to educate archi 
such as is clearly set forth in  the{tects themselves to have some self-res ae 
London Building Act. On the contrary, lock- jand esprit de corps, especially upon mi 
up shops with offices over, re-erected on old | burning question of competitions. Al sor 
sites in the very heart of the town, are required | of competitions were started by public bodies 
to be treated in precisely the same way as}|nowadays, and many of them were gross] 
domestic dwellings in Laira or Compton, with | unfair. There seemed to be a large Mahe 
an open yard or garden at the rear on the|of architects ready to rush into any competi 
street level, notwithstanding that all the virtues | tion, and they made their work so cheap Ta 
of open space for air can be obtained over shop | they seemed to be ready to cut one another's 
or ground-floor levels. The consequences are | throats. While they did that they could 
that persons owning property in the chief|hardly expect the public to value their work 
strects—especially where the site is not ofļas it ought to be valued, nor was it to be 
great depth—are unable to rebuild at all with- | wondered at if public bodies expected them b 
out losing one-third or even one-half the|these competitions to turn out their work : 
ground area of their valuable premises. Con- ļif they were machines. Architects should not 
sequently restoring and patching the oldļenter competitions unless those asking for 
premises have to be resorted to instead of |them were prepared to pay a proper fee for 
rebuilding. The street architecture of Ply-|each set sent in. Another matter that the 
mouth is of a poor character for a town f Institute had under consideration was the 
of its size and importance, and there is butjappointment of assessors, whose assistance 
limited chance of improvement while the fin competitions had been valuable. Architects 
present by-laws remain in force. Four classes | suffered a great deal from rush of work. They 
of buildings for adopting different methods of | wanted more time for reading and study. The 
obtaining air spaces can readily be defined :— | ought to spend more time in this way and o 
(1) new dwelling-houses, with a proviso for | learn the lessons that were available in nature— 
workmen's dwellings ; (2) new buildings con- jin the colours, in the flowers, in the valleys 
taining lock-up shops, warerooms, offices, or] and in the hills. They ought to aim ata love 
counting-houses ; (3) re-erected buildings jof the beautiful. If they did that they would 
abutting on old streets constructed before ajno more sit down and design some of the 
given date ; (4) stable buildings. Thelatter are | things to be seen in the streets of large towns 
now Classified with domestic buildings, and re-|than they would design a warehouse and call 
quired to have the yard space in the rear, thus | it a palace.—Dr. C. T. Vachell proposed “ The 
involving the provision of two yards, one f| Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouthshire 
always being required at the entrance for} Architects’ Society,” with which he coupled 
washing and usual stable purposes, and the}|the name of the chairman. In the course of 
unnecessary one atthe rear. Each of the four] his remarks he said that he wished architects 
classes of buildings named need classification in} would not design the horrible little grates 
respect to air spaces, at the same time main- | sometimes found in bedrooms. They ought to 
taining the principles of circulation of air. There | remember that in cases of sickness it was some- 
is need for public interest and pressure to be} times necessary to have a fire in the bedroom 
brought on the Council to revise certain | all night, but many of the grates held fires that 
portions of the by-iaws to suit local require- | would not last two hours.—Mr. E. W, M. 
ments. In conclusion, Mr. Parker expressed a} Corbett hoped that the effect of the visit by the 
wish that in some future Act of Parliament the | President of the Institute would be to lead. 
question of damage to ancient lights might be | local members to take more interest in the 
settled by an appointed assessor, when the]Society. Architects ought to realise the value 
plans were submitted to local authorities, and | of combination, especially as there was a sec- 
before new buildings were erected, so as to|tion of the public that dabbed in bricks and 
avoid the cost and waste of time involved in | mortar and became a source of possible 
litigation, and to minimise one of the obstacles | difficulties. “The Local Governing Bodies” 
to building improvements. A discussion| was proposed by Mr. J. Carter Coates, and 
followed, in which Messrs. Littleton, Leest, | responded to by Alderman David Jones. Mr. 
and Priestley Shires, took part. F. R. Kempson gave “The Master Builders,’ 
CARDIFF, SOUTH WALES, AND MONMOUTH- | to which Mr. George Couzens replied. 

SHIRE ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY.—On the Ith inst. ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRFLAND, 
at the South Wales and Monmouthshire Art |—The annual dinner of the Architectural Asso- 
Society Rooms, Cardiff, Mr. A. G. Legard, | ciation of Ireland was held at the Grosvenor 
H.M. Inspector of Schools, lectured before the | Hotel. Mr. C. J. M‘Carthy, City Architect, 
Cardiff Architects’ Society on the designing | presided. The toast of “The King” having 
and building of schools. Mr. E. W.M. Corbett | been duly honoured, the Chairman proposed 
presided. The lecturer dealt in the first place | the toast of “ Our Guests,” coupling with it the 
with the schoolroom, and in this connexion | names of Mr. Rawson Carroll, Mr. Pile, and 
referred with gratification to the fact that]Mr. George Cotfey. All three gentlemen 
opinion was coming round in the direction of | replied, and Mr. W. Pile, speaking on behalf 
smaller classes. The ideal schoolroom for a]of the Master Builders’ Association, said be 
class of from forty-two to forty-eight should | condemned the importation of strangers ne 
be about 30 ft. long by 13 ft. in height, while | Dublin to do the work of architects ani 
the width should be determined by the amount | builders which could have been done as satis- 
of light available from the windows. Dealing | factorily by men belonging to their own oy 
with the question of schools in towns, the] Mr. J. Rawson Carroll, in proposing the oe 
lecturer urged that the model town school] of “The Architectural Association, said 
should have accommodation for not more than | senior members of the profession had oi 
about 400 children. Great importance was |reason to be proud of the Association. te 
to be attached to proper ventilation, for the ' Association had the thorough support o 


of Plymouth was read recently by Mr. 
Arthur S. Parker to members of the Three 
Towns Branch of the Devon and Exeter 
Architectural Society, who met in the model- 
ling-room of the Plymouth School of Art. 
Mr. H. G. Luff, President of the Society, 
presided. Mr. Parker said that the Plymouth 
by-laws are largely a copy of the model 
by-laws of the Local Government Board, with 
some omissions, and with certain additional 
regulations. In reference to the modified code 
recently issued by the Local Government 
Board, no proper allowance is made for 
sanctioning temporary iron churches, chapels, 
or schools, although such facilities are clearly 
desirable for stated periods to enable con- 
gregations to be formed preparatory to the 
erection of permanent buildings. The isola- 
tion of 30 ft. required for exempted buildings 
of over 15 ft. in height necessitated a 
larger site than was needed for permanent 
structures. An isolation of ro ft. or 12 ft. should 
amply sutfice to satisfy the idea of iron build- 
ings catching fire, instead of 30 ft. The model 
code in respect to the formation of new streets 
was inadequate for large towns. The minimum 
width of 36 ft. generally followed has produced 
miles of streets throughout England insufficient 
for modern traffic, including tramways, especi- 
ally where such streets are main arteries to 
adjoining districts. The widths have recently 
been increased in the Plymouth by-laws, but 
without reference to such streets being tribu- 
or main thoroughfares. In hilly towns, 
such as Plymouth, the absence of a limit of 
gradient in the formation of new streets has 
allowed landowners the liberty of arranging 
their streets at right angles with the slope of the 
hill, instead of being laid obliquely to lessen 
the incline. As streets, once formed, are per- 
manent, the results to successive generations 
are infinitely more important than the con- 
venience of building owners. It is to be hoped 
that an alteration of opinion, before many 
years have elapsed, may cause a less number 
of sewer ventilators in the main streets, espe- 
cially in new estates, with further provision for 
proper elevated shafts. A stone wall 2 ft. 6 in. 
thick at its base, is required to have a founda- 
tion footing at least 5 ft. wide, without reference 
to the nature of the ground in the district. This 
by-law was evidently made in London with a 
clay soil in view, but it was quite unreasonable 
for a rock district such as Plymouth. The 
Plymouth by-laws with regard to the walls of 
a domestic building 25 ft. high are properly 
set forth, but if the building contain three 
stories, if it be only an attic in the roof and 
walls of the same height, yet the whole wall, 
if in brickwork, is unnecessarily required to be 
thickened ; also if the wall be higher than 
25 ft, as necessary in the end walls, the in- 
crease is required for two floors instead of 
one. This regulation adversely affects the cost 
of small houses for the working classes having 
two stories with an attic. It is also to be 
observed that a recently-added regulation 
in the Plymouth by-laws, not contained 
in the model code or in most other by-laws, re- 
uires that all habitable rooms are to be not less 
ng ít. in height. Although the object may 

be good—to classify tenement rooms, and 
especially attics or rooms in the roof with the 
general rooms—the lecturer held that this was 
an unnecessary restriction, and it was not 
even held to be essential in London. The 
result is that it is now impracticable in Ply- 
mouth to utilise the roof space in houses of 
ordinary span, without the use of a mansard 
roof for the additional accommodation which 
could otherwise be provided at a very small first 
cost. The forming of such rooms is a distinctly 
practical way of relieving overcrowding. It would 
in most cases allow provision for the separa- 
tion of sexes in sleeping apartments. The cost 
in fitting up attics is clearly small, but roughly 
one-twentieth of the cost of house and site, 
whilst adding one-fourth more accommodation. 
Mr. Parker said it would also be well on the 
score of economy that modern opening sky- 
lights be acknowledged in by-laws, Much 
thought is given by borough authorities to 
devise workable schemes for the housing of the 
working classes, but little thought is given to 
‘the removal of hindrances in their own by- 
laws. Again, walls for an outhouse 5ft. 
long by 7 ft. high are required to be 
18 in. thick for stone, or 9 in. for brick, by 
not being separately classed from main 
structures. The great strengh and economic 
use of buttresses for strengthening walls is 
practically ignored in the schedule of wall 
thicknesses for warehouse and public build- 
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Institute of Architects. In his opinion the public 
were realising the position of the architects 
now better than they had heretofore, and the 
Association might, therefore, look forward 
with hope to the future. The Chairman, in 
expressing thanks on behalf of the Association, 

that although the Association had been 
only six years in existence it had had a fair 
measure of success, and had done much for the 


said 


advancement of the profession, 
a 
ARCHÆOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.— 
The usual monthly meeting of this Society was 
held in their library, at the museum, Queen- 
street, on the 14th inst., Mr. Robert Munro, 
The first paper 
was a notice of the heraldry in some of the old 
churchyards between Tain and Inverness, by 
Beginning 
with the burial slabs in the roofless ruin of the 
ancient church beside the old Collegiate 
Church of Tain, two of which show shields of 
arms of the family of Ross, he next noticed the 
tomb of Finlay M'Leod, Abbot of Fearn, in the 
Abbey Church of Fearn, which has still the 
effigy of the Abbot under an arched and deco- 
rated canopy, with a shield in the centre bear- 
ing his arms, and two smaller defaced 
Near the centre of 
the north wall of the church is a shield 
with lion rampant, and at the east end a 
Balnagoun monument of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. At Nigg, besides the Celtic sculptured 
stone, there is a recumbent slab with a Gothic 
cross and sword, which has been used a second 


M.D., LL.D., in the chair. 


W. Rae Macdonald, F.S.A., Scot. 


shields at the sides. 


time for a shield of arms of Alexander Gair, 


1659. At Invergordon Castle is the fine Celtic 
slab from Hilton of Cadboll, which was also 
utilised a second time for an inscription on one 


side commemorating Alexander Duff and his 
three wives, 1676, with a shield of arms. Inthe 
churchyard of Gilchrist, near the Muir of Ord, 
is a stone with some unusual mortuary devices, 
and at Killearnan a mural tablet with arms of 
the Mackenzies of Muirtown. In Kilcoy Castle 
is the sculptured heraldic mantelpiece of the 
hall, the decoration of which consists of three 
shields of arms enclosed by circular bands on 
which the mottoes are incised, while at either 
end is a mermaid playing ona harp. The arms 
on the shields commemorate certain marriages 
in the family, and the date is 1679. Several 
shields of arms also occur among the external 


decorations of the castle, and in the drawing- 
room there is an interesting oak cabicet with 
heraldic decoration, which is said to have been 


carved by Master Alexander Mackenzie. 


Against the garden wall is a large heraldic 
panel, said to have been brought from the 
Bishop’s Palace, Fortrose, bearing the full 
achievement of Scotland and the arms of Bishop 
At Redcastle there are 
several heraldic sculptures, one of which is 
interesting as resembling the arms of Finlay 
At Fortrose are 
three canopied tombs and several stones with 
interesting heraldic sculptures, which, as well 
as those at Rosemarkie, were fully described. 
In the second paper Mr. John Fleming gave a 
notice, illustrated by photographs, of a well- 
preserved stone-built fort near the Mull of 
Kintyre. It is a circular structure, massively 
built, and situated on a rocky knoll overlooking 
the sea, and fully 300 ft. above the shore, while 
it also overlooks a glen called Borgadaill— 
doubtless so named alter the fort. The circular 


James Hay, 1537. 


M‘Fead, Abbot of Fearn. 


wall, which is about 12 ft. thick, encloses an 
area of about 36 ft. in diameter, and still stands 
to a height, in some parts of its circumference, 
of 7 ft. or 8 ft., though the inside level is 
higher, and the wall nowhere shows more than 
about half the height of the outside. The 
doorway is on the north-west, and is about 
3 ft.6 in. wide at the outside and about 1 ft. 
wide at the inside face of the wall. There 
are no signs of chambers in the thick- 
ness of the wall, but there are apparent 
traces of buildings within the enclosed area. 
In the third paper Mr. Thomas Ross, archi- 
tect, F.S.A.Scot. gave a description of four 
stones found at various places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Auchterarder, which appear 
from their similarity of subject to belong to 
one group, their common characteristic being 
that they represent riders in chariots drawn by 
horses, leopards, or other animals. The best 
Preserved example belongs to Mr. A. Drum- 
mond Forbes, Millearn House, and is inscribed 
Luna, with the personified representation of the 


Another well-preserved 
example, which isin the Perth Museum, appears 
to have had a similar personification of the 
sun; while a fragment in the same museum 
shows a mutilated head with the inscription 
“ Mercurius ” ; and at the ruins of Auchterarder 
Castle there is a stone, rather wasted from ex- 
posure, but still distinct enough to show that it 
belongs tothe same class of representations. 
In the next paper, Dr. Christison, secretary, 
gave a notice of an unrecorded fort and a stone 
circle at Wester Torrie, near Callander, Perth- 
The fort is situated in the parish of 
Kilmadock, below the junction of the Keltie 
with the Teith, and close to the south bank of 
In the last paper, Mr. James 
Barbour, F.S.A.Scot., gave an account of the 
excavation of a quadrangular earthwork with 
rounded corners at 
Rispain, in Wigtownshire, which is locally 
known as Rispain Camp, and had the reputa- 
tion of being a Roman camp.—Glassow Herald. 


moon in her chariot. 


shire, 


that river. 
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Correspondence. 


RE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS AND 
CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 


S1r.—The attention of the Council of this 
Institute has been called to a paragraph ın 
your issue of the 22nd ult., under the heading 
of “ Notes ”—" Form of Building Contract,” 
and as they consider the statements contained 
therein misleading they ask that you will give 
the same publicity to the following observa- 


tions. 


The Council suggest that it would have been 
fairer if you had printed the Institute Annual 
Report in extenso, instead of simply making a 


reference to a statement contained in it. 


The writer of the “Note” has entirely mis- 
understood the objects and intentions of the 
Council, who recognise quite well the incon- 
venience and trouble which might arise if the 
architect were not, during the progress of the 
works, to have full control in regard to work- 
manship and materials, and are quite willing it 
should be so; but that being conceded, they 
contend that it is only just that the architect 
must take the responsibility of what he does in 
this direction, and if he acts unjustly the builder 
must have his remedy, This, however, he is 
effectually deprived of by exempting Clause 16 


from the consideration of the arbitrator, as de- 


cided by the architects at the general meeting 


in December, 1900, and which appears to meet 


with the unqualified approval of the writer of 


your “ Notes.” Jf the Arbitration Clause in the 


Form of Conditions now issued by this Insti- 
tute is referred to it is quite clear that the con- 


tractor cannot do as you say—/.c., bring in the 
arbitrator upon every trifling dispute between 
the architect and himself during the progress 


of the works. 
Provision, however, is made so that if the 


arbitrator has to determine, at the completion 
of the contract, whether the builder in this 
respect has been put to extra cost beyond the 
cost properly attending the carrying out the 
contract in accordance with the plans and 
specification, he (the arbitrator) shall have an 
opportunity of seeing for himself, at the only 
time it is possible for him to do so, whether 
the claim is a reasonable or proper one or not. 

There is a third party, not referred to in the 
“Note” in question, viz., the employer, and 


By Colonel A. M. 
(C. Griffin 


By 


By the late Professor Banister 


79. Od ) 

OUTLINE OF THE LAW RELATING TO WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION ACTS 1897 and 1900. By 
18.) 
PATTERN-MAKING : A PRACTICAL TREATISE. By 


this fact should not be overlooked. The 
Council are content to rely on the principles of 
equity in settling the terms of a contract, with- 
out reference to the possibility or probability of 
dishonesty on the part of any one of the 
parties interested. 
THOMAS COSTIGAN, 
Secretary, Institute of Builders. 


*,* We print the letter of the Institute of 
Builders, but we deny that there is any mis- 
representation. What the builders want is 
that they are to bring in another man to look 
at materials which the architect has con- 
demned, with a view to giving judgment 
afterwards that they ought not to be con- 
demned. Some builders go further than this ; 
they would like to arbitrate everything on the 
spot; we have no doubt of what we are 
Saying, as we have been told so by a large con- 
tractor. This kind of insidious attempt to over- 
set the architect's authority ought in our opinion 
to be resisted by architects in the firmest 
manner. The architect was formerly master 
on his building; the builder now wants to be 
master, and that just at a time when, owing to 
the system of pricing and estimating from highly 
elaborated Quantities, contractors are tending 
more and more to cease to be builders in the 
true sense, and to become only building 
financiers. So far from modifying or with- 
drawing our expressions, we desire only to 
repeat them with the greater emphasis.—Eb. 


NEW MALDEN MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


SiR, —No doubt your readers, and particularly the 
competitors, will be iuterested in the enclosed 
cutting from the Surrey Comet of the 5th inst. 
What is the profession coming to ? — 


“PLANS FOR THE OFFICES. 


Letters were read from five selected architects, offering 
to prepare designs for the proposed public offices, at fees 
ranging from forty to sixty guineas. After discussion, it 
was decided to make further inquiries from three of the 


architects." 
ACETYLENE. 


The Student’s Column. 


PART JI.—DRAINAGE. 


CHAPTER 14.—MANHOLE COVERS AND 
VENTILATION. 


7a) ANHOLE COVERS. — Manholes are 
| sometimes covered with slabs of stone, 
za} but these are somewhat difficult to 
take up and replace. Iron covers are much 
more convenient, and are now generally used. 
In shape they may be round, oval, square, or 
oblong. The sizes range from 6 in. in diameter 
for lampholes or pipe-shatts to about 3 ft. by 
2 ft. for large manholes. There are two 
principal classes of covers—ventilating and 
air-tight. Unless other means of ventilation 
are provided, as shown in fig. 43, ven- 
tilating covers must, as a rule, be fixed 
over intercepting chambers, whether these 
are on the main drain or on the branch 
drains. Where the high-level opening for 
ventilation is carried up trom the intercepting 
chamber, the cover of this chamber must be 
airtight, and a low-level opening must be pro- 
vided near the head of the drain, either by 
means of a ventilating cover ona manhole or 
by a grating on a pipe communicating with the 
drain. The manhole covers on long outfall 
drains ought to be of the ventilating tvpe. 
Except in the cases mentioned, the covers 
ought to be airtight. 

The simplest form of ventilating cover isa 
perforated slab of cast-iron fitted into a rebated 
stone curb. Instead of the stone curb, an iron 
frame may be used. The frame ought to be of 
sufficient depth to allow the surrounding 
paving to rest on the flanged base, but not in 
any case less than 3 in. Hinged grates are 
often used. For roadways, heavier grates are 
required ; fig. 67 shows a common type for 
sewer-manhules in streets. A dirt- box of 
galvanised iron may be hung under a per- 
forated cover to prevent sand and other objec- 
tionable refuse from entering the drain. In 
Jones’s ventilating manhole-cover (fig. 68), the 
air-openings are near the rim, and a channel is 
formed in the frame to receive any dirt which 
may drop through them. 

Airtight covers are of various kinds. Asa 


rule the cover has one or more projecting rims 
around the lower margin, which ht into corre- 
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Sponding grooves in the iron frame, as shown 
in fig. 43. The grooves ought to be filled with 
Russian tallow ; fine sand is sometimes used, 
but is not as satisfactory. Jones’s airtight 
cover is on the same lines as his access cover 
for pipes (fig. 65), and has an outer and inner 
cover ; the former fits into the grooved frame 
in the manner already described, while the 
latter is arched so that the moisture condensing 
on it will trickle down to the deep groove in 
which it rests and form an airtight seal; sand 
may be placed in this groove, so that a perfect 
seal may be obtained with a small quantity of 
water. The depth of seal varies in different 
covers, but ought never to be less than rin. 
Sometimes the flanged rim of the cover plate 
rests on a rubber cord placed in a groove of the 
frame, but such covers cannot be trusted to 


remain airtight for any long period. 


Covers, both airtight and ventilating, are 
now made with recessed tops to receive con- 
crete, wood-blocks, asphalt, or other flooring 
material, and are very suitable for use inside 
buildings, where a large area of ironwork 


would be unsightly, and in carriage-drives, 
where the iron might not afford proper foot- 
hold for horses. An example is given in 


fig. 69. It is often desirable to fasten the covers 


in some way, so that they cannot be removed 
by unauthorised persons. A simple method 
consists in securing the cover to the frame by 
means of gun-metal screws. 

Ventilation —Adequate openings for the 
inlet and outlet of air are required in drains in 
order that emanations from the sewage may be 
diluted and carried away without loss of time. 
Experiments have shown that foul gases may 
be absorbed by the water on one side of a trap, 
and given off again on the other side. In 
badly-ventilated drains foul air may be forced 
through the water of a trap when a sudden 
increase of the volume of sewage occurs, as, 
for example, during heavy rains. Ina similar 
manner, sewer air may be forced through the 
intercepting traps of drains. For these reasons, 
adequate ventilation, not only of main drains 
but also of long branches, is necessary. In 
large systems the drains must be divided into 
sections by means of intercepting traps on the 
principal branches (see fig. 42), each section 
being separately ventilated. In s:nall systems, 
two openings for ventilation will suffice. One 
of these must be at or near the intercepting 
trap on the side furthest from the sewer (figs. 
41, 43, 64, &c.), and the other must be as near 
the head of the drain as posSible. 

The requirements of the Model Urban By- 
laws may be thus summarised :— 

Normal Arrangement—One opening must 
be provided at or near the ground level, and 
must communicate with the drains “ by means 
of a suitable pipe, shaft, or disconnecting 
chamber” as near as practicable to the inter- 
cepting trap, and on that side of it which is 
nearer to the building. The second opening 
must be placed “as far distant as may be 
practicable” from the first, and must be at the 
head of a vertical pipe or shaft carried up “to 
such a height, and in such a manner, as 
effectually to prevent any escape of air from 
such pipe or shaft into any building in the 
vicinity thereof, and in no case to a less height 
than 10 ft.” 

Alternative Arrangement.—If the normal 
arrangement is impracticable, the low-level 
opening may be placed near the head of the 
drain, and the high-level opening near the 
intercepting trap. 


Illustrations to Students Column. 


drain. 


mentioned pipe or shaft.” 


The Model Rural By-laws although dif- 
ferently expressed, are to the same effect, 
with the exception that, where a pipe or shaft 
“the 
sectional area of such pipe or shaft may be 
The words “sectional 
y a mistake for “diameter,” 


communicates with a 4-in. drain, 
not less than 32 in.” 
area” are clear 

the intention undoubtedly being to sanction 
the use of a 34 in. soilpipe as a drain-ventilator. 
A proviso is, however, inserted in the Rural 
By-laws that (I) no ventilation need be 
provided for a drain not more than 2o ft. in 
length, “ where there is no water-closet within 
the building, and connected with the drain,” 
and (2), “where the aggregate length of so 
much of the drain or drains of a new building, 
as is above the [intercepting] trap..... 
shall not exceed 30 ft, and such drain or any 
of such drains shall not be connected with 
any water-closet which has internal com- 
munication with any building, the opening 
required by this by-law to be provided at or 
near the level of the surface of the ground may 
be dispensed with.” 

The London drainage by-laws specify three 
arrangements, the first and second being 
similar in the main to those described in the 
Model Urban By-laws, and the third having 
the two openings at the tops of vertical pipes 
or shafts. In the first and second arrange- 
ments the low level openings must be ‘‘ above 
and near the level of the surface of the ground,” 
and not “at or near,” as in the Model By- 
laws; and in all the arrangements every 
high-level opening must be at such a height 
and in such a position as to afford “a safe 
outlet for foul air.” Soil-pipes from water- 
closets and slop sinks may serve as drain- 
ventilators, if the situation, sectional area, 
height, and mode of construction are suitable, 
and in any case a soil-pipe 3} in. in diameter 
shall be deemed to provide adequate ventila- 
tion fora 4-in. drain. If separate ventilation 
pipes are necessary, they must be constructed 
“in the same manner and of the same material 
and weight” as soil-pipes. 

Experience has falsified many of the 
theoretical assumptions on which the practice 
of drain ventilation was at one time based. 
The principal assumption was that a low-level 
opening would usually, if not invariably, serve 
as an inlet, and a high-level opening as an out- 
let ; but in drains, as in houses, there are so 
many disturbing influences at work that the 
assumption can only be regarded as mislead- 
ing. Numerous experiments on drains and 
sewers have proved this. The relative tem- 
parature and humidity of the sewer air and of 
the external air, the direction of flow of the 
sewage, the increase and diminution of the 


In either case, each pipe or shaft must be of 
a sectional area not less than that of the drain 
with which it communicates, and in any case 
not less than the area of a 4-in. pipe, and must 
be furnished with “a suitable grating or other 
suitable cover,” the apertures in which shall 
have an area not Jess than that of the pipe or 
Bends must not be formed in the air- 
pipes or shafts “except where unavoidable.” 
“The soil-pipe of any water-closet, in every 
case where the situation, sectional area, height, 
and mode of construction of such soil-pipe 
shall be in accordance with the requirements 
applicable to the pipe or shaft to be carried up 
from the drains, may be deemed to provide the 
necessary opening for ventilation which would 
otherwise be obtained by means of such last- 


flow, the gradients of the drains 

and direction of the wind, the Palla 
openings in relation to the wind and sun 
the discharge of fittings connected with soil. 
Pipes used as drain ventilators, the number 
of bends in the ventilation-pipes, and other 
factors, representing in the aggregate an 
unknown quantity, vitiate all Calculations 
based on one or two theoretical assmptions 
The fact is that both high-level and low-level 
Openings may at different times serve as 
inlets and outlets, and both, therefore, ought 
to be placed in such positions as to afford safe 
outlets for foul air. Cowls fixed on high-level 
openings do not materially alter the con- 
ditions, and may a regarded as unne . 
a copper wire guard to prevent the j 

birds and leaves is all that is required, S s 

Low-level openings must, according to the 
London Drainage By-laws, be “above and 
near the level of the surface of the ground.” 
Ventilating manhole-covers are therefore inad- 
missible, and a pipe must be carried up from 
the intercepting chamber and finished with a 
grating a few inches above the ground. The 
apertures in the grating must be equal in area 
to the cross-section of the drain. Fig. 70 shows 
a cast-iron ventilator with brass front. Some. 
times mica flaps are placed behind the grating 
and are hung at the top or sides in such a 
manner that they open when the current of 
air is into the drain and close under back 
pressure. The flaps are unnecessary unless 
the ventilator is near a door or window. 

In the old by-laws of the L.CC. it was 
specified that the open end of a soil-pipe must 
“in all cases be above the highest part of the 
roof of the building to which the soil-pipe is 
attached, and, where practicable, be not less 
than 3 ft. above any window within 20 ft, 
(measured in a straight line) from the open end 
of such soil-pipe,” but these provisions are 
wisely omitted from the new by-laws. To 
Carry a ventilation-pipe above the highest 
point of a roof involves in many cases a 
number of bends sufficient to prevent 
almost entirely the flow of air under nor- 
mal circumstances. Certainly it is not de- 
sirable to terminate a drain ventilating- 
Pipe near to and below a window, but 
in small drainage systems, properly designed 
and maintained in good condition, the drains 
ought not to give off any fouler emanations 
than those arising from the gully under a sink- 
waste. Ventilation-pipes ought not to termi- 
nate under projecting eaves or gables, nor 
ought they to be used as rain-water pipes. 

Cast-iron ventilation-pipes soon corrode ; the 
rust in many cases accumulates at the foot and 
chokes the pipe. Rust-pockets ought invariably 
to be fixed at the feet of such pipes. They are 
not required if the pipes are of lead. 
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OBITUARY. 


M. COQUART.—M. George Ernest Coquart, the 
French architect, has died at the age of 71. He ob- 
tained the Prix de Rome in 1859 with a design fora 
Hotel for invalided sailors. He was a pupil of 
Hippolyte Lebas, and became successively Secre- 
taire des Batiments, professor at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, and member of the Institut (in 1888) in 
place of Questel. He was the designer of the 
beautiful monument to Henri Regnault at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, working in col- 
laboration with M. Pascal. He designed also 
tbe monument of the Défense Nationale at 
Pére Lachaise, the fine installation of the Cour de 
Cassation, and the monument to Rougevin, erected 
in the vestibule of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Coquart was an artist in the highest sense of the 
word ; he had, like his countryman Charles Garnier 
a natural feeling for form and colour, and his 
instruction at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts was much 
sought after. He was also an accomplished 
draughtsman and water-colour artist, and exhibited 
with success at annual Salons. 

MR. J. J. HENDERSON.—We regret to record the 
death of Mr. John J. Henderson, of Dundee. He 
was born in Dundee, and educated at the Madras 
College, St. Andrews. His.training as an architect 
and civil engineer was obtained under the late Mr. 
Charles Ower, Harbour Engineer, Dundee. He 
was twelve years in the municipal engineering sef- 
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vice of Dundee, Leeds, and Lincoln, and about 
twenty years ago started business on his own 
account in Dundee. On many occasions he contri- 
buted to the proceedings of the Dundee Institute of 
Architecture, of which he was hon. secretary for 
many years. From 1894 to 1897 he served asa 
Town Councillor, and.in 1900 be was again returned 
to office. In November last he was elected one of 
the magistrates of the burgh. He wasalso a Justice 
of the Peace for the county of Fife. 


Ce 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


New MISSION HALL, WESTBOURNE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH, BELFAST.—The mission hall 
erected in connexion with Westbourne Presbyterian 
Church, Belfast, has just been opened. Situated in 
Cuba-street, facing the Newtownards-road, the hall 
is built of brick, the style being Gothic. It contains 
a hall (with seating accommodation for 250 people), 
cloakroom, and kitchen. The plans were prepared 
by Mr. John Frazer (Messrs. Frazer & Son), and the 
building operations carried out by Mr. R. Hewitt, 
under the personal superintendence of Mr. Robert 
Black. 

New U.F. CHURCH, BURNTISLAND, FIFE.—Plans 
for the erection of a new church for the Erskine 
United Free Church congregation were approved of 
by the Dean of Guild Court recently. The design, 
which was prepared by Mr. J. B. Wilson, architect, 
Glasgow, comprises a church which will seat fully 
500 persons, a hall to accommodate 100, a session- 
house, a vestry, and a heating-chamber. The site 
for the new building is a prominent one at St. 
James’s Park. The building will cost about 5,5co/,, 
and the successful contractors for the work are :— 
Masons, Messrs. White & Son, Lundin Links ; 
joiners, Messrs. J. C. Burns & Co., Larkhall; slater 
and plasterer, Mr. James Williamson, Burntisland ; 
plumber, Mr. James Goodlet, Glasgow ; glazier, 
Mr. James Miller, Glasgow. 

CHURCH EXTENSION, YORK.—The chancel of the 
new Church of St. Luke’s, for the district of Burton- 
lane, has just been consecrated. The church, which 
is eventually to consist of a nave and chancel, under 
one continuous vaulted roof, 113 ft. long by 22 ft. 
wide, has to be built in sections, and it is the first 
portion which has been consecrated. Mr. Brierley, 
of York, is the architect, and it is estimated that the 
completed building will cost 8,o00/., and will accom- 
modate 800 worshippers. The section which has 
been completed consists of the vestries, chancel, and 
aisles, which will accommodate 300, with a tempo- 
rary west end which can be taken down when the 
remainder of the work is proceeded with. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, WALSALL Woop.—The 
opening ceremony in connexion with a new Wes- 
leyan Church which has been erected at Walsall 
Wood took place on the roth inst. The structure, 
which has been designed by Mr.C. W. D. Joynson 


(Wednesbury), has been erected by Mr. W. T. Lees’ 


(Darlaston), while the stained-glass windows have 
been supplied by Mr. B. Jones (Walsall). The 
length of the building is 57 ít., and the width 39 ft., 
with a seating capacity of nearly yoo. Access is 
gained by a vestibule which extends the whole 
length of the building, and included are a vestry, 
orchestra, and classrooms. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, COTGRAVE, NOTTINGHAM.— 
A new Wesleyan church was opened at Cotgrave 
on the roth inst. The building is capable of accom- 
modating upwards of 200 persons, and the architect 
sl Mr. A. E. Lambert, and the builder Mr. T. 

arlow. 


ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH, BRISTOL.—Mr. W. V. 
Gough is appointed superintending architect for the 
reparation of the tower of the church, which, rising 
in four stages from the ground, has an embattled 
Parapet with pinnacles, and carries an octagonal 
turret, and a spirelet capped with a vane. The 
church presents a combination of the Perpendicular 
and Classic styles, for the chancel, aisles, and nave 
Wwererebuilt in 1775-7, after the mode in vogue at the 
ti About 1,200/, will be expended upon the new 
work. 


PROPOSED CONVOCATION BUILDINGS, YORK.—A 
request will shortly be made to the twenty-four 
Archdeacons in the Northern Province to form 
committees of the members of the Lower House of 
Convocation and of the House of Laymen resident 
in their Archdeaconries, to raise the needful funds 
for adapting the ancient St. Williams College, York, 
into a permanent House for Convocation. The 
architect of the proposed work is Mr. Temple 
Moore, of London. 

INFANT SCHOOLS, HOWE BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. 
—These new schools were opened on the Ist inst. 
They have been built to the south-east of the old 
block, and provide accommodation for about 300 
Children, The new building is of one story, and 
Consists ot a large schoolroom, 54 ft. by 24 ft., a 
babies’ room, 24 ft. by 21 ft., and two classrooms, 
19 ft. by 24 ft. and 22 ft. by 24 it. respectively. The 
Smaller of these classrooms is so arranged that it 
may be used for babies should the babies’ room be 
at any time overcrowded. A central corridor, 02 ft. 
long by 9 ft. Gin, wide, gives access to all these 
rooms, and also serves for the children's marching 
and drilling. The architect for the new buildings is 

t. Isaac Taylor, of Manchester, under whose 


supervision the contract has been carried out by 
Mr. Thomas Scott, of Manchester. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ROTHERHAM.—On the 3rd 
inst. memorial-stones of the new Sunday Schools of 
the Eastwood Wesleyan Chapel, Rotherham, were 
laid. The site is in Fitzwilliam-road. The new 
buildings, which have been designed by Mr. John 
Wills, architect, of London and Derby, will when 
completed adjoin the present chapel, to which they 
are connected by a covered way. The scheme in- 
cludes an assembly hall, 65 ft. by 5o ft., with infants’ 
room, 22 ft. by 18 ft., church parlour, 26 ft. by 18 ft., 
classrooms, &c., providing accommodation for 650 
scholars. The front is to be of rock-faced York 
stone with ashlar dressings, the sides and rear being 
of brick. The front gable will contain a triple 
window and be flanked by buttresses carried up, and 
finished with octagonal pinnacles. The two main 
entrances will be right and left of the front, each 
having porches and lobbies. The cost of the work, 
exclusive of land and architect's fees, is estimated at 
2,7001. Mr. Richard Snell, of Rotherham, is the 
builder, 

SCHOOLS, SOUTH NORWOOD.—New schools have 
just been erected at South Norwood. The site has 
frontages to Sandown and Oakley-roads, leading off 
the southern or Woodside end of Portland-road, 
South Norwood. The present accommodation is 
for 1,310 children :—420 boys, 420 girls, and 470 
infants. The infants’ school is a one-story building, 
and comprises a central hall 6y ft. by 30 ft, eight 
classrooms, two caprooms, and three entrances, with 
a teachers’-room, which will be available as a com- 
mittee-room. The boys’ and girls’ schvol is a two- 
story building, the boys on the ground floor, and the 
girls on the floor above. Each department com- 
prises a central hall 79 ft. by 32 ft., with a class for 
children at each end of the hall, and five classrooms 
for 60 each, two caprooms, a teachers’-room, 
store and two entrances; and the upper floor is 
approached by two staircases, thus providing 
alternative exits in case of emergency. Each de- 
partment has a lock-up store with sink, and hot and 
cold water for the use of the caretaker, and in each 
of the two towers a smal! dinner-room is provided, 
one for boys and one for girls who do not go home 
in the middle of the day. The upper floor is con- 
structed of steel girders and concrete. The external 
walls are built hollow 16 in. thick, faced externally 
with red Leicestersbire bricks and Darley Dale 
stone dressings ; the roofs being covered with red 
Staffordshire tiles. Internally the walls are lined 
dado high with glazed bricks, and the upper part 
rendered in cement and coloured with a washable 
distemper. The woodwork is of Carolina pine 
stained and varnished. The caprooms are lined 
their full height with buff-coloured glazed bricks, 
and each provided with a marble lavatory trough. 
Incandescent gas lighting is provided throughout 
the halls and classrooms with a special burner intro- 
duced by Messrs. Wm. Sugg & Co., of Westminster. 
The whole of the buildings are warmed from one 
central boiler-house under the large school by low- 
pressure steam) working at about 2 Ibs. Messrs. 
Korting Bros., of London, are responsible for this 
work. The builder’s contract for the whole of the 
work amounts to 17,Soo/, Mr. E. J. Saunders, of 
Croydon, was the builder. Mr. T. W. Tester has 
acted as clerk of works. Mr. Carter Pegg was the 
architect. 

BLACKPOOL BOARD SCHOOL.—A new Board 
school has been opened in Central-road, Blackpool. 
This school is the first of its kind to be erected in 
Blackpool, The building is of two floors, with a 
marching corridor 12 ft. wide in the centre of each 
floor, having the classrooms grouped round it and 
entering directly from it. The class and school 
rooms provide accommodation for 1,047 children, 
and in all except two cases the scholars will have 
windows on their left side. The cookery classroom 
is in the main building. The four cloakrooms 
are entered from the corridors. Large dry stores 
are provided in the roof. At the west end of the 
site a manual instruction and laundry block is 
placed, while between that block and the main 
building are the conveniences for the scholars, and 
the covered playsheds. The playgrounds are 
covered with tar-paving, and the whole surrounded 
with an iron railing, the playgrounds for the boys 
and the girls being separated by a brick wall. The 
main building is heated by low-pressure hot-water 
apparatus, and the ventilation is ettected by three 
electric fans placed in the roof. The buildings are 
of brick with stone dressing round the entrance, 
and the main contract has been carried out by 
Messrs. Jacob Parkinson & Sons, of Blackpool. The 
heating and ‘ventilation are by Messrs. J. G. 
Wapstatf, Limited, of Manchester. The structure 
has been erected from the designs and under the 
supervision of Messrs. Anderson, Simon, & Craw- 
ford, of Edinburgh, and under the inspection of Mr. 
Caleb Place, clerk of works to the School Board, 
and Mr. Frank Place, assistant clerk of works. The 
cost, including furnishing and street-making, will 
be about 15,000). 

BOARD SCHOOL, DEVONPORT.—The Victoria- 
road School, which the Devonport Board has 
recently built for the St. Budeaux district of the 
borough, was opened on the 7th inst, The school 
will accommodate goo scholars. It is situated on a 
site adjoining Trelawney-avenue, otf Victoria-road, 
and consists of two stories. The ground floor will 
be set apart for the infants, and the first tloor will 


be a mixed school. The building has been con- 
structed from designs prepared by Messrs. Hine & 
Odgers, of Plymouth. The cost of the school is 
close upon 11,0001. There are ten classrooms, with 
two cloakrooms on each tloor. Mr. W. Blake was 
the builder, and Mr. G. Sleeman acted as clerk of 
works, with Mr. W. Efford as foreman. Baylis's 
system of ventilation has been used throughout the 
building, which is warmed by the high-pressure 
system of heating, fitted by Messrs. Longbottom, of 
Leeds. The wallis outside are faced with selected 
local red brick, and the roof is covered with 
Delabole slate. 

CHANCEL SCREENS, ST. OLAVE CHURCH, EXETER. 
—A rood screen, together with a parclose screen, 
have just been erected at this church. The new 
screens are constructed entirely of Devonshire- 
grown oak. The chancel screen itself is divided 
into five openings, the central one forming the 
entrance into the chancel, whilst the lower portions 
are so arranged that no obstruction exists that 
might preclude worshippers from any part of the 
building getting a full view of the altar. The 
portion over the central approach is gabled up con- 
siderably above the sides, terminating in a large 
cross. Upon raised pedestals at the foot of the 
central gable are sculptured figures of angels. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Harry Hems 
& Sons, of Exeter. 

A NEW LONDON WORKHOUSE.—The new Green- 
wich Union Workhouse at Grove Park, Kent, was 
on the oth inst. formally taken over by the Green- 
wich Board of Guardians. The new buildings are 
situated in open country, and may be described asa 
Poor Law village. The 10 acres upon which they 
stand cost the Guardians 4,o00/., and the contract 
for the buildings was let at 175,020}. There are 
twenty blocks united by covered ways, and they 
provide accommodation for 816 inmates (apart from 
officers and staff) of the aged and able-bodied classes. 
The central buildings include the front block, which 
consists of board-rooms and offices and quarters for 
the masters, matrons, and the staff. There are two 
dining-halls, one for soo aged, and the other for 300 
able-bodied inmates, divided for the sexes b 
movable partitions. The kitchen and scullery, whic 
communicate with the halls, are fitted with steam 
and gas cooking appliances. A chapel has been 
built which will seat goo inmates, and there is a 
laundry, a bakery, and a store. The pavilions for 
the inmates are grouped to the right and left of the 
central buildings, and some are placed at the back. 
Each pavilion contains accommodation for eighty 
or 100. The dormitories on the first and second 
floors contain two rows of beds in the place of the 
old system of four rows with a central partition. 
The rooms are of varying sizes to admit of classifi- 
cation. In the pavilion for married couples there 
are separate bedrooms and a common dayroom, 
with a small scullery and larder. The other build- 
ings include workshops with hand corn-grinding 
mills for the able-bodied, and all the buildings are 
heated by hot water in addition ,to subsidiary open 
fire-grates, and are lighted by electricity. The 
builder was Mr. T. Rowbotham, of Birmingham, 
and the architects were Messrs. T. & J. Norman 
Dinwiddy. The whole of the institution is lighted 
by electricity. The engineering work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Moorwood, Sons & Co., 
Ltd., of Sheffield and London ; the electric lighting 
by Messrs. H. F. Joel & Co., of South Molton- 
street, W.; the well by Messrs. T. Tilley & Sons, 
of Commercial-road, E. 

CONVENT, KESSBROOK, CoO. ARMAGH.—The foun- 
dation-stone of the new Convent of Mercy at Bess- 
brook was laid on the gth inst. The site of the 
building is on Maghernahely Hil. The contract 
was awarded to Mr. Denis Neary, of Ne , and 
the cost will be about 6,000/. The architect is 
Mr. J. J. M‘Donnell, Belfast. The building will 
have a frontage of 130 ft., three stories high, and is 
intended to accommodate eighteen sisters. A 
chapel and schools will be included in the build- 
ing. 

HOSPITAL BUILDINGS, LLANELLY.—The Llanelly 
Hospital Committee have decided to extend their 
present buildings and also erect a new operating- 
theatre with the most modern appliances for the 
surgeons’ uses. Mr. Wm. Griftiths, architect, has 
been intrusted with the work. 

KING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.—The 
new Science Buildings in connexion with King 
William's College, Isle of Man, were opened by the 
Lieut.-Governor of the Isleof Man (Lord Henniker) 
recently. The new science buildings consist of 
chemical and physical laboratories and lecture 
rooms. The upper tloor includesa chemical lecture 
room, chemical laboratory, balance room, and pre- 
paration room. On the lower tioor there is a phy- 
sical laboratory, a physical lecture room, a work- 
shop, a dark room for optical work, and a dark 
room for photographic work. The walls are built 
of limestone from the Scarlett quarries, and the ele- 
vation is in harmony with the other college build- 
ings Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse were the archi- 
ects. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—The Plans Com- 
mittee of the Town Council has sanctioned the 
plans of the following new buildings in Aberdeen :~ 
Six dwelling-houses on the north side of Hosefield- 
avenue, for Mr. A. Davidson, per Mr. Duncan 
Hodge, architect ; three dwelling -houses on the 
south side of Carlton-place, for Mr, Alexander 
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Anderson, builder, per Messrs. Brown & Watt, 
architects ; alterations in connexion with premises, 
No. 12, Charles-street, for Mr. R. Gordon, per 
Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects ; two dwelling- 
houses on the south side of Howburn-place, for Mr. 
John Strachan, per Messrs. Cameron & Watt, archi- 
tects; two dwelling-houses on the west side of 
Anderson-drive, for Messrs. Bodie & Stephen, per 
Messrs. Cameron & Watt, architects; addition to 
provision works at South Esplanade, East, for 
Messrs. Marshall & Co., per Mr, George Coutts, 
architect ; five dwelling-houses on the east side of 
Hosefield-avenue, for Mr. James Green, per Messrs. 
Walker & Duncan, architects ; alterations and addi- 
tions in connexion with premises No. 67, Crown- 
street, for Mr. A. Stuart, per Mr. Alexander Mavor, 
architect ; alterations in connexion with premises 
Nos. 82-84, Ship-row, for Mr. D. M‘Rae, per Mr. 
Geo. J. Milne, architect ; dwelling-house and shops 
on the west side of Holburn-street, for Mr. James 
Monro, per Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects ; 
addition to No. 4, Albyn-terrace, for Mrs, Garden, 
per Mr. George B. Mitchell, architect: two 
dwelling-houses on the north-west side of Broom- 
hill-road, for Mr. William Walker, per Mr. 
James Watt, architect; dwelling-house on the 
east side of King- street, for Messrs. Gray & 
Kellas, per Messrs. Cameron & Watt, architects ; 
two dwelling-houses on the north-west side of 
Grampian-road, for Mr. John Ritchie, per Messrs. 
Cameron & Watt, architects ; alterations and ad- 
diticns in connexion with premises, No. 380, 
George-street, for Mr. Alexander Stephen, per 
Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects; addition to 
granite works on the east side of King-street, for 
Mr. Robert Gibb, per Mr. Duncan Hodge, architect ; 
dwelling-house and shop on the east side of Bon 
Accord-street, for Messrs. R. & J. Reid, per Messrs. 
Brown & Watt, architects ; alterations and additions 
in connexion with the premises, No. 600, King- 
street, for Mr. George Cassie, per Mr. William 
Smith, architect ; dwelling-house on the south side 
of Constitution-street, for Mr. D. M. Mitchel], per 
Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie, architects ; alterations 
and additions in connexion with Morningfield 
Hospital, King’s-gate, for the managers, per Messrs. 
W. & J. Smith & Kelly, architects ; additions to 
Educational Trust Buildings, King-street, for the 
governoré, per Messrs. W. & J. Smith & Kelly, 
architects; six dwelling-houses on the south side of 
Devonshire-road, Messrs. Cameron & Watt, archi- 
tects; alterations and additions in connexion with 
premises, No. 207. Union-street, for Mr. James P. 
Kay, per Messrs. D. & J. R. M‘Millan, architects ; 
dwelling-house and shops on the south side of 
Great Western-road at its junction with Duthie- 
terrace, for Mr. J. D. Mackie, per Messrs. W. 
Henderson & Son, architects. 


INSTITUTE, HALTON, YORKSHIRE.— New premises 
for the members of the Halton Institute, who have 
hitherto been located in the Board School, are to be 
erected. Plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
Bedford & Kitson, of Leeds, for the new building, 
which will consist of a billiard-rcom, reading and 
dressing rooms, on the ground floor, whilst the 
upper rooms, which will provide seating accommo- 
dation for 250 people, will be used for public 
meetings and entertainments. The anticipated 
cost of the building and its appointments is about 
2,5001. 

BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES, FULHAM. = On the 
roth inst, Mr. J. McDougall, Chairman of the 
London County Council, opened the new baths and 
public wash-houses which have been erected at 
Fulham. The building has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. H. Dighton Pearson, of Chancery- 
lane, at a cost of 62,593/., which included 20,0c0/,, 
the cost of engineering, electric lighting, and 
pumping machinery. The main entrance is in 
Melnott-place. There are twenty-eight first-class 
and fifty-six second-class baths. The women's 
swimmiog-bath contains a pond of 60 ft. by 20 ft., 
and 6ft. Gin. to 3 ft.6 in. in depth; thirty-one 
dressing-boxes, douche bath, &c. As this bath will 
be used on alternate days during the winter months 
by men, a pass door has been placed, giving 
access from the men's first-class corridor. The 
first-class private baths contain eighteen baths, 
&c. The first-class men’s swimming-bath con- 
tains a pond roo ft. by 30 ft, 6 ft. O in, to 
3 ft. 6 in. deep; sixty-four folding dressing- 
boxes, douche-baths, and Javatory accommodation. 
The club-rooms attached to this bath have been 
arranged to give cloak-room and dressing-room 
accommodation at swimming entertainments. A 
gallery is carried round the ewimming-baths, with 
staircases leading from the men’s second-class 
corridors. The men’s second-class private baths 
contain forty-one baths. The swimming-bath has a 
pond 125 ft. by 33 ít, 6 ft. 0 in. deep at the diving- 
stage end, and 3 ít. 6 in. at the shallow end; 
dressing-stalls for 125 bathers ; douche-bath, &c. 
At the end of the men’s second-class corridor are 
pass-doors leading to the establishment laundry. 
The public wash-honse—the entrance to which 
isiin Hartismere-road, contains stalls for sixty-six 
washers and a like number of drying-horses, and 
four hydro extractors. A large ironing-room is also 
provided. The basement contains subways, giving 
access to all piping to private and swimming baths, 
and also to drains. The boilers are placed under 
the public wash-house. Adjoining the boiler-house 
is the engine-room and well-house. A furnace 


chimney 80 ft. high is provided and built detached 
from the building. A water storage tank for 
40,000 gallons is constructed over the washers’ 
lockers and pay-box. .The building contract was 
carried out by Mr. Charles Wall, of Chelsea; the 
engineering work by Messrs. Fraser & Fraser, of 
Bromley-by-Bow ; the electric light wiring and 
fittings by the National Electric Wiring Co , of Vic- 
toria-street ; the boilers and economiser by Messrs. 
Fraser & Son, of Millwall: and the artesian wells 
by Messrs, A. C. Potter & Co, of Leadenhall-street. 

IMPROVEMENT OF VICTORIA STATION.—Having 
bought the Grosvenor Hotel and acquired all the 
property between the hotel and Ebury Bridge, the 
London and Brighton Railway Company have 
begun operations under their scheme framed three 
years ago for enlarging the terminus from 64 acres 
to 14} acres in area, and providing room for 
extended platforms for eighteen instead of only 
eight trains as now, with four lines running out of 
the station. The space in front of the station will 
be considerably enlarged and will be closed to cab- 
traffic (for which other provision is to be made) and 
opposite the space will be erected new booking and 
other offices, with an extension of the hotel in the 
upper floors. It is intended to carry the new 
platforms beneath Eccleston Bridge which will 
be raised, and a corresponding alteration will 
he made of the level of Buckingham Palace-road as 
it approaches the bridge: between the platform- 
gates and the booking-oftices is to be an Open area 
extending across the entire width, 240 ft., of the 
station, and being rooft.in length. The total cost 
of the works, including a further widening, for two 
lines of rails, of Grosvenor Bridge, across the river 
will, it is estimated, amount to 1,080,000}. Exten- 
sive structural alterations of the hotel have been 
carried out by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, and Mr. 
Morgan, engineer to the railway company. It was 
built in 1860-1 by Kelk, after the plans and designs 
of J. T. Knowles. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS, 


THE HIGHLAND PARK BRIDGE, PITTSKURG.—The 
new bridge across the Alleghany, completed in 
January last, connects Highland Park, Pittsburg, 
with Sharpsburg, and it has a total length of 
1,850 ft, carrying a highway, two electric car 
tracks, and two footways. The structure includes 
an embankment and plate-girder approach viaduct, 
short lattice-girder spans, a 240 ft. truss span over 
a side channel of the river, three 30-ft. lattice- 
girder spans and connecting spans of go ft. and 
110 ft. over Six Mile Island, and a cantilever span 
850 ft. long between the anchorages, crossing the 
main channel of the river and the lines of the 
Alleghany Valley Railway, the clear span of 
the cantilever construction between the river piers 
being 450 ft. Six river piers, two abutments, and 
six pairs of cylinder piers on the island, form the 
substructure of the new bridge, which contains 
about 1,250 tons of steel. There are about 700 tons 
in the cantilever span, which was erected on each 
side of the river by means of a traveller, and then 
the centre connecting span, previously assembled 
complete on a large lighter, was towed under the 
bridge, and hoisted bodily to its position 8o ft. 
above water level. The lifting and connexion of 
the span occupied only about three hours, and the 
unusual method of erection adopted rendered 
unnecessary any provision for temporary erection 
stresses and any costly adjustment tackle for the 
expansion joints at the ends. 

LINLITHGOW WATER SUPPLY,—The drought and 
Jack of rainfall is having a serious effect on the 
Linlithgow water supply. The matter was discussed 
at the last meeting of the Local Authority, when it 
was resolved to take steps by way of providing for 
any contingency that might arise. Some time ago 
the services of Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.E., Edin- 
burgh, were called in to advise the Council as to the 
best means of supplementing the present supply, 
and they are expected to report upon the matter 
shortly. 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, FORMBY.—A Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiry was opened on the &th inst. at 
the “ Grapes Hotel,” Formby, by Mr. H. H. Law, 
M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. H. T. Bulstrede, M.D., con- 
cerning the application of the Rural District Council 
of West Lancashire for sanction to borrow 41,000). 
for the purpose of sewerage and sewage disposal for 
the township of Formby. Mr. C. A. Atkinson, 
engineer, explained the scheme, of which he is the 
author. Evidence was also given by Mr. A. 
Martin, Dr. Klien, Professor Dibden, and others. 

SEWAGE SCHEME, MANCHESTER.—On the roth 
inst. a Local Government Board inquiry was held 
at the Manchester Town Hall by Mr. H. H. Law 
and Dr. Theodore Thcmson into an application by 
the Cerporation for sancticn to borrow the sum of 
3G60,894/. for purposes of sewage disposal, including 
the purchase of land and the construction of works 
in the townships of Carrington, Davyhulme, and 
Flixton. In the course of the inquiry, Mr. J. P. 
Wilkinson, C.E., who had prepared the scheme for 
the construction of the works, gave a description of 
the works. 

ILFRACOMBE DRAINAGE SCHEME.—Mr. E. A. 
Sandford Fawcett, M.Inst.C E., Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at Ilfra- 
combe on the ioth inst. into the application of the 
Urban District Council for sanction to borrow 


31,200/. for works of sewerage and 1,950/. for street 
improvements. Those present included Dr. Stade 
King (medical officer), G. R. Strachan (consulting 
engineer), O. M. Prouse (surveyor), and others, 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


WINDOW, ST. MARY'S, BATHWICK —On the 6th 
inst. that portion of the westernmost window on 
the south side of St. Mary’s, Bathwick, which has 
been filled with stained glass in remembrance of 
Mr. William Parham, was dedicated. The work 
was executed by Messrs, Clayton & Bell, of London, 

e MEMORIAL WINDOW, HOLY Saviour's CHURCH 
TYNEMOUTH.—On the 13th inst in Holy Saviour’s 
Church, Tynemouth, a new stained-glass window 
was unveiled to the memory of Mary Elise 
Sopwith. The window is situate in the south 
transept, and is comprised of three large openings 
and tracery above. The design represents Faith 
Hope, and Charity, after the figures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The tracery above is filled with cherubs 
bearing a scroll which extends across the whole 
window. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Wailes & Strang, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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FRANCE.—The opening of the new Museum of 
Decorative Art will take place next month, in the 
Pavillon Marsan, where the collections have been 
arranged under the care of M. Redon.— The 
arch:cological objects found at Susa by M. de 
Morgan are in course of arrangement in the por- 
tion of the Grand Palais des Arts situated at the 
angle of the Cours la Reine -—The Municipal 
Council of St. Etienne has arranged to expend a 
sum of 8,640,000 fr. on street improvements and the 
rebuilding of the Hotel de Ville. ——M. Pourquery 
de Boisserin, deputy and mayor of Avignon, 
whose vandalism has made his name cele- 
brated, continues his course of depredations, 
and is at present demolishing a fresh por- 
tion of the ramparts of Avignon, between the 
Port St. Michel and the Porte Limbert. Neither 
the Government nor the Commission de Monuments 
Historiques seem to have thought it worth while to 
intervene.——A civil Engineer, M. Casalonga, has 
submitted a scheme for a subterranean moving pave- 
ment between the Place de la Concorde and the Place 
de la Bastille, with a return. The cost is estimated 
at 25,000,000 fr.——The Institut de France has 
awarded the Prix Duc to M. Guilbert, the architect, 
for his monumental church in commemoration of 
the bazaar fire.——At the Luxembourg the room 
annually devoted to foreign art is this year occupied 
by England and America. Among the works 
collected are Mr. Watts’s “Love and Death,” 
Mr. Whistler's ‘ Portrait of My Mother,” Mr. 
Sargent's “ Carmencita,” &c.——The Ecole Speciale 
d'Architecture, situated at present on the Boulevard 
Mont Parnasse, is to be rebuilt on the Boulevard 
Raspail. The Conseil-General of the Seine isabout 
to open a competition in painting for the decora- 
tion of the new Mairie at Vanves.——The Munici- 
pality of Nimes is about to open a competition for 
the rebuilding of the Museum of Painting and 
Sculpture in that town.——The death is announced 
of M. Theodore Charpentier, architect, at the age of 
73. He was a member of the Société Centrale 
and Vice-President of the ‘Caisse de Defense 
Mutuelle des Architects *>——The death is also an- 
nounced of M. F. Kaemmerer, the painter, at the 
age of sixty-three. He was of Dutch nationality, 
but had lived for many years at Paris. He obtained 
many medals and the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. He was a very able artist, excelling 
chiefly in genre subjects. Among his principal 
works may be named “Un Baptcme,” “ Un Char- 
latan,” © Manon,” &c. 


SWITZERLAND.—The new palace of the Swiss 
Parliament at Berne was opened on April 1 by the 
members of the Swiss Federal Council and the 
Federal Assembly. The building of the palace was 
sanctioned in 1802, and was begun in 1894. The 
edifice is surmounted by a lofty cupola and is situ- 
ated between the two Government palaces, in con- 
formity with the recommendation of the Legis- 
Jature, but Swiss artists and Swiss material were 
employed on the building. It was designed by 
Professor Auer, of St. Gall, under whose personal 
supervision the work has been carried out. The 
cost is estimated at 8 million francs. 

AUSTRALASIA. — A new bridge is about to be 
built over the Murray river to connect Barham on 
the New South Wales border, with Koondrook on 
the Victorian side. It will have a steel lift span, 
and two composite truss spans, each of 104 ft.; 
also timber approach spans. The work is to be 
carried out under Government authority.——Large 
additions are being made to the convent of St. 
Joseph, North Sydney, and the foundation-stone 
was recently Jaid by Cardinal Moran. The addi- 
tions will be in the domestic Gothic style of the 
fourteenth century with gables at each end, an 
ventilating turret in the centre. Mr. D. V. Healy, 
of Sydney, is the architect ——The Hobson-street 
wharf, Auckland, New Zealand, is about to be 
extended at a cost of over 12,000/, —— Offic 
quarters, &c., are to be erected at Southport, 
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had arrived when the Municipality should take up 
the matter, and he urged on the citizens of Durham 
to do something.—The Mayor expressed sympathy 
with the object of the Council. It depended very 
largely on the people themselves. If they were to 
put some people into better dwellings they would 
be in the same position a month later, and 
they would have the same thing to go over again. 
Great attention had been paid to the matter 
by their Medical Officer and Surveyor in Durham, 
and he could hardly believe there was one case in 
that city where seven or eight people were living in 
one room. He felt inclined to contradict it; but if 
it were true, the sooner it was remedied the better. 
Speaking for the Durham Corporation, he did not 
see how they could do anything in the matter just 
now ; they had enough on hand in other ways. 


Queensland, in connexion with the Pacific cable 
tion. 

nDia Survey are being made in the Prome 
district, Burmah, with a view to starting irrigation 
works and bringing large tracts of once cultivated 
lands into use which now lie waste in yearsof small 
rainfall.——The Government of India has asked 
local authorities to give a list of what buildings and 
monuments are in their opinion worthy of being 
protected, or of being marked by memorial tablets. 
—A statue of the late Queen-Empress has been 
unveiled on the maidan at Calcutta, in the presence of 
the Viceroy. The statue, which is by Mr. Frampton, 
is in bronze, and represents her late Majesty seated 
in a State chair and with insignia of sovereignty. 
The pedestal on which the statue rests is of green 
Irish marble. 


—— ee could they get land to build on at a 
reasonable price ’—After discussion it was agreed, 
MISCELLANEOUS. on the motion of Mr. John Wilson, M.P., seconded 


by the Rev. H. Robertson, and supported by Mr. J. 
Johnson, “ That this conference, having had under 
consideration the overcrowding in the city of 
Durham (which we very much regret), is of opinion 
that a large portion of it arises from the number of 
miners (for whom houses should be found by the 
employers at the surrounding collieries) being com- 
pelled to reside in the city owing to the lack of 
houses near the mines where they work, and we 
call upon such employers to provide a sufficient 
number of houses for their workmen contiguous to 
the mines, which would relieve in part congestion 
and overcrowding in the city.” A further resolu- 
tion inviting those concerned to consider what 
further steps should be taken was carried. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING.—A midland sectional 
conference, promoted by the Productive Committee 
of the Co-operative Union, was held at the 
Worcester Co-operative Hall on the sth inst., Mr. J. 
Giles (President) presiding, when a paper by Mr. 
W. H. Brown, entitled, “The Next Step in Co- 
operative Production,” was submitted for discussion. 
The paper, pointing out that co-operative societies 
had already spent over seven millions in housing, 
suggested that co-operators should seriously tackle 
the building trades. Some such efforts had proved 
expensive, others had produced profits. Operations 
should be begun in a small way in connexion with 
a mortgage department. Co-operative societies 
would thus help to house the people, while retain- 
ing the protits in their own hands, and would extend 
their intluence in many ways. so that co-opera- 
tive saw mills would be necessary; they would go 
direct to the importer of timber ; and would need 
their own stone works and co-operative quarries. 
The jerry builder would have a competitor, and the 
standard of building would be raised.—Mr. Taylor 
(Leicester) agreed with the principle, but said he 
represented a society which had a works depart- 
ment, and could not congratulate them on their 
success. After forty years’ experience in the building 
trade he had no hesitation in saving they were 
altogether out of the market. He knew a co- 
operative society which went into competition with 
private builders, and had in consequence to write 
off its capital 40 per cent.—Mr. Mann (Leicester) 
described the methods of the society referred to by 
Mr. Taylor as “ slip-shod."—Mr. Langley (Produc- 
tive Committee) said the step advocated had been 
taken for some years. Experience at Kettering had 
shown that with determination the trade would 
flourish.—Mr, Brough (Birmingham _ Industrial) 
thought it a mistake for an ordinary society to 
dabble in too many departments. It was impos- 
sible for a committee of twelve or thirteen men to 
look after a business extending in such widely 
ditferent directions as bacon and buildings.—Mr. 
Codling (Lincoln) said the step had been taken long 
ago. His society did work last year amounting to 
16,235/., a portion of which wasin competition with 
outside builders for public work. If properly 
managed it was a very profitable department.— Mr. 
Halstead (Co-operative Federation), moving a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Brown, thought it would be 
possible in the future to federate the purchase of 
certain common stocks of timber.—Mr. Woodhouse 
(Derby), seconding, said Mc. Brown had only anti- 
cipated what many large societies would be driven 
into. In Derby, where they had made a good start, 
they could not get workmen to rise to the co-opera- 
tive idea. His society had advanced 183 000l. to 
members for houses, many of which were built by 
the society. Mr. Brown, in reply, said that of the 
seven millions spent by co-operative societies in 
housing, he would guarantee that over six millions 
had gone into the pockets of private firms. He 
had just been around Droitwich, where he thought 
there was an opening for the Co-operative Society 
to put up decent houses. He was glad to hear that 
in the Midlands the bricklayers put torth their best. 
He would like to take some back with him to his 
society's Woolwich estate, where they had dificul- 
ties, even though their men were paid the trade 
union rates. 

AN ARCH.EOLOGICAL Finp.—An_ arch:v logical 
discovery has been made in the old ruins of Llan- 
trithyd Place, in the Vale of Glamorgan. In conse- 
quence of the erection of certain temporary build- 
ings inside the ruins of Llantrithyd, it became 
necessary to remove a portion of a mound of earth, 
under which a carved stone was found. The soil 
was caretully removed on all sides, and a round 
block of stone, which would appear at one time to 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—Mr. George Simpson, architect, has removed his 
offices from 15, Buckingham (Gate-mansions, to 2, 
Princes-street, Hanover-square, W. 

THE NEW FOREST.—The Government have just 
issued their Bill for enabling the Commissioners of 
Woods tò sell or let land in the New Forest for 
necessary public purposes. Tke Bill provides that 
the Commissioners may sell or let for any term 
land in the Forest to meet any local sanitary 
requirement, and that so long as the sale or lease 
has effect the land in question shall be free from all 
rights of common, &c. (the use of any public high- 
way thereon excepted), may be enclosed, and shall 
be exempt from any obligation under any Act to 
appropriate land to growing timber or trees. The 
rights of the commoners that may be prejudicially 
affected are to be compensated for by payments to 
the verderers, who will apply the moneys for pur- 
poses of the New Forest Act of 1877. Each sale or 
letting must in the first instance be made the subject 
of a representation addressed to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and with the Commissioners’ con- 
currence, setting forth that the land is immediately 
required in the interest of the public health of the 
locality, that no suitable land outside the Forest is 
available without undue expense, and that the 
situation, extent, &c., of the land will satisfy the 
requirements of the case, which will be tested by a 
local enquiry conducted by the Local Government 
Board. 

BOND FOR CONCRETE JOINTS.—A new method of 
bonding successive layers of concrete has lately 
been patented by an American firm, and is specially 
suitable for use in connexion with concrete build- 
ings. The present method of constructing a floor 
with steel-concrete beams and filling involves the 
trouble and expense of building up falsework for 
supporting the work until it has set sufficiently to 
be safe. Under the new system the beams can be 
made in moulds in the contractor’s yard instead of 
being formed on the site. In the upper surface of each 
beam a spiral coil of twisted steel is partly embedded 
80 as to provide an efficient bond for the flooring 
concrete. When the beams for a given tloor have 
been made and are thoroughly set, they can be 
delivered and erected in position without any ditti- 

culty. Bolt holes are left through the upper 
portions of the beams for the attachment of cleats, 
upon which centring boards may be laid for sup- 
Porting the floor slab, and so the whole floor can 
be carried during construction by the beams and 
columns. The system of bonding to which we 
tefer should be reasonably inexpensive, and it will 
certainly facilitate the erection of steel-concrete 
buildings. 

THE OLD LEYsIAN MISSION.—An extension 
scheme, recently ratitied, comprises the establish- 
ment of an Old Leysian Settlement and Hostel on a 
site in the City-road. There will be a settlement 
for students and young men engaged in business; a 
Settlement for lady-workers and the sisterhood ; 
mens and women’s clubrooms, with gymnasium and 
drillhall ; a great hall with a capacity of 2,000, and 
a lesser hall with a capacity of Goo ; a suite of twenty- 
fiveclassrooms ; a medical mission department, &c. 
One-fifth of the total cost, which it is calculated will 
amount to 100,000/., will be granted from out of the 
Wesleyan Connexional Fund. Some recoupment 
is looked for from the rentals of the shops and 
offices that will be let for general purposes. 

HOUSING AT DURHAM.—On the Sth inst. a public 
meeting to consider the housing needs of the city 
was neld at the Mayor's Chamber, Durham. Mr. 
Aldridge, of the National Housing Reform Council, 
under whose auspices the meeting was held, said 
the Council took up the question in no hostile spirit 
to the municipalities, and were principally desirous 
of awakening an interest in the matter. Quoting 
from the recent census return, the speaker said 
there were 439 one-roomed houses in Durham. In 
133 Cases one person lived in one room, in 131 cases 
two Persons in one room, 73 cases with three, 54 
with four, 22 with five, 14 with six, 5 with seven, 
4 with eight, and one with eleven in one room. 
here were also in the city gSo two-roomed houses, 
occupied in 75 cases by one person, in 103 by two, 
in 182 by three, in 160 by four, in 120 by five, in 102 
by six, in 76 by seven, in 43 by eight, in 31 by nine, 
in 13 by ten, in 2 by eleven, and in 2 by twelve or 
more persons. There were 430 three-roomed and 
377 four-roomed houses. The co-operative society 
had done something in the matter; but the time 


have been the base of a pillar or cross, was revealed. 


It isabout 2 ft. in height and 3 ft. in diameter. Its 


upper side has a square hole in it, such as is to be 


seen in the shattless bases of many of the 
Glamorganshire churchyard crosses. But the 
interesting feature about it is that all round its 
sides it is finely carved. It is evident that the work 
isof Norman date. The carving represents arch- 
ing, the arches of which are Norman io style. Each 
arch is separated by a slender pillar, of which the 
bases appear to be plain, while the capital of every 
alternate pillar is fluted. The style is different from 
anything to be found in any church in the Vale of 
Glamorgan, and the vicar of Llantrithyd inclines, 
says the Westminster Gascile, to the belief that it 
once formed the base for a pillar, or statue, in one 
of the rooms at Llantrithyd Place. 

GOVERNMENT OFFICES, DUBLIN.—It is stated 
that the Government have prepared a measure for 
enabling them to acquire upon compulsory terms of 
purchase a block of large houses in Upper Merrion- 
street, Dublin. The houses, eight in number, stand 
between Merrion-place and Leinster-lawn ; five of 
them are already occupied by the Agricultural 
Department and the Stationery Office, and it is 
understood that the three others will be taken for 
purposes of certain departments which are at pre- 
sent housed, at considerable expense, in various out- 
lying situations. If the scheme is accomplished it 
is probable that the gardens and stabling of the 
houses in Upper Merrion-street that lie towards 
Kildare-street will be levelled, and the ground 
utilised to atford a frontage to the latter street for 
the new College of Science, 

CLAREMONT CHAPEL, PENTONVILLE-ROAD.— 
This building, which has remained vacant during 
some months past, bas been taken by the London 
Congregational Union to serve for a mission centre 
in what is, we believe, one of the most densely- 
populated districts of London. One half—4,o00/.— 
of the cost of the scheme is contributed by Mr. 
W. K. Brown, of Woodford, who intends to alter 
the interior of the fabric for its new uses, to make 
four classrooms on the ground floor, to provide a 
kitchen, lavatories, and so on, as well as reading- 
rooms and a large lecture-hall, and so to convert 
and extend the premises as a local “settlement.” 

HEATON PARK, MANCHESTER.—It is announced 
that the Corporation of Manchester have bought for 
230,000/. the Heaton Park estate from the Earl of 
Wilton. The park, which extends over about 650 
acres and is surrounded with a brick wall, is distant 
four miles from the Royal Exchange, whence it can 
be readily gained by road or conveyance. The 
estate will be converted for purposes of public 
resort and recreation, and it is proposed toadapt the 
mansion-house, which stands in the park, as a 
picture gallery or museum. The house was built, 
1772-3, after plans and designs by James Wyatt, for 
the first Earl of Wilton. From a temple in the park 
is obtained an extensive view over the adjoining 
counties. 

THE PARISH CHURCH, BREAUMARIS.—We hear 
that Mr. Bodley has prepared the plans for the 
restoration, at an estimated expenditure of 5,o00l., 
of the parish church, formerly known as the 
Chauntrey of Our Lady of Beaumaris. The church 
bas a large square embattled tower at the west, a 
chancel, and a nave with north and south aisles— 
called St. Mary’s Chapel and St. Nicholas’s Chapel 
respectively. The fabric was repaired by Viscount 
Bulkeley, to whose memory a marble monument, 
by Westmacott, was erected in the chancel, where 
is also a fine alabaster altar-tomb with their effigies 
of, as is supposed, Sir Richard Bulkeley and his 
wife, temp. Elizabeth, removed thither at the dis- 
solution of the neiphbouring monastery at Lianvaes. 
After Lord Bulkeley’s death in 1822, his Baron Hill 
estate, on which stand the ruins of Beaumaris 
Castle, passed to Sir Richard Williams- Bulkeley, 
Bart. . 

SELBY ABBEY TOWER.—A meeting of the com- 
mittee appointed to deal with the repair of the 
Selby Abbey tower was held on the sth inst. A 
Report was received from Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, of 
London, who stated that since his last report on the 
tower the various defects to which he drew atten- 
tion have increased, in spite of certain work which 
has been done in the interval to strengthen the 
north wall. The upper stage. he says, is in bad con- 
dition, the cornice being almost ruinous, while the 
walls are badly built and in a very disjointed state. 
The chief mischief, however, shows itself in the 
north-west pier, which during the last few years 
has developed a considerable number of cracks 
passing through its facing stones. These sur- 
face failures show clearly that the pier is 
carrying a greater weight than it is equal to. 
Itis this pier which has always been the one which 
has been most atfected by the soft subsoil on which 
the tower is built, though it is quite possible that 
the one to the south-east was still more seriously 
attected before it gave way in the seventeenth 
century. Certainty, of the four piers it is now seen 
that the one to the north-west has sunk the most. 
and it also carries a greater weight than any of the 
others, owing to the south and east walls of the 
tower having been reduced in thickness when they 
were rebuilt. It has therefore become absolutely 
necessary to take some steps to arrest the mischief 
which is in progress, and which if allowed to 
proceed will undoubtedly increase and create a 
very serious danger. It is a great satisfaction to 
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Mr. Scott that the committee appointed to 
ensure the stability of the tower have resolved to 
take the course decided on, and reduce the weight 
of the tower by removing the upper story. It 
appears that this will relieve the piers of about one- 
fifth of the burden they have to carry, and it can 
afterwards be considered what further steps shall 
be adopted for remedying the defects in the north- 
west pier which he described. His own strong hope 
is that within a reasonable time it may be decided to 
deal with the defective foundations of the pier as 
well as to remedy the weakness which has shown 
itself above the ground level. Whether, when doing 
this, the terrible distortion of the arches abutting on 
the pier from the west should be made good, as 
those to the east of the tower have already been, 
will be a subject for further consideration. 

CURIOUS DISCOVERY AT CAPRI.—The romantic- 
ally situated ruins of a Roman Imperial villa—the 
villa of the Emperor Tiberius on the southern head- 
land of Capri—have recently been undergoing 
archzological examination, and amongst the sub- 
terranean chambers unearthed the traces of an 
ancient prison have come to light, which, to judge by 
inscriptions, was at one time tenanted by the wife 
and sister of the Emperor Commodus nearly two 
hundred years after the time of Tiberius. 

THE HOUSING QUESTION.—On the 26th inst. a 
North of England Housing Reform Conference 
will be held in the Meeting Hall of the Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society, West Blandford-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The following resolutions are 
to be submitted :—(1). That this Conference 
desires to call the attention of Local Authorities 
throughout the North of England to the evil effects 
on the life and happiness of the people resulting 
from overcrowding and bad housing conditions ; 
and in view of the fact that many Local Authorities 
in the Kingdom have cater A administered 
“The Housing of the Liga ah. oe sses Act, 1890 
and 1900,” urges them to—(a). Make special local 
enquiries in regard to the housing conditions 
prevailing within the areas under their control, 
both in respect to the needs of the “ poorest poor” 
and also of the skilled artisan ; and (b), On ascer- 
taining the need tor the use of remedial measures, 
to place into active operation the valuable powers 
which have been provided for that purpose. 2. 
That this Conference desires to call the attention of 
Local Authorities throughout the North of England 
to the need for—(a). Making such alterations in 
their by-laws as shall render impossible the building 
of long unbroken rows of houses, with doors open- 
ing direct upon the common pavement, and with 
cramped backyards. (b). The encouragement in 
every possible way of the design and erection of 
artistic “ self-contained ” cottages, with wide roads, 
large gardens and a plentiful provision of open 
spaces for the healthful recreation of the com- 
munity. (c). The setting of a standard in this respect 
by the development of municipal garden cities. 
(d) Obtaining further legislation to enable Local 
Authorities to acquire land under compulsion ata 
price based on the assessment of such land to 
taxation. This land to be then used municipally or 
leased under the Act of 1900 to co-operators and 
other societies for the purpose of building houses 
for the people. III.—That this Conference desires 
to express its satisfaction at the rapid increase in 
the means of cheapand easy electric transit, especially 
in Newcastle and Sunderland, where direct public 
control has been secured. This Conference, more- 
over, urges Local Authorities in every district in 
which the supply of workmen’s trains is inadequate, 
to bring the matter under the official notice of the 
Board of Trade, and to ask that Authority to take 
the necessary steps to secure the provision by the 
railway company of an adequate supply of work- 
men’s trains in accordance with the Cheap Trains 
Act, 1883, under which they obtained a remission of 
passenger duty, on condition that provision should 
be made by them for workmen's trains. 

AN AUSTRALIAN NATURAL MARVEL.—The rail- 
way connecting Sydney with Brisbane, as it 
emerges from the Hunter River Valley and pro- 
ceeds towards the Queensland border, traverses a 
country full of picturesque interest, while the 
region between Scone and Wingen possesses many 
features of interest to geologists and scientific men. 
As Wingen, ten miles beyond Scone, is approached, 
a singular natural curiosity becomes observable. 
This is an object popularly known as “ The 
Stone Woman of Wingen.” The spur of a mountain 
range, known as Salisbury Crag, terminates in a 
bold, blutf headland, about 700 ft. above the level of 
the valley which it commands, the profile assuming 
the form of a grey stone woman of enormous 
dimensons sitting with her back against the cliff, her 
head just separated from the top, and her feet 

hidden among the trees which grow up to the 
bottom of the cliff. On her knee there is rest- 
ing an open book, which she is not reading, 
but instead is gazing for ever down the beautiful 
valley of the Hunter, over Scone, Aberdeen, Mus- 
wellbrook, Singleton, and Maitland, which, with 
good glasses on a clear day, may all be seen by any 
one standing on the top of the cliff, or on the stone 
woman’s head, which is its most southerly exten- 
sion. From where the feet of the stone woman 
rest among the towering trees that grow round the 
base of Salisbury Crag to the summit of her head 
must be about 500 ft., so that if she were to stand 
up straight some day she would be about 800 ft. 
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high. If the proper point of view be chosen, the 
pose of the figure is perfect in its magnificent sim- 
plicity. Those who have seen it, describe it as one 
of the grandest natural marvels yet known. 

COMMONS AND FOOTPATHS PRESERVATION 
SOCIETY.—A meeting of the General Committee ef 
the Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society 
was held at 25, Victoria-street, Westminster, on the 
trith inst., the Right Hon. G. J. Shaw Lefevre in the 
chair. The Chairman reported that he had now 
received 2 communication from the Charity Com- 
missioners in reply to the protest which he had 
formulated on behalf of the Society against the 
proposed alienation of Fuel and other allotments, 
notwithstanding the clause in the Commons Act, 
1876, which provides that no such allotments shall 
be diverted from their original purpose except for 
recreation grounds and field gardens. The Com- 
missioners now stated that “they have come to the 
conclusion that the restrictive provisions of Sec- 
tion 19 of the Commons Act, 1876, was not affected 
by Section 18 of the Commons Act, 1899, and that 
accordingly the Commissioners are not at liberty to 
sanction the sale, or letting on building lease, of any 
part of an allotment falling within the section firat 
above-mentioned.” Much satisfaction was expressed 
at the favourable result of the Society's representa- 
tions, as the decision of the Commissioners will ensure 
the preservation as open spaces of many thousands 
of acres of allotments set out under old Inclosure 
Acts.—The Solicitor reported that the Birmingham 
Corporation had now agreed to the insertion 
in their Water Bill of clauses drafted by the 
Society with the object of securing to the 
public a privilege of enjoying air, exercise, and 
recreation on such parts of the common land which 
they propose to acquire in Radnor, as are not re- 
quired for actual works. The area of common 
land over which the public wil! obtain the privilege 
will exceed 1,600 acres.— It was stated on the con- 
sideration of the Richmond Hill (Preservation of 
View) Bill that it was now proposed to vest in the 
Ham Urban District Council, and not the Surrey 
County Council, the major portion of the riverside 
land to be given by Lord Dysart as part compensa- 
tion for a right to enclose the open common fields. 
The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 
“ That this Committee is of opinion thata settiement 
of Lord Dysart’s interests in his lands at Ham and 
Richmond which vests the riverside lands to be 
dedicated to the public (the principal concession for 
the advantages his lordship is to obtain) in a small 
local authority like the Ham Urban District Council, 
which has no adequate rating power, will not be 
satisfactory, and the Committee trusts the lands 
will be vested in the Surrey County Council, which 
is willing to take charge of them."—It was also 
resolved to take such steps as might be necessary to 
ensure that no amendments prejudicial to the 
interests of the general public are made to the New 
Forest (Sale of Lands for Public Purposes) Bill. 
Other matters considered were the action the 
Society is taking with reference to the obstruction 
of the alleged rights of way leading to Stonehenge ; 
the preservation of Lambourne Common, Essex ; 
the enclosed land in the centre of Wandsworth 
Common ; and the provision of parks and open 
spaces as a suitable means of permanently com- 
memorating the Coronation. 

FONT, ST. MICHAEL’S, CAMDEN TOWN.—A font has 
been placed in St. Michael's Church, Camden Town, 
executed from the designs of Mr. G. F. Bodley, who 
was architect of the church. Itisin a dark green 
marble, the whole being placed upon two octagon 
steps of the same material. The work was carried 
out by Messrs. Flint Bros., of Clapham. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
AND COUNTY ENGINEERS. — The thirty - sixth 
examination of candidates for Surveyorships under 
Municipal Corporations and District Councils, 
carried out under the auspices of this Association, 
was held at the Medical Examination Hall. Vic- 
toria Embankment, London, on Friday and Satur- 
day, April 11 and 12. Thirty-two candidates pre- 
sented themselves for examination. The examiners 
were :—In (1) Engineering: Mr. J. P. Barber, 
M.inst.C.E., assisted by Mr. A. M. Fowler, 
M.tnost.C.E. (2.) Building Construction: Mr. W. 
Geo. Laws, M.Inst.C.F., assisted by Mr. W. N. 
Blair, M.Inst.C.E. (3.) Sanitary Science: Mr. J 
Price, M. Inst.C.E., assisted by Mr. J. Lemon, 
M.inst.C.E. (4) Municipal Law: Mr. C. Jones, 
M.Inst.C.E.. assisted by Mr. J. T. Eayrs, M.Inst.C.E., 
and Mr. J. Lobley, M.Inst.C.E. Mr. Laws was the 
Superintending Examiner, 


THE VALUE OF RIVERSIDE PREMISES. ~— Mr. 
Under-Sheritt, Burchell and a special jury, at Red 
Lion-square, Holborn, on Friday last week, began 
the hearing of the case of “Wall v. the District 
Railway Co.,' a claim for compensation in respect 
of wharf property in Chelsea Creek, and the 
Ashburnham Works adjacent thereto, and having 
a frontage to Lot's-road, Chelsea, required for the 
purposes of the new electrical generating station 
for the District Railway. Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., 
and Mr. Spokes appeared for the claimant; Mr. 
Cripps, K.C., and Mr. Courthope-Munroe repre- 
sented the railway company. Sir Edward Clarke, in 
opening the case, said that the area to be taken 
was made up of 12,965 square feet used as a wharf 
and 8,850 square feet, part of the Ashburnham 
Works, where the claimant had for many years 


carried on business as a builder. Owing to the 
absorption of the northern side of the Thames for 
public improvemements in recent years, there wa 
now hardly any wharf property on the north side 
of the river between Blackfriars Bridge and Chelsea 
Bridge. Consequently, the claimant would have to 
remove to the south side of the river to a site 
which would cost about 14,o00l., and new build. 
ings and machinery would represent another 
17,5001].; and for disturbance of the busines 
a further 33,500}. should be added. Evidence in 
support of the claim was given by Mr. E. H. Bous- 
held (Edwin Fox & Bousfield), Mr. James Green 
(Weatherall & Green), and Mr. F. J. Terry (Faller, 
Horsey, & Co.). On behalf of the railway company 
Mr. Cripps submitted that about 23,000}, would be 
proper compensation. On Saturday expert evidence 
ia support of this contention was given by Mr. 
Alexander R. Stenning, Mr. Samuel Walker, and Mr. 
Douglas Young (vice-president of the Auctioneers’ 
Institute). The jury, having viewed the property, 
after a short deliberation, awarded the claimant the 
sum of 35,000}. 


THE CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE.—The Committee 
of the Church Crafts League have arranged for an 
exhibition of the work of its artist members. to be 
open daily, at the Church House, Westminster, 
S.W., from April 30 to May 30, between the hours 
of 1roa.m. and O p.m. Admission is free, and no 
tickets will be required, and it is hoped that many of 
those who attend the “May Meetings” at the 
Church House will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the exhibits. The collection of 
Medival Church ornaments, which Mr, W. H. 
St. John Hope obtained for the English Church 
Exhibition at Brighton, during the Church Congress 
in October last, will also be included in the exbiti- 
tion. The “private view” will be on Tuesday, 
April 29, and the Bishop of Rochester will formally 
open the exhibition on that day at 4.30 p.m. Cards 
of admission (for April 29) can be obtained from the 
secretary, Mr. Francis Burgess, Church House, 
Westminster, S.W. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, SHEFFJELD.—Mr. W. A. 
Ducat, an Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry at the Town Hall on the 
11th inst., into an application by the Shefireld Cor- 
poration for sanction to borrow 10,1484 for the 
purchase of land at Bole Hills for a recreation 
ground and the site of a refuse destructor ; 50,000. 
for the conversion of middens into water-closets; 
and 4,800}. for street improvements. Evidence on 
the matters raised was given by the City Surveyor 
(Mr. C, F. Wike). At the close of the inquiry the 
inspector visited the Bole Hills. 

RESTORATION OF MALMESBURY ABBBY.—The 
Bishop of Bristol presided at a meeting of 
Restoration Committee in the Town Hall, Chippen- 
ham, on the r1th inst., when it was unanimously 
resolved that section two of the work, comprising 
the west end and two bays of the south aisle, be 
completed. This resolution was adopted in the 
hope that a public meeting to be held in Bristol 
would result in a material increase of the restora- 
tion fund. 


cones ce Df teers 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


GLASGOW JOINERS.—A meeting of the Glasgow 
Master Wrights’ Association was held on the oth 
inst. in the Building Trades’ Exchange for the put- 
pose of considering the request of the workiog 
joiners that the conditions of employment which 
have, at the instance of the men’s union, 
the trade for some years back, be signed by the 
masters individually for another year, and also i 
considering the advisability of insisting on a reduction 
of wages. Mr. John Smeaton, Govan, President, 
was in the chair. At the close of the meeting it 
was Officially intimated that the masters were com- 
municating with the men’s officials, and that in the 
meantime they could not say what the tenor 
their communication was. They added, patiri 
that the majority of the meeting were decidedly 
against signing the conditions as desired by the 
men. 

EDINBURGH JOINERS AND THEIR WAGES. 
aggregate meeting of Edinburgh joiners was 
on the 7th inst. in the Music Hall, Georges 
Mr. C. Murray presiding. The meeting was 
to consider a notice by the employers on January 1e 
of a reduction of rd. per hour, which made 
wages of the trade 8d. per hour. A meeting of 
men was held on the 12th of last montb, when they 
decided not to agree to any reduction in ther 
wages. They further decided to meet the emplo} t 
in conference and discuss any point they nigh 
bring up. The employers subsequently wrote © 
the officials of the men that they agreed her 
ference. That conference was held, and its i 
was reported to a meeting of the men held o 
March 31. At that meeting the men decided 
adhere to their former decision not to at 
reduction. The employers then intimated that ti 
were prepared to agree to a 4d. reduction, 
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and to do like services to those he performed under 


LEGAL. 
; : the agreement of July, 1899. In the correspondence, 
DISPUTE AS TO BUILDING A THEATRE |defendants suggested that the agreement of 
AT NORWICH. July, 1899, should apply to and include ser- 


vices in respect of the extension work, and the 
plaintiff agreed that it should be so on certain 
terms. The plaintiff did what the defendants 
requested, and a member of his firm attended the 
inquiry which resulted in the extension scheme 
being sanctioned, and later on the plaintiff took out 
quantities for the work. Tenders were advertised 
for and were made for the work, but none were 
accepted. The defendants admitted that the plaintiff 
had authority from them for all the work he did, 
that that work was incidental to the duties of 
the defendants as a District Council, and that his 
services were in respect of work as to which some 
sewerage works were necessary. They relied, how- 
ever, on a number of cases to show the necessity 
of i corporate body contracting under their common 
seal. 

At the conclusion of the arguments Mr. Justice 
Darling came to the conclusion that the agreement, 
in order to be binding upon the defendants, should 
be under their common seal. He thought that the 
defendants were entitled to succeed on the point 
which they had taken and the judgment must be 
entered for them. 

Judgment accordingly. 

Mr. C. A. Russell, K.C., and Mr. Montague Lush, 
appeared as counsel for the plaintiff ; and Mr. Mac- 
morran, K.C., and Mr. Naldrett for the defendants. 


THE case of Morell and another v. the New 
London Discount Co., Ltd., came before Mr. Justice 
Ridley, sitting without a jury, in the King’s Bench 
Division on the 11th inst. It was an action by 
the plaintiffs, Messrs. H. Harvey Morell and 
Frederick Mouillot, theatrical managers. to recover 
from the defendants damages for breach of an 
agreement entered into between the plaintitfs and 
the defendant company, and in the alternative for 
the repayment of the sum of 3002." paid by the 
plaintifis to the defendants. The defence was that 
there had been no breach of the agreement, and 
defendants counterclaimed for the sum of Io2/., 
which they said was due to them by the plaintiffs 
under the agreement. . 

It appeared that at the end of the year 1898 the 
defendants arranged to build a theatre at Norwich, 
and for that purpose acquired a site and engaged 
the services of Mr. Runtz, theatre architect. The 
defendants in the spring of the following year 
got into communication with the plaintiffs, and in 
the result an agreement was entered into dated 
August 16, 1899. It contained a recital that the 
defendants had purchased land at Norwich and 
intended to build a theatre on it, and that it was 
agreed the plaintiffs should contribute towards the 
expenses of building the theatre at the rate of one- 
tenth part to each nine-tenths parts contributed by 
the defendants, the plaintiffs’ liability being limited 
to 1,250}. The plaintiffs were to become managing 
directors of the theatre at a salary of 200/.a year 
each for a term of five years, and were to receive 
10 per cent. on the surplus profits available for 
dividend after the ordinary shareholders had re- 
ceived a dividend of 5 per cent. The defendants 
spent some 4,022/. on the building operations, but in 
December, 1900, the company went into liquidation. 
Towards the sum of 4,022/. the plaintiffs contributed 
300l. under the agreement by means of three bills 
for 100). each, and also gave a bill for ro2/., bat 
they refused to meet it when it became due owing 
to the work on the proposed theatre having come 
to an end on account of the company being in 
liquidation. 

Mr. Horace Avory, K.C. (with him Mr. C. A. S. 
Garland) on behalf of the plaintitfs contended that 
there was an implied covenant that the theatre 
should be built within a reasonable time. The 
plaintiffs had performed their part of the contract 
in consideration of the land having been obtained 
and the theatre being built, and he submitted that 
so long as the plaintitfs were willing to contribute, 
the defendants were bound to go on with the 
work, 

Mr. Eldon Bankes, K.C. (with him Mr. Atkin) 
argued tbat there was no implied covenant to 
build the theatre. A3 both the plaintiffs and the 
defendants were co-adventurers in a speculation to 
build the theatre, and financial assistance not being 
available the plaintitfs were not entitled to succeed. 

Mr. Justice Ridley in giving judgment thought 
that defendants ought to succeed. He did not 
think that the agreement ought to be read in the 
way contended for by the plaintiffs. The case was 
one in which the defendants had not taken on them- 
selves the obligation in any express terms, and the 
law would not place them under the obligation in 
the absence of express words, ‘There would be 
judgment for the defendants on the claim, and on 
the counterclaim for 102/., the balance of the sum of 
402I. which remained unpaid, with costs. 


TRADE LITIGATION IN BLACKBURN. 


AT the Blackburn County Court, on the 7th inst., 
an action was mentioned, in which the plaintiff was 
Robert Leaver, plumber and glazier, carrying on 
business at New Chapel-street, Mill Hill, and the 
defendants were J. Cronshaw, Richard Fletcher, 
J. H. Fecitt, James Chadburn, W. H. Dent, Richard 
Highton, and W. J. Tinning, all of whom are master 
tradesmen connected with the building trade in 
Blackburn and district, with the exception of the 
defendant Tinning, who is the secretary of the 
Building Trades Federation. Mr. A. Read appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Rennison represented all 
the defendants excepting Tinning, for whom Mr. 
Broadbent appeared. 

Mr. Read stated that prior to the month of 
October, 1900, there had been a dispute between 
Messrs. Higson & Sons, a firm of master builders 
in Blackburn, and their workpeople, which had 
resulted in a strike of the latter, and in connexion 
with such strike a dispute had been threatened by 
the workmen's trade union association that unless 
certain of their terms were complied with a general 
strike of all trade union workpeople employed in 
the building trade in Blackburn and district would 
take place. On Monday, October 22, 1900, the 
defendants, along with other persons, met at the 
Exchange Hall, Blackburn, the defendant Tinning 
being present as the secretary of the workmen’s 
trade union as3ociation, known as the Blackburn 
Building Trades’ Federation, and an arrangement, 
or agreement, by resolution was come to between 
the defendants and other persons then present, of 
which the following was substantially a correct 
record: After hearing a statement from the em- 
ployers in respect tn the contractors working in 
conjunction with Messrs. Higson & Sons, the 
federation representatives agreed to allow the 
present contracts to be completed, the employers, 
on the other hand, pledging themselves not to 
bave any dealings with the firm until the present 
dispute was settled satisfactorily to the Masters’ 
Association and the Federation, and that all mem- 
bers of the Building Trades Federation were pro- 
hibited from working in conjunction with Messrs. 
Higson & Sons, joiners, from the morning of the 
next day. On April 16, 1901, plaintitf entered into 
a contract for the plumbing work upon two houses 
in Francis-street, Mill Hill, which were in course of 
erection, and his men commenced work upon the 
job on May 2, i1901. At this time Messrs. Higson 
& Sons, under another contract, were doing the 
joiners’ work for the same houses. The plaintitf at 
the time had no knowledge of the arrangement 
made at the last meeting, but entered into the said 
contract, and as the result of his working in con- 
junction with Messrs. Higson & Sons, and in 
compliance with the arrangement in question, his 
workmen refused to work for him, and he had 
since been unable to obtain competent workmen, 
his business had been brought practically to a 
standstill, and he had sustained a very heavy loss. 
The plaintiff alleged that the compact was an 
illegal combination, and that the defendants and 
the other persons privy to it knew, or ought to have 
known, that it would, and that it was their inten- 
tion that it should, injure the business of the firm 
of Higson & Sons and the business of any other 
master tradesman who might be working upon any 
building upon which Messrs. Higson & Sons’ men 
were working, and that the defendants were liable 
for the consequence of their act in making the 
compact with the workpeople and their representa- 
tives. The plaintitf claimed the sum of 5ol., or 
such other suin as the Court should award, by way 
of damages, and such other relief by way of in- 
junction as the Court should deem just. 

Mr. Read made the usual application for the dis- 
covery of documents. He said certain letters had 


AN ENGINEER’S ACTION AGAINST A 
DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


THE case of Lawford v. the Billericay Rural 
District Council came before Mr. Justice Darling, 
sitting without a jury, in the King’s Bench Division 
on the 11th inst., it being an action by the plaintiff, 
an engineer, to recover from defendants 169/. 143. as 
remuneration for his services in preparing a report 
and plans, &c.,lin connexion with a sewerage scheme 
which was being carried out by the Council. The 
defence was that as the common seal of the 
defendants was not affixed to the agreement the 
agreement was not valid and binding on the 
defendants. 

The facts were shortly these :—In July, 15yy, the 
plaintif was retained by an agreement under the 
common seal of the defendants to act as engineer 
to the Council in connexion with certain sewerage 
works which defendants proposed carrying out in 
the parishes of Shenfield and Hutton. The plaintiff 
was employed to prepare plans and specifications, 
&c., to attend at a local inquiry held on behalf 
of the Local Government Board, and to obtain 
fenders for, and superintend the work. In 
September, 1900, defendants discovered that the 
drainage of Shenfield Common, which was outside 
the scope of the original sewerage scheme, was not in 
a satisfactory condition, and the Council passed a 
resolution that plaintiff should be asked to visit 
Shenfield Common and make a report of the work 
necessary to be done there and to prepare an esti- 
mate of the probable cost. ‘Ihe plaintiff accordingly 
acted as requested. It appeared that the plaintitf 
was then verbally instructed by defendants to 
act as engineer in respect of the extension work, 
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been written having reference to the case, but they 
were being kept back, although the defendants 
knew that they affected the case. 

His Honour granted the pra and gave 
instructions that the nature of the joint ownership 
under which the letters were written be shown. 

Mr. Read then asked that the name of a man 
named Dawson should be added to the list of de- 
fendants. He was the secretary of the Master 
Builders’ Association, and was present at the meet- 
ing referred to, and took notes on the proceedings. 
He (Mr. Read) gathered that the bulk of the letters 
had passed between this man Dawson and Tinning, 
and if they were both summoned they could not 
decline to produce the documents which had 
passed between them. 

His Honour ordered that a notice be served on 
Dawson in accordance with the application. 

The case was then adjourned until May 12.— 
Blackburn Telegraph. 


APPORTIONMENT OF THE COST OF 
SEWERING. 


At Highgate, Mr. George Louis Roblin, of Rush- 
acre, Colneyhatch-lane, Muswell-hill, was summoned 
by the Finsbury Borough Council for the recovery 
of 35/. 58. 1d., the amount of an apportionment of 
the cost of sewering Colneyhatch-lane. Mr. C. 
Fleetwood Pritchard, barrister, appeared for the 
Council, and Mr. Alexander Glen, barrister, appeared 
for the defendant. The summons formed another 
stage in proceedings which have extended over 
several years. Colneyhatch-lane is an ancient 
thoroughtare forming the boun between 
Hornsey and Clerkenwell Detachied, the latter, until 
the passing of the Local Government (London) Act, 
being under the jurisdiction of the Clerkenwell 
Vestry, which has been superseded by the Finsbury. 
Borough Council. In 1882 the Clerkenwell Vestry 
put a new sewer in Colneyhatch-lane, a portion of 
the thoroughfare, it was said, being widened at the 
same time. The vestry apportioned the cost of the 
sewer upon the owners of the property abutting on 
the lane from the top of Muswell Hill to the parish 
boundary near Birkbeck-road. Between twenty and 
thirty of the owners refused to pay, and summonses 
were issued against all of them, the amount in dis- 
pute being altogether about 1,000/. It was decided 
to take the summons against Messrs. Edmondson & 
Co. as a test case, and this was heard by the High- 
gate justices on May 16, 1900. It was contended on 
behalf of the vestry that the sewer in question was 
laid for the drainage of a “new street,” Colney- 
hatch-lane having, as they alleged, become a new 
street by reason of the new buildings erected in the 
Clerkenwell Detached portion. Oa behalf of the 
defendants it was contended that the lane had not 
become a new street, because it had been entirely 
built upon on the Hornsey side before the passing 
of the Metropolis Management Act of 1555. The 
magistrates held that, in order to decide the ques- 
tion, they must look upon the thoroughfare as a 
whole, and not upon the portion in Clerkenwell 
only. They dismissed the summons, but consented 
to state a case, which was argued in the Queen's 
Bench Division before the Lord Chief Justice 
and Mr. Justice Kennedy in November, 1900, 
The appeal was dismissed, but, as the case raised 
a new point of law, leave to carry the case to the 
Court of Appeal was granted. In the Court of Ap- 
peal on January O this year the appeal of the vestry 
was again dismissed. The vestry, however, refused 
to be bound by this decision in the case against all 
the defendants, and now alleged that the portion of 
the lane between the top of Muswell Hill and 
Alexandra Park-road had been widened when the 
sewer in question was laid, and they claimed to be 
entitled to deal with the widened portion as “a new 
street.” The case against the present defendant 
was selected as a test case. Mr. Fleetwood 
Pritchard, in support of his case, relied on the 
decisionsin “ White v. Fulham,” “ Richardson v. Kes- 
wick,” and “The Property Exchange v. Wands- 
worth.” Mr. J. P. Killick, surveyor of the Finsbury 
Borough Council, and formerly surveyor to the 
Clerkenwell Vestry, put in the apportionments 
made by the vestry. Mr. Glen, in cross-examina- 
tion, asked what was the width of the lane near the 
defendant’s house in 1878, as shown on the Ordnance 
map’ The Witness: Forty feet. Mr. Glen: And 
as shown on the Ordnance map of 1896? The 
Witness : Forty feet. Mr. Glen submitted that, as 
the vestry claimed to have widened this portion 
in 1882, the case must fail. The Bench dismissed 
the summons, and allowed 15 guineas costs against 
the Finsbury Borough Council.—Times. 


ALTERING A PUBLIC-HOUSE FRONTAGE. 


THE Recorder of Bristol sat at the Guildhall, 
Bristol, on the 14th inst., to hear an appeal on the 
part of the Bristol Brewery Co. (Messrs. Georges & 
Co.) against a decision of the Bristol magistrates 
relative to an alteration made to the front of the 
Jolly Colliers public-house, West-street, Bedminster. 
Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. Weatherly were 
counsel for the Brewery Co., and Mr. Foote, K.C, 
and Mr. Metcalfe were for the Corporation of 
Bristol. Messrs. Georges were summoned for 
omitting to rebuild the front of the beerhouse in 
question, of which they are owners, after pulling 
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down part of it, according to the provisions of the 
Bristol Improvement Acts, 1840 and 1847. 

The case was heard by the Bristol magistrates on 

January 31. The particulars then related were that 

n October some alterations were made at the 
Jolly Colliers, to effect which part of the front of 
the house, including the stone sill of the window, 
was taken down. No notice had then been given 
the city authorities of the alterations. On October 
21 a building inspector passed, and observing the 
work going on, he reported the matter to Mr. Yabbi- 
com, the District Surveyor. A letter was sent at once 
to Messrs. Georges (on October 22), and the same 
day a representative of the builder carrying out the 
alteration called at the office of the surveyor and 
made an entry in a register giving the requisite 
notice. The work was completed without the front 
being set back, according to the requirements of the 
Streets Improvement Committee. A week or so 
later the decision of the magistrates was given. The 
justices came to the conclusion that the sill must be 
considered part of the front or external wall. They 
were, therefore, of opinion that such alteration was 
made to the external wall as would give the Cor- 
poration the right to demand that the owners should 
set back their premises in the manner demanded. 
They did not think that the company intended to 
give instructions that the sill should be removed, 
but their instructions on that point were not explicit. 
Under the circumstances, although they had given 
judgment in accordance with law, they thought it 
bore with great hardship upon the company, and 
the justice of the case would be fully met by inflict- 
ing upon them a fine of 6d. 

Mr. Foote stated the particulars of the case to 
the Recorder, and a long argument ensued between 
counsel and his Honour regarding the provisions of 
the Act bearing upon the matter. 

The Recorder allowed the Appeal, and in giving 
his decision said his impression was that the taking 
down of a portion of the front for the purposes of 
rebuilding or repairing did not come within the 
meaning of Section 17 of the Act. It was a taking 
down incidental to the alteration of the window- 
frame. He considered that the question whether 
the sill was or was not part of the frame was not 
material. His Honour consented to state a case.— 
Bristol Times. 


RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


22,549 —AN APPLIANCE FOR Lirts: G. W. Fack- 
son and E. O. Fearnley.—To the bottom of the cage 
is pivoted a lever which is held up with an adjust- 
able spring and carries a gripper at its remoter end. 
If the lifting rope break, the spring will come into 
play 3 as to pull the lever up and throw the gripper 
into action that it may stop the falling of the cage. 

22,578.—A WATER-PRESSURE INDICATOR: Luxsche 
Industriewerke A.-G. — The invention relates to 
apparatus for transmitting pressure from a conduit 
to an instrument that works a pressure-recording 
apparatus or the switch of the circuit of an alarm 
bell at the waterworks; between the registering 
apparatus and the water conduit the inventors 
arrange a set of pipes to which air vessels are 
attached, and in order that the apparatus shall not 
respond to temporary changes in the pressure they 
put in each joint between the flanges of the pipes a 
metallic disc which is pierced at its middle point 
oF has a covering of wire gauze on each of its two 
sides. 

22,506 —A COLOURING FOR STAINED GLASS: N. 
Meurer.—For imparting a yellow, brown, red, or 


in a molten condition, ground and sifted brown coal 
or ligoite. 

22,018.—A FITTING FOR INCANDESCENT GAs- 
LAMPS: W. Harris.—For the purpose of minimising 
vibration the screw-threaded pipe which takes the 
burner-fitting is inserted through the upper end of 
an inverted attachment in the shape of a cup and 
made of indiarubber or some such material, to which 
it is fastened with washers. The lower end of the 
cup i$ stretched over the upper end of a metallic 
piece that can be screwed on to the bracket or other 
holder ; the washers may be made of asbestos or 
other non-heat-conducting substance, and recesses 
cut in the metallic piece will engage with ribs 
fashioned upon the indiarubber attachment. 

22,620.—AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH DOORS: 
R. Watt,—A door can be maintained in the opened 
position or fastened when it has been shut, by means 
of a hook that is joined to brackets secured to the 
frame of the door with two joints at a right angle to 
one another ; the hook is to be engaged with an eye 
when one wishes to keep the door opened, and into 
another eye when it is to be shut. In another form 
the latter eye is discarded, and an arm upon the 
hook which passes behind a hook upon the door 
serves to fasten the door. 

22,025.—DRESSING-BOXES FOR BATHS: F.R. R. F. 
Pearce. —Two leaves which are joined together with 
lifting or detachable butt-hinges constitute each 
partition. The upper end of the inner leaf is 
sustained with a sliding hinge and a pivot. Its 
lower end rests upon a rising pivot, having locking 
recesses and sloped surfaces. lach outer leaf is 
kept in its place with cross-hooked distance-rods 


and slotted hinged plates that engage with pro- 
jectiong from plates upon the ceiling underneath 


the gallery of the bath. To the inner leaves are 
affixed slotted plates which engage with T-headed 
studs that project from plates at the ends of the 
seats. The doors and leaves can, upon occasion, be 
stowed away in recesses made in the walls. 


Hudson.—For lifting the ladder of a portable fire- 
escape into a vertical position the hinged frame 1s 
turned over, and then a pulling of a crossbar turns 
the ladder upon its fulcrum on the hose-box until 
a spring hook at the end of the ladder engages tongues, and their outer surfaces ure roughened o 
with the lower end of the frame. On the end of 
the ladder are spikes to be driven into the ground, 
and a spring pawl is fitted for the winding gear. 
For the ladders, which can be used separately by 
lifting the trunnions out of their bearings, confer 
Nos. 2,841, of 1889; 2,696, of 1892; and 5,330, of 
1894 


LATORS, AIR-SUPPLY VALVES, &C.: H. Simpson and 
R. Thomlinson.—To meet a change of temperature, 
and to show its variations at a distance, the air- 
valve spindle is joined to a lever which is coupled 
adjustably with another lever pivoted upon the 
casing, and of which one end constitutes a pointer 
that traverses a graduated scale, whilst the other 
end is acted upon by the expanding end-piece of a 
Tobin tube; at one end of the tube is a nozzle 
which supports a rubber bag so bound round with 
wire that it can expand only axially ; expansion or 
contraction of the liquid in the tube is communi- 
cated to a tube attached to the bag ; other arrange- 
ments provide for use of the apparatus to sound a 
fire-alarm, to open a ventilator, and to regulate the 
supplies of hot and cold air in a combined system 
of heating and ventilating in hospitals and other 
buildings. 


PASSES : E. T. Boden.—The knee or head joint of a 
fat-armed compass for mathematical purposes is 
formed with a portion of an arm which is held 
with a screw between a bent arm and a plate ; a 
removable clamping-screw turns in engagement 
with a slot cut in the upper end of the plate ; the 
bent arm restricts the movement of the part, and it 
may be fashioned so as to form an oblique stop: 
the contrivance is equally available for use with 
dividers. 


Lester. —A leaden or other soft and non-corrodible 
metallic sheathing is applied to iron or steel 
astragals, or bars, the covering being shaped or 
rolled so as to provide drainage channels with 
bedding-ribs above them and wings that can be 
folded downwards over the sheets of glass ; other- 
wise, a drawn or rolled sheath of lead is nailed on 
to a rebated woocen astragal. Confer also Nos. 
3,254 and 13,314 cf 1884, and 9,422 and 11,831 of 
1890. 


Doulton and C. E. Morris —For earthenware pipes 
and conduits for electrica! cables, and for carting 
rings of composition around the outside of the 
spigot and in the inside of the socket. The internal 
pieces, which are of rubber, are to be expanded by 
compression through screws and rods, in the case 
of a mould for joint-cings upon a two-duct conduit. 
In the case of joint-rings and pipes of an oblique 
joint for a three-duct rectangular conduit, the spigot 
joint-pieces are formed upon two opposite sides 
from a sphere whereof the centre is at the intersec- 
tion of the axes of the conduit and a cylinder, the 
axis of the cylinder being at a right-angle to that 
of the conduit, and upon the other two sides from 
the cylinder. The joint-surfaces within the socket 
are parallel throughout to the conduit. 


OTHER VALVES: G. M. Marchant and W. Mar- 
chani—A renewable seat is fashioned in the 
shape of a pierced sleeve, at the lower end of 
which is a seating-ring. In the sleeve and in 
the adjacent part of the casing is a groove 
which takes a packing-ring, which is held down 
by the cover or by other means. On the cover 
may be fitted flexible projections for effecting 
a close joint with the casing of the valve. An ex- 


either by putting a conical packing-ring around the 
pipe and making the ring fast with a screwed sleeve 
or gland, or by bolting the gland on to the sleeve. 
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22,853.—A METHOD OF HEATING, COOLING Y: 
VENTILATING BUILDINGS: D, W, Anderson, E p 
Thaw, F. F. Chalmers, & F.T. Wright. —Air is caused 
to circulate through passages or conduits which 
extend in effect throughout the whole area Of the 
walls of the building. For a system of heating, ix 
instance, the interlocking tile-sections of the wal: 
facing have crossed and perforated Projection: 
which will divert ascending currents of air alon; 
horizontal conduits: the tiles have grooves ang 


22,661.—IMPROVEMENTS IN FIRE-ESCAPES : F. C. 


grooved to take the plaster; they may als te | 
nailed on to the walls. Radiating-pipes join the 
heater to the lower conduit between the walls a | 
the bottom tiles, and registers are arranged in cop. | 
venient places. 

22,891.—A CAMERA-LUCIDA FOR MAKING DRAW- 
INGS IN PERSPECTIVE : G. Buchberger.—The drawin 
is produced by the combination of geometrical 
plane views which are taken, in front of the camera, 
upon a vertical board that can be turned about it 
vertical axis for varying the distances from the 
camera of the different parts of the object: thu 


22,0660.—AUTOMATICAL APPARATUS FOR VENTI- 


a rectangle, then its back-face can be similarly 
drawn by a further adjustment of the board which 
carries the views. The perspective drawing wilbe ` 
finished by the joining-up of the corners, 

22,900.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR THE FRAME oF 
A RECIPROCATING SAW : G. Pickles.—Short, instead 
of the customary long, connecting rods are devised, 
and they are bolted on toa cross-head to which 
another pair of rods is bolted—the latter being 
joined to the middle of the moveable saw-frame and 
passed inside the fixed side-frames, whilst the 
former rods are set to pass on the outer side of th 
fixed side-frames. 

22,921.—CASEMENT-STAYS : A. [Ilidge.—The stay 
is jointed to the casement window in such a manner 
that the holes in it may be adjusted with the holding. 
peg. The hole in the bent end of the stay through 
which the main-pin is inserted is either oval or 
counter-sunk, whereby one can raise the stay, 
whilst, when the stay is in its normal place, any 
shaking will be obviated. 

23,084.—BRICKLAYING MACHINES: F. H. Kuishi. 
—For building, say, a 14-in. wall a line of stretchers 
is laid by hand after the machine has laid a oin. 
course at one side of the wall. The machine is then 
caused to slide upon cross-rods into position for 
laying a 9-in. course at the other side, which course 
is finished with a line of stretchers. Pairs of 
rollers, coupled with chains and gear-wheels, and 
moved with a handle, are substituted for racks or 
chains to move the machine, and its motion on the 
girder is retarded with a drag or weighted brake- 
lever, whilst the rollers press tne bricks home. By 
another adaptation a hand-lever and a pawl serve 
to so press the bricks, a cross-piece on the pawl 
rests upon a guiding strip; or the four arms or 
blades of a paddle-wheel, turned by power or the 
hand, will effect that purpose; a hand-lever fitted 
with a pawl for engagement with a pierced plate 
upon the girder feeds the machine forwards. 
(Cf. also Nos. 21,823 of 1899 and 5,167 of 1900,) 

23,100.—AN ADJUSTMENT FOR T-SQUARES: F, 
Beddous.—In order to maintain the T-square in its 
place upon the drawing-board, the inventor tcrews 
a strap on to the tail of the square, aod mountsa 
rod upon the strap. Lugs from the rod slide along 
a frame that carries rollers which are sustained with 
springs, and are forced against the side of the board 
by another spring set between a collar and a piece 
that projects from the rod. 

23,211.—FIREPROOF PARTITIONS FOR BUILDINGS : 
Fireproof Partition Svudicate and T. 1. Cammil— 
To enable the partitions to expand under the 
influence of a fire, the top or bottom of the metallic 
framework is secured to the joists, whilst the 
bottom or top is caused to slide upon or between 
bars correspondingly placed. Slotted standards are 
bolted to T-irons affixed to the upper joists and wil 
slide upon slotted T-irons affixed to the lower joists 
Metallic lathing may be fastened to the standards, 
or the lower sheets may be caused to slide between 
lower angle-bars secured to the joists, the uppe 
sheets being bolted between upper angle-bars. 

23 222, — INCANDESCENT LIGHTING : $. Zi lenig” 
—For a powerful light and without compressed a 
of gas is devised a burner of about double the usua 
cross-sectional area, combined with a long chimney 
or flue; noise arising from the vibration of air ey 
cylindrical chimney is prevented, and a spreading " 
the tlame is enabled, by means of an enlargement 
the lower end of the chimney. The gallery is "t! 
so as to admit only a small quantity of air eee 
the burner. or to exclude air altogether. The pad 
tubes repose loosely upon their fittings, to ae 
for the easy removal of the parts, and the lengt : 
the chimney can be varied in respect of the cro 
sectional area of the burner. 


———— a a 
MEETINGS, 


FRIDAY, ArrıL 18. 


22,675.—A HINGE FOR MATHEMATICAL COM- 


22,730. —A METHOD OF GLAZING Roors: W.R. 


22,788.—SPIGOT-AND-SOCKET PIPE JOINTS: H. L. 


22,810.—APPLIANCES FOR LIFT, SAFETY, AND 


pansible joint for the connecting pipes is formed 


A relieving device for the upper portion of a safety- 
valve comprises a spindle whereof the upper end 
has a pin with two short levers hanging from its 
ends. A fork joins a hand-lever to the lower ends 
of the two short levers, so that when at work it 
will draw them up against inclined planes upon the 
valve-casing, and so lift the valve itself. 


22,823 —ROOF-GIRDERS: H. R. Vaughan and 
Patent: Vulcanite Roofing and Asphaltc Co.—The 
struts of wooden latuce or trellis girders for ilat 
roofs are secured between pairs of beams, bow- 
shaped ribs, and upper beams. The joists or purlins 
are fastened between the ends of the struts, and 
there are vertical or inclined struts for strengthen- 
ing purposes. A thick layer of sand and gravel is 
laid over impregnated rooting felt applied, together RY 
with vulcanite composition, to the boards which Architectural Association Discussion Selim a 
cover the joists. In the case of a Mansard roof | A. Needham Wilson on ‘A Tour through the Suu 
having a kerb, and covered with tiles, &c., a similar | France.” 7.30 p.m. : Sir Jobn H. 4 
kind of construction is available, and the inventors |, “ovo! Institution. — Right Hon: i 
claim that large spans can thus be obtained without | Macdonald on™ The Autocar. 9 pe seyr. R È 


, hee tt Mechanical Engmeers.— > 
the employment of columns or obstructive means of aa pra o Sanla: disation of Pipe Flare +> 
support. 


ilange Fittings. & p.m. 


the face, for example, of a box may be drawn frm | é 


== 


APRIL 19, sale ] 


—_—— 


—Mr. Austen on “‘ The Erewash Valley Widen- 
ing and Seis Sidings.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19. 


Institute of Certified Carpenters. —Visit to 

re cecal Buildings, High Holborn. 3p.m. § 
Liverpool Architectural Society Once 
Excursion to the new Gladstone Library i 
Hawarden. The Church and the Castle will be visited i 
time permit. Tea at the Glynn Arms Hotel at 5.30. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visits : (1) 
To Traquair House ; (2) The Tower of Innerleithen. 


Monpay, APRIL 21. 
titule of British Architects.—Mr. Alex. N: 
Bi icone : a “ Tradition in Architecture: its 
Function and Value.” 8 p.m 
Society of Arts f Cantor Litures). —Mr. R. T. Glaze- 


brook, M.A., on ‘“ Glass for Optical Instruments.” II. 
8 p.m. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 22. 

Institution of Crvil Engineers. —Mr. F. W. Webb on 
“ Locomotive Fire-box Stays.” 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Clerks' Benevolent Institution. — Twenty- 
fourth annual dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 
6.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, pada 23. 


vt.—(1) Students’ visit 


tion of Civil E 
cients keri and City Railway 


to the works of the Great 
in course of construction. 2. 2 OP pm. o Gpe pecial meetin 

The tenth " James Forrest” lecture. Sir William Chandler 
Roberts-Austen, F.R.S., on “ Metallurgy in Relation to 


Engineering.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts.—Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, 
D.Sc.,on “ Opto-Technics.” 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Annua!' Busi- 


ness Meeting and President’s Valedictory Address. 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24. 


Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. - 
Mr. C. E. Keyser on “ Some Ancient Wall Paintings.” 
Institution i Electrical Engineers.—1. Adjourned 
discussion on pa by Messrs. J. Swinburne and W. R. 
r on ‘‘ Problems Yf Electric Railways.” 2. “Form 
of of Nod el General Conditions, for Use in onnection with 
Contracts for Plant, Mains, and Apparatus for Electricity 
Works,” as drafted by a Committee, and presented to the 
Council for adoption as the model general conditions 
recommended by the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
3. Nominations for the Council for 1902-1903. 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25. 

Architectural Association.—1. Mr. E. A. Gruning on 
 Arbitrations.” 2. Nomination of Officers for Session 
1902-1903. 7-30 P.M. 

es Institution.—Mr. J. Mackenzie Davidson, M.B., 

“ X-Rays and Localisation.” 9 p.m. 

ee Architectural Craftsmen's Society.—Business 
meeting. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 26. 


Architectural Association.—Spring Visit (r) to the new 
fire-station, Perry-vale, Forest Hill, S.E. ; (2) to Horni- 
man’s Museum. 

poe te een 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
April 3.—By Harps & Brabty (at Greenwich). 


Greenwich.—6, Luton-pl., fi, y.r. 28/7. ......0... 490 
54, Winforton-st., f., w.r. 1 130. TETEE T, 205 
6, Maidenstone Hill, f., WF. 192, 10S.......004. 275 
4 "and 6, SAT Hill, f. aa Wr SOE ocean eresi 575 
8 to 11, Bell-st., f. TOS. soes.. .. 1,135 
at to 29 (odd), Edwardsi.. area 9,500 ft., G f, 

W.T. TI5Z. 148. 00200 1,625 
ue Poa i with yard and "stabling, Ts wr. 
erences eesesce wees cere cane ee eesuee 735 
49) $Church-st. a f y. Re. eY AEE EE 440 
32, Prior-st., u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 102, 10%, yr. 282, 150 
26, South-st., U.t. 45 yrs., gT. 52, yr. 4ol. .... 400 
34, South-st., u.t. 45 YTS., B-T. 35., Y-T. 32d. .... e15 
Lewisham .—Leahurst-rd., f.g.r. 5}, reversion in 
97 yrs. eeeeane ecco eec ese ea eernesaanee eee - cere 100 


April 4.—By Wyatt & Son (at Bognor). 
Bognor, Sussex.—London-rd., Manborongi House 


(S) fop Yor. 3O we ccccceseccsces rere 830 
ean 19, Chapel-st., u.t. 932 YTS., gr. nil, Wat. 
. 12S. wove wn serene essoon otos eososssososo 149 


By ANDREW Orr (at Filey). 
Boston Yorks.—Carr House Parm; 87 a. 3r. 31 P-, 
o9 Pp. eee on eene os 
Various enclosures of land, sr a. tr.asp.,f... 2, 


ae) 7.—Figip & Sons 
Southwark. rise ome a freehold block 


eeceoewvneenp sere anesreeeesante 


of land, area 2,600 ft., P..-.---seeseeeeereees 400 
Herne Hill.—27, Miltonrd., u.t. 744 yrs. -» gr. 
6L. 155., CF. 36l... eco ce rece sn ences sccecs 285 
Hyde Park.—30, Cambridge-st., u.t. ‘at YTS., gr. 
10l., J.T. IOO.. ce ccccccccec ce teeceesecaceee 880 
April 2.—By Epwin Evans. 
New Oxfo pm 116 (s.), u.t. 23 yrs g.r. 
522. 108., &T. ersa TRT 3,2c0 
Falham, —Melm eu &e. 5 igr. 41st» ut. 68 
yrs., g Se esse 5,950 
Benan a a, Id Parkav, u. te 86h TIES, g.r. D 
E E E EET 5 
Stockwell. — —3, Po iockwell Park-rd., f., yr. 36l.. 615 
Chiswick.—35, Stile Hall-gdns., ut. 88 yrs., g. T. 
Bj E E: T A EE A 375 
By FRITH, GARLAND, & Co. 
"a y h Allison-rd., u.t. 93 yrs-, Z-T. 72, 
qt gsl aeeoe noses conic n a a sees 340 
8, ONEEN u.t. 78 yrs., g-r. 62., e.r. Fi 235 
i Wightman-rd, ut. 92 yrs., E- r. 7 75:4 yar. 
E T E TT 400 
i Totheined., “unt. 75 YIS., g. T. 62 6s. oy GF 
E eae weasate ene ee weee or he 325 
Hornsey. =9. Waldegrave-rd., u.t. 77 yrs., B-r. 
6l, er. a e a conccegecece 300 


ee ee aaaea 


THE BUILDER. 


Institution no Civil Engineers. nor Meeting). | Caledonian-rd.—26, 27, and 29, Moree = u.t. 5I 


gr. 122., y.r. 1162. . PERE 
42, » Mar ket-st. (s), u.t. 40} Yrs., eS g. r. sks i er. 
GOES. id A E E A ¥55is9 

y E. &. H. LUMLEY. 

Balham.—222, WHigh-rd., u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. 12l, 
Ye P18 E Seed pie Cate Santee sses 

By Rocsrs, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Bayswater.—2, Queen’s-rd. (s), area 750 ft., f., p- 

By Humaert & Friint (at Watford). 
Wales Herts.—28 and 30, Salisbury-rd., f., w.re 
314. 48. wc nee 
Liverpool-rd., a freehold building plot 
Abbots Langley, Herts.—46 to 52 (even), Marlins. 
sq. f., w.r. 712. 18s. 

By Goprrry C. LAMBERT (at New Barnet). 

East Barnet, Herts.—Church Hill, Ivy Cottage, 
on ae Cottage, and Old School House, 
AA yi. 392. E pacar cr a 

By MARTEN & CARNARY. 
Dulwich airy Sout Croxted-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 
ny CF 


eeeeeesoenst Fes eenansreertenee seed 


eaervaeteteesreseseseeees Foe 


By T. G. WHARTON. 
N al Bul Sai, Silver-st. (S) and workshops in 
mee Dovcias Youre & Go T 
Wandsworth. 3 and oF pone one +) Ut. 75 


yrs., g. f 13l, Vet be siine arsesasdtas 

21, 3% and 29, ends: u.t. 75 yrs., g. r. 
on A ee) oces eestit eera ee iia 
Clapham. —29, a a ape ut. 41 yrs., gr. 
. QS. 9 qr eee @t@eegpeeeoeeeatCSGeenanvnaeveeaeseat ees 


April 9- By DANIEL WATNEY & SONS. 
Vauxhall.— Ri to 71, Princes-rd.; 1 to 25 (odd), 
Vauxhall-st., and roz to 128 (even), Sancroft- 
st. (a block "of houses, shops, and builder's 
yard), area 53.300 ft., f., w.r. 1,399. 2s....... 
27 to 37 (odd), \ ‘auxhall.st. . and rog and irr, 
Sancroft-st., area 10,000 ft., f., w.r. 3232. 145. 
91 to 107 (odd), Sancroft-st. % and 3 to 21 (odd), 
Onsett-st., f., w.r. Sood. 10S. 
39> 41, 43, and id 4an, Vauxhall-st., and 1, sided 
st., area ft., f., wor. 3562. . 5 
49 to 57 eda Vauxhall-st., f., w. r. " z592. 185.. 
47, Vauxhall-st., also the 'Derby Arms b. ‘h., 
and 2 and 4, Orsett-st., f., y.r. 1034. 14S. 
6, 6A to 24 (even), Orsett-st., and I to 21 (odd) 
Frank-st., area 17,900 ft., f., w.r. 543% A 
a (odd), Frank-st. f., wr. ie 
oH New urn-st., and 37ko. 43 (odd), Prank St., a 
-I €00 soote coec see seteaesveeeasveeove eee 
33 to ve ( d), and 513, Newburn-st., and 1 to 
8, Garden-cottages, area 20,400 ft., f., w.r. 


seseeoneeeeereeenee 


so opte . 


596 eeovneeeeneecesesesee*t eenvneseseteseeaeatesnese 
Newburn- St. Prince of Wales is -h., f. Rr., 20}, 
reversion in 45 YTS. .....s.sescessoecessosso 
62 to 72 (even), ewburn-st. : “a to 36 (even), 
Frank-st. ; 1 to 23 (odd), Malmsey-pl. ; ; x to 
9, Hampl f ; r 83 (odd), Vauxhall. 
st. ; area 44,6soft. W.Y. 1,517% TSS. e.. 
40, 42, and 44. Vauxhall-st. wip bop T r. 1364. ros. 
Vauxhall-st., The Eclipse b. hey f » yer. 622. .. 
1,3, 5 and 7, ' Jonathan- -3t., f., Wr. ‘ral, 45... 
34 and 36, Vauxhall-st. A f y.r. 75L 168. »--. 
18 to 32 (even), Vauxhall-st., f., w.r. 2757. ras. 
Vauxhall-st. ., the George and Dragon p.-h., a 
freehold rental of 80/., reversion in 15 yrs. .. 
2 to 14 (even), Vauxhall-st. +» area 18,400 es f., 


W.T. 2544. I65...eseseseseoseseoseonso 

2 [to 8 (even), Jonathan-st.; 1 to 6, 8 to 12, St. 
George’s-cottages, area 13,000 fta f., wr. 
3542. 185. ses. ceccceneweseace aiena seo aes 


April 10.—By Coorer & GOULDING. 
Wandsworth.—186, 190, 192, and 194, Earlsfield- 
rd., u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 242., w.r. 1482. 45 
Holloway. —1I, Yerbury-rd., u.t. 65 YTS., gor. IŽ, 


eeesnecaesete ee eeeesesert rere 


eee eeteceevreaseeseereeeeanset® seo*P eeseee 


Kentish n own. —49 and. gt, Prince of Wales- -cres., 
u.t. 20 yrs., g.t. rod. 108., y.r. 682....... Sela 
By FAREBROTHER, Extis, & Co. 
Paddington.—s5, Eastbourne-mews (C arch), ut. 
364 yrs., B-T. 52, y.r. 202..... ENE se wines 
Hampstead.—17, ew-end, oo oe) Sees 
7, New-end-sq., f., y.r. 20l. vas 
By Puisss Gisson, & Co. 
hase Essex.— Oakleigh Lodge and 4 acres, f., 


eeeceer em eeseeeeetesnoeerneeeeseeseseeesenees 


eee eeseesevaserve 


yr hee 


B Cune HALL. 


Balham.—115, msden-rd., u.t. ae yrs, g.r. 
gd. 12S. 6d., C.F. 32d. cee ce eee e cree ee eeceneee 
PERCIVAL Hopson: 


B 
secre hie Grove-rd. (S), u.t. 47 yrs., 8 r. 8}, 


42l... 
Stroud ‘Green. 86, Upper Tollington Pk.; unt. 74h 
yrs., gr. 122. 108., €T. 7o% 
By Hotcomse, Betts, & West. 

Surbiton, Surrey.—3, 6, and 7, Wyburn-villas, f., 
y.r. 1654 

South-ter., f.g.r. 202., reversion in 45 ee fe 
7, South-ter., E E ATA E EEE 
4, Wyburn-villas, f., Pese 
Norbiton, Surrey.—1, Coombe-lane, 
18s. 


eacrreeeee tease ses 


eeseveeee ee ese eeeseveenvnse & @eseeneaeereos ed 


eeeeseS ener eeeeeessere 


f., 


C. C. & T. Moore. 
T 19, Wardour: (S), u.t. 15 yrs., 
r. Jol, WT. 2 E +. See ee ae 
Hac need: —8o, at chard’ s-rd,, u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. 
- gd. 3S., Wor. 31d. GS. oe ee eee 
Mile End.—133, Coutt’s-rd., f. ; also 135, Coutt’s- 
rd., u.t. 5 Yrs., B.r. 272., €r. 672. 12S. wee. eee 
Snaresbrook.— Hermon Hill, 1, Oaklands, f., e.r. 
802. 
April 10.—Nerwson, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Marylebone.—35, Grat Titchfield-st., u.t. 30} 
YTS., Br. 242. ool. se 
Highbury. —18 an 5: "Aberdeen Pk., u.t. 53 yrs., 
g.r. 312., YX. 240l ssesossons 
11, Highbury-grove, f., y.r. 70d. ..--.... 
Crouch End.—72 to 78 Coven, Paerd, u.t. 30 
YTS., K-T. Tga s yl. 119l. 
Clapton.—39, 
15S; W.YF. 4rd. TBS cccerececesesets coevsseases 


eeaeseshoeees 


waeseeeeeoesteoe 


ee eesceeege sees 


eerer 


Imcroft-st., u.t. go yrs., gr. si. 


By Worsrotp & HAYWARD, 


Peckham.—so to 58 (even), Clifton-rd., u.t. 39 


YIS., g.r. 20/., wor. 1842. 12S. ....-5- Feeiseee as 41,100 
By Stimson & Sons. 

Bloomsbury. 2a, Gower-st., ut. a6 yrs., gr. 
Thy Vals 4l eine esia sin dene oo eles 950 

Camberwell. ae + Grove Hill-rd., ut. 74} yrs., 
Er. Jla, eae See eee er ree Tree (ousees 285 

rand 5, Bromar-rd., u.t. 74} yrs., g.r. 134, y-r. 

(Muga wile ew MS oGet le ha oe Sead ee ee en's 54 

Eom Gate. —208, 210, ae and 214, Romford-rd., ? 
g-r. 22l., Y.T. ISO 22.0 TAT 3320 

Rerne epi aie Fawnbrake-av,, u.t. 93} yrs., 
gt Ih erase ate eake nen’ ae ‘whats saas 510 

Peckham.—29, TA F wt. PRS mi ʻi ger. 
1 tto wr ag A E E T 18o 

Sout ensington.—s, Cromweli-cres., ate 66 
YTS., RT. 12l., €T, TOOL, wc ccccrseecevccsees 740 

Sydenham. —-Panmure-rd., Hensill, u. t. 60} YTS., 3 
g-r. 82. 10S., Y.E. 402, cece ee eeees ET 300 

Walthamstow. —1 18, 120, 122, 124, "130 “and 132, 
Maynarderd., f.s Vets o Le 2540 see T 1950 

By ' JOSEPH STOWER. 

Mill Hill.—:z and 2, Station-ter. (S), u.t. 95 yn i 
r. 152., yr. 802. 600 

Lambeth.—16 to 28 (even), " Bverett-st.,. u. t 41 
YTS., B.r. 2al. 10S., W.F. 1§2/. 2S5. sessesnsseno 610 

Hampstead.—Buckland-cres., igr. 36/., ut. 493 
VIS Cl T Gise cine tocar di sie see rere re 610 

Belsize Pk, ier 275/., ut 494 yrs., gr. 

Y iiS ecusoane ina ra aS ERR 55185 
Crossfield-rd., ‘ig. r. 21l., uot. 49b yrs., gr. 44.. 390 
Lancaster-rd., i.g.r, 14l, u.t. 49} yrs., g.r. 2d.. 205 


Belsize Pk gr. 360l, ut. 499 yrs., gr. 1l.. 6,739 


Belsize cons >i 8 r. 14%., ut. 49 yrs. ii 
gr. 3S. ee Kpa 2,59€ 
Belsize-av., d g.r. 16l., u.t. 49$ Yrs., E. r. 1s. 300 
By BATCHELAR & Son’ (at Croydon). 
Carshalton.—Westmead-rd., freehold. premises 
(formerly the Albany Laundry), f. Saas A 7300 
By Hooker & Wenn (at Croydon). 
Croydon.—24 and 25, Waddon New-rd., and. 2 
and 3, Upper Drayton-pl., f., w.r, 62/. 8s.. 720 
1, Sutherland-rd., f., w.r. O a a N 265 


Beddington.—Guy-rd., The Forge, with goodwill 
of blacksmith's business, f., p. ETT 160 


April 11.—By C. W. Davigss & Son. 
Islington.—s, aOR tess u.t. 456 yrs., g r. 


Bl, €r. SOl essen Seress 650 
6, Oxford ter.. i “ute 452 Yrs., i TE T. 8z., wr. 

G20. BS E E E E E tease §50 
Stoke Newington. —148, Albion-rd. (S), f , y.r. 702. 1,175 
New Cross.—35 to 41 (odd), aiie rd., ut. 48 

yrs., g.r. nil, w.r. 140d. 8s. 1... cece eee en cee 19395 

62, Somerville-rd. s Ut. 43 YTS., g-r. nil, w.r 
330s 16S. erosioaren roa ee rE ar ES 310 

22 aod 24, Bolden- st., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. o/., qF. 
Ce ee ‘casera cue ce bE 5 Vee VOu crass sete š 775 

By Henry Hotmes & Co. 

Kentish Town.—sr1, Castle-rd, u.t. 33 yrs, g.r. 
62. TOS.g YT. JOA occ we cecesscccececccenucces 26> 
45, Castle-rd., u.t. 33 yrs., B.r. “nil, vr. 36l. RS 320 

Haverstock Hill. —4t, Herbert-st. u.t. 43 YTS., g.r. 
2. BS., W.. SOL, 14S. ccmesscccccecssccsces sas 260 

Cricklewood. —17, Prospect-rd. +) Ut. 77 YTS., gT. 
Sl, W.T. 3IL. GS. wcrc cece cnesccevencncesses 170 

By HUNTER & HUNTER. 
Peckham: —2r0, High-st., (S), f. y.r. Eol. ...... ee LIÇO 
By Geo. E. Luck. 

Hornsey Rise.—3, Cromartie-rd., f., e.r. 55%. .... 300 

Crouch End.—sr, Weston-park., u. t 79ł yrs. g.r. 
AoT E Oks. $50. sos E E E T T 535 

By E. & S. SMITH. 

City of London.—rt and 2, Moorgate-st. Buildings 

(offices, SEN u.t. 32 yrs sgr. 45l. 35» yr. 

1,165% seoasoerees bs 8,900 
islington. —11, ‘Thebertan- ‘st. +» ut. 33 yrs. S g.r. 

6l. 16S., Yre BBL... cece nese cc eeec ere conces 175 
Clerkenwell. —45, EE rd., ut. "29h yrs., 

g.r. 8l, w.r. 522..... EEEE E Sous 230 


Contractions used in these lists.—¥F.g.r. for freehold 

round-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved sund- rent; g.r. for odrea ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; l. for leasehold ; e, for 
estimated rental: y.r. for yearly ental u.t. for unexpired 
term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for Ai st. for street ; 
rd. for road ; sq. for square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; 
cres. for crescent; av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; 
yd. for yard. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*," Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
qay and quantity oprioeey affect prices—a fact which 

ould be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 

BRICKS, &c. 


£s. d. 
Hard Stocks .... 111 6 per 1,000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and ai 
rizzles .. L E E eo I 9 6 LE] a9 99 
Facing Stocks.... 212 O 4, ie ii 
Shippers ........ 2 5 O0 ji 98, 
Flettons ...... wae 18a Ay at railway depst. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 112 0 ,, i ‘a 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 ,, js ñ 
a 
uabon Facing. 5 o 
Best Blue Pressed ` " E = 
Staffordshire .. 4 6 6 i i 
Do., Bullnose .... 410 0 jó ü D 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 4 5 6 is a i 
GLAZED BRICKS 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers.. .... 13 O © ib y 
Headers ........ 12 O O F as 
Quoins, B ose, 
and (P . 17 0 0 i ʻi ğ 
Double Stretchers 19 o o F j i 
Double Headers.. 16 o o as ‘5 ¥ 
One Side and two 
ndS ss'exsavees 9 9099 ” T 
[See also $. 409. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, c., still open, but not included in thie List, see previous issues.) 
\ 


Bn pn ea NE gs E a Ey Cage Sn te TE a I RT A REG CES GES TF ee pee a ee ad i ge ee ig gO Fe I GS aS ty Pg A aI 


COMPETITIONS. 
= SRSA ge ne Ng ee a ee eed, 
| 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. Designs 1 
be deélivere 
* Homes for Nurses YTV IIE eI ePeREYeEreIIriY iT Ti iti rryTTy LTTE Hartshill (Stoke-on-Trent)... cere. (LEET EEEE TETEE EIEE Ea Jane 16 


ee 
EO ee eee amaaaiIiIiE SG Fe eR SO Pg Oe pe 


CONTRACTS. 
Da 2, ne 2 ae aa fase e T Sost SO ein - i cs ee a r a 
Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by Ry Mine 
oo 

Asylum Extensions, Blackadon, Plymouth ... ......... ; Hine & Odgers, Architects, Lockyer-street, Plymouth... e... | April » 
Water-meter House, Cross Aili. Peete EE Lancaster Corporation... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lancaster .... 0 woes EER do. 
Schools, Paisley-street. .. secosssesceees.’ Kingston-on-Hull 8c hool ‘Board . Surveyor, School Board Offices, Albion-street, Hall... do, 
Two Houses, Lower-road, ‘Londonderry... sccccccsecsesceeee | Mr. J. Williams... .| W. B. Pinkerton, Architect, 11, Shipquay-street, oii do, 
Sewers, &c., Queen’ s-road ssbawecdhausdtesoenessetesccssseccsccs | W incChester Town ‘Council . ety Surveyor, Town Hall, inchester . aia EA TAREE do, 
Additions to 8chools....... eceosostoeosssosseossessosesessese. « Whickham (Durham) School Board] J. W. Rounthwaite, Architect, 13, Mosley-street, Newcastie siii do, 

"Making-up Roads, &C. ......cesccoees cosscees jéiebeiesdersicoecsee Tottenham U.D.C. <iccsncaietescceess andr 8 Engineer, 712, High- -road, haces T AA do, 

‘Supply of Road Materials ..............0 se. | Bromley U.D.C....... 00sec eve vesseseeees | Councll’s Surveyor, Bromley, Welt cancanii unin do, 

| Rebuilding Church, Wednesfield........ccc.c0cscccescseceeecs sisie osese F. J. Beck, Architect, Wolverhampton ....erccs.-ss0s cocersccsss-cocoreesee | April 23 

' Villas, Chellow Dean, Bradford ..... AAEN ET ésas irisa Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Bradford .....s..eseseesosocoosos sossen du, 
Chapel, Ogmore, GlaM....sesss ses .esssose: cece TTT si essissasa W. Richards, The Square, Ogmore Vale, GUAM ....s.os osseo -poses oeus. do, 
Additions to Workhouse .. ossoncsonevasos: see 7 Elham (Kent) Guardians. eves eee! A. Bromley, Architect, Radnor Chambers, Folkestone .., ..000. n do, | 
Bouse and Shop London- road, “Carlisle ee seseveese| Mensra. J. Baty & Sons .............. | J. H. Martindale, Architect, Carligle....sosssoosconssssoossososoooesosoa -ose do. 
Enlarging St. John’s Church, Canton, Cardiff.. es......| Rev. D. Davies ... |G; G. E Halliday Architect, Cardiff ss... ssis ; d% 
Water Supply Works  ....cc..ssooccscscccsccececcercsseeese e00! Hamilton (N.B.) Water ‘Commisrs R. Copland, Civil Engineer, 146, West Regent-street, Glasgow do, 

| Additions to Workhouse  ....cccccccoresssscevecscescesecceceess Glennamaddy (Ireland) Guardians R. J. Kirwin, Architect, Glennamaddy .. Cadi ase do, 
Schools, Rhosddu, Wrexham .. Liauspuasevebapseaccebe ness esistesse Rev. John Thomas, 47, Lorne- street, Rhosddu, “Wrexham _. esse | April 24 
Road Works, Lodge Estate, RURDY ssrererernrerern EROE J. T. Franklin, Architect, Regent-street, Rugby ie wacvaeauaieecasreds a do. | 

| Monument, Grand Parade, Cork PEE EEEE E E wee D. J. Coakley, 1, Charlotte- (UAY; CORK sc adssiscxcesvipavccenthanansaieaviecxs: do, | 

Shed &c. Arclid . seeesegee® woecen| “| COnBleton R.D, C. COCCHE OA ESOODEE SEL OOO® A. Price, Architect El) worth .. PORTE IST ISI riy iit ry yrs do, 
Ten Cottages, New- ‘street, ‘Ash. ‘next-Sandwich . sasia F.J. Ralph, Lord Warden Inn, "Sandwich EE E EPE do, 
Main Laying, North Terrace .........-- ees | Mildenhall Gas Co., ‘Ltd... z O. F. Read, Gas Offices, Mildenhall ..........0.. coseoeroesossesooosos-sossos do, 
Business Premises, New George-street, Biton.. ss... ... Bury District Co-op. Soc., Ltd... steel D; Hardman, Architect, Agar-street, Bury | sis sanassa rari do, | 
Business Premises, High street, Belfast ....... i Messrs. J. Riddel & Sons o. | S. P. Close, Architect, Donegall- -sq uara, Belfast see se do. 
Road Metal, KC. sesossosssssossesroososossseseoss.sreosseeoseseseseo | Houghton-le-Spring (Dur.) R.D.C.) D. Balfour, Civil Engineer, Council Offices, Houghton- -le-Spring... do, 

“Supply of Timber pecccescercssscesecessosecssesccssceccossssesceees.| Director-General, Oranance Survey Ordnance Survey Omce, Southampton .e.sessssseseeraosaessesseresres o ies do 
Thirty-four Houses, Godre Aman, “Aberaman .. Seabee cue en. ae eoue Yoses T. Roderick, Architect, "ADOTAALE 0... ce.cs-cssesce ccs sesssaconcerses ain April 95 | 
Police Buildings, &e., Uckfleld ......ccrcccvsscessovers-s -osae | Kast Sussex County Council ........ | F. J. Wood, Surveyor, County Hall, ‘Lewes PAETE DE ER do. 
Granite Road Meta) (2, 000 tons) E ETT sone a Newmarket U.D.C. sess ...seccovesee | S.J. Ennion, Deva Chambers, Newmarket .... N cee do, 
Three Houses, West End Park, Londonderry .| Captain Cassidy . Siria oa | J. P. M’Grath, Architect, 28, ’Carlisle- road, Londonderry iaioa do, 
Foundation Works . ....cc--csscecssossssesce. sossees pvdiescensss | Boston (Lincs.) Town Council”. „| J. Rowell, Architect, Borough Ottices, Boston ... ARES CoAC dab sI auaa ot do, 
Bridge Works, &c., Aylestone sectecseeceecssceesscresseescses., Leicester Corporation .......c.c00000. | B. G. Mawbey, Civil E neer, Town Hall, Leicester assasi dotan do, 
Cast Iron Water Main, Dittisham ... | Totnes R. D.C. e... | W. F. Tollit, Survevor, Totnes ...... ariiraa En ET N do. 
Earth Closets, Schools, Ashford, Middlesex... | West London &chool District ..... '| Superintendent, at “schools, Asbford esee cecosertcccescescocssessssen.| dO, 
Setting Boilers, &c. (Electric Lightin Jeers genie: Maidenhead pow Fonar, rsesseese | Council's Surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead -uessa manaa do. 
Asylum Works, Garlands, near Carlisle...... ..........8- G. D. Oliver, Architect, 5, Lowther- street, Carlisle | eyteedaesddeiosad> ADril 26 
Additions, &c., to Moravian ee Swindon . weiss R. J. Beswick, Architect, 35, Regent-street, Swindon..... a du, | 
Bridges, Greentrees, Css cesctaisosewsinthotaauane eens Cockermouth R.D.C. oes. eee +. | J. B. Wilson, Civil Engineer, Court Buildings, Cockermouth .. sa, do. 
Farm Buildings, Supperton sed Marquis Conyngham’s Trustees .. | G. Smith, Architect, Station-road, Canterbury .. sed'ssaseaieedensses| Apr Se 

*Hair Picking, &c., Rooms, Leavesden ‘Asym., , Watford Metropolitan Asylums Board ...,... Office of the Board, "Embankment, E.C. i veoceseeeoe.. | April 28 
Inn, Gothenburg, ‘Limphionans (N.B) ceissiséscssassesess ETET W. Birrell, Architect, 200, High-street, Kirkcaldy .. PETEA do, | 
School, Fleur-de-Lis, Monmouth ....... diab decevidenabectean ty, 2. ole: s ~. Sabusdedsase R. L. Roberts, The Firs, Abercarn, Mon. seora t vidato sos srr i srta do. 
Business Premises, near Waterhouses ..eseesasseseessoese | Esh Co-operative Soclety ....0..... W.& T. R. Milburn, Architects, Sunderland .. EAEE do. 
Alterations to Technical Institute LTA NES REE Salford Corporation ...esesessssseosse] H. Lord, Architect, Deausgate, Manchester ..,rcccccccsee-seecsssssessens do. 
Villa, Sunnyside, near Montross ....... seresessseeeseel Montrose Royal Asylum ..,......... | J. Sim, Architect, 160, High-street, Montrose waive eras du, 
Sewers, &c., Scotawood, Northumberland recorsi Benwell and Fenham U.D.C........ ei H. W. Taylor, C. E., St. Nicholas Chmbrs Newcastle-on-Tyne en do. 

s Making- -up Cunnington- ‘lane seercereoecsceccsrocecsnccsceccesss | ACtOn District aang TT Council’s Surveyor, 242, High-street, Acton.. vce ve! April 29 
"Penshurst Waterworks ....,cccseccscssecescecscsscesscsetensesece Sevenoaks R.D.C. T T. Hennell, Engineer, 6, Delahay- street, Westminster, S. W. ee do, 
Sewers, Aylesford and Burham.. | Malling (Kent) R.D.C. H. Robinson, C.E., Parliament Mansns., Victoria-st., Westminster do, 
Hospital, Spring Hill, Meltham, ‘hear Huddersfield . | Coine and Holme Hospital Com... ‘ J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market-place, Huddersfield . ore ss do. | 
Reconstructing Bridge, Charvill, DORKS a sicisessssiceceel oo ee eRe as J. Morris, Surveyor, 156, Friar-street, Reading ....,.......ccccccc0e soe April 30 
Subway Works, Scarborough .. sevevece sessecesersee | North Eastern "Railway CO. sees W.J. Cudworth, Engineer, York PORRE du, 
Well Sinking, near New Spring Farm., ince eserse] Biggleswade Water Board ..........., G. F. Deacon, Engineer, 16, Great George- street, S wW EO E | 
*Making-up Dagmar-road .....c.sccccserssccecscessecescoosesees, | Wood Green U. D.C, ..seccereee e.s... | Council's Surveyor, Town Hall, Wood Green, Note ee: do. | 

i*Making-up Roads ..... Ealing Town bac ebusesaeieies tiene Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W.... ..... Ce ae etc May } 

| Additions to Church, Ventonleague, Hayle, “Cornwall 3. Hill, Architect, Green-lane, Redruth a aeae May 3) 
*Farm Buildings, Chadwell Heath Asylum, Essex s. .| West Ham Council `. OA Counci!’ 8 Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, Bees. hee: au 

*3even Houses and Shops,’Wallington, Surrey........... -aeeoseee Warrant & Stupart, Architects, 385, Green-lanes, Harringay, N | May § 
*Making Good Roads ...... .| Hornsey U.D.C. ..........0..00-seesseeeee.| Council’s Engineer, Southwood- ‘lane, Highgate, N.. E 
* Relaying Floors at St. Dunstan’ s-road Tofrmary .. Parish of Fulham ..........+ ess... | Clerk to the Guardians, Guardians’ Offices, Fulham Palace-r road... May $ 

|* Receiving Home for Children ........ seese) SO. Pancras Guardians .,....,..0....| A. E. Pridmore, Architect, 2, Broad-street ae = Uo aaee d0 
| Rebuilding 6, Hamilton-terrace, Bundoran .. ro ee ne or Tn 8. Jevons, Architect, Armagh... Slopeaanihieasne-covestiee i lay LO 

“Supply of Oils and Colours, &c. . eeveseseenesoseoo ereoee Croydon School Board. essee cosrevee | The Clerk, Katharine-street, Croydon . stessesseseess ronson sovoesessonseese , MAY 13 
‘Cast Iron Pipes, Valves, and Hydrante .. ressors eesse.) Rochester Corporation ....... -| City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester ... E E T r 

|*House for Private Patients . Seeseiskeades seesesscevececesee | Dorset County Lunatic Asylum _ ..! G. T. Sine, Architect, 35, Parlisment-street, E es May 

"Home for Nurses, Hartshill .. ....ccsossossecse: soosossensevees North Staffs eee Pre Hosp. Not ETE E T O T E A 6 cots June 2 
Drainage Works, Belhaven, N. B, vases os seseeee| Council OF Dunbar ....cccrccccooee o W, A. Carter, Civil Engineer, 5, St. Andrew- “square, Edinburgh 7 No date 
Additions to Washington Church, a ewcastle .. sistere cacvesceccee Hicks & Charlewood, Architects, 67, Westgate-road, pene “| do. 
Church, Windsor-road, Cardiff .........0+ ersorsoororesesoesn: serccvcceces Seddon & Carter, Architects, St. Mary- street, Cardiff... seese] do, 

| Mission Room, Blaina, Mon. S: PER sosaaasosaos do. | do, 

| Additions to Farm, Blawith, 'AIVETStON... s| Mr. A. P. Bridson sesssesssssseosessesee | J. Bell, Architect, Coniston ..... sesseseosseoroseense O, 
House, Esholt YOrkS..s...s0eee: sessesisia ssadesviseniiest| ME Je We DIXON aise esosaosoesseosaoe] W. Jones, Architect, 2, Hamilton- ‘place, Leeds .....s..s. ia do, 
Three Shops, Fairfield, Manchester.ccccsscssssessesscseecse | covevcceeces i Burton & Percival, Archs., 1504, Stamford-st., Ashton- under-Lyne do. 
a 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. Salary, Applian 

|*Buildings and Drains Inspector........, RE COR ele See Teele see ese Croydon Borough Council .. ereetosg 30. per week COT Ieee ePrice risrisiitiin Tritt ETL EEA April u 
"Civil Engineering Assistant Per OOS OM: aeecre coe SORE CerEOOS Middlesbrough Corporation . serso Bee Not stated Dea a cae a Ce nce do. 
“eArchitectural Assistant Sma COP OSTSEOOHH EGE OETEPEEOTEOROSOCOE snetee Southumpton Corporation....... OTT) 1302. FOE OELEHOO OO HECKER HE CET OOR EOEEER EOE Os He DEE Ee OEE FHOOE OED OETHSEEOSOOE CEE cOl OES COT OEEOE | April % 
"General Assistaut (OLK eTVR OS EOs FEC GEbcrse Os ESEee- ce do. 1042. (LEETE AE CSE ATO EPO SREOSEOFT OPE DHE RED LOS ROC ESO OAO SES EEC EG DESO SSIES SESE SEOHEOES PAT EGR TESS do. 
læ Assistant Building Iuspector... POSE OHEOHE FOP OE REOED Bee edete do. IKO T AE ETA E T A A E EE EEEN do. 
*Resident W urking Engineer .. COC CDSE OCHO COVeTslesanroreer: West Ham Union weereeteerescoerngeaces LSU AEE ATE T A A REE EEA E ber eucsciness "TLLETI f April 30 
Working Engineer PUTTTTTIPTIT ITER IS tee rer re eer 0. 2, 58. per week E EEEE S A T do. | 
* Assistant SUPVOYOP,....ccccrconersceccessscessircesere res G8 besten ace Croydon School Board.....cscccosecses LOE EET AEE EE EE EE A T T ay. 5 | 

ee 


TL LLL 
Those marked with an asterisk (*)are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vlii. & x. Public Appointments, xix. 
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I PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
BRICKS, &c PRICES CURRENT 
° (Continued) PRICES 
£ sd. - CURRENT (Continued). 
= Teese aie an WOOD. ,, „s o ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
` slaa, Chamiered, o o per 1,700 at railway depot. py tbe pi vee dma 3 £ 7 yee cn ae Cee . per ft. delivered. 
ints... -° 3 in. bygi EEK o a 0 0 site inde ate uaited Newton es 
pea Dip Sit l” moo” ee ao eee dey etl ee ane? 
GlasedStretchers Es ai by 133.0 0 1400 see Oe eae ad, » n” 
Iin... aon i } ents peoveeveenoe ang eo re 
ae nots laa, ve » ” , Do. 3 in. by g in. na eneses i es $ 16 10 © 3s oz. thirds sss. ose eceevecesece “0 ia n 
eonene CLOTS oc cece ccosscccce sey 14 I0 o ourths eene i a a 5 ' os 
: Dowdle S., o n # a oe on ee ee esp pen ees ; ss » 2 
: oD s elow deals, 3 in by ilo o 1310 o | Harley's Rolled P EAT ERS 
Ope Benn ere ane yom Da giebysin niin m'o o Bs T cc 
Two Sides ai dove 35 0 O ry) pe i White Ses and Petersbury A 30 O O a4 n z n 3 99 soseooocoo š A A 
as c.s... seoee 15 O O First white deals, 3 ine by zzin. 2 se os EA N: 39 i 
= Se. ji "o o» Beren”, P, 33m sin da oe. A40 OILS, & 
hamiered, go aw | Second white denis TETT o C. 
Seconds Giaity ji j 5 Semn mie dla By pim ° : a s o oe Oil ia pee: RETEN per gallon aC 
Sale Glazed n 200 i ered 9m. 22.0 0- 13 0- 9 7 >in pi WADAN n o 21° 
Thames and Pit ” less than best Pitch. ine: deals. eaeese 9 10 Oo 10 10 O Boiled ` ši $ in eosveeecere » o 3 o 
TON Thames Ballast a E I pe Pary ee me cathe eee oy ee ere eee ats in ps ee o a1 
d T = (E se in Fi osoa acme oO I o o ” eeesenersesn ” o 3 
` Best Portland Cement Lūne.. 32 o per toa, delivered. oade (ce la. Aad Gp) es.. 32 O O 3310 O Turpentine, | i Eak SOEeES EO ES. VB o 32 
i se ea ES i a n ents P a Pa eta G in drums . seenesseesene ” o 2 © 
= a tor sack: or lime is exclusive of the ordinary | Yellow Pine a aizes soos ee eee 24 o : Pa 2 Genuine G Ground English White Lead es k . 8 
Grey Stone Lime. a uri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube +» 90 0 0 22 0 0 Best Linseed Oil Putty .....cc.c00-- » 210 ° 
es, iy ences eee® oo per deli Dan per cube.. o Stockh ITY ...ssomsososeo wt. 
Coo SUR iy i a dae te i pa aee g Sg [Simian Bar atan: geben ta © 
aaa i eoeeeeaerseooe O 2 6 o 
tr À STONE. Wainscot Oak » per ft. TETELE, o 2 3 o 3 6 VARNISHES, &e. 
e i s. d. Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. Bee 0O50 0356 Per gall 
Son Ancaster in blocks 2 Pe Barna tee Fine Elasti fis d 
“sm Bath sooo 3 2x per ft.cube,|deld. rly. de Mecccvceceeee O O FE 0 C B | Bes c Varnish for outside work é 
,» .... I pot t Elastic Copal V oe o 16 6 
or Farleigh Down Bath i i ” P Diy Nah ene OS 2 a Best Elanie Copal arn for outside work .. r 0 O 
ta Beer inb weet 6 i ” onduras, n Tabasco, per ft. sup Best Hard Oak tiaga Vami (e onnies work 0o16 a 
ba ; Brown Portland in blocks i p : x Selected, e Bes > per fe ‘sup. as o o9 o OJI Hen oe Hard Church Oak Varnish tah for inside s106 
ae i Dar e ’ Uae BEDE pbeie ons a 0 0 2 OOOO | Fine Hard Copal Varnish fe ARENT 
- Da rd blocks.. 2 4 i n ee Si he osecee o 1 6 020 Fine Hard Copel Varnish for inside work ak 3 re G 
>a Closeburn Red Freestone 5 ” ” re , per sup Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work... as 
“cH : Red Mansfield 2 3 - a Teak, per eeeesene TETES) Ò O 10 o x a = e Varnish for inside work.. .: o oO 
eet Hard Y ki locks 28 4 ” por loa sesoooseasoaeoo 1400 20 aua rale 27 9 Varnish eee o 16 o 
F Hard Work. 6 in, sawn both sides $ A Per f cube. Vv ani °° | Best Black Re eek 116.26 
$2 wn sides 7 csosovoecoaooasoooo 0o30 Jan Tee eae eccssorese o 10 
ie te kee) e © ee! z in. by 7 yellow, planed and Per square. Oak and Mab any Stain .....s0t. 1 m -et 29 o 
"=. Í per t. saper. fer ned Berlin Blac Ceca nsOS crease eseseeresese ce 
_ t ” ” 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 at rly. depét. x in. by 7 ia. yellow, planed and TnS 016 6 Paora ie ee ON Spee eee ery eye o 16 : 
= ree sc va | awupinie mada (7° °° a Fedek sad frut Palaa IIIZU Sie e 
bs sizes) x 
z Hopton Wood H in. self-faced Ditto o = a ey ie seeenoccecoseeseenes ©1%1§ © 41 0 
: ( ard Bed) in blocks i ” “Gin, at 6d. per square less than o 
a 3 3 per h, cube. z in. by 7 in. white, planed an 7 in. TO 
e U rT) n” 5 6 in. sawn both e . rly. depôt l in. b ee sre ee ® ee seen esaese seeene fe} 33 o eae M. CORRESPONDENTS. 
i sides landings 3 aih >Dy zin white, planed and & C. (Amounts should have been stated). 
~ ” ” » 3in do â. siy.d depôt. rf in. n by 7 in ' white, planed Sad orn: 6 o13 6 Pi tobe .—The responsibility of signed articles, | 
. b 4 matc ees papers read at meetin S res ? etters, 
ry) ban ae Pe fgets asisas 0:29) 8 ois 6 authors. g ts, of course, with the 
- SLATES. per square less than 7 in. We cannot undertake to return rejected 
, n in. Lad JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c A tee communi- 
: 20 X 10 bes Tn London i mmunications 
; è y s est ee mrt per 1c00 of 1900 at ry.dep. "Railway g i DESIRED. duplicates for oiber journals p are NOT 
L 1 x ry) £ ? 
6 n Rolled Steel s. d. s. d. | „We are 
Bobet ble Portia TS YOO PO fänn T aree ist S ee ee 
6x eII 50 7 , Borah Channels, ordi- 17 y commission to a con ib 
18x0 best bua ormadoc foo: | ke » yga sections -.-.. ne oe ae iven snbi ect to the approval ¢ of the ee ee 
un- ” Pie Col ee i 17 6 PAi itor, who retains the right , when written, 
air 132 26 Cast Iron Columns d s3 5 o 8 15 o The recei right to reject it if unsatis- 
16x 8 ”» = and Stanchions, a pt by the author of a proof 
20X10 permanent g 750 including ordinary patterns in type does not necesn not necessarily impl olan A haat 
16x8 t green 10 5 © i K METALS. PR ee re tia d 
Ñ ® ` ,9 ` matters an 
A oe k LRoN EEE Loaded Eer shouid be addeuet ip "Rete EDITOR those 
=: es matt clusively bı 
| TILES. Os A AE A oe ee are te EE S addreesed W THE PUBLISHER, and 
Best plain red T Siadordibie Cono Pam goo% i E 
nr roofin e ity ee eeee ooveeve 
roseley til E e Bars......+00- e... : ° 5 
l e os valley aia Ri 6 per 11000 oe een Iron, basis price.......... 993 903| TENDERS. 
y uatan ey Drown © » » ” (* And os nl ato, es gle ares for insertion under this headi 
Do. paces (Edwards) s7 6 peri Sheet Iro according to size and gauge.) sed to “ The Editor,” and must aot eaa 
$ ental Do. yOO® ie n, 3lack.— not later than 10 a.m. on Thuriday us us 
l - Hip til A o á; H Ordinary sizes to publish Tend rıdays. N.B.—We can 
Vilevila es o per don n 55 ” Sie a N E or the Tenders ules nutntcaed either by rhe architect 
G PEP tees 19 » tseooeeon 
or Best Red or Mottled Sufi ° ° ” ae , , to 26 Pores loca ees ments of Tenders acce e les tba ai publish announce- 
M fordshire Do. (Peak Sheet Iron, Calvanised, fiat, ordi © . . | is given, nor any list in whi e amount of the Tender 
Hip tiles ( es). s Q per 1,000 nary quality.— ra aba 1004., unli id banged ch the lowest Tender is under 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lti 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE, 


FLUATE, for Hardeni Waterproofing 
and Preserving Buildieg’ Makisi 


LONDON.—For additions to Glenwood, Westcombe 
Park, S.E., for Mr. T. E, Serutton, K.C. Mr. Alfred 
Roberts, architect, Greenwich, S.E. :— 

Kennard Bros....... £1,689 | H. Groves.....-.++. Hi, RIT 
We Mile Sh tas neue 1,351 | T. D. Leng*.....-+- 1,250 


_DORCHESTER.—For additions to workhouse, for the 
Guardians. Mr. A. L. T. Tilley, architect, 26, South- 
Street, Dorchester :— 

©. EB. Slade ..scecas 41,040 | Watts Bros., Dor- 
smie ae ABERI- TS £992 


ONGAR (Essex).—For partial reconstruction and sari- 
tary werk at Forest Hall, Ongar. Mr. H. Phelps Drew, 
architect, 33, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C. :— 
J. & C. Bowyer £338 o o| Norton, Chelsea*£329 10 6 


NODIC. ispisan 335 0 O 


HOVE.—New street works. Mr. H. H. Scott, Borough 
Surveyor :— 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE, 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incor ting the Ham Hill Stone Co, and C, Trask 
pation. The Doulting Stone Co.) kšn 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset, 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Montgomery-strect. 
Parsons & Sons, 118, Church-road, Hove*.. £353 
Ruskin-road. 


W. Whiteman, 59, Clarendon - villas, 
NOT atk a Naa aan aa AE S A £33€ 17 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For the erection of new class- 
rooms and cloakrooms, and sundry alterations and addi- 
tidns, to the Higham-hill and Forest-road Schools ; also 
boundary wall at rear of Board’s offices. Mr. H. Prosser, 
Architect to the Board, School Board Offices, Waltham- 


stow :— 


Kendal-road. 
Parsons & Sons, 118, Church-road, Hove* .. £279 


[LFORD.—For the erection of school buildings, house, 


Il | 
| 


&c., Loxford Hall Estate, for the School Board. Mr, No antes 2 dg S 
S ikica msony, architect, 7, Bank-buildings, Ilford. 0. 554 is z 8 4 s 79 3 
Juantities 7 essrs, Garciner & Theob: ; Sus8o =U-5 52 ss 
oat: s ciner heobald, Great = TEEF 85595 Bese Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lavs 
Dearing & Son .... £9,690 | Hammond & Son .. £8,982 = ZLA = Şa | B BO Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Ri Ry 7! 9583 Fe and Bn Davey ~- Bus ce, ie e ee Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
A & Gall .... 9,41 o Ss Raster. cic sbcs 8,852 Sg > eerie i 
W. Shepherd ...... 9,277 | Foster Bros......... 8.784 damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors 
Holliday & Green- Barker & Co., Ltd. 8,765]... _& _4& | £ flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
aoe TOT ee 9,232 | F. Willmott VIRREN 8,715 Viney & Stove ste 3:354 O O| 1,287 ° 9/70 © ° | granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 
Sas Parmenter .... 9,034 | B. E. Nightingale .. 8,68 ollard & Brand ..| 3,315 © © / 1,150 0 9/07 © s 
Chessum & Sons..., 8.990 x Appleby y A 8 sas B. E. Nightingale) 3,180 o o | 1,100 0 90] 57 0 O Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 
í Sands, Palmer, & 
TES COG. E ETELE e: 1 AE, Ou) 7,067 99° 3.) 58-172 
. > + + 
ILKESTON.—For the construction of reservoirs, “ig ig ag tla IENE LEAT A ot| PH ees = SPRAGUE & CO. Ltd, 

buildings, &c., in connexion with the waterworks which RR E. Evans... E oe “| 4 l LITHOGRAPHERS, 


are to provide a new water supply for the Ilkeston and 
Heanor districts, for the Ilkeston and Heanor Water 
Board, Ltd. :— 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 


t Accepted subject to the approval of the Board of 
Bills of Quantities, &. 


Education. 


J. F. Burns ,..... £61,392 | Moss & Sons £48,7 
<u we 93 s S... . -o £48,750 e 
wee a ae sesese 57,850 T. Smart, Notting- 4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C, 
ers, Ltd....eas 57,000 DA AA a 8,36 
Tos S. Dinka «see 55,000 habley ENET E E ess E FAR TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
sie pet iie 541750 ' THE BUILDER "(Published Weekly) ls supplied DIRECT from LITHOGRAPHED 
a a the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, st the QUANTITIES, &eo., 
rate of r per annum (ca numbers) PREPAID, o all sol 


accurately and with despatch. [M atia 


PRINOES STREET 
METCHIM & SON { ot.ckoncest, WESTMINSTER 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES, 
For 1902, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 


Europe, America, Aus a, New Zealand, India, China, lon, 
&c,, 26s. per annum, Remittances (payable to DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to publisher of '' THE 
BUILDER," Catherine-street, W.C, 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 


_LONDON.—For the foundations of Bermondsey Police 
Station and Court. Mr. Dixon Butler, architect. Quantities 
by Messrs. Thurgood, Son, & Chidgey :— i 
Foster & Dicksee.,. -45,990 | Spencer Santo & Co. £4,680 


Higgs & Hill ...... 1350 | J. Parke fa 
Ashby & Horner.... aap tiene Wells & Co. a prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (s3 
AEE EAE 5,238 | Killby & Gayford a pate numbers) or oe peiye (13 numbers), can ensure 
Lawrance & Sons .. S214 | Holloway Bros. .... ‘ 20% receiving ‘' The Builder," by Friday Merning’s Posi. 


BEST BATH STONE, 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


'ERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
ae OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARE. 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Lr 


H. J. Williams...... 4:997 | Clarke & Bracey.... 3,939 
Mowlem & Co. .... 4,837 | Grover & Sons ...... 3 874 
Lascelles & Co. .... 4:750 eyi 


e 


W. H. Lascelles & @o., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


P TOONE ears to house, Cressingham- 
toad, Lewisham, for Mr. H. H. C. Ball. Mr. : 
Roberts, architect, Greenwich, S.E. :— s gisis 


E ONA 4325 | A. Bentley“ £243 Maa On Tae 
C Robson. seer ven 325 A. sT EREET 243 1 Chief Office : Box, Wilts. 
Telephone No. 1365, London Wall, Branch Office : York Chambers, Bath, 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


Church of England Schoolas Ponore and enlargement of | MIGH-ELASS JOINERY, 


ools, Potter’s-road, New Barnet. 


ie Baid; F.S.I., 65-66, Chancery-lane, W.C., and LASCELLES’ EONCRETE 


Bege ngano | PILKINGTON&CO 
pileting e now ° ° ° . 

EIRA scheme. carried out, | Architects’ Designs are carried out with the seiniin 2000 

ea na sg T £845 greatest care. 

Femme Soe ces ee cet oe SLAM TRENT, IORDAN AI 

Wale Sonn eo eae is CONSERVATORIES, gina WILIAM STREET, LONDÓR, 

be OIE Aea a sence Wiese. Achat O 537 Telephone No., 2761 Avenue, 
GREENHOUSES, a 


B.NOWELL &CO,| WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 


Chief Ofice.—Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
N ’ G 3 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, ana | CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 
Yorkshire Stone. r 
ESTIMATES GIVEN TOR AERE DESCRIPTION OF ROAD ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


Poloncean Asphalt 


E S 
PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING, 


-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
aii WHITH SILICA PAVING, 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


Convenience Comfort and Economy in Househoid Arrangements 
IMPORTANT NEW INVENTION. 


Hot Water Instantly Night or Day 


IN ANY QUANTITY AND AT ANY REQUIRED TEMPERATURE, 
in Bathroom Lavatory Bedroom Kitchen and any part of house 


The “CALIFONT”= 


“o "imut taidat EWART’S GEYSER FACTORY 346 Euston Road N.W. 


Established 1834. Telegrams,—‘Geyser Londen.” 
15 Gold Medals and Awards. 


Telephone—75!1 King's Cross. 
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Design for Central Offices and Public Hall, Thames Embankment 
Cartoon for East Window of Lledrod Parish Church, Aberystwith ........cecccsccsccece 
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-. Designed and Executed by Mr. Silvester Sparrow. 


APRIL 26, 1904, - 


By Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.1.B.A. 


Offices, Moorgate-street, EC... msesesesssoesooo EER PE E PEE e.s.. .... Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry, A.R. I.B.A., architect. 
New Premises, 54, Ludgate Hill.. ......sssseosesssssoososssnsossssossosoesosesecsssoeoses esssssosenoooo Messrs. Young & Hall, architects. 
Design for Social Club, Wembley Estate ..... Ba liek caste aw ienle 16S READ ee RaW ek aa ealnele te Ud aa GT Dees Mr. F. H. Jackson, archite:t. 


Two Villa Residences, Shanghai oe cvoece 


Blocks in Text. 


« Messrs. Kingsmill and Atkinson, architects. 
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in a material so brittle as stone. Thej We now come to a proposition which is 


The A on Truro Cathedral. 


to the Building 
Committee upon 
the fractures that 
have developed in 
the nave piers of 
Truro Cathedral, 
Sir Thomas Drew 
appears to be 
fully sensible of 
the delicate nature 
of his task. To the man of narrow mind 
and illiberal instincts there is no greater 
joy than to find fault with the work of 
others, and it is a pleasure to read Sir 
Thomas Drew’s chivalrous references to the 
architect of Truro Cathedral. In the fore- 
front of his Report, Sir Thomas expresses 
his admiration of the late Mr. Pearson as 
the greatest ecclesiastical architect ot his 
time, and says that he has no adverse 
criticism for the designer of the piers that 
failed. While fully sympathising with the 
generous feelings that evidently prompted 
these remarks, we are unable to avoid the 
hard logic of facts. It is perfectly obvious 
that if no faults had originally existed the 
piers would not have failed, and the 
improved form of reconstruction now 
advocated would not have been necessary. 
The best of us are liable to error, and those 
are truly wise who seek knowledge from 
past mistakes, Therefore, it seems well that 
careful search should be made for the true 
causes of the mishap to which we now refer. 
We are unable to agree with the criticism 
expressed in the earlier pages of the Report, 
upon modern constructive science, for the 
methods now followed are based upon 
correct appreciation of the proper uses and 
limitations of stone masonry. It sounds 
very well to speak of “mobile construc- 


Strength of stone masoury really depends 


=a N his recent Report | upon the strength of the stone, the size of 


the blocks, the accuracy of the dress- 
ing, and the strength of the mortar, 
and we are therefore surprised to learn 
from the report that the cause of disaster 
should have been attributed to the modern 
specification as to mortar and bedding, and 
to the accurate and conscientious manner in 
which the terms of the specification were 
observed. No doubt, as the Report says, 
beds of stone in old work were usually laid 
in comparatively thick swimming beds of 
mortar produced by an unscientific mixing 
of lime and sand by rule-of-thumb methods, 
while in modern practice bed-joints are of 
properly-made mortar no more than } in. 
thick. But we must remember that in 
former times stones were more roughly 
dressed, and so required more mortar to 
keep projecting points apart. The stones at 
Truro were truly wrought, and when worked 
into their seats the bed-joints were little 
more than a bare }in. thick of superior 
mortar. It appears to be considered that 
this treatment involved a risk of undistributed 
pressure upon the lowest bed. Of course, 
there are always risks in this world, but why 
inequality of pressure should be suggested 
by accurately-levelled and truly-faced work, 
we cannot quite understand. As for the 
thickness of the beds, $ in. is considered to 
be sufficient by competent authorities, when 
stone has been faced almost to a plane, for 
pressure is then distributed nearly uniformly, 
and the mortar serves chiefly to transmit 
pressure to small depressions. In fact, if the 
joints were very smoothly finished, mortar 
would be, practically, unnecessary for the 
distribution of pressure; but such extreme 
smoothness would create a risk of displace- 
ment by the sliding of one stone on another. 
Again, if the cushion of mortar between two 


tion, restrained by countervailing forces, of | blocks of stone were of insufficient strength, 


balance, counterpoise, and thrusts,” as exem- 
plified by the buildings of medizeval archi- 
tects, but such conditions are scarcely 
consistent with true stability, and must 


occasion strains that ought not to be caused 
y 


it might be squeezed out laterally, so tending 
to cause failure of the stone by tension. 
For these reasons, we are unable to 
agree with the first hypothesis in the 
Report. 


’ 


entirely reasonable, and in complete accord- 
ance with modern practice. After pointing 
out that the bed under the plinth of 
each pier is practically a damp-course 
of asphalte 3 in. thick, between the irregular 
surface of the foundation pier and the 
smooth under-face of the plinth course. 
The Report says that asphalte was an un- 
fortunate insertion as the bedding joint on 
which stress was concentrated. The 
accuracy of this conclusion will be abun- 
dantly evident after inspection of fig. 1. 
which represents the sections of the piers 
as built. The following undesirable features 
will also be observed, to which attention is 
not specially directed in the report :—(1) the 
irregular composition of the rubble masonry 
is by no means suitable for the uniform 
reception of pressure; (2) if the section 
given in the Report may be accepted as 
correct, the stones do not break joint pro- 
perly—notably in the centre of the foun- 
dation pier—and no headers are evident ; 
and (3) instead of using one large stone for 
the base of the column, two thin stones, 
measuring I1fin. and 9% in. respectively, are 
employed for the plinth and torus. Adding 
to these points the unsuitable nature of a 
plastic substance like asphalte for the equali- 
sation of pressure, there was every reason 
for anticipating fracture of the foundation-bed, 
followed by failure of the base stones due to 
tension. Further, as we gather from the 
Report that moisture exists in the subsoil, it 
is not impossible that failure may have been 
influenced to some extent by subsidence 
tending to rupture the foundation at the 
weak point mentioned above. Next we 
observe a suggestion that the building con- 
tractor—whose conscientious work was pre- 
viously held to be partly responsible for the 
disaster—may possibly have further contri- 
buted to failure by “a certain modern 
energy and impatience under a certain 
modern contract” by imposing weights 
rather too soon on the substructure. The 
complimentary manner in which these re- 
marks are made in the Report does every 
credit to the author, but we fancy the builder 
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would be quite willing to forego praise of 
the kind under the circumstances. Finally, 
it is said that pointing up the bed 
joints under the weak spur-bases, as the 
work proceeded, manifestly contributed 
to fractures; a theory that is certainly 
feasible. 

As to the measures that ought to be taken 
for reparation of the injury, we are in accord 
with Sir Thomas on almost every point. He 
proposes that fractured stones should be 
replaced, and that the bases should consist 
of one stone each, 21-in. deep. The rubble 
foundation, he thinks, should be lowered to 
permit the formation of a concrete cope as a 
seat for the new base store, and to act as a 
damp-course in place of the asphalte re- 
moved. An inspection of fig. 2 will enable 
our readers to gather the effect of these 
alterations, but it wil] be noticed that lead 
is suggested as an alternative to mortar for 
the beds of the courses, This option is one 
which, we trust, will not be accepted, tor the 
same reason that dictates the rejection of 
asphalte, As the strength of the Corsham 
Down Bath stone used in the construction 
of Truro Cathedral has been questioned, it is 
satisfactory to note that the direct compres- 
sive stress per square foot in the piers is 
well within the safe limit, and there seems 
no reason for doubting the judgment of Mr. 
Pearson in selecting this material. 

Generally, it is reassuring to learn that 
the magnitude of the fractures should 
not be over-rated, and that they need 
cause no anxiety as to the stability of the 
cathedral. 

Since the above remarks were written, we 
have learned that the Cathedral Committee 
do not propose to take any immediate 
steps, but will wait to see, we suppose, 
whether any further movement takes place. 
We think they would be wiser to carry 
out Sir Thomas Drew’s suggestions with- 
„out delay. If anything worse develops 
a rather heavy responsibility will rest on 


them. 
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ledged, for it is too late for criticism when | "Church of the Good Shepherd ” (557) by ilere are 
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stage. In the exhibition are instances of | treatment (Late Decorated), and the detail photogra; 
rejected designs shown, while the accepted | both of stone and woodwork is charming. nea 
ones are absent; this is the case with an |The design for St. Columba’s Church (570) 7 SA, 
important City church and with the Techni-| by Mr. Balfour, shows a hackneyed m any 
cal College; perhaps, more important still, | ment of gable and spire, and the select Si 
the railway bridges that are to span the| design is understood to be on just the ork oe 
busiest thoroughfare of Argyle-street and the | lines; these were, indeed, laid down by the ay 
and this is the misfor- | "m/s, 
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across the way is Greek Thomson's Cam- 
panile. That has an advantage in being 
uphill; so a comparison can hardly be 
avoided, and it will be entirely to the detri- 
ment of the new comer. 

A rejected design for the New Technical 
College, by Messrs. Watson & Mitchell 
(556), is a dignified and appropriate compo- 
sition. The accepted one is not here shown, 
but remembrance of it seen when the half- 
dozen sets were on view is not favourable ; 
probably it possessed superior merits on 
the plan, but there is no reason why its 
usefulness should not be allied with beauty ; 
the site deserves it. The design for the 
Royal Infirmary, by Mr. H. E. Clifford (527), 
is on view, but not Mr. Miller's, selected by 
the managers in a manner that gained them 
some notoriety. The excellence of its 
Classic detail need not be discussed when 
the architectural and sanitary objections to 
it are only less than that applying to Mr. 
Miller’s, in so far as its bulk is less. 

“Business premises, West Nile-street” 
(553), by Messrs. Burnet, Boston & Car- 
ruthers, have a Columnar Order extending 
through a couple of stories, with oriel 
windows in each bay, of rather stately 
manner, and not unlike some other works in 
the city by the same firm. Solf Hill School 
(531), by Mr. A. N. Paterson, shown in a 
wash drawing, is simple and appropriate ; 
not very much can be done with Glasgow’s 
public schools, the plan is so stereotyped, 
but itis to the credit of the Board that, with 
conditions that to many would justify an 
official appointment, independent architects 
are employed. Other business premises 
(537) and (555) fail, the tormer because of 
commonplace, the latter because of over- 


originality, the eccentricity extending 
to the drawing. ‘The District Offices, 
Hamilton” (552), by Mr. Cullen, are 


in a Classic style, as necessitated by adjoin- 
ing public buildings, but with many variants 
in detail that give personal interest. A block 
of workmen’s tenements (551), by Mr. Jas. K. 
Hunter, Ayr, shows the most made of rough- 
cast and a few stone dressings; it is en- 
couraging to see such inexpensive work 
showing interesting and capable design. 
Messrs. Niven & Wigglesworth, of London, 
have the “Headquarters of the Sailors’ 
Society ” (538), in brick and stone, a remini- 
scence of a Tudor gateway giving suggestion 
of a public institution without pomposity. A 
fine photograph is shown of the dome and 
colonnade of the late Exhibition; while a 
worthy representation of Mr. Miller’s skill, 
it is surely not the only example that might 
have been shown. No, 565, by Mr. Hill, is 
the Saracenic pavilion, its exterior better 
thought-out than the interior, possibly to 
avoid competition with the carpets it 
sheltered, A sitting-room, by Mr. Jas. 
Salmon, is shown in photograph, and a 
street frontage (568), by Mr. Gillespie, of 
the same firm, in a wilfully rough sketch, 
are about the only examples of the “new 
art,” and not so extreme as some; happily, 
there are signs that the craze is passing. 

In domestic work there is a frame of 
photographs (533) of a terrace house re- 
modelled by Mr. John James Burnet, 
A.R.S.A, The materials are of the finest, 
and lavishly employed, but more praise- 


worthy is the wealth of artistic skill enlisted. | 


Some of the best artists and craftsmen of 


the day are here represented. A billiard. 
room (549), by Mr. John A. Campbell, comes' 


little short. The same architect has another 
photograph (550), interior of a cottage home 
for girls, the gift of a rich man, and 
so expensively, but not inappropriately, 
managed; it has the appearance of a living 
room, the character that is affected in many 
drawing-rooms nowadays. 

“ Briglands” and “ Earlshall” (557) are 
studies in Scottish Renaissance, by Mr. 
Lorimer, of the greatest interest. Three 
houses by Mr. Morris, of Ayr (558), one in 
Northampton, are very good; drawn in 
brown ink and geometrically, with plans 
appended. A very pretty pen-and-ink draw- 
ing of a house in Kent, by Messrs, Niven & 
Wigglesworth, and a house at Accrington by 
Mr. T. L. Watson, are the only English 
specimens shown. 

Of a few architectural drawings pure and 
simple, Mr. Mitchell's ‘Salzburg Castle” is 
the best, in vivid colour and decorative 
manner, Coloured drawings of stained glass 
give but little assurance of what the actual 
work would be, but, so far as drawing and 
colour go, the frame by Messrs. Guthrie & 
Wells is the one we prefer. There is a case 
of simple jewellery, by Mr. A. J. Gaskin, stones 
set in silver twisted wire, and beaten work 
principally ; the former are good, without 
extravagance. 


NOTES. 

By the death of M. Dalou the 
world loses one of the greatest 
and most original sculptors of 
the day. The peculiar power of Dalou lay 
perhaps in this, that with a great feeling for 
decorative line and effect he combined an 
unusual energy and intensity in the expres- 
sion of human passion and emotion. Finely 
modelled as his work always was, there is 
no cold classicism about it; it is full of the 
spirit of modern life; as a French corre- 
spondent who knew both him and his work 
well, remarks of him, “il unissait à la fougue 
de son maitre Carpeaux les qualités décora- 
tives des sculpteurs du XVIIme siècle.” 
Occasionally, perhaps, he allowed his 
desire for forcible expression to carry 
him into compositions of too violent 
action to be quite suitable for sculpture, as 
in his monument in the Luxembourg 
gardens, ‘ Time Bringing Fame to Delacroix,” 
where the figure of Time rushes up to the 
terminal bust of the painter, carrying in his 
arms a nude female representing Fame, 
There is just a suspicion of the ludicrous in 
this group, or at least in this way of present- 
ing the idea; but what energy and vivacity 
there is is in its execution; how forcibly it 
contrasts with the average platitudes of 
monumental erections. His great work, the 
“Triumph of the Republic,” is in itself 
worth going to Paris to see; few of the 
ordinary run of Paris sight-seers are 
acquainted with it, as it stands on a site at 
the extreme eastern quarter of the city (at 
the end of the Faubourg St. Antoine); but 
those who will go out of their way to visit 
it will find themselves well repaid. 


The 
Late M. Dalou. 


WE are officially informed that 
the Liverpool Cathedral Com- 
mittee have requested Mr. 
G. F. Bodley and Mr. Norman Shaw to act 
as their architectural advisers in the pre- 
liminary selection of architects for the final 
competition for Liverpool Cathedral, and 
in the ultimate selection of a design for the 
cathedral. The Committee “feel sure that 


The Liverpool 
Cathedral 
Competition. 


this intimation will give great satisfaction 
to the profession, and confidence to the 
public at large.” We rather coubt it. If 
the idea was to select two assessors repre- 
senting the Gothic and the Classic school 
respectively, no doubt Mr. Bodley is an ideal 
representative of the school of modern 
Gothic church architecture; but Mr. Norman 
Shaw has had little or nothing to do with 
church architecture, and we can hardly 
imagine that competitors in an important 
church competition would have thought of 
him ag a judge by whose verdict they were 
willing to stand or fall. 


Ir is most satisfactory that the 
ere from question of the view from 

Richmond Hill, to which we 
have more than once referred, should have 
been settled in a manner desirable in the 
public interests and in that of Lord Dysart, 
the owner of the land over which the view 
extends. Not only is the view effectually: 
preserved, but a large amount of open space 
is now permanently secured for the public. 
Of the Petersham meadows 32 acres are to 
be vested in the Corporation of Richmond, 
which, of course, will be retained as an 
open space for the public enjoyment; 125 
acres more, over which there are common- 
rights, is to be vested in the Corporation of 
Ham ; and, out of a total of 314 acres in the 
Dysart estate, 235 are to become public 
property. These and other particulars were 
settled by a select committee of the House 
of Commons last week, a Bill having been 
introduced for this purpose by Lord Dysart, 
with the concurrence of the parties interested 
and of the Commons Preservation Society. 
This result shows what may be done by 
amicable negotiations between a reasonable 
private owner and business-like public 
authorities, and we hope that this Richmond 
view question will in its result be followed 
by other instances. 


AN important decision with 
regard to the supply of electric 
light is reported in the current 
number of the “Law Reports” in the case 
of "Husey v. London Electric Supply Cor- 
poration.” The result of that case is that an 
electric supply company may make any 
terms it likes. Under Section 19 of the 
Electric Lighting Act, 1882, no person 
within the area supplied with electric cur- 
rent by an electric lighting company is. 
entitled to a supply of current by the com- 
pany unless and until he has entered into a 
contract with the company for the purpose.. 
In the case in question the electric 
supply company refused to make a 
fresh contract until a new proprietor of 
the premises which were previously 
lighted paid the amounts due by the former 
proprietor. Asa matter of fact, the former 
proprietor was a hotel company, and the 
new proprietor a receiver for debenture- 
holders ; but this makes no difference in the- 
principle of the law. The Court, in giving: 
judgment, said that if the company had a 
legal right to cut off the electric current, the 
Court has no jurisdiction to interfere by con- 
sidering what their motive for so doing may 
be. It is therefore very easy to see that a 
good many innocent people may have to pay 
the debts of other pecple which have been 
incurred in respect of electric light, if they 
wish premises to be continued with the 
supply in the same manner. We cannot 
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see any reason why the electric supply com- 
panies should have more power than an 
ordinary tradesman, or why the supplier of 
light should be in a better position than a 
butcher or a baker. 


The On the 23rd inst. the tenth 
“James Forrest” “ James Forrest” lecture was 
i “delivered at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers by Sir William 
Roberts-Austen. The title of the lecture 
was “On Metallurgy in its Relations to 
Engineering.” Commencing with a short 
historical narrative of the slow progress in 
the use of metal for constructive pur- 
poses by engineers up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, Sir William said it 
was reserved for the nineteenth century 
to witness the triumph of metallurgy 
as an aid in engineering construction. The 
history of iron as a constructive material 
during the nineteenth century may, said the 
Jecturer, be divided into three periods, viz., 
(1) the earliest portion of the century, when 
cast and wrought iron came int) extensive 
ase ; (2) a later period when steel largely 
replaced cast and wrought iron ; and (3) the 
closing years of the century which witnessed 
the admixture of other metals, often in very 
small proportion, to increase the strength of 
the iron. Sir William demonstrated that 
mixtures of salts or of metals when passing 
from the liquid to the solid state undergo 
solidification in two stages. The mixture of 
metals first falls to a temperature at which it 
appears to become solid, but it neverthe- 
dess contains a certain proportion of the 
mixture in a liquid condition until at 
a lower temperature the second stage 
is reached, and the whole mass 
becomes solid. The portion of the mixture 
which remains liquid until the lower solidi- 
fying or freezing point is reached, is termed 
an “entectic” mixture ; and the lecturer laid 
great stress upon the importance of the 
influence exerted by entectic mixtures in 
iron upon the physical properties and com- 
mercial value of the resultant metal. In 
conclusion, some interesting microscopical 
photographs, exhibiting the remarkable 
-changes produced in the molecular structure 
of solidified metal by changes in the rate of 
cooling it from the molten condition, were 
shown upon the lantern screen. The lecture 
was one of the most admirable of the many 
noteworthy discourses which have been 
delivered in Great George-street. 


In the Colonial Exhibition at 
West Ae the Royal Exchange, London, 

some interesting specimens of 
the hard woods of Western Australia may 
be seen. Some elaborate furniture con- 
structed of Jarrah wood shows the rich 
<olour of this timber, and demonstrates that 
it is capable of taking a beautiful polish, 
The parquetry and inlaid work is admirable, 
As Jarrah is cheaper than teak, and has been 
proved to be good fire-resisting timber, it 
will probably become extensively employed 
in London for the construction of the doors 
at least two inches in thickness required in 
many situations by the London County 
‘Council. Among other exhibits is a collec- 
tion of wood blocks which have been taken 
up from roads after being in use for several 
years. These are not of much value as 
evidence of the durability of the blocks 
avithout more precise details of the condi- 
tions to which they were subjected. The 


value of Jarrah and Karri blocks for wood 
paving is, however, now too well known to 
require further demonstration. Another 
exhibit which attracted much attention is 
a Jarrah plank, which after being used as 
a pile, and submerged for over twenty years, 
has taken a fine polish, and appears as good 
as a new piece of well-seasoned timber. It 
is stated that Western Australia contains 
eight million acres of Jarrah forest, while two 
million acres are covered with Karri, another 
useful hard wood. With proper conservation 
and an intelligent system of replanting, the 
timber industry of Western Australia should 
form an important and permanent source of 
income to the inhabitants of that State. 


Lorp RAYLEIGH, in a course of 
lectures which he recently gave 
at the Royal Institution, 
pointed out the apparently insuperable 
difficulties which stood in the way of 
sending wireless signals across the Atlantic 
owing to the curvature of the earth. In the 
Electrical World of New York Dr. A. E. 
Kennelly points out that perhaps this 
signalling round the world may not be so 
difficult after all. It is known that very 
highly rarified air is a conductor for electrical 
currents, and hence at a distance of fifty 
miles above the earth’s surface we have 
what is practically a sheet of conducting 
material. The Hertzian waves sent out by 
Marconi's transmitter travel in straight lines 
like light waves, and, just as light waves are 
reflected from a polished surface, so they are 
reflected from the rarefied strata of air, and 
hence they spread over the earth’s surface 
in a layer approximately fifty miles thick. 
This explanation of Dr. Kennelly’s seems to 
us quite satisfactory, and if it is found that 
the attenuation of the signal varies inversely 
as the distance instead of inversely as the 
square of the distance, then we may con- 
sider that the existence of an upper reflecting 
surface for these waves is experimentally 
verified. 


Marconi's 
Experiments. 


THE paper by Mr. M. B. Field 
on “The Testing of Tramway 
Motors” which was recently 
read to the Glasgow local section of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers is well 
worthy of study by tramway engineers. The 
ordinary rough-and-ready methods of test- 
ing motors by seeing how they work when 
placed on a car lead often to most erroneous 
results. Little variations in the manipula- 
tion of the handle of the controller by the 
motorman make great differences in the 
energy consumption and on the average 
speed of the car, and so it is almost impos- 
sible to make satisfactory comparative tests 
by this method. It is necessary to supplement 
these experiments in the testing-room, and 
the testing frame and method of calculation 
devised by Mr. Field seem well suited for 
this purpose, lf all tramway generating 
stations tested their motors in one of these 
frames it would soon lead to uniformity of 
ratiog by different manufacturers. At 
present one manfacturer will rate a motor as 
40 h.-p., because it is capable of giving 
out this power for a few minutes whilst 
another would only rate it as 20 h.-p. 
because this is the maximum _ horse-power 
that it can safely give out for an hour without 
damaging the insulation by overheating it. 
It is important also in specifying the 
efficiency of a tramway motor to state the 


Testing Tram- 
way Motors. 


temperature of the coils at which it is p 
have this efficiency. The resistance of the 
coils is often 30 per cent. more at the eng 
of the hour’s run than it wasat the beginning 
and this diminishes the efficiency by 3 pe 
cent. Mr. Field's method of testing 
motors is a simplified form of Hopkin. 
son's test; one of the motors take 
energy from the line, and drives th 
other motor as a generator whose output 
can be varied. He mentions that wher 
testing motors by running them at a high 


x 


speed and then short-circuiting them, they ` 


not only come rapidly to rest, but actually 
make a tew revolutions in the reverse 
direction. This phenomenon, however, is 
one well known to electricians, and has 
been described before. In the appendix 
are printed many carefully compiled tables, 
and curves are drawn which show at a 
glance the efficiencies, speeds, tractive 
efforts, losses, &c., of a tramway motor, 
These will be valuable, as they show that 
considerable economies can be effected by 
a proper management of the handle of the 
controller. 


THE “good roads agitation,” 
which was commenced in the 
United States ten years or so 
back, hardly took root in California until 
the year 1895, when a bureau of highways 
was created for the period of two years 
During the early part of the past century, 
the prosperity succeeding the Revolution 
demanded extended means of communica 
tion. Ordinary roads were supplemented 
by toll-roads, frequently built of planks, but 
generally of earth and gravel. The exaction 
of tolls became burdensome, and so restricted 
development that the acquisition of such 
highways grew to be a public necessity. 
Then followed a period in which the 
desirability of ready transportation was 
so fully recognised that the United 
States Congress, and almost all the state 
and county governments, occupied them- 
selves in the study and practical application 
of the art of road-making. Soon after 1835, 
when road-building, encouraged by govern- 
ing bodies and entrusted to skilled engineers, 
became a science, the development of the 
railway system diverted attention to the 
new mode of transportation. Thenceforth 
for generations the making of roads was 
forgotten to such an extent that people were 
born and reared who had never seen an 
ordinary road, As an American writer has 
recently said, ‘‘ They have learned to speak 
of streaks of dust or mud, as the case may 
be, as roads—have actually learned to regard 
them as such, and solemnly dedicate the 
same to public use, as if they really were 
well-located, graded, drained, and thoroughly 
metalled highways.” Under these conditions 
California was settled, and her road system 
was but a makeshift at the best. In 1895 the 
State had reached the limit of development 
possible with bad roads, and the times 
were fully ripe for the bureau of highways. 
After two years of consideration and enquiry, 
the commissioners of that body recommended 
(1) the classification of roads into state high- 
ways, county thoroughfares and district 
roads ; (2) an Act empowering the state to 
acquire highways of the first class; (3) 4 
Act regulating the width of tires; (4) an At 
creating a Department of Highways; and 
(5) reduction of taxation. Of these proposed 
Acts only one became a law (to take effec 
from 1900), but it was rendered inoperative 
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at an extra session in 1899-1900 in conse- 
quence of opposition from makers of wagons. 
Of the other proposed Acts, the first was dis- 
approved by the executive, the second was 
vetoed by the Governor, the fourth was 
amended for partisan purposes so as to give 
patronage in state elections, and the fifth 
was the actual cause of increased 
instead of reduced taxation. This 
seems to be a fairly ‘disheartening re- 
cord, but it is not all. An Act known as 
the Clark-road Law was passed as an urgent 
necessity, but was subsequently declared 
illegal by the supreme court; another 
measure for the improvement of roads in 
the Yosemite Valley district was found to 
have a defective title, and so failed to 
receive the signature of the Governor ; and 
yet another road Act, passed by the Legis- 
lature in 1897, was declared by the courts 
to be invalid. A Department of Highways 
avas next created to continue the work pro- 
vided for by law, but through lack of funds 
was debarred from executing any important 
work. From the above recital it seems that 
law-making has been even less understood 
in California than road-building. 


Seven Dials THE new mission buildings 
Mission House; opened last week have been 
est-street, 

St. Giles. erected after the plans and 
designs of Mr. C. W. Reeves. They occupy 
the site of the old vestry-house, which had 
been “condemned” by the authorities, 
adjoining the Episcopal chapel which formed 
a scene of John Wesley's labours during 
the period 1743-1790, as is testified by 
entries in his diary. The freehold property, 
covering an area of 4,120 square feet, was 
bought for 4,500} in December, 1887, tor 
the purposes of the local mission, removed 
thither from Short’s Gardens. The chapel 
(originally known as La Pyramide de la 
Tremblade) and the vestry-house were 
erected at the end of the seventeenth 
century for a congregation of Huguenots 
avho had migrated to Newport Market 
from Weld House, which until 1695 
stood on the east side of Great Wild- 
street, By her will (1726) Mrs. Elizabeth 
Palmer left a sum of 5007. to be invested in 
seal property, and directed that the rents so 
derived should be distributed yearly amongst 
twelve poor widows of St. Clement Danes 
parish, The trustees applied the bequest to 
the purchase of the chapel and the vestry- 
house. In 1800 the chapel was added to the 
establishment, and during some years from 
1830 services were conducted there in the 
Trish language. Wesley's portable pulpit 
for open-air use, and a water-coloured draw- 
ing of the old house, have been preserved as 
relics, The first floor of the vestry-house 
contained an apartment of which the three 
windows opened into the chapel at its 
north-western end; the apartment, known 
as the “Nicodemus room,” was frequented 
by those persons who attended the 
Methodist services whilst desirous that their 
presence there should not become known. 


WE learn that this house will 
be offered for sale at auction 
before the end of the current 
month. When in the market five years ago 
it was purchased, in September, 1897, for, 
we find, 1,202/, the rental being 65/. per 
annum, Known as Sandycombe Lodge— 
though Turner himself named it Solus Lodge 
—and standing near St, Margaret’s railway 
Station, it was built, it is believed, for Turner, 
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and after his own designs, for occupation 
by him and his father when he quitted 
his riverside house at West-end, Upper 
Mall, Chiswick. The memoir by Mr. R. N. 
Wornum, in his “Turner Gallery” (1861) 
states that Turner bought the ground at 
Twickenham in 1807, and sold the house 
and garden in 1827; in the meanwhile he 
had built, in 1812, the house and picture 
gallery in Queen Anne-street West, which 
was pulled down twenty-two years ago, the 


site, No. 23, being taken for the offices of 


the Lord Howard de Walden (formerly the 
Portland) estate, St. Marylebone. Sandy- 
combe Lodge, of which we published an 
illustration in our number of September 18, 
1897, comprises four bedrooms, two day- 
rooms, and a library, and, with the exception 
of a bathroom since added, remains as it was 
in the painter's day; but the view towards 
the river, whereon he passed much of his 
time studying and sketching, is now shut in 
with modern villas. 


AT the gallery of the Society 
of Fine Arts are to be seena 
number of sketches and studies 
of animals by Mr. Briton Riviere, representing 
the larger part of a collection covering more 
than thirty years. Many of them are studies 
for animals in special and well-known pic- 
tures; others are studies of various animals 
that came from time to time under the 
artist’s observation, including also two 
sheets of red-pencil sketches of animals 
from memory, which are among the most 
interesting things in the collection, and 
show how familiar the artist has become 
with the movement and character of animals. 
Among the larger studies the finest are those 
of lions, which appear in a number of 
attitudes and circumstances, always treated 
with the greatest force and vigour. Among 
the finest are the “ Lions going to Drink” 
(16), dark forms walking stealthily through 
the twilight; the lioness studied for “ Daniel's 
Answer to the King” (18); the lion in 
“The King’s Libation” (51); a very 
powerful foreshortened drawing of a leopard 
for the picture of “ Aphrodite” (129); and 
the beautiful finished study of a lioness, No. 
155. Dogs are the next favourites after 
lions, and of them there are many studies. 
These studies of animals made from the 
life are in some respects even more interest- 
ing than finished pictures, and we were very 
much surprised to find that the private view 
of them attracted such a small number of 
visitors. We have seen the gallery of the 
Society crowded, even to inconvenience, at 
exhibitions of far less interest than this one. 

a 


“ MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS.”—Mr, J. G. Leigh, 
the writer of the three articles on the Isthmian 
Canal question referred to under the above heading 
in our issue of the 12th inst., complains that we 
have misrepresented him in saying that they were 
“ practically the same articles.” We admit that the 
expression was rather too sweeping ; the articles 
differ in literary arrangement and form, though in 
the main they give much the same information and 
use the same arguments. The point of our remark, 
however, was merely this: that editors as a rule 
(as Mr. Leigh will find if he makes inquiry) strongly 
object to a contributor on any special subject 
writing simultaneously on the same subject in 
another magazine. An editor likes his magazine 
to have its own individuality, and not to see its 
subjects and contributors reflected, as it were, in the 
pages of another magazine. That is the whole 
meaning of our query; it referred simply to a 
question of literary or journalistic etiquette, and 
was not meant as the slightest imputation on the 
writer. Mr. Leigh, however, now informs us that 
“the editors of the respective magazines were made 
aware that articles by me upon the subject of the 
Isthmian Canal would appear in other periodicals.” 
In that case, of course, our criticism would fall to 
the ground, and we regret having made it. 


_ Mr. Briton : 
Riviere’s Studies. 
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THE GUILDHALL EXHIBITION. 


THE loan collection of pictures at the Guild- 
hall, which is opened this week, consists this 
year of a selection of works by “English and 
French painters of the eighteenth century.” 
As far as the French pictures are concerned 
this is not the most interesting period, and 
some of the few great names of the century— 
Watteau for instance, are not represented at 
their best. On the other hand, the exhibition 
is the occasion of bringing before the public 
some French painters whose works, though 
familiar to students of art history, are not 
popularly known. : 

The large room is devoted entirely, except 
the small gallery, to the larger pictures of the 
French school. The painter best represented 
is Boucher, of whose superficial but brilliant 
art there are two or three large examples, of 
which the finest is the “Fortune Teller ” (39), 
a work very striking in composition and 
effective in colour in a hard mechanical way ; 
that sort of colouring which seems addressed 
to the optics rather than to the intellect. 
Nattier, a less powerful painter of the same 
school, whose name has been a good deal 
revived lately by writers on art, is represented 
by some works which probably show him 
at his best ; they are good solid painting, so 
to speak, but his plump and rounded 
ladies are utterly devoid of sentiment or 
of flesh texture; they are like paintings 
on ivory magnified; in the portrait 
group of“ The Comtesse de Neubourg and 
her Daughter ” (32) the young girl’s face is 
exquisitely pretty, in spite of the hard character 
of the painting. A large portrait group by 
a less-known painter of the same school, 
Francois Drouais, called “A Family Group ” 
(18), is perhaps the finest example of this type 
of picture. It represents a married pair 
and their little daughter, grouped with an 
admirable feeling for line in composition, with 
a great deal of expressive character in the 
heads, and a less hard texture than is to be 
found in Boucher and Nattier. It is, no doubt, 
somewhat prosaic in comparison with a portrait 
group of Reynolds or Gainsborough ; the 
painter does not aim at anything beyond 
realism ; but he achieves that thoroughly, 
along with an elevation of style which cannot 
be denied. 

As already observed, the Watteau pictures 
are not very remarkable. There are several 
examples of the work of his pupil and close 
imitator, Pater, but the best specimen of Pater 
is to be found in Gallery IV., the “ Plaisir 
Champcetre” (136), a picture which in fact 
might almost be taken for a Watteau. Among 
the more notable paintings in the large gallery 
two portraits of ladies claim notice, that of 
Mme. Roland, by Mme. Le Brun, a fine and 
effective portrait of a lady in a blue and white 
striped satin gown playing the harp ; and that 
of Mme. Lambert de Thorigny, by Largillière, 
a portrait with a kind of bravura of rich cos- 
tume about it which recalls both Vandyck and 
the artist’s modern successor in French fashion- 
able portraiture, M. Carolus-Duran. | 

It is when we come to the “ Foire de St. 
Cloud” (28), by Fragonard, however, that we 
are suddenly brought up by the contrast 
between a painter of genius and men of mere 
talent, like the Bouchers and Nattiers and 
their school. This is a truly wonderful little 
picture, and quite the most remarkable thing 
in the large room. It shows a crowded fair 
held in a golden sunlight beneath masses of 
trees, the whole pervaded with a diffused glow, 
as if all the dust of the fair were making a kind 
of rainbow effect in the hot sunlight. As an 
example of the poetic treatment of what might 
have been an ordinary fete champctre subject, 
it is a work quite exceptional in character. 
Even Fragonard’s smaller and less interesting 
picture on the same wall,“ Le Baiser Gagné ” 
(23), though in a way rather vulgar (as Frago- 
nard sometimes was), is marked out from the 
Boucher school by the genuine passion 
depicted on the countenance of the man, an 
intensity of expression to be found in no other 
picture in the room, 

When we come into Gallery II., devoted to 
the small collection of English pictures, what 
a change we find again from the prevalent 
superficiality of expression and hardness of 
colouring of the larger French pictures. Here 
again is genius, not mere talent; genius in- 
ventive in respect of colour and treatment. 
English painting was far ahead of French at 
that time ; art with Reynolds and Gainsborough 
was art, and not a plaything for a careless 
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aristocracy. Among the pictures here are 
Gainsborough’s beautiful and pathetic “Cottage 
Girl” (77), with quite a history in her face ; his 
sumptuous portrait of “Lady Bate Dudley” 
(80), with a rather plain face which has no 
history in it; and Revnolds’s “Countess of 
Temple and her Son ” (86), and his “ Countess 
of Tyrconnell’’ and “ Mrs. C. J. Fox” (58 and 
59). There are some fine examples of Romney, 
especially his “ Lady Hamilton ” (79) in a white 
dress and tall straw hat, and his joyous group 
of “The Stafford Children ” (57). But among 
the most interesting things are two examples 
of that now little-remembered portrait painter, 
Hoppner ; “Mrs. Pearson at the Age of 
Eighteen” (78), a half-length portrait in a 
beautifully balanced and complete style, 
and “Edward Fifth Earl of Darnley” (84), 
a portrait of a little boy in a dark dress 
with a white collar, which is a perfectly 
masterly piece of colour and style in por- 
traiture ; even the painter of “ The Blue Boy” 
could hardly have surpassed it. Among the 
smaller pictures some little landscapes by 
George Morland are not worth much except 
as Curiosities ; there isa small but powerful 
landscape by J. C. Ibbetson ; and several good 
ones by Gainsborough. It is rather curious to 
find, in the gallery at the end of the large 
room, Gainsborough’s fine landscape (50) in 
which the distance and middle distance so 
strongly recall the manner of Claude; and 
then to find, as the first thing in Gallery II., a 
“Landscape and Cattle” by Gainsborough 
(52) which is as decidedly a reminiscence of 
Cuyp. 

It is in Gallery JII. that we have the 
apotheosis, as one may say, of Fragonard, 
whose series of paintings and decorative 
panels, under the general title “La Vierge 
et l'Amour,” constitute perhaps the most 
remarkable section of the exhibition. They 
consist of five scenes which make a little 
history of the love affair of two young 
people, the last unhappily exhibiting only 
one of the couple as ‘“Abandonée.” These 
are half-decorative . pictures, the idyll being 
carried on amid a setting of rather scenic 
foliage and flowers; the remarkable thing 
about them is that, while the two figures 
are clad in that conventional mock shepherd 
and shepherdess costume which fits so exactly 
with the artificial tone of the French poetry of 
the time, their faces and attitudes are instinct 
with genuine feeling. It is “the modish 
Cupid of the day” with a heart put into him. 
Look at the earnest expression of the lover 
who runs in with a rose in the first scene, and 
the bright face of the girl who starts away 
with an alarm which is half pretence; 
and look, again, at the countenances and 
attitude of the two where in the third 
scene, “Les Souvenirs,” they read over 
again together one of their old love-letters ; in 
spite of the artificial character of the scenery 
and dresses the expression is that of the very 
romance of love. There is something curiously 
piquant in this combination of artificial circum- 
stance and real passion ; it is unlike anything 
else one remembers to have seen in painting. 
The “Abandonnée” scene is obviously not 
finished as regards colour ; we do not agree 
with the catalogue quotation that “it is abso- 
lutely complete as it is;” it is pervaded bya 
yellowish tone which is obviously a ground for 
something else, and it does not look satisfac- 
tory except as regardsexpression. Thenarrow 
upright panels of floral decoration which were 
intended to frame the principal subjects are 
very good bits of decoration ; the panels of sym- 
bolical Cupids are not so good ; the Cupids are 
flabby in character and disagreeable in colour. 
But the pictures which tell the main story are 
of quite exceptional beauty and interest. 

The smaller French pictures in Gallery IV. 
are of unequal interest; they include some 
small but very pretty Watteaus, especially 
“L'Union Paisible” (122); a striking portrait 
head of Robespierre by Greuze (107); two or 
three specimens of Chardin’s still-life subjects ; 
a small beautifully painted nude by Boucher, 
“L’Attention Dangereuse”’ (125), and a very 
pretty picture by Trinquesse, “Jeune Femme 
Assise dans un Parc” (142). But the gem of 
this part of the collection is the exquisite little 
picture called here “ The Artist's Model ” (105 : 
we doubt if this was the original title), by 
Boilly. This is a perfect little masterpiece of 
finish in figures and surroundings combined 
with perfect harmony of colour ; it seems to 
belong to the school of Meissonier rather than 
to the eighteenth century. The “model” is a 
small plaster statuette, which forms the high 


light in the picture, but without the least 
This is one of the 
most perfect works of its class that we have 
ever seen, and one would rather possess it 
than, perhaps, all the other works in this 


crudity of white about it. 


room. 


Those who are interested in art, whether in 
the historic or in the purely artistic sense, 
ought to feel much indebted to the Corporation 
of the City of London for having collected such 


an interesting and instructive exhibition. 
oer hoi a e a 


BATTERSEA WORKING-CLASS HOUSES 


COMPETITION. 


THE interesting collection of drawings now 


on view, as announced in our last week’s issue, 
at the Battersea Municipal Buildings, Lavender 


Hill, showing fifty-eight attempts at solving 


the crucial problem of houses for the working 
classes, ìs well worthy of study, and full of 
hints for the economical and yet sufficient pro- 
vision for working-class dwellings. The 
question is pre-eminently dependent for satis- 
factory solution on financial possibilities, and 
the consideration of such an exhibition of 
drawings as are now on view should afford 
proof that, with the present cost of build- 
ing, the provision of decent houses, 
soundly built and healthily arranged, is 
possible only to public bodies, who are 
able to raise the necessary capital at a small 
rate of interest, or to philanthropists who do 
not expect the return for which an ordinary 
investor or speculator would look. The 
designs now shown also prove that, givena 
site of moderate cost and reasonably inexpen- 
sive management, it is possible for municipal 
bodies to house the working classes in a 
decent manner and at rents which the 
occupants are at present accustomed to pay 
for inferior accommodation, without the 
necessity of making good deficiencies from 
the rates. 

As we noticed last week, the Battersea 
Borough Council invited designs for five types 
of house, and, as might have been expected, 
the designs by various authors are more or less 
successful in varying types. The committee of 
the Council indicated in their decision that the 
first premiated design, No. 37, by Messrs, G. T. 
Smith & Weald, excelled in its plans of the 
cottage and four-room tenements ; the second 
design, No. 12, by Mr. J. Sydney Bucklesby, in 
the plan of three-room tenements ; and the 
third design, No. 21, by Mr. H. Bertram 
Tarrant, in the plan of four-roo:n tenements. 

In the first premiated design the plan of the 
cottage, or five-roomed house of two stories, 
shows on the ground floor a parlour in front, 
of 112 super. ft., a living-room at the back, 
of 134 super. ft., and ascullery with copper, 
gas stove, sink, and shelf. On the first floor 
are two bedrooms of 110 super. ft. each, and 
one of 118 super. ft. The three-roomed tene- 
ments in two stories have on the ground floor, 
a living-room of 131 super. ft, and two bed- 
rooms of IIo super. ft. each, and on the first 
floor a living-room of 131 super. it, and two 
bedrooms, one of 132 and one of 112 super. ft. 
Each tenement has a scullery with copper, gas 
stove, and sink, a coal store, water-closet, and 
dustbin and cupboards. Indeed, one feature of 
this design is in this type the provision of 
cupboards, especially over and under the stairs. 
In these three-roomed tenements one bedroom 
is in each case entered from the living-room 
and one from the lobby. 

The four-roomed tenements in two stories 
have on each floor a living-room in front, of 
144 super. ít., a bedroom in front, of 110 super. 
ft, and two bedrooms at the back, one of 
112 super. ít. and one of 120 super. ft., together 
with watercloset and scullery in each case. 
In this plan all the bedrooms are entered from 
the living-room. The three-roomed tenements 
in three stories have on the ground and first 
floors a living-room of 139 super. ft. and two 
bedrooms of {Io super. ft., and on the second 
floor a living-room of 139 super. ft. and two 
bedrooms, one of 142 super. ft. and one of 
123 super. ft. As in the author’s two-story 
houses, one bedroom is entered from the 
living-room, and one from a lobby. These 
tenements have similar offices to those already 
described. The four-roomed tenements in 
three stories have on each floor a living-room 
of 144 super. ft. and three bedrooms of 
110 super, ft. each, one bedroom being entered 
from a lobby, and two from the living-room. 

In the construction proposed, the floors are 
laid with boards nailed direct on cokebreeze 


concrete, the upper floors having rolled steel 
joists to support the concrete. The stairs are 
also of concrete and the partitions of 3-in. coke. 
breeze concrete. 

The authors estimate the cost of the cottage 
at 417/., of the three-roomed tenements in two 
stories at 5722., of the four-roomed tenements in 
two stories at 7347, of the three-roomed tene- 
ments in three stories at 781/7., and of the four- 
roomed tenements in three stories at Sọ 
these figures working out at 8d. per ft. cube of 
the cubical contents. The elevations are simp! 
treated with effect gained by the use of smal. 
paned windows. 

In the second premiated design, the author 
groups together his designs for various types 
instead of showing them as units as in the first 
premiated design, thus making a more effective 
elevation. He also dovetails his houses together 
necessitating more length of party-walls than 
in the first premiated design, in which the 
units are separated by straight party-walls 
running from front to back in each case, a 
device which, although lending itself to more 
economical planning, increases the cost of 
building per foot cube, 

Two variations of the cottage with five rooms 
on two stories are shown. In one there 
are on the ground floor a living-room of 
166 super. ft. and a bedroom of 110 super. 
ft, and on the first floor three bedrooms; of 
138, 115, and III super. ft. respectively. Ip 
the other plans there are on the ground floor a 
living-room of 168 super. ft. and a bedroom 
of 110 super. ft.; and on the first floor, three 
bedrooms of 135, I14, and I10 super. ft. 
respectively. There is also in this design a 
third variation of the cottage as a semi-detached 
house at end of the block. 

The three-roomed tenements in two stories 
have on the ground floor a living room of 
165 super. ft. and two bedrooms of 110 super. 
ft. each, and on the first floor two similar 
bedrooms and a living-room of 170 super. ft. 

The four-roomed tenements in two stories 
have three bedrooms each of I10 super. ft. 
with the living-room of 175 super. ft. on the 
poung floor and 180 super. ít. on the frst 

oor. 

The dwellings in these three stories are by 
this author grouped intoa separate block ; the 
three-roomed tenements on the ground floor 
have the living-room of 170 super. ft, one 
bedroom IIo super. ft., and the other 115 super. 
ft.; those on the first floor have the living 
room of 188 super. ít, one bedroom of 
110 super. ft., and one of 118 super. ft.; whilst 
on the second foor the living-room is 188 
super. ft., one bedroom 115 super. ft., and one 
110 super. ft. 

The four-roomed tenements in three stories 
have on the ground floor a living-room of 
170 super. ft. and three bedrooms of 110 super 
ft. each ; on the first floor a living-room of 
180 super. ft., one bedroom of 110 super. ft. 
and two of 113 super. ft. each ; and on the 
second floor a living-room of 180 super. ft., 
two bedrooms of 110 super. ft. each, and one 
of 111 super. ft. The author of these designs 
makes it a rule for the bedrooms to be entered 
from the living-rooms in both the two-story 
and three-story tenements. 

For economy the author suggests that the 
foundations, which the nature of the site 
requires to be deep, should be constructed 
with piers and arches, so called, of concrete. 
The elevations are treated in the newest 
rough-cast mode, with tile roofs for two- 
story buildings and slate roofs for three- 
sto: y blocks, the latter method being adopted 
so that the top story may be included in a man- 
sard roof. Play of light and shade is given to 
the elevations by the introduction of oriel 
windows, of timber framing, and hoods over the 
doors. The author’s estimate of cost is for five- 
roomed cottages, 343l. ; for three-roomed, two- 
story tenements, 435/.; for four-roomed two 
story tenements, 536/.; for three-roomed tene- 
ments in three stories, 611/.; and for four- 
roomed tenements in three stories, 829l., 
figures which work out at rather less than a4d.. 
per foot cube. ; ; 

The author of the third premiated desig? 
adopts the dovetailing principle followed in 
the second premiated design, but makes a 
point of giving entrance to all bedrooms from 
a lobby or passage, and not from the living 
rooms. His estimate of cost is for the five- 
roomed cottages, 320/. ; for three-roomed tene- 
ments in two stories, 477l. ; for three-roomed 
tenements in three stories, 656/.; for at 
roomed tenements in two stories, 594/.; aR 
for four-roomed tenements in three stories, 
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8o6l., which works out at a little over 7d. per 
toot oar designs to which additional prizes 
have been given follow more or less closely the 
lines of the first three, but are not quite so 
successful in compactness, the strong point in 
particular of the first premiated design. Nos. 
4 and 8 do not adopt the dovetailed arrange- 
ment of plan, which is however followed by 
Nos. 19 and 23. No. 4 avoids entering bed- 
rooms from sitting rooms, and in the three- 
storyed buildings suggests a half basement or 
jower ground floor. This design has a pleas- 
ing elevation but a somewhat expensive roof. 
In No. 8, the bedrooms are in some Cases 
entered from the living rooms, but not 
invariably. 

j The author suggests economy by the use of 
flat roofs, but cubes the flat-roofed building at 
the same price as those with pitched roof, so 
that the comparison is not quite accurate. 

No. 19 shows the bedrooms entered for the 
most part from lobbies, whilst No. 23 has some 
entered from bedrooms, some from scalleries, 
and others from passages or lobbies. The 
elevations in this design are simple but of good 
character. f , 

Many other designs have good points, but 
the best have undoubtedly been selected for 
premiating, and the Battersea Borough Council 
may be congratulated on the response to their 
invitation and the amount of thought that has 
been expended. 

E aa 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
{nstitute of British Architects was held on 
Monday evening at No. 9, Conduit-street, W., 
Mr. W. Emerson (President) in the chair. 


District Surveyors’ Examination, 


The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Mr. Locke, the secretary, 
announced that the statutory examination of 
candidates for the office of District Surveyor 
was held on April 17 and 18. Of the candi- 
dates who attended, two passed, viz., Thomas 
Handy Bishop, jun., of Leighton Buzzard, and 
Arthur Maryon Watson, London. These 
gentlemen had been granted by the Council 
certificate of competency to act as District 
Surveyors in London. 


Tradition in Architecture : its Function and 
Value. 


Mr. A. N. Paterson, M.A., then read a paper 
on this subject, of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

In defining the scope of his paper, the 
author said that, while guarding against a 
tendency to give undue prominence to the 
inheritance and teaching of past times, he 
sought to carry his audience with him in 
regard to the vital importance of tradition as 
an element in all art of permanence and value, 
in the hope mainly that the far-reaching voice 
of the Institute—not only within our own 
shores but throughout the Britains beyond the 
seas—might be expressed and asserted to 
restrain, to counteract, to check the too easily 
learned and pernicious teachings of the so- 
called “new art” movement, with certain 
cognate developments in English architecture. 
In using the term “tradition,” he wished to 
disentangle it from another term with which it 
was apt to be confounded, viz., archzeology. 
The idea expressed by the word “tradition ” in 
this connexion was briefly : the influence, both 
conscious and unconscious, upon us as workers 
in art to-day of the methods of seeing and 
doing on the part of the many generations of 
workers who have preceded us, and who when 
in life were engaged in like problems to these 
which now occupy us. Tradition in this sense 
as regards architecture was twofold, viz., tradi- 
tion in construction, tradition in design. 
Tradition must not be confused with style. 
Styles have their day, and pass. Tradition 
endures. It must also be clearly differentiated 
from archzology. The archzeologist’s attitude 
is that of the scientist, not the artist, much less 
the art-worker. Defining the term “art” in 
relation to architecture, the author said that it 
was the living creative interest which devotes 
itself to the design and erection of buildings 
which will satisfy the requirements, and be in 
accord with the sentiments, of the time ; that 
the art in these buildings is a necessary and 
natural outcome and develcpment of similar 
work in the past, of which the technique is 
learned consciously and unconsciously through 
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tradition ; and that archzology (with history 
in its train) ic, at best, a science by means of 
which we may arrive at more precise know- 
ledge regarding certain aspects of such work. 
That we should be able to say that a moulding 
is early, late, or transitional, will not influence 
our powers of plan and design; its true im- 
portance to us is that in gaining exactness of 
knowledge as to such details, we are bound to 
increase our knowledge of the work itself, of 
the constructional difficulties and the means by 
which they were overcome and rendered un- 
expected points of interest, of the infinite 
variety, the enveloping harmony and the 
crowning beauty of the building, which through 
years, and maybe centuries, of growth ulti- 
mately reached the completed, the organic 
form in which we see it. Only—let such 
enthusiasm be kept under restraint. Do not 
let us take it for granted that because a feature 
looks well in an old building therefore it will 
be equally effective if tacked on to a new front. 

In the spirit of the old work we admire, 
there are no qualities more pre-eminent than 
directness of aim and honesty o' purpose. 
These two qualities we shall find to be most 
surely preserved by working after the methods 
of our more immediate forbears. Architecture, 
of all the fine arts, is most subject to conven- 
tion, and that under two main influences, the 
One immovable, unchangeable, the limitation 
of that construction through which it must 
express itself, and which in its turn is subject 
to the all-pervading law of gravity ; the other, 
as constantly but gradually changing, the 
physical, mental, and spiritual requirements of 
those for whose use buildings are designed, 
together with the effective range of construc- 
tional resources at our disposal wherewith to 
satisfy these requirements. The accumulation 
of the tradition of former ages has provided as 
with certain methods, certain formule of con- 
struction, from which we cannot escape. On 
the other hand, it is only from our imme- 
diate predecessors, and even contemporaries, 
that we can gather to what extent the 
immediate requirements of the day must guide 
us in our use of these formulze, and what con- 
structional resources are available for the pur- 
pose of extending their scope. The leading 
contours of mouldings and the principles 
regulating their use, the right and beautiful in 
proportion—such as these are the traditional 
data with which architectural design is pro- 
duced ; it is only when novel materials inter- 
vene, or in a;particular situation, that variations, 
even to the extenti of discords, are admissible 
and, in their place, admirable. Be sure, how- 
ever, of the harmonies before introducing the 
discords. Only the master can successfully 
cope with the bizarre, the unexpected. There 
may indeed be a bondage of tradition as of 
archzology, but this is impossible when (and 
this the author took to be an essential and vital 
principle in the truly traditional attitude) it is 
accepted in its widest form, when the tradition 
of yesterday and even of to-day is regarded as 
of not less but more importance than that of 
the century of Wren, of the Gothic master- 
builders, or of the Greek and Roman classics, 
when the tradition of steel girder, plate glass, 
and electric light is accepted along with that 
of stone vault and flying buttress. 

The author went on to speak of the present 
position of architecture in this country. For 
nearly a hundred years England has followed 
a path all her own in such matters, with 
results which can scarcely be called successful. 
The path has led, as it were, through a maze, 
and we are likely to end, when we emerge, 
precisely where we entered. Meanwhile, 
neighbouring Continental nations have been 
quietly pursuing and developing the traditions 
of earlier times in the light of modern oppor- 
tunities and requirements, guided therein by a 
continuous and systematic study of architec- 
ture, with the result that, as regards civil archi- 
tecture in particular, they are far ahead of us 
in achievement. Few modern English build- 
ings compare with similar work in Paris and 
other European centres in any of the attributes 
which constitute architecture a great art ; yet 
English work of earlier date is equal, if not 
superior, to fore'gn. The moral is obvious : 
the fault is not the nation’s or the men’s, but 
the point of view, the methods, and, above all, 
the lack of continuous tradition ; while if the 
doctrines of the “ modern school” are to pre- 
vail among our younger men, the outlook for 
the future is still worse. The author briefly 
glanced at the architectural history of England 
during the nineteenth century to make clear this 
idea. Within the last few years, however, the 
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value of tradition, modern as well as ancient, 
has shown a tendency to reassert itself ; archi- 
tecture, along with the crafts which nourish it, 
has been revivified, the true principles of 
design are being taught with organised effort, 
and but for this curious “new art” develop- 
ment there was good hope that English archi- 
tecture would again assert itself in its natural 
and national characteristics of dignity and re- 
finement. Of the doctrines of this “new art” 
or “ modern school” there were various mani- 
festations ; the one prevailing tenet seemed to 
be that the “copying of styles” is to be 
avoided as a deadly sin. Why? asked the 
author. It was the first time in the history of 
architecture that a like position had been taken 
up, for it was surely an admitted fact that, from 
Assyria and Egypt onwards, the architects of 
Greece and of Rome, of the Romanesque, 
Mediæval, and Renaissance times, had no 
other idea in their minds bat, in working out 
constructionally their fulfilment of contem- 
porary requirements, to copy the styles which 
had gone before, as they knew them. Did the 
work thus produced suffer in regard to sym- 
pathy with the needs of the times, to nobility, 
to beauty, even to originality thereby ? 

It is to this taboo of the styles that the 
characteristics of the new movement are to be 
traced. The refusal to employ the formulz 
thus provided has its necessary result in 
the prevailing baldness, the absolute lack 
of variety and movement. The styles, 
especially those of the last few centuries, 
are essentially the product of civilisation ; 
the architecture of modern times is mainly 
that of the city; but as recent precedents 
must be ignored, and architecture cannot 
escape from the traditional standpoint, inspira- 
tion must be sought in the times before city 
life existed, with a resultant sham rusticity, an 
assumed simplicity of living and thinking, 
entirely at variance with the thoughts and 
habits of those whose requirements the build- 
ings are supposed to supply, and even, if due 
investigation were made, with those of the 
designers themselves. 

Another characteristic, the result of the same 
tendency, is the attempt to return to the condi- 
tions of working of those earlier times when 
the individual worker was—or is now supposed 
to have been—his own master in the particular 
portion of the general work to which he 
devoted himself. The said individual worker 
is, of course, under present-day conditions, 
unable to play the part thus allotted to him, 
but if he is employed, not by a‘ firm,” but by 
a “ guild,” all is right, and the utmost latitude 
is at once allowed to the producer in matters 
of furniture and ornament, with a consequent 
loss of homogeneity and restfulness in the 
general scheme. The half-trained amateur, 
again, too full of art enthusiasm to consent to 
the drudgery necessary to acquire technical 
skill in execution—being an “ artist ’—must be 
allowed absolute independence. 

Encourage the crafts by all means, give the 
craftsmen every liberty within their own 
spheres—the architect will be aided and stimu- 
lated by their co-operation and help ; but his 
must be the guiding and controlling mind, and 
his work may, and often must be, independent 
of their aid. Let it not be thought that it is by 
working only on such lines as those just 
touched upon, as its devotees would have us 
believe, that one can be earnest, or even 
original. He was inclined to believe that the 
love of originality for its own sake was the root 
of all evil in the pursuit of the fine arts. For 
indeed that, desirable quality though it be, is 
just one that will not come by “ taking thought ” 
for it, and if it be sought after this fashion the 
result is but a superficial affectation which is 
at the opposite pole from those solid and en- 
during qualities which are of ultimate value in 
the arts. But if the architect, instead of seek- 
ing originality, and endeavouring to take it by 
force of devious paths and strange revivals, is 
content to follow the quiet lines of tradition, 
holding at the same time true to himself and 
the requirements and opportunities of his day, 
it will be found to have sought him. Future 
generations will see in his works the special 
beauties and qualities of his period just as we 
to-day discover them in those of our pre- 
decessors. 


Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, ın proposing a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Paterson, said he 
thought the subject treated was one of ex- 
treme interest, and in the main he could 
not help feeling that they most of them 
would certainly agree with the remarks made. 
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With the idea of a study of the past and the 
following of tradition, he did most warmly and 
thoroughly agree. But he thought, perhaps, 
in his great wish to uphold the following 
of tradition, Mr. Paterson had rather been 
following on the lines taken by so many who 
had in that room and in the room below read 
papers during the last twenty years. They 
had so constantly heard those who had 
read papers abusing those who had gone 
before in the past century, but he thought it 
was a matter of evolution to a certain extent. 
They had certainly been passing through an 
almost revolutionary time in architecture 
during the nineteenth century, but at the 
same time an immense amount of good had 
come out of it—he meant by the thoroughness 
with which Early Classic work was studied, 
and the same applied to Gothic work. Inthe 
early phase of the revival in each style the 
idea of copying was not unnatural. He did 
not mean by any means to uphold the idea that 
copying in itself had been good, but the very 
deep studies of a great many of these Gothic 
and Classic men in the last century had been 
of very great service to students of the present 
day, so he could not agree with the writer of 
the paper that evil had been the total result. 
It seemed to be too much the fashion with a 
great many to abuse the work of our immediate 
predecessors, He did not mean to apply that 
to Mr. Paterson, for his paper was of an admir- 
able character, but he meant that many 
people seemed to think, if their education had 
been in a certain groove—either Gothic or 
Classic, as the case might be—it was their 
duty to abuse the work of a different school 
of thought from that in which they had been 
brought up. It was noticeable with the Gothic 
phase, but it was equally noticeable at the pre- 
sent time. It was said a thing had passed and 
gone out, and there was no such thing as 
Gothic. It was folly to look at art in that one- 
sided and narrow way ; they must surely take 
amuch broader view. They must try to see 
the beautiful in all styles, and make that the 
foundation of future design, and whether it 
leans to the Gothic or the Classic. They 
found that eclecticism at the present day was 
too often only an excuse for absolute ignorance 
of the art the man tried to follow. They saw 
this even with writers of the present day. With 
regard to Liverpool Cathedral many foolish 
things had been said. One opinion was that it 
should be Classic, and that Gothic was dead, 
and the other was that Classic was dead ; but 
this sort of argument was utterly absurd. 
If he might just refer to one point, he 
thought the whole idea of abuse in their 
own profession was unfortunate. One so 
often found himself abusing rather than find- 
ing the good things in other people’s work ; 
they were so accustomed to abuse and unduly 
criticise ; it was so easy to criticise, but it was 
so very hard to do it well, and the more they 
really studied what was passed, and looked 
at the present men's work, aud tried to look for 
the good in it and not the evil, he was sure 
they would find their art improve in the spirit 
of true art. 

Mr. W. G. Wilson seconded the motion, and 
said he thought Mr. Paterson spoke rather 
feelingly. Mr. Paterson came from Glasgow, 
and the architects of Glasgow were a singularly 
capable set of men, but, unfortunately, they 
were either one thing or the other—they were 
either followers of the traditions or no, were 
men who would not be controlled in any way 
either in their art or their religion, and so 
he was afraid in a good many ways their 
liberty had degenerated into licence. It was 
his privilege to be in Glasgow not long 
ago, and he was really staggered to see 
the extraordinary emanations which came from 
the brains of some of the most prominent 
Glasgow architects, and so he thought Mr. 
Paterson spoke rather feelingly. At the same 
time he considered Mr. Paterson’s practice 
was slightly in opposition to the paper 
he had read, because the excellent work 
which Mr. Paterson himself did afforded 
very close traces of the study of a some- 
what unsuitable style—the Scottish baronial. 
He thought the last speaker got rather 
away from the point in speaking of the 
opposition Gothic men manifested towards 
Classic men, and the other way about. Did 
they not think that the true art of to-day was 
eclectic art pure and simple? If they went 
through a garden of flowers they did not make 
a bouquet all of roses, but they gathered 
beautiful flowers of different kinds, and the 
result was beautiful. Scotchman and Glasgow- 
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man although he was, he was bound to say that 
the most successful men in England seemed to 
be imbued with that sense of restraint which 
his countrymen somewhat lacked, and they 
would find that the most successful work 
of to-day was purely eclectic art—work 
which it would be hard to characterise as 
classic work, and equally hard to characterise 
a Gothic art. These men had learned in 
both schools, and the result in many cases was 
eminently satisfactory, and he said, with all 
respect to their French neighbours and other 
Continental neighbours, that the English work 
of today showed more individuality, and 
seemed to meet the conditions of the times to 
a greater degree than much modern French 
work, 

Mr. H. T. Hare said he felt very strongly that 
it was high time that a paper of that sort should 
be read in that room. He had listened during 
the last two or three years to several papers 
from the point of view, more or less, advancing 
the view that architects should attempt to be 
original, and therefore, he thought that any 
paper which protested against conscious effort 
in originality must be of very great value. The 
idea seemed to be prevalent that if one studied 
and worked upon traditional lines that must of 
necessity kill all originality. That was not in 
his opinion the case by any means. If a man 
had ability it would come out, although he 
might work in Gothic, or Classic, or Renais- 
sance, or any other style. They would see the 
Originality there, although the work might be 
absolutely correct in all its lines. Therefore it 
was not necessary that one should be always 
striving after originality. One of the great 
evils of what was called the “new art” 
appeared to him to be in the fact that those 
gentlemen who were exponents of it absolutely 
divested themselves of everything that had 
gone before; they stripped themselves abso- 
lutely naked and would have nothing of it at 
all. Why a man who could afford to 
build a good middle-class house should 
sit in a room without any mouldings, 
and which was got up in the same style 
as a farm-house or a labourer’s cottage, he 
could not say. He did not see why such a 
man should not have a bit of ornament or 
anything pleasing to the eye. He had known 
a case of a house in London which cost many 
thousands of pounds, belonging to a man 
who moved into high society. Why in the 
entrance to the hall he should have a large 
fireplace, with a gridiron hanging in it, he 
could not for the life of him see. But that was 
the sort of affectation he thought ought to be 
protested against in the strongest way possible, 
and although, if tradition was followed and 
studied, it might lead in many cases to a good 
deal of monotonous work, that was a thing 
which could not possibly be avoided, and that 
monotonous work as a whole would be much 
more pleasant and satisfactory than if it were 
carried out by men of mediocre talent, working 
without any guiding principles at all. 

Colonel Prendergast said he confessed he 
was attracted by the title of the paper, for he 
felt there were great opportunities connected 
with it, and he had not been disappointed, for 
the thought it was one of the most important 
papers that he, who had been a member of 
that Institute for a good many years, had ever 
listened to. It was of the highest importance 
to them, who were professional workers, and it 
was, perhaps, of still greater importance to 
those who, like himself, were outsiders, and 
who were in lamentable ignorance of the 
whole position. The great British public never 
had a chance of hearing the ground work of 
the great science they were engaged in. They 
had papers there, but seldom or never was 
the general public instructed as to what the 
Institute were about, and the unfortunate thing 
was that if one moved about the Metropolis, 
one saw the most terrible forgetfulness of 
what should be. He need only instance two 
great squares in the town, viz., Hanover- 
square and St. James’s-square. He would 
ask anybody, for instance, to go into those 
two squares and see the devastation which 
was taking place in them. They found fine 
buildings of the day in which they were put 
up, but he asked them to look at the abominable 
stuff recently erected at the corner of King- 
street, St. James’s-square, and George-street, 
Hanover-square. It wasthe public who wanted 
educating, and if the lecturer could only get at 
those people, they might do something better. 
In the meantime, one came down to those 
rooms and listened to papers, and it generall 
ended in a squabble of the styles. But he 
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thought that the matter was far wider th 
that. They had not to say whether Gothic, 
Classic was right, and what the reader of W 
paper had told them that night was that it was 
ridiculous to exclude tradition in a Teat 
science like theirs. They must go back and 
not forget they had something to learn. H 
would like to say one thing, which was that 
they had a Royal Institute occupying a leadin 
position, and yet somehow or another thes 
were unable to keep in touch with k 
general public, and he thought a Way 
ought to be found. The whole thing 
was carefully and excellently summed ņ 
when Mr. Paterson said that he was inclined 
to believe that “the lov2 of Originality for its 
own sake was the root of all evil in the 
pursuit of the fine arts.” Their extreme dij. 
culty was that they were face to face witha 
new structural method—the introduction of 
metal into buildings. They had now got to deal 
with residential buildings in great towns with 
great shop fronts below them. It seemed to 
him almost an insuperable difficulty, but he 
did not think that it really was so. It was to be 
done, and the sooner they faced it the better 
If in doing that they did not include the 
great principle which had been so admirably 
put before them that night, and did not 
forget the traditions of the science, he was 
convinced that something would come out of 
it to the satisfaction not only of the Institute 
but to the public at large. j 
Mr. E. W. Hudson said he was greatly 
obliged to Mr. Paterson for going into the 
ethical portion of the question, which ordinary 
individuals like himself could not do, but what 
perplexed his mind was that in these traditions, 
as in the preachers of the present day, there 
were so many voices, and amongst these 
voices there seemed to be some confusion, 
Which were they to follow? Apart from the 
question of style, if they studied tradition they 
must, to a certain extent, follow either Classic 
or Gothic, and there seemed to be a difficulty; 
a hybrid style, which was neither one thing or 
the other, seemed to be a most difficult thing to 
arrive at unless this new eclectic system was 
to be considered the medium between the two. 
Another thing with regard to their own archi- 
tecture. It might be bad, but he did not think 
they could look either to the Continent or to 
America for a style which would give them the 
acme or the nc plus ultra of what they were 
trying to find. it seemed to him from the illus- 
trations he had seen and the small observations 
he had been able to make, that they could 
not find much new work in the capitals of the 
countries of Europe which it was desirable to 
imitate. He did not think they desired to see 
the high- storied buildings of America in 
London. The libraries and other public 
buildings of America which they had heard 
explained in that room were no doubt very 
good, but he thought in their own works 
they would find things equally good. In 
medizeval times buildings certainly represented 
the wants of the age, and it was quite im- 
possible to mistake a palace for a hospital, or 
a church for a Guildhall, and it was extremely 
necessary that bygone works should be studied 
in order to produce anything which was 
excellent at the present time. He thought 
a certain injustice had been done to the 
architects who had practised in the Gothic 
style by calling them archeologists. Fergusson 
said an “archæologist is a man who, in 
making the design for a building tries to 
itnitate the form and details of some bygone 
age so exactly that it might, but for its new- 
ness, be mistaken for a work of an earlier 
period than that in which it was erected. 
The term applies equally to Egyptian, Classical, 
or Mediæval reproductions. In many respects 
the portico of the Briti-h Musenm is a worse 
example of archzeology than the design for the 
Law Courts, because, besides pretending to 
reproduce a dead style, it is one wholly un- 
suited to our climate.” Of original work they 
had some examples in London, but whether 
they were any advance upon the works of 
those who studied tradition closely it was not 
for him to say—he meant the Grosvenor Hotel, 
the Charing Cross Hotel, and the late Strand 
Music Hall. The question was whether there 
was anything they could pick out in the work 
of the present day as the acme of what they 
ought to follow. What was to be the practical 
outcome of all the dissertations of the day ? 
The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said he would like to say he thought this was 
one of the very best papers they had had in a 
Institute for many years. It wasa paper fult o 
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thought. It pointed out the absolute necessit 
of the study of architecture and a study of the 
traditions of different phases. It entered a 
strong protest against the nonsensical affecta- 
tion of crudeness of design which was called 
originality. He could not quite agree with 
Mr. Paterson in his remark that the influence 
of the revival of the last century must be 
deemed to have been for evil rather than for 
good, He did not agree with that altogether. 
The Classical revival which took place in the 
early part of the century was engendered by 
the Classic studies which men went in for in 
that period to a far greater extent than they 
did now as a general rule, and he supposed 
that the Gothic revival was caused by certain 
works which had been written and also 
possibly by the easier methods of transit, and 
to say this only resulted in evil he did not 
think was quite right. They taupht men to 
learn, anyhow, and that, after all, was the first 
point. He hada strong feeling himself that the 
best sort of originality was obtained from the 
man who had the widest knowledge of ancient 
precedent. He used the word “ancient” both 
for Classic and Gothic. Originality that was 
simply caused by the affectation of the avoid- 
ance of acknowledged forms of the beautiful 
—the making of columns of absurd pro- 
portions, and cornices with mouldings entirely 
different to what was accepted as giving a 
good effect, without any raison ad'clre for the 
alteration, seemed to him entirely wrong. 
In the wonderful scientific researches that 
had been made during the course of the 
last century the result had been the most 
extraordinary developments of science. Those 
results were not obtained by men working 
without a study of what had gone before. 
Those researches were made in opposition to 
the lines laid down by certain schools in 
architecture who wished to ignore all precedent 
and go back to pre-historic times. What was 
the use of their having examples of English 
history and ancient architecture if they were 
not to profit by what had gone before? He 
had previously strongly entered his protest 
against that sort of theory. Education was 
the thing most necessary for the architect, 
and a wide education. Colonel Prendergast 
had referred to the education of the public, 
but as he had pointed out over and over 
again, the education of the public in archi- 
tecture must result in the first place in the 
education of architects them<elves, and only 
by the architect could the public be influenced 
in any way. He had certainly noticed that 
there was more interest and more education 
on the part of the public at the present moment 
with regard to architecture than there had 
been during any previous time in the history 
of this country. He constantly met people 
who had absolutely nothing to do with archi- 
tecture who were greatly interested in new 
buildings, and who could pronounce an opinion 
on them, which was a thing they did not hear 
twenty or thirty years ago. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Paterson said it would be churlish of 
him not to recognise very humbly the very 
great appreciation they had shown of his 
ettorts to think out the problem. Were he not 
a Scotchman he might sit down by saying 
“Thank you,’ but the Scotch dearly loved 
argument, and therefore he would like to enter 
a little protest against what he thought wasa 
misapprehension of his sentiments with regard 
to Gothic and Classic revivals of the last 
century. Mr. Prynne and the President rather 
spoke as though he had decried them, and the 
President stated that he (the speaker) said 
nothing had resulted from them but evil. He 
strongly deprecated that view of the matter, for 
it was quite contrary to what he said. 

The Chairman: I quoted your own words, 
“The influence of these revivals as regards 
the main is ues is evil rather than good.” 

Mr. Paterson said he stil thought that, as 
regarded the main issue, that was so. He 
thought Mr. Prynne was quite right in caution- 
ing architects in general against the abuse of 
the works of their fellows, still he thought 
these were times when it behoved one to speak 
out, and he felt very strongly that the present 
tendency, unless checked, was likely to do 
harm to the progress of architecture in the 
country. With regard to the position of 
English civil architecture as compared with 
Continental architecture, several gentlemen 
had said there were as good buildings here as 
on the Continent, but none had given an ex- 
ample. Of course, in every country there was 


mediocre architecture, and the outstanding 
work of genius must in all cases be the ex- 
ception ; but if they took the flower of the art 
on the one side, they must take it on the other. 
No doubt there was a lack of interest in much 
of the modern French architecture, but he 
maintained that it was better than the blatant 
vulgarity of much they had on this side. The 
only other point was that of Mr. Wilson with 
respect to the suitability or otherwise of the 
Scotch domestic architecture to modern needs. 
That was a ditficult question, and it was a sort 
of red herring thrown across the trail. Some 
time, perhaps, he would be able to take up the 
cudgels on behalf of Scotch domestic archi- 
tecture. 


meeting would be held on Monday, May 5, to 
elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the cur- 
rent year. At the conclusion thereof, the 
annual meeting would be held, when the 
annual report of the Council would be 
formally proposed for adoption ; the Statutory 
Board of Examiners would be appointed ; 
auditors nominated for the ensuing year ; and 
scrutineers appointed to direct the annual 
election. An election of candidates for mem- 
bership would also take place. At the same 
meeting would be brought forward certain 
alterations in the Institute form of contract 
proposed by the Contract Committee, in order 
to have the form available for use where 
quantities are in the contract. 


the Holborn Restaurant, over the twenty-fourth 
annual dinner of this Institution. The company 
numbered close On 390, amongst those present 
being the Rev. C. J. Proctor, Messrs. J. 


Bartlett, T. F. Rider, A. Stoner, A. Randall, F. 


J. Austen (sec.), &c. 
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was like an insurance to them. He could 
mention that, with the exception of the small 
and insufficient remuneration paid to the 
secretary and the collector, nearly every penny 
cf the money subscribed went to the Society. 
With regard to the builders, he thought the 
Society aitorded an opportunity for increasing 
the friendly and happy relationship which 
always existed between builders and their 
staffs, and as to the merchants, they knew it 
was the builders’ clerk who made things go 
smooth in the office. He coupled with the 
toast the name of Mr. E. Brooks, who was 
connected with the firm of Messrs. Colls & 
Son. 

Mr. E. Brooks (Treasurer), in reply, said he 
had in his hand the first report issued by the 
Society, and he found that of the thirty 
members of the committee in that year only 
himself and two others were left. The first 
report showed that their income was 035l., 
and now they had 7,000/, invested. He did 
not think, however, that that was sufficient 
for thirty years’ existence. They formerly used 
to give a 20/. a year pension for men and 15/. 
for widows, but now they gave 3ol. a year to 
the men, and 24/. to the widows. He trusted 
that the appeal of the Chairman to builders’ 
clerks to join the Society would bear fruit. 

Mr. R. Roberts, in proposing the toast of 
the “ Architects and Surveyors,” said that the 
builder worked primarily for profit, but the 
architect had the enthusiasm of a love for art, 
and the surveyors were well known for their 
elaborate detail, and their mathematical 
accuracy. Taking them altogether, he thought 
they were a great triumvirate. They could 
not exist apart, as the artistic ideas of the 
architect required to be put into practice by 
the builders, and had to be always weighed and 
measured, not always to their satisfaction, by 
theirsurveyors. Having beena builder for some- 
thing like thirty years, he could only say that, 
as a rule, the relationship between the builders 
and the architects and surveyors were exceed- 
ingly pleasant. Of course, they knew that at 
one time the builder was his own architect, 
but in these days of industrial development 
that was impossible. He thought there were 
great opportunities before all three classes, for 
in the next ten or fifteen years London would 
practically be rebuilt. They had very 
serious problems ahead, but the architects had 
shown great skill with regard to the scientific 
planning of buildings. 

Mr, J. Murray replied briefly for the archi- 
tects, and remarked that the work of the 
architect could be greatly assisted by builders’ 
clerks. If the builders’ clerks did their work 
with thoroughness and good fellowship it 
would assist architects as well as builders. 
That meeting, he thought, was a fair example 
of the thoroughness with which builders’ 
clerks did their work, and he hoped they would 
have the greatest possible success in the 
future. He believed that if architects could in 
any way assist builders or builders’ clerks they 
would be only too happy to do so. 

Mr. A. Stoner, replying for the surveyors 
also touched upon the pleasant relationship 
which existed between builders and surveyors. 
He took it that the duty of the surveyor was to 
apply the schedule of ımpartiality between the 
architect and builder, and he could say that 
that had always been his aim. 

Mr. F. S. Oldham submitted the toast of 
“The Builders,’ and remarked that the 
builders of London had always generously 
supported the Institution. 

Mr. A. Parker, in reply, alluded to the 
builder having been once his own architect, 
and said that for himself he preferred to do the 
work of building and leave the architect and 
surveyor to do their own work. 

The other toasts were “The Donors and 
Subscribers,” proposed by Mr. F. J. Dove, and 
responded to by Mr. C. Lewis Jones; “ The 
Past Presidents ” ; and “ The Exccutive.” 

During the evening subscriptions were an- 
nounced to the amount of just over 300l., the 
chairman contributing 25/. 


The Chairman announced that a special 
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BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


MR. FREDERICK LIONEL DOVE (Messrs. 
Dove Bros.) presided on Tuesday evening at 


Murray, A. Parker, L. J. Maton, F. J. Dove, 
R. D. Lown, J. Carmichael, G. Appleton, H. H. 


Lown, H. S. Dove, R. Roberts, E, Brooks, 


The usual loyal toasts having been honoured, 
Mr. H. H. Bartlett proposed “The Imperial 
Forces,” and this was replied to by the Rev. 
C. J. Proctor (an ex-volunteer). 

The Chairman, in proposing “ The Builders’ 
Clerks’ Benevolent Institution,” said that with 
a view to inducing those who had not m::de up 
their minds what they were going to give, he 
would give a short résumé of the history of the 
Institution. About thirty-six years ago some 
few gentlemen who were engaged upon the 
stafts of some of the leading builders of London 
met together, and, imbued with the kindly 
spirit which was always associated with those 
connected with bricks and mortar, resolved to 
found a benevolent fund for the relief of their 
more unfortunate brethren. He need hardly 
tell them that amongst men who every day of 
their lives were associated with the brain- 
destroying eccentricities of aichitects’ drawings 
and surveyors’ quantities, and, above all, 
builders’ accounts, such an idea at once took 
tangible shape, and they decided not only at 
once to render temporary aid to poorer mem- 
bers, but also to organise a system of pensions. 
Before long they admitted widows of deceased 
members to the benefits of the Society, and of 
course it was a short step from the widows to 
the orphans, and at the present time there 
were something like twenty or thirty widows 
and orphans, besides the decayed members of 
the profession, who were recciving benefits— 
the former in the way of pensions and the 
orphans in the way of being clothed and 
educated and fitted for the battle of life. In 
such a huge and complex trade as they were 
engaged in, with the keen competition, it was 
obvious that slackness of trade resulted at times 
in a certain number of men being thrown out 
of employment through no fault of their own, 
and there were few sadder sights than that of 
men who had done good service for many 
ycars, owing to the exigencies of trade having 
no employment and, without private bene- 
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APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OFFICERS. — The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the ap- 
pointment of the following sanitary olicers :—Mr. 
oe ; ; 3 rR ani inspre i sethnal Green; 
volence, having nothing to fall back upon bat} W. Rowsell, sanitary inspector in Bet reen 5 
the workhouse or starvation. It was such cases | Messrs. C. S. Wansbrough, G. J. Miners, S W. 
as those that the Society relieved. The Society | }Vignheld. E J. Gavelli, and C Lawrence pred 
appealed particularly to three classes of the inspectors in Paddington; Mr. H. E. Brown, sani- 
community, viz., builders’ clerks, builders, and 


. , tary inspector in Wandsworth ; Mr. A. W. Loughlin, 
builders’ merchants. He strongly appealed to | temporary sanitary inspector in Greenwich ; Miss 
all builders’ clerks who were not at present] A. J. Satford, sanitary inspector in the City of 


members of the Society to join at once, for it! London. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


IN consequence of the unexpected prolonga- 
tion of the proceedings of the general meeting 
of members on the 14th inst., when various 
recommendations of the Council as to proposed 
alterations of the charter and by-laws were con- 
sidered, it was found necessary to postpone the 
reading of the paper on “Compensation for 
Fruit Planting,” by Mr. C. H. Hooper, until the 
ordinary general meeting of Monday, April 28, 
after the general meeting of members called 
for 7.30 on the same evening for the confirma- 
tion of the resolutions passed at the last meet- 
ing. 

The annual dinner of the Institution will be 
held on Wednesday, May 7. 

It has been decided, on the invitation of the 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk, and Suffolk 
Provincial Committee, to hold the next country 
meeting at Cambridge on May 22 and 23. The 
morning of the first day will be devoted to 
papers and discussions, after which the visiting 
members will be entertained at luncheon by 
the Provincial Committee. The afternoon will 
be devoted to an inspection of the colleges and 


university buildings, and a visit to Ely, witha 


dinner in the evening; the second day to 
2xcursions to Sandringham (by permission of 


his Majesty the King), and to Cheveley, by 


invitation of Colonel McCalmont, M.P. 


a 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Mr. J. M‘'DOUGALL, Chairman, presided on 
Tuesday, at the County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
over the first meeting of the Council after the 
Easter recess. 


The Coronation.—Captain Swinton asked the 
Chairman of the General Purposes Committee 
whether he had seen his proposal that on the 
night of the Coronation, under the organisation 
of the County Council, and as their contri- 
bution to the rejoicings of the day, both banks 
of the Thames should be illuminated from 
Lambeth Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge, and 
firework displays be given from the sides of 
the three intervening bridges, and whether he 
would approve of a special Sub-Committee 
being appointed to interview the frontagers 
and other interested parties, and discover what 
assistance they might look for from them. 

Dr. Collins said some misapprehension 
seemed to exist as to who was responsible for 
the licensing of the wooden stands which were 
being erected for the Coronation. In 1897 the 
Council were responsible for the licensing, and 
not a single accident occurred. 

Mr. R. E. Robinson replied that the Metro- 
politan Borough Councils would be responsible 
for the supervision and licensing of wooden 
structures, while the power of the supervision 
of balconies remained with the Council. 

Lord Monkswell said, with regard to Captain 
Swinton’s question, he thought, under the cir- 
cumstances, it would be better for him to lay 
the matter before the Coronation Committee. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Camberwell Borough Council 35,0007. for the 
purchase of land for a cemetery ; Hammer- 
smith Borough Council 2,000}. for works at 
wharf and for paving; Battersea Borough 
Council 2,285/. for electric-light installation ; 
St. George’s (East) Guardians 3,000/. for altera- 
tions at the infirmary; Metropolilan Asylums 
Board 150,000}. for additional accommodation 
for small-pox patients ; Kensington Borough 
Council 7,540/. for paving works, and 23,420). 
for street improvements (sanction to loans) ; 
Woolwich Borough Council 5,600/. for electric 
lighting works; Wandsworth Guardians 
11,8701. for extension of infirmary ; Lambeth 
Guardians 51,355/. for alterations and additions 
to workhouse and infirmary; and Bethnal 
Green Guardians 5,690/. for supplying water to 
the infirmary. ; 

Paving Works, Millbank —On the recom- 
mendation of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee, it was agreed that the 
expenditure of a sum not exceeding 5,5407. in 
respect of the permanent paving works on the 
remainder of the Millbank Estate and on the 
portion of Roehampton-street leading thereto 
be sanctioned ; that the work be carried out by 
the Council without the intervention of a con- 
tractor. 


Houses Let in Lodgings —It was agreed to 
address a letter to the Local Government Board 
stating that, in the opinion of the Council, it is 


very desirable to obtain a decision of the Courts 
as to whether exemption clauses can legally be 


inserted in by-laws as to houses let in lodgings ; 
and asking whether the Board will co-operate 
with the Council with this object. 

Theatres, &c.—Various works at the follow- 
ing buildings were agreed to on the recom- 
mendation of the Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee :— 

Britannia Theatre (Mr. B. Crewe for Messrs. 
A. L. Crauford and C. Hobson). 

London Exhibitions, Earl's Court (Mr. H. 
Hart). 

Theatre, St. Martin’s-lane (Mr. W. G. R. 
Sprague). 

Savoy Theatre (Mr. G. H. Holloway for Mrs. 
R. D'Oyly Carte). 

Star Music Hall, Abbey-street, Bermondsey 
(Mr. J. Hart). 

Lyceum and Vaudeville Theatres. —The 
Theatres Committee reported :— 


“On October 8, 1901, a sealed notice was served 
by direction of the Council on the owners of the 
Lyceum Theatre requiring them to carry out certain 
structural alterations to the building. An intima- 
tion was subsequently received from Messrs. Flad- 
gates & Co. to the effect that the owners appealed 
againstithe notice and desired that their appeal might 
be referred to an arbitrator as provided in Section 11 
of the Metropolis Management and Building Acts 
Amendment Act, 1878 (41 and 42 Vict, c. 32), 
under which the notice was served. The 
Council, in compliance with the wishes of the 
owners of the theatre, applied to his Majesty's 
First Commissioner of Works for the appointment 
of an arbitrator. Mr. W. Emerson, P.R I B.A., was 
accordingly appointed, and sat at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on March 19, 20, 24, and 25 last, when 
Mr. F. F. Daldy represented the Council. Mr. E. 
Flint, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. H. C. Clarke, F.S.I., were 
retained by the Council as expert witnesses to 
give evidence in support of its requirements. 
On the rgth inst. the arbitrator summoned 
the parties before him at his offices and explained 
that upon the terms of the present submission 
be felt great difficulty in making such an award 
as would dispose of the questions in issue, and 
answer the purpose for which the arbitration had 
been held. ..... He suggested, therefore, that the 
Council on the one hand and the proprietors of the 
theatre on the other should sign and address to him 
some letter or other form of authority empowering 
bim to prescribe the manner in which any require- 
ments he may consider necessary should be com- 
plied witb. The observations of Mr. Emerson also 
apply to the Vaudeville Theatre, in which case a 
sealed notice was served by the Council on the 
owners of the building on January 22, 1901, and 
appealed against. Mr. Emerson sat as arbitrator in 
this case at the Westminster Palace Hotel on March 
18 last and 15th inst , the Council being represented 
by Mr. Daldy, and Messrs. Flint and Clarke being 
retained to give evidence in support of the Council's 
requirements.” 


The Committee recommended accordingly 
and the recommendation was agreed to. 

Reconstruction of Bridge.—The Bridges 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
that the estimate of 1,100/. submitted by the 
Finance Committee for the reconstruction of 
Beckenham-lane Bridge be approved, and that 
the engineer be instructed to prepare the 
necessary plans and specification. 

District Survevors’ Districts —The Building 
Act Committee recommended as follows :— 


“The Councilon November 10 last resolved to amal- 
gamate the two districts of North-East and South- 
East Deptford, and to issue advertisements inviting 
applications for the appointment of District Surveyor 
for the new district thus formed, and to be known 
as Deptford East. Since that date, however, it 
has been found that the fees received last year 
in respect of the district as constituted did not 
amount to 5ool, and it is probable that the 
fees received in succeeding years will amount to 
even less. By the standing order of the 
Council the minimum value of a district is fixed 
at Sool. per annum, and it is therefore necessary to 
make other arrangements with regard to the district 
of Deptford East. We are of opinion that the best 
course will be to add this district to the adjoining 
district of Greenwich, which is at present supervised 
by Mr. B. Tabberer. We have ascertained that Mr. 
Tabberer is willing to perform the duties of District 
Surveyor within the enlarged district formed by the 
amalgamation of the districts of Greenwich and 
Deptford East, and to relinquish all private practice 
within such district. We recommend :— 

(a) ‘That so much of the resolution of the Council 
of November 10, 190I, in regard to the districts of 
North-East and South-East Deptford, as relates to 
the issue of advertisements inviting applications for 
the appointment of a District Surveyor for the dis- 
trict of Deptford East, formed by the amalgamatton 
of such districts, be rescinded.’ 

(b) ‘That the district of Deptford East be added to 
the district of Greenwich on condition that Mr. B. 
Tabberer, the District Surveyor for Greenwich, do 
not carry on business as an architect, surveyor, or 
builder, or be directly or indirectly, as a partner Or 


otherwise, interested in such business within the 
district formed by the amalgamation of the districts 
of Deptford East and Greenwich, and to be known 
as the district of Deptford East and Greenwich, and 
that this arrangement do take eifect on and after 
May 1, 1902.” 


The recommendations were agreed to. 

Fenders for Electrical Cars.—The following 
recommendations of the Highways Committee 
were agreed to :— 


(a) " That the tender of Messrs. Dick, Kerr, & Co, 
be accepted for the supply, for the sum of 71,754), 
of 100 double-decked, double-bogie, electrically 
equipped cars, required for use on the London 
County Council Tramways, when reconstructed for 
electrical traction. .... " 

(b) “That Messrs. Dick, Kerr, & Co. be allowed to 
sublet—(a) to the J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, 
U.S A., the manufacture of the car-trucks ; (6) to 
the Electrical Railway and Tramway Carriage 
Works the manufacture of the car-bodies ; (c) to 
Messrs. J. G. White & Co. the manufacture of the 
car-ploughs ; and (d)to the English Electric Manu- 
facturing Co. the manufacture of the electrical 
equipment and motors, for the cars specified in the 

n 


Tube Railway Bills.— The Parliamentary 
Committee submitted along Report on theaction 
they were taking in Parliament with regard to 
twenty-six Bills dealing with the construction 
of tube railways in London, and recommended 
that their action be approved. They had con- 
sidered the Bills from many points of view, 
particularly the manner in which they would 
meet the requirements of the travelling public 
and assist in the development of London; 
their bearing upon the housing question, and 
the conveyance of persons of the labouring 
classes. It appeared quite clear that all the 
schemes would not have the sanction of Par- 
liament, and in the first place the Committee 
regarded the Bills from the point of view of 
the routes proposed to be traversed, and after- 
wards they directed their attention to the 
financial proposals which the Bills contained. 

The Highways Committee, also reporting on 
the question of tube railways, remarked that 
they felt very strongly the urgent necessity of 
some specially-constituted body being esta- 
blished, to which new schemes for the provi- 
sion of means of transit in London might be 
referred, in order to secure uniformity and 
systematic action in the matter. They re 
gretted that his Majesty’s Government had not 
seen their way to take some action on the line 
of the suggestion made by the joint committee. 
It appeared that the course taken ot referring 
the various schemes for tube railways to sepa- 
rate committees of Parliament would tend to 
make the task of the Council in dealing with 
—and, if necessary, opposing—the proposals 2 
somewhat difficult one. : 

Mr. Benn observed that the Council was in 
rather an unfortunate position. It should be 
made clear that the Council would accept no 
responsibility for what would happen if no 
organised system were adopted for dealing 
with these underground railways, which were 
now being scrambled for by speculators. 

Mr. Beachcroft hoped some of the schemes 
now before Parliament would not become law, 
but the Council must be careful not to offer 
any check to the improvement of means of 
locomotion in London. 

Mr. Baker said he preferred shallow under- 
ground tramways to tubes, in the interest of 
the public, who would have to pay the largely 
enhanced cost of the latter. 

After further discussion, the report was 
adopted. 

Mr. R. Williams moved :— 


“ That it be referred to the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Committee to consider as to the advisi- 
bility of establishing a branch of the Architects 
department on the White Hart-lane estate, Wood 
Green, for the purpose of carrying on the prepara- 
tion of plans and details under a resident architect, 
so that the estate may be developed forthwith by 
the Works Committee supplying materials 20 
labour, the resident architect supervising S 
labour under the direction of the Council's Superia- 
tending Architect.” 


The motion was lost. The Council thes 
adjourned. 
We are asked to state that Mr. Cecil 4 


Sharp, whose appointment to the post of Chief 
Constructional Assistant to the Council ied 
notified in our issue of March 29, has su he 
quently declined the post on finding P ; 
could not retain his private practice alon 
with it. 


| 
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Morgan has set the subjects—“A Pair of 
Semi-Detached Villas” and “A Town Dwell- 
ing to be Altered to Business Premises.” 
These are now being worked out, two months 
being allowed for each. 

BRISTOL SociETY OF ARCHITECTS,—The 
annual general meeting of this Society was 
held at the Fine Arts Academy, Queen’s-road, 
Clifton, on the 14th inst., Mr. Frank W. Wills 
(President) inthe chair. After the confirmation 
of the minutes of the last annual general 
meeting, the scrutineers appointed for the 
election of officers and council reported that the 
result of the voting was as follows :—President, 
Mr. Shape Wood ; vice-presidents, Messrs. 
G. H. Oatley and F. W. Wills; council : 
Messrs. W. L. Bernard, F. Bligh Bond, J. H. 
La Trobe, Thomas Nicholson, W. S. Skinner, 
and J. Foster Wood; hon. secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. H. Dare Bryan ; associate mem- 
bers of council, Messrs. M. A. Green and T. H. 
Weston. The annual report of the council was 
then read by the hon. secretary and the audited 
accounts presented, and, upon the motion of 
the President, were adopted. A lecture 
devoted to architectural research was then 
delivered by Mr. J. Atwood Slater, describing 
an architectural tour undertaken in 1880, and 
detailing the architecture and incidents of 
personal concern dependent on trave! met 
with in the departments of Seine Infcrieure, 
Seine and Oise, and Seine, penetrating into the 
heart of France as far as Auxerre. The course 
of the Seine, with its diverse monuments, was 
topographically followed from Harfleur to 
Paris, and subsequently in its considerable 
ramification, the stately River Yonne, Melun, 
Fontainebleau, Sens, and finally the rich town 
of Auxerre coming under consideration. The 
lecturer also drew special attention to the 
advantage derived from travelling alone for the 
purpose of observing better the arch-eological 
wealth and customs of the French, having 
a distinct and definite line of study and 
object lesson ever in view; to his wide 
sympathy with the French people; to 
their sumptuous care for their ancient monu- 
ments, their courtesy and reverential manner 
of hospitality towards English-speaking 
students ; and also in particular to the un- 
suspicious, deferential manner in which they are 
entertained and regarded by the Ministerial 
authorities, detailing in precise biographical 
manner his experience with bourgeois and 
with peasant, ecclesiastic and soldier. He 
recorded also the incidents and popular 
events associated with travel, as study and the 
tide of time goaded him onward, the wave of 
diurnal events lying upon the open page of 
history, here dishevelled, here streaked with 
adverse episode, and there becalmed. A vote 
of thanks to Mr. Slater having been passed, 
Mr. Joseph Wood, the new President, thanked 
the members for his election, and proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to the retiring President 
(Mr. Frank Wills). This was seconded by Mr. 
G. H. Oatley, and supported by the hon. 
secretary. The retiring President acknow- 
ledged the vote, and referred in complimentary 
terms to the assistance he had received from 
Mr. H. Dare Bryan, the hon. secretary, who 
had consented to serve in that capacity for 
another year. The proceedings then ter- 
minated. 

GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
Report of the Council for the Session 1902-3 
states that one member has been added to their 
number, and one has died, leaving the total 
roll of seventy-two members unaltered, with 
ten honorary members. The Photographic 
Collection Committee have now completed the 
set of architectural photographs brought 
together in connection with the recent Inter- 
national Exhibition in Glasgow, with the ex- 
ception of the arrangement and printing of 
titles, which is in progress, and will shortly be 
completed. The intention is that the photo- 
graphs now brought together, illustrating the 
architecture of Glasgow, from the Cathedral 
down to buildings of the most recent times, 
may form the nucleus of a larger collection, in 
which all the works of architectural interest in 
Giasgow and the West of Scotland will be in- 
cluded. Space has been provided for such an 
extension of the collection, and members and 
other architects are invited to present to the 
Institute photographs of buildings erected from 
their designs, and coming within the category 
mentioned, that they may form part of the 
collection. The ninth triennial competition 
for the Alexander Thomson Travelling Studeni. 
ship falls to be held this year, the drawings to 
be lodged with the secretary by December 26. 


COMPETITIONS. 


UPPER STANDARD SCHOOL FOR DUDLEY.— 
On the 14th inst. a meeting of the Dudley 
School Board was held in regard to the pro- 
posed new upper standard school. Alderman 
G. H. Dunn, who presided, moved the adoption 
of the report of the Special Committee, remark- 
ing that Mr. Bailey, Architect to the London 
School Board, who had been called in as an 
expert, had examined the nine sets of com- 
petitive plans sent in, and considered the most 
suitable ones to be those of Messrs. Barrowcliffe 
and Allcock, of Loughborough, the carrying 
out of which, he was assured, would come 
well within the estimate of 10,090/. Mr. F. W. 
Cook seconded, remarking that the main 
school would be a two-story building, the boys 
being accommodated on the lower floor and 
the girls in the upper story. The resolution 
was adopted. 

NEW SCHOOLS, HIGH BRooMs.—As the re- 
sult of a limited competition, in which six 
local architects took part, the Southborough 
(Kent) School Board have appointed Mr. C. H. 
Strange, A.R.I.B.A., of Tunbridge Wells, archi- 
tect for their new schools at High Brooms. 

EPILEPTIC COLONY, LANGHO.—The time for 
sending competition drawings for the above, 
for the Chorlton and Manchester Joint Asylum 
Committee, has been extended to May 2. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SoclETY.—This Society held its last meeting 
of the session on the 17th inst. at the rooms 
in Park-street, Leeds. Mr. Butler Wilson, 
F.R.1.B.A., was elected President for a second 
year, and Mr. R. Wood and Mr. G. F. Bowman 
were appointed Vice - Presidents, the former 
being re-elected, It was mentioned by the 
Secretary (Mr. H. S. Chorley) that there had 
been an increase of twenty-six in the member- 
ship of the Society during the year. He added 
that while professional interests had been 
carefully watched over—notably in connexion 
with the proposed new building by-laws and 
the assessorship of the recent public baths 
competitions—greater attention than previously 
had been paid to matters of public interest, 
instancing the steps taken by the Council of 
the Society in regard to the Queen Victoria 
memorial. The President observed that the 
work of the Society had been consolidated and 
strengthened during the past year, and that the 
aim of the Council during the ensuing year 
would be to give effect to the proposal to pro- 
vide increased facilities for students, notably in 
establishing a Chair of Architecture at the 
Yorkshire College—similar to that at Liver- 
pool. It was hoped, he said, that the allied 
societies and independent architects of the 
county would combine to put the proposed 

r upon a sound financial basis.—Subse- 
quently Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, F.S.A., of 
London, gave a lecture on “ Decorative 
Wrought Iron Work,” showing illustrations of 
Work, mostly of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, from Italy, Spain, Germany, and 
France, examples of which are being gradually 
collected and carefully classified at South Ken- 
Sington. In the sixteenth century the English 
smiths far outrivalled their continental con- 
freres in design of metal work, not from any 
advantages of site or materials, but from an 
innate love of form which continental crafts- 
men, notwithstanding their culture and civili- 
sation, were unable to equal. The age of 
Wrought metal, said Mr. Gardner, had passed. 
Royalties and municipalities will not now 
expend the necessary amount so ungrudgingly 
and lavishly given in the days of Louis XIV. 
and XV., who expended many million livres 
upon this one craft. Cast iron and rolled steel 

ve hastened this regrettable decline. — In 
Proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, Mr. 
R. P, Oglesby pointed out that some attention 
1$ now being given to the artistic treatment of 
engineering structures, instancing the build- 
ings of the Paris Exhibition. 

NORTRERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 

he annual report of this Association shows 

at it now numbers fifty-seven Members, 
Seventy-four Associates, and eighty Students ; 
te in all. The report summarises the work of 

© past Session, but contains no special point 
Or observation. The Sketching Club among 
the students is said to have proved very 
pacoessful, and a Designing Class has been 
ormed, for which Mr. W. Glover has offered 
Prizes for the two best designs. Mr.F. W. 
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A carefully-prepared programme has been 
drawn up by the committee, of which Mr. 
Paterson is convener, consisting of (1) Restora- 
tion of the Tower of the Winds at Athens, and 
(2) Design for a building to accommodate the 
Fine Art Department of a University. The 
programme has been framed on lines which, it 
is hoped, will encourage a more severe and 
careful study of the styles of architecture 
specified in the Deed of Trust. Asa further 
stimulus, the trustees have offered a second 
prize of 20/., should the quality of the work 
submitted and the number of competitors 
warrant this. The council are glad to report 
that the individual applications for copies of the 
programme have far exceeded their expecta- 
tion, based on former competitions, as these 
already number upwards of seventy, and have 
come from all parts of the kingdom. 
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ARCHÆOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHA:OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—A 
meeting was held on the (6th inst., Mr. C. H. 
Compton, V.P.inthe chair. The Rev. J. A. Penny 
exhibited a book of psalms in German and 
Dutch of early sixteenth century date, alsoa 
curious finger ring of red sard stone from 
Italy and a bronze stud, part of a shield, Saxon, 
of the ninth century. Mr. Penny afterwards 
read an interesting paper on “ Curiosities 3 
Have Seen in and About Churches.” After 
mentioning several examples of socalled “ low- 
side ” windows in various churches more or 
less fairly well-known to ecclesiologists, he 
noticed the hagioscopes in the church at 
Bridgewater and the three recently dis- 
covered at Chard Church in the same county, 
and then described the unusual recess on the 
exterior of Crewkerne Church. This is 
situated at the south east corner of the south 
transept and consists of a pointed arch betweerm 
two buttresses, the space above being roofed 
over with stone slabs, thus forming an arched 
recess nearly 8 ft. high by about 3 ft. wide. At 
the back against the wall of the church isa 
stone seat 16 in. wide and 18 in. high, the fulb 
length of the recess, the floor of which 
is, now, about 16 in. above the ground outside. 
In the wall above the seat is a niche, 
probably for a statue. What was the purpose 
of this recess? Mr. Penny remarked that he 
remembered when a boy seeing a similar con- 
struction outside a church in Scotland, which 
was locally said to have been a place of 
penance. A similar tradition existed at Crew- 
kerne, but tradition alone was not conclusive. 
Might it not have been the bishop’s seat for 
the settlement of disputes in the days when 
churches and churchyards were the generai' 
places of assembly ? Outside the south wall 
of Cannington Church in the same county 
were twelve dedication crosses all alike and in 
capital preservation. This was a very unusual 
arrangement, as it was customary to place 
three on the east wall, three on the west wall, 
and three on the north and south walls re- 
spectively. In this instance, however, the 
south wall seemed to have been the only avail- 
able space, owing to the buildings of Canning- 
ton Nunnery abutting closely upon the church. 
—A paper was next read by Mr. Andrew Oliver 
“On Some Old London Views,” which was 
well illustrated by specially prepared maps 
and engravings from Mr. Oliver’s large col- 
lection. The maps indicated with great clear- 
ness the sites of the old monastic buildings and 
churches which were destroyed at the time of 
the Great Fire and subsequently. Amongst 
the ruins were old London Bridge, St. Kathar- 
ine’s, The Tower, &c. The Chairman, Mr.. 
W. J. Andrew, F.S.A., Mr. Rayson, Mr. 
Patrick, and others took part in the discussion 
which followed the papers. 


i a 


SAVOY THEATRE.—A new iron and glass covered- 
way has just been completed at the Savoy, in con- 
nexion with the alteration of the Icvels between the. 
Savoy Hotel and the Strand. The St. Pancras Iron. 
Co. carried out the work. 

LIBRARY, LEEDS.—The new library which the 
Leeds Corporation has provided for Armley and 
district has just been opened. The building is- 
Renaissance in style with dressings of Morley stone- 
It is situate at the corner of Stocks Hill and Wesley- 
place, and the principal entrance is surmounted by: 
a clock tower, which also contains a fan for 
extracting vitiated air from the apartments. The 
general reading-room is 60 ft. gin. by 76 ft. and 
there is a ladies’ room, whilst on the lower floor is 
a reading-room for juveniles Co ft. oin. by 36 ft. 
Mr. Percy Robinson, of Leeds, prepared the design 
for the structure. 
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PART II—DRAINAGE. 
CHAPTER 15.—FLUSHING AND TESTING. 


e 


Padically wrong with a drain which can only 


be kept clean by the frequent discharge of 


large volumes of fresh water. 


gradients, and exclusion of sand and gravel by 


means of silt traps, &c., go far to prevent 


deposits in drains, and it is much better to 
prevent deposits than to allow them to form, 


even though a flushing tank is provided to 


ensure their periodical removal. The dis- 
charges from baths and butlers’ sinks will in 
many cases serve to keep the drains clean, if 
the outlets and wastepipes are of sufficient 
size. Rainwater-pipes, if the positions are 
carefully selected, are also of great service in 
rainy districts, although, of course, the flush 
obtained from them is irregular both in 
quantity and time. This disadvantage might 
be reduced by running the rainwater to a large 
storage tank from which a fixed quantity might 
be discharged automatically or by hand at 
regular intervals. 

The simplest form of flushing arrangement 
is the “tipper” or “tumbler,” of which an 
example is given in fig. 71. These are made 
of stoneware in various sizes, discharging 3, 5, 
10, 20, and 33 gallons respectively. They are 
designed for fixing under waste-water gullies 
and rain-water pipes, and ao re Afek 

ously used in places where the water- 
i a strictly limited. The collected 
sewage is discharged with considerable 
velocity, and has an appreciable influence in 
keeping the drains free from deposits. The 
illustration gives a plan and section of 
Duckett’s 5-gallon tipper fixed under a dish 
and grate. The waste-pipes and rain-water 
pipes may discharge over or under the dish ; 
atrap must, of course, be fixed at or near the 


wm] LUSHING.— If a drainage system is 
properly designed and carried out, 
SS special flushing appliances are as a 
eneral rule unnecessary. There is something 


Perfect joint- 
ing and true alignment of the pipes, good 
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Illustrations to Students Column. 


connect the waste-pipes from the drain. 


tanks supplied with fresh water. 


respectively. 


ensure a solid flush. 


Siphon flushing tanks are also made for col- 
lecting and discharging sewage, and may be 
used where the water-supply is inadequate, but 
only comparatively clean water, such as rain- 
water from roofs and the waste water from 
baths and lavatories, ought to be conveyed 
to them. Fig. 73 shows Adams’s flushing tank 
of this type ; it is made of cast-iron, in sizes of 
from 15 to 100 gallor:s, and in brown or straw 
glazed ware from 15 to 30 gallons. Another 
variety, made by the same firm, requires less 
depth from inlet to outlet (fig. 74), but does not 


act with a “dribble” supply ; an ordinary dis- 


charge from a lavatory or butler’s sink is, how- 
ever, sufficient to start the siphon when the 
Sloppers are provided at A 
and B, so that the siphon and chamber can be 


chamber is full. 


cleaned out if required. Other; patent siphons, 
such as Rogers Field's, are designed for use 
with sewage or clean water, and can be placed 
in underground chambers constructed of con- 
crete or brick, or in a galvanised iron tank. 
The construction of Field’s flush-tank (fig. 75) 
is simple. The long leg A of the siphon passes 
through the bottom of the tank into the trap- 
ping-box, B, which is provided with an arm, C, 
for connexion to the flush-pipe; the dome, D, 
forming the short leg of the siphon, can be re- 
moved for inspection and repair. A handhole 
is formed at E, so that the trapping-box can be 
inspected and cleaned. The top of the long 
leg is so designed that siphonic action is started 
by a drop-by-drop supply. 

The outlets of flush-tanks must be freely 
ventilated and disconnected from the drains, 
and all tanks fed with sewage must be peri- 


odically cleaned. 


A single chamber or tank may be fitted with 


outlet of the tipping chamber in order to dis- 
The 
same principle is applied to overhead flushing 
Oates & 
Green's tank (fig. 72) of this kind is made in 
two sizes to discharge 5 and to gallons 
The tipper A is suspended on 
pivots in the tank B, and revolves within the 
limits imposed by the rubber buffers C; D isa 
patent concentrating channel introduced to 
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two siphons so as to flush two drains running 
in different directions from the same point; 
the siphons can be arranged to discharge alter- 
nately. 

The size of the flush-tank must be governed 
by the diameter, length, and inclination of the 
drain, the velocity of discharge from the tank, 
and the nature and normal flow of the sewage. 
Very few experiments appear to have been 
made, and, consequently, no definite rule can 
be laid down. Two tests by Mr. S. H. Adams 
deserve mention. The drain was 9 in. in 
diameter, and had a fall of 1 in 200. A 
discharge of 472 gallons started with an 
initial velocity of 5 ft. per second: at a 
distance of 250 ft. the velocity had been 
reduced to 4 ft. per second; at 650 ft it 
was 3 ft, and at 1,600 ft. 2 ft. per second; 
and this velocity was slightly reduced during 
a further flow of 2,000 ít. A discharge of 
180 gallons into the same drain started with 
an initial velocity of about 4 ft. 2 in. per second, 
or nearly 1 ft. per second less than in the other 
test, and this difference was approximately 
maintained throughout the length of the drain. 
If we assume that a velocity of less than 3 ft 
per second is of little use, we must conclude 
that the larger and more rapid discharge was 
efficacious for a length of about 700 ít, and 
the smaller for about 300 ft. 

House-drains are usually of smaller diameter 
and quicker gradient, and high velocities can 
in consequence be maintained for longer dis- 
tances. Smaller quantities of water will there- 
fore suffice. It is better to place two or more 
flushing cisterns of smaller capacity at the 
heads of different branch-drains than one large 
cistern at the head of the principal branch. It 
is also better to have two discharges daily from 
a tank of moderate size than a single discharge 
from a tank of double the capacity. Asa rough 
and ready approximation, the normal capacity 
of the flushing-tank in gallons (fur house-dratos) 
may be found by squaring the diameter of the 
drain in inches. Thus, agin. drain may havea 
Hush of 16 gallons,a 5 in. 25 gallon-, and a 
6-in. 36 gallons. These figures must 
increased as the gradients are diminished, and 
as the length of the drain is increased. Assum- 
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building owner to decide upon a new system 
of drainage, but the smoke test, however 
applied, is not always satisfactory. 


ing 


100 ft. a 
This gives us the empirical formula—F = 


l— 100 
P+- g) + E where F = 


flushing tank in gallons, d = diameter of drain 
in inches, g = length of drain divided by the 
fall, g= length of self-cleansing drain divided 
by the fall (= 34 for 4-in. drains, 48 for 5-in., 
and 65 for 6-in.—See Table HI., Chapter 6), 


and / = length of drain in feet. 


Required the capacity of the flushing-tank 
for a 5-in. drain 200 ft. long, laid to a gradient 


of I in 60. 


F = 5? + (60-48) + 707 10° 


20 


If the drains are much too large for their work, 
greater volumes of flushing water are required. 
Thus, if a 9-in. drain is laid where a 4-in. drain 
would suffice, this 9-in. pipe will require more 
flushing water than a 9-in. sewer in which the 
normal flow is, say, one-third of the diameter. 


The flushing water ought to be sufficient, when 


added to the normal flow, to increase the 
depth until the highest velocity is attained— 
that is to say, the pipe must be from half-full 


to nearly full. 


Flushing siphons may be too large. The 
rapid discharge of large siphons often forces 


paper and soil from the main into the branch 


drains, or siphons the water from the gully- 
traps. We have seen that the velocity is the 
same whether a drain is flowing full or half 
full, and as deposits accumulate on the invert 
and not on the crown, the depth of the 
flow need not exceed half the diameter of 
the drain. ‘Of course, the flushing water 
enters the drain at a high velocity, which is 
gradually reduced until the normal velocity 
due to the gradient of the drain is reached. 
lay down any hard- 
and-fast rule as to the size of the siphon, but 
for general purposes the diameter of the outlet- 
leg ought not be much more than half that of 
In the case of long 
outfall drains—which are usually of greater 
diameter than any of the branches—small 
tanks may be provided at the heads of the 
principal branches, and a larger one at some 


It is impossible to 


the drain to be flushed. 


suitable point in the outfall. 


Penstocks are sometimes fixed in the man- 
holes of sewers to dam the sewage back ; on 
raising the penstock, the sewage escapes with 
an increased velocity, and so flushes the sewer 
below. This method of flushing has obvious 
disadvantages, and cannot be recommended 


for house-drains. 


Testing. —However carefully the construction 
of drains may have been supervised there can 
be no assurance that they are absolutely water- 
tight and airtight unless a positive test is 
applied. The Urban and Rural Model By-laws 
contain no provisions on this subject; they 
merely state that the joints of drain-pipes must 
be “watertight,” but the onus of proof or 
disproof appears to rest with the authority, and 
not with the person who constructs the drain. 


The London Drainage By-laws are more ex- 


plicit. The seventh paragraph of By-law 4 
states that all drains, except those for the 


drainage of the subsoil, must be “so constructed 


as to be watertight and to be capable of 


resisting a pressure of at least 2 ft. head 
of water.” Opinions differ as to whether this 
provision renders the water-test compulsory, 
or whether it allows the pneumatic test, with 
the same pressure per square inch, to be 
adopted. In our opinion, the wording is 
clearly in favour of the former of these 
two readings: the preposition “of” after 
“ pressure ” is not synonymous with “ equal 
to, and the statement of the pressure as 
head of water” and not in pounds per 
square inch leaves, we think, no room for 
doubt as to the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed. When we remember that in the event 
of stoppage a drain is subjected to water- 
Pressure, it is clear that a test of the same 
nature will be more satisfactory than any 
other. 

Drains ought to be tested before they are 
Covered with concrete, so that defects can be 
easily repaired. Long drains must be tested 
in sections, so that the head of water in any 
part does not exceed 8 or 10 ft. Excessive 
pressure may burst the joints, as the test must 


the proper gradient of a 4-in. drain to be 
1 in 34 (see Chapter 6), and that the drain to be 
flushed has a gradient of I in 50, add (50—34 
=) 16 gallons to the normal capacity, and 
similarly for other gradients, Add also one 
gallon for every 20 ft. length of drain beyond 


capacity of 


-- = 42 gallons. 


ferred by sanitarians. 
useful for the preliminary testing of old drains, 
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has attained its ultimate strength. The resis- 
tance of neat cement to direct tension will in a 
few hours be much greater than the water- 
pressure here recommended, but it is the 
adhesive rather than the tensile resistance 
which is called into play, and the smooth- 
ness of many drain-pipes prevents the 
cement adhering firmly in a short time; 
for this reason, the spigots and sockets 
of drain - pipes ought to be roughly 
scored before being burnt. A quick-setting 
cement allows the water-test to be applied 
almost as soon as the drain is laid, but such 
cement may expand in setting and burst off the 
collars of the pipes. It is better to use a cool 
slow-setting cement, and to allow as long a 
time as possible (say, two days) to elapse before 
the test is applied. Admixture with sand 
retards the setting of cement, and it is often 
convenient to use a rich mortar (say I part of 
cement to 3 or 4 part of sand) in order that the 
test may be carried out and the trench filled up 
without loss of time. ` 

To apply the water test, the lower end of the 
length to be tested must be stopped, usually 
by means of a drain-plug, and a bend and 
stand-pipe not less than 2 ft. high must be 
fixed at the upper end, and the drain must then 
be filled with water. The water should remain 
in the drain at least half an hour, and if at the 
end of this time it retains its original level in 
the stand-pipe, the drain may be approved. 
If the level is lowered, the leaks must be dis- 
covered, the water drawn off, the joints re- 
paired, and the drain again tested. Manholes 
ought to be tested in a similar manner, after 
plugging the drain-pipes and traps. The 
London by-laws clearly specify that every 
means of access to a drain must be watertight 


up to the level of the adjoirling ground-surface 


or roadway. 

When a length of drain has been tested with 
satisfactory results, the concrete covering can 
be laid, and the water may be allowed to re- 
main in the pipes till this is done. 


packed around the pipes. 


settlement of the foundations may be dis- 
covered before the building is occupied. 

Drain plugs or stoppers are of two principal 
kinds—disc-plugs and bag-stoppers. The disc- 
plug or stopper shown in fig. 76 is known as 
Jones’s patent expanding screw stopper. It 
consists of two discs of galvanised iron or brass, 
between which a moulded rubber ring is fixed. 
By turning the handle in one direction the 
discs are brought closer together, and the 
indiarubber is thereby compressed and forced 
outwards from I in. to 3 in., according to the 
size of the stopper. The illustration shows a 
centre outlet fitted with an indicator ; if the 
latter is suspended from a fixed point, the 
slightest leakage in the drain can be detected 
by observing the gauge. Bag-stoppers are 
more portable. The bag is cylindrical in 
shape (fig. 77), and after being placed in the 
drain is inflated by means of a small air-pump 
until the required pressure is attained. The 
escape Of air is prevented by turning the tap at 
A. Bag-stoppers are also made with central 
outlets, so that part of the testing water can be 
allowed to escape before the air is released 
from the bag. 

Very long outfall drains without manholes 
may require one Or more access-pipes at con- 
venient places for the insertion of the stopper, 
so that the drain can be tested in two or more 
sections. Across section of Winser’s access- 
pipe for this purpose is given in fig. 78. It 
has an arched stoneware cover resting in a 
deep oblong socket. When the test has been 
applied, the cover is placed in position and 
entirely covered with cement-mortar. The 
drain between an intercepting chamber and a 
sewer can be easily tested if an access-pipe of 
this kind is laid in the drain near the sewer. 


The Smoke Test has been very largely 
adopted, but is not as certain as the water 
test. After stopping all openings, pungent 
smoke is forced into the drain by means of a 
smoke machine connected with one of the 
plugs. This method is not without its advan- 
tages, but the water test is now generally pre- 
Smoke rockets are 


obviously be applied long before the cement i and may reveal sufficient defects to induce the 


If the level 
of the water remains constant, no disturbance 
has taken place, and the filling of the trench 
can be completed. Where the drains are not 
covered with concrete, the trench must be 
filled very carefully, the material being well 
In many cases the 
test may with advantage be repeated some 
time after the trenches have been filled, so that 
defects caused during this operation or by 
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The pneumatic test consists in pumping air 


into the stopped drain until a certain pressure 
is attained. This pressure is recorded on a 
gauge, and any reduction after pumping has 
ceased shows that there is a leak, but the 
position of the leak cannot be located as easily 
as with the water test or smoke test. 
method has not been generally adopted. 


This 
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THE ART UNION OF LONDON: 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
THE annual meeting of the members of the 


Art Union of London was held on Thursday at 
the Lecture Hall, Society of Arts, Adelphi. 


Lord Windsor presided, and among those 
present were Fleet-Surgeon A. T. Corrie, 
Messrs. T. O. Donaldson, W. Edwards, jun., 
Fredk. Morris Fry, John Mackrell, J. Biddulph 
Martin, M.P., and John Sparkes. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. C. Marriott) read the 
sixty-sixth annual report of the Council. Refer- 
ence was made to the death, since the last 
annual meeting, of Sir T. Lucas, Mr Augustu3 
Thorne, and Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse ; and the 
Council went on to refer to the year as 
memorable in the annals of the Society 
from the importance of its presentation 
picture, “ Victoria Victrix.” The etching had 
not, perhaps, met with that wide appre- 
ciation which the interest of the subject 
had justified the Council in expecting, but they 
believed that as time went on and the great and 
solemn events of last year revealed themselves 
in their true historical perspective, the picture 
would be valued and sought after not only for 
its beauty and its accuracy, but also, and the 
point was worth dwelling upon, as the only pub- 
lished record of its character, of one of the most 
remarkable pageants in the world’s history. 
Notwithstanding the prolongation of the South 
African war, the year had been one of some- 
what more than average success. After pro- 
viding for engravings, the Council had been 
able to devote the sum of 5621. to prizes to be 


drawn for that day, making, with the consola- -_ 


tion prizes awarded during the year to unsuc- 
cessful members of ten consecutive years” 
standing, a total of 218 prizes. 

Among the works of art specially selected by the 
Council for prizes are [the Report proceeded] a 


bronze statuette “ Hero,” by Miss Margaret Giles ; 


a bronze statuette “ Boy at the Stream,” after Foley, 
R.A; six copies in electro silver of a new and 
original inkstand designed for the Society by Miss 
K. J. Harris ; twenty pomegranate flower-bowls in 
Doulton ware ; six dragon jugs in Copeland ware > 
six pairs of Doulton vases ; twelve Meduza Tazza 
(electro bronze); six framed electro silver bas- 
reliefs, “The Descent of Venus,” after Etty, 


R.A, As the subject for the presentation 
plate of the coming year the Councib 
have selected a painting by Mr. Yeend 


King, Vice-President of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colour, which under the title of 
the “ Fold Yard” was exhibited in the Royab 
Academy of 1goo,... The present picture is 
thoroughly characteristic of the artist's best style, 
and it has been most sympathetically translated into 
black and white by Mr. C. O. Murray, R.P.E... < 
The Council have been gratified to learn that under 
the new Commonwealth taritf, as revised to Decem- 
ber 31 last, engravings and etchings are admitted 
into all the Australian Colonies duty free. It is 
understood that the tariff may yet undergo some 
revision; but if, as seems not improbable, this 
exemption should remain in force, the Society's 
operations in Australia should receive considerable 
encouragement. ... 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report, referred with regret to the action 
of the Canadian Government in enforcing 
legislation which crippled the laudable opera- 
tions of the Union in that colony. Not only 
had the Union been the means of increasing a 
love for art, but even at the present time, 
when art was more appreciated than in the 
earlier part of the last century, new subscribers. 
had become impressed with the value of the 
Union and felt impelled to replace some of 
their pictorial decorations with the productions. 
of the Art Union. 


l 


Mr. Biddulph Martin, M.P., seconded the- 


motion, which was adopted, and the vice- 
presidents and members of the Council were 
re-elected. The prizes were then drawn for. 
eee 
RESTORATION OF PARISH CHURCH, CLAPHAM.— 


This building is to be restored. Professor Beresford 


Pite is the architect, and Messrs. Garrett & Sons 


the builders. © 
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Cartoon for a Stained Glass Panel. By Mr. Silvester Sparrow. | 


3llustrations. 
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DESIGN FOR CENTRAL OFFICES AND 
PUBLIC HALL, THAMES EMBANK- 
MENT. 


APAR HIS design was prepared some time 
| @ since for a large site then vacant at 
Whitefriars fronting the Embankment, 
for a combination of offices, warehouses, and 
printing works, with a great public hall for reli- 
gious meetings. The buildings were arranged 
with a central mass to emphasise that they 
formed grouped departments of one organisa- 
tion the importance of which was to be 
expressed both in the building and the site. 
Surrounding rights of light indicated the 
advisability of setting back the upper stories, 
internal areas were provided and smoke and 
oes shafts were grouped in the central 
wer. 


BERESFORD PITE. 


DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS. 


WE give this week two designs for stained 
glass by Mr. Silvester Sparrow ; one being 
shown in one of our lithograph plates, and the 
other in the engraving on this page. 

The window shown in the lithograph was 
designed and made by the artist for the parish 
church of Lledrod, near Aberystwith. The 
subject is “Christ the Sower—the Angels 
Reaping”; the whole subject being sug- 
gested by the text “He that, soweth the good 
seed is the Son of Man, and the reapers are the 
angels.” 

The other illustration is from a coloured 
cartoon for a stained-glass panel. The idea 
intended to be expressed in it is that the love 
of Christ, typified by the flower of Love spring- 
ing from the sacrificial crown of thorns, draws 
all Humanity to itself. 

Qur readers will recognise, we think, both 


in the designs and in the feeling which it is|f 


sought to express in them, something quite 
distinct from the ordinary commonplaces of 
stained glass windows. 


a Ss 
OFFICES IN MOORGATE.-STREET. 


THE building represented is the first portion 
of a scheme (or the rebuilding of the head 


offices of The Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation, Limited, and is so arranged as 
to be used in conjunction with the existing 
offices pending execution of the remainder. 
The ground on which this portion is erected 
being under separate tenure, there were also 
conditions to be dealt with requiring the build- 
ing to be so designed as to be adaptable for 
separate holding and occupation, and com- 
plete in itself for that purpose. 

The illustration shows the front in Moorgate- 
street. There is another frontage in Moorgate- 
place, at the rear, and a public passage-way, at 
the street level, passes under the building from 
one street to the other. Portland stone and 
gauged red brick have been used for the fronts, 
with dark Norwegian granite base. The 
passage-way is faced and vaulted with white 
glazed bricks, Portland stone dressings, and the 
granite base continued through ; the roofs and 
turret are covered with Westmoreland slating. 
The lantern, and finishings to turret, also the 
clock-casing and supports, are executed in 
copper. 

The general contract is being carried out by 
Messrs, Dove Bros., the copper work has been 
executed by Messrs. Ewart & Son, and the 
carving by Mr. Gilbert Seale. Mr. W. H. 
Atkin Berry, of the firm of Messrs. Kidner & 
Berry, is the architect. The drawin g was inthe 
Royal Academy last year. 


EXPRESS DAIRY CO.’S PREMISES, 
LUDGATE-HILL. 


THIS building, which was erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Young & Hall, has a 
frontage of 17 ft. 6 in., anda depth of building 
about 67 ft. The basement contains a smoking- 
room the entire length of the main building, 
with a small scullery and boiler-house behind, 
The ground floor and first floor are luncheon 
and tea rooms ; the second floor private rooms, 
with lavatory accommodation ; and the third 
oor contains the kitchen, scullery, storerooms, 
&c. The front of the building is entirely of 
Doulting stone, the walls of the basement are 
lined entirely with glazed tiles, and the ground 
and first floor with faience ware made by 
Messrs. Whitehead & Co. 

The general builders were Messrs. L. H. & 
R. Roberts; the heating was carried out by 
Messrs. Kinnell, the lifts by the B. and S. 


Se a L, 
Folding Gate Co., the fireproof floors by 
Messrs. Fawcett, and the electric lighting by 
Messrs, Coleby. 


DESIGN FOR PROPOSED CLUB AT 
WEMBLEY. 


THIS clubhouse was designed by Mr. Frank 
H. Jackson, architect, to be the social meeting- 
place of the estate residents—ladies and gentle- 
men—with a drawing-room and dining-room 
for the former, dining-room, billiard and 
smoking rooms for the latter, and at the rear a 
large ballroom or concert-hall, with music 
gallery and conservatory, for general or 
private use. 

The first floor is divided into two parts— 
bedrooms for ladies and gentlemen, who may 
be friends of the members. 

Provision for stewara’s offices, &c,, 
arranged, 


VILLA RESIDENCES, SHANGHAI. 


THESE houses were designed by Messrs. 
Kingsmill & Atkinson, English architects prac- 
tising at Shanghai. No 

The architects sent us no description of the 
work or materials, merely the plans and a 
photograph ; but they may be of interest as an 
example of domestic architecture in one of our 
colonies. 
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THE PARISH CHURCH, LyNnG.—The Vicar of 
Lyng, Somersetsbire, asks for contributions toa 
fund for the restoration of the parish church of : 
Bartholomew, at an estimated cost of 1,500. T 
church, formerly a “capella” of the abbey, a 
prises a nave with north and south porches, and 3 
fine west window, a chancel, and a westem 
embattled tower 6o ft. high. The masonry, ci 
ing, and roofing have greatly decayed. The : 
dictine Abbey was founded and dedicated to a 
Saviour and St. Peter by King Alfred as a — : 
of his retreat in the Isle of Athelney, whi 
situated, at the junction of the rivers ati 
Parret, within the parish of Lyng. The H 
church, rebuilt in 1321, possessed an annual pe 
estimated at 209/. at the time of its ane yo 
Robert Hamlyn, the last Abbot. A fund 7 
raised for the reparation of the monumen m a 
on the site of the abbey at Athelney Hill In the 
vicinity, at Newton Park, was found, in ig 
“ Kiog Alfred’s Jewel,” now preserved in the 
molean Museum, Oxford. 
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APRIL 26, 1902 | 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions undér the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— ` 

Kensingion, South.—That the resolution reported 
¢o the Council on January 21, 1902, with reference 
to the erection of a block of residential flats on the 
site of Nos. 13,15, 17, 19. and 21, Abingdon Villas, 
Kensington, be varied by the addition after the 
words “ not to build toa height exceeding 16 ft. on 
the plot of land coloured green on the said plans” 
of the words “ such height being however exclusive 
of lantern lights not exceeding in area one-half 
the area of the corridor to be erected on the said 
plot and not exceeding in height 3 ft.—Agreed. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Norwood.—Houses on the northern side of S'. 
r.ouis-road, Auckland Hill, West Norwood, between 
St. Bernard’s-road and St. Gothard's-road (Mr. 
R. Pippette).—Consent. 

Clapham.—Buildings, with one-story shops in 
front, on the site of Nos. 222, 224, 226, and 228, 
Lavender Hill, Battersea (Mr. E H. Henry for the 
trustees of the late M. Whiting).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—An addition, to be used as a 
darder, on part of the forecourt of No. 23. Victoria- 
road. Kensington (Messrs. Holdstock & Mould for 
Mrs. B. E. L. Porter).—Consent. 

Brixion.— Houses, with shops on the ground floor, 
on the north-west side of Coldharbour-Jane, Cam- 
berwell, between No3. 76 and 84 (Mr. E. E. Bird 
for Mr. E. Bird).—Consent. 

Dulwich.—A three-story building, with projecting 
one-siory addition, on the west side of Lordship- 
lane, East Dulwich, at the corner of Ashbourne- 
grove (Messrs. R. C. Harrison & Son for the London 
Joint Stock Bank, Limited).—Consent. : 

Hampstead.—A bay window in froat of No. 20, 
Ferncroft-avenue, Platt’s-lane, Hampstead (Mr. 
C. H. Quennell for Mr. G. W. Hart).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Aa addition to a one-story building 
et the rear of No. 184, Brownbill-road, Catford, 
abutting upon St. Fillans-road (Mr. H. Amey).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—Two one-story shops on part of the 
forecourt of a house known as “The Acacias,” on 
the west side of High-street, Rushey-green, Lewis- 
ham (Mr. C. Farley for Mr. W. Howell).—Consent. 

Lewlsham.— Porticoes at the entrances to Nos. 30 
and 32, Leyland-road, Lee (Mr. E. Petters for Mr. 
R. B. A. Chambers).—Consent. 

Lewiskham.—A wood and glass porch at the en- 
trance to the Swiss Cottage public-house, Stanstead- 
road, Forest Hill (Messrs, Watney, Combe, Reid, & 

Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Projections to a block of build- 
ings to be erected on the site of Nos. 164 to 182, 
Oxford-street, such projections to consist of twenty 
balconies at the first-floor level, balcony railings on 
the main cornice at the fifth-floor level, &c. (Mr. 
R. F. Atkinson for Mr, S. J. Waring, junior).—Con- 
sent. 

Sirand.—Oriel windows in front of an office 

building to be erected on the site of Nos. 62, 63, 64 
and 65, Charing Cross, Strand (Mr. G R. Julian 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway Company).— 
Consent. 
. Strand.—A building on the site of Nos. 27 and 
28, Pall-mall, and Nos. 24 and 25, St. James's- 
square, St. James's. with projecting piers and bal- 
conies (Mr. F. E. Williams for the Wilkinson Sword 
Company ).—Consent. 

Strand.—A balcony, at the first floor level, in front 
of No. 24, Pall-mall, St. James’s (Mr. A. C. Forrester 
for Mesers. Hoby & Gullick).—Consent. 

Clapkam.—That the Council do make no order 
with respect to the application of Mr. F. Eaton 
for consent to the erection of a dwelling-house on 
the southern side of Abbeville-road, Clapham, to 
abut upon Crescent-lane.—Agreed. 

Battersea.—A one-story addition at the rear of 
No. 80, St. Jobn’s-road, Battersea, to abut upon 
Aliewal-road (Mr. W. H. Boney for Messrs. H. 
Roland & Co, ).—Refused. 

Hackney, Central.—A one-story addition at the 
flank of No. 1, Church-road, De Beauvoir Town, 
Kingsland, to abut upon De Beauvoir-road (Mr. 
T. G. Woods).— Refused. 

Hampstead.—A_ three-story bay window in front 
of No. 31, Steeles-road, Hampstead (Mr. C. J. 
Strachan for Mr. W. T. Pearce).— Refused. 

Hampstead.—Erection of iron and glass covered- 
ways in front of the porches at Nos. 50, 62, 64, and 
70, Belsize-park-gardens, and No. 6, Belsize-grove, 
South Hampstead (Mr. T. H. Pankhurst).—Refused. 

Lewisham.—One-story shops on part of the fore- 
Syden = ate I ee and 122, Sydenham-road, Lower 

r. r. Theob . W. . 
Rea eobalds for Mr. W. Cooper) 

Kensington, South.—A building on the eastern side 
g Warwick-road, South Kensington (Mr, W. A. 

arge for Messrs. Bishops & Son).—Refused. 

Kensington, South.—A wood and iron sign in front 
of No, a1, Church-street, Kensington (Messrs. L. 


Cockerell & Son for Mr. S. = 
Marylebo r Keightley).— Refused. 


rear of Nos. 2 and 4, De Beauvoir-road, Hackney 
(Messrs. A. Weibking & Co., Ltd., for Me. W. 


(Messrs. Bartlett & Ross for Mr. G S. Hearn).— 
Consent. 


building at the East India Docks, Poplar (Mr. T. 
Hardy for the London and East India Dack Com- 
pany).— Refused. 


the rear of No. 50, Cadogan-place, Chelsea (Mr. 
J. D. Coleridge for Mc. R. Ward).—Refused. 


external walls at less than the prescribed distance 
from the respective centres of the roadways of two 
streets leading from Troy-town to Peckham-rye, 
Peckham (Mr. W. L Dowton for Mre. R. W. Atkin 
son).— Refused. | 


workshops, on the east side of Ivy-lane, Hoxton 
(Mr. S. Skrimshire for Mr. 
Refused, 


8, 9, 10 and It, 
Lambeth (Mr. C. A. Sharp for Messrs. H. Smith & 
Son).—Refused. 


and 65, Chep3tow-place, 
building (Messrr. Coles & Co. for Mr. W. J. R 
Vezey).—Consent. 


Vallance-road, Whitechapel, at the corner of Dur- 
ward-street (Mr. T. G. Charlton for Mr, J. War- 
schawsky) — Refused. 


the district surveyor, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a block of buildings on the site of 
Nos. 70 and 71, Jermyn-street, and No. 25, Burv- 
street, St. James's (Mr. R. .Morphew for Mr. G, F. 
Harrington).— Consent. 


district surveyor so far as relates to the proposed 
rebuilding of the stable premises at the rear of 
buildings on the north side of Hutton-street. and 
the east side of Primrose Hill, City (Mr. H. A 
Satchell for Messrs. E. Lloyd).—Consent. 


balconies to a proposed block of buildings on the 
south-east side of Jermyn-street, St. James's, at the 
corner of Bury-street (Mr. R. Morphew for Mr. 
G. F. Harrington).—Consent. 


street, and No. 1, Brewer-street, Woolwich (Mr. 


"a ne, East.—Stone piers to the bounda 
tailings and an addition to the porch of St. C vana 
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Line of F rontage and Construction. 


Islington, West.—Retention of a wooden sign- 
board on the south-west side of Holloway-road, 
Islington, on the site of the proposed Marlborough 
Theatre (Mr. F. Matcham for Mr. F. W. Purcel!).— 
Consent. ' 

Hammersmith.—A wood and iron vestibule at the 
side entrance to No. 69, Brook-green, Hammer- 
smith, to abut upon Caithness-road (Mr. J. McManus 
for Dr. Denne) — Refused. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity.. 
Marylebone, East.—The steelwork of an electricity 
generating station in course of erection on a site on 
the east side of Grove-road, Marylebone, between 
the Regent’s Canal and Lodge-place (Mr. C. S. 
Peach for the Central Electric Supply Co.)— 
Refused. ‘ 


Means of Escape from High Buildings. 


Kensington, South—Means of escape in case of 
fire, proposed to be provided on the eighth and 
nioth stories of a block of residential fats known as 
Block 1, Iverna-court, situate on the west side of 
Wrights-lane and south side of Iverna-gardens, 
Kensington (Messrs. Metcalfe & Greig),— Refused. 


*«* The recommendations marked t are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities. 


THE BUILDER. 


Church, Glentworth-street, Upper Park-place, St. 
Marylebone (Messrs. W. Bucknall and J. N. Comper). 
Refused. 

Walworth.—The retention of a wooden hood over 
the entrance in York-street to the Walworth Work- 
ing Men’s Club, Walworth-road, Newington (Messrs. 
Spalding & Spaldiog).— Refused. : 

Woolwich.—-A one-story addition in front of the 
Edinburgh Castle public-house, No. rro, Samuel- 
street, Woolwich (Mr. J.. Rowland for Mr. A. R. 
Neale).—Refused. — 

Width of Way. 


Bethnal Green, South-west.—A building, to be used 
as a fermenting-house, on the south side of Bath- 
street, Bethnal Green, at the corner of Lisbon- 
street (Messrs. W. Bradford & Sons for Messrs. 
Mann, Crossman, & Paulin).—Consent. 

Bow and Bromlicy.—Re-erection of a building, 
used as offices and a lodge, on the south side of 
Three Mill-lane, Bromley-by-B>w (Messrs, Wigg. 
Oliver, Hudson & Co. for Messrs. Kemball, Bishop 
& Co., Ltd.) —Consent. 

Hackney, Central —A two-story building at the 


— M mM 


Peck) —C onsent. 
Wandsworth.—A one-story building at the rear of 
Nos. 255 and 257, Upper Richmond-road, Putney 


OE e 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN'S ESTATE BOOK. 
Edited and compiled by W. Broomhall. (The 
Country Gentlemen's Association.) - 


Poplar.—A one-story shed and a one-story office 


Chelsea —A one-story smoking room addition at 


Peeper ion retin a 


Correspondence. 


THE BARBICAN FIRE. 


Sir,—The attention of the Executive of this 
Committee having been given to the Barbican fire 
of Monday last, which in many ways is a repetition 
of the worst features of the Cripplegate conflagra- 
tion of 1897, we think it only right on this occasion 
to call the attention of the warehousemen and 
ground landlords, as well as the Public Authorities 
controlling these areas and the insurance com- 
panies, who have considerable influence on build- 
ing matters, that neglect is being shown, even 
in the better class of warehouse buildings, to 
the protection of the vertical surface occupied by 
the window openings overlooking thoroughfares, 
areas, and courts, and that it is imperative that such 
openings in the vertical surfaces should be pro- 
tected in some form or other. This protection can 
be effected by using less inflammable materials for 
window-frames (in many cases by using fire- 
resisting glazing), and further, by fitting the openings 
with fire-resisting shutters or blinds, or by equiping 
them with drenchers. 

It is obvious that in the metropolis the risk of fire 
spreading from house to house, across streets even 
over 40 {t. wide (as in the case of the Barbican fire), 
should be limited by preventive measures, which, 
although not inexpensive, become absolute necessi- 
ties in localities where the bouseholder’s danger is 
not a question merely of accident or neglect in his 
own premises, but where he has to be constantly on 
his guard against risk from his neighbours. 

With more rapid measures, automatic or other- 
wise, of summoning the Fire Brigade forces and the 
instant use of first-aid fire-extinguishing appliances, 
the possibilities of extensive conflagrations would 
be more remote, and much that this committee 
must now consider necessary in the form of better 
building construction might perhaps be modified. 
But given existing circumstances, the importance of 
fire prevention by better construction, and more 
particularly by a reduction of the spread of fire 
from house to house, is becoming even more essen- 
tial, now that the City population is decreasing 
whilst mercantile structures are rapidly taking the 
place of dwellings. 

We take the occasion to emphasise only the one 
serious question of the protection of vertical open- 
ings, although there are many other points which 
deserve attention, more particularly the protection 
of all ironwork by suitable covering ; the avoidance. 
of building materials whicb, when heated by fire, 
are liable to disintegrate on the application of 
water; improved forms of roof construction, and 
the protection of sky-lights. But to deal in detail 
with these would lead too far. We desire to point 
out that under the present circumstances of the 
Metropolis, the prevention of the spread of fire 
from neighbouring property is of far greater im- 
portance than in many other cities, and that means 
exist by which this risk can be reduced. 

EpDWIN O. SACHS, Chairman. 
ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Secretary. 
On behalf of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee. 


Dulwich.—A one-story stable building with the 


Hageerston.— Buildings, to be used as stables and 
E. T. Pearce).— 


Lambeth, Norih.t— Buildings on the sites of Nos. 
C llege-street, Belvedere-road, 


Kensington, North.—Converslon of Nos. 61, 63, 
Kensington, into one 


Whitechapel —A building on the east side of 


Deviations fron Certificd Plans. 
Strand.—Deviations from the plans certified by 


City.—Deviations from the plan certified by the 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Projections. 


Strand.t—An angle tower, six oriel windows, and 


Woolwich.—The rebuilding of No. 59, Wellington- 


H. P. Monckton for Captain R. A. Ogilby and Mr. 
W. E Champion).—Consent. 

Hackney, Norih.—Two blocks of three-story flats 
on the west side of Church-patb, Stoke Newington, 
at the rear of Nos. 68 to 74, Albion-road (Mr. A. P. 
Osment). —Consent. 

Islington, East.—No order with respect to the 
application of Messr3. Wagstaff & Sons on behalf of 
Mr. F. Courthorpe, for consent to the erection of 
a studio and workshop building at the rear of No. 
59, Highbury-park, Islington.—Agreed. 

Chelsea.—An iron and glass shelter at the entrance 
to No. 16, Hans-place, Chelsea (Messrs. Gaslake & 
Co.).—Refused. | 

Marylebone, East.—A three-story addition, partly 
on the site of a porch, at No. 22, Sussex-place, 
Regent’s Park (Mr. J. Emblin-Walker for Mr. H. B. 
Ripley),—Refused, 


Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 


Haumersmith t—A block of residential flats on 
the north side of Blythe-road, Hammersmith (Mr. 
G. H. Fox for Mr. T. Pocklington).—Consent. 


MR. CAROE ON ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


Sir,—I am not an architect, but I am a little of 
an antiquary, and a great admirer of our ancient 
churches. For several years I have been engaged 
in the study of all the village churches of one of the 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and Spacc 
at Rear. 
Fulham.—A_ building on the southern side of 
Edith-villas and the northern side of Conan-street, 
Fulham (Mr W. Cave) — Refused. 
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Midland counties, and ha i both externally and internally with red brick with 
between seventy and sipnty ce ance ae OBITUARY. stone dressings. There is a nave with end gallery, 
rience enables me to appreciate in particular Mr.| M. DALOU.—We greatly regret to have to record | divided from the aisles by an arcading ot stone 
Caröe’s remarks on the way in which such buildings | the death of M. Jules Dalou, one of the greatest | columns. The pulpit, communion-table, and choir- 
should be treated. It was refreshing to find him | sculptors of our time, at the comparatively early | stalls are in carved oak, with an organ, built by 
saying that it would bea gain to our churches “if age of 63, as the result of a long and painful beart | Messrs. Bishop & Son, behind and detached from 
we could only get five-sixths of the modern | disease. “Born of humble parents ot the artisan | the pulpit. The architect was Mr. W. G Lewton, 
stained-glass windows throughout the world class, Dalou bad studied successively under Abel de | of Reading. The total cost, including organ and 
bestoned.” I have discovered that many of} Pujol, Duret, and Carpeaux. He entered the Ecole | eleciric lighting, is about 5,5001., for a church seated 
. these windows are simply illustrations of personal | des Beaux-Arts in 1853, and made his first appear- | for 516 people. : 
vanity cheaply expressed in very bad taste. It was | ance at the Salon in 1861, with a statuette, “Dame | Mission CHURCH, PENTONVILLE.—A new 
also refreshing to find Mr. Caröe, and Mr. Webb after Romaine Jouant aux Osselets” In 1570 his plaster mission-room has been erected at the Tear of 40 and 
him, condemning the modern abuse of the organ. In] statue, “ Brodeuse,” attracted attention. Having]gi, White Lion-street, Pentonville. The new 
our village churches the new organ is often | accepted during the Communea post in the Louvre | building, with its gymnasium crypt, has been 
structurally an eyesore despite—in part, because of | Museum—where he assisted in preserving its con- | designed by Mr. R. A. Briggs, of Norfolk-street, 
—its paint and gilding. As a musical instrument it | tents from injury—he was obliged to tly in 1871, | Strand. The walls externally are faced with red 
is,in many cases, tov powerful for the congrega- | and took refuge in England, where, thanks to the | brick, the windows and doorways having dressings 
tion. It frequently stands upon, or is built against} Duke of Westminster's influence, he obtained | in bath stone. 
and covers, tine ancient brasses, or obscures some | a professional position at South Kensington. | WESLEYAN SCHOOLS, BASFORD, STAFFORD- 
Good and much-needed window. It would also be | After the armistice he returned to France, |SHIRE.—The Basford Wesleyan School Chapel, 
well if Mr. Carée and his brother architects could}and in 1879 took part in the competition | erected as a preliminary to the church, schools, and 
persuade the parish authorities to preserve their | for the monument, “Triomphe de la Képub-| minister’s house, was opened recently, The entire 
churches “from the garish tile floor, the | lique,” proposed to be erected on the Place} scheme comprises school, manse to be erected in 
meretricious brass lectern, and all the blatant | de la Republique. His admirable sketch design | twelve manths, and the church in several years. 
btasswork,” &c. I need scarcely add that I| failed to convince the jury, who gave the preference | Mr. W. F. Slater, of Burslem, whose plans were 
thoroughly appreciate the general attitude of Mr.| to another design; but the Municipal Council of | accepted in competition, is the architect. The 
roe towards our ancient village churches, and that | Paris somewhat repaired that injustice by com- | building has been erected by Mr. J. H. Broadhurst. 
I only wish the whole of the architects who are missioning Dalou to carry out his design on the | builder, Burslem, for 1,255J/., and heating arrange- 
called in to advise upon questions of “restoration ” | Place de Ja Nation, where it was completed and | ments are by Messrs. W. lruswell & Son. of New- 
were equally anxious to avoid “ marring the beauty formally inaugurated in 1899. Two or three illus- castle-under-Lyme, and the wrought ironwork by 
of an ancient building by inharmonious accessories.” | trations of it, from different points of view, have | Mr. Durose, of Tunstall. 

I may be allowed to mention—. propos of Mr. | appeared in the Builder at different times, the best PROPOSED CHURCH, HANDSWORTH, BIRMING- 
Carée’s mention of the church of Westwell, near being that which appeared in our issue of Decem- | Ham.—lIt is stated that the anonymous donor of a 
Ashford—that the Ampelopsis Veitchii is used most | ber 9, 1899, from a photograph taken just after the | site in the Handsworth New-road, Birmingham, for 
effectively at Thurleigh Church, Beds. There being | work had been completed. Among Dalou's other | a church, parsonage, and Sunday echools, has now 
& Central tower, the west window of the nave is an| works may be mentioned the alto-relief in the | added to this gift by promising to build the church 
unusually large one—four lights, divided by tran- | French Chamber of Deputies, representing Mira- outright, subject to certain conditions. The pre- 
soms, and fine Perpendicular tracery above. The | beau’s altercation with de Brezc; the * Triumph of | naration of the plans has been entrusted to Mr, 
plant is allowed to Brow over the window, with the | Silenus,” which is now in the garden of the Luxem- | Bidlake. 
result that in winter, when the sun is low, the light bourg; the vigorous and remarkable monu- WESLEYAN CHAPEL, CASTLE Town, DURHAM. — 
is not obstructed, while in summer and autumn the{ ment to Delacroix, also in the Luxembourg | The dedication services of the Victoria Memorial 
western sun sbines in through beautiful tracery of, | garden; the monuments to Victor Noir and to Wesleyan Chapel, Castle Town, on the north sice 

green leaves, then of variously tinted crimson Blanqui, in Pere Lachaise Cemetery; the monu- | of the Wear, took place on the 19th inst. The new 
and scarlet leaves. A. R. ment to Alphand, in the Avenue de Bois de building, which is of brick, with freestone dressing 
Boulogne; the fine bas-relief “A la Gloire dela 


*,* In regard to ou i re de is situate in the Hylton _Castle-road. The style 
on the size a organe, E ar aae id areata République,” purchased by the Paris. Municipality adopted is Gothic. The sitting accommodation is 
criticisms are generally made by those who know | 29d which will be placed in the Petit Palais ; the for 250, and the heating is by hot water. The 
nothing about organs or church music, and who | “Mére allaitant son Enfant” a terra-cotta exhibited | architect is Mr. G. G. Kirkby, of Sunderland, and the 
think appearances are everything in a church and| at the Royal Academy, where it attracted great | work has been carried out by Mr. R. M. Storey, of 
music nothing. Except in a very small church—a | attention as a sculptural treatment of a domestic | West Boldon, the contractor. 

mere chapel—a small organ is absolutely useless for | Subject ; and numerous busts all characterised by | PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHAPEL, BRADFORD.— 
any proper accompaniment of congregational sing- | an admirable intensity of character and expression. | The foundation-stones of the new Primitive 
ing. The object should be, not to reduce the size | Dalou, who was a “ Commandeur ” in the Legion of | Methodist Chapel which is being erected at Daisy 
of the organ, but to treat the case in an artistic | Honour, was also one of the founders of the Société Hill, Bradford, were laid on the 19th inst. The 
mMmanner.— ED. Nationale des Beaux-Arts (the “ New Salon "), along | new chapel will be constructed of local stone, the 

with Meissonier and Puvis de Chavannes; and at 


: style being Gothic. rig a rags re hepa will 

ENC the time when his illness obliged him to cease work- | be as follow: Length 75 ft., width 42ft (inside 

CAUDEBEC-EN-CAUX. ing, he was completing the monument to Gambetta | measurement), frontage 56 ft., and front elevation 
SIR,—Some words of yours, uttered many years | which was to be inaugurated at Bordeaux. A further sott. The front will tace Smith-lane, looking 

ago, in regard to stone tracery, have always re- | comment on the qualities of his art will be found in | towards Bradford, and at one corner there will be a 

mained in my memory: “ Put plenty of joints, or | our Note on page 413. 

they will come of themselves,” The recoliection of 


small stone tower surmounted by a feria 
i tries for minister 

this well-turned phrase has had a salutary influence Se shoir, aeda aa Oe ‘church parlour, and the 
in my own case when settling the jointing of stone- building will also have a horseshoe gallery and an 
va and I only wish, Sir, that you would exert GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. organ chamber, the latter situated behind the pulpit. 
Meera sadont in the hope A meening serene | INcHINNAN PARISH CHURCH, RENFREWSHIRE — | The rool’ be of open timber woth ad de 
attention to this very important point when | Iachinnan Parish Church, was re-opened tor public | internal fittings will be idows will be filled with 
aketching and measuring old work P worship on the 12th inst. The renovation of the | pitch pine, while the win S WiL oe i 

The otherwise exceilent drawing by Mr. cC,[ Church is being carried out at, it is stated, a cost | leaded cathedral glass. aling ae. 5 it 
Wontner Smith of a doorhead in the great church | Of between 15,0001, and 20,000/, Dr. Rowand | will be provided for a Baie Pes eevee The 
at Caudebec, in your issue of the 12th inst., suffers | “9derson, of Edinburgh, was entrusted with the | mated that the arn hres af Load n, whose 
materially from neglect in this respect i work of carrying out the scheme. The portion of | architect is Mr. T. E. Davi stp o ndon, 

On comparing it with a drawing made by me in the building which was opened on the 12th inst. | plans were chosen in a ee pas E T 
1882, I find the jointing of the spandrels quite for- | CO"Si8ts of a choir 22 ft. in length, a central tower CHURCH, NELSON, ard ras lice 
gotten, with the result that the drawing is rendered | 22 ft. Square internally, north and south trangepts, | Philip's Church, Nelson, T i a: orate St. 
comparatively insipid to anyone imbued with a| 204 a vestry, with organ chamber above. The|The site is situated ryelitfe- lési, the entrance 
feeling for Gothic methods of construction nave is to occupy the present site of the old | Philip's-street and Wyclife-street, The style is 

May I also reiterate what you, Sir have so tón: church, and its reconstruction will be gone on | gates being at the two pan eae Sea y itch 
stantly impressed upon students — the supreme | With immediately. The central tower when com- | Early English. All the inside fit a0 alae 
necessity for a scale on all measured drawings pleted will rise, including its open crown ter-{pine. The tower will p went i ‘Gane te 

I wonder if any of your readers, who are not} ™ination, to a height of 125 ft. The choir |chamber, and cloakroom. yi ee all spi oe 
familiar with the charming old town of Caudebec, | cOntains a tive-light window in the gable, filled | Of 00 ft., and will be eu hi ji A aea ais 
realise that the exquisite traceried compartments | With stained glass, while there is also a two-light | and flagstaff. A ie nage ae an een m a 
above the hood-mould measure only 3Ẹ in. from window in the south wall. Each of the transepts | the interior of the nave an a ie apr sities Ate 
centre to centre, and that the doorway itself is but | 228 also been fitted with three-light windows in the | four bays. The choir and clergy dic the fora 
2 ft. 4h in. wide gables. Angle buttresses appear at all the corners. | arranged with separate reper iy an SA nds with 

Mr. Smith, by the way, might have completed his | Pe ceilings of the choir and transepts are pointed | Of a transept on the south, whic Aa ad 
already interesting drawing by showing also the | i” scene re ee Aa aa one G by) ae ynila® ode On bobite ape the orga; : 

“th | . : . moulded ribs. e choir floor is laid with black 
door itself with its beautiful square-headed traceried and white marble, and the floors of the transepts 
with smaller squares of stone, filled in with oak 


to the chancel floor, it is of marble mosaic in 
panels. GEORGE HORNBLOWER various colours. The passages, the nave, and aisles 
block tHooring. The walls are lined up to the 
height of 5 ft. from the Hoor with oak veneer. 


are of red tiles, with ornamental borders. The 
HALL, UNITED FREE CHURCH, SCOTSTOUN, 


pulpit is situated on the north side. It is of 
effective design. The font, in the centre of the 

RENFREWSHIRE.—A new United Free Church Hall 

has been erected at Scotstoun. In view of the 


west wall, stands upon a platform of Catlow stone. 
The plans were prepared by Mr. R. Basnnett 

future erection of a church, the new hall is placed 

at the northern end of the site. The front gable 


Preston, of Manchester. 
faces the street, and has a large three-light window 


SCHOOLS, HIGH FELLING, DURHAM.—Fhe Falla 
Park-road Schools, recently built by the Heworth 

with traceried head lighting the end of the hall. 

The entrance porch is placed at the side, with a 


School Board at High Felling, were opened on the 
14th inst. The buildings are in two separate blocks, 
one being a junior and the other an infants’ school, 
moulded doorway leading into an inner vestibule. accommodating 320 and 260 children respectively. 
Seating is provided for over 400 persons, and there | The site contains two acres, and space is reserved 
is accessory accommodation in vestry, session- 
house, kitchen, &c. The total cost wiil be about 
2,000}. The building has been erected from the 


at the southern portion for the erection at some 
designs of Mr. J. B. Wilson, Glasgow : the principal 


future time of a mixed school. The schools are 
built on the central-hall principle, with classrooms 
contractors being Messrs. W. Gordon & Co. for 
mason work, and Mr. Thos. Brown for wright 


grouped around, together with cloakrooms, and 
work. 


rooms for teachers. A caretaker'’s house of five 
rooms has been constructed at the south-west 
corner of the site, and is in electric communication 
CHURCH, READING.—The opening of Caversham- 
road Church, Reading, took place on the oth inst. 
The building is Perpendicular in style, and built 


NEW MALDEN MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


SIR, —I think “ Acetylene” will find on enquiry 
that the fees quoted by the five architects referred 
to were for assessing the competition. Newspaper 
reporters have a fine disregard for little distinctions 
of this kind. A. SAXON SNELL. 


* * We may point out, however, that even in 
that case the system of writing to various archi- 
tects to ask what they will charge for acting as 
assessor is a most objectionable one, and is highly 
disapproved of by the Institute of Architects. — Ep. 

mea per Goce 

EPSOM GRAND STAND.—A new lift has been con- 
structed in connection with the King’s private 
apartments at the Grand Stand at Epsom race- 
course ; the first time we believe, that the conveni- 
ence of a lift has been added to a structure of this 
class in England. The lift was made and fitted by 
Messrs. A. Smith & Stevens. 


with the teachers’ rooms in the school buildings. 
The whole of the buildings externally are faced 
with Sherburn bricks, and internally up to the 
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window level with Normanby glazed bricks. The 
architect is Mr. H. Miller (Felling), and the con- 
tractor Mr. J. W. Braithwaite (Heaton). 

BoaRD SCHOOL, GATESHEAD.—A school for about 
750 ig now in course of erection at Kelvin-grove, 
<jateshead, and a junior department for more than 
300 scholars has just been opened for the reception 
‘of scholars at Victoria-road. The new school isa 
one-story building (intended for children in the 
dower standards), consisting of six classrooms and a 
darge central hall. Separate entrances and cloak- 
rooms are provided for boys and girls, and the cen- 
tral hall is 40 ft. by 26 ít., having a hammer-beam 
roof, the timbers being dressed and varnished. Four 
classrooms accommodate sixty each, and two 
are for forty. The work has been carried out 
from the plans of Mr. W. H Dunn, who designed 
the original buildings. Mr. Thos. Hunter, of 
Washington, was the contractor. The sub-con- 
tractors were Mr. Thos. Rule, plastering ; Mr. Chas. 
‘Nicholson, slating; and Messrs. Allinson & Son, 
plumbing. The hot-water apparatus was supplied 
by Messrs. Richardson & Co., of Darlington. 

SCHOOL, ATHERTON, LANCASHIRE.—A new infant 
school has been erected at Howe Bridge, Atherton. 
It has been erected on a site adjoining the old 
schools, The new school is of one story, and pro- 
vides accommodation for nearly 300 children. It 
consists of a large schoolroom, a babies’ room, and 
two classrooms, to all of which access is obtained 
drom a central corridor. Some alterations have 
also been made in the old school. Mr. Isaac Taylor, 
of Manchester, was the architect for the new 
building. 

CHURCH DAY SCHOOLS, WINLATON, DURHAM.— 
The Winlaton Church Elementary Schools were 
opened on the sth inst. The schools, designed by 
Mr. J. H. Morton, of South Shields, and built by 
Mrs. M. A. Armstrong, contractor, Blaydon Bank, 
are situate at the junction of West-lane and Scot- 
iland Head. The structure consists of one room, 
Zo ft. by 22 ft., and divided in the centre by sliding 
partitions, making one compartment for eighty girls 
and another for eighty boys. Alongside of this isa 
classroom = affording accommodation for fifty 
children, and also an infants’ school providing ac- 
<ommodation for 100 scholars, At each end are 
separate cloakrooms—one for boys and the other 
for girls. The building is heated with low-pressure 
hot-water pipes and radiators. The large room isso 
arranged as to be suitable for parochial purposes 
also. The school is a stone building. 

BANk, DUNFERMLINE.—New bank buildings for 
the Clydesdale Bank, Limited, are to be erected in 
High-street, Dunfermline. ‘The ground floor is to 
be used as offices for the Bank, and immediately 
above will be chambers. The new buildings will 
have a frontage of 40 ft. to High-street. Messrs. 
Baird & Thomson, Glasgow, are the architects. 

PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY BUILDINGS, BELFAST. 
—The site of the Visherwick-place Church, 
recently demolished, has been acquired, and upon 
ita new Assembly buildings is to be erected for the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. The structure and 
site will cost some 60.coo/. Messrs. Young & 
Mackenzie are the architects. 

THE CAMPBELL HOSPITAL FOR BANFFSHIRE,— 
The Building Committee of the board of the joint 
Hospital for Infectious Diseases for Lower Banti- 
Shire, to whom was remitted at the board's first 
meeting consideration of the plans for the Campbell 
Hospital, met at Portsoy on the 15th inst. Plans 
Prepared by Mr. Kelly, architect, Aberdeen, were 
laid before the committee. After the necessary 
approval has been piven, the architect was autho- 
rised to proceed with the preparation of the work- 
ing plans and specitications, and to advertise for 
tenders to be submitted to the Building Committee, 
and then to the Joint Hospital Board. 

BUILDING SCHEME, WHITLEY, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.— Preparations are being made to commence 
building Operations on what is called the Whitley 
Links Building Estate. The land ison the north 
side of the village, and is really in Monkseaton. It 
t8 proposed to build soo houses. all of which will be 
self-contained. In the centre of the estate a 40 ft. 
street, running from west to east, is to be made. In 
a line with the street is to be a bandstand. Other 
streets running north and south will have a 25 ft. 
carriageway and shrubberies on either side. These 
are to be named after south-country watering places, 
soch as Ventnor-gardens, Ilfracombe - gardens, 

vournemouth-pardens, and the like. Messrs. Hope 
& Maxwell are the architects. 
: PROVOSED NEW READING ROOMS, PUBLIC 
ee ae ABEKDEEN,—The report by the Building 
Sub-Committee recommends the adoption of the 
plaa by Messrs. Krown & Watt, architects, for the 
new central reading room at the library, showing a 
a reading room with an area ot 4.350 Square 
Cet, a reading room for ladies on the upper foor, 
ea an area of 3,450 Square feet, and an addition 
a the reterence department of Goo square feet. 
| €estimated cost ıs 53,3001, apart trom furniture, 
Outside stone balustrade, and the cost of heating 
and ventilation. The estimated cost of the branch 
treading room at Torry, for which the same archi- 
tects are preparing Plans, is 1.5002. 
ees WAREHOUSES, ~MANCHESTER.—The con- 
act tor a new retrigerating warehouse in Miller- 
street, Manchester, has been let to Messrs. R. Neill 
3 >ənS, Contractors, Manchester. The building is 
even-storied and contains all the usual require- 


ments for cold storage. It belongs to the Colonial 
Consignment and Distributing Company, London, 
of which Sic E. Montague Nelson is chairman. 
The elevations of this new building are composed 
of red brick and butf terra-cotta. The various 
contracts in connection with the erection of a new 
iron storing-warehouse, Tratford Park, Manchester, 
for Messrs. Hall & Pickles (of Manchester), have 
just been let. The building covers about 8,000 
square yards, and is mostly a steel-work erection. 
The building, which is a store for iron girders, 
joists, bars, rods, &c, faces on to the Ship Canal 
Docks, and has railway facilities into the building 
itself. The architects of both buildings are Messrs. 
Chas. Heathcote & Sons, Manchester. 

LAPTIST SCHOOLROOM, BALHAM. —A new school- 
room in connexion with Kamsden-road Baptist 
Church, Balham, was opened recently. The build- 
ing is 45 ft. wide by 52 ft. long, is capable of accom- 
modating between yoo and 500 persons, is heated 
on the low-pressure hot-air system, is lighted 
artificially with gas and incandescent burners, and 
has been erected at a cost of, including fittings, 
about 2.00]. by Mr. Walter Wallis, from the plans 
of Messrs, W. E. Johnson and H. J. Capell, the 
joint architects. There are four exits, two retiring- 
rooms, and a platform. 

MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, CLYDERANK.—T he Clyde- 
bank Municipal Buildings, which have just been 
completed. are situated on the south side of Dum- 
barton-road. The various departments are com- 
prised in two separate blocks, the larger of the two 
covering an area of 2240 by 122.0, with two 
frontages, and including the Burgh Offices, Town 
Hall, and Lesser Hall, Library and Reading-room, 
Burgh Court-room, Police-station and oitice, and 
police-inspector's house. The main entrance to 
Burgh offices is placed in the centre of the Dum- 
bartun-road front, which leads to the entrance hall 
and staircase. The following ofiices are embraced in 
the area—namely, Town-cleck’s offices, Fiscal’s-room, 
Rates-citices. and sanitary department. On the 
upper floor is placed the council chamber. The 
west part of upper tloor includes committee-rooms, 
Provost's room, and Master of Works’ oftices. To 
the east of Dumbarton-road front an entrance leads 
to the Burgh Court-room, which measures 34 ft. by 
22, which has adjoining rooms for male and female 
witnesses, with lavatory conveniences ; and at the 
end of the courtroom is the magistrates’ retiring- 
room. On side street a separate entrance leads 
to the lesser hall, which accommodates between 
yoo and 500 people. Tue position of the lesser 
hall is such that it can be used as a refreshment- 
room in connexion with the great hall. The 
great hall is 100 ft. long and So wide, exclusive 
of recess at gallery, and accommodztes about 
1,500 people. The roof is elliptical in shape, 
formed with ribs and panels. A feature in 
the hall are galleries which are entirely sup- 
ported on cantilevers, no supporting columns 
being used, and the entire tloor is thus left perfectly 
free of obstruction A wide corridor runs the entire 
length of one side of the hall, into which the 
various exit doors open. Cloakrooms are provided 
for ladies and gentlemen, which are available for 
both the smaller and great hall. The police cells— 
thirteen in number—are all finished internally with 
white enamelled brick. On the opposite side of the 
road are placed the public baths, fire station, and 
firemen’s houses. The baths combine a swimming 
bath, 50 ft. by 25 ft., and male and female slipper 
baths. The fire station has stable and tower for 
fire hose, engine-room, &c. The buildings are 
heated on the plenum system. The buildings 
are lighted by electricity throughout from a 
generating plant situated in the basement of 
the building. Externally the building is treated in 
the Kenaissance style, the leading feature being a 
tower rising to a height of 120 ft., and surmounted 
by a bronze-winged figure emblematic of Progress. 
On the tvmpacum and front gables are placed 
groups of statuary emblematic of Commerce and 
Engineering, and over the main doorway is placed 
the arms of the burgh. The work was designed 
and carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
James Miller, architect, Glasgow. 

SUSINESS PREMISES, NORWICH.—Messrs. Curl 
Brothers, Limited, have just opened new premises 
which have been erected for them in Orford-place, 
at the back ot their Rampant Horse-street building, 
by Messrs. Scarles bros., from plans prepared by 
Messrs. E. Boardman & Son. The extension con- 
sists of basement. ground floor, and nest and second 
tloorg, all communicating by pitch-pine staircases 
with the corresponding floors of the Rampant 
Horze-street block. 

SCHOOL ENLARGEMENT, MARSDEN, YORKSHIRE, 
—The foundation-stones have just been latd of an 
enlargement of the Town's school at Marsden. 
The architect is Mr. J. E. Lunn, of Milnsbridge. 
The building will accommodate yoo children. 


THEATRES, HIALIFAX.—A new theatre, to be 
called the Alexandra Theatre, is about to be erected 
by the Northern Theatres Co.. L'd., and is, in etfect. 
a reconstruction and enlargement of the present old 
Riding School. The building will consist, on the 
prouad-tloor of orchestra-stalls, pit-stalls, and pit; 
on the next tier is the dress-circle. and above that 
there will be amphitheatre and gallery. The total 
seating accommodation iis for 1.000, while the 
standing-room provided will hold another 500. 
Every portion of the house has separate entry 


and double exits. Each tier has saloon, crush-room, 
and lavatories. The main eotrance is from Com- 
mercial-street, at the St. John’s-lane end. The 
architects are Messrs. Jackson and Fox, of Halifax. 
——A company has been formed to acquire a free- 
hold site on the Wards End Estate. and to erect 
thereon the new Palace Theatre with a number of 
shops and suites of offices over. The theatre will 
be erected from plans prepared by Messrs. Ernest 
Runtz & Co., which have been approved by the 
Improvement Committee of the Halifax Town 
Council. It will be erected at a cost something 
like 20,000/., and will have seating capacity for 
2,000. 

ADDITION TO LADIES’ COLLEGE, EDINIURGH.—= 
At the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, on the roth 
inst., the Governors of George Watson's Hospital 
were granted a warrant to build a new wing to 
George Watson's Ladies’ College in George-square. 
The new wing of the school, when completed, will 
form a special department for the teaching of 
technical, scientific, and artistic subjects, and will 
be specially titted up with work tables, sludge sinks, 
fume closets, stills, furnaces, and Bunsen burners, 
and will have all sorts of apparatus for experiments 
in mechanics, heat, electricity, magnetism, acoustics, 
optics, &c. The present dwelling-house, No. 3, 
Gseorge-square, will be demolished to make room 
for the new wing, which will be four stories in 
height, the three upper floors being devoted to 
physics, chemistry, and drawing respectively. The 
ground or basement tior wul be devoted to a large 
luncheon and recreation room. The plans have 
been prepared by Mr. Peter L. Henderson, archi- 
tect. Edinburgh. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, CLIFTON.—On the 14th inst. 
the new buildings which Lennards, Ltd., have built 
at (Queen’s-road, Clifton, were inaugurated. The 
area of the new buildings is practically half an acre, 
and the Hoor space occupied by the company is 
roughly an acre and a halt. On the lower level, or 
basement, are placed the firm’s stables, packing, 
receiving, and delivery rooms, with two electric 
goods lifts communicating with the floors above ; 
adjoining are cellars, portions being occupied by 
heating plant, and other parts for use with shops 
over, with lavatories to each lined with white glazed 
bricks. At the junction of Triangle West and the 
new road to be known as Leanards’-road are the 
staircase and entrance for the workmen, of fireproof 
construction, and near by the haulirg way to the 
courtyard. The company’s own retail shop on the 
ground tloor has a frontage of 72 ft. to the Queen’s- 
road, and js 19 ft. high. Arches divide tne shop 
from the ladies’ fitting-room, which has three 


stained glass windows, containing the arms 
of some of the principal cities and towns 
in which the company have branches. The 


oors are of marble mosaic, and ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s lavatories are provided for the use of the 
customers. At the junction of Park-place and 
Queen's-road, under the tower, is the principal en- 
trance to the offices and depot of the company. 
The entrance vestibule is paved and lined with 
marble and vaulted, and leads to the staircase, 
executed in Soanish mihogany and East Indian 
teak. Oa the first floor are the company’s offices, 
board-room, and the private room of the manag- 
ing director. ‘lhe rest of this floor is devoted to the 
storage of stock, as also is the entire area of the 
second and third floors. The whole cf the building, 
including those portions to be let, is lighted by elec- 
tricity, and warmed by low-pressure steam. The 
piers on the ground floor and plinths are of polished 
red granite, and the whole of the facades towards 
(Queen’s-road, Triangle, and Park-place are faced 
with freestone. The architect was Mr. H. Dare 
Bryan. Mr. T. Cawsey has acted as clerk of works 
from the commencement. 

Post OFFICER, RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE, — The 
foundation stone of the new post office at Richmond 
has just been laid. The building will be of two 
stories, Comprising the post ottice, dwelling-house, 
and private offices and shop. The post office will be 
at the corner, and will include a lare sorting room, 
40 ft. by 20ft. Mr. Bruce, of Newcastle, is the 
architect, and the builder Mr. G. R. Wade, of 
Richmond. 

VOLUNTEER RIFLE BRIGADE PREMISES, EDIN- 
BURGH — New buildings for the Queen's Ritle 
Volunteer Brigade are to be erected in Edinburgh. 
The old prenuses will be taken down and new 
buildings erected, containing on the ground floor an 
armoury with workshop, stores, stablirg for service 
wagons, the orderly and the adjutant’s room. The 
tirst Hoor, the officers’ quarters, rooms for company 
meetings, medical inspection room, and a gym- 
nasium. The second floor is piven over to the non- 
commissioned otticers and to the men, for whom are 
provided mess, billiard, recreation, and reading- 
rooms, with service-rooms and hits to kitchen, 
which is placed on the top floor. The third floor 
contains a lecture-hall seated for 326 persons, with 
retiring-rooms, &c.,a band-room, and accommoda- 
tion for the quartermas‘er’s stores, the caretaker’s 
house being on the attic floor. The buildings bave 
been designed in the Scottish Baronial stvle. The 
plans have been prepared by Messrs. Cooper & 
Taylor, architects, E tinbureh. 

MEDICAL INSTITUTE, BELFAST. —On the 12th 
inst. the foundation-stone was laid of the pro- 
posed new Medical Institute for Belfast, in 
College-square North. The building will be entered 
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tion hall a inner porch leading to a recep- 
all, which is divided from the library by a firmary buildings consist of the following groups of | An interesting historical exhibition of wood. 
-| buildings: entrance lodge, nurses’ home, observa- engraving is to be organised shortly at the 
i i Ecole des Beaux-Arts. This will open on May ;, 
and will tee tb i an section (“section 
i : three male sick pavilions, cottages for engineer and | ancienne ”) for the Frenc » Dutch, and German 
fal ee floor is occupied by the lecture steward, and the laundry, Boller baG-e stable, | schools, and a modern section embracing the 
pet librari ich, on the top floor, is a billiard- | mortuary, and workshop group. The sick} whole work of the nineteenth century. There 
ee Ire Sai a quarters, kitchen, serving-rooms, | pavilions are connected to the administra- | will be a special section for Japan.—A new church 
North consist 9 a building facing College-square | tive blocks with covered ways. The totalļis to be commenced in Paris in the Quartier deg 
Dune a of Scrabo rock-faced ashlar and| number of beds provided for is 300, about sixty | Quinze-Vingt, at an estimated cost of 560000 fr. 
frontage of ie tone dressings, and presents a | to each pavilion, but should circumstances require it | —-The sixty-ninth Archeological Congress of 
to the to ay - to the street, by about 46 ft. high | the number can be added to by the erection of | France will be held this year at Troyes, from 
The ear has be gh a witb a gable in the centre. | another or more pavili ns, the administrative por- | June 24 to July 2——The death is announced, at 
& Harvey, buil a en ripe to Messrs. M‘Laughlia | tions of the infirmary being built on a scale to admit | the age of fifty-four, of M. Bousquet, Architect to 
the aE EA AU © are carrying it out under | of this. Each pavilion is a two-story building, and | the Prefecture of Police and Inspector of Works 
Fennell, of Belf a the architect, Mr. William J. | the whole five contain wards of varying sizes, from | under the Goverament.—M. Didron, artist in 
A ITEE i twenty-four beds to three beds each. Each pavilion | stained glass, has died at Paris at the age of sirty- 
DALE VoRusnic ae ARK, BURLEY-IN- WHARFE- is provided with two staircases, and wide balconies | five. He was an able ‘and learned artist whose 
Council aie eee E.—The West Riding County | for convalescents’ use. On the floor of each pavilion | work was much appreciated by architects, and he 
Bea ea ale cting at Scalebor Park a new lunatic | offices have teen provided as follows :—Ward | has carried out important works for the Commission 
The main b ldi sommodation of private patients. kitchen, with sink, range, larder, &c., bathroom, | des Monuments Historiques in various churches of 
ra e 6h a ings, which will cover in all an area | lavatory, with station for bath on wheels for Paris, notably St. Germain l'Auxerrois, St. Merri, 
shape of R] ary sig constructed somewhat in the patients unable to use bathroom, linen-room, day- | St. Severin, St. Louis d'Antin, and St. Thomas 
* tions at her etter =, with two additional projec- | room for convalescents, slop-sink-room, and the d'Aquin. ae 
front en comprising the acute blocks. The | usual sanitary accommodation, the latter being in RussiA.—The Minister of Finance has sanctioned 
hae dace a ria to the administrative block, | detached sanitary towers, approached from main fa sum of 30,000 roubles for the purpose of the pro- 
frame eich coil Baa glass roof and circular | buildings by means of enclosed bridges. The pavi- | posed Panslavist Art and Industrial Exhibition, to 
conservator Mier e transformed into a kind of| lion halls are provided with lifts for food, coal, &c., | be opened in St. Petersburg in February, 1903. 
30 4¢ ‘ta d e entrance-hall — 32 ft. by| and they and the corridors are heated by hot-water | Practically the whole of the Slav countries have 
laid ak mossie pe necting corridors, which are | coils, and the wards with central down draught | agreed to do their best to make this art exhibition a 
with doctor prs pavement, are flanked on each side | hot-air ventilating stoves with large open fires, | success, and Bulgaria is taking particular interest in 
assistant at hie phen Seas! receiving-room, | The walls throughout are finished with adamant | it——In order to dispense with the transport of 
porter's mecical officers’ messroom, dispensary, plastering painted. All corners of rooms, ceilings, | trains across Lake Baikal by steamer, the Russian 
right is eae and telephone office. On the!and floors are rounded. The maternity block | Government contemplates deviating the line east of 
ò puree e a til Sa ttaircase to the first floor, | has provision for eight beds on one floor. Irkutsk, 80 that it passes to the south of that lake 
boatdccocn © Siecle medical officers’ parlour, | The administrative department contains accom- | and approaches nearer the Chinese frontier, subse. 
TOENA ah. corridor, from which open bed-| mcdation for the committee of management, | quently joining the eastern extension to Vladi- 
Pear oco i rate The main building in the| the medical superintendent, the assistant medical | vostock. The country is of a mountainous 
connect An cee with the entrance block by a main | officer, the matron, chaplain, porter, and | character, and the cost of construction of that part 
of the b E h ass corridor, so arranged that any part | servants generally, kitchen department, with |of the Great Siberian railroad is estimated to be 
d . R, ing can be reached without going out of | lardere, messrooms, &c. Steward’s department, | much greater per verst that on any other section, 
pa he unning at right angles to this main con-| with large general store (two story), nurses’ 
RA ing corridor is another corridor, joining the) dining and cloak rooms, matron’s office, store, and | of Berlin has recently visited the studio of Gustay 
nhrm and acute blocks. Parallel with it is a re- sewing-room, dispensary, anesthetic operating- 
a hall, 78 ft. long by 36 ft. wide, at one end | rooms, reception wards, and clothes stores for 
of which a stage and music gallery will be fitted up, | male and female patients, &c. The Nurses’| monument which his Majesty will give to the city 
with two dressing-rooms in the basement. From! Home is a detached three-story building, and |of Rome. The model, which has been executed, 
the main corridor there are side corridors~168 ft. gives accommodation for about thirty nurses, pro- 
long—at right angles, from which access is gained bationers, &c,; it provides a small bedroom for 
to the dining-room, kitchen, stores— 47 ft. by|each nurse, and contains, in addition, a general 
20 ft.—and nurses messroom on the ground floor, sitting-room, lecture-room, assistant matron’s bed Carrara marble, and will be over 20 ft. in height. 
and dining-hall, housekeepers’ pantry, attendants’ | and sitting-room, small kitchen, bathrooms, &c. |The pedestal will be decorated with three groups, 
quarters, bathroom, lavatories, &c., on the first The home is not intended to provide dining | representing Mignon and the old Harper as symbols 
floor. The recreation hall is continued to the roof. accommodation, as all meals will be taken in 
The sick and infirm blocks and the acute blocks for | the dining-rooms provided, adjacent to the kitchen symbol of tragedy ; and Faust and Mephistopheles 
males and females are Practically identical, the only| of the main buildings. The laurdry has been | as the symbols of philosophy. 


and private consulting-rooms, with the usual acces- 


are about to be made to the medical college at Cal- 
cutta, at a cost of two lakhs of rupees —The 
North-Western railway are about to construct new 
branch smaller corridors—r1o6 ft. long, by means/ plant was designed by Mr. J. G. W. Aldridge, of | quarters for its staff on the Nowshera-Darai branch- 


of the work, exclusive of electric lighting and the 
laying out of the groundg, but inclusive of the engi- | tan. This will be one of the most important rail- 
neering and laundry work, was Mr. H. Cawte, of | way works of recent years.——A bill has been intro- 
Shirley. The architects were Messrs. Mitchell & | duced in the Legislative Council of the Straits 
Gutteridge, of Southampton. 

SCHOOLS, BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—At a meeting | Singapore.——-New quarters for the naval com- 


quarters. The acute blocks are approached by rae ` der-in-chief to b d in Bombay, 
similar corridors to those already described. There el nthe aoe That gas gochool Board, held on | mander-in-chief are to be erected in f 


is an entrance at each end, between which are : 

three sitting-rooms 25 ft. by 20 ft. Behind these is a e Oders for the enlarg 
main corridor, 192 ft. long, in which are recesses or 
“ingle nooks,” 15 ft. by Oft. At right-angles with 
the main corridor runs a shorter one—120 ft. long— 
along the side of which are the dining-hall—2o0 ft. 
by 18 ft.—and a conservatory 18 ft. by 14 ft. 
The second floor is almos: identical with the 
first, with the exception that bedrooms are 
substituted for the dining - hall, and on the 


second floor there is the usual accommodation for ite : | 
H, Guman m a A The inspector 

attendants. The whole of the building is of stone , eee ea petite th ee, Be -inpe 

from local quarries. It has been designed by Mr. J. 

Vickers Edwards, West Riding County Surveyor. FOREIGN. ae ot 

The contractor for the principal blocks is Mr. Isaac FRANCE.—M. Henri Guillaume, the architect, h 

Gould, of Leeds, One or two minor works have| been commissioned to design the monumentis be MISCELLANEOUS. 


brated caricaturist by M. Denys Puech, who is also , E 24, Hart-street, 
by Messrs. W. Summerscales & Sons, Ltd., Keighley. | execute, at the bae, the Reute of a womiaa ne Diab ae 
The ventilation has been carried out by Messrs. | carnival dress. The monument is to be erected in 
Ashwell & Nesbitt, Leicester. The lighting will be| the centre of the basin of the Place St. Georges.—— | Bowyer, architect and surveyor.——Mr. Delissa 
by electricity, generated on the premises. The| M. L. Salomon, engineer-in-chief to the “ De l'Est ” | Joseph, architect, has removed his offices from 17 
and 18, Basinghall-street to Portland House, 
Basinghall-street, E.C,——Mr. H.W. Rising, archi- 
tect, has removed his offices from Oswaldestre 
: House, Norfolk-street, Strand, to 30, Great James- 
the shops which border the Galerie d'Orléans, | street, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Palais Royal.——The Municipality of Lilas have] REFUSE DESTRUCTOR, TAUNTON.—The founda- 
outer doors are also of the latter material, and the] opened a Competition for the transformation of the | tion stone of a Horsfall refuse destructor, which is 
inner doors of white wood. The whole of the roofs} Place Paul de Kock into a public square, and for | to be erected near the site of the sewage disposal 
are of red tiles. The doctor's residence, situate at | the construction of a school building and a Salle | works at Priory, Taunton, was laid on the 22n¢ 
some little distance from the main building, is on | des Fétes ——A monument to Voltaire is to be|inst. The total cost of the work is 5,2507., exclusive 
the north-east side. The building operations have inaugurated at Châtenay on May 1. Mme. Syamour | of the site. The contract bas been secured by Mr. 
been superintended by Mr. G. W. France, Burley, | is the sculptor and M. Soudée the architect.——- | E. H. Page, A.M.Inst.C.E., and it will be carried out 
who has acted as clerk of the works. The first stone has been laid of a new Hotel de Ville} under the supervision of Mr. F. L. Watson, 
INFIRMARY, SHIRLEY WARREN, HANTS.—A new | at Creil.——#T he municipality of Puy has devoted A.M. Inst.C E., secretary and general manager of 
infirmary, erected by the Southampton Incorpora- a sum of 171,000 fr. to the construction of a] the Horsfall Destructor Company, Leeds. 


the entrance-halls are in mosaic pavement, the] the Société des Iopénieurs Civils, in plac 

recreation-hall is laid with maple boards, and the} late M, Mesidor are Goverimear has Cane 
other floors in pitch-pine boards. Most of the 
joiners’ work in the administrative block is of pitch- 
pine, and in the other blocks of red wood. The 
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TEMPORARY SCAFFOLDING.—Oc- 
casionally there is work to do upon 
a ceiling for which it would be a 
heavy item in the job to erect the 
old-fashioned scaffolding, and there- 
fore we call attention to Mr. 
Heathman’s latest improvement 
illustrated herewith. These take all 
apart and close compactly as well 
as adjust at various heights, and 
the ladders and trestles can be 
used separately. A set supplied for 
reaching so ft. at the Hackney. 
Empire Theatre and another for 
reaching 30 ft. at the Bow Vestry 
Hall have proved extremely useful, 
and Mr. Heathman is making a set 
for the Great Central Hotel at | 
Marylebone. ee 

CRYSTAL PALACE ENGINEERING SCHOOL.—The 
« Wilson” premium for the best paper read before 
the Crystal Palace Engineering Society during the 
present session has been awarded by the Council to 
G. de Havilland for his paper on “ Motor-Cars,” 
Other papers read during the session were “ Millin 
Machines,” by H. M. Stephenson ; “ Ventilation,” by 
G. R. de Peyrecave; ‘‘Modern Locomotive 
Practice,” by E. S. Pink; and “ Modern English 
Battleships,” by C. S. Dowell. The premium was 
presented to Mr. de Havilland by the Hon. Sir John 
Cockburn, K.C.M.G., late Agent-General for South 
Australia, on the occasion of the eigthy-eighth dis- 
tribution of certificates at the school on April 18. 

THE FLAME ARC LAMP.—On the invitation of 
the Union Electric Co,, of Queen Victoria-street, we 
had an opportunity last week of inspecting the 
“Flame Arc” lamp, which is said to have a very 
high efficiency compared to ordinary arc lamps. 
The special features of this lamp are the length of the 
arc, which is in the centre of a miniature reverbera- 
tory furnace formed by a fire-clay reflector, and the 
quality of the carbons used, which are cored with 
certain salts. The light given out by the lamp is of 
a pleasant yellowish-white quality, and the general 
illumination produced very satisfactory. On merely 
reading the claims put forward for this lamp we 
were inclined to think that its efficiency was exag- 
gerated. With ordinary arc lamps, the harder 
the carbons the higher the temperature of the 
ends, and hence the better the illumination. Cored 
carbons are not only more expensive, but they are 
also less efficient than solid carbons. In this lamp, 
bowever, the loss due to the cores is apparently 
made up by the increased temperature maintained 
by the reflector, which gets coated with a brilliant 
white powder formed by the burning of special 
carbons, and hence always maintains its efficiency. 
Also, the small diameter of the carbons used, and 
the great length of the arc, prevents the lower 
carbon intercepting much of the light emitted from 
the tcp carboa. It seems to us that this lamp isa 
distinct novelty ; it has many of the advantages of 
an enclosed arc without the necessity of two globes, 
and the consequent loss by absorption, and in 
addition the quality of the light emitted is much 
pleasanter. 

STOURHEAD, WILTSHIRE.—The fire that broke 
out on April 16 at this mansion, the seat at Stour- 
ton of Sir Henry Hoare, Baronet, consumed the 
main block, with nearly all of the valuable collec- 
tion of sculpture, though fortunately most of ihe 
other works cf art, and the pictures, gathered 
mainly by the second baronet, have been saved. 
The central portion of the house was built in 
1722-3, after designs in the Italian style by Colin 
Campbell (see his “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” Vol. tii.), 
near the site of Stourton Castle, for Henry Hoare, 
of Fleet-street, the goldsmith and banker, who, 
1720, had bought that estate from Thomas, thirteenth 
Baron Stourton, whose ancestors had been settled 
there from the time, it is said, of the Norman Con- 
quest. For Sir Henry Hoare (obiit 1841) Charles 
Parker added the two wings, and the tetrastyle 
portico with engaged Composite columns and pedi- 
ment to the south and principal front ; the latter 
addition completed Colin Campbell's original design 
for the main building. In Six Wells Valley, in the 
park, stands the old “St. Peter’s Pamp,” cr Well 
of St. Edith, removed thither from St. Peter’s- 
street, Bristol, in 1765, by Sir Richard Hoare, the 
first baronet. Seven years ago Sir Henry Hoare 
caused to be restored, under Mr. C. E. Ponting’s 
superintendence, and re-erected in the grounds, the 
old Bristol High Cross, built in 1373. The Cross 
was removed in 1733 to College Green, Bristol, 
where it remained until in 1763 it was pulled to 
pieces; in 1768 the stones were given to Sir Henry 
Hoare by the Dean of Bristol. 

TRURO CATHEDRAL.—The Building Committee 
of Truro Cathedral met on the 16th inst. for the 
further consideration of the report of Sir Thomas 
Drew on the cracks which have developed in the 
nave piers of the cathedral. Sir Thomas Drew, in 
his report, which was dated January 14, said that he 
had no adverse criticism of the designer of the piers. 
He could not say, however, that he personally 
accepted the view that the modern methods of rigid 
and inelastic constructions, the fine jointing in laying 
stone, was an advance upon ancient practice. The 
cause of disaster obviously, to him, arose from the 
modern specification as to mortar and bedding ob- 
served with a precision which was quite unusual in 
less conscientious builders. Beds of piersin old work 
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were usually laid in a comparatively thick bed of 
mortar, not too good, which lent itself to a certain 
elasticity. At Truro the mortar was to be theoreti- 
cally perfect as a cohesive cement, and the jointing 
The result was that the 
several drums of the columns became so perfectly 
adhesive that the pier became practically a mono- 
lith, with the attendant risk of undistributed pres- 
sure all coming on a single bed under the plintb. 
The provision of a damp course of asphalte added 
to the evil. Although it might be urged that, as 
there had been no spreading of the first fractures, 
the base stones had found their bearing and might 
remain, he would not take the responsibility of 
advising such inaction. It was possible that at 
some time or another some disturbance might 
affect the true plumb in the press, and the least shift 
of pressure on the fractured bases might mean 
disaster. He therefore recommended that the frac- 
tured stones be taken out and replaced with sound 
stones of a harder kind than the Bath stone used in 
the original construction. The rubble foundation 
should be lowered to admit of a level copestone of 
strong concrete. The committee resolved, in view 
of the fact that cracks have not increased in nine 
months, in spite of heavy weights being placed 
upon tbem, to defer the removal of the base of the 
piers. 

INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY.— 
This Society held its usual monthly meeting on 
the 17th inst., at the Society’s house, 7, Dean’s- 
ard, Westminster, the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman 
in the chair. Grants of money were made in aid 
of the followiog objects, viz., building new churches 
at Landore, St. Paul, near Morriston, Glamorgan, 
3001.; and Rock Ferry, St. Barnabas, near 
Birkenhead, 125/7. ; and towards enlarging or 
otherwise improving the accommodation in 
the churches at Fishponds St. Mary, near 
Bristol, qo/. ; Greethan, All Saints, near Horn- 
castle, Lincs., 35/.; Landwater Parish Church, 
near High Wycombe, Bucks, 50/. ; Sourton, St. 
Thomas à Becket, near Bridestowe, Devon, 10l. ; 
and Ponder’s End, St. Matthew, Middlesex, 5o/., in 
lieu of a former grant of 20l. The following grants 
were also paid for works completed: —Wold Newton, 
All Saints, near Hunmanby, Yorks, 20l.; Upper 
Gravenhurst, St. Giles, near Ampthill, Beds., 25/. ; 
and Ocklynge, St. Michael and All Angels, East- 
bourne, 100}. In addition to this the sum of 170/. 
was paid towards the repairs of twenty-two 
churches from Trust Funds held by the Society. 

HASLEMERE BUILDERS, LTD.—The new building 
works of the “ Haslemere Builders, Ltd.,” which 
have been erected on the site of the old works which 
were destroyed by fire in December last, were 
formally opened on Saturday afternoon last in the 
presence of a large company. This firm of builders 
and contractors has for the last ten years been 
carried on by Mr. Herbert Hutchinson partially as 
a profit-sharing concern, but at the commencement 
of the present year “The Haslemere Builders, 
Ltd.,” was started to acquire and carry on the busi- 
ness on entirely co-partnership lines, Mr. Hutchin- 
son allowing his capital to remain in the society as 
shares and loan stock until it is replaced by shares 
or loans from the employees or others. The work- 
men themselves have invested about 7oo/. in the 
new society, and they have elected two representa- 
tives on the committee of management. Ten per 
cent. of the annual profits of the firm is to be de- 
voted to the provident and education funds, and of 
the remainder, one-third is for the holders of the 
capital sunk in the businese, one-third for the 
employees and one-third for management. No 
member of the Society must hold more than 200 
1l. shares. The new works comprise offices, clerks’ 
and private reception-rooms, cashier’s-box, and 
show-room, and, upstairs, the committee-room, a 
large joiners’ skop (to accommodate fifty workmen 
at one time), large drying sheds (to hold fifty 
standard of deal), plumbers’ and painters’ shops, 
‘‘messroom,” and various storehouses. There is 
also the machine-room containing nearly all new 
machinery (supplied by Messrs. Kirchner & Co., of 
London). The Rev. G. B. Stallworthy, of Hind- 
head, gave an address at the opening ceremony, in 
the course of which he insisted upon good work 
being done, and characterised it a crime to build a 
house badly. Mrs. Herbert Hutchinson (wife of the 
Founder and President of the Society) then formally 
declared the works open, wishing the undertaking 
every success, and set the new machinery in motion. 
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In the evening there was a public meeting, at which 
Mr. Anewin Williams (President of the Labour 
Association) give an address upon co-partnership 
principles, alluding to the hold that the co-operative 
movement had obtained in the country. Mr. G. H. 
Clapshaw, one of the foremen, then spoke a few 
words expre sing the appreciation of the men for 
what Mr. Hutchinson had done for them, and on 
their behalf asked his acceptance of an illuminated 
address which they had subscribed together to 
obtain. Mr. W. Houghton is manager of the firm, 
and Mr F. W. Cox secretary. The works and 
registered office are in Station-road, Haslemere, and 
the brickwork: at Shothermill. 

LAND REVENUES OF THE CROWN.—The Report 
for the twelve mouths ended March 31, 1901, of the 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues, which has just been issued, 
sets forth that a sum of 173,700/. was expended in. 
the purchase of two Crown leases and some free- 
hold properties in London, and a sum of 190,170l. 
has been paid in purchasing the Tintern and Ragian 
estates from the Duke of Beaufort. The total 
annual rental (arrears included) arising from Crown 
properties amounts to 498,899, an increase of 
16,9594. as compared with the total for the pre- 
ceding period. 

GOVERNMENT OFFICES, LONDON.—Two votes in 
the Civil Service Estimates for 1902-3 provide for 
the allocation of a sum of 5,000/. in respect of 
alterations, the supply of new furniture, and cost of 
removal at the rooms which are now occupied by 
the Exchequer and Audit Department, in favour of 
the Inland Revenue Department, Somerset House, 
and of a sum of 4,400l. for fitting up new offices on 
the Victoria Embankment for the Audit Office. It 
appears, then, that the authorities have relinquished 
their original project of transferring the Audit Office 
staff to the quarters now occupied by the Privy 
Council Office and the Board of Education, at 
Whitehall, when the latter remove into the build- 
ings being erected on the Parliament and King 
streets site. 

CITY OF LONDON DIRECTORY.—We have re- 
ceived from Messrs. W. H. & L. Collingridge (City 
Press Office) the City of London Directory for 1902, 
being the thirty-second annual edition. It is a large 
and handsomely got-up volume, containing all the 
information that such a directory can give in regard 
to official lists, schools, trades, &c. The streets 
section has been revised, and the whole of the occu- 
piers whose names appear therein have been can- 
vassed ; while the alphabetical list contains the 
name, address, and trade or profession of every- 
person, and, as far as can be ascertained, of each 
individual member of firms in the City of London. 
The trades guide is classified under the various. 
trades vr professions, and contains many new bead- 
ings. The section relating to the public buildings 
of the City contains details as to the history and 
structure of the bridges, and the better known of the 
City churches ; and a brief account of some of the 
halls of the livery companies. The street improve- 
ments uf the year are indicated in a large coloured 
map, and include the alterations in Finsbury-pave- 
ment, London-wall, St. Mary-axe, and other streets 
in the City. It would however be an improvement 
if, in the “ General Contents” list, the number of 
the page for each section were added. 

ATMOSPHERE OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
—In the House of Commons on the 18th inst., Dr. 
Farquharson asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he could inform the House of the- 
result of the recent examination of its air; and 
whether he would apply the same scientific test to. 
the atmosphere of other public buildings, such as 
the Central Criminal Court and the British Museum 
Library. Mr. Akers-Douglas: The tests of the air 
in this Chamber show a very good result as regards 
the amount of carbonic acid, which was only 5:2 
volumes in 10,000, very little ind excess of the 
quantity usually met with in the air of cities, and 
far less than what is generally present in places of 
assembly. The bacteriological test revealed an 
undue number of micro-organisms, but none of 
them are found to be disease-producing, The full 
reports by Dr. Thorpe, the principal of the Govern- 
ment laboratory, will be laid before the Select Com- 
mittee on the Ventilation of the House; and I 
propose that further experiments shall be made in 
order to discover the cause of the presence of so 
many microbes, with a view to taking suitable 
measures of improvement. I will consider the hon. 
member's suggestion as to other Government 
buildings, but the Central Criminal Court is not in 
any way under my control. 


HOUSES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, WHITLEY, 
YORKSHIRE,—An inquiry was held at the Board 
School, Grange Moor, Huddersfield, recently, by 
Major C. E. Norton, R.E., an inspector under the 
Local Government Board, into an application by 
the Whitley Upper Urban District Council for 
sanction to borrow 1,240/. for the erection of houses 
for the working classes, under part 3 of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890. Mr. Greaves, 
who appeared for the District Council, said the 
population was 764. During the past fifty years 
only ten houses had been erected, so that it would 
be seen that the majority were very old. There was 
a total number of cottages of 117, and out of that 
number there were seven with no bedroom accom- 
modation whatever ; in fifty-one there was only one 
bedroom ; fifty-five with only two bedrooms; some o 
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which were only partitioned ; and four with three bed- 
rooms, That being the class of houses provided for the 
working classes, it followed as a matter of course that 
a large family had to seek accommodation elsewhere. 
Mr. Joseph Berry, architect, of Hudderstield, said 
that he prepared plans for six houses on a piece of 
land belonging to the Council situated at Denby- 
road, Grange Moor, The houses would contain : 
Oa the ground floor, living room, 15 ft. by 12 ft. by 
oft.; parlour, rr ft. oh in. by 12 ft. by 9 ft. On 
chamber floor, three bedrooms—one 15 ft. by 12 ft., 
one 3 it. 7h in. by 12 ft., and one S ft. 3 in. by 8 ft, 
all g ft. high. In the basement, a keeping cellar, 
toft. Gin. by 7 ft.; and coal place, 4 ft. by 7 ft. 
The houses would be built of stone, lined with brick, 
and covered with blue slates. The usual outbuild- 
ings would be provided at the back, including one 
privy tor each house. The estimated cost was 
1,240}, made up as follows: Buildings, 1,050/. ; 
walls, outbuildings, and drainage, 100/.; and archi- 
tects commission, legal expenses, and incidentals, 
ol, In his opinion the houses, when completed, 
should yield a rental of 43. a week. Mr. C. B. 
Young, the Chairman of the Council, in reply to the 
Inspector as to why the Council only intended 
building six cottages, said the venture was Only in 
the nature of an experiment. Witness also read 
letters making applications for tenancy of the 
houses when ready. In his opinion they would 
yield a rent of 33. 6d. each net. Other evidence 
having been given for and against the scheme, the 
inquiry closed. 

THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
AND COUNTY ENGINEERS, — The thirty-seventh 
voluntary pass examination of candidates for sur- 
veyorships under Corporations and District Councils 
carried out under the auspices of this Association, 
was held at the Medical Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, on Friday and Saturday, April 18 
and 19. Twenty-eight candidates presented them- 
selves for examination. The examiners were :—1. 
ingineecing.—Mr, A. E. Collins, M.Inst C.E., assisted 
by Mr. J. P. Barber, M.Inst.C.E. 2. Building Con- 
struction. —Mr. A. M. Fowler, M.Inst.C E.. assisted 
by Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, M.last.C.E. 3. Sanitary 
Science.—Mr. James Lemon, M.Inst.C.E., assisted 
by Mr. W. N. Blair, M.Inst. C.E. 4. Municipal Law. 
—Mr. Jos. Lobley, M.Inst.C E., assisted by Mr. J. T. 
Ikayrs, M.Inst.C.E. Mre. Lobley was the superin- 
tending examiner. 


REFUSE DESTRUCTOR, &C., NOTTINGHAM.—At 
the Guildhall, Nottingham, on the 1Sth inst., an 
inquiry on behalf of the Local Government Board 
was held by Mr. J. C. Pottinger, M.Inst.C E., into 
the application by the Nottingham City Council to 
borrow two sums of money—10,000/. for the 
erection of a refuse destructor, stables, and cart- 
shed at the Radford depot, which adjoins the Not- 
tingham Canal, and 5,400/. for the purposes of the 
improvement of Lower Parliament-street. Mr. 
Arthur Brown (city engineer), Mr. T. Wallace 
Gordon (assistant city engineer), Mr. C. G. Keep 
(Messrs. Manlove, Alliott, & Co.. Ltd.), were 
present among others. 


GREAT FIRE IN THE BARRICAN, CiTy.—A disas- 
trous fire, which resulted in enormous loss of 
property, occurred in the Barbican on Monday night. 
The tire broke out in the premises of Mr. F. J. 
Elliot, fancy hat manufacturer, Nos. 10, IT, 12, 13, 
and 14, Barbican. According to the official report 
issued by Commander Wells this building, of five 
tloors, about oo ft. by 30 ft., used as work-rooms, 
show-rooms, offices, and stores. with its contents, 
was burnt out, and had fallen down. Many other 
buildings were also practically burnt out or 
damaged. Owing to the heavy premiums demanded 
by the insurance companies for houses in this part 
- ot the City, where so many great tires have occurred 
in recent vears, many ot the buildings destroved, 
and their contents, were uninsured. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE PENRHYN QUARRY,—We are informed that 

during the past two months seventy men have been 
taken on, as against torty-eipht in the two previous 
months, and the work of development is progress- 
ing very rapidly, whilst there is a steady increase in 
the output of slates and slabs. The workmen (now 
numbering $43) are working so energetically that 
the quarrymens average wage for the last two 
months reached the highest on record—viz., 63. od. 
per day for month ended March 18, and 03, 11d. 
per day for month ended April 15. The number ot 
“ contracts’ let in the quarry is also increasing, and 
thus bad rock and rubbish is rapidly and economi- 
cally being cleared on piecework wayea, enabling 
industrious labourers, of pood physique, to earn 
high wages—in tact, in some Cases. as much as 53. 
and upwards per day. 

ABERDEEN MasSons.—A meeting of the Aberdeen 
Building Branch of the United Operative Masons 
and Granite Cutters’ Union was held on the 15th 
inst. in the Trades Hall, Belmont-street—Mr. G. 
Ogg, President, in the chair—to consider the ques- 
tion of ceasing work at noon on Saturdays, and 
thereby reducing the working hours on that day to 
tive. [sy a majority the meeting decided to adhere 
to the existing arrangement, At present, during 
the winter months, the Building Branch work only 
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five hours on Saturdays. The resolution which was 
defeated applied, therefore, to the Saturdays from 
May to October, inclusive. 
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LEGAL. 
ACTION AGAINST AN ARCHITECT. 


THE case of “ The Egham Rural District Council v. 
Gordon ” came before a Divisional Court of King’s 
Bench, composed of the Lord Chief Justice and 
Justices Darling and Channel!. on the 16th inst., on 
the appeal of the plaintiffs from a judgment given 
for the defendant by the Chertsey County Court 
Judge. Theaction was brought by the plaintiffs to 
recover 107/. for extraordinary expenses incurred in 
repairing damage to a road caused by extraordinary 
traffic. Jt appeared that the defendant ordered 
250,000 bricks for a house he was building, and 
during his absence abroad they were sent by 
steam haulage, the traction engines weighing 
14 tons, ani these caused the damage. The case 


turned on the construction to be put onthe High- 


ways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1575, as 
amended by the Locomo:ives Act, rSg8, which 
enacted that the expense caused by trattic of exces- 
sive weight could be recovered from the person by 
whose order the tratlic was conducted. The County 
Court Judge, while finding that the weight of the 
traffic was excessive, held that it did not take place 
in consequence of the defendant's orders, and gave 
judgment for the defendant. Hence the present 
appeal. 

At the conclusion of the arguments the appeal 
was dismissed with costs. 

Mr. Macmorran, K.C., Mr. Pritchard, and Mr. 
M’Calmont Hill appeared for the appellants, and 
Mr. Danckwerts, KC., and Mr. R, Cunningham 
Glen for the respondent. 


IMPORTANT ACTION BY BUILDERS 
AGAINST THE ARMY AND NAVY CO- 
OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 


MR. JUSTICE WRIGHT in the King’s Bench Divi- 
sion, on the 10th inst, delivered a considered 
judgment in the case of “ Martin Wells & Co. v. 
The Army and Navy Co-operative Society, Ltd.,” 
which was heard by his lordship recently. 

Mr. English Harrison, K.C.. and Mr. Hudson 
appeared for the plaintitts ; and Mr. Reginald Bray, 
K.C, Mr. MeIntyre, and Mr. Turner for the 
defendants, 

Mr. Bray said that as the onus was on the 
defendant:, he had to open the case. The plaintiffs, 
who were builders, claimed in the action the 
balance of a final instalment, viz., 2,goo/. The 
defendants claimed to set ott against that an equal 
amount for penalties or liquidated damages. The 
contract between the parties was dated October 29, 
1897. It provided for the pulling down of certain 
premises which had been acquired by the defend- 
ants, and for the re-erection of buildings upon the 
site. The contract price was 47,1701, and the 
omissions as eventually settled were 4,301/., and the 
extras 2,2y8/. So there would be a net deduction 
of just over 2,000/, ‘The contract provided that the 
contractors should execute the works according to 
the plans and specifications, the specification being 
deemed to form part of the contract. Thecontract 
provided that the new buildings should be com- 
pleted within twelve months, and if there was delay 
plaintiffs should be liable to a penalty of 10l. a day. 
The contractors had to provide everything of every 
sort. As the contract was dated October 29, 1897, the 
works in the ordinary course ought to have been 
completed by October 29, 1898, Three months’ 
extension, however, was allowed under Clause 10, 
which would bring it to January 29, 1899. The 
works were not, in fact, completed until January 2, 
1000, nearly a year afterwards ; but the defendants 
had only claimed penalties for 290 days, which 
would be up to about the middle of November, 
The contract contained an arbitration clause which 
provided that there should be the right of appealing 
from the arbitrator’s decision to a referee. The 
defendants’ contention was that the board of 
directors, under Clause 16, finally decided that three 
months was the extension to which the plaintiffs 
were entitled to complete the work, and that 
plaintitfs could not go behind it. The learned 
counsel then read to his lordship a great number of 
letters which had passed between the plain- 
tits and the defendant society's directors, 
the plaintitfs and the defendants’ architect, Mr. 

sul, and the solicitors for the parties, On March 
17, £598, the plaintitts wrote to the directors asking 
for an extension of time in which to complete the 
contract, as thev had been delaved in getting on 
with the work in consequence of sub-centractors 
failing to deliver certain ironwork ordered from 
them. There was no obligation on the plaintitfs to 
employ these particular sub-contractors. On 
March 25, 1595, the defendant society's directors 
decided that there was no reason to give the 
plaintitts further time in which to complete the 
contract. The next letter of importance was dated 
July 15. 1598, trom the plaintitts to the secretary of 
the detendants, stating that they had been greatly 
delayed in the work in consequence of Messrs. 
Dorman, Long, & Co. failing to deliver the girders 
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and joists ordered from them. - The defendants 
solicitor replied to that letter, asking for a copy of the 
contract between the plaintiffs and Messrs, Dorman 
Long, & Co., and an explanation why the plaintiii; 
should still continue to employ that firm. The 
plaintiffs answered that letter on July 19, stating 
that Messrs. Dorman, Long, & Co. were the largest 
English makers and manufacturers of these sections 
and that they had done all they could to expedite 
the work in all its branches. On July 28 the 
defendants’ solicitor wrote to the plaintiffs asking 
what extension of time they wished allowed to 
them for delay in non-delivery of ironwork, and full 
particulars of how the claim was made out. On 
August § the plaintiffs replied that they were unable 
to give the time they wished allowed them until they 
received the ironwork. Other letters passed between 
the parties, but nothing further was done til 
April 30, 1899, when the plaintitfs wrote to Mr. Bull, 
the defendants’ architect, that the job was ata com- 
plete standstill owing to the non-delivery of the 
steel joists, and asking Mr. Bull to lay these facts 
before the directors. 1t°was then arranged that 
the directors should meet Mr. Martin Wells and 
his manager, and accordingly those gentlemen, 
on May 25, went before the board, and the 
board, having beard their explanation, adjudi- 
cated on the matter, and decided to allow a three 
months’ extension. On June ọ the plaintitfs, having 
received notice of the adjudication, wrote that they 
had been advised that it was not competent for the 
directors to exercise as they had purported to do 
their powers under the clause of the contract at 
that stage, and that they were prepared to show to 
any impartial tribunal good reasons for the delay 
which had occurred, and that the causes of the 
delay were such a3 to exempt them from injury 
or damages. On June r15 the secretary of the 
Society wrote to the plaintiffs asking them to 
forward to the directors particulars of the causes of 
delay, and then they would consider them. The 
plaintiffs, however, replied, adhering to what they 
had said in their previous letter. They then came 
to the period when the contract had been com- 
pleted, when the directors proposed again to 
go into the question of another extension 
of time, and at their instance a letter was written by 
Mr. Bull on February 8 to the plaintiffs asking as to 
the cause of delay in the completion of the buildings 
from and after May 25. 1899, to January 2, 1930. 
On February 13 the plaintitfs replied that it was 
solely due to the non-completion of work by special 
contractors, over which they had no control. They 
added : “ No delay was caused over work of which 
we had control.” On February 20 the secretary 
wrote to the plaintiffs asking them again to appear 
betore the Board, but this the plaintiffs declined to do, 
saying they saw no useful purpose to be gained by 
doing so, as they denied the right of the directors to 
adjudicate on the question of the penalties, being 
interested parties. The plaintiffs also denied that 
any penalties were due from them at all. Mr. Bray 
said that if the plaintiffs had come before the 
directors, possibly some arrangement could have 
been made. The directors did not wish to take aay 
advantage of the plaintiffs, and they were prepared 
to allow any further time that the plaintifs might 
substantiate before them. But short of that, he sub- 
mitted that the defendants’ legal rights had been 
left open by Clause 16, What the plaintitls said in 
their pleadings was that if the board of directors 
had adjudicated they had no power to so adjudicate 
on their own wrongful acts. He (counsel) did not 
admit any wrongful acts. 

His Lordship : We must see what the wrongful 
acts are. 

Mr. Bray said that the wrongful acts alleged were 
that the defendants in breach of their contract pre- 
vented the plaintitfs from completing the works 
within the time specified by the contract by failing 
to give the plaintitfs possession of certain parts ot 
the site. There was no ground whatever for that 
charge. That was a mere afterthought. The next 
thing he had to deal with was as to suspension of 
work on the part of the builder. ; 

His Lordship said it did not appear to him that it 
was for the learned counsel to labour these 
points. It was for Mr. English Harrison to prove 
his case. 

Mr. Bray said the only other question was as to 
the date ot completion. , 

His Lordship: I suppose the architect is the 
proper person to say when the building 18 com- 
pleted, is he not ? I have now got a general idea of 
your case, and I should like to know how Mr. 
English Harrison puts it. 

Mr. English Harrison said that in substance there 
were two matters he had to deal with. The defence 
to this claim to penalties was twotold. One was 
that by the conduct pursued by the parties during 
the execution of these works they had in eifect 
waived any question of penalties altogether, and 
next that by the way in which those parties con- 
ducted themselves during the execution of the works 
defendants failed to adjudicate at tbe right time or 
in the right way in the meaning of Clause 16. That 
the defendants, by having piven the plaintiffs orders 
after the time had elapsed tor the completion of the 
contract—aiter October 29, 1898; and also having 
given the plaintiffs orders after the extended time, 
viz., January 29, 1809 ; and also having broken the 
contract themselves in various particulars ; they had 
by their acts and conduct prevented the plaintif 
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completing the contract within the specified time 
or the extended time up to January, 159), and 
consequently that the claim for penalties ceased. 
The learned counsel submitted that the defendants 
had not given the plaintiffs the possession of the 
site as they should have done, and that the architect 
had completely altered the order in which the 
plaintiffs had intended to do the work, This was 
one of the chief causes of delay. When the plain- 
tifs remonstrated, the architect told them that he 
had the control of the works, and that the plaintitts 
must do as he told them. Great delay had been 
caused by acts of default by the sub-contractors. 
He contended that the defendants’ claim for penal- 
ties had gone by reason of the defendants not giving 
them possession of the site in the manner and at the 
times provided for. He submitted that both parties 
had mutually departed from the contract, and that 
the penalties had gone independently of Clause 16 
altogether. The learned counsel also further con- 
tended that the directors had no power to adjudicate 
under Clause 16 upon defaults of their own. 

His Lordship said he was most struck with the 


the balance of his wages between July 11 and 
November 9, on the ground that, as he had chosen 
his own method of compensation. he could not, 
having had the benefit of it, make the defendant 
liable tor the other half of his wages. For Elliott 
it was contended that the contract of service lasted 
till November o, and that if the Workmen 3 Com- 
pensation Act had never been passed, he would, 
notwithstanding that he was prevented by illness 


from working, have been entitled to his full wages, 
and there was nothing in the Act which took away 


his rights under the contract. 
The Lord Chief Justice in giving judgment said 


the court had to look to the broad intent of the Act 
in applying its provi-ions. Several sections of the 
Act provided that the parties might agree the 
compensation, and therefore proceeding: did not 
cease to be proceedings under the .\ct because they 
had resulted ina bargain contemplated by the Act. 
The first schedule to the Act provided that when 
incapacity for work resulted, the compensation 
should be a weekly payment not exceeding half the 
weekly earnings. These provisions and the giving 
of notice, and the receipt of compensation under 
those provisions were inconsistent with the view 
that the original wages were to go on during the 
time of incapacity. The workman who was taking 
the benefit of the Act on the ground of incapacity, 
and had had that amount assessed, could not accept 
his compensation and then claim also to have his 
wages during all that time. He thought the judg- 
ment in favour of Elliott for 15]. 38. 4d. ought not 
to stand and that the appeal ought to be allowed. 

Mr. Justice Darling agreed. If the argument on 
behalf of Elliott was right he would logically be 
entitled to his full wages, and compensation in 
addition, because he could not earn them. It was 
impossible to suppose that the legislature ever 
intended any such consequence. This decision was 
not opposed to the interest of workmen as a class, 
because if the decision had been otherwise em- 
ployers would always discharge a workman at once 
after an accident. 

Mr. Justice Channell also concurred. 

The appeal was accordingly allowed, with costs. 


learned counsel’s argument on that point. He did 
not think that he would make much of the point 
of the general waiver of the claim to penalties. 

Mr. English Harrison pointed out that several of 
the sub-contractors who had failed in delivering 
their goods were firms which the plaintiffs were 
compelled to employ. 

His Lordship: Supposing I should be right in 
holding that the directors under clause 10 bad no 
jurisdiction to deal with their own defaults, then 
what follows ? 

Mr. Bray: Then it will rest in this way : that 
plaintiffs will have to prove that in fact there was 
default on our part which prevented them going on 
with the building. I say there was no default on 
our part; and, consequently,; that we did not 
prevent them building. i 

Evidence was then given: on both sides touching 
on the matters in dispute, at the conclusion of which 
his Lordship said he would consider his judgment. 

Accordingly on the 10th inst. his Lordship delivered 
judgment, holding that the plaintitts had made out 
their case, and that the defendants were not in the 
circumstances entitled to claim penalties. Judg- 
ment was accordingly entered for the plaintitfs for 
the amount claimed, with costs, and interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent. 


BUILDERS’ ACTION AGAINST DECORATORS. 


THE hearing was concluded on the 17th inst. of 
the case of Davidson v. Hooydonk & Co., Limited, 
before Mr. Justice Wright, sitting without a jury in 
the King’s Bench Division. 

In this case the plaintiff, a builder, of Dimsdale- 
road, Newcastle, claimed to recover from the defen- 
dants, a firm of decorators, of London, 200l. for 
certain scatfolding. It appeared that in December, 
1898, a company called London and Lancashire, 
Limited, of Bradford, proposed to build a theatre in 
Blackburn, and for that purpose employed the 
plaintiff to do the general building. The plaintitf’s 
case was that an arrangement was made by which 
he was to leave his scattulding for the use of other 
trades, and that for this he was to receive (he sum 
of 200/. The London and Lancashire Company con- 
tracted with thedefendants todo the decorating of the 
theatre, and at the conclusion of their work they 
were entitled to sell the scaffolding. The plaintitf 


CITY ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE. 


THE case of Wriford v. Patrick came before Mr. 
Justice Byrne in the Chancery Division on the 
22nd inst. An action by the plaintitt for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the defendant trom erecting any 
buildings on the site of his old premises Nos. 39 
and 41, Wood-street, E.C, in such manner ag to 
darken. injure, or obstruct the ancient lights of the 
plaintiff's premises Nos. 3 and 4, Little Love-lane. 
There was also an alternative claim for damages. 

It appeared that the plaintiff is the lessee of Nos. 
3 and 4, Little Love-lane, the premises being 
situated on the northern side of the lane, the back part 
being lighted as follows:- The ground floor by a 
sloping or leanto sky-light, and the frst and second 


alleged that the defendants did sell the scatfolding 
for 432., but refused to pay plaintitt the 2vo/. under 
the agreement. The defendants denied that any 
such agreement as alleged existed, but alternatively 
paid 431. into court in satisfaction of the plaintitf's 
claim. 
In the result his lordship, after hearing evidence, 
“came to the conclusion that the plaintiff was not 
entitled to more than the 43l. paid into court, and 
gave judgment for the defendants with costs. 
` Mr. Witt, KC, and Mr. Pollock appeared for the 
` plaintiff, and Mr. Arthur Powell for the defendants. 


- IMPORTANT POINT UNDER THE WORK- 
MEN'S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. 


THE case of Elliott v. Liggins came before a 
Divisional Court of King’s Bench, composed of the 

- Lord Chief Justice and Justices Darling and Chan- 
nell, last week, for judgment on the appeal of the 
defendant from the decision of the Judge ot the 
Coventry County Court. 

- ‘It appeared that the plaintiff Elliott was employed 
by the defendant from November 5, 1900, at a salary 
of 358s. a week. Elliott worked under that agree- 
ment until July 11, 1901, when he was disabled by 
an accident. On August 13 he served defendant 
with notice of the accident and of a claim for com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897. The defendant agreed that E!liott should be 
awaraed the full amount allowed by the Act, 
namely, half his weekly wages during incapacity, 
or 178. 5d. a week. The defendant on November 2, 
IQOI, gave Elliott a week's notice to leave. Elliott 
then sued the defendant in the Coventry County Court 
for 15l. 38. 4d. for wages he alleged to be due to 
him between July 11 and November 9, namely, for 
the other half of his weekly wage of 359. The 

- County Court Judge, notwithstanding that Elliott 


window facing west, all 
ancient lights. 


floors by three windows facing north and one 
these windows being 
The plaintiff's case was that in 
December, 1900, or at the beginning of igor, the 
defendant proceeded to demolish the old build- 
ings erected on the site of Nos. 39 and 
41, Wood-street, and erected thereon new 
premises, which sub-tantially interfered with 
the lights in question. The position of the 
defendant's building which it was alleged would 
interfere with the plaintitfs lights, were (1) the 
gangway connecting the front and back parts of 
Nos. 39 and 41, Wood-street, in so far as it had 
been raised above the level of the old gang- 
way as it previously existed; (2) a chimney- 
stack erected on the defendant's premises, in so 
far as it rose above the level of the old parapet 
level at the end of the front portion of Nos. 30 and 
41, Wood-street; and (3) the buttress supporting 
such chimney-stack, and the portion of the wall on 
line and above running north of the chimney-stack, 
and the roof and sloping part of such wall. 

The main defence was that the defendant’s build- 
ing caused no substantial or material interference 
with the plaintiff's lights. 

Mr. Levett, KC, and Mr. F H. Manghan, 
appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. Rowden, K.C.. 
and Mr. H. Wace for the defendant. 

Mr. M. B. Adams, F.R.J B.A., called and 
examined on behalf of the plaintiff, said he had been 
in practice as an architect and surveyor for twenty- 
five years, and was acquainted with the premises of 
the plaintitf and defendant. He had seen the plain- 
tiff's building before the demolition of the defen- 
dant’s premises and since his new premises had been 
erected. In his opinion the defendant's new build- 
ing materially interfered with the light previously 
enjoyed by the plaintiff's windows. 

Cross-examined ; 

The defendant's new gangway interfered with the 


ditiused light to the windows on the ground, first 
and second floors of the plaintifi's premises. The 
chimney stacks and the sloping roof and wall 
affected the plaintiii’s windows on the first and 
second floors. He did not think that the chimrey 
stack did materially interfere with the light to the 
windows on the first and second floors, but it did 
atfect it. 

In reply to his Lordship, the witness stated that 
the defendant'snew pangway was 7ft. scin. higher 
than the old pangway. : 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews also gave evidence in 
support of the plaintitt’s case. He said that in bis 
opinion the letting and selling value of the plaintit’s 
premises had been affected sume 20 per cent. by the 
defendant's new building’. 

At this part of the case his lordship suggested that 
the parties might come to terms,as there was 
obviously some obstruction of the plaintiff's lights. 

After the mid-day adjournment, Mr. Rowden 
intimated that he was prepared to settle the case 
on the following terms, viz, to remove the movable 
portion, as far as the new portions went, of the 
gangway ; to lower the wall of the parapet to the 
eaves of the roof, and to pay the plaintitt’s taxed 
costs of the action. 

His Lordship said he thought the proposal 
sounded reasonable. It would have been dithcult 
to have persuaded him that the gangway did not 
intertcre with the plaintifi's lighis. 

Mr. Maugham, on behalf of the plaintitf, said he 
was prepared to accept the terms stated. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT: 


QUESTION AS TO “LINING” SCAFFOLD PROARDS.— 
WHAT IS “THE RULE OF THE SHOP?” 


AT the Marylebone County Court on Tuesday, 
before Judge Stonor, William Howcroft, a builder's 
labourer, J.adbroke-grove, Notting Hill, W. 
brought an action, under the Employers’ Liability 
Act, against Messrs. Burdett & Son, builders and 
contractors, Spring-street, Hyde Park, W., claim- 
ing damages in respect of personal injuries said to 
have been sustained owing to negligence on the 
part of the defendants or their servants. 

A similar action against the same defendants was 
brought by Arthur Rudge, a painter, Wharton- 
road, West Kensington Park, W., 

Mr. B. B. Morle, counsel, appeared for the plain- 
tiff Howcreft ; Mr. W. Sanderson, counsel, for the 
plaintiff Rudge; and Mr. J. Shakespear, counsel, 
defended. 

William Howcroft stated he and Rudge were in 
the defendants’ emplovment on August 7 last, 
assisting in some building operations at Gloucester- 
gardens, W. The defendants’ foreman on the job 
told them to work upon a wall upstairs, adding, 
“You will find scatfolding there.” In accordance 
with these directions they formed a small scattold 
by placing two boards upon a couple cf pairs of 
steps. The “span-board” was 12ft. long, but the 
only board they could tind to place upon it asa 
* lining-board ” was only 8 ft. long. After they had 
worked upon this scatfuld for a short time the span- 
board broke, and they fell a considerable distance, 
each sustaining bad injuries. Subsequently it was 
found that there was a large knot near where the 
board vave way. 

Cross-examined : When erecting the scatfold he 
saw nothing in the board to indicate that it was 
likely to break. 

Counsel for the defendant: Why did you put the 
S ít. board to “line” a 12 ft. board? Piaintitf: 
Because that was the only one there. 

If there had been a longer one you would have 
used it? Yes. 

Did you complain to the foreman that the plank 
was not long enough ? I am not a judge as to 
planks, No, I didn’t complain. 

Re-examined.—He understood that it was cus- 
tomary in the trade for builders to employ a man to 
periodically examine the boards and plant generally 
to see that all was in a proper condition, but the 
defendants, as far as he was aware, did not employ 
a man for this purpose. 

Atthur Rudge, the other plaintiff, gave similar 
evidence. 

Jobn Bryant, a scaffolder, who had worked on the 
job, said that the board in question would not have 
broken but for the large knot. He was now 
employed by another firm, and his work included 
the examining of scatfold-boards and the plant 
generally to see whether all was safe for use or 
not. 

Medical evidence having been given, the case for 
the defence was opened. 

Arthur Needs, the foreman on the job, referred to 
above, admitted telling the men to erect their own 
scaffold, and maintained that it was customary in 
such cases for the men to exercise their own discre- 
tion as to whether the scatfuld was safe or not. He 
could not swear that there were over (2 ft. boards 
on the job, but if the men had not all they wanted 
for the work it was their duty to inform him of the 
fact. 

The Judge: An important question is whether 
there was anything wrong in the men using the š ft. 
lining. board with the 12 tt. span-board. 

Witness: 1 should not have done sa. 

In answer to further questions, the witness added 
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that he did nat examine the boards when they firs | gutta-percha, or some similar materials, or with 


came on the job. 
compressed air by sizi luei ina 
Cross-examined : The defendants did keep a man recelver filled with PARE T EAR 


a a. abe tera plant and see that it was | 23.399.—DECORATIVE WORK : P. Bacon & Brothers 
are ie a 4 ition, but he (witness) could not say | and 4. A. Bacon.—Strips of plain or coloured wood, 
¢ board in question was last examined, metal, glass, enamels, marble, or earthenware are 


George Wilson, the defendants’ general forem 
s ; an, | held between leaden cames or grooved strips, as in 
considered that the 12-{t. span-board should be lined | decorative leaden glazing, and 80 oda orna- 


2 peta at nares length, or thereabout. This | mental sheets that will serve for covering walls, 

Henry Loor Pi RA ceilings, and other sufraces 
Sace at t and Richard Andrews, palnters,| 23.403.—A BRAZING FLUX: F, Pich—An admix- 
i Eh at eee should be about the same | ture of boric acid and a sodium salt, say, sodium 

Courel aede i a = carbonate, will form during the process of brazing a 
Schick broke ence submitted that the plank | sodium borate in an anhydrous state, and thereby 
Ald ach not defective, for, he pointed out, | obviate intumescence ; the flux can be made more 

í not break exactly where the knot was. It was, | tluid by adding sudium chloride to the compound. 

z E impossible to get a scatfold board without a 23,44}2.—FITTINGS FOR STEEL-YARDS : C. wW. 
h 7 sbi = it A a for the men to erect | Brecincil.—1n order to afford a greater range in the 
UTA N ds themselves the responsibility | load that may be accurately weighed, the inventor 
Date po : em to see that they did not use any- | forms the knife-edge bearings of the load-sbackle 

ing that might be unsafe. He further submitted | upon half-rounded brackets that are affixed to the 
that in the present case there was evidence of con- | steel-yard, the use of a small balance weight is 
‘tributory nevlizence on the part of the plaintiffs. provided for by bringing the load - sustaining 

The Judge: I cume to the conclusion that the | bearings and the hanging-hook bearings closely 
causa causans of the accident was in the men | together, whilst their relative positions may also be 
pi a 12-il, span-board with an 8-ft. lining-board. | reversed ; there are stops which prevent the steel- 
e d on the ground of contributory negligence I| yard from vibrating unduly, and for weighing frac- 

nd for the defendant. tions of a pound an auxiliary sliding weight is 

Counsel then agreed to Howcroft receiving, under | employed. 
the provisions of the Warkmen’s C »mpensation Act, 23 440 —A HOLDFAST OR FASTENING FOR RAIN- 
1l. per week from the date of the accident to a date | WAJER AND OTHER PIPES: R. Holden.—¥or 
thirteen weeks subsequent to the present trial. It | attaching iron pipes to walls is devised a box-shaped 
was also agreed that the plaintiff Rudge should | bracket which is cast on to the pipe-socket and is 
receive compensation equal to rl. a week from the | hung upon a headed spike which the engagement 
date of the accident to February 4 last, when he | with the one or the other of two slots will secure to 
aesumed work, the wall. 

His Honour allowed no costs. 23,151-2.—CONDUITS FOR ELECTRICAL PURPOSES : 
G. A. Wavss and C. Freytag (Wayss & Freytag).—In- 
sulating-linings are fitted in multiple tubular conduit- 
sections fashioned of beton, concrete, and so on, b 
putting a block within a vessel on the top of whic 
is a hopper ; through openings in the bottom of the 
vessel are passed a number of steam or hot-water 
pipes (which are closed with conical pring sleeves), 
and so into the tubular passages. The pipes serve 
to maintain the insulating material in a molten 
state. When cooled, the pipes, having been with- 
drawn, leave the desired lining inside the sections. 
(23,462) For moulding the conduits the inventors 
attix tubular steel or other cores to a frame that 
slides upon rails, and force them into corresponding 
holes in the mould-box ; they ram concrete, cement, 
artificial stone, or some other filling into the mould 
round about the cores, and then abstract the cores 
backwards with a windlass that is worked with 
toothed wheels and a handle. 

23,480.—SIPHONICAL DISCHARGE AND FLUSHING 
APPARATUS: P. Schurig—An annular float is fixed 
within a bell which is mounted upon a well that 
contains the standpipe. The pulling down of the 
bell impels water over the crown of the siphon for 
starting the flush. A flexible pipe joins the crown 
of the bell to a pipe attached to a float within a 
compartment that will be slowly filled by means of 
apertures from the main cistern. The float will fall 
very slowly after the main siphon has been started, 
so that the uncovering of the pipe admits air for 
breaking the flush after a certain difference between 
the water levels in the well and in the cistern has 
ensued. Thus the height of the original water level 
in the cistern will not affect the amount of the 
tlusb. 

23.5230.—IMPROVEMENTS IN SCREWDRIVERS: F. 
Dale —The nick of a screw takes the blade of the 
tool. which is retained in that position with a coned 
sleeve that slides in opposition to the action of a 
spring inside a tube secured to the blade. On the 
blade is a collar upon which the spring presses. 
Pegs that engage with the tube and the sleeve 
respectively will keep the sleeve clear from the end 
of the blade. 

23,574.— FURNACES FOR BURNING CEMENT, LIME, 
&c.: E. H. Stein.—A roasting and calcining furnace 
is built up in three sections, a slotted base-plate 
sustains the metallic casing; the material is first 
moulded into bricks, it is next heated in the upper 
section, and after having been burned in the middle 
section, is cooled below before its discharge ; air 
flows through the base-plate and so around the 
lower section, becoming heated before it enters the 
middle fire-chamber, and air flowing through open- 
ing3 in the middle of the casing is also warmed by the 
middle chamber, and so helps to warm the drying 
chamber above. The two lower chambers are built 
up with rings, each ring being composed of seg- 
ments out of contact with one another in order that 
expansion may ensue freely, whilst every segment is 
separately fastened to the casing ; lateral pressure 
is diminished by covering the joints between the 
segments with strips that are held up with studs 
which bear upon the casing. 
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23.575.—FITTINGS FOR BATHS AND LAVATORIES : 
H. M. Weaver.—On to the nozzle that carries the 
seating of the waste-valve is screwed a bulb-shaped 
trap, from the side of which projects a hollowed 
arm, the trap and arm being made in one piece 
Within the arm is a valve-rod fitted with a ball that 
rocks in its bearing. The inner end of the rod that 
extends over the trap is joined with a linked rod to 
the valve at the bottom of the basin. Its outer end 
has an adjustable connexion with a rod that extends 
downwards from the push, whereby one can open 
the valve by pressing down the push. 


23,602.—A SUPPORT FOR PLASTER, &c.: Z. 
Segalerba.—A support for plasterers’ work consists 
of a trelliswork or network made out of metallic 
strips, wire, and so on, which is to be nailed on to 
the joists. Paper sheets are laid over the network, 
which is plastered from below with some quickly- 
drying plaster. The wall or ceiling is then finished 
with liquid lime. 

23,627.—A SLIDE-RULE FOR MEASURING TIX- 
BER: R. L. Fennings—A circular slide-rule is 
graduated with logarithmical scales. Two circular 
slides are fitted in the bed and are held with 
buttons. The outermost scale, which ranges from 
33 in. to 30 in., is graduated to advance by tin. ina 
direction opposed to that of the hands ot a clock. 
Each of the inner three scales constitutes a repeti- 
tion of a singte-radius scale in the direction of the 
hands of a clock, and the principal cubical and 
superficial equivalents per ton are indicated upon 
them with asterisks. A double-radius scale is 
marked upon the underside of the outermost 
slide. 

23,682.— PRISM PLATES FOR GLAZING: §. G. 
Brown.—Parallel. ribs are fashioned upon prism 
plates of glass so that their plane surfaces shall 
subtend the faces of the plates at angles of 80 deg. 
and Go deg. respectively ; rounded ribs are formed 
between those ribs. The latter ribs will reflect and 
transmit diffused rays of light, whilst the rays that 
emerge through the other ribs will be at go deg. in 
respect of the prism plate. 

23,718.—CONSTRUCTION OF KILNS: W. W. Hewitt. 
—The inventor arranges that the gases of ordinary 
cement kilns shall be conveyed through and under- 
neath drying - chambers for the slurry which do 
their work in pairs, one being discharged and 
again charged whilst the other is in action; the 
covers of the drying-chambers, which will serve also 
as drying: floors, can be removed at will. 

23,851.—MANUFACTURE OF CEMENT: C. Diesler. 
—The roastiog-drum or retort, into which is feda 
finely-divided admixture containing silicic acid, to- 
gether with the calcined calcareous materials, is 
heated with furnaces on its outside ; spirally-bladed 
mixers, that turn in opposed directions, are mounted 
inside the drum, and torce the materials towards the 
discharge-outlet. A perforated tube having a hollow 
trunnion at its end constitutes the inner mixer 
and conveys superheated steam at from 600 deg. to 
700 deg. C., or hot air at about 900 deg. C. ; the ex- 
haustsshould take place through the charge-iolet. 

23,880 —APPLIANCES FOR CAGES AND LIFTS: F. 
Gary.—A fixed screw is set up the middle of the 
well ; the cage is fitted with a corresponding screwed 
sleeve which is secured to a drum in a moter 
chamber under the cage, one flange engagiog with 
pinions on the motor-shafts ; for very deep shafts 
the fixed screw is fashioned with a threadless 
section. When the cage rises it carries with it the 
lower of two cross-beams which have loose screwed 
collars that engage with the middle screw and rods 
forced outwards with springs. As the upper end of 
the screwed sleeve reaches the upper beam the 
latter is forced upwards in front of the cage after 
the loose collar has become engaged with the 
sleeve ; the lower beam ascends until it meets the 
threadless section and will then cease from travel- 
ling with the cage, being sustained by the rods. 
With the descent of the cage the action is reversed, 
and the upper beam replaces the lower beam. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


23,243 —A METHOD OF VENTILATION: Titel © 
Wolde.—Vor purifying air within an apartment, but 
‘without admitting a draught from outside, the in- 
ventors devise diaphragms of caoutchouc, or of some 
fabric steeped in a solution of that substance, which 
they stretch over a frame, or other mounting, before 
an opening in the wall, so that the fabric shall by 
dialysis, oc some such action, transmit carbonic 
acid, ammonia, volatile organic scents, and exhala- 
tions from the human body. 

23,250.— SIZE OR SUBSTITUTE FOR GLUE: 
‘F. Wezel.—Instead of animal glue for use in pre- 
pating chromo-paper, 2 compound is made of equal 
patts of 7°5 deg. B. solutions of horn in soda or 
potash lye, with potato meal and soluble glass, 
acetic acid being added as a neutralising agent. 

23,250.—A GRAVET SLIDE-RULE: A. Forster.—A 
slide-rule for use in computing steam pressures, 
-expansion ratios, &c., has the divisions of the 
left-hand upper scale marked as decimals to be 
read as “cut-offs” and “efficiencies,” whilst the 
-right-hand upper scale is divided to be read for the 
number of expansions to suit any expansion curve 
required. For the latter scale the inventor sets 
the terminal line on the slide to read the calculated 
mean pressures for a given initial pressure and 
given numbers of expansions, the numbers of ex- 
pansion being marked upon it against the central 
line of the bed. 

23,31L.—A LIFT: F. W. Reno.—Two endless belts 
fitted with treads are passed around sprocket 
wheels, driven with bevel gearing from a shaft joined 
‘to the motor, a band-rail is formed with a split 
flexible tube mounted upon an endless chain passed 
around horizontal sprockets at the top and bottom 
of the incline—the top sprocket being upon a shaft 
which is joined with a universal joint to a shaft 
that is driven with bevel gearing. 

23,322.— MECHANISM FOR CAGE-LIFTS : Elektrizi- 
tats A. G. vorm. Schuckert & Co.—¥or gradually re- 
ducing the speed of the cage by means of automati- 
cally introducing a resistance in the armature 
circuit of a shunt-wound motor. As the cage 
approaches a landing an arm projecting from it 
makes contact with a bar and so closes the circuit 
ot a relay coil in parallel with the armature of the 
driving-motor, an arm which is worked by an 
auxiliary motor regulates the resistance in the 
armature circuit, with the action of the relay coil 
the circuit of the auxiliary motor is closed, and the 
motor is thereupon started to turn the arm so as to 
insert the resistance in the armature circuit of the 
motor and retard its speed. When it has been 
stopped (by opening the main circuit), the core of 
the relay coil falls to complete a circuit to reverse 
the auxiliary motor and so to short-circuit the con- 
trolling resistance. In another form a centrifugal 
governor that is driven with a magnetical coupling 
for opening and closing the contracts takes the 
place of the relay coil. 

23,388. — MATERIALS FOR COVERING FLOORS, 
WALLS, &c.: M. Dickmann,—The materials, which 
are described as being fireproof, water-proof, air- 
proof, sound-deadening, &c.. are made of paper, 
peat, fibre, pulp, asbestu3, &c., rolled, moulded, or 
pressed into sheets and then treated with oxidised 
linseed oil, alum, sulphate of iron, soap, water- 
glass, resins, wax, glue, or size, and other suitable 
substances. The back of each sheet is recessed and 
grooved, and spaces fashioned in the material are to 
be filled with sawdust, pest, linoleum, cork, leather, 
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MEETINGS, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25. 


Architectural Association.—1. Mr. E. A. Gruning 62 
« Arbitrations.” 2. Nomination of Officers for Session 
1902-1903. 7.30 p.m. : , 

"Royal Inttiturion.—Me. J. Mackenzie Davidson, M.B., 
on “X-Rays and Localisation.” 9 p-m. , 

Glasgow Architectural Crafismen's Society. — Business 
meeting. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 26. 


Architectural Association.—Spring Visit (1) to 7 new 
fire-station, Perry-vale, Forest Hill, S.E.; (ə) to orni- 
man’s Museum. f ny 

Northern Architectural Association.—Visit to the ne 
building: in Dean-street and Collingwood-street, iew 
castle. 2.45 p.m. oi i 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Ta 
quair House, Innerleithen. Should permission be o 
Pirn House will also be visited. 8 p.m. 


MONDAY, APRIL 28. 


Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). —Mr. R T, Oi 
Prok, M.A., on * Glass for Optical Instruments. 1" 
p.m. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 29. 


Architectural Association Camera and Cycling cie 
Professor R. Elsey Smith on “Some Churches by 
Ebates on the Valley of the Loire,” ius 

ntern slides. 7.30 p.m. ; 

Institution oe Ceti Engineers.— Annual General Meet 
ing of Corporate Members only, to receive the R fe tbe 
the Council, and to elect the Council and Auditas tor 
ensuing year. 8 p.m, 7 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30- 


Society of Arts.—-Mr. Edward T, Scammell «@ “The 
Timber Resources of the Australian Commonwealth. 


8 p.m. i ER 
City of London Colege Science Society. [Mt m 
Calthrop on " Narrow-Gauge Light Railways of Hes 
Traffic Capacity.” 
Tuurspay, May 1. : 
Royal Institution. —Mr. A. Smith Woocgivard, LLD 
F.R.S., on *“ Recent Geological Discoverie 5" L 3p 


, 
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PRIL 26, 1902.] 


— 


Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Second Conversazione, at the Galleries of the Royal Insti- 


of Painters, Piccadilly. i 
liiu tioh of Electrical Engineers. —Mr. 
Brown on 


Submarine Cables.” 8 p.m. 


Fripay, May 2. 


Institution of Junior Engineers.—Mr. Lewis H. Rugg. 
on ‘Some Factors in Colonial Railway Construction.’ 


8 


on : 
Crystals.” 9 p-m. 


Saturpay, Mav 3. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Tor- 


wood Cast'e and Broch of Tappock. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


April 9.—By Messrs. Kemstzy (at Romford). 
Romford. — North - st., Brooklands and 4a. rr. 
6 p., fi, Peere ees Pee ee ee 

1 aad: Brookland-villas, ©, P .... ee ee ee eees 
Ilford.—88, Southborough-rd., f., w.r. 36l. 8s..... 


April 1. —By BAXTER, Payne, & Leprsr (at 


Bromley). Ante E 
ley, Kent.— 6s, Widmore-rd., f., e.r. of, 
al ig six freehold building sites......... pir 


By PrRoTHEROE & Morris (on the Estate). 
Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. — Madeira-rd., &c., 26 
plots of freehold building land (in lots) .....- 
April 11.—By PROTHEROE & Morris (on 
the Estate). 
Ashford, Middlesex.—Townsend-rd., &c., 52 plots 
of freehold building land (in lots) .........+.- 


By Davipson & GARDEN (at Aberdeen). 
Turriff, &c., Aberdeenshire. — The Estate of 
Laithers, 1,203 acres 


April 12.—By Hexrv HENDRIKS (at 


Bridgnorth). 
Higbley, Salop.—A freehold house and an en- 
closure, 2 a. IT. § Dey Yr. Bl, eee e ese eeeee 


April 14.—By F. E. FERDINANDO & Co. 
Newington Causeway. — Union-sq., i.g. rents 1l., 
n.t. 418 yrs.. ger. nil 
Clapham.—Ashmole Cottages, f.g.r. tol., reversion 
in 21 YTS: wee secees deens 
By E. W. Harris, 
Beckenham.—6o and 6r, Parish-In., f., e.r. 652. .. 
Anerley.—123, Oakfield-rd., f., e.r. 52^ 
By Heaps, Son, & RERVE 
Brixton.—Nursery-rd., f.g.r. 14., reversion in 65 
ne reversion in 65 
yrs. eoeneee eonesnsteore o are a ee ere ee oe aoe os 
By Jones, Lana, & Co. 
City of London.—17, Mincing-In., area 2.900 ft., 
building lease for 80 yrs, let at per annum.... 
By MuLLETT, Booxer, & Co. 
Portman-square.— 3, Gloucester-st., and 15, Port- 
man-mews North, u.t. 31 yrs., BT. 4$4, Pe -- 


By Mivart & Co. 
Paddington.—as5 and 26, Bark-pl., u.t. 11 yrs., 
gor, 14d, Y-T. GOL. ©. caer eeeee ee kiewee eae ae 
By Woops & SNRLLING. 

Edmonton.—2 to 25, St. Mary’s-gdns., u.t. 69 yrs., 
gr. GOL, W.T. GIQL. core rerecceerrcerseeenes 

By ProTHEROE & MORRIS (on the Estate). 
Kingsdown Ray, Kent.— Main rd., &c., sixty-one 
plots of freehold building land (in lots) 
April 15.—By L. Cavey & Co. 
Battersea.—2, Taybridge-rd., u.t. 68 yrs., gr. 
10., Ce ee Wee wale cee oe 
Forest Hill, —-13 and r., Ewart-rd., f., wor. od. 4s. 

By E. H. Henry. i 

Battersea.—222 to 228 (even), Lavender-hill, area 
8,950 ft., fa, yore 2472. LOS... ss uooenesesesen 
Claphain Common.—Lavender-gdns, a block of 
freehold building land, area 232. 1r. 17 p 
ao, South Side, f., y.r. 807. 
s, Orlando-rd., u t. 63 yrs., R.T. 57, €r. Olesea 


By RurtLev, Son, & VINE. 

Acton.—135 and 137, Churchfield-rd., u.t. 75 yrs.» 
wt. 182, yor. gol. 

St. Pancras = 67, Stibbington-st., u.t. 42 YTS., B-T. 
ol., yr. 42d. eee ee ee tees (cote etter e te eronesee 
Clerkenwell.—12a, 174, and 126, St. John-st. (S), 
Ut. 34 YTSs, gr. 31d. 10S, YT. T42h ees seen 
Camden Town.—3 and 5, Crowndale-rd. (S.), u.t. 
48 YTS., B.r. IRL, YT. TEDL cc cee wear cece ene 
Croydon.—Canterbury-rd., f.g.r. 42l., reversion 
in 62 FTS. 0... eee shige atety Waa aare anise Seek eae 
Catford.—Hawstead-rd., &c., f.g. rents 39/., rever- 
SION IN 79 YIS...- scene ceccersocuseses pea eave 


By WEATHERALL & GREEN. 
South Kensington.—95, Onslow-sy., u.t. 324 yTs., 
Pili OCs 33e Bog Dyk oa w eae eek 6 ee CEES Cee 
Balham.--56, <8, and 62, Sarsfeld-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., 
Br. 22d, 1CS., Y.T. IOl ssossseaseseseseeooo 


April 16.—By ALLAN Booru. 
Holloway. -253, Camden-rd., u.t. 432 yrs, g-r. 
72, 105., p. 
By Foster & CRANFIELD. 
Dalston.—36, Shrubland-rd., u.t. 39) yrs., gT. 
§¢. 125. 6d., y.r. 36l.. ccc cccnccccec cers onecece 
By Harocp GRIFFIN. 


Battersea.—20 to 26 (even), Sheepcote-lane, f., y.r. 
72l. 16s. 


oe eee eee e ee toe areseorne 


eweee eerehaneoseonmeeeea 
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eee te 


eeneetoeeeseosr ee oeet ee eeneoe 


esp eeaeoerensnat® own treeontve ereereres CH eee 


; By T. G. Rocers. 
Highgate.—29, Bismarck-rd., u.t. 81} yrs., gr. 
Ole 108i Vi GON ins cone eek etae beeen re 
By T. Woops (at Hounslow). ; 
Hounslow, Middx.—82, 84, and 86, High-st., with 


este enses @aeereereneresenpeseseaertrznesvoneaee 


+ Pe 

George [V.-rd., a freebold shop and cottage 
adjoinmg, e.r. BOL. cece cesersccccccccseeces 

Wellington-rd. North, six building plots, f..... 


“Automatic Relay Translation for Long 


m. 
Daa Institution. — Professor A. E. Tutton, F.R.S., 
“Experimental Researches cn the Constitution of 


| April 17.—By Bistey & Sons. 
Rotherhithe.—277, Lower-rd., u.t. 17 yrs. 
BL NT. BOL cessantes ‘ 
eptford.—20, 22, and 2 


eres estan seaneeseve 


S. G, 


soeg ane sct eetenervursseveree 


By H. J. Briss & Sons. 
poe eye ae to 38 (even), Scawfell-st., f, wor. 
244l. Bs. E E E Soria 


13, Dunloe-st., u.t. 25 yrs., g.r. 2% 16s 5 wr. 
SOLOS. A E E E T E E eeKe 


30, Elwin-st., ut. 20 yrs., E.r. 42 
30/4. 8 


SO fe A T E E yk V5 RAE go RU 
Bethnal Green,—2o, 22, and 24, Viaduct-st., u. 
36 yrs., gor. JL. 10S., WoT, BIL 185.0. cee eens 

39 to 49 (odd), Viaduct-st., u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 
15, wor. 1794. BS.. daredes Fag eh sae eens 

93, 97,99. Seabright-st., u.t. 16 yrs., g.r.7/. 10S., 
W.0. Jal, 16S. eoesecave areenaa AER 

Clapton.—4, Ferron-rd., f., y.r. 35. 


By G. W. Dawes & Co. 


Kensington.—20, Colet-gdns., u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 87., 
yT. 45¢. 


encesos emt se OR OHO eer Homes eroeneovreesese 


By J. G. Dean & Co. 
Wandsworth.—rs5, 17 and 19, Blandfields-st., u.t. 
Q4 Yrs., B.r. 10l., Wor, IOJ. GS. cc ese ee ee eece 

By GLASIER & Sons. 


Kentish Town.—231, Kentish Town-rd., c., y.r. 
1004, 


eeoet ew OR earner et* CHO ere aerteoeeeneeoenvesseoe 


By Herrinc, Son, & Daw. 


Pimlico.—17 and 19, Aylesford-st., u.t. 34 yrs., 
Bale ROL Vil Olle EET 

By Hotcomus, Betts, & WEsT. 
Aldersgate-street.—14 and 16, Fann-st. (S), u.t. 69 
Yis Bete Sly Wels F320. BIS cs ca ee erines wees 
Portman-square.—44, Gloucester-pl, u.t. 13 yrs., 
g.r. 100/., p- Vidi a Nice oe oe 
Regent's Park.—14, Cornwall-ter. and 14, Corn- 


wall-mews West, u.t. 184 yrs., g.r. 42/, Y.T. 
200/. 


Pe eee Feom eevee eerees 


By C. C, & T. Moore. 
Clapham.—6r, 63, and 6s, Binfield-rd., u.t. 40 yrs., 
g.r. 22l. 105., Y.T. 135/ 
Hackney-rd.—68 and 70, Boston-st., f., w.r. 52l... 
Haggerston.—3, 5, and 7, Nicoll-st., f, wr. 


ee ores aeeeaen er Beene se OF eeeHeaseeeoneae 


55° W.P, 3512S cece cece eee ceees Sol IEE 

. | Se. George’s East.—r1a, Christian-street (ware- 

a house and stabling), area 2,000 ft., f., e.r. Eod, 
00 


Stimson & Sons. 
Bermondsey.—29 to 37 (cdd), Yalding-rd., u.t. 
32 yrs., KT. 252, W.Y. 1504. 28. ..... aera cast 
195 to 201 (odd), Lynton-rd., u.t. 37 yrs., gr. 
20/., w.r. 1242. 16S. «6... ee re eee 
clapham.—166, Clapham-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. 2l., 


g50 B90. GSEs ww aeiia eee aS ani Pies a EENS . 
1 to 4, 9, and 10, Hcmewood-ter., f., w.r. 
ec ore eee er re eee re oe 


Norwood.—11, Sunny Bank, f., e.r. 752.......06. 
18 to 21, Sunny Bank, f., y.r. 134l .... cece ve ee 
Sunny Bank, i.g.r. 544, u.t. 58} yrs., g r. 67.... 

Old Kent-rd.—37, 39, 4%, 43) 53 55, and 57, 

Cooper’s-rd., u.t. 31} yrs., g.r. 284., wr. 2127. 

&r and 82, Avondale-sq., u.t. 524 yrs., g.r. 13/., 
YT. 682. ce ceercereencce TE ie ee es 

10, 12, and 14, Manor-gr., f, w.r. 632. 148 «.... 
23, 25, and 27, Manor-gr. (S)., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 
154, 85., Wor. G62. 45... sc cece serrcceeversvece 
Peckham.—65, Queen’s-rd. (S), u.t. 474 yrs.. 
Il OSa yT Olhos tet onenen vind 9 Oe wales ees 

37, 39, and 41, 47,and 57, Parkstone-rd., u.t. 
Bah yrs., gT. 26.. 58., W.T. ISO ce cece teens 
Walthamstow.— 5r and 53, Somer’s-rd., u.t. 
PSs B.T. 13l, Wels BAA. TAS: Ge sass cae se tee 

Walworth.—rs5 to 22, Queen’s-row, area 14,390 fi., 

fy Nik SESE Selec et eRe Gaur ee Vines eew es 


April 18.—By Henry CuHarman & Co. 


Marylebone.—s9 and 59a, Weymo: th-st., and 
shop adjoining, u.t. 32 yrs., g.r. 304, yr. 
QO GL ib. a8 sue i lois E ear bala naa le 8 60 Ung 0: ice Cohn pce, TS 

61, Weymouth-st., u.t. 32 yrs., g.r. 30/., yur. 
140l. ....- Saag ATE acne Soke Abie ys aged cae eon gy 

Edgware-rd.—64 and 65, Richmond-st. ; also 92, 
Salisbury-st. (S), u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. 424 15S., 
W.T. 18OL, wc cence wie elaelh see Cee cece eencante 

Kilburn.—83, 84, and 85, Palmerston-rd., u.t. 6r 
yrs., ger. nil, wor, 145d. 178. 4d... 

By Fortescue & Co, 

Battersea.—31, Ingrave-st., u.t. 47 Yrs., gr. 47, 
Wer. 330. 165. ..6065 See eR ee ee ee eee > 

Chelsea. — 85, Beaufort-st., u.t. 12$ yrs., g.r. 4l, 
irae, E ee E EE eee ere ee 

4and 5, Lackland-ter., f, w.r.67/. tas... 0.2... 
4a and sa, Lackland-ter., and 23, World's End- 
passage, f., wor. 554. 188. ......06, dcdcniece wins Raed 

Wandsworth.— 14, Elmsleigh-rd., u.t. 8¢ yrs, 
Gils Thy! CS i ies vow ew Ae ere we 

220, Mcrton-rd., u.t. 49} yrs, gor. 54, y.r. 282, 

27, 29, and 35, Tonsley Hill, u.t. 60 yrs., gr. 
12l Vib GOl BS tel cdat tara cave a a aaa ea Rs 
35 and 37, Tonsley-pl., f., w.r. 574. 4s. ....... E 
Melody-rd., Victoria Hall, f., y.r. 522. (including 
organ, fittings, and fixtures) .......... cece ee 

Battersea.~25, Dutfeld-st., u.t. 504 Yrs., g.r. 4d, 

Wile GY ASian vas res ee 


By C. GERKETT 


Norwood.—139 and 141, Portland-rd., u.t. 56 yrs., 
Phe VS OL IO. Aes ccaaceeawa ree hewewes res 
By Martin, CLARKE, & Co. 
Great Wilbraham. Cambs.— The I vies, area 2 acres, 
f., yr. s54 


eat  @8 @es vee eeerreereaathe teovne 


ee steerer eeneeeneee 


Dawson's Cottzges (four), arear acre, ye A 


om Beoeher ee Cees ereweeetesreoensasg 


By OGEN, Sox, &Onvey, 
Wimbledon.— 0, South Pk.-rd., f., y.r. 327. 
By T. B. WESTACOTT. 


Camden Town.—s and 7, St. Paul’s-rd., u.t. 42 
YTS., Er. 142, yur. god 
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Canonbury.—17, Canonbury-st., u.t. 16} yrs., gr. 
Ol Vike G o E SEA O ea pa oun 


A 200 
4170 | Holloway.—114, Sussex-rd., ut. r5} yrs., gr. 
g: 54. 5S., YT. 384 sneen. ree E E T ecu 340 
250 | Contractions used in these lists,—F.g.r. for freehold 


ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; ig.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1, for leasehold ; e, for 
estimated rental ; y.r. for yearly rental ; u.t. for unexpired 
term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for years; st. for Street ; 
rd. for road ; sq. for square ; pl. for place : ter. for terrace $ 


cres. for crescent; av. for avenue; gins, for gardens ; 
yd. for yard. 


— ee 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
uality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
£s. d. 


Hard Stocks .... 2 12 


© per 1,000 alongside, in river 
Rough Stocks and f j 


Grizzles......5. 1 Q6 n n” ” 
Facing Stocks.... 212 Oò ,, n ” 
hipperS .....65. 2 5 O n ”, ’ 
1,970 Flettons arene cooee I 8 OO PA at railway depôt.. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12 o ji ji n 
Best Fareham Red 312 o » $ ” 
Best Red Pressed 
700 Ruabon Facing. 5 5 o ” ” 
Best Blue Pressed 
ag O hss -- 4 6 6 E » 
.» Bullnose .... 4 10 © is > 
ine Best Stourbridge f 
402 Fire Bricks .... 4 5 6 PA re ‘ 
GLAzeED Bricxs 
Best White and 
71400 |" Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers...... I3 O © s Z ” 
Headers ........ 12 O O j “7 ye 
1,345 | Quoins, Bullnose, 
450 and Flats ...... 17 0 O m ” 99 
Double Stretchers t9 o o a ” ” 
432 | Double Headers.. 16 © o » ” ” 
73° | One Side and two 
Ends l.es.. 19 o o ji ” n 
285 | Two Sides and one 
nd ...sss.... 20 O O ” ” Ts 
1,320 | Splays,Cbamfered, 
Squints........ 20 O © ” Y) ” 
Best Dipped Salt 
920 GlazedStretchers 
and Headers .. 12 o © » ” re 
$20 | Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ...... I4 0 O n rr) ” 
650 Double Stretchers 15 o o ” » » 
Double Headers.. 14 o o i ” n 
245 One Side and two 
Ends_......+. 1§ © © jð ” n 
1,275 Two Sides ar d on 
pe NG sessao eeee 15 O O , 99 > 
1,820 ot alae 
quin oe oe or 34 o (>) iy) 99 ap 
93° | Seconds Quality 


Whiteand Dipped 

Salt Glazed .... 2 0 © 
Thames and Pit Sand 7 3 per yard, delivered.. 
Thames Ballast ...... Marat VO. 50 


Best Portland Cement ........ 32 0 per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 o y s 


Nore.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks, 


» less than best. 


Grey Stone Lime............ 118. od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 26s, 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


355 
3,500 STONE. .. 
$. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube, celd. rly. depot 
at æ... 17 i 
7,200 | Farleigh Down Bath .. x 8 4 i 
1.140 Reer in blocks oooe I 6 ” 9 
11492 | Grinshill Š L... 1 10 ø a 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 A: 3 
o Darle Dale in blocks.. 2 4 $) ”» 
35° | Red Corsehill ‘i 2 5 7 » 
1.210 | Closeburn Red Freestone 2 3 ii i 
? Red Mansfield ’ 4 n” n 
Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 


Hard York 6 in. sawn botb sides j 


259 landings, to sizes s.d. 
(under 40 ft. sup) 2 8 per ft. super. 
130 . at rly. depot. 
700} yy i 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 o i x 
an a 3 in. sawn both sides E 
560 slabs (random sizes) 1 3 ,, i 
i is 2 in. self-faced Ditto o gy} ,, j 
315 | Hopton Wood (Hard Led) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
250 f deld. rly. depôt. 
i n » 6 in. sawn both TEARS 
91o sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
750 i deld. rly. depét. . 
” ” » 31n. do, l 24 ,, ” 
1,coo 
200 SLATES. 
in. in, £ s d. 
§00 | 20X 10 best blue Bangor..12 o oper 1000 of x 
» best seconds ,, 11 10 0 a aeoo Tyi dep 
16x 8 best » 615 0 ís = 
1,ca09 | 20X10 best blue Portma- Ye 
oc ~ II 50o 3 a 
-6o 16X8 best bluePortmadoc 6 0 o i 
? 20x190 best Eureka un- ü 
| fading green.,.. 12 2 6 T is 
459 16x8 ” ”” 7 5 0 »” ” 
arte 10 permanent green 10 5 o ʻi " 
16X8 » n 517 6 


915 | [See also p. 435, 


ee e ee ë 


THE BUILDER, 


COMPETITIONS, ‘CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. | 

Nature of Work. o, By whom Advertised. Premiums. Ciero 
‘New Municipal Offices mr mannnnnnntnnne Crewe Corporation 7 0c ee sees CO eee evace 602, and 254. VO 2000000000800 OH HOES 208 000000006 0060 C0000 OOO 0000E8 O06 0660080000000 20 DEE F002... Jane 12 
Hartehill (otoke-ou- Trent) errey yer Cevacwcesccesensoteorsece Jane 16 


* Homes for Nurses . CCBOCHHROE See eersettasane © 0OCSOC COR EES SOE RGORE: 
*Higher Grade School... PUTTS SITIEITTTET ITT TTT ITT TT TTT TTT Tree W est Harvlepoul Schovl Board .. | 754 and 352. 000 000000000 000000 ceeees ene cee etseneeeheeget0 ens Senses oe 0000000000400 e009. June rd 


l 
SS aaaea 


CONTRACTS. 


e ei es de ee n I ee ee ee j Me nE agente © 


anne y i i i a a ee UR: yt 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


Assistant Clerk of wi rs POOH ae PEROT HD EDL ORs CoE tOn EOL OBEee 
ir Korein: aw Of Street Words v...cecece 
0t Engine roy A stataut ... sas 
3 “Manual Training Instat ctors . 
‘Assistant M nuaj trating Instructo: 8. Uedekdeseecscusees 


rn re E r e 


tr eae ete eee tee sestBeethvers: 
ebheogteeecensteesreog 


+ COCPSEORER ES sate 


Lhose maike utthan aeter'sk(*) are advertised in this Number. 


By whom Advertised. 


' 


Wandsworth & C lapham Union . | 2l. 10s. per week 025600 corer Cero eeeset Od sen serccdeeseeseedeasceecaseDeceesereseassenend: 
Stepney Borough E vuneil oonoercscess 


Futhant Borough C “OUNICIL possoosasoo. 


school Board for Londonu — scawesisiess 


+ do, 


1601. COROT cebtaesrs cov rseen 
loul. Cen POP ere ceeteseute 
dd, Beerene eeeegesssotreos 


Bsr asc EEEE E 


Cempetiticne, p. iv. 


Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 


FO OOe PFO GD THAT OP DOPE HE RED e Os OOEEEe CODOSE LEDS EEOEOOLEED OHEOHE DOL ES* 


Apri 

=f, 108. per week. TELE eer PTI Tir itiiirierirrritiri ii S nis May 
oo “ee May 

May 


FOO OO. OOOO OPO DO TEED E Ee EOE TEER LODE TEE SERS ESEOEOED 0000010000000. ac. 


HPOCOO TEE OOS OOF POE OH ODOT G OE O76 DE COUR DHEA E OREO CEES COR CES EE RECS 


Contracte, pp. iv. vi. ViM. & x, Public Appo'ntmente, Til. 


Warehouse, Dufftown esecuscees Oebecceeebaeeebecsacereoscesess ecdceecteene C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgin 00000 08T 9000008 000 00000 003000000006 00000000 oat otoo April 29 
Additiuns to House, Oakworth- ey ad, Keighley PEP PEE S W. H. & A. Sudgen, Architects, Keighley 000 00 vee reese renee oucegeosoes du, 
Schools, Cwmystwyth, Wales eter ees Scat J. A. Jones, Architect, 7, Queen’s-terrace, Aberystwith essees, do. 
Boiler House, &c., Legrams Mills, Bradford ecasehsanecs onerose Moure & crabtree, Architects, York Chambers, Keighley ......... Qu, 
Rectory, Baliym.. re, ireiand esssssosssssesssossocotoossososoee. SE B. E. Buchanan, Civil Engineer, Castle-street, Londoudorry ,..... a. 
Road aud sewer Works oo. cececece_ccccccccecctocecccceree,| Folkestone Corporation ...,...00...| A. E. Nichols, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Foikestune............ au, 
Sewage Disp: gal Wor KE, Craghead .. ETTILIK Ca0 80s CEEbe. Lanchester R. D. U. CMeeeoroacce eeeerave. J. k. Lupton, Surveyor, Lanchester ASR TEI IEE rrerriryi TTT] dv, 
Twenty- two Cottages, Aberbecg, Wales. SACorocoseseoocecgrva: Building Club oe eee oe neaoeves: G. C. Hillard, Architect, Abertillery, Mon. SCOH SCOTT OUHER NE ETOO COT SOR GEE O00) do, 
Schou: House EL... Clackmannan School Board s... | T. Frane & son, Architects, 43, Mill-street, ALOS ......cccccccsscesces du, 
*Stone Coping and Landings, Tar ‘Paving Materiala, &c London County Councll ,,,....00......| Parks Department, L. C. C., 11, ' Regent- -street, S.W. esosssessess a0. | 
Opera House, Middlesborough ....ccccccccccosscvccccececcesoes BER Hope & Maxwoll, Architects, N ew ridge-st., Newcastle-on- -Tyne April 30 
Fiints, &c., APUNUEL, MUSSOX .......ccccecsecreceecssces sscceeces Seesar A. Holmes, Yown Oftices, Arundel . A T EEIT da 
Additions to Parish (burch, Glass, Aberdeenshire oat aes eedauases J. Kobertaun, Architect, Inverness Canssgn teneboesescesdsenevbusauseiiesves do, 
Schouls, Ashbuurne- road, Derby PIT TISITITITITETTIT TTT TT ii Ty 200 covcescee F. y. Antiiff, "architect, Draycott, Derby.. «06000 000 600 000Feb cow TITTET dou, 
V itia, Drumbo, Co. Down oe rer iitvirer Mr. A. M'Ilroy POASTF DOF COGOH DEE HEHOEEOE: H. Seaver, Architect, 128, Royal-avenue, Belfast LEKEI IT III yi yer tt ao, 
Sewers, &., Beli-laue, Broxbourne. cocesccsvecccccccscsecscee| Ware (Herts) R.D.C. .....ccorccse.e | H. J. Jackson, Surveyor, Kye-ruad, Hoddesdull........cccscessosssssoeens au, 
Wood Paving erans secosensccscasccsceccoecossscceees.| Gravesend Lown Council ........,..., Borough Surveyor, Tow) Hall, Graveseud sessesrosovsococesese  opoovsess do. 
Surveyor’ 8 Materials, "Facit, Lancs PEASE Whitworth U.D.C. Cor ece cert etewesaeees T, biker, Surveyor, Facit eee eee Mee ees oees POY TTTTTYITITL ITT TTY Tit rite du, | 
Hospital, Etwall, vear Derby....cccoossrosssscccscossscccenes.| Repton Hospital Committee........ | A. Eaton, Architect, 6, S30. James’ -atreet, ‘Derby oe avvesecceecenecsseies, du. ! 
Additiuns to Station bui diugs, Low Fell .......cccccccce,| North-Eastero Railway Company.| W. Bell, ‘Architect, ventral Station, Newcastle .. sindirsa ame du. | i 
Banking Premises, Darwen-stiect, Blackburn............; Lancs. and Yorks Bank, Limited... Stones & atunes, Architects, 10, Kichinvad- -Lerrace, Blackburn .. sas Qv. | 
Two Huuses, Lancaster Quay, COCK ,.....ccscccsecsoccovccee.| MEP, W. Kinmoutlhi ...ccccceseccssesee | W. H. Hill & Sun, Architects, 2S, South Mail, COLK .......ssceerecessees du, 
*Paving Works and Asphalte Paving ..ocrcosssccsscseceeee.| Hove Borough Cuuncil ,....00.... | Borough surveyor, Towa mai, Huve........ ; R do, | 
*Wood Paving Blocks, Tunnel Gardens, B......esesssesesse.] LONUON Couuty Council ..,,.0....0..| Parks Department, L. G. C., 114, Kegent-street, 3. W. eososecosossaoses: du, `: 
Rebuiding the seaton Beach Hotel, Exeter ........000. i Meranaceusee EK. H. Harbuttle & Son, Architecta, EXELEr... oes esssossooosesossoososossses! May 1 , 
Pair of Cottages, Wicaford, ES8eX oeo <... cscceceeneeees ere F. Whitmore, Architect, Chelmsford. sind haiku seoor stGa Cuma RUAWEb Nee voidaasss we, e 
Twenty-two Doub e Cottages, Gelli Crag Estate .....| Tylery Building Club socscecssccccsoee:| Ge C. Heillard, Architect, Abertillery, Mon. EIE AT ~00: | ' 
Two Houses, Aspatria, Cumberland OO ees cee eneeeeeeseseces LThompsvn & Aloore . abecneceuaderoreccens k. berwick, 35, Lawson- street, Aspatria PYESTITIOT TTT iT titre du, 
*Making-up Roads eee PEEEYITTTITTY ITI ITT Treen i Ealing Town Council COO eager er eeocccees Council’ 8 Engineer, ‘Town Hall, Kaung, W. PYYUTINTTITILITET TTT do, ! 
Residence, Fairwater- road, ‘Llandaff hou cauiedercaiancvaciee ene G. E. Halliday, Architect, Cardit sesneseoatsa.ooosoensosasseonsseeesssesre] May 2 | 
House, Uppleby, hnsingwold, Yorks PYYITISTTELIIIY TTT TET) PTT YT ETT) J. F, Todd, Architect, Upploby, Kasingwold TY TTTYIL ITT ITT ll uo. 
Additions ww Wor kiouse... salweagan E TT | Bridgend (Glam. ) Guardians.....,...{ P. J. ‘Thomas, Architect, BiUBelid...scsoorcrccssccscrsccccsccerecsccoesessens| QU, 
Granite Road Meal serao PETTETTETTTTTETLELTETTTTTTITETITTTITTTTT Ashford (Kent) U. D, C. obeso coscesess W. Terrill, Architect, North-street, Ashford PIYTTI ETI II du. p 
Surveyor’s Materials . coccsccssosee,| Bastbourne R.V.C. crcccosscccccceccess.| T. E. V. Kirtan, 82, Terniunus-road, Eastbourne sooscccccorccereereeses do, 
Schools, Ventonleague, near Hayle Cornwell Sesesssbossi ETE, S. Hill, Architect, Green-lane, Redruth ..e....ee.eo.ooneossseoovseesssoreee! May 3: y 
Cottage, Fiushtoug, Falmouth, bosas Ieee rTTTTTyyTirerrri yyy) Mr. J. Crossman PTTEITIP IIIT ITT itt H. W. ‘Collins, Architect, 23, Uhurch- street, Falmouth 008 000s e000 00+ WW, i 
Water supply Works . o socceees.coscedsssscccoscssseoees| Tadcaster R.D.U. .,..cccccccceseessscee,| Bromet & Thorman, Engiueers, LAUCALEL .soses.opsessrosessnosoesss: a | 
Farm Buildings, Chadwell Heath..,.coccoccoccressenssccoees.| West Ham Town Council .......0.| Borough Engineer, Town Hal, West Hau .. Siaeis du, | 
Additious to Houce, Harrington, Cumberland  ......0. sasieuackead W. Q. Scott & Co., Architects, Viciora- buildings, Workangton ... May 5 | | y 
House, &C., neat Aberporth, WaAleS......cccsccrcsscssecsoeces duceeeies D. Morris, surveyor, Cardigan e.er: esssescepseaseoesotsseossn Qu R 
| Labourers’ ‘Dwellings : Lsesscessseosceccsscosssersees | BUrtON-UPON- -Trent ‘Corporation . | G. T. Lynam, Borough surveyor, Burton-on-Trent ... rososeossnonrertos do, | D 
Additions, W Sch. ol, Lorne- street coscsrecccccssccvsccvoeeee-| Bradford school Board sss...) T. Garbutt, School board Oces, Bradford . e. seess seers essrososeooe do. 
| |$Geveral Paving Ww o: ks  seveensecscccosscsrescescosserseess( SLEPuEY Borough Council ............| COULE S Engineer, 15, Great Alte-street, Whitechapel, E. coreesone do, 
'*Makiog up Heathville- road, N. seccosvenee | Islington Borough Council ..,...... | Council’s Engineer, ‘Yuwu Hall, UPPer-SUreel, Ne sssesesoereesosssseener| do. 4 
i” Broken Granite, kerbin , and Tar- Paving Pathway... Loughton U.D.. ...... soscvecesceeceees.( COULCÌIL’S Surveyor, Loughton, "Essex... n. EPIRA PE P do, | 0 
Road Works, boitull-ruau ..cccecesees ses ceeseceveosoeesesccees.| Windeor Town Council ............. | B.C. Durant, 32, Park-street, Windsor ..ersossosooesoscosooacosessovaseoese] May 6 
Road Metal, Èc. ETTETITITETEETTETTE Helton-le-Hole (Dur ham) ie oe J. Harding, Surveyor, Heltun-le-Hule PUVETOTTTTIT TIT ite ud. 
*Exte ngston of Boiler House ‘at Osborne- street TRT .| Burough of Colchester eessen] Borough Kugineer, LOWD Hall, COICHESLSL a.seressoseononsesase ooroo] May T, D 
Chape!, caniugtun, Coruwall ... TEET E E Eev. D. Watson, Lauuceston-road, Callington .esssesoasosseooosssssoe i ud, 
*Recunstructing Ruadway, Notth- Eastern Fever Hosp. Metropolitan Asylums Board .,... | OMce of the Board, Bmbankwent, BU... seeeresesareo skite May 8| 
Sewerage Works... .. eee s. | Derby Corporation ...... se ocase | Je Mansergh & pons, Civil Enyiueers, 5, Victoria-st., Westminster a0. | 
“Alterations to County Courthouse, Londonderry ....| Londonderry County Council ......| Phe Secr etary to County Council, Londonderey...., Saaai sokaista do, 
*Re-buildiug Bridge over kiver Beane.. e.s] Hertford R. D.C. ee Jas. Farley, Surveyor, Oid Cross, ‘Hertiurd . : jetiiiassteacns| May 9 | p 
"Extensions, &c., tu Police Court, Loughborough e.s.) Leicestershire County Council., S. P. Pick, Architect, 6, Millstone-laus, Leicester... eseoesosorssosase | May W 
*Kight Transformet Chaliver seseseossssseoeoesessosessssrees e | West Ham Council ..... ssss..| CoUNCII’S ‘Engiueer, Town Halli, West Ham, E. .sessessoosseroseoseosee | May 23 T 
*Dust Desitucior Buildings -ee -rossesesesereseseseer esseere] Kingston-on-Thames Corporation Borough Surveyor, Kingston-on-Thames ...... ee a0, \ 
‘Storage Reservoir at Barnattin sesse. soossssossooseves | Drogheda Corporation Waterwrks.| G. N. Kelly, Civil ‘Engineer, Gas aud Water Ottices, "Drogheda ei do, 
*Builnrgs al King s-roau Power Station, Ae. sesser] St. Pancras Borough Couucil ,.....| Electricity Department Otlices, 57, Pratt-street, N. W. arasssossisse do. a 
*Gasholuer lank sivsiabaeas | Darlington COrporariond .......00000..| H. C. Hawksley, Engineer, 39, Great George-stceet, 3, Wrona May 21 | 
Two Houses aud Two Shops, Dewsbury- ‘road, Leeds.. . vossesosesos Buttery & Bird, Architects, Albion Walk, Leeds ...... secsooseeee |} NO dalu 
Hotel ana wo Shops, buisuver, near Uhesterfield i per cavaneves W. H. Wagatatf, Civil Euguueer, 5/, Sallergate, Chesterfield... do, 
Church sud scheols, Duthatd  4y... coe ceccneccresceveceees POPEO W.J. Morley & Son, Architects, swan Ace de, Bradford eesse do | 
House, Vaenhure, Yours... AE EEA T OE T Moore & Crabtree, Architects, York Chambers, Keighley ve e. do, 
Shop and + olta,¢s sescseones | Waterloo (Lancs. ) Co- -op. £ociety,, | A. J. Howcroft, Ai chitect, 12, Clegg-slreet, Uluhan  ..e.sseosseses do, 
Hotel, Temple Normanton, near ‘Chesterfteld. asaros w. H. Wagstaff, Civil Engineer, 57, sulleigate, Chesterfield ovens do, 
Lodge puathnd ebaadepnad specMecoencer bévedadtacetsen! Ulverston Hospital ‘Board... ........| Settle & Farmer, Architect, UW eR sbO sven cer irise airean inian do. 
House. Hungerford — Sesdiccavpntehavader TAa Eent Mr, B. Love .......ccesccssscccssccseeereee.| W. H. Bell, Architect, The Market Place, Newdury ......ccc-seee do. 
Alterations, &c., Royal Berkshire "Hospital, Beading The Commitee ..sssosseresesssoseesssees. | Ruault & Young, 17, southamptun- -ptreel, BiVOIMB_DULY ....c.-ceceeess i 
"Paiuuug, Cowuring, &ec., Works, North Aldershot «| War Department a Royal Engineer s Uttice, North Aldershot ..........ccccccccssescersoneerses 
ee << a 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
5 
| ! 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. Salary, Ap eee 
——" ( 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
TILES, 


p and valley tiles.... 7 per doz. ee. yi 
Best Broseley tiles ....... . per 1,000 wo (se 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per . ” »” 
sL Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 a ii 
Do. ornamental Do. .... ii oo. ae 
Le (eer oa 4 “les w a 
e eseenetoeoe (Y) 1 YT) 
Best Red of Mottled Staf- 
fordsbire Do. (Peakes) . 5o 9 per 1,000 w d 
Lm Phone ie PETE 4 1 per doz. i i 
SA g ley til econ senesesen 3 8 ae T) ” 
A WOOD. 
= Burtp1nc Woop.—Ysg.LLow. 
SS . At per standard. 
' Deals: best 3in. by rxin.andgin. £ s.d. £ s.d. 
X in. and IT IN...ccceueesese I4 I0 O 16 00 
: Deals: 3 bY Q..-cceceresereee 1310 O 15 0 0 
Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. and 8 in., 
~ and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8in...... 10 10 Ir 10 o 
= Battens : best 2$ by 6 and 3 by6 .. o10 o less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconds CO ecersene LETETTEK ro o less thanbest 
Battens: seconds Seeeeressveseens O 10 o 99 99 n 
ain. by gin. and 2in. by 6in. .. 810 o 910 o 
~. ja, by 4g in. and 2 in by sin.. 8 0 0 goo 
foreign Sawn Boards— 
rin. by rein. by rgin. ....4.. O tOo o more than 
~ battens. 
j 3 in. Speseaeosertesosceveseesse I o [°] o9 
-< Fir timber: Best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
er Memel (average specifica- 
X tiOn) en eee osses . 4190 0 § 2 Oo 
Seconds ....essoeece.sesossosee 4 § O 4270 0 
e Smal timber (8 in. to zo in.).... 312 6 315 o 
Swedish balks............- uraia 215 O 300 
Pitch pine timber (oo I)i scrise. «s 3 O Q 3 10 O 
overs’ Woop. At per standard. 
White : First yellow deals, 
gin. by rz im. ossee eee enee 22 O 0 23 O O 
ın. gin. woe csososoososaoos 240 O O ar O O 
Battens 2b in. and 3 in. by y in. 16 10 o 18 0 o 
` Second yellow deals,3 in. by 11 in. 13 © o 2000 
; j 3in.by gin. 1610 o 1810 o 
Battens, of in. and 3 in. 7in. 33 O 0o 14 oo 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 1r in. 
and 9 in. BO cece rocernaeveerce I4 Oo o I5 10 oO 
Battens, ein. and 3in. by7in. Irr 10 o 1210 o 
@etersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 
DY 1210. 2. ceccccccesccerese 20 0 0 ROO 
Do. 3in. by gin. ....0....062 17 0 0 18 0 Oo 
Battens..--..scecssoocecesccess 13 OO 14 0 
Second yellow deals, 3in. by 
EU iNssecerrs S IS o o 1610 o 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. .......e es.. 1310 O 1410 0 
Battens....... ecosnse EETETEEIE Ir O O 12 O OQO 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
| Trin... ....0- Te .....æ. 1270 O 13130 0 
Do. 3in, by gin. ..........5. 12 0 O 1300 
Batten ocei-eisco's'eicS iw éreiee's ee0eee ro (0) (0) 1r o [°] 
White Sea and Petersburg :— _ 
First white deals, 3 in. by xr in. 14 0 o 15 o o 
i Š n»n 3in. by ging 13 0 o x4 0o o 
eveeoeseeeeaeveeeoneae ¢e eee be § fe] (o) 12 te] (e) 
Second white deals 3 in. by rrin. 13 0 o 14 0 © 
i ‘i » 3in. bygin. 12 0 0 13 000 
” ,9 ” tten$....66 QIO O 1010 0 
'Pitch-pine : deals .......0esceneee 100 Boo 
Under 2 in. thick extra ....... 010 0 3: 0 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 32 0 o 3310 0 
Broads (12 in. and up)........ 2 © o more. 
Oddments .......ccscsceenee 22 O O 24 0 0 
Seconds, regular sizes ........02 2410 0 2610 o 
Yellow Pine Oddments ....... .. 20 0 0 22 00 
Kauri Pine— Planks, per ft. cube.. o 3 6 oo 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube ........... o2 6 0300 
Small , o aah ree Rtas o2 3 #0 2 6 
‘Wainscot Oak Log», per ft. cube.. o 50o 0 5 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch .....cccccccscceccscsene O O 7} 008 
Dey Mab do. do. -o.oo ° o 7 bi = > 
ogany— 
Honduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. 
MS ADH oo ioe E o o o orm 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
inch ....sseseesee EErEE oı ó 020 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
) Toke ea Paese aeaa ATTORE 9 o 10 o r o 
per ere EA sees 16 00 2000 
American Whitewood Planks— 
Paad Flo EET EET o 39 o 3 
ooring— er square, 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
sbot sos ci este v owas cent at 013 0 o 16 6 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
Matched 2... cccesscceesceenn 013 6 o17 6 
th in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched TER eroreseoeoeseos om o roo 
6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 
t in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
shot ......0. Mowe ecsee ae aes o1r o on 6 
x in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
ma E E ree eo OII 6 013 6 
zł in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched ......ccccceees ..... 013 6 ors 6 
6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
essed £ s. A Ta d. 
olled Steel Joists ordinary sections 6 2 72 6 
Compound Girders ,, » . 7737 6 817 6 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- be. g 5 
nary sections .....s.... TIE 7 17 17 
Flitch Plates were rrr. eer. ree 5 o 8 I5 O0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 7 0 0 8 0 o 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
Tron— Zs. d. 4s. d. 
Common Bars... .0. accccccccses 7 I5 [°] 8 5 Q 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ....00...... 8 50 83g o 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
METALS. P 
er 


5 


ìRON— 


Staffordshire “ Marked Bars” .. 1 
Mild Steel Bars.. ` 


®@eesesvreenenseee 9 o 9 ro Le] 
Hoop Iron, basis price.......... 9 S 910 o 
” » : galvanised......... » 16 oO "es ee 
(* And upwards, according to size and 
Sheet Iron, Black.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g........ - I9 0 


29 99 CO 24 Borereccce 


000 goocoon 
Š 
f 
wr 


nary quality.— 
inary sizes, 6 ft. by 2a ft. to 
3 ft. to 20g evosne eon veseeeoe 13 15 +] . al © 
n oo 3226. and 4g. 1350 - - - 
(3 9 Rvcveveweesews 1 (e) * s * 
Sheet iron, Galvanised, fat, best © > 
quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 16 00 >» + = 
i »  22g.anda4g. 1610 0o - «+ - 
oe ry) 26g oe es e 18 o o > .: s 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets. — 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to8 ft. 20g. 1215 0 + - > 
m » 22g.and34g. 13 5 o 2 e œ 
” oe 26 g. we erence 14 5 0 7 >» 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
7 to 3 ft. by sog. 
and thicker .. 12 0 0 > «+ > 
” » @2g.anda4g. 13 9 0 7 + o 
i oe .?? a Se 34 5 O > ° Fá 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in. ........ 9 530 915 0 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
f s. d. s. d. 
Leap— Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. t4 so - - à 
Pipe in coils ......... Ss Ciewee se 1415 0 >» = o 
Soil Pipes. siscsessasiscseevecs, I7 5 0 > e o 
Zinc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne.......... ton 2410 0 «+ - - 
Silesian ...... ccc ce cecene soos 24 0 O0 e. e > 
CoPPErR— 
Strong Sheet............ perlb. oro + « . 
Thin Co ee ea eee eo oavsnre 19 o I I » = 
Copper nails.. ETETETT ee ry] O I 1 . s ° 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet.........- <a> OH o oOo; . -e > 
eee k luron S 99 [e] z t e ig r 
IN—Eoglhi ngOts...... ” O 1 3 - = œ 
SoLDer—Plumbers’ ...... 3 oo 6} -e - 
Tinnen t eanes a oo 8 o. 
Blowpipe ......ccccccee vs oog e . 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. thirds ........0e0. ETE .. 24d. per ft. delivered. 
» fourths ...... Serer rere Toe aid. yy a 
#x oz. thirds ..... cena even cabectas E T e PRT ii 
1 fourths eee eePGroaevreevaete d. 99 99 
26 oz. thirds ............ TREET ee 44d. ” rT) 
o fourths .............. soreo 4d, 1 ii 
32 oz. thirds eesse. esesccccecs SHG. 4, ‘i 
iT) fourths EAR E E E E E E E @eenee sd. 99 9 
Fluted sheet, 15 oz..... E Oe (55 ʻ 
i) 21 is) eet oneeoeg oe ° 4 99 99 
$ Hartley’s Rolled Plate ...... .... 2d y i 
6 n 99 9 Ae eercuens aid. ” n 
oo ry 98 = Memeo enee add. iB) cy ) 
i „. „OILS, &c. £ s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes............ per gallon o 2 8 
ji ii » in barrels ...... ease ii o2 9 
n i » indrums .......... šj O 2r 
Boiled ,, » IM PIPES .... eee wees O 210 
ji is » in els assessnos F oO 20 
n 9 è .», iN drums .......... $i Oo 3 1r 
Turpentine, in barrels ....... reer ee i o 2 8 
= in drums .......6 cece sees + O 210 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton 21 o o 
PaA es AE ARPAS ache Si 20 10 oO 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ..... ecccessee Percwt. o 8 6 
Stockholm Tar .........2cee0e ecesees per barrel x x2 o 


VARNISH®S, &c. 


Per gallon. 
f L sd. 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 0 16 6 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. r o o 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 016 o 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ o ro 6 
Best es Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 5 
7 WU ewes ee seeaseenereeeaeeteve e eevee eeeee . oe (0) I0 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 016 o 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... z 00 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... 016 o 
Extra Pale Paper Varnish ........... ere .. O12 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ..... eee ree eer oro 6 
Best Black Japan ......-.ececcecccecceccerees o r6 o 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .....eseases sa- sese O ? o 
Brunswick Black ...... Cw URSieNketey eas sssri O 6 
Berlin Black ...s.essoseoeseeoo EAEN EAT o 16 o 
Knotting....sss.esseseseesso oo TPP ...... QIO O 
Best French and Brush Polish ..........acccee 010 o 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Cheshire Cheese’ (We cannot answer the question, It 
is probably, from your description, an obsolete term, of 
wbich it would be difficult to find the precise meaning 
now).—J. B. R. (below our limit). _ 

NOTK.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. : 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses, , , 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 

tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
int does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 
communications secardin itary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 
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TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.--We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architec: 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
1s given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
1004, se in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BARNES.—For Castlenau School extension, for Barnes 


School Board. Mr. C. Innes, architect, 50, Cannon- 
Houghton & Co..... £ £ 
oughton .-... 62,132 | W. H. Cooper .... 41, 
Martin, Wells, & Barrett & Power.... me 4 
Co., Ltd. ..... eve 1,850 | J. W. Brooking .... 1,877 
H, Roffey.......... 1,790 | Adamson & Sons .. 1,575 
Chessum & Sons 1,743 | Hibberd Bros., Ltd. 2,543 
m. Lowe ........ 1,680 | Viney & Srone...... 1,537 
B. E. Nightingale .. 1,672 | Gaze & Sons ...... 1,529 
7. J- Renshaw .... 1,649 | Wm. Blackburn .... 1,500 
Richards & Co. .... 1,640 | Speechley & Smith 1,493 
Lathey Bros. - ¥,633| Foster Bros......... 1,4 
e Keys .......... 1,630 | Hurt & Son” ..... » 14 
J. Knight .......... 1,635 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—For the enlargement of 
school, Cambridge-street, for the School Board. Mr. 
H. T. Fowler, architect, Ramsden-square, Barrow :— 

Excavating, Draining, and Bricklaying. 
J. H. Neal, Abbey-road, Barrow .......-.. 41,994 10 0 


Stone masonry. 
W.W. Fai beien, Rawlinson-street, Barrow 76 10 3 
Carpentry and Joinery. 
Thomas Slee, Warwick-street, Barrow ..... © 52 00 
Slating and Plastering. 
James Walker, School-street, Barrow ...... 318 0 Q 
Plumbing, Giazing, and Painting. 
J. E. Goddard, Rawlinson-street, Barrow .. 279 6 3 
Total....... RERI 42,488 6 6 


BEXHILL.—For the supply of Kentish jp EN 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. Geo. Ball. CE. 
Town Hall, Bexhill :— i LGE 


PS s. d. s. d. 

Whitwich Granite Benster & Son .... xr 7 
Or a ivsei Sy ieee. ws r5 o( H.}.. Cooper ...... u o 

Chittenden & Sim- W. Hudson........ 10 IK 
mons ....... e... at tt] L. Sommerfeld, 

Hughes & Co...... 12 10| Londop* ....... . 10 8 


CELLARDYKE (N.B.)—For the erection of harbour 
works, for the Town Council and Burgh of Kilrening. Mr. 
W. A. Baird Laing, C.E., 13, George-street, 


Edin- 
burgh, Quantities by engineer :— j 
D. & S. Strat- Brebner & Co. £1,678 o o 
ea £3,345 o o| Adams & Co., 
Alex.Cameran 2,550 o oj Glasgow*.. 1,657 8 4 
John Martin.. 1,673 17 o 


CHESTERFIELD.—For the supply of broken slag 
(about 2, 350 tons), Clown, for the Rural District Council. 


Mae E. H. Barber, surveyor, Hollin Hil, Clown, Chester- 
eid :— 


Clown Whitwell Creswe!l At 
Station. Station. Station. Works. 
per ton, perton. periton, per ton, 
s. d. s. d. S. d. s. d. 
Staveley Coal and 
rae en Ltd., 
esterfield .... 10" .. Ea = 
Rimsbaw Iron Co., i ae eg 
Rimshaw ...... 36 or er a 9n’ m 
Whitworth & Co. 4 5 æ 4 4 4 4 — 
Rimshaw Iron Co. — .. — — æ 2 3* 


CLUTTON (Somerset).—For the erectinn of school 
buildings and residence, for the School Hoard. Mr. 


W. F. Bird, architect, Midsomer Norton. Quantities by 
tbe architect :— 


S. Dedimead ....£5,790 o| W. Tovey ...... 41,819 10 
T. Foster ...... 5,434 © {ona Flower ... ot o 
Orchard & Son.. 5,177 o ills & Sons .... 4,0co o 
Chancellor& Sons 4,980 of E. Walters, Bris- 

Hayes & Sun.... 4,919 of tolt .......... 3830 a 


DOVER.—For the execution of road works, Union. 
road, for the Town Council, Mr. H. i. stilgoe, C. E., 
Maison Dieu House, Dover :— 


Austen & Lewis £549 11 6| G. Munro, Dove. * £493 9 5 


DRONFIELD (Derbyshire).—For making-up Victoria- 
street, &c., forthe Urban District Council Mr. T. H. 
Atkinson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Dronfield, Quantities 
by the Surveyor :— 
Making- Up of Victoria-street. 

Davinson & Son £270 1 9 |R. Bingham, 
Margenison & Dronfielu, 

Sons ........ Sheffield*.... £210 o 
F. Margenison.. J. Glithro .... 200 o vu 
Holmes & Son.. 213 0 o 

[Surveyor's estimate .... £225 ] 
For a Short Length of Sewer in West-street. 

F. Margenison .. £31 15 6] R. Bingham, 
Davinson & Son 3t 4 o Dronfield* .... 
Holmes & Son 3t o o| J. Glithro 
Margenison 

Son 29 11 0 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, lid 


NEWMARKET. — Workhouse extension, for the 
Guardians, Messrs. Holland & Sons, architects, High- 
street, Newmarket. Mr. S. J. Thacker, go, High Hol- 
born, London, W.C. :— 


ERITH (Kent).—For the execution of private street 
works, Norman-road, &c., Belvedere, for the Urban Dis- 
trict Council :— 


Thair & Co. gé 12 6| Road Mainten- 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS oF 
Laurice i ance = see £2,514 3 of Kettering ae J. se Coren cas £26,950 o BATH STONE. 
acker. 2,889 1 9] Wilson, Bader, Operative Buil- as. Roper.... 26,787 10 Har : 
A. T. Catley.. 2,380 o o ....... 2,442 10 2 ders, Ltd..... £33,273 o| A. J. Bateman.. 26,777 o PEPATE for $ dening, Waterproofing: 
Free & Son .. 2,749 2 5| W.H. Wheeler 2,336 8 7 | J; S. Kimberley 30,117 o | Sidney Kenney.. 25,880 o and Preserving uilding Materials, 
t eH eee 2,630 2 4 p ae id oo Sons.. 29, o anes ea eee 25,873 o ; 
-Adams.... 2,619 2 4 hild s Hill,N.¢t 2,312 5 10| F. C. Fhurman 28,998 o . J» Linzell.... 25,870 o 
[{Surveyor’s estimate, 42,467 9 9.) i J. McKay...... 28.600 of William Saint .. 25, o HAM HILL STONE, 
l J x rag eae ... 28,320 o omo = pons 25,697 o DOULTING STONE. 
. . G. Minter .. 28,280 o erridge aw 25,463 o ° P 
GOSPORT (Hants).—For the erection of a new Fire | H. Vickers .... 28,151 oj Grimwood The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Ca. 
Brigade Station, for the Gosport and Alverstoke Urban | Oak Building Co. 28,096 o| Sons, Sudbury, (incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sox, 
District Council, Mr. H. Frost, Surveyor to the | James J. Wise.. 27,450 o Suffolkt ...... 23,989 © The Stone Co.) 
Council :-— Coulson & Lofts 26,990 o| Shillitoe & Sons 22,000 o Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
G. M. & F. E. Lane £1,670 | C.F.E Lear ...... £1 639 Somerset. 
C. M. Dash......., 1,659 ; John Hunt®........ 1,595 


London Agent :—Mr. B. A. Williams, 
16, ven-street, Strand, 


—_— ees 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Ofice ie 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warebouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
naries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 


M. Dugan.......... 1,650 
SANDBACH.—Frr the erection of a villa for the Sand- 
tach Wesleyan Chapel Trustees. Mr. Alfred Price, 
architect, Sancbach :— , 
J. Stringer ........ £765 10 | Birchall Bros.. 
W. Street ........ 625 0 Middlewich*.... £598 o 
. E. Lee ........ 596 10 
[Architect's estimate, £600. ] 


HARWICH (Essex).—For kerbing, paving, &c., part 
of King’s Quay-street, for the Town Council. Mr. Henry 
Ditcham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Harwich :— 
Mackenzie & E. E. Newton .. £364 6 9 

Son.......... 4445 6 o| Acme Wood 
T. Brewster.... 389 15 o Flooring Co. 354 o o 
Griffiths & Co. 367 o o 

(Surveyor’s estimate, 4313. Work to be done by own 


staff. j SWINDON.—For the erection of Primitive Methodist 
rA : ahoel premises, ee Mr. R. J. ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 
HATCHAM.—For alterations to No, 63. Canterbury. | Beswick, architect, 35, Regent-street, Swindon :— 
road, Hatcham, for Messrs. Jobn Dicks. Mr, Delmé G. J. eri ST £1,084 o Ayaman Poio A597 aS SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
ootham itect, “street, $ olborne .. 995 oJT. WDE esoo 
Strand:— O x SEPT ey eras ae oe ee Rioo Ral Meiebseld*.. 245s oj LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 
First Contract. All of Swindon). 
W. H. Drake ...... £5,600 | William Downs cove £5,438 Patase: Piani ana ioare of oals Promptly 
Martin Wells & Co. 51499 | Walter Wallis ...... 55350 execu 
Andrews & Co. .... 5,473 | Jobn Jarvis ...2.... 5:379 | TILBURY DOCK (Essex).—For the erection of two] 4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, B.C. 
—_—____—— shops. Mr, ces M. Shiner, architect, 6, 7, and 8, 
N EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For the erection of shops | Crutehed Friars, EC: £732 |QUANTITIES, &., LITHOG 
and offices for Mr. R. Emmerson. Mr. B. ©. Simpson, | 2° ZFOWND corer cceccacccnncecereccce cee 


architect, t2, Grey-street, N ewcastle-on-Tyne. Quantities 
by the architect :— 


QT. 
: C. Hope.. £35, 8 | S. Sheriff... £32, ANTITY VHYORS' DIARY 4i 
f. Ew. Lowiy ast ee je vee 2 © TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, Yor 1902, price 62. post 7a. En lenih i a 
. Bewlay .. ; oe 37,38 i - 
T. Weatheritt 34,250 3 o| paktas g 3 o 7 ene Oe eee La ubilshod Woohiy) is ouppled DIRECT isem 
. Easten .. 34,100 o of Son, Ltd... 32,079 0 © path E O pm glia eh PREPAID. ‘to all past sot O N Y 
G. H. Mauch- 5 eer 315153 2 2 j err New Zealand, I ae UG J ] ER 
EN..-eeee0 339051 10 Of] T. P. aitoe 30,833 12 of &c, sés. annam, 
MaaR oco o ol aaan eo oo | eee cae be tiined w a paries TRE! Oe Ovary description and in any 


kind of Wood. 
CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 
OOLOHESTER, 


ey 


_ NEWCASTLE (Staffs.).—For the erection of residence 
and stabling, Lanc «ster-road, Newcastle, for Mrs. Peake. 
Messrs. Mosley & Scrivener, Fish-street, N orthampton :— 


the Publishing Office, 
mmberi th gt quaro (s tember), can anaana 


For House. Stable. Boundary Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: “Orfenr, Colchester.” 

T ein EA £2,300 0 .. £375 o .. £99 

: Cvesviesvenye 2,101 10 292 I 
Meikeljohn & Son.... 2,100 o .. 265 : se Bo [ ASPHALTE 
Chad ali & Bettelly.. 2,097 o .. H9 o .. 97 8 

Mnett Bros. ........ 2,000 o 279 o Horizontal ertical Damp Courses. 
T. R. Yoxall ........ 1,990 O 2s ae o we k a B J For ay 
T. Godwin, Hanleyt.. 1,923 o .. 256 o .. 102 SLATE MERCHANT, For Flat Roofs, Basements, & ether Floors, 


—————L——— TT 


. POOLE.—For additions to schools, Lagland-street, for 
the trustees. Mr, H. F. J. Barnes, architect, Towngate- 
street, Poole :— 


SLATER and TILER. | ses stata nome wacom» 


Classroom. Close ae 
T, GRigler vse... sess. £167 o as 38 Eg P enrhyn - Bangor, 
W.H Gay, oslo ap ne 112 $ i Oakeley - Portmadoc, Hilh | i 
ATLE nS Bion ce arie, 


e N 
ALWAYS iN STOCK, (70° stensten: qzotatioas, and all Information, ey 


B. NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire at the Offices of the Company, 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and Applications for Prices, &c., to T 
Yorkshire Stone. BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 5, LAURENCE POUNTN EY LL, 
ZBTIMATES GIVEN AE TIA DESCRIPTION OP ROAD BETHN AL GREAN, LONDON, B. CANNON STREET, £.0: 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F, BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. BRISTOL. 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-1é 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitsroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


23:n” 8ga — 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Sketch Plan and Elevations of the Birmingham University ..... Messrs. Aston Webb, A.R.A., and E. Ingress Bell, F.R.1.B.A., architects. 

Design for New Organ Gallery and Case, Haileybury College.. 0.0... cc cece cece ence cccceessccececsesscccees By Mr. Reginald Blomfield. 

Recent Designs for Wall Papers.............. LE wash Sa NG Swi wl Outi a tou dap AGIA Sh eR eas Oe Rows eae ea Nese By Various Artists. 

Blocks in Text. : 
Fireplace, Duddingstene House. Designed by Sir Williun Chambers...... Page 447 | Illustration to Student's Colurrn ...»sssscssesesososescescocososocoossoeosoo Page 452 
' 
CONTENTS. 
Architecture at the Royal Academy .. 2.2 ssseosoesocesecooseo 437 , Illustrations :— | Obituary soci sois sse teesosr osonu TaT E SOS asa 
NOotsS  .. mene cn ne cece cs reece sec eeen cect neenescecvecssseneeeseee 438 Recent Designs for Wall-papers ....ccenceccocsccnccccrsccce 448 | General Building News ....ccccocccccccccccscccce tcc cecce: cece 49 
Letter from Pañis..... seseacoos EEEE A E 440 | Engineering Societies ......cccccc-cccccccccccccccsccccscevece 449 | Miscellaneous ......cccccccscccncccovecccscecesveccesocecece e 453 
Pictures at the New Gallery ....cc.cesees.csees PEA a.. 441 | The Royal Institute of British Architects ......c.ccccessecees 449 | Capital and Labour........ccccccscccccccccccccensccsceecascces 454 
The Architectural Association .....ccccsccsccrevesccsccsscsses 442 | The London County Council......cccccccccsccccccvccvcrsccces 450 | Legal :— 
The Architectural Association Spring Visits ........secccccees 446 | Applications under the London Building Act, 1894 .....ceccees 450 A Bricklayers’ Labourer’s Action for Personal Injury.......+ 454 
Fireplace, Deddingstone House ....cccsecsscccccccccccccece ee 447 | Correspondence :— Recent Parents o... beeeadeesevases es eeces ececccecsccceoeseces 455 
Competitions oi vice se sctcvekvnsssnesevsisesesectuccnecsseecsens 447 | Re Ancient Lights ....cccccscccsseccecccaccccccccessencceses 4s: | MOORES ick .ss.coosoeconoocosoecancosoooeoeesoeooesos ossos oo 455 
Aschitectural Societies ....ccccccscvere Ba vec iwesaliewiguusece ee 448 | Catidebec-en-Caux ...cccccersccctccsccccnccteccvascscccseces 451 | Some Recent Sales of Property........ccssccccccsreceerceccs o 456 
Clostrations:— , Battersea Working-class Houses Competition ......sscceees 4st | Prices Current of Materials... ..ccccsccscccccccccccs on sccccces 456 
The Birmingham University ......ccccccccsvcsccecscersseene 448 | Books Received .....cccccccccccccscvecccccccssscccccccsccsees AGT | TOOOTE E T E EE T 457 
Organ-case for Haileybury College ...s.se.ssessovesorsosssoo 448 | The Student’s Column. —Drainage—16 ..es..sesoceseasocossesoso 451 | Competitions, Contracts, and Public Appointments ........0 e 458 


Architecture at the Royal Academy. The members of the Academy have for |terrace garden at Cornbury Park, Oxon, 
i HE first impression | the most part been modest in their demands jending in a Lord Burlington fashion of 
one receives of|upon the wall space of the architectural | colonnade, both admirable and clever, with 
the architectural | room. Of the R.As Mr, Norman Shaw is |the rhythmical arrangement that is essential 
room in this year’s | unrepresented by designs uuder his own |to prevent insipidity in this type of garden. 
Academy is that ;name, though at least one influenced by him |“ Guildown Grange, Guildford,” is a quaintly 
ofa heterogeneous | is hung. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse also does | picturesque unsymmetrical composition, 
miscellany rather | not exhibit, Professor Aitchison has sent a | shown in a coloured perspective. indicating 
than an organised | design for “City offices,’ which cannot be | purple brick walls, with bright red quoins. 
exhibition of cur-|said to be worthy of his position. Mr.|and arches, tile roofs, and white painted 

i rent architectural | Jackson has one drawing, a “ Design for an | woodwork in cornice, loggia, doors, and 
art. There is no definite attempt at group- | Organ Loft and Screen in the Church of St. | windows, which combine to produce one of 
ing either of subject or authors, save that one | Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford,” which would bejthe most charming domestic designs that 
or two favoured individuals have their draw- | commonplace but for the callous indifference | Mr. Belcher has given us. Business pre- 
ings hung together, nor is the collection so|to proportion which is to be found |mises at No. 88, Fleet-street shows a victory 
arranged as to give any idea of orderly |in much of Mr. Jackson’s work, but isļ|of plate-glass over art until the second floor 
arrangement. There is a striking deficiency | here almost exceptional in its crudity. The |is reached, when art, thus beaten back, is 
of important buildings, and those that are | screen consists of three stone arches, with a | quiet and undemonstrative. The interior of 
included, as Messrs, Asten Webb and Ingress | wood groined fan and front over them. The |the board-room at Electra House is in low- 
Bell’s design for the new University of|three arches are alike in design except that, | toned grey colour, with Doric columns, above 
Birmingham, and Messrs. Ernest Runtz & |as shown on the perspective, the. centre bay | which are the dominant features of the 
Co.'s New Gaiety Theatre and Restaurant|is slightly wider than those at the sides. | design, consoles of abnormal size carrying a. 
in the Strand, are hung above the line. So |Over each arch are three bays of the groined | curved coffered ceiling. Mr. Belcher’s mode! 
also is Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, &|fan and six panels of the vertical front, those | is a 4-in. detail in plaster of the dome and 
Rickards’ unsuccessful competition design | over the centre arch following the relation of | upper part of the central feature over the 
for the Manchester Fire Station, although in | this to the others in being slightly but j|entrance of Electra House; it would be 
this case the scale and size of the drawing, | perceptibly wider. The effect is most |more convincing if raised to a height copre- 
as well as the fact of failure in the com-] unpleasant and distracting. One feels that | sponding in scale to its actual position in 
petition, might be held to justify the posi-|either the side or the centre is wrong in its | execution. 
tion—an excuse that could not be made | proportion, but cannot say which, and the} Mr. Bodley has two drawings only, one, a 
with regard to Messrs. Webb & Bell’s|result in execution must be an instinctive | perspective in pen and ink of his new 
drawing, a sheet of geometrical elevations | apprehension that the builder has bungled |church, Holy Trinity, Kensington, and the 
and plans that it is practically impossible to | the setting out. Looking at the design, one |other the monument to the late Duke of 
to see properly in its lofty situation. For-|is inclined to surmise that the author felt} Westminster in Ecclestone Church. The 
tunately, we are able to bring it more|that the centre required emphasis, but|former appears to be a short and wide 

Conveniently to view in the illustration in| would not take the trouble to give that| building, in that phase of Decorated which 
our present issue. | emphasis in a satisfactory manner, The| Mr. Bodley so well knows how to handle, 
The drawings on the line and below it|organ case itself does not rise above the |and suggests that the necessities of the case. 
give countenance to the popular cynical|commonplace, with its three towers on | forced the designer to utilise every inch of a 

dictum that a lucky.fitness of frame is the] crude corbelling. Mr. Jackson also exhibits | limited site. Hence the buttresses are of 
most important desideratum for a position | full-size models of stall ends for Giggleswick | the least possible projection, and instead of 
on the walls of the architectural room. Other School Chapel with seated figures of evan- |a tower there is no more than a cot for two 

qualifications necessary would seem to be/|gelists, modelled by Mr. T. Carter, some- | bells on the west wall. ~The monument is a 

eccentricity and mediocrity; to judge from|what strained in their attempt to convey|scholarly and richly-treated tomb for a 

much of the work exhibited. Certainly | inspiration. Here again the comparatively | recumbent effigy with a flat wooden canopy. 

eccentricity, ‘both of design and draughts- j|enormous size of crockets and finials is in}over extending from pier to pier of the 
manship, is strongly in evidence this year. | its disregard of proportion the only variation.| arcade in which the monument is placed. 

Ecclesiastical work is weft represented inj on the very ordinary type of carved treat-|' Amongst other church work, Mr, Carde 

the present Academy, and án uninformed | ment that is followed. ` | shows his design for the memorial slab to 

visitor might be pardoned for forming the} Of the Associates’ work we have already |the late J. L. Pearson, R.A., in Westminster, 
erroneous conclusion that such work includes | mentioned the only example of Mr. Aston | Abbey, a design with sufficient originality. 

a large proportion of ‘present architectura! | Webb's artistic handling. Mr. Belcher is|but restrained and dignified. In St. John’s 

Practice in England. This is, however, but | represented ‘by five drawings and a model.. ‘Church, Byfleet, also, Mr. Carde observes a 

a reflex switlg ot the pendulum, which, within | Of the drawings two are of formal/gardens ; | quiet restraint that gives an eminently suit-, 

recent 'merhory, has'gotie too far in the exclu- | the one at Tapeley Park, North Devon, an |able character to a suburban church, In his 

Sion of church work from the Academy walls. | adjunct tó a formal house, the other a/|competition design for Lady Chapel to St. 
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Patrick's Cathedral, New York, he has rather Eccentricity in draughtsmanship is para- 
let his exuberance of invention run away | mount in Mr. Inigo Thomas’s suggested 
with him. The hexagonal plan, with an|treatment of the Mall and approaches to 
inner range of detached shafts, has tempted Buckingham Palace, in which, with an 
the designer into over-elaboration, particularly | affected archaism, plans and elevations are 
in his treatment of the vaulting, which is jumbled togetber with an elaborate travesty 
overloaded with a multiplication of ribs and! of the Royal Arms. The problem has been 
severies. so much better solved by the designs sub- 
Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne shows two of| mitted in the competition for the Queen 
his characteristic interiors with the highly- | Victoria memorial that this weak echo can 
elaborated screens of which he makes so hardly,be regarded as other than a very 
much. In the church of St. John the Divine, | feeble joke. Another eccentric drawing is 
Sidcup, the screen is an elaborate composi- į that for a Cheshire house by Mr. A. E. 
tion of stone carried to a considerable height | Corbett, in which a meritorious design is 
and surmounted with a complete rood. In spoilt by violent colouring. Another example 
Christ Church, Lower Sydenham, the screen | of affectation is the drawing of a solicitor’s 
is carried the whole height of the building to | oftice at Oldham by Mr. Edgar Wood, 
the arch concentric with the barrel roof, and |in which we can only suppose that the 
filled with tracery in the manner with which variety of sixteenth century costumes in 
Mr. Prynne has made us now familiar. Both which the figures in front of the house are 
churches are treated internally with red|clad is intended to emblematically indicate 
brick and white stone, that the solicitor’s clients are to be found in 
Of St. Anne's Cathedral, Leeds, Mr. J. H. | all ranks of Society, a fact that modern garb 
Eastwood shows us an exterior view of his would have difficulty in expressing. In Mr. 
really remarkable design and a detail of the Hart’s drawing of Ridgemount, Enfield, 
great High Altar and baldacchino. Another there is a suggestion of evening twilight 
elaborate design for a reredos is that by Mr. |as far as colour is concerned, which is not 
Walter J. Tapper for Grantham Parish consistently borne out by the shadows. Mr. 
Church, and of somewhat similar character, | A. E. Corbett has another instance of 
with a wealth of carving, is Mr. Harold | eccentric draughtsmanship ina his design for 
Bailey's design for the reredos in Becking- | a club town house, which relies not upon its 
ham Church. easily recognised ability of design, but 
Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood have sent screams for attention by the use of lines 
a design for a large town church in St. tz in, broad. | 
Chad's, Bensham, near Gateshead, of which| It is pleasant to turn from such strident 
the central feature is an octagonal central shrieks to a design like that for the new 
tower, Mr. Gerald Horsley’s new church wing to Ascot Priory by Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
at Longsdon, Leek, Staffordshire, is simply |in which originality without eccentricity, 
and broadly treated with a bola western knowledge without pedantry, refinement 
tower of low proportions, and an almost without loss of virility, thought without labour, 
forced reduction of effort. Mr. Temple|are evident in every line and every detail. 
Moore, in his interior of St. Columba’s| In his design for Hill End, Wendover, Mr, 
Church, Middlesbrough, shows an ori- Stokes, with quite different motif, shows 
ginality which transcends the accepted ja broadly treated rough-cast house of 
canon of a central east window by | eighteenth-century flavour, that, as indicated 
adopting a central pier and twin win- by the small plan, complete with scale and 
dows. A further departure from cus- compass, is an eminently suitable home for 
tomary modern type is the elevation of thela busy brain-worker like the owner, Mr. 
altar to provide for a crypt and lower altar Lawson Walton, K.C., M.P. In the same 
somewhat on the lines of S. Ambrogio, | category with Mr. Stokes’ work must be 
Milan, and other very early Christian placed Mr. Guy Dawber’s design for Wes- 
churches. A good example of the modern thope Manor, Shropshire, a charming com- 
type of church treatment is the design for a | bination of stone, half timber, and rough cast. 
memorial church by Mr. Herbert Raine, of | Messrs, Ernest George & Yeates are repre- 
which is exhibited the west front. Of dif- | sented by Foxcombe, Oxford, a characteris- 
ferent type, more traditional in detail but | tic transformation of a comparatively small 
still original in composition, is Mr. Bidlake’s| house into a country mansion. In the 
west front of St. Agatha’s Church, Birming- | interiors of the Duchess’ boudoir and the 
ham, shown in a geometrical elevation, and | new dining-room at Welbeck Abbey the 
in which exception might legitimately be} same architects show two able examples of 
taken to the conflict between the belfry | different phases of Italian Renaissance, the 
stage of the tower and the large window] former ot sixteenth century the latter of 
below. In their design for a new church in eighteenth century type. 
Essex, Messrs. Freeman & Ogilvy have Sought] A strikingly picturesque grouping is to be 
character by constructing the nave arcade in| seen in Mr. Unsworth’s design for “The 
timber, uniting with the construction of the | Saracen’s Lair, Mayford,” whilst Mr, Arnold 
roof, nave, and aisle. Another design for | Mitchell is well represented in his design for 
an east country church is that by Mr. | the Royal Villa and Golf Pavilion at Le 
Geoffry Lucas, for Manningtree, a quietly | Coq-sur-Mer, Ostend. 
picturesque building of modest pretensions,/ Mr, Mountford has Only his interior view 
but of considerable ability. A clever colour of the lower hall of the new Sessions House 
decoration scheme is that by Messrs. | for the City of London, 
Nicholson & Corlette, for St. Matthew’s, Mr. Reginald Blomfield has three draw- 
Yiewsley, in which a complete scheme ings, the new organ gallery and case for the 
of iconography is fully worked out and Chapel of Haiieybury College, illustrated in 
shown by interior elevations to 4-inch | our present issue, and an interior and exterior 
scale, view of the new entrance and vestibule at 
The ecclesiastical work cannot be accused Brocklesby Park, 
of eccentricity, though Originality of treat-| We shall have more to say on some of the 
ment is by no means wanting, other exhibits on another occasion. 
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NOTES, 


THE Parliamentary Committee 
abe Lonca: fo which, after its secon 
reading, the London Water 
Bill was referred, has come up to the 
present time to some important conclusions, 
It has decided not to alter the date of the 
transfer of the undertakings of the Com- 
panies, and also to adhere to the provision 
which eliminates the customary 10 per cent. 
additional compensation tor compulsory pur- 
chase. Whether the shareholders are to 
receive all cash or all stock has been left 
over for further consideration, It has also 
been decided that the originally proposed 
cumbrous number of sixty-nine members op 
the Board is to be reduced to thirty-five. 
The very important proviso in regard to 
compensation can scarcely fail to be re- 
garded as a precedent. There can be no 
reason why the Io per cent. compensation 
should not be applicable to other under- 
takings, if it is not applicable in the case of 
the London Water Companies. 


Se. 


THE Committee appointed by 
see al the Wiltshire County Council, 
consisting of the Marquis of 
Bath, Mr. Percy Wyndham, and Mr. Fuller, 
M.P., to investigate the question of right of 
way to Stonehenge, has now made its 
Report. The three members arrive at dif- 
ferent conclusions. The two former hold 
that the public have no right of way to the 
monument, Lord Bath going as far as to Say 
that those who have gone to it are tres- 
passers. Mr. Fuller, on the other hand, 
holds that there is a right of way, but that it 
would not be desirable to enter into a legai' 
contest on the subject. It is obvious that 
this informal inquiry has not, therefore, 
brought us any nearer to the knowledge of 
the true legal rights of the public, but we 
think the Committee are right in their desire 
to avoid legal proceedings, for, as we have 
already pointed out, a right of way to a 
place does not give a right of control over 
it. The Highway Committee of the County: 
Council have the matter still under their 
consideration, and it is to be hoped that 
they will suggest a reopening of negotiations 
with Sir Edward Antrobus with a view to 
Stonehenge being vested in the County 
Council, which is clearly the right body to 
be trustees of it. 


The Hackney AS might have been expected, 

Ara ay the verdict on the victims of 
` the Hackney railway accident 
is one of “Accidental death.” No amount 
of care—and none seems to have been 
wanting in this case—can guard against the. 
existence of a possible concealed flaw in a 
steel axle. But the jury added a most im- 
portant rider to the effect that the train 
might have been stopped sooner had there. 
been means of communication from the pas- 
sengers in the injured carriage to the engine- 
driver. This is a subject which the Board 
of Trade ought to take up in the most 
decisive manner. Not only ought all 
carriages in a train to have a means, 
of warning and communication, but it 
ought to be something much more 
workmanlike and accessible than the 
outside communication cord, which is diff- 
cult to get at, and on occasions when it has 
been really wanted has been found not to 
act or not to secure any attention. Qne is 
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really amazed at the supine manner in which 
the Board of Trade allow the railway com- 
panies to go on shilly-shalling about a 
matter which seriously concerns the safety 
of the public. The fear that a too ready 
means of communication would be abused 
is not a sufficient excuse. Two or three solid 
and substantial fines inflicted for wanton 
use of the communication would soon put a 
stop to that. 


THE recent case of “ Veazey v. 
Chattle,” reported in the Law 
Reports for this month, far 
from simplifying this question under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, has only 
created greater doubt. The majority of the 
Court of Appeal in this case have now held a 
“crawling-board,” 2.¢., a board with strips of 
wood nailed across it and which hooks on to 
a roof ridge, to be a scaffolding. The Master 
of the Rolls considered the case of 
“Wood v. Walsh,” which decided that a 
ladder was not a scaffolding, over-ruled by 
the House of Lords in their decision in “ Hoddi- 
nott v. Newton Chambers.” Lord Justice 
Mathew considered this crawling-board 
not a ladder, intimating that if it had been 
he would have followed “ Wood v. Walsh,” 
whilst Lord Justice Stirling considered it a 
kind of ladder, and, therefore, not ascaffolding. 
This divergence of opinion on a point of 
such importance is very unfortunate, and see- 
ing that the House of Lords laid down that 
the word “scaffolding” must be construed 
in the common acceptance of the word, as 
only including anything which could properly 
be called a scaffolding, we submit it should not 
be applied to a well-known article complete 
in itself, such as a ladder or crawiing-board, 
but implies some combination or erection 
constructed out of such materials as planks, 
poles, trestles, &c., and to construe the word 
otherwise can never lead to that finality of 
decision which the House of Lords laid down 
was the object especially to be attained. 


What is a 
Scaffolding ? 


THE London County Council’s 
Tramway Bill passed the 
second reading in the House of 
Commons last week. An instruction to the 
Select Committee to exclude from the Bill the 
line trom Blackfriars Bridge to Westminster 
was defeated, and thus after many struggles 
the House of Commons has at last given 
permission for a tramway on the Embank- 
ment, Considering how regardless Parlia- 
ment has been of sesthetic considerations in 
such matters, for example, as the erection 


Tramways. 


of the Public Offices, it was ludicrous for it 


to endeavour to defeat the Council’s scheme 
on the ground that it would injure the ap- 
pearance of the Embankment. If this tram- 
way is constructed and gets into working 
order, it is quite probable that it will lead 
to the enlargement of the system in the 
West End of London. Its superiority over 
omnibuses and underground railways, and 
the great convenience to the Mass of the 
inhabitants, can scarcely fai lead to a 
demand for its enlargement. could well 
be continued to Victoria Station, and a 
branch could conveniently be run up White- 
hall to Trafalgar-square ; and at any rate the 
people of London would have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that any profit obtained 
from it went into the ratepayers’ pocket and 
not into those of American millionaires, as 
appears likely to be the case with the under- 
ground railways, 


The Timber On Wednesday evening last a 
Resources of paper on “The Timber Re- 
Australia, Sources of the Australian 
Commonwealth ” was read before the Society 
ot Arts by Mr. Edward T. Scammell. After 
briefly describing the principal commercial 
timbers of Australia, and enumerating their 
respective uses, Mr. Scammell discussed the 
methods which he thinks should be adopted 
to increase and improve the export trade to 
this country. While recognising that the 
freight charges must necessarily be heavy in 
view of the great distance of Australia from 
Great Britain, Mr. Scammell considers that 
much may be done in the immediate 


future to lessen the cost of transport. 
He says that much harm has been 
done by the introduction into England 


ot Australian timber which has not been 
properly selected or seasoned, and in some 
cases a prejudice has in consequence been 
created against these timbers which it is 
difficult to overcome. Mr. Scammell advo- 
cates the establishment of a bureau in the 
City of London where the colonial timbers 
may be viewed, and where full reliable 
information relating to their properties and 
prices may be obtained. We think Mr. 
Scammell is right when he says that such a 
bureau in the City would be of much greater 
commercial utility than a similar establish- 
ment at the Imperial Institute. He con- 
cluded with an appeal for a systematic 


consideration of the forestry of the 
Britisk Empire as a whole, with a 
view to better conservation and 


a more intelligent utilisation of our great 
timber resources. The paper evoked a 
long and interesting discussion. It was 
generally agreed that greater care is 
necessary in the selection and preparation 
of timber exported to this country, and that 
the exceptional expansion and contraction 
of some of the Australian timbers greatly 
detracts from their practical utility. While, 
moreover, such timbers as Jarrah and Kauri 
are likely to prove of great value to Great 
Britain for special purposes, such as road- 
paving, there is no immediate prospect of 
Australian timbers in general replacing 
those of North America or the Baltic in 
the British markets, 


Mr. PENN drew attention to 
the advantages of superheated 
steam for marine engines as 
long ago as the year 1859, but at an early 
period in the history of superheating it was 
found that injury resulted if the temperature 
of steam were raised beyond 400-500 deg. 
Fahr. Superheaters were practically aban- 
doned about 1870, when steam at higher 
pressure began to be used and compound 
engines were generally adopted. These 
developments enabled economies to be 
secured more easily than by the employ- 
ment of low-pressure superheated steam in 
simple engines. In the present day the 
limit of efficiency with saturated steam is 
virtually reached, and engineers are once 
more taking up the practice of super- 
heating. The Schmidt system is one per- 
mitting the use of steam at temperatures over 
700 deg. Fahr., and some remarkably satisfac- 
tory results have been achieved by its aid 
on the Continent and in this country. From 
a Report made last month by Professor J. A. 
Ewing on some trials of a small triple- 
expansion engine at Erith, it appears that 
the steam consumption per kilowatt was 


Highly Super- 
heated Steam. 


reduced to 183 Ibs. per hour, or 11'4 lbs. 
per indicated horse-power. As Professor 
Ewing remarks, this is a particularly satis- 
factory result in view of the small size ot 
the engine, and of the fact that the boiler 
imposed a pressure limit of 130 lbs., which 
was too low to exhibit the full advantage of 
triple-expansion, or to economically develop 
the full power of the engine. 


Ow1nc to the exigencies ot 
modern hospital and work- 
house design, it is often neces- 
sary for architects to consider how steam 
may most suitably be provided in the various 
isolated buildings of one institution for 
heating and other purposes. Owing to the 
large area covered, it is sometimes doubted 
whether steam can be economically distri- 
buted trom a central station, while the diffe- 
rences of level often seem to place obstacles 
in the way of returning water of condensa- 
tion to the boiler-house. There are many 
hospitals, well-known to our readers, where 
central heating stations are in thoroughly 
satisfactory operation, but nowhere in this 
country has the distribution of steam been 
attempted on the gigantic scale exemplified in 
the United;States by the supply of steam to 
whole cities for industrial and domestic 
purposes. A smaller but not less interesting 
plant is to be found on Randall's Island, in 
the East River, New York. On this site 
there are sixteen buildings affording shelter 
for persons who through mental or bodily 
infirmity are incapable of self support. 
Quite lately a new central steam heating 
plant has been installed to replace former 
separate installations, and to provide for 
recent additions. The buildings cover an 
area of something like 23 acres, and some of 
them are situated on ground too low to 
permit water of condensation to return by 
gravity to the boiler-house. A noteworthy 
feature of the new plant is the adoption ot 
the Paul vacuum system, by which water of 
condensation is returned to the boiler-house 
from buildings where gravity furnishes no 
aid, Some idea of the magnitude of this 
installation may be gathered from the state- 
ment that 30,000 square feet of radiator 
surface are served by the steam mains, in 
addition to laundry and cooking appliances 
and heaters for hot-water supplies. 


, Steam 
Distribution. 


In the course of next month 
A Building Site will be offered tor sale at the 

near London. 

Mart about 600 acres of free- 
hold building land, distant eight or nine 
miles from London. The various properties 
comprise the Grovelands estate of 300 acres 
at Winchmore Hill and Southgate, Old 
Park, 135 acres, at Palmer’s Green, with 
others in the neighbourhood, and lie upon 
the southern fringe of the old Enfield Chase. 
A road from Southgate, where stood one of 
the gates of the Chase, skirts for about two 
miles Grovelands Park, and then a footpath 
through a wood on the left hand takes one 
to Winchmore Hill. The house at Grove- 
lands (consisting of two floors and an attic 
story) was built in 1797 after John Nash’s 
designs. In vol. i. of George Richard- 
son’s “New Vitruvius Britannicus,” 1802, 
are views of the north and east fronts, 
and two plans of the ground and 
first floors, dated March 3o, 1799, 
of the house, at that time the seat of 
Mr, Walker Gray. The east elevation has 
an Ionic recessed portico between two side 
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bays; on the north front is a projecting 
Ionic portico. In the east side, on the 
ground floor, are the breakfast parlour and 
“eating-room,” the doors through which into 
the drawing-room command the window in 
that room and the prospect beyond. The 
doors from the drawing-room and library, 
in the south side, were made to be opened 
into the jambs, so as to form one apartment 
upon occasion; and by folding back into 
recesses some of the bookcases the library 
and the conservatory could be thrown into 
one also, The house stands ina grove of 
trees planted about the lawn, the ground 
falling towards a large lake, on the remoter 
margin of which is a coppice wood. Old 
Park constitutes a portion of the former Frith 
or Home Park, which, as surveyed in 1650, 
extended over 553 acres, whereof 100 acres 
of the best land were then valued at 17s. 
per acre ; in the days of the Commonwealth 
it furnished 400 oak trees for uses of the 
navy. Around part of the lawn before 
the house, rebuilt early in the eighteenth 
century, are the remains of ancient earth- 
works, reputedly of Roman origin. The 
Home Park appertained to Enfield manor- 
house, the Palace that Edward VI. built for 
his sister the Princess Elizabeth, most of 
which was pulled down in 1792. It was 
bestowed, together with the hop garden 
(since a farm), upon George Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle, in 1660; after the death of 
Christopher, the second Duke, it passed by 
escheat to the Crown; then the property, 
having been meanwhile mostly disparked 
and converted for tillage, was granted by 
William III. to William Bentinck, first Ear] 
of Portland, It has latterly been owned by 
the Clayton and Ford families. 


In two rather out-of-the-way 
rooms in the Church House at 
Westminster the Church Crafts 
League has got together a small but interest- 
ing exhibition of work by various artists in- 
tended for church decoration. “To set real 
artists to work upon our churches” is the 
object for which the Church Crafts League 
exists; in other words, to get church deco- 
ration and furniture out of the hands of the 
trade ecclesiological dealers. With this aim 
we are entirely in sympathy; but on the 
other hand, in the work of artists here exhi- 
bited there is perhaps, in some cases, a little 
too much of eccentricity, or at all events 
want of repose. Mr. Phillips’s “Altar 
Front,” for instance, which comes first in the 
catalogue, though the front panels are very 
well treated, is much too ragged and 
realistic in the carving of the uprights. 
Mr. Nelson Dawson’s lectern eagle is a 
powerful thing, but here again the stand, 
though characteristically treated, has a little 
too much the aspect of mere blacksmith’s 
work, and this over-acted simplicity appears 
again in his candelabra (21); they are what 
is called “honest work,” but are mean and 
meagre for achurch; and his candlesticks 
of forged iron (18), good as design, have the 
bad fault of not standing steady. Among 
things which belong to the region of a more 
finished and dignified art are Mr. Goscombe 
John’s low-relief memorial to the late Canon 
Guy; Mr. Stirling Lee’s bas-relief triptych, 
“ Worship Within the Veil” ; Mr. Taubman’s 
child angel, forming a portion of a monu- 
ment—a little kneeling figure with her 
wings decoratively overlaying the two sides 
of a pedestal behind; and Miss Rope’s 


The Church 
Crafts League. 


charming coloured relief, ‘Adoration by 
Children,” designed for the chapel of a 
Children’s Hospital; a work which may 
instructively compared with the common- 
place coloured panels of ‘The Cruci- 
fixion” and “The Agony” on the oppo- 
site wall, which can certainly hardly 
raise one’s religious feelings higher. 
Mr. D. G. Walker exhibits a coloured 
model of his mosaic decoration of the dome 
of the Greek church at Bayswatef, a design 
which we illustrated in monochrome some 
time back. Among smaller things we were 
interested by some specimens of very 
delicate and artistic embroidery for church 
purposes by Miss Moira, and by some 
photographs of metal-work by Mr. Robert 
Hilton, and of frescoes, &c., by Miss Maude 
Berry ; the decorative painting of Christ and 
the Baptist by the last-named lady, judging 
by the photograph, is finely and effectively 
treated. A photograph of a memorial cross 
at Braughing, Suffolk, by Mr. John S. Lee, 
shows what appears to be a picturesque and 
original treatment of this class of object. 
There is a small but interesting loan col- 
lection of ancient church vestments, plate &c. 
We may remark that on the day when the 
Press were specially invited to inspect the 
collection the numbering and arrangement 
of the specimens was not complete, which 
is very inconvenient, aS one may wish to 
comment on an object and be thus unable to 
identify it. 
—e 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE Société des Amis des Monuments 
Parisiens have held a special meeting to con- 
sider the question of the new lines of boule- 
vards and streets which will very shortly 
occupy the ground to be left vacant by the 
suppression of a large portion of the fortifica- 
tions of Paris. An interesting paper on the 
zesthetic conditions of the new quarters to be 
raised between the Porte Maillot and the Porte 
d'Auteuil, on the site of the fortifications, was 
read by M. Charles Normand. 

A competition is opened between architects 
for designs for the reconstruction of the 
Museum of Painting and Sculpture at Nimes. 

The Paris Municipal Council has just leased, 
for a term of ninety-nine years, a large piece 
of ground on the Boulevard Raspail to the 
Société de l'Ecole Speciale d’Architecture, for 
the purpose of erecting thereon the new im- 
portant special school for the teaching of 
architecture. 

The newly-formed association of the 
“ Nouveau Paris,’ which consists of a group of 
young members of the architectural profession, 
whose ideas are entirely given up to the culture 
of modern architecture and the breaking away 
from allold or classical traditions, has just held 
its first meeting. Committees were appointed 
to examine the questions of the transformation 
of the Champ de Mars, the stations of the new 
metropolitan railways, the aspect of the boule- 
vards, the suppression of the fortifications, and 
the proposed competition for business sign- 
boards and shop-fronts. This society will in 
most cases be in direct opposition to that of the 
Amis des Monuments Farisiens, and some 
interesting discussions will probably ensue, 

The ¿Academie des Beaux-Arts, at its last 
sitting, presided over by M. Jean Paul Laurens, 
awarded the Prix Duc, of a value of 150/., 
destined to encourage the study of the higher 
sphere of architecture, to M. Albert Guilbert, 
for his monument raised to the memory of the 
victims of the ill-fated Bazar de la Charité, 
which won for its author the medal of honour 
in architecture at the Salon of 1900. 

A Parisian engineer, M. Casalonga, has sub- 
mitted to the Socic’e des Ingénieurs Civils de 
France his scheme for an underground moving 
platform, which he proposes to install between 
the Place de la Concorde and the Place de la 
Bastille, with a return line. The depth at 
which this line will be placed is much less 
than that of the metropolitan railways, and 
will avoid the necessity and the delay of deep 
staircases for access. The work is estimated 


at 25,000,000 fr, and this first line wil 
form a portion of a series of lines 30 miles 
loag. 

To the loss which the architectural world of 
Paris has sustained by the death of M. Coquart 
we have already referred under the head of 
“ Obituary ” in our issue of April 19, 

The first prize for the annual Cheneyard 
competition at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts was 
awarded to M. Prevot (pupil of MM. Guadet 
and Paulin, for his designs for a “ Cafe. 
Restaurant Concert Populaire,” and to M, 
Jaussely (pupil of MM. Daumet and Esqui¢) 
lor his design for a “ Place du Peuple,” both. 
of these students sharing the honour of the 
first prize this year. 

The Fournal Officiel publishes the decree 
authorising the reconstruction of the Impri- 
merie Nationale in the Rue de la Convention 
at a cost of 2,920,000 fr., and the assignment 
of the buildings and ground in the Rue 
Vieille-du-Temple, now occupied by this ser- 
vice, to the profit of the Treasury. 

The work of excavation just completed for 
the foundations of the two additional wings to 
the Bourse at Paris has brought to light a large 
number of interesting objects of Roman and 
later art, of bronze and faience. These will be 
placed in one of the museums devoted to œl- 
lections of antiquities discovered at Paris, 

The question of the dangers of public and 
private lifts is now being carefully considered at 
Paris, and the Minister of the Interior has 
appointed a special committee of engineers to 
go into the matter thoroughly. 

M. Muntz, member of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, has submitted 
an interesting study of the history of the monn- 
mental frescoes which adorn the architecture 
of the Palais des Papes at Avignon. All this 
work belongs to the fourteenth century, and is 
due to Italian artists and one or two French 
artists under Italian inspiration. M. Muntz 
insists on the desirability of appointing some of 
the best draughtsmen attached to the service of 
the Monuments Historiques for the purpose of 
making exact and skilful copies of the most 
interesting of these remains. 

The inauguration of the exhibition of the 
artistic and archzeological collections coming 
from the excavations made at Susa by M. de 
Morgan takes place on May I in the Grand 
Palais des Beaux-Arts. The exhibition will 
comprise the whole of the results of the ex- 
cavations, and the objects will be accompanied 
by maps and sketches made by M. de Morgan 
on the spot during the work. 

A large sum has been voted for the purpose 
of repairing all the old churches of Paris. With 
the exception of the work of restoring large 
portions of the Church of St. Eustache, very 
little has been done to any of the other 
churches, but the repair of the churches of 
St. Gervais, the Madeleine, St. Severin, St 
Bernard, St. Augustin, and St. Germain des 
Prés will be put into hand at once. The work 
of repairing the facade of the Church of St 
Sulpice has been in hand some time already. 

The case of the “Tout a Yégout,” in which 
125 house - owners are summoned for not 
complying with the recent law enjoining all 
house - owners to install the water - carriage 
system in their houses and connect with the 
sewers, has now come up before the ordinary 
police-court, with the result that each one of 
the delinquents has been condemned to pay a 
fine of one franc, and to proceed at once to 
execute the work required by the law. 

The increase of the statue mania at Paris 1s 
receiving the urgent attention of the Commis- 
sion du Vicux Paris, and it has been decided 
to request the Prefect of the Seine to take 
measures to curb as much as possible the 
enthusiasm of those whose desire is to sec 
every square and public place at Paris adorned 
with busts or statues, which, in many cases, 
are of little artistic beauty and often tend to 
spoil the eifect of the open space instead 0 
enhancing it. The Prefect has decided that in 
future the Commission du Vieux Paris must be 
consulted on the choice of the sites proposed 
for the erection of monuments or statues. — 

A number of new room3 destined specially 
to the art of the eighteenth century have been 
opened in the Palace at Versailles. The 
decoration of these rooms has been carefully 
restored, and reconstitutes the charming style 
of the old apartments of the Dauphin, son 
of Louis XV., a decoration very much spoiled 
by Louis Philippe when he arranged his 
collection of portraits. The work of restora 
tion and installation has occupied three years, 
and great credit is due to M. de Nolhac, the 
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B Sy ty, curator, for the careful and artistic manner in | illustrate the use of the materials of con-j sense ; several of them here are of much 
beauty and delicacy of design and execution ; 


dies: which the rooms have been arranged and | struction in ancient buildings ; they are there- 
installed to receive the paintings and noted | fore interesting in a double sense, artistic and 
leans; portraits of the eighteenth century. The con- |technical. Among them are models of the 
liyii tents include pictures by Rigaud, Largillière, | staircase of the Chateau of Blois; the but- 
DARE tte oe: Coypel, Nattier, Drouais, Boucher, Vigée|tresses of Saint Urbain, Troyes; of Saint 
pali, Lebrun, and other eminent eighteenth-century | Pierre, Beauvais; and of the apse of Nôtre 
mu: če- painters, and sculptures by Houdon, Coysevox, | Dame, Puy. The architectural museum of the 
ska Coustou, &c. Trocadéro would seem to be their proper 
LEI The foundation-stone of the new wings to | destination. 


Siva the Bourse at Paris will very shortly be Jaidj During the Parliamentary vacancy the 
ife, a with a certain degree of ceremony. The|refreshment-room of the House is being 
vex foundation-stone will contain a casket enclos- | decorated under the direction of M. Bucquet, 
fu Pes: inga plan, engraved on copper, of the Palais architect to the Palais' Bourbon. It is now 
tig: de la Bourse in its completed state, the minutes | adorned with some splendid panels in grey 
| of the ceremony, some specimens of the money stoneware, executed at Sèvres, and represent- 
of this year, and a medal engraved by M. Roty. | ing the Four Seasons. The design is by M. 
It is proposed to construct at Paris an | Constant Roux. The Municipality of Paris is 
establishment to be entitled the American | following suit in decorating the refreshment- 
National Institute, destined as a centre for|room at the Hotel de Ville, for which M. 
young American artists. The Senate at|Forain has submitted a series of sketches of 
Washington has under consideration a demand | Parisian scenes, the principal one representing 
for a credit not to exceed 250,000 dols. for the | a group of men before a tavern at Montmartre, 
erection of the suggested Institute. The | with the panorama of Paris before them. This 
building would be raised on a piece of ground | decoration is to replace the two curious com- 
to be granted by the Paris Municipal Council | positions by Chifflard, “ Faust au Sabbat,” and 
on the condition that the establishment should |“ Faust aa Combat,” which will be removed to 
pay for its own maintenance. The building | the Petit Palais. 
would be erected under the supervision of the| The decoration of the Hotel de Ville is at 
United States Government. last on the way to be completed. Mr. Joseph 
It is fortunate that the completion of the] Blanc is putting the finishing touches to a 
work on which Dalou was engaged at the time | cupola ceiling representing “Les Mois du 
of his death—the Gambetta monument for | Calendrier Republicain ;” M. Olivier Merson 
Bordeaux—was provided for by the great|is completing his important decoration on the 
sculptor, who, feeling that he could not live to | grand staircase ; and M. Francois Flameng is 
complete it, had appointed M. Camille Lefèvre | at work on the figure representing “ Music,” 
to carry it out as sculptor, in conjunction with | which had been originally commissioned from 
M. Formigé as architect. M. Ranvier. After the closing of the Salons, 
oe Three new monuments are spoken of in|the two large pictures by M. Detaille, to be 
Sear Paris ; one to Jules Simon, for which political | first exhibited at the Old Salon, will be fixed in 
influence has secured a ition on the|position. This will complete the great work 
oe Place de la Madeleine, where it will take | of decoration of the Hotel de Ville, commenced 
“the place of one of Davioud’s fountains; an |thirteen years ago, and which, though it is 
unfortunate decision. It would have been much | certainly sadly wanting in unity of style and 
better if the wish of the Administration had | conception, nevertheless remains a remarkable 
been adopted, to erect the monument on | monument of contemporary French art. 


the open space at the entry of the Boule- 
oe ere 


e ee queers The second monument re- 
Salve p nich has jast been completed by M. | picTURES AT THE NEW GALLERY. 
No very great expectations had been formed 


Injalbert, is one to Auguste Comte, to be erected 

on the Place de la Sorbonne, a selection of site 

which has also been much criticised, since it is | in regard to this year’s show of pictures at the 
not thought that the style of the monument | New Gallery, but on the whole there is more 
will harmonise at all with the building erected | of interest than we anticipated, and at all events 
under Richelieu ; and it is fortunate that in| there is one work of the first order of artistic 
future the Committee of “ Vieux Paris” will be | power — Mr. Sargent’s portrait group of 
consulted in regard to this question of thrusting | “ Children of A. Wertheimer, Esq.” (251), at 
new monuments into sites in connexion with | the top of the north room. This is a group of 
ancient buildings ; for this Committee has the | three young people, a boy and two girls, 
power to make its influence felt by the admirably composed, the two figures nearest 
Government. The third monument is one | the foreground being grouped with a “ pouf” 
designed by M. Lenoir in memory of the|covered with light-coloured material, which 
Composer César Franck, and is to stand in a] has an important effect in the balance of the 
gothic arch in the square in front of the| picture and in throwing back the background. 
church of Ste. Clothilde, where Franck was] A sumptuously-maned black poodle in the 
organist for many years. About this monu- | foreground, whose coat makes an effective 
ment to an artist there are, fortunately, no | contrast with the red sleeves of the girl next 
political or other disputes. him, is also a very important element in the 

M. Recipion is just completing the model for | effect. We have seen more interesting pictures 
& great piece of sculptural decoration intended | by Mr. Sargent, but none painted with more 
for the Panthéon, to symbolise the “ Autel de | breadth and mastery than this, though unfor- 
la Patrie.” This monument is to be some- | tunately, as we not infrequently find in his 
thing over 40 ft. high. On the plinth, adorned | works, the hands are rather neglected and 
with a frieze of foliage, is the shaft of a column | carelessly painted. : 
against which is placed a seat of antique form; | Mr. G. F. Watts’s large picture, “Love 
in its centre is represented “Le Livre de la f Steering the Boat of Humanity ” (149), in the 
Loi.” Beneath are grouped a Gaul warrior, an | west room, shows the very opposite extreme in 
artisan, a labourer, and other personages sym- | the uses of painting ; Mr. Sargent representing 
bolising “La Famille.” To right and left are| the realism of everyday life (though not by any 
hgures personifying Energy, Genius, Labour, | means sinking to mere realism in execution), 
&c. ; and crowning the composition an impos- jand Mr. Watts the use of painting to convey 
ing figure of “La Patrie” upright upon the} abstract ideas. In this kind of moral aim in 
column. The general appearance is sufficiently | painting Mr. Watts has sometimes too much 
decorative, though rather heavy. M. Recipion | lost sight of pictorial and decorative effect ; the 
1$ a sculptor who has done some good work | present work, however, is a fine and effective 
in the decoration of the Grand Palais and the | picture independent of its moral ; powerful and 
Pont Alexandre III, but he is perhaps hardly | rich in colour, though a little confused in line 
equal to making the best of a monument of this | and composition, and perhaps also in regard to 
kind, for which one wanted a Dalou or a|molif. Apparently the sail in the boat of Life 
Falguière, has come to grief, and the passenger is taking 
A new work by M. Frémiet has just been | to his sculls, which, owing to a little careless- 
completed for America—the equestrian statue | ness in perspective, seem very short for their 
of Colonel Howard, who distinguished himself | purpose. Mr. Watts has done finer things 


in the American War of Independence. It is | than this ; but it is not a picture to pass over. 
In the south room, where the numbers com- 


intended for a site in Baltimore. 
Surprise has been expressed that the Depart- | mence, a special feature has been made by the 


ment of Fine Arts has delayed for two years | collocation of a dozen pictures painted in 
to settle the question of the disposal of the fine | tempera ; most or all of them being of that 
models of various historical monuments which | modern archaic school in which the spirit and 
are for the present deposited at the Trocadéro. | treatment of early Italian art is revive. 
These were made under the direction of M.|Though not feeling in a general way very 
Baudot, Inspecteur-Général des Monuments | much sympathy with this archaic school, such 
Diocesains, and were specially designed tojattempts have their interest in an artistic 
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and tem is a medium which lends itself 
very well to this kind of comparatively flat and 
shadowless treatment. The largest of thtse 
works is Mr. Walter Crane’s “The Wind in 
the Tree” (7), in which the four winds are 
represented by floating figures in variously- 
coloured draperies, blowing through that early 
Renaissance form of wind instrument which 
we remember seeing in use also by the per- 
sonages who enacted the Winds in that 
celebrated masque at the Guildhall some two 
or three years ago. The work forms a fine 
panel in a decorative sense, though its interest 
is rather superficial than intellectual. Mr. 
Batten’s ‘“Danaé” (3) is a very medizval 
Danaë, harmless and tame in comparison 
with such a voluptuous figure as that of Titian 
for instance ; but it is nevertheless a delicate 
and beautiful little work. : A larger picture of 
the same class, Mr. Southall’s “St. Dorothea 
and her Sisters refusing to Worship the Idol" 
(9) is also of considerable interest in its 
peculiar and conventional fashion. 

On the opposite wall of the same room we 
are confronted by a large picture of Mr. 
Brangwyn’s, “The Cider Press” (58), which 
takes us into an opposite world of art from 
these primitifs; a composition of crowded and 
energetic figures engaged in rustic labour, and 
painted with the greatest dash and freedom of 
execution (almost to the extent of coarseness), 
and in the strongest and most powerful 
colours. It is a remarkable picture ; whether 
one altogether likes it or not may be a question, 
but at all events it is neither weak nor 
commonplace. A picture about which there 
can be no doubt at all is the portrait of 
Professor Liveing by Sir George Reid (57), an 
artist who is now at the height of his powers, 
and who takes rank as one of the most impres- 
sive of contemporary portrait painters. Mr. 
W. Wontner’s picture of a young girl in an 
oriental costume seated by a fountain (81), 
with two lines of verse as a title, is a ve 
good example of the style of picture in whic 
superficial prettiness and high finish are the 
objects aimed at ; of its class it is a very good 
specimen, a piece of very highly finished 
execution in a rather hard manner. Among 
the other noticeable pictures in this room 
(excluding landscapes) is Mr. Khnopff’s curious 
performance, “The Secret” (35); the upper 
portion an interior where a woman is parley- 
ing with a mask stuck up on a pole, the lower 
portion a view of some medizval buildings 
reflected in water ; what is the meaning of the 
interior scene, and what its connexion with 
the lower view, is a riddle to which no solution 
is afforded. Mr. A. Foord Hughes's “ Perdita 
and her Playmates ” (47), landscape and figures, 
is a clever work in a rather curious and con- 
ventional style. 

In the west room are not many things that 
will stay the visitor on his round. M. 
Benjamin-Constant’s head of “Salomé” (196) 
is a somewhat theatrical study. There are 
two clever sketch portraits on a large scale, 
that of two children of Mr. R. Brough (161), 
and that of a young girl by Mr. J. J. Shannon 
(178). Mr. Wetherbee gives us one of his com- 
binations of nude figures with landscape in 
“Halcyon Days” (144), a seashore scene with 
bathers, not equa! in poetic suggestiveness to 
most of his works; and Mr. Herbert Draper 
has a very clever study of night effect in 
“Midsummer Night" (115), with Puck holding 
colloquy with some hares in the foreground. 
A picture quite out of the common way is Miss 
Fortescue-Brickdale’s “ The Pilgrim ” (142), a 
charming family scene in the interior of a 
humble home ; the title does not quite explain 
itself, but we presume it refers to the sad- 
looking man in the background, the wayfarer 
guest who contemplates social joys which are 
not his. At all events, it is a work of marked 
character and originality. 

In the north room Mr. Austen Brown’s 
“ Haymakers” (222) is a life-size study of two 
rustics, man and woman, half hidden under a 
load of grass which one of them carries; a 
genre picture on a large scale and in a broad 
style of execution which gives distinction and 

interest to it ; but was it worth doing on this 
scale? There are some dreadfully common- 
place things, and on a large scale, too, in this 
room. Among the exceptions are Mr. Melton 
Fisher’s dignified portrait of “Lady Orr- 
Ewing" (262) in a crimson dress and with the 
head powerfully and broadly painted; and 
Sir W. Richmond’s refined and effective por- 
trait of Mrs. Clinton Dawkins (289). Mr. 
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- glacier, looks as if it were sent in as a joke, or 
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Sargent’s large picture of a young man “Onj The following gentlemen were then elected| The matters which come to the arbitrati 
his Holidays (297) resting in the Baiddie of ajas scrutineers, i.e., Messrs. H. G. Collins, | of an architect or surveyor—and I use thew 
E. W. M. Wonnacott, A. A. Carder, and G. H. | surveyor in the sense in which Sir Christopher 
Smith. Wren was surveyor to the fabric of St. Paul's, 

a title which bas been held by his distinguishes 
successors to the present day—can be classed 
as follows :— 

Party walls under the London Building Ad 
of 1894. 

Dangerous structures. 
Questions arising out of the various factory 
Acts and amendments thereto. 


to see how much the public will swallow ; it 
is absolutely devoid of interest or pictorial 
character. | 

There are a few good landscapes ; among 


Arbitrations. 
The Chairman then called on Mr. E. A. 


uni read the followin aper on 
them a beautiful little work by Mr. Adrian een Bon 
Stokes, “ Wild Cherry Trees ” (73) growing on fi 
the side of a hill which makes the horizon toj Mr. President and Gentlemen,— >- 
the picture, with lumps of fleecy cloud floating | I have had the honour of being invited by 
in the sky beyond ; a perfectly artistic work in | your Committee to read a paper on Arbitra- . ) ( 
landscape. Mr. R. W. Allan’s larger work in|tions. This I do willingly, but others have Questions relating to light and air. 
the north room, “Far off Among the| written books and read papers on this subject} Building contracts. 
Hills ” (276), a picture differing from anything | generally, and I therefore propose to speak| Dilapidations. _ 
we have seen from him before, is one of the | simply on arbitrations from the architect's Professional questions between architect and 
best landscapes exhibited, remarkable for the | point of view, and to confine myself entirely | client ; and _ 
force with which the foreground is painted, | to such as may occur in the ordinary practice Compensation cases, Under this head would 
and the fine suggestive treatment of the | ofan architect. I propose also not to go too | be included insurance claims, | 
distance. In “ Desolation ” (265), a marshy | deeply into the question of precedents, or of | With regard to the party-wall question 
scene by the sea, with a setting sun, Mr.}law. In fact, as far as possible, to baie my|under the London Building Act, 1804, this is 
Ivystan Hetherington has produced a land-| remarks on the knowledge I have personally | really the most frequent of disputes arising in 
scape marked by individual character and | gained in active practice. our practice. The method of dealing with it 
poetic feeling, and Mr. Alfred East's “Aj Arbitration was really the earliest species of | is very carefully set out in Section 8, and I need 
Morning Song” (230) is a large landscape} law. In primeval times the king or head of a | hardly here waste time in describing the nature 
sketch, rather than a finished picture, distin- | tribe was the arbitrator, both in civil and | of the procedure. It amounts to this, that an 
guished by fine colour and composition. criminal cases. True, he had extraordinary | arbitrator, or surveyor, is appointed by the 
The Central Hall is occupied by Mr. G. H.| powers, which his successors at the present | building owner, and another by the adjoining 
Hodgson’s collection of works of Japanese art, | day do not possess, though sometimes I cannot | owner, and if these two gentlemen cannot 
a portion of the exhibition which is on so |help thinking it would be a mercy if they did,|agree on the merits of the case, they mast 
different a footing from the pictures that we | and were able, in the same way and by the | agree to refer the matter to the umpire, techni. 
prefer to notice it separately on another | same means, to shorten cases which are other- | cally known as the third surveyor. On his 
occasion, especially as the catalogue is not yet | wise very protracted. In course of time, law undertaking the reference, the procedure 
available, superseded arbitration, but a reaction set in, by | usually begins with a visit to and carefal 
which arbitration has become more than for- | inspection of the structure in question, which 
merly a recognised means of settling disputes, | under the existing Act, may also include party 
being now invested with legal powers, which | fence walls, the Act of 1855 not referring to 
until recently did not exist. these. A consultation then generally follows 
Although many arbitrations had taken place | as to the nature of the award, witnesses being 
under agreements, the beginning of this change | seldom or never called. The third surv 
arose with the legislation of the Law Procedure | then drafts the award, sending a copy of the 
Act of 1854. But the Arbitration Act of 1889 jdraft to each of the others, and having, if 
did more than anything to put arbitrations on a | necessary, a further meeting in which the 
proper basis, and to invest them with a dignity | terms of this award are finally discussed, H 
and importance which till then they had not} is necessary that the award should be signed 
possessed. Without going into the detailed | by two out of the three surveyors ; but, as a 
provisions of this Act, it may be said that the | matter of fact, the decision really is that of the 
Townsend had rejoined the Association. arbitrator has all the powers of a judge of the | third surveyor alone, as the building owner’s 
On the motion of Mr. H. P. G. Maule, hon. | High Court, except the power of committal to | surveyor, in order to proceed with his work, is 
secretary, a vote of thanks was accorded to | Prison for contempt of court. His proceedings | practically bound to adopt his decision. And 
Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., for allowing a party | are as strictly defined as those of the courts, | here I ought to mention one difference be- 
of members to visit the Eastern Telegraph | 49¢ he cannot be deposed except for mis-|tween this species of award and any other. 
Co.'s offices on the 12th ult. conduct or corruption. I have said that 1 {Asa rule, the arbitrator or umpire is both judge 
purpose to avoid going into the details of legal | and jury, and questions of fact determined by 
decisions and appeals, but I may mention some | him cannot be re-argued or opened up again, 
who have written and spoken on the subject, |but under the clauses allowing for appeal 
and on such points as this I should refer you|to the County Court, and from that to the 
to a most able paper, written by Mr. Strahan, | superior courts, against an award, it is possible 
and read at the Royal Institute of British Archi- | to open up the whole case from the beginning, 
tects in January, 1895 ; to an able article in the | even to a recapitulation of the evidence (if any} 
Builder of August 17, 1901 ; and to the follow- {and arguments originally placed before the 
ing more elaborate text-books :—“ The Law | third surveyor, and even to offer fresh evidence. 
Relating to Civil Engineers, Architects, and | Here we find that the above-quoted Act has 
Contractors,” by Macassey and Strahan ; also | materially increased the difficulties of the sur- 
Russell on “‘ Arbitrations and Awards,” veyors in dealing with party or party-fence 
The object of arbitration is, or should be, to | structures. All former building Acts made no 
simplify the decision of disputes. The arbi. |mention of compensation to the adjoining 
trator should be an expert in the matter which | owner for disturbance—in none of the former 
he has to decide, the object being to avoid | Acts was this mentioned—and the building- 
waste of time in informing him of the customs | owner had the right of rebuilding if he could 
of professions and trades, and bringing evi-| prove that this was necessary or advisable, 
dence necessary to prove such matters, which | even for his own purposes only, without regard- 
he should, of his own knowledge, be able to|ing the convenience of his neighbour. The 
decide upon without any such evidence. Arbi- | effect of this alteration in the law has been a 
trations, too, should not, if before a lay arbi. | bad one. The adjoining owner either wishes 
trator, be allowed to involve questions of law, |to keep his premises to himself for his own 
These, if they do arise, are better dealt with purposes, and without disturbance, in which 
direct by the proper courts, though I shall|case he fights strenuously to maintain the 
afterwards show how an arbitrator can deal | structure, which for reasons of public policy 
with them in case of need. ought to be renewed, or he makes it a means 
There are three classes of arbitration—first, | of extortion, demanding an unreasonable and 
with two arbitrators and an umpire, the |often imaginary amount of compensation. 
decision of the umpire alone being final ; | This very often increases the difficulties of the 
secondly, where the decision of the umpire in | third surveyor, as he is naturally led to 
conjunction with one of the arbitrators is neces- | countenance the retention of party structures 
sary ; thirdly, where there is a sole arbitrator, | which would be better pulled down and re- 
With regard to the first, excepting the cases to | built. In this case, as in others, I will give the 
which we shall refer hereafter, it is desirable | form and nature of award later on. 
to avoid having two arbitrators and an umpire,| With regard to the dangerous structures, 
unless the arbitrators conduct the case on be- | this is a new form of arbitration, arising under 
half of their respective clients. This is not so|the Act of 1894. Formerly all such cases were 
if counsel or solicitors are employed, and in | under the jurisdiction of and were tried at the 
such a case the two arbitrators merely sitting | police-court of the district. It is now open to 
with the umpire, are practically more orna-|any one conceiving himself aggrieved by the 
mental than useful. Under the second head, | receipt of a dangerous structure notice to give 
there is only one class of arbitration, namely, | notice under Part 9 of the Act, provided he 
that of party walls, under the Metropolitan | does so within seven days, requiring the matter 
Building Act of 1894. Here it is necessary | to be referred to arbitration, and Clause 107 of 
that two of the three surveyors should sign the | the Act prescribes the method in which ap 
award. Under the third head, where there is | shall be done. It is practically a repetition o0 
a sole arbitrator, this is, in many respects, the | the procedure in party walls, with the excep: 
best method of arriving at a rapid decision on | tion that the award is signed by the arbi 
the points in dispute. or umpire only. In this case, if the owner 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
evening last week, in the Meeting - room of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, 
Conduit-street, W. Mr. G. B. Carvill, Vice- 
President, occupied the chair in the absence of 
the President, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith. 

The minutes and some nominations having 
been read, Mr. H. A. Hall was elected a mem- 
ber, and it was announced that Mr. C. Harrison 


New Premises Fund. 


The Chairman announced the following 
additions to the New Premises Fand, i.e. :— 
Messrs. W. H. Lever, 25/. ; John Murray, 
rol, 108.; W. Henry White, rol. 103. ; C. de 
Gruchy, 5/. 5s.; H. E. Rider, 5/. 5s.; L. 
Jacob, 3/. 38.; E. J. Stubbs, 2/. 2s.; F. R. 
Taylor, 2/. 23.; A. C. Dickie, 12. 1s.; T. T.G. 
Donaldson Selby, 1/. 1s. ; V. A. Flower, 1/. 1s. ; 
A. T. Griffith, 1/.; H. W. H. Palmer, rl. 1s. ; 
W. M. Paton, 1. Is.; H. C. Trimnell, 1/. ts. ; 
Horace White, 1/. Is. ; C. H. Strange, 1/. Is. ; 
and G. Vernon, 1/. 18. Thetotal of the fund 
now amounts to 4,116/. 14s. 6d. 


Members’ Supper. 


The Chairman announced that the members’ 
supper would take place on May 2 at the Great 
Central Hotel, Marylebone-road. It was hoped 
that there would be a better attendance at the 
supper than there had been at recent annual 
dinners. He might point out to members of 
the Association that the little entertainments of 
the Association were organised for the benefit 
of the whole body of members and not for the 
few, and it was not very encouraging to those 
who gave up their time organising the enter- 
tainments if they were badly supported. He 
did not see how members could disassociate 
themselves:from the entertainments, which were 
part of the curriculum, and he hoped that the 
supper and the forthcoming soirée would be 
well supported. 

Mr. K. S. Balfour, hon. secretary, announced 
the following donations to the library :—“ The 
Jain Stipa and Other Antiquities of Mathura,” 
by V. A. Smith ; Moghul Colour Decoration of 
Agra,” by E. W. Smith, M.R.A.S. ; presented 
by the India Office. A vote of thanks was 
passed to the donors. 


Nomination of Officers. 


The Chairman then read the names of those 
gentlemen nominated by the Committee as 
officers for session 1902-03. The list of names 
was printed in our issue for the 19th ult. The 
Chairman stated that the following additional 
nominations had been received, i.c, Messrs. 
H. D. Wilkinson and John Murray. 
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the alleged dangerous structure does not 
demand within seven days after service of the 
notice the appointment of an arbitrator, the 
matter reverts to the police-courts, as under 
the former Acts. 

We now come to arbitrations on questions 
of light and air, by far the most difficult of any 
with which an architect or surveyor can be 
called on to deal. The state of the law on this 
subject could not be more unsatisfactory than 
it is owing to the conflicting decisions of 
various Judges and the reversal of the judg- 
ments ot the Court of first instance by the 
Courts of Appeal—notably in recent cases. 
Efforts are being made to obtain a revision of 
the law as to easements of this class by a joint 
Special Committee appointed by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, with the assistance of two 
eminent King’s Counsel. A Bill will be intro- 
duced into Parliament, we hope, in the current 
session, and I think every one will wish it success 
in simplifying matters of such great compli- 
cation and difficulty. The main principles of 
the proposed Bill are settlement by arbitration, 
the proceedings being similar to those under 
the Factory Act ; the elimination of extravagant 
claims for special uses of ancient lights ; the 
extinction of claims of this class in future 
buildings not already possessing ancient 
lights ; and the simplification of means of 
objecting to such rights being acquired 
by the simple means of giving a statutory 
notice of objection instead of the pre- 
sent cumbrous and barbarous means of 
erecting and maintaining screens or other 
physical obstructions. Arbitrations under this 
head arise under different circumstances. The 
arbitrator or umpire may be appointed by 
agreement; he may be appointed by the 
Judge of the Court in which the case is tried, 
or he may be required simply to report to the 
Judge his independent opinion of the case. In 
this sense he is practically an arbitrator, inas- 
much as the Judge would probably, and in 
nearly every case, give his judgment in accord- 
ance with such report, if confined strictly to 
questions of fact. The duties of the arbitrator 
here are very wide, and he can, and should, 
often do much to bring the parties together by 
suggesting a reasonable compromise, either by 
the modihcation of the defendant’s proposed 
building, by reasonable compensation for the 
injury likely to be inflicted, or often success- 
fully by suggesting an improvement to the 
plaintiff's building—of course, in the latter 
case to be carried out at the expense of the 
defendant. 

The next class we have to deal with are 
dilapidations. These are more strictly matters 
of account. The repairing clauses in leases 
and agreements are often vague, and it is, 
therefore, often difficult to arrive at a decision. 
The arbitrator must determine on the items of 
claim which he intends to allow, and after that 
price them according to the Fest of his know- 
ledge. l 

A more delicate question than that arising 
between architects and their clients cannot be 
conceived. Often these cases are painful to 
hear, and to decide; they usually take the 
shape of an alleged overcharge on the part of 
the architect, resisted by a counterclaim for his 
negligence, and damages arising therefrom. 
The procedure is the same as in other arbitra- 
tions, but in this—more than in any other class 
of cases—there is apt to be personal feeling 
and recrimination. In my own experience 
most such cases arise where the so-called 
architect is not a member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, but nevertheless 
attempts to use, and often to unduly interpret 
and strain to the utmost, the schedule of pro- 
fessional charges. 

With compensation cases the architect has 
comparatively little to do. These claims 
generally arise with reference to properties 
taken under the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. They may arise as a consequence of 
damage caused by the construction of neigh- 
bouring buildings or works, both as regards 
structural damage and consequential injury ; 
and there may be other causes of complaint. 
But, as a rule—and particularly as to com- 
pensation for compulsory purchase—these are 
left in the hands of surveyors or agents, pure 
and simple. I mean agents dealing with pro- 
pecties, and accustomed to assess the value of 
land, and the rental values of land and 
buildings. I am sorry to say that, with the 
occasional exception of the plaintiff's case in 
actions for injury to light and air, there is no 
class of arbitration or trial in which such 
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of need an interim decision may be given, 


cases. This would seem to arise under the] shortening disputes only too likely to be pro- 


idea that a jury or an arbitrator would average 
the claims made against the counter offers. 
It appears often in these cases quite impossible 
to give conscientious evidence, as that would 
be of no use to the party represented. In fact, 
the witnesses too often consider that they are 
advocates rather than experts. A well-known 
judge once remarked that there were three 
classes of witnesses—the truthful, the perjurer, 
and the professional expert. 

With regard to the duties of arbitrators and 
umpire. Should arbitrators be employed, their 
duty is to prepare each his own case: to boil it 
down and simplify it, so as to only produce the 
salient points of real importance at the hearing. 
I have already said that arbitration is intended 
to simplify the settlement of disputes, and I 
cannot too strongly advise anybody engaged in 
this class of practice to be most particular and 
most careful in preparing the case for his side, 
fully setting forth his case without bias or ex- 
aggeration. More than this: he should, if he 
can, endeavour to ascertain and to work out the 
Opponent’s case, so as to be ready to meet his 
opponent’s arguments. He should have every 
drawing, every paper that he has to produce 
during the case, readily accessible and at hand, 
in order to avoid waste of time. In party wall 
cases, before the third surveyor is called in, 
accurate drawings should be made of the wall, 
both in plan, elevation, and section. The wall 
should be plumbed to ascertain how far, if at 
all, itis out of the upright ; and the nature of 
the materials of which it is composed should 
be, as far as possible, ascertained. The sur- 
veyor to the building owner should also be 
prepared to state exactly what he really pro- 
poses to do, which cannot always be disclosed 
by the statutory party-wall notice, as this has to 
be given in advance, and it is not always pos- 
sible at first to ascertain the exact circum- 
stances of the case and condition of the struc- 
ture in question. 

Now, in speaking of the duties of arbitrators 
as such, where there is an umpire, I may as 
well say that under tnis head I include the 
duties of architects or surveyors who have to 
prepare their side of the case for hearing. In 
all of these cases the same care should be 
taken in preparation—no points should be over- 
looked, and the points likely to be raised by 
the opposite side should be foreseen. The two 
architects, whether acting as arbitrators or not, 
should before the hearing agree facts as far 
as they possibly can ; they should verify each 
other’s drawings. In cases of light and air 
they should prepare a model, to be jointly 
agreed upon by both parties, and they should 
do everything to avoid disputes as to fact at the 
hearing, so that time will not be wasted in 
producing a lot of evidence to prove anything 
which ought not to require proof at all. 

With regard to the Factory Acts, arbitrations 
are a procedure of comparatively modern 
form. They arise out of the operation of the 
original Factory Act and of numerous amend- 
ments of such Act, and are confined to deter- 
mining the necessary provision for means of 
escape in case of fire, and to certain sanitary 
arrangements, both of which appear formerly 
to have been much neglected. Many difficult 
cases arise, owing to practical considerations, 
and the necessity of obtaining rights of way 
or access to the premises of neighbouring 
owners. I must say that the London County 
Council, as the statutory authority, though 
gradually improving in this respect, sometimes 
render these matters very difficult to decide by 
incorporating in their notices requirements, 
conditions, and provisions with which it is 
absolutely impossible for the owners of pro- 
perty to comply. But that procedure of some 
sort was imminently necessary is quite clear. 
These questions bear very hardly on owners 
of property, who might in many respects be 
more leniently dealt with than they are at 
present. In this case, the presence of umpire 
and two arbitrators is necessary at the hearing. 
The parties may or may not be represented by 
solicitors or counsel. The decision, however, 
rests solely with the umpire. As in all other 
cases, there is an appeal to the Courts ; but this 
appeal can only be on points of law and the 
validity of award, but not upon the facts as 
originally decided. 

Troublesome matters are arbitrations arising 
out of builders’ contracts. Here, again, much 
can be done to shorten a reference by agreeing 
beforehand to such items as possible, and also by 
agreeing in what order the claim and counter- 
claim, if any, should be taken, so that in case 


longed. It is no unusual thing for the hearing 
of an arbitration on a building contract to last 
for any time from twenty to forty days, when 

anything that either party might have gained 

is completely swept away by costs. In these 

protracted cases nearly always personal feeling 

is introduced, which does not tend to promote 

a rapid settlement. Under the form of contract 

now in general use, the arbitration can only be 

opened after completion of the works, or 

when either party is dissatishied with the archi- 

tect’s final certificate. But there are many 

cases in which much friction can be avoided 

and time saved by a hearing during progress 

of the works. The architect of a building 

must always remember that he is not only 

the agent of his client or employer. He 
must also during progress of the works as 

above mentioned hold the scales of justice 

between employer and contractor. Questions 

as to material and workmanship may arise 

which it is difficult to determine later on, when 

much of the constructive work has been 

covered up. l 

As to dilapidation arbitrations, I think I have 
already said nearly as much as I need. These 
rarely get into the Courts ; they are generally 
settled by the surveyors on behalf of claimant 
and landlord, and tenant or defendant, an agree- 
ment being come to before negotiation as to 
the name of the third person, or umpire, whose 
decision shall be final. They are matters of 
little interest, rarely involving any special 
principle of law, but really only being a money 
dispute. 

With regard to disputes between architects 
and clients, I think I need add no more to what 
I have already said. In compensation cases, 
the procedure is practically the same as in 
other arbitrations already noticed. 

I have, therefore, so far, I think, defined the 
various methods of procedure, the duties of the 
umpire and arbitrators, including under the 
latter head the architects or surveyors em- 
ployed to advise their respective clients, 

We now come to the preparation of awards, 
The first duty of the arbitrator or umpire is to 
ascertain that he is properly and legally 
appointed, to receive and take into his posses- 
sion the documents or agreements referring to 
such appointment, to ascertain generally the 
nature of the claim and counterclaim, if any, 
so as to avoid what I may call fishing 
claims, and to regulate the order in which 
the case shall be heard. The arbitrator 
or umpire may be appointed in various ways ; 
he may be appointed by a judge of one of 
the High Courts; he may be appointed by 
agreement, or by some person to whom his 
nomination has been referred, such as the 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, or of the Surveyor’s Institution; he 
may be the person specially nominated in a 
building contract as the arbitrator. The pre- 
liminary points being settled, he must proceed 
with the hearing, first arranging as to 
whether witnesses are to be sworn, and must 
show great patience in allowing all matters 
to be brought forward, and, at the same time, 
firmness in stopping irrelevant matter and per- 
sonal recrimination. He sometimes may, in 
questions of light and air particularly, be able 
to make a suggestion which practically puts an 
end to the case, and it is his duty, whenever he 
can do so, to shorten the proceedings by means 
of proposing a fair compromise. He should 
avoid interfering in the conduct of the case, 
leaving each party to conduct his own case, 
and only speaking when it is necessary to give 
a decision on a point of procedure or to settle 
or define a doubtful answer. He should par- 
ticularly avoid showing any leaning to either 
side, and should allow no expression of his 
opinion as to the merits of the case to escape 
him, In rare cases it may be necessary for 
him to give an interim decision, or to state a case 
for the opinion of a superior Court prior to 
proceeding further ; for instance, he may have 
to decide in a disputed account whether or no 
there is a contract ; but this should not be done 
unless absolutely necessary. At the conclusion 
of the hearing, having given both sides a fair 
and impartial opportunity of bringing for- 
ward evidence and statements, he should 
reserve his decision in order to read 
through the evidence and his own notes. 
These he should make himself, shortly, 
both of the arguments on either side 
as well as of the heads of the evidence. If 
shorthand notes are taken throughout the 
whole of the proceedings, his own short notes, 
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embodying only the salient peints, are much 
easier of reference than a verbatim report. It 
is always well to agree, with regard to short- 
hand notes, by whom they shall be paid for 
in the first instance, and that they shall be 
accepted as correct by both parties. It is per- 
fectly useless to have two shorthand writers, 
one on either side. Generally speaking, it is 
convenient to have shorthand notes taken of 
the whole case, without necessarily having 
them transcribed in their entirety. It saves a 
great deal of time to have the speeches of 
counsel and arguments transcribed, as it is im- 
possible for the arbitrator or umpire to follow 
these exactly with his notes without causing 
great delay. The heads of evidence he must 
himself be able to take down. In purely 
technical cases, such as dangerous structures, 
party or party fence walls, arbitrators or 
umpires should be capable of drawing their 
own awards. In fact, the Act would seem to 
preclude the employment of solicitors or coun- 
sel in these cases. The award should always 
begin with a recapitulation of the origin of the 
dispute; under what circumstances it has 
arisen, whether under contract or otherwise. 
This part, generally called the preamble, 
should be accurate and should enumerate the 
whole matter concisely. The award itself 
should be drawn carefully in as few words as 
possible, setting forth the items in dispute in 
separate paragraphs, one paragraph to each 
item rather than a connected sentence, 
stringing them all together, and it is some- 
times necessary to attach and refer to 
diagrams or plans, &c. In it the arbitrator 
must recollect that he is both judge and 
jury, and, in fact, he has more power than 
a jury. A jury’s decision can be upset on the 
ground of misdirection by the judge who sums 
up. An arbitrator has no one to sum up to 
him, and his decision on the facts is absolutely 
final, except as I have mentioned in party-wall 
cases. In most cases, except those above 
named, it is advisable to employ a solicitor to 
draw the award, furnishing him, of course, 
with all documents necessary to draw the 
preamble, but not with more than the heads of 
the decision at which you have arrived. If a 
legal point is strongly contested during the 
hearing, it is better to state at once that if such 
point is insisted upon you will make your 
award subject to a special case to be stated to 
one of the superior Courts. An arbitrator 
must also remember that he is not altogether 
in the position of a judge. He has to decide 
on facts, and not on law, and for that reason itis 
unadvisable and unusual that he should in any 
way give any hint of the reasons which have 
induced him to come to his decision. I have 
heard it said that this is cowardly, and that a 
man should be prepared to give his reasons for 
anything that he does, but I cannot see that 
this accusation is correct. The arbitrator has 
to do his daty according to his conscience, and 
the very essence of his employment is to put a 
final end to the dispute. His simple decision 
on a point of fact is an end of this, whereas if 
he gave reasons he might leave the matter 
open to continued and prolonged further 
litigation. Where a case is stated for the 
opinion of the superior Court it is necessary to 
give alternative decisions—that is, if the Court 
rule one w2y. then the decision will be so and 
so, the alternative decision being given in case 
the Court rules the other way. 

As to costs of arbitrations, these generally 
follow the decision, but in many cases both 
parties may be equally in the wrong, and it 
may be necessary to give some decision as to 
how costs are to be allotted. Both parties 
cannot be equally in the right. 

One last word on awards. In making an 
award do not hesitate, or attempt a com- 
promise. As far as possible give your award 
one way or the other. Nothing is so unsatis- 
factory to both parties as striking a balance, or 
“ splitting the difference.” 

Care must also be taken to issue the award 
within the periods prescribed by the Arbitra- 
tion Act. But the umpire or arbitrator has 
power to enlarge the time for this, provided he 
does so in writing prior to the expiry of the 
prescribed period. 

Now, having spoken of arbitrations, I should 
like, with your permission, to speak on the 
question of their avoidance. In building con- 
tracts, for instance, the necessity for arbitration 
often arises out of carelessness, either in the 
preparation of drawings, specifications, and 
sometimes of quantities, or out of the want of 
proper notes made during the carrying out of 
the works. Itis only fair to a builder or con- 


tractor that at the outset of the job he should 
know fairly well what he has to do. To him 
it will make a great difference in organising 
his work and in ordering his materials; in 
fact, it may make the difference to him be- 
tween profit and loss. Builders are human 
beings, and if they see a loss before them 
you are not likely to get as good work out 
of them as if they see a profit, and any 
contractor will tell you that he can work 
cheaper for one architect than he can for 
another. In the first place, contract drawings 
should not be looked upon as pretty pictures, 
solely from an artistic point of view. Every 
line should be definite, and should mean some- 
thing ; every colour should be an indication of 
material; shading should be avoided; the 
drawings should not be mixed, details being 
superimposed upon small scale drawings. 
Everything should be set out as far as pos- 
sible with the view of giving the workmen 
actually employed what amounts to a book 
that they can read. Drawings and draft 
specifications should be completed before 
being placed in the hands of the quantity 
surveyor. Generally the quantities form no 
part of the contract, but it is only fair that the 
notes made by the quantity surveyor during 
the progress of his work should be carefully 
considered and added to the drawings and 
to the specification. The quantity surveyor 
should also have ready access to the architect 
during the process of taking out quantities, in 
order that any point not clear on drawings, 
&c., can be made so before the work is ten- 
dered for. An architect should, as far as pos- 
sible, avoid all alteration of his design during the 
progress of the works, and ought to have made 
up his mind beforehand what he wants to have. 
Alterations are a fruitful source of dispute, 
though they often cannot be avoided on account 
of the idiosyncrasies of clients. The next great 
cause of dispute arises out of the question of 
giving orders for extras, omissions, and 
variations. It is almost impossible on works 
to give a written order for every variation 
and instruction required, but the clerk of the 
works or foreman can be instructed to make 
notes of these as they occur from day to day to 
submit them to the architect on his next visit, 
and if the architect initials them they can be 
then acknowledged to be orders in writing 
under the terms of the contract. The proper 
provision of full-sized and detail drawings and 
other details at the earliest stage of the works 
is of great use to the contractor, and the show- 
ing of consideration to him in facilitating the 
setting out of the work and the ordering of 
goods is an inducement to him to do his work 
conscientiously. 

Of course, builders are also often in fault, 
raising contentions and unwarrantable claims, 
The only remedy for this is steadily to refuse 
to entrust them with further work. 

With one more remark I shall conclude. A 
constant source of trouble in contracts is the 
attempt to please our client by trying to get a 
larger amount of work or more elaborate 
work done for him than an architect can pro- 
perly expect for the amount placed at his dis- 
posal. 


The Chairman, in opening the discussion, 
said, in Mr. Gruning they had an able exponent 
of the various intricacies of arbitrations, and 
he wished the paper had been a little more 
technical. 

Mr. A. O. Collard, in proposing a hearty vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, said they were all 
much obliged to Mr. Gruning for his paper, 
though it might with advantage have included 
a few personal references to the practice Mr, 
Gruning had built up, so that the members 
might apply that experience to their own smaller 
affairs. It was said about artists that they were 
born, not made; and he would apply that to 
arbitrators. Certainly, he did not think Mr. 
Gruning would have been able to build up his 
large practice if he had not been a born 
arbitrator. They might have expected Mr. 
Gruning to have referred to the question of 
fees, and they might be glad to know if this sort 
of business was adequately remunerative or 
not. Mr. Gruning said that the object of 
arbitrations was to simplify the decision 
of disputes. It had always struck him 
(the speaker) that this object was attained in 
the case of building disputes when the archi- 
tect acted as arbitrator, but when a man who 
had no technical knowledge of the subject was 
called in to adjudicate the matter was gene. 
rally settled only after long delay. All those 
who had acted as arbitrators would agree that 


legal points must be avoided, for they compli- 
cated the issue and added to the confusion 
In these matters it was common sense whict 
helped to settle cases quickly. As to light and 
air cases, he was not acquainted with tne Bil 
which was to be brought forward this session 
and he would like to know what the result 
would be of the statutory notice which Mr 
Gruning said would be such an improvement 
on the cumbrous and barbarous method of 
hoardings or screens. It seemed to him that 
if they were to send out these statutory notices 
when something was being done that might 
affect a client’s interests there would be s 
many of such notices that the remedy would be 
almost as bad as the disease. What he would 
like to see brought about was the state of affairs 
in regard to light that existed in some other 
countries, i.c., a total absence of Jaw as to 
ancient lights, though, of course, in building, a 
man had to have proper regard for his neigh. 
bour’s land and buildings, and if we were all 
under such a rule and ignored it, and pot 
up a building the lights of which might be 
obstructed by the neighbour's building, we ought 
to suffer the injury which would follow. These 
laws and customs of ancient lights seemed to 
be records of barbarous times, and the sooner 
they were swept away the better. He did not 
anticipate much good from the Bill. As to 
Mr. Gruning’s suggestion as to models, that 
seemed a sort of millenial arrangement; it 
would be convenient, perhaps, and might be 
done, but while people fought about an 
issue, it did not seem to be practical. As to 
disputes between clients and architects, he did 
not know whether such disputes occurred often 
or not. He had never had such a dispute, and 
he could not believe that many architects were 
wholly or mostly to blame in such disputes, 
Among the variety of clients one had ina 
lifetime there were many curious and can- 
tankerous people, and probably some irritation 
and difficulty was due to architects not having 
the ability to make themselves understood, for 
there were people like that who could not 
explain their drawings or ideas. The more 
architects went about, and the more tact they 
acquired, the more likely they were to avoid 
these troubles. As to taking up awards there 
was the mysterious and old-fashioned method 
of the man who was appointed third sur- 
veyor preparing the award which the litigious 
gentlemen who had entered into the dispute 
could take up by paying the fees. He did 
not know whether that method applied 
in all cases, and he would like to know 
if there was a better method. It seemed 
odd that the fee should be paid in ad- 
vance—possibly by the wrong person—and 
in the law courts a decision could be got and 
the bill would not come in until afterwards. 
If it was of advantage to become well ac- 
quainted with matters of arbitration—and it 
probably was—why should they not make a 
study of the matter as young barristers 
studied law work? Young barristers walked 
into the courts and took a keen interest in 
what was going on, and partly learnt their 
profession in that way. If any one wished to 
take up arbitration work it would be a 
thing to attend arbitration cases and see how 
they were conducted. He had not been to the 
Assuciation meetings for some time, and he 
desired to take that opportunity of con. 
gratulating them on the attendance on that 
occasion, and on the growing interest of the 
younger members in some branches of the 
profession. Twenty-four years ago they 
would not have got such an attendance on a 
similar occasion. 

Mr. H. T. Hare seconded the vote of thanks 
to Mr. Gruning for his valuable paper. The 
paper was on a text-book subject, about which 
papers were not often read, and therefore Mr. 
Gruning’s lecture was particularly valuable, 
especially as it contained a great many hints 
as to methods and procedure. One of the main 
reasons why arbitrations were so generally the 
means of settling disputes in building matters 
was that in building contracts and questions 
relating to building it seemed almost impossible 
to get the legal mind to grasp and understand 
the points. He had been in the courts once or 
twice when building cases were being hear 
and he found it amusing to see the muddle into 
which the lawyers got directly they began to 
argue on the subject. This being the case, it 
seemed to be a necessity for questions of this 
kind to be settled by professional men conve- 
sant with the technicalities. As to the question 
ofancient lights, Mr. Gruning mentioned thatthe 
special committee of the Institute of Architects 
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and of the Surveyors’ Institution was dealing 
with the question with a view to amending the 
law. This seemed to be very desirable, for 
there were many ways in which the law might 
be simplified. He did not know if it was pro- 

to do 80, but he thought it might be done 
with advantage—i.c., to make the angle of 
45 deg. a recognised standard. It was not 
recognised at present, and although one 
naturally referred to it in most cases, it had no 
icgal status ; but in most cases, where the light 
bad an angle of 45 deg., it was reasonable to 
think that that light was not seriously impaired. 
If that standard were legally recognised, it 
would simplify a great many cases. Looking 
at the question of ancient lights in a general way, 
he was disposed to agree with the last speaker. 
The only way to settle the question of ancient 
lights was not to have them atall. He could not 
see how a man had any right to light which 
came over some one else’s property : he had 
right to light over his own land, but to nothing 
more, and if he wanted to put ina window 
on one side of his house overlooking the land 
of the adjoining owner, he must set back the 
building sufficiently to give him the light he 
wanted, and he ought not to be entitled to any- 
thing more. Anything more than that was 
stealing from his neighbour. As to party-wall 
notices, Mr. Gruning said that the building 
owner should be prepared to say in his party- 
wall notice what he proposed to do. That was 
almost an impossibility, because in such work 
you could not tell what you were going to do 
until you really got to work, and the usual 
party-wall notice, for that reason, stated every 
possible thing you could do with the wall. 
With regard to building contracts, Mr. Gruning 
referred to them in a casual way. If quantities 
usually formed part of the contract the number 
of arbitrations would be reduced by one-half. 
The only just contract was the contract of 
which the quantities formed part. The builder 
could not be expected to check the quantities, 
and if he did not do so, there was no possible 
means of knowing whether they were correct 
or not. If the quantities formed part of the 
contract, the architect, who was sure to make 
variations as the work was proceeded with, 
could make what alterations and improvements 
he liked, knowing that the settlement would be 
on a fair ard equitable basis. No architect, if 
quantities were part of the contract, would vary 
the building out of reason. and to the detriment 
of the client. He might add that he always 
made the quantities part of the contract where 
he could. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, said the good arbitrator needed quali- 
ties which we did not all possess. As to the 
taking up of awards, that was a serious matter, 
because a man might be appointed an arbi- 
trator and make his award, and yet the award 
might not be taken up. The arbitrator may 
have devoted ten, twenty, or even the forty 
days Mr. Gruning spoke about, and yet he 
would not get a penny if the award was not 
taken up, and he would like to know how Mr. 
Gruning got over that difficulty. There was 
another eventuality which sometimes occurred, 
and that was the death of one of the parties. 
He knew of such a case, and no one connected 
with the arbitration had been paid, and he did 
not believe they would be. If one of the 
parties died, and the other did not care a straw 
about the matter, there was, apparently, an end 
of the whole thing, and no one got any fees. 
Another point that was not referred to in the 
raper was as tothe Tribunal of Appeal under 
the London Building Act. That tribunal was 
an instance, and a very fine instance, of the 
action of arbitration. The three gentlemen 
who constituted the tribunal were practically 
arbitrators, and they knew thoroughly the 


. subjects relating to which cases were brought 


before them, and the decision, which was 
Riven in a very short time, was likely to be 
exceedingly just. As to the question of light 
and air, it fell to his Int, as secretary of the 
Practice Committee of the Institute, to move 
in that room the appointment of the Joint 
Committee ot the Institute and the Surveyors’ 
Institution. The Committee was appointed, 
and they met and had the assistance of 
two eminent King’s Counsel. Now that 
assistance was only too apparent in the 
Suggestions for the draft Bill which it was 
Proposed to bring before Parliament. His 
views on the subject were entirely in ac- 
Cordance with the views of the two previous 
speakers, He said emphatically—and he 
i from experience in France and America, 
Where no such thing as ancient lights was 


known—that no alteration of the law would be 
satisfactory which did not prevent, after a 
certain day, the acquirement of rights of light 
over any land but your own. The state of the 
law as it now existed was a scandal, and the 

ing’s 
Counsel had been to the detriment of what the 
Committee had been aiming at. Those two 


assistance of those two eminent 


gentlemen might feel that it was perfectly use- 
less to go to Parliament asking for the aboli- 
tion of the law of ancient lights, and if it was 
useless to do so then they had better ask for 
the little that was being asked for rather than 
nothing at all; but he felt most strongly that 
the only proper amendment of the law of 
ancient light was its abolition, though, of 
course, existing rights must be respected. 
He agreed with Mr. Hare in his re- 
marks as to the angle of 45 deg., but they 
must bear in mind that the angle must be a 
lateral angle as well as a vertical one, 
because lights weré as often injured by 
being built close up at the sides as by 
being built above, directly in front. Mr. 
Collard was slightly in error as to statutory 
notices. A statutory notice was only to be 
given in a case where a man was attempting 
to “steal something from his rie ii as 
Mr. Hare rightly put it. Instead of putting up 
a huge screen you could serve your neighbour 
with a notice that the window be had put in 
overlooking your land should never become an 
ancient light. As to dilapidations, the Prac- 
tice Committee of the Institute for the last 
two years had been engaged in produc- 
ing a book on the subject. The book was 
practically complete, and he could not 
do better than advise members to get a 
copy of it when it was published, for he 
thought they would find the subject treated in 
avery complete and able manner. As to the 
Factory Acts, the Practice Committee took a 
very active part last year in sending in a very 
strong memorial to the Government, who then 
had a Bill before the House for further amend- 
ing the Acts. The Committee did this in 
agreement with the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, and they pointed out to the Minister 
who had charge of the Bill that a further 
amendment was not necessary, but that what 
was necessary was a codification of existing 
Acts, involving, of course, a certain amount of 
amendment in the process. The result of 
those representations was that the Bill was 
withdrawn, and in this session of Parliament 
a Bill codifying the existing Acts had been, or 
will be, introduced. He mentioned these 
matters partly because of what one heard occa- 
sionally. He had seen only that day, in a 
paper which ought to have known better than 
to have published it, an unsigned letter, in 
which the writer took upon himself to say that 
the Institute was absolutely useless, and that 
he and others would leave it. A man who 
could write such a letter had better leave the 
Institute, for he was not in his place in belong- 
ing to it, especially as he did not put his name 
to the letter, and so show that he was not 
ashamed to write on the subject. As to the 
cost of arbitrations, it was perfectly well known 
to men who were engaged in this class of work 
that lawyers would not, if they could avoid it, 
let a case go to arbitration by a surveyor, and 
the reason for that was that these frequently 
would not throw the costs on the losing side. 
Lawyers argued that in going to the courts 
they stood to win or lose, and if they won they 
got their costs. In arbitrations the costs 
were frequently greater than the arnount in 
dispute, and in many cases it was an injustice 
when an arbitrator gave an award which said 
that one side was wholly in the right, but 
which made both sides liable for the costs. 
By giving such awards the profession lost a 
great amount of work, and he agreed with Mr. 
Gruning that the costs should follow the event 
in the ordinary way. He agreed with Mr. 
Hare as to quantities forming part of the 
contract, and again, he might mention the 
Practice Committee of the Institute. They 
had drawn up a form of contract in which 
quantities would form part of the contract, and 
that amended form was to come before the 
general body of the Institute at the next 
meeting. As to the apparent inability of the 
ordinary legal mind to understand building 
disputes, that was a very interesting matter. 


There was a recent case in the courts which 
affected a firm of builders who had carried out 
a large contract. There was no dispute that 
extra work had been carried out, and equally 
that the work was not included in the quantities 
on which the builders had tendered, and it 


was agreed that the case should go before an 
arbitrator. This was done, and the arbitrator, 
who took a common-sense view of the matter, 
made his award subject to a legal point being 
settled by the courts. The pont of law 
reserved was whether or not the builders were 
responsible for the correctness of the quantities, 
and it went before some highly-trained legal 
minds, and they decided that the builders were 
responsible for the quantities, and that it was 
the business of the builders to check the quanti- 
ties, and in arguing on that one learned 
counsel made some astounding statements on 
the practice of building and as to what quan- 
tities were. They were absolutely ridiculous, 
and the decision of the court was just as 
absurd. It wasa matter of absolute impossi- 
bility at the present time for the builder to 
check quantities. Bills of quantities, which 


took six or eight weeks to prepare, and which 


were often an extensive series of documents, 


could not be checked by builders in the course 
of Hes or six days allowed for sending ina 
tender. 


Mr. H. A. Satchell considered the paper 


especially valuable as being based upon per- 
sonal experience. He wo 
Gruning as to party wall awards : Were they 
necessary ? or could the building-owner avoid 
them and thereby escape paying the fees of 
the surveyor to the adjoining owner? He had 
peculiar pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks apart from his enjoyment in listening 
to the paper. On one occasion he had hada 
delicate light and air matter which, not know- 
ing how to deal with, he went to Mr. Gruning, 
who gave him ungrudgingly the best of advice 
and, by suggesting a way out of the difficulty, 
probebly saved him and his client the anxiety 
of an action. 


like to ask Mr. 


Mr. Henry Lovegrove said that the best 


way to settle building disputes was by arbitra- 
tion, and he thought the architect—or surveyor 
—arbitrator should be chosen. 
before he devoted so much attention to the 
Building Act, he often acted as arbitrator. He 
found that where barristers were appointed to 
act as abitrators there was a great waste of time 
in discussing extraneous matters—points of law, 
for instance, instead of facts. When an archi- 
tector surveyor sat as arbitrator the discussion 
was kept to points of fact, and though cases 
might last a long time and were costly, the 
each baa iabasen kept the discussion to the 
point. 


Years ago, 


As to party walls under the London 
Building Act, he sometimes thought the 


adjoining owner’s surveyor went into the 
matter with one idea in his mind, i.e., fees, 
and he (the speaker) thought fees were often 
absurdly large compared with the work done. 


As to dangerous structures, he supposed he 


had had to deal with more dangerous struc- 
tures than any other London district surveyor, 
and he had never had one referred to arbitra- 
tion. 
magistrate in the ordinary way. 
questions arising out of the Factory Acts, 
he thought that 
required of 
to those Acts. 
house of four floors, each let out to different 


The matter usually went before the 
As to 


some _ codification was 
the various Jaws relating 
He knew of a case of a ware- 


people, and, the County Council requiring 


something to be done—hre escape staircases, 
or something of the kind—the owner served 


each tenant with a proportion of the cost of the 
work, and also a proportion of the 5 per cent. 


commission of the architect engaged. He (the 


speaker) was asked by onc of the tenants 
as to the legality of this, but all he felt able to 
do in the circumstances was to advise the 
tenant to consult a lawyer. As to light and air, 
the matter came tefore the Science Com- 
mittee of the Institute when he was Secretary 
of that Committee, and after various reports 
had been prepared hc told the Committee that 
it was impossible to do much in the matter 
while there were so many lawyers in the 
House of Commons, for questions of light and 
air made so much work for the legal profes- 
sion that they would not favour a change cf 
law. Long before the foundations of a build- 
ing were finished, ancient-light boards were 
often to be seen on adjoining property. As to 
disputes on building contracts, they should te 
referred to practical men—surveyors or archi- 
tects. He had been in the courts during the 
hearing of building cases, and the ignorance of 
judges and lawyers on building matters was 
lamentable ; they often did not know the 
terms, even, in matters on 'o which they were 
asked to give a proper decision. As to dilapi- 
dations, it ‘seemed to him, in reading the 
decision of judges, that they now take a mae 
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common-sense view of the question of dilapi- | (the speaker) think the arbitrator in that case like to go to him, he would always be glad to 
dations than they used to do ; they did not now | was right. The custom as to taking up of | place his services at his i oe 

require a man practically to rebuild premises | awards was simple. The arbitrator made his The a ae x t the ner 
after occupation. Some gentlemen seemed to | award, wrote upon it the amount of his fee, meeting would be ia = ay 9, when the 
think that much good would result if quantities | and left it with the solicitor, and the award following de ees o be read: Artisans 
were made part of the contract. He agreed | was not surrendered until the fee was paid ; | Dwellings, from the Municipal Point of View,” 
with that; but on the other hand it might be | but in party-wall cases it was usual to arrange | by Mr. Owen Fleming ; and Artisans Dwell. 
said, and was said, that to make quantities part | what the fee should be, and to give up the | ings, from the Private Point of View,” by Mr, 
of the contract would encourage slipshod | award trusting to the honour of the architects, | L. Ambler. On the same date the result of the 
quantities generally, and would make people | surveyors, and their clients, and he might add | election of officers would be made known, 
trust to chance and the absence of responsibility. | he had never been disappointed in trusting to| The meeting then terminated. 

When quantities were ae part of the cona i ee honour. a to the ne to aan ha ee ee 

surveyors were careful to do the work] if he expressed his private opinion, ap 

thoroughly. In Scotland, they had a tentative decisions in particular cases and apart from the| THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
bill of quantities, and work was measured | law as it stood, he must say he quite agreed SPRING VISITS. 

up at the end. with what had been said, and particularly with | Tue sixth and last spring visit was paid on 

Mr. H. J. Leaning said that by arbitration} Mr. Hare’s remarks. Ancient lights were a| April 26 to Perry Vale Fire Station and 
he thought they got the fairest results so far as | shameful imposition on the neighbouring | the Horniman Free Museum. 
building disputes were concerned, but he was | owner or occupier, and how such a law should | Mr. Owen Fleming, of the L.C.C., met the 
looking forward to the day when there would | have come into existence and have grown he | members at the new fire station, and first of all 
be a court to which building and similar dis- | could not understand ; but the law existed, and gave a short sketch of the history of the fire 
putes could be referred. They were apt to|the Joint Committee were doing the best they brigade. Since the brigade was taken over by 
suppose that the subject of building was more} could to minimise the hardship, rather than | the County Council, the improvements both in 
intricate than anything else, and that no one | attempt the impossible, i.e., the abolition of all | pnildings and efficiency have been great, and 
could understand it but technical minds ; but | rights. He trusted that the draft Bill would be | it was therefore hardly a surprise to hear that 
every branch of engineering was quite as j| published in a short time. He might say that|the brigade had doubled in size in twelve 
difficult to follow as building, and the only|the Surveyors’ Institution made some amend- | years, and at the present time new stations are 
possible solution of such problems was by | ments in what had been passed by the Council | being designed at the rate of one in every two 
arbitration. The drawback to arbitration was | of the Institute and by the Joint Committee, | months. 
that there were no precedents, whereas if the | and those amendments had to go before the| ‘he old stereotyped Gothic building familiar 
matter went to a court of law, one got a | Institute to be agreed to. There was no doubt | to Londoners has become a thing of the past, 
registered decision which became a precedent. | that the Bill, if it became law, would do 4} and the new buildings are far more in accord 
By arbitration questions were settled over and | great deal to do away with disputes as to | with the age and with the care and attention 
over again, and nothing could be quoted. He|ancient lights, particularly by the procedure | which is at last being paid to the well being 
did not know why the Chamber of Arbitration, | proposed, which would be like that under the | and health of the men. A new departure js 
which was established by Sir A. Rollit, had | Factory Acts or as to party walls. The delay being tried, and has been put into effect at the 
turned out such a lamentable failure. The]and the stoppage of building work would be West Hampstead Station, where the men are 
scale of fees was fixed and was unalterable ; | avoided that now took place when interim | housed in cottages instead of in flats over the 
there was a staff of arbitrators of every con- | injunctions were granted, and if the Bill be- engine-room, and it would be instructive to 
ceivable kind to select from ; and yet, in spite | came law it would really abolish the first Court | know if this attempt at a more homely and 
of that, a very small proportion of cases came | —the Court of Chancery—and appeal from the | natural method of housing is really a success 
before the Chamber. He could only suppose {decision of the Tribunal of two or three | 4g regards efficient working. 
that the legal profession set their face against | surveyors would be to the Divisional Court] Mr. Fleming explained that the new system 
it. As to arbitrations, he had found out from ļor the Court of Appeal and an injunction | of the horsed escape which goes ont first to 
experience that one was inclined, when one | would be granted within a fortnight. Theja call introduced by Captain Wells has led to 
had a good case, to go a little too fast for the | angle of 45 deg. was a rough mode of settling | some slight modifications of plan, and necessi- 
arbitrator. It was a good plan when there | disputes, and he had known cases where an | tates an engine-room of not less than 4o ft. in 
was no shorthand writer present to sit/angle of less than 45 deg. vertical did less) length by 27 ft. wide, and by increasing the 
near him and see that he took down your!|harm. Every case had to be considered on its | width to 28 ft. 3 in. the escape and engine are 
points. own merits, and it was impossible to lay down interchangeable in position. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks | any one angle which would cover all points.| These smaller stations have a crew of twelve; 
to the meeting, said that from the paper and | Again, as to quantities forming part of the|an officer, two coachmen, and nine men. 
the discussion it was clear that they must put} contract, the subject was too large to enter | The four horses are stabled immediately at 
themselves in the hands of the born arbitrator | upon then. The usual course where they did | the back of the engine-room, each stall 
in cases of dispute ; but the arbitrator’s posi- | not form part was for the builder to contract having a door in front of the horses's head. 
tion was in danger, for if the angle of 45 deg. {to do the work shown on the drawings and | There is a side entrance to a yard which 
in light and air cases was recognised by law, | specifications, and the surveyor who had taken | abuts on to the stable and engine-room, so that 
and if easements such as rights of light over {out the quantities was responsible to the| when returning the escape and engine are 
neighbouring properties were abrogated, the | builder for their correctness. He had purposely brought direct into the yard and thence into 
arbitrator would not have much more than] neglected to mention the Tribunal of Appeal position in the engine-room without having to 
party walls to deal with. under the London Building Act, because it was | be turned round or backed in from the front in 

The vote of thanks having been heartily|not a tribunal of arbitration at all. It] order to place them in their proper position 
agreed to, was a tribunal appointed under certain) for exit. Immediately to the left on entering 

Mr. Gruning, in reply, said he must disclaim | circumstances, and was as much a court f the engine-room is the watch-room, described 
being a born arbitrator. It was a matter of} of justice as any court in the whole by Mr. Fleming as “ the brain of the building,” 
pure chance that arbitrations had come in his} of England. It was really a legally constituted | for it is here that the whole system of commu- 
way. He often acted as arbitrator in the past, | Court of Appeal. As to whether party wall | nication between the street alarms, ordinary 
but of late years, owing to the decease of older | awards were necessary, they were not neces- | and sub-stations, and the central station culmi- 
men than himself, there had been a sort of} sary if they were not wanted. In nine cases nates, and from which is arranged a complete 
concentration on his head of the desire of | out of ten no award was made ; an agreement | system of speaking tubes and bells to the 
people that he should decide the disputes that} was come to and the building-owner carried | men’s quarters. At night four men sleep in 
occurred. Possibly his reputation had grown | out his ideas with the consent of the adjoining | this room, the beds being portable folding 
from the fact that in the early part of his | owner ; but in law there must be an award if | trestles. 
career he had had to fight a good many party- | there was a dispute. If the adjoining owner| A capital recreation-room is provided with a 
wall and light and air cases, and he got the | did not give his consent within a given time, | pijjiard-table, as though the men have a good 
reputation of being a good fighter. Certainly, } the Act said that the difference could only be | deal of time off duty, they must, of course, be 
in that way he got a good knowledge of the/settled by an award. Of course, the award | in the station, and proper and adequate recrea- 
law, and that had stood him in good stead] could be made without reference to the third | tion is necessary. 
since. As to statutory notices in regard to] surveyor, and that was often done. Hethought| In the basement is a washhouse with three 
light, they were simply notices that you object | it was rather hard to say that the adjoining copper coppers, and three sets of washing 
to the light being opened over your premises, | owner’ssurveyor appeared to be most concerned troughs. Provision is made for drying the 
and in that way prevent the light becoming an | as to his fees. In his experience, the adjoin- | men’s clothes, a temperature of 120 deg. with 
ancient light. That was better than putting | ing owner paid his own costs, aud the surveyor | free circulation of air accomplishing this in 
up a screen or building a wall. He was aware | had a great deal of trouble and responsibility. | two hours. 
that there was no law of light in America or] It was true that recent decisions as to dilapi-| The men’s quarters above comprise living- 
France, but in France there was a law|dations had made it easier for the tenant.| room. one or two bedrooms, and small scullery. 
which did not allow you to open aj] Formerly, if a man drove a nail into a wall | Some are provided with baths in a lobby, 
window on your own premises, except jį he had to pay for repapering the wall. As to| which are used in common. 
within a certain distance of your neighbour, | the Chamber of Arbitration, to which refer-| The hose-tower is a necessary adjunct, 
which was a sort of compensation. As to costs | ence had been made, they appointed a large | though no longer used as a watch-tower. The 
of arbitrations and the fees payable, the arbi- | number of arbitrators, of whom he was one, | hose, in roo ft. lengths, must be dried quickly, 
trator’s or umpire’s fees were a matter which | but he had never heard of it since—nor did he | or it rots. and thus 50 ít. of hanging space 
was sometimes fixed by custom, sometimes by | know that he wanted įto, in consequence of | must be provided. 
agreement, and sometimes by a sort of scale. | the idea of that Chamber as to what wasan| The general aim throughout the building is 
A case of an arbitrator not being paid his fee | adequate fee for a professional man. Much |to minimise annual expenditure ; glazed bricks 
because his award was not taken up, did not | could be done by friendliness in trying to| are therefore used wherever possible, windows 
often occur, and he had had no such experi- | bring the parties together in arbitration, and | and doors are made in teak and left oiled, and 
ence. The arbitrator could guard himself} that should always be done where possible, | thug not only is labour in cleaning saved, but 
against that by doing as the arbitrator did injinstead of proceeding to extremities.. In/the yearly up-keep in repairs is considerably 
the dispute about the erection of Tilbury | reference to what Mr. Satchell had said as to | reduced. Externally, glazed bricks are used to 
Dacks, /.c., by refusing to sit unless he received | how he hadibeen helped by him (the speaker) | the ground-floor story and rough-cast above, 

with Portland stone dressings and tile roofs, 


his'fee every morning at eleven o'clock ; and | on one occasion, if any junior member of the 
there were circumstances which made him | profession was ever in difficulties, and would | and the general effect is very pleasing. 
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Fireplace, Duddingstone House. Designed by Sir William Chambers, 


‘Throughout, the whole building is stamped 
with a directness and simplicity of treatment 
which has its own architectural reward, and 
though, in a sense, purely utilitarian, it again 
proves that. true architecture can and should 
be made subservient to the needs and necessi- 
ties of the age we live in rather than be a mere 
ornamental adjunct. 

It should be mentioned that the Brigade 
“turned out” very smartly for the benefit of 
members, and after a hearty vote of thanks 
had been passed to Mr. Fleming, a move was 


- made to Mr. Harrison Townsend’s building, 


the Horniman Free Museum. 

This most interesting building has been 
described and illustrated in the Builder for 
February 8 last, and therefore a long account is 
scarcely needed. Mr. Townsend has had a diffi- 
cult problem to face: a long narrow site on 
rapidly rising ground, with a clay foundation. 
The difficulty of the levels has been well over- 
come by making the floor of the inner gallery on 
the same level as the balcony to the first gallery. 
The roof is entirely of iron construction, form- 
ing a large semi-circular top-light, the ribs 
being covered internally with fibrous plaster 
with broad and bold mouldings. The main 
ribs are carried right down to the ground by 
means of stancheons which are there anchored 
in concrete beds, the whole roof being practi- 
cally carried independently of the walls. 

_. The general treatment is plain and dignified, 
if, perhaps, somewhat lacking in colour. Ex- 
ternally, the front elevation and clock tower 
are in Doulting stone, and are certainly 
original in treatment and detail. The latter is 
curious, and strikes one at once as being more 


suited to a plastic material, such as terra-cotta, 
rather than a free stone. 

The well-known mosaic designed by Mr. 
Anning Bell has unfortunately suffered, it is 
said, from a gas generated in the materials 
behind it, and the colours are so low in tone 
that its distinctive character seems somewhat 
lost and unsufficing. The bronze inscription 
panel by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy was much 
admired and noticed. 

A visit was paid to the interior of the clock 
tower, which is 68 ft. high to the centre of the 
ro ft. 6 in. dial, and some useful hints were 
obtained from Mr. A. W. Jarvis, who, in Mr. 
Townsend's regrettable absence abroad, most 
kindly met the members and explained the 
various plans and the difficulties which had to 
be met and overcome. 

There is no doubt that the Museum forms a 
remarkable addition to the art treasure houses 
of London, and is in itself an educational 
influence of some value, by reason of its un- 
conventionality of treatment, 


aa a a a 


REREDOS AND SCREEN, ST. THOMAS, HEIGHAM, 
NORFOLK.—On the 24th ult. the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese attended at the Church of St. Thomas, 
Heigham, and dedicated a reredos and choir screen. 
The new reredos is constructed of Caen stone. It 
occupies the whole width of the east end, the 
centre width being 26 ft., and the extreme height 
II ft., and its style is of the fifteenth century. The 
work was carried out by Messrs. Harry Hems & 
Sons, of Exeter. The choir screen, which has been 
built at the east end of the south aisle to correspond 
with the clergy vestry on the opposite side, was by 
Mr, W. Wilkin, jun. l 


FIREPLACE, DUDDINGSTONE HOUSE. 


THIS fireplace from Duddingstone House, of 
which Sir William Chambers was the archi- 
tect, was photographed, among other details of 
the house, to illustrate the article on Chambers 
in our first issue of the present year. There 
was not, however, space for it on that occasion. 
We give it as an example of a chimney-piece 
with a certain individuality of style, though we 
must confess that we do not like the ragged 
line made by the angle of the frieze. 


a Jims. coset a 


COMPETITIONS. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.— 
Mr. Basil Champneys, the assessor in the 
recent competition for a public library, 
Kingston-on-Thames, has selected the design 
sentin by Mr. A. Cox, of Adam-street, Adelphi. 

OFFICES FOR THE ECCLESALL BOARD oF 
GUARDIANS, YORKSHIRE.—The Board some 
time ago decided, in consequence of the 
inadequacy of the present offices, to erect a 
new building on land on the opposite side of 
Union-road. A number of plans were sent in 
„by different architects, and Mr. A. H. Goodall, 
of Nottingham, was appointed assessor. The 
plans were also considered by the Buildings 
Committee, and the latter and the assessor both 
agreed on one set of designs—those sent in by 
Messrs. Ellis Brothers, Orchard-street, Sheffield. 
The Board adopted the decision of the assessor. 
The new buildings will cost 7,000/., exclusive 
of furnishing. The plans placed second were 
those submitted by Messrs. Hall & Fenton, St. 
James’s-row ; and third, Mr. Joseph Norton, 
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of Norton Woodseats. The architects who 
were second and third will receive awards of 
I5. and 10. respectively ; the 25/. offered as 
the first premium being merged in Messrs. 
Ellis Brothers’ commission. 


glazed bricks will be freely used, and the 
whole will be fireproof. 

The deep friezes on the front across the 
museum pavilions, &c., are intended to repre- 
sent the sciences and industries, to the 
elucidation of which the several blocks of 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 
LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURy, 


SociETY.—The annual Report of the 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society iene 


the Council have pleasure in reporting a om. 


ae siderable increase in the membership of the 
į buildings are devoted, and that over the | Society. There are now sixty-three Mem 
SZllustrations. central entrance will bear relation to the function forty-six Associates, and twenty-six Hon 


of the University at large. Beneath it the arms 
of the neighbouring counties which have con- 
tributed to the University will be carved, and 
an extract from one of the Chancellor's 
addresses on the objects of the foundation will 
run across the facade. 

The design is exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
though unfortunately (as noted in our article on 
another page) hung too high to be properly 
seen. 


THE BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 


NHE Birmingham University, which is at 
ma present inadequately housed in the 
building known as Mason’s College, 
is about to erect for itself new and more com- 
plete buildings adapted to its growing needs 
on a site of 25 acres of freehold land gener- 
ously given by Lord Calthorpe for the pur- 
se. 

Our illustrations explain the general scheme 
for the buildings, showing both the complete 
plan and, by a darker tint, those portions which 
are to be immediately proceeded with. 

There is a rapid fall on the site from the 
north to the south of about 30 ft., and the 
natural contours of the ground suggested the 
semi-circular treatment as the best adapted to 


Members (a total of 134), representing an ip. 
crease of four Members, twelve Associates, and 
seven Honorary Members. The following 
paragraph in the Report is of sufficient interes 
for quotation :— 


“ The Council of the Society raised an objection 
to the assessor for the new baths at Bramley and 
York-road, Leeds, nominated by the Leeds City 
Authorities, on the grounds that the assessor in 
such a competition should be an expert in the 
design and construction of baths. The Council aly 
suggested the names of some architects who would 
meet with their approval if appointed to the post of 
adjudicator. The assessor, though verbally 
ing his willingness to refer the matter to the Leeds 
Town Clerk, refused to withdraw from his appoint. 
ment, and awarded the premiums. The Council of 
this Society laid the correspondence with the 
assessor before the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, asking them to endorse the 
action of this Society. This the Council of the 
Royal Institute refused to do, stating that they 
considered it sufficient that an architect oo being 
appointed an assessor in any competition should 
make such inquiries as would qualify him to judge 
ot the merits of the designs submitted, whether he 
were a specialist in the particular kind of building 
to be erected or not. The Council of the Society 
wrote to the Council of the Royal Institute, saying 
that they could not agree with them in their 
decision.” 


We think the Institute were quite right in their 
reply. The power of grasping what is re. 
quired in a special form of building, and judg. 
ing whether the problem has been solved in 
the best way, depends much more on th 
mental capacity of the assessor and his general 
knowledge of plan, design and structure, than 
on the mere fact of his having himself erected 
a building of the same class. Nor does the 
fact of a man having erected a building of a 
particular class necessarily make him the best 
judge of the designs of others. He may have 
built a bad one himself. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS —At 
the annual general meeting of the members of 
this Society, held on April 24, the following 
officers and Members of Council were elected : 
President, Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F.R.1I.B.A, 
F.S.A.; Vice- Presidents, Mr. J. B. Gass, 
F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. J. W. Beaumont, F.R.1B.A.: 
hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr, Paul Ogden, 
F.R.I.B.A. ; assistant hon. secretary, Mr. 
George Brown ; Members of Council, Messrs. 
B. W. H. Brameld, John Ely, F.RIBA, E. 
Hewitt, F.R.J.B.A., J. S. Hodgson, J. Horsfall, 
F.R IL B.A., J. D. Mould, F.R.1.B.A., W. A. Royle, 
F.R. I.R.A., J. H. Woodhouse, F.R 1.B.A. P. S. 
Worthington, M.A., A.R.1.B.A. (Fellows) ; and 
Messrs. F. B. Dunkerley, A.R.I.B.A, A. H. 
Mills, A.R.I.B.A., and Isaac Taylor (Associates). 
The thirty-eighth annual report stated that the 
aggregate membership was 193—viz, 92 
Fellows, 52 “Associates, and 49 students—as 
against a membership of 182 at the date ol 
the last report. The proposal to create 2 
Chair of Architecture at Owens College had 
received much and careful consideration at 
the hands of the Council of the Society, and 
during the past year several conferences had 
been held. No effort would be spared by 
the Council to further so desirable an object. 
—It having come to the knowledge of the 
Council that the Manchester Corporation were 
contemplating the erection of the Victoria Baths 
in High-street without first inviting architects 
in practice to send in competitive drawings, 
the Council passed a resolution which expressed 
satisfaction that the suggestion of the Council 
with regard to the appointment and duties of 
the city architect had been approved by the 
City Council, but urged that it was desirable 
that such an important work as was contem- 
plated in the erection of the Victoria Baths, 
involving a large expenditure, should be 
thrown open either to limited competition « 
generally to local members of the architectural 
profession. The examinations of the 
Institute of British Architects for the north- 
western division of the country had bee 
conducted by the Council of the Society u 
conjunction with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. In the Preliminary examinations 
forty-nine students were examined, and thirty: 
four passed. In the Intermediate examination 
twenty-two were examined, and thirteen 


ASTON WEBB AND E, INGRESS BELL, 


ORGAN-CASE FOR HAILEYBURY 
COLLEGE. 


THE organ-case illustrated has been designed 
for a large organ, recently built over the west- 
end of the chapel of Haileybury College. The 
design of the ae PE wi an arcade 
; : : into a chapel shown in the right-hand corner, 
oe iss facie e EAE had to be taken into account in the design for 
with a difference in level of 16 ft. This pre- ER gallery and the projections of the 
liminary ground work and the new Univer- ‘ : 
sity-road have already been carried out under | , Tbe case is of deal, painted, and is to F 
the direction of Messrs. Thomas & Bettridge. |tichly carved. The work has been seule 

It is intended that when completed the|>Y Mr. S. A. Hunt, of Sener oe n S 
buildings shall comprise all the departments | designs of Mr. Reginald Blomfield, of London. 
necessary for the purpose of a modern Univer- The drawing is exhibited at this year’s Royal 
sity aa to scientific instruction in many | Academy. o 
subjects and especially those which have a 
bearing on the severa! trades and manufactures RE CENT DESIGNS FOR WALL-PAPERS, 
of the Midlands together with the usual Uni-| THESE illustrations are photographed from 
versity training. The subjects provided for| specimens lent by Messrs. Jeffrey & Co., the 
embrace mechanical, electrical and civil well-known wall-paper makers, of some of the 
engineering, mining, metallurgy, applied | most recent designs made for them by various 
chemistry, agriculture, veterinary science, artists. As we cannot reproduce the colour, 
brewing, botany, zoology, geology, commerce, | We have preferred to give them in a quiet 
law, and also a faculty of arts, where history, neutral tint, so as to avoid any suggestion of 

colour and emphasise the fact that they 


classics, modern languages, psychology, logic, : : 
and philosophy will have á place, and others represent only the line design and the method 
of treating floral forms as ornament. The 


will no doubt be added as time goes on. : : 

The main or ceremonial entrance will be| Values of light and dark are fairly suggested 
from the new University-road, along which | however, except in the “ Pansy” and “Tulip 
the future administrative and other buildings | designs, where the blossoms in reality show 

lighter than the rest; a yellow tint, as is well 


will be ranged. Passing under a lofty tower f : 
and across a grassy court, the principal en- R always coming out dark in photo- 


trance leads into an entrance-hall 50 ft. square, The designs include a frieze by Mr. Walter 


from which the main corridor 12 ft. wide runs 
right and left, and from which access is| Crane, three papers by Mr. Heywood Sumner 
obtained to the workshops, lecture theatres, ee Mr. A. F. Vigers, and one by Mr. A. F. 


PEOI se ore Toots, anor ator ies; AE Of the designs we prefer Mr. Crane’s frieze 
The Great Hall, 150 ft. b ft. i . 
Sea Hal Tag OY 25 it roccupica the and Mr. Sumner’s staircase paper, both of 


centre of the series. Under it are the students’ : f : 
bar, the dining and common rooms, the staff | Which are fine and effective designs ; and the 
“garden arbour” paper is a pretty fancy for a 


dining and common rooms, and on a lower 

floor which, by the fall of the ground at this | nursery or perhaps a breakfast-room. Of the 

point, is a ground floor, the kitchens and other four, while we give them as examples of 
what is being done in this class of design, we 


offices are arranged. must say that we regard them with little sym 
t to the University wi i 
The everyday entrance to the University will pathy, and consider that they show a much too 


be from the south along a new road branching REP ; 
out of the public road. Here the bulk of the realistic use of natural foliage as ornament, or, 
if realistic is not exactly the word, a lack 


J il : , 
students wall: most CaStiy gain access: to. the of severity of line and of conventionalism in 


several departments in which they are engaged. f : 
: dioin th detail. That, however, seems to be the direc- 
Commodious cycle stores adjoin. the entrance, tion to which the taste even of the better 


from which, by a flight of broad steps, the instructed class of persons is declining at pre 
lower plateau is reached, and into the lower sent, and that their demand has to be met ; but 


. . t t 
corridor, which conducts to every part of the we regret it. Messrs, Jeffrey have much better 


establishment. : these i 
The circular ring of buildings only is carried | designs than these in their showroom. 
up to the first floor, on which museums, n eei with a nee ies Wor End 
naan Pi ced. gratulate the firm on having secured West-En 
Hbraties, r ang TOn: © 6.) are P arco- Tie show rooms in Mortimer-street, so that the pur- 


radiating blowks of two floors each contain chaser who wishes to go where he can have the 
„ with additi é 
workshops, each 160 ft. by 50 ft., with additions chance of finding the best wall-papersin London 


: í locks 
at the southern ends 50 ft. by 40 ft., two blocks has no longer to undertake a “ Sabbath day’s 


being devoted to engineering and one toj. . ) 
mining and metallurgy, which, together with | journey” to Islington. At the back of the 
the Great Hall, are to be at once built. new premises is a long show-room, top-lighted 
In the south-west angle of the site a com- with very o ee ee the wa Pang 
; tion, with foundries | With a simple paper in a low green, designe 
plete HgDt and power eee Wii TCH Bo GY Mr: Waller Crane, and finished’ by the 


forges and other accessories, will be] °%2 : . ae 

See in the north-east angle a club and agen a ae ee EE a 
i tually erected over- | ‘™ S$ of which Contrast effectively 

pymmasion ate. (o/be Sues with the sober green paper below. The new 


looking the recreation-ground. l 
An Gadersround conduit or subway will | Showroom will probably prove an advantage 
to the firm as well as a convenience to their 


connect the power station with the whole} °°. 
range of buildings, and in it will be gathered | Clients. 
all steam and other mains, electric light cables, 
&c. The power station itself, with its nume- 
rous accessories, will play a partin the educa- 
tion of the students, and as such will be on a 
proportionately liberal scale, and finished and 
fitted in a special manner. 

It is proposed to face the several buildings 
with red bricks, and to use Portland or Darley 
Dale stone for the dressings. In the interior 


camera ae fare 


LAND TRANSFER.—At the Building Societies’ 
Association's meeting, to be held at Cheltenham on 
May 29 and 30 next, two papers will be read on the 
Land Transfer Act, 1897, one in favour of com- 
pulsory registration of title and the other against. 
On the invitation of the Committee, Mr. C. G. 
Cutler, Secretary of the West London Building 
Society, will read the first paper, and the second 
will be read by Mr. J. S. Rubinstein, solicitor. 
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passed. Reports of the Education in Archi- 
tecture Committee and of the Competitions, 
the Library, and the Students’ Committees 
were appended. A satisfactory balance-sheet 
was presented. The reports and financial 
statement were adopted. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—The 
annual meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society (Incorporated) was held in the Law 
Library, Cook-street, on the 21st ult., the chair 
being occupied by Professor Simpson. The 
Council, in their annual report, drew attention 
to the fact that the year had witnessed the 
second attempt to provide Liverpool with a 
cathedral. During the spring of I901 it was 
rumoured that a committee of prominent 
Chaurchmen, who were investigating the 
advantages of the various sites, had decided on 
the blunted triangle known as Monument- 
place ; but to the surprise of nearly all archi- 
tects, it was announced that they had selected 
St, James’ Mount. The Council took immediate 
steps to protest: they drafted a Report which 
was adopted by the Society at a special 
meeting, and sent to the Press and the 
members of the Cathedral Committee. 
Owing to unforeseen circumstances no pro- 
test could be made at the public meeting held 
in the Town Hall on June 17, when the choice 
of the St. James’ Mount site was ratified. The 
Council, although deeply regretting the deci- 
sion of the meeting, had taken no further steps 
to oppose what was evidently the wish of the 
majority of those outside the profession. On 
the motion of Mr, E. W. Willink, seconded by 
Mr. T. E. Eccles, the report was adopted. 
The following gentlemen were elected as 
officers of the Society :—Mr. John Woolfall, 
President ; Messrs. T. E. Eccles and P. C. 
Thicknesse, Vice-Presidents ; Messrs. Hast- 
well, Grayson, and Gilbert Fraser, Hon. 
Secretaries ; Messrs. H. L. Beckwith and 
W. G. Dobie, auditors ; Messrs. James Dod, 
Henry Hartley, E. P. Hinde, E. A. Ould, 
S. Pergin Powell, and W. E. Willink, Pro- 
fessor Simpson, Mr. E. G. Dickinson, and 
Mr. Arnold Thornely, members of Council. 
The Chairman suggested that the members 
should take into consideration the dealing with 
the George’s Dock site, which was one of the 
most important positions in Liverpool, and one 
that concerned everybody, especially architects. 
He explained that the Estate Committee had 
been asked to receive a deputation of the 
Society, so that the views of the members could 
be laid before the Committee. A formal reply 
had not been received, but he understood that 
the Committee were willing to receive the 
deputation. Mr. Willink briefly explained the 
details of the plan which had been prepared. 
After some discussion, it was moved by Pro- 
fessor Simpson, and seconded by Mr. Grayson, 
and adopted—“ That this meeting of the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society approves the sugges- 
tion of the Council, that the whole space, or as 
much as possible, should be left open, between 
the continuations of Water-street and Bruns- 
wick-street, and that a wide building should be 
builton the north side to balance the Dock 
Offices.” Messrs. P. C. Thicknesse, A. 
Thornely, and Professor Simpson were elected 
to formthe deputation. A vote of thanks to 
the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 

DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SocIETY.—On April 24 Mr. F. W. Meyer, 
landscape gardener, read a paper before the 
Society at the Athenzum, Exeter, on “ Garden- 
making.” He said that unfortunately architects 
and Jandscape gardeners did not always work 
in harmony together. The architect who 
designed a handsome building and the land- 
scape gardener or garden architect who 
designed a garden were generally both 
actuated by the very laudable desire of making 
the most of their profession. This was as it 
should be, and by working hand in hand, as it 
were, the work of one might be greatly 
facilitated and even enhanced by the work of 
the other. Sometimes, however, it happened 
that the architect who designed, say, a mansion 
and superintended its erection laid out not only 
the immediate surroundings of that mansion, 
but the whole of the grounds as well. In 


. ninety-nine cases out of a hundred such 


procedure must prove disastrous unless the 
architect was also a specialist in horticulture: 
Designing a garden did not depend merely on 
the rules of architectural symmetry or hard 
and fast rules of design. Though in a large 
garden adjoining a mansion the immediate 
surroundings should, if at all possible, be in 
harmony with the style and character of the 
building, the principal and the most pleasing 


‘garden. 


effects of every garden could never be attained 
by stones, bricks, and mortar, or any other dead 
material ; but must in all cases depend on the 
living and ever-changing materials of grass, 
shrubs, trees, flowers, &c., combined in such a 
way as to form a pleasing picture, not only in 
themselves but also as a whole, and to amal- 
gamate and blend harmoniously even with the 
landscape beyond the garden. Without an 
intimate knowledge of trees, shrubs, and plants 
generally, no architect could design a good 
His garden might look all right im- 
mediately after completion, but what would it 
be like, say, five or ten years hence, when the 
trees and shrubs had assumed larger propor- 
tions ? The material of which a mansion was 
built changed neither in size nor in shape, but 
the material of which a garden was composed 
changed in both, and thus made it necessary for 
the designer to look many yeare ahead. He 
would most emphatically maintain that no good 
garden could be designed without its de- 
signer having a thorough knowledge of the 
plants to be used and the effect which they 
would produce, not only immediately, but, 
say, ten years or more after the work was 
complete. Some few years ago he read a 
book on the subject of “ The Formal Garden,” 
written by an architect, and was amazed to find 
in it a sentence to the following effect :— 


“For the designer of a garden it is no more 
necessary to know anything about plants than it is 
necessary for a bricklayer to know how his bricks 
were manufactured.” 


He had nothing to say against a formal garden 
in the right place; but a formal garden, or 
any other garden, arranged on such lines as 
those quoted above, without a knowledge of 
plants, could, in his opinion, be never anything 
else but an absurdity. He would not condemn 
formal gardening altogether. On the contrary, 
he was strongly in favour of giving small 
gardens a more or less regular shape, and also 
in large gardens the immediate surroundings 
of the house should be in keeping with the 
regular style of the house, and the transition 
from the regular to the irregular style should 
be a gradual one. Since the architect and the 
landscape-gardener necessarily looked upon 
their respective work from entirely different 
standpoints, it was only right and just that 
when a new garden was to be designed in con- 
junction with a new house, the architect and 
the landscape-gardener should compare notes 
and then work hand in hand. But for an archi- 
tect alone to lay out a garden was, he thought, 
as grave a mistake as it would be to employ 
a landscape-gardener to design a cathedral. 
To lay down hard and fast rules whether a 
garden should be in the geometrical regular 
style, or in the natural style was impossible. 
It was not merely a matter of taste, but must 
largely depend on existing circumstances and 
especially on the surroundings. But broadly 
speaking, he thought that of modern gardens 
the most pleasing ones were those which did 
not too rigidly adhere to either the geometrical 
or the natural style, but were a pleasing com- 
bination of both, and were, above all, in 
thorough harmony wilh their surroundings. 
When a sudden change is introduced there 
should be a visible motive forming, as it were, 
a connecting link between the different styles, 
which would otherwise give the garden the 
appearance of being the property not of one 
man but of different owners. Not contraction 
within narrow limits, but expansion must be 
the aim, and if by skilful treatment they could 
iniroduce an artificial perspective, a compara- 
tively small garden might not only be made to 
appear much larger than it really was, but 
might be actually amalgamated with the distant 
landscape beyond,a result which in most cases 
would be found most satisfactory from every 
point of view. In order to give a better idea of 
the development of garden design and of the 
various styles of gardens he could not do better 
than show on the screen a series of pictures of 
ancient and modern gardens, which more 
clearly than words would illustrate what to do 
and what to avoid. [A large number of lantern 
slides were then exhibited and explained by 
Mr. Meyer, showing gardens in the most 
ancient as well as in the most modern styles, 
and included among others ancient Egyptian, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Roman gardens, 
Sapa ot the Renaissance period, modern 

nglish, French, German, and Swiss gardens, 
various styles of terraces (including the “ undu- 
lating ” terrace), and lastly a number of parks 
and pleasure grounds, rock and water gardens 
of Mr. Meyer’s own designing, and laid out and 


planted by Messrs. Robert Veitch & Son, of 
Exeter. | 

YORK ARCHITECTURAL SocieTy.—At the 
annual general meeting of this Society the 
officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows :—President, Mr. C. Channon, 
F.R.I.B.A.; Vice-presidents, Messrs. A. B. 
Burleigh and T. Monkman ; committee, Messre. 
S. Needham, E. A. Pollard, A. G. Toomes, 
J. W. Biscomb, and H.C. Cannell. The hon. 
treasurer is Mr. T. Monkman ; hon. secretary, 
Mr. Frank Ranly ; and hon. librarian, Mr, 
S. G. Highmoor, 

a a aa aaa 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS, — 
On Saturday, April 26, a large party of the 
members were enabled by the courtesy of the 
Board of the Corporation to visit the Trinity 
House Depot at Blackwall. Under the 
guidance of Mr. John Williams, the super- 
intendent, and other officers, a complete 
inspection was made. The party also went on 
board the lightship lying alongside the wharf, 
the hot-air engines for air compressing and the 
other appliances being shown in operation. 
After leaving the wharf the party proceeded to 
Green’s dry dock, and were shown over the 
Trinity House T.S.S. Zrene. The workshops 
consist of superintendent's and clerks’ offices, 
engine house, carpenters’ and patternmakers’, 
smiths’, boilermakers’, coppersmiths’, lamp- 
makers’, fitting and erecting shops, chain 
cable, and general proving house, and 
gasworks for making oil gas, and 
compressing it for buoy illumination. The 
plant consists of a 16-n.h.p. horizontal non- 
condensing steam-engine, and tools of the 
ordinary kind, suitable for the special require- 
ments of the service. The works executed 
include repairs to the machinery of the Cor- 
poration’s steam vessels (eleven in number), 
the illuminating and fog signal machinery and 
apparatus of lighthouses, light vessels, and 
lighted beacons and buoys; repairs to day 
beacons and buoys ; conversion of worn chain 
cables from light vessels to buoy service, &c. 
The number of workmen employed is, on an 
average, about 150. A 1o-ton steam travelling 
crane is employed for lifting the buoys, sinkers 
and other heavy weights. The buoy store is 
surmounted by two lighthouse lanterns, which 
are used for experimental purposes in con- 
nexion with lights and fog signals. Imme- 
diately above the buoy store is a long, dark 
chamber, used in testing photometrically the 
powers of different kinds of burners and appa- 
ratus. A wrought-iron crane is attached to one 
of the lanterns for firing explosive fog-signal 
charges, electrically. At the next meeting on 
May 2, a paper “On Some Factors in Colonial 
Railway Construction” is to be read by Mr. 
Lewis H. Rugg ; and on Saturday, May Io, a 
visit is to be paid to the Great Eastern Railway 
Works at Stratford. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Institute 
will be held on Monday next to elect the 
Royal Gold Medallist for the current year. 
The Chairman will move—That, subject to 
his Majesty's gracious sanction, the Royal 
Gold Medal for the promotion of architecture 
be presented this year to Mr. Thomas Edward 
Colicutt for his work as an architect. 

The annual general meeting will then be 
held. At the same meeting the Institute will 
be asked to sanction the issue of a form of 
agreement and schedule of conditions for 
building contracts for use where quantities 
form part of the contract, the document being 
based on the form now in use with such 
variations as are necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the proposed new form. The follow- 
ing are the clauses of the existing form which 
have been modified by the Practice Standing 
Committee to adapt them to the new purpose, 
the alterations and additions being printed in 
italics :-— 

I. The works shall be carried out in accord- 
ance with the directions and to the reasonable 
satisfaction of the architect, in accordance with 
the said drawings and specification and bills 
of quantities, and in accordance with such 
further drawings, details, and instructions in 
explanation of the same as may from time to 
time be given by the architect. . . . The con- 
tract drawings and specification and the priced 
bills of quantitics shall remain in the custody 
of the architect, and shall be produced by him 
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employer or by the contractor. 


3. The contractor shall on the signing hereof 


furnish the architect with the fully priced bills 
of quantities for his use or that of the surveyor 
appointed as in Clause 13 hereof, and for the 
purposes only of this contract. 

pad 13.—The penultimate sentence to 
read :— 

The variations shall be valued at the rates 
contained in the priced bills of quantities, or, 
where the same may not apply, at rates pro- 
portionate to the prices therein contained. 

27. The words “ prime cost” or the initials 


P.C. applied in the specification and bills of 


quanlilies to goods to be obtained and fixed by 
the contractor, shall mean, unless otherwise 
stated in the specification or bills of quantities, 
the sum paid to the merchant after deducting all 
trade discount ifor such goods in the ordinary 
course of delivery, but not deducting discount 
for cash, and such sum shall be exclusive of 
special carriage, the cost of fixing, and con- 
tractor’s profit. 

28. The commencement of the clause to 
read :— 

The provisional sums mentioned in the 
specification and bills of quantities for materials 
to be supplied or for work to be performed by 
special artists or tradesmen, &c. 

Such slight changes as are required in the 
preamble and agreement clauses will be called 
attention to at the meeting. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Mr. M‘Dougall, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.— On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Lambeth Borough Council 2,515/. and 7,2101. 
for paving works, and to sanction a loan of 
7,2951. 

Trafalgar-squarc.—On the Report of the 
General Purposes Committee, 

Mr. Beachcroft asked whether something 
could not be done to mitigate the extreme 
ugliness of the hoarding in Trafalgar-square, 
which would be in existence for the next two 
or three months. 

Mr. Robinson replied that he would com- 
municate with the Works Committee. | 

Mr. Beachcroft also suggested that the Parks 
Committee and the Office of Works should do 
something in the way of floral decoration in 
Trafalgar-square on the occasion of the Coro- 
nation. 

Mr. Robinson promised to make inquiries in 
the matter. 

The Works Department.—The Fire Brigade 
Committee recommended that the erection of a 
fire brigade station at Mile End should be 
entrusted to the Works Committee at an 
estimated cost of 10,163/. 

Mr. Goodrich moved an amendment in 
favour of advertising for tenders. Money 
would be saved by putting the work out to 
contract. 

Mr. Fletcher seconded the amendment on 
the ground that this was not a class of work 
which should be given to the Committee, in 
view of the great losses already made by that 
Department in carrying out building works. 

Mr. Torrance said the Department had been 
eminently successful in this kind of work, and 
the criticisms they had just heard were very 
unfair. 

Mr. Cousins said Mr. Torrance’s last 
remarks were not correct. At New Cross 
fire station, erected by the Department, the 
excess was 3,000/. over the estimates, and at 
Whitefriars the excess was 2,000/. over the 
estimate. There were two fire stations which 
had been erected by the Department at a cost 
below the estimates, but the total in all fire 
brigade work was against the Department. 

Mr. Allen, Chairman of the Fire Brigade 
Committee, pointed out that the Council had 
recently reathrmed its determination to have a 
Works Department, and if that Department 
was to enter successfully upon its new career 
it must have work given to it. The Depart- 
ment had in the past carried out splendid work 
for the Fire Brigade Committee, and he 
hoped the Council would support their 
recommendation. 

Upon a show of hands, the amendment was 
rejected, and the recommendation was adopted. 

The Works Managcr.—The Council on 
January 28 last accepted the resignation of Mr. 


at his office as and when required by the 


tural conditions of the Elephant and Castle 
Theatre were either in hand or had been 
carried out. 


refreshment-bar accomm dation in connexion 
with the gallery and circle. 
to reduce somewhat the area of the bar 


accommodation. 
proposed to convert the space beneath the 
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Central Store, Millbank Estate.—On the 
recommendation of the Housing Committee, it 
was agreed that the estimate of 9ool, sub. 
mitted by the Finance Committee in respect of 
the cost of the construction of a central store on 
the Millbank estate be approved ; that the work 
of constructing the bui:ding be entrusted to 
Messrs. Spencer, Santo, & Co. on the same 
schedule of prices as that at which they are 
erecting the remaining dwellings on the 
estate ; that the work be done as an extra upon 
the present contract with Messrs. Spencer 
Santo, & Co. ; and that the Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee be authorised to 
at once put the work in hand on the terms 
mentioned. 

Tramway Tenders.—The following recom. 
mendations of the Highways Committee were 
agreed to :— 


W. Adams, manager of works, as from a date 
to be thereafter fixed. The General Purposes 
Committee now recommended that the resig- 
nation of Mr. Adams should date from May 31 
next. 

The recommendation was adopted. 

Road Opening in Piccadilly.—On the Report 
of the Improvements Committee, 

Captain Hemphill complained that the new 
extension of the roadway in Piccadilly had 
been opened up a short time after it was laid 
down, and asked who was responsible. 

Mr. Davies, Chairman of the Committee, 
said the work had been done by an electric 
lighting company under the orders of the City 
of Westminster Council. It had, however, 
been arranged that no further work of the 
kind should be done until after the Coronation. 

Holborn to Strand Improvement, — The 
Improvements Committee reported that the 
hoarding and shoring in connexion with this 
improvement, as carried out by the Works 
Department, amounted up to the present to 
479l., while the sale of old materials realised 
1,1271. 

Sewer Work—On the recommendation of 
the Main Drainage Committee, it was agreed 
that the expenditure of 350/. 193. 3d. incurred 
in excess of the vote of 13,115/. passed for the 
extension of the middle-level sewer, and the 
construction of a new sewer in Scrubs-lane as 
well asa length of sewer in connexion with 
an overflow from the Counter’s-creek sewer, 
be sanctioned. 

It was also agreed that the expenditure of a 
further sum of 855/4. 8s. Od. be sanctioned for 
repairs to the middle-level sewer between Old 
Ford and the Abbey-mills pumping-station, 
and that the expenditure of 2,217/. 4s. 5d. in- 
curred in repairing damage done by an ex- 
plosion to the Wick-lane branch sewer near 
Smeed-road, Old Ford, be sanctioned. 

Elephant and Castle Theatre.—The Theatres 
and Music-halls Committee reported that the 
Council's suggestions for improving the struc- 


“ That the estimate for 1,800). on capital account 
submitted by the Finance Committee be approved ; 
and that the Highways Committee be authorised to 
expend, in connexion with the reconstruction for 
electrical traction of the London County Council 
tramways, a sum not exceeding that amount in 
lowering the carriage-way of Clapham-road under 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway bridge, 
and in repaving with new wood blocks the portion 
of the carriage-way outside the tramway tracks. 
That the offer of Messrs, Griffiths & Co. to carry 
out, for the sum of 1,712/. 23., the work above 
specified, in accordance with the specification pre- 
pared by Dr. Kennedy, the Council's consulting 
electrical engineer, be accepted.” 

“That the arrangement with Messrs. P, & W. 
Maclellan, Ltd, and with Mr. Leonard Cooper, 
inade by the Highways Committee, relative to the 
supply of track rails and patent sole plates required 
in connexion with the reconstruction for electrical 
traction of further portions of the London County 
Council tramways, be confirmed ; and that the ex- 
penditure on capital account of the sum of 614/. in 
connexion with the matter be approved.” 


Rotherhithe Tunnel Rehousing.—The Hous- 
ing of the Working Classes Committee re- 
ported that Winchelsea-buildings, Swan-lane, 
Rotherhithe, would rehouse 200 persons dis- 
placed by the construction of the Rotherhithe 
and Ratcliff Tunnel. The Secretary of State 
had now approved plans for the erection of 
two other blocks, to be known as Rye and 
Sandwich buildings, for the accommodation of 
a further 400 persons, at an estimated cost of 
16,7501. A tender to do the work for 16,184). 
had been received. 

The consideration of the Committee's recom- 
mendations was deferred. 

Other business was disposed cf, and the 
Council adjourned. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage. 


Woolwich.—A one-story shop on part of the fore- 
court of No. 46, Plumstead-road, Plumstead (Messrs. 
Church, Quick, & Whincop for Mr. G. C. Realt and 
Mr. B. H. de Bertodano).—Consent. 

Norwood.t — Two additions to the Norwood 
Technical Institute, Knight's Hill-road, Norwood, at 
the corner of Chapel-road (Mr. P. L. Waterhouse 
for the Technical Education Board of the Council}. 


— Refused. 


Plans had been submitted to the 
Committee by Mr. Woodrow, showing new 


It was intended 
On the ground floor it was 


circle entrance stairs into an early entrance 
to the pit. The Committee recommended the 
Council to approve these arrangements. 

The Report was adopted. 

Marlborough Theatre. — The Committee 
further reported that new plans had been 
submitted for the proposed Holloway Theatre 
in Holloway-road, which was now intended to 
be known as the Marlborough Theatre. 
Alterations in the plans had been rendered 
necessary owing to the new regulations of the 
Council. If Macready-place were not used as 
a Carriage-way, the site would comply with the 
regulations. The theatre would accommodate 
2,380 persons, viz., 1,886 seated and 494 
standing. It would be within the jurisdiction 
of the Lord Chamberlain. 

The Council approved the amended plans, 

Montpelier Mustc-hall,—It had been reported 
to the Committee that during a performance at 
the Montpelier Music-hall, Newington, on the 
evening of April 18, the exit doors at the end 
of the passages leading from the stage and 
stalls and from the centre of the hall were 
chained and padlocked. The Committee ob- 
served that it was hardly necessary to point 
out how important it was in the interests of 
the public safety that the exit doors at places of 
public entertainment should not be fastened 
while the public were in the building, exceptin 
such a manner as to allow them to open auto- 
matically on pressure being applied to them 
from within. The Council authorised the 
Committee to serve a notice under the forty- 
fifth section of the Act of 1882, 

Office Accommodation —The Establishments 
Committee recommended that the Council do 
take on lease for twenty-one years, determin- 
able by the Council at the end of seven or 
fourteen years, certain accommodation on the 
ground floor and basement of the premises, 
19, Charing Cross-road, at a rent of 75ol. a 
year. i 

The Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Henry 
Clarke, in answer to a question, said that the 
Council already paid 19,000}. per annum in the 
way of rent, and they occupied eighteen 
premises other than the County Hall. 

The recommendation was agreed to. 


Width of Way. 


Islington, South.t—Retention of a dynamo shed 

and an oil shed on the east side of Tyndale-mews, 
Essex-road, Islington (Messre. Douglas, Young, & 
Co. for Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, Limited) —Con- 
sent. 
Horton.—A block of buildings on the east side of 
Shepherdess-walk, Hoxton, with the external walls 
of such buildings at less than the prescribed dis- 
tance from the respective centres of the roadways 
of Underwood-row, Underwood-street. and Nile- 
street (Messrs. F. Chambers & Son for Mr. F. J. 
Chambers).—Refused. 

Bethnal Green, South West.—A two-story ware- 
house building commenced to be erected on the 
south side of Prince’s-court, Brick-lane, Bethnal 
Green (Mr. G. H. Lovegrove for Mr. R. Button).— 
Refused. 

Projection and Construction of Gangway. 

Cify—An iron and concrete gangway across 
Falcon-avenue, to connect. at the first floor level; a 
block of warehouses known as Nos. 9. 10, and 11, 
Falcon-street, with No. 6, Falcon-avenue (Me. A. E. 
Pridmore for Messrs, Olney, Amsden and Sons}— 
Consent. 
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Deviations from Certified Plans, 


St. George, Hanover-square.—Certain deviations 
from the plans certified by the District Surveyor so 
far as relates to the proposed conversion into 
bachelors’ chambers of the portion above the ground 
foor of a building known as Hanover-buildings, 
Hanover-square (Mr. J. Sawyer for the Assets 
Realisation Company, Limited). —Consent. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GUIDE TO EPSOM AND THE DISTRICT. By 
Gordon Home. (Homeland Association. 9d.) 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BRIDGE CONSTRUC- 
TION. By T. Claxton Fidler, M.Inst.C.E. (Charles 
Griffin & Co.) 

AXNUAL RECORD OF THE LONDON TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY: 1900. Edited by T. 
Fairman Ordish, F.S.A. (Published by the Society.) 

THE LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HANDBOOK: 1902. Edited by J. W. Ritchie. 
(Published by the Association. ) : 

THE TESTING ARRANGEMENTS OF THE BRITISH 
FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE. Some descriptive 
notes and illustrations. (C. & E. Layton.) 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE SANITARY INSTI- 
TUTE. With Supplement. (E. Stanford. Journal, 
28. 6d. ; Supplement, 1s.) 

SURVEYING AND SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. By 
G. A. T. Middleton. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. (Whittaker & Co. 53.) 

ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE: OR, 
SCIENCE AS APPLIED TO BUILDINGS. Second 
Edition. By Banister F. Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A, and 
H. Phillips Fletcher, A.R.IL.B.A, A.M.I.C.E. “The 
Builder ” Students’ Series. (D. Fourdrinier : Builder 
Office.) 


The Student’s Column. 


PART II—DRAINAGE, 


CHAPTER 16.—THE DESIGN OF DRAINAGE 
SCHEMES, 


oanta| OME of the most important points to be 
Wet} observed in the design of drainage 
schemes have been discussed in pre- 
vious chapters, and the following rules are, 
in the main, a recapitulation of these points in 


Formation of Streets. 


Hampstead.—That an order be issued to Mr. O. E. 
Winter, sanctioning the formation or laying-out of 
a new street for carriage traffic in continuation of 
Lymington-road, Finchley-road, Hampstead (for 
Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Hamp- 
stead} ... That the name Lymington-road (in 
continuation) be approved for the new street.— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. F. 
Newman sanctioning the formation or laying-out 
of new streets for carriage traffic on the Streatham- 
lodge Estate, Streatham-high-road, Streatham, and 
in connexion therewith the widening of portions of 
Streatham-high-road, Hermitage-lane and Streat- 
ham-common-south (for Mr. C. H. C. Du-Cane). 
.... That the names Braxted-road, Baldry-gar- 
dens (in continuation), Heybridge-avenue, Fontaine- 
street, Welldale-street, Tiptree-street, Coulthurst- 
street, and Strathbrook-road, be approved for the 
new streets.— Agreed. 


SANITARY 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land. 


Greenwich.—That the solicitor do preparea licence 
under section 122 of the Act, to Mr. W. Richardson, 
for the erection of two buildings on low-lying land 
situate at Bostal-lane, Abbey Wood (Mr. J. O. Cook). 
— Agreed. 


*,* The recommendations marked t are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities. 


ee : 
a succinct Mie :— Per i 
I. Intercept every main drain from e 
Correspondence, sewer by means of a water-seal trap, fixed in 


an intercepting chamber or (in a small scheme) 
at the foot of a pipe shaft, the trap to be as 
near the sewer as possible. 

2. In large schemes, divide the drains into 
main and subsidiary sections, the latter being 
intercepted from the former ; this is impera- 
tive in the case of hospitals for infectious 
diseases. 

3. Construct manholes at all changes of 
direction and gradient in main drains, and at 
all important junctions ; it is a good plan to 
run all branch drains to junction-chambers, 
instead of using pipe junctions. 

4. Lay every drain from manhole to man- 
hole in a perfectly straight line both as regards 
direction and gradient ; in short branch-drains 
a certain amount of curvature cannot always 
be avoided. 

5. Adopt self-cleansing gradients wherever 
possible, not exceeding I in 12 for 4-in. stone- 
ware drains, I in 17 for 5-in., and I in 23 for 
6-in. ; for iron drains the gradients may be 
quicker, If the amount of fall is inadequate, 
give the branch drains as much fall as possible 
and provide flushing apparatus for the main. 

6. Regulate the sizes of the pipes according 
to the amount of sewage they have to convey, 
or as nearly thereto as the local by-laws allow. 

7. Disconnect all waste-pipes (except those 
from water-closets, slop-sinks, and urinals) and 
all rainwater pipes discharging into sewage- 
drains, by means of suitable water-seal traps, 
and trap all surface-water inlets to sewage- 
drains. 

8. Reduce the number of branch-drains and 
traps as much as possible by discharging two 
or more pipes into or over each gully : two or 
more waste-pipes, rainwater pipes, or surface- 
water gullies, at a short distance from each 
other, may often be connected by branch- 
drains, (ventilated at each end) toa single trap 
placed in a convenient position. 

9. Ventilate every main and subsidiary 
drainage section by means of two openings, 
each approximately equal in area to the cross 
section of the drain, one opening to be near 
the intercepting trap and the other at the head 
of the drain ; a soilpipe from a water-closet, 
slop-sink, or urinal may be used for one of 
these openings, but if such a pipe is not avail- 
able, a special ventilation-shaft ought to be 
provided. 

Io, Drains must not pass under buildings, 
except where an external course is impossible. 

Many districts are now sewered on the 
“separate” system, that is to say, separate 
sewers are laid for sewage and surface-water 
respectively. If the Private Street Works Act, 
1892, has been adopted, the Local Authority 
can compel a person laying out a new street to 
construct separate sewers, but there does not 


RE ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


SiR,—Having seen in your issue of April 5 a 
report of a paper read by Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke 
before the Bristol Society of Architects, on “ Ancient 
Lights,” may we ask if you could spare usa little 
of your valuable space to add a few remarks on the 
same subject. 

We should like to add another instance from our 
personal experience to those already mentioned by 
Mr. Clarke, to emphasise the advisability of the 
revision of the law, as it now stands, regarding this 
important matter. 7 

We refer to the case of Parker v. Stanley & Co., 
heard before Mr. Justice Farwell, and fully reported 
in your issue of February 15 last, in which case we 
were acting as architects for the defendants. 

The Judge granted a mandatory injunction to 
pull down to the level of the previous building, 
because the plaintiff, being a photographer, required 
special light. This has now been done, greatly to 
the detriment of the premises. The Judge, in giving 
judgment, said (as reported in your paper) “he 
thought he should have found that for ordinary pur- 
poses there had been no such substantial diminution 
of light by the new building as to have justified him 
in granting such an order.” | l 

The judgment appears particularly hard, as the 
plaintiff’s premises have only been used as a photo- 
graphic studio since 1890, and therefore do not con- 
stitute an ancient special light. 

Surely if it takes twenty years to obtain an 
ordinary right of light, it should take equally as long 
to obtain a special right. 

We venture to think this is another instance of 
the urgent necessity for a reform in the laws of light 
and air. HAYWARD & MAYNARD. 


CAUDEBEC-EN.CAUX. 


SIR—A8 a lover of Caudebec-en-Caux, which I 
have twice visited, would it be too much to ask Mr. 
Hornblower to publish his sketch ? 

Any one dispensing with frequent joints will, if 
he live Jong enough, prove the truth of what is said 
about the wisdom of frequent jointing of stone- 
work. E. SWINFEN HARRIS. 


BATTERSEA WORKING-CLASS HOUSES 
COMPETITION. 


Sir,—Referring to the interesting collection of 
drawings in the above competition, it is pleasing to 
note that the first premiated drawings are in pencil 
and are done in a most workmanlike fashion. It is 
to be hoped that the time has now arrived that 
committees will stipulate in their instructions, 
(although this was not the case in the Battersea 
competition), that only pencil drawings will be 
required, which, as I stated in your issue of 
March 1, would be a benefit to committees and 
competitors, thus affording more time for the com- 
petitor to submit to a committee a much better 
thought-out set of drawings, ARCHITECT, 


appear to be any law by which a building- 
owner can be compelled to lay separate drains. 
Few, persons, however, are willing to enter 
into litigation with a Local Authority, and it 
may be taken for granted that, where dual 
sewers exist, dual drains will be laid by the 
building-owner. The great advantage of the 
separate system is í 
sewage proper at the outfall works is more 
constant, both in quantity and composition, 
than when surface - water 
the same conduit 


that the discharge of 


is admitted to 
as the sewage; the 
process of purification or disposal can therefore 


be more thoroughly and more economically 
carried out. 


This argument applies with 
equal force to private sewage-disposal works. 
Another advantage is that the sewers may be 
of smaller capacity, as provision has not to 
be made for any large amount of storm- 
water. The surface-water conduits do not add 
very materially to the cost of a sewerage 
scheme, as they can usually be divided into 
a number of small sections with different 
points of discharge into the watercourses of 
the district. 

The separation of surface-water and sewage 
is not in any case complete. Some portion 
of the surface-water, such as that from areas 
and back yards, is usually conveyed to the 
sewage conduit. 

In the case of an isolated building or group 
of buildings, the sewage from which must be 
purified before its discharge into a watercourse, 
the separate system possesses distinct advan- 
tages. If rainwater is the sole or principal 
source of supply for domestic purposes, the 
separation of some portion of the surface-water 
from the sewage is a necessity. In such cases 
the rainwater from the roofs is usually con- 
veyed by a separate system of drains to an 
underground tank, from which it is pumped to 
a cistern in the building. Sometimes a special 
catch-water area is formed with cement-con- 
crete at some distance from the building, and 
the rain falling on this area is conveyed to a 
storage tank. As a rule, however, the roof 
of the building is utilised for the purpose, and 
two sets of drains—for sewage and rainwater 
respectively—must be Jaid. Unless these con- 
duits are carefully designed, there is a danger 
of a sewage-drain being connected to the 
rainwater-drain. In one case, which was 
brought to the writer’s notice, the rainwater 
was stored in an underground tank for domestic 
purposes, and gradually deteriorated in quality 
until it was unfit for use. After caretul ex- 
amination, it was discovered that the drain 
from the water-closet had been connected to 
the rainwater system ! This was a new house, 
and if a mistake of this kind can be made 
during construction, it can certainly be made 
during subsequent alterations when the posi- 
tions of the two drains have been forgotten. 

Special care must be taken in the design of a 
drainage scheme when the rain-water is stored 
for domestic use. The sewage drains must be 
absolutely watertight, so as to avoid contami- 
nation of the soil, and ought to be of cast-iron, 
surrounded with concrete. Manholes are 
absolutely necessary at all changes of directiop, 
so that the course of the sewage drains cannot 
possibly be mistaken or forgotten. Rain-water 
drains are usually constructed of stoneware, as 
iron soon corrodes under the influence of soft 
water. They ought to be surrounded with 
concrete, to prevent infiltration from manured 
gardens, and laid at a higher level than the 
sewage drains. It is a good plan to lay the 
rain-water drains further from the building 
than the sewage drains, the branches to the 
former passing over the latter. Manholes, with 
airtight covers, ought to be provided, so that 
the drains can be easily inspected and cleansed. 
The rain-water pipes will serve as ventilators. 
The overflow from the tank is otten connected 
to the sewage drain; but where this is done 
aerial communication must be prevented by 
means of a well-ventilated intercepting 
chamber and trap. 

The next point to be considered in the design 
of a system of drainage is the level of the 
sewer or other point of discharge. The invert 
of a sewer can usually be ascertained by taking 
levels at two adjacent manholes ; the distance 
between the manholes must be measured, and 
the level of any intermediate point can then be 
calculated arithmetically or obtained graphi- 
cally by plotting the longitudinal section of the 
sewer. The invert of the drain must be above 
the invert of the sewer ; as a general rule, it 
may be said that the junction ought to be 
entirely above the lowest third of the height 
of a pipe-sewer, This leaves the mouth of the 
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drain clear when the sewer is charged to its 


normal depth. If the inverts of the drain and 
sewer are at or near the same level, there is 
necessarily a certain amount of backwater in 
the drain, and this retards the flow and 
tends to produce deposits. A further dis- 
advantage is that the drain may be entirely 
filled with backwater for some distance in the 
case of an abnormal flow in the sewer, such as 
may occur at certain hours of the day or during 
heavy rains, or as the result of sewer flushing. 
If, for example, a 4-in. drain with a gradient of 
I in 40 is connected to an 18-in. sewer in such 
a manner that the inverts at the point of junc- 
tion are at the same level, the drain will be 
entirely filled with sewage for a distance of 
nearly 17 ít., when thesewer is half full, and the 
backwater will extend to a distance of 3oft. ; 
when the sewer is three-fourths full, the back- 
water will extend toa distance of 45 ft. up the 
drain, and of this length nearly 32 ft. will be 
fully charged. As the intercepting traps of 
house-drains are usually less than 25 ft. 
from the sewer, the sewage will, under such 
conditions, rise through the traps, and the 
drains above the traps will not only cease to be 
self-cleansing, but will also be charged with 
public sewage of a more or less dangerous 
character. 

It follows from this that the intercepting 
trap ought to be placed at as high a level as 
possible above the invert of the adjacent sewer. 
The drain between the trap and the sewer will 
therefore often have a quicker gradient than 
the drains above the trap. At however low a 
level the sewer may be, the connexion ought 
not to be in the crown, as this arrangement 
often causes deposits, especially in branch 
sewers where the flow is small or intermittent. 

Junctions with large brick or concrete sewers 
ought also to be above the level of the normal 
flow, and as the rise of the sewage is greater 
than in a pipe sewer, it is still more necessary 
to place the intercepting trap at as high a level 
as possible. Flap-valves of iron or (better) of 
aluminium are sometimes fitted to the ends of 
drains in sewers to prevent backwater, but 
they are not reliable, as deposits on the seating 
often cause the valves to remain slightly open. 
In Couzens’s “ ball trap interceptor ” a copper 
ball floats in the trap on the drain side of the 
dip ; the ball rises with the rise of the back- 
water, and ultimately seats itself against an 
indiarubber ring around the inlet of the trap. 
A fitting of this kind may be useful in low- 
lying districts, but should only be adopted 
where absolutely necessary. 

If the difference in level between the head 
of the drain and the sewer is small, the junc- 
tion may, with advantage, be placed at a point 
near that boundary of the site where the sewer 
is lowest. A sewer with a gradient of I in 
200 falls 6 in. in a frontage of 100 ft., and these 
6 in. may make a great difference in the 
efficiency of the drains. 

In designing a system of drainage careful 
levels must be taken, not only of the sewer- 
invert, but also of the ground through which 
the drains must pass and (in the case of existing 
buildings) of the ground floor and basement 
floor and of all inlets. An accurate plan of the 
property must also be prepared to a sufficiently 
large scale, so that every gully, trap, manhole, 
and other accessory can be clearly shown. It 
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building, and 


inch. Long outfall 


a smaller block plan. 


which 


junction with the 


with uniform gradient throughout. 


cleansing gradient for that from the junction- 


chamber to the intercepting-chamber ; and (3) 
a quick gradient for that from the intercepting- 


chamber to the sewer. Allowance must be 


made, wherever the fall will permit, for a drop 
from the branch to the main drain equal to 


half the diameter of the latter, and for a drop 
of 3 in. or more into the intercepting-trap. 


The depth from the surface of the ground to 
the invert of the gully outlet must, of course, 
This varies 


be taken into consideration. 
according to the type of the gully; for an 
ordinary 4-in. P trap it is about 7 in. 

The gradient from the head of the drain to 
the junction-chamber receiving the drain from 
the lowest inlet can now be settled. If the 
lowest inlet is from the basement at the front 
of building, and if the other inlets are at or 
near the surface of the ground, a self-cleansing 
gradient can be given to the main drain from 
these inlets to the junction-chamber, and the 
connexion with the latter formed as shown in 
fig. 79. The sewage from the high-level drain 
enters the chamber through the pipes at A; a 
pipe or chute is fixed at B, so that the upper 
drain can be inspected and cleared in case of 
stoppage. The low-level inlet is shown at C. 
If the pipes at A are omitted, the sewage from 
the upper drain causes a great amount of 
splashing in the manhole, and the benchings 
and walls become coated with deposits which 
decompose and often cause a serious nuisance. 
A similar arrangement can be adopted at a 
lamphole. To inspect the lower drain, the lamp 
must be lowered to the bottom of the shaft and 
observed from the intercepting-chamber or 


nearest manhole below this point ; to inspect 
the upper drain, the lamp must be lowered to 
the level of the pipe B, and observed from the 


next manhole above this point. 
a a a 
OBITUARY. 


MR. THOMAS OLIVER.—We regret to announce 
the death on the 24th ult., in his seventy-eighth 
year, of Mr. Thomas Oliver, architect, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Mr. Oliver was senior partner of the 


firm of Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, latterly Messrs. 


Oliver, Leeson, & Wood, of Bank-chambers, No. 30, 


Mosley-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and was elected 


a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in 1866. Of the more important of the archi- 


tectural works carried out by the firm of Oliver & 
Leeson we may mention the following :—St. 
Barnabas Church, Dulwich (ten years ago) ; altera- 
tions, with new entrances and other improvements, 
of the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle; the Training 
College, Norwich (for which Ewan Christian acted 
as assessor), illustrated in the Builder, Novem- 
ber 19, 1892 ; restoration of the tower and spire, St. 
Nicholas Cathedral, Newcastle, in 1896; laundries 
at Low Fell, co. Durham, for the Provincial 
Laundries Co., Ltd. ; additions, with improvements, 
to ninety-two houses at Felling, Durbam ; the High 
School for Girls at Jesmond, for the Corporation of 
Newcastle ; the new Technical College at Durham, 
since named the Johnston Institute of Science and 
Art, constructed in three stories of red brick, with 
a red tiled roof, and a main entrance in South- 
street of stone, and on the east side overjooking 


is a great mistake to attempt 
to delineate a drainage scheme 
on a block-plan only, drawn 
to a scale of 30 ft. or 40 ft. to 
an inch. The drains are as 
important as any part of a 
those in the 
immediate vicinity of a build- 
ing ‘ought to be drawn to the 
same scale, namely, 8 ft. to an 
drains 
may, of course, be shown on 


The most direct course 
circumstances will 
allow must be adopted from 
the head of the drain to the 
sewer. 
Circuitous routes are more 
costly and more difficult to 
ventilate, and in many cases 
necessitate smaller gradients 
and increased risk of deposits, 
which in turn involve fouler 
air in the drains, The fall 
from the lowest inlet to the 
sewer must then be ascer- 
tained from the levels, and 
if this is very small the 
drain between these points must be designed 
If the fall 
is ample, different gradients may be adopted ; 
(x) a quick gradient for the drain from the inlet 
to the junction-chamber ; (2) a slower but self- 
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the wooded banks of the Wear, begun 
and opened on May 22 last var (Monee! “Olin 
Leeson, & Wood); school buildings in 
road, Bishopswearmouth, for the Sunderland Schoo! 
Board, 1893-4; the car depdt and other Works at 
Walker-on-Tyne, for the Newcastle City Tramwa 
undertaking ; cottage homes for pauper childr. 
at Ponteland, for the Newcastle Guardians (M = 
Oliver, Leeson & Wood); and the Olym Hal 
Northumberland-road, Newcastle, constructed of 
corrugated iron lined with wood, with an iron 
framed ceiling and a highly ornamented façade 
executed in plaster-work after the Italian manner 
having a capacity for about 3,500 persons, and 
opened on December 2, 1893, for which the plang 
and designs were prepared by Messrs, Oliver & 
Leeson and Mr. T. R. Milburn, of Sunderland, as 
joint architects. Amongst other works for whi 
the firm were employed as architects are, in New. 
castle-on-Tyne, the Clarendon Temperance Hotel. 
the Bose êl on) buildings at the top of 
and in St. Nicholas churchyard ; the Nurses’ 

the Fleming Memorial Hospital, opened sie 
ago, and the Co-operative Stores, both by Messrs, 
Oliver, Leeson, & Wood, who in May, 1900, were 
appointed architects for the re-building of the Ord 
Arms at Scotswood; in Gateshead—schools to ac- 
commodate 880 children, with a large gymnasium 
cookery classrooms, a manual-instruction room, &. 
at Kell’s-lane, in the Low Fell district, for the 
School Board ; the Parish Hall for the Venerable 
Bede Church, Sunderland-road ; a church institute 


ment of the board schools in Durham-road 
(Messrs. Oliver, Leeson, & Wood); also the 
enlargement, recently begun, of schools at 
Westmoor and ia the vicinity for the Lon 
Benton School Board. In our issue of October § 
1898, containing “ Newcastle-upon-Tyne,” No. xviii, 
of our series, “The Architecture of Our 
Large Provincial Towns,” we illustrated Messrs 
Oliver & Leeson’s measured drawings of the spire 
of St. Nicholas, with their designs for the Co 
operative Wholesale Society's new offices, ware- 
houses, and Conference Hall, in Blandford-street, 
and for two blocks of business premises in Colling- 
wood-street. On April 27, 1889, we illustrated the 
par and designs for which the second premium 

been awarded to them in the competition for 
the Friars’ School at Bangor ; in January, 1889, the 
firm were invited to send in competitive designs for 
the new infirmary buildings at Newcastle, in respect 
of which competition Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, RA, 
was appointed the assessor. They themselves were 
nominated to act in that capacity, in 1899, for the 
Burnley Higher Grade Schools competition. From 
the Newcastle Daily Chronicle we learn that Mr. 
Oliver was the first Secretary to the Northern 
Architectural Association, founded in 1858, and that 
he retained that office until 1870, when he was 
elected President. In 1872 he took up the duties of 
Secretary again, and in 1877 was again elected 
President for three years. Mr. Oliver entered into 
partnership with Mr. Leeson in 1879. He died at 
his private residence, Ennerdale, Jesmond, 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF OLD BASFORD CHURCH, NOT- 
TINGHAM.—The restoration of the parish church of 
St. Leodegarius, Old Basford, has now been com- 
pleted. The foundation of the church goes back to 
the twelfth century, the founder being Sir William 
de Basford, the grandson of a retainer of William 
the Conqueror. But little remains of the thirteenth 
century edifice, the chancel, which was almost 
entirely demolished by fire a couple of years ago, 
being the oldest part of the fabric remaining. The 
church has had an unfortunate history within 
modern times. The tower collapsed about forty 
years ago, carrying with it the western bay of the 
nave arcade, and the neglect and vandalism of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century caused much of 
the architectural beauty of the church to be sadly 
impaired. Happily, the church has reaped the benefit, 
ere it was too late, of the growing appreciation of 
antiquities, and its later restorations have been con- 
ceived in reverence and artistic insight. The tower 
was rebuilt out of the old material, so far as it 
would go, in imitation of the graceful form of the 
fifteenth century, and other works of renovation 
were carried out from time to time as necessity 
dictated. But these were not of a sufficiently far- 
reaching character to assure the preservation of the 
church intact, and the attention of the Duke of 
Newcastle was drawn to the condition of the 
fabric. It was decided, in the first place, at once to 
arrest the decay brought about through damp and 
other causes, and this done, to make improvements 
in the general condition of the church, such as the 
addition of a rood screen, a new reredos, panelling 
around walle, &c. The first portion of tbe scheme 
had only just been completed when this wort, 
together with a great portion of the entire building. 
was destroyed by fire in November, 1900, thas 
necessitating the restoration of the roofs, the re 
building of the chancel arch and a portion of the nave 
arcade, together with otber.. parts destroyed 
Advantage was now taken to make further improve: 
ments. The roof as newly constructed improves 
the general effect and acoustic properties of tbe 
building. The. reconstruction of the arcade and 


for St. Paul’s, in the Low Teams ; and the enlarge- , 
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chancel arch has been carried out in accordance 
with the old work, similar stone to that previously 
used baving beea secured. New stained glass 
windows, replacing those destroyed, have 
supplied, and are from the studio of Mr. E. J. Prest, 
London. The subjects are similar to those in the 
windows destroyed. The new organ is from the 
works of Messra. Henry Jones & Son, London. 
The case designed by the architect is in harmony 
with the rest of the woodwork in the church. Not 
the least of the improvements is a new vestry, of 
which, before the fire, the church was devoid. The 
Hooring is entirely new, being composed of a 6-in. 
bed of concrete over the whole area, covered with 
wood blocks, and having stone aisles. The decora- 
tions generally have been supplied by Miss Beatrice 
Cameron, of London. The period of design chosen 
for the wood fittings generally is that of the fifteenth 
century. A new cover for the font has been carved. 
All the work of restoration has been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. W. H. Thompson, the 
Duke of Newcastle's architect, the contractors being 
Messrs. George Hopewell & Son, of Basford.— 
Nottingham Guardian. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL FOR BRADLEY.—The foun- 
dation-stone has just been laid at Bradley of a new 
Ww chapel. The estimated cost of the new 
edifice is 4,600). The building, which is in the 
Gothic style, will accommodate, when finished, 620 

ns. The architect is Mr. C. W. D. Joynson | cl windows and cornice, while the whole 
(Wednesbury), and the builder Mr. W. G. Lees] was roofed in — both aisles and nave — with 


(Darlaston). 
RESTORATION OF PAISLEY ABBEY.—A dedication 
service was held in Paisley Abbey, on the 24th 
ult., in connexion with the formal reopening of the 
church on the completion of the first stage in the 
Abbey restoration scheme. The general scheme 
provides for the restoration of the choir, the 
ts, and the central tower, and in the mean- 
time the first section of the tower and the tran- 
septs have been finished, whilst the old St. Mirin 
Chapel or sounding aisle has been opened up, and 
atemporary organ chamber has been placed at the 
entrance to the choir, It has been the aim of the 
architect, Dr. Rowand Anderson, of Edinburgh 
(says the Glasgow Herald), to have the restoration 
work so carried out as to be in unison with the exist- 
ing nave and the old ruined portion of the edifice. 
The transepts, of which but a ruined gable was all 
that had remained, have been admirably restored and 
brought within the church , and an excel- 
lent harmony bas been attained in their junction 
with the nave. An impressive ap ce has also 
been given to the transepts by the stained-glass 
windows which have been placed in them. ere 
are three of these windows. The restoring of the 
first section of the central tower has been a work of 
great magnitude. Every precaution has been taken 
to make the foundations thoroughly secure. Then 
the tower rises from four massive piers connecting 
the choir and the nave, and the first section, qo ft. 
square, has been carried several fect above the roof 
of the main building. Owing to the formation of 
the tower piers, four arches have been formed 
between the pillars, the ceilings being groined, 
whilst the ceilings of the connecting transepts are 
of carved woodwork. By the restoring of the 
transepts additional space has been obtained in the 
nave, and the sitting accommodation of the church 
bas been altogether increased by about 400. Advan- 
tage has been taken of the improvements to intro- 
duce the electric light into the edifice ; but the new 
pulpit, communion table, chairs, and lectern were 
not ready in time for the opening ceremony. The 
work so far completed has been in progress during 
the past three years, and has cost fully 20,000). 
| PENN CHURCH, BUCKS.—The question of the 
restoration of the tower and roof of the ancient 
parish church at Penn, in Bucks, engaged the atten- 
tion of a vestry meeting recently. A report was 
received from Mr. S, Stallwood, Diocesan Surveyor, 
which showed that a sum of 500/. was necessary so 
far as the roof was concerned, and an additional 
expenditure of 300/. was needed to repair the tower. 
An estimate had previously been obtained from a 
local contractor for the repair of the roof only at 
90l., and as there was such a wide difference in the 
hgures the vestry decided to call in a third opinion 
before applying for a faculty. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—The Plans Com- 
mittee of Aberdeen Town Council report having 
sanctioned the following plans :—Dwelling-house on 
the west side of Fonthill-terrace, for Mr. Edmund 
Barrie, per Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie, architects ; 
three dwelling-houses on the north side of Great 
Western-road, for Messrs. Storie, Cruden, & Co., 
pet Messrs. Cameron & Watt, architects ; dwelling- 
house on the north side of Hammerfield-avenue, for 
Mr. William Walker, per Mr. James Watt, architect ; 
dwelling-house'6n the west side of Roslin-street, 
for Mr. John Reid, per Mr. William Smith, archi- 
tect; two dwelling-houses on the north side of 
Carlton-place, for Mr. T. W. Hector, per Mr. George 
Anderson, architect; warehouse on the east side of 
Rusell-road, for Messrs. Barclay, Ross, & Tough ; 
bed dwelling-houses on the north-east side of 

Orest-avenue, for Mr. J. D. Mackie, per Messrs. 
A Henderson & Son, architects; three dwelling- 
Mee On the north side of Devonshire-road, for 

r. James Dey, per Mr. John Milne. architect. 

So DAT SCHOOLS, ŁAsr TEIGNMOUTH.—New 
Soha ,schools are being erected adjacent to St. 
ichael’s Parish Church. The architects are 


The bullding is to be 60 ft. by 34 ft. The 


lavatories ro ft. b 
entered by the porch 
to be of red brick, with dressings of white brick 
and Beer stone. The roof will be o 


and varnished. Itis proposed to heat the building 


cost from 1,500}, to 1,600}. 


man, R.S.A, of Messrs. Hone 
Glasgow, has acted as architect. 


chancel arch was opened out and shown asit was 
in centuries 


been erected at the west end, on which has been re- 
built the organ en a modern principle. The organ 
loft and choir gallery is of unstained oak, while the 
pews in the area of the church are of pitch pine; 
the seats of the chancel ibeing of a more ornate 
design, and constructed of oak, of which material is 


removal of the galleries and the renewing of the 
pews generally, the seating accommodation was 
greatly reduced, and in order to compensate tor this 
to some extent, the architect erected an additional 
aisle on the north side, in the position where the 
north transept should be. This will accommodate 
about 120 sitters. It is an entire addition and 
departure from the original church, and in order 
to show and accentuate this, the style is entirely 


aisles has been laid with pitch-pine blocks, em- 
bedded in pitch on a sub-bed of concrete, which 
will ensure comfort and freedom from damp. 
open area of the chancel, as well as the space in the 
end where the high altar stood, but now occupied 


a hot-air system, while the whole building is 
lighted with electricity. A north porch has been 
erected of ashlar, in the same position as the 
ancient porch had stood; in fact, in digging for 
the foundation, the workmen came upon 
foundation of the ancient structure. This poren 
will form the principal entrance to the church, the 
others being by the north aisle, south transept, and 
great west door. The organ has been entirely re- 
cased ; an oak pulpit and lectern, in keeping with 
the style of the church, has been ; and a 
baptismal font of Corrennie granite has been placed 
in the building. The whole of the chancel windows 


window of the south aisle and the cast window of 
the north aisle have been filled with stained glass. 
The rest of the windows are in cathedral glass. 
The whole of the contracts have been carried out 
by the following, under Mr. Charles Grant as clerk 
of works :—Mason, J. H. Whyte & Sons, Glasgow ; 
woodwork, Hutcheson & Grant, Glasgow ; glazier, 
J. Meikle & Son, Glasgow ; slater, John Davidson, 
Brechin ; plumber, Geo. Cuthbert, Brechin ; painter, 
J. C. Middleton, Brechin; heating, John Grundy & 
Co., London ; electric fittings, Lowson & Son, 
Dundee; organ, J. R. Millar, Dundee.—A berdeen 
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premises in New Zealand-avenue having 


style of H. Whiteman Rising. 


Messrs. J. W. Rowell & Sons, of Newton Abbot, | walks and pleasure grounds, 
aod Mr. E. Andrews, of Teignmouth, is the builder. | street improvements, 
classroom | disinfecting apparatus, 
will be 24 ft. by 14 ft, and the retiring-room and|the same on the hospital site in St Just-road, and 
8 ft. The building can be |540!. for a landing stage. 
through the class-room. It is | Borough Surveyor. 


- | lecture, p. 414 ante, the D 
timbered, and the internal woodwork all stained | notice. It should, of course, have been “‘ eutectic. 


the old church, as it then was, was held about the | large cross. 
middle of January, 1900, and the dismantling of the | turn crocketed and cusped, 
edifice was forthwith commented. The chancel, | dividing each respective bay. The work has been 
which had stood partly in ruins for centuries, was | carried out by Messrs. H. Hems & Sons from 
put right, the part awanting being rebuilt in accord- | the designs of the late William White, F.S, A., the 
ance with the style of those parts remaining. The | architect of the church. 


different, being of a later date. A south transept | electric li 

has also been added for increased sittings, the style | branch o 

being "Ee aera hoor a distinct ees a have been, at the 
arly Eng of the orig portions of the | jeast t 8 isor, clerk 

cathedral The whole of the floor of the nave and ees a a ae 


The | to 150. 


ma 
have been filled in with stained glass. The east | some respects, the whole of the 


360i. for purposes of 
3003, for the provision of a 
and a building to contain 
Mr. F. Latham is the 


A CORRECTION.—In our Note on the James Forrest 
mistake ‘ entectic ” escaped 


CHANCEL SCREEN, LONGSTOCK CHURCH, HANTS. 


by hot water on the high-pressure system of Messrs. | —A chancel screen of carved Hampshire-grown oak 
Longbottom & Co., of Leeds. The schools are to | has just been placed in Longstock Church. Restin 


upon the chancel step, the new screen is divid 


BRECHIN CATHEDRAL.—Brechin Cathedral has|into five distinct compartments, the central one 
just been reopened after restoration. Mr. Honey- | forming the actual approach to the chancel. This 
& Keppie |is gabled, the gable rising through and above the 

he last service in | cresting and carved cornice, and terminating with a 


Each bay is gabled, the latter in their 
having pinnacles 


THE HOMELAND ASSOCIATION.—We have several 


one by, the galleries were removed, iewed the charming little books on local 
and the notched calumnia Eiserted and the plaster — Se te b 
removed. The aisle walls have been rebuilt of the | Hom 
proper height, and the roof carried up to the/¢tnat on their sending to the King a copy of their 
proper position, thus once more laying open the | book on the Scilly Islands, after his recent visit, his 


and objects of interest published by the 
nd Association. We are pleased to record 


Maje has not only accepted it, but has expressed 
his wish to receive all further “ Homeland Hand- 


an open roof of pitch pine, while a small gallery has | books ” to be issued by the Association. It seems 


very fitting that the Sovereign should thus en- 
courage an Association which is promoting a better 
acquaintance with the beauties of our own country 

How TO CORRECT PROOFS.—Messrs Blades 
East & Blades, printers, send us a small pamphlet 
under the above title, in which the accepted 


also the roof of the chancel. Consequent on the! methods of correcting every kind of mistake on a 


proof are illustrated by facsimile examples. It 
would be very useful to many persons who do not 
know how to correct proofs in such a manner as to 
be immediately intelligible to the printer. 
MUNICIPAL AND ALLIBD FOREMEN’S INSTITUTE. 
—This Institute has been founded for supervisors, 
clerks of works, inspectors, and foremen engaged in 
municipal work in the following branches : Masons, 
viors, sewermen, tramway layers, gas, water, 
ht, dusting and slopping, and any other 
municipal work. Each candidate must 
me of election, for a period of at 


and in the receipt of not less than 
2l. per week. At the last meeting more than thirty 
new members were enrolled, bringing the total up 
We understand that it now includes most 
of the leading municipal and contractors’ foremen 
in London, whilst the society’s objects—principally 


by the communion-table, are floored with mosaic | those of mutual help—ha 
work, and the body of the church is heated by | 5nd sther foremen in the aro aso appealed to road 


vinces, many of whom 
have now joined the Institute. It is intended to 
approach the chief surveyors of the metropolis with 
a view to their becoming honorary vice-presidents. 
Mr. D. E. Walsh, of go, Lenthall-road, Dalston, is 


the | the secretary. 


CEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES.—The reports 
for the year 1901 just received by the Foreign Office 
from Mr. Wyndham, British Consul at Chicago, and 
from the Vice-Consuls at St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, and Denver City, all contain references to 
the cement trade. Mr. Comsul Wyndham's report 
is, as might be expected, by far the most exhaustive, 
and his view of the subject be said to cover, in 
United States. It 
is therefore worthy of being quoted from at some 
length. Very little imported cement (observes the 
Consul) “ is now used in Chicago and the surround- 
ing country, although occasionally a contract calls 
for British Portland cement, when it has to be 
ordered specially. The import duty is 6d. per roo 
lbs. The supply of cement manufactured in the 
neighbouring States is very large, and is still in- 
creasing. Much of the cement used in Chicago 
comes from Michigan and Indiana, but there are in 
this consular district cement works in Illinois, 
Kansas, and Colorado, not to mention two that are 
building in Missouri. Besides these, the Illinois 
Steel Works manufacture cement made of speci- 
ally selected slag from the blast furnace. 
This is roasted, put into the open air to free itself 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. | of lime, ground to a very fine powder, i 
—Mr. Albert Hildesheimer, fine-art publisher and | with eaaa chemicals. Gr SERTE 
colour-printer, has removed to new otħices and | taken in the burning or roasting, and a cement that 
warehouses at 33 and 34, Shoe-lane, E.C., his old | is claimed to be as 
been | and is sold delivered in Chicago for about 5s. 6d., in 
destroyed in the recent fire in the Barbican.——Mr. | barrels or sacks, per 380 lbs. net. 
Edward Dodd, civil engineer, of 37, Waterloo- |New York works supply the 
street, Birmingham, has taken his brother, Mr. R | 3s, 6d. to 4°. per barrel at the mills. 
Parker Dodd, into partnership, and the firm will | Michigan,’ 
practise under the style of Messrs. Dodd & Dodd, | the central part of the States, charging 4s. ad. 
civil engiecee Í k, ers ee to 43, 
Builders’ Benevolent Ins on have remov eir | mills get higher prices owing to 
offices to is TR 32, P tered Strand, by from Dither Saori and Se ee 
—-Mr. H. W. Rising, architect and surveyor, of | these prices do not include b 
30, Great James-street, Bedford-row, has dissolved charge of 18. 3d. is made, She fee eee 
partnership with Mr. Snoebridge, and will henceforth | cement is put in bags no 

on his practice at the above address under the | vided the sacks 


Great care has to be 
good as any made is produced 


Pennsylvania and 
Eastern demand at 
Kaneas, 
Illinois mills supply 


Indiana, and 


gd. at the mill, while the Colorado 


the cost of freight; 


but if the 380 Ibs. net of 
extra charge is made pro- 
are returned. The United States’ 
Geological Survey reports that a mixture of 100 


PENZANCE WATER SUPPLY.—At Penzance, on | parts cement rock, showing 69°24 per cent. 
the 22nd ult, Mr. M. K. North, M.Inst.C.E., Local X lime, and 42:8 parts oF ppl pede a 
Government Board Inspector, held an inquiry into | per cent. carbonate, making 
the application of the Corporation for permission to | bonate, is most satisfactory, 
borrow 6,000). for waterworks, 1,000}. for public Í vory fine grinding it is necessary to make the 


having 40°38 
767 per cent car- 
To obtain this 
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percentage of insoluble matter as low as pos- 
sible, In 1899 the product of Portland cement manu- 
factured from mar! and limestone was 3,711,220 
barrels roasted in rotary and 1,941,036 barrels in 
Much expense is saved by the rotary 
kiln. Natural rock cement production by seventy-six 
works was 9,868,179 barrels, valued at 2s. per barrel. 
Theannual consumption in the United States is 
estimated at over 17,000,000 barrels, of which 
8,000,000 barrels are Portland, 2,000,000 barrels of 
the latter being imported. That was in 18,9, butin 
Two brands of im- 
Belgian and the other 
German—are used to some extent, and fetch from 
These cements are 
made from slag, and are known as nop-staining 
cement, being free from oxide of iron. The American 
cement is ground as fine as flour, and it is said that 
the coarse grinding of British cement is a great 
obstacle to its sale, even if prices were the same. In 
some buildings which are being made with cement, 
a wire netting erection is put up first and the 
cement laid round it. This is said to increase the 
strength of the building 100 per cent. A machine 
for turning out blocks of cement for building pur- 
poses has been worked lately in a town near 


vertical kilns, 


1901 imports fell off one-half. 
ported cement — one 


119. 4d. to 163. 64, per barrel. 


Chicago. These blocks are made bollow and plain 
or ornamented as required.” Mr. Wyndham adds, 
incidentally, that great deposits of gypsum, which 
are shipped to Chicago from Michigan for plaster- 
ing houses, are now being worked, and enormous 
quantities, mixed with old rope, will pro- 
bably be used in 1902 for the exhibition build- 
ings in St. Louis. Mr. Western Bascome, 
Vice-Consul at the latter place, remarks that “ Port- 
land cement used to be dealt in Jargely ten to fifteen 
years ago, but the increased production of American 
manufacturers has cheapened it so that it will not 
bear the duty and heavy transportation charges, It 
sells retail at from 63. to 7s. per barrel, and manu- 
facturers cannot lay it down here at a profit. If it 
could be laid down at a profit under the retail prices 
quoted a goad business might be done in it whilst 
the buildings of the World’s Fair and the necessary 
walks are being made, but the American output is 
increasing so largely that I do not think the busi- 
ness would be permanent. A large plant now 
building in this city will soon be in operation.” The 
Vice-Consul at Kansas (Mr Young) agrees that 
Portland cement does not make a satisfactory 
return, and that for some years there has been a 
falling off in the importation, but he adds, some- 
what paradoxically, ‘‘ It would seem that this trade 
might be well pushed.” The laconic comment of 
the Vice-Consul at Omaha is that “ English Portland 
cement is not saleable, because the price is too high ; 
the American article appears to satisfy requirements 
as to quality, and is considerably lower in price.” 
Mr. Vice-Consul Pearce, of Denver, writes: “The 
consumption of Portland cement in the State 
during the past year was about 200,000 barrels, and 
not over 10,000 barrels of this quantity was im- 
ported, only a small portion of the imported being 
from the United Kingdom. A cement factory was 
erected in the State early in the year, and this 
factory, with one in the adjoining State of Kansas, 
has supplied the Colorado demand. It is stated that 
the home-manufactured product is nearly equal in 
quality to the imported. The prices are, for the 
imported, 3 dols. 25 c. (138. 9d.) per barrel, and for 
the domestic, 2 dols. 25 c. (93. 3d.) per barrel.” 
SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION.— 
The half-yearly meeting of the Scottish Building 
Trades Federation was held in the Station Hotel, 
Perth, on the 25th ult. Mr. Robert Lamb, builder, 
Edinburgh, the President, occupied the chair. 
Members were present from various parts of the 
country, including Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, Perth, Stirling, Kilmarnock, Inverness, 
Coatbridge, &c. The secretary (Mr. Jas. L. Selkirk, 
Glasgow) submitted the report, which detailed 
the work being carried on by the executive during 
the past six months. The various subjects referred 
to therein were severally considered and discussed. 
and a number of resolutions were come to in 
regard to future operations. These have reference 
to organisation, trade disputes, making by-laws, 
conditions of contracts, builders’ journal, finance, 
&c. A resolution was arrived at to render the 
Federation a still more efficient and serviceable in- 
strument for the promotion of the various bodies for 
the furtherance of which it was instituted. A 
national deputation from the National Association of 
Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and 
Ireland attended and addressed the meeting in 
encouraging terms. The terms of the report, so far 
as it refers to trade disputes, are as follows :—The 
somewhat depressed conditions of trade generally, 
and of the building trade in particular, during the 
past year or two, accounts for the general absence 
of trade disputes. Where the operatives have felt 
they were in a position to maintain their ground 
they have done so successfully. Where the cir- 
cumstances were otherwise they have been ready 
to confer and arbitrate, and in doing so they must 
have felt that their interests were perfectly safe. 
The old difficulty still, unhappily, prevails. The 
operatives for the most part insist on an annual 
agreement being entered intoat a period of the year 
which is most suitable for them, but very un3uitable 
for the employers. This largely explains why the 
standard rate of wages is often maintain :d above 
the normal condition though work may be slack, 


great anomaly will come to an end. 


materials. 


that it is very good and solid work. 


and St. Helen. 


Shepherds, with raised gesso backgrounds. 


Geldart. 


MAIDSTONE BUILDING TRADES’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The members of this Association dined together 
recently at the Bull Hotel, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. R. Avard (President of the Association), Mr. 
W. F. Wallis (Vice-President) facing him at the 
The toast of “The King 
and the Rest of the Royal Family” having been 
loyally honoured, the Chairman proposed “The 
Imperial Forces,” coupled with the name of Major 
Mr. West then proposed 
“ Success to the Maidstone Building Trades’ Associa- 
tion.” He thought they had everything in their favour 
at Maidstone for forming an organising centre for 
Their Vice- 
President (Mr. Wallis) was one of the most active 
members of the trade in promoting that movement. 
They had reason to congratulate themselves upon 
the very successful issue to which they brought the 
dispute over the question of hours in several trades 
They at Chatham followed the trend 
of that dispute very carefully because in a measure 
they were labouring under the same difficulty 
The step taken at Maidstone 


other end of the table. 


Oliver, who replied. 


the South-Eastern District Federation. 


last winter. 


in the winter. 
was one in the right direction, and he had given 
notice to the Chatham Association that he would 
propose the adoption of the same rules for that dis- 
trict.—Mr. Wallis, in reply, said he bad always taken 
a deep interest in the Association. He recognised 
that they were not so well organised as the 
workmen, and they had the architects also with 
their well-organised Institute. The workmen’s 
organisation was exceedingly well managed, and they 
had enormous funds and knew how to use them: 
Although they (the builders) were organised locally 
and had carried their point with a certain amount of 
success, they wanted to be fully respected by the 
men, and therefore should form a larger organisation, 
and with this view he went somewhat strongly into 
the idea of the federation of the Southern Counties. 
He was sorry it had not been taken up generally 
with the enthusiasm it deserved. The workmen’s 
union, however, only had small beginnings, and he 
was not without hope that their own Federation 
would in time develop into proportions that would 
command the respect of both sides. The great 
stumbling-block was the question of finance. The 
workman, very much more alive to his interests 
than the employer, put by a considerable percentage 
of his earnings, placing them in the hands of his 
society, and the builders ought to make up their 
minds to do something similar, and consider it as 
an insurance fund. If they put by a corresponding 
amount to their insurance, they ‘would have greater 
freedom from trade disputes. Apart from the 
men, the Federation would give them a better 
status with the architects and surveyors in deal- 
ing with the forms of contract they were some- 
times called upon to sign. The speaker suggested 
the formation of an association amongst the towns 
in the centre of Kent on similar lines to the asso- 
ciation for the insurance of the employer against 
accidents to the workmen, with a reserve fund to 
deal with disputes.—Subsequently, the toast of “ The 
Architects and Surveyors of Maidstone’ was pro- 
posed by Mr. Wallis. Mr. Smith, in reply, said he 
believed the building trade stood at present on a 
higher level than ever it did. It bad often been 
remarked that they could not put up buildings now- 
adays such as the ancients did. He did not agree 
with people who said so, but he believed in the fact 
that the fittest had survived. They had with them 
now examples of true and honest work, but those 
examples were few and far between. What 
had become of the ordinary buildings of 
past centuries ? They had gone with the centu- 
ries. The ordinary dwellings of the people, 
the work that was put up to serve the purpose of 
the time, had gone, and the monumental buildings 
alone remained. He believed the percentage that 
would remain after their day would be far greater 
than the percentage of buildings which had sur- 
vived past ages. There was work they would not 
like to last as examples of what was done at the 
end of the nineteenth and beginning of the 


because the rate was fixed at a period when the 
employers were practically helpless. The unfair- 
ness of such a state of matters must be as obvious 
to the operatives as to the employers, but it is mean- 
time allowed to continue because organisation is 
not so complete on the one side as on the other. 
The day cannot surely be far distant when this 


A PIECE OF AMATEUR BUILDING.—The members 
of the South London Methodist Church in Paradise- 
road, Clapham, have been doing a spirited piece of 
work in building their own Church House by the 
labour of their own members, merely purchasing the 
Nothing was paid for labour, which was 
all voluntary. A retired bricklayers’ foreman drew 
the plans, an engineer of the congregation laid the 
drains, and the treasurer did the bricklayer. A 
well-known architect, who went to see it, testifies 


CHURCH OF THE “HOLY INNOCENTS, HAMMER- 
SMITH.—A carved walnut triptych has just been 
erected in the Lady Chapel of this church. The 
side wings contain bas-relief statues of St. Claire 
The centre panel is a painting in 
oils depicting the adoration of the Magi and 
The 
work was executed by Messrs. Taylor & Clifton, of 
London, W., from designs of the Rev. Ernest 


twentieth centuries ; but there was 
work that would compare with any fate ore 
and it was upon that they would pledge their 
reputation.— For “ The Town and Trade of Maid 
stone,” proposed by Mr. Cox, Mr. E. Van : 
replied.— Mr. R. Corben proposed “ The Visit » 
and Mr. B Smythe responded. A 
HOUSING CONFERENCE AT NEWCASTLE.ox. 
—A conference to consider the question of housig 
reform was held on Saturday last week in New 
castle-on-Tyne, under the auspices of the northern 
section of the Co-operative Union, the Nationa 
Housing Reform Council, and the Durham and 
Northumberland Land and Labour Committees. 
Representatives were present from these two bodies 
and from local authorities and trades’ councils in 
the two counties. The Mayor of Newcastle 
(Mr. H. W. Newton) presided, and explained 
the local endeavours which had been made 
to deal with the problem. Some years ago the 
Corporation prepared a scheme of single tenements 
at the east end, where people lived who were 
making from 163. to 183. a week. They wanted to 
provide these people with a room at a rent of from 
28. to 28. 6d. a week, and proposed a scheme which 
provided a large room, partitioned off, with plenty 
of room for ventilation. But the Local Govern- 
ment Board ot jected to the scheme on the pround 
of public morality. The Council now proposed to 
erect buildings ot one and two rooms in the centre 
of the city, the rent being 2s. 6d. for oneroom and 4s. 
for two rooms. In seconding a resolution in favour 
of municipal garden cities and increased powers of 
purchase of land, Dean Kitchin said that the one 
question at the base of the matter was the abominable 
condition of the Land Laws of England. The real 
difficulty was to get the whole of the land in such 
a way as would enable them to make a proper use 
of it for the good of the people. One of the worst 
things that had happened in the counties of North- 
umberland and Durham was that among the miners 
the houses had not been built in a more attractive 
manner. He did not think they would be able todo 
very much in existing towns in the way of improve- 
ment, because of the manner in which the value of 
ground had risen in recent years, enabling the land- 
lords to fill their pockets at the expense of the hard 
work of the men in the neighbourhood. The ten- 
dency of towns was to produce a second-rate type 
of men and women. The only remedy was toget 
the men and women away from the towns and put 
them in decent houses in healthy surroundings. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


LEEDS BUILDING TRADE RULES.—Amended rules 
have come into operation in two branches of 
the Leeds building trade. Short time is to com. 
mence in future eight weeks before and finish six 
weeks after Christmas. On the question of over- 
time, the masters proposed that the rule should 
read :—‘ That all overtime after the first two hours 
and Bank Holidays be paid for at the rate of time 
and a half, and double time for Sundays and Christ- 
mas Days.” The men, however, are to have time 
and a quarter for the first two hours. The rema'` ider 
of the rule stands.—Leeds Daily News. 
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LEGAL, 


A BRICKLAYERS’ LABOURER'S ACTION 
FOR PERSONAL INJURY. 


THE case of Purvis v. the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Co-operative Society came before the Court of 
Appeal, composed of Lords Justices Vaughan 
Williams, Romer, and Matbew, on the 2oth and 
30th ult., on the application of the plaintiff for 
judgment or new trial on appeal from a verdict and 
judgment at trial before Mr. Justice Lawrance and 
a jury at Newcastle-on-Tyne in February last. 

In this case the plaintiff, William Purvis, a brick- 
layers’ labourer, sued the defendants for damages 
for personal injury caused by the negligence of the 
defendants’ servants. The defendants denied lia- 
bility and urged contributory negligence on the 
part of the plaintiff. 

It appeared from the statement of Mr. Scott-For, 
K.C. (with him Mr. Meynell), for the appellant, that 
at about 9.30 on the morning of June 24. 1901, the 
plaintiff, who was about forty-two years of age, 
was in Darn Crook, Newcastle-on-Tyne, where the 
defendant society were erecting new premises. 
Standing outside those premises was a cart be- 
longing to the defendants, which contained 
stones. With this cart was 2 man named 
McNally, who was a member of the Union of 
which the plaintiff was a delegate, and to whom 
the plaintiff wanted to speak. The stones in 
the cart were being pulled up to the top of the 
building by means of a crane and a single chain. 
McNally sent up a load of the stones, and turned to 
talk to the plaintiff. Suddenly one of the stones 
fell, and came down in two pieces, One half nearly 
killed McNally, and the other half struck the 
plaintiff, inflicting serious scalp wounds, a broken 
hip bone, paralysis of the right side, and other 
injuries which would probably incapacitate him 
from work for the rest of his life. The plaintiff's 
case was that the accident occurred through the 
negligence of the defendants in not sending up the 
stones in a double sling or in an ordinary wooden 
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carrier. The defendants denied negligence in the 
matter, and at the trial called evidence to prove that 
before the stones were hoisted warning was given. 
The jury returned a verdict for the defendants. The 
learned counsel said it might be taken that the jury 
by their verdict found that the plaintiff had been 
guilty of contributory negligence. He submitted 
that there was no evidence before the jury to justify 
them in finding tuat the plaintiff had been guilty 
Practically the only issue 
for the jury was whether the defendants were 
guilty of negligence, and his contention was that 


of any negligence a: all. 


they were. 


Without calling upon counsel for the respondents 
their Lordships came to the conclusion that the 
learned Judge had not misdirected the jury, and 
that there was evidence to go before the jury that 
the plaintiff had been guilty of contributory 
The appeal was accordingly dis- 


negligence. 
missed. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


22,—BRICKMOULDING MACHINERY: L. Ingham 
and B. Langton.—An_ extension machine for 
moulding radial, tapered, and other bricks has the 
side-plates of the mouthpiece set upon pivots so 
that they shall turn outwards as the brick is being 
moulded, and the plates are held in place with side- 
rollers that are moved in slotted guides with slotted 
levers which are pivoted on to a crossbar. At the 
sides of the cylinder are slotted brackets, on to 
which are bolted the guiding-bars, that have slots 
to take studs or bolts upon the outer ends of the 
levers. The face of a die or abutment-block is 
or straightened as may be 
required. A knife which is hinged to a bar pivoted 
to a slotted bar in front of the cross-bar cuts off the 
brick at the mouthpiece ; and a piston, worked with 
a screw, toothed wheels, and endless bands, feeds 


curved, bevelled, 


clay into a cylinder. 


32 —A GUARD FOR WOOD-WORKING MACHINES: 
A. Cook.—A guard for the cutter of a planing or 
moulding machine, having a vertical spindle, con- 
sists of a cylinder fashioned in two halves, whereof 
the one is to be turned out of the way by turning it 
against the action of a spiral spring mounted upona 
vertical axis at the end of a radial arm, whilst the 
other half is similarly turned upon a horizontal axis 
A rod, an arm, and the 
radial arm join the guard adjustably to the standard 
to which the latter arm may be fastened with a 
Confer also Nos. 1,375 


upon the radial arm. 


bolt and a slotted quadrant. 
ot 1890, and 14,490 of 1900. 


59.—A GUARD FOR CIRCULAR SAWS, Woop- 
PLANING MACHINES, &C.: T. Lees, R. Lees, and W. 
Lees.—The guard plate, which in the case of a 
circular saw may consist of two parts, is carried at 
the end of a radial arm which is pivoted on to the 
horizontal arm of the standard, The wood is pressed 
in its advance against a wheel upon the radial arm 
so as to lift the guard-plate from the revolving 
cutters. The guard will resume its former posi- 


tion when the wood has been passed forwards. 


72. — A STREET-CLEANING MACHINE. — R, C. 
Menzies.—The frame sustains a receiver which is 
joined with clips to the curved wheel axle and 
shafts or bandles. and reposes upon a plate ; pivot- 
pins, mounted upon arms are to be inserted into 
holes cut in a projection piece, on the arms is a 
scoop ; the chain that maintains the receiver in its 
position is unhooked when the filled receiver is to 


be emptied or shifted for an empty one. 


105,—PRESSURE OR TEMPERATURE REGULA- 
TORS: L. H. Dugenait—The principle of the 
invention is applicable to reservoirs, ventilating 
For the 
automatical regulation of temperature a circuit is 
Closed or opened by means of a maximum and 
minimum thermometer, the armature of the electro- 
magnet enables, as it moves, a train or similar gear 
to work a rod which is joined to the register or 
The 


contrivances, furnace dampers, and go on. 


valve of a furnace or to a cold-air valve. 
metallic rim of the insulating-disc of the regulator 
makes contact with the brushes and is joined to the 
metallic arm of a spindle. As the armature is 
attracted the wheel turns, and a shaft drives the 
valve or damper gearing. A double U-shaped 
pressure-gauye filled with mercury and hydrogen or 
nitrogen may replace the temperature gauge. and 
for the thermometer may be employed a coiled 
bi-metallic spring. In another form the electro- 
Magnet is used only for bringing a motor into 
action in a relay circuit, whereby a number of 
Ventilators may be worked by power, or the disc 
may be set to work three-way cocks, the amount of 
fluid to and from the pressure cylinder being thus 
regulated. l 

138.—A GAS-REGULATOR : H. Cooney and W. A. 
Tilling.—A cord and some adhesive material fasten 
a flexible diaphragm on to a ring, which is joined to 
the casing and is passed around a ring of white 
metal that is soldered to the other ring. The 
laphragm is joined with a screw to a double-coned 
hollow equilibrium-valve, which has a middle pin 
for its guide, and has its upper part more inclined 
than is its lower part. 
_ I5L—A MITREING APPARATUS: F. Kaiscr.—The 
inventor enables an adjustment to different heights 
and angles of the table and the saw-guides. He 
passes the saw through slots in telescopical rods 


the middle of the crossing rail. 


height of the table. 
177.—APPLIANCE 
MACHINES : 


pinching-screw. 
191.—A CONTRIVANCE 


brick. 


slide in a curved 
An extension of 


the pulley-stile, 
rounded groove cut in the socket. 


in the groove of the sash-stile. 
sash inwards one can easily detach the loop. 


sliding tube and contact will be broken. 


will open the jaws. 


small sashes that slide vertically or sideways. 

358.—IMPROVEMENTS IN STREET LAMPS: §. F. 
Simmance and F. Abady.—In order that a steady 
draught may be maintained through the lantern in 
spite of changes in the atmospherical conditions, 
the inventors put a spring, or weighted flap, or 
valve, in the inlet or the outlet passage; and so, in 
the latter case, also provide a door for lighting pur- 
poses. In one adaptation, the pivoted flap—of talc, 
aluminium, &c.—has a counter-balancing and 
adjustable weight upon a screw-threaded rod. As 
an increased draught lifts the tiap, the rod becomes 
turned horizontalwise, so as to increase the leverage 
exerted by the counter-weight. In other forms, the 
flap, set horizontally, is caused to fall and rise upon 
a vertical spindle, or guide, and a spring or a chain, 
to be gradually raised by the ascent of the Hap, is 
substituted for the weight and pivoted screw- 
threaded rod. 

301.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR LAVATORY BASINS: 
F. Shanks and H. Stmpson.—A folding lavatory 
basin is secured to the customary hinged tray by 
means of projections that are fitted upon the under- 
side of the basin, and fastened with a screw anda 
thumb-nut that is inserted underneath a metallic 
band affixed to the tray. Removal of the basin for 


cleaning it is effected by unscrewing the nut. In 
another forma wedge-shaped projection is employed 


(instead of one of the others), and is adapted to fit 
into a dovetail attached to the tray. Similar appli- 


which carry friction-rollers that guide the back of 
the saw-frame, and he pivots the saw-supports upon 
a horizontal axis, and also upon a vertical axis at 
Pawls, or catches, 
hold the frames when adjusted at the angles 
required, and slotted standards adjust the varying 


FOR USE WITH BORING 
C. Walton.—For feeding the drill- 
spindle, the nut is held or retarded so as to control 
the feed, or is left free to arrest the feed, by means 
of a feed-nut that is placed within a block anda 
pinching-screw ; the latter may consist of a split 
clamp to be tightened on to the nut. For a quick 
withdrawal of the feed-screw the nut is formed in 
two halves, and it can be taken out of the socket 
together with the feed-screw by a slackening of the 


FOR BRICK-MOULDING 
MACHINES: W. A. Bowic.—The inventor seeks to 
prevent damage being done to the edges and sides 
of the bricks by means of a mould that has sides 
and a cover or lid pivoted on to a frame so that they 
shall turn outwards for liberating the moulded 


221.—APPLIANCES FOR WINDOW FRAME AND 
HINGED SLIDING SASHES: B. Hausmann.—In order 
that they may clear the beads when the sash is 
turned inwards, the hinge flaps are cranked, whilst 
the concaved flanges of the flaps are caused to 
uide affixed to the pulley-stile. 
e flap has a hooked lever for 
engagement with a hooked plate in the pulley-stile, 
providing for a support of the opened sash above the 
sii. As one turns the sash back within the frame, 
the contact of the hinge-plate with the tail piece of 
the lever forces the lever out of play against the 
force of gravitation or of a spring. A serrated 
eccentrical roller, which retains the inside bead in 
its position, is mounted upon a yoke frame whereof 
the pin enters a socket-piece in the upper portion of 
The pin will be held in its place 
by means of its lug that slides in a slot anda 
At the end of 
the sash-cord is a loop for engagement with a hook 
On swinging the 


275. — SWITCHES FOR ELECTRICAL LAMPS: 
C. W. S. Crawley and W, L. Madgen.—The lifting 
and lowering of the lamp, for which a spring or 
weight may be substituted, will work the switch ; in 
the case of a ceiling-rose a tube, having for its 
guide a lug that slides in a slot, is caused to slide 
upon a tube affixed to the base, a catch upon the 
tube will pass into a hole in the fixed tube when it 
has been drawn downward against the action of a 
strong spring; an incline for freeing a catch is 
mounted upon an inner tube, which is joined with a 
rod to the lamp or the weight ; on the sliding tube 
is a contact-ring, and when the tubes are pulled 
down the circuit becomes completed; a spring 
raises the inner tube when the lamp is lifted, and 
frees the catch, thereupon the spring will raise the 


280.—A PIPE-WRENCH : A. Heberer.—One of the 
shanks upon the jaws is extended so as to form the 
handle—the shanks being joined with pivoted bars 
and a loop, a cross-bar or pawl of the bars engages 
with teeth upon the outer side of the other shank, 
or, in a variant shape, a wedge is inserted and 
teeth upon the inner side of the shank will engage 
with a projection from one of the jaws ; the shanks 
are kept apart, under normal conditions, with a 
spring, a loop which is secured to one shank slides 
upon the other ; pressure upon one of the shanks 


301.—MEANS FOR HOLDING Winpows: T. W. 
Robertson and D. Hamilton.—On the sash are 
mounted rounded or conical studs which springs 
force outwards into either holes in the frame or 
pierced plates secured to the frame—otherwise the 
studs, let into the frame may be engaged with holes 
in the sash-stiles ; the device is available equally for 


ane will serve for fitting urinals upon the upright 
slab. 

400.—COMPOUND FABRICS FOR BUILDERS’ USE: 
A. Gustorf.—The fabrics are composed of felt and 
wire. Between two layers of asphalt or of roofing- 
felt coated with asphalt is introduced a middle part 
for claps. ares or stiffening purposes, formed of 
open-meshed wtre or gauze fabric embedded in 
plaster. The compound is then pressed between 
rollers. It is to be fastened with covering strips 
and nails to the beams and battens. 

408.—APPARATUS FOR DOORS, WINDOWS, &C. : 
M. Klingler.—The free end of one portion of a 
double spring is joined to one leg of a staple 
whereof the other end turns upon a fixed bearing, 
whilst the free end of the other portion is pivoted 
upon a fixed stop, the staple will turn in its bearing 
and so cause the door to become shut through the 
action of a loop upon a pin affixed to the door— 
the turning of the staple being due to the efforts of 
the ends of the spring to separate from one another; 
when the bearing, the one leg of the staple, and the 
fixed stop are in alignment no turning force is 
exerted upon the staple so that the door will remain 
balf-opened, but when it is opened further the 
spring comes into play to completely open the door; 
a violent closing of the door is prevented by a stud, 
in the path of the leg of the staple, that checks the 
door as it passes over the stud. 


cement Pema 
MEETINGS, 


Fripvay, May 2. 


Architectural Association.—Members' supper at the 
Great Central Hotel, Marylebone-road. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Junior Engineers.—Mr. Lewis H. Rugg. 
on ‘‘Some Factors in Colonial Railway Construction.” 
8 p.m. 

Royal Institution. — Professor A. E. Tutton, F.R.S., 
on ‘Experimental Researches on the Constitution of 
Crystals.” 9 p.m. 


SaTourpay, May 3. 


St. Pauls Ecclesiological Society.—Visit to Crovdcn 
(Parish Church, St. Michael’s Church, Whirtgife Hospital, 
and Old Palace), under the guidance of Mr, George 
Clinch. 

British Institute of Certified Carfenters.—Monthly 
meeting, Carpenters’ Hall. 6 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Tor- 
wood Cast'e and Broch of Tappock. 


Monpay, Mav 5. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—(1) Special 
general meeting to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the 
current year. The Chairman to move—That, subject to 
his Majesty's gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Medal for 
the promotion of architecture be presented this year to Mr. 
Thomas Edward Collcutt, for bis work as an architect. 
(2) Annual general meeting to receive and consider the 
annual report ; to elect scrutineers for the annual election 
of the Council and Standing Committees; to nominate 
candidates as auditors for the ensuing year of office; to 
appoint the Statutory Board of Examiners under the 
London Building Act, 1894, and other Acts of Parliament, 
for the ensaing year of office; to elect candidates for 
membership. (3) At the same meeting the Institute will 
be asked to sanction the issue of a Form of Agreement and 
Schedule of Conditions for Building Contracts for use 
where quantities form part of the contract, the document 
being based on the form now in use, with such variations 
as are necessary to meet the requirements of the proposed 
pew form. 8 p.m. 

Society of Engetncers.—Mr. B. D. Healey on “ Recent 
Blast Furnace Practice.” 7.30 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. R. T. Glaze- 
brook, M.A., on “Glass for Optical Instruments.” IV. 
8 p.m. 

Clerks of Works Association (Carpentess' Hall). — 
Mr. G. Roberts on ‘‘ The Hygiene of Wall Decorations.” 
7.30 p.m. 

Tuespay, May 6. 


Society of Arts (Applied Art Section). —Mr. Charhs T. 
Jacobi on “ The Printing of Modera Illustrated or Dezo- 
rated Books.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, May 7. 


Royal Archeological Institute. — Professor Royd 
Dawkins on ‘' Bigbury Camp and the Pilgrim’s Way.” 
4 p.m. 

Society of Avts.—Mr. Albert Chancellor, J.P., on “The 
Origin and History of Carriages.” 8 p.m. 

Builders: Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Imstitution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members, 8 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Lid.—General Pur- 
poses and Finance Committee. 4 p.m. Election of Com- 
mittee. 5.15 p.m. Council meeting. 7 p.m. 


TuHurspay, May 8. 


Royal Institution.—Mr. A. Smith Woodward, LL D., 
F.R.S., on ‘* Recent Geological Discoveries.” II. 3 p.m. 
Institulion of /ilectricald Exeinecers.—Conclusion of 
discussion on ‘‘ Form of Model General Conditions.” 
8 p.m. 
Frivay, May 9. 


Architectural Assoctation.—(1) Mr. Owen Fleming on 
“ Artisans’ Dwellings from the Municipal Point of View " ; 
(2) Mr. Louis Ambler on ‘ Artisans’ Dwellings from the 
Private Point of View.” 7.30. 


SATURDAY, MAY 10. 


Institution of Junior Engineers.—Visit to the Great 
Eastern Railway Works, Stratford. Train from Liverpool- 
street at 9.17 a.m. 
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SOMĘ RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


April 17.—By PrortnERoE & Morris (on the 
estate), 


Herne Bay, Kent.— Rowland Drive, &e., 46 plots 
of freehold building land (in lots OE ve ae 
By BROAD, WILTSHIRE, & PENNY ii Sutton) 
ouio Si antey: ~-z and a, Falstan:villas, f., er. 
55 ° 


ee e@eeeeneeoeen vce See ee ce om wets « 


April 18. —By PROTNEROE & Morris (on the 


estate), 
Pegwell Bay, Kent.—Main-rd., &c., 63 piots pi 
freehold building land (in lots) aes teas 


April 21.—By Joun Bussey, 


Bromley-by-Bow.—1s50, Chrisp-st , with factories, 
a Savers a ; part f. and part u.t. 49 yrs., 


Cees er aeseesees evr anoeeereas 


By ANSCOMBE & RINGLAND. 

St. John’s Wood.—54, Hamilton-ter., u.t. 36 vit i 
ger. 18l 4S., Po soesoensooseooss.. 

By CHANCELLOR & Sons. 
Richmond Hill.—King’s-rd., Faircroft, u. t.77 YTS., 
AE E E E N PR 

By ELis & Son. 

Loughton, Essex.—Church Hill, Uplands; ane 

18 a. or. 19 pP. f., p... E ERETT 

By Wo. HOUGHTON, 

barely er E aa ae 103, Sadana; Tie; f., w.r. 


33% 268. .. uiesas 

R f wir, aa 45. 

Hale End-rd., a freehold building site ......06 
By PROFHEROE & Morris. 


St. Margarets Bay, Kent.—Trafal eror Eci 3 
78 freehold building plots (in lots}... 
April 22.—By H. J. Bko: 
Forest Hill.-—-Honor nak iach a er ’Ss 282, 10S., 
u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. nil.. 
103, Stanstea rd., 
W.T. 2B. 12S. becdiic eserves vic 
Sydenham.—Panmure-rd., Corcyra, ut 92 Yrs, 
g-r. 25l. 108., er. 652. . 
By Francis Dop & Co. 
Stoke Newington.—18, 20, and 22, Victoria-grove 
West, ut. 42 YTS, ab 82. ros., w.r. ġa]. 6S. .. 
St. Luke's $.—97» 99, and ror, Central-st. Corpora- 
tion lease, u.t. 5: yrs., g.r. and fines nil...... 
Caledonian-rd.—66, Gifford-st., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 
6l., y.r. 362... 
Bermon sey.— 231, Abbey-st., f., Yr., 364 ...... 
tA, Flockton-st., f., Wr. 26/.....cccccecesees 
Cam Fea —ı to 5, R pl., 


eee eaetoerewveteace 


@aeeveaagets C8 Cee Mtoe neon eeaneve 


B-r. Gl, CT. 34h... .000 
vad Wa ieee four siete ‘of building 


3 | E ee te ee ee oe ee ee 


By Desennam, Tewson, & Co. 


Hampstead.—ro, S mathray- gans. +» Ut. 784 yrs., 
E.r. 2l, Y.Y. 3504. 

By Goopman & ČKOWTHER. 
Cheddington, Bucks.— Station-rd., The Urne 


Villa and x a. 1r. 12 Pa fp Do seeseoneesses 
Brixton.— 28, Grove tin u.t. 234 J18., gr. så 155., 
p- Peet nanasceePaeten tone vnerveFeoOO ee aese EEE KEKEE) 


By WALFORD & WILsHIN. 
Norwood.—46 and 48, Auckland-rd., u.t. 79 yTS., 
gr. 164, 168., Y.T. 954. 1.000. San wreusviese+ 
49, Penge-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 72. 108., e. T. 3o.. 
By Weston & Sons. 
treatham.— 36, aT Ebat Yale, u.t. sr yrs g. r. 
6l. 108., Y.r. 

By C. P. WHITELRY. 

Regent’s Pk.—13, Chester-ter, and 13, Chester- 
mews, u.t. 13$ yrs., g.r. Aa Berar 275/. 
Isleworth (Middx.).—73, 75,7 d 79, ; Linkfield- 

road, u.t. 94% yrs., g.r. 134. tor Bl. t P 
By G. F. HARRINGTON. 
Willesden. ere Re eV f.g.r.'s gtd, 108., rever- 


sion in 77 
ne — Bala earn: st., f.g.r. 362, reversion in 80 


@aeentevte 


eee Peet ew ee® HM eee nemoenrenene ne oo 


ess eves tnea tee eevee nvee rosea 


r.'S 64d, reversion in 71 yrs.. 


1 yrs. 
Sianctead: rd., f. 
ill, Rutland Hotel, f.g.r. 1002., 


Catford. — Perry 


reversion in 474 YTS. ....sosesnosesssocoerseo 
Camberwell. eens rd., f.g.r.'s 862., rever- 
Sion In FE WIS ee os yin 0t kc eee wa cues neces 
Wimbledon.— Bele: rd., f.g. r. "iol, reversion in 
65 YTS. poeson sossoossosssesecsosestsses de. 
Tabor -gr., f.g.r's 192. 10S., reversion in 65 yrs... 
Tabor-gr., f.g.r. 12%, reversion in 76 YIS. eneore 


St. George’ s-rd., f.g.r.'s 49/., reversion in 76 yrs. 

St. George’s-rd., f.g.r.'s 36/., reversion in 65 yrs. 

St. Gore s-rd., f.g.r.’s 232, reversion in 76 yrs. 
By J.G PLATT (at Hammersmith). 


Chiswick.—5 and 7, South-parade, f., y.r. 107}. «. 
High-rd., Hamilton House, u.t. "88 yrs.» gr. 


ove Fe eOH ER ee OOOH uosa ae wenanoe 


104, 1S., €T. 8o 


14l 108 D eee an a Ea e EES Saas oi ack 
By Taytor, Lovecrove, & Co, 
Hyde Park.—28, Kensington Gdns.- oe u.t. 35 
yrs., Q.T. nil, y.r. 100/.. i 
South Kensington.—10, ee ut. "$4 
rS., B.r. 244, y.. 1 
Paddington. - owley- pl., 


boso csavossosecosstSsocsyososetsgaroo 


L E E E RRR 


eee eowaeaene oeenrene 


By T. N. nes 
Mayito F N ew sl “st, (dairy), u.t. 26 


a ee oe ee ey 


es 
arts Hat ae, SRillington epl., u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 
OL, TOS Yele 32l .suseeosoraosssesanos PEE 


£334 


sto 


868 
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Holloway.—Campdale-rd., i.g.r.’s $48 u. t + 734 
yrs., FT. 15d. LOS. cc ce secsce veces 
April 24.—By Hortus & HARRIS. 
Hendon. i e B elds-rd., Westridge, u.t. 77 
yrs., g.r. 107. 108., €r. 65l. ce seas cecee ETA 
By NewsoN, EDWARDS, & SHEPHERD. 
ETE =I, Warden s-court or r Play f W.T. 
fim menalih Anori ut. 
74. 108., yt. aah 
Islington. =o, Gi on-#q., ut. 16 yrs. 3 ger. &c. of. , 


ee) EEE ee re E nee ae 
13, Thebarton: -st., with stable and warehouse, 


u.t. 12 yrs., gr. 64. 165 , y.r. 652, se cece cneess 
49, College-st., u.t. Fi gr. 24, y.r. 402 .. 
ee z6 and Di Hete’s-pl., u.t. 134 yrs., 


eoeere eer eer e eee ceoeon 


@eovee 


eneses,’ 


eevee 


g.r. aL, Wr. 492. Oe eT eer T 
Islinpron: —rr, Ocken den: rd., u.t. ss yTS., g. r. 
l. 108., €r. 504, 
Notting Hill. —117, Portobello-rd., u.t. “40h YTS., 
gr. 82., y.r. 1052. 
By Stimson & Sons. 
St. Luke’s.—2, Sycamore-st. (warehouse), u.t. 514 
YTS., B-r. 30l., y.r. 872 10s 
Fulbam.—:, 4 to 1%, 


26rd. 168. ..... 
Peckham.—7 and 9)  Commercial-rd. (St. "Luke's 


maa teest*® of *8 ae 


Bedford-pl.., f, wr. 


Institute), f , y.r. God. cence cccccerecccces 
164 and 166, Pi (S. », yr. 210/., “also i.g. T 
sl., u.t. 164 Yrs GT Ct eer rr re ree 
Brixton. .—33 rare 34, AOR u.t. 23 yrs. ‚B-r. 
6l., W.T. E E E E E re E 
12, Chantry-rd., oe ‘gr. ave 382. 
men — 69 and 71, enrose-st. S.), f., yr 
BL ABs Seis eek ea Chwieee nd SRE Ca eee T 
Wandsworth rå rd.—No. 394, ut. 53 yrs., gr: 4l., 
r. 55 Se eae Meme Hen 


East: Ham, —41 ‘and 47» Katherine-rd., f., y. r. 6ol. 
By J. A. & W. THARP. 
Spitalfields.—77 rag 79, Commercial-st. (S.), f., 
y.r. raol. ; 
7 and 8, Tilley- st., f., wr. 143 Sl. ic aaa a aaa 
Stratford. —46, 47, and. 48 rae -lane, f. 
92, Leytonstone-rd., f., y.r. 28 
By TUCKETT & ae 
Kensington. —3 and 5, Pitt-st., u.t. 414 yrs., g.r- 
162. DIG E E E E cr eR iwawns 
Forest ill 6, Marmora-rd., u.t. 78} yrs., 
icl., er. 502. wack 
By Varrey & LOCKING. 
Finsbury.—24, Portland-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., g.r. 
12d, 128., €.r. 70d. : 
By FAREBROTHER, ELLis, & Co. 
Hornsey Rise. — Hornsey Rise - gdns., f.g.r.’s 
226l. 148., reversion in 80$ yrs. (in lots) ...... 
Hornsey Rise-gdns., f.g.r. 104. 138., also pepper 
corn g. 5 reversion in a yrs. 
orri Rise, f.g.r.'s 157 


Oe ee ee ee ee 


®eeneee@e epeaneeteeneteeoeasveseegead 


CEO 
eeoeoecvv eon eeon 


in 468 YTS. 6 vais ese neice weed os obec da eee ees 
RE a rd. . the Gast 8 Arms p.-h., f g. r. 
45l, reversion in BID YTS. coeecececceeseoees 
Queensland- -rd., fig.r.’s 42d, reversion in 31} 
yrs. TTY eee Le aa 
April as. _—By Browetr & TAYLOR. 
Brondesbury uy a 74, 76, and 78, Maygrove-rd., 


@neoet wo ERrEEEEETEEEESIRTEEEEREREERKE] 


86, "8, ‘and go, Iverson-rd., u.t. “974 Yrs., gor. 


24l., YT. Ilbhrosieseariiesns assess eases 
Hendon. —5, 7» 9, and 1, Bellevue-ter. a ut. 79 


yrs., g-r. ISl. W.ar. rord. 83. .. i , 

17, 22, 21, and 23, Bellevue-ter., u.t. 81 yrs., Ng g. r. 
164., wr. 98l. 16s. 

RX Wm. CLARKSON, 

Stepney. e ommercial-rd. (S), c 


eoeereoeaee es an vere C9 eB H ag 


ae 1002, 


(with goons aS EWES SEENA hae . 

y C. RawLey Cross & Co. 
EE ocleet —22 and 24, Dewhurst-rd., u.t. 79 
g Ta 16s il 11O oceereresi assein 
Acton Hi l.—14, Elmwood-gdns., u.t. 95 yrs., g. r. 
. 11S., 2 FOU Oly, otis rete dobasbiens Werewaed s86es 


sin terg's-d oe . ae pee .- : o 
ill-rd., u.t. 48 yrs i 


Cot PeeensFeeZeHeeevreeeeenveenensner 


10/.. Dp. wae AT. 
120, Fellows-rd., ut 624 
Haverstock Hill. —12, Lal 
gr. 12/., 


«T. 2802. ; 58, 
Curtain- rd., unt. 56 yrs., g.r. sol. » Yr. 170%.. 
y FRANK MELROSE. 
St. John’s Wood.—30, Blenheim-ter., u.t. 84] yrs., 
g-r. 12d. ia Wile JO cece csnccosnese TITTET 
yt. Sparrow & Son. 
Finchley. ape ent’s re -rd., se ota s Ut. 77 
TS., B.r. See, Y.F. ngst 
oodside Pk.-rd., redinnock, f, yur. “gol... 
By MONTAGU & ROBINSON. 
Limanu EARE f.g. r. 2}. 55., reversion 


oO Pe Cee ee es ert Here sereseenevenses 


2 128.. ee 


- 852. Se oeerereeesesgzer L E 
Hermitage ay "Boston House, u. t. 724 yrs., gr. 
32, Parker., » a it 78h yrs., g.t. ‘gl. ‘ios, w w.r. 
2 l 128. eaetsesoeee 
By A. J. ‘SHEFFIELD, 
Poplar.—158 to 170, 176 to 182 (even), aorin 
u.t 71 yrs., gor. 54, W.E., 421. 45. 
24 to 30 (even), Glencoe-st. (S.), u.t. on "yrs. zi 
RI. 17h, W.T. 128} 14S. possesses onn 
11 and r2, Highbland-st., u. t. 71 yrs., g.r. 82, 10s., 
Wr. 594 168. orae. 


@ertee L E 


i ee s.. 
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14, T and 16, Higaland:st. (S.). we. 7 yrs., Bsr r. 
w. r. 1042 . eee Ce eerenoane 
is turry- St., Ut 47 Yrs., gr. ól., y. T, asl.. Ans 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. ie 
ground-rent ; Lg. r. for leasehold “rent ; ig.r for 
improved sund-rent 5 gr. for ground-rent ; r. for OF rent: 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasebold ; e, for 
estimated rental w.r. for weekly rental; y.r. for "year! 
rental ; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum ; oa 
for years ; st. for street ; rd. for aoed. sq. for square ; 
for place; ter. for terrace: for Crescent; ay, E 
avenue ; gdns. for gardens; ydi for yard. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Qual ity and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 

ould be remembered by those who make use of this 
information, . 


BRICKS, &c. 
£s. d. 


Hard Stocks n x 11 6 per 1,000 alongside, in river 


Rough Stocks 


Grizzles.....06. 1 96 4, ij 5 
Facing Stocks .... 212 0 ,, Y 
Suppen Cesesese 2 ° n n : 

CttOnS ...scoeooso I °o ' at rail 
Red Wire Cuts... 112s o " oF det 
Best Fareham Red 312 o , A ? 
Be Red Derren 

uabon acing § § 9 n r) 
Best Blue Pressed i 
ta oe 4 6 6 , K ” 
Do., Bullnose .... 4 10 o y f 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks .... 4 5 6 n n n 
Grazep Bricks 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Seretchers...... 133 O Oo ” n n 
Headers ........ 18 O O ” ry n 
Quoins, B 

and (EEFE) 37 O o 93 a fa] 
Double Stretchers T O O ” ” be 
Double Headers.. T o o D 93 iy 
One nee and two 
ee eonveece 19 O o 9 
TT. Sides and one a a 

En scs.ssseoos DO O O 9) ty n” 
Splays,Chamfered, 

Mag E R s30 O o $) ” ” 
ipped t 

GlazedStretchers 

and Headers .. 12 o o " ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

eecove 14 o O 9 1) n 
Double Stretchers 15 0o o rT) n n 
Double Headers.. I14 0O O ” rT) " 
One Side and two 

En ds eee oooo 18 o o ” n "H 
Two Sides and A 

En ee eeoeeoeven o o i) 9 1 
Splays,Chamfer , 

7 Santee: ....... 14 0 O T n ” 

econ oe 

Whiteand ipped 

Salt G ie » less than best. 
Trama and Pit Sand . ila i 73 3 per yard, delivered, 
Best Portland Cement ....... 32 a per ton, delivered 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime., 35 © 4 Gi 


Norts.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
delivered. 


Grey Stone Lime............ IIS, od. per yard, 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 26s, 6d, ek ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
s. d. 

Ancaster in blocks .... z rz per ft.cube, deld. rly. depot. 

eewo I 
Farleigh Down Bath z 8 = p 
Beer in blocks .... 2 6 99 iT 
Grinshill I? 10 n ” 
Brown Portland in blocks s 2 ‘i 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 ” ” 
Red Corsehill a 2 5 ” n 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 3 ra " 
Red Mansfield , 2 4 ” n 
Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 ý 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 

E a Ee pele 

er 40 ft. sa per it. super. 
EEE AS E EE A eee dene 


6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 n» » 

3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 
2 in. self-faced Ditto o 
2 


9 n 
tA tt 


per f. cube, 


LEJ 9 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 3 pe 
eld. rly. dep& 
7” 7 dace ura ft. super 
sides 23 7 ° 
eh, 
‘i ii » jin do. ren u 
SLATES. 
in. in, sd. 
20X 10 best blue Bangor..12 o oper 1000 of rsoo at ry. dep. 
secouds , 11 10 0 Pr n 
16% 8 best 6350 íi ”" 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 
doc 5o re ” 
16x8 best blue Portmadoc 6 o0 pn ” 
20oxzo best Eureka un- 
fading green... 19 2 6 ”» ” 
16X 8 o” rT 7 § 0 ” sd 
20X 10 permanent green ro 5 o » n 
16X8 ry) rT) § 17 6 9s 2] 


uy 


73 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continued). TENDERS. 
ease METALS. , [Communications for insertion under this heading 
s. Per ton, in Lond should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 


Best plain red roofing tiles..gz 6 per 1,000, at rly. depdt. i RON— 
Hip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. 5 re 
Best Broseley tiles ......-- 48 6 per 1,000 see. 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. ore 


Best Ruabon Red, brown or 


brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 rT) 
(e) 


Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 


not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
roo/,, unless in some exceptional cases and for s 
reasons. } 


Mild Steel Bars eeeeuve eeeeeapeose 


e 4 S. 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars” .. 10 10 
o 
Hoop Iron, basis price.......... ; 5 


oooan 
WO * W 


i me 


*00° P?” 
200+ PS 


mc Aind ga aned eT A 16 a 2 
upwar accordi to size an auge. 
Sheet Iron, lack.— i Bae 


39 
Hip tiles .............. 4 © per doz Ordinary sizes to 30 ......... 19 0 0 -œ= > oe 
Valley tiles s.sccssees 3 9 4 : x i yy 0094 E.e F200 © * Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- n »9 t026g........ >. 210 0 2 + = ABERDEEN.—For reconstruction and enlargement of 
fordsbire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,000 be ky Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- Woodside public school, for the School Board. Mr. J. A. O. 
Hip tiles ....se..o..... 4 1 per doz se ii nary quality.— Allan, architect, 22, Union-terrace, Aberdeen, Quantities 
Valiey tileB..csccccseee 3 8 in a 5 Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to by Messrs. Hendry & Addie, .Union-street, Aberdeen -— 
3 ft. tO 20 GZ... wcrc cccccvce ce 12 15 (e) * 2; ° Masonry.—G. Hall* enecesese eeeereest. ee ve 
Woon. n » 2ag:and 4g. 13 5 0 =- - © |Carpentry.—Hendry & Keith” ........-e00 
UILDING WooD.—YELLOW. Sheet esa Gal a6 Re "flat. best I4 5 [e] “i = z Pe n S eee er eeeeoaoe 
wis van ering .— cott n eocersrenee® eovee 
Deals: best 3 in. by 32 in, and 4 in. eer iaraa 'd quality :— d Plumbing.—Thom & Strachan®..........++ £17,087 18 
b s in and 11 in.. ..s......... 141210 © 16 0 o Ordinary sizes to 20 e.. es..ee 16 O O - + + | Painting and Glazing.—Murray & Mitchell® 
Deale: a D 1310 © Tg" 0o ; »  22g.ands4g. 1610 0 + = > | Steedivork,—McKinnon & Co." eesse 
Batte at best a} in. by 7 in. and 8in., Gal nO Ceira ghee Shoei wee 18 00 - « »- | Zron and Smith WO Er 5 Co.*. 
and 3 in. by 7 in.and 8in...... 10 10 Iz 10 o A : = of Aberdeen. 
Battens : best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6 .. o10 o less than a T ri E: 5 F i wae: —— 
7 in. and 8 in. ee ' ni 
Deals: seconds + ecseseveeeceeess 1 © Olessthanbest ” re Boite 28.8 e ABERDEEN. —For enlargement of Rosemount Public 
Battens: seconds ....+-sseeceeeee O10 O nnn Best corr Steet Saee bee School, for the School Board Mr. J. A. O. Allan, archi- 
ee ean ty ss 8 ae. 6. 6-0 and thicker .. 12 oo + + = | grb pt Unigntersace, Aberdeen en P7 Messrs: 
‘ie 4% in. 2 ee o oO o ae 2a ae endry ie, Unionestreet erdeen :— 
Foreign Sawn Boards— a : wi : ane ay B: ey : be . . « | Masonry.—Gall & Walker* Be deen ead 
rin. by rg in. by r$ in. ....02.. OTIO O ee ee Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in. ...... Z 9o50 9150 Sete Aan Maa, se eercesereone 
Jin, cecceseesececsegeeeeserers T O O j3 (Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) Plastering — Scott & Son*.....scscscece+s 472338 19 © 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. LEAD. &c. Plumbing.— Alex.’ Fiddes®......-+.20+056+ 
of ripen (average specifica- ge oe g j ton, in London. , piripi A a & Sons* .. 
otov oooo oono o EEKLIEEEILET) s. è S. ` a eo onn . angster ee ee eo 
Seconds ....- eee ee rere ee <. 450 10 o i oe a All of A ; 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) .... 3 12 6 3 15 0 ie E A i v 4 a ah y aga aia 
Swedish balks......0+sessesserss 215 9 3 0 o Soil St Pee erry ess 17 7 6 -e o e 
Pitch-pine timber Go ft.) ETETETT o 310 0 | Zinc—Sheet— 


oINERS’ Woop. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 
3 in. by 11 in, secto acoooopoos 
in. by 9 in. 2+ ...-- AE 
attens, 2¢ in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Second yellow deals,3 in. by rx in. 
n ” 3 0. by 9 in. 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by x1 in. 
ando in. sense anne oes eae 
Battens, 2} in. and 3in. by 7 in. 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 


by rrin. ee eevee eevseoeavn oe eevee 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. Ooooe eR ee a ore 
Battens......... PERE 


Second, yellow deals, 3 in. by 
Ir in. eatae (TENSEI EKEEES S SEE] 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. cere nete aone 
Battens.....0..csceceunerevcece 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
Do. a a ce aa a 
. in, in. e@eeoneoeneeg eo @6 
Rigi 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
” "n n 3in. by gin. 
Battens....... errr ore 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 
» ” » 3 in, byg in. 
” 99 E 39 99 CtENS.. cece 
Pitch-pine : deals ......seceseoess 
Under 2 in. thick extra ......0. 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 
Broads (12 in. and up).....-- ; 
Oddments ........ EEEE 
Seconds, regular sizes ...... eooo 
Yellow Pine Oddments ........- 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube ......0..06: 
Small a ‘i eee de wee 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube .. 
Dry Wainscot Oak. per ft. sup. as 
In eevee Coetvoeee*eeoveenseeene 
fin. do. do. zies 
Dry Mahogany— 
Honduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. 


as inch ....sesessosseresrceos 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
neh ereis ocre neesan ees is 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
asinch .,...... AES sosea 
Teak, per load ......... REE : 


American Whitewood Planks— 

Per ft. cube......cscconccssvece 
Prepared Flooring— 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

2) een ee eo 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

_ matched ....... Sa wae Ta ate 

1] in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

matched .......-.06: g 


6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 


1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
See ee ee ere 
1 in. by 7 in, white, planed and 


matched oo... cee cece eeeee os 
14 in. by qin. white, planed and 
matched ...... cee eeevee ix 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Van 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary sections 
Compound Girders __,, 9 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections ....... ere ee . 
Flitch Plates ......seso ss osere ‘ 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 


METALS. 


lron— 
Common Bars....0 Oe neveescece 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ....0. sesse. 


o 
At per standard, 


Vieille Mo ne.......... tO o a ALDFIELD..- -For Aldfield Wesleyan Chapel, near 
Vieille Montagne....---+++ ton 24 18 © l 1 l | Ripon. Mr. Thomas Stokes, architect, ‘Thirsk. Quanti- 
22 O O 23 O O | CoppER— ties by architect :— _ 
20 0 0 2r 0 0 Strong Sheet..........-. perlb. © ro » >- J. H. Coldbeck, Ripon ........ TR £478 10 
16 10 O 18 o o Thin eoreascetF ceoveonre ” O 1I I e id 
4 Bx 2 ‘3 es ji pS Opper Daladur eii si o 1 ‘| e. > > 
RASS— 
133 O O 14 0 0 Strong Sheet..csesceeees 09 o OI ~ > > ANDOVER (Hants).—For the erection of a pair ot 
hin — pp sesseseseese oy O I I - « «© |cottages, Lower Cranbourne Farm, near Sutton Scotney, 
n ne rg B x Tin Eng tagon i5 or 34 > = >o tor Mra aetna Thornhill. Messrs. W. & G. A. Be.l, 
OLDER—Plumbers’ .....- o o 6 e >e > | architects, Andover :— 
Tinmen’s ...ccccccceees i o o 6 2- | Beale & Sons e.s... ee L663 | Sydney Bell........ e. £565 
z 2 z ve 4 : Blowpipe .ccccccccccses 39 oo go ~- >- >» | Goodall .........022.. 659 | Grace & Son ...... oe 538 
6 hie ee ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. thirds ....cssesecsecccceoese 28d. per ft. delivered. 
15 k $ 16 10 oO j ana E cre rn eres of ” n BARNSLEY.—For the erection of stone boundary walls, 
a ae 14 10 O 21 oe ha ecemebevvreseaneaceee® 3 ° rT) ” Po moor-road, &e., for the Guardians. Messrs. Crawshaw 
ze <8 -2 ee Ricoh PREDIC Owls. a CaS ahd » 90 & VAD Sleds architects, 13, Regent-street, Barnsley :— 
dd e ) (i ? 
1210 O 1310 0 p fourths .......ccccccerecece 40. i . igham & Son, Measbro’ Dyke, Barnsley £472 18 4 
12 0 O 13 O © | 3202. thirds ....ccc0 ee woseceeceos sad. 4, Je 
10 0 O Ir 00 ee tales shee pets wetted oe aenie 5d. ji $6 E — - 
sp uta ghee ee ee ade, on ‘i BARNSLEY.—For the erection of six houses, Joseph- 
13 0 o 14 o o |} Hartley’s Rolled Plate .......... 7d. n "i a A pl aoe Messrs. R. & W. Dixon, architects, 
Ir 0 0 1200 ïi = sg, sehieeems 2de a í , , y: 
sa 5 : ab A o jł ” 1 TTT oy ” Masonry and Bricklaying. 
g 10 o i 10 x Riwi Toi OILS, &c. i 4s. d. George H. Brown, Barnsley ..........+++ 4474 0 
6 w Linseed Oil in pipes..........+- per gallon o 2 8 F 
o 3 o n o . ” D » in CIS essessooeo ” o 29 Carpentry and Joinery. 
32 o 0 3310 0 | py n» indrums .....0-0-s 3 O 211 W. G. & L. England, Barnsley ......-. 230 O 
n pipes ..... korona O 210 ; g 
E a ee 6 i s ia els Santas ; o 2 i i Plumbing and Glasing. 
24 10 © 2610 ọỌ ” 3 yy in drums .....-eeee y o 3 I J.. Binns, Cudworth ....06 eessseseeee eee 30 O0 
20 fe) fe) 22 Ce} oO Turpentine, im banas eeee22 08 EEEE OM 99 (e) 2 8 Plastering 
6 in drums ....eee PETET oe O 210 . i 
jk SAAS Genuine Grong English White Lea per ton 21 o o J. H. Seacroft, Grimethorpe .......--+-- 57 © 
6 ed Lead ious an eeeeeteneseows 20 10 O P 
oa 3 o 26 | Best Linseed Oil Putty NIINI] perewt, o 8 6 ey Slating. | 
o 5 (e) fe} 5 6 Stockholm Tar ...ncccscccccvscvccece per barrel I 12 (°) E. Fleming, Barnsley ...eseseseseresese 04 oO 
Esa 8 VARNISHES, &c. Painting. 
z 5 5 3 7 E ERT J. P. W. Sykes, Cudworth.s.es.ss.saeee 19 18 
Fine Elastic Copla Varnish for outside work .. 0 16 6 
ae eee Pi Plasti oopa Varas for ponie ye A I ° 
= tic Carriage Varnish for outside work o7 BATH.—For the execution of building works at the 
016 020 Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work... .. ; a Statutory Hospital, Claverton Down. Mr. Ẹ, W. Gardiner, 


architect, Barton-street, Bath :— 


Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
(EEEE TES E Ei eeen @ee#oese pea eeeeense oe ee Discharging Ward. 


wor . eee 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 


16 0 o 20 © © | Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work.....- : 6 
š Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.. .. r oo Pee. ae ps 5 own K 
° 3 o o 3 Extra Pale Pa r Varnish Yuetrerrreee st reer ee ee | ould Bros...-e 216 o o street, Bath* 206 10 re) 


Per square. 
Disinfecting Rooms. 
Coleby & Sons .. 4113 4 o| Mould Bros. .... £88 o o 


Best Black Japan .......cccscccecccccccracese 


013 0 o 16 6] Oak and Mahogany Stain ......sseosese m- bis 


Brunswick Black ......00 ceccccccccvesccscoes C. Wibley...... 10 0|G. Fisher, Combe 
013 6 017 6 Berlin Black ...esessesseseoceeeseceereeeee A |: Foster” Dais ae o o Down®.... ees. 61 10 6 
Knotting.... ae reece sre aw oneere eeneeteonenes ve yi Parsons...ces 92 10 O 


coooooamoooon aoe 


o 
o 

I 

o 

o 

Best jap oo ‘kaesse wie. O 
o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


æ m m om o s w 
COAMO ADDN oao ADO 


Best French and Brush Polish Ly te 


a 
EE C—O 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. & F.—T. S. (Amounts should have been stated). 
“ Canvass ” (We do not understand your question. There 
is no such reference in our issue of January 3). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 


015 © 100 


omn 9 o12 6 BATH.—For rebuilding of the Gloucester Ina, eon. 


set-buildings, Bath, for Mr. J. Clark, Mr. W 

Gardiner, architect, Barton-street, Bath :— 

Uphill vc cc cace sess 4959 12 | W. Webb ........ £849 0 
Chancellor & Sons} 949 o| J. Foster...... ;- 
Erwood & Morris.. 928 o| F. Parsons, Rail- 
Wills & Sons ...... 850 o| way-place, Bath” 789 o 


4 s d. P d. 


BEAMINSTER (Dorset).—For the erection of institute 


; k : ? i 2 ee ey. duplicated for other jou NENO and public hall. Mr. B. Vaughan Johnson, architect, 20, 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and Victoria-strect, Westminster, S.W. :— hamb 

717 6 817 6 | giving addresses. C. & A. Hann ......£1,383 Be C ambers, 

8 5 0 815 oœ Any commission to a contributor to write an article is J. G. Sprackling .... 1,250 minster" .. .... £1,170 


iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding lite and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


700 o 


o 


BEESTON (Notts).—For the erection of six dwelling 
houses, situate in King-street. Mr. Fred. C. Martin, 
architect, Nottingham :— 

T. H. Harper, 


E. Spray e.s.. ee. £1278 
E. Ascroft....... eE 1,209 Carlton*...... os. 1125 


A. Caunt ..esss.s.. 1,170 


Per ton, in London. 
sd ££ sd. 


“See also page 459. 
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Am Raa a g 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, 8ce previous issues.) 
—_—— A AAAA 
COMPETITIONS. 


Nature of Work. | By whom Advertised. Premiums. Designs to: 


‘New Municipal Offices POCTOE OHS SEHESTESELESHSCHTES SORESCHESS CHE HEE E* Crewe Corporation SSC COSSHECCH SHS sees? 


CONTRACTS. | 


Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by | Tender to 


À. Fillmore, High-street, Harrow OOESOS Cored escenheegsessersed con son soogreses: May 6 | 
C. Cole, Architect, 50, High-street, Exeter .......2...4., ..sessovsseccsees do. 
W. W. Snailum, Architect, Charch-street, Trowbridge .......cscss. do, | 
Borough Surveyor, Alma-road, Windsor ...... siontaescousaeivesousessecsest 
W. Foulis, Engineer, 45, John-straet, Glasgow ....0........c00--cesssses : 
J. Harding, Surveyor, Council Office, Hetton-le-Hole, B.8.0. ...... do. 
a anoe, ae i nsbury House B 920+ 0006S neeesecarers do, 
on unton, tecta, Finsbury House, Blomfield-st., E.C! M 
Rev. J. Datson, Launceston-road, Callington nei neh A i | 
G. Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick MO vergen E T E ER 


Harrow U. D, School Board ......+. 


LIZETTE TTES I] 


Additions to Schools, Kenton SOs ote “CATES cee tee SSCEES E948 BE: 
House, Holcombe, near Dawlish, Devon ........cccccseee: 
Bakery, Court-street, Trowbridge ....cccocscscescessesevese: 
Making-up Bolton-road PROOCHS S~ + CEQSHE OOS CHOKES ETHOSCES CSHSHE SEE ED: 
Timber Work, Provan Gasworks ....e..sesosoossossossorsseso: 
Road Metal, &e.... 9HCSES coeees SOS SeSHSHCoe sence seeesereces eeseesSece: 
Road Metal (1,000 tons) ...............- ETT 
Wesleyan Church and Schools, Bishop's Stortford ... 
Cha Callington, Cornwaill..... Peetvaevsoar Bester eogeosesse e896 
Model Lodging House, Pottergate. Alnwick ......000. 


Seceee saves 


gador gom ahr sunsdbleatwaeas: 
asgow Corporation .........---s..+e 
Hetton-le-Hole (Durham) U.D.C... 
Chipping Norton Town Council ... 


S 


SERESSSSSSSSS 


Two Cottages, Kirkby Mallo , Hinckley enscces Peesecogres Gs A. W. Byron, 5, Low-pavement, Chesterfield Ceo - 0° ee OER oDEREseeeageretes 
Bix Houses, North-street, Lockwood, nr. Huddersfield oda ierte: J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market-place, Huddersfield s... 


H. W. Taylor, Civil Engineer, Newcastle-on-Tyne 0.20... ...ccccossecees 
EH. Eotwisle, Surveyor, Council Offices, Swinton ..,...cccccecescosssess | 
r ee Surveyor, Brinscall, near Blackburn. sn ei eebceect 

nne urphy, ngineers, 26. Corpuration-st., M'chester. 
J. H. Yabbicom, Civil Engines 63, Queen-aquare, Bristol Pisas 
Church, Quick & Co., Architects, Woolwich sesen sn, 
Borough surveyor, Town Hall, Leith............,..cccccsccssseecovseesesseees, 
Managers, Church House, Falmouth ...... 0.0... ccccesoesessenssssonvenees, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leitt... sessesoresese sse sse setsss soeseosense 


0. 
G. W. Atkinson, Architect, 1, Mark-lune, Leeds .........cssascee esoe. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Colchestsr .....40:..ceccccsssoo-s ne] 
T. Rees, Ci 1 Engineer, Newport, Mon. ...... ....ccccce 0. cesseesensenees 
W. Harpur, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff................0.....00. 
City Eneineer, Town Hall, Leeds ................0... as ccccesosccsscescscsnees 
G. Haslam & Son, Architects, Euclid House, Ilkeston ............... : 


Selkirk Town Council eSGoeseseseccsoeete 
Swinton and Pendlebury U.D.C. .. 
Withnell (Lancs.) U.D.C. SOtcoscegess 
Limehurst R. DE O AEE T 
Bristol Corporation .........ssessseesee» 
Woolwich pion eueeaessaesesense esevecaee 
Leith (N. B.) Town Council ......... 
Naticnal School Managers....cc.se+. 
Leith (N.B.) Town Council..........». 


0. 

Goole Steam Shipping Co., Ltd. ... 
Borough of Colchester ,......cec0.0» 
Crickhowell B.D.C. PEE CORSSHEESCEETEL OS: 
Cardiff Corporation etesSPeegeeeeeseonse® 

Corporation......... seseseseceges 
Chesterfield Co-op. Society  ......... 
Mr. R. Garnett S8s Cece esOGeeeet Sess sgense 


Cast Iron Water Mains, &c. secees COS cesceseereseeVEesescsane 
Sewerage Works, Swinton (Lancs. ) eOO ceeeseceoaedceseessaneus 
Cast In D Pipes, &c. servo epo sores PR eeeP OSS DEOESO LES SECTOODEECE? 
Sewerage Works, £c., Cross Bank .ocsss..cserssccereeses ose 
Culvert, Greenbank so o cence eds cos mescegeetccesesoneesleetenese: 
*Park Fence at Homes, Goldie Leigh Sogvoscecccecessenveses. 
Road Works, Trinity-crescent COC eecesecocgsesoscoecegeeosee 

Additions to Schoole, Falmouth ...  ....ccccccsscsoseceosees 
Additions to Sea Wall, Craighall-road Bete Cservecsseedos 
oan Buttresses, Craighall-road ........e.s eseossserorseseoe 


1 


cea eP@oegens . : % Fe OOR eee OG SEO SECHEHOE + SHEEPRSOCESER ER SEBE DS 
*Rxtension of Boiler House at Osborne-street .........+. 
Waterworks, Llangattock .......10.2. -creences +0 seoooccoooe 
Wall at Electric Puwer Station, Newport-road ........ 
Greenhouse Foundations, &., Roundhays Park ...... 
Store Buildings, &c. sevece-e: eee ->-e00@ +> 08-0 8804 28888 F8E8 
Factory and Workhouse, Dubb-lane, Bingley, Yorks.. 
Reconstructing W estfields Mill, nr. Blairgowrie, N.B 
Rebuilding House, Bundoran, İreland ......scsessveesee- 
Schools, Uxbridge POSS SCSER STE EHT CECCOESHSSESEHEHOD OD ECECH SOR EES 
Restoration Carmel Chapel, Beaufort, Wales ....... š. 
Church Tower, Durrow, Ireland ....... 
Additions to Asylum... .ss.essse sessseo 
Burveyor’s Materials eestesese eeane SeeSesecseseseoage =4-ees8 eeeersea 
Street Works, &c., Back Grimshaw-street, Weet, &c. 
Additions to School ceco’? eee 808 - Set ane-Ge 290 8eee8 Ceeagstetoe- 
House and Shop, Llanharan, Wale.......s0ccssccccorseess 
Additions to As Jum Beeaesetooversss dedicate hahahaha haha as 
Church Tower, &c., Darrow, Queen's Co. ..ssesssssssoseses 
Show Buildings, &c., Enniscorthy, Ireland ..........00... 
Extensions to Car Sheds, Lewes-road CILIT CCOC SH SAEEEH EET OS0 
Twenty-seven Cottages ... s.sssssrssoseoceo:se steesseecaeees 
Chure and Schools, Padiham-road, Burnley eeptecvesece 
School, Offices, &c., Llanbedrgoch, Anglesby ....... voce. 
Additions to Ufficee, North-street SOOKdETERCHEOOS SDE EHS S00 oes 


W. R. Nunns, Architect, Market-street, Bingley sesse. oono, 
L. Falconer, Architect, 27, Bank Buildings, Blairgowrie ............ 
W. 8. Jervois, Architect, mates be . 
Heron & Co., 54, High-street, Xbridge COR CHOC 2s op eOO red FeO cegnesree ogee: 
H . Waters, Beaufort eos © OO COE SOE Oe 2ODERE HOD ERE SOD ESD +0. CON EOE ODE EEO ESE EES EOD ODS t 
. H. Byrne, Architect, 20, Suffolk-street, Dublin s.ssssssesssn. 
Derby Corporation AALL TKIIEITTEYTEEEI B. J. Jacobs, Architect, Bowlalley-lane, HU] ..c00se. 9OOCOR SO reE bes Crees 
Church (Lancs.) U.D.C. Segeseeeceseese W. E. Wood, Surveyor, Sharon, eeeeengess SOFA COSHH EASCER ESE FES BEese 


do. 0. 

Llangadock School Board ....00.....- J. F. Morgan, High Gate, Liangadock e eneen] 
A Jas. Smith, G. W. Cot es, Lianharan FRO SEsae lees e eRaseseoce see 
B. 8. Jacobs, Architect, Bowlalley-lane, Hall  ... .,..s.ccccssssscesccese 
W. H. Byrne, Architect, 20, Suffolk-atreet, Dublin .e.sssssoess osese. 
E. 8. O'Brien, Architect, TheWestgate, Wexford .....cs0r..ccc0cesse0se: 
Brighton Corporation soseeeesstessonce F. J. Tillstone, Town Hall Brighton BORCOTCED 00650008 FOE SOs CHOGO Cbr4Or CORTES May 12 | 
Carlow U.D.C....cccecccccescoscercccccese J. Byrne, Civil Engineer, town Hall, Carlow  .........csccossscsecsoscees: ao, 

eee eet! J. B. Thornley, Architect, 45, Market-street, Darwen ........cscesses: do. 

eresesooggoce J. Owen, Architect, Menai Bridge, North Wales COFCO OEE ERE CceeReEet do, 
Bishops Stortford U.D.C. .......0. | R. S. Scott, Civil Engineer, North-street, Bishops Stortford...) do. 
Faringdon R.D.C..., .........00 . | Council's Engineer, Abingdon ..... sents anieaceaeuatadeartes vues scales sese) do 
St. Marylebone Borough Council...| Councils Engineer, Town Hall, Marylebone, W. usses seos. sses.. do, 
West Ham Council .....................| Council’s Engineer. Town Hall, West Aam, E. o..........c0 cocecssee, 
Drogheda Corporation Waterwrks.| G. N. Kelly, Civil Engineer, Gas and Water Offices, Drogheda ... 
Dublin Corportion..,...cccscecessesscsse. 8. Harty, Civil Bngineer, City Hall, Dublia...... ones... sosse cosensceess 
Willesden U.D.C. .....c0sossesceseeees..| Engineer to the Council, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilborn, N.W. 
Magor R.D.C.  ......ss0s00-sseseceseeees-| J. Thomas, Union Offices, Queen’s Hill, Newport .........cccosssoseess. do, 
Llandebie U. D. 8chool Board soore: D. Jenkins, Architect, Llandilo...... = 8008 eHOHPOCRE SOR ORSCOS CADSR DEGREE ESELOe do. 
Great Western Railway Co. .........| J. K. Mills, Paddington Station, London ...cs.cccsecssserceccosseesovseece, 
Fulham Borouga comes ee6eeeaesert- Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Fulham SOK REHTHS SORES SEDSeecDneeeere 4900 


bms 
QoQ © 


Ooereeesonee eet TTI eri Titty ir} 
eagreoeesece 


segegeoes*se 


Rev. Canon Shortal SOCcecrsetdacgoesratad: 


Ceerneseseaeeegretrenens 
SOVe MHS HOE SSH HEDO Le CESEERED: 


eencetoce 


eeeseeeoee 


Derby Corporation EEA 
Canon Shortal.....ccosscessess. esteogesecs 


e0. O88 caeree 


spessepseessfigesipe 


Boreeeesan’ Cee eeesaassese 


„Concreto Rivor Wall, MO: sssccscosos sessed caecantsdcnsssnusornses 
“Lunatic Wards at Workhouse, Tooley-atreet ........... 


# ture Hall, Royal Hill............. sesso 
SE ee i D tT 4 .| Stretford a E IAE 


* ering and Boilers, &c., Public Baths .............. 0. o. 
Engine k5 dge aod Four Cottages, near Horley... . | London County Council ...........,..., Architect s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W. ...... 
Pipe Sewers, QC EES oP eencenccs oes Penrith (Cumberland) R.D.C, el J. Graham, Engineer, Bank-street, Carl le.. (LIET TELLETTTYTITITYTETTITI ETE 
“Extension of ASylUm......ccsccsc, cssersecscessseeeseeeeeeeeeees | East Riding Lunatic Asylum Com.' Board Room, at Asylum, Beverley „e.e... .essesses oosossoeeoosoosesset sere | 
"Fog Signal House, &c., near Whitby POPPERS ETTET TITEL t Trinity House Corporation eeseonese: The Lighthouse, Whitby seece Cweececces Ses cesccseces Coos cccacsheeecsece Eene 
Lowestoft School Board! ., ........... Clerk to Board, 115, High-street, Lowestoft .....ccccccccscssscsene-e | May 93 
| 


£ do. 
St. Olave's Union .............. eee eee Newman & Newman, Architects, 31, Tooley-street, S.E. ...ss0...| 
Metropolitan Boro’ of Greenwich | Town Clerk, Town Hall, Greenwich-road, 7 EO en May 15 
...| Ernest Woodhouse, pent Mosley-street, Manchester... May 17 


S$ 


CLET] 


Erection of Schools ...... Walthamstow Schoo! Board......... S arsed PE PEREA Walthamstow...........ccscccccossenes iii 3 
* f Palace Theatre, Halifax ...........cescsseeree sudndeseuses . Hore Ron, Architects, Halifax .............cs0.sscsesesssesseserss 
Ten Wonca: Higham Ferrers, Northante asos pesoopossonoe Doaaeoroetoe G. Hall, Architect, Higham Ferrers DIS See se Ses ek 79 * 
Huuse, Waterloo-road, Hunslet .........ssecrees oreraa ar... bia tig Eas esere Danby & Simpson, Architects, 10, Park-row, Leeds ... ...... 0... 
Bank Premises, Great Horton .......ses..seeserseoroeeer tees Bradford Old Bank, Ltd. ...........| Jackson & Priestman, Architects, Exchange Building, Bradford 
Rebuilding House, Parkatone, Dorset...... seeceesesoece eo nes Sovecscegcce Hawker & Mitchell, Architects, Bournemouth Ge ene eee Nee 
Church, Dartnall, near Sheffield sen sascoesccsencons veuse wis ee Cetccevecoes Moulds & Porritt, Architects, 77, King-street, Manchester Covceees 
Factory, Ro. Cheste rfield-st,, Carlton, nr. Nottingham BE J. H. Savidge, Architect. a neolorgate, Nottingham .............. as 
Schouls, Apperiey Brid ? Leeds ooence etcenessecscceconcocoss , eeeeereseces Danby & Simpeon, Architects, 10, ark-row, Leeds a 
* Engineering and sates Si aS RS aL ASR Hr poy SCs . My Bidgevay’ Aeri tee ce eneretocor N ottinghan weoee 

D T.a... cuosossoocoseasosose oas . e * b Sees s@eeorceres- s bg ’ caton near esas 
phop, Chimney, &., : ises, 48, Highgate, Kendal) Messrs. T. Leighton & 8on...........| J. Hutton, Arctitect, Kendal ia : $ oe Cebus’ 


Business Prem anenai contan ancalvets 
AO Milns ? Br rccrcccccccaccccccccercossoccnseccoscoeosscs. Dudley Union......... 020 260000 ccc COR sages: A. Marshall, Architect, King-street, Nottingham......... rcs s 


“additions, £e , Higham Hill Schools .. .....-.esseeeee ++: +e: 


Ga OF EH ooe coe veraaqeesess 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS.. 


EE, 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. Salary. Applies n 
eA 


PPPPPTTTTTT ITT TET iit Hendon U.D.C, OOP Cee Cee Degree SONOS Cees LION. EEE E EA X 
*Butlding Inspectors... a E UC | Mod E T 


1 

ech epecteseteonesrels cers eee ii 
lerk tor of Bulldings & Private Street Improv ments Beckenham U.D.C, ere cenese Fog AOE O DED 1801. COS coccccovtsszseeeogcesehe COLE A See ee OS OS ELE RE eee DOE ChE OEE DO COOO DEO EO EEO Ed ORREREESe BO: May t 
17 

19 


"Superintendent of Sewers and Hocane 
PPPPTETTTITITITT TT TIRT TR ee y U.D.C, SShees.ee- ice es SO esereseese ss 2, 58. r week &, O00 Cotoveccecenteccoesocce bodes seecees M 
*Road Foreman... aa london Count Council Peecccccercace Not stated PUEDE R E E EN AGRO ROT a ADL AE May 


tan 

*Chief Assistant eee ceeroecencacace sos epeenenes cad sessetecesescos sotse O. 4004 CODCOLOOOPUCOODGOOOODODSLOOCOCCOHCGCVOFOBANGOOOOOGAVOOPOGOOOTODDOCOOOOCOOCOCDOPI00 tii 

——— M } 
Those marked with an asterisk (*)are advertised inthis Number. Competitions, p. iù. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viil. x. & xxii, Public Appointments, xvili. & xix. 


e e a 


MAY 3, 1902.] 
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TENDERS (Continued) :— 
NTFORD.—For the erection of schools, Ealing- 
ogre the Old Brentford Board School. Messrs. 
Nowell Parr & A. E. Kates, architects, 5, Brent-road, 


Brentford, W.:— 
et & Sons W. Wisdom ....£12,051 8 4 
Ra , R. M. Hughes.. 11,974 oo 


Ltd. ...... -£14911 O O J 
. W. Brooking 13,140 0 o | B.E.Nightingale 11,933 0 o 
G. Minter .. 11,9¢7 00 


ker & Co... 12,6500 0] F. 
Foster Bros. .. 12,638 o o | E, Chamberlain 11,763 0 o 
Co. 12,5530 0} W. Biackburn.. 11,671 00 
12,499 0 o | Gaze & Son.... 11,594 0 0 
12,454 o0 o | Gough & Co., 

Hendon? .... 11,534 00 
Braid, Pater, & 
12,054 0 0 (O. PE ete 
[Architect's estimate, £11,820.) 


11,408 0 0 


CHERRYHINTON (near Cambridge). — For the 
forming aod making of new roads and patbs, for the Ches- 
terton Rural District Council. essrs. Waters & 
Worrall, engineers, 2, Sidney-street, Cambridge :— 


Bolton een eee aaa Eee eae GI4, BGO O O 
Swann Bros. ....cccccssccecseece 34,000 IO O 
Ford CCHF eneet®Geeanas ones tage 8eeene 13,476 o o 
Coulson & LORS 6 i ici ccd ceavew es 33,356 o oO 
Trueman .....-.ccecssecaseccsese 12,345 O O 
Wallace & Innes............essese 11,152 10 9 
Jones & Sons, Neath and Cherry- 

hinton, Cambe.”.......esecosses 10,464 5 6 
Saunders & Saund scencescocsee 7,067 13 O 


COLWYN BAY (Wales).—For supplying and laying 
tar or asphalt pavements, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. Wm. Jones, C.E., Council Offices, Colwyn Bay :— 


per sup. yd. per sup. yd. 
s. d. s. d. 
D. Grundy ........ 3 6 |J. Inkerman Payton 2 3 


F. A. Drake........ 
North of England 
. 2 8 Asphalt Co. ...... x 11 
W. H.& E.Stainsbury 2 64} | W. & A. Higginbot- 


East Acton Tar Pav- tom, Manchester? r 63 

upeo aa 2 6 | F. Sheeren ........ 1 6 
W. Shepherd ...... 2 6 | Hughes & Evans .. 1 6 
La Brea Asphalt Co. 2 3 


COLWYN BAY.—For laying a water main (1,850 
ds), Conway Toad to Rhos, for the Urban District 


p nci. Mr. W. Jones, C.E., Council Offices, 'Colwyn 
y:— 

B. C. Farmer .. £369 11 6| Hughes & Row- 

W. Westwood .. 321 18 o| lands, Colwyn 

R. D. Hughes.. 222 o of Bay*........ £206 14 o 
Mooney & Co... 216 10 A Thos. Rowland. 204 9 o 
Parry & Jones.. 212 14 o| Calder & Evans 163 11 g8 


i FRIMLEY (Surrey).— For the erection of a sanatorium 
for consumptives for the Brompton Consumption Hospital. 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, architect, 54, Bedford-square, London, 


W.C. :— 
Higgs & Hill .. £65,450 o | Laurence & Son £57,362 o 
W. Watson .... 63,193 0 lie & Co..... 87,250 © 
Foster & Dicksee 61,166 o| Shillitoe & Son 57,000 oO 
The Haslemere Holliday & 

Builders 58,622 12 Greenwood*.. 55,255 o 


GLASHEEN woah a additions, &c., to Peter- 
ough cottage, for Mr. R. Young. Messrs. W. H. Hill 
n, architects, 28, South Mall, Cork :— 
John Kearns, Fish-street, Cork*........... . £330 


GRIFFITHSTOWN (Wales).—For the erection of 


road works, Windsor-road, for the Panteg Urban District 
ray tee Me Jas. Wallace, surveyor, Sunny Bank, 
P. Chapman, Wainfellan, Pontypoo! ...... £150 


HERTFORD.—For roadworks. Mr. John H. Jevons, 
Borough and Waterworks Engineer and Surveyor :-— 


Felkin & Watson £991 7 7|A. Catley ..... £756 11 © 
Norris & Son .. 931 13 o| Wallace & Inns 759 19 o 
G. Tomlinson ., 869 o of Free & Sons.... 726 16 o 
S Ac ms...... 852 16 of E. R. Kemp, 

- Kitteringham 814 13 4 Hertfora*.... 707 18 6 


HERTFORD.—For laying water mains. Mr. John 
Ag rons, Borough and Waterworks Engineer :— 
e T. Catley ... £793 5 6 Rayment & Son £648 14 4 


| Pesce eees 789 12 2| G. Tomlinson .. 644 13 3 
S. Kitteringham inki 
: 779 17 7| W. H. Hinkins 588 19 o 
Ekins & Co. .. 687 15 3 i 


M UNSTANTON., — For new house at Hunstanton, for 
r. H. J. Finch. Mr. H. J. Green, architect, 31, Castle 
Meadow, Norwich :— 
foba Cracknell £1,884 6 of Chambers & Sonf1,670 0 o 
` podine . 1,821 12 g | Reuben Shanks, 
. Damyard .. Chatteris, 


1,813 7 10 
F. Southgate Cambs. f 


' 1,748 o o 1,650 o o 


ILFRACOMBE.—For St. Peter's New Church, Ilfra- 
A » Devon. _ Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, architect, 
k neen Anne's-gate, Westminster. Quantities by Mr. 
Sw y Hale, 33, Old Queen-street, Westminster, 


W. Wiffen.. £10,796 17 of | F. J. Reed .. £9,866 5 7 


Stephens Willc 
’ ocks & 
Rastow, & Co. ...-00.. 9,883 6 0 
W. Dat 10,692 3 4 |G. Bowen.... 8814 17 1 
Luscombe À 10,352 0 o | Britten & 
Sons & Pickett, Ilfra- 

voor 9,992 O o combe* .... 7,531 8 8 


SHEFFIELD.—For rebuilding '‘ The ht Horse- 


man“ public-bouse, Penistone-road, Sheffield, for Messrs. 
Limited. 


KINGSBURY.—For Sewerage Contract No. 1, for the 
Urban District Council of Kingsbury (Middx.) :— 


Wraggs or Wraggs or, | the Directors of Thomas Rawson & Co., 
Suttons Pipes, Suttons Pipes Messrs, Hall & Fenton, architects and surveyors, 14, St. 
of a thickness of a thickness | James-row, Sheffield. Quantities by the architects :— 
of jthof  HWamblette of ythof | Dyson, Son, F. Turner ...... £1,337 12 
the Internal JIronware_ the Internal Gregory ...... £1,255 o| T. Margerrison.. 1,310 o 
‘a & Hale £ Diameter. r Pipes. odes agers Son .. 1,221 of J. Masson ...... 1,074 0 
eston ale £9,481 10 1253 0 4 1353 © 4|A. Bradbury .... 1,175 o| E. Moore .. ... 1,032 © 
R. Ballard, Ltd. 9,059 o A ae o o 8897 o o| J. H. Lilleker .. 1,174 0 | Geo. Allen, Bol- 
T. Adams...... 9,031 12 3 8,852 32 3 8,852 x2 3 | Abey& Son .... 1,144 13| sover-street® .. 1,007 0 
RE eoes 9,037 17 10 8,793 16 4 8,793 16 4 {All of Sheffield.) 
illingback & 
Co.. iets .. 8,302 1t 2 8,044 721 8,044 7 135 
John Jackson.. 7,828 18 7 7,653 16 1 7,653 16 1! SHENFIELD.—For residence at Shenfield, Essex, for 
Clift Ford .... 7,697 O © 7,532 0 © 7.532 o O| Mr, H. H. Keddell. Messrs. George Baines and R. Palmer 
J-A. Dunmore. 7,188 17 10 7,030 4 9 7,030 @ 9 | Baines, architects, 5, Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. :— 
Green & Co. .. 7,063 o o 6,930 10 © 6,877 10 01S. T Scott ........ £2,450] Battley, Sons, & 
[Engineer's estimate, £8,055 48. 7d.) G. T. Hosking .... 2,424] Holness .......... £2,193 
1 ear A Sons 2,420 ere > an EEA 3:197 
` . . urtle ceton.. 2,346 ammoo Oü...» 2,189 
LEEDS —For alterations to the Priory, Cumberland- A.&T. a eee Sah F. & H. F. Higgs .. ass 


G. F. Danby and E. M. 


Leeds: Jobnson & Co., Ltd. 2,279 | E. West, Chelmsford? 1,983 


road, Headingley. Messrs. 
° Accepted with slight additions. 


Simpson, architects, 10, Park-row, 
Brick and Stone.—M. Wiison, Moor- 


road, Headingley? .......... ove cacts $750 0 
Joinery. — T. Harrod, Craven - road, 
eds®..... ryaenet as atearen e... 455 O SWANSEA. — For the erection of bouse, Mirador 
Slating.—Atkinson & Son, Leeds*...... 57 © Estate, Swansea. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, architect, 
Plumbing.—J.W. Vine, Lecds* .......- 194 15 Swansea :— 
Plasterine.—Pennington & Sons, Leeds* 108 o Jobn Davies ...e.. ce 41,50 | Lloyd Bros. ........ 61,450 
Painting.— Dykes & Son, Leeds? ...... 31 I4 ` avid Jenkins ...... 1,550 | Walters & John .... 1,410 
Bennett Bros. ...... 1,550 | Henry Billings...... 1,350 
Griffith Davies...... 1,500 | J. & F. Weaver®.... 1,330- 


~ 


ILONDON.—For decoration, &c., in offices, 85, Gres- 
ham-street, E.C. Messrs. George Baines & R. Palmer 
Baines, architects, 5, Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. :— 
Battley,Sons,& Holness £168 | Lascelles & Co., rat, 
Collingwood & Co..... 148] Bunhill-row, E.C.* £137 


SWANSEA.—For the erection of convalescent home, 
Cwmdonkin, Swansea. Mr. Glendinning Moxbam, archi- 
tect, Swansea :— 

Goodridge & Son .. £4,985 | J. & F. Weaver .... 
Lloyd Bros. ........ Henry Billings...... 4,560 
Thomas Richards .. Walters & John .... 4,266 
Bennett Bros. ...... 4,777 | Thomas Davies .... 4 
4,735 | John Williams ...... 


D. Jenkins 
Marles & Son ...... 4715 | Griffith Davies* .... 
4,672 


John Davies........ 


LONDON.—Addition of new vestries, heating cham ber 4» 

&c., tu St. Peter's Church, Streatham. Mr. Geo. H. 4,872 
Fellowes Prynne, architect, 6, Queen Anne's-gate, 
Westminster, Quantities by Mr. R. Henry Hale, 33, 


Old Queen-street, Westminster, S.W. :— 


eooeeaevea 


Smith & Son ...... £2,394 | Lorden & Son .... .. £2,144 
Goddard & Sons.... 2,200 Minter ...... 2,127 
J. & C. Bowyer .... 2,168 | C. Ansell, Lambeth* 2,121 


WEST HAM.—For the erection of a block of school 
buildings and appurtenances, to be known as the Napier 
road Schools, in the County Borough of West Ham, for 
the West Ham School Board. Mr. Wiliam Jacques, 
Architect to the Board, 2, Fen-court, E.C. Quantitie 


MAPPLEWELL (Yorks). — For the erection of two 
houses, shops, &c., Four Lanes End, for Mr. John 
Stevens. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 13, 
Regent-street, Barnsley :— 


Excavating, Masonry, and Brick. by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons :— ; 
qwork.—Turton & Field, Stairfoot .. £375 o o Holliday & Green- W. J. Mattison .... £27,158 
Carpentry and Joinery. — J. Hall, wood s.es... ee £29,297 | Stimpson & Co..... 27,150 
Stairfoot.......000.. (tab etctseeere a §.°0 W. Gladding ...... 28,935 | G. Sharpe .... ... 26,920 
Slating. — W. Scholey, Doncaster- A. pee .....~. 28,850) Gregar & Son, 
road, Barnsley ...... seseseosesseee 33 2 O A.R wssceeees 27,870] Stratford” ...... 26,486 
Plumbing and Glazing.— B.S. Ledger, Battley, Sons, 
Staincross, Barnsley ........0+.406 1916 4 Holness ........ 27,772 
Plastering.—Miss Ficming, Eastgate, * Accepted subject to the approval of the Board of 
Barnsley......... aE 04 . 305 0 Education. 
Painting.—A. Turner, Mapplewell .. 10 0 o 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS 


AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 


Fletcher ......66 .. £890 o| J. Lewin..... e... £775 0 ) : c i 
~ « J Simons .. 85s o S r oe 765 0 | following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
eabill ....... ... 820 of Geo. Tegerdine.... 700 o , : n 
808 o] Brooks Bros.” .... 621 16 the Board's Architect : 


Harper 


eoveevteovne 


è Recommended for acceptance. 


GREEN WICH.—"‘ Slade” manual training centre for 
Soe Ale. extension to forty) :— 
F. & H. F. Higgs £1,139 of J. & C. Bowyer .. £897 a 


NOTTINGHAM.—For the erection of stationers’ ware- 
house, Woolpack-lane, Nottingham. Mr. H. Allcock, 


architect, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham :— 7 
Dennett & Ingle £1,400 o| F. Messom...... 1,278 o | W. Downs ...... 1,055 oj Marsland & Sons.. 8933 o 
J.G. Thomas .. 3,377 o| Crane & Co., Ltd. 1,277. o | Johnson & Co. .. 1,020 o| ®¥, Triggs ........ 883; o 
J. Shaw ...... . 1,285 ọ | Williamson&Co.* 1,277 oļSmith & Sons, Kirk & Randall .. 878 o 
Lids sisuwesces 964 of Thomas & Edge .. 852 10 
Bulled & Co. .... 957 0 | T. D. Leng* . 824 o 

SALISBURY.—For new shopand premises, Blue Boar. | Garrett & Sun .. g0 o 


row. Mr. Alfred C. Bothams, architect, Chipper-lane, 


Salisbury :— 
Vincent & Follard .. £2,230 | Young Bros......... £2,035 


GREENWICH (Haseltine-road).—Enlargement. Ex- 


habs Way ....+. sie arog a "Castle 7 1,935 tending low-pressure hot-water apparatus to three new 
Hains Bros ae A 2.075 street” eects 1,980 corridors on ground, first, and second floors :— 
Mitchell.......... 2o wae 308 Werner, Pfleiderer . Esson .....04123 O O 
; i Se a ISSS & Perkins, Ltd. £153 6 6| Palowkar 
Kite & Co. 135 0 o Sons eresse 1t4 10 © 


Knight & S-ns 128 ¢ o| Bates & Sons*.. 99 10 @ 


S. COLOMB MAJOR.—For restoration of S. Colomb i 2 ; 
[Provision of £117 included in contract for enlargement.) 


Major Church, Cornwall. Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, 
architect, 6, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. Quantities 
by Mr. R. Henry Hale, 33, Old Queen-street, West- 


minster, S.W. 


Willcocks&Co. £6,198 7 4 |J.Colliver .. L419 2 7 


HACKNEY (Chisenhale-road).—(Enlargement) — Boys, 
48; girls, 48; infants, 48. Total, 144, with additionad 


.C. Lang .. 4,845 7 11 | Hobbs & Son 3,630 o o 
Trebane 4,486 13 4] W. Wiffen, cloak-rooms for each department : — 
W. Dart...... 4,188 o of Holsworthy® 3,615 x 3 | Willmott & Sons.... £2,725 | Miskin & Sons .... £2,522 
(The tower, and new vestry work not to be executed | Gregar& Son ...... 2,677 | F. & F. J. Wood 2,513 
at present.) Chessum & Sons.... 2,651 | Lawrance & Sons .. 2,491 
Snewin Bros. & Co. 2,635 | J. & M. Patrick .. 2,454 
Shurmur & Sons,Ltd. 2,583 | C. Cox ...... 2000-5 2,439 


SHEFFIELD.—For lych gate and boundary walling to Treasure & Son, London and Shrewsbury* .. £2,387 


the Brightside Churchyard, Brightside, Sheffield, for the 
Rev. B. L. Parkin, M.A., Vicar of Brightside. Messrs. 
Hall & Fenton, architects, 14, St. James’-row, Sheffield. 
Quantities by the architects :— 


MARYLEBONE (Haverstock Hill).—Special school ; 
three rooms of twenty each :— 


Martin & Hughes.. £427 0 | Wilkinson & Sons.. £322 10 Gough & Co. ...... £45266. | C. Cox oiienyess £4,668 
G. Malpass ...... 380 15 aie saa “gt 793 4) McCormick & Sons . 4,245 | Williams & Son ... 3,882. 
A, Bradbury ...... 373 © J; i sae eose 286 © | Dearing Son........ 4,217 | Lawrance & Sons .. 3,841: 
i a ces sesoe 344 $ ME A “Farl erecoe 267 o| Willmott & Sons.... 4,150 | Simpson & Son .... 3,752 
. Wine - ee teee Ee ' AIL of Shite 265 O | Grover & Son ...... 414? | Stimpson & Co. .... 3.714 
H. E seseoeee 325 O Q effield. | L. H. & R. Roberts. 4,135 | Treasur: & Son... 3,692 
Marchant & Hirst .. 4,118 | E. Triggs* ........ 3:553 


ecesas 4,118 


SHEFFIELD.—For alterations and additions to Nos Wall & Co. .. 


so and 52, Sheffield-moor, for Messrs. the Trustees of the 
late Jno. Spafford. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, architects, 


14, St. James’s-row, Quantiti PA the architects :— MARYLEBONE (Mansfield-road).—Special school for 

Dyson, Son, J. H. Lilleker .. £1,954 o |mentally defective children. Enlargement, two class- 
Gregory ....-- £2,059 10| C. H. Gillum.... 1,950 0 | rooms of twenty each :— 

J. Musson ., 2,025 ol T. Margerrison.. 1,870 of Wall & Co. ........ 41,480 | C. Cox .........0.. £1,375" 

Ash, _ Son, G. Portass ...... 1,810 o| Marchant & Hirst .. 1,444 | Dearing & Son .... 1,336 
Biggin .......- 2,015 oļ|G. Allen,' Bol- Treasure & Son .... 1,431 | Willmott & Sons.... 1,312 

F. Turner ..... » 1,979 O] sover-street? .. 1,729 of General Builders, Williams & Son .... 3,306 

Mastin & Son .. 1,959 © Ltd. ...... voeees 1,408 | Lawrence & Sons*.. 1,270 

[All of Sheffield.) McCormick & Sons.. 1,389 


[See also next page. 
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aie of TIMBER for use in Carving Classes, on a running Contract :— 


Timber (planed on one side only). 


t-in. a Pine wi 8-ft. E ies i per k aaa 
“ia. 


ee ee 


n 9) 
en veocecen fo 


I- in, American Walnut (not less than 9 in. Wide) i 


» 

i 

7- in, Satin Walnut (not less than 8 in. wide) : 

-in, kà] LE oe 39 a) | 

a i a a 
t Planed on both sides. 


s ja | e aaa E 
E 3 aie 1é 14/85, 9 
EBI i 3 ee >. lS - | oo! & 
a A S) g IA l!ag £ KE g 
eoar E a TESTE E EEN E 
SUlesg £ . | 87 =] 4133| = 
Sm S a | m | g es cm | a 
a) go: eke SS -= = 
a. a = da | 0. E7 j d. d. d. d. 
4} s - 6 5 | = 6} 42 4 
3%) 4 ieee 5 4 l! 54 38 3 
2} 24 t3h | 5 34. 3h 34 4 3t 
pi a} t3} | 4 24 — | 3 at | 3 
4 34 6 at o| 43 | 42 4 
4 3k ts 8} 4b | — | 38 | 4 da3 
74 734 8 13 10 10} 94 [tr ig 
64 7% | $72 | 10 8 1 — 8 j ot i 7 
A 3ł 334 = } ıı 4 i 3g 4¢ 3 
2: E | = | 2t = pt | bps 


: 
| 


eal. “planed. 


HAMMERS (coal, small), DRAIN SCOOPS (old and new patterns), and TIN LANTERNS :— 


Small Coal | Drain Scoops/| Drain Scoops 
Hammers. (old pattern). (new 


per dozen. each. 
s. d. s. d 
Bird & Co. ........0... 12 o *3 6 
Braby & Co., pa: — 4 0 
Pearson, 
Ltd. SEA *1r 9 _ 


WEST LAMBETH (Stockwell-road).—Improvements. 
Providing and fixing complete low-pressure hot-water 
apparatus to three halls, nineteen classrooms, corridors, 
cloakrooms, and lavatories : also providing auxiliary 
apparatus to classrooms (all boys’, girls’, and infants’), in- 
cluding cutting-out and altering the existing low-pressure 
apparatus :— 


Pippal Bros. & -{ Paragon Heating 
Row..... os £7409 o Co os hee h des 548 o 
myn "Ching & Duffield & Sons .. 530 o 
Co., Ltd. ...... 697 10| The Brightside 

Turner & Co, 692 of Foundry and 

Price Lea & Co 665 o Engineering Co., 

Oldroyd & Co., Ltd: (gras tages 517 0 

a EE E, a 619 © 


_Supply of CHAIRS (small Windsor and arm), on run- 
ung contracts :— 


Small chairs 


made gin. 
higher 
Arm Small than 
chairs, chairs. standard 
Per 12. Per 100, size, each. 
Ls. d. Zs. d. S. d. 
S. W. Bateman .... qt 6* 13 á 8 3 0 
Cartwright & Son.. 4 16 o 12 18 4* 3 of 
Cox & Son, Ltd. 5 14 0 14 1r 8 3 9 
vo i & ee š : 
eighway, Ltd..... o 17 8 4 IHS 
Lawes & Co. ......-. 612 0 17, 10 o 4 Re 


B. NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.—Warwtck Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


RSTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING: 


` 


Drain Scoops! DrainScoops Drain Scoop |} Tin 


ees (new pattern) (new Riera) (new pera Lanterns. 

5 5 in. 4 3 
each each. ps : | och. each. 
s. d. s. d s. d s. d. s. d. 

3 0 2 11 2 10 2 6 2 3 
*2 10 2 "2 : "2 97 = 

{ 
= — = — *1 8% 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


DORN RU ER biished Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 

Sy iaddentsle uty pete of ne Unt at the 

rate rare aumbers) PREPAID, To all sol 
New Zealand, I 


FOURDRINIER) should eap e hp bel i E U tan 
" Catherine-street, W.C, 
prepa: 
ben, 
Bambara ot aa- gd; por quarter er (13 tat wate ig ra 


W. H. Lascelles & €o., 


r21, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No. 1365, London Wall, 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


per annum 
A 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, ltd 


FOR ALL THE “PROVED KINDS OF 
TH STONE, 


FLUATH, for Hardening, W 
and Preserving Buildisg Materiala e 


HAM HILL 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
(incorporating te Hia Hill Se and C. Trask & Son 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London t :—Mr. E. A. Willisms, 
56, Craven-street, Strand, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lav 
Asphalte aoe (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, floors, 
flat roofs, aati cow sheds and milk-rooms, 

es, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalts 
ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd, 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 


Fetter Lane, E.C, 
QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with coepath: a Mi 


METCHIM & SON; ar, @rononsr Wani 
‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND pont 
For 1902, Price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARK: 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Chief Office: Box, Wilts. 
Branch Office: York Chambers, Bath. 


WORKED STONH A SPECIALITY. | 


PILKINGTON&CO 
core RORTMENE CHAN 


Poloncean Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT BOOFIEG. 
MYST ASPHALTR. 
WHITH SILICA PAVING, 


PYRIMON T SEYSSEL ASPHALTE, . 


Convenience Comfort and Economy in Household Arrangements 
IMPORTANT NEW INVENTION, S Ea 


Kot Water Instantly Might or Day 


IN ANY QUANTITY AND AT ANY REQUIRED TEMPERATURE, 
In Bathroom Lavatory Bedroom Kitchen and any part of house 


The “ 


May be seen in action 


* 


and results tested at EWART’'S CEYSER F ACTORY 346 Euston Road w 


Yelephrene—751 King’s Cross. 


-Eistablishea ‘1834. - 


1s Gola Medals and Awards, 


| Telegrams—* Geyser London.” `: 
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The Royal Academy. air picture; but we can forgive that, when|way; an ostensibly realistic portrait 
‘i iti i its subtletie 
is not a comfort-| We remember for what crudities of colour lifted out of commonplace by its 8 


able reflection, to 
the patriotic mind, 
that we should be 
obliged to confess 
that what dis- 
tinction there is 
in this year’s Aca- 
demy Exhibition is 
mainly owing to 
the work of an American-born artist edu- 
cated in Paris. But so it is. As an English 
artist—not a painter—candidly observed, 
“Without Sargent, where would the show 
be?” Of Mr. Sargent’s two trio portrait 
groups, that in Gallery II. and that in 
Gallery IV., the critics seem to have thought 
it right to express a preference for the indoor 
group in Gallery I1V.; why, one cannot 
imagine, except that to express a preference 
for the less obviously striking of two pictures 
implies that the critic has a fine-drawn 
standard of his own, entirely apart from the 
judgment of the crowd. But in this case 
we think that the crowd, which unquestion- 
ably prefers the picture in Gallery II. “The 
Ladies Alexandra, Mary, and Theo‘Acheson” 
(59), is in the right. The picture is a 
triumphant success; it impresses one as 
Reynolds redivivus, with even something 
added. The three ladies are grouped, two 
standing and the centre one seated, around 
‘a stoneware vase of heroic proportions, 
from which springs an orange tree, some of 
the fallen fruit of which forms an incident of 
colour in the foreground. The ladies are 
in white, save that a striped ‘sash of black 
and white plays around one of them; like 
the vase they are of heroic proportions (in 
height); they are certainly abnormally 
tall, but this may be accounted a noble 
error, since ;it adds to the grandeur of the 
picture. Painters complain that the faces 
of the standing figures could not show light 
against the sky ; but we deny that they do 
90; they. are quite sufficiently detached from 
the background. There is a great style 
about the whole work, such as perhaps no 
other portrait painter of the day can give; 
it may be admitted, perhaps, that for an 
Open-air group it is not an orthodox J/ein- 


and texture Zlein-air has been respon- 
sible. The other portrait group, ‘The 
Misses Hunter” (229) shows three ladies 
seated in an interior, two in dark and 
one (the one in shadow) in white 
raiment; this also is a very fine picture, 
but not with the overpowering brilliancy 
of the other, Exceptionally beautiful too, 
is the same artist's single-figure portrait 
of “The Duchess of Portland” (323), stand- 
ing by a sumptuous white marble chimney- 
piece, in evening dress with a crimson opera 
cloak; a portrait de luxe, more highly 
finished (in the superficial sense) than is 
usual with the artist, but quite captivating 
in its way. As a pendant to this is ju- 
diciously hung M. Carolus Duran’s portrait 
of Mrs. C. S. Henry” (327). It is curious 
to compare the two. The French artist un- 
doubtedly paints hands and face with 
greater completeness and finish (though in 
the present instance Mr. Sargent has be- 
Stowed more trouble than usual on the 
hands of his sitter), but his colour is duller 
and more conventional—in this example at 
least ; and in effectiveness and power there 
is no doubt that the American artist, who 
was we believe a pupil of the French one, 
forces his former master into the second 
place. 

Though the great pictures of the year are 
portraits, beyond them portraits are neither 
more numerous nor more remarkable than 
usual. Mr. Fildes’s large portrait of the 
King—a “State” portrait and hung in State 
surroundings, is necessarily too prominent 
to escape notice, but is not otherwise very 
noticeable, Itis of course difficult to make 
anything very recondite out of a showy 
uniform and other trappings; there are 
painters, however, who could have made 
such a work less hard and commonplace 
than this; but the English court has almost 
always avoided employing artists of too in- 
dependent genius, and this inherited preju- 
dice seems to be kept up in the present reign. 
There are some very gvod portraits beyond 
those we have mentioned, but hardly any 
great ones. Mr, Orchardson’s portrait 
of Mr. Asher (io) is in his best 


of colour. M. Benjamin-Constant's portrait 
of Mrs. Walter Parrott (107), like the ex- 
amples at the Grafton Gallery mentioned 
last week, is hard and brilliant in character, 
and more remarkable in the painting of the. 
costume and accessories than in that of the 
face of the sitter. Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s 
half-length of the High Sheriff of Surrey 
(171) is a highly-finished work in his peculiar 
and rather enamelled style in portraiture; 
Mr. G. F. Watts’s head of General Baden- 
Powell (177), on the other hand, is one of 
those simple and unpretending portraits in. 
which he seems nevertheless to give the 
essential aspect and character of the sitter. 
Mr. Sargent's full-length of Lord Ribblesdale 
(175) seems to have been suggested by Mr. 
Whistlers Comte Montesquieu-Fésenzac ; 
and, like that curious though remarkable 
work, is too tall in its proportions, Mr, 
Shannon has given a charming air of poetic 
conception to his portrait of Lady Mar- 
jorie Manners (202), a picture rather than 
a portrait; while in his likeness of Mr. Phil 
May in hunting costume he seems, on the 
other hand, to have aimed at. a prosaic 
realism which suggests a suspicion of carica- 
ture, or as if he wished to assimilate the 
likeness of the artist to the character of the 
studies of the lower order types for which he 
is famous; Mr. Phil May treated “ex Phil 
May ” ; it is not an engaging work to look at. 
Mr. Ralph Peacock has painted a sufficiently 
faithful portrait of Mr. Holman Hunt—it 
hardly draws further praise ; and Mr, Frank 
Bramley has struck an original vein in his 
laissez-faire portraiture of “Mr. and Mrs.. 
Chalmers ” (482), the gentleman blowing a 
match in his hat to light his pipe while the 
lady looks on; aclever picture which looks, 
perhaps, a little too humorous for a portrait, 
but is at all events full of life. 

The President, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, and 
Mr. Orchardson may be said to divide the 
honours of the large room. Sir E. Poynter's 
small picture, “Storm Nymphs” (149), shows 
a wreck, around which and its spoils three 
nude nymphs are sporting, human in. 
appearance, but we presume not to be taken, 
as humans in any other sense. The picture: 
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is a masterpiece of figure drawing, the fore- 
shortened figure of the recumbent nymph 
nearest the foreground especially; but it 
strikes one tbat the reflection from the rug 
en which she lies (part of the spoils of the 
wreck) has tinged her side with rather too 
heavy and heated a tone for nude flesh even 
in this light. However, the picture is a 
masterly piece of art; it means nothing, it 
tells no tale; it is LArt pour /Art 
simply, and from that point of view is 
a most complete and satistactory pro- 
duction. Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s one work, 
hung in the usual place, is even smaller in 
scale than usual; it looks as if the painter 
had been thinking of emulating Meissonier 
in minute finish. It represents ‘ Caracalla” 
(201) entering possibly his great Thermz, or 
it may be his palace, through an entry with 
bronze folding-doors whose patina is most 
subtly indicated; he walks over a mosaic 
floor not laid in any pattern, but still a joy 
to the eye from the perfect way in which 
it is represented; before him are kneel- 
ing couples of maidens to keep his path 
strewn with flowers; at the entry, in bright 
sunlight, are one or two gaily-clad figures of 
his suite; in the background a vista of 
marble columns, railings, &c. The whole 
is a perfectly finished momentary glimpse 
into the life of Imperial Rome ; a revival in 
which not a detail seems forgotten. Mr. 
Orchardson’s picture “The Borgia” (190) is 
a somewhat unusual one for him; the scene 
is that of an outdoor banquet in an Italian 
garden, under pines whose heavy masses of 
foliage fill up the top of the picture and 
seem to lower portentously over the scene 
below, where a guest falls forward on the 
table poisoned, ‘The Borgia” looking on; 
apparently the other guests have had the 
good taste to feel the incident an embarras- 
sing one, and have fled the feast, or possibly 
they dreaded the further circulation of the 
poisoned cup. This is a remarkable picture, 
and grows upon one, although the story is 
but a commonplace; not only has it all the 
subtlety of colour which is never absent 
from Mr. Orchardson’s works, but there is a 
kind of sinister terror about the whole aspect 

the scene which harmonises with the idea 
ef the crime represented. There are many 
fine points in the execution of the details, 
and altogether it is a work worthy of the 
artist's high reputation. 

Of other subject pictures there are not 
many to attract those who look at Exhibitions 
mainly from the point of view of art, though 
there are plenty for the public who go to 
look at pictures as anecdotes, and many of 
them indeed poor enough ; pictures in which 
there is no recognisable motive except that 
ef producing a marketable article. Among 
the few which may take a higher stand than 
this are Sir W. Richmond's stately picture 
of “ Hera in the House of Hephaistos ” (126), 
and Mr, Dicksee’s “La Belle Dame sans 
Merci” (13), which is however a not very 
new rendering of a legend much hackneyed 
ia painting ; it is sufficiently expressive but 
rather heated incolour. Mr. Briton Riviere's 
“Aphrodite” (37) is mainly an excuse for 
painting a collection of animals following 
the goddess, who is no goddess, but 
a modern young woman of blonde 
Scottish type, masquerading as Aphrodite. 
Mr. Solomon’s “ Psyche” (118) is 
another example of the reduction of a 
poetic legend to materialism ; his Psyche is 
merely a clever nude study, with no idealism 


of any kind about it. Mr. John Collier’s “ A 
Confession ” (320), meant to be a moment of 
pathetic interest in modern life, does 
not tell its story ; which of the two is con- 
fessing ? It is impossible to say. Mr. 
Tuke’s “The Run Home” (392) is but a 
feeble and thin representation of yachts and 
their navigators, but in `* Ruby, Gold, and 
Malachite ” (739), boys bathing in a sunlit 
sea, he is himself again, and has produced a 
bright and delightful picture. Mr. F. D. 
Millet’s ‘‘Proclaiming the King” (468) is a 
scene in some loyal village, a large work 
painted to be popular during the present 
season, and which shows most careful and 
conscientious study of the various heads in 
a crowd ot people ; in this respect the work 
deserves all praise, but we cannot say that 
it interests us particularly. ‘ Napoleon’s 
Abdication ” in the same room, by Mr. Eyre 
Crowe, is we should think about the worst 
Napoleon picture ever painted ; there is not 
even the slightest suggestion of Napoleon 
in the figure which, according to the subject 
of the picture, must be intended for him; it 
might be labelled ‘“ Puzzle: To find 
Napoleon.” 

Among smaller and more unpretending 
works which have an intellectual or artistic 
interest a good many might be named; works 
which the general public pass over with little 
notice, but which are of more real interest 
than many of those dealing nominally with 
more important subjects. Among these are 
three of Mr. Wetherbee’s idylls, in which a 
single figure or group gives the human note, 
as it were, to a landscape; these are num- 
bered 354, 360, and 706; the latter, “When 
the Heart is Young,” a little rural love scene 
in one corner of a quiet landscape, the sky 
crossed by a few thin trees, is a beautiful 
little work. Mr. Lybaert, in his “ Madonna 
of Ghent” (22), repeats his experiment of 
last year, of a medizval figure backed by a 
suspended curtain of very rich embroidery 
very realistically painted; but the scheme 
is less effective when repeated than 
it was at first sight. Mr. La Thangue, 
in "Goslings” (50), repeats also a former 
favourite incident of geese (or goslings) 
straggling through flecks of sunlight; but 
this is a touch of nature's picturesque which 
does not tire so much by repetition. Mrs. 
Hunter's ‘Seekers: Where Shall Wisdom 
be Found?” (94), an interior group of an 
old man poring over books and a child with 
her.doll, besides being an effective piece of 
painting, is a picture which suggests a 
thought, as so many do not. Mr. Boughton’s 
“Tanagræan Pastoral” (160) is pretty, but 
hardly antique in spirit. Mr. Robert Fowler 
shows a fine feeling for colour in his 
“ Sleeping Nymphs Discovered by a Shep- 
herd” (193). Mr. Orchardson’s small scene 
“The Story of a Rose” (221), without telling 
the story, suggests a whole one-volume 
novel. Mr. John Colliers “The Plague,” a 
large picture, in which a lady in rich attire 
lies apparently dead on the floor, does not 
sufficiently explain the action of the 
man in the scene, and is hardly interest- 
ing in an artistic sense. Mr. Dollman 
has hit upon a new kind of incident in 
“Kismet” (412), where a man with a staff 
has fallen dead or exhausted in the desert, 
and is watched by self-interested vultures ; 
not a pleasant picture, but a somewhat tragic 
one. Miss Kemp-Welch, in “The Morn- 
ing” (233), shows a trooper dead on the 
veldt, with his horse standing over him; 


here also the tragedy of the situation jg wel) 
and seriously conveyed; her other horse 
picture, “ Ploughing on the South Coast ” 
(264), is not very interesting; nor is Mr 
Stanhope-Forbes’s “ Lighting-up Time” (40) 
equal to the best mark of his Previous 
works. Mr. Arthur Wardle’s “A Se. 
monster” (55) is a clever study of a se. 
shore scene, especially in the treatment of 
the wet seaweed in the foreground. 
There are many landscapes at the 
Academy ; many pretty ones, several which 
give very good studies of special effects, such 
as Mr. Farquharson’s snow scene on a 
winter's night, in Gallery I. ; a very success- 
ful piece of realism. But realism is no 
landscape art. Mr. Leader continue 
diligently to paint his hard and carefully- 
finished scenes, which look (some of them) 
as if you could walk into them; dear are 
these to the public, for that is exactly the 
kind of landscape painting they can 
appreciate. Mr. David Murray began by 
being, or promising to be, a real landscape 
artist ; we remember a wide field of his with 
a great expanse of sky over it, which repre. 
sented some of the finest qualities of the 
art; it had scale, breadth, and concentration 
of purpose. But he has not carried out this 
promise; and without being as hard and 
mechanical as Mr, Leader, he paints only 
scenes as they are; pretty bits, in which all 
is scrappy and devoid of dominating motive. 
That is the weakness of English landscape 
painting at present; there is a great deal of 
pretty and picturesque painting, but an 
entire want of a great style in this branch 
of the art. Mr, Alfred East last year did 
rise to a style in one at least of his land- 
scapes at the Academy, and in one 
that was at the Salon, but he has 
not kept up to the same level this 
year. Mr. Farquharson has got a strik- 
ing natural scene in his “ Mountains 
rough with Crags” (250), but it does not 
impress us more than with the feeling that 
it must be a very good and careful represen- 
tation of the place; we do not get furthes 
than that. Mr. H. W. B. Davis belongs 
rather to the company of painters of pretty 
landscapes, but then he is never hard, and 
he puts a sentiment into them ; nevertheless, 
his “Autumn Evening” (68) impresses one 
as somewhat weak in conception and execu- 
tion : his “Chartley ” (196), with some finely 
painted white cattle, is the better though 
perhaps the less generally attractive work 
As to Mr. Parsons’s ‘ Poplars” (17), it is 
the type of conventional landscape painting; 
a made-up-effect, like a landscape in a play. 
The only landscape of the year which has 
really a great style about it is that by the 
last new Associate among landscape painters, 
Mr. Corbet. His “Sunrise” (418), seen 
among marshy ground in Italy, with the chain 
of the Apennines (we presume) as a_distance, 
is not nearly so beautiful or striking in its 
natural features as many other landscapes it 
the gallery; it is the treatment that does it, 
and wherein this consists is indeed difficult 
to define in words; but it is to be felt by 
those can look at landscape as something 
more than a mere imitation of nature; it is 
a scene treated as a whole and with an eye 
to total effect, not to mere detail; it is a 
work with style. Among clever landscapes 
with a less serious aim are Mr. Macarthur’s 
“u Worcestershire ” (298), an apple orchard 
dappled with sunlight, and Mr, La Thangues 
“Marsh Marigolds” (74). Then there is 
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Mr. Mark Fisher's " Wayside Pond” (103), 
which has all the fine characteristics of style 
that have always distinguished his work, but 
we wish he would bestow his fine talents 
and artistic sense vn more important sub- 
jects, instead ot almost throwing them away 
on angles ot lanes and ponds. 

In sea-painting things are very different ; 
there the English school may rightly be 
proud of its productions, which are un- 
equalled in any other country ; the French, 
who perhaps beat us in every other field of 
art, are nowhere beside us in sea-painting. 
Mr. Hemy is at his best in his two prin- 
cipal works, “The Pilot” (178), and “The 
Crew ” (326); the latter represents a boat ìn 
a heavy sea with those of the crew who 
have been able to escape from the foundering 
ship; apparently they have left two of their 
number to drown, but it is easy to under- 
stand that they cannot put their boat about 
when running with one sail before such a 
sea. What one does not understand so 
readily is the scale of those two figures in 
comparison with the wave coming after the 
boat; surely they are somewhat too 
small in scale. Mr. Wyllie has painted a 
large picture of pure sea and nothing else— 
“A Whole Gale of Wind” (239) showing its 
effect on the shore breakers: the sea has 
that greenish tint which another painter, 
Mr. Shaw, affected in all his paintings, and 
which is often seen in rough weather in the 
neighbourhood of sandy beach. We preter 
however a picture from Mr. Wyllie with 
ships in it, because he understands them so 
well, Mr. Hook's “Where the Green Sea 
“Meets the Shingle” (187) is beautiful and 
fresh in colour, but a little wanting in force 
in comparison with many of his former 
achievements, Mr, J. R. Reid may be classed 
among the sea-painters, for the real interest 
both of “A Baby Crab” (72) and “The Pilots 
-= Peepshow” '(381) lies in the; iridescent 
treatment of the sea surface—perhaps a 
little overdone, but at all events it is full of 
life and colour. Mr, Peter Graham's “ Where 
Only Sea-birds Roam” (144) would of 
course take rank as one of the leading 
sea-pieces if we had not seen the same 
effect and colouring so often before. Paint- 
ing, treated in this way, with constant 
repetition, becomes really a kind of acquired 
sleight of hand, and loses its quality of art. 

Of the sculpture (not very remarkable this 
year) we will say something on another 
occasion. 

ert fp ee 


RECENT FIRE LOSSES. | 
WJURING the last fortnight London 
has been a scene of several 
Catastrophes due to outbreaks of 
fire. Two ot these involved loss 
of life, two solely loss of property. Regard- 
ing fires ‘involving loss of life, we ‘refer to 
the outbreak at Hackney and the outbreak 
at St. Luke’s. Regarding fires involving 
loss of property, we refer to the serious loss 
at the Barbican on April 21 and at the Docks 
on May 5. From the architect’s point of view 
the Hackney fire and the Barbican fire are 
the two of primary interest, the Hackney 
fire affording us an example of loss of life 
through deficient planning and construction, 
and the Barbican fire affording us an example 
of the additional risk incurred by a lack of 
preventive measures, 

Dealing first with the Hackney fire, we 
find the unfortunate arrangement of a build- 


ing set back from the frontage line of the 
thoroughfare with the intervening space 
covered by a shop. The approach to the 
house was by a passage on one side of the 
shop, separated only by a light, inflammable 
partition. Any outbreak of fire in such a 
shop necessarily makes this passage im- 
passable and the house becomes a mere 
death - trap, for not even the ordinary 
accoutrements of the fire brigade, such as 
a fire escape, can be brought into use under 
circumstances of this description. 

For new legislation it is imperative that 
precautionary measures should be insisted 
upon tor the class of building involved in 
the Hackney fire. The entrance and exit of 
the house should be constructed of fire- 
resisting materials, and there should be no 
connexion whatever between the house and 
the shop, the upper floors of the house also 
being separated from the shop by a fire- 
resisting floor of substantial construction. 
Such safeguards are already law as far as 
new stables are concerned, but we believe 
the sanitary question was put forward for 
that class of structure rather than the risk 
from fire. There are also several other 
classes of building where partial separation 
is already compulsory. New legislation, 
however, should not only make these safe- 
guards compulsory for a new building, but 
retrospective, and landlords should be com- 
pelled to protect their property in such a 
manner that the risk of loss of life is limited. 
The requirement of such protection being 
afforded in old buildings would not be at all 
unreasonable if ample notice were given 
and, say, a period of three or five years were 
allowed in which the additional protection 
would have to be provided. 

In respect to the great Barbican fire, we 
will, in the first place, point to our previous 
articles in connexion with the Cripplegate 
fire of November, 1897, and at the same time 
mention that much that we suggested at the 
time has been taken up, not only by the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, whose 
business it is to put forward new ideas in 
respect to fire protection, but also by the 
London County Council and by some of the 
more progressive fire insurance Offices. As 
a matter of fact, the Barbican fire of last 
month does not give us really any new 
features from an architect’s point of view. 
There are no features to which we can 
point that were not already mentioned 
in connexion with the Cripplegate catas- 
trophe. The character of the property was 
identical, the effect of the fire was identical, 
and perhaps the only point at which we would 
express our surprise is that the fire—no 
matter how exposed some of the windows 
of the buildings on the north side of Barbi- 
can may have been—was allowed to spread 
from the south side to the north side over a 
thoroughfare 47 it wide. Whether the 
wind had anything to do with this, whether 
the fire brigade was at fault (as many of 
the underwriters think), or whether a com- 
bination of unfortunate circumstances in- 
creased the severity of this fire, we know 
not, and it would perhaps be premature to 
say anything pending the fire inquest which 
has been ordered at a recent meeting of the 
Common Council. 

One thing, however, was more evident at 
the Barbican fire than at the Cripplegate 
fire, and that was, in the first place, the large 
proportion of unprotected vertical glazing 
alluded to in a letter in a recent number, 


and the fact that, although of recent date, 
none of the buildings had their iron 
columns or girders protected by plaster or 
concrete, | . 

One can hardly speak too strongly as to 
the neglect shown in the erection of factories 
and warehouses respecting the protection of 
ironwork, The fact that no protection hap- 
pened to be specified in the Act of 1894 
seems to be a serious omission. Even the 
more enlightened of architects have failed to 
apply this form of protection in modern build- 
ings of the warehouse class. The exact form 
of the best protective coverings cannot, of 
course, be stated without due consideration 
and careful investigation, and we have 
scarcely sufficient data to go upon. We 
understand, however, that such data will 
shortly be forthcoming, as the committee ot 
experts formed in Germany by representa- 
tives of the various engineering societies 
and others will be taking this matter up, and, 
by arrangement with the British Fire Preven- 
tion Committee, will particularly deal with 
such parts of the subject as have not yet 
been dealt with in this country. Similarly, 
a fire prevention committee in course of 
formation in the United States will be 
taking up this same question in consultation 
with the London body, with particular regard 
to protective coverings that shall be free 
from the effect of corrosion and rust—a most 
important point which has been too much 
neglected. Such investigations, whether 
conducted in London, Berlin, or Boston, will, 
of course, take considerable time, but it is to 
be hoped that the experience gained and the 
experiments made will be available by the 
time the Building Act is again under re- 
vision, 

Regarding the large vertical surfaces of 
unprotected glazing, we think that the 
simplest and most effective manner of pro- 
tection would be that adopted on the Conti- 
nent of providing windows on the fronts of 
warehouse property with the ordinary rolled 
shop-shutter made in hard wood or metal, 
and it might be a subject for the various 
shutter-makers to put forward for investiga- 
tion, to see which of the many forms of 
shutters on the market are most adaptable 
for this purpose. We have, of course, seen 
tests with asbestos blinds, water-screens, 
water-spray curtains, and the like, and in 
Scotland various forms of sliding shutters 
are frequently used, whilst a considerable 
amount of protection can be obtained from 
different forms of fire-resisting glazing for 
every-day practical purposes. The rolled 
shutter, however, will be found to be more 
practical for everyday use. There is no 
reason why the shutter should not have 
some ventilation-holes, as it is only the 
protection against drifting sparks that has 
to be primarily considered. The great 
fear of the fire brigade is that an incipient 
fire would be hidden too long in a house 
closed up entirely by shutters. This would 
be obviated if some loopholes were allowed 
in the shutter surfaces, Of course, the use 
of the shutter is to a great extent dependent 
on the owner’s careful management, as it is 
liable to get out of order if not regularly 
used and properly attended to. We believe 
the insurance companies have already given 
a slight rebate for the equipment of shutters, 
and that they propose making the rebate a 
larger one for shutters facing areas as 
distinct from thoroughfares. There is no 
reason why there should not be j doublę 
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protection of fire-resisting glazing as well as NOTES. year 1896. The explosion probably resulted 
the provision of a shutter, inasmuch as many THE second reading of the from the presence of air and the formation 
of the forms of fire-resisting glazing are| The Education Ẹducation Bill will have taken | Of ice in the circulation-pipes, the flow of 
particularly adapted to areas, seeing that, Pull place before the publication | Water being thereby obstructed, and one of 
besides giving a fire-resisting surface of some | of this number, but not in sufficient time for | the boiler-tubes being Consequently over. 
durability, this glazing, if used in prism isto chronicle it here. That the second |heated and so weakened that it wag unable 
section (either in sheets or in small squares) reading would be carried has long been|t© withstand the steam-pressure to which it 
is useful inaffording additional reflected light. foreseen by those even who are most | Ws subjected. A safety valve was fitted at 

Touching on the question of roofs, there opposed to the Bill, Nothing that has been | the highest point of each set ot circulation. 

is no doubt that the ordinary slate roofing, said in the debate has, however, altered the pipes, and was therefore in such a 
found in the warehouse districts, is a source view of disinterested educational reformers position as to be quite useless under the 
of considerable danger. Slates crack imme- | that it would have been far better to have | conditions which led to the explosion 
diately when affected by heat from a dealt, in the present session only with The Yorkshire apparatus was about twenty. 
neighbouring fire ; the slates fall off, and the secondary and technical education. It is|M€ years old, but the boiler was repaired 
boarding below, having all the qualities of | the necessity of providing money for primary | thirteen years ago, a new tube being inserted 
tinder, soon catches a spark and is well] education which will largely starve higher in place of one that had given way owing to 
alight. We think that this roofing question education, nor have we ary certainty that in the pipes having been choked with ice. 
calls for most careful attention ; and although Í the rural districts the policy of many In the recent explosion one of the boiler. 
we do not favour the flat roof of solid con- County Councils will not be to spend as [tubes yielded on account of imperfect weld. 
crete or the like, we hold that the roofing | little on education as possible. Several|ing, although at the time the apparatus 
materials should be improved upon, that iron speakers in the debate this week have not | appears to have been working under nomnal 
trusses should be made compulsory in the {thrown any new light on the question, and conditions. lt is, of course, possible that 
warehouse class of building, and that match- | as with so many measures of the present day, the tube had been previously strained during 
boarding should be prohibited, whilst some | the most important part of its Parliamentary | frosty weather. A new apparatus of similar 
of the many fire-resisting materials could be | life will be the committee stage, in which | character was, at the date of the Report 
applied for roofing purposes with better we may expect many important amend- being laid down, each section being fitted 
results than the usual Bangor slate. ments to be discussed. with a safety valve. The engineer surveyor- 

It is not our intention to enter into detail. in-chief suggested that the valves should be 
The Barbican fire, as we have said, really placed “where they will always be opera- 
only forms a repetition of the Cripplegate tive, and where an escape of heated water 
fire. There is one point, however, for those will not cause injury to any person.” These 
who may be preparing the draft of the new explosions are fresh proofs of the dangers 
Building Act to heed, and that is, the Build- attending high-pressure heating apparatus, 
ing Act of the future should distinguish 
between different classes of buildings and 
should distinguish between the various zones 
and districts of the Metropolis. At the 
present moment we only have to distinguish 
the “warehouse class.” We shall in future 
require several distinct classes, separating 
the ordinary suburban shop from the West 
End shop, and the latter from the warehouse 
and office block—again, the warehouse and 
office block from the factory—and the fac- 
tory from the great combined stores which 
at times combine the requirements of shops, 
warehouses, and manufactories all under one 
roof, and also hold at times large crowds of 
employees and customers, As to zones, it 
seems illogical to treat on identical lines 
shop property in Hampstead or Camberwell 
with shop property in the West End, or 
shop property in Cheapside and Aldersgate- 
street. We believe the zone system has 
been applied with considerable success in 
some of the American cities and also in 
Vienna, and it might be well to study the 
experience gained in other localities. 

In closing these few remarks on the 
Barbican fire, we regret tosay that as long as 
present circumstances exist, and as long as 
we have no retrospective legislation regard- 
ing our buildings of a dangerous class, and 
again, as long as our fire-brigade establish- 
ment remains undermanned and retains its 
organisation of thirty years ago, we must 
expect from time to time repetitions of the 
Cripplegate and Barbican fires. We must, 
in fact, congratulate ourselves that these 
fires have, so far, always occurred singly and 
in propitious weather. Given two fires of 
this description, starting approximately at 
the same time on a really stormy night, the 
fire loss of London would indeed be some- 
thing terrible. 


WHEN we discussed the second 

eee iT: reading of the London Water 

Bill it was pointed out that 

this part of the proceedings of Parliament 

was of little importance compared to sub- 

sequent stages. Last week we noted some 

of the decisions of the Committee; this 
week a very important amendment has to . 

be considered, that of the elimination of the Baviding Line. sa ae eee a 


representatives of the London Municipal for this month, is one of very considerable 


Councils, so as to reduce the size of the]. 

interest to the owners of property. A cer- 
Water Boar d. From the nme the Bill was tain shop, house, and cellar had been erected 
introduced, it has been quite evident that in the borough, which, without the writte 
from a business point of view there were ftt ; i -o 
fae toe aOR E d consent of the Urban Authority, projected 
ny ; Se Opar 7, and | further into the street than the main walls of 

the Committee has certainly acted in the oe na: 
a pe | the adjoining buildings. Johnson, the re. 
public interest in deciding to reduce it; spondent in this case, had purchased the 

? 


and we hope that they will not next aye 
week change their decision. Nothing can be ee aus i seu ae sai 


more absurd than to say that the Committee rity then proceeded against the respondent 
had not power to take this step. When the under Section 3 of the Public P Health 
Fouse of Commons passed the second (Building in Streets) Act, 1888, con- 
reading it did no more than affirm the tending that under that Section he 
principle that the water companies should was committing a continuing offence 
be Superseaen oy a pubue Dody: Hi the by allowing the building so to continue, for 
details as to the transfer of the undertakings which: he wae lable to the enalty of 40s 
and the composition of the new Water Board a day. The Court unanim ai held that ibe 
were left for criticism and revision, if neces- map states had been right in refusing to 
sary. During the several years’ discussion convict the respondent in such circum- 
or j ia eneston (We: have reiterated “the stances, as by the terms of the section the 
opinion that the London County Council only person liable to the penalties for con- 


was the proper body to control the waterļ,. ~. 
f tin the off t h 
supply of London, and we fesl lite doubt | mma ns ato ed eal 
, lay 


that even if a Water Board is constituted by brought forward the house beyond the 


Parliament its powers will ultimately, and ees : 
i ’ l , 
is i ae E E i eon ae a 


to the London County Council. makes the existence of works which infringe 
by-laws of Urban Authorities and which are 
High-Pressure WE have before us the Board | erected without the approval of the Urban 
Pousti of Trade Reports of the pre- Authority a continuing offence, it has been 
| liminary inquiries in respect of| held in “ Welsh v. West Ham Corporation ” 
two boiler explosions. The first explosion | that the person liable in respect of the con- 
occurred on November 17 last at the Long-|tinuing offence must be the person actually 
lane Board School, East Finchley, and the continuing it. In this case the builder, who 
second on December 17 at the Primitive] was not the owner and who was not in posses- 
Methodist Sunday School, Barnoldswick, | sion of the building, was held not guilty of 
Yorkshire, In each case the boiler con-| the continuing offence. It must be borne in 
sisted of Coils of pipes, and was in con- mind, however, that these decisions are 
nexion with heating pipes on the high- | directed to the penal provisions only, and 
pressure system. The Finchley apparatus|do not touch upon the powers of Urban 
was about eighteen years old, and had been | Authorities to pull down buildings erected 
regularly inspected by the makers until the contrary to their by-laws, 


Buildings in THE of the Blackpool 


ST. PHILIP AND ST. JAMES, MILTON.—The new 
north aisle for this church, which has been in con- 
templation for several years, is now about to be 
built, through the generosity of Lord Norton. The 
architects are Messrs. Jones & Hilton, Burslem ; and 
the builder is Mr. J. Moss, of Milton, 
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FROM a ‘recent report it appears 


The East that this work, which is to 


Boston Tunnel. 


connect Boston (U.S.A.) proper 


with East Boston, is now progressing at the 
rate of about 35 ft. per week, each foot run 
representing some 22 yds. of excavation, and 
8 yds, of concreting. At the present time 
the material penetrated consists of dense 
blue clay containing very little gas or water, 


and operations are conducted by the aid of 


a shield working with compressed air ata 
pressure of 22 lbs. per square inch. The 
force required to advance the shield averages 
twenty-two tons, and it is frequently 
possible to effect three movements within 
the period of twenty-four hours, Concrete 
used for the tunnel is mixed in 16 ft. 
batches in a Carlin machine worked by 
an independent engine at the toot of the 
shaft, and each batch is received ina small 
car and run immediately to the heading. 
Concrete for the invert is carried in wooden 
cars having pivotted sides arranged so as 
to distribute the material as it is raked out, 
and material for the arch is taken in smaller 
steel cars running along an upper platform, 
one end of each car, instead of the sides, 
being hinged. Steel anchors are built into 
the arch concrete as the work proceeds, and 
the ends of the anchor plates, projecting 
into the tunnel, will form connexions for the 
support of the overhead ceiling of the 
ventilating chamber to be constructed after 
the tunnel is otherwise completed. Where 
concrete of spongy nature occurs in the 
lining, the practice is to fill up voids by the 
injection of thin grout through pipes inserted 
in the faulty materia], and it is said that 
this expedient gives more satisfactory results 
than would be afforded by cutting out the 
defective parts. 


THE international exhibition 
of decorative art at Turin was 
to be opened to the public on 
the roth, but ata visit paid to it last week 
it looked unlikely that it could be ready by 
then. Through the courtesy of Mr. Walter 
Crane, who is arranging the exhibits of the 
British section, we were allowed to walk 
round some of the buildings and to see the 
principal part of the British exhibits. The 
buildings show a good deal of originality, 
quite permissible in such temporary struc- 
tures, and they look from the outside as 
though they are planned by one mind, while 
within the decoration is left to the taste of 
the country occupying the space. If the 
style without is fantastic, the style within of 
some sections, notabiy the Glasgow school 
and the German, is rich in all that is weird 
and ugly. Very few of the actual exhibits 
were to be seen, but we hope that the best 
work only of each country will be shown, 
and that the exhibition will be largely 
visited by artists and craftsmen as 
well as by the public. In jewellery 
and in carving England is much behind 
in the crafts, France and Italy respectively 
being ahead of us. In schemes for monu- 
mental buildings and public improvements 
we can learn much from our neighbours, but 
we have always held that decorative art 
applied to the comfort and beauty of town and 
country houses has been carried further and 
more successfully in England than in other 
countries. .\t Turin we are admirably repre- 
sented by a selection of work made by the 
Arts and Crafts Society, and by a room 
devoted to the works of Mr. Walter Crane. 


The Turin 
Exhibition. 


ee o 


Several frames of architectural photographs 
illustrate the progress of English architecture 
from Pugin to the present day. The 
younger school ot architects and decorators 
is worthily represented by examples of 
Professor Beresford Pite’s work, a model of 
a house by Mr. Prior, and photographs of 
interiors by Mr. Weir Schultz and Mr. 
Lorimer. One or two excellent pieces of 
furniture are sent by Mr. Sidney Barnsley 
and Mr. Gimson, In reliefs Mr. Frampton, 
Mr. Anning Bell, and Mr. H. Wilson are 
well represented. The jewellery, as well as 
many other exbibits, had not then been 
arranged. 
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as architect—for a memorial which shall 
commemorate the 700 guardsmen, including 
twenty-one officers, who have fallen in 
action or died of wounds or disease in the 
course of the present South African war. 
The committee intend to complete the deco- 
ration of the apse of the chapel with mosaic 
embellishment in front of the mosaic memo- 
rial, to the late General Philip Smith, in the 
half-dome, and to replace the white stone 
columns of the arch of the apse with columns 
in alabaster. The apse forms the only sign, 
as visible from without, of what is practically 
the beautiful basilica which G. E. Street 
constructed within the pseudo-Greek shell 
of the chapel. 


i RarıD progress is being made 
N wette in the demolition of the 
Lowther Arcade and of the 
houses that constituted the central feature 
of the south and principal front of the block 
which extends from Agar-street to Adelaide- 
street, The houses we indicate were marked 
by their advanced fronts with a facade of 
engaged columns carried up the first and 
second floors and supporting a cornice ard 
balustrade. The entire block—illustrated 
in the Mirror, of October 22, 1831—forms a 
portion of the new buildings that were 
erected for the improvement of that quarter 
of the Strand in pursuance of the Act 7, 
George IV., c. 77, Decimus Burton being 
architect of most of the new buildings 
(including Charing Cross Hospital), and 
W. C. Mylne acting as valuer on behalf of 
the Government. At that time, 1829-31, 
William, Lord Lowther, was Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests; the 
Arcade, named after him, was built in 1830- 
2 for Jacob Perkins, the engineer, from 
designs by Witherden Young, who was 
architect also of the adjoining Adelaide 
Gallery, latterly absorbed in a well-known 
restaurant. The Arcade, having originally 
twenty-five shops, together with six in 
Adelaide-street and West Strand, covered a 
total area of about 16,000 ft. superficial, held 
under one lease from the Crown, of which 
twenty-seven and a halt years are still 
unexpired, at a ground-rent of 1,270/. per 
annum. The interest in the lease was 
offered tor sale at auction four years ago by 
the trustees under the will of the late Mr. 
William Bird, and was withdrawn from the 
projected sale at 30,000/, We gather that 
the property has recently been acquired by 
the proprietors of Coutts’s Bank. The 
Arcade, measuring 245 it, with a passage 
20 ft. wide, and being 35 ft. high, was 
lighted by a row of small domes carried 
by pendentives, and presenting a very 
pleasing architectural effect. On the south 
side of the main street has been begun the 
pulling down of Beaufort-buildings and of 
two or three of the houses in the Strand at 
the two corners of Beaufort-buildings, pre- 
paratory to a clearance of the site, anda 
raising of the level, for an enlargement of 
the Savoy Hotel and other new works, 
which we briefly described in our “Note” 
of February 8 last, p. 128 ante, for the 
widening of the Strand between Terry's 
Theatre and the Hotel Cecil. 


At the Grafton Gallery is a 
double exhibition of two very 
different classes of portraits; 
highly finished oil-paintings by one of the 
most accomplished of French artists, M. 
Benjamin-Constant, and pencil heads by 
an English amateur, the Marchioness of 
Granby. These latter, which are numerous, 
are very simple and unpretending pencil 
sketches, on a Small scale, mostly of 
heads only, The portraits of ladies, with 
some few exceptions, are rather deficient 
in marked character; it may be said 
that Lady Granby, unlike most lady 
artists, succeeds better with the portraits 
of men than of women. The likenesses of 
a good many public men—Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour, the late Mr. Rhodes, and others, 
are good and energetic, and show a great 
facility in catching a likeness, The portraits 
by M. Benjamin-Constant are twenty-five in 
number, and include some of his most sump- 
tuous performances: several of them we 
remember at the Salon from time totime, A 
collective view of this painters portraits 
suggests something wanting in them, in spite 
of their effectiveness; partly it is, we think, a 
want of sympathetic feeling in the artist for 
his sitter; partly a hard and cold manner in 
flesh painting. Some of the most sumptuous 
portraits of ladies impress one as if the 
effect of the costume were the principal 
object; the countenance is the least im- 
portant thing in them; and there is a certain 
hard glitter of effect which arrests the 
attention, no doubt, but which is not one of 
the highest qualities in portrait painting. 
Some of the portraits of men—that of M. 
Schneider, for instance, are characteristic 
and energetic enough ; and when the artist 
can lay aside his desire for glitter and con- 
centrate his attention on the countenance 
we find him at his best, as in the very fine 
portrait of an old lady, Mme. Laugier, in 
which the head is painted with the greatest 
power, and the simple and dark-coloured 
dress leaves it free to assert itself without 
the distraction of minor details. This is 
perhaps the best thing in the gallery. 


_ The Grafton 
Gallery. 


THis is the title given to a 
most interesting collection, at 
the Woodbury Gallery in Bond- 
street, of original drawings by various 
artists on the staff of Punch. Without 
finding any fault with the manner in which 


Mr. Punch in 
Bond- street.” 


The ieda; Ir is stated that a committee 
Wellington of former and present officers 
Barracks. 


of the four regiments of Foot 
Guards have approved of the general 
designs prepared by Mr. Clayton—with 


whom, we understand, Mr. Pearson will act 


the Punch engravings are produced, one 
cannot but feel that we get a much more 
just appreciation of the talent and force of 
many of these drawings from seeing them in 
their original form and on a larger scale than 
the engraved illustrations. Among the best 
in the collection are those of Mr. Bernard 
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Partridge, which show also that he can 
Succeed in very different classes of subject. 
“The Curate,” which is one of the few 
brush drawings in the room, is quite 
pathetic in feeling, as well as an admirable 
drawing; equally good is another in the 
Same manner of execution, “A Window in 
Thrums,” the portrait of the old dame who 
observed her neighbours’ doings through that 
celebrated casement. In contrast to these 
are such admirable line drawings as the 


“Frontispiece to the Punch Almanack 
1902,” and “Paws Off” an admir- 
able imitation of the characteristics 


of Chinese drawing. Besides these, the 
honours are perhaps divided between Mr. 
Phil May, who holds the top of the room, 
Mr. Reed, and Mr. Sambourne ; among the 
drawings of the latter artist may be specially 
mentioned the “Return of Queen Victoria 
from Ireland,” with the beautiful figure of 
Hibernia wafting her farewell, and the 
Spirited drawing ‘History Repeats Itself,” 
where Lord Kitchener is interviewed by the 
shade of Dryden. Mr. Harrison’s archaic 
study of the scene where the “ Roads were 
always up in Ancient Egypt” is a masterpiece 
of humour and burlesque antique ; Mr. Ralph 
Cleaver, in the drawing entitled ‘ These 


Parents,” may claim to be the successor of 


Mr. du Maurier in the neat delineation of 


they insult the architectural profession in 
They may be certain of one 
thing—they will not obtain the services of 
any respectable architect in that manner. 


this way? 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE two first articles in the Art Fournal 
both refer to the Wallace collection, the first 
being on the collection of armour at Hertford 
; the second, 
No. 5 of Mr. Claude Phillips’s articles on the 
pictures in the Wallace collection. Mr. Phillips 
is still dealing with the French pictures ; those 
of Marilhat (whom he compares with Decamps), 
Couture, Horace Vernet, Meissonier, Corot, 
and Rousseau, Though we quite agree that it 
is possible to overrate Meissonier—that this is 
in fact no uncommon error, we think Mr. 
Phillips is somewhat harsh in his judgment of 
him. Though it is true that Meissonier had, 
as far as pictures go, no soul whatever—they 
are pieces of brilliant execution and nothing 
more — this execution was so wonderfully 
fine, and was the product of so much 


House, by Mr. G. F. Laking 


honest and unshrinking application and 


study, that it merits a rather less grudging 
acknowledgment than we find here given to it. 
Occasionally too, Meissonier did rise above 
mere execution. His small picture of Napoleon 
on horseback under the title “ 1813,” is really 
a wonderful summary of the fateful side of 
Napoleon's career. The article is accompanied 
by full-plate illustrations of the two grand land- 
scapes by Corot and Rousseau respectively— 
Macbeth and the Witches” and “A Glade in 
the Forest of Fontainebleau,” which are among 
the most precious treasures of the Wallace 


collection. 


Mr. Phillips notes the fact that no 
example of Millet found its way into this 
collection. One can hardly be surprised 
at that, however; neither Hertford House 
nor Bagatelle were quite the atmosphere 
for a Millet. We read with sympathy 
an illustrated article on that rarely 
gifted painter and charming man C. R. Leslie, 
written jointly by his son and by the secretary 
of the Royal Academy. Leslie was stronger 
even in technique than is quite recognised 
nowadays—witncss his “Mother and Child,” 
illustrated here, and seen not long since at one 
of the Burlington House loan collections ; but 
beyond that he was a painter of the most re- 
markable and delicate faculty of inventive 
humour, and in this sense he was, as an illus- 
trator of literature, an artist of quite excep- 
tional insight. His “ Katherine and Petru- 
chio” is one of the best Shakespeare illustra- 
tions ever made; they are Shakespeare's own 
people brought to life on canvas. 

The Magazine of Art is chiefly devoted to the 
works of various rising artists who have exhi- 
bited original talents and evolved a line of art 
of their own. The most interesting of these to 
us is Mr. Lynn Jenkins, whose admirable sym- 
bolical metal and ivory frieze for the decoration 
of the hall in Lloyd’s Registry buildings we 
noticed with appreciation when it was in the 
sculpture-room of the Royal Academy last year. 
The article is accompanied by an illustration of 
his very good design for a Victoria Monument for 
Liverpool ; the treatment of the pedestal and 
its attendant figures is especially praiseworthy. 
The article is by Mr. Spiclmann, the editor. 
Another illustrates the work of a very clever 
and original lady artist, Miss Gloag, and 
another is devoted to the works of the new 
painter of Dutch life, Mr. Jungmann. Mr. W. 
Roberts contributes an interesting paper on 


the Society young woman ; and Mr. Stampa 
shows charmingly his sympathy with the 
boy, in “Youthful Gallantry” and “A 
Lesson in Geography.” Mr. Partridge, by 
the way, contributes what, as far as we 
noticed, is the one architectural drawing in 
the room—a sketch of "Les Halles” at 
Malines. 


AT the Dutch Gallery, 14, 
Brook-street, is a small col- 
lection of pastels, chiefly land- 
scape studies, by M. Simon Bussy, which 
deserve attention, though we think their 
claims are somewhat exaggerated in the 
preface tu the catalogue. The artist handles 
the medium of pastel with a thorough 
acquaintance with its special character and 
its limitations; he does not attempt to do too 
much with it, but uses it mainly for studies 
of effect. In this respect his study of the 
lakes of the Engadine in twilight, the 
Bernese Alps at sunset, and some others 
of the same class, are fine and effective 
indications of the spirit ot landscape. The 
bright sketch of Vitlefranche-sur-Mer is a 
very successful study of another type of 
effect. There is not, however, much of 
daylight or sunshine in the sketches, the 
general effect of which is rather depressing ; 
but they are at all events not commonplace 
work, 


Pastels by 
M. Simon Bussy, 


“Copies” of pictures, one of a series 

, , on “Curiosities of Art.’ We could fur- 

Aiden A CORRESPONDENT sends US| Fished a story which is not included— 
New au advertisement from a local | that of Muller, the landscape-painter, mistak- 
Workhouse. paper, in which the Aber- | ing for one of his own works a surreptitiously 


made copy of it. Muller thought he had 
found his own landscape ata house where he 
was visiting ; but a friend who had been with 
him when he painted ıt, said suddenly “ Muller, 
this cannot be your picture; do not you 
remember there was a sketch of a waterfall on 
the back of it”; a fact which the artist did 
remember. The canvass before them was 


gavenny Union request architects to state 
the terms on which they will furnish plans, 
specifications, and quantities for a new 
workhouse, and supervise the building. It 
is really disgraceful that such an advertise- 
ment should be addressed to the architec- 
tural profession. Abergavenny is not 


clean on the back, and until this discovery, the ` 


such a small or out-of-the-way place 
that the Guardians might not be expected 
to know the world better than that. If they 
wanted the services of a solicitor, would 
they venture to insert an advertisement to 
the legal profession asking them to state 
their terms for acting? And ii not, why do 


artist had himself taken the copy for his own 
work. Sic vos non vobis, Ec. 

The Architectural Record (New York) for 
this quarter has a cover beautified with part of 
a colonnade shown in silhouette, and a decora- 
tive lawn, fence, and landscape beyond. The 
nu nber is entirely devoted to the illustration 
of the works of one American architect, Mr. 
Esnest Flagg ; a very successful architect, as 


~ eR e — e 


we had long been aware, though we did ng 
gather that, in the artistic sense, his Works 
were quite worth a special number of a 
magazine. Mr. Flagg evidently has an im- 
mense practice, and there isa great deal 
of cleverness in the numerous designs illy; 
trated here, but except in one case we should 
say that cleverness is more prevalent than 
refinement of design. The one exception is 
the façade of the Corcoran Gallery of Art at 
Washington ; a very suitable treatment founded 
on Greek lines, and well carried out in detail 
But we do not think the best of our English 
architects will have anything to learn from the 
general illustrations of Mr. Flagg’s work im- 
portant as it is in a sense. 

In the Berliner Architekturwelt the competi- 
tion designs for the Berlin Exhibition continue 


to find place, and show one or two wild archi- 


tectural dreams. Herr Hartmann shows a 
circular domed hall resting on a low Order of 
Doric columns at the base, with a ribbed treat. 
ment of the dome and a series of colossal heads 
above the entablature of the colonnade ; but 
the dome quite crushes the Order, A design 
No. 74, without the architects name, shows a 
treatment of a circular central hall which is 
more reasonable in its notions of architectural 
proportion. A house in the Bellevue-Strasse, 
by MM. Cremer and Wolfenstein, has an 
Original but too “ fidgetty” façade, and 
an effective hall interior. The designs 
for Bismarck monuments which continue 
to appear — there is one this month by 
Herr Bruno Schmitz — seem inspired 
by a desire to represent a kind of dream 
of the world belore the Flood, of the 
kind of monuments men might have de- 
signed in the infancy of the human race— 
cyclopean, unhewn, rock-built rather than 
sculptured ; they remind one of some of 
Blake’s sketches of primeval architectural 
conceptions in his poems. There is no doubt 
something grand about this kind of thing, but 
it strikes one as rather a conscious acting of 
primeval grandeur, which is only a fashion of 
mind of the moment, and will pass away 
again, leaving another generation rather 
critical on the aspect of these apparently 
antediluvian monuments. The Ullstein house 
in the Kochstrasse, by MM. Hart & Lesser, is 
a sober Classic composition with a certain 
individuality of treatment; the main block, 
with a cornice and an order dividing it into 
four bays, is symmetrical, but the actual divi- 
sion of the block into two occupations is indi- 
cated by a more decorative treatment of detail 
on one half than on the other. The details, 
of which larger illustrations are givea, are 
however, rather coarse in character, and the 
small full-length figures in the caps of the 
pilasters flanking the principal entrance strike 
one as being completely out of sca'e with all 
the rest of the ornament. 

The drchitcktonische Rundschau gives the 

view, plan, and section of the Prince Regent 
Theatre at Munich, a finely-planned house in 
which the curve of the auditorium is expressed 
(as we think it always should be) in the exterior 
architectural treatment. The plan of the 
, auditorium and of the concentric foyers or 
' corridors spreads outwards like a fan from the 
stage line, We give a reductionof the plan, from 
| which it will be seen that the approaches, exits, 
“and surroundings are planned with a liberality 
; which we never meet with in an English 
city. The exterior is in a classic treatment of 
severe and sufficiently dignified character. 
MM. Heilmann & Littmann, of Munich, are the 
architects. There is nothing specially to be 
remarked in the other illustrations, except that 
in the interior from a villa in Grunewald 
the gallery shows a suggestion for a new treat- 
ment of a balustrade — ingenious, though 
perhaps a little too pretentious. 

The Art-IWorkers’ Quarterly contains much 
useful practical description of processes in 


industrial art, and illustrations of various 


classes of work which are all in a good style. 
One of the most interesting and useful articles 
is that on “ The Construction of an Iron Gate, 
by Mr. Harold Smith, with sketches of the 
attachments of the various parts, Other 
articles are on “ Hand-weaving as a Craft,” by 
Mr. Joseph King, and “ Stencilling” by Mr. 
George R. Rigby. He refers to and explains 
the modus operandi of the Japanese in making 
their wonderfully elaborate thin paper stencils, 
and strengthening them where necessary after- 
wards, Three pages of very fine specimens 
of Italian lettering of the fifteenth and six 
teenth centuries are among the other attrac- 
tions of an excellent number. 
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In Feilden's Magazine an article by Mr. 
Twelvetrees on ‘ The Manufacture of Portland 
Cement” contains a detailed description of the 
various processes followed in the production of 
cement, and the precautions that must be taken 
to secure uniform results. We quite agree 
with the statement that calcination to the 
proper degree is a matter most difficult of 
control. It is, at the same time, one of the 
most important to the user, for underburning 
means weak cement, and overburning means 
inert material. An account is also given of the 
tests commonly made in cement works. These 
are usually confined to the examination of neat 
cement, a practice which, it is correctly re- 
marked, is not entirely free from objections, 
especially when tensile tests are concerned. 
The most interesting part of the article is that 
descriptive of the new “rotary” plant now in 
course of erection at the Wickham Works, 
Rochester, Rotary kilns are in almost universal 
use in the United States, and although similar 
plant has previously been adopted in this 
country, it has not hitherto proved to be an 
entire success. The improved apparatus de- 
scribed in the present article is said to have 
been practically tested for a period of two 
years, and it certainly appears to possess 
advantages not enjoyed by the ordinary form 
of rotary plant. 

_ Inthe Engineering Magazine we notice an 
instructive article on “The False Witness of 
the Test Bar,” by Mr. Robert Buchanan, a 
foundry manager of considerable experience. 
The essential cuzstions considered by the 
author are whether cast-iron test bars give a 
true indication of the quality of the castings 
they represent ; and if not, to what extent do 
they mislead. Two most important factors 
influencing the character of iron are the cast- 
ing temperature and the rate of cooling. Some 
remarkable examples are given of the differ- 
ences in strength and chemical constitution 
obtained by casting bars separately, and by 


running them from the casting itself. In 
one case the bars are cast “hot” and 
cool quickly, and in the other they are 
cast “dull” and cool at a slower rate along 
with the casting. The result, as the author 
points out, is that bars cast separately are 
stronger than those cast on, and that the nearer 
the test bar is to the main casting, the weaker 
it must be. The writer fears that the ambition 
of founders in the past has been less the making 
of strong castings than the production of satis- 
factory test bars, and he suggests that test bars 
should invariably be run from the casting so 
that a truer indication of quality may be 
obtained. This is very candid advice, and its 
universal adoption is certainly to be desired. 
The article bn “ The Factory Office ” is a very 
practical one, suggesting the best methods of 
administering the work of a factory. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. A. Higgins 
writes a thoughtful article on “ Dante and 
the Fine Arts,” which will be interesting 
to students of the “Divina Commedia.” 
The special object of the article is to 
rebut a theory of Mr. Berenson that we 
should find in the illuminators and painters of 
the fourteenth century the key to much of 
Dante’s imagery ; that he wrote from the sug- 
gestions and conceptions of contemporary 
art. This seems, even at first thought, a most 
unlikely origin for conceptions so entirely 
transcending the range and powers of painting 
of that period, and Mr. Higgins, in pursuing 
the subject in detail, shows we think con- 
clusively that there are conceptions in Dante 
for which no parallel whatever is to be found 
in early Italian art. 

In the Monthly Revicw Mr. Cook’s phantasy, 
as we should call it, in regard to the staircase 
at Blois having been built by Leonardo as a 
suggestion from the spiral of a shell is con- 
cluded, and may seem all very interesting and 
subtle to the general reader, but is no more 
conclusive than the reasoning of the people 


es 


who used to think that the Gothic vault arose 
from the imitation of the boughs of trees. 
Architectural problems of this kind solvuntur 
ambulando ; once make use of a spiral staircase 
(no very recondite idea in itself), and the 
further development of its architectural struc- 
ture and decorative treatment is only, like the 
medizeval vault, a series of steps in practical 
experiment in construction and design, to 
which Nature in reality offers no analogy ; nor 
do the author’s specimens of shells afford any 
hint for the detail of the Blois staircase, ‘hough 
he labours hard to make the reader think so, 
Articles of this kind do nothing to advance tne 
public comprehension of architectural desigr. 
Mr. Roger E. Fry's article on “Art and 
Religion” contains a high enthusiasm and 
some fine thoughts. His special point is the 
radical difference between painting for the 
church, as artists did in bygone days, 
and painting for exhibitions, as they do 
now. There is a great gulf, certainly, 
between the two, as modern painting is gene- 
rally practised, but after all what is wanted 
is not so much the Church as a high and 
spiritual aim in art, which may exist quite 
apart from the Church, as Mr. Watts’s pictures, 
among others, do testify. Nor can we quite 
admit Mr. Fry’s argument that the treatment 
of only a few well-known and popularised 
subjects, such as the Church legends, led to 
people thinking more of the art and less of the 
subject; probably the general crowd who saw 
religious paintings in the good old days 
thought of them simply as telling a story, just 
as the general crowd of Academy visitors do 
now. and if they had thought more of the art 
and less of the subject, that was exactly what 
the Church did not want! Browning's 
“ Filippo Lippo” is the best comment on that 
argument. 

In the Century Mr. W. H. Pickering treats 
the question which Mr. Maunder recently 
treated in the Pall Mall Magazine—“ Is the 
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Moon a Dead Planet?” His conclusions are | the Academy, *“‘ Storm-Nymphs,” and Mr. G.A. 
rather different from Mr. Maunder’s. The] Story contributes a vivacious article on “ Recol- 
drawings of certain craters as seen at various lections of the Royal Academy ” as regarded 
times are very interesting, and seem to support | from the artist’s point of view. The following 
the writer’s view that there are actual changes | is characteristic, and what artists and designers 


going on upon the moon’s surface, appearances | of all classes will understand :— 
which are not the result of mere changes of 


lighting. He even shows reason to think that “The first feeling on entering the galleries on the 
the effect of sunrise on the moon's surface (her | var cee days Brie isha aie ee oe 
day being of course a month long) produces | Pid glance round the 
changes Pack can be observed ng) aca ed. kind of shock when you come upon your own per- 
In the same number Mr Sylvester Baxter formances. I remember one veteran member, 
: seeing me looking at my work with gloomy aspect, 
told me not to be downhearted about it. ‘We all 
that,’ he said, ‘and if it is any consolation 
may tell you that I think my own pictures 


Writes an article “For Civic Improvement : 
what to do and how to do it,’ a subject which | feel like 
seems to be gaining increased attention in the | to you I 
United States. This article deals with the sub- | look beastly.’ ” 
ject in a large spirit, suggesting the considera- 
tion of the whole landscape around a town. In 
some cases the recommendations seem rather 
to verge upon the dangerous art (so-called) 
of artificial landscape-making ; but the view of 


been gradually removed, contrasted with the 
possible appearance of the same site when the 
trees were there, is a pointed argument in 
favour of the preservation of trees. Some of 
the illustrations fail of their point because. 
while we are shown, for instance, what is said 
to be “An Improved Lakeside,” we have no 


therefore can hardly judge of the beneficial 
effect of the operation. The following is worth 


ments :— 


“The great value of a recreatively developed 
water-front to a city is illustrated by the work 
undertaken by Cambridge, which, in its scheme of 
park improvement, has devoted its chief attention 
to reclaiming and beautifying the banks of the 
Charles River throughout almost its entire course 
along the borders of the city. The community 
thus gains, at the cost of the work upon a com- 
paratively narrow strip of land, the benefit of 


suggestive sketches. 


two waterside playgrounds with bathing beaches. 
The profitable character of such an investment for a 
municipality isshown in the fact that the increased 
taxes upon merely the first piece of improved 
property abutting upon the esplanade were more 
than enough to pay the whole interest and sinking 
pipe charges for the entire park work on the river | the proposed reform. 
ront.” 


In Scribner, under “ The Field of Art,” Mr, 
W. H. Low contributes an interesting article 
on the decorative painting of Galland, Baudry, 
and Puvis de Chavannes. While recognising 
the latter as the greatest decorative painter of 
his time, he does justice to Baudry’s paintings 
at the Opera House, which have been rather 
unduly depreciated in recent days. Galland 
was a lesser painter but with an admirable 
decorative sense, and it was he who was called 
upon to design the border which was to sepa- 
rate and (if pozsible) harmonise the works of 
the different artists employed at the Panthéon, 
a task in which Puvis de Chavannes had 
failed. 

Harper contains an article on “Amateur Art 
in Early New England,” by Miss (or Mrs) 
Grace Brownell Peck, which gives usa glimpse 
into a curious and little-known chapter in 
artistic history. The Mayflower brought over 
the goods and chattels of about one hundred 
English settlers, but nowhere is there any 
mention of pictures. ‘ This omission from her 
cargo was due... . largely no doubt, to the 
disapproval with which our pious forefathers 
viewed all works of art, especially those 
religious masterpieces in which the great 
artists of the old world had excelled.” But 
when life in the new world had a little de- 
veloped, and Boston had become a thriving little ee re : 
EE desire for pictorial representation Banii aR P Cu aoe ae $ 
Depa [a-show IREI in iNe numple Beginnings Barker, with pamerous illusteali ons from pho- 
a . Reais amma es pe ema tographs of different types of cloud. The 
oe oe eT aa gar Pasta ie na paper is written rather with a scientific than 
We ae seme. ain tra ee eee O an artistic object, more especially with the view 
torial paper-cutting ( Papyrormia” J, painted of forecasting the weather from the appearance 
engravings, clock-case decorations, &c. The dt ae PP 
account of them is written in a pleasant vein, | 274 torm ot clouds. 
half of sympathy, half of good-natured satire. a a 
Mr. Abbey’s illustrations to the “ Deserted Hou LOO Me CEN EAS WHERESHEAL ecee 

( x. : oa Mr. ICE-C INSU me 


ill ” are continued, but we cannot say we l 
Village ! y reporting on the trade of Boulogne-sur-Mer, records 


get to like them any better as they go on. ihat the ex i 
were : eE $ xportations of cement from that port in 
To the Genlleman’s Magazine Mr. W. Brad 1901 amounted to 23,047 tons, as compared with 


brook contributes a historical and topographical 15,204 tons in 1900, and he remarks that “the 
article on “ Watling Street in Bucks, increased export of cement, of local manufacture, 
The Pall Mall Magazine has been fortunate | is due to the greater quantity taken by the United 


enough to obtain reproductions of the figure | Kingdom—v.048 tons in IgOI, against 743 tons in 
studies for Sir E. Poynter’s fine little picture in [ 1900.” 


sound common-sense, 


the collection of the Hull Municipal Museum. 
Itis dated 1668. Canon Raven contributes an 


the principal sites or towns in the British Sec- 
tion of Antonine’s Itinerary, 


It is pleasant to find an old Academician 
speaking with love and enthusiasm of the 
works of some artists whom it is now the 
fashion to regard with indifference a pas 

; tempt ; on the other hand, one is struck by the 
bena montor irom which all the trees had rather cold terms in which he refers to the 
most beautiful of all Millais’ pictures, which he 
calls “ Nuns digging a grave,” depriving it of 
the poetry of its accepted title, “The Vale of 
Rest.” It is interesting to read of the elder 
Leslie being offered 1,000}. by Lord Egremont 
to paint a picture of Sancho and the rete 
i : i : as n and agreeing to paint the picture (perhaps his 
illustration of it before it was improved,” and best work), but declining to accept more than 
500/. for it, as he “did not feel justified in 
quoting as a, practical argument in favour of king so large a sum 281,000. for the work in 
the commercial value (even) of city improve shy about money in these days. Mr. Philpott 
contributes a short article on the alterations in 
Piccadilly—one of a series on the rebuilding of 
London ; an article of a popular, not of an 
architectural character; and Mr. H. W. 
Brewer contributes historical notes on the 
Tower, illustrated by his own admirable and 


The Revue Générale includes an article on 
“Le Projet de Loi Scolaire Anglais ;” those 
many hundreds of acres of free water-space for | interested in the subject of education may like 
public enjoyment. This river bank, under public|to see how this new attempt at settling our 
ownership, takes the shape of a magnificent} educational system is regarded by a foreign 
esplanade, a riverside drive and promenade, and | critic, The author, M. Alfred Nerincx, seems 
to be of opinion that the County Councils 
ought, by law, to replace the School Boards 
and take up their work ; and that the omission 
to make this compulsory will destroy all the 
good that might otherwise be expected from 


The quarterly issue of the Church Builder 
contains an acconnt of the interesting church 
of Ashton, Devonshire, and of the repairs 
which have been carried out under the safe 
direction of Mr. Ponting. ‘So little has been 
done in the way of restoration,” we are told, 
that ‘“‘ passing into the church is like passing 
into the fourteenth century” ; an unfortunately 
rare experience in these days. Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, in his tenth article on “ Church 
Furniture,” writes some remarks on stained 
glass which represent both artistic feeling and 


In the Auntiquary Mr. Evelyn White con- 
tributes some supplementary notes on the 
interesting subject of Thatched Churches. 
Among the curious facts mentioned is the 
imposition, in more than one instance, of a fine 
of So many files (2,100 in one case) for laxity in 
the observance of the Sabbath, the nature of 
the fine being obviously an indirect attempt to 
promote the manufacture and use of tiles as 
against what was considered the dangerous 
employment of thatch for roofs. An article 
and illustration are devoted to an unpublished 
MS. map of the river Hull, recently added to 


article which aims at a new identification of 
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ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERIES IN 
SOUTHWARK. 


moulded terra-cotta, together with 


money, and what were believed to be 
tions of the foundations of that man 


“inn 


compense for York Place, Whitehall, which 
5y 


Heath sold the property. The purchasers 


disposed of much of the materials of the house, 
and built many mean tenements on the estate 
(about 18 acres), but they left enough of the 
original house to serve as a residence for Sir 
Edward Bromefield, elected Lord Mayor in 
1637, who lived there until 1650. His son 
John, created a baronet on March 20, 1661, 
settled “ Suffolk, otherwise Southwark, Place” 
upon his daughter Joyce on her marriage with 
Thomas, son and heir of Wilian Lant, 
of London, merchant—whence the neigh- 
bouring Lant- street. In 7th Anne an 
Act was passed for making improvements 
on the estate, which included Duke and 
Suffolk-streets, and comprised 600 dwelling 
houses sold at auction in 1811, after the death 
of Mr. J. Bullock, of Faulkborne Hall, Essex, 
M.P. for the shire, whose father had married 
Elizabeth Lant in 1772. Until our own day 
the Mint formed one of the most notorious 
quarters of the town; it ranks as one of the 
sanctuaries scheduled in the Act of 8 andg 
William III., for the relief of creditors; the 
debtors’ privileges were declared to be 
abolished by the Actof 9 George I., c. 29 (1723), 
for the more effectual execution of justice in 
‘*Suttolk Place or the Mint.” Some silver 
coins issued in 1551, from Henry VIII's 
Southwark Mint bear a mint-mark “Y" for 
John Yorke, under treasurer, whom in 1540— 
being then Sheriff of London—Edward VI. 
knighted at Suffolk Place. In 1743, Robert 
Lant, of Putney, leased to the vestrya piece 
of ground known as Hangman’s Acre, which 
afterwards became the site of the Bridewell, in 
Great Suffolk-street, built from the designs of 
George Gwilt the elder. 


MM 


A LONDON THEATRE TEMP. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 


AN interesting collection of maps and views 
of London in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and models of playhouses as in 
Shakespeare’s time, were exhibited recently at 
the Hall of Clifford's Inn. The maps and draw- 
ings were lent by the Topographical Society of 
London for purposes of what was in effect the 
inaugural meeting of the Shakespeare Com- 
memoration League. Of the models one is a 
half-section of the Fortune Theatre in Golden- 
lane ; another model, lent by Mrs. Mond, is a 
valuable piece of work, representing the first 
Globe Theatre, which stood in the Liberty of 
the Clink on Bankside, Southwark. The model 
was executed, to a large scale, and in accord- 
ance with authentical dala, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Poel, a leading member of 
the Elizabethan Stage Society, and is sufti- 


ciently big to contain a number of dolls, about 
3 in. high, which represent the players and 
their audience. 


The Globe was originally built in the winter 


Ir is conjectured that the fragments of 
ornamental terra-cotta work recently dug up 
in the graveyard of St. George’s Church, 
Southwark, are relics of the fabric of Suffolk 
House. Similar fragments of elaborately 

l several 
crucibles, apparently for use in coining 
por- 
sion, 
were discovered in situ ten years ago ; those 
remains were described in a paper read 
by Mr. Earle Way at a meeting of the 
British Archæological Association, and briefly 
noticed in our columns of March 12, 1892, 
We may here state that Suffolk House stood 
on the west side of the main road, on the site 
latterly occupied by Pidgeons’ distillery, near 
where is now Great Suffolk-street, at a short 
distance south from St. George’s Church, It 18 
delineated in the foreground of Wyngaerde’s 
view of London and Greenwich, drawn in or 
about 1550, as an imposing structure with five 
or six octagonal turrets capped with ogee- 
shaped cupolas. The house, also known 
as Suffolk Place, was built by Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, for his wife Mary, 
widow of Louis XII., and sister of Henry 
VHI. King Henry exchanged the house 
with Brandon for the Bishop of Norwich’s 
near Charing Cross, and established a 
Mint there, in the re-named Southwark, or 
Duke's, Place. Queen Mary bestowed the 
Mint property in the King’s Manor upon 
Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of York, in re. 


Wolsey had yielded to her father. In y=» 
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of 1598-9 by Peter Street, carpenter, and his 
twelve men, who removed to Bankside the 
materials of The Theatre which, being the 
first after its kind, had been built of wood, in 

1576, for James Burbage over a portion of the 
site of Hulywell Priory, in Shoreditch. Of the 
Globe the only extant drawing is that by 
Hondius, made in 1610, three years before its 
destruction by fire. Polygonal on plan, it con- 
sisted of a wooden “frame” raised upon a 
substructure of brick and roofed with thatch, 
which contained three galleries—the ground or 
“yard” being open to the sky. The part of 
the frame opposite the main entrance was 
carried up higher; it had a thatched gable 
carrying the flagstaff, and contained the actors’ 
“tiring-house,”’ a curtained recess in which 
were two doors for the actors’ entrance on to 
the stage, a staircase, and a gallery or balcony 
for scenic uses. The stage, extending into the 
open area, had a roof, known as the “heaven ” 
or ‘shadow,’ carried upon two columns. A 
portion of each of the upper two galleries was 
subdivided into private “rooms” or boxes ; 
the players provided stools at a charge of 6d. 
each for their friends upon the stage; the 
“ groundlings ” paid id. for standing -room 
in the pit; the “rooms” cost Is. apiece ; 
and a charge of 2d. was made for “ quiet stand- 
ing” below the first gallery and for seats‘in the 
galleries above. The performances began at 
three o'clock in the afternoon and lasted 
about two hours. The new Globe as re- 
built in 1613-4,and the Bear Garden or Hope, 
both being octagonal on plan, together with the 
Swan, polygonal on plan, are delineated in the 
foreground of Visscher’s large bird's-eye view 
of London, published in 1616. The Globe, 
finally demolished in 1644, stood, it seems, 
within what is now the north-western angle of 
the Anchor Brewery (covering the site of 
Thrale’s business residence), that is, south of the 
new Park-street and east of Southwark Bridge- 
road. At that spot stood as late as 1799—see 
Horwood's survey— a Globe-court and a Globe- 
walk ; a Globe-alley there is plotted in Wallis’s 
map of 1808. Francis Langley, draper and 
aulnager, built the Swan, near Paris Gardens- 
stairs, in or about the year 1596. 

We can gather a general idea of the struc- 
tural features of the Globe from the numerous 
references thereto contained in a document 
preserved amongst the Alleyn muniments at 
Dulwich College. It is the contractor’s portion 
of an indenture executed between Philip Hens- 
lowe and Edward Alleyn, of St. Saviour's 
pari-h, and Feter Street, citizen and carpenter, 
on January 8, 1599-1600, for erecting a new 
house and stage [the Fortune, already cited] 
upon “a plot near Goldinge-lane ” for the sum 
of 440/. An extract from the indenture may 
be ot inetrest to our readers—we modernise 
the spelling, a few words excepted :— 


“The frame of the said house to be set square 
and to contain fourscore foot of lawful aseize every 
way square without and fitty-five foot of like assize 
Square every way within, with a good sure and 
strong foundation of piles, brick, lime and sand both 
without and within to be wrought one foot of assize 
at the least above the ground ; and the said frame 
to contain three stories in height, the first or lower 
story to contain twelve foot of lawful assize in 
height, the second story eleven foot of lawful assize 
in height, and the third or upper story to contain 
nine foot of lawful assize in height, all which stories 
shall contain twelve foot anda half of lawful assize in 
breadth throughout, besides a jutty forwards in either 
of the said two upper stories of ten inches of lawful 
assize ; with four convenient divisions for gentle- 
mens rooms and other sufticient convenient divisions 
for two-penny rooms,..... and with such like 
stairs, Conveyance, and divisions, without and 
within, as are made and contrived in and to the late 
erected playhouse on the Bank in the said parish of 
St. Saviours, called the Globe; with a stage and 
tiring house .... within the said frame; with a 
shadow or cover over the said stage; . 
and which stage shall contain in length fort 
and three foot of lawful assize and in breadth 
to extend to the middle of the yard of the said 
house ;.... and the said stage to be in all other 
proportions contrived and fashioned like unto the 
Stage of the said play house called the Globe ; with 
convenient windows and lights glazed to the said 
tiring house . . . . [further references to the Globe ] 

. Savirg only that all the principal and main 
posts of the said frame, and stage forward, shall be 
Square and wrought palaster-wise with Carved pro- 
porcions called satiers to be placed and set on the 
top of every of the same posts.” 


. . . 


The indenture is executed by Street in a 
monogram of his initials and is endorsed 
“ Peater Streat for the building of the Fortune.” 
With it may be compared the contract by 
Gilbert Katherens, and John Browne, of St. 


Saviour's, bricklayer, 1613, to build the Hope 
for Henslowe, master of the bears, and Meade, 
a “sculler” or waterman, which twice stipu- 
lates that the Hope shall be made in all things 
and in such form and fashion as the Swan [in 
Paris Garden]. The contract is given in tull 
by Malone; we extract the following particu- 
lars of it from Mr. T. Fairman Ordish's book, 
“ Early London Theatres (in the Fields) ” :— 


“Katherens covenants to replace the Bear Gar- 

den with a gamehouse for bull and bear baiting, 
and also available as a playhouse with a tire-house 
and a removable stage to stand upon trestles. Two 
Staircases without and adjoining the playhouse. 
Heavens (our modern ‘flies ’) to have no supports 
on the stage; leaden gutters for the same. 
Two boxes in the lowermost story; partitions 
between the ‘rooms.’ Principals and tore-front of 
oak ; all binding-joists to be of oak. Inner principal 
posts of first story 12 ft. high, 10 in. square, of 
middle story 8 in. square, of upper story 7 in. 
square ; other posts 8 in., 7 in., and 6 in. square, 
according to story. Bressumers in lowermost story 
9 in. by 7 in., in middle story 8 in. by 6 in. Brick 
foundations to be at least 12 in. above ground. ‘A 
louvre or storie over the said house.’ Browne to 
Jay brickwork for 80l, ; Katherens to supply all the 
materials. A bull-house for six bulls and three 
horses.” 
In 1606 Peter Street had agreed with Hens- 
lowe and Alleyn, masters of the King’s game 
of bears, bulls, and dogs, to reconstruct, for 
6s/.,a part of the foreside of the Bear Garden, 
using good sound timber of oak. 

The collection we describe comprised aiso 
an enlarged copy of the drawing of the interior 
of the Swan which Dr. Karl Giidertz discovered 
fourteen years ago at the Utrecht University 
Librarvin a Latin MS. album or “stammbuch ” 
of Arend van Buchell. The drawing is 
lettered “Ex observationibus Londinensibus 
Johannis de Witt,” and the album contains a 
brief account of the Rose, the Swan, two other 
theatres, and a bear-garden. It is supposed 
that De Witt visited London in 1596, and that 
the notes by Van Buchell are derived from a 
now lost MS. of his friend De Witt. The 
drawing delineates the interior of a circular 
playhouse with an attic story rising above the 
“tectum,” the ‘“porticus” (second floor), 
“ sedilia ” (first floor), and “orchestra” with 
“ingressus ” (ground floor). Into the “ plani- 
ties sive arena” projects the "“ prosccenium,” 
resting upon large blocks so that it could be 
removed to leave the amphitheatre free for bull 
and bear baiting. The inner half of the 
‘‘prosceenium ” is covered with a lean-to and 
apparently tiled roof extending from the base 
of the attic and supported by two massive 
columns rising from the stage. The lean-to 
roof shelters a raised gallery, ‘“mimorum 
ædes,” divided into partitions in which some 
of the actors and people of quality are seated 
to view a performance in which three players 
are engaged ; in the lower part of the “ædes” 
are two doors which open on to the “ pro- 
sccenium ” or stage. At an opened door of the 
attic stands a trumpeter calling the audience. 
The flag on the gable bears the device of a 
swan, The account says the house was built 
of flint stone (“constructum ex coacervato 
lapide pyrritide ”), with wooden piers coloured 
in imitation of marble. De Witt manifestly 
over-estimates its capacity in writing ‘‘ quippe 
quod tres mille homines in sedilibus admittat.” 
Nevertheless we have in that faded pen-and- 
ink drawing a fairly trustworthy picture of a 
London playhouse as it appeared at or just 
about the time that Shakespeare was living, 
tesle Malone, as actor and playwright near the 
Bear Garden in Southwark. 


Sea 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday evening, Mr. John Slater, Vice-Presi- 
dent, occupying the chair. 

The Chairman moved : “That, subject to his 
Majesty's gracious sanction, the Royal Gold 
Medal for the promotion ot architecture be 
presented this year to Mr. Thomas Edward 
Colicutt, for his work as an architect.” 

The motion was carried by acclamation, and 
the special meeting terminated. 

The annual general meeting was then held, 
and the report ot the Council for the official 
year 1901-1902 was agreed to. The Report 
stated that: — “Since the publication of 
the last annual 
held nineteen which 


meetings, of 


Bassett-Smith, 
Goymour Cuthbert, T. Gordon, J. L. Hodg- 
son, 
H. T. Porter; Hon. Fellows : The Marquis of 
Dufferin, Sir Richard Temple; Hon. Asso- 
ciates : Hugh Leonard, A. T. Osmond, E. W. 
Smith ; Hon. Corr. Member : Victor Schroeter. 
While recording the above, the Council again 
express their deep regret at the loss of their 
old and valued colleagues, James 
Arthur Cates, and J. M. Brydon. 
Cates the Institute owes the present develop- 
ment of the Examination scheme. 
Brooks was always a wise counsellor and loyal 
friend. J. M. Brydon, taken away in the midst 
of his work for the Institute as Vice-President, 
and in the early tide of his fame as an archi- 
tect, before he could see one stone of his life’s 
principal work placed upon another, 
always be a memorable and pathetic figure. . . 


report the Council have 
the 


Council elected in June last have held fifteen. 
The losses by death have been as follows :— 
Fellows: E. W. Barnes, R. Isaac Bennett, 
James Brooks, J. McKean Brydon, Arthur 
Cates, W. G. Doolin, E. Gregg, W. J. Hop- 
kins, C. J. Innocent, G. Judge, J. Littiewood, 


J. Mackland, E. H. Martineau, W. G. Penty, 


F. W. Porter, J. Stevens, W. Larner Sugden, 
H. R. Yeoville Thomason ; Associates: W. 
W. Chastel de Boinville; 


J. A. Russel Inglis, H. R. Lloyd, 


Brooks, 
To Arthur 


James 


will 


The following tabular statement shows the 


present subscribing membership of the Insti- 
tute, compared with that at the corresponding 
period last year :— 


Hon. 
Year. Fellows. Associates. Associates. Total. 
1901 621 1,028 46 1,695 
1902 617 1,071 44 1,732 


During the official year, since the last annua? 


general meeting, twenty-five Fellows have been 
clected, and seventy Associates. 
Corr. i 
Marie Perrin (Lyons), Enrique Maria Repulles 
y Vargas 
(Madrid). 


Three Hon. 
Members have been elected: Sainte- 
(Madrid), M. Alberto de Palacio 


The usual Progressive Examinations were 


held in June and November, 1901, ang, as last 
year, the Council have to report a steady in- 
crease in the number of candidates for each of 
the examinations. 
in London, 
Dublin, Exeter, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle, 
York ; the Intermediate in London, Bristol, 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle, York ; and the 
Special examination for colonial candidates 
was 
thanks of the Council are due to the hon. 
secretaries and examination committees of the 
various Allied Societies and of the Institutes of 
Quebec and Ontario for their ready and valu- 
able assistance. 
aminations were held in London... . 
total number of candidates examined during 
the year was 674, as against 603 in 1900. 
number of Probationers of the Institute now 
stands at 1,699, and of Students at 402. 


The Preliminary was held 


Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, 


held in Montreal. The very cordial 


The Final and Special ex- 
The 


The 


Owing to the death of the donor, there were 


no Arthur Cates prizes available for award as a 
result of the examinations last year. 
the Council, having invested the sum of 1,5007. 
bequeathed by Mr. Cates to the Institute for 
the purpose of endowing a prize to bear his 
name, have instituted such a prize under the 
general conditions regulating the prizes and 
studentships, and have thought they were best 
carrying out Mr. Cates’s wishes by drawing up 
the conditions as nearly as possible on the lines 
of those laid down by Mr. Cates for the prizes 
he awarded during his lifetime. 
Prize was awarded to Mr. Charles Thomas 
Adshead, who passed the Final examination in 
November. 
value of ten guineas was awarded to Mr. F. 
Dare Clapham, a special candidate at the June 
examination, who made the highest number of 
marks recorded in the Final examinations. 
The “special” examination will be held this 


But now 


The Ashpitel 


A special prize of books to the 


year in Montreal and Melbourne. .. . 

One of the most interesting events of the 
year was the Institute visit to Glasgow in 
October. According to recent custom the 
annual dinner of the Institute is held at a non- 
metropolitan centre every third year ; it was 
held in 1895 in Manchester, in 1898 in Bir- 
mingham, so that in 1901 came the turn of a 
non-metropolitan gathering. The Glasgow 
Institute, taking advantage of the fact that the 
International Exhibition would be a great 
attraction to their city, invited the Council to 
hold the annual dinner in Glasgow last year. 
The dinner took place at the Windsor Hotel, 
on Thursday, October 4, the attendance being 
larger than at any previous Institute dinner, 
with the exception of that held in 1900 in 
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London, when H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge 
was present. On Friday, the 5th, the Institute 
was publicly entertained by the Glasgow 
Institute at lunch, the Glasgow University at 
tea, and the Corporation of Glasgow at a large 
evening reception. The hospitality shown to the 
Institute as a body and to members individu- 
ally gave a social charm to a most interesting 
visit. The annual dinner will take place this 
year at the Hotel Métropole, on Thursday, 
June 19. 

Messrs. W. M. Fawcett and W. H. Seth- 
Smith have been elected as representatives of 
the Council on the Council of the Architectural 
Museum. The vacancy on the Board of 
Directors of the Architectural Union Company 
caused by the death of Mr. Arthur Cates, has 
been filled by Mr. P. Gordon Smith. The 
vacancy on the Tribunal of Appeal (London 
Building Act 1894), caused by the death of Mr. 
Cates, has been filled by Mr. E. A. Gruning. 
The President attended, as the delegate of the 
Institute, the Jubilee of Owen's College, Man- 
chester, celebrated on March 12 and 13. 
Messrs. Thos. Blashill and John Slater have 
been appointed to represent the Institute at the 
annual Congress of the Sanitary Institute to be 
held at Manchester in September. 

The Council regret to say that the action 
they have taken with regard to the execution of 
Mr. J. M. Brydon’s design for the new Govern- 
ment buildings in Parliament-street, and the 
amended conditions for the Liverpool Cathe- 
dral Competition, has been fruitless of result. 
In June last, on the recommendation of the 
Art Committee, a letter was written to the 
Dean of St. Paul's urging the public exhibition 
of the designs for the decoration of the drum 
of the dome. An acknowledgment of receipt 
of the letter was received from the Dean... . 

At the request of the Master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and with the permission 
of Mr. Sargent, R.A., the portrait of Mr. 
Penrose has been copied for Magdalene 
College by Mr. C. N. Newton. The portrait 
of Professor Aitchison by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
R.A., was lent by the Council to the Royal 
Birmingham Society of Artists for their annual 
autumn exhibition. 

The Council have been in correspondence 
with the Ulster Society of Architects, a new 
Society admitted into constitutional alliance 
with the Royal Institute of Architects of 
Ireland, with regard to the Belfast Corporation 
Bill now before Parliament. Certain clauses 
giving the control over the design, elevation, 
and height of buildings in Belfast were strongly 
opposed by the Ulster Society. The Council 
gave the Society their unconditional approval 
and promise of active support if needed. The 
objectionable clauses have been dropped in 
Committee of the Lords, and the Society, 
being successful, have withdrawn their oppo- 
sition. 

The resolutions passed at the general meet- 
ing on December 2, 1901, with reference to 
Rural District By-laws, to the effect that 
provisions in a model set should be made to 
enable Rural District Councils to regulate 
party walls as distinct from external walls, and 
also with reference to extending the regula- 
tions as to party walls laid down in the London 
Building Act to the whole of the United King- 
dom, have been forwarded to the Local 
Government Board. The Board has not yet 
communicated its decision on these matters to 
the Council. 

The Council, hearing of the proposed 
colossal building to be erected by an American 
syndicate on the “ island site” of the Holborn 
to Strand improvement scheme, and seeing an 
illustration of the design published in a 
periodical, sent a protest on the sut ject to the 
London County Council, from whom they 
received a sympathetic and satisfactory reply. 

The Joint Committee of the Royal Institute 
and the Surveyors’ Institution have drafted a 
“ Bill to amend the Law relating to Easements 
of Light,” which has received the approval of 
the Councils of the two bodies. It has now 
been referred back to the Joint Committee with 
powers to take steps to have it brought before 
Parliament as soon as possible. 

As the necessity of obtaining new premises 1s 
year by year growing more pressing, Owing 
to the gradual expansion of the various interests 
with which the Institute is occupied, the Council 
have turned their serious attention to the matter. 
The sum of 1,000/. has been invested in Indian 
Government stock and appears on the ba'ance- 
sheet appended tothe Report as the nucleus of a 
building fund, which will be allowed to accumu- 
late practically at compound interest. Without 


mittee stated that: “ As anticipated in our last 
report, the new book on ‘Dilapidations’ to 
be issued by the Institute was completed in 
proof at the close of last session. Copies were 
sent to the Council with a request that one 
should be sent to the Surveyors’ Institution 
and another to the Institute solicitors asking 
their kind perusal and suggestions for improve. 
ment. Valuable suggestions were received 
from each, and these are now receiving the 
careful attention of the committee, who hope 
to complete the book by the end of this 
session. It is proposed to send a copy through 
our solicitors to the Incorporated Law Society, 
asking for any suggestions they may wish to 
make as to the purely legal parts of it. On 
the suggestion of the Council the committee 
have proposed alterations in the Institute 
form of contract and conditions to ft 
them for use when quantities are to forma 
part of the contract. A letter from the 
Bristol Society of Architects suggesting a new 
clause in contracts having reference to prime 
costs and discounts was referred to the Com- 
mittee by the Council. The Committee re. 
ported that the proposed clause was not satis- 
factory and would introduce many difficulties, 
and that Clauses 27 and 28 of the Institute 
conditions should be generally accepted. .... 
The special attention of the Council has been 
called to the case of ‘ Hobbs v. Turner, tried 
in the Court of Appeal in January last. In’ 
giving judgment the Master of the Rolls said 
that in the absence of a special contract be- 
tween the general contractor and sub-con- 
tractors the building owner, and not the 
general contractor, is responsible to the sub- 
contractors for payment, as under the general 
scope of a contract ‘privity of contract’ exists 
between the building owner and all sub 
contractors. The Committee have requested 
the Council to ascertain whether this decision 
will interfere with the conditions of contract 
as now published.” 

Scrutineers for the annual election of the 
Council and Standing Committees having been 
elected, Messrs. Louis Ambler and H. S. Fast 
were nominated as auditors. 

The following gentlemen werc then 
appointed to form the Statutory Board of 
Examiners under the London Building Act, 
1894, and other Acts of Parliament: Messrs. 
Lacy W. Ridge, J. Douglass Mathews, Arthur 
Ashbridge, Thomas Blashill, Arthur Crow, 
F. W. H. Hunt, R. P. Notley, Professor Roger 
Smith, H. D. Searles-Wood, B. Tabberer, 
T. H. Watson, W. Grellier, W. E. Clifton, 
F. E. Eales, and F. Hammond. f 

The following candidates for membership 
were then elected : as Fellows : Mr. J. G. Sive- 
wright Gibson, London; and Mr. H. W. 
Chatters, Cheltenham. As hon. Associate, Mr. 
A. A. Hudson, Wendover. 


New Form of Building Contract, 


At the same meeting the Institute was asked 
to sanction the issue of a form of agreement 
and schedule of conditions for building 00a 
tracts for use where quantities form part of the 
contract, the document being based on the 
form now in use with such variations as ar 
necessary to meet the requirements of the pro 
posed new form. The following are the 
clauses of the existing form which have been 
modified by the Practice Standing Committee 
to adapt them to the new purpose, the altera- 
tions and additions being printed in italics :— 

1, The works shall be carried out in accord 
ance with the directions and to the reasonable 
satisfaction of the architect, in accordance witt 
the said drawings and specification and bills: 
quantities, and in accordance with suh further 
drawings, details, and instructions in explana: 
tion of the same. as may from time to time : 
given by the architect... . The P 
drawings and specification and the priced a 
of Quantities shall remain in the custody of a 
architect, and shall be produced by him att 
office as and when required by the employ 
or by the contractor. Aa a 

3. The contractor shall on the signing Hae 
furnish the architect with fe fully-prced is 
of quantities for his use or that of the Spee 
appointed as in Clause 13 hereof, and for 
purposes only of this contract. 

Clause 13.—The penultimate 
read :— ts 

The variations shall be valued at the ray 
contained in the priced bills of quantiles o 
where the same may not apply, at rates P 
portionate to the prices therein contain¢ tial 
27. The words “prime cost” or the Vea 
.C. applied in the specification and 7" 


wishing’at the present moment, when nospecific 
building scheme is before them, to open a 
formal subscription-list, the Council beg leave 
to draw the attention of members to this fund, 
to the increase of which they would be very 
glad to receive any donations. The movement 
towards obtaining new premises has, however, 
gone so far as this :—A Joint Committee of the 
Council of the Institute and the General Com- 
mittee of the Architectural Association have met 
and have reported that it is desirable for the 
two organisations to combine in one building 
scheme. The Council have approved this report, 
and have agreed with the General Committee 
of the Architectural Association that while it 
was desirable that they should occupy one site 
and have some of the accommodation in com- 
mon, yet the respective premises should be to 
all intents and purposes separate buildings. 
The Joint Committee having thus reported on 
the desirability, are now considering the other 
point of their reference, .c., the possibility of 
the two bodies uniting in such a scheme. 
This can only be decided when definite sites 
have come under discussion. Two members 
of the Joint Committee have been commissioned 
to take steps to find a suitable site. A rough 
estimate has shown that the requirements of 
the Institute will need some 10,000 ft. super., 
and those of the Architectural Association 
5,000 ft. super. The Council will gladly 
receive information as to available sites from 
members. The present premises are leased 
to the Institute until March 24, 1920, but the 
lease can be determined at Midsummer, 1904, 
by giving six calendar months’ notice. Owing 
to the need of more accommodation the 
Council have had the basement-room of the 
Institute premises converted into an office for 
the assistant secretary. They have also 
arranged for bookcases for octavo books to be 
fitted along the wall of the Meeting-room, and 
are considering a scheme for the treatment of 
the wall behind the President’s chair so as to 
allow for more picture space. In accordance 
with a suggestion made at the last annual 
general meeting, the Council have taken 
measures to secure more comfort and better 
lighting in the Meeting-room. 

In order that the Institute should to some 
extent co-operate in their useful work with the 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society, the Council 
have arranged for one of their number to have 
a seat on the Committee of the Society, and 
Mr. W. D. Caroe has consented to serve as the 
Council's representative. The Council have 
contributed a donation of five guineas to the 
funds of the Society. The Council have 
granted a donation of fifty guineas to the 
Cretan Exploration Fund (Knossos Excava- 
tions). The Council have also voted a grant 
of twenty guineas per annum for five years to 
the British School at Rome. 

The question of the appointment of assessors 
has been brought tothe notice of the Council, first 
through the discussion at the business meeting 
on December 2, and again bya set of resolu- 
tions passed at an informal meeting of London 
architects interested in competitions. These 
resolutions are of a far-reaching character and 
demand serious consideration from the Council, 
who have referred the matter for report to a 
Select Committee of their number... . 

The Council have great pleasure in drawing 
attention to the prosperous financial condition 
of the Institute, as shown by the facts that the 
balance of income over expenditure for the 
year is 1,300/., and that during the current 
year 1,000o/. has been invested in Indian 
Government stock and §500/. in Queensland 
Government stock, thus bringing the total 
amount of the invested capital of the Institute 
up to 11,500/. A statement of income and 
expenditure and balance -sheet for the year 
ending December 31, I901, and an estimate 
of the income and expenditure of the present 
year are appended.” 

Reports of the various committees were also 
submitted. The report of the Science Standing 
Committee stated that the supporting power of 
rocks and soils is still under inquiry. The 
Committee are collecting particulars from 
various sources. The Committee have had 
under consideration the proposed standard 
sizes of steel sections, The Committee’s sug- 
gestions have been forwarded to the Standard 
Committee of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers. The Committee have under considera- 
ation the subjec: of cement concrete in flats 
and floors, and are waiting the result of some 
further experiments to make a report on the 
behaviour of concrete. 

The report of the Practice Standing Com. 
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quantities to goods to be obtained and fixed by 
the contractor, shall mean, unless otherwise 
stated in the specification or bills of quantities, 
the sum paid to the merchant after deducting 
all trade discount for such goods in the ordi- 
nary course of delivery, but not deducting 
discount for cash, and such sum shall be 
exclusive of special carriage, the cost of fixing, 
and contractor’s profit. 

28. The commencement of the clause to 
ser provisional sums mentioned in the 
specification and bills of quantities for mate- 
rials to be supplied or for work to be per- 
formed by special artists or tradesmen, &c., &c. 

The proposals were agreed to, two members 
dissenting. 

The meeting then terminated. 


——eoe 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS APPLIED TO 
ARCHITECTURAL MEASUREMENT 
AND SURVEYING.* 


MosT people are in the habit of looking upon 
photographs as more or less artistic or un- 
artistic pictures destined to convey impressions 
more or less accurate or inaccurate of what 
things look like. Comparatively few people 
have yet acquired a habit of regarding photo- 
graphs as accurate measurable records of 
external facts. The impressions which a pic- 
ture yields may be, and often are, misleading ; 
while the relationship which exists between 
the picture and the objects whose images are 
depicted is always definite, and a little careful 
attention in arranging the conditions under 
which a picture is taken will suffice to make 
easy the correct interpretation of the picture. 
What those conditions should be, and how to 
interpret the picture, will be best understood 
if we begin by trying to understand what is 
the geometrical nature of a photograph. 

The first fact to notice about a picture is that 
itis a surface. A photographer can generally 
arrange to adjust the surface on which to take 
his picture in almost any position he pleases 
with reference to the objects he wishes to 
depict, and within limits he can modify the 
character of the picture surface. 

For most practical purposes it is best to use 
flat surfaces only, because a flat surface is the 
simplest possible kind of surface to obtain and 
to use. Other surfaces such as the inside of a 
hollow sphere or of a cylinder, might be used 
for special purposes, but even if such surfaces 
could be ‘easily obtained and readily adjusted 
in correct position with reference to the lens at 
the time of exposure, and to the eye when 
under subsequent examination, the advantages 
of such surfaces would be much more than 
out-balanced by those of the ordinary flat 
surface for nearly all ordinary purposes. 

As regards irregular surfaces there is 
nothing to be said in their favour. We will 
therefore consider flat surfaces only. 

The first important generalisation we can 
arrive at is that the picture surface can only 
be an exact copy of the thing depicted when 
that also is a similar surface, and only then 
when the picture surface was parallel to the 
object surface at the time when the picture 
was taken. i 

Before going further it is necessary to have 
a clear appreciation of this generalisation and 
of some simple consequences which follow. 
Most people know that handwriting, manu- 
script, type-printed matter, and drawings can 
be copied exactly by photography, and we 
continually see photographic enlargements 
which we can perceive at a glance and prove 
by measurement are proportional in all direc- 
tions to the originals from which the copies 
were made. 

To illustrate the first elementary principles 
of our subject, let us first examine a photo- 
graphic picture of straight lines and right 
angles arranged to form a set of regular 
syuares. The lines whose images are now 
shown on the screen were originally ruled 
with a pen and ink on a flat sheet of paper 
which is here. That sheet of ruled paper was 
photographed in the ordinary way, due care 
having been taken to secure that the paper 
was fixed tlat at the time of exposure and the 
sensitive plate surface parallel to the paper. 
A lantern slide was made in this way, and that 
slide is now in the lantern by which this 
picture is being projected on the screen. The 


* A paper read by Mr. J. Bridges Lee, M.A., before 
the ordinary meeting of the Society of Arts, Wednesday, 
April 16, 1902, Some portions not intelligible apart from 
the diagrams are omitted. 


rectilinear radiation from a point, whether it 
be light, heat, electricity, or any other form of 
radiant energy. 
veniently regard a photographic picture as a 
radiant production, every point of which is at 
the end of a straight line coming from an 
apical point somewhere in front of the picture. 
Generally that point is somewhere inside the 
body of the lens, but it may be outside, and 
either before or behind the lens, and it is 
called the station point. 


as would be obtained by a simple pin-hole at 
the station point. A good lens gives a brighter 
and more sharply defined picture than a pin- 
hole, but otherwise the pictures are the same 
in size and outline. 


and photographic images of the objects can 
be most easily appreciated if this lens is sup- 
posed to be replaced by a pinhole in the right 
position. 
aperture will be at the apex of a double cone 
of rays, the cone on one side of the aperture 
being made up of rays travelling from the 
object points to the hole, and the cone on the 
other side will consist of a prolongation of 
those rays beyond the hole until they meet the 
picture surface. 
lenses, the apex of the cone of incoming rays is 
not coincident with the apex of cone of picture 
rays, but the two cones are similar, and usually 
the distance between the apices, as not to affect 
materially the results, except under unusual 
conditions.) 


photographic picture is a collection of points 
at the ends of straight lines radiating from the 
station point in the same directions as corre- 
sponding straight rays of light which have 
originally travelled from the objects depicted 
to that point or its adjacent counterpart, a 
correct understanding of many of the problems 
of photographic geometry becomes simple and 
easy. 
ie position of a picture is known with re- 
ference to its station point, any number of 
direction lines from the station to points on the 


plans of the slide in the lantern is now vertical 
and parallel to this screen on which the image 
is received. There have thus been two photo- 
graphic operations with different lenses, but 


the result in each case has been to show all 
the straight lines as straight lines and all the 
right angles as right angles. The original ruled 
drawing was made up entirely of squares, so is 
the lantern slide picture, so is the picture 
now on the screen. The squares in the slide 
are smaller than in the original drawing. 
Those on the screen are larger, but except in 
the matter of size all three are alike. There is 
no perceptible binding of any of the lines, no 
perceptible enlargement or diminution of anv 
of the angles. This means that there has been 
no perceptible distortion in any part of the 
picture. With any good modern lens of the 
rectilinear type it is the rule that the picture is 
true and free from any perceptible actual 
distortion. We will find different degrees of 
brightness of illumination, and, perhaps, 
difference in sharpness of definition between 
the marginal and central regions, but no 


straight lines will be bent, and no angles 
altered, and, therefore, no positions wrongly 
depicted. 
from the lens is changed, the size of the squares 
will change, 
the surfaces are always parallel to each other. 
For sharp definition the focussing adjustment 
of the projecting lens may have to be altered, 
but no distortion will result. By simple measure- 
ment with a tape it can be shown that the 
length of the side of any square will vary in 
direct proportion to the perpendicular distance 
from a point inside the lantern lens to the 
receptive screen, assuming the relative posi- 
tions of the slide and lens to remain constant, 
and therefore the area of any square will vary 
as the square of the distance. 


If the distance of the picture plans 
but not the shape, provided 


This is the ordinary rule, applicable to all 


We may, therefore, con- 


The picture vielded by the lens is the same 


The geometrical relationship between objects 


It is then evident that the pin-hole 


(As a matter of fact, with 


With this conception alwavs in mind that a 


It becomes clear at once that when the 


objects depicted can be ascertained with 
ease, because they will be the same as 
the direction lines from the station to the 
corresponding points on the picture. To fix 
the actual positions of the object points it 
is sufficient to know their several directions 
from a known point and the distances of those 
points along the direction lines. Generally it 
is not convenient or easy to determine directly 
the distance of a point along a radius of 
direction. The most convenient and best way 
for general purposes is to find the horizontal 
distance first. 


feet on the plan. 


the image of the point on the picture above or 
below the horizon. 


values in a general formula h = 
where /: is the altitude above or below the 
station, d is linear horizontal distance, a is 
the angle of elevation observed from the station 


then the altitude, when the 


actual line or distance will be the hypotenuse 
of the right angle triangle of which the 
horizontal distance and altitude are the sides 
containing the right angle. To find the 
horizontal distance a method of intersection 
Similar to the plane table method of land 
Surveying is used. Photographs of the same 
objects are taken from different stations. The 
direction rays to any point whose position is 
required are observed and projected on a 
ground plan, when the intersection of the 
projected rays will mark the position of the 
point on the ground plan. 

The altitude can then be ascertained by 
determining from the picture the angle of 
elevation, and then computing the height 
which would subtend the observed angle at 
the distance already ascertained on the ground 
plan. Also the altitude will be a fourth pro- 
portional to three lengths, which can be 
measured directly. These are :—1. The dis- 
tance from the station to the projection of the 
image point on the horizontal trace of the 
picture plane. 2. The horizontal distance of 
the point from the station measured in scale 
3. The measured height of 


Or it may be determined by substituting 
d tan, a 


. Typ 
and tan, and is a/ EE where f is focal 


distance, and x and y are abscissal measured 
from the centre on the horizon and principal 
vertical lines as rectangular co-ordinates. 


In practice there are no considerable diffi- 


culties, provided we have enough accurate 
information about the pictures which are used. 


Most of the troubles which were experi- 


enced in former years in practical photo- 
graphic survey work (apart from purely 
photographic difficulties and uncertainties, 
which were considerable in early days) have 
been connected with the ascertainment of the 
essential facts about each picture necessary to 
be known or ascertained somehow before the 
picture could be practically used for accurate 
survey work. 


Professors Schiffner, Steiner, Hanck, and 


other Continental geometricians have pub- 
lished, from time to time, very able, original, 
and learned investigations of the more intricate 
geometrical properties of photographs ; and it 
has been shown how, by aid of the five- 
point and three-point problems, and other 
geometrical and analytical methods, it may 
be possible to ascertain enough necessary facts 
about a picture to be able to make use of it for 
defining positions, even though the informa- 
tion, to start with, was defective in various 
ways ; but for ordinary purposes it is neces- 
sary to obtain the requisite information by 
quicker and simpler means. 


The essential information needed may be 


arranged under a few heads :—First, it is 
necessary to know from what spot the view 
was obtained ; in cther words, the exact posi- 
tion of the station point. 
when the picture is taken. 


This should be noted 


Secondly, the position of the plane of pro- 


jection, or the picture plane, with reference to 
the station. 
accuracy, we need to know—(a) The inclina- 
tion of the plane to the horizon; (b) the 
orientation ; (c) the distance of the picture 
plane from the station point. 


To define this position with 


(a.) Is generally vertical. There are many 


and great advantages in working with truly 
vertical pictures only for nearly all purposes. 


(b.) The orientation may be found by refer- 


ence to images of known points whose images 
appear in the picture, or the compass bearing 


may be automatically recorded at the time of 


exposure. 


(c.) Is the focal distance or distance line of 
the perspective. The focal length of the lens 
used is generally a known and constant 
quantity for all distant views. For enlarge- 
ments it has to be computed, and it is generally 
advisable that the picture should bear on its 
face marks from which the computation can be 
easily made. 

Thirdly, the traces of the horizon and 
principal vertical plane intersecting at the 
centre. In practice there are very great 
advantages in having these lines automatically 
traced on the picture. Evidently, also, it is 
not sufficient to know only the position of the 
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plane of projection with reference to the station, 
it is necessary to know also the position of the 
picture in that plane. 

The centre and the principal horizontal and 
vertical lines fix that position. The horizon 
line in every case marks the level of the station 
right across the picture, and forms the base 
from which all altitudes can be measured above 
or below the level of the station. If the points 
bisected by a horizon line be plotted on a plan, 
a line through those points will be a contour 
line of the same altitude as the station. By 
moving a station a known number of feet up 
and down, other contour Jines can be obtained 
at any desired distances apart. 

The methods so far considered and explained 
in outline, relate only to the fixing of points on 
a ground plan by the methods of intersections 
and of elevation by the particular methods 
described. These methods are almost univers- 
ally applicable, and with moderate care they 
yield very accurate results with much less 
expenditure of time and money and effort than 
would be needed for an ordinary survey of the 
same ground with a plane table, or any of the 
other known methods of surveying. In Canada 
this method has been largely used, and it has 
been found that the actual money saving from 
using the photographic method was then two- 
thirds of the computed cost of a plane table 
survey. A similar saving has been computed 
as the result of using this method for the survey 
of the Trans-Baikal Railway in Siberia, and it 
seems reasonable to believe that with the im- 
proved instrumental appliances of the present 
time, and others perhaps to follow, that the 
saving of expense for surveys hereafter will be 
from 80 to go, or perhaps even 95 per cent. of 
the cost of similar surveys in the past by old- 
fashioned methods. 

When dealing with landscapes it is neces- 
sary to work for the most part by plotting 
selected points only, and sketching in details 
between the plotted points. Photographs from 
different stations over the same area give to 
the surveyor in his office the general aspect of 
the region, as seen from ditferent points, for 
immediate comparison, They help him very 
much to fill in details by estimation, and pro- 
vide him with ready means for checking his 
own or others maps by setting off any number 
of rays he may please to points whose positions 
may be in any doubt. 

Existing maps cannot be checked, or cor- 
rected, or amplified by any other means with- 
ot the necessity for first sending an expedition 
to the place, which is not always possible for 
military or other reasons. If a set of good 
survey photographs is obtained they can be 
brought into use at any time and anywhere, to 
yield just any topographical information which 
is wanted at the time when it is wanted, 
including, among other things, reliable ın- 
formation about the appearance and general 
character of the ground, which is often very 
important to know. 

Sometimes, in landscape views, there are to 
be found level and perpendicular surfaces, and 
straight lines and rectangles, which may be 
conveniently dealt with on principles of per- 
spective, a few of which it may be convenient 
to refer to now in connexion with the interpre- 
tation of photographs of buildings. 

In the early part of this paper it was shown 
how a surface parallel to the picture plane gives 
an image similar to itself in all directions and 
proportions, the scale being the only variable ; 
and it has been shown that the scale is simply 
the ratio of two measured distances—(1) from 
the picture station to the picture plane which 
is the same thing asthe working focal distance ; 
(2) from the object station to the object plane. 
When dealing with buildings, it is often possible 
for the photographer, without difficulty or much 
loss of time, to measure directly with a tape 
the perpendicular distance from the diaphragm 
of his lens to the wall of the building to be 
photographed. This distance can be noted on 
the picture. The scale can then be calculated 
and constructed in a few minutes, and all 
distances on the surface elevation can be 
measured directly with a pair of compasses 
and that scale. 

Distances on parallel surfaces nearer or 
further away, such as projections, porches, or 
deep set windows or other recesses, will 
require different scales of measurement accord- 
ing to their distances in advance of or behind 
the principal surface, or the same scale can be 
used for measurement, and the results divided 
or multiplied by a constant computed for the 
difference. Another way to get the scale is to 

place a rod of known length in close contact 


with the surface where its image will be 
entirely included in the photograph. 

Sometimes it is not convenient to walk up to 
a building to measure the distance to it or to 
place a measured length against it. A very 
efficient plan then is to shift the camera a 
measured distance to the right or left parallel 
to the face of the building, and take a second 
picture, when if due care has been taken to 
set up the camera perfectly square in both 
instances the images of the vertical hair on the 
face of the building will include between them 
a slice exactly as broad as the measured 
distance between the two camera stations. 
‘This plan for obtaining regular slices of 
views bounded by parallel vertical planes may 
be used with advantage sometimes when 
dealing with landscape. It is, however, very 
necessary to be extremely careful about the 
orientation to secure exact parallelism. | 

If the ground on which the camera stands is 
level with the base of the building, the height 
of the lens above the ground will be the same 
as the height where the horizon line cuts the 
building. This method is not often very satis- 
factory in practice, because of uncertainty in 
so many cases about the identity of the ground 
level. 

One way to investigate flat-surface areas is 
to apply what is known as the method of 
squares. If we imagine a plane area to be 
entirely made up of small squares, then the 
position of any point in the area is sufficiently 
determined if it is known in which square it is 
located and what is its position in the square. 
When dealing with a front view it is sufficient 
to superpose on the picture a sheet of glass on 
which have been ruled or photographed a net- 
work of regular squares in elevation. 

If the focal distance of the picture be known 
it is a very simple matter to compute the scale 
value of the squares for different distances of 
the object surface. When free access can be 
had to the building and its surroundings it 
should be easy in most cases to obtain pic- 
tures of such dimensions that the measuring 
squares shall cover definite, convenient, integrai 
areas. 

Next in order of simplicity of measurement 
to a simple frontal view of a plane surface will 
be a horizontal surface or plan. [The image 
was thrown on thescreen of a perspective view 
of a ground plane divided into regular squares. 
This diagram was originally drawn by hand on 
a flat sheet of paper, in accordance with the 
well-known rules of perspective, and it had 
been photographed for projection. ] 

A photographic picture on a vertical plate 
of a regular horizontal square-tiled pavement 
would present a similar appearance. On a 
ground plan, all the small units of area in- 
cluded between the lines represent squares of 
equal dimensions, and it is evident that if an 
object is seen to be based in any particular 
square, its position is known, and can be 
plotted on square-ruled section paper without 
any trouble. The degree of accuracy will 
depend largely upon the size of the squares in 
perspective. In practice it is not convenient 
to make the squares excessively small, because 
of the additional dilficulty of identification 
which may result. Itis best to work with fair- 
sized squares; and having ascertained in which 
square a point lies, to take special care to 
ascertain its exact position in that square. For 
practical work regular series of perspective 
squares may be engraved or photographed on 
flat sheets of glass to make what are called 
perspectometers, which can be laid in position 
on the photographs with the scale surface 
next the picture face. 

These perspectometers need to be specially 
constructed with precise reference to the focal 
length of the lens in each case. The image 
now thrown on the screen shows what a 
perspectometer is like. A study of the per- 
spectometer is instructive also in the way of 
showing the general nature of photographic 
distortion of objects whose outlines lie in 
receding planes. 

Time will not permit of the discussion of the 
interesting subject of so-called photugraphic 
distortion to-night. It must suffice for the 
moment to say that whatever the apparent 
distortions may be, they are all in strict accord 
with the regular law and principles of geome- 
tric perspective. 

If a camera is equally constructed, and a 
flat surface is squarely faced, there will be no 
apparent distortion at all in the image. If 
there are receding surfaces in the object they 

will be fore-shortened in the picture, and distant 
objects may appear too small, and near ones 


too large in proportion. These are facts 
which an experienced photographer learns } 
practice, and which he must bear jn str 
when seeking to produce pleasing or artistic 
pictures. The laws on which these facts depend 
are of universal application, and if right! 
understood and applied with judgment, eu 
enormously enhance the value of photography 
as a means of collecting and recording ino 
mation about objects, and at the same time 
enable us correctly to read and interpret photo. 
graphs as condensed accurate records of {acts 
such as few other documents and no mere 
written descriptions can rival. 

The method of squares which has been 
spoken of as applicable to the measurement 
and plotting of elevations and plans can be 
applied also for the measurement of other re. 
ceding flat surfaces such as the roofs or wall; 
of buildings... 

If neither a specially-prepared room nor 
screens are available for practice Study, a level 
roadway between parallel brick walls or 
regular flat-fronted houses will answer very 
well for early experiments, which will soon lead 
to a clear perception of the fact that photo. 
graphs are, in reality, true perspectives. It will 
goon be found, by experiment, that the image of 
every identifiable point is located where theory 
indicates that it should be, and where, indeed it 
must be in obedience to immutable law, and it 
will be realised that just as it is possible to pre. 
dict the exact arrangement of image points on 
a picture, from the known position of the 
object points, so conversely, it is possible to 
reason back from the picture to the object. 
Sooner or later the time will come when 
photographic projection will be systematically 
employed for teaching perspective, and it will 
be employed practically, on a large scale, for 
projecting images from one plane to another. 
Frontal planes or elevations can be dire:tly 
projected in angular perspective, and vice versd: 
and vertically inclined planes can be directly 
projected in plan or elevation. 

If we have a perspective surface to measure, 
then squares in similar perspective, superposed 
in correct position upon the picture image, 
afford, in many cases, convenient means of 
measurement, and, provided sufficient careful 
attention be given to necessary details, fairly 
accurate measurements and approximately cor- 
rect outlines of objects can be thus obtained, 
but in a general way, unless the dimensions to 
be ascertained are in planes parallel to the 
picture plane, and at known or easily ascer- 
tainable distances from the station. It is not 
wise to depend on one picture alone for 
working out dimensions by perspective rules. 
One chief reason for this caution is that the 
elements available on a single picture for de- 
termining depth or distance are not sufficient 
to secure accuracy except for very near dis- 
tances. The angles between visual direction 
lines and the reference planes of a single per- 
spective, are much too acute or obtuse to yield 
trustworthy intersections for distance. 

For fixing positions by the intersection of 
direction lines a base is required whose length 
must bear some reasonable relation to the 
distance of the point to be fixed, and two 
photographs at least from ditferent stations 
should be used for fixing positions. In prac- 
tice a third view from a third station should 
be used when possible to check the results. 
Rectangular intersections are best and least 
need checking. These considerations are not 
at all new. Far from it. The reason for re 
introducing them now is to correct possible 
misapprehension of what has been said before. 
Perspective is a fascinating and instructive 
subject for study, and it is quite legitimate to 
employ its principles for the investigation of 
external objects as depicted by photography, 
and no doubt the appropriate application of 
those principles will reveal to the accomplished 
student a much larger proportion of the geo- 
metric truths recorded by photography than 
will be revealed to the uninitiated, but expec- 
tation must not be pitched too high or in un- 
reasonable directions or it will certainly lead 
to disappointment and discouragement. We 
must not expect to obtain full knowledge of 
unknown objccts of three dimensions by aid 
of a single photograph, or even a number o 
photographs from a single point of view. To 
study unknown objects thoroughly we need to 
be able to examine them from several dinereni 
points of view, and to compare the views. 

The use of photography does not obliterate 
this necessity, though it helps very decidedly 
towards correct final conclusions because ! 
records faithfully, and in obedience to definite 
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exact laws which can be ascertained, the appear- 
ance observed at every station, and these views 
from different stations can be brought cluse 


together and directly compared, 
ae 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 


MEMBERS’ SUPPER. 


THE General Committee of the Architectural 
Association decided some time ago to substitute 
an informal supper for the usual full-dress 
dinner, and on Friday last week the innovation 


was given effect to at the Hotel Great Central, 
Marylebone-road, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, Pre- 
sident, occupying the chair. Among those 
present were Messrs. Wm. Emerson, President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne, H. T. Hare, F. R. 
Farrow, Cole A. Adams, E. T. Hall, A. T. 
Bolton, W. A. Pite, H. Lovegrove, Louis 
Ambler, F. G. F. Hooper, R. H. Weymouth, 
G. B. Carvill, R. S. Balfour, H. P. G. Maule, 
and F. T. W. Goldsmith. 

The substitution of a supper for the annual 
dinner was not the only innovation, for it had 
also been decided to dispense with toasts and. 
speeches, the desire being, as the Chairman 
stated in a few words after the repast, to have 
a Bohemian dinner. “ We are all artists,” said 
the Chairman, “ but unfortunately our art is of 
a practical nature; yet, for all that, we are 
Bohemians at heart; for the time being we 
are going to revert to our nature and become 
Bohemians.” 

There was one toast, however, which it was 
decided to have, że., “The King,” and this was 
briefly proposed by the Chairman and heartily 
honoured. 

The Chairman also briefly and heartily wel- 
comed the guests and Mr. H. Passmore, who 
has recently returned from the South African 
war. He also referred to the absence of Mr. 
H. A. Satchell, the editor of the ‘ Notes,” 
owing to a domestic bereavement, and compli- 
mented that gentleman on the able way in 
which he conducts the journal. Continuing, 
the Chairman said they specially welcomed 
their guest, the President of the Institute, and 
they felt honoured that he had come amongst 
them that evening. 

Mr. Emerson said the Chairman had placed 
him in a wrong category. He was a member 
of the Association, and he was very glad to be 
present, and he hoped to have the pleasure of 
being with them at many more of their festive 
gatherings, which were amongst the most 
pleasant he ever attended. 

Musical and other selections were given 
during the evening by Dr. F. Byrd Page and 
Messrs. Dalton Baker, F. D. Clapham, C. J. 
Draper, and Harrison Hill. 

In the course of the evening Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne said it was impossible not to 
have one toast, and that was “The Chairman,” 
and he desired to propose it very heartily. 

The toast having been received with musical 
honours, 

The Chairman suitably replied. He said he 
appreciated the assistance the Association had 
given him, and especially the Committee to 
whom much of the success of the Association 
was due. It was only within the last few 
weeks, during his absence from the work of 
the Association, that he realised how easily 
everything went along. It had been a great 
pleasure to him to do what little he had done 
for the Association, and he cherished their 
kindly feeling and sympathy. 

On the motion of the Chairman, hearty 
thanks were accorded to Mr. G. B. Carvill and 
his friends for organising the excellent enter- 
tainment that was given during the evening. 

„The attendance was larger than at pre- 
vious dinners of the Association, and those 
present spent a very pleasant evening. The 
General Committee should feel satistied with 
the result of the innovation. 


The Soirée. 
The annual members’ soirée (smoking) will 


be held at St. George’s Hall on Wednesday, | 
will 
be performed, entitled “Arctia: A Legend 
of the Far North,” written by Mr. Gervase 


June 4, at 8 pm. A musical play 


PROVISION OF MEANS OF ESCAPE IN 
CASE OF FIRE. 


THE Building Act Committee of the London 
County Council brought up the following 
report at their meeting on Tuesday, the recom- 
mendation being agreed to :— 

“By the provisions of the Factory and 
Workshop Acts, 1891 and 1895, the duty was 
imposed upon the Council of seeing that each 
factory or workshop situated within the 
Administrative County of London, in which 
more than forty persons were employed, was 
provided on the stories above the ground floor 
with such means of escape in case of fire for 
the persons employed therein as could reason- 
ably be required in the circumstances of each 
case. Witha view to assisting owners (1) of 
new buildings in making applications for the 
Council’s certificate that their premises were 
provided with proper means of escape in case 
of fire; (2) of old buildings in submitting 
proposals to comply with the requirements of 
the Council, it was found desirable to draw up 
a statement as to the means of escape that 
would in general be required. Such a state- 
ment was adopted by the Council on June 13, 
1899, but, in consequence of the passing of the 
Factory and Workshop Act, Igol, it is neces- 
sary to make certain alterations in it, the prin- 
cipal one being that means of escape are now 
required to be provided from all floors instead 
of from all floors above the ground floor. The 
other alterations are in the main rendered 
necessary by the substitution of the Act of 1901 
for the earlier Acts. We recommend that the 
Council do approve the following statement 
with reference to its requirements in respect of 
the means of escape in case of fire from 
factories, workshops, &c., in accordance with 
the provision of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901 ” :— 


“By the provisions of Sections 14, 103 (1) (d) and 
153 (1) of the Factory and Workshop Act, Igor, the 
duty is imposed upon the London County Council 
of seeing that each factory, workshop, or laundry 
situated within the Administrative County of London 
in which more than forty persons are employed. is 
provided with such means of escape in case of fire 
for the persons employed therein, as can reason- 
ably be required in the circumstances of each 
case, 

The Council approved the following statement 
with reference to the requirements in respeci 
of the means of escape in case of fire to 
be provided in accordance with the provisions 
of the above Act, with a view to assisting 
factory owners and others in making application 
for the Council's certificate, or in submitting pro- 
posals to comply with the Council’s requirements in 
respect thereof. ‘This statement must not, however, 
be taken as binding upon the Council, but only as a 
general guide or indication, since each case is, after 
full consideration of the varying circumstances, 
dealt with upon its merits ; and nothing herein con- 
tained must be taken as in any way interfering with 
or derogating from the powers of the Home Office, 
the Council, the district surveyors, or of any 
other authority whatsoever under the Factory Act, 
the London Building Acts, or any other Act, or 
under any by-laws that may be made under section 
15, Section 153, sub-section 3, of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901, or under any by-laws or 
regulations relating to the construction of building: 
or otherwise, or as constituting any consent, sanc- 
tion, allowance or permission under any such Act, 
by-law or regulation, but all such Acts, by-laws and 
regulations may be fully observed and complied 
with notwithstanding anything herein contained.’ 


Applications. 


1. Applications for the Council’s certificate in 
respect of the means of escape from new buildings, 
and applications with proposals to meet the 
Council's requirements in respect of the means of 
escape from old buildings should state :— 

(a) The number of persons employed or to be 
employed on the premises, specifying the number 
of males and females employed or to be employed 
on each floor. 

(b) The trade carried on or to be carried on on 
each floor, with particulars of machinery, power, 
&c. 

(c) In the case of existing buildings used as 
factories, whether the premises were erected before 
January, 1892, and in the case of workshops and 


laundries, whether erected before January, 1890. 


(d) The name and address of the owner. 
(e) Particulars of the occupation of the building if 


Bailey, music by Mr. Leonard Butler. A dress! existing, and if any part is used other wise than as 
rehearsal (ladies’ night) will be given onj|a factory or workshop or laundry, particulars of the 


Tuesday, June 3, at 8 p.m. 
a aus... canes: cena 


DEVONPORT DOCKYARD ORPHANAGE.—For the 
new home, the Board of the Devonport Royal Dock- 
yard Orphan Asylum have secured a site in Mile- 
house-road. The work has just been commenced. 


Mr. Snell is the architect. 


tenancy of such part should be furnished. 

2. Applications should be accompanied by com- 
plete plans and sections drawn on the unglazed side 
of tracing linen to }-in. or }-in. scale (}-in. scale 
preferred), and by a block plan to a small scale 
showing the premises and the surrounding buildings 
and thoroughfares, such block plan to have the 
north point indicated. 


Means of Escape. 


3. The number of staircases required depends, 
inter alia, upon the following circumstances :— 

(a) The area of the building. 

(b) The number of persons employed or which 
could be employed. 

(c) The disposal of the workpeople. 

(d) The alternative means of escape which may 
be available. 

4. It may, however, be laid down as a general 
principle (subject to the exceptions hereinafter 
mentioned) that distinct and separate alternative 
means of escape, exclusive of windows, loop-hole 
doors, &c., are required from each floor, by one of 
the following means :— 

(a) A second staircase in the same block. 

(b) A proper staircase in another block, to which 
access is available on all the floors by proper open- 
ings in the party or division walls, or by external 
communication. 

(c) Open iron bridges where the blocks are not 
adjoining each other. 

5. The means of escape from each of the floor 
levels should be placed as far apart as possible. 

6. In all cases where practicable, some means of 
escape from the roof of the building to the roof of 
adjoining premises should be provided. 

7. In small and inextensive premises, and in some 
cases where it is possible to provide a staircase in a 
central position, one properly iaclosed staircase, 
constructed of incombustible materials, may be 
accepted ; but in all cases where only one staircase 
is provided, some means of escape from the roof to 
the roof of adjoining premises, must be provided. 


Internal Staircases. - 


8, Staircases should be placed next to an outer 
wall, and must be so arranged as to deliver by 
means of a doorway, not less than 4 ft. 6 in. wide 
in the clear when the doors are open, direct into 
the outer air at the ground level into a public way 
or thoroughfare or some large open space. Stair- 
cases must also be so arranyed that persons enter 
them from any floor level in the same direction as 
persons descending the staircases. 

g. Staircases must be properly lighted and venti- 
lated by windows. 

10, Staircases, including landings and passages 
from one flight to another, must be inclosed with 
newel and inclosing walls, not less than 9 in. thick, 
carried up above the roof and ceiled with iron and 
concrete. 

11. Staircases must be constructed of incom- 
bustible materials, with solid square or spandrel 
steps, arranged in straight flights, without winders ; 
each flight must consist of not more than fifteen 
steps, which must be supported at both ends on 
brickwork, and landings must be provided at tne 
top and bottom of each flight and between the 
flights. The steps and landings must be of the same 
width as the staircase (see No. 14) and not less than 
6 in, thick. In the case of spandrel steps, however, 
the thickness at the smallest part may be set out as 
in No. 16. 

12. The treads of the staircases must be not less 
than roin. wide clear of nosings, and the risers not 
more than 74 in. high. 

13. Staircases must be provided with handrails 
fixed upon both sides thereof and continued round 
the landings and chased into the ends of the newel 
walls. 

14. The width of the staircases is to be regulated 
as follows :— 

(a) Where the premises are adapted for the 
employment of less than 200 persons on the floors 
above the ground floor, the staircases must be not 
less than 3 ft. Oin. wide. 

(b) Where the premises are adapted for more than 
200 persons on the floors above the ground floor, or 
where more than [00 persons are employed on any 
one floor above the ground floor, the staircases must 
be not less than 4 ft. 6 in. wide. 

15. Staircases must in all cases be connected with 
all Hoors and the roof by means of doorways of the 
same width in the clear when the doors are open as 
the staircases, 

16. Spandrel steps, where used, must be of the 
following thickness :— 

(a) For 3 ft. 6 in. staircases, not less than 3 in. 
thick in the smallest part. 

(b) For 4 ft. 6in. staircases, not less than 44 in. 
thick in the smallest part. 

17. All doorways to staircases must be fitted with 
doors of fire-resisting materials (solid teak or oak 
2 in. thick or other approved material) in two folds, 
hung so as to open in the direction of exit or to 
swing both ways clear of steps, landings, passage- 
ways, and footways; such doors must be fitted with 
springs, weights, or other approved appliances to 
close them after use, and, if required to be fastened 
during the time the workpeople are upon the pre- 
mises, be fitted during such time with automatic 
bolts only, so that the doors open by pressure from 
the inside. 

18. In the case of old buildings* (in respect of 
which the Council is nut required to issue a cer- 
tificate, where there is a distinct and separate alter- 
native means of escape provided to the satisfaction 
aea E E e ene aE ee era 

* By the term “old buildings” is meant those of which 
the construction was begun before— 

In the case of factories, January 1, 1892. 

In the case of workshops and laundries, January 1, 1896. 
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of the Council, from each of the upper floors, the 
inclosed staircase may be constructed of teak or 
oak, not less than 2 in. thick, including the treads, 
strings, carriages, bearers, landings, joists, and 
floors, the risers to be not less than 1 in. thick, but 
no fire or pine must be used; and the inclosure to 
the staircase may be a solid partition of incom- 
bustible material at least 3 in. thick ; but such stair- 
case must, in all other respects, be formed and 
arranged as required for a staircase for a new 
building as regards width, going, treads, risers, 
doors, handrails, &c. (see Nos. 8-17). 


External Staircases. 


1g, In cases in which external iron staircases are 
accepted by the Council as means of escape they 
must be constructed with dead bearings and without 
cantilever work. 

20. They must comply with the requirements 
Nos. 8-17 a8 regards width, going, width of treads, 
height of risers, doors, handrails, &c. 

21. They must deliver into the outer air at the 
ground level into a public way or thoroughfare, of 
some large open space. 

22. Where an iron staircase is in general use the 
treads must be of approved non-slippery material, 
as distinguished from perforated iron or chequered 
iron plates, 

23. All windows and similar openings by, or near, 
any such staircases must be protected with kiln 
wire, or glazed with a combination of glass and 
wire or other approved fire-resisting glazing. 


General. 


24. Proper guard rails must be provided to the 
routes of escape on roofs, &c, where necessary, to 
the satisfaction of the Council. 

25. Clear gangways, at least 3 ft. 6 in. wide, must 
be kept up to, and between, all staircases, bridges, 
and exits on all floors. 

26. All doorways, and all passageways, must, 
where of a less width than 3 ft. 6 in. be increased to 
that width. 

27. All doors usable as means of exit must be 
made so as to open in the direction of exit, or to 
swing both ways clear of steps, landings, passage- 
ways, &c. 

28. All such doors must, if required to be fas- 
tened during the time the workpeople are upon the 
premises, be fitted during such time with automatic 
balts only. 

29. Lifts should be inclosed all up with brickwork 
gin. thick, or with incombustible material of ap- 
proved quality and thickness, and fitted with iron 
or other fire-resisting doors, unless, with the 
approval of the Council. such lifts be inclosed with 
fire-resisting materials to a height of 4 ft. above 
each floor level, and above this with stout wire- 
mesh guard. 

30. Lifts must be kept at some distance from 
staircases, and must in no case be connected directly 
therewith by means of openings or otherwise. 

31. All windows on the floors above the ground 
floor, facing the public way, street, thoroughfare, or 
open space, must be made to open easily at sill 
level to a sufficient height and width to allowa full- 
grown person to pass through in case of need.” 
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COMPETITIONS. 


WESLEYAN METHODIST CHAPEL, ROTHER- 
HAM.—The building committee of the new 
chapel of the Wesleyan Methodists of Rother- 
ham met recently to adjudicate on competitive 
plans which had been prepared by four archi- 
tects. After a Jong examination the com- 
mittee proceeded to vote by ballot, when it was 
found there was a majority in favour of the 
design of Messrs. Morley & Son, of Bradford. 
The second place, according to vote, was 
assigned to the plan of Mr. J. E. Knight, of 
Rotherham. The third in order of preference 
was the design of Mr. J. Smith, of Sheffield. 

——+-~<-4+-— 

DESIGNS FOR WALL PAPERS.—In the illustra- 
tions of these given last week, the * Japanese Ruse" 
design should have been givenas “by A. F. Vigers,”’ 
not “A. F. Rose.” The mistake was not ours; the 
name was written so on the example sent to us. 

BATH ELECTRIC LIGHT WorkkKS.~On the rst 
inst. Mr, Bicknell, Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry at the Bath Guildball 
into the application by the Bath Corporation for 
power to borrow 25,000/. in respect of electric light 
works, Mr. J. Allsebrook Simon appeared for the 
Corporation, and explained that 12,000}. of the 
amount in question was money already expended, 
but admittea this was a serious excess of sanction, 
which had arisen owing to the Corporation having 
to meet the constwnolly increasing demands. Mr. 
Teague. electrical engineer. said the new plant 
would probably carry the city through next and the 
towing Winters, but expected that in a year or 
eighteen months they would have to come for a 
loan for further plant. Mr. Manvilie, electrical 
expect, Said it was p.e posed to introduce continuous 
current for the whole of the centre of the city, and 
to lay extensions in the suburban areas with the 
alternating current, which was better adapted for 
that purpose. It was not with any idea ot making 
the plant suitable tor electric trams that th: con- 
tinuous current was teing introduced. 


Zllustrations. 


ENTRANCE TO THE SCOTTISH 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
mam HiS view represents the principal en- 
wi fee = trance to the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery and Museum of Antiquities, 
erected by the Board of Manufactures from 
funds generously given by the late Mr. John 

Ritchie Findlay, of Aberlour. 

In preparing the designs for this building 
special attention was given to the desirability 
of bringing sculpture into a closer alliance than 
hitherto with architecture. 

The designs were prepared by Dr. Rowand 
Anderson, and the sculoture of this part of the 
building was executed by Mc. Birnie Rhind 
with the exception of one of the figures, which 
was executed by the late Mr. John Rhind. 

In the quatrefoil panel over the doorway the 
sculpture represents the Royal Arms of Scot- 
land as adopted by the Board of Manufactures, 
and in the cusped panels in the spandrels of the 
principal arch are shown busts symbolical of 
“Peace” and “War.” In the three panels 
under the sill of the main window, the centre 
contains the “Fine Arts,” on the right hand 
are the “Ruder Arts,” and on the left the 
“Sciences.” In the large panel above the 
windows on the gable the subjects represent 
“Scotland Enthroned,” supported on the right 
by a figure symbolical of “Industry,” and on 
the left by one representing “Religion.” In 
the quatrefoil panel in the main gable above is 
an early rendering of the ‘Royal Arms of 
Scotland,” and the figure forming the finial is 
that of “ Fame,” inscribing the names in the 
book of history. In the upper two niches, 
that on the right holds the figure of “ Malcolm 
Canmore,” one of the early Kings of Scotland, 
while the other shows his Consort, “ Queen 
Margaret,” who holds in her hand a model of 
Dunfermline Abbey, indicative of what she 
did for the Christian faith in Scotland. In the 
lower niches, that under King Malcolm is “ Sir 
William Wallace,” and on his left ‘ King 
Robert the Bruce.” 


THE BUCCLEUCH MONUMENT, 
EDINBURGH. 


THIS monument was erected by friends and 
fellow-countrymen of the late Duke of 
Buccleuch. It stands in the open space at the 
west end of St. Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh. 

The figure, by the late Sir Edgar Boehm, is 
in bronze. The architectural detail of the 
monument is also in bronze. The sculptured 
panels represent incidents in the history of the 
Buccleuch family, and are by various artists. 
The bucks surrounding the principal pedestal 
support shields displaying the heraldry of the 
family. 

The monument was designed by Dr. Rowand 
Anderson, of Edinburgh. 


FOXCOMBE, NEAR OXFORD. 


THE illustration shows a country house not 
entirely new, for the plan incorporates a small 
house now occupying a beautiful position on 
Boatr’s Hill. 

The scheme provides a large hall, with open 
timber roof and mullioned windows, the stair- 
case and screen being at one end of this hall. 
At the other end are the billiard-room and 
morning room, with bedrooms above. These 
latter are approached by their own turret 
stairs as well as by a gallery in the hall. 
Bachelors’ rooms are provided in the upper 
part of the tower, the lower stage of which 
forms a gateway or carriage porch. The 
building is to be roofed with Colleyweston 
stone. 

Messrs. Ernest George & Yeates are the 
architects ; and Messrs. Hayward & Wooster 
of Bath, are the contractors. i 

The drawing is exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 


OAK REREDOS, LEWES. 

THE drawing shows the oak reredos in 
the Church of St. Thomas, at Cliffe, Lewes, 
Sussex, together with the panelling round 
the sanctuary. The space at the east end 
of the chancel being somewhat contracted, 
advantage was taken of the recesaof the east 
window and the reredos was set back into the 
recess, the treatment being continued at the 


sides. Under these conditions the “ eastward 
position” in celebrating became a necessity 
The brattishing, cornice, and diaper wor 
was very carefully carried out, the general 
effect being richness and delicacy. Mr. Hems 
of Exeter, was the carver responsible for the 
work, the cost of the reredos proper and side 
wings being 80/. The altar, though it formed 
part of the complete design, was delayed for 
want of funds, and has not yet been executed 
At the time several structural alterations in the 
church were considered more necessary, The 
side of the chancel arch had given way, and jt 
was entirely reconstructed. Later the chancel 
was decorated with colour. The design for 
the reredos was supplied, and the several 
structural works and decoration carried out, b 
Mr. Thos. Garratt, architect, Kingston Hill, 


BATTERSEA WORKING MEN’S DWELL. 
INGS COMPETITION. 


Tuis is No. 1 of the five sets of plans, by 
Messrs. G. T. Smith & Weald, to which the 
first premium in the above-named competition 
was awarded. 

We have been unable to get any informa. 
tion from the architects in regard to it, and 
must refer the reader to our own remarks on 
the competition drawings in our issue of 
April 26. 

—_—— oe) 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE fortnightly meeting of this Board was 
held on Saturday, Mr. Henson presiding. 

The Works Committee submitted an amended 
statement showing that the expenditure in- 
curred in respect of the erection and fitting up 
of the new laundry, boiler-house, and rain- 
water reservoir at the North-Eastern Hospital 
had been 15,323/. 178. 10d., including balances of 
2001. due to Messrs. McCormick & Sons, tool, 
to Messrs. Bradford & Co., and 176. 193. 4d. to 
the architects. Of the total sum of 15,3231. 
17s. 10d. thus expended, 9,955/. 8:. rod. had 
been in respect of Messrs. McCormick & Sons’ 
contract for the building work, and 4,5861. 19s 64, 
in respect of Messrs. Bradford's contract for 
laundry machinery. The amount of expendi- 
ture sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board was 14,8012., but in the course of 
carrying out this contract, certain extras were 
ordered and reported to the managers from 
time to time—such extra works consisting of 
328/. for improving the airing room accom- 
modation, 4511, for extra concrete foundations, 
and other matters connected with the laundry 
machinery, and 394/. for a new trolley road 
between the old and new buildings. 4 
provision for contingencies in the contract 
partly met the cost of these extra works, but 
on making up the final statement of account, 
it appeared that the amount sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board has been exceeded 
by 522/. 17s. Iod. 

The Board adopted the report. 

The Ambulance Committee reported that, 
pursuant to authority, they had obtained the 
following tenders for the erection at Leavesden 
Asylum of a boot-room and a building com- 
prising a hair-picking room and accommoda- 
tion for a steam disinfector, in accordance with 
plans approved by the Managers of the Local 
Government Board :— 

Building Work.—Tonge, R. L, Watford, 1,620 ; 
Wiggs, G., Watlord, 1,092/. ; Tyler & White, Wat- 
ford, 1,7121. 153. 2d. ; Dupont & Co,, Watford (first 
tender 1 842l. 43. 5¢.), 1,746 103. 7d. ; Gardner & 
Hazell, Islington, N., 1,703! 123. ọd.; Watkios 
H. B., Watford, 1,7917. ; Clark Bros., Watford (hrst 
tender, 1,8734. 113. 4d.), 1.8077. 103 8d. ; Wall, È. 
Lower Tooting, 1,806/.; Payne, J., Hemel Hemp- 
stead, 1,963/.; Moscrip, S. W., Willesden Jonction, 
2,0614. 13. 11d. The tirst advertisement tor the build- 
ing work produced only three tenders, the lowet 
of which was Mr. Tonge’s at 1,620, who subse- 
quently stated that he saw no reason to alter it. 
For engineering work the tenders were :—The 
Watford Engineering Works, Watford, 1884; 
Werner, Pticiderer & Perkins, Ltd., Regent-squart, 
W.C. 2141; May, J. & F., London, W.C., 216; 
Dawson & Co., Ltd, Stalybridge, 26.1; Joel è 
Potter United, Ltd., South Moulton-street, W., 200; 
Paragon Heating Co.. Birmingham, 279/; Beavan 
& Sons, Victoria-street, Westminster, S, W., 274. 
Crittall & Co.. Noel-street. W.. 313%: Haden & Ss, 
Trowbridge, 318l; Herring & Son. Chertse}. 32°. 
Greenwood & Co., Dobeross. near Oldham, 34%: 
Fairbrother & Co., Fann-street, E.C, 347/i Bright 
side Foundry & Engineering Co., Ltd., Victoris: 
street, Westminster, S.W., 387l; Crowe, R. As 
Manchester, 402/.; Reed & Sons, Ltd., Brigbton 
4452; Thomas & Taylor, Ltd., London, N., 45%: 
Wuliams & Sons, Cardit, 460/.; Esson, C., Fetter- 
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lane, E.C., 5454; Clarke, R., Featherstone-street, 
E.C., 551l. 

One of the reasons that induced the Com- 
mittee to re-advertise for tenders for the 
building work was the fact that the Engineer’s 
estimate of cost was 1,5501, made up as 
follows :—1,150l. for hair picking building and 
4ool. for bootroom, or 1,370l. for building work 
and I180/. for engineering. It would, therefore, 
be seen that the lowest tender for building 
work was 250/. higher than the Engineer’s 
estimate of 1,370/., and in view of the fact that 
the Local Government Board had limited their 
sanction to an expenditure of 1,550/. on the 
buildings in question, viz., 1,150}. for the hair- 
picking building and 4ool. for the bootroom, 
which estimated amounts included engineering 
work, they thought that before any tenders 
were definitely accepted, the Board’s consent 
should be obtained to the increased cost. They, 
therefore, submitted the following recom- 
mendations :— . 

“That, provided the Local Government Board 
consent to authorise the expenditure of an additional 
sum of not less than 258/. in the provision of a hair- 
picking building and a boot-room at Leavesden 


Asylum, the following tenders be accepted and the 
seal of the Managers affixed to the contracts :— 


Mr. R. L. Tonge, for building work, 1,620l.; the 
Watford Enogineering Works, for engineering work, 
188/.” 


The recommendation was agreed to. 
—— et 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. —At 
the annual meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, heldon Tuesday evening,Mr. Charles 
Hawksley, President, in the chair, the result 
of the ballot for the election of officers was 
declared as follows :—President, Mr. J. C. 
Hawkshaw, M.A.; Vice-Presidents, Sir William 
White, K.C.B., Mr. F. W. Webb, Sir Guilford 
Molesworth, K.C.1.E, and Sir Alexander 
Binnie ; other Members of Council, Mr. James 
Barton (Dundalk), Mr. Horace Bell, Mr. B. 
Hall Blyth (Edinburgh), Mr. Cuthbert A. Brere- 
ton, Mr. John Brown (Cape Town), Mr. R. 
Elliott Cooper. Colonel R. E. B. Crompton, Mr. 
Cecil West Darley, Mr. George F. Deacon, 
Mr. W. R. Galbraith, Mr. E. P. Hannaford 
(Montreal), Mr. G. H. Hill, Mr. J. C. Inglis, 


‘ Mr. G. R. Jebb (Birmingham), Dr. Alexander 


B. W. Kennedy, Sir William Thomas Lewis 
(Cardiff), Mr. J. A. McDonald (Derby), Mr. 
William Matthews, C.M.G., Mr. William Shel- 
ford, C.M.G., Mr. Alexander Siemens, Mr. 
Henry C. Stanley (Brisbane), Mr. John Strain 
(Glasgow), Mr. John I. Thornycroft, Professor 
W. C. Unwin., B.Sc., Mr. F. R. Upcott, C.S.1,, 
Sir Leader Williams (Manchester). 

SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS —At a meeting at 
the Royal United Service Institution, White- 
hall, on May 5, Mr. Percy Griffith, President, 
in the chair, a paper was read on “ Recent 
Blast-Furnace Practice,’ by Mr. Brierley D. 
Healey. The author dealt seriatim with the 
plant and machinery of an ironworks from 
the blast furnace to the pig-bed and slag-re- 
moval appliances, and drew comparisons 
between old and new methods of working, 
showing what great advances had been made 
during the past forty years in blast-furnace 
practice. For instance, the average output of 
British furnaces forty years ago was about 200 
tons of pig-iron per week, but now it is not 
difficult to obtain 200 tons per day, and as much 
as 305 tons has been smelted in one day, and 
1,735 tons in one week, at a modern works. 
The author pointed out that the production of 
pig-iron in Great Britain in 1901 was 7,385,198 
tons, whilst in the United States during the 
same year it was 15.878,354 tons. In the year 
1885 Great Britain produced 7,415,469 tons, and 
the United States 4 044,526 tons. The author 
described the latest improvements in blast- 
furnace plant, including the Ford and 
Moncur and the Stevenson and Evans 
hot-blast stoves ; the Gjers and Harrison tem- 
perature equaliser ; the Thwaite-Gardner blast- 
furnace gas-engine and gas-treatment plant ; 
the Foster tuyere cooling system ; the author’s 
furnace hoist and charging hopper; the 
Thwaite blast-furnace bell-top ; the Hawdon 
pig-casting machine ; and the Dewhurst slag 
ladle. He then made some very practical 
references to the need for utilising the by- 
products, and particularly to the use of the 
gases from the blast furnaces for driving gas- 
engines for blowing purposes and for electric 
lighting and power for the minor machines. 
He mentioned a case where the gases would 


not burn in the steam boilers without the help 
of solid fuel, but which were used in the gas 
blowing engines at the same works without 
any difficulty whatever. The author showed 
the itnportance of securing more uniform 
temperature for the hot blast by the use of 
€qualisers, and of increasing the output of 
strongly built existing furnaces by slight 
alteration of 
volume of blast 
own gases. . 


after allowing seven-twentieths for heating 
the blast, 900 i.b.p. for gas-driven blowing 
engines, and 100 i.b.p. for charging the fur- 
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crucible, and an increased 
obtainable from their 
He stated that the gas froma 
1,500 ton per week furnace working on coke, 


nace and clearing away the slag, left a surplus 
of 5,000 i.h.p. for electrical energy. That 
would be more than sufficient to drive the 
whole of the machinery of an adjoining steel 
rolling mill of equal capacity to the blast- 
furnace output, and also to provide for lighting 
the works, offices, and workshops. From 
calculations submitted by the author it was 
assumed by him that 6 i.h.p. per hour was 
obtainable for every ton of iron produced per 
week in coke-fed furnaces. From the total 
power thus ascertained provision has to be 
made for heating and compressing the blast 
and for working the plant, as shown in the 
1,500-ton example. He stated that designs 
were being prepared for the rebuilding of one 
works in Staffordshire, where a very special 
feature will be the absence of steam boilers, 
the power obtainable from the furnace gases 
being fully utilised. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS.—The twenty-ninth annual 
Report of this Society shows that the Society 
now numbers 104 members, consisting of 
eleven honorary members, forty-six full mem- 
bers, thirteen associates, twenty-one assistants, 
and thirteen pupil members. The very excel- 
lent address given by the President, Mr. S. 
Perkins Pick, on September 19, 1901, is given 
in full, and contains much advice that is well 
worth the attention of young architects. The 
Report is accompanied by some measured 
drawings of old buildings in Leicester. In 
type and make-up it is a model pamphlet of its 


kind. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—On Saturday last week the members of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association visited 
the Broch of Tappoch, situated on the summit 
of the Torwood, about three miles north of 
Larbert. It is one of the few existing in the 
south, their chief locality being the four 
northern counties of Scotland, where they 
exist in some hundreds, while in the southern 
counties there are only about six or eight. 
The Tappoch is one of the strongest of the 
brochs, having walls about 22 ft. thick, and 
an external diameter of about 80 ft., and its 
ground floor is absolutely of solid masonry, 
while it was surrounded by two strong walls, 
of which considerable remains still exist. All 
knowledge of this ancient structure was lost 
till about forty years ago, when its ruins, then 
a grassy mound, were explored and laid open 
to view. The period of the erection of the 
brochs has been assigned to the four or five 
centuries following the withdrawal of the 
Roman troops from Britain. After spending 
nearly an hour at the Tappoch, the party pro- 
ceeded across the fields to visit the ancient 
castle of Torwoodhead, built by the Baillies, 
descended from the Baillies of Castlecary, in 
1566, as is shown by the figures on a finely 
carved stone found in one of the field dykes. 
The castle is a very pleasing example of the 
kind of house erected by a Scottish laird four 
or five centuries ago, and would even yet, 
with a few alterations and improvements, 
make a most charming residence.—Scolsman. 
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LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894: 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE. 


THE Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
Building Act, 1894, sat at the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, Westminster, on Tuesday, to hear an 
appeal by Mr. A. Cameron Corbett, M.P., under 
Sections 9 and 19 of the Act, against an order 
of the London County Council, dated March 25, 
refusing to sanction the fermation or laying out 
of a street for carriage traffic in continuance of 
Westmount-road, Eltham Park, Eltham, and in 
connexion therewith the abandonment of the 
formation of a portion of Westmount-road, a; 


a) —— er) 


sanctioned by the Council on October 10, 1899. 
The members of the Tribunal present were 
Messrs. J. W. Penfold (Chairman), A. A. 
Hudson, and E. A. Gruning. 


Mr. Cunningham Glen and Mr. Bethune 


were for the appellants, and Mr. Andrews; for 
the respondents. 


6 city 
The case for the appellants, as outlined by 


Mr. Glen, showed that Mr. Cameron Corbett is 
the owner of the fees siruple of an estate 
known as the Eltham Park Estate, Eltham, 
which estate he is gradually developing for 
building purposes. 
public carriage road or street, formed and laid 
out for carriage traffic, known as Westmount- 
road, and upon land adjoining the estate of 
which the appellant is the owner is another 
street, which it was contended had been 
formed and laid out for carriage tratlic. In 
February last, the appellant, through Mr. 
Stewart, applied to the London County Council 
for their sanction to lay out a new street 
upon the appellant’s land, to be 5o ft. wide 
throughout, and which would directly com- 
municate at its southern end with Westmount- 
road, and at its northern end with the other 
unnamed street on the appellant’s land. The 


Upon such estate is a 


extension of Westmount-road to the Woolwich- 
road in the manner proposed by the new street 
would, it was urged, provide the occupiers of 
the houses on the Eltham Park Estate witha 
means of access to Woolwich, where the 
majority of such occupiers are employed. The 
grounds of the appeal were—first, that the 
proposed new street would, at and from 
the time of its forming and laying out, afford 
direct communication between two streets 
formed and laid out for carriage traffic ; 
secondly, that if the new street would not 
afford such communication, it was neverthe- 
less unreasonable on the part of the respondents 
to withhold their sanction to the formation and 
laying out of the new street.- 

For the respondent, it was contended that 
the new street would not afford direct com- 
munication between two streets formed and 
‘aid out for carriage traffic. Mr. Andrews 
urged that the unnamed street which the ap- 
pellant relied upon as forming the connexion 
was not a public thoroughfare, but a mere 
right of way. 

After hearing evidence and investigating 
plans, the Tribunal dismissed the appeal, with 
three guineas costs. 


Sonne ft Spe pees 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Mr. M‘Dougall, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.— On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Woolwich Borough Council 4,280/. for addi- 
tional plant in connexion with dust destructor ; 
and I,ogol. for street improvement and erection 
of mortuary; Battersea Borough Council, 
1,460/. for sewerage works ; Hammersmith 
Borough Council, 6,o0o/. for erection of work- 
ing-class dwellings ; Poplar and Stepney Sick 
Asylum District Managers, 15,300/. for build- 
ings and electric light; Guardians of St. 
Olave’s Union, 17,280/. for works at work- 
house ; and Guardians of St. George’s Union, 
27,700/1, for various purposes. 

Housing: Rye and Sandwich Buildings. — 
The Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee reported as follows, the recommendation 
being agreed to :— 

“On July 30, 1901, the Council authorised our 
chairman (Mr. Waterlow) during the summer recess 
to accept the lowest satistactory tender for the 
erection of a portion of Winchelsea-buildings, Swan- 
lane site, for the accommodation of persons to be 
displaced by the construction of the Rotherhithe 
and Ratcliff tunnel. lna pursuance of this authority 
our chairman accepted the tender of Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers, amounting to 8,122/. (including 
the comb-graining of internal wood work), and 
on October 8, 1901, we reported this fact to the 
Council. Winchelsea-buildings will provide accom- 
modation for 200 persons. The plans of two 
further blocks of buildings to be erected on the 
Swan-lane site (Rye and Sandwich Buildings) have 
now been prepared and have received the approval 
of the Secretary of State. These buildings will 
provide accommodation for a further 400 persons in 
torty tenements of two rooms and forty tenements of 
three rooms, and the plans are exactly similar to 
those of Winchelsea-buiidings. It is important that 
the work of erecting these dwellings should be pro- 
ceeded with as rapidly as possible, so that the ac- 
commodation may be available before displacements 


are actually made in connexion with the tunnel. 
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works. The architect advised us that it was un- 
likely that better terms would be obtained for the 
erection of these buildings than those on which 
Messrs. Holloway Brothers had undertaken the 
erection of Winchelsea-buildings. We therefore 
entered into communication with Messrs. Holloway 
with a view to ascertaining whether they would be 
prepared to undertake the erection of the dwellings 
at the same schedule of prices as that contained in 
their contract for Winchelsea-buildings. The archi- 
tect has now submitted tous bills of quantities priced 
by Messrs. Holloway, and that frm have intimated 
their willingness to build Rye and Sandwich build- 
ings for a sum of 8,0211. for each block, or 16,0421. 
in all, or including the comb-graining of the internal 
woodwork, 16,154/. This is a reduction on the 
tender for Winchelsea-buildings of 30/. for each 
block of buildings. The architect's estimate of the 
total cost of the buildings amounts to 16,7502., 
including 4601. for architect's expenses, supervision, 
quantity surveyor’s and other fees and incidentals. 
We recommend :—(a) That the estimate of 16.7501., 
submitted by the Finance Committee, in respect of 
the erection of Rye and Sandwich buildings, Swan- 
lane site, for the accommodation of persons to be 
displaced by the construction of the Rotherhithe and 
Ratcliff tunnel, be approved. (b) That the offer of 
Messis. Holloway Bros. to erect Kye and Sandwich 
buildings for a sum of 16,184/. be accepted. . . .” 


It was also agreed, on the recommendation 
of the Parliamentary Committee, that that Com- 
mittee be instructed to seek powers in the pre- 
sent session of Parliament to enable the sum 
of 50,000/. to be charged to the cost of carrying 
out the Westminster improvement, in respect 
of providing re-housing accommodation on 
the Millbank estate for persons of the working 
class displaced in connexion with the improve- 
ment. 

New Technical Institutzs—The Technical 
Education Byard reported as follows :— 


“We are glad to report that the plans for the 
proposed new institutes at Poplar and Brixton 
belonging to the Council have at last been com- 
pleted. The drawings, specification, and bill of 
quantities for the Brixton building have been 
referred to the Works Committee. The plans and 
specification for the Poplar building are now in the 
hands of the quantity surveyors. Theexact scheme 
of work at each of these institutes is under con- 
sideration, but we may say it is contemplated to 
make the L.C.C. Brixton Technical Institute a centre 
for practical instruction in the various branches of 
the building trades, especially in such branches as 
require more room than can usually be assigned in 
a polytechnic. The L.C.C. Poplar Technical Institute 
is intended to serve chiefly the needs of a district 
largely devoted to engineering in its several 
branches, and to the mercantile marine. We hope 
that both institutes may begin work in October, 


1903.” 

List of Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour. 
—The Works Committee reported as follows, 
the recommendation being agreed to :— 


“ The Council’s list of rates and wages and hours 
of labour requires revision as regards the rate of 
pay for overtime for wood-sawyers and wood- 
working machinists, so as to make it agree with the 
overtime rates included in the revised working rules 
for those trades. We recommend that the rate of 
pay for overtime for wood-sawyers and wood- 
working machinists in the C puncil’s list of rates of 
wages and hours of Jabour be amended as follows :— 
From 6 p.m. to 10 pm., time and a-quarter ; after 
Io pm., double time; Saturdays, noon to 4pm, 
time and a-half; Saturdays, after 4 p.m., and Sun- 
days, double time.” 


Means of Escape in Case of Fire from 
Factories, Workshops, &c.—The Building Act 
Committee reported that :— 


“The Council on December Io, Igor, gave 
authority for the employment, until the annual 
revision of salaries, 1902, of three additional sur- 
veyors on the unestablished staff in the factory and 
workshop branch of the Architect’s department 
for the purpose of expediting the progress of the 
work of seeing that factories and workshops are 
provided with proper means of escape in case of 
fire. In view of the approaching termination of 
the period for which the employment of these three 
surveyors is authorised we think it desirable to 
report the progress that has been made in the work 
on which they are engeged. Shortly after the 
passing of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, a 
list was received from the Home Oflice of 1,376 
factories which it was thought necessary the Council 
should inspect, with a view to ascertaining whether 
any, and if so, what requirements should be made 
in respect of the provision of means of escape in 
case of fire. In addition to this number there 
had been notified up to March 25, rgor, 442 other 
cases, making a total at that date of 1,818 
cases. Of this number, 798 had then been, or were 
being, dealt with, leaving the very large number 
of 1,020 cases to be inquired into. Having regard 
to the serious responsibility devolving upon the 
Council in this matter, the Building Act Com- 
mittee in October, 1901, considered what steps 
could be taken to hasten the completion of the 


work. and to ensure that the more serious cases 
should be dealt with as quickly as possible, With 
this object it was thought desirable to have a 
preliminary survey made of all cases on the Home 
Office lists that had not been dealt with, and 
with the information thus obtained to classify them 
under three heads, viz. (1) ‘dangerous cases ;’ 
(2) ‘cases requiring early attention ; ’ (3) ‘ cases not 
immediately urgent.’ The services of the three 
surveyors whose employment was authorised by 
the Council on December ro, 1901, were therefore 
utilised for this work, and a beginning was made by 
dealing with the cases in the City district. Of 
these allon the original Home Office list, together 
with a few additional cases subsequently reported. 
have been inspected, with the result that out of a 
total of 212 cases sixty have been classed as ‘ dan- 
gerous,’ thirty-six as ‘requiring early attention,’ 
and seven as ‘not immediately urgent.’ In 109 
cases it was found that the premises did not come 
within the scope of Section 14 of the Factory 
and Workshops Act, rgor. Of these, ninety-one 
cases may be taken off the list of places to be dealt 
with, but eighteen will require to be watched. 
There still remain 816 cases to be inspected with a 
view to classification, 613 of these being cases on 
the original Home Office list, and 203 being cases 
outstanding from those subsequently notified to the 
Council. The time spent on the classification of the 
212 cases in the City district has been seven weeks, 
the inspections having actually commenced on Feb- 
ruary 18 and finished on April 11, 1902. It is anti- 
cipated that a considerably faster rate of progress 
will be attained as the result of the experience that 
the ofticers engaged on the work have acquired, but 
in order to complete the classification and make 
good progress with the work of dealing with the 
urgent cases, we are of opinion that the services of 
the three temporary surveyors at present engaged 
on the work should be retained for at least a 
further period of six months from the revision of 
salaries, 1902, and we have sent a memorandum to 
the Establishment Committee to this effect." 


Tendcrs.—It was agreed to accept the tender 
of Messrs. Mayoh & Haley (1,255/. 5s. 64.) 
for constructing camp sheeting and a grid at 
Pageant’s Wharf, Rotherhithe. 

The tender of Messrs. J. G. White & Co. 
was accepted, at prices set out in the schedule, 
for laying stoneware ducts for electric cables 
in connexion with the reconstruction of the 
Council tramway between Westminster and 
Tooting. 

It was also agreed to accept the respective 
tenders of Messrs. Seimens, Bros., & Co. 
(31,7432. 178. 6d.) and the British Insulated 
Wire Co. (49.499/. 12s. Ód.) for the supply, 
delivery, and laying of (a) the high-tension 
cables and (b) the low-tension cables required 
in connexion with the reconstruction, for 
electrical traction, of the Council tramways. 

Tramuays.—The following recommendation 
of the Highways Committee was agreed to :— 


“That the supplemental estimate for 11,000l, 
submitted by the Finance Committee, be approved ; 
and that the expenditure be authorised of that sum, 
in additien to that of 70,000l., authorised by the 
Council on February 25, 1902, on the recommenda- 
tion of the General Purposes Committee, for the 
acquisition, for the sum of 80,o000l., by the Council, 
as a site for an electricity generating station in con- 
nexion with its tramways, of the Gas Light and 
C ke Co.’s interests in the property known as the 
Pimlico Gasworks, as offered for sale by auction on 
February 27, 1902.” 


Housing, Poplar. — The following recom- 
mendation of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee was agreed to :— 


“ That the tender of Mr. J. O. Richardson, 
amounting to 13,7201., for the erection of Ottawa 
and Battin-buildings, Preston’s-road site, Poplar, be 
accepted ; that the offer of Mr. J. O. Richardson to 
build the remaining four blocks of buildings on the 
Preston’s-road site at a reduction for all six blocks 
of 5 per cent. on the prices contained in his tender 
for the erection of Ottawa and Baftin-buildings be 
accepted.....” 


The Council adjourned at seven o'clock. 
a a cme eee ea) 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF SURREY.—A pro- 
visional Committee has been formed for the purpose 
of carrying out a photographic survey of the 
county of Surrey, with the object of taking and 
preserving permanent photographs of the scenery, 
geology and natural history, antiquities, buildings, 
streets, social life, and public events of the Surrey of 
to-day, a3 well as the reproduction of old prints, 
maps, and records of the Surrey of the past. The 
value and interest of such a record cannot be ques- 
tioned, especially in the case of Surrey, than which 
no county is changing more rapidly, and in none, 
therefore, is the need for such a survey more 
urgent. A meeting was announced to be held in 
the lecture-room of the Central Public Library, 
Town Hall, Croydon (by permission of the Libraries 
Committee), on Friday, May 9g, at 8 p.m., to consider 
the best means of carrying out this scheme, to 
which we wish every success. 


See 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDox 
BUILDING ACT, 1804. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applig. 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Whitechapel.—A one-story addition, at the firy 
floor level, at the rear of the Crown and Seven 
Stars public-house, Royal Mint-street, Whitechapel 
(Messrs, Shoebridge & Rising for Mrs. A. Vinall),~ 
Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections, 


Norwood.t—Houses on the northern side of st 
Louis-road, Auckland-hill, West Norwood, between 
St. Bernard’s-road and St. Gothard’s-road (Mr. R. 
Pippette).—Consent. 

Clapham.—Wvod and slate porches at the ep. 
trances to six semi-detached houses on the north. 
west side of Rodenhurst-road, Clapham Park 
(Messrs. Douglas Young & Co,).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—That the application of Messrs, 
Johnson & Phillips for an extension of the period 
within which the erection of a one-story addition to 
the Electric Cable Works, Victoria-road, Chariton, 
was required to be commenced, be granted,— 
Agreed. 

Greenwich.—A one-story shop on part of the fore. 
court of No. 491, Woolwich-road (formerly known 
as No. 1, Anchor-terrace), Greenwich (Mr. E, E. 
Wood for Mrs. E Mills).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Bay-windows to three houses on the 
eastern side of Finchley-road and six houses on the 
north-west side of Platt’s-lane, Hampstead (Mr. 
C. H. B. Quennell for Mr. G. W. Hart) —Consent. 

Lewisham —A house, with a shop on the ground 
floor, on the east side of Ardgowan-road, Hither- 
green, Lewisham, to abut upon Dowanhill-road (Mr. 
A. C. Baker for Mr. J. Horwood).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t¢—A one-story shop on the south- 
eastern side of Streatham-hill, Streatham, at the 
corner of Leigham-court-road (Mr. C. M. Quilter for 
Messrs. Willoughby & C>).—Consent. 

Westminster.t—A stone portico in front of Stal. 
ford-mansions, on the east side of Stafford-place, 
Buckingham-gate (Mr. G. H. Gordon) —Consent. 

Batlersea.—A temporary one-story addition to the 
hospital, Prince of Wales-road, Battersea, to abut 
upon Albert Bridge-road (Mr. A. Parnacott for the 
Trustees and Board of Management of the National 
Anti-vivisection Hospital).— Refused. 

\ Lewisham+—A house, with a shop on the ground 

floor, on the north side of Sydenham-road, Lewis- 
ham, to abut upon Sunnydene-street (Mr. E. W. 
Evans).—Refused. 

Strand.—That the request of Mr. J. E. Chevers 
for permission to retain for a further period an 
iron and glass sign at the Savoy Palace public- 
house, Savoy-street, Strand, extending beyond the 
general line of buildings in that street be not 
acceded to.—Agreed. 

Strand.t+—A steel and glass shelter at the entrance 
to the buffet and grillroom at the Grand Hotel. 
Charing-cross, to overhang the footway of the 
Strand (Mr. W. Woodward for the Gordon Hotels, 
Ltd.).— Refused. 

City.t—An_ oriel window at the Cripplegate Ia- 
stitute, Golden-lane, to abut upon Brackley-street 
(Mr. F. S. Hammond for the Governors of the 
Cripplegate Foundation).—Refused, 


Width of Way. 

Westminster.—Retention of a portion of a new 
building erected on the site of No. 7, St. Ann-street. 
Westminster, upon part of St. Ann-court (Mr. E. 
Dru Drury tor Mr. J. S Burroughes).—Consent. - 

Greenwich.—Two-story cottages on the north side 
of Trevithick-street, Watergate-street, Depttord 
Mr. D. Young).—Consent, 
ois A building at Bellamy's Wharf, 
Rotherhithe-street, Rotherhithe (Mr. W. Burrell for 
the United Kingdom Temperance and General 
Provident Institution).—Consent. 

St. George-in-the-East.—A two-story workshop 
building, on the site of Nos. 154, 17, and 19, Great 
Hermitage-street, Wapping (Mr. J. Parrish tor Mr. 
A. W. Birt).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Linc of Frontage. 
Kensington, South.—A four-story addition at No. 
39, Victuria-road, South Kensington, to abut upon 
Sc. Alban’s-road (Messrs. C. Saunders & Son tor Mr, 
J C. Eao).—Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Construction of Building. 

Hackney, Central.—A play-shed in the boys’ play- 
ground of the Enfield-road Schools. Kings'aad, to 
abut upon Hertford-road (Mr. T. J. Bailey for the 
School Board for London).—Retused. 


Formation of Streets. 

Battersea.—An extension of the period within 
which the roadways of new streets on the north 
side of Sheepcote-lane, Battersea, were required te 
be clearly defined throughout by posts and rails, or 
so otherwise as the Council might permit, and be 
thrown open to the public as highways, be granted 
(Mr. W. M. Wilkins, for the Council of the Borough 
of Battersea).—Consent. 
, Kensington, South.—That an order be isgued to 
Messrs. Rolfe & Matthews, sanctioning the form- 
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out of two new streets for foot traffic 
from Addison-road to Abbotsbury- 
Messrs. Jones bBros.).— 


tion or laying 
only, to lead 
road, Kensington (for 


A aÀ deviation from the plan sanctioned 


he formation of three streets on the Springwell 
ee Clapham Common, so far as relates to a 
diminution in the width of a portion of Meteor- 
street, near its southern end (Mr. J. Stanbury).— 


Refused. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Marylebone, East,—The steelwork of part of an 
electricity generating station in course of erection 
on a site on the east side of Grove-road, Mary le- 
bone, between the Regent’s Canal and Lodge-place 
(Mr. C. S. Peach for the Central Electric Supply 
Co.. Ltd. )— Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A two-story addition to the gene- 
rating station on the south side of The Causeway, 
Wandsworth (Mr. C. Thompson for the County of 
London and Brush Provincial Electric Lighting Co., 
Ltd.).—Coosent. 


* * The recommendations marked t are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities. 


—— eo 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


A GENERAL meeting of members was held 
on Monday, the 28th ult., for the purpose of 
confirming six resolutions duly submitted to, 
and passed by, a previous general meeting 
held on Monday, the Iqth ult. 

In the result the mecting confirmed the 
Resolutions Ii., HI., IV., V., VI, but decided 
that the confirmation of Resolution I., relating 
to the title “ Chartered Surveyor,” be not sub- 
mitted to the meeting, and that the question 
involved in this resolution remain in abeyance 
until steps had been taken for ascertaining, by 
means of a circular letter, the views of all the 
members throughout the country. 

The next ordinary general meeting will be 
held at the Guildhall, Cambridge, on Thursday, 
May 22, at 10 a.m. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 1002. 


The following Student Candidates have 
passed the examination for the Professional 
Associateship :— 


L. H. Allen, London ; C. E. Amoore, Streatham ; 
§A. W. Ashton, Oswestry ; R. H. Barclay, Clap- 
ham; J. D. Bastable, Morecambe; C. J. Berry, 
Wandsworth Common; F. E. Blunt, Liverpool ; 
tB. A Boyton, Old Fulham; R. W. Brealey, Leek ; 
S L. Broad, Woolwich; C. V. Chilwell, London ; 
H. F. Cobb, Higham, Kent; R. H. Coker, London ; 
H. C. C le, London ; J. B. Densham, Purley ; C. H. 
Dinwiddy, -London; C. H. Donne, Bury St. 
Edmunds; F. A. Drake, Woking; C. J. Elgar, 
Dover; F. Fletcher, London; C. G. French, 
London; P. F. Gleed, London; H. Hanson, 
Hudderstield; R. V. Heathcott, Chapel-en-le. 
Frith; R. C. Holbeche, Birmingham; H. How, 
London ; G. P. Inslev, Bournemouth ; R. S. Jack- 
son, Sittingbourne; F. W. Jettery, Hastings; R. C. 
Jonas, London; L. N. Knox, London; F. B. Lang, 
Plymouth; R. B. Lees, Congleton; M. L. Lyon, 
London; *E. Meacher, Salisbury; C. P. Moss, 
London; P. W. Mullins, London; J. Murtough, 
Portsea ; F. I. Neame, Faversham; A. D. Orchard, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche ; H. B. Owen, Newcastle, Staffs ; 
M. H. D. Parsons, Exeter; W. H. M. Pattison, 
Witham; H. W. Pavitt, Londoa; D. W. Perkin, 
Tavistock ; H. de L. Keany, London; C.C. Reed, 
Dritheld ; H. T. Richardson, London; A. H. Rip- 
pengal, Croydon; W. S. V. Sansom, Colchester ; 
L. E. Shone, Whitchurch, Salop; C. H. Smith, 
Calne, Wiltshire ; S. A. Smith, Monkseaton ; E. C. 
Steere, Richmond ; W. C. Symes, London; V. A. 
Taylor, Croydon; E. T. Taylor, Lytham; H. G. 
Tidey, London; S. G. Turner, London; W. A. 
Walker, Long Ashton; E. J. Ward, London; A. H. 
Wells, Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; F. C. Wheeler, London ; 
A. V. White, Portsmouth; H. W. Witton, Towces- 
ter ; J. L. Whytehead, Warminster ; C. A. Young, 
London ; H. O. Young, Rock Ferry ; J. G. Wood, 
Warlingham. 


The following non-student candidates have 
also passed the Examination for the Profes- 
sional Associateship :— 


G. M. Adams, London: H. C. Amies, Exeter; 
J. H. J. Appleby, Fareham ; W. H. Bamford, London ; 
J. J. Banks, Kendal; H. F. Berry, Southend-on- 
Sea; C. G. Blore, Canterbury; H. J. Boazman, 
Penrith ; C. V. Boulton, London; H. C. Bradshaw, 
Eve; F. H. Bramley, Sheftield; C. H. Brown, 
Walton-on-Thames : J. C. Brown, Kendal; W. H. 
Brown, London: J. Burnett, Avherstone; W. E. 
Candy, Wareham; A. B Carr, Bramall Park, near 
Stockport; A. W. Champernowne, Totnes: J. 
Chandler, Edenbridge; E. S. D. Cocke, London: 
P. Crabtree, Mytholmroyd ; L. W. David, Llandaff ; 
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* Institution Prize. t Special Prize. § Beadel Prize. 


A. J. Dawkins, London; A. C. Driver, London ; 
E. G. Drower, London; M. C. Duchesne, Slough ; 
S. Fitch, High Wycombe; C. J. Fowler, London ; 
K. G. Giirdner, London; J. J. Gillies, Carlisle ; 
R. H. Goodchild, East Dereham; A. T. Groves, 
London; F. E. Hale, Salisbury; tJ. T. C. Hazle- 
dine, Shrewsbury ; J. L. Heath, Newbury, Berks ; 
F. G. Hennell, London; P. W. Home, London ; 
E. A. Huskingon, Epperstone, Notts ; H. H. James, 
Fen Ditton, Cambridgeshire; A. F. Johnstone, 
Eastbourne ; A. E. Jones, Newcastle, Statfordshire ; 
J. R. Jones, Swansea ; R. C. Jull, Tunbridge Wells ; 
J. D. Keele, London ; A. J. Lambert, London; R S 
Lander, London; H. N. S. Langton, B A, London ; 
C. P. Lawrence, Nuneaton; A. P. Lunn, Ponte- 
fract; W. V. Lush, Croydon; T. E. Marks, 
Keighley ; G. E. Marshall, Shetheld ; H. W. Mason, 
Barnes ; P. T. Maw, Nutfield ; P. J. May, Saxmund- 
ham; W. F. Merritt, Blackheath; P. Millar, 
Southampton ; H. J. Moody, Folkestone ; D. W. 


Morse, London; J. N. Neill, Leeds; B. New- 
man, London; C. R. K. Newington, Lewes; 
S. Parkhouse, London; H. Parkinson, London; 


A. E. Parry, London ; T. G. Pearson, Barrow-in- 
Furness; G. F. J. Peters, Great Bookham ; H. E. 
Pollock-Hodsole, Hollesley Bay; H. Pritchard, 
Carditf ; F. W. Randell, Swansea; B. A. Rhodes, 
Kirkburton, near Huddersfield; H. Richardson, 
London ; G. W. Ruddle, London ; W. C. Sainsbury, 
London; I. Sanders, Southampton; E. Simm, 
Osbaldistone, near Blackburn; A. J. Slater, Ipswich; 
W. Smalley, London; A K. Smith, London ; A. T. 
Smith, Bradford; C. P. Smith, London; F. E. 
Spalding, London ; O. F. Stenning, London; J. E. H. 
Stooke, Hereford ; P. J. Symmons, London ; E. F. 
Terry, Ashstead; P. H. Thomas, Lordon; R. W. 
Thomas, Exeter; L. Tysoe, Richmond; A. C. 
Vickers, London; E. W. Watt, Hollesley Bay ; 
A. R. Watts, Edenbridge; R. R. Waugh, Hollesley 
Bay; H. Whitaker, Farnham; A. Whittington- 
Cooper, London; C. Wilks, London; F. W. 
Wiliams, Wallington ; F. Willoughby, Merstham ; 
C. Worden, Plymouth; A. E. Wright, Kingston-on- 
Thames. 


Scottish Candidates, 


T. Canch, St. Andrews; D. McLean, jun., Golspie, 
Sutherlandshire; G. W. Orr, Kilmarnock. 


The following Professional Associates have 
passed the Fellowship Examination in Division 
IV. :— 


W. R. Baldwin-Wiseman, Chorlton-cum-Hardy ; 
G. Beken, Jun., London ; W. R. Bingham, Rich- 
mond; T. S. Bliss, Bicester; H. Bowden, London ; 
H. C. Brierley, Troy, Mon. ; F. Brown, London ; 
S. J. Chesterton, London; L. E. Clarke, Falfield, 
Gloucestershire ; R. Cobb, Higham, near Rochester ; 
C. N. Cook, London ; G. A. Cooper, London ; J. R. 
Corbett, Manchester; G. E Cragg, Manchester ; 
J. G. M. Davies, Preston ; R. H. A. Delves, Dublin ; 
R. A. E Every-Claytor, Hanley Castle, Worcester ; 
A. C. S. Fowler, Chingford ; E Fox, Bournemouth ; 
R. F L Freeman, Ramsgate ; W. Hider, London ; 
E. R. Hinchslitf, Barry, Glam. ; M. P. H >lmes, 
London; H. C. Hood, London ; P. R. Hopkins, 
London: M. Hoskins, Swansea ; A. F. Howland, 
Amersham; J. W. Humphreys-Davies, London ; 
A. R. Kelly, London; W. F. Langridge, Tunbridge 
Wells; H. Lisney, London; A. W. H. Loveless, 
London; H. D. Lynes, Corwen, N. Wales; A. W. 
Martin, London; D. B. Maxwell, Ipswich; S. G. 
Meacher, Collingham, near Newark ; S A. Parnwell, 
London; J. S. Petch, Leyburn; A. E. Petter, 
Bristol: F. W. H. Pinsent, London; G. Pinson, 
Birmingham ; G. L. Pottier, Walthamstow ; S. L. 
Sandell, Bromley; J. K. Stephens, Holywood, co. 
Down; E. R. Stoneham, Erith; A. E. Terry, Lon- 
don: A. F. A. Trehearne, London; F. M. L. Walsh, 
London ; T. J. Walter, Bournemouth ; H. P. Ward, 
Redhill; G. F. Weatherill, Otley; H. S. Webber, 
Maidenhead; A. S. West, London; © || M. L. 
Wheldon, York; G. J. Whitten, Tenby; E. J. 
Wilson, London; W. B. Wright, London ; A. Wyatt, 
Portchester. 


Scottish Candidate. 
J. C. Peace, Falkirk. 


The following candidates have passed the 
direct Fellowship Examination in Division 
V. :— 

S. Coope, Farnworth, Lancashire ; A. J. Cooper, 
Curragh Camp, Kildare ; J. W. V. Hibbert, London ; 
R. H. Thorp, Hull. 


Eight candidates not included in the above 
list passed the examination in Divisions lI. and 
III. as a whole, but failed in their typical 
subject. 

Sixteen candidates who passed the examina- 
tion as a whole in Divisions IV. and V., also 
failed to pass their typical subject. 

Eight out of thirty-nine candidates in the 
various divisions who came up for re-examina- 
tion in their typical subject have failed again 
this year. 


t Driver Prize and Penfold Silver Medal. 
€ Penfold Gold Medal. 1 Crawter Prize. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. G. & T. EARLE, of Hull, send us a 
pamphlet describing the standard methcd; of 
testing cement adopted in the testing-room; in 
connexion with their works. After details of 
the tests adopted, we find a few pages setting 
forth the various pitfalls besetting the path of 
the inexperienced investigator. A good deal 
of useful and interesting information is given 
in the book, which is quite worthy of a 
permanent place on the bookshelf of the archi- 
tect’s office. 

Messrs. Adams & Co. send us their Igo! 
catalogue of sanitary fittings, &c. It is well 
printed, and contains upwards of a hundred 
excellent illustrations (reproduced from photo- 
graphs) of baths, lavatories, sinks, single and 
multiple water-closets, urinals, flush-tanks, 
disconnecting and intercepting traps, and other 
sanitary apparatus. A word of praise must be 
given to this firm for the artistic character of 
the designs for lavatories, closets and other 
fittings. Printed ornament is conspicuous by 
its absence. The pottery is plain glazed, but a 
certain amount of distinction is obtained by 
graceful outlines and by simple broadly- 
designed conventional patterns in very low 
relief. Among the novelties we notice some 
divisions for closet-comrartments ; these have 
cast-tron pillars, grooved to receive marble, 
slate or “ opaline”’ slabs, and are supplied with 
or without dwarf wood doors. Water-closets 
form an important part of the catalogue, and 
include single closcts and latrines of various 
kinds; wash-out and valve closets, are not 
shown, and this elimination of obsolete and 
obsolescent «apparatus is a commendable 
feature. The “Insular” enclosed tip-up lava- 
tory deserves mention ; it is made entirely of 
glazed “titanite,” and is in shape very similar 
to a pedestal water-closet; other lavatories 
have standing wastes and overflows placed in 
recesses at the back of the basins, so that every 
part can be easily cleaned. We cannot notice 
all the interesting fittings illustrated, but mav 
say that nearly all bear evidence of careful 
thought and intelligent design. The catalogue 
is one to keep and use. 

We have received from Messrs. John Bolding 
& Sons their apparently-new but undated cata- 
logue of sanitary fittings, drainage apparatus, 
and plumbers’ goods. Valve-closets occupy 
the place of honour, and are followed by 
siphonic and wash-down closets of various 
kinds, some having lead traps. A good assort- 
ment of closet-cisterns is shown. Among the 
lavatories are some interesting examples, such 
as the independent hexagonal marble lavatory 
with six basins, but the illustrations scarcely 
do justice to the fittings ; all the overflows 
appear to be of the secret standing-waste type, 
or the ordinary porcelain grate. The wood- 
work of some of the cabinet lavatories is fussy 
and inappropriate, and the cast-iron standard 
lavatories with mirrors are extremely ugly. A 
special feature is made of copper baths for 
houses and hospitals, but there is nothing par- 
ticularly novel. Among the other contents are 
sinks for houses and hospitals, slop-sinks, 
“urinettes’’ for women’s use in public con- 
veniences, water taps, steam fittings, pumps, 
lead traps, dustbins and shoots, and rainwater 
goods. The drainage section contains some 
good grease traps of the flushing-rim type, and 
a valuable series of illustrations on cast-iron 
drainage. The manhole-channels and many 
of the stoneware and iron gullies are also well 
adapted for their purpose. The catalogue is 
of the ordinary trade kind, but will prove use- 
ful as a work of reference for architects and 
plumbers. It is furnished with a complete 
index, and is well printed. 

A catalogue of a much more heterogeneous 
character is that of Messrs. O Brien, Thomas, 
& Co. It is divided into three parts. The 
first part (containing 492 pages) includes 
stoves, fire-grates, mantels, and cooking 
ranges ; the second (272 pages) deals with 
“sanitary goods,” “rain-water goods,” stable 
fittings, railings, and gates, and “ builders 
sundries”: and the third (280 pages) com- 
prises ironmongery, brass foundry, bells, 
workmen's tools, paints, varnishes, &c. In 
all these pages it would be strange if some- 
thing of interest could not be found. Among 
the mantel-registers and chimney-pieces are 
some good designs, but they are almost lost in 
the crowd of bad and inditferent specimens. 
How is it that ironfounders are content with 
such alow standard of design ? Their one desire 
appears to be to cover every square inch 
with ornament, however debased or meaning- 
less it may be. It is only fair to say, however, 
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that in many cases the illustrations in this 
catalogue are more like caricatures than true 
representations. The sanitary fittings are, 
almost without exception, of commonplace 
character. In the section on builders’ iron- 
mongery no fewer than twenty-three pages 
are devoted to descriptions and illustrations of 
the “Coburn” patent door-hangers—a meri- 
torious American invention for sliding-doors 
and partitions. Space would failus to mention 
even a tithe of the articles illustrated in this 
catalogue. Suffice it to say that there are few 
fittings required in a building of which some 
examples cannot be found within its covers, 
but it is a trade catalogue of ordinary type, 
suitable perhaps for the firm’s purpose, but 
entirely lacking in distinction. 

Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co. send us a 
handsomely got-up pamphlet containing photo- 
graphic views of buildings in the United 
States, most of then: of a high-class and by 
good architects, in which the Fawcett fre- 
proof floor has been used. It forms a testi- 
mony to the favour which this floor, made by 
an English firm, is finding in America. 

The Woolpit Brick Company (Woolpit, 
Suffolk) send an illustrated catalogue of their 
red and white moulded and ornamental bricks. 
The ornamental designs are not quite what 
would satisfy architects, though some of them 
may work in effectively as diapers. The 
moulded bricks show good and effective 
mouldings in considerable variety. 

The Medmenham Pottery send usa pamphlet 
containing a description and illustrations of 
their decorative work in pottery and tiles, 
which is carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Conrad Dressler, whose name is in itself a 
guarantee that this is a pottery for carrying 
out really artistic work. The following quota- 
tion from their pamphlet may best explain 
their system and the objects they keep in 
view :— 


“The Medmenham Pottery was founded with the 
object of producing architectura’ pottery and tiles 
possessing individuality in design and execution. 
We have felt that, in order to reach this aim, we 
must place ourselves in conditions approximating 
those of the old potteries whose ware delighted and 
inspired us. We therefore established our pottery 
right away in the country. We use our Marlow 
materials as much as possible and employ village 
workpeople. These elements are allowed to in- 
fluence our work to the fullest possible extent. 

Our tiles are made in two ways, either in plastic 
clay, entirely by hand, or pressed in a more me- 
chanical fashion. In both cases, however, the same 
patterns and the same methods of colouring by 
hand are used. The plastic tile, although having 
more the effect of old work, is not so suitable to 
modern conditions, which demand greater correct- 
ness of form and exactness of size, Architects can 
have which they like.” 


The tiles being all made in multiples of the 
square inch, there is no dithculty in making 
up various designs from the separate elements. 
The designs shown in the catalogue are all of 
good and artistic character. Architects’ own 
designs can be carried out at a slightly 
increased rate. The Potteries are situated 
about a mile and a half from Marlow, and the 
proprietors invite the visits of architects and 
others who may be in the neighbourhood. 

Messrs, James Smith & Co., Timber 
Merchants, send a small pamphlet, useful 
chiefly to contractors, of their present stock of 
deals, battens, floorings, &c. 

Messrs. A. J. Arrowsmith & Co. send us an 
illustrated catalogue of their moulded and 
carved wood chimneypieces, together with 
illustrations of other more elaborate work 
which they have carried out for various archi- 
tects. We are glad to be able to give un- 
qualified praise to this catalogue. The designs 
for chimneypieces are all in good taste and 
appear to be very well executed; the illus- 
trations are also exccedingly artistic in style. 
It is not often that we receive a catalogue of 
artistic furniture which is so satisfactory as 
this. 

Messrs. Hughes & Stirling, of London and 
Liverpool, send us a pamphlet describing the 
“ Stirling” refuse destructor, built under the 
patents of Mr. Liversedge, A.M.I.C.E. This 
particular type of destructor is a compound 
furnace having at least two cells, each witha 
drying hearth, while between the two is a 
supplementary chamber where combustion is 
completed and cust is deposited. An illustra- 
tion in the pamphlet shows the new installa- 
tion at Aston Manor, where the refuse is 
carried by a transporter to an overhead storage 
and charging shoot. This method of handling 


the material is largely automatic, and seems to 
be simple and cleanly. 

Messrs. Mather & Platt, of Salford, sends 
us an illustrated prospectus of the Mather- 
Reynolds high-lift centrifugal pump, now in 
extensive use for mine, well, dock, fire, and 
irrigation purposes. The essential feature of 
this pump is that it consists of one or more 
sets of vanes, each in its own chamber. So 
the delivery pressure of the liquid varies 
directly as the number of chambers used. 
While the lift of an ordinary centrifugal pump 
does not exceed, say, 50 ft., the most recent 
form of this special type is capable of deliver- 
ing water against a head of 200 ft. with a 
single chamber. 

Messrs. Wallach Bros., of London, send us 
a price list of safety and labour-saving appli- 
ances, amongst which we notice a handy- 
looking whitewashing machine, also available 
for fire-extinguishing purposes in case of need. 
Steps for overhead shafting, with various safety 
devices, are also illustrated, these being appli- 
ances of a kind that might always be included 
in specifications relating to the mechanical 
equipment of hospital, laundries, and other 
places where shafting is used. 

Messrs. Jacobs Brothers & Co. (London and 
Antwerp) send us their price-list of metals, 
window-glass, iron and steel rolled rods, rolled 
steel joists, steel wire, &c. 


——_ e 
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THE DESIGN OF STRUCTURES. 
Treatise. By S. Anglin, 
(Charles Grittin & Co.) 

ANTIQUE WORKS OF ART FROM 
Collected by Lieut.-General Pitt-Rivers. 
privately.) 


A Practical 
C.E. Third edition. 
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Correspondence, 


THE “LIGHT” QUESTION. 


SIR,—In recent years probably no question has 
caused more annoyance, trouble, and expense to 
architects and their clients than that of ‘ light.” 
Building after building is brought to a standstill, 
and case after case comes into the law courts, with- 
out apparently any definite or precise rules being 
laid down. This is doubtless to the benefit of the 
legal profession, but much against the interests of 
the architectural profession, and as a matter of 
justice to the public certain rules ought to be laid 
down, which would at least minimise the evil. 
Special cases, of course, there must always be, 
which possibly no written rules could or would 
cover, but many of the ordinary cases cropping up 
might absolutely be avoided if certain detinite and 
common-sense rules were made, and recognised as 
binding. 

For instance, there should be no great difficulty in 
laying down a fixed law that if a street is a certain 
width the owners on both sides are entitled to build 
up to a certain height proporticnate to the width of 
the street, without let or hindrance. If this was 
recognised in law, every owner of Jand or old build- 
ings in such a street would know precisely how high 
he was absolutely entitled to build without let or hin- 
drance. If the width of the street allowed for a legal 
height of, say, 40 ft., no action could then be brought 
against any owner building up to this height, even if a 
pre-existing building had only been 15 ft. high, or the 
ground had previously been unbuilt upon. A definite 
law of this sort would at least save a lot of litiga- 
tion which now takes place, and which ought not 
to be possible. Of course, it would not prevent a 
building being taken higher, when the right already 
exists, nor would it really limit the height of any 
other building ; but it would at least be a starting 
point from which no exception could be taken by 
an opposite owner, and many disputes which are 
now possible would be rendered impossible. 

In other words, such a law would be a step in the 
right direction, and might lead to other certain 
definements, and at least minimise the present 
uncertain condition of affairs. The great difficulty 
in getting a matter like this settled lies in the taking 
of the initiative. In Parliament there are few 
architects, but many lawyers, and the latter would, 
of course, have no interest in taking up the subject ; 
but there are many architectural societies in 
England, and if they could be persuaded to take the 
matter up seriously and work it through, practical 
proof would be given that they are of some use 
both to the protession and to the public. 

COMMON SENSE, 
—_—_--4-—__—_— 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE MR. JAMES BROOKS. 
—QOn the znd inst. three iron screens between the 
a ches leading into the Lady Chapel, St. Faith's, 
Stoke Newington, were dedicated. These have 
been put up as a memorial to the late James Brooks, 
who was many years churchwarden of the church. 
They were designed by his son, Mr. J, Martin 
Brooks. Wellington-street, Strand. 
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PART II.—DRAINAGE. 


CHAPTER 17.—SOME EXAMPLES OF DRatyacp 
SCHEMES. 


HERE is no stock pattern for drainage 
schemes. Buildings differ in size 
arrangement, and purpose, and in 

their relative levels and positions with regard 
to the sewers,:and the drains must also differ 
A few typical examples may, however, be of 
service. It is impossible in the space at our 
disposal to give drawings to a large scale, but 
the illustrations will, it is hoped, show the 
general lines on which drains may be planned. 
As a rule, an architect is compelled to consider 
economy, but it is certainly an error of judg. 
ment to scamp.the drains for the sake of a 
little pretentious ornament above ground, 
Drains ought always to be designed and con. 
structed so as to be reasonably efficient 
although, of course, the design and construc. 
tion cannot in every case be of the best, The 
drains from farm buildings, for example, need 
not be so costly as those of a mansion. But 
economy ought not to be pushed beyond a 
certain limit. Building owners are gradually 
learning that a little additional money spent on 
drains is not only a good investment froma 
sanitary point of view, but is also cheaper in 
the end. The omission of manholes in a 
drainage system reduces the initial cost, but 
the first stoppage of the drain may entail an 
expenditure in excess of the original saving, 
and much annoyance besides. 

Economy must be carefully studied in work- 
men’s cottages. Two plans may be adopted. 
In the one, the drains of each house are distinc 
from those of the other houses, and have 
separate connexions with the sewer. In the 
other, a “combined” main drain receives the 
branches from a number of houses. The law 
relating to combined drains of this kind has 
already been stated, and Local Authorities are 
now alive to the fact that in certain cases such 
combined drains are technically “sewers,” for 
the repair of which the authorities are Jiable. 
Provincial Authorities, which have not adopted 
Part III. of the P.H.A. Amendment Act, 1890, 
sometimes, therefore, refuse, in self-defence, to 
pass plans showing combined drains. The 
writer has had considerable difficulty in some 
cases in getting such plans approved. 

If the separate system is adopted each 
house-drain ought to be intercepted from the 
sewer by means of an intercepting trap, above 
which a pipe-shaft must be carried up and 
finished with an air-inlet grate at or above the 
surface of the ground. Unless there is an 
internal water-closet, the drain does not as a 
rule require any other ventilation. Where an 
internal water-closet is provided, the soil-pipe 
must be utilised as a ventilating shaft. The 
drains in this class of property are usually so 
short that more than one opening for air is 
unnecessary. Fig 80 shows this arrangement, 
W being the trapped sink-gully, W.C. the 
water-closet, and I.T. the intercepting trap and 
air-shaft ; some authorities allow the trap to 
be placed under the footpath of the back 
street as shown, while others require it to be 
in the back yard of the house. The rainwater- 
pipes discharge over the sink gullies. 

In fig. 81,a combined scheme of drainage 
for a row of cottages is shown ; WW are the 
trapped sink gullies ; W.C., W.C. the water- 
closets ; I.C. the ventilated intercepting 
chamber and trap ; M. an inspection-chamber 
at the head of the combined drain, fitted with 
an airtight cover ; and V.P. a ventilating pipe 
carried up the wall of the house and termi- 
nated by a copper wire guard above the eaves 
or ridge. This arrangement is somewhat 
more costly than the other for a small number 
of houses, but it is more easily cleansed and 
more thoroughly ventilated. The intercepting 
chamber is placed under the footpath of the 
street, this position having been adopted bv 
the writer in many cases and approved by the 
authorities. In some districts it must be placed 
in the back yard of the lowest house, and ii 
this position is adopted it is better that the 
branch drain from the water-closet of that 
house should open directly into the chamber, 
and not be connected to the main drain. | 

In houses of this class the only drain inlets 
on the front of the building are, as a rule, from 
rainwater pipes. It is generally considered 
sufficient to disconnect these by means °! 
suitable gully-traps, and to run {he drains t^ 
the sewer without interception. A combined 
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bed | ; 
drain is often more economical, an intercepting |two chambers. ¢]. Av typical arrangement??is | hou:e3. The intercepting chamber (I.C.) must 


trap and air-shaft being fixed in it before its 
oe with the sewer. Where the sepa- 
de system of sewerage is adopted the rain- 
ed pe ains from the front of the building 
th ; connected to the surface-water sewer ; 
M pom the back are often, though not 
ete permitted to enter the sewage 
In the case of a group of i 
p of houses in the 
ape of a long row, without back street or 
unde ge, a single combined drain may be laid 
K k of the houses from back to front. 
pene: be more economical and more 
each h y Satisfactory than a separate drain for 
müs hase The pipes under the building 
bs of cast-iron, and an inspection- 
Rautas must be provided at each end. No 
the buila must be made with this pipe under 
“ding, and none if possible between the 


shown in fig. 82. The drains from rainwater- 
pipes and waste-pipes are, where possible, 
carried to gully-traps (G.T.) ventilated on the 
inlet side; the drains above these traps are 
shown by thick dotted lines, and have un- 
trapped “shoes ” at the inlets, so that there is 
an uninterrupted current of air along each 
drain. The sink on the ground floor and the 
bath and lavatory on the first floor are served 


be ventilated by means of a perforated cover, 
or by a pipe-shaft and grating fixed to the 
garden wall ; an intercepting trap with airtight 
Clea ng arm must be fixed at the outlet of the 
chamber to intercept the drains from the sewer. 
The drain between manhole 3 and the inter- 
cepting chamber must be of cast-iron, and may 
with advantage be entirely surrounded with 
concrete ; the diameter of this and the other 


by the same waste-water shoe (W) in each. drains must be in accordance with local by- 


case. Manholes I and 2 (Mı and M2) are 
junction-chambers with airtight covers, and 
are ventilated by the soil-pipes (S.P.) of the 
two end houses. Lampholes with airtight 
covers may be fixed at these points to reduce 
the cost, but are not as satisfactory. Man- 
hole 3 (M3) is essential, and, like manholes 1 
and 2, must have an airtight cover ; it is venti- 


lated by the soil-pipes of the two middle’ rately ventilated. 


laws, but a 5-in. main and 4-in. branches are 
large enough for all the sewage and rainwater 
arising from these premises. 

The arrangement shown in fig. 82 is not the 
only one which may be adopted. The drain 
from Mı may be intercepted from M3 by means 
of a ventilated trap near the latter, so that this 
section of the drains is intercepted and sepa- 
Similarly the three drains 
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entering M3 from the right may be collected 
to a small junction chamber, and there inter- 
cepted. Such duplication of traps, however 


advantageous it may be in preventing air from 
entering the branch drains from the main, is 
unnecessary in a small system of this kind. It 
must not be forgotten that nearly all stoppages 
of drains occur at traps, and the aim of the 
architect ought to be to reduce the number of 
these fittings as much as can safely be done. 

A system of drainage for a single house in 
the middle of a row is shown in fig. 83. In 
this house the water-closets are arranged 
above each other, and one soil-pipe (S.P.) 
serves for them and the slop-sink. The water- 
Closets adjoin a central area. The London 
County Council by-laws specify that at least 
one wall of a new internal water-closet must 
be an external wall, and must “abut im- 
mediately upon the street, or upon a yard or 
garden or open space of not less than 100 
square feet of superficial area, measured 
horizontally at a point below the level of the 
floor of such closet.” The area in the illus- 
tration fulfils this condition. An external 
water-closet “ below the surface of the ground 
and approached directly from an area or other 
open space available for purposes of venti- 
lation” will be approved if the open space 
contains at least 40 superficial feet, and is not 
less than 5 ft. wide, and not covered otherwise 
than by a grating or railing. The manhole 
(Mr) at the head of the drain receives the 
branch from the trapped gully (R. and W.), to 
which the waste water from the scullery 
sinks and dressing-room lavatory, and the rain- 
water from the main roof are led. This gully 
may bea grease-gully automatically flushed from 
a tank, which may with advantage be fixed 
in the scullery to prevent the freezing of the 
water. The manhole has an air-tight cover, 
and a ventilating pipe (V.P.) is carried up the 
wall of the building to a suitable point above 
the eaves or ridge. As an alternative arrange- 
ment, the drain from M, to M, may be 
intercepted near the latter, an opening for air 
being provided at each end; the air from the 
lower part of the drainage system will thus be 
prevented from passing along the upper drain. 
The waste-water gully (W. and R.) in the area 
receives the discharges from three pipes, (1) 
wastepipe of butler’s sink, (2) main external 
wastepipe from lavatories and baths, and (3) 
rainwater pipe. The drains from these and 
from the rainwater gully (R) are taken to the 
manhole or junction chamber (M2), which is 
provided with an airtight cover. The inter- 
cepting chamber (I.C.) is constructed in the 
front area, and has an airtight cover and an 
airpipe (A.P ) fixed tothe front wall of the area 
and finished with a grating about a foot above 
the ground. Surface-water is collected by the 
trapped gully (S.W). Thedrains from Mr to 
I.C. ought in any case to be of cast-iron, and 
the same material may with advantage be used 
for the branch drains. 

The country-house and stables shown in 
fig. 84 have two sets of drains, those from the 
catriage drive, &c (not shown in the illustra- 
tion) being taken to old field-drains. The 
drainage has been carried out at two different 
times, on account of additions having been 
made to the house, and the drawing does not 
in every detail represent the work as executed. 
The servants’ water-closet is on the ground 
floor at S. P. 1. The second soil-pipe (S. P. 2) 
serves water-closets on the ground and first 
floors. The third svil-pipe (S. P. 3) is from the 
slop-sink inserted during the recent additions, 
and the waste water-gully near this (W. & R.) 
receives the waste pipe from the new servants’ 
bath and lavatory, as well as a rainwater-pipe. 
S.W.is a surface-water gully at the bottom of 
a small area. The channel C alongside the 
small projection at the back of the house con- 
veys rainwater from the pipe at R to the gully 
at W, which receives the wastes from a 
butler’s sink and lavatory on the ground floor 
and a bath and lavatory on the first floor. The 
drains at the back of the house might have 
been intercepted from the main by means of 
an intercepting trap placed in M4 or in a small 
chamber to the left of M5. 

The stable-drain from M2 to M5 is in a 
straight line. The main stable-drain runs 
under the floor from Mı to M2, the branch- 
drains being connected by means of pipe- 
junctions. The head of the drain receives the 
rainwater from the back of the roof, and sur- 
face-water from the channel C ; these waters 
serve to flush the drain. A ventilating: pipe 
(V.P.) is shown to be carried up the wall from 
Mī in order to ventilate this branch of the 


CHURCH, WALWORTH.—The new church which i 
is proposed to erect at Walworth will bea thank 
giving church for conversions in this country, and 
will be called the Church of the English M 
The architect is Mr. Francis Tasker. Messrs \ 
Gough & Co., of Hendon, are the builders. 

ST, JAMES'S UNITED FREE CHURCH, KiLyaL 
COLM, RENFREW.—The new St. James's United 
Free Church, Kilmalcolm, will, at the outset, seat, 
congregation of over 600, while a gallery can be 
added to accommodate some 200 more. The church 
has been designed by Mr. William Leiper, RSA, 
and is estimated to cost ro,oool. 

UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCH, LEk. 
ROAD, WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.—The opening of this 
church took place recently. The church is designed 
in Late Perpendicular Gothic, freely treated, and 
is faced with red bricks externally, the dressing 
and tracery being of white Costessey work. The 
roof is covered with green slates, The main 
gable is flanked on the one side by a dwarf octagonal 
turret and on the other by a square tower, the latter 
terminating in a spirelet. The church is designed 
for future deep double transepts, but these are at 
present only erected to a depth of a few feet 
School and class rooms are provided for in the 
future. The present portion has been erected by 
Messrs. Battley, Sons, & Holness, Old Kent-road, 
S.E., the contract amount being 2,124. The 
architects, whose designs were accepted in com- 
petition, are Messrs. George Baines and R. Palmer 
Baines, Clement's Inn, W.C. 


CHAPEL FOR CARNKIE BIBLE CHRISTIANS, CORN- 


drainage system. A word about stable-gullies 
may not be out of place in this connexion. 
Many of the gullies supplied even by well- 
known makers of stable-fittings are far from 
satisfactory. Some have merely an oblong 
opening in the side, and it is therefore 
impossible to make a watertight joint between 
the gully and the drain. Others have a pro- 
jecting outlet, rectangular in cross section, 
designed for fitting into a hole of similar shape 
cut in the side of the drain-pipe; this joint also 
is difficult to make watertight, and deposits are 
almost certain to occur, as the sewage enters the 
drain at right angles to the flow. Many gullies 
are of the dip type with square corners, and 
cannot possibly be kept clean. A stable gully 
ought to have the same general shape as an 
ordinary gully-trap, the outlet being circular ; 
it may have a perforated receptacle to retain 
litter, or may be fitted with an upper and lower 
grating, the latter being above the standing 
water and having small openings, so that large 
pieces of litter will be retained. 

The intercepting chamber (1.C., fig. 84) has a 
perforated cover ; the other manholes have air- 
tight covers. The branch drains from the rain- 
water pipes on the front and end of the house 
are connected to pipe-junctions in the main 
drain, junction-chambers not being necessary 
for such drains. 


SOE WALL.—A new Bible Christian Methodist Chapel 
was opened recently at Carnkie, a village midway 
OBITUARY. between Helston and Falmouth. Internally the 


chapel measures 43 ft. by 32 ft. 6 in., and it has an 
orchestra with provision for a large choir and an 
organ. A vestry for the minister is arranged on 
one side of the orchestra, and on the opposite side 
there is one for the choir. The building was 
designed by Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Redruth. 
WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH, THORNTON, 
LEICESTERSHIRE —The new Wesleyan Methodist 
church and schools at Thornton were opened 
recently. The church is planned to seat 250 adults, 
and has an organ and choir gallery behind the 
rostrum. A -schoolroom with a vestry and class- 
room, and kitchen and other accommodation, 
adjoins in the rear. The style is late Gothic, and 
the walls are of Ellistown red bricks with dressings 
of Derbyshire stone. The principal features in the 
front are a five-light stone traceried window, anda 
turret, with lead-covered spire. The total cost of 
the building, exclusive of the site, will be about 
2,000], Messrs. Tait & Herbert were the architects. 
BOARD SCHOOLS, SALFORD.—Memorial-stones 
were laid on the 24th ult. of two of the schools 
which the Salford School Board are erecting in the 
borough, one in Tootal-road, Weaste, and the other 
off Regent-road, in West Peel-street. The school 
at Tootal-road is arranged in three departments, 
the accommodation being for 395 infants, 440 boys, 
and 440 girls. Each department is provided with 
a central hall, with seven classrooms leading out of 
it. There is also provision for the teaching of 
cookery, laundry-work, and manual instruction. 
The total cost of the buildings will be 15.7381. The 
design, which has been prepared by Mr. H. E. 
Stelfox, of Manchester, is English Renaissance 
style. The second school is being erected to replace 
two existing buildings which did not meet the re 
quirements of the Board of Education. The school 
will consist of two departments, one “mixed © tor 
450 children and the other for 327 infants. The 
plans of the school have been prepared by Mr. 
J. B. Broadbent, and the total coat is estimated at 
8,747/. a 
NEW EMPIRE THEATRE OF VARIETIES, NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Empire Theatre of Varieties (which is to be erected 
in Newgate-street, Newcastle, taking in the whole 
of the existing site and a considerable area adjon- 
ing) has just been laid. The architect of the = 
building is Mr. Frank Matcham, of London. The 
present Empire, including the Scotch Arms a 
and the property to the right and left, which e 
been acquired, will be pulled down. A eey “ 
the stone front will remain, but to this will be ad 
a large building carried above the existing frontage 
and terminating in towers. It is proposed wa i 
a glass shelter along the whole of the front, an 
side road will be similarly protected for patrons 
the pit and gallery. All the available area n Ta 
occupied by the new buildings. The groun i 
or pit, instead of being approached by a staircase 
at present, will be slightly lowered below eee 
level. The principal entrance to the new theat 
will be from Newgate street. The new te e 
be heated by means of steam and lighted ee it 
tricity. The stage will be 6o ft. wide and 5 
deep. 
ALTERATIONS TO THE PRINCES TE 
BRISTOL. —Extensive alterations and improve“ 


MR. T. P. LiLLY.—The death has just occurred 
at Plank House, Gillingham, Dorset, of Mr. Thomas 
Parkes Lilly, at the age of seventy-six years. The 
deceased came to Gillingham in 1857, and, as the 
agent of Brassey & Co., was responsible for the 
construction of the Salisbury to Yeovil branch of 
the London and South-Western Railway. Apart 
from this particular work, he had considerable 
experience in railway construction in Belgium and 
elsewhere. He devised the water-supply scheme 
at Rolls Bridge, which has proved quite a boon to 
residents in the Wyke district. He owned the 
stone quarries at Chilmark, having works at Tisbury 
station.—Salisbury and Winchester Fournal. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ST. CATHERINE’S CHURCH, HORWICH.—The new 
church is situated on a site near Chorley New-road, 
and the portion completed consists of nave, side 
aisles, vestries, and temporary chancel, leaving 
transepts, side chapel, chancel, and east end to be 
added at some future time. The present part pro- 
vides about 600 sittings, which number will be 
largely increased when the church is completed. 
In the basement, a large parish room is provided, 
also lavatories, &c. Externally the building is built 
of local brick, with red Ruabon terra-cotta dress- 
ings, and North Country green slates with red ridge. 
The windows are filled with lead glazing of orna- 
mental design, and the clearstory walls are finished 
with rough cast, the lower walls being faced with 
pressed brick with internal dressings of red Rainhill 
stone. The inside woodwork is of pitch pine, left un- 
varnished, the inner boarded ceilings, which will be 
waggon-shaped, being left to be carried out at some 
future time. The floors of passages to aisles are of 
red Ruabon tiles, and the main entrances are at the 
west end, internal screens of pitchpine filled with 
lead glazing being provided to each. It is proposed 
to seat with chairs for the present, and the lighting 
is by ornamental pendants hung from the nave 
arcading, and incandescent light is to be used. The 
heating is by hot water on the low-pressure system, 
and has teen carried out by Mr. John Crook, of 
Bolton. The temporary chancel is of the required 
size, and is separated from the nave by temporary 
chancel arches, the two side bays of which are 
filled in with low pitchpine screens of suitable 
design. The contractors for the whole of the works 
are Messrs. Moore Bros., of Rawtenstall, their sub- 
contractors being Mr. T. C. Cowpe, of Rawtenstall, 
plastering and painting; Mr, Wm. Shaw, Farn- 
worth, slating : Mr. Wm. Witter, Bolton, plumbing ; 
and Messrs. Walmsicy & Co., Preston, lead glazing, 
The work has been carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. R. Knill 
Freeman, of Bolton and Manchester. 

RESTORATION OF FELTON CHURCH, NORTHUM- 
BERLAND.—Ono the 25th ult., the ancient parish 
church of Felton was reopened after restoration. 
The restoration of the church has been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. W. S. Hicks, Diocesan 
Surveyor. A structure which was erected sixty 
years ago has been removed, and a new wall built 
o7 the old foundation. Three new tracery windows 
have been inserted, and a new vestry has been l 
built, the old vestry having been converted into an | are now in progress at the Prince’s Theatre, Brist 
organ chamber, with a view to having a larger| The alterations bave been planned by Mr. 
organ in future. A new leaden roof has been fixed | Matcham, of London. y 
throughout, and there have been alterations and PROPOSED CENTRAL FIRE BRIGADE H 
improvements in the chancel; and the improve- | DuBLIN.—On the 22nd ult. Mr, Cowan © 
ments include a new boiler, a heating apparatus, Engineering Inspector of the Local Govern 
incandescent lights, a new lectern and credence | Board, held an inquiry at the City Hall with 
table, font-ewer, and other church furniture. The | ence to an application made by the Dublio Core 
cost of the renovation has been over 1,000/. tion to the Local Government Board to sancti 
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two loans, one of 25,000/. for the erection of a 
Central Fire Brigade Station at the corner of Tara- 
street and Great Brunswick-street, the second loan 
applied for being one of 10,000/. to enable the Cor- 
poration to make advances under the Small Dwell- 
ings Acquisition Act of 1899. Mr. C. J. McCarthy, 
City Architect, gave evidence as to the plans of the 
proposed central station. 

BATHS, HECKMONDWIKE. — New baths were 
opened at Heckmondwike on the 26th ult. The 
baths are a section of a suite of buildings which 
also embrace an electric lighting plant and fire 
station. The former comprise a manager's house 
and office, laundry, four first-class slipper and a 
similar number of vapour and douch baths, eight 
second-class baths of each variety, and filty-eipht 
“rain baths”; a plunge bath for adults, 75 ft. by 
30 ft, another small one for children, together 
with Turkish baths, and the necessary cooling and 
shampooing rooms. The steam required for the 
baths is supplied from the electric lighting station. 
The premises have been erected from designs 
prepared by Mr. J. Saville, Surveyor to the Council, 
under whose superintendence the works have been 
carried out. 

MUSEUM, CARDIFF.—A series of plans for the 
new museum in the Cathays Park, Cardiff, was 
approved for recommendation to the Corporation 
by the Museum Committee on the 2Sth ult. Mr. E. 
Seward, who prepared the plans, said he would 
keep in view the necessity for harmony with other 
buildings in the park. 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL, BEDFORD.—The new in- 
fectious diseases isolation hospital for the Bedford 
Rural District Council is situated on the lower slope 
of Oakley or Milton Hill, a short distance beyond 
Clapham and off the road leading thence to Milton 
Ernest. Mr. H. Young has been the architect ; and 
the tender of Mr. T. H. Coleman, builder, was 
accepted for the work. The contract price was 
7.1431. 

NEW SCHOOLS, MARPLE.—New schools are now 
in course of erection in connexion with All Saints’ 
Church, Marple. The foundation-stone was laid on 
Saturday, the 3rd inst. The accommodation is for 
300 children, the cost being about 7l. per child, 
exclusive of the land and furnishing. Messrs. 
Robiason & Sons. of Hyde, are the contractors ; the 
architects being Messrs. J. Hunt & Son, of Stockport. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


RESERVOIR, LANCASTER.—The Lancaster Cor- 
poration have just completed the waterworks 
undertaking, which was begun in 1854, by the 
opening of the Blea Tarn storage reservoir. The 
new reservoir has a holding capacity of 120,000,000 
gallons, and is now full. It has been constructed 
under the superintendence of Mr. John Cook, 
Borough Surveyor and water engineer to the Cor- 
poration, Mr. James Mansergh, C.E, the original 
engineer for the Lancaster Waterworks, being 
consulting engineer for the present extension. The 
estimated cost was Ór,o00/., but the reservoir has 
been constructed for about 9,cool. less than the esti- 
mate, and the holding capacity has been increased 
by 20,000,000 gallons beyond what was originally 
intended. 

SANITARY WORKS AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE.— 
The drainage and other sanitary arrangements 
which were carried out at Buckingham Palace by 
the oiticials of His Majesty's Office of Works a few 
years ago have been thoroughly inspected and 
tested by Professor Corfield, M D, the Consulting 
Sanitary Adviser to H M. Otfice of Works, who has 
reported “that the drainage arrangements have 
been very well planned and carried out, and retlect 
Credit on all concerned with them.” He has, how- 
ever, suggested a number of improvements in the 
Sanitary arrangements generally, the most impor- 
tant of which have been already carried out under 
his supervision and to his satisfaction. The re- 
Mainder, which consist chietly of certain rearrange- 
Ments, will be carried out in the autumn. 
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FRANCE.—An exhibition of decorative art, ancient 
and modern, is shortly to be opened in the Pavillon 
Mar-an at the Louvre. The Municipality of 
Corbeil has opened a competition for the rebuilding 
of the Hotel de Ville. The Fine Arts Depart- 
ment has commissioned M. Yperman, a painter 
attached to the Commission des Monuments 
Historiques, to make a careful restored copy of the 
fresco by Simone Memmi on the gable ot Notre 
Dame des Doms at Avignon.——Tne Corporation 
of Nantes have voted a sum of 1,346,000 fr. for the 
Carrying out of various architectural works, in- 
Cluding the building of a school of drawing for the 
town and district.——~—-The Municipality of Lyons 
have decided on the creation ot a new public place, 
ornamented with trees, at the junction of the Avenue 
de Saxe with the Avenue des Ponts. Works for 
the extension of the port are shortly to be com- 
menced at Nice ——S.ome fine ancient mosaics have 
been discovered during some excavations in the 
neighbourhood of Arles. One of them, about 10 ft. 
long, represents the carrying off of Europa. The 
Archwological Society of Provence is directing the 
excavations.——The jury in the competition opened 


at Lilas for the laying out of a public square there 
has awarded the first premium to M. Bevicre, the 
second to M. Durand, and the third to M. 
Chesnay..——An_ international exhibition of art 
is to be held at Lille from tbe end of the 
present month to September.——The death is 
announced, at the age of ninety-two, of Laurent 
Grandfils, a sculptor who obtained some reputation 
in the exhibitions under the Second Empire. He 
had been, for forty years, Professor of Sculpture at 
the Academie of Valenciennes, and among his pupils 
there were Crauk, Hiotle, Carpeaux, and other well- 
known artists. M. Félix Vionnois, formerly 
Architect tothe Department of the Cote d'Or, has died 
at the age of sixty-one. He wasa pupil of Ginain 
and of Hippolyte Lebas, and had obtained the 
Achille Leclerc prize in 1869 and the Blouet prize in 
1870, and a medal in the Salon of 1873. Among his 
numerous works are the Monument de la Delense 
at Dijon, the restoration of the Palais de Justice of 
the same town, and a number of buildings in and 
around Paris. 

INDIA.—A new railway station is being erected at 
Mooltan cantonment to replace the old Sind, 
Punjaub, and Delhi Railway station. The Dis- 
trict Board of Backergunge is preparing a scheme 
for a railway line from Barisal to Palhardi. 
Extensive additions are being made to the Port and 
Shipping Ottice in Calcutta. A large block of 
model dwellings recently erected in Elgin-road, 
Calcutta, has just been opened by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, The new building contains 
sixty-seven rooms, each 12 ft. square, and is of 
three stories. When the whole dwellings scheme is 
completed it is believed that the health of the city 
will be considerably improved.——The Viceroy 
has accepted the scheme prepared by Mr. W. 


Banks Gwyther, F.R.LB.A, for the Delhi Art 
Exhibition, The design provides for a large 


carriage porch, from which a spacious entrance 
hall is reached. Ranges of artisans’ stalls 
run round the outside of the exhibition building. 
The offices, storage-rooms, &c., are situated 
opposite the public entrance. On the upper floora 
hall and band-gallery is to be situated, as well as a 
broad promenade. The additions to the public 
offices in Rangoon have cost thirty lakhs of rupees. 
The water-supply scheme for Amritsar munici- 
pality is estimated to cost twelve lakhs of rupees, 
and the local authorities bave applied for the 
sanction of the Indian Government to carry out the 
work. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. Herbert Clarke, civil engineer, has removed 
his oflices from 8, Grant's-lane, Boston (Lincoln- 
shire), to Church-lane, in the same town. Mr. E. 
Harding Payne, architect, has removed his oftices 
from No. 28, John-street, Bedford-row, to No. 11, 
in the same street Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, 
architect, has removed his offices from 93, Bond- 
court, Walbrook, to 6, 7, and 8, Crutched Friars, E.C. 

EXHIBITIONS : WOLVERHAMPTON AND CORK.— 
On the Ist inst. the Duke of Connaught opened an 
Art and Industrial Exhibition at Wolverhampton, 
which has been promoted at a cost of 100,000l, On 
the same day Cork International Exhibition was 
opened. 

THE SIMPLON TUNNEL.—<According to an official 
despatch received at the British Foreign Ottice, the 
piercing of the Simplon Tunnel on the Italian side 
has met with an unexpected obstacle in the shape 
of Water, the How of which amounts to over 11,000 
gallons a minute. This occurred nearly six months 
ago, and since then very little progress has been 
made with the boring, The contractors recently 
issued a statement to the etfect that it is not the 
water itself that has interfered with the boring, but 
the decomposed nature of the soil to be pierced and 
the necessity for strengthening the tunnel as it pro- 
ceeds. They say they have still a good margin of 
time in hand, and that they feel sure of beiny able 
to complete the work within the period stipulated 
by the contract, namely, by May 13, 1904, unless 
other unforeseen difliculties should arise. The 
piercing on the Swiss side has proceeded uninterrup- 
tedly. 

PROPOSED AROLITION OF THE CiTy ARCHITECT- 
SHIP, ABERDEEN.—A meeting of the Committee of 
the Aberdeen Town Council appointed to deal with 
the question of the rearrangement of the Burgh 
Surveyor’s Department was held on the 31st uit. 
The meeting decided on the abolition of the office 
vf City Architect. For this purpose they resolved 
to ask the Burgh Surveyor to draw up a report 
showing what extra staff he would require in his 
office in order to enable him to overtake the work 
at present performed by the City Architect. The 
finding of the Committee was unanimous. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR, 


STRIKE OF LABOURERS IN THE STOURBRIDGE 
BUILDING TRADE.—The bricklayers’ labourers in 
the building trade in Stourbridge and the sur- 
rounding district within an area of three miles 
came out on strike on the Ist inst. for an advance 
of wages. They have not had a standard rate of 
wages hitherto, and ask all round for 54d. an hour, 
which in many cases would be an advance of id. 


' per hour. 


The bricklayers and carpenters in the 
district have also been asking for an advance, but 
the Employers’ Association have just come to an 
agreement with the bricklayers and, practically, 
also with the carpenters. The questions raised in 
their case have for the most part been a matter of 
the arrangement of working rules. 


— M 


LEGAL. 
IMPORTANT TRADE UNION APPEAL. 


THE case of Read v. The Friendly Society of 
Operative Stonemasons and Others came before a 
Divisional Court of King’s Bench, composed of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, Mr. Justice Darling, 
and Mr. Justice Channell, on the 3rd inst., for 
judgment on an appeal by the plaintitf from the 
decision of the Judge of the Ipswich County Court 
giving judgment for the defendants. 

In this case the plaintitf brought the present action 
against the defendants for damages for wrongfully 
and maliciously inducing Messrs. Wigg & Wright, 
of Ipswich, to break a contract of apprenticeship by 
which plaintiff was bound to them for three years 
as a stonemason. The apprenticeship deed was 
dated June 1, 1900, at which date the plaintiff was 
twenty-five years of age. By this deed plaintiff 
covenanted to serve Messrs. Wigg & Wright for the 
term of three years at the wages of 158. a week, his 
employers covenanting, on the other hand, to teach 
him the trade. Messrs. Wigg & Wright and the 
men employed by them were members of the defen- 
dant Society. The masters and men had drawn 
up certain rules, which Messrs. Wigg & Wright 
had agreed to and signed. Rule 6, which applied 
to Ipswich and district, was to the following 
effect :—“ Apprentices.—That bovs entering the 
trade shall not work more than three months 
without being legally bound apprentice, and in no 
case to be more than sixteen years of age, except 
masons’ sons and stepsons, Employers to have one 
apprentice to every four masons on an average.” 
At a lodge meeting of the defendant Society on 
August 13, 1901, a resolution was passed that if the 
plaintiff started work for bis firm as a mason, one 
of their employees was to report the fact in two 
hours. In consequence of the action of the S ciety 
from August 13, 1900, to May 20, 1901, Messrs. 
Wigg & Wright failed to employ Read as a 
stonemason, or to teach him the trade; but 
Read continued to do the work of a labourer. 
On May 20, 1901, the secretary of the Society 
wrote to Messrs. Wigg & Wright that the mem- 
bers of the Society considered the firm's action an 
infringement of Rule © and stating that if Read 
Started working at the trade they were compelled 
to protest against the firm for introducing an 
individual not of the trade, and that the Society had 
under their general rule empowered their members 
working for the firm to take prompt action in the 
matter. It was admitted by the defendants that 
“to take prompt action ” meant that the men in the 
tirm’s employ should give two hours’ notice and 
leave their employ if they thought ft. The County 
Court Judge held that the plaintitf had no cause of 
action against the defendants, who had acted bona 
fide in the interest of the Society, and trom no im- 
proper motive, even though their interpretation 
of the rule might not be correct. From this 
decision the plaintitf now appealed. 

The arguments on the appeal by Mr. Henle for 
the appellant (plaintitf), and Mr. Chester-J one3 for 
the respondents (defendants), concluded on the 16th 
ult., when judgment was reserved. 

Mr. Justice Darling read his judgment, in the 
course of which he said he thought that the County 
Court Judge had come to a wrong conclusion, and 
that there ought to be a new trial. The plaintitf, by 
virtue of the contract he had entered into, had the 
right to demand that Messrs. Wigg & Wright should 
teach him the trade, and to interfere with that right 
might give a cause of action against those who did 
so, It had been argued for the defendants that they 
Were justified in what they did because they had 
entered into a contract with Messrs. Wigg & Wright 
themselves, the terms of which were inconsistent 
with the contract between that firm and the plaintitt. 
It might be that a person, or many persons acting 
in concert, had a right to demand the fulfilment of 
a contract entered into with him or them, even 
though the consequence of such fulfilment necessi- 
tated him who performed it breaking a contract 
made by him with somebody else. But the contract 
the detendants set up was one which, if proved, 
might, by reason of its being in restraint of trade, 
be incapable of being enforced, and in that case 
there could be no sutficient justification to seek to 
hold Messrs, Wigg & Wright toit. There was not 
sufficient evidence to prove whether there was a 
contract between Messrs. Wigg & Wright and the 
defendants. Whether the contract was legal or 
illegal could only be determined when its terms and 
the parties to it were ascertained. 

Mr, Justice Channell agreed with the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Darling. 

The Lord Chief Justice also read his judgment, 
in which he said he considered the decision of the 
learned County Court Judge was unsatisfactory. 
But the question which presented the most diffi- 
culty to his mind was whether the facts before the 
Court enabled it to finally decide the question 
raised in the action. The evidence in this case 
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established that the defendants, instead of taking 
action against Messrs. Wigg & Wright for a breach 
of contract, if there were a contract embodied in 
the rules of the Society, procured for their own per- 
sonal ends Messrs. Wigg & Wright to commit an 
actionable wrong, viz., to break the terms of a 
special contract with the plaintiff. He felt some 
doubt whether the arrangement embodied in the 
rules was protected by the Trade Union Act, 1871, 
but it might be that Section 3 was sufficient to 
prevent the Court from holding that, if the rule 
amounted to an agreement between Messrs. Wigg 
& Wright and the defendants, it was void or 
voidable. This was a contract by the plaintiff, 
a man of full agein his own right. The provision 
as to one apprentice to every four masons caused 
some difficulty, but assuming the rule to be binding 
on Messrs. Wigg & Wright, he thought the defen- 
daats had no right to Lring pressure to bear to 
procure Messrs. Wigg & Wright to break their 
contract with the plaintiff. There was nothing to 
show that the Society or any of its members would 
be injured by Messrs. Wigg & Wright's fulfilment of 
the contract with the plaintiff, or that the action 
was taken on behalf of individuals to protect their 
awn interests. He thought that the County Court 
Judge should have entered judgment for the 
plaintiff, but as his learned brothers were not pre- 
pared to go 30 far, there could only be judgment for 
a new trial. 

The appeal was accordingly allowed, and a new 
trial ordered. 

Leave to appeal was granted. 


the main and the branch has been inserted into the | the used steam and water of condensation. Th 
tubular portion. A frame or tee-shaped bar having drainage of water may also be facilitated by laying 
three split collars at its ends forms a connecting | the flues, and it may be the floor too, at an incline 
piece for the outer conductors, binding-wires secure | There are middle non-perforated flues which convey 
the ends of the conductors and the collars are put | steam to the spaces or flues that are more remote 
upon the insulation. A bar fitted with the collars | from the inlet flue, and columns, after the ordinary 
will serve for a simple connexion of the inner | kind, carry the roof. 
conductors. 738.— EXTINCTION OF FIRE: R. Hoult.—A œm. 
542.—A HINGE FOR CLOSET-SEATS AND OTHER | pound to be thrown into the flames consists of an 
PURPOSES: C. Evans.—The inventor fastens the | admixture of sodium bicarbonate and fuller's earth, 
leaf that carries the socket on to the -back rail, and with which may be combined another admixture 
affixes two other leaves with pins to the seat-lid and | which contains pipeciay, ochre, salt, “ metallic 
the seat respectively ; he causes the pins to engage | brown,” and ammonium phosphate; the latter 
with the opposite sides of the socket. compound may, however, be used separately. 
558. —IMPROVEMENTS IN FLUSHING APPARATUS : 770.~LOCKING AND FASTENING APPLIANCES: 
. Duckett and Son, A. Duckett, F. S. Button, and | H. W. Eicher, H. G. Will, and G. H. Duncombe.—For 
. W. Bullock.—Over a tipping-tank is set a dished | locking and fastening doors the inventors devise 
cover into which the sink discharges. Pipes from | two cylinders which they screw on to a face-plate, 
the tank convey the flushing water into a basin, |a sliding-bolt in the upper cylinder, guided by a 
across the back of which the flushing-channel is | partition, has arms which are joined tu a head, at 
extended. The channel has a plug that closes its } that end (being remoter from the face-plate) of the 
end. cylinder are springs which press against the head. 
568.—DISCONNECTIBLE COUPLINGS AND BUTT|To the knob spindle is attached a ratchet-wheel 
JOINTS FOR PIPES: D. Hurst.—Butt joints for | which engages with ratchet-plates, each of which 
malleable or flexible pipes of lead or indiarubber, | consists of prong-pieces and a body, that slide upon 
and for hose, are made by inserting cone-shaped [the inner surfaces of the arm. As one frees the 
ferrules into the pipes or hose, and by means of | bolt by turning the knob, the ratchet-plates will be 
external sleeves, whereof the one is screwed for | moved in opposed directions until the bolt is moved 
taking the coupling-nut, and the other has a | by the contact of the end of a plate with the head, 
shoulder. Only one internal ferrule is needed for | the springs will then cause the bolt to assume the 
securing a flexible or malleable pipe to a flanged | position for locking. In tbe lower cylinder is a 
pipe of some hard metal. Indiarubber external | partition that guides the locking-bolt which bas 
sleeves are used for a butt-joint with woven hose. | recesses that engage with a projection from a rod 
For the two ferrules may be substituted one single | which the end plate of the cylinder maintains in its 
ferrule, and corrugated sleeves and ferrules may be | place. The key will raise a stem upon the bolt in 
used. Confer also No. 16,349 of 1899. order that the one or the other of the recesses in 
573-—-APPLIANCES FOR WINDOWS AND DOORS : | the locking-bolt shall be thrown into engagement 
F. E. Bundy and F. A. Conne.—The inventors con- | with the projection from the rod when one desires 
trive that when a door has been shut a projection | to shoot, or to draw back, the bolt, which is kept 
at the bottom of the door shall impinge againsta}in engagement with the projection with a spring 
weather-strip or movable part of the sill so as to | above it. The cylinders are inserted into holes 
tilt it about its outer edge to bring the inclined sur- | bored in the edge of the door, and the combined 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


385.—PROCESS OF BRICK MOULDING: F. S. 
Pullan and W. H. Mann.—A machine which is 
claimed as being especially adapted for pressing 
sand-faced bricks, comprises a mould whereof the 


two parts, having their sides inclined, are forced 
together diagonal-wise by means of vertical wedges, 
upon the fall of the upper plunger. The wedges 
have screwed rods that slide through the upper 
cross-head ; between them and the cross-head are 
interposed cushioning springs. On to the frame- 
work of the machine is bolted a moulding frame, 
against the inclined surfaces of which will slide the 
similarly inclined surfaces of the two sections of 
the mould. 

437-—-DRAUGHT APPARATUS FOR BRICK KILNS: 
F. P. B. Fiske-—The portable apparatus is devised 
for continuous and other kilns ; inone of the former 
a row of openings is made in the roof of each 
chamber with grooved rings for their sand-luted 
covers, the blast-inducer comprises an electrically- 
driven fan at one end of a closed tube with branches 
to all of the openings of one chamber, it can be 
lifted with eyebolts to each of the chambers in 
turn by.means of a crane, &c.; metallic screens are 
dropped through the openings and over the ports 
so as to prevent communication between any two 
of the chambers, in each instance the screen is 
weighted at its lower edge and is sustained by a 
plate which reposes upon a ledge on one side of the 
port ; air and hot gases may be drawn through the 
chambers, or air may be impelled into the chamber 
that is being fired. 

457.—PROCESS OF HARDENING ARTIFICIAL 
STONE: C. Aérisch.—Artificial stone and similar 
compounds are hardened with carbonic-acid gas, 
waste or exhaust gases, air or steam laden with 


flue with bafties. For a kiln after the continuous 
kind there are branch flues from the main chimney 
flue that convey waste gases from one chamber 
along the flues beneath the next chamber, whereby 
it will be heated for a drying of its contents. (2) Mr. Louis Ambler on “ Artisans’ Dwellings from the 


Theinventor seeks to minimise noise by causing the 
inlet to dip into one compartment of a container 
which is fastened to one side within the tank. 
Water flows over from that compartment into the | Eastern Railway Works, Stratford. Train from Liverpool- 
body of the cistern as well as into the other | street at 9.17 a.m. a i 
division of the container, out of which an auxiliary | Vorthern Architectural Association. —An Excursion 
siphon leads into the principal siphon for the dis- 
charge. The lesser siphon serves to effect an after- 
flush. 


PLIANCES: Æ. Becse.—As a thermostatical device 


face into the vertical plane and press it against the | appliance is screwed on to the face-plate of the 
outer face of the door. The endsof the weather | lock. 

strip fit into recesses cut in the side of the frame. 
For double doors or casements a bevelled leaf, | Wooden or metallic strips are inserted into inclined 
which under normal conditions remains closed, | saw-cuts formed in the under sides of the boards, 
enables the strip to rise when the acting leaf is shut. | which wiil serve for the general flooring or for the 
The latter Jeaf is bevelled diagonal-wise upon the | border alone. The ends of the metallic strips can 
hinged side of the door. be clinched outside the boards ; the strips may be 


772.~-CONSTRUCTION OF FLOORS: E. Goeh- 


592.—IMPROVEMENTS IN KILNS: W. P. Grath.— | either plain, or crimped, flanged, serrated, and % 


Each furnace of a single kiln is placed in direct | on, and they can be laid in the saw-cuts either 
communication with the bag flue at the adjacent | angle-wise or parallel-wise, and set at various 
side of the kiln, and with the corresponding bag | angles in respect of the edges of the boards. 

flue at the opposite side, by means of flues beneath 


the floor. The distribution of the products of a a 
combustion is regulated with dampers, and they are 
dissipated from any one furnace in the adjoining MEETINGS. 


Fripay, May 9. 


“ Artisans’ Dwellings from the Municipal Point of View”; 
23.—FLUSHING CONTRIVANCES : W. Murchland. | Private Point of View.” 7.30. 


SaTurDay, May 10. 
Institution of Junior Engineers.—Visit to the Great 


Meeting. Members to assemble at the Norther Wood 
Haskinizing Co.’s Works, Walker-on-Tyne, at 3.30 p.m. 
Monpay, MAY 12. 


Bristol Society of Architects. —Professor Beresford Pite 
on “Street Architecture,” with limelight illustrations 


645-6.—GAS-LIGHTING AND GAS-BURNING AP- 


Architectural Association.—(t) Mr. Owen Fleming on ' 
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silicate of soda, and other gases or vapours. The 
g:8 is forced into the moulded blocks through 
pipes or into cavities fashioned in the blocks. Its 
permeation is facilitated by the forming of a 
vzcuum when the blocks are disposed in tiers. 
They can be separated with closed rings for adjust- 
ment of the openings which lead into the cavities. 
458.—FACING-TILES OF GLASS: A. F. Davis.— 
In order that glass plates, made of opal, for facing 
walls, shall adhere to the cement they are roughened 
by the application of a saturated solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, and are heated. They are then 
cut into suitable shapes, and a stone or wheel and 
emery or sand are used for making grooves in the 
rough backing. 
481.—MEANS FOR VENTILATING CLOSETS: A. 
Drouillard and E. I. Scully.— At the rear of the basin 
is a frame which carries a water-wbeel and a 
co-axial fan ; a Spring valve in the service-pipe is 
mounted underneath the hinged seat, which, when 
depressed, will cause the valve to open and deliver 
a jet of water that drives the wheel, a passage into 
the basin teing provided for the exhaust water. 
her passages will at the same time exhaust the 
air. For a range of closets, communication from 
n pipe to the basin is effected by the lowering of 
i~ seat, each of the seats being hinged on to the 
Vv itilating-pipe that is common to all of them. A 
starting-valve is provided under each seat, whilst 
the exhaust-fan is common to the range of seats. 
s00 —ELECTRICAL COUPLINGS: T. Henwood and 
Reascn Manufacturing Co.—The couplings are more 
especially intended for connecting branches that 
have two conductors to concentrical cables which 
have three conductors. A fitting for connecting the 
inner conductors comprises a semi-cylindrical cast- 
ing, projections from which can be clasped around 
the ends of the tee-piece when it has been affixed to 


becomes heated by the main flame it is moved, to- 
gether with a tube, of which the upper carriesa 
self-ignition contrivance, so that the lower end of 
the tube shall clear the gas aperture of the burner. 
The thermostatical contrivance will resume its N yts. ~ 
former position as it becomes ccol after the ex- E A cate a ET pm 
tinction of the flame, whereupon the lower end of Daino 67 Electrical Engineers (Society of Arts 
the tube will be projected over the gas aperture in | John-sereet, Adelphi).—Professor C. A. Carus. Wilson of 
order that the gas when it is next turned on shall | “ Electrical Traction on Steam Railways 10 ltaly. 
flow up the tube, to be ignited by the igniter and so | § p.m. 
to light the burner. 

640.—A flange for the adjustment of a sleeve upon 
a union having many gas-ways is devised for regu- | Theory.” 9 p.m. : ; i 
lating at one and the same ae the supplies of Sir Institution of Mechanical Engineers.~ Conversio": 
and gas to the mixing-tube of the burner ; when the | 9 P™ 
sleeve has been adjusted an orifice in the gas nozzle 
upon the sleeve will be opened, to a greater or less 
degree, by a conical projection from the fitting, 
whilst a hit-and-miss valve, which is formed by an 
extension from the upper portion of the sleeve, will 
to a similar extent open the air-supply apertures. 

677-—IMPROVEMENTS 1N CLOSET-BASINS: W. 
Hassall, P. H. Mellor, and A. H. Brook.—For a 


8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, May 15. 


Royal Institution.—Mr. A. Smith Woodward, LL.D., 
F.R.S., on “ Recent Geological Discoveries.” III. 3p™ 


Fripay, May 16. 
Royal [nstitution.— Sir Robert Ball on “ The Nebular 


SATURDAY, MAY 17. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit 10 
Hamilton. 
C a E A 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


April 23.—By Wm. WEATHERHEAD (at 
Keighley). 


piece with the basin. = = A Bingley, Yorks.— Clay Hall holding, St t 
683.—CONSTRUCTION OF A DRYING-SHED FOR fieeeeceseetee cress nents ten a toh She Y 
BRICKS : H. Heniming.—A foundation layer of hard | Lone Lee, 
cement or asphalte forms the Hoor over which is | By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER New 
laid a course of open brickwork having tiues and | Pontypridd, _Glamorgan.— Khonddarrd. pare 
spaces arranged crosswise and lengthwise in it,| „ Bridge Mill Field, a. a ii 
with another layer to cover the fues, and a top aah a5 bren Sons (at Leeds). 
layer of blue bricks. At one end of the shed Used E Nohat, three building sites, are eid! 
extaust or waste steam is conveyed into the flues, 444 yds., fo. oe cereeeeee vas caxtae i 
and inclined passages are provided for the escape of | Bishopgate-st., building site, area 34? yes 
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1, 3, 5, and 7, Bunt-st., and 2 and 4, Milton-st., 
area 183 yds., f. 
Waterloo-rd., seven building sites, area 840 yds., f. 
Askern-st., six building sites, area 575 yds., f. .. 
Anchor-rd., triangular site, area 746 TR: a re 
Cross Myrtle-st., five building sites, Has 400 
14 to 20 (even), Ebony-st. and four cottages in 
rear, area 940 yds., f. .. 
East-st., two building sites, area 321 yds., i se 
East-st., building site, area 3,430 yds., fo ...... 


April 25.—By WALTER Luptow & Brisco (at 
Birmingham). 
Pershore, Worcester.— Bryn Issa Estate, 87 a. 3r. 
10 P., 
By Heprer & Sons (at Leeds). 
Leeds. — Street-lane, two building (sites, area 
39,39% Y rds., Lp fae NE E EET E A ee 
Park- lank, ten building sites, area 171,270 yds., f. 
Addyman Wood-rd., &c., five Sites, area 101,597 
yds. os) f. ree ee ee Cm onsen eereseecae 
April 28.—By ELLIOTT, Son, & BOVTON: 
Regent's Pk.—s2, Park-sq. West, and 10, Park-sq.- 
mews, U.t, 21 yrs., B.r. 82, 108.) Pe cecccccece 
! By May & Puicror. 
Brixton.—23, 25, and 27, Fairmount-rd., u.t. 89 
YIS. gr. 21, er. 1352, 
68, Helix-rd., u.t. 88 Yrs., B.r. 72., er. asi GaaS 
Streatham. —4, Hillside-rd. +» Ut. 74 YIS., gr. 
EELS 15S Dove aoivie onos cies wean ex wien pesese 
By MuLLETT, Booker, & Co. 
Hyde :Park.—14, Great Cumberland- pl. u.t. 19 
YIS., B-r. 10l., yer, 21O coc eee cecences 
Portman-sq:—3°0, Portman-mews. South, u. t. 
YIS., Golo Ilep YT GOl cece ccecaee 
April 28.—By Frep. VARLEY & Son. 
Hackney. 1551 Graham-rd., u.t. 67 Yrs. gr. 2}, 
OP GO, co ET E vo 8a ey 
Finsbury Park. —5I, Finsbury Pk. rd., ut, 65 Yrs., 
gr. = QS., €r. 52%. ne... 
By J. H. BETHELL (at Forest Gate). 
Manor Park.—Northumberland-av., &c., 76 plots 
of freehold building land (in lots) .. aeaaea 


By Roserts, Son, & Tory (at Seaton). 
Seaton, Devon.—Fore-st., Chestnut Lodge, f., p.. 
By P. M. Puck ripGE (at Swindon). 
Alabourae, Wilts.—Ford Farm, 300 a. 1 r. 23 P. af, 
Hodders enclosure, 19 a. 3 r. 12 p., fr wooo. 
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. The Rectory and 4 a. 21. 4 Po fi... . 00. ne 
Castle-st., four cottages and 1.7 p., f.......6. 
The Butts, four freehold cottages.. ...ses.sss o. 


Chiseldon, Wilts.—Smart’s Piece enclosure, 13 a. 
3r. 23 Pa f... 
April 29.—By DeEbeENHAM, Tewsox, & Co. 

Bayswater.—1 13, Westbourne-grove (S), and 41, 
WMereford-rd (S), f., Yr. 335s sosesesoo ree 

8, Cornwall-rd., u.t. 54} yrs., g.r. 102, 

Paddington. —13, "Chichester-st. (5), u.t. o yrs., 

gT. 104., yY.r. 


By Jonn Borr & Sons. 
Clapham.—52, 54, and 74, Paradise-rd., u.t. 35 
TS., B.r. 12h, W T. 1330, 18S. woes. ees 
Wandsworth. —337, Barlsfelderd,. u.t. 79 Ys. g. T. 

Ól., Wr. 394. Tere eee 


By Duncan & KIMPTON. 
Papai, TERE Braves f. 8. r. 20l., reversion in 
16 yrs. poten wees 
Turrett-grove, f.i g. r's 462. 45., ‘reversions in 20to 
20 Yrs aaen eee ee gee ae area eae 
Battersea.—12, Lavender-ter. oy ULL. 75 ys i 8 r. 
4l. 108., Wer. 314, 45. sete ap 
Balham. — 30, Cloudesdale- ‘td, ut. 88 yrs. á Ers r. 
OF KoL E E E ETE A ee aw eak 
Westclitf- on-Sea, Essex. =, St. Helen's. rd., f, 
Y Ahsan PA eS E NA ee 
By Fisher, STANHOrE, & DRAKE, 

Stamford. Hill. —26, Dunsmure-rd., u.t. 814 yrs., 
gr. 8/. 8s,, er. 602. 

38, ae cres,, u.t, 83 Yrs., g. t. 
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By Furser, Price, & Furver. 
Hatton Garden. s5. Srub area 1,580 ft., f 
y.r. 1007. .. ETET 
33: 34, and 35, 'Kirby- St., area re 560 ‘ft. f, pe 
By J. S. Rica ARDSON, 
Hamnmersmith.—gs, Shepherd’s Bush-rd., u.t. 82 
yrs., gr. rol 105, er. Gol... 
Stratford. —Blyth-rd., a plot of land, with ‘stable 
thereon, area 3,109 ft., U.t. 44 YTS., B-re 34. 105., 
yr. 104, 


By F. Warman. 
Crouch End.— 2, Coolant: rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 
Isl. 155., er. A EEE EE 


s.soeaoroo 


By Seine ICK, Se: & WEALL ae Rochester). 
Frindsbury, Kent.—Orchard oe laj3r 
SPib E ee Se wereane. Wake vole EES ae 
Four enclosures of land, 32 a. or. f. 
Long Land Field, 8 a. 3 r. 1 p., f. M4 Pa f s 
Hayden-st. Field, 9a. 2r.26pP, f ...essvecooo 
Noke-st. Farm, 21 a. o r. 30 P., fe ccscescceecs 
By Orcitt, Marks, & LAWRENCE (at Masons’ 
Hall Tavern). 

Neasden.—High-rd., The Old Spotted Dog p.-h., 
U.t, 26 yrs., y.r. roo, with goodwill 
By Herrer & Sons (at Leeds). 
Headingly, = R are Richmond 


eo Ce eer eaeateaevea 


Sidcup Rent Langan Pk.-rd. , Clevedon, f 


e@aesteooe ee 


eeeeenvoeveneaene @eeeteeoene 


, Sidcup Hill, jBrantingham, f., y. 1.650, .ccce ce 
Keut.—F oots Cray Hill, Surbiton 
Villa, a dol CORO Cote Coma er eeoseseneene 


y W. A. BLAKEMORE. 

Southwark. Bin and 13, Bankside, also C, D, E, 
F, and G warehouses, Horseshoe-alley in 
rear, u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 8257., y.r. 1,715. so oeee 

Norbiton, Surrey.—9 and 13, Clifton-rd., u.t. 68 
YTS.) ALRT TAD Vib. G2l.. ccc c ccc accccccnccce 

Shenley, &c., Herts.—Colney Pk. Stud Farm, 
Wairip., £ 


CeCe eee epeeeoneraeesseseennee 


785 
170 
118 


4,800 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,° Our aim in this list is to give, as far as 


eevee neeceren eat e@ ee eseoveev ee oe 


S@eeee eh ee eevee seeereeeeeeeee 


gr. 4l, y.r. 43h 2... 
By R. Tipey & Son. 

Hoxton.—57 oe 71 (odd), Canal-rd., u.t. 14} yrs., 

gr. 634. BS., wer, 2552, LAS. ccecesccecvcccsss 


By Hanae Henpriks (at Birmingham). 
Edgbaston, patie — 98, Bristol-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., 
Eile IOL. 128., Prods csabocweweeaseeedsvess ee 
Saltley, Warwick = --Salisbury-rd., Hope Cottage 
and Clevedon Cottages (two), f., wr. 412. 125. 
Salisbury-rd., two plots of land, 


By G. C. LAMBERT (at Croydon). _ 
Croydon. Mortage. rd., f.g.r. xol., reversion in 
956 yrs. 
19, Montagu-rd., f., w.r. 29/. 18s... 
87, London-rd., f., YT JOL Ao vecweges ad ewnn n. 
Addiscombe. —~40, Outram-rd., u.t. 524 yrs., gT. 
B50. CPs FSG: ve cede we densswanne 


By Herrer & Sons (at Leeds). 
Headingley, Yorks.—Morley-rd., Morley House, 
and 3a. 3r. 5 Pas É pr.cecceccceee erere rit 


May :.—By Beare & Carrs. 
Notting-hill. cli Blagrove-rd., f., y.r. 354 
By Gisss & WINTERTON. 
Leyton.—Oliver-rd., Stock Villa, f., e.r. 452. 
Clapham.—26, Thornbury-rd., u.t. 8o yts. g.r. 
62. 10S., fe re 380. warvis 


By J. Hoop & Sons. 
Old Ford.—26, 8. 30 and 32, Cardenctetts ut. 
34 yrs., Z-Y. 152., W.E. 114d, 88. ....- 


By Newson, EDWARDS & Sueciann: 
Finsbury Park.—54, Wiberlor exa, 1» Ute 65 YTS., 
r. 87., er. 482... AEE ere ree 
South Lambeth.—36 to "50, Park Mansions (flats), 
u.t. g24 YTS., B.r. 115/., e.r. 6384. 8s. Gpsludink 
mortgage) .... T 
Highbury.—1, Ancona-rd., 
y-r. 342. 
Holloway. —rq4 and 16, Nicholay- rd. (warehouses, 
&c.), u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 15¢., y.r. 1204, 
97, 99 and 101, Andover-rd., u.t. 55 YTS., gut. 
Th We i 65 cao 4 Saad oa hea eeenwe 
Barnsbury.—28 and 30, Charlotte-ter. oy Ute 18% 
yrs., gor. 102, 108., y.r. 584 

By Satter, Rex, & Co. 
Kentish Town.—17, ‘Torriano- "AVe Ut. a YTS., 
g.r. 72. 10S., Y.Y. 

5, Wilkin-st. (S.), Ay t. 65 yrs., g.r. 6l, y. r. ‘ale, 


By Stimson & Sons. 
Bexley, Kent.—Heathend-rd., f.g.r. 14%., rever- 
sion in 93 yrs. 
Peckham.—10 and i, Colyton- rd., ut. 9O YTS., 
gr. 18/., Yr. 1202...... EAE 
Camberwell. ya Shenley-rd., u.t. 74 YTS g.r. 62., 


eeeeetanpewereovertM@ core neve 


wove eseusreeneen neers eteoee 


“ute 7 79 YTS., g. ‘T. Ji Tos. 


Sree stoeenenve ee thowees ese eeee Sveoevae 


eoetGaeeceenwneneose ere tow 


C E SE SE Er E E S eee E E r a ® eeutoeoeoneueeen 


eeeeeheo woes eo 


eeoneeeeeoeneran eave 


yr. 342. Leach 
Bemande yb: and 87, Rouel- rd., u.t. 324 yrs., 
gr. rol., Wer. 782. ... 
By BLACKFORD & Sons (at South Molton). 
South ee Devon.—Cheney Farm, 31a. 1r. 
6 Crt eT ere ee 
Rose Ach, Devon.—New Meadow Closes, ‘tr a. 
1 r. 23 py 
By Worsrotp & Haywarop (at Dover). 
Dover, Kent.—7, 9, and ae Hillside-rd., A wr. 


avneeereneeceereren eeeenee 


oneseore e.. 


s.ro o (EE ELSES EEE EE] 


oes eoeeoenereeveee a@eaeveosr 


392.. 

o Canion pl, f., war. 182. 48. Teor ere 
By Lewis & Babcock (at New Milton). 
Milton, Hants.—Milton Nursery and Old Fernhill 
Copse, Building Estate, 304., fo ........050. 

By Henry Henpriks (at Birmingham). 

Gilbert’ s Green, bid tetany —Broad-lane, freehold 

farm, 15 a. 3 r. Iq Pessesssossesoosssesesosuo 
May 2.—By Wokke & NOAKES. 

Clerkenwell.—11, Albermarle-st. Gaarehonio ut. 
56 yrs., g.r. 282., y.r. 1004. . 

Ba ie te might (S), u.t. “64h, yrs., ij g. T. 

IQ yr 4 EEFE TELEEETEK] 
By A. Prevost & Son. 

Mile End.—1 and 2, South-grove, with stabling, 
workshops, and yard, area 8,000 ft., u.t. 23 
yrs., g r. Gol., w.r. 2542, 168. .... 

West Ham.—1 to 6, Curtis-st., ut. €54 yrs., gr. 
1206 WES 701 OSs A E E, 

65 and 67, Union-rd., with plot of land in rear, 
u.t. 73 yrs., gr. 10l., W.T. 772. 12S. o.. EA 
Stepney. — 75s Shandy- -Sta U.t. 15 yrs, gr. 
4l. 6s. 3d.. W.T. 32h. IOS. sessessocesssorsre n 
Bow. —32, EAS -rd., U.t. 52 yrs. agr. 4h 45 
w.r. Su, wage sist da Vera suena ee T 
Stamford ait —42, Linthorpe-rd., i “ut. 86 yrs., 
Us, Fhe e VTi BOL. ee Oh beeen ave Ha ews 
Ilford, Wests. alentine-rd., a plot of freehold 
By RAYNER & oe 

Croydon.—101, London-rd., 

By RIDER & ee 

Notting-hill.—27, 32, and 33, Clifton-st., u.t. 58 
and 60 yrs., g.r. 152. SS., Wor. 937. T25. 

, 40 and a Blechynden-st., u.t. 604 y: agr. nil, 
Wile FOC. E E E N eas 


t... 


OOF eet OP CH envae 


ee eere 


yr. 35% 
TRAFFORD & CARTER. 
Hammersmith.—gg and an The Grove (S.), u.t. 
6z yrs., g.r. 184, y. r. I 
Fulham.—139, 141, and 143, Eilica (S.), u.t. 694 
VIS., B.r. 29¢,, y.r. 1282, 
Whitechapel.—5q4 and 55, Greenfield- -st., f., war. 
E 6s T E E E SDE ERE e au dane erat 
Tottenham, .—74 and 76, Bruce Castle-rd., f., w.r. 
52 


Ce er Y 


eo eGo er eet oo serena nane 


@evreaeeveoarree avon tove 


1,302 


1,050 


55° 
515 
33° 


1,659 


1,400 


225 


1,185 
1,220 
1,630 


565 


Contractions ied, in these lists.—¥F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 


improved 
f. for freehold; 


Cc. for copyhold ; 
estimated rental ; 


round-rent ; g.r, for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
l. for leasehold ; e. for 
w.r. for weekly rental; y.r. for "yearly 


rental ; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum ; y: 


for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for square ; 
for crescent; av. 


for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. 
avenue ; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard. 


i 
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possible, the 


average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Qua Gality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
ould be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
£s d. Aa 
Hard Stocks .... 1 31 © per 1,000 alongside, in river 


Rough Stocks and 
Grizzlies ....... 
Facing Stocks .... 


Shippers ........ 
Flettons .... 


Best Fareham Red 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing. 
Best Blue Pressed 


o0oo0oo0o00 


> AAA A wenn vo 
aA 
fe] 


Staffordshire .. 6 6 
Do., Bullnose .... 1I 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks .... 6 o 


GLAZED BRICKS 


Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers...... 

Headers 


lats 2... 
Double Stretchers 
Double Headers.. 
One Side and two 

Ends eeeeeeeoeen 
Tio Sides and one 
ĪLE REESE EEE] 20 [°] (0) 


Splays,Chamdered, © 


Best Dipped Sait 
GlazedStretchers 
and Headers .. 

Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ...... 14 

Double Stretchers 15 

Double Headers.. 14 

One Side and two 
Ends woe 15 0 O 

Two Sides and one 


End .......... I5 
Splays,Chamfered, 


12 0 O 


Squints........ 14 O O 
Seconds uality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... o o 


Thames and Pit Sand PORAN 


Thames Ballast 


eo 


$ at railway depét. 
th) 99 90 
iF) LEJ LEJ 
» 99 8 
os 9 99 
99 99 
99 1 98 
9 LEJ) 99 
29 7 9 
” oo 9 
90 99 9) 
De 99 
99 iD) 
39 99 99 
99 oe 99 
9) 99 iy) 
ih) 19 EJ 
LE) 99 9 
» os iB) 
iF] a9 o 
9. 98 93 


» less than best. 


7 3 per yard delivered. 


Best Portland Cement ........ 3% Š per 'ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 ò y 


Notre.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime. 


wseesscoes. 108. 6d, per yard, delivered. 


Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 26s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
8. d. 


Ancaster in blocks (KERJ I 

Bath wat E 
Farleigh Down Bath .. x 8 
Reer in blocks .... 1 6 
Grinshill ; 1 10 
Brown Portland i inblocks2 2 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 
Red Corsehill 2 5 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 3 
Red Mansfield i 
Hard York in “block's 


ee 2 10 


Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 


dings, to sizes 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 


6 in, Rubbed Ditto.. 3 o 
3 in. sawn both sides 

slabs (random sizes) 
2 in. self-faced Ditto 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 


6 in. sawn both 
sides landings 2 


n ” » 3im do. I 
SLATES, 
in. in, £s d. 
20X 10 best blue Bangor..12 © 
» best seconds , 11100 8 
16X 8 best 615 0 n 
20 X 10 best a Portma- 
ee 3I 50 yt) 
16 X8 best bluePortmadoc 6 oo i 
20x10 best Eureka un- 
eee 12 2 6 n 
16X 8 T 7 § 9 99 
ce green 10 5 O ” 
16X8 96 5 17 6 ee 
TILES. 
s. å. 

Best plain red roofing es nar 6 per sea at rly. 
Hip and valley tiles.. 3 7 per doz 
Best Broseley tiles ...... -- 48 6 per 1,000 

Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. 
A De ede es s 
rindled Do wards) 57 1,000 
Do: ornamental Do. a? 6o g 
Hip ule. E E | ope i 
alley tiles .......... 3 9 ï 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire Do, (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,000 
Bip anise a 4 1 per 
CY tiles.. so os os os es 3 


wn oO mw 
w Oo 
v S 


1r per ft.cube, deld. rly. depot. 


s. d. , 
a 8 per ft. super. 


` at rly. depot. 


3 per ft. cube 


deid. rly. depot 


7 per ft. super. 
as rly. depét. 
2 


o per 1000 of 1200 at ry.dep. 


Ll) 
9 


depot. 
99 
99 
ir) 


8 oe iT) 99 
[See also page 485. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. ) 


eee a 
COMPETITIONS. 
Ss a I a a a a L 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. to 
i è te delivered 
OR Hall and Municipal Offices.. CALLE COC CORE SE SOR ECS OOS CE Deptford Borough Council... eco o oe 100., 75L and 608, ScesPtesecesoeteseacenee COCORC SEH BO OOS FOL ESF Oe Ceecetem coneneneees Aug. 0 
E - 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by ape 
„Brick Culvert, Aston Manor, Birmingham ..........0.0. | insesi G. H. Jack, Civil Engineer, Council House, Aston Manor...........| May 12 
House, Newton-street, Cyres, Devon .........cecececee sese | o oaoeseseeesee Ellis & Co., Surveyors, Bedford Chambers, Exeter ........,ccccss.. | May 13 
Alterations to Chapel, Cem] Cemlyn, at WR PEE pe 7 suasenawense J. Owen, Architect, Menai Bridge, N. Wales ais do. 
Cast Iron Water Mains, Earlston, N.B. ...esossos ses cece | |. seereeseree: T. R. Atkinson, Civil Engineer, William Bank, Barston « ben du, 
Drainage Works at Schools ...... OE secssacceececcssceeee | CAFLiSlo School Board ...............-« J. Little, Engineer, Viaduct Chambers, CANILE SA | do. 
| Drainage baloia d E cast uscansecrsevasieaeatnneeeees ' Gulval (Cornwall) School Board .. | T. H. Cornish, Parade-street, Penzance .. I T do. 
Sewerage Works, Abercynon-road . ... e.: Mountain Ash U. D.C... sereo H. P. Linton, Town Hall, Mountain Ash s, TNE NEREA do, 
| ' Street mprovement Works, Dryden-stroet, éc. . | Bootle (Lancs. ) Corporation . s.s.. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle ......sscsscssessesee PERS do, 
Bridge Widenings, near Preston ............00.. sssse...., Lancs. County Council _..... -| C County Bridgemaster’s Office, a Pn O do, 
“Storage Reservoir at Barnattin ...... ... aus | Drogheda Corporation Waterwrks.| G, N. Kelly, Civil Engineer, Gas and Water Offices, Drogheda a do 
| eed and Cottages, Birkenshaw, Yorks .. a secsórisecas Walker & Collinson, Architects, Swan-arcade, Beeler seese. May M 
| Alterations to School, Arklow, Ireland seventeen ne sueeeeeGae éi H. Annesley, 29, Main- street, Arklow P E SEREEN ao, 
| House, Cathcart Net Factory, | Buckle, NB. Bae W. Marshall & Co., Buckie cesses cesssccssssetovsesse. css secsessscesssereeene | do, 
| Sixty-five Houses, Skewen, Wales . uun | Mr, B. E. Bevan ....---.. PENE . C. Rees, Architect, Neath .. S A T 
Promenade Works, Vano k... Barrow-in-Furness Corporation .. a Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Barrow... eesesceesosenoee ov) QO 
Chimney Shaft .. E A ; Blackburn Guardians ................. C. Ruddle, Architect, Union Offices, ‘Blackburn .... a do. 
Three Houses, The Villas, Kgremont, Suniberiand | Mr. R. Neison... aeaeo resns | y 8. " Stout, Civil Engineer, 36, Lowther-street, Whitehaven ...... do, 
House at Canpa Egremont, Cumberland...... | ‘do, 
Paving, &c., Wellingtou-street and others .. Middleton (Lancs.) Corporation .| W, Welburn, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Middleton ........... du. 
Rebuilding the Salutation Inv, Landon:td., Coventry, Messrs. Phillips & Marriott, Ltd..! H. W. Chattaway, Architect, Trinity Church Yari, Coventry = i do. 
Court House, Padiham... secsossecseceeecees, | LNCS. County Council _........... oe: — Littler, Architect, County Offices, Preston .......os.ossossescosose., dO, 
Building Fiata, Potter-street, &e... , Birmingham Corporation ..... J . Price, Engineer, Council House, Birmingham ............ e000. do. 
Additions to Factory, Avonvale wd. "St. Geo., Bristol Messrs. Chappell, Allen & Co., Ltd H. Williams, Architect, Corn-street, Bristol .......... -csssssseess du, 
Municipal Buildings, Grange-road seses.. , Jarrow COrporation .......00.s.00000---! F. Repnoldeon, Architect, 37, King-street, Sout Shields .. do. 
Shops, &c., Fitzw inm-street, Huddersfield . LETELTE ail ALALLE EEES J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Hudderstield COETY] OOOOVOOCOCOCHOCOCOCODOHODOt tpos “i May 15 
Chapel, Blaengarw, W eddibertas sve acctss yceiaonsesenes: cessor ver ves B Mr. Hargest, Strand, Blaengarn po seesosssrsioivassiii UG 
Two Houses, Abertridwre Wales E penea tetten ser el a a a perae | T. Jones, 147, Trehafud-road, Hafod, Pontypridd kissat waeeteeee do. 
Twenty-nine Cottages .......ccccscccscscossessvsssccecceseneceees i Brentwood U. 'D. Cikeas brs. Surveyor, Town Hall, Brentwood .. saisie Jas dv. 
Residence, Bridjington. PEGN aba atiia ei J. Earoshaw, Architect, Carlton House, Bridlington ............... do. 
Greenhouse, Stable, d&c.. Victoria Park. cessere cee, Lipton Town Council . TTT = W. H. Jukes, Surveyor, Public Offices, Tipton ........ EE du. 
Electric Lighting Station, Park Foot.. sorceress,  Fatkirk (N B.) Town Council... D. Ronald, Engineer, Burgh Chambers, Fatkirk essees nn] do 
Additions to Workhouse ........:.cccccececeersersecereeeees,. Birmingham Guardians . voor) W. H. Ward, Architect, baradise-street, Birmingham Seas aati du 
"500 tons Blue Guernsey Granite fare .... | Metro. Soruugh Bethnal Green z Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bethnal Green PEE ETER do. 
*Cleaning and Painting Roof 8t. Pancras Station .....| Midland Railway Company .........) C ‘ompany’s Architect, Cavendish House, Derby .. sede ct jw 
Shop, Tir Phil, COCO OCOER Coe CODES ORE TEHOOERED FOOOEH Es eseoenede T. V, Junes, Architect, Hengved soe oe 000 00 cee Ma) 16 
Three Houses, ein. ‘Exete ter. COO ee General Buller seisee0 Cee COBSeodcecsoere Harbottle & Son, Architects, Couaty Chambers, Exeter we eenore do. 
Granite and Slag se0aee COOOR cee Dao CObageeesen: eOecoeseececcescecce i Castle Douington R.D. C. eeeesvegsoe: F. E. Burton, High- -Stt ect, Castle Doologton * Os #8! OOS OSSS.46 O88'04' 0:00 | du. 
Road Materials, &c. .. dueuasenseassey e bad a vornoreeeh se| Town Clerk, M uicipal Buidings, Middlesbrough .. enn a 
House and Shop, Weli stroet, Cota, ‘Wales cakeeicededens | SE BOWEN cecsevesidsndsceusisessvccoscase: ab. We Hughes, Architect, Dee Hurst, Llangollen ...., we. eserse: do, | 
s £c, Dunleer, Ireland...........ccccccssssssescccscssccsescs =| tt ca ste nes J.F M. Gahon, Architect, Daudalk sciis cosioessi reris isre May 17 
| Rowley Ragstone Soin Sno ub E E A Droitwich Corporation shaweeaiieatede H. Hulse, Borough surveyor, Droitwich . a a ates do, 
Two Villas, Bedale, YOrKS ccccsescscccocceccccosccccsteeccccene, H. G. K. Merrin, South Eud, Bedale... .. PESA do. 
Several Houses, Ton Pentre, Glam... eeN Industrial Co-op. Society, Ltd. ..... | W. D. Morgan, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda Valley du, 
Well sinking, &c. ... 0...  cesccscesseevecesssovceesetcascee ss Maldon (Essex) R.U.C. .......0006 .. | H G. Keyword, Civil Engineer, Public Hall Chambers, Maldon... do, 
Two House, Ballywilliam, Donaghadee, Ireland sige Ct .:St«S gam Se W. J. Fennell, Architect, 2, Wellington-place, Belfast ........... May 19 
| Lecture Rooms at Training College, ene ences TO J. F. Fuller, Architect, 179, Great Bruuswick-street, EE seses uv, 
| Waterworks, Kilcool, Ireland .......c00.ccececserseceesceees Fathdrum B.D... |B. Maoniog, Tae Workhuuse, Rathdrum .. .. ....... anise do, 
| Bridge Works, Wedmore . seeseceececessecesscescossseres oseese: DUMErsetahire Drainage Commrs. | W. Lunn, Kngtneer, Queen-street, ean ded oaiae ian do. 
Cast Iron Mains eT Oe jonvieenbenccintvenvevssenrescses., PODtYpridd U. a Ca Siceses TTTS | B. Jones, Eugineer, Treforest ... ...eososoes ossoessosoosnesso.o- oee ooorooe - do. 
Institute, Yuysybwl, Wales ...rccccccssssscccsssscecerssssenes: Prd! A n Mladiewaeee A ' J. Rees, Architect, Pentre. wader, May D 
Reservoi r deus s... Rhyl U.D.C... secsrosrsece eee I L. G. Hall, Civil Engiueer, Paradise-street, Rhyl., sevecsee o May Zl 
i#*Paintiug, General Repairs, &c., “at ‘Infirmary .. rioters „` St. George’s Union wees see + W.H. Chappell, Infirmary, Fulham.-road, BWV ete ON ao, 
|*Road-makin-, Paving and Lighting Works ........ w. Kingston-on-Thames Corporation Borough Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston- es seins ses du 
' Fog Signal House, &c., near Whitby .......cccc.ccecesceoee _‘Lrinisy House Corporation ......... The Lighthouse, wW BG OY. oe Us: ees inns peaksin E A A 2 
“schools at Roman Hill, eos a a Lowestoft School Board .. Cierk to the Buard, 115, High. strovt, “LOWEBLOLE cee ceccoeces sesse May 3 
Retort House, &c. ..... ddsbvdcessdaseensseSspniones | Directors, Brentwood G.C. '& L. Co. R. M. Couper, 3, Qu-en's. ruad, Breutwoud ........ aiah ieedentandte tdi hs du. 
'*8,000 feet Granite Kerb, Ee aseooossssessesosesessese00s00s.. COUNTY burough of Brighton ....... borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton... sai askre a oisin do. 
*Lovered Play Shed, &C. .......ccccsssssesossssvssseseens oee. Metropolitan Asylums Board ...... Otice of the Board, Embankment, KC. .. we May 2% 
*New Infirmary sessscrssssstsoseceee AXbridge Board of Guardians ......' Guardians’ Engineer, 3, Vinty-street, College ( “Green, ‘Bristol. .. ao, 
"Pubie Bati Piayeroundi of Schools .. ssesecessorsee.. East Ham School Board ......... ar R. L. Curtis, Architect, 120, London ‘Wall, § sane save do. m 
c Baths, Old Trafford, Manchester... seese | Stretford U.D.C . seseoere oeer! Æ. Woodhouse, Architect, 88, Mocapeest: PER aia May <i 
' Engineering and Boilers, Èc., Public Baths .. do. do. du. 
*Hot-water Supply at Isolation Hospital, Stonebridge: Willesden U.D.C. .esssesssesseseeseees. | Engineer to the Council, Public Offices, Dyne-road, poem N. w. do, 
“Additions to Hospital, Thorpe ........ | Easington R.v.C,. wows Farthing & Dunn, Architects, Newcastle-on- Tyno ciaccriacevesseniccas ay 23 
| "Hospital Buildings, Serpentine-rd., West ‘Hartiepoo! Borough of West Hartlepool ......, Borough Engineer's Office, West Hartlepool . voce aes oaase May 3 
Chalet, Pitviile Par sescsccecerccececee Cheltenham Corporation ........... | Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham . May 3 
Church and Schools, Stockton-on-Tees osses ccc ett eae ne W. J. Morley & Sons, Architects, 269, Swan Arcade, "Bradford .. | No date 
Alterations to Chapel, Wrexham. .......csecsscscccoscvscsecs | TA T. G. Wiliams, Architect, 3, Cable-street, Liverpoo! T ase do, 
Schools, Hyde Park Doncaster........ sand saeaiieghosasvedensves sépesilensis ' Athron & Beck, Architects, ‘Dolphin Chambers. Doncaster ........ do, 
| Wareh use, Short Hill, Nottingham ....ccccersseosccsseees “| ses tateoeses ` H. J. Price, Architect, 24, Low Pavement, Nottingham............... do, 
Institute, Outwood, near Wakefield  ..........ccsescceees Nia: | Wilson & Co., Architecte, 12, East Parade, Leeds e.u aeres do. 
Schools, Apperly Bridge .........ccc.ce00 Gisweaweeweta, asasi | Danby & simpson, Architects, 10, Park-row, Leeds .. ee do, 
House, Waterloo-road, Hunslet, A sass besuar tsss sitai ase Matyi ee i do. a0, 
Offices, Queen’s oes side, Hall ses ser eeececcees Kiviveiwedins Messrs. Inghani a DONS eseese. eee | Gelder & Kitchen, Architects, 76, Lowgate, Hull... ae sererseees du, 
Schools, likley. oePeereceeosacores Beet eee SOeGehcesSeG are sSs OS est sen Fa: s.to . Cee Garside & Pennington, Architects, Pontefract . wats do. 
| Cottage, Harrogate | cuties AEE T 1.0 -. 4 = ode Bedesean anes France, Milnes & Co., Architects, 99, Swan Arcade, Bradford ... do. 
37 Hous«s, Beechwood Mount, "Headingley, Leeds . Mr. Jas, Parker ......-.. esse teree , P. Robinson, Architect, 72, Albion-street, Leeds ........... satires do. 
Additions to House, Bath-street, daphne Badu n vans T Brooks & Co., Architect 8, Palace a aen, PAE oTe EA do, 
*Two Detached Houses, Pinner .. E E ANA E oie. bo poe 2 * wake wah venta . Clarke & Charles, Harrow-on-the-Bill ... sarreraeasneod sedint do, 
‘School, &c., Bloxwich, near Walsall veces... Primitive one Trustees ....| Hickton & Farmer, Architects, Walsall......... eree do. 
"Erection of Palace Theatre Halifax yo cescciseasiecivessaeves oo dee <i, Stes R. Horsfall £ Son, 'Architects, Balifax ........... ssvneebceecetsns do. 
“Laundry Buildings, &C........crccseccesccssesccevcssesseecetseess Dudiey Unton... wee cee ee A. Marshall, Aichitect, King- -street, Nottingham... serete t do. 


——_ ——- 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


ET 


Application 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. Salary. to be in 
Bs a a a a A EE E eae 
* Assistant Clerk of Works eser EITTIE ee e | Walthamstow School Board .. 3. 38, per week POR r erases ooposecsevoe cece Fhe ees COS cee ehs nte can sereawegereresr 8% | rp H 
*Surveyor's Assistant . PCO POR CEE OT eo DEseroens LODEERELEDES CODE SCEES -l Ham ton U. D.C 100;... ceecces OOO CCO DOR oes can eme FOO Oe, Cor sarees ses rereen sess Coaree- cee ee | M y 4 
| *Cleris of Works SOR LOO OLE EES CHE OOECOE EOE DOTESE SES, GEESHSHD SDS BOE we Old rentford School Board... 3d. 38. ‘per week 0s O80 Coedsceapoosnecreseorcere PYYTS TT PETIT TTILE ee ay 
EE TRETA . ESE ee, nD 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised indhis Number. Compctiticn, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vlil. & x. Public Appointinents, xviii. & xis. 


Lo 


Lo o PrP ew wars 


Px 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


woop. METALS, s = 
—YELLow. 1RON— er ton, in London. 
rie ation Ae at tase. Sheet Aa, Galvanised, flat, best £ s d. £ s d 
: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4in. £ s.d. £ s.d. quality :— i 
e in. Ee E evee I4 I0 O 16 oOo oO Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 16 0 o - = bed 
eals : t3 EEE 13 10 O §™ 0 o 8 89 22 g. 24 g. ` T ia - - . 
: best 2$ in. by 7 in. and Bin., "t xy 26¢........ S e è > 
ae 3 in, a 7 in. and 8 a saes . 10 10 i 1. o colventsed Corrugated yao ee 
: by 6 and 6 .. O10 o less than inary sizes, ` e 26 a 
Battens : best 24 by 3 bY 7 in. and 8 in, oes i aoe 13 5 o - e œ 
: secon oe ® © seeeesoo 4 5 0 e æ 
Batas anda a aun eens Best Soft Stee!’ Sheets, 6 i, by 3. 
ain. by 4 in. and zin, by6in. .. 810 o 910 o to ri by 2° 
-in by ggin. and 2 in by sin... 8 o o 90o and thicker .. 12 o0 > . « 
Foreign Eain Boards— 05 "n 36 pa and 24g G 5 z : : : 
T EEN cuss ecaer i (Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


Fir timber : Best middling Danzig 


tion) sesssssssssoe eesoeosees. 41O O 5 0 o d. d. 
Seconds ....ceesecoe ss rien eae * 4 5 9 410 o | Leap—Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 4 92 Be oe Gass 
Small timber (8 in. toroia.).... 312 6 315 0 Pipe in coils ..c0ce seus sccsavec 14 17 6 e... 
Swedish bef. “ay 2 15 o 3 (e) o zoa Pipe. srseseesesesresenes . 17 7 6 e e e 

Pitch-pine tim Jescsecesee 3 0 0 310 0 inc—Sheet— 

Age oop. re At per standard. wells Montagne.......... ton 24 10 0 : 
White ` irst yellow S ilesian Co meeesere es sesnsccce ee 2 fe] (3 ba J s 

gin. by rr in. ...cce ceeeeecese 22 © O 23 O © | CoppER— $ 

in. by gin ..........000002 20 00 21 0 0 Strong Sheet............ per Ib. OIO e ‘œa. 

tt in. and 3 in. byy in. 1610 0 18 o o Thin ....ss.ssocsseosss p; orm... 
Second yellow deals, sin. by 1% i 18 o o 20000 Copper nails............ a O 1I i Be Meas re 

af i 3in.by gin, 1610 o 1810 o Brass— 

Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 13 00 1% 00 Strong Sheet... ......0 j o on ee o 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. Thin D! tesacocooeoooe iy) fe] I I e e a 

and9 iM... 0... eeeseeseeeene 14 © O 1520 9 Tin—English Ingots...... jb o 1 34 e e o 

Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by7in. 11 10 o 1210 o SoLDeEr—Plumbers ...... i © o 6 e. e o 

Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. inmens E yy © o 8 + ‘a à 

DY rtie eervescoveuvevescice. 80 OO ai D o OWPIPE ssessseseoseos po © o10 a. a 
Do. 3in. by gin. ....os.. ouso 17 0o 0 18 oo ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
Soad wise dau i E RER ASS 15 Oz, thirds sessesssesssorersenens 24d. per ft. delivered. 

es ’ $ d; 
IZ IDe..sececcsceececssecess IS O O 1610 0 no MOUTUDS sesosseoseserosenee, 2 » ” 

Do. 3 in. 9 in. ibis bee Keds 13 10 o 14 10 o 21 Oz. thirds ssssesssressessereses ST T rT) 

1} ee eee eevecene L E E r e . oe b 
mia vier a E T a Lege Gada T <7 i 
tin... sesoseeceseese 1210 O 1310 0 n fourths 6.6... cee ee ecco es 4d. ,» ” 

Do. gin. by gin. ..........6. 12 0 0 13 o o | 32 0 E ee alec, a v ” 
Battens........... secceccesesee IO OO 8100 A el aaa cn te A Eee See war yeas » 9 

E Ad Edenburg = Fluted sheet, z OZ... oe Pe cc crccccce 3d. n ° 
First white deals, 3 in. by rr in. 14 0 0o 150o m9 OF ee et eteeeee 4G. 

a A z d 3 in. by gin. 13 0 o 14000 § Hartley’s Rolled Plate ........ .. 2d. » ” 
Batten os isdi ca eevewcokcass ces: AYO o 12 00 n ‘9 ee SEPERATE S aid. ” ” 
Second white deals 3 in. by rr in. 7300 ų oe ,» ” a N wesiese e n , 

i j » jin. bygin 12 0 o 13 00 _ OILS, &c. £s. d. 

ji jð » battens...... 910 0 1010 o | Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... .....per gallon o 2 8 

Pitch-pine : deals ................ 16 0 0 18 o o es i » in Els aiicwseeieess a O 2 9 
Under 2 in. thick extra ...... + 0I Oo 1:00 Tai » indrums .......... ij o 211 
ow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 32 09 o 3310 o | Boiled ,, » «in pipes ............ jt O 210 
gread: (12 in. and up)........ `2 © o more. w g j inoa els esene 45 O 211 
ments eeee eeee ea ebeaenes 22 o o 24 o (o ] 2 in ums LEE EEKE TEK] o 3 I 
nds, regular sizes ........06 24 10 o 2610 o Turpentine, in barrels E P E K o 2 8 
Yellow Pine Oddments secseeseee 20 OO 2 00 ” in drums nt sees ceeceese ii O 210 
uri Pine—Planks ft. cube.. 0 36 0o46 Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 2r o o 

» per 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— Red Lead, eStats tessaa ein ware i 20 10 o 
Large, per ft. cube eessesessese 0 2 6 03 x testi ok mae il Putty ....essesoss.e paot o 8 6 
m @eepeeeeveeane o 2 3 (e) 2 t (6) OF secccooososoooooooosos per e I 12 o 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube «. Oo § Oo o s € VARNISHES &c. Per gallon. 
Dry Wainscot » per ft. sup. as : Ls. d. 
sa Qo. aa ee 5 x 7} E by , Fine Elastic Copla Varnish for outside work . 016 6 

Mahogan = TERS 7 Best Elastic Copa lVarnish for outside work .. r o o 

onduras Taba i ft. sup. Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 016 o 

ssinchi. per oo 9 3 eas Hey pets Helene Pa R oro 6 

ota 8 2:90 888 eeeaee @eeeoesnce est xtra ar arn or ins 

sarten, Figury, per ft. sup. as E E a ee Fine Hard Gopal Varnish lor inaa po o T 6 
S eee! PAE ne ine Har al Varnish for inside work...... 016 o 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. xr o | Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 1 o o 
Teak, per iad. ee Fe : A = o o | Best Hard ake armsa tor inside work.... 016 o 
', E a Extra Pale Paper Varnish ..........c0.c0060.. 012 0 
Aperican Whitewood Planks— ge es Best “Lenk aces SIZE: Sec wisceriees Eer AVEU é ae ? 

Ea aes Se eee est ac a ee oeeereseseteeneeecesseseoeseos 
i peg Sel oda laned and Per square. Oak and Mahogany Stain ..............—.... © 9 o 
sh y7 yellow, p on o 016 6| Brunswick Black Oo cen cee ce ccccecccsesccceccs O 6 
a en low, planed and o 13 Berlin Black ..... pee Cee sense sas tecceccees O16 O 

E Ae yellow, p 2p 013 6 017 6 Knottin KRE : a co tecnscccsseees OIO O 
1} in. by 7 in, yellow, planed and Best French and Brush Polis ce eeccccesacsens O10 O 

matched ............. aes O15 o ro oj S 
in. by O tpat 6d; Per square less than 7 in, TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
i “abot 4 e mie ans om o ora 6] “Canvass” (You did not mate sonr meaning aar 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and E z ao in question came from Picinisco, near Monte 
tehed lleen * OF 6 073 ssino). ; ; 
ił in. by 7 in, white, planed and NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
matched .............00. coer 013 6 ©15 6] and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. authors. 


r 00 A 
At per load of 50 ft. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &. 


In London, or del ivered 
ilway 


S. d. We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
Rolled Steel Joists ordinarysections 6 2 6 7 2 6 | giving addresses. l A 
Compound Girders n ” 717 6 817 6 Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
nary Sections ..........., .... 717 6 8 17 6 by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
Flitch Plates .. Birete iiaae nea 8 5 0 815 o tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
Cast a Columns and Stanchions, in type does not necessarily imply a A PE 
including ordina tterns .... o o 8 o o All communications regardin iterary and artistic 
bgi á matters should be addressed to ae Be those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusive y business 
METALS. Per ton, in London | Matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
Troxn— Led. £ s. d. | sof to the Editor. 
Common Bars.................. 7 15 o 8 5 o a 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good TENDERS. 
merchant quality tecereceseee 8 5 O 815 o me ; 4 his head: 
Staffordshire « Marked Bars” .. 10 10 o . e. [Communications for insertion under this heading 
Mild Steel Bars...... : se 9 © © 910 o {should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
Hoop Iron, basis price........ 9 5 9 910 o | mot later than 10 a.m. om Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
’ ” galvanised. pase 16 o o - e œ | publish Tenders unless ere ape nee By oe architect 
* And rei ee are à the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
Sheet ese phat according to size and gange.) nak of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
Ordinary sizes to 20 Besse.. 19 0 O e oe + [is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
» » to24 r ANA Iz o o e e + | rood, eas in some exceptional cases and for specia) 
> m CO 26g... e + «© | reasons. oe : 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised flat, ordi. TREP * Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted 
nary quality.— . ed 
Ordinary si BROMLEY (Kent),—For alterations and additions to 
3 R. to ere i by i be : 12 15 0 e + œ [private residence. Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, architect, 8, 
n »n 225. 24g. 13 5 © + + « [| Jronmonger-lane, E.C. : - i 
1 ” 96 A T4 5 (°) e - e T. D, Graty* vues seer osea Seoscve ere eee cl 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communi. 


gs icati (beyond mere news items 
tters or communications 

which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 


BARNSLEY.—F. 
Hoyland, for the H 


Ord & Maddison, Darlington..... 


CANTON (Cardiff). — For enlar 


Canton. 


cottages, including fencing site, paving, 
Messrs. C. T. B 
architects, 53, Blomfield-road, 


FARNBOROUGH (Kent). — 
man Inn, including pulling down old building, &c., for 
Messrs. Fox & Sons. 
tects, 
. E. Bulley .... 
W. Owen 
Somerford & Son .. 


r. G. St. Pierre Harris, 


GLOUCESTER.—For the erecti 
Linden-road, for the School 
architect, re, 


Fincher & Co. 


Ashby & Co, .......... 
Byard & Son .... 


HAMBLEDON (Surrey).—For the 
materials for the Rural District Council. 
surveyor, Cranleigh :— 


2h-in. Whinstone. 


or the supply of slag and whinstone . 
oyland Nether Urban District Council, 
Mr. W Percy Young, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hoyland 

near Barnsley :— 


s. d. 


12 9* per ton 


(Delivered Birdwell, Great Central.) 


Slag. 


Unbroken. Broken. Screenings 


drai 
Barr 


rock & Co. Messrs, 


W. Martin, Croydon*............... eed 


Messrs. Barrett 
£3, Blomfield-road, Maida Vale, W 
«2 £t,620 


1,510 stone’... 


LS 


Smith & Sons .. 
1,560 | Wallis & Sons, 


per ton. perton. per ton. 
Newton, Chambers, & Co. S. d. S. d. S. 
Thorncliffe, near Sheffield 3 3* .. 4 6%.. 4 ct 
(To Hoyland, Silkstone Sidings.) 
Newton, Chambers, & Co. Joata 4 t 3 to* 
(To Elsecar, Midland.) 
Newton, Chambers, & Co. 3 fas 44 3 10 
(To Elsecar, Great Central.) 
Newton, Chambers, & Co. 30 .. 4 3 6 309 
(Wentworth, Midland.) 
Newton, Chambers, & Co. 3 O .. 4 3 39 
(Birdwell, Great Cental.) 
S aN 


ging St. John’s Church, 
Mr. Geo. Eley Halliday, architect, 14, High. 


Street, Cardiff, and at Liandai?. Quantities by Mr. John 
W. Rodger, t4, High-street, Cardiff :— 
Lattey & Co., F. Couzens .. £2,590 o c 
Ltd. a. 47,871 t5 2| C. Beames & 
A. W.Cadwal- | Nephew ... 2,580 0 o 
la er as... 2,770 0 "a W. U. Morgan 2,445 09 o 
J. Blight ... 2,3705 o of C.C. Dunn.. 2,395 0 o 
Couzens & Co. 2,700 o o Knox & Wells, 
Shepton & Sons 2,675 3 0 Bangor - st.* 2,393 0 o 
So a, 
CHEAM, SULTON (Surrey).—Block No. 2 of six 


nage, &c., for 
ett & Driver, 


M. ida Vale :— 


Rebnilding the Wood. 


& Driver, archi- 


. 
— 
ee 


<... £1,428 
Maid. 


eect ee 


1,364 


FAWKHAM (Kent).—For the erection of two cottages 


architect, 8, Iron 


W. Martin ........ £800 
R. Thorne........ 725 
Jessop ... 630 


C 


Board. Mr. 
Clarence-street, Gloucester :— 


monger-lane, . 


on of school buildings, 


H. Mediand, 


--45:725 0 | Colborne wo 000006 L4e736 17 
W. T. Nicholls 5:430 oj W. Jones......., 4,710 o 
King & Sons.. .. 4,988 o| Smith & Pitt .... 4,645 o 
T. Gurney.... .. 4:977 oj J.T. Willams.. 4:574 0 
Byard & Son .... 4,930 0 oseph Gurney, 
Freeman & Jones 4,897 o Gloucester; `. 4:297 5 
Bowers & Co. .. 4.797 15 


$ Accepted, subject to the approval of the Board 


of Education. 
Wood Bloz:k Flooring. 


Red Wood. 
Joseph Gurney ............ £156 10 o 
. T. Williams ........... s+. 140 0 0 
mith & Pitt ......... ceeeres 190 O O 
W. Jones... nannu. 203 0 o 
lbore si Laiceed beds da oe ea 156 15 o 
Freeman & Jones ............ 157 13 © 
King & Sons ......... e.s... 170 O O 
- T. Nicholls.............. 169 15 5 
Fincher & Co. ...........0.. 250 0 9 
W.: Duffy (accepted for maple) 

NUON. .cereccseccceeeee 166 791 
Roger Lowe ............ .... 156 0 0o 
Homan & Co..... sera s.e. 1E7 13 O 
W. Wibby es essevesccoooseoeo ISS IE O 
Ebner & Co. 03 isasécwaaccye, 207 14 6 
Baylis & Co, ...... cece ace - 180 2 3 
Geary, Walker, & Co,......., 156 ro o 


157 o oO 


—_— 


Mendip Lime Stone, per Ton. 
Wainwright & Co., Shepton Mallet .... 
Moonshill Basalt, per Ton, 
Wainwright & Co., Shepton Mallet .... 
Griff Granite, per Ton. 

Griffiths & Co., Bishopsgate-st. Without 
Leicester Granite ( Whitwick) 
Whitwick Granite Co., Leicester 


ceceee 45. 3d. per yd. 


CAe000Q 000 


= 
N 
Cd 


>a 
o 
ONO m 


oo 244 


supply of road 
Mr. G. Lintote, 


s. d. 
- 9 8 


ee 12 2 


ee 
. 


Leicester Granite (St. Berna: d). 


Whitwick Granite Co., Leicester ...... . 


Cherbourg Quartzsite. 


Road Maintenance Supply Co., Gravesend 


Dug Fiints, Unbroken, per Var 


F. W. Collins, Hale Farnham.......... 


12 10 


13 10 
d. 
6 8 


Dug Portslade Flints, Unbroken, per Vard. 


Wm. Hudson, Brighton 
Farnham Gravel, Coar.e. 


Farnham Gravel Co., Farnham.......... 


Farnham (vavel, Fine. 

Farnham Gravel Co., Farnham 
Farnham Gravel, Coarse. 

Ch Paine, Farnham .............. 
(See~also 


ee @e esse 


6 4 


. § 10 
next page. 


ee 


- 


- = eae 


am 


e mm 
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HARROW.—For two small detached houses to be 
erected in Pinner View, Harrow, under the supervision of 
Messrs. Clarke & Charles, architects, Harrow :— 


M. Dymock ......-- £1,265 | d: Rackham........ 41,140 
Lee & Co....ssee+s+ 1,225 | Simmons, Willesden* 1,135 


LONDON.—For alterations aod repairs to private 
residence, Sydenham Hill, S.E. Mr. G. St. Pierre 
Harris, architect, 8, Ironmonger-lane, E.C. :— 


Bowyer & Co. .... £694 0] J. H. Smith ...... 4623 5 
Somerford & Son.. 674 a . J. Moreton*.... 594 o 


LONDON.—Work at St. James’ Hall, Nos. 21 and 33, 
Piccadilly. Mr. Walter Emden, architect, 105 and roð, 
Strand, W.C. :— 

Bywater & Co. .... 415,162 
Howard & Co. .... 15,000 
Spencer Santo .. . 14,985 


Trollope & Co. .... £14,555 
Hall, beddall, & Co. 14,470 
Roffey .........+24 13,990 


olliday & Green- Lovatt & Co....... 13,950 
WOOd ........ 5006 14,777 | Carmichael ...... 13,862 

Patman & Fother- A. J. Bateman .... 11,9'4 
ingham.......... 14,740 


ORPINGTON (Kent).—For alterations and additions 

pee residence. Mr. G, St. Pierre Harris, architect, 

qreaimonger ai E.C. Quantities by Messrs. Stanger 
ns 

Stebbings & Pon- Somerford & Son.. £686 10 
Nett .......06 £1,293 10| R. A. Lowe ...... 974 0 

Garrett & Sons .. 1,203 o} T. D. Gratyt .... 922 o 


T. Knight ...... 1,033 0 
t Accepted with modifications. 


to 
8, 
& 


PENYGRAIG (Glamorgansbire).—For rebuilding 
t Soar” Baptist Chapel, Penygraig, Glam., for the trustees. 
Messrs. R. S. Griffiths & D. Pugh-Jones, architects, 
Tonypandy and Cardiff :— 

Jenkins & Son, Porth, nr. Pontypridd* .... £4,800 


SHEFFIELD.—For sbed over yard at works, Moore- 
street, Sheffield, for Messrs. Joseph Pickering & Sons, 
Limited. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, architec s and sur- 
veyors, 14, St. James-row, Quantities by architects :— 


prepa at the 
A. Cooke ....-- £172 5 o| Thos. Astling .. £143 5 07 numbers] 9r 4a ee ter (z3 nombor), Peet 


Ee Moore ...... 163 8 11| T. Wilkinson & 

G. Alle: ...... 160 o o| son, Guernsey- 

C. H. Gillam .. 159 19 o] road’........ 138 r13 0 

J. Daniels.. ... 151 19 8] H. Boot & Son. 135 © o 
[AN of Sheffield.) 


TENDRING (Essex).—For additions, &c., to work- 
house, for the Guardians, Mr. F. Whitmore, architect, 17, 
Duke-street, Chelmsford :— 


Kerridge & F.C. Thurman £3,458 © 
Shaw ...... £4,095 5 3| Dupont & Co. 3,375 0 
Saunders & Son 3,945 o o p McKay.. 3,331 0 
F. Bennett.... 3,900 9 o . Bloxham 3,272 © 
E. West...... 3,808 o o| E.Saunders.. 3,2.8 O 
Grimwood Smith & Beau- 
Sons ...... 3:692 o of mont, Har- 
H.W. Gledwell 3,599 o oj wich*...... 3,208 o o 
A. Suckling .. 3,478 9 o 


oo0o009 


THE BUILDER. 
TOTTENHAM.—For the erection of new biliard- THE 
BATH STONE FORKS u 


room, saloon bar, &c., at the Railway Tavern, White 
Hart-lane, for Mr. W. Lovery. Mr. Augustine C. Green, 
architect, 111, Fore-street, Upper Edmonton, and 40, FOR ate Aon Tan KINDS 07 
TONE, 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing 
and Preserving Building Materials, 


Bruce Castle-road, Tottenham :— 
Knight & Son* @eG ae om OO en Fe te 
TOTTENHAM.—For the conversion of Nos. 449, 451; HAM HILL STORER 
and 453, High-road, Tottenham, into houses and shops, 
for Me R. Snith. "Mr. Augustine C. Green, architect :— DOULTING STOWE, 


[MAY 10, 1902, 


cosmecens $2,285 
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Architecture at the Paris Salon. 


‘E cannot but be 
struck, on each 
occasion that one 
visits the architec- 
tural exhibition at 
the Salon, with 
the curious change 
that one finds as 
to the point of 
view from which 
architectural de- 
sign is regarded, as compared with that 
which prevails in general, and even more 
than usually this year, in the architectural 
exhibits at the Royal Academy. With us, 
the object seems to be the picturesque and 
even the unexpected in architectural design. 
With the French, the unexpected is about 
the last thing that happens; the feeling of 
the “ School” predominates ; and whether in 
the case of a rojet for a grand palace or a 
casino for a seaside town, or of a “ maison 
de campagne,” we know pretty well, 
in a general way, what to expect 
under those titles. The “maison de 
campagne” indeed affects the picturesque, 
as that quality is understood by French 
architects ; though it is not our picturesque. 
In designs for larger buildings, especially 
those intended for cities, the picturesque is 
the last thing that is sought for or illus- 
trated; a classic sense of order and sym- 
metry prevails, and the whole is carried out 
in accordance with recognisable tradition. 
fn the French designs for churches this 
classic tradition is abrogated in general; 
church designs differ trom those for secular 
buildings as much as they usually do in 
England ; there is certainly a leaning towards 
medizvalism in them, but it is not our 
medizvalism ; it shows itself principally 
in the employment of a manner based 
on Byzantine types, as the secular build- 
ings show a manner based on Roman 
types. To the English eye these 
chutch designs are deficient in repose 
and in what we should regard as eccle- 
Siastical feeling. But it is perhaps hardly 


reasonable to consider French architecture 
of the day entirely from our point of view, 
still less to assume necessarily that our point 
of view is the right one. If the French 
designs for public buildings appear to us 
wanting in repose and simplicity compared 
with ours ; if they seem too much marked 
by what may be called “ megalo-mania ” ; is 
it not possible that they, on the other hand, 
may regard our designs for the same class 
of buildings as deficient: in boldness and 
dignity of character, and wanting in.the 
sense of scholastic treatment ? Refinement 
of taste is certainly to be found in the best 
English architecture of the day; but there 
is a certain power and energy about the best 
French work which seems wanting among 
us. At all events, one must endeavour 
to drop the insular position in judging of 
French design, and to consider it from its 
own standpoint. 

This year, as usual, the Paris show differs 
from ours in the fact that actual contem- 
porary work is represented only in a very 
small proportion of the exhibits; too small 
a proportion, no doubt; it is to be wished 
that those concerned with the arrangement 
of this part of the Salon exhibition would 
make some special effort to encourage the 
fuller representation of buildings actually 
carried out or to be carried out. As it is, 
the largest and most striking drawings are 
almost always either "projets ”—grand 
schemes which in a practical world would 
never be carried out; or restorations of 
ancient buildings ; or illustrative drawings of 
old work as.existing. But there is something 
fine about the motive which underlies 
all this; these great sets of " restauration ” 
drawings which we see every year, far sur- 
passing in scale and perfect execution any- 
thing that we ever see in England, are 
things done in the pursuit of honour and 
glory rather than for any immediate gain, 
which indeed cannot accrue from them; 
they must mean a great expenditure to their 
producers. In the long run they may benefit 
the artist, since the French government is 
not, like ours, blind to these things; and an 
architect who has shown his knowledge and 


industry by producing a fine piece of work 
of this kind is not forgotten, and is pretty 
sure of a Government commission when an 
opportunity arrives. Nevertheless, both 
these and the immense “ projets” for pos- 
sible (or impossible) edifices, are evidences 
of a spirit of artistic ambition which is in 
itself a fine quality, of which there is perhaps 
not quite enough in England. 

The honours of the architectural galleries 
are this year with M. Henri Eustache, pupil 
of M. Ginain, who has a whole bay to him- 


self for two grand sets of drawings—those: 


of the restoration and actual state ot the 
Via Sacra at Rome, and those illustrating 
the Byzantine remains at Mistra. His “ Via 
Sacra” includes two immense strainers 
showing the state of the excavations in 
connexion with the Via Sacra in 1896, and, 
on the same scale, the restgration of the 
buildings adjacent to it on the Forum side, 
including the Temples of Castor and Pollux 
and of Julius Cæsar, the Basilica Julia, and 
the whole architectural scenery of the site 
as it may have appeared when complete. 
Besides these general drawings are some 
very fine restorations, on a large scale, of 
various details of the temples. The Mistra 
drawings include numerous water-colour 
sketches of existing remains, besides plans, 
large-scale restorations of mosaic and marble 
inlay, and a series of restored drawings of 
capitals to half-size scale. The whole makes 
a show doing the highest credit to the in- 
dustry and ability of the author. 

Among other restorations of the same 
class, M. Boutron (pupil of MM. Guadet and 
Paulin) exhibits a set of drawings of the 
Imperial. Palace of Augusta at Treves, in 
which the whole building is analysed, so to 
speak, in a magnificently exected perspective 
section, and in geometrical sections, longi- 
tudinal and transverse, in which the whole 
restored design of the walls, in coloured 
marbles, is elaborately drawn out and 
coloured. M. Bruel exhibits a curious and 
rather fanciful set of drawings of the quarter 
of ancient Rome to the south-west of the 
Palatine, “Le Domaine du Culte de Cybele.” 
It is a rather modern-antique restoration— 
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Roman work of a somewhat French tyre,| evident, from the fact of M. Arfvidson’s 
and among other. things he introduces|designs having been commissioned or 
windows, between the buttresses of some of | acquired by the Government, that he is 
the fortress-like buildings shown, with the|regarded as a coming man, and we shall 
heads filled with thick crossed stone bars,|hear of him again, His design for the 
forming a kind of square-lined tracery which|church in question is somewhat similar to 
seems a very doubtful kind of feature. Inj the arrangement of the church at Lourdes; 
the corner of the principal perspective draw-|a lower church with three vast cavernous 
ing is a collection of carefully coloured fac- | circular entrances in the face of a terrace, 
similes of the stamped bricks found on the | and led up to by flights of steps which would 
site, with a description of the circumstances | have delighted the heart of Le Nôtre, who did 
and site of each discovery. M. Fournier |an exterior staircase on somewhat the same 
de Saint-Maur exhibits a number of sketches | scale in the grounds of Chantilly. From this 
and restoration drawings of the Priory |\evel, the upper church is reached by a double 
of Saint- Romain - le - Puy -en - Forez ; the] inclined plane on each side, as well as by a 
sketches show a ruined church of | great flight of steps returned on itself within 
the Byzantine type of Southern France,|the inclined plane; these lead up to an im- 
with restoration drawings, and a sheet of | mense domed church in a somewhat rococo 
beautiful small drawings of capitals from |classic style; but the whole is on a scale too 
the crypt. M. Brunet, of the Monuments | great to be ever carried out, and is an ex- 
Historiques department, shows a series of | ample of the kind of “ megalo-mania” before 
comparatively small but very careful draw-|reterred to. M. Arfvidson’s other design, 
ings of different portions of the choir of|Un Palais pour le Réception des Souverains 
Saint-Etienne at Auxerre, specially called Etrangers,” is both more severe and digni- 
“analytical drawings,” made with the pur-|fied in style and more reasonable in scale ; 
pose of illustrating and expounding the con- | it is a facade of immense length no doubt, 
structive system of the church. These} but not probably so long as the river front 
drawings are the property of the Commis- | of the Louvre, and it is a thing that it would 
sion des Monuments Historiques, and are}be quite possible to carry out by a 
probably done as documents to record the | Government bent ‘upon making a grand 
state and the structure of the building. |show for foreign sovereigns, regard- 
Among restorations of more modern work, | less of expense; though it would be a 
M. Guadet exhibits a restoration of the Salle|kind of scheme, certainly, more becoming 
‘de Spectacle built in the Palais Royal in| the days of the Grand Monarque than of the 
1790; a large and brilliantly coloured per- j| Republic. The facade, broken into a long 
spective shows the house as seen from the|centre and two recessed wings, shows a 
stage, and the plans are given, together with | severely treated ground story with square- 
a list of the documents—old engravings and | headed windows, connected architecturally 
descriptions —on which the restoration is|with the square windows of a mezzanine 
founded. A more important restoration, above, and an order and attic above this; the 
shown in a large series of drawings, is|whole architectural ordinance is carried on, 
that by M. Narjoux of the Royal Chateau | with little break or alteration, over the wings 
at Marly-le-Roi; an exhibit of consider- as well as the centre, which is a little 
. able interest as a revival of the tormer| monotonous though dignified. Below the 
aspect of a now deserted royal palace|level of the palace is a riverside terrace 
and grounds, He gives the plan of the|backed by an architecturally treated wall 
grounds and surroundings, with an elevation | divided up by powerfully rusticated piers 
of the old palace, a cubical mass of pilasters | with sculptured lions, The whole is certainly 
and much gilt ornament and figures, and |a grand conception, and if its architect never 
separate elevations of the minor villas or|has the chance of carrying it out, there is no 
-Summer-houses which flanked the canal at|}doubt we shall hear of him sooner or later 
regular intervals. This was one of the] with a large Government commission of some 
favourite retreats of Louis XIV. before|kind: his name is new to wus so far. We 
Versailles was brought to what he con-|should not quit the subject without mention 
sidered perfection, and M. Narjoux has ļ|of M. Barthélemy’s fine design of the same 
made an exceedingly interesting series of|class, ‘Un Palais pour Je Reception d'un 
drawings of it. Souverain,” which, though less stately and 
For the “ projets,” no doubt, the competi- | ambitious than the one just mentioned, is 
..uons of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts are} more picturesque and interesting in archi- 
largely responsible, though no statement of|tectural treatment, and has the additional 
the kind appears in the catalogue. This | merit of an exceedingly fine plan, 
perhaps is not the case however, with two} Among the other “ projets” worth mention 
- of the most important of these designs this | is that of M. Léon Jaussely for “Une Place 
year, those of M. Arfvidson (a pupil of M. | du Peuple,” a kind of extension of the Place 
Ginain and M. Scellier de Gisors), since|de la Bastille, which he proposes to lay 
they are both put down as the property of | out as a popular repetition apparently ot 
the Government (‘‘Appartient à l'Etat”), |the Place de la Concorde, with the Colonne 
which may therefore have either given a com- | de Juillet as the centre object at its upper 
- mission for such designs, or may entertain|end. By way of showing the suitability of 
some idea of carrying them out, or something | the position, he gives a block plan of Paris 
like them, at some future time. As far as one | showing the aristocratic quarter and the 
of them is concerned, the design for ‘Une| quarters of labour and commerce (“ quartier 
Eglise Votive dans un Lieu de Pèlerinage | des ventes ”), showing his “ Place du Peuple ” 
Célèbre,” the saving clause “something like | situated in the centre of these latter. A 
it ? could alone be employed, for this is an | popular theatre occupies the centre of one 
architectural dream practically impossible of| side of the Place, with a popular library on 
fulfilment, nor can we imagine what a]the opposite side, so that recreation and 
government essentially secular, if not anti-|study are both provided for, but his Place 
religious, in its attitude, could want with a/would certainly want a central object—a 
« Gesign for such a building. However, it is | fountain or something of the kind; it is too 
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large for a bare expanse. Otherwise the 
scheme isa fine one and might really be a 
great public improvement. M. Hubaine 
exhibits also a scheme for a “Théatre 
Populaire,” but this, like M. Arfvidsong 
pilgrimage church, belongs rather to the 
category of palaces in the air—a kind of 
thing that it would be practically impossible 
to find the money for. The plan is, how- 
ever, a very fine conception; the circle of 
the auditorium is surrounded by a great 
circular arcade on the ground story, with’a 
broad promenade between the two; the 
colonnade opens on another terrace reached 
by radiating flights of steps. The large 
sketch elevation shows a free classic treat- 
ment in the style of the “ Ecole,” and rather 
too ragged with sculptured adornments of a 
florid character. The whole plan, however, 
represents an idea which might very well be 
carried out on a more restricted and manage- 
able scale. 

Coming from the “projets” to mor 
practical architecture, we find the centre of 
one of the angle pavilions occupied by an 
immense model ot the Palais de Fervaques 
at Saint-Quentin, a town which, from other 
indications in the exhibition, appears to be 
in a very ambitious and advancing stage. 
What the “Palais de Fervaques” is we do 
not gather; the model suggests the idea ob 
a large municipal building; it is a fine 
dignified classic design on a plan of the 
general shape of H, very reticent in detaib 
(in which respect it compares satisfactorily 
with some other classic designs in the 
exhibition); two stories of rusticated work 
with square-headed windows, and an order 
above, treated as columns on the principa) 
front to the courtyard, and as pilasters 
over the remainder of the building. A 
whole set of sections and plans, and 
an immense detail elevation of one bay, 
hung in the same pavilion, further illustrate 
this building, but the plans are too high to 
be well seen. The architect is M, Malgras- 
Delmas, who also exhibits a design for a 
monumental fountain for Saint-Quentin, a 
bold classic design apparently intended for 
execution in terra-cotta, Then there is M. 
Santerre’s scheme for the enlargement of the 
Bourse at Lille, which is of some interest. 
The present Bourse, shown in a sepia 
sketch, is a rather florid late Renaissance 
building (1651), with an arcaded grouad 
story, an order of rusticated pilasters over 
that, and an order of plain pilasters witb 
much garlanding and festooning in the 
upper story ; a small lantern breaks the root 
line in the centre. M. Santerre proposes to 
double this facade, inserting a large 
entrance-portal and a lofty tower be- 
tween the new and old halves of the 
building, the present lantern (repeated 
on the new portion) becoming now a 
subordinate instead of a central feature. 
This is a bold and effective treatment of the 
problem, but the new tower is rather too 
lofty and too restless in outline; a small 
alternative sketch, of a less ambitious 
character, is preferable to the large drawing. 
It is rather surprising that while the archi- 
tect was about it, he showd not have 
thought of giving the façade an adequate 
crowning member, for it is one of the pecu- 
liarities of the existing building that -the 
eaves of the roof come right down on tiInjop 
of the upper story order, with nothing in tf. 
shape ot a cornice or entablature ; perhaps 
this treatment was thought too characteristic 
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the effect of the whole is however rather | greatest minuteness of finish, are splendidly 
spoiled by the immense lantern, or rather | executed. M. Sardou’s “Hôtel pour la 
spire, springing from the centre of the dome, | Société des Auteurs Compositeurs Drama- 
and which somewhat reminds one of Wren’s|tiques” is a finely treated building in 
ill-advised first design tor St. Paul's, though | somewhat the same spirit; a plain stone 
not quite so portentous. M. Jardel’s com- ground, story, crowned by a richly-carved 
petition design for the church of Domfront | frieze, from which spring pilasters and 
has the interest (which many of the others | windows also recalling the Francois Premier 
have not) of being the design selected for | style, the whole having the character of a 
execution, and is in a style more simple and | sober richness of effect. The interior stair- 
more medizeval than most of the others; it | case hall is also finely treated. Among the 
may be described as Early French pointed, | country houses M. Sauvestre’s “ Villa sur 
slightly modernised. The west end shows |le Lac Leman,” though partaking too much 
a fine and effective treatment, with acolossal|of the usual rampant picturesque manner 
crucifix over the portal. Another church | before referred to, is a rather exceptional 
design worth a note is that by M. Bertaud | work ; one half of the house projects over 
(locality not stated), where a very massive | the lake, this portion being carried on bold 
stone tower with immense buttresses forms semicircular stone arches springing from 
the seat for a timber spire of a somewhat | piers in the water ; the ground story behind 
chalet character, with a repetition of large these consists of three embayments or small 
projecting eaves between which the bells|docks for pleasure boats; the habitable 
are partly seen; it is an odd-looking affair, | portion being on the upper floors and 
but there is something in it, and it would | carried partly out over the lake. This is a 
possibly look better in execution than in the | fine set of drawings, and allowing for points 
drawings, which are rather sensational in | in it which are at variance with English archi- 
style and colouring. An important design, tectural taste, it is a remarkable and unusual 
as might be expected from the high repute | design for a house. M. Ollivier’s country 


designs for public or municipal buildings of | of its author, is that by M. Guadet for | mansion, with the exotic title ‘ Kestellic,” 
no great account, one must not however|an “Église Paroissiale.” This is a design|is a solid stone house in a most romantic 
omit mention of a beautiful design for aj of the “ modern Byzantine” type, but more site (judging from the perspective view 
theatre by M. Bertaud (in collaboration with | severe and thoughtful than usual ; the treat- | which shows the landscape also); a design 
M. Louis Dupuis); it is pot stated where, | ment of the crossing piers, which develop into | with a certain Gothic feeling, heavy in the 
but this is a practical design of moderate great quarter-engaged circular columns per- details, but on the whole a welcome contrast 
dimensions, built with plain walling of | fectly plain except for some panelling at the | to the usual “maison de campagne” style. 
alternate brick and stone bands, crowned | top, is massive and grand in effect. The| We noticed with pleasure also M. Camut'’s 
with a kind of attic (but no cornice inter- roofs are covered with semicircular barrel designs for certain small waterside club- 


vening) formed by colonnettes and panelling vaults which, from the indications and colour- | houses and casinos for the “Cercle du 
alternating; the whole very simple but|ing seen in elevation, have the appearance Bois de Boulogne”; these are pictu- 


original and in excellent taste; the plan is | of being formed of brick arches one over the | resque without being fidgety and angular, 
as meritorious as the exterior treatment. | other, somewhat after the manner of those and the plans are very well arranged both 
The drawings are on a very small scale (an|in the Pantheon dome, and filled in with|for interior effect (in the large rooms) and 


unusual thing in the Salon), and might easily | some lighter substance ; but the section does | for general convenience. 
it quite certain that this appa-; As for sketches illustrative of existing 


be overlooked, but it is one of the best things | not leave | 
to be seen in the galleries. rently solid method of construction is any-| old work (not restorations), they form, in 
There are a good many designs for | thing more than an appearance. However, | mere numbers, a very large proportion of 
churches, for a considerable proportion of | this is a design of more than ordinary | the exhibition, perhaps one-half, though 
which a recent competition for a church at | interest. many of them are small and slight. The 
Flers appears to be accountable. It is curious In domestic architecture we find, as usual, | best of the slighter sketches in pencil and 
to compare the idea of church architecture |Some of those examples of country houses | water-colour are hardly equal in style and 
symbolised in these, with our own prevalent | which seem always to be the same; col- | feeling to the best work of the kind pro- 
taste in the same branch of architecture. lections of gables and spikes and gimcrack | duced by English sketching architects. 
There is hardly such a thing as a simple wookwork, which represent a form of|There are, however, some examples of 
and unpretending treatment of a church to |“ picturesque ” architecture with which | illustrative work of a more highly finished 
be seen; indeed one architect shows a | English architects can have little sympathy. | description, which in beauty and elaboration 
design for a "“ Church for a Village” which, as | In fact, the French genius is not for the| are quite beyond what we are accustomed 
far as scale is concerned, might be a cathe- | picturesque, and while French architects are|to here. Pre-eminent among these is 
dral, and as far as style, a casino, except for | generally admirable in the design of town | M. Moisand’s splendid coloured elevation 
the spire. But there are more sober designs | houses, they seem to lose the sense of refine- | and plan, on a very large scale, of the monu- 
of considerable interest, and which are worth | ment and architectural propriety when they | ment to Giovanni XXIII., in the Baptistery 
attention, in order to realise what are our] take to designing country villas. But in the|at Florence; a drawing in which all the 
neighbours’ ideas of church architecture. | category of domestic architecture there are | details are made out with such realistic force 
As before indicated, the favourite style | one or two fine things at the Salon. Wel|and accuracy that it is almost like seeing the 
seems to be what may be called aj|may especially mention M. Guinot’s “ Hotel, | thing itself. Whether this kind of achieve- 
modernised variety of Byzantine or of|22 Rue Hamelin.” This is quite different | ment is worth the pains and talent ex- 
Romanesque. This is the character of M. | from the usual perhaps rather too florid type of | pended on it may, of course, be a question ; 
Just Lisch’s competition design for the Flers Parisian private house. The front is a mass of| but it serves to show what architectural 
church ; a powerful design with a great arch | plain symmetrically coursed stonework, in the | drawing can effect, and to set a high 
in the west front framing a wheel-window | lower portion of which are some doors and | standard in this class of illustrative work. 
within it; a basilica type of nave, but with windows just cut out of the wall of masonry,| The architectural exhibits in the New 
small transepts added; the cupolas or|with very little decorative detail. Above|Salon are too few and unimportant to call 
lanterns of the towers which flank the west these, the centre, portion of the face is | for comment. 
front are, however, certainly too high in pro- occupied by the large window of the principal 
portion for the substructure. This is better, salon, with pilasters and transoms richly 
however, than the cast-iron Gothic of M. decorated, the whole in what may be called 
Maistrasse’s design in the same competition. | a reminiscence of Francis I. style; the rich | f 
_M. Robert shows an original design of what ornamentation of this window contrasting | | | l been in course of erection from 
appears to be an actually erected church ; | effectively with the stern plainness of the| j | the designs of Sacconi for so 
the style is a mixture of Classic and Gothic | mass of walling in which it is placed. The many past years, is now arriving 
in feeling, with a rather low-pitched dome drawings, which in the sections show the| at a stage when the crowning feature ef the 


over the crossing, pierced with coffer lights ; | interior decoration and woodwork with the equestrian figure ot the King will have 
a | 
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to be effaced, but it will look odd on the 
new portion of the structure. 

Among other schemes for public improve- 
ments M. Meissonnier exhibits a plan and 
section—the latter beautifully and minutely 
showing all the buildings concerned — for 
laying out a portion of Marseilles ; and M. 
Picq a plan for a “ Palais Royal Nouveau, a 
scheme of some interest. He proposes to 
puild on the existing parterres of the Place 
du Palais Royal a long building comprising 
two theatres back to back, with a common 
entrance hall between them ; the block of 
building being flanked by a double line of 
trees on each side. What are the prospects 
of such a scheme being carried out we know 
not, but it promises well in itself. M. 
Vinson exhibits a design for the transfor- 
mation of the former Hotel de Ville of Saint- 
Quentin into a municipal library, adding a 
block to it in the same style of florid Gothic 
as the original building ; the ground floor 
forming the police quarters, the upper floor 
the new library. This confirms the idea 
that the Palais de Fervaques, shown in the 
mode! before referred to, is really the new 
Hotel de Ville. Passing over some other 


THE MONUMENT TO VICTOR 
EMMANUEL II. IN ROME. 
: ZS E colossal structure which has 
Vee) 
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to be put in hand. The design for this] been much more remarkable. Many statues | Palazzo of the great banker Torlonia has at 
Statue dates from about fifteen years ago,|of this kind have been executed in marble | last been pulled down, and the piazza will 
when the public competition was held, and {and bronze for home consumption and for| soon be reduced to its eventual form, The 
the commission was given to Enrico|America. A portrait statue of one of the| model (in thirty-six pieces), which has cost 
Chiaradia, a Venetian sculptor who had the | Vanderbilts as a River God many yards high | about 20,000 fr., is shortly to be removed 
misfortune to die in the prime of manhood | was commissioned in Florence for some |from the old theatre of the Mausoleum of 
only last year. Since his death, the work | American town fifteen years ago—a sample | Augustus, where it has been constructed, to 
has been carried on in strict accordance | of the American taste in such things which | the site which the bronze casting is to 
with the original design, which he had |culminates in the lighthouse of New York. occupy, and there it will be erected for 
practically completed, and which only re-| The statue of Victor Emmanuel, to be! public approval. It will be painted a bronze 
quires getting into form for the casting in]erected on the Capitoline Hill, has at least | colour, or gilded to give the nearest effect to 
bronze. one superiority over the majority of such |the original. The cost of the eventual 

The statue is about 33 ft. in height from|things which have been designed during|casting and completion of the statue is 
the level on which the horse stands to the|the past quarter century; it is fairly quiet | estimated at about 600,000 fr, (24,000/,), 
crown of the King’s head. The feathers in|in pose, and free from the absurd exag- i 
his helmet are about 5 ft. extra. There will | geration of movement and attitudinising 
be space for one or two persons to get into | action which is supposed to give “life” NOTES, 
the head —and for four or five in the head of | and “brio” to the common productions of THE decision of the House of 
the horse. The scale of the figure is about | modern Italian art. This merit was not Lords on a point of workmen's 
that of the Bavaria statue at Munich. present in the original design of Chiaradia, compensation law in the case 

Works of art on a colossal scale are | which, on the contrary, represented the King | of Wrigley v. Whittaker (the Times, April 
always difficult to criticise—a gigantic human | reining in an impetuous charger with |30), although of considerable importance, 
figure, however executed, has an over- | strained muscles and a realism of effect | requires to be read with a little caution. In 
powering effect on the mind; it is neces- | which constitutes the whole stock-in-trade | this case a workman in the employ of an 
sarily too unusual to allow of comparisons | of mere initiative sculpture. Since the first pro- | engineering firm was killed whilst engaged 
of an ordinary kind. And as a consequence | ject for the statue, a change in public opinion | in fitting a flywheel to some machinery in a 
some persons find an Egyptian colossus, and | has fortunately taken place, and although | cotton-spinning factory. His representatives 
still more a modern example of such art, | the figures of horse and rider are treated in| Claimed under the Workmen's Compensa. 
very uninteresting. The esthetic quality in | the amended model as the merest dull|tion Act .against both his employers and 
such sculpture may usually be reckoned in| transcripts from nature, with all the details |the owners of the cotton factory, basing 
inverse ratio as the scale increases, and also|of a particularly ugly modern cavalry|their claim on various grounds; but the 
its human interest. An effort at being | uniform and trappings reproduced as if cast |appeal to the House of Lords was 
imposing and grand by mere size hardly | from gigantic originals, still a certain quiet |only on the case against the man’s 
needs definition as sheer vulgarity when| dignity of an unambitious kind has been|employers, and in the judgment, as at 
applied to works of art, and in „the case of | brought about by modifications insisted upon | Present reported, the claim was disallowed, 
modern statues the colossal hats, coats,|by the members of the Government com-|°2 the simple ground that to render an em- 
trousers, and trimmings have a particularly | mittee for the statue. As in all equestrian | ployer liable the factory must be that of 
ridiculous appearance, like ordinary hu-| statues of the kind, contending opinions which he is the “occupier,” so as to render 
manity seen through a magnifying glass. centred in the attitude of the horse, In the|him an “undertaker” within the Act. It 

In the present case the statue of the “Re | original design the horse represented as |*¢quires to be borne in mind that, although in 
Galantuomo” does not appear to be superior | being suddenly checked in its paces with | 8uch factories as the above the word “ occu- 
to the ordinary type of such usually unsuc-| outstretched foreleg had a disagreeable | Pier” is used in its ordinary sense, denoting 
cessful efforts. The portraiture of the King | uneasy effect, however “natural” it may | the person carrying on the business of the 
may be good, but something more is required | have been. In the finished statue this factory, yet certain artificial tactories, so to 
in such a style of monument than a mere | attitude of the horse has been changed for | Speak, are created by the Workmen’s Com- 
portrait, and this unfortunately seems want- | the pacing of Donatello’s “ Gattamelata ” at pensation Act, of which the “actual use’ 
ing. This statue may be, perhaps—and itis | Padua, with infinite advantage to the group. | even for a temporary purpose is sufficient to 
to be hoped it will be—considered as the | But the modern statue lacks all the verve and | render the person so using it the occupier 
final attempt of the Italian sculptors in the | power of the ancient example. The horse Or undertaker, This is the case when 
“colossal style.” Italy has been disfigured | is, of course, anatomically more correct, but machinery driven by steam, water, 
since the revolution of 1870 with several of | the fifteenth century animal has a certain |r other mechanical power is used in the 
the most atrocious things of the kind, doubt- | look of “anima” about it which goes far to | construction, repair, or demolition of 
less sufficiently representative of the modern | make up for deficient anatomy, buildings, and also applies to docks, 
“realistic” taste in art, and proportionately | The position chosen for the statue is very | Wharves, quays, and warehouses to which 
unsatisfactory. The centres of Florence | unfortunate. Just round the corner, or certain provisions of the Factory Acts have 
and Milan are both “decorated” with their] almost at the back of the immense monu- |application. What is sufficient to give the 
provincial “ Victor Emanuels,” and it would | ment of Italian independence of which it is |“ actual use” of such premises, apart from 
be difficult to say which is the greatest blot.|to form the central feature, and in the | the temporary use of machinery, has never 
Now Rome is to share the same fate; but | ancient piazza of the Capitol, is the venerable | been decided, except in relation to ships; 
although its “ Victor” is not much better | equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius. These | but in one of these cases the Court of 
than its provincial rivals’, its superior dimen- | two equestrian statues placed in such close | Appeal intimated it must be the use of a 
sions will at least create that sort of over- | juxtaposition, representing such widely dif- | Sufficiently definable area, and the space 
powering impression to which reference has | ferent periods and characteristics, and being | Occupied by a cart on a quay, or near a 
already been made; it will successfully] in themselves extraordinarily unlike, cannot | Warehouse, would not be sufficient. 

“ stupefy the beholder.” fail to excite a great deal of comparative 

Italians have always had a taste for these | criticism. The statue of the great Emperor 
colossal figures. In the ages of faith S,]/is not a very beautiful or ideal sample of Railw 
Carlo Borromeo of Milan was honoured with | ancient art, although in some respects it "Select Committee of the House 
a statue on the shores of Lago Maggiore, may compare favourably with its more im-| ot Lords, in conjunction with Lord Ribbles- 
70 ft. in height, erected in 1697, part bronze | posing modern rival. At the same time the | dale’s Committee and the Chairman of Com- 
and part copper. It is a clumsy, ugly crea- “ naturalesque ” treatment of the king and | mittees, in reference to the “ tube” railways 
tion, and but for a certain weathering down his charger will cause the old Roman work |in London is one of the greatest importance 
and antique look, would be a very serious | to have a certain grotesqueness in the eyes | both to the promoters of these schemes and 
annoyance in the landscape. Florence hasjof an uneducated public. The artist of|to owners of property in the Metropolis. It 
miny of these strange fours de force, the | esthetic taste will, however, naturally prefer [has been decided in reference to these 
only one of which claiming more than a very | the more ancient of the two, undertakings that a general clause should be 
superficial glance is Michelangelo's David.] The preparations for placing the statue inserted—apart from special clauses dealing 
The seventeenth century was prolific in such | and laying bare the immense structural base| with particular buildings—fixing some such 
things, but the development of this taste in| fronting the old Piazza Venezia and the|period as two years within which all 
the last years of the nineteenth century has | Corso are approaching completion. The | questions of damage arising either out of 


Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


THE decision arrived at on the 
Tube 7th inst. by Lord Windsor's 
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the construction or the working of these 
lines can be referred to some special tribunal 
or arbitrator. To appreciate the importance 
of this decision, it must be borne in mind 
that in the absence of such a clause, where 
lands or buildings are affected by the 
working of the undertakings, as dis- 
tinguished from the construction, no com- 
pensation can be recovered for damage 
arising, as, for instance, from vibration (see 
Hammersmith and City Railway Co. 
v. Brand), unless the property injuriously 
affected and the property taken by the 
undertaking are held by the same owner 
(see The Duke of Buccleuch v. Metropolitan 
Board of Works). Such an extension of 
liability in the case of “tube” railways 
running under a huge city seems in every 
way desirable, and its effect will be to make 
the promoters of such undertakings use their 
utmost endeavours to minimise any damage 
likely to ensue by providing the best means 
to overcome vibration. 


THE case of “Van Praagh v, 
narei of Everidge” (Times, May 12) 
Contracte faises an interesting question 
in curious circumstances. Some auctioneers 
were selling three different freehold pro- 
perties—one at Hampstead, one at Ashstead, 
and one in the City. The defendant, a 
builder, who wished to acquire the Ashford 
property with a view to developing it, 
attended the sale, but accidentally bought 
the Hampstead property, which belonged to 
the plaintif. He immediately discovered 
his mistake, and refused to sign the contract, 
but the auctioneers signed for him, and the 
There 
had been no negligence on the part of the 
auctioneers, and the defendant had acted 
quite bona fide. The learned Judge held 
there was a contract, and the substantial 
question was whether in such circumstances 
there should be a decree for specific per- 
formance, or only judgment for damages. 
The Court granted a decree, holding where 
the mistake is solely that of the defendan} 
himself the Court will only refuse specific 
performance when some hardship amounting 
to injustice will ensue. 


In view of the miserably con- 
a cite gested state of the traffic in 

so many of our principal 
thoroughfares, the letter from the Managing 
Director of the Thames Steamboat Co., 
published this week, affords food for re- 
flection, even if it does not call for a serious 
inquiry. The Thames affords a splendid and 
unimpeded means of communication between 
points where the streets are the narrowest 
and the traffic the most heavy, yet we are 
informed the public are to be denied this 
pleasant, speedy, and economical means of 
locomotion on account of the attitude adopted 
by the London County Council. The 
Council was alleged to be desirous of under- 
taking this service themselves, but it was 
recently stated in the Press they would not 
be in a position to do so before the year 
1904. Apart from the present dispute 
between the County Council and the Steam- 
boat Co., this raises the question whether 
it is desirable that municipal corporations 
should have powers granted them enabling 
them to run commercial undertakings out of 
the rates in competition with private enter- 
prises. The House of Lords recently de- 
cided in relation to the omnibus service that 


shop, &c. 
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they at present possessed no such powers, 
and we do not think it is expedient such 
powers should be granted to them. It has 
been the policy of this country never to 
interfere with private enterprise by allowing 
State competition, and municipal competi- 
tion is much the same in its influence. 
Where the rates can be called on to supply 
any deficiencies, the ordinary considerations 
of profit and loss have no application, private 
enterprise is discouraged, and the rate of 
wages is often seriously interfered with. 


A QUESTION was asked of the 
at the Attorney-General last week in 
Law Courts. the House of Commons as to 
whether the accommodation at the Law 
Courts for the Judges was so insufficient that 
one Judge was holding his court in what is 
known as the Old Library at Lincoln's Inn, 
and another in a room under the Bar 
Library at the Royal Courts of Justice. The 
Attorney-General admitted the fact, but he 
seemed to suggest that the remedy lay, not 
in building another court, but in rearranging 
circuits of the judges in the provinces, so as 
to admit of the present courts in the Strand 
being sufficient. It seems to be clear, how- 
ever, that one other court, at any rate, ought 
to be built. There is no place tor another 
division of the Court of Appeal, should one 
be constituted, and it is also to be borne in 
mind that a court, if vacant, can always be 
let for the purposes of arbitrations—in fact, 
what we may call an arbitration court—it 
could also be used for the purpose of 
examining witnesses before an examiner, and 
would be a very useful addition. Any such 
new court or courts ought certainly to be 
erected on the north side of Carey-street in 
place of the ramshackle structures which are 
now occupied as a public-house, stationer’s 
It would be very undesirable to 
take away any of the open space to the west 


Accommodation 


of the Law Courts, which is extremely 
valuable as a lung of London. 


A HEAVY and difficult under- 
pinning operation has recently 
been carried out in Lower 
Broadway, New York, where one end of a 
building having seven stories above the 
street and two basement stories below was 
supported, first in a temporary way, and 
finally on new footings. The wall in ques- 
tion is of the load-supporting type, 100 ft. 
long and 32 in. thick at the base, which is 
offset to a thickness of 5 ft., and rests upon 
a concrete footing 5 ft. wide by 3 ft. thick. 
Owing to the erection of a new and higher 
building adjoining, it was calculated that a 
settlement of about 2} in. would occur in 
the fine sand forming the soil. Provision 
was therefore made to underpin the older 
building with new footings carried down 
5 ft. lower, so as to be even with the 
footings of the new structure, and to 
hold up the building in order to keep it 
from injury while its footings settled with 
those of the new building, and, finally, when 
all movement had ceased, to build rew brick- 
work between the new footings and the old 
wall. Operations were commenced by build- 
ing timber cribs on both sides of the old 
wall, the cribs being connected by timber 
stringers parallel with the wall, and several 
feet from it to afford ample working space. 
Pairs of steel girders with a combined depth 
of 30 in. were placed at intervals of 4 ft. 
across the stringers with screw-jacks under 
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their ends. The wall being thus supported, E 


the new footing was formed and built up to 
within about 3 ft. of the old wall. When 
the cement had set, screw -jacks were 
arranged as closely together as possible 
and in two rows to take the load in place of 
the steel girders, which were then removed.. 
For the purpose of measuring settlement, a 
bench mark was established on an inner 


wall of the building at some distance 


from the underpinned wall; and level 
marks thereon were examined daily by 
means of a levelling instrument. As 
the underpinning settled with the new 
building, the jacks were screwed up at the 
rate of about 4 in. a week to correspond 
with the movement, and thus the upper 
portion of the old building was kept 
Stationary. The wall has been supported 
for seven months on 360 jacks, and now 
that all movement has ceased brickwork is 
to be built up between the new footings 
and the old wall. 


cracks have been caused in the plaster; 
there is no indication of any damage to the 


masonry; and the alignment of lifts and. 


other machinery has not been disturbed. 


l CONSIDERING the abnormal 
Wood Berns, use that will be made of 
timber in the Metropolis 


during the present year, a paper published . 


in the present issue of the “ Journal of the 
British Institute of Certified Carpenters” is 
particularly apropos. In dealing with the 
properties and design of wood beams, the 
author concerns himself chiefly with an ex- 


planation of the principles governing the 


strength of all rectangular beams. This 
being the case, no new matter is to be 
anticipated, and the usefulness of the paper 
is to be found in the collection and simple 
explanation of truths which ought to be 
familiar to all who may be called upon to 
employ timber beams for permanent or 
temporary structures. 
unqualified recommendation of five as the 
factor of safety is altogether wise, for very 
much depends upon the conditions under 
which timber is to be employed. Having 
regard to the perishable nature of the 
material, a factor of ten is desirable when 
exposure to the weather is contemplated, 
and for permanent structures under cover it 
would be safer to use a higher factor than 
that suggested by the author, In the case 
of temporary erections, the factor may be 
five, cr even less, but it is always desirable 
to be on the safe side when employing 
material of variable character. The adoption 
of an ample factor is further necessary if the 
transverse Strength of timber is taken from 
tables based upon experiments made with 
small test pieces, which invariably give 
higher values than are afforded by actual 
beams. 


eae ii AN interesting paper on “The 
during the Hours [Illuminating Power of the Gas 

of Daylight. of the Future” was read last 
week by Mr. H. E. Jones at the meeting of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. Mr, 
Jones is Engineer to the Commercial Gas Co., 
of London, and is connected with a number of 
gasworks situated outside the Metropolitan. 


area. 


that at present charged that the use of gas for. 


It appears that the work | 
has, so far, been entirely successful. No 


We do not think the | 


He advocates the supply of a lower- 
grade gas at a price so much lower than. 
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power and fuel purposes must become almost 
universal. We have on previous occasions, 
when commenting on the Lewes method 
of gas manufacture, mentioned that non- 
luminous water-gas, which costs less 
than 4d, per 1,000 cubic feet to manu- 
facture, as compared with Is. or more 
for coal-gas, may with great advantage 
be used in conjunction with coal-gas for 
general supply, provided that the reduction 
in price be fully commensurate with the 
reduction in the heating value of the gas, 
and a satisfactory calorific standard be fixed 
by Act of Parliament. That the use of gas 
for purposes cther than lighting is rapidly 
increasing, even under the existing high 
charges, is showa by the output from the 
Commercial Gasworks during the year 
ending March 5, 1901. The average increase 
in the output for the year was 15'7 per cent. 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., 
whereas the increase was less than 3 per 
cent. between the hours of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
Opinions may differ as to the best method 
of producing the low-grade gas, but given 
proper protection with regard to the price, 
heating power, and pressure of the gas 
supply, that is not a matter that need 
trouble the consumer. The efforts of Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Livesey, and other leading gas 
engineers to supply cheaper gas on the lines 
indicated should, we consider, with the 
precautions mentioned, receive public 


support. 


Dr, Sr. GEORGE MIVART'S 
rane E report to the Local Govern- 

ment Board on the general 
sanitary circumstances and administration 
of the Lancaster Rural District states that 
while there is not, generally speaking, any 
grave fault to be found with the housing, 
and the cleanliness of cottage interiors is 
especially noteworthy, the water supply 
generally throughout the populous portions 
of the Rural District of Lancaster must be 
regarded as highly unsatisfactory. Over a 
very considerable area inhabitants are almost 
exclusively dependent for drinking purposes 
upon such rainwater as they are able to store. 
“u At the time of my visit a drought of very 
exceptional severity prevailed, and the 
greatest possible hardship was in many 
cases being experienced—hardship which 
would have been entirely obviated had 
measures been taken in the past to lay on 
to certain townships a supply of water from 
the mains of public services not far distant. 
Although inhabitants generally were mute on 
the subject of the hardships they have to 
endure from want of water, it was easy, 
where any sort of questioning was permitted, 
to establish the fact that, even in normal 
summers, the greatest difficulty is experi- 
enced in obtaining a supply of water which 
is, even locally, regarded as wholesome.” 
The Report goes on to state that the sewer- 
age system of the district is in an exceed- 
ingly defective state; that the wells and 
dipping-places for water are all liable to 
pollution, none of the wells being otherwise 
than dry-steined; and that excrement dis- 
posal is by means of cesspit privies, for the 
periodical emptying of which no regular or 
adequate provision is made. It is to be 
hoped that the appearance of such a report 
will goad the official authorities into doing 
something to set about remedying this in- 
sanitary and discreditable state of things in 
their district. 


A SCHEME has been laid before 
the Charity Commissioners for 
the reconstruction and reorgant- 
sation of Queen’s College. It is proposed to 
expend a sum of 20,000/. in rebuilding the 
front portion with a block containing shops 
on the ground floor, offices and men’s rooms 
above, and a meeting-hallin the rear. The 
residential accommodation will provide for a 
warden, a sub-warden or dean, and twenty- 
nine students. The college was established 
in 1828 by the exertions of William Sands 
Cox, F.R.S., mainly for the study of 
medicine and surgery, with theological, 
classical, and scientifical departments, and 
received royal charters of incorporation in 
1843 and 1847, the Council being empowered 
to grant certificates for various degrees in 
the Arts to be conferred by the University of 
London. The medical and art departments 
have since been transferred to Mason 
College (opened in 1880). The Rev. Dr. 
S. W. Warneford's gifts amount altogether 
to an endowment of 5,000/. The foundation- 
stone of the then new buildings was laid on 
August 18, 1843, and in the following year 
the St. James's Chapel, appertaining to the 
college, was completed. In the altar-piece 
is some work in silver, “The Shield of 
Faith,” executed by the late E. Thomason 
after a design by Flaxman, and in the dinner- 
hall are three examples of David, the French 
painter, 


had been rejected as invalid. The fol'owing ig 
the result of the election :— 


President.—Mr. Henry T. Hare. 

Vice-Presidents —Messrs, W. A, Pite and L 
Ambler. i 

Committce.—Messrs. W. Howard Seth-Smith . 
G. H. Fellowes-Prynne; Arnold Mitchell: 
F. D. Clapham ; G. B. Carvill ; W. H. Raffles. 
E. Guy Dawber; R. H. Weymouth; John 
Murray ; Hon. A. McGarel Hogg. 

Hon, Treasurer. —Mr. Francis Hooper. 

Hon. Librarian.—Mr. J. MacLaren Ross, 

Hon. Secretaries.—Messrs. R, S. Balfour and 
H. P. G. Maule. 


Votes of Thanks. 


On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the scrutineers, Messrs, 
H. G. Collins, E. W. M. Wonnacott, and G. H 
Smith. ' 

Mr. F. G. F. Hooper said he desired to pro- 
pose, in no formal way, a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the President for the way in which 
he had acted in that capacity during the past 
two years. Their President had given up his 
time and energy to the work of the Association 
in a most unselfish way, and he could stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the most enterprising 
and enthusiastic of any president they had had. 
Mr. Seth-Smith had put his hand to two 
important undertakings—one, the Day.school, 
had been actually launched, and the other, the 
New Premises scheme, was making slow 
but, he hoped, steady progress. They had had 
very gratifying reports of the Day school, 
and he understood that the men who had 
joined the classes had not only expressed their 
satisfaction, but they had satisfied the head. 
master, Mr. Bolton, and his assistant, by the 
amount of enthusiasm they had shown in their 
work. The New Premises scheme had been 
talked about a great deal, but Mr. Seth-Smith 
had grappled with it so enthusiastically because 
the lease in Great Marlborough-street was 
rapidly drawing to a close, and the work of 
the Association, particularly in some classes, 
had quite outgrown the premises now occu- 
pied. He felt sure the vote of thanks would be 
carried with unanimity. 

The vote of thanks having been very heartily 
agreed to, 

The Chairman, in reply, said the Associa- 
tion was inspired by a very lofty ambition; 
nothing less than that London should be a city 
of beauty, and that the design of no building 
in it which was in bad taste could be attributed 
to any past student of the Association. He 
did not think they could describe that as a 
transcendental idea ; it was certainly powerful 
enough to induce most of the best architects 
in London to devote time and means to its 
attainment. That idea might seem foolish, 
almost suicidal, regarded from the standpoint 
purely of the utilitarian side of work; but 
those who really had this great aim at heart, 
those who had this enthusiasm, cared more for 
this aim than for any financial benefit which 
they might get out of architectural work ; it 
was their delight to help on work of the kind 
the Association is doing. If not, why should 
Royal Academicians and other eminent archi- 
tects lead the Association Classes of Design, and 
they, and others of no less talent, and as busy, 
give their time and experience, which had cost 
so much, on Committees and in other ways: 
He did not know that there was any other 
society of artists which could show such 4 
record of devotion to the education of their 
future competitors. If he had caught the infec- 
tion of enthusiasm, and had followed the er- 
ample of so many abler than himself, no special 
credit was due to him for drinking deeply of the 
joy which such work brought with it. He desired 
to record his heartfelt thanks to his colleagues 
of both years for their support, to the Vice- 
Chairmen and honorary secretaries very 
especially, and last, but not least, to ther 
exemplary and indefatigable secretary, Mr. 
Driver, who, by quietly writing to his friends, 
had obtained 139/. for the New Premises Fond. 
Ilis (the Chairman’s) predecessors left him no 
other course than to do his best for the Associa 
tion. Two qualifications were necessary pr 
new President, i.e., he must be an artist y 
also a capable man of business. That tie 
President of their choice, Mr. Hare, possessed 
these qualifications was so well known gn 
leave no tittle of doubt that he would lift 
Association a step higher in popularity 
usefulness. Neither Mr. Hare nor himself ie 
be satisfied until the Association was 


housed. 
The Chairman then proposed a vote of 


Queen's College, 
Birmingham. 


$$ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


THE last ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association for the present 
Session was held on Friday evening last week 
in the Meeting-room of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W., the President, Mr. W. H. 
Seth-Smith occupying the chair. 

The minutes having been read and con- 
firmed, and three nominations having been 
read, the following gentlemen were elected 
members, i.c., Messrs. H. H. Fraser, W. Guthrie, 
G. S. Mileham, and J. E. Mundell. 


Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Hon. Secretary, an- 
nounced that the first summer visit would take 
place on May 24 to Christ Hospital, Horsham. 

Mr. Maule also proposed a vote of thanks to 
the London County Council for kindly allow- 
ing a party of members to visit, on the 26th 
ult., Perry Vale Fire-station, and to Mr. Owen 
Fleming for conducting the party on the occa- 
sion. Also to Mr. Harrison Townsend for 
arranging the visit to Horniman Museum on 
the same date. 


New Premises Fund. 


The motion having been agreed to, ; 

The Chairman announced that the following 
donations had been made to the New Premises 
Fund: Messrs. G. T. Hine, 50/.; Max Clarke, 
154 158.; C. Gilbertson, 5/. 5s.; Alexander 
Wood, 5/. 5s.; J. S. Blunt, 3/. 3s.; A. W. Turn- 
bull, 2/. 2s.; Horace Field, 2/, 2s.; T. Bee, 
r}. 18,; E. Carless, 1/,1s.; Walter Hearn, 1J. ts.; 
E. Hemingway, 1. Is.; G. W. Jones, 1. 1s.; 
and W. M. How, 1}. The total of the fund is 
now 4,206/. IIs. 6d. 


Mr. R. S. Balfour, hon. secretary, announced 
that a meeting of the Camera Club would be 
held on the 21st inst. at No. 56, Great Marl- 
borough-street, when there would be an exhi- 
bition of photographs, apparatus, &c. Several 
prominent firms had consented to exhibit, and 
the exhibition waslikely to be avery successful 
one. 

Mr. Balfour alse announced the donation to 
the library of Mr. Mowbray A. Green’s book 
on “The Eighteenth Century Architecture of 
Bath,” and on his motion a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the donor. 


Election of Officers. 


The Chairman read the report of the scruti- 
neers appointed to deal with the voting papers 
received in connexion with the election of 
officers for session 1902-3. It stated that 317 
voting papers had been received and that nine 
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— 


thanks to the hon. secs., the librarian, the 
editor of A. A. Notes and the assistant editor, 
the School of Design Visitors, the Education 
Committee, the Technical Education Board for 
Workshop Demonstrations, the Royal Institute 
of British Architects for the use of the Meet- 
ing-room, and to Mr. E. W. M. Wonnacott for 
working the lantern, and to others who had 
assisted in various ways. 

The motion having been agreed to, 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to 
the Press, and this was also agreed to. 


Housing of the Working Classes. 


Papers were read during the evening on the 
housing of the working classes. The first 
paper, “Municipal Housing: its Economic 
Basis,” was by Mr. Owen Fieming, and was as 
follows :— 

It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say 
that housing is finance and that finance is 
housing. But the connexion between the two 
is so intimate and so far-reaching that unless 
the principles of finance are mastered, talk on 
housing, especially municipal housing, is 
almost futile. An excellent illustration of the 
prevalent confusion of thought occurred at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900. At the Vincennes 
annexe were erected several examples of work- 
ing-class dwellings, ostensibly representing the 
tangible outcome of the most recent housing 
effort in the different countrics. Investigation, 
however, disclosed the fact that these speci- 
men cottages were not designed on any 
common financial basis, but were cither the 
arbitrary product of the constructor, or the 
outcome of local and special conditions, Great 
Britain, for example, was represented by a 
specimen of the cottages erected at Port Sun- 
light by Messrs, Lever Brothers. This cottage, 
however, was not the result of normal financial 
conditions, but really represented the gener- 
osity of a distinguished firm of British manu- 
facturers. On March 21, 1902, Mr. W. H. 
Lever informed this Association of the actual 
financial basis upon which Port Sunlight has 
been constructed.* ‘The financial aspect 
of the village of Port Sunlight is soon 
told,” said Mr. Lever. “The capital it 
has taken to buy the 140 acres of land, 
build the cottages, houses, schools, shops, 
institutions, clubs, &c., and including making 
the roads, laying out the parks, &c., has been 
over 350,000}. .. . Upon this 350,000/., Lever 
Bros., Ltd., receive no interest or return what- 
ever, the rents being fixed at such an amount 
as only to pay for rates, taxes, repairs, and 
maintenance.” However highly we may be 
disposed to value the work that Messrs. Lever 
Bros. have done, it is clear that municipal 
action cannot proceed on similar lines. A 
municipality has to account for its action to 
vigilant constituents. There is no banking 
account upon which cheques can be drawn at 
will, Every pound spent by a municipality on 
housing has to come from somewhere. The 
work has, in fact, to be administered on 
strictly commercial principles. The capital 
has to be borrowed and redeemed, and unless 
due provision is made for the consequent 
interest and sinking fund, comparisons of the 
results achieved are of very little value. 

It is clear, therefore, that in considering any 
housing experiments, the first point to be 
examined is the soundness of the financial 
basis, and in this investigation it is necessary 
to be somewhat exacting. Many apparently 
promising building schemes break down when 
submitted to this financial examination, and it 
has therefore seemed better to utilise the 
present opportunity for adescription of the actual 
financial circumstances under which municipal 
housing work has to be carried on, rather than 
for a comparative analysis of the resulting 
architecturalachievements. After the economic 
basis has been fully grasped, the architectural 
questions remaining will present no insuper- 
able difficulty to experienced architects, In- 
deed, the plan and general structure of housing 
buildings are but the tangible and visible 
outcome of the intangible but governing 
circumstances. 

The nature of the powers conferred on 
British municipalities by the Housing Act of 
1890 is very extensive. Under this Act they are 
empowered to acquire and to demolish whole 
districts of insanitary property, and to sell or 
otherwise utilise the sites thus cleared for the 
erection of sanitary dwellings. They may also 
Ro into the open market, if so minded, and 
purchase vacant land for the construction 
thereon of dwellings. 


* See the Builder for March 29. _ 
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This work, it will be seen, is of a destructive 
as well as of a constructive character, and in con- 
sidering the question of municipal housing, it is 
necessary to draw avery clear line between these 
two classes of work, which are totally distinct 
from one another. The destructive work isa 
compulsory duty carried out by the munici- 
pality for the benefit of the whole community, 
and at the sole cost of the whole community. 
Although Parliament has enacted that the com- 
pensation to the owners of the insanitary pro- 
perty purchased for demolition is to be assessed 
on the most severe terms, yet the difference 
between the purchase money of the old pro- 
perty and the market value of the sites cleared 
by its demolition is always considerable, and 
this difference is increased by the fact that the 
cleared land is earmarked for the erection of 
working-class dwellings, and can only be sold 
at the price it would fetch in the market for 
this restricted purpose. 

It is not proposed in this paper to deal with 
many economic problems involved in the 
destructive side of the question. The follow- 
ing remarks apply solely to the constructive 
housing work which begins with the purchase 
of the cleared or vacant sites for dwellings. 

The constructive work is a voluntary under- 
taking carried out on borrowed capital, and in 
respect of which the whole community reaps 
no immediate financial benefit, although the 
ultimate financial benefit is considerable. The 
destructive work during the period of redemp- 
tion is exceedingly costly to the ratepayers. 
The constructive work during the same period 
should not cost the ratepayers anything. The 
destructive work finally vanishes from sight 
after the loan has been repaid. The construc- 
tive work leaves behind it property of great 
value. 

The difficulties of constructive housing are 
due chiefly to an inadequate recognition of the 
financial conditions under which it has to be 
carried on. Municipalities are in this respect 
subject to the same Jaws as individuals. Their 
action is and must be largely influenced by 
financial considerations, and even a temporary 
disregard for these considerations inevitably 
sets up reaction, and in the long run impedes 
progress. 

The first point to remember when studying 
housing finance is that it is an organic struc- 
ture, and, like other organic structnres, is 
subject to the laws of growth. Given this 
fundamental fact, the line of action almost 
becomes self-evident. It ccnsists in the simple 
duty of guarding the growing structure from 
influences likely to check or impede its full 
development. ‘These checking influences may 
arise from either of the three classes of persons 
which co-operate in the work of municipal 
housing, viz. (a) the stockholders ; (b) the rate- 
payers, represented by the municipalities ; (c) 
the rent-payers. Progress can only be made if 
each of these three classes is satisfied that its 
interests are being adequately watched. If 
doubt arises, the class concerned will either 
ask a higher price for its co-operation, or it will 
cease to co-operate. It is necessary, therefore, 
to consider in detail the functions performed 
by each of these three classes of persons. Ina 
general way, it may be said that the willing 
co-operation of any one of these three groups 
can be secured by guaranteeing to it the market 
value of the services rendered by it. The stock- 
holder, for example, cannot very well grumble 
if he receives the market rate of interest for the 
capital advanced by him. The ratepayer will 
be willing enough to perform his share of the 
work if he can assure himself that, at no imme- 
diate loss to himself, he is building up a pro- 
perty* that is visibly increasing in annual value, 
and even a rentpayer’s prolific power of 
complaint is lessened by the knowledge that 
there are numerous applicants waiting to take 
his place. 

(a) The Stockholders.—The functions of the 
stockholders are briefly to provide the sinews 
of war. The method of raising money, 
however, varies in different cities. London 
adopts the simplest, and, perhaps, the most 
secure, method by advertising its loan issues 
in the open market at a fixed price, and 
allotting the amount of the loan propor- 
tionately among the applicants. The rate 
of interest payable on the loans varies 


* Nots.--This word “ property ” was misunderstood in 
the discussion to mean real estate only. The intention of 
the writer was that it should bear the wider meaning of 
the term, and include not only the actual realestate, but 


also the cash product of the real estate in the form of 


Sinking Fund accumulations. These two items added 
together constitute the municipal ‘* property” which in 
this sense ‘' visibly increases in annual value.” 


is known as a “ Floating Loans Fund.” 
owners and merchants deposit in the fund 
capital that is temporarily not needed. 
call at a month, and the interest is fixed each 
year in May and November, at rates slightly 
above the current bank discount rate. The 
following table gives the rates of interest paid 
by the Glasgow Corporation during recent 
years :— 
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rom time to time, according to the condition 
of the money market, but to avoid the dis- 
turbance caused by these periodic fluctuations, 
the rate of interest paid for the housing work 
of the London County Council has been fixed 


at 3 per cent.,a figure perhaps fractionally in 
advance of the mean rate of interest, averaged 
over a period of years. 


These loans are raised {cr definite periods, 


varying from thirty years in the provinces to 
sixty years in London and Glasgow. 
latter term is the limit allowed by Parlia- 
ment for housing loans. 
loan period diminished during the intervals 
between the periods of issue ; but this incon- 
venience has now been removed, and as far as 
London is concerned, money can be taken up 
at any time for the full term of sixty years. 


This 


Some years ago the 


In Glasgow the Corporation maintains what 
Ship- 


It is on 


Amount of Rate of Interest, 
Vear. Loan. Per cent. 
£ £ 
1898- 9 |!| 1,273,357 213 2 
1809—00 1,270,785 218 67 
1900- I 1,287,025 2 19 Iof 


| 


Liverpool and Manchester carry out their 


housing work on borrowed capital at rates of 
interest varying over a period of years from 
24 per cent. to 34 per cent. 
1901, the average rate of the Manchester 
undertaking was 3l. per cent. 
practice of some other cities to apply to the 
Local Government Board for a separate loan 
for 
Government Board being the Government 
Department that is entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the Loca! Loans Fand. This is a 
Three per Cent, stock guaranteed by the 
Imperial Government and is now quoted at 
ro0ł per cent. 


On March 31, 
It is the 


each housing undertaking, the Local 


It will be seen by this comparison that 


the floating loan system obtains money at 
the 
hardly capable of indefinite extension, and as 
the rate of interest fluctuates from year to 
year any period of financial stress affects pre- 
judicially the whole housing work in a way 
that is rather disturbing. This element of 
luck is not possible with a financial system 
based upon an equal annual payment for 
interest fixed to run at this same rate during 
the continuance of the loan. 


cheapest rates, but this system is 


One of the most interesting aspects of 


housing finance is the question of the sinking 
fund for the compulsory repayment of loans. 
This is a question that is watched with some 
jealousy by the British Treasury. 
under its advice, Parliament has formulated 
certain Standing Orders which require that 
all money advanced to Local Authorities in 
Great Britain shall be repaid within certain 
fixed periods. I 
Britain’ advisedly, because the policy of Joan 
repayment does not seem to commend itself to 
the Colonial mind; 
correct 
works of Australia are carried out on the 
principle of permanent loans without pro- 
vision for repayment. 
vanced is that the primary consideration is the 
development of the country, and the security 
against depreciation is to be found in the im- 
proved value that the Colony as a whole 
secures by the free use of the capital. The 
policy of the Australian Government in this 


Acting 


use. the term ‘‘ Great 


and l believe 1 am 


in stating that the great public 


The argument ad- 


question may not be financially sound, The 
periodic financial crises that occur in Australia 
lend weight to the view that it is not 
financially sound, but the position of the 
British Government seems to err in the other 
direction, with the result that enterprise is 
serivusly and perhaps needlessly checked. 
The error lies in the fallacy that the 
security will have entirely lost its value 
at the expiration of the sinking fund 
period. In other words, that the sub- 
stantial housing estates of the great British 
corporations resemble the baseless fabric 
of a vision, and that at the end of the 
Sinking Fund term they will have faded, 


leaving not a wrack behind! This position is 
so obviously untenable that the attention of 
statesmen is gradually focussing upon it as 
one of the first questions to be tested by the 
light of scientific inquiry. There is no desire 
as far as I am aware to imitate the boldness of 
the Australians and to dispense with the 
Sinking Fund altogether, but there is a strong 
and growing view that the terms of repayment 
should be made more elastic. At present, as 


has been stated, the Sinking Fund term varies 
from thirty to forty years in the provinces to 
sixty years in the metropolis. There seems to 
be no reason why the provinces should not be 


brought up to the same scale as London. 


Then the indestructible land is treated in the 
same way as the destructible buildings erected 
upon the land. The reason is not clear why it 
should be necessary to redeem the cost of the 
land. It will not deteriorate as time goes on. 
In all human probability it will increase in 
value, and the gradual redemption of the 
buildings upon it will annually increase the 
value of the whole security. It has also been 
urged that the maximum term for loans 
(including the land and buildings) should be 
extended from sixty years to Ioo years. The 
importance of this extension to us as architects 
may be gauged from the fact that it would 
automatically transform each 100]. of capital 
available for constructive purposes into 116/. 
Oddly enough, the greatest housing loan of the 
nineteenth century, 7.¢c., the Glasgow Improve- 
ment Trust Scheme of 1866, was granted by 
Parliament without any specific provision for 
repayment, and on May 31, 1901, Glasgow had 
only accumulated 10,257/. as a purely volun- 
tarily Sinking and Reserve Fund in respect 
of an outstanding capital debt of 1,287,025). 
This striking Parliamentary lapse was corrected 
in the 1897 scheme, which was approved 


subject to a sixty years’ sinking fund. 


The method of sinking fund repayment 
In London the 
system adopted is what is known as the cumu- 
In addition to the 
ordinary simple interest a sum of money is 
deducted each year from the gross revenue 


differs in different cities. 


lative annuity system. 


received, and invested at compound interest. 


These annual equal instalments, plus the com- 
pound interest on each of them, produce at the 
end of the sinking fund period a sum equal in 
value to the amount of the original loan, which 
is then repaid. This system is in itself econo- 
mical, and has the added advantage that the 
sum to be deducted each year from the revenue 
does not vary from year to year. Financial 
experts will, I am sure, pardon the introduction 


of a somewhat homely illustration of the work- 
ing of this principle. It is as if a snowball 
were formed out of the receipts, and set a- 


rolling at the end of the first year after the 


buildings were opened. This snowball would 
continue rolling during fifty-nine years. At 
the end of the second year, a second snowball 
of the same size as the first would be formed 
and set off on a similar journey. And the 
completion of the third year would witness the 
formation and departure of athird ball. And 
so on each year during the whole fifty-nine 
years. When the sixty years were ended, the 
fifty-nine snowballs, which by that time would 
have assumed fifty-nine different sizes, would 
be rolled into one ball, and that great ball 
would represent the fotal amount of the loan. 
In some other cities repayment is secured by 
the provision of equal annual instalments of 
principal, with the result that the charge for 
interest and sinking fund is greater during the 
earlier years of a loan than at the later period. 
The disadvantage of this latter system, known 
as the instalment system, is that it is very 
difficult to arrive at an annual estimate of 
receipts and outgoings, and the difficulties of 
producing a proper housing balance-sheet 
needlessly enhanced. 

(b) The Ratcfayers—The functions of the 
second class of persons concerned, viz., the 
ratepayers, are somewhat analogous to those 
exercised in ordinary business by executors 
and guarantors; as executors they have to 
manage the estates as a trust and not for 
personal profit; as guarantors they have 
to make good the deficits, if any. Skil- 
fully managed on ordinary business principles 
a housing estate should pay its way, but if 
any deficit appears, it has to be made good 
out of the current rate. It is therefore highly 
important in the interests of the ratepayers 
that the housing accounts of a municipal cor- 
poration should be kept entirely distinct and 
published separately from the general 
accounts. This separate housing balance- 
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sheet should show every item of expenditure 
that is directly due to the housing work. If 
this separate balance-sheet is not published the 
ratepayers cannot see the financial effect of 
their operations, and liabilities may be incurred 
that otherwise would be avoided. Quite 
recently one of the most important munici- 


palities in Great Britain determined to dis- 
entangle the housing accounts from the generat 
accounts, with the result that the housing work 
was found to be drawing a subsidy from the 
rates to the extent of nearly 5,000/. a year ona 
capital outlay of 189,000/. Another munici- 
pality of equal standing happens to be pro- 
foundly concerned by the presence within the 
city of a large number of back-to-back houses 
inhabited by persons of a limited earning 
power. The municipality is building new 
dwellings to house this very helpless class. and 
is restricting the occupation of the new 
dwellings to them, and to them only. However 
desirable, and perhaps in the present case, 
however necessary it may be to restrict 
occupation to a particular class of persons, it is 
clear that the standard of rent is thus artificially 
lowered below the ordinary market standard. 
There is, of course, no administrative reason 
why a city, if it be so minded, should not 
underlet its tenements. It is purely a question 
of local policy. But the ratepayer may fairly 
require that the amount of this subsidy should 
be clearly set forth in the housing balance- 
sheet. Again, arguments have been advanced 
advocating that the sinking-fund charges 
should be debited to the ratepayer rather than 
to the rentpayer. This is again a question of 
policy, but if such a policy were adopted, the 
amount of these sinking-fund charges should 
be calculated, and carried to its proper place 
in the housing accounts so that the ratepayer 
may be able to tell at a glance what the 
municipal housing work is costing him. There 
is, of course, no need for it to cost him anything. 
The policy of London is based upon the 
principle that it should not cost him anything. 
It is true that in London the ratepayers have 
advanced to the housing account a sum of 
6,943/. 178. Id., but this was a temporary 
advance, and the housing account is now 
almost in a position to repay the loan. There 
was a cash balance in hand on March 31, Igot, 
on the housing account of 4,033/. 4s. 7d., so 
that the real amount of the outstanding over- 
draft at this date was 2,9Iol. 12s. 6d. With 
this exception, which will probably disappear 
this year, the constructive housing work of 
London has not cost the London ratepayer 
Moreover, the 
reserve fund for repairs and renewals has now 
grown to 8,934/. I8s. 2d., and the sinking fund 
accumulations to 19,8117. 128. 2d. Summarised, 
the financial change in the London housing 
accounts from the date of their inception to 


anything from first to last. 


March 31, Igol, is as follows :— 


Housing Account L.C.C. 
DECREASE IN VALUE, 
Rate-subsidy ... £6,943 I7 I 
Depreciation in value of 
estates sen a ? 


INCREASE IN VALUE. 


Sinking fund balance .. £19,811 I2 2 

Reserve fund for repairs ... 8,934 18 2 

Cash in hand 5 .. 4033 4 7 

Appreciation in value of 

estates eee ron sra ? 
(Capital expenditure to March 31, IQOIæ 
772,1251. 33. §d.) 

The Glasgow property is of somewhat ex- 
ceptional character. It formed part of a great 
improvement scheme carried out at the cost of 
the ratepayers, and the constructive housing 
work, as it were, gradually emerged from the 
unremunerative improvement scheme. In 
other words, the rate contribution to the im- 
provement diminished as the housing work 
grew stronger. The rate stood at 6d. in the 
1l. in 1866, and fell gradually, until in 1895 
it was jd. in the 1l, and in 1896 ceased 
altogether. Thenceforward theestate has been 
self-supporting, and has accumulated 10,257/. in 
the Sinking Fund account. 

In the case of some other well-known British 
municipalities it is difficult to get precise infor- 
mation as to the financial position of the 
housing work owing to the absence of balance- 
sheets containing the whole of the essential 
facts. Weare told, for example, what rate of 


interest is obtained on the capital invested, but ; 
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information were published it would Probably 
be disclosed that the constructive housing 
work was being carried on at a heavy annual 
cost to the ratepayers, having regard to the 
restricted character of the operations. It iş 
fair to say, however, that this is chiefly due 
to the exceedingly short loan terms under 
which most of the work had been carried 
out. If these cities were enabled to consolidate 
their housing loans into one stock, redeemable 
at the Metropolitan term of sixty years for all 
purposes, the rate-subsidy would probably 
disappear. 

(c) The Rent Paycrs.—This class of persons 
occupies a position contrary to that of the 
stockholder. It has no permanent interest 
in the estates, but simply occupies the 
tenements as it would occupy any other 
tenements, paying the market value of the 
accommodation afforded. It is true that in 
very exceptional circumstances the munici- 
pality—z.e., the ratepayers as a whole—may 
think fit to let some tenements at less than 
their market value, but it is clear that such an 
artificial arrangement has no permanent basis, 
The school of thought, for example, that argues 
that in cases of compulsory expropriation the 
tenant should pay the market value of the 
tenement from which he has been dispossessed 
irrespective of the market value of the new 
tenement, does not contemplate, so far as I am 
aware, that such an arrangement should 
remain in perpetuity ; and, speaking generally, 
I think it may fairly be assumed that rent, like 
water, will in time find its own level. 

This brief summary of the respective func. 
tions of these three classes of persons will 
enable the general economic position to be 
grasped. Market rates of interest on the one 
hand, market rents on the other, and a suffi. 
cient working margin between the two to 
enable temporary fluctuations to be covered. 
This may seem a simple statement of the 
complex and complicated housing question, but 
most complex questions can be reduced to sim- 
plicity by the elimination of the non-essential, 
It may, however, be urged that I have described 
a condition of stability and not one of growth. 
This is not, however, the case. The stability 
that I have described is a necessary precedent 
to growth. But the growth is very real. As 
has been stated, the Sinking Fund is framed on 
the assumption that the landand buildings will 
have become valueless at the expiration of the 
Sinking Fund period. This assumption is 
clearly inaccurate, as the land and buildings 
will possess a very considerable value at that 
date. But the Sinking Fund is accumulating 
more rapidly than the actual value of the pro- 
perty is diminishing, Therefore, at any given 
time, the sum of the Sinking Fund accumula- 
tions, plus the then value of the property, is 
mathematically bound to exceed the total of a 
similar sum taken at any previous period. 

To illustrate the growth from actual figures 
a table is given showing the annual amounts 
of the Sinking Fund accumulations in the 
London estates. The totals given against each 
year’s dates represent the sum of 

(a) Total of previous years’ accumulations ; 

(b) Interest upon total of previous years’ 
accumulations ; 

(c) Normal annual instalments from buildings 
already in fund ; 

(d) First annual instalments from new build- 
ings completed within previous years. 


Growth of L.C.C. Sinking Fund on Housing 


Estates. 
Year. Sinking Fund. 
TIOS O oarra iir £1,103 II 5 
18900-7 issa inar eii 3,228 13 9 
I Co YAR EN 6,757 8 0 
TSO8 +O E 10,582 3 8 
1899-0 . 14,536 10 5 
DED OTO E E 19,81r I2 2 


It should be a pleasing thought to London 
ratepayers that not only is this fund mathe- 
matıcally certain to increase each year, but the 
difference between each year and the preceding 
year is mathematically certain to be greater 
than the ditference between any previous two 
years. This process will continue until the 
loan has been paid off, when the consequent 
set-back in the figures will be compensated for 
by a quickened rate of annual increase, as the 
annual contribution will then be the whole of 
the net revenue from the property. When at 
last this ceases, and the buildings become worn 
out and incapable of further production, all 


that will be necessary will be an advance from 


we are not told what the annual outgoings for ! the Sinking Fund for rebuilding the buildings 
interest and Sinking Fund amount to. If this| which, when built, will contribute the whole of 


ba) 


housing manager for the probable rents and 
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their net revenue as heretofore. The land, of 
course, having once been freed, remains free 
for ever. The method of automatic growth is, 
indeed, so attractive as to stimulate a mild 
feeling of regret that the housing work of 
municipalities was not begun in the days of 
Elizabeth rather than in those of Victoria. 
Such are the financial conditions which 
govern the housing work of British m.unici- 
palities, and it is now proposed briefly to 


(bD) INTEREST AND SINKING FUND ACCOUNT. 
4 sd. 


Receipts, 
To Balance brought down from maintenance 
, ACCOUNE 26 cececcssccorscrccctesscvaceens 


E.cpenditure. 


By Interest on cost, viz. :— £ 
Land (value for housing purposes) .. 1,000 
Buildings (including all incidentals)... 5,261 


£5,261 


indicate the process by which the actual work “Interest at 3 percent. on £6,261 ...... 18716 7 
of housing is carried on under these financial | ,, Sinking fund to replace capital raised, 
conditions. £6,2C1, in Fifty-nine years by cumulative 

; ami . s ¿ ` annuity at 24 per cent......... 2.000008 47 10 10 
: The chief administrative difficulties of hous » Estimated annual surplus.........05..055 20 18 5 
ing are to be found in the conditions of Pema 
instability that have to be watched and accom- £256 § 10 


modated as far as possible. There is the 
labour market, with its demands constantly 
increasing as the standard of life advances ; 
the “material” market, sometimes violently 
oscillating from natural and artificial causes ; 
the land market, troubled with the subtle 
advance of industrialism ; and the sensitive 
rent market. And behind all these varying 
elements lies the constant pressure of the vast 
numbers of the overcrowded town populations, 
who are beginning to realise what they are 
losing by living under conditions stifling alike 
to their development in mind and body. 

When a housing scheme has to be prepared 
the simplest method of procedure is for the 
arcbitect to prepare a preliminary'plan showing 
approximately the character of the buildings 
that could be placed upon the site. 

An estimate should then be prepared of the 
cost of erecting the building shown on the 
plan. This should include all the probable 
capital expenditure, f.c., cost of land, building, 
architects’ fees, quantities, wages of clerk of 
works, Itthography, and all items properly 
chargeable against capital. It is generally 
wise to make a preliminary estimate on a cube 
basis, founded on previous experience. If the 
financial margin is then felt to be too narrow, 
rough quantities form a useful check. 

The sketch plans are then forwarded to the 


If the procedure here outlined is carried out 
with care and judgment, there is no reason 
why the housing work of a municipality should 
not proceed smoothly and without giving 
ground for reasonable public criticism. Pro- 
gress will become more rapid as the work 
becomes more familiar to those concerned, and 
to this end intercommunication between the 
various municipalities engaged in the common 
work will probably be of great service. Per- 
manent movement, however, will probably 
only take place along the path marked 
out by the limiting boundaries of ‘Amount 
Available" and “Estimate of Cost.” If these 
limits are overstepped the economic laws 
violated will seek to reassert themselves. 
Schemes have been advanced, for example, for 
the Imperial Government to make advances of 
capital at less than its current market value, 
but this is only a form of subsidy on the part of 
the general taxpayer to help meet the reat of 
certain individual members of the community. 
The idea of letting tenements at less than their 
market value is open to the same criticism, as 
is a somewhat similar proposal to debit the 
Sinking Fund charges against the ratepayer 
instead of the tenants. If progress is to be 
quickened, energy will probably be more use- 
fully employed in endeavouring to widen the 
space between the boundary limits rather than 
by overstepping them. This can be done 
either by— 

(a) Reducing the cost of production by im- 
proved organisation, taking full advantage of 
modern machine production ; 

(b) Increasing the amount available by per- 
fecting the system of management ; 

(c) Extending the Sinking Fund term. 

Bearing these three points in mind, there 
seems to be little doubt that patient continuance 
in the present work will do much towards the 
solution of a question that is, in the opinion of 
those competent to form a judgment, at the 
root of most of our social anxieties. 


annual outgoings to be estimated by him. 
These estimated figures should not be the 
rents and outgoings in force at the time of the 
estimate, but a forecast of those that will pro- 
bably be in force midway through the sinking 
fund term. The figures are of great import- 
ance to the architect, and should, k practicable, 
be studied in detail; for it should be con- 
stantly borne in mind that the success or 
failure of any given building scheme lies not 
as in any ordinary architectural work in the 
absolute estimate, but in the relation that the 
estimate bears to the estimated production of 
the scheme. In order to facilitate comparison 
with the estimate of cost, the net annual in- 
come reported by the housing manager is con- 
verted by him into capital form, and this figure 
is technically known as the amount available. 
The next step is for the preliminary estimate 
of cost to be compared with the preliminary 
amount available. If the amount available 
exceeds the estimate of cost the scheme 
possesses the elements of success, In any 
case, it is desirable for the respective estimating 
officers to confer as to the result disclosed by 
the comparison. It may be found, for example, 
that a deficit could be converted into a surplus 
of a surplus enlarged by some minor modifica- 
lion of the scheme. When both officers con- 
car that the scheme is the best that can be 
devised, it is presented while in its preliminary 
form to the Housing Committee and if then it 
be fortunate enough to meet with approval it is 
finally presented to the municipality in the 
form of a typical year's balance-sheet, which, 
if approved, forms the standard with which all 
subsequent balance-sheets are com pared. 


Example of a Housing Balance-sheet. 
Accounts prepared to show the estimated 


effect on the rate of certain working class 
dwellings :— 


(a) MAINTENANCE ACCOUNT. 


Artisans’ Dwellings from the Private Point of 
View. 

Mr. Louis Ambler then read the following 
paper :— 

When the Committee of the Architectural 
Association did me the honour of asking me to 
read a short paper on this subject, I had some 
ditlidence in accepting the invitalion on account 
of my very limited experience and knowledge 
of the matter, and also because most of the 
ground has been so recently covered by our 
good friend Mr. Blashill in his most admirable 
and exhaustive paper on ‘Working Class 
Dwellings in Blocks,” read before this Associa- 
tion only two sessions ago,* and the series 
cf papers on the same subject read by 
Mr. Owen Fleming and others a few weeks 
afterwards at a meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects in this room.t My 
plea of knowing so little about it was 
met by the reply that others knew less, and J 
was prevailed upon to undertake the task by 
the assurance that some of the members knew 
nothing about it. It is, therefore, to those 
members that I must chiefly address my 
remarks, while craving the indulgence of those 
who are better informed, 


R } e . s bi 

To Gross rental ......... a TEE 428 Š F As most of you will probably have to carry 
Less— Empties. s cece ceuece 14 o ọ|out artisans’ dwellings for private clients 
before doing so for public bodies, it may be 
£453 19 3] cefirl to consider the subject from the private 
By R E.rpendituvt. £ s. d.| point of view. In planning buildings, we all 
Wa LANES E E no E eenamantee 84 19 6| know that among the chief difficulties are the 
» Repairs C OPd insurance .. 1. sees sees eee 18 © ©) restrictions of the sites,and it secms to me 
» Supervision and collection of rents, ac... 31 4 4[that the question of sites is one of the 
By dre WOR ENCIES: ai aa a Soha uaa eai 11 14 ©| principal ditfterences between the subjects of 
——|the two papers presented to-night. Whereas 
ree é abe . anon 
n Balance available for payment of interest 97 13 5[the sites for municipal artisans’ dwellings 
and sinking fund.. Coe seerestvneseeeavere 256 5 to Hi e a a 3 

* See our issue for February 17, 1900. 


4 See our issue for April 7, 1900. 


are usually planned as part of a large scheme, 
with wide streets and open spaces, the 
sites for buildings of this class erected by 
private individuals are frequently plots of 
grocnd hemmed in by buildings on two or 
three sides, and with comparatively narrow 
streets in front. The private client naturally 
wishes to use the site—for which the rent is 
probably heavy—to its utmost limits, and the 
problem for the architect is generally to get 
the largest possible amount of accommodation 
that the site will allow (for, of course, the 
smallest possible amount of outlay), rather than 
the best type of building, which, though econo- 
mical of itself, may waste any portion of the 
available site. Consequently, what would be 
considered the standard minimum sizes for 
rooms in municipal artisans’ dwellings, would 
not be adhered to in the case of private 
buildings of the same class, but a lower or 
smaller standard would be considered sufficient, 
varying, of course, according to the limits and 
restrictions of the site. 

Practically, it amounts to this: one has to 
take the plan of the site and consider what is 
the largest cubic space on it that can possibly 
be occupied by buildings, having due regard 
to questions of light and air, and the various 
sections of the Building Act or Regulations, 
such as the height of the building and width of 
street, the angle of 634 deg., and the open space 
in the rear, and the numerous other points 
affecting workmen's dwellings. 

If the street be narrow, it may be possible 
to plan a larger, because higher, building by 
setting back, provided that the site be deep 
enough. If the site be very deep it may be 
possible to erect parallel blocks; but there 
are many diiliculties and restrictions with 
regard to this which cannot very well be gone 
into in this paper. 

It may be well to consider the evolution of 
the artisans’ “dwelling,” as it is called, from 
the simple cottage, or row of cottages. I 
need hardly describe the latter in detail, as all 
of you are, no doubt, quite familiar with them. 
It is evident that where space is limited, as in 
large towns, one can get more dwellings on a 
site by building them one above another than 
side by side, and the first step in this direction 
is the type of building which we may call the 
cottage flat. The simplest example of this 
type is perhaps the two-story building, as 
shown on the plans of those erected on an 
estate in North London. 

Each division between the party-walls con- 
tains two separate self-contained tenements— 
practically a complete cottage on each floor— 
each with its own approach from the street 
and front door, and its own vard and small 
garden behind. The ground-floor tenement 
contains an entrance passage, front room 
I2 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. with bay-window, back 
room 12 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft., coal place under the 
staircase leading to the upper tenement, 
kitchen or living room, 11 ft. 3 in. square, food 
store with a small window, scullery with a 
sink and copper, and a water-closet. The 
upper tenement, with its back and front stair- 
cases, contains the same accommodation, with 
an additional small room over the two front 
entrances. The average total cost of these 
buildings was about 420/. each couple of 
dwellings. The ground-floor tenement lets 
for 8s. per weck and that on the first floor for 
as., the owner paying the rates, &c. The rate 
of interest on the total outlay is about 6 per 
cent. 

] may here remark that buildings of this 
class should always be erected by contract if 
they are intended to pay. In the case that I 
have just mentioned the first block or group 
were put up by contract for less than the 
amount of my estimate of 4oo/. for each double 
tenement. calculated at 5d. per cubic foot, and 
as my client thought he would get them better 
built without a contract he was persuaded by 
a relation who owns a large amount of cottage 
property, to employ a clerk of works and have 
the buildings put up without contract, but 
according to the same specification, the clerk of 
works buying the materials and employing the 
labour. The result was that the cost was 450/. 
per couple of dwellings, and the experiment 
of building by that methcd was abandoned. 
Evidently the clerk ot works could not buy 
materials so cheaply as a builder, nor get as 
much work out of the workmen, who would 
do more for a builder, knowing that he had 
taken the risk of a contract, than they would 
for a clerk of works who simply paid them by 
the hour and took no risk. a 
ý The “clerk of works and no contract 
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system may be all very well for a house which 
the owner is building for himself, and where 
he can perhaps supply part of the materials off 
his own estate. Then hia only object is to have 
the best work—more or less regardless of cost ; 
but in the case of artisans’ dwellings to be 
built to pay, it is a very different matter, and I 
believe that the contract system is the only 
feasible method of doing such work for private 
individuals, 

A further development of the cottage-flat 
type of dwelling may Be seen in the plans of 
those in Lisson-grove, where each tenement 
occupies two stories instead of one, each 
having its separate gate and entrance from 
the street, and each its own portion of 
the yard space in the rear. The lower 
tenement occupying the basement and ground 
floor comprises a five-roomed dwelling, having 
also a scullery with a sink and copper, 
a storeroom, coal place, and water-closet, 
two of the rooms being 12 ft. square, two 
Ir ft. 6in. by Ioft. Gin, and one 8ft. 3 in. 
square, The upper tenement occupies the 
first and second floors, and is approached by 
an enclosed staircase from the front street 
door, and has an outside open air staircase 
down to the yard at the back. The accommo- 
dation is similar to that of the lower tenement, 
but the rooms on the top floor are rather 
larger, owing to the walls being thinner, and 


there is one additional small room over a por- 


tion of the staircase, &c. 


The cost of these buildings was at the rate 
of 64d. per cubic foot, or an average of 6ol. 
per room, sculleries and other offices, &c., 
being thrown in. The lower tenement is let for 
11s.a week, and the upper one for 138., this 


being at an average of about 2s. 3d. per room, 


inclusive of rates and taxes. The buildings pay 
at the rate of 54 per cent. on the total outlay. 
It should be mentioned in respect of the 
cost per cubic foot of these buildings that an 
exceptionally low tender was obtained, and 
also that owing to older buildings existing on 
both sides of the site there were no party walls 
at each end to build, added to which there 
were no breaks or projections whatever, either 
back or front, for the projecting windows 
shown in the front upper rooms were not 


allowed by the County Council. 


We now come to the third type of artisans’ 
dwellings, that is, the block of tenements 
As staircases, 

landings and passages are not directly rent- 
producing, they must necessarily be reduced 
to a minimum, and the larger the number of 
rooms approached by one staircase, the more 
economical is the arrangement, provided that 
The other 
most important point in the planning, with 
regard to economy, is that the building should 
be if possible a simple parallelogram, two 
rooms deep, and without any breaks or projec- 
tions either back or front, as these involve 
thick walls all round, and add considerably to 
the cost. The two points are illustrated in the 
dwellings in Southwark. The site was rather 
deep, but the street in front very narrow, so 
that it was necessary to set back 20 ft. from 
the centre of the street, and to build the single 
block as deep as possible, in order to obtain 
the largest amount of internal accommodation 
that the site would allow. For economy of 
staircase and passage space, the front entrance 
was planned at the level of the half-pace land- 
ing, and it will be seen that by this arrange- 


having a common staircase. 


space be not wasted in passages. 


ment, no space is wasted on any floor. 


On the other hand, the third room built out 
at the back is comparatively expensive, as it 


has thick walls all round. A more economical 
block of buildings could have been planned 


for the site, with only two staircases instead of 


three, but chis would have meant the loss of 
six rooms on each floor, twenty-four rooms in 
all, and the large ground rent did not warrant 
this curtailment of accommodation, involving 
also the loss of much space behind as well as 
the large area that had to be given up in front. 

The dwellings are planned as tenements of 
three rooms, except three of two rooms on the 
ground floor, but they are so arranged that 
they can be let as separate tenements of one 
room, or any number up to six, the front room 
being the single tenement, the two back rooms 
the double-roomed tenement, and soon. The 
front and middle rooms are each 12 ft. by Io ft. 
6 in., the back room 1o ft. 6 in, by 7 ft. 6 in. 
The middle rooms are fitted with hob-grates, 
so that a small amount of cooking may be done 
in the case of this and the back room being 
let together, this room then becoming the 
living room (as well as bedroom possibly). 


No sculleries are provided, but a sink was 
arranged on each landing, out of the way of 
the traffic. 
omitted in execution, and only the water- 
supply, with draw-off taps on each landing, 
remained. 


washing-troughs, is provided for each block 
containing twenty-three rooms, and the tenants 
use the washhouse in common, the days and 
times of such use being arranged by the 
resident superintendent, the general practice 
being that the tenants of each floor use the 
washhouse on the same day, thus making the 
four middle days of the week suffice for that 
purpose. The washhouses are locked up from 
Friday night until Tuesday morning, and only 
opened occasionally on a Monday to oblige a 
tenant for some special reason. 
the rear afford ample drying space. 


provided, owing to the very limited space ; 


These sinks, however, were 


One washhouse, with two coppers and 


The yards in 
In these buildings no food stores were 


but I believe that cupboards for this purpose, 
with coal-bunkers underneath, have since been 
fixed in the recesses between the chimney- 
breasts and the outside walls in the. living- 
rooms. It will be seen from the elevations 
that hardly any attempt was made to give any 
architectural character to the design beyond a 
little variety of colour and texture, as the object 
was to obtain the largest amount of accom- 
modation for the smallest outlay, and to pro- 
vide only a decent-looking but perfectly plain 
exterior. These dwellings cost 84d. per cubic 
foot, or 69/. 10s. per room, but they were built 
in 1898, when building prices were at record 
heights. The rooms are let at average rentals 
of 38s. per week, including rates and taxes. 
The buildings pay 4 per cent. on the total 
outlay. 

All buildings for the artisan classes should 
be as fire-resisting as possible, and the con- 
struction should be solid throughout, with no 
hollow spaces for dirt and vermin to collect. 
The floors should be of cement breeze 
concrete, with the boarding nailed directly on 
to the concrete, the boards of the lowest floor 
being tarred underneath. I have found I part 
of Portland cement to 6 parts of clean, sifted 
gas breeze suitable for floors, and the same in 
the proportion of 1 to 5 for staircases and 
landings ; the floors 6 in. thick being finished 
with a floated face in cement and fine sifted 
breeze to receive the wood flooring, and, 
where not boarded, finished with 1 in. thick 
smooth Portland cement floated bed. 


The concrete of the upper floors and landings 
has in. solid square wrought-iron rods 
embedded therein, 1 ft. apart, 2 in. above the 
underside of the floors, the rods being in as 


long lengths as possible, and laid on fir beams, 


usually about gin. by 6in., fixed about 4 ft. 
apart, and notched at the top to form a key for 
the concrete floors, chases at least 1 in. deep 


being left in the walls for the same purpose. 


These floors are much less expensive than the 
usual steel or iron joist and concrete fireproof 
floors. All window and door frames and linings 
should be bedded solid, and casements are 
preferable to sashes, on account of the hollow 


spaces in the sash-frames. Casements are, 


however, frequently broken off their hinges, or 
the hanging styles are often broken, by being 
flung open too violently, but sash lines and 
beads sutter similarly, so there is not much to 
Skirtings 
should all be of cement, and no woodwork 


choose between them on that score, 


should be used where it can reasonably 


be avoided. Staircase balustrades and hand- 


rails should be of iron. If of wood they are 
frequently used for firewood. Ranges and 
coppers should be portable, so that they can 
easily be taken out and replaced when neces- 
sary. Service water pipes should be of iron, 
as far as possible, not lead. Granite plaster, 
laid in two coats, is much harder than ordinary 
lime plaster in three coats, and costs very little 
more. I think the best finish for plaster walls 
in these buildings is washable distemper, the 
staircases and landings having high painted 
dadoes. Some people prefer the living rooms 
papered, the tenants certainly do. For all 
external painting I like ivy-leaf green, and 
foc internal woodwork, the most economical 
and serviceable treatment is staining, say 
American walnut colour, and varnishing. 
Sanitary fittings should be of the plainest, 
simplest, and strongest quality, and lead waste 
pipes and soil pipe-connextons should be 
avoided. The former should be of earthen- 
ware, and the latter of galvanised cast iron 
made to the required length and angle. 
Cross ventilation is essential in all parts of 


the building, by means of windows and door 
not ventilators or air-bricks, which the tenants 
stop up if they can get at them. Ventilating 
air-bricks are, however, desirable close to the 
ceilings of the water-closets, and where the 
top landing window of a staircase is much 
lower than the ceiling, a ventilating-shalt from 
the highest level of the ceiling may be an 
advantage. Open air staircases are now almost 
universally condemned, and I think then 
objectionable, as a rule. Dust shoots are most 
undesirable, in my opinion, and the pail or 
dust-bin emptied every day meets all require. 
ments in that respect. 


As regards the broad question as to whether 


these buildings pay, whether they are a good 
investment or not, so mach depends on the site 
and its possibilities and restrictions, the value 
or rent of the ground, the cost of the buildings, 
the position and surroundings, the neighbour. 
hood, the character and proximity of other 
buildings, and, above all, the wise and carefal 
management of the property. 
that private individuals who put up buildings 
of this class in small blocks on limited and 
restricted sites are at a disadvantage compared 
with municipal bodies and large trasts who 
can deal with huge blocks and vast areas 
In these large schemes there is more scope 
for architectural treatment than in small ones. 
The varieties of groups and masses, tall 
gables, oriel windows, turrets, and other archi- 
tectural features are rarely possible to the 
private builder of these dwellings, unless 
imbued with more than the average amount of 
philanthropy and the means to carry out such 
buildings on a large scale. I have endeavoured 
in the preceding remarks to avoid repeating 
what has been said in recent papers on 
the same topic, as far as possible, but | 
fear that certain truisms and repetitions of 


It is clear 


many of the dicta before laid down are 
almost unavoidable in a paper of this nature. 
I hope I may be forgiven for any trespasses 
committed in this respect, and it only remains 
for me to thank those architects who have kindly 
lent some of their drawings to illustrate the 
subject of my short discourse. 


The Chairman, in opening the discussion, 
said the two papers were very valuable. The 
subject was a great one, and it was looked 
upon by statesmen as being one of the fore- 
most questions of the day, which must now 
receive practical attention. Those who had 
read Mr. Rowntree’s work on the poverty of 
York, in which he proved that the poverty of 
the provincial towns was as great as that of 
London, would recognise what an importast 
subject it was they were discussing. Though 
he could not see what was to be the outcome 
of such a condition of affairs as that which 
existed in York and elsewhere, he hoped that 
the great amount of energy which was being 
brought to bear in the matter would ultimately 
lead to something which would better the 
condition of the least fortunate of our working 
classes, apart altogether from vice or extrava- 
gance, or anything of the kind. It seemed 
unavoidable that a large percentage of the 
population should live in abject poverty, and 
so sad a fact in a nation of the enormoss 
wealth of England was greatly to be regretted. 
People might talk philosophically about the 
sacrifice of the lower to the higher type, and 
try to prove that the sacrifice of the very poo 
enabled the higher type of man to become 
more highly trained, so that, in the end, that 
would react and lead to discoveries which 
would improve the condition of the poor. It 
was rather in the quiet working-out of the 
problem that we might look for improvement 
He did not know whether Mr. Fleming 
any strong views as to the probability of cheap 
and rapid transit in and from a city Me 
London having an influence on the ultimate 
value of property; it seemed rather an 10 
portant point. i 

Dr. J. F. Sykes said they were all indebted 
to Mr. Fleming for the self-denial he 
shown in refraining from going into 
architectural side of the question in order b 
devote himself to the financial side, which, 1 
matters of this kind, was so much less 1t 
teresting. He was glad that Mr. Fleming % 
laid stress on the difference between the desta 
tive and the constructive work in housing ; 
working classes. Mr. Fleming very prope” 
gave an account of the constructive 3106, ©” 
left the destructive question, as it was si 
possible to cover the whole subject in 4 sù 
paper, He wanted to point out that in the pape 
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there was an undertone which showed that 
Mr. Fleming felt that the attacks made on 
municipalities in the matter of housing had 
been, from the point of view that they held a 
ition financially superior to that held by 
the private individual, and Mr. Ambler, in his 
paper, laid great stress on the true fact that it 
was a difference of site values. It was not the 
wish of the municipality, but of Parliament. 
When a municicipal authority had to deal with 
an area, it bought that area at its market value 
and re-credited it at its housing value, whereas 
the private individual bought land for housing 
at its market value, which was the value of 
the land, plus the buildings upon it in each 
case. The private individual, when he 
proceeded to erect working-class build- 
ings on it, was not presented by Parlia- 
ment or the ratepayers with the difference 
between the value of this land for building 
working-class dwellings and dwellings or 
buildings for any other class or purpose. The 
municipality should be presentediby Parliament, 
through the Housing Act, with the difference 
between the market value and the housing 
value. That was the gist of the whole ques- 
tion, and not only did the London County 
Council benefit by that, but the Peabody 
trustees and other companies did, for the late 
Metropolitan Board of Works sold sites to the 
companies at their housing value, and those 
companies, to this extent, had been subsidised. 
That subsidy question was one which rate- 
payers must always consider. Neverthe- 
„less, an authority should have the power 
of destroying what ought to be destroyed, 
i.c. all insanitary areas, which were a danger 
to the community. Mr. Fleming pointed 
out that the growth of the sinking fund 
goes on at a quicker rate than the depreciation 
of the value of the buildings and the land—as a 
matter of fact the land was appreciated—and 
at the end of a certain time the municipality 
would find itself practically in possession of a 
large fund. Now, that fund ought to go back 
to where the original amount came from. 
Most of the ratepayers who found the money 
would not be living at the end of the sixty 
years period, but that fund ought to be disposed 
of to the benefit of their successors, and the 
ratepayers who first found the money to 
destroy the insanitary areas and improve the 
sites ought to realise that they were protecting 
themselves and improving the locality for 
posterity. Mr. Fleming said: “The rate- 
payer will be willing enough to perform 
his share of the work if he can assure him- 
self that, at no immediate loss to himself, he 
is building up a property that is visibly increas- 
ing In annual value.” True, it was increasing 
in value, but it was also increasing in 
rental. Another class altogether occupied the 
houses, which were erected for the working 
classes, and that was a sign of the times. 
Moreover, he thought that was a good sign. It 
was much more expensive to build now than 
formerly, not only on account of the rise in the 
cost of material and labour, but because of 
modern civilised requirements. The man who, 
ty years ago, was willing to live in a hovel, 
would not do so now ; he had advanced in his 
ideas and requirements, and he wanted a better 
house than he did formerly, and fifty years 
hence he would want a better one still. People 
sometimes said, “ You ought to build for the 
very poorest.” That could not be done, and he 
should be sorry to see the architectural pro- 
fession trying todo so. To build down to the 
requirements of the lowest and poorest of a 
Population was the very worst thing they 
could do ; they should build up, and he did not 
believe that architects would build down to 
suit the requirements of the very poor. They 
should remember, when they built dwellings 
for the better class of working people, that the 
class going into the better houses gradually 
lelt the older class of dwellings vacant, and 
these the very poor occupied. They were not 
So well constructed as the superior houses he 
referred to, nor did they contain the require- 
ments which modern houses ought to possess, 
but they were better than the demolished houses 
from which they were displaced. There was a 
tendency in cerlain working-class dwellings 
to build piles of rooms one on top of another 
and to arrange the sanitary and domestic 
Conveniences just as though they were building 
an ordinary house, so that people had to run 
about to get to the sink or lavatories, and so 
on, and the people were more like rabbits in a 
Warren than human beings. That, of course, 
was not desirable, and one thing to aim at 
was the building of dwellings in such a way 


that they should be really “ homes” for the 
working classes—he would like to see that 
word substituted for “dwellings ” — and not 
Sardine boxes. Abroad they understood 
building flats much better than we do, simply 
because such creations were comparatively 
new here, and one could see how earnestly 
architects in this country were at work in the 
designs of such buildings, and how they were 
striving to cut out a line of their own rather 
than follow the designs of foreign architects. 
In reference to Mr. Ambler’s remarks as to the 
type of building which might be called the 
cottage flat, he thought they must distinguish 
between the suburban and urban home and 
the central city house ; that was to say, if they 
were going to build a building in St. Luke’s 
for the working classes, they must construct a 
different sort of building from the kind they 
could erect in Tottenham. for instance, where 
there was more space. When the amount of 
land was restricted, these big blocks of build- 
ings had to be erected, and the problem was 
often very complex. Although Mr. Ambler 
referred to a building in which separate one- 
room tenements could be obtained, he 
(the speaker) hoped no one would build new 
dwellings with one-roomed tenements. The 
single man or woman who wanted one room 
could easily obtain such accommodation in 
lodging houses, Rowton houses, or elsewhere, 
but single-room dwellings for families ought 
not to be provided, It wasa difficult matter 
to provide a dwelling for a family when there 
were from three to six children, but those were 
the people to consider, for they were the people 
who carried on the nation, and not the single 
man or woman. Family life could not be 
carried on in one-room tenements, for it was 
degrading in the extreme, and the provision 
of such accommodation in new buildings 
was unpardonable. Ordinary houses were 
let down to tenement houses when they had 
been forsaken by the better-class. Mr. Ambler 
said that staircases, landings, and passages 
were not rent-producing. That was very true, 
but if architects were very economical in that 
respect they were apt to put too many dwell- 
ings on one staircase, and that was done by 
constructing accommodation most inferior in 
regard to light and air, and which was very 
unhealthy. There was a limit to the number 
of healthy dwellings that could be put to one 
staircase. As Mr. Ambler said, open stair- 
cases were objected to, but still they were 
the proper thing in that class of building. 
With a closed staircase in a big block of 
buildings, the air supply was shut in and the 
conditions were very unhealthy. The open 
staircase need not be open entirely to all 
winds and rains, but open to such an extent 
as to fully prevent the interchange of air 
from one dwelling to another. In regard 
to sculleries, sinks, &c., when there was no 
sink in a block of rooms much the same con- 
ditions existed as in the ordinary tenement 
house let down to one or two roomed tene- 
ments and the social status of the people was 
absolutely lowered, and the status of the 
whole household was dragged down to the 
level of the worst occupant. It was important 
to make these dwellings as private as possible, 
and for that reason the occupants must have 
their own water-tap, sink, &c. The occupants 
of each tenement should have a scullery by all 
means, even if it added a little to the cost, and 
the same remark applied to the water-closet 
and the wash-house. If they must have a 
common wash-house, it ought not to be used 
on the same day by more than one family, and 
many dwelling companies had learnt that. 
Women revolted at the idea of washing their 
dirty Jinen in common: they met women in 
the common wash-house with whom they did 
not wish to associate, they could not take their 
young children with them, and the common 
wash-house had always been a failure. Wash- 
houses which were erected by municipalities 
were mainly used by professional washer- 
women: the large percentage of those who 
used the common wash-house washcd for half 
a dozen familics. Mr. Ambler very properly 
objected to dust-shoots. There were many 
matters in connexion with the erection of these 
dwellings in addition to tke purely archi- 
tectural, and architects ought to study them 
carefully. 

Mr. Guy Nicholson said that Mr. Fleming 
had put forward one theory which seemed to 
be dangerous, particularly as he was an 
official of the London County Council. Mr. 
Fleming advocated that the time for repay- 
ment of loans on artisans’ dwellings should be 


altered from 60 years in London to 100 years, 
on the ground that the dwellings would still 
exist. He seemed to take it for granted that 
these artisans’ dwellings would not only be 
a permanent thing, but that they would 
increase in value, though, as had already been 
pointed out, if they increased in value they 
would cease to be artisans’ dwellings. It was 
best to repay these debts as soon as possible, 
as fresh loans were sure to be raised, and debt 
had a tendency to increase. Moreover, it was 
not certain, even in London, that property 
would increase in value. Other cities had 
gone down, and there was a limit to the 

possible size of a city. Really, these 

artisans’ dwellings were a tem cure for 

a disease. It seemed to him that the tendency 

was for industries, owing to the increased cost 

of wages, &c., to be driven from London into 

the country, keeping head offices in London. 

In doing that they would be better able to 

produce cheaply enough to compete with the 

foreigner ; the workpeople would be benefited 

(they would have decent cottages to live in 

rather than the unsatisfactory dwellings they 

had in London), and the farmers, instead of 

sending the produce of the farms to town and 

paying heavy railway rates and market dues, 

would find a market close at hand, where they 

could dispose of their produce cheaply. We 

should thus decrease the overcrowding and 

benefit the country districts. The idea 

of letting the redemption of debt in the 

matter of the erection of these dwellings ex- 

tend over a period of 100 years seemed un- 

sound, for other means of raising loans might 

be found. It was not safe, moreover, to assume 

that site values were a permanent value. 

Mr. W. J. H. Leverton said there would 
always be a large number of people to be 
accommodated in London and other big towns, 
whatever they did in the way of moving 
industries to the country. What ought to be 
provided was quicker means of transit than we 
had at present. Electric trams and trains had 
been suggested for the purpose of taking 
people to the green fields, but, judging from 
the way things were going now, there would 
soon be very little left in the way of green 
fields near the big towns. Quicker trains were 
certainly wanted, and it ought to be possible 
to go twenty miles in twenty or twenty-five 
minutes 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule said there was great 
need to do something. In the East-end of 
London the people were living like rabbits in a 
warren. There was no yard to many of the 
houses. Jt was all very well to talk about 
going to the country, but the people wanted 
housing at once, and schemes like Boundary- 
street and Millbank were necessary and good, 
for a certain class of the community was 
helped and improved at once. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to 
heartily, 

Mr. Fleming, in reply, said it was not quite 
clearly understood what he meant when he 
said that the value of the property increased. 
He did not mean that the actual selling value 
of the buildings increased ; on the contrary, it 
would rather go on depreciating until the 
buildings became valueless ; but at the same 
time, concurrently with the depreciation, there 
was the increase of the cash balance—the 
sinking fund—which went on increasing year 
by year, until in the sixtieth year, according 
to the present scheme, it equalised the whole 
cost of the land and buildings. As to Dr. Sykes’ 
point as to whether the ratepayers ought not 
to receive back again the capital sunk in the 
transition from the destructive to the cor 
structive stage, who would receive it back 
again’ The ratepayers evidently would—the 
future ratepayers. It should, however, be 
remembered that it was not the ratepayers of 
a particular year who spent the money, but 
the ratepayers for sixty years, as the capital 
sunk in the destructive or unremunerative 
work was spread over a lengthened period, in 
the same way as the constructive or remunera- 
live work. The future ratepayers would reap 
what the present generation were sowing. [Dr. 
Sykes said he referred to the matter to show how 
the private owner was har.dicapped in regard 
to building.] As to the necessity of incurring 
the cost in regard to these destructive and 
constructive sites, the destructive work was 
compulsory, and municipalities had no option 
in the matter unless they were too peor. The 
work had to be carried out for the benefit of 
the whole community, and it was done under 
Part 1 of the Act. Part 1 was not used so 
much now, but Part 3 was»coming mofe to the 
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front, and a municipality under Part 3 was in 
exactly the position of the private owner. 

Mr. Ambler said he was not capable of 
dealing with the question of finance in relation 
to this matter, because an architect who was 
called on to design buildings for a private 
owner was not called upon to go into the 
subject, and he could only speak of his own ex- 
perience in the matter. As to the point raised 
by Dr. Sykes as to one-roomed tenements, 
which he very properly objected to, it was 
never the idea to let them to families. They 
were supposed to be let to elderly married 
couples without children. In well-managed 
tenements there was always a careful selection 
of tenants. In regard to the number of rooms 
to a staircase, Mr. Blashill, in the paper already 
referred to, gave many plans, embracing 
almost every solution of the question, and one 
of the plans showed thirteen rooms to one 
staircase. Of course there were some passages, 
but thirteen rooms seemed to be too many. 
As to sculleries and sinks, he quite agreed that 
sculleries should be provided wherever 
possible, but one had to provide buildings 
according to instructions, and sculleries for 
that reason could not always be arranged for. 
He did not advise the omission of sinks, but he 
was told that the omission of them was not too 
inconveniently felt. As to washhouses, he was 
told that in the case of two families on a floor 
the washhouse was used simultaneously, and 
the arrangement worked very well, 

The Chairman announced that the annual 
members’ soiree would be held on June 4, at 
St. George’s Hall, when a musical play would 
be performed, entitled “ Arctia: A Legend of 
the Far North,” written by Mr. Gervase 
Bailey. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday after- 
noon in the County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
Mr. M‘Dougall, Chairman, presiding. 


Loans —On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Battersea Borough Council 2,285/. for electric 
lighting ; Woolwich Borough Council 1,0902. 
for street improvement and erection of mor- 
tuary; Shoreditch Borough Council 37,430/. 
for electric lighting, street lighting, and 
meters ; Kensington Borough Council 6,278/, 
for street improvement; Stepney Guardians 
7,2401. for works at workhouse ; and Green- 
wich Guardians 4,590/. for purchase of pre- 
mises and drainage works, 


Coronation of their Mayestics.—The General 
Purposes Committee reported as follows, the 
recommendation being agreed to :— 


“We have had under consideration the question 
of the course to be taken by the Council in the 
matter of decorations and illuminations on the 
occasion of the approaching Coronation of their 
Majesties. We are contident that it will be the 
unanimous wish of the Council on behalf the people 
of London, to give some expression in this manner 
to their feelings of loyalty to the King, and to take 
their share in the general rejoicings which will 
surround the Coronation, and we desire to suggest 
to the Council that Westminster Bridge and 
Waterloo Bridge, the Victoria Embankment and the 
Embankment Gardens, together with the offices on 
the lines of route, should be decorated and illumi- 
nated. The Embankment will lend itself to 
a very effective scheme of illumination which 
would perhaps have considerable advantage 
in affording some attraction to the crowds 
from the more or less narrow streets in 
which the illuminations would ordinarily be seen. 
With regard to Westminster Bridge, we have had 
before us an application on behalf of the students 
of the Modelling School of the Royal College of 
Art, asking to be allowed to carry out a design for 
the decoration of the bridge, the most important 
feature of the scheme being the provision of 
portrait busts of Kings and (Queens of England. 
The busts, which would be modelled by the 
students of the school, would be arranged on each 
side of the bridge—busts of Queen Victoria 
and Queen Elizabeth occupying the central posi- 
tions—and would be placed on pedestals among 
festoons of foliage hung from poles. We are of 
opinion that a scheme of decoration designed by 
the students of the chief national art school of this 
country would be of considerable interest, and 
we think it will be the wish of the Council to accede 
to the application now made, as a mark of its 
appreciation of the educational work carried on in 
London. The studenta will not be in a position tu 
do inure than supply the statuary of the Kings and 
Queens above teferted to, t gsther with painted 
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shields and other emblems which will be fixed to the 
pedestals, and it will be necessary for the Council to 
arrange for the construction of the pedestals and for 
the provision of the poles and festoons. We think, 
however, that we should have no difficulty in 
afranging for this part of the work to be carried 
out, although it may not be practicable for the 
exact design of the school in this respect to be 
strictly adhered to. As regards the statuary, the 
whole of the artistic talent will be given by 
the students, and the Council will only be 
asked to defray the cost of casting the models. 
The total cost of the decorations and illumina- 
tions which we propose should be undertaken by 
the Council, and which we have indicated above 
(including the scheme for the decoration of West- 
minster-bridge by the students of the modelling 
school, which will cost about 500/.), is estimated at 
3500h goose: We recommend—(a) That the esti- 
mate of 3,500}. submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee be approved, and that the Council do 
sanction an expenditure not exceeding that amount 
for decorations and illuminations to be undertaken 
by the Council in connexion with the public cele- 
brations of their Majesties’ Coronation. (b) That 
the General Purposes Committee be authorised to 
enter into contracts and to take all other necessary 
steps with a view to carrying out the decorations 
and illuminations above referred to.” 
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Tendcrs.—The followi ese 
s ce crs.—The following tenders were agreed 


Repairs, &c., at workmen's cotta 
Outfall, W. Harris, 1812. 58. ges, Barking 


Fuel economiser at Crossness oy 
Arthur Lowcock, Ltd., 305/. tfall, Messrs, 


Valves and grids for sewage pumps at N 
Woolwich pumping station, Messrs. C a 
fellow, & Co., Ltd., 110Z. layton, Good. 

Reconstruction of Rosemary - branch - hr; 
Shoreditch, Messrs. Wilkinson Bros., bein Pridge, 

Reconstruction and enlargement of drying closet 
and provision of hot-water apparatus at Scotland 
eli Fire Station, Messrs. J. Outhwaite & Son 
2071. 

Electric light installation, Scotland y i 
G C. O. Clark, 134l. 153. ee 

Supply and erection of iron fencing at H 
oP tare E. J. saan & Co., Ltd., i 63, ks 

achine tools, Horton Asylum, Ta 
and Electric Co., 131/. 153. : A 


Electric motor, Horton Asylum, Thos. 
Ltd.. il , y 0) Parker, 


Electric Lighting and Power.—The Parlia. 
mentary Committee recommended an imme. 
diate application to Parliament for powers to 
enable the Council to utilise the Pimlico gas- 
works, which they have purchased for 80,0001 
as an electricity generating station for the 
Council’s tramways. They reported the rejec- 
tion of the London County Council (Electric 
Supply) Bill. 

The report was adopted. 


Louw-flash Oil.—The Public Control Com. 
mittee observed that -they had from time 
to time reported as to the fatal and other 
accidents attributable to the use of low-fAash 
oil in lamps, and the Council had on several 
occasions recorded its conviction that those 
accidents could nearly always be prevented if 
the statutory flash-point of petroleum were 
raised to 100 deg. In February, 1001, the 
Committee were able to report a decrease in 
the number of such accidents, but the improve. 
ment had not been maintained. They now 
asked the Council to authorise a further repre. 
sentation to the Home Secretary in favour of 
immediate legislation. 

This was agreed to, and the Committee were 
asked to report further as to bringing the 
matter forward at the autumn session of Parlia- 
ment. 


Steam from Locomotives.—The Public Con. 
trol Committee called attention to the fact that 
the emission of steam from locomotives using 
the roads was very dangerous to ordinary 
vehicular traffic, and recommended that a com- 
munication be addressed to the Commissioner 
of Police, asking him to inform the Council of 
any cases which might come to his notice, 
with a view to the Council taking proceedings 
under the Locomotives Act, 1865, or the Light 
Locomotives Act, 1896. 

The recommendation was adopted. 


Certificates of Competency to act as District 
Surveyors. — The Building Act Committee 
reported as follows, the recommendation being 
agreed to:— 


“We have considered a letter from the Secretary 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects asking 
whether the Council would have any objection to 
the Royal Institute holding once a vear, instead of 
twice as at present, the statutory examination under 
the London Building Act, 1894, and other Acts 
of Parliament for certificates of competency to 
act as district surveyor in London and build- 
ing surveyor under Local Authorities. It is 
stated that the smallness of the average number ot 
candidates (about four) does not warrant the Coun- 
cil of the Institute in asking the statutory examiners 
to give their gratuitous services twice a year. We 
do not think that any inconvenience would be 
caused by the examinations being held only once a 
year, but the Council is only interested in the 
matter so far as relates to district surveyors. We 
recommend—‘ That the Secretary to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects be informed that the 
Council has no objection to the statutory examina 
tion under the London Building Act, 1894, for cet- 
tificates of competency to act as district surveyor 
being held once a year, instead of twice as at 
present.” 


Housing.—The Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee reported as follows :— 


“ Sheridan and Beaumont buildings, the remain- 
ing two blocks on the Duke’s-court site, Drury-lane. 
are now almost ready for occupation. They provide 
accommodation for 380 persons in ten tenements of 
one room, forty tenements of two rooms, twenty 
tenements of three rooms, and ten tenements of 
four rooms. With the completion of these buildings 
accommodation for 610 persons will have been pro 
vided in the immediate local!ty for persons displace 
by the carrying into effect of the Clare Marke 
scheme and the Holborn to Strand improvement 
In accordance with practice, preference 18 teing 


Housing : Clare Market Scheme.—The Im- 
provements Committee reported as follows :— 


“The Council on October 15, 1895, upon the 
recommendation of the Public Health and Housing 
Committee, agreed to carry out the Clare Market 
housing scheme under the powers conferred by 
Part I. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, and the London (Clare Market, Strand) 
Improvement Scheme, 1805 ; and the Council on 
October 29, 1895, approved an estimate of 381,4001. 
in respect of the gross cost of the scheme. Sec- 
tion 5 of the London County Council (Improve- 
ments) Act, 1599, authorises the Council, with the 
consent of the Home Office, to utilise any of the 
lands acquired under the housing scheme for 
the purposes of or in connexion with the Hol- 
born to Strand improvement. It was originally 
intended that a portion of the land acquired for the 
Clare Market scheme should be set aside for the 
erection of buildings to accommodate a certain 
number of the persons of the working-class who 
would be displaced. When, however, powers for 
the carrying out of the Holborn to Strand improve- 
ment had been obtained we arranged with the 
Home Office that a larger portion of the Clare 
Market area should be devoted to commercial pur- 
poses, and that other land in the neighbourhood 
should be acquired for rehousing. Accordingly, 
sites at Russell-court and Duke’s-court, Drury-lane, 
were purchased for re-housing in connexion with 
the Holborn to Strand improvement and the Clare 
Market scheme, in addition to the land set apart for 
the same purpose at Millbank and at Reid’s 
brewery site, Clerkenwell. The buildings to be 
erected on the Drury-lane sites were estimated to 
accommodate 1,000 persons, and as of this number 
750 represented the obligation in respect of the 
Clare-market scheme, the Council decided that 
three-fourths of the cost of acquiring the sites 
should be charged to the account of the scheme, and 
the remaining one-fourth to the account of the im- 
provement. The sum to be charged to the account 
of the Clare -market scheme amounts to 
60,2414. 03. 2d., and the ettect of this arrangement 
has been to increase the estimated gross cost of the 
scheme. The expenditure on the purchase of pro- 
perty for the scheme up to March 31, 1902, 
amounted to 391,3911. 93. 3d., or 10,1911. gs. 3d. more 
than the vote of 381,4001. passed by the Council in 
1595. We understand that there will be further ex- 
penditure amounting to about 6,o00/.,, and this will 
increase the present excess to 16,1011. 93. 3d., or, 
say 10,5007, lt will be observed that but for the 
expenditure of 60,241/. 03. 2d. on additional re- 
housing sites, as mentioned above, the actual gross 
cost of the scheme would have been considerably 
less than the original estimate. Under the present 
conditions it is not anticipated that the ultimate 
net cost of the scheme will be more than the 
original estimate, but rather the reverse. It is 
necessary for us to obtain the formal sanction of 
the Council to the increase of the gross estimate, 
and we therefore recommend that the supplemental 
estimate of 16,500/. submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee in respect of the Clare Market scheme be 
approved, and that the Improvements Committee 
be authorised to incur further expenditure on 
capital account up to that amount for the purpose 
of the scheme in question.” 


Mr. Bruce said it was a mistake to use 
valuable commercial sites for the erection of 
workmen’s dwellings. 

Mr. Low said that the housing work of the 
Council would never pay so long as this policy 
was pursued. 

Mr. Hunter said it was most desirable to 
house the people near their work. 

Mr. Cousens remarked that the Council had 
already written down the value of their land by 
nearly 230,9001. for housing purposes. 

Phe rewmmendation was agreed to, 
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given to applicants for tenements in these buildings 
who have been, or will be, displaced by the scheme 


and improvement mentioned.” 


‘“‘ Morland-buildings, Millbank-estate, are 


ready for occupation. 
hee end of the estate facing Eari-street. 


ments of three rooms.” 


Holborn to Strand—~Site for the Gladstone 
Memorial.—The Improvements Committee re- 


ported as follows :— 
“The Council on March 13, 1900, agreed to allot 


to the Gladstone Memorial Committee, subject to 


certain conditions, a site in the Strand to the west 
of St Clement Danes Church for the purpose of the 
monument proposed to be erected by the Memorial 
Committee. We have consulted the Memorial 
Committee and Mr. Hamo Thornycroft upon 
the question of the exact site which should 
be reserved for the memorial, and we have 
also had before us the views of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police upon the subject. Asa result 
we have decided that a site occupying roughly the 
centre ot the open space in the Strand between 
St. Clement Danes Church and the eastern horn of 
the proposed crescent block would be the most 
suitable for the purpose. We communicated our 
opinion to the Westminster City Council, and a 
reply has now been received to the effect that the 
City Council has approved the approximate position 
of the memorial as indicated by us. We report the 
facts for the information of the Council.” 


Embankment Tramwavs.—During the sitting 
of the Council it was announced that a Parlia- 
mentary Committee had sanctioned a portion 
of the Council’s scheme of tramways on the 
Victoria Embankment. 

The Council adjourned for the Whitsun 
recess until Tuesday, June Io. 


— tO 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOcIETY.—A 
dinner to commemorate the incorporation of 
this Society was held at the Walker Art Gallery 
on Wednesday, April 30. There was a large 
attendance of members and friends. The fol- 
lowing toasts were submitted to, and honoured 
by, the company :—“ The King,” proposed 
by the President of the Society, Professor 
Simpson; “The Royal Institute of British 
Architects,” proposed by Mr. Edmund Kirby, 
and responded to by Mr. E. W. Mountford ; 
“The Liverpool Architectural Society,” pro- 
posed by Mr. Harold Batsson, and replied 
to by the President, who reviewed the work 
done by the Society during the past session ; 
“The City,” proposed by Mr. E. A. Ould ina 
humorous speech, and acknowledged by Mr. 
R. A. Hampson, Chairman of the Corporation 
Estate Committee ; “The Allied Societies,” 
proposed by Mr. W. E. Willink, and replied! 
toby Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, President of the 
Manchester Architectural Society, and Mr. 
R. E. Morrison, President of the Academy of 
Arts; “Our Guests,” proposed by Mr. J. 
Woolfall, and replied to by Mr. A. Musker, 
President of the Liverpool Engineering Society. 
The evening proved an unqualified success. 


eS 


MOUNT VERNON HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION: 
COUNTRY BRANCH, NORTHWOOD.— On Tuesday 
afternoon Princess Christian laid the foundation- 
stone of this building. The new building is designed 
to extend the work of open-air treatment of con- 
sumption. It provides accommodation for 100 
Patients, fifty -male and tifty female. The wards 
are arranged in linear series all facing south, with 
a spacious cross ventilated corridor on the northern 
side, off which the lavatory blocks are placed, and 
connected to it by another cross ventilated corridor. 
The administrative block is placed between the two 
wings proper to each sex, and contains ductor’s and 
Matron’s rooms, dispensary, library, recreation 
rooms, and, on the top tivor, accommodation for 
Servants. Two isolation wards are provided. The 
nurses’ home, kitchens, doctor’s house, and secre- 
tary’s offices are all separately placed at some dis- 
tance from the main patients block, and connected 
to it by a wide corridor. The patients’ dining-hall, 
which is common to both sexes, i3 also detached. 
Pathological rooms, mortuary, laundries, and electric 
lighting station will also be provided. The plans of 
Mr. Frederick Wheeler, of Staple-inn, W.C , were 
selected in competition, and his design is being 
Carried out by Messrs. Holland & Hannen. The 
design for the patients’ block is in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, 

_ WAKEFIELD STREET IMPROVEMENTS.—Mr. M. K. 
North, Local Government Board inspector, held an 
toquiry at the Town Hall, Wakefield, on the oth 
inst., in respect of an application made by the City 
Council for sanction to borrow 2,416]. for purposes 
Of street improvement. 


now 
They are situate at the 
The 
buildings provide accommodation for 300 persons 
in thirty tenements of two rooms and thirty tene- 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


Colonial Railway Construction,” 
was first dealt with. 


whole, and the speed and carrying capacity of 
the trains low in comparison with the standard 
main lines of the country. The cost of 
colonial railways varied between 6,000/. and 
10,0001, per mile, per a single track, with 
average maximum gradients of I in 45, 5 chain 
curves, and rails weighing 50 lbs. per yard. It 
was now recognised as false economy to 
reduce the weight of rails, but as the weight 
and, therefore, cost, was frequently about one- 
third of the whole cost of the line, good design 
of rail was most essential. The sections should 
vary with the size, on account of the strength 
varying as the square, and the stiffness as the 
cube. Sleepers should be placed nearer to- 
gether than was the practice in England, 
From a financial point of view, steep grades 
and high summit leads were desirable, it being 
quite a mistake to suppose and to agree with 
the popular idea that easy grades and curves 
resulted in a successful railway. Sharp curves 
should never be adopted, except where neces- 
sary to avoid heavy earthworks, as they 
diminished the speed of trains, and advantage 
could not be taken of the energy given to the 
train on the down grade to assist it in 
the next ascent. For this reason, sharp curves 
were most undesirable at the bottom of 
long gradients. Nothing less than 2 ft. 6 ins. 
should be adopted per gauge ; this was ade- 
quate for the sharpest curves. Except in 
mountainous districts where sharp curves were 
necessary, or where a very inexpensive line 
was proposed, there were no advantages in 
adopting a gauge less than the standard of the 
country. Rolling stock could be of the same 
weight, and the formation width could also be 
the same. The only disadvantage, and that a 
small one, was the extra length of sleeper. 
On the other hand, the limited space for the 
locomotive machinery was an undesirable 
feature of the narrower gauge. In dealing 
with surveys, the author pointed out that the 
tachcometer was unfortunately still to a 
large extent ignored in this country. Its 
advantages were apparent, as it contained the 
theodolite, chain, and spirit-level in one. In 
laying down the line on the plans, gradients 
were often compensated for curvature, and 
although formulic were proposed, no dehnite 
results or figures had ever been given, with 
any degree of accuracy. Compensation was 
not considered in this country, partly, no doubt, 
on account of the fact that the percentage of 
curvature was small. In constructing earth- 
works it was not necessary that banks and 
cuttings should balance, as material for banks, 
with cheap land and labour, was more 
economically obtained from side cutting. 
The Mono rail trucks, made by the Mono 
Rail Portable Railway Co., were recom- 
mended where two rails were objectionable, 
so offering greater facilities to progress 
with ordinary native labour. Steel sleepers 
(about double the cost of creosoted sleepers) 
were frequently used, durability being greatly 
in their favour, but they did not give the ease 
and elasticity to running which were charac- 
teristic of the timber sleeper. Steel pipe 
culverts were recommended for rapid con- 
struction. A simple riveted circular section 
about 4{t. long, with angles at the ends for 
jointing to the next section, was advised for 
cheapness and ease of transport. It could be 
readily rolled along the ground, and could 
also be nested with smaller sections for ship- 
ment. Another form of steel pipe culvert by 
the Phwnix Co., Derby, was referred to, 
which was built up in pressed steel sections. 
With reference to bridges, halt-through girders, 
if applicable, were to be preferred to through 
girders. They were cheaper and most rigid. 
Where timber was cheap the Howe truss 
should be adopted. There was no actual 
economy in making trestle bridges in place of 
banks, except through swampy ground, or 
where great heights were encountered, and 
where first cost was an important factor.—A 


vote of thanks was passed to the author, and in 
the discussion on the paper Messrs. E. Eade, 
R. P. Dawbarn, G. C. Allingham, A. H. Tyler, 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
At the meeting of this Institution, held on 
May 2, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, the 
Chairman (Mr. Percival Marshall) presiding, 
the paper read was on “Some Factors in 
by Mr. 
Lewis H. Rugg, Stud.Inst.C.E. The difference 
between a colonial railway and a light railway 
It was shown that the 
latter was one on which the rails and general 
character and construction were light as a 


G. H. Robus, F. S. Pilling, T. E. Moorhouse, 
H. Thomas, G. and L. Peyrecave, H. C. Reid, 
C. Stevens, and F. W. Dunn took part. The 
author having replied, the proceedings ter- 
minated with a special notice with reference to 
the summer excursion of the Institution to 
Lancashire, Preston, Blackpool, &c., August 
9 to 10. 

ened atl raceme 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1864. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Froulase and Projections. 


Hampstcad.— Buildings, with shops on the ground 
floor, on the south-west side of Haverstock-hil!, 
Hampstead, southward of Belsize-avenue (Mr. Ç. J. 
Bentley for Mr. J. C. Hill). —Consent. i 

Clapham.—A one-story addition to a house on 
the north side of Upper Tooting Park-road, Upper 
Tooting, to abut upon Boundaries-road (Mr. W. 
Hunt).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.— An open stone 
portico, with balcony over, at the entrance to 
No. 27, Curzon-street, Mayfair (Mr. R. G. Hammond 
for Mr. J. Garlick).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—A wood and glass porch at the 
entrance to a house known as The Harbinger, 
Southwood-road, Eltham (Messrs. Logsdail & Beale 
for Mrs. L. Banks).—Consent. 


Width of Way. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—A building on the site 
of Nos. 3 to 9 (inclusive), South Molton-street, St. 
George, Hanover-square (Messrs. Giles, Gough, & 
Trollope for Symonds Hotel Co.).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A building on the site 
of No. 13, South Molton-street, St. George, Hanover- 
square (Messrs. Read & Macdonald for Mr. C. F. 
Scripps).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, West.—A one-story addition at the 
rear of No. 140, Arlington-road, St. Pancras, with 


the external walls of such addition at less than the 


prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of Underhill-street (Mr. L. V. Hunt for Mr. T. J. 
Brinsmead).—Consent. 

Westminster.—An office building on thes't- of 
Nos. 10, 11 and 12, Great College-street, West- 
minster (Mr. H. Shelmerdine for the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Co.)—Refused. | 


Width of Way and Omission of Concrete over 
the Site of a Building, 


Hagserston.—The retention of a one-story shed >t 
No. 12 wharf on the north side of Canal-rcad, 
Kingsland (Messrs. Dottridge Brothers).—Consent. 


Working Class Dwellings. 


Bermondscy.—A block af intended dwelling-houses 
to be inhabited by persons of the working class, 
and proposed to be erected on a site situated on the 
south-eastern side of Leroy-street, Old Kent-road 
(Mr. R. Robertson forthe Housing Committee of the 
Council).—Consent. 


Means of Escape from the Top of High 
Buildings. 


Cily.—Means of escape in case of tire, proposed 
to be provided on the seventh stories of two build- 
ing3, one being Nas. 20 to 26, Copthall-avenue, and 
the other No. 65, London-wall, City (Mr. R. B. 
March for the City of London Real Property Co., 
Ltd.).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent, 


Hackney, Norih—An addition to Block 2 of a 
factory building on a site on the west side of 
Tvssen-street, Dalston-lane, Hackney (Messrs. 
Sachs and Hotfman for Messrs. Shannon, Limited). 
—Consent. 


Scfaration of Buildings. 


Hammersmith,—Uniting of No. 41A with No. 43, 
Goldhawk-road, Shepherd's Bush by the formation 
of two openings, at the ground floor level, in the 
party wall between those premises (Messrs. 
Richardson & White for Mr. G. H. Gibbs).— 
Retused. 


Dwelling-Houses on Low-Lying Land. 


Lambeth, North—A_ building on low-lving land 
situate at the corner of Short-street and New Cut, 
Lambeth (Messrs. Flood & King for Mr. S. Frewer). 
—Consent. 

Bermondsey.—A building on the site of the Bunch 
of Grapes public-house, Long-lane, Southwark (Mr. 
E. Faux for Messrs. G. Harding & Sons and Messrs. 
Courage & Co. Limited).—Consent. 

Lambeth, North—A building on low-lying land 
situate at New Cut, Lambeth, being the site of 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, New Cut (Messrs. Goodwyn & Song 
for Messrs. Harvey & Thompson). —C~onsent. 
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t è ° ° , 7 ” 
ended that these be built of red brick, with | Trades’ Benevolent Society.” He said 
3 llug trations : roofs covered with green slates. Society existed to relieve the necessitous ie 
SMITH & WEALD. |deserving members of the timber trade and 


their wives and children, to extend a helpi 
SOUTH PORCH, STA. MARIA MAGGIORE, a ong iene) tend a help in 


BERGAMO. COLCHESTER TOWN HALL. struggle of life, to relieve the pangs of poverty 


MHE Church of Santa Maria Maggiore,| In a previous issue (September 4, 1897) we | and to comfort the widow and orphan in their 
me at Bergamo, is enriched with two] gave the perspective view, elevations, and | distress. The Society owed its inception tọ 
beautiful porches, one on either) plans for Colchester Town Hall as then|the kindly thought and beneficent energy of 
transept. That on the north side is the| gesigned bu: not carried out ; and in our issue | Colonel Bird and Mr. Wade. It was founded 
better known of the two; it is famous as] of January 4 of this year we gave a pretty full | 1 1897 only, but it was a lusty youngster, and 
an early example of colour decoration by | description of the completed building. gave promise of a fine manhood. While œn. 
the contrast of materials. As is so fre-| As the hall is opened this week, we give | gratulating themselves on the past, they desired 
quently the case in Italy, this porch was not| another view, taken from the building itself, | that the success should be increased’ and the 
designed for its present position, but wWas|and illustrations of two of the ceremonial | usefulness extended. If the aims of its 
removed from a church in the lower town. It] chairs for the Mayor, made by Messrs. Arrow- | founders were to be fully realised, and if it 
does not appear that this was the case with the | smith & Co. from the designs of Mr. J. Belcher, | was to be worthy of the important, wealthy 


south porch, which we illustrate ; although it| A.R.A., the architect of the building. and flourishing trade with which it was con. 
has not the same splendour of colour and nected, it should receive a larger measure of 


carving as that on the abate it is, in on ————s support. He did not know much about 
opinion, even a more splendid design. e ractical forestry, but he underst 
use of lions to support the columns is, of COMPETITIONS. p y, rstood that 


tbe roots of a tree extended as far ay 
ISOLATION HOSPITAL, BURSLEM.—The fol- j|the limits of the branches, To apply this to 
Jowing circular has been sent by the Borough | the Society, he thought that the sources from 
meen to as ct eat tae eae building :— nie aa drew ae support, its sustenance 

; eg to inform you that Mr. W. Geo. Laws, | shou as widespread as the circle of its 
ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, LEEDS, M.Inst.C.E., of Newcastle- on - Tyne, the|beneficence. While London had reteset 

ST. JAMES'S CHURCH is an octagonal build- | assessor appointed by the Town Council, has | very liberally indeed to the call, the provinces 
ing of no architectural pretension, standing | Selected the designs of the following architects | had not yet fully realised the principle to 
among some of the worst slums of Leeds. It|in order of merit: 1. Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sut- | which he had alluded. There were some 
is stone built, and is completely blackened by cliffe, architects, Todmorden ; 2. Mr. E. C. H. | notable exceptions, chiefly in the west country, 
the Leeds atmosphere. Maidman, architect, Edinburgh ; 3. Mr. W. H. | for which they were grateful. It would bea 

It was originally built by members of Lady Walley, architect, Burslem ; 4. Mr. T. R.| thousand pities if the work of the Society was 
Huntingdon’s connexion in 1801 and christened | Longden, architect, Burslem. Thirty-two sets | curtailed—if, when the aims of its founders 
Zion Chapel. In 1802 it was sold to the Rev. | of designs were submitted. The Town] were almost cosmopolitan, the Society should 
John King. There were then only five Council have not yet considered the question | be restricted to the metropolis ; but he feared 
churches in Leeds, whereas there are now of exhibiting the various designs, but when | there was a possibility that this would have to 
seventy-five. In 1840 the Rev. G. A. Poole they have done so I will communicate their | be considered unless the response from the 
became vicar ; he was the author of “ Eccle- | decision.” The „buildings are designed for ļ|provinces was more liberal. However, he 
siastical Architecture in England” and other | forty beds, the limit of cost stated in the in- | would not contemplate that gloomy prospect, 
architectural works. He himself designed the structions being 8,000/., exclusive of roads, | because he considered that when the provinces 
apse, with an elliptical arch at the east end. fences, &c. The first premium is 100/. and | fully realised the matter, they would follow the 

Last year it was decided to entirely renovate the second 50/. example set by some of the west countrymen. 
the church. This was carried outin theautumn | TOWN HALL EXTENSIONS, JOHNSTONE, N.B. | Again, he thought that the foreign shippers 
at a cost of about 2,5oo/. The seating is in —Some time ago the Johnstone Council ap- | might fairly be looked to for support. There 
pitch-pine, stained green, and the organ case, pointed Mr. M. M‘Farlane, architect, Paisley, to | was nothing parochial or provincial about the 
pulpit,.and panelled dado to chancel are in| 4@judicate on the competitive plans for the | Society ; if an applicant was a member of the 
unfumed oak. The stencil decorations were |!™provements and extensions to the Town | timber trade, and had been engaged in the trade 
executed under the direction of Mr. Bailey by | Hall. Mr. M‘Farlane’s Report has just been | for a period of ten years, he was eligible for a 
Messrs. Roylance & Horsman. The prevailing submitted. He found that No. 4 plan was, in | pension, irrespective of his nationality, and 
colour of the walls is pale green. his opinion, the best suited for the require- | there was at least one instance in which this 

The pulpit was executed by Mr. Hamilton ; | Ments of the town, and No. 1 plan he con-| rule had been carried into effect with regard to 
the general builders’ work by Messrs. John |Sidered entitled to second place. At the|aforcigner. He was sure that the timber trade 
Wood & Sons ; and the joinery by Mr. Banks | meeting when the Report was submitted, a | would never allow the Society to languish for 
Mawson. long discussion took place, and on a vote being | want of funds. 

The floor is covered with unglazed red tiles, | taken the Council approved of No. 1 plan in| The Chairman, in response, said that the 
except in the chancel, where black and white | Preference to the plan No. 4 recommended by | Society was neither a sick club nor a benefit 
marble is used, and the chancel steps, which | the expert, but several of the members present | society. The object of the founders was that 
are of St. Anne’s marble—this work was done | expressed a preference for the plan suggested | the Society should help distressed members of 
by Mr. Frankland ; the heating was carried by the expert, which seemed a combination of | the trade, their wives and children, either by 
out by Mr. Craven ; and the plaster work by the four competitive plans forwarded to the | means of pensions or temporary assistance. 
Messrs. Pennington & Sons (all of Leeds). Council. On the sealed envelopes being pAs regarded pensions, they knew that when 

Messrs. Bedford & Kitson were the architects | Opened, it was ascertained that the architect | persons fell upon evil times a little money 
for the work. whose plan was approved by the Commis- | coming in regularly was about the best possible 

The illustrations are from photographs by | Sioners was Mr. Robert M‘Lelland, Bath-street, | solace they could receive. In giving tem- 
Mr. Chas. R. N. Pickard, of Leeds. Glasgow. At the same time several members| porary help the rule was that the names of 

of the Board made no secret of their conviction | the recipients should not be published. This 

T that the plan put in by the expert, Mr. M‘Far- | was an exceedingly good rule ; the object of 
BATTERSEA WORKING-CLASS HOUSES | lane, was the most practical of the lot, com- | giving temporary assistance was to enable a 
COMPETITION. bining, as it did, the best parts of the com- | man who had slipped off the last rung of the 

: petitive plans sent in, and it will be no surprise | ladder to mount it once more, and, if possible, 

THE design for a five-roomed house, two |if Mr. M‘Farlane’s plan is the one which may | to achieve prosperity again by hard work ; bat 
stories high, which appeared last week, showed | be finally adopted.—Paisley Daily Express, if his name was published that object might be 


the living-room. parlour, and scullery, &c., hampered, if not frustrated. In all instances 
planned on the ground floor, and three bed- +o the cases were investigated by a committee 


rooms on the first floor. This house differs er ; e as pedediy ti 
from the other four designs of the competition THE TIMBER TRADES’ BENEVOLENT | With the greatest care p 


in respect to the water-closet, which is pro- SOCIETY : that the Society started in London, but oe 


ivi not by any means a London society. A large 
ne E giving greater space FESTIVAL DINNER. a ak those, aho had ‘been helped i 
and light to 


o the ; ce THE second festival dinner of the Timber | from the country, and it was sincerely hoped 
The design illustrated in this issue shows a | Trades’ Benevolent Society was held on| that more provincial support would be forth: 


house consisting of two self-contained tene- | Wednesday evening, at the Trocadero Restau- | coming. At this time the timber trade was bad 
ments planned with a living-room, two bed- | rant, Piccadilly Circus. Mr. D. J. Morgan, M.P. | for most of them, and this was all the morc 
rooms, scullery, and water-closet on each floor, | presided, and among those present were Col. | reason why the Society should receive a large: 
the sculleries and water-closets being discon- | Bird, iT. P. O'Connor, M.P., T. H. Cullis, | measure of financial help. When times were 
nected by an open lobby. - W. L. T. Foy, J.P., F. Tiffary, Howard Burton, | bad employers reduced their expenses, often by 

This house is planned for two families, and | T. Hugh Capron, H. H. Burton, C. T. Fraser discharging somebody, generally one who was 
separate entrances are provided from a com- | Churchill, Lawrence H. Neame, A. H. Bonnin, | not able to work as well as a younger man. 
mon porch. It will be noted that the upper | G. F. Neame, H. L. Skelton, C. Onley Tagert, | This person was most likely to come upon thi 
floor has a staircase down to the yard at the | Keith Price, A. Chatterton Sim, T. M. Heywood, | Society, which, to enable it to extend its opera: 
rear. Externally this design is faced entirely | Louis Bamberger, C. J. Wade, G. H. Lindsey | tions, needed more support. It therefor 
with red brick, which differs somewhat from | Renton, B. M. Bergman, Sidney Brownfield, | entirely depended upon the trade whether the 
the elevation of No. 1, which has a rough-cast Samuel Brownfield, A. W. Spencer, R. Barrett, | Board of Management took on f 
frieze the full depth of the first-floor windows. | Victor Webster, Flower Grimes, E. C. Wise- | liabilities. 

With the exception of house No.1 all the | man, C. Herbert Renton, Bignell G. Elliott,| Mr. H. W. Bayne, the Secretary, announced 
rooms of the several designs are contained | G. A. Payne, E. W. H. Beaton, A. Harding, J. | that nearly 1,000}. had been received by si 
within four walls, and special effort has been | Liddell, W, H. Wyatt, H.W. Bayne, T. Mabbs, | scriptions and donations. The total of th 
made to devise convenient plans, and to] W. Baker, J. Archer Smith, F. Craggs, S. T. | Chairman's list was 287/. 17s., and Mr. nh 
procure simple and effective elevations with | Mollinson, James Richardson, C. A. Stewart, } was 342/.6s. Among the other lists ae are 
materials of pleasing colours, well. proportioned | G. E. Dollery, R. H. Dollery, €. Hayres, C. E.}of Mr. L. H. Neame, 48/. 6s.; Mr. Co ane 
windows, and the introduction of rough-cast | Musgrave, and G. T. B. Cobbett. 24l. 13s.: Mr. J. A. Smith, 38. IIS. ; 
without resorting to unnecessary gables and} After the usual loyal toasts, Mr. F. Tiffany, 37/. 19s. vii 
unconstructional. ornamentation, and it is in-}| Mr. T. H. Cullis proposed “The Timber Mr. F. Tiffany proposed ‘The Visi 


course, characteristic of northern Italy. 
W. CURTIS GREEN. 
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remarking that it was their duty as a wealthy 
trade to help the needy ; they should endeavour 
to provide for their own. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor, in reply, commented 
upon the fact that several of the guests de- 
scribed themselves as dockers, and that tem- 
porary help was given without the publication 
of the name of the recipient. He hoped that 
if he applied for assistance they would not 
reveal his name, newspaper, or position. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed 
by Mr. W. L. T. Foy, concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 


A a o a 
Hooks. 


The Abbcv and Church of Weslminster. By 
CHARLES Hiatt. London: George Bell & 
Sons. 1902. 


AA addition to their Cathedral Series, 


$ Messrs. Bell have issued illustrated 
KLS accounts of some of the abbeys already 
noticed in our columns. This is a well-written 
and illustrated guide to the Abbey, a useful 
feature being a separate index to the tombs 
and monuments — evidence in itself of the 
remarkable series that the church possesses 
within its walls. 

Some of the interior views, by Messrs. Bolas 
& Co., are the best we have seen ; the view of 
the choir and apse (p. 57), the nave (p. 32), and 
the interior of Henry VII.’s Chapel (p. 96), are 
particularly clear and well reproduced. The 
beautiful detail of the triforium of the south 
transept is well illustrated on p. 48, and the 
effigies (or rather the heads) of Henry VII. and 
his Queen are valuable examples of royal 
portraiture. ) 

The letterpress gives a clear account of 
the history of the building, and a systematic 
and detailed description of the chapels and 
their monuments, and the conventual build- 
ings still in a great measure in a perfect state. 
Two plans are given, the smaller one by Mr. 

_T. Micklethwaite, the well-known architect 
to the Abbey, and the writer of the article on it 
that appeared in the Builder Series of Abbeys, 
January 6, 1894. The larger of the two plans, 
at the end of the book, might with advantage 
have been made larger still; it would have 
increased the value of what is, in all other 
respects, a capital guide. 


The Cathedral Church of Amiens. By the 
REV. THOMAS PERKINS. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 1902. 

Ir we except Abbeville, the Cathedral at 

Amiens is often the first of the great French 

churches that is seen by the traveller. Their 

great height, as compared with our own 
cathedrals, and the profusion of carving on the 
porches, are the chief points that strike the 

English visitor. Amiens possesses both these 

characteristics in a remarkable degree, and the 

woodwork of the choir stalls ranks with the 
finest on the continent. The book under 
notice, uniform in style and size with Messrs. 

Bell's series of English Cathedrals, provides an 

excellent account of the architectural features 

of this fine church, and the illustrations, 
entirely from photographs made by the author 
in June, 190r, are very good. Particularly 
striking is the view from the north (p. 27) ; the 
parapet of the chapels (p. 52) ; and the interior 
views and details of the choir stalls, a separate 
chapter being devoted to them and the part 
of the church in which they stand. In an 
appendix, notes are given on other buildings in 
the town, including the churches of St. Leu 
and St. Germain. A small ground plan is given 
at the end of the book, with a reference to the 
various chapels and monuments. 


The Cathedral Church of Chichester. By 
HUBERT C. CORLETTE. London: George 
Bell & Sons. Igol. 

THIS forms the twenty-ffth volume of the 

Cathedral Series, and is uniform in style with 

them, the chief feature being a good series of 

illustrations from photographs. Chichester 
may be classed among the less-known of our 

English cathedrals, but although it has been 

shorn from time to time of much of its interest, 

It still is a highly valuable example of the 

church of Secular Canons—Hereford and 

Wells being similar in this respect—with a 


cloister and college of Vicars Choral. The’ 


detached bell-tower, from which the curfew is 
still rung, adds to the picturesque grouping of 


the cathedral, which makes us deplore the loss 
of the bell-tower at Salisbury ; but the chief 
interest of the building is to be found in the 
interior, the Norman work of the nave, the 
beautiful Early English work in the Retro- 
choir, and the later work in the Lady chapel. 
There is an excellent illustration of the interior 
of the Retro-choir on p. 93, and opposite it one 
of two or three illustrations of the decoration 
of the vaulting—that in the Lady Chapel by 
Th. Bernardi, 
Chichester has been unfortunate in the treatment 
of its fittings, and the destruction of the 
pulpitum or Arundel screen, and its organ. A 
sketch of these was given in the article on 
Chichester in the Builder cathedral series ; 
also a drawing of Bishop Sherborne’s tomb 
and curious inscription, which are not among 
the illustrations to the present volume. A 
description is given of the fall of the central 
tower and spire in 1866, and we can only be 
thankful that the building did not suffer more 
by the catastrophe. 
graphic illustrations are interesting repro- 
ductions on a small scale of a section about 
1815, Shewing an old arrangement before the 
destruction of the screen and the reredos. Its 
removal marked the first step in the reduction 
of the appearance of the interior from that of 
a cathedral to that of a large parish church, an 
impression that has hardly been removed by 
the more modern fittings and arrangements 
that have taken its place. i 
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1519, being still visible. 


In addition to the photo- 


on the Building of Bridges, Roofs, &c. By 
S. ANGLIN, C.E. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged. London: Charles Griffin 
& Co. 1902. 


Tuis is the third edition of a book which has 
already been noticed in these columns, and 
which is devoted mainly to the discussion of 
stresses and strains and the strength of the 
materials used for the construction of framed 
structures in wood, iron, or steel—a framed 
structure being defined as “an assemblage of 
different members composed of these materials, 
which are joined together by straps, bolts, pins, 
or rivets.” 
engineer rather than for the architect or builder, 
but the extending use of metal in the construc- 


The work is a treatise for the 


tion of buildings renders certain portions of 


the book increasingly useful to architectural 
students. 


In the present edition a chapter on the 


foundations of buildings has been added, in 


which the safe working loads for different 
foundations are discussed, and some additional 
tables giving the weights of iron and steel bars 


and cast-iron pipes have been introduced as 
appendices. 


Pattern Making. By JOSEPH G. HORNER, 
A.M.I.M.E. Third Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised and much enlaiged. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 1902. 

IN its latest form, Mr. Horner's excellent work 

is an even more useful vade-mecum to the art 

of pattern-making than its predecessors. The 
second edition included a considerable amount 
of new matter. and in the third we find some 
thirty-six new pages dealing with patterns for 
foundry requisites and for plate-moulding, and 
with the storage of patterns. A good many 
new illustrations are given, and some of the 
original blocks have been replaced by others 
that serve to elucidate the text still more 
clearly than before. Plate-moulding enables 
the founder to effect considerable economies, 
where large numbers of castings are 
required. The most suitable patterns for 
such treatment are those which are not 
complicated by loose pieces, drawbacks, 
and numerous cores, and the greatest possible 
economy is secured when a number of patterns 
can be put on one plate. In plate-moulding, 
too, the boxes are not brought together until 
the mould is finished, so the mould has not to 
be turned, and as the runners form part of the 
pattern on the plates, they have not to be cut 
by hand in the ordinary way. Plate-moulding 
is a system of very elastic character, and our 
readers will find the new chapter, wherein all 
details are described, to be worth careful study. 

A large part of the original matter concerns 

the engineer more than the architect, but 

several chapters are of direct interest to the 
latter. While it is generally undesirable that 
the architect should prepare working drawings 


for patterns, it is very important that he should 


have accurate knowledge as to the essential 


Bookbinding and the Care of Books. 


features of the pattern maker’s art, and a more 
reliable treatise on the subject than that written 
by Mr. Horner cannot be tound. 


A Text- 
book for Bookbinders and Librarians. By 
DOUGLAS COCKERELL. With Drawings by 
Noel Rooke. London: John Hogg. 1901. 


THE tone and method which Mr. Cockerell 
has adopted in writing upon the subject of 
bookbinding is fully in accordance with his 
aim as expressed in his preface. 
tended,” we read, “ to supplement, not to sup- 
plant, the workshop training.” 
is himself a craftsman, and writes for crafts- 
men, and the fact that the trade generally have 
already found in this little book a manual of 
great practical utility may be accepted as the 
best possible testimonial to the excellence of 
the method and manner which Mr. Cockerell 
has adopted. He has not forgotten, however, 
the needs of librarians—needs common to all 
who care for or possess books—the difficulty 
of ascertaining without personal acquaintance 
with the craft whether really good and sound 
work has been put into the binding for which 
perhaps a high price has been paid; the 
merits or demerits of particular leathers and 
dyes ; the best methods of repairing old work ; 
and lastly, the way to open newly-bound books. 
Want of knowledge in these matters is notice- 
able, even amongst librarians of standing ; 
whilst many private persons, the possessors of 
large if not valuable libraries, are daily aiding 
the destruction of their own property through 
ignorance of elementary precautions against 
the effects of light, smoke, and damp. 


“It is in- 


Mr. Cockerell 


The Society of Arts, upon whose reports 


Mr. Cockerell has largely drawn, has appointed 
commissions on both paper for printing ard 
leather for bookbinding. These reports have 
been published by the Society in pamphlet 
form, and have been widely circulated through- 
out the trade with excellent effect. 
public in general will not benefit until a 
proper description of the various leathers used 
for bookbinding be published, together witha 
guide to the identification of the numerous 
imitations of the more valuable leathers. 


But the 


Indeed, since the action of the Society of Arts 


in drawing public attention to the debased 


material in general use in the trade, no book 


pretending to be a service to librarians can be 
complete without a chapter devoted to this 


subject. We hope that the larger book which 
Mr. Cockerell contemplates publishing will 
contain the result of his experience of leathers 
good and bad. 

A chapter to which all interested in the pro- 
gress of applied arts in this country will 
naturally devote a good deal of attention is 
that dealing with the decoration of book 
covers. There is a marked tendency in the 
modern school of design to adopt a form of 
conventional flower ornament applicable to 
any flat surface, and to introduce this form of 
otnament everywhere regardless of material. 
No one familiar with what is called the 
“ modern spirit” in design can have failed to 
remark that the same kind of conventional 
flower form is used indiscriminately upon 
wall-papers, tapestries, curtains, carpets, sofa 
cushions, and lastly, upon leather book-covers. 
The design exhibited upon p. 236 is a 
typical example. Every artist will readily 
observe the convenience of this method of 
designing ; no school-of-art student of two 
years’ Standing but could easily acquire the 
power to build up some such forms. The 
power so gained becomes his stock-in-trade 
through life, and he stands as good a chance of 
becoming draughtsman to a printer or glazier 
as to a carpet manufacturer or tool engraver. 

We believe that books bound by some of our 
best modern binders will, in spite of their ex- 
cellent workmanship, fail to hold their own in 
the libraries of collectors because they lack the 
charm—the personal charm—of books bound 
by Eves, Gascons, Mearnes, artists who de- 
signed ornament applicable to leather work 
alone, and who never lost sight of the limits of 
size, colour, and texture. 


OE 


MURPHY MEMORIAL HALL, NEW KENT-ROAD. — 
The buildings fot this institute were recently opened 
by Miss Morley, a daughter of the late Samuel 
Morley, who was a coadjutor of the Rev. G. M. 
Murphy in his mission work in that part of London. 
The buildings have been erected in red brick, with 
stone dressings, from plans and designs by Mr. 
Arnold S. Taylor, in the Romanesque style, 
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Correspondence, 


SEWAGE FROM BATH WASTES, 
LAUNDRIES, &c. 


SIR, —I shall feel very much obliged if you, or 
some of your correspondents, could advise me in 
the following circumstances :— 

Some time ago, on the advice of an expert on 
bacteria beds, I had occasion to construct sewage 
works for the disposal of the ettluent from an 
institution where an average discharge of 20,000 
gallons per diem of waste liquid has to be dealt 
with. The scheme consists of coarse and fine beds 
on the upward and downward filtration method, 
but it has, I regret to say, not quite come up to my 
expectations as regards either the appearance or 
odour of the effluent after being treated in this way. 
A large percentage of the waste liquid consists of 
discharge from baths and soapy water from laun- 
dries, &c., and my experience has been that, after 
passing through the beds and having been allowed 
to stand in them the regulation time, it comes out 
practically in the same state as it went in. 

What I am very anxious to know is, Does the 
soda or other matter in this soapy water tend to 
defeat the object of the beds ? and if so, what is the 
best way to deal with this difficulty ? Could the 
bath waste and laundry water be dealt with sepa- 
rately by some inexpensive device by collecting it 
inatank? Iam given to understand that this has 
been done, and that the soapsuds, &c., are then 
treated in some way with sulphuric acid, which has 
the effect of collecting the grease or fatty matter on 
the surface and precipitating the impurities to the 
bottom of the tank, where they can be collected 
and disposed of, 

If this information is correct, I shall feel ex- 
tremely grateful for further particulars regarding 
same, or tor the name of any book or pamphlet that 
would help me in the matter, as J am most anxious 
that the bacteria beds should have a fair trial. 

L. F. H. 

*,* The information given by our correspondent 
is not sufficiently complete to enable us to form an 
accurate opinion as to tbe cause of failure. It is, 
however, probable that sufficient time is not allowed 
for th e initial stages of puritication. The distance 
from the building to the filters is too short, we 
pres Ume, to allow much change to take place in the 
sewage during its fow, and as there does not 
appear to be any tank, the sewage is practically 
fresh when it passes into the first filter. The 
duration of contact and the area and depth of the 
beds are not stated, nor are any details given as to 
the size and nature of the filtering material or the 
chemical composition of the sewage and filtrate. 
The soda in the water from the laundries will assist 
rather than retard the process of purification, but the 
grease from the soap and from culinary operations is 
a different matter. Grease is exceedingly difficult 
to treat by bacteriolysis. The kitchen grease might 
be collected in grease-traps, but the soapy fats can- 
not thus be separated. If the sewage were first 
passed through a scum-tank of a capacity not less 
than one day’s flow, time would be allowed for im- 
portant changes to take place, among which is the 
breaking up of fats. The ettluent from the tank 
might then pass to the existing filters, which would 
probably be able to continue the process of purifica- 
tion to a satisfactory degree. 

The sulphuric acid process has been often adopted 
for trade etiluents, but it would scarcely be suitable 
for the institution mentioned by our correspondent, 
as it would necessitate subsequent treatment with 
lime prior to filtration. Much valuable information 
on this and other parts of the subject will be found 
in Dr. Rideal’s work on “ Sewage and the Bacterial 
Purification of Sewage” (London: The Sanitary 
Publishing Company).—EDb. 
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PART II.—DRAINAGE. 
CHAPTER 18.—SoOME EXAMPLES OF DRAINAGE 
SCHEMES (conlinucd), 

SCHEME for the drainage ot a country 
house on the separate system is given 

SHS) in fig.85. The rainwater pipe in the 
yard is shown to be connected to the sewage 
drains, and the surface-water of the yard finds 
its way to the same drains through the waste- 
water gullies and through the area gullv 
(S.W.). The bulk of the rainwater from the 
roof is conveyed by separate drains (shown by 
dotted lines) to an underground tank (R.T.), 
into which the suction-pipe of the house pump 
is inserted. The rainwater is discharged intoa 
small screening chamber, and passes thence 
through a small filter into the tank. Some- 
times the screening chamber is formed in 
the middle of the tank. The outlet and 
overflow chamber (O.C.) has a valve for 
emptying the tank. Surface water from 
stable yards and carriage drives must be ex- 
cluded from this tank, either by connexion with 


the sewage system or by means of other drains 
discharging on to adjacent land or into a tank, 
from which the water can be taken for use in 
the garden. 

On that side of the building where two sets 
of drains are laid, the sewage-drains take an 
inner course, and the rain-water branches pass 
over them, so that the rain-water cannot 
possibly be contaminated with sewage.* The 
rain-water pipes may be connected to the rain- 
water drains by means of simple bends, or by 
“ shoes” with access -eyes provided with 
closely-fitting iron covers; traps are not re- 
quired. The roof and roof-gutters ought to be 
kept as clean as possible ; it is a good plan to 
fx at the head of each stack-pipe a perforated 
copper rose to prevent leaves, &c., passing 
down the pipe to the storage-tank. The first 
part of the discharge from a roof may with 
advantage be run to waste, as it contains a 
good deal of soot, dust, birds’ droppings, &c. 
This can be effected by means of a rain-water 
separator. Lead must be used as sparingly as 
possible in roofs, stack-pipes, and service- 
pipes, if the water is used for drinking. 

The joints of drains conveying rain-water to 
a storage-tank must be as carefully made as 
those of sewage-drains, in order to prevent 
infiltration from manured gardens and the 
penetration of tree-roots. Drains with 
defective joints are often completely blocked 
by roots. Concrete “surrounus” are advan- 
tageous in this and other respects. 

The size of the storage-tank depends upon 
the rainfall, the area from which the rain is 
collected, the purposes for which the water is 
required, &c. If rain-water is nearly the sole 
source of supply, the tank must be of sufficient 
capacity to store the heaviest rainfall and to 
provide a reserve in time of drought. Asa 
rough and ready approximation, it is often said 
that for each square foot of roof (measured 
horizontally) from which the rain is collected, 
a tank capacity of two gallons ought to be 
provided. This is for districts where the 
annua] rainfall is near the average. The 
following table, by W. S. Wilson, F.R.M.S., is 
of more general application; the figures in 
columns 3 to 6 are calculated for a roof-area 
(measured horizontally) of 200 sq. ft. 


RAIN-WATER STORAGE. 
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The next example (fig. 86) shows the drains 
from a group of Board School latrines and 
urinals. The School Board for which these 
have been designed is of the economical sort, 
and the scheme must therefore be regarded as 
a compromise. The latrines are of the syphonic 
type, arranged in three groups—for infants, 
girls, and boys respectively—each group having 
an automatic flushing-tank. The urinals are 
constructed of polished slate slabs, and are 
flushed by means of hose-pipes. The river 
behind the latrines is about 8 ft. below the level 
of the playground, and the 6-in. air-pipe (A.P.) 
to the intercepting-chamber (I.C.) is merely 
carried in a direct line through the river-wall 
and finished with a 12-in. by 9-in. cast-iron 
grate built into the wall. A manhole (M) is 
formed at the head of the drain, and serves as 
a junction-chamber for the drains from the 
boys’ latrines and urinals and from the rain- 
water-pipe (R2). A 4-in. cast-iron ventilating- 
pipe of }-inch metal is carried up the wall of 
the school, and connected to the manhole by 
4-in, stoneware drain-pipes ; a stoneware rust- 
pocket is fixed at the foot of the pipe. The 
intermediate branch-drains are connected to the 
main by means of pipe-junctions, and a taper- 
pipe (T.P.) is inserted in the drain immediately 


* Rain-water is, of course, often stored in a tank above 
ground. The principal rain-water pipes are run to this 
tank, and the others are connected to the sewazge-drains. 


above the junction with the drain from the 
girls’ latrines. The drains are of stoneware 
with a gradient of 1 in 24. When syphonic 
latrines are adopted, the ventilation of the 
drains is essential to the proper working of the 
apparatus. 

Examples of other drainage systems might 
easily be given, but those already illustrated 
and described are perhaps sufficient to show 
the application of the general principles of 
design, which have been advocated in previous 
chapters. Nearly every building possesses 
some peculiarity affecting the drainage, and it 
is highly important that the peculiar features 
should be duly considered. Without careful 
thought on the part of the designer, and care. 
ful supervision during construction, drains will 
continue to be in the future, as they have been 
in the past, sources of annoyance, expense, 
and disease. 

Laying Drains to the required Slopes is 
not our intention to enter into the subject of 
trench digging and timbering, but something 
must be said about the methods of laying 
drains to the slopes shown or figured on the 
drawings. The first necessity is that accurate 
levels must have been taken from the drain. 
inlets to the point of discharge, and that the 
gradients of the principal drains must have 
been carefully calculated in accordance. with 
those levels. To specify a minimum gradient 
without having ascertained that this gradient 
can be obtained is simply to court failure ; the 
workman may lay the lower part of the drain 
to the specified slope, and may then find that 
the fall is nearly or altogether exhausted. The 
result will be that the upper part of the drain 
is laid nearly dead level, or (possibly) falling 
in the wrong direction. The calculated levels 
of the inverts of the drains at all changes of 
direction and gradient ought, in all large 
schemes (and in small schemes where the 
available fall is small), to be figured on the 
sections ; and other levels, reduced to the same 
datum, must be given for various bench-marks 
or other fixed points near the line of the drain, 
so that the required depth of the drain at 
different places can be easily ascertained from 
these points by means of a straight-edge, spirit 
level, and measuring rod. 

For long outfall drains the surveyor’s level 
must be used for setting up sight-rails (fg. 87) 
at convenient distances along the line of the 
drain. The operation can be performed in 
various wavs ; the simplest will be explained 
by means of an example. Let it be required to 
set up sight-rails at the lower end (A) and 
upper end (B) of a drain 240 ft. long, the drain 
to be laid to a slope of 1 in 50, the reduced level 
of the invert at A being 40°25, and that of the 
nearest bench-mark 47°62. Set the level in any 
convenient position (fig. 88), and take a back 
sight to the B.M., and intermediate or fore 
sights to flat stones or bricks bedded solid in 
the ground at Aand B. We will assume that 
the readings are as stated in the first three 
columns below :— 
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Reduce these levels as shown in colunins four, 
five, and six. The required invert of the drain 
at A is 40:25; on subtracting this from the 
reduced level of the brick at A, namely, 43°58, 
we find that the invert of the drain must be 
8°33 ft., or 8 ft. 4 in. below the brick at A. Set 
up the first sight-rail (say) 2 ft. 8 in. above the 
brick, that is to say, 11 ft. above the invert 
The invert at B must be (240+50=) 48 ft 
above that at A; the reduced level will there- 
fore be 4o°25+4°80=45'05. The reduced level 
of the brick at this point is 5003, the depth to 
the invert being therefore 50°03—4505= 
498 ft, or 4 ft. 117 in. The. sight-rail at B 
must be, as at A, 11 ft. above the invert, that 1s 
to say, 5 ft. o} in. above the brick at B. Ina 
long drain it is best to fix an intermediate 
sight-rail, as the head of the boring-rod can 
then be more correctly placed in ee 
After the sight-rails are fixed, they should : 
checked by fixing the level in a canen 
position and taking sightsto the level staff i 
on the top of each rail in turn; the ans 
between the two readings ought to be equal’ 
the fall of the drain between the two points- 
in this case 4°80 ft. A 
The depth from the sight-rail to the | 
gives the length of boning rod requith 
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namely (in this case) 11 ft. This rod (fig. 89) 
is shaped like a T-square, and has a stud or 
block projecting from the face at the free end 
of the blade, so that the block will rest on the 
invert of the pipe which is being laid. The 
method of using the sight-rails and boning-rod 
is shown in fig. 88. It is obvious that the line 
of sight between the two sight-rails is parallel 
fo the required invert. In the example under 
Consideration, the distance between these two 
parallel lines is 11 ft., and the boning-rod must 
therefore measure 11 ft. from the head to the 
shoe-block (outside to outside). After placing 
a drain-pipe in position, the boning-rod must 
be set up as shown, and the pipe must be 
raised or lowered until the top of the boning- 
rod coincides with the line of sight between 
the sight-rails. The pipe can then be wedged 
fast and the next pipe laid. As a rule, the 
boning-rod is used for every third or fourth 
pipe, and a long straight-edge is laid along the 
sockets to give the slope for the intermediate 
Pipes. Sometimes, when pipes with special 
joints are adopted, they are jointed in pairs on 
the surface of the ground, and when the cement 


s set, the jointed pipes are lowered into the | P 


trench and laid. This method saves labour in 
the trench. 

For short drains a simple straight-edge is 
used with two studs or blocks on one edge. 
The distance between the studs ought to be 


Some multiple of the length of the pipe, and: by “ Messrs. B. H. Tarrant and J. Walker.” 
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that they rest on the barrels of the pipes, the 
straight-edge itself being quite clear of the 
collars. 
gradient of 1 in 30, with pipes 2 ft. 6 in. long 


TIMBER TRADE OF SWEDEN. 
REPORTS recently received at the Foreign Office 


If we have a 4-in. drain laid to a/from H.M. Consuls and Vice-Consuls on the 


eastern coast of Sweden, contain interesting in- 


‘(exclusive of the sockets), the distance from | formation respecting the exports of wood, &c. 
| centre to centre of the blocks may be 7 ft.6 in. ;| Mr. A. Stewart MacGregor, Consul at Stockholm, 
‘if the upper block is 1 in. thick at the, Writes: “The year 1yor is likely to be long 


‘centre, the thickness of the lower block must be 
1} in. +(2x 12 in. ) = 44 in., as shown in 
fig. go. After laying three drain-pipes, the 
strarght-edge can be brought into use ; lay the 
fourth pipe in position, and place the straight- | 
| edge along the crown of the pipes, so that the 
thinner block rests on the barrel near the 
collar. of the fourth pipe, and the thicker 
block on the barrel of the first pipe. Then lay 
a spirit-level on the top of the straight-edge. | 
The fourth pipe must be raised or lowered | 
until the straight-edge is dead level. Needless 
to say, the straight-edge must be perfectly true 
and parallel, and the spirit-level must be accu- 
rate, or its inaccuracy must be corrected by 
i reversing it, the straight-edge being finally 


observations. 


remembered by those who had anything to 
do with the timber trade. During the first half 
of the year prices went down steadily, and at 
the beginning of the shipping season they were 
1}. 58. to 1/. 103. below those which were ruling at 
the end of 1900. The fall in prices so far may be 
said to have been somewhat natural considering the 
general state of depression iu the markets of the 
world, but there seems to have been no reason why 
during the summer months the market should have 
been seized with a panic, which caused a further 
decline in prices to the extent of ıl. to ıl. 1083. 
These latter quotations were simply ruinous 
to exporters. Under such circumstances the only 


| remedy was to limit production considerably. With 


this object in view a meeting was held at Sundsvall 
on September 21. 1901, by some of the chief owners 
of forests, and a reduction of at least 30 per cent. of 
the number of treea to be cut down unanimously 
agreed upon. Exporters of wood in Finland also 


laced so as to be a mean between the two ; decided to limit their production 35 per cent. at 
| least. 


These steps had a good effect, and almost 
the market became more steady. 


| 


! 
1 
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| immediately 
| During the latter part of the autumn prices rose 12. 


BATTERSEA ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS COMPETITION. | up to Il. Ios. per standard above the lowest quota- 


—Mr. B. H. Tarrant writes to say that the third | tions obtained during tbe summer. 


The total 


premiated desiga should have been mentioned as | amount uf wood exported from Sweden during 190r 


not 


the thickness of the blccks ought to be such B. H. Tarrant alone. The mistake was not ours. 


was 903,787 St. Petersburg standards, of which 
‘about four-ninths, or 399.370/standards, went ito the 
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United Kingdom. These figures are about 10 per 
cent. below those of the previous year. It is 
interesting to observe that the amount sent to 
Australia was more than double that for the year 
1900, and the quantity which went to the Cape showed 
also an increase of nearly one-fourth. The following 
were the numbers of standards shipped during 
1901 to the countries named: United Kingdom, 
399,376; France, 163,299 ; Germany, 95,619; Den- 
mark, 69,296 ; Belgium, 33.750; Spain, 15,753 ; 
Holland, 61,876; Australia, 10,257; Portugal, 3,177 ; 
Cape, 31,680.” From the report of Mr. Carrick, 
Vice-Consul at Getle, we extract the following :— 
“In commenting on the trade in sawn and planed 
wood for the year 1900, I pointed out that it had 
been very prosperous during the first half of the 
year, but that the scarcity and dearness of tonnage 
bad arrested sales in the latter half. Further, that 
the inflexible attitude assumed by Swedish shippers 
with regard to prices in the opening months of 1901 
was likely to cause a deadlock in the trade and con- 
siderable loss on stocks in Sweden. This apprehen- 
sion was fully borne out by the course of the 
market during igor, although no one could 
anticipate such heavy losses in both the pro- 
ducing and consuming markets, as actually oc- 
curred. The first signs of weakness emanated 
from London, where the heavy import during 
the autumn of roco had caused a disastrous 
congestion in the principal importing docks there, 
a congestion which, by hindering importers from 
obtaining delivery of their goods, seriously compro- 
mised the position of some respectable firms. 
Acceptances were falling due, and to provide the 
means of meeting them importers were obliged to 
resort to the auction-room to realise available goods. 
The casting of immense quantities of sawn and 
planed wood on the Lordon market for forced sale 
caused naturally a heavy fall in prices, Many large 
cargoes were thus sacrificed at a loss of 30s. to 3/. 
a standard during the first six months of rool. 
Naturally these heavy losses in London put a stop 
to all further purchases from Sweden in that 
market, and disorganised all the other British and 
Continental markets. Swedish shippers having, 
however, disposed of a considerable quantity of 
wood prior to these forced sales, declined to follow 
the fall abroad for some time. Russian shippers, on 
the other hand, becoming alarmed in February, 
commenced to reduce their exorbitant quotations 
by about ios. a standard overhead, followed 
by the firms and the Swedish shippers of the 
Upper Gulf. The lowering of prices once com- 
menced, the market gradually gave way, reductions 
were made again and again until, in the month of 
June, many shippers were obliged to sell at the best 
figures obtainable. In the Gefle district the fall 
was probably less than in many others, and was 
confined more especially to the narrow dimensions 
of red wood. For the smaller Gefle shippers, how- 
ever, the season was probably the worst expe- 
rienced for twenty years. The Swedish Sawmill 
Owners’ Society having called together the shippers, 
an agreement to reduce the cutting of logs for the 
present winter by about one-third, as compared 
with the logs got during winter 1900-01, has been 
made. This has already caused a reaction, and if 
the agreement can be carried out the trade will be 
placed on a sounder footing. On account of the 
partial failure of floating operations some of the 
larger mills have been standing idle for several 
months.” Mr. Carrick appends a table showing the 
fluctuations in prices in 1900 and Igor for the dif- 
ferent dimensions of sawn wood in the Gefle 
district. Reports from other districts are of cor- 
roborative character, and Mr. Vice-Consul Burchardt 
writes from Hernosand : “ The drop in prices during 
the year I901 was considerably greater for the 
smaller dimensions than for deals and battens. In 
fact, the prices at a certain time became so low that 
the exporters could not produce the goods without 
great loss, their calculations having been based on 
the prices they had paid for their logs. For those 
who had previously bought their own forests at 
cheaper rates the state of business was somewhat 


better.” 
e a A A 
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MAJOR Davis.—We have to announce the death 
nn the roth inst., at Bath, of Major Charles Edward 
Davis, F.S A., who during forty years past had filled 
the appointment of City Architect and Surveyor of 
Works to the Corporation. It is mainly due to his 
recommendations and labours that the Corporation 
have placed the local bathing establishment in its 
former position, and many considerable improve- 
ments in both the buildings and the arrangements 
were ettected under his advice and superintendence 
upon hig return from a tour amongst the spas of the 
Continent in 1885. An enthusiastic antiquarian, 
Major Davis carried out an exploration. begun 
in 1869, of the site of the hot mineral springs 
and of the old King’s Bath, and published a 
descriptive account or his discoveries. To the west 
nf the King’s Bath he found extensive remains of 
Roman thermal work ; in 1850-1 he found the great 
bath, and to the west of that, in 1854-0, the circular 
bath : and in 1578 the great Roman well beneath 
the King's Bath. The hall enclosing the great bath 
measured rio ft 44 in. by 68 ft. 5 in., and the bath 
itself, with the steps around it. Sr ft. by 38 ft., the 
schokr, of ambulatories, being 14 ft. wide. The 


adjoining round bath, including its range of steps, 
proved to be about 30 ft. in diameter, within a hall 
measuring 39 ft. 6 in. by 35 ft., which has since been 
covered over with an arched vaulted ceiling. To 
the south-west lay the hypocaust. The great well, 
discovered after the purchase of the Kingston 
hot springs by the Corporation, and octagonal 
on plan, still constitutes the principal collecting 
reservoir of the springs. It has a diameter of 
about 45 ft. ; the walls are 3 ft. thick, rising to from 
6 ft. to 7 ft., and were found to be lined with lead 
more than 4 in. thick, and weighing 30 lbs, to the 
square foot; a central shaft conveys the water 
up to the bath above. Major Davis made 
the plans and designs for additions to, with modern 
improvements of, the King’s and Queen's Bath 
(originally the King’s Bath) in Stall-street, as built 
in the earlier years of the sixteenth century; the 
new buildings, erected at a cost exceeding 20,0001, 
were opened in June, 1889. The (old) Queen's 
Bath, constructed in 1597, and named after King 
James I.’s consort, was removed in the course of 
excavations made in 1885-7. Major Davis planned 
and designed upon an extensive scale the new 
Queen’s Baths begun in July, 1886, and opened on 
June 13,1889, by the Duchess of Albany, in Stall and 
York streets; the two fronts are after the Italian 
style, with lonic pilasters carrying a deep cornice and 
an attic story ; the central hall has an open timber 
roof, and disposed around it are Aix douches, an 
inbalation-room, Ragatz reclining-rooms, and similar 
accessory apartments. Major Davis enjoyed an 
extensive private practice, whilst the know- 
ledge he possessed of the medical application and 
remedial uses of natural mineral waters was often 
in requisition at the provincial spas and watering- 
places of our own country. He was the architect 
of the Empire Hotel, in Orange-grove, Bath, erected 
for Messrs. Spiers & Pond at an expenditure of 
about 50,0007., and opened in last December. His 
successful restoration of the early Christian church 
at Northstoke, formerly a cell of Bath Abbey, is 
descri ed in our columns of September 22, 1888. He 
also carried out the restoration and re-roofing of St. 
Thomas & Becket church at Widcombe, the oldest 
church in Lath. He laid out the Royal Victoria 
Park, fifty acres, first opened on October 23, 1830, by 
the Princess Victoria and ber motber the Duchess of 
Kent, and designed, in the fourteenth century style, 
the two chapels with their cloistered carriage-way 
and middle turret carrying a slender spire for the 
cemetery that was opened, 1862, in the Lower 
Bristol-road, for the parishes of St. James's, Wid- 
combe, and Lyncombe. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR, HOLBORN, 
—This church has recently been reopened after a 
general repair of the fabric. Standing on the west 
side of Queen-square, it was originally built in 1706 
as a chapel-of-ease to the parish church of St. 
Andrew, Holborn, and consecrated as a parish 
church on September 26, 1723. The edifice was 
entirely remodelled, after the Byzantine mode, in 
1868-9, by S. S. Teulon. Its dedication to St. George 
is due to the circumstance that Sir George Streyn- 
sham, who largely contributed to the building of the 
chapel-of-ease, had been Governor of Fort St. 
George at Madras. The church will be remembered 
by readers of Thackeray's “ Adventures of Philip.” 
Dr. Stukeley, the antiquarian, was rector during 
many years. 

THE PARISH CHURCH, CLAPHAM.—We under- 
stand that Messrs. Garrett & Sons have been 
appointed contractors for the general reparation of 
the (later) parish church at Clapham Common, 
together with the erection of a new chancel at an 
expenditure of about 7.500/., under the directions and 
superintendence of Professor Beresford Pite. The 
church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, was built in 
1775-0 after the typical ‘ George III.” style, at a 
cost of 11r,cool. The reseating and considerable 
alterations of the interior were carried out in 1875 
by the late Sir Arthur Blomfield. The organ (since 
enlarged) was built in 1845 by Bishop. The Church 
of St. Paul, in Larkhall-rise, was built in 1814 on 
the site of what had been the original parish 
church, which contained several interesting monu- 
ments, described and illustrated in the Builder of 
January 2, March 20. and May 8, 1886. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH. KING'S NOR- 
TON.—A new Wesleyan church was opened on 
the 7th inst. at King’s Norton, The building is 
brick, with York stone dressings, and the roofs 
are covered with green Westmoreland slates. The 
roofs are of open timber. with felt laid thereon. 
The windows consist of stone mulliong, and tracery 
filled in with leaded lights. The plan of the church 
consists of nave, with aisles divided from the same 
with three granite columns upon each side. The 
floors are laid with pitch-pine blocks, with a gradient 
towards the pulpit. The main entrance porch con- 
sists of stone archway, with pinnacles and pediments. 
This gives access to lobbies, in each of which are 
hung two swing doors, A similar and separate 
entrance, situated in the tower and immediately 
adjoining, gives access to the gallery by a staircase. 
A tower and spire rise to a height of about 8o ft. 
The present accommodation is for 480 persons. 
Provision is made for further sittings, &c., by the 
addition of transepts and chancel. A ladies’ parlour 


and ministers’ vestry, with lava acco 

are now provided. A stable ts lecture-hail” 
additional vestries are held over for future erection 
The total cost will be about 4,200/. The architects 
are Messrs. Ewen Harper & Brother, Birming 
ns builders are Messrs. J. Harley & Son, Smeth. 
wick. 

CHURCH, CHARLEVILLE, IRELAND.—The new 
Church of the Holy Cross has just been dedicated 
at Charleville. The style of the church is Gothic 
and the building has been erected from designs by Mr. 
M. A. Hennessy, architect, Cork. The contractor 
was Mr. Denis Creedon, Fermoy. The dimensions 
of the interior of the church are ag follows : 
Length of nave and chancel, 136 ft. ; breadth acros 
nave and aisles, 60 ft.; breadth across transepts 
80 ft.; width of transept, 30 ft. ; depth of chancel, 
24 ft.; breadth of chancel, 274 ft.; side chapels 
13 ft. square ; the height to apex of nave is 6o ft.. 
to wall plate 40 ft. ; to apex chancel, 52 ft. ; to tran, 
sept, 52 ft.; to wall plate transept, 35 ft The 
height of this tower and spire will be, above ground 
level, 150 ft. The church is built with limestone 
from the local quarries. The chancel window show, 
a representation of the “ Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross.” The Lady Chapel and the Chapel of the 
Sacred Heart also contain each a stained glass 
window. The gables of the side chapels are lighted 
with windows of stained glass. The main arcade 
dividing the nave from the aisles is one of the prin- 
cipal features of the interior of the church. Itis 
formed of six bays on each side, and has magsive 
pillars with moulded bases and caps of limestone 
and marble shafts of Cork polished red marble. The 
high altar is formed of Carrara marble, with 
coloured shafts. The high altar was built by Mr. 
Edmond Sharpe, of Dublin, and the altar rails ang 
steps by Messrs. Earley ; and the silver lamp for the 
sanc was manufactured by Messrs. Kane & 
Gunning, of Dublin. 

SOUTH CLIFF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
LOWESTOFT.—The foundation stone of this church 
was laid on the 8th inst. The church consists 
of nave and double transepts, the latter only being 
at present erected, projecting a few feet; these, 
however, can at any time—when extension is 
found necessary—be extended or increased in depth 
so as to provide considerably larger accommodation 
(about 180 extra). The facings are of red brick and 
thedressings of white Costessey work. The roofs 
are open timber construction of the bammer beam 
type. The seating is to be of oak. A square tower 
with angular pilasters, and terminating with a lead 
covered spirelet and weather-vane form a feature 
of the design. The contract is let to Mr. John Ashby, 
Lowestoft, and amounts to 1,698/. The accommo- 
dation of the building will be about 430 adults, 
The architects are Messrs. George and R. Palmer 
Baines, Strand, London. 

ST. SAVIOUR’S, WILMINGTON, HULL. — The 
foundation stone of a new church at Wilmington 
was laid on the 8th inst. The new church will, 
when completed, accommodate 700 people. It con- 
sists of nave and aisles, chancel, organ chamber, and 
vestries, The nave and aisles and organ chamber 
are completed so far as the shell is concerned, 
and the chancel is yet to be built. The exterior 
of the church is of red brick. Messrs. Brodrick, 
Lowther, and Walker, are the architects. 

CHURCH, ABERDEEN.—A site for a new church 
has recently been acquired on the south side of 
Skene-terrace, Aberdeen. The building is to have 
sitting accommodation on the ground floor for 185 
persons, and a small end gallery will accommodate 
forty-five additional. The pulpit will be a platform 
one, with a baptistry situated immediately behind it. 
In addition to the church accommodation, there are 
to be two retiring-rooms and a classroom. The 
church is Gothic in character, Messrs. D. & J. R. 
M‘Millan, Aberdeen, are the architects. 

RESTORATION OF CORBY CHURCH, NORTHANP- 
TONSHIRE.—This building has just been reopened 
after restoration. The contract was given to Mr. 
S. F. Halliday, of Stamford, and the architect was 
Mr. J. C. Trayler, of Stamford. A new north aisle 
has been erected in p'ace of the old gallery, and 
where the old north wall stood are three arches, 
with octagonal pillars, the three windows formerly 
here being replaced in the new north wall. In the 
chancel a new carved oak roof replaces the former 
one, with carved bosses (bearing emblems of the 
Passion), panelled work, and cornices. The old 
plaster was taken off, and the whole replastered, the 
arch cut through the wall of founder’s tomb 
filled in, the windows taken out, the glas 
being recut and releaded; new oak clergy 
and choir stalls were placed in the chancel, aod 
the flooring of the chancel was laid in mosaic work. 
The Communion table is of carved oak The chancel 
lamp of 66 candle-power is of solid brass, with 
brass suspenders; there are two brass standa 
lamps in the sanctuary. The Communion rail, with 
centre open space, is of carved oak, polisbed 
supported on four brass foliated standards, The 
chancel arch was practically rebuilt, and the chance! 
seats are separated from the chancel steps by as 
oak base of a future screen, with some of the 
ancient carved work of a former screen replaced. 
The chancel steps are all of newly carved Robin 
Hood stone. The nave roof is of carved oak wit 
panel work, with trefoil carved heads above 
the principals, from which depend the chains 
for lamps in wrought-iron links, with bras 
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rings and bosses alternately. The aisles have 
been paved with Robin Hood and Ketton stone 
in diamond pattern, and the floor under the pews is 
laid in wood blocks. New lamps, with brass re- 
ceivers and iron and brass chains, have been put up 
in the nave aud aisles. In the south aisle a new 
porch has been erected inside the south door, with 
battlemented moulding and stained-glass east 
window inlet in panel. The ee is of stone, with 
alabaster top moulding, and in tbe central panel of 
octagon a canopied niche, in which is a figure of St. 
Jobn the Baptist, carved in alabaster. The whole of 
the roofs have been covered with new sheet lead, 
and have new pipes to carry off rain, the base of the 
walls of the church being protected by an ashlar 
cement drain. It was not considered necessary to 
take down the tower and spire, but to prevent 
further movement the walls have been underpinned, 
anew buttress added, and the stonework restored 
and renewed. 

MALMESBURY AND DISTRICT TECHNICAL AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL.—The foundation-stone of this 
building was laid on Thursday, the 8th inst., by the 
Mayor of Malmesbury, Mr. William Forrester. The 
contract for the building, exclusive of fittings and 
cust of land, is 3,8333., the contractors being Messrs. 
Smith & Light, of Chippenham, Wilts, and the 
architect Mr. Robert E. Brinkworth, of Bath and 
Chippenham. 

NEW BARRACKS, MILLBANK.—The new barracks 
which have been built for the Army Service Corps 
were taken over in the course of last week bya 
detachment of that corps. The buildings cover a 
total area of about four acres of the site of the 
former prison. The main block, facing the river, 
contains quarters having two, three, and four 
roomed suites, with scullery, &c., for thirty-four 
married men, whilst eighty-four single men will 
occupy the return block—which comprises stabling 
for thirty-six horses, with rooms for harness, carts, 
forage, and stores—along the side of the parade 
ground. Electric light is supplied throughout the 
canteen, guardhouse, shops, and quarters, and the 
most modern appliances for sanitation and ventila- 
tion have been adopted. 

ROWTON HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM.—A Rowton 
House is to be erected in Birmingham. It is to 
occupy a site at the corner of Alcester and Moseley 
streets of 4,000 sq. yds., and to overlook High- 
gate Park. Its accommodation is to include a 
dining-room, 1ooft. by 60 ft., and reading, writing, 
and smoking rooms. A disused malt house and a 
number of other old buildings are to be pulled down 
to make room, and it is expected that building 
operations will be well advanced before the summer 
is over. Mr. H. B. Measures, of Westminster, is 
the architect. 


DRILL-HALL, NEWPORT.—The premises of the 
headquarter companies of the 4th Volunteer Bat- 
talion South Wales Borderers at Newport have just 
been completed. The old hall bas been increased 
by about a third in size, and now affords an area of 
4,060 sq. ft—sufficient to mass and move about 500 
men on the concrete floor. There are also on the 
ground floor two armouries, with separate doors, 
and the orderly-room. The first floor is devoted to 
officers’ rooms and quartermaster’s department, 
reached by a balcony overlooking the hall; the 
second floor to a sergeants’ messroom, men’s 
recreation-room, and bandroom ; whilst on the 
third floor storage accommodation and a buglers’ 
practising-room are provided. There is a fireproof 
staircase and a lift for conveying the stores. The 
basement is for the ammunition magazine and 
lavatories. Electric light is fitted all through. Mr. 
T. Westacott has carried out the work (the cost 
being about 2,500/.) from the designs of Messrs. 
Habershon, Fawckner, & Groves, architects. 

EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
=À block of botanical laboratories, presented to 
Liverpool College by Mr. W. P. Hartley, of Aintree, 
aad situate in Brownlow-street, has just been com- 
pleted. The new botanical institute occupies a site 
of about 3,000 sq. ft., with a frontage of 35 ft. to 
Brownlow-street and 85 ft. to Dansie-street. The 
architect was Mr. F. W. Dixon, of Manchester, and 
Professor Harvey Gibson collaborated in the pre- 
paration of the plans. Corridors have been entirely 
eliminated, all the apartments opening off a 
central hall and one main staircase. The 
basement is divided into four parts asa storeroom, 
heating-chamber, lavatories, and coal stores, while 
the ground floor contains a workshop, a museum 
Preparation-room, and a museum, which is ap- 
proached direct from the entrance in Brownlow- 
street. _The museum is 45 ft. long, 34 ft. wide, and 
a ft. high, and is equally divided into an upper and 
Ower section by means of a gallery which has been 
placed at a height of 11 ft. A spiral staircase com- 
mMunicates with the gallery, and it is also reached 
from the first floor, The lower portion of the 
museum will be open to the public during college 
Ours. Another department of the new building is 


the herbarium, located on the first floor. Here 
are stored about 100,000 dried herbs. Storage 
13 Provided fcr quite 200,000 plants. Adjoin- 
i herbarium is a classroom for advanced 
berate the library, the professor's private 
The la rid and office, and a lecture theatre. 


$ ter is seated for ı 50 students, and, when 
200. TR. accommodation could be found for over 
five, e top story of the buildings is occupied by 

fooms, a research experimental physiology 


research laboratory, advanced and elementary 
laboratories, and a demonstrator’s private room. 
Sixty-five students can operate simultaneously in the 
elementary and twelve in the advanced laboratory. 
A small greenhouse on the roof will be used for 
aquaria and plants for physiological experiments. 
Throughout, the building is lighted with electricity, 
the woodwork is pitch pine, and ventilation is pro- 
vided by electric fans. 

UNION OFFICES, ECCLESALL, YORKSHIRE.—New 
offices for the Ecclesall Board of Guardians are to 
be erected on a plot of land in Union-road facing 
the workhouse. Competitive designs were asked 
for by the Guardians from a number of local archi- 
tects, and the design adopted is that of Messrs. 
Ellis Bros. The building will be two stories in 
height, and will comprise two blocks—one facing 
Union-road, the other running at right angles from 
the centre of this block back towards Barker's-road. 
In the first block the Guardians and their clerical 
staff will be accommodated ; the other section will 
be for the use of the relieving officere. Externally 
the buildings will be of stone; internally the 
entrance halls, passages, and landings will have 
dados of glazed bricks. The floors will be of wood 
blocks. It is estimated that the new offices will 
cost 7,000. exclusive of furniture. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS, HECKMONDWIKE.—The memo- 
rial-stones of the St. Saviour’s Church Sunday 
Schools, Heckmondwike, were laid recently. There 
will be four classrooms in the frontage, the two in 
the centre being separated from the others by the 
two entrances to the schools. Behind these there 
will be the central hall, 60 ft. by 29 ft, and the 
heating apparatus at the rear. Four other rooms 
will be built, two on each side of the forepart of the 
central hal), three of which will be used as class- 
rooms. These comprise the main features of the 
present scheme, which is estimated to cost 1,200i. 
Mr. Henry Stead, Heckmondwike, is the architect, 
and the following are the contractors :—Mr. J. B. 
Allatt, mason; Messrs. J. Richardson & Sons, 
joiners; Mr. J. B. Greenwood, plasterer: Mr. 
James Gledhill, plumber ; Messrs. J. M. Thornton & 
Sons, slaters; and Mr. Joseph Taylor, Northgate, 
Heckmondwike, painter. 

BANK OF SCOTLAND PREMISES, PERTH.—The 
new offices of the Royal Bank of Scotland, in High- 
street and Kinnoull-street, occupy a site at the corner 
of the new: street. The bank premises are in the 
corner, and there are three shops in Kinnoull-street 
and a number of dwelling-houses and offices in the 
three flats above. The work has been designed and 
carried out under the personal superintendence of 
Mr. David Smart, architect, Perth. 

HOSPITAL EXTENSION, SHEFFIELD.—To comply 
with the condition of the Local Government Board 
a separate hospital has been built at Crimicar-lane, 
Sheffield, which can be used for the treatment of 
smallpox cases, or, when not required for that, for 
the care of scarlet fever patients. It is anticipated 
that this hospital will be ready for’use in three 
months’ time. Only four acres of the land will be 
taken up by the buildings now in progress, which 
consist of an administrative block, ward pavilion, 
isolation wards, laundry, mortuary, and ambulance 
block, and lodge and discharging block. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. C. F. Wike, the City 
Surveyor. In accordance with the resolutions of 
the City Council the contract was let in Septem- 
ber, rg9co, for the construction of the hospital 
to Mr. J. Fidler, of Eckington and Sheffield. 
The possibility that future extensions may be 
necessary has been considered, and the scheme 
provides for the erection of three more ward 
pavilions when desired. The cost of the hospital 
will be about 18,000/. The buildings are surrounded 
with a stone wall from 6 ft. to 7 ft. in height. In 
the centre of the ground is the administration 
block, a three-storied building. It contains the 
medical ofticer’s residence, surgery, bedrooms, 
sitting-rooms, &c., for matron and thirteen nurses ; 
hall, cubicles, kitchens, &c., for ten servants. 
Adjacent to this is the ward pavilion, a one-story 
building, divided into a men’s ward with twelve 
beds ; a women's ward with twelve beds ; and two 
private wards. In addition there are baths and 
conveniences. The floors are laid with mosaic. In 
the isolation block are four small wards with accom- 
modation for two nurses. The laundry contains 
disinfecting-rooms, boiler-house, and washhouse, 
&c. In addition there are a lodge and discharging- 
block, and the mortuary and the ambulance-shed. 
Extensions have also been made at the Lodgemoor 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, which is about four 
and a quarter miles from the centre of the city. 
The old buildings, erected in great haste during 
the small-pox epidemic, in the winter of 
1887, are of wood, with the roofs covered 
with slates. They consist of twelve pavilions 
designed for ten beds each, but some of the 
pavilions have been temporarily occupied for 
administrative purposes, and the whole 120 beds 
will only be available when the new administrative 
block is complete. Some additions were made to 
the hospital in 1892, including a lodge, waiting- 
room, and laundry building. The new permanent 
buildings. which are in the course of erection, are of 
stone, lined with brick, and will, it is estimated, cost 
82,3461. They include a waiting shed for visitors to 

patients; a water tower, with tank, to hold 12,000 
gallons, the lower stories utilised as living and bed- 


laboratory, with dark-room attached, an anatomical 


rooms for porters; a pavilion for receiving patients, 
with a bathroom, &c.; two pavilions, with four 
separate wards for two beds eacb, for the isolation 
of special cases, each pavilion having its kitchen 
and complete set of sanitary blocks and recreation 
ground ; six pavilions, each with large ward 120 ft. 
long, and 26 ft. wide, for twenty patients ; separate 
wards, for one and two beds, with kitchen and 
sanitary blocks, and with a recreation ground; a 
covered recreation ground ; administrative buildings 
at the front, consisting of entrance hall and office, 
with sitting and bedrooms for medical officer and his 
assistants, and sitting and bedrooms for matron, 
administrative buildings at the back, consisting of 
tradesman’s goods receiving room, with matron's 
office, cooks’ pantries, dining-rooms, kitchens, &c. ; 
dispensary and laboratory ; nurses’ home, with 
rooms for sixty-six beds and three sitting-rooms for 
the nurses with movable ‘partitions ; maids’ home 
with cubicles for sixty beds, with two sitting-rooms 
with movable partition, and sitting and bedroom for 
the assistant matron; store for patients’ hospital 
clothing and sewing-room; covered boiler-house 
with two steam boilers, each 30 ft. by 7 ft. diameter ; 
stable building for five horses and ambulance shed, 
with coachman’s house above ; mortuary. Including 
the temporary buildings, the total accommodation is 
for 260 patients, and with the staff, for about 410 per- 
sons. The buildings will be beated with hot water, 
and the lighting is by gas. The plans were designed 
by Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, of Sheffield; and Mr. 
T. Roper, of Sheffield, was the contractor.—Sheffield 
Independent. 


HIGH PEAK ISOLATION HOSPITAL.—At Chinley 
on the ist inst. new buildings that have been 
erected to receive cases of infectious disease in the 
area comprising the rural districts of Chapel-en-le- 
Frith and Haytield and the urban districts of New 
Mills and Fairfield were opened. The hospital is 
situated about a mile from Chinley, and the same 
distance from Chapel-en-le-Frith, close to the main 
road. The premises consist of four separate blocks 
of buildings, No. 1 being the administrative block. 
This is a stone building partly one-story and partly 
two-stories high. Attached to this building is the 
discharge block, consisting of three small rooms, 
viz., waiting-room, bathroom, and change room. 
No. 2 is the large pavilion block, capable of holding 
twelve beds, and consists of porch, two wards, 
attendants’ room, with heating cellac under. A 
verandah extends along the south front of this block. 
No. 3 is the lesser ward block, and consists of nurses 
duty room and two wards capable of holding four 
beds. In this block also there is a heating cellar 
under the nurses’ duty room. No. 4 is the laundry, 
mortuary, and stable block. The contractors were 
Messrs. Scattergood & Warrington, New Mills; and 
Mr. W. R. Bryden, of Buxton, was the architect. 
The cost up to the present is about 13,000/. 


KIRKCALDY DISTRICT HOSPITAL.—The Kirkcaldy 
District Joint Infectious Diseases Hospital, erected 
on a site off Strathore-road, near Thornton, has 
just been opened for the reception of scarlet fever 
patients. Competitive plans were asked for the 
buildings, and the District Committee, acting on the 
advice of Mr. Morham, architect, Edinburgh, 
selected those of Messrs. Fryers & Penman, archi- 
tects, Largs, The buildings consist of an adminis- 
trative block, attached to which is the observation 
ward; scarlet fever block ; typhoid block ; diph- 
theria block ; and block containing heating appara- 
tus, washing-house, disinfecting chamber, mortuary, 
&c. The hospital has accommodation for about 
thirty patients. 


HOSPITAL, DUNDEE.—Mr. J. K. Caird, manufac- 
turer, Dundee, has offered to provide a hospital in 
connexion with Dundee Royal Infirmary for the 
treatment and investigation of cancerous disease, at 
an estimated outlay of 23,500/. The building will 
be constructed on the pavilion system—one pavilion 
on each side of a central block, connected with it 
by ventilated passages. On the north side of thia 
central block is the main staircase, in the well of 
which is placed an elevator, and opening on to the 
platform of the staircase, about the level of the first 
floor, is an entrance from the north boundary of the 
infirmary grounds. On the south side of the main 
block are arranged, on the various floors, the 
entrance, davrooms for patients, and an opera- 


tion-room. Adjoining the operation-room are 
an:esthetising and sterilising rooms, Running 
east and west from the centre building 
are cross ventilated corridors corresponding 


to the different wards. At their further ends 
these corridors open into the entrance proper to the 
wards, and in this part of each unit will be placed 
the ward kitchen, the medical officer's room—which 
will serve the purpose of a ward laboratory as well 
—a dining-room for convalescent patients, rooms for 
linen and tor patients’ clothing, ward-maids’ pantry 
and two single-bedded wards for paying or other 
patients whom it may be desirable to keep apart. 
Next the ward is the way leading to the sanitary 
annexe, in which are the bathroom, sinks, &c. 
entirely cut ott from the main building, except by a 
short passage with windows on both sides. The 
wards are to contain room for sixteen to twenty 
beds, At the end is a verandah, and an outside 
stair at this point will be available in case of emer- 
gency.—The upper part of the building is devoted 
to bedrooms and other accommodation for the 
nurses—twenty-eight in all. Lighting will be by 
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electricity, and heating by steam-pipes and radiators. 
The architect is Mr. james Findlay, Dundee. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATER SUPPLY, DYFFRYN.—The Dolgelly Rural 
District Council have adopted the scheme of water 
supply for Dyffryn prepared by Mr. Harry W. 
Taylor, A.M. Inst.C E., of Newcastle-on-Tyne and Bir- 
mingham, and application to the Local Government 
Board for borrowing powers will be made at once. 
The water will be taken from springs, and will 
gravitate into the village. 

NEW BRIDGE, CORK.—On the 7th inst. his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught opened the bridge 
on the new thoroughfare which crosses the Lee and 
connects the College-road with the main western 
entrance to Cork. This new road, which will 
henceforth be known as Fernburst-avenue, opens up 
a new suburb of the city, and one in which many 
villa residences and pretty terraces have already 
been built. The bridge spans the river near the 
entrance to the Queen’s College. The plans were 
prepared by Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, Cork ; and 
the contract was carried out by Mr. Patrick Murphy. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


THE KING’S MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA. — 
The King has placed a stained glass window in the 
private chapel at Windsor Castle as a memorial of 
her late Majesty. The window consists of ten 
lights in two tiers above the altar. In the centre 
openings of the lower tier are depicted the Cruci- 
fixion. In the right-hand light stands the Virgin 
Mary, and in the other light St. John the Evangelist. 
In the two outer lights of the lower tier are 
angels, holding shields charged with emblems of the 
Passion. The Resurrection is represented in the 
three centre lights of the upper tier. In the centre 
Christ is stepping from an open tomb, and on either 
side is an angel, one holding back the stone, while 
around are Roman soldiers. In the two outer lights 
are angels, holding musical instruments. The 
window is the work of Mr. J. Pace. A tablet, de- 
signed by Mr. Nutt, architect at Windsor Castle, 
has been affixed to the oak panel work near the 
window. 

MEMORIAL WINDOWS, COLEY PARISH CHURCH, 
' HALIFAX.—Three new memorial windows have just 
been unveiled and dedicated in this church. The 
work has been done by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, of London. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRAXCE.—The exhibition of wood-engraving was 
opened last week at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The 
bistorical section includes some valuable proofs of 
old engravings bearing the signature of Jean de 
Dale, an engraver at Lyons, in the fifteenth century. 
The “ Devotes Meditations de Saint Bonaventure,” 
illustrated by Italian engravings executed in 1487, 
and the engravings by Albert Durer and Lutzel- 
berger, are among other attractions of the exhibi- 
tion. Modern engraving, from the Renaissance to 
the present day, is very well represented, and the 
exhibition is all the more interesting owing to the 
manner in which this fine art has been almost driven 
out by photography and photographic “ processes,” 
— Various churches in Paris are to undergo ex- 
tensive repairs; the Madeleine first, at a cost of 
400,000 francs, ——The Sevres fountain, placed in 
the Cours la Reine at the time of the 1900 exhibition, 
is now to be re-erected in the garden of the 
Galliera Museum, —— The Carnavalet Museum 
at Paris has just acquired a model of the 
first design for the Bourse by Brougniart, the 
original architect. It shows that the building was 
at first intended to have an Ionic order, instead of 
the present Corinthian one——The demolition of 
the fortifications of Brest is soon to be commenced, 
but they are to be replaced by a fortified enceinte on 
modern lines.——A new system of railway lines is 
to be commenced in the Department of Morbihan, 
comprising a line from Pontivy to Naizin ; one from 
Meslan to Pontivy ; and one from Nivino to Gourni. 
The whole cost will be 8,000,000 francs.——The 
death is announced of a veteran sculptor, Felix 
Chabaud, at the age of 78. He obtained in 1848 
the Prix de Rome for engraving, but afterwards 
studied sculpture under kamus and Pradier. 
Besides executing a good many separate works 
exhibited at the Salons from time to time, he took 
part in the decorative sculpture of the Paris Opera 
House, of the Prefecture of Marseilles and the 
Palais de Justice and Museum of the same city; 
and he modelled the statue representing “ Agricul- 
ture” which decorates the monumental fountain at 
Aix in Provence. 

PROJECTED TUNNELS UNDER RIVERS IN NEW 
York.—Sir P. Sanderson, British Consul-General, 
writes to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs :— Plans have been made fer the junction of 
the Pennsylvania and Long Island railroads, with 
a central station in the centre of New York proper, 
by means of tunnels under the Nerth and East 
Rivers. These tunnels under the North River will 
be of a novel construction, being, in fact, bridges 
enclosed in steel tubes, and supported on piers 
reaching down to bed-rock, the reason for adopting 


this peculiar construction being the character of the 
river bed. For some feet below the surface the bed 
is of soft mud, then sand and clay formations 
extend down from 70 to 100 ft. before the rock is 
reached, and a tunnel bored through this sand and 
clay would not be considered safe. The steel tubes 
are to be 18 ft. Gin. in diameter, and the motive 
power of the trains will be electricity. The tunnels 
under the East River are more easily constructed, 
as the tottom is all solid rock. It is estimated that 
the tunnels under both rivers can be constructed in 
about three years. 

THE BUILDING TRADE OF BAVARIA.—Mr. John 
Ford, his Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires at Munich, in 
his annual report, states that after a long period of 
commercial prosperity a reaction began towards the 
end of 1900, and increased during 1901. A crisis, 
starting with the Spielhagen banks in Berlin, the 
bank at Leipzig, and other prominent banks spread 
over the whole empire. The building trade was one 
of the first to be affected by the dearness of money, 
especially in Munich, where, during tbe last few 
years of commercial prosperity, entirely new 
quarters have been built. It has been customary to 
take a mortgage on a house long before its comple- 
tion, but the banks now refuse to Jend money before 
the house has been entirely built. Building has, in 
consequence, suffered a severe check, and in the 
new northern quarters of the town may be seen 
houses built up to the ground or first floors, and 
then abandoned. Building material has gone down 
nearly 50 per cent. In 1899, 1,000 bricks were 
quoted at 12. 103.3; in 1900, 1l. 58.; and the same 
quantity may now be had for 183., and this in spite 
of a rise of 90 per cent. in Bohemian coal and 33 
per cent. in Bavarian coal. There was, however, a 
slight rise in the wages of masons. Most of the 
brickmakers throughout Bavaria are Italians, and 
are paid from 2/. 103. to 3/. 103.a month. Board 
(consisting of polenta and cheese) and lodgings are 


provided. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—The Positive Organ Company have changed their 
address to 17, Harewood-place, Hanover-square, W. 

THE CONSISTORY COURT, LONDON.—Sitting in 
the Consistory Court at St. Paul’s last Friday week 
the Chancellor of the Diocese, Dr. T. H. Tristram, 
K.C., granted a faculty for the erection of an ovut- 
door pulpit at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly—a 
gift of one of the churchwardens. The pulpit will 
be built of stone, with a wooden roof against the 
north wall of the church. Ina“ Note” of June 15 
last year, we described the other similar pulpits 
that have recently been erected in London churches, 
namely, Holy Trinity, Marylebone-road, Christ 
Church, Spitalfields, St. Mary Matfelon, Whitechapel, 
and St. Bartholomew, Bethnal Green. The Court also 
agreed to the issue of other faculties, respectively, 
for the addition of a side-chapel, with a screen and 
a holy table, to Holy Trinity Church in Clarence- 
road, Kentish Town, built in 1849-50, from designs 
by Wyatt and Brandon ; for the sale to the Hornsey 
District Council of a portion of the land belonging 
to Holy Innocents Church (Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
architect), for a widening of Tottenham-lane ; and 
for the provision of free-seating in St. James's 
Church, Muswell-hill, in view of the fact that a 
subscriber has offered 1,0001. towards the rebuilding 
fund on condition of 250 free and unappropriated 
seats being supplied. The church was erected in 
1841-2 after plans and designs by Angell, and was 
enlarged twenty-eight vears ago. 

HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. — A Joint 
Committee of the two Houses of Parliament on 
the housing of the working classes opened on the 
oth inst. the hearing of evidence. The Committee 
has been appointed to consider the Standing Orders 
of Parliament on the subject, and to report whether 
any amendments were required in order better to 
secure the rehousing of all persons of the labouring 
class displaced in connexion with railway and other 
undertakings. The Earl of Camperdown presided, 
and the other members of the Committee are Earl 
Carrington, Viscount Hampden, Lords Hatherton, 
Wenlock, Sandhurst, and Lamington, Mr. Jesse 
Collings, Mr. Bond, Mr. Crean, Mr. Claude Hay, 
Mr. Kearley, Dr. Macnamara, and Sir John Tuke. 
Mr. C. E. Troup, C.B., principal clerk of the 
Parliamentary and Industrial Department of the 
Home Oftice, gave a short resumé of the history and 
provisions of the various Standing Orders of 
Parliament bearing on the subject of reference. 
The rehousing requirement only applied, in the case 
of London, if twenty or more houses inhabited by 
the working classes were taken. If only nineteen 
houses were taken within one local area then nothing 
was done. The local area originally was one parish ; 
that had now been extended to each metropolitan 
borough. The rehousing requirement was evaded, 
for example, by companies purchasing not actual 
houses, but sites which had been cleared away 
before the company appeared on the scene. He 
suggested the introduction into the model clause of 
the words “any houses or sites of houses.” Rail- 
way companies could not in theory acquire houses 
or lands except under statutory powers, but as a 
matter of fact they did. Another way in which the 
law was evaded was by breaking up a scheme, 
taking say fifteen houses in one section and fifteen 
in another, and so neither Bill would contain an 


obligation to rehouse. He thought it might 
possible to meet such cases by making the obj; x 
on the company to cover all future purchases p 
them. In answer to Lord Lamington, the witn 
said he did not think his suggestion would ane 
enterprise more than the whole clause did The 
witness further suggested that the plans and state 
ment of the number of persons to be displaced sh 4 
be deposited with the Local Authority as well i 
the Home Office. The Home Office were alee 
glad to have the co-operation of the $ 
Authority. It was a question also whether m 
latitude might not be given to the railway atk 
panies by allowing them, for example, to reho 
some miles out in the country, and he put in on 
figures showing the extent to which it might be 
possible to relieve the congestion in London. b the 
removal of factories to the country. The sine 
of factories in London employing more than 100 
persons each was 748. The total number employed 
in these factories was 200,000, representing a popula 
tion, approximately, of 690,000. In such trades a 
bread and biscuit making, cabinet-making, froit 
preserving, bookbinding, and printing (apart from 
newspapers), there was already a considerable 
tendency to remove to the country. Part of 
arrangement, he suggested, might be that the com. 
pany should not be required in such a case to re. 
house so many people. It would have to be ay 
arrangement sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY INSPECTORS —The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the a 
pointment or re-appointment of the following 
sanitary inspectors, viz.:—-Messrs. W, E. Down and 
W. C. Kelland in the City of London: Mr, 4. E 
Powell in Finsbury, Mr. G. Fisher ia Greenwich, 
Messrs. A. Bennett and W. Freeman in Holborn. 
Messrs. G. Russell, B. Nurcombe, E. B. Kershaw. § 
Crane, W. G. Crabbe, S. C. G. Fairchild, A. J. 
Weeks, and C. Hatton in Wandsworth. l 
BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. —Major 
Brutton, who has recently retired from the secre. 
taryship of this Institution, joined the Royal 
Marines in 1853, went out to the Crimea in i8: 
and served in the war with Russia until peace was 
proclaimed ; he served also in North America, West 
Indies, Brazil, River Plate, &c., and after twenty. 
two years’ service retired in 1875 with the rank of 
Major. In 1875 he was appointed secretary of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution, and acted in that 


capacity for twenty-seven years, relinquishing his 


appointment on March 15 last, in consequence of 
bad health. He did much good work for this most 
deserving charity, and took away with him the 
respect and regard of all connected with this 
Institution. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL TRAMS.—The Com. 
mons Committee, presided over by Mr. H. Hob 
house, resumed the consideration of the London 
County Council (Tramways and Improvement) Bill 
on the 14th inst., when the case against the pro- 
jected tramway from Camberwell Green to Dulwich 
and Lordship-lane was proceeded with, The Chair. 
man’s decision was as follows :—We have decided 
to pass the preamble of the Bill for the line from 
Hammersmith to Putney, and the line from 
Camberwell to Dulwich, subject to a clause carry- 
ing out an arrangement at Lower Richmond-road 
(for widening). We strike out the clause empower- 
ing the Lambeth and Deptford Councils to con- 
tribute to the cost of widenings. The line from 
Woolwich to Eltham, I understand, has become 
unopposed. 

GARDEN CITIES. — Under the auspices of the 
Garden City Association a public meeting will be 
held in the Crown Room, Holborn Restaurant, on 
Monday, June 2. The chair will be taken by the 
Right Hon, Ear! Grey. The meeting will be held 
to consider how far congestion and overcrowding 
in large cities can be relieved by a concerted move- 
ment of manufacturers, co-operators, and others to 
new areas, on which arrangements will be made for 
securing to the migrating people the whole of the 
increased value which their presence gives to the 
sites. 

BOARD SCHOOLS WoORK.—The annual exhibition 
of work executed in the Board schools of London 
will be held at the Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment (adjoining Waterloo Bridge). on 
Wednesday, June 18, 1902, and the three following 
days. The exhibition will include specimens ot 
drawings, colourwork, modelling, woodwork, wood- 
carving, metalwork, needlework, infants’ work, 
cookery, laundrywork, housewifery, from the day 
and evening schools ; work from the schools for the 
blind, deaf, and special instruction ; and also work 
from the truant and industrial schools. There wil 
also be included scientific apparatus which has been 
constructed by the teachers and pupils. 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL, BEDFORD.—Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brotber ask us to mention that the wards 
in the above hospital, described on p. 481 ante, afe 
warmed and ventilated by their patent Mancheste 
stoves and grates. 

LAND AND BUILDING AFFAIRS IN CHICAGO 
Much interesting information on this subject is to 
be found in the annual Report, just to hand, of Mr. 
Wyndham, the British Vice-Consul. We gathe 
from the document in question that the market for 
real estate in the business district improved cot 
siderably in Igor. The demand for residenti 
property has also increased, but not many sales 10 
the latter have been made, owing to the gre 
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divergence of ideas of value between owners and 
buyers. Sales have been made in the business dis- 
trict as high as 3.4941. 49. Od. per foot frontage, or 
321. 193. od. pet square toot. Several large pieces 
of property have also been let for ninety-nine years 
at a good rent, and with the undertaking by the 
lessees to erect modern buildings. Many invest- 
ments which were formerly in great demand now pay 
such low interest that investors are again turning to 
real estate. The growth of Chicago is so continual 
and steady, both as a residential and manufacturing 
city, that people—even those who have hitherto 
been doubtful as to Chicago's future, and who had 
therefore put their money into real estate in other 
States—realise that investments in Chicago, either 
in land or in mortgages on first-class business pro- 
perty, are as good and certain as any Can possibly 
be. There is an ordinance limiting the height of 
buildings unless a special permit is granted by the 
City Council, but it is expected that this will be re- 
pealed, and that the height will be absolutely limited 
to about 260 ft. or sixteen stories. The property 
owners claim that land in the business district is 80 
dear and the taxes on it so heavy, that buildings of 
less than fourteen or sixteen stories do not pay. 
The retail business of Chicago is about equally 
divided between the ten large departmental stores 
in the centre of the city (all on State-street and 
within one half-mile) and the small stores, each of 
the latter dealing in a single clase of goods, scat- 
tered throughout the city ; but it is expected that 


the business of the outlying districts will be done. 


more in those districts as the centre of the city 
becomes more crowded, and that a better demand 
will spring up for property on the streets suited for 
business near the residential quarters. Much 
European capital, both of companies and indi- 
viduals, is invested in the city. The building trade 
in root had its best year since the World's Fair in 
1893. The city was then overbuilt, but it seems 
probable that henceforward building will increase 
annually only in proportion to the increase of popu- 
lation. la house-building the chief demand has 
been for small houses, costing from 200/7. to 400/.— 
generally wooden-frame houses in the outlying 
parts of the city. About 2,500,000/. has been 
invested in apartment or fat buildings, as there is 
among all classes an increasing Jemand for apart- 
ments in the place of houses, on account of 
servants’ wages, cost of heating, and other expenses 
inseparable from the maintenance of a complete 
house. Rents vary from 6/. per month for a flat of 
four to seven rooms in the outlying districts to from 
sl. to 14l. nearer the city centre, while ten-room 
flats in very desirable situations and with all 
modern improvements let as high as OS/. per month. 
One hundred and ten permits for building factories 
at an expenditure of 1,000,000/. were issued during 
the year root, nearly half of these subsequent 
to September 1. In the business portions 
of the city many permits were issued for 
buildings, to cost from 23,0001. to 200,000]. each, 
while two buildings, to cost 400,000}. and 240.000}. 
respectively, were commenced in May last, and are 
rapidly approaching completion. Ottices in new 
buildings let for 63. 2d. per square foot per annum. 
One of the large retail department stores is making 
an addition to its property, and is erecting a 
twelve-story building, 224 ft. by rsr ft. Some of 
the land was occupied by a six-story building, used 
as part of the store, and the remainder by a theatre 
and office, and on May | the tenants commenced to 
move out. The foundations consist of eighty-four 
concrete caissons, varying from 5 ft. g in. to 
8 ft. 6 in, according to the weight they have to 
bear ; but it has been calculated to have 4 tons load 
to the square foot at the bottom line of the caisson, 
where it rests on solid soil 75 ft. below the city 
datum. The steel columns supporting the whole 
framework are spaced at 22 ft. I in. running east 
and west, and 13 ft 4 in. north and south, the latter 
being spaced at the same distances as the aisles in 
the building now in use, standing at the south of the 
new building, so that the aisles may run straight 
through. The outside columns, which are 19 in. by 
17 in., rest on a cast-iron shoe of 5 ft. 3 in. 
6 ft. 6 in., or 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter, placed on the top 
of the caissons, The inside columns rest on two 
heavy girders which in turn are supported by two 
layers of steel beams resting on the top of the 
caissons. The building is of the type known as the 
skeleton construction, being entirely supported by 
steel columns and girders on which the loads are 
distributed and, through them, carried down to the 
foundations. This type of building originated in 
Chicago. The floors are fireproof, built of hollow 
Hat tile arches, and the building is fitted throughout 
with heating apparatus and automatic fire 
sprinklers. The front is built of granite and the 
back of white terra-cotta brick. The stones arrive 
from the quarry ready to putin place, and are num- 
bered, so no cutting is done on the premises, except 
ornamental carving of doors and windows when the 
building is nearing completion. Each stone is 
anchored to the iron framework, and building can 
be begun on any story or on two or three at once 
without waiting for the lower stories to be com- 
pleted. Three of the floors were used for the 
Christmas trade, although the ground tloor and five 
floors at the top were unfinished except for the iron- 
work, The cost of the building is 330,000/, 

THE BURLINGWICK ESTATE, CHISWICK.—A syndi- 
cate have recently purchased irom the Duke of 


the church they were entitled to 101.940., which 
was at the rate of Gol. a foot; and that with 
regard to the land upon which the church stood 
the Company had so constructed their works 
as to injuriously affect the site as a building 
site, and that, therefore, they were entitled to 
damages to the extent of 3o0/. per foot, which 
was 50 per cent. of its value. The arbitrator had 
for the purposes of this case arrived at three alter- 
native findings. He awarded against the Company 
90,6281. if all the lands taken belonged to the site of 
the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, and could never 
be used for any other purpose; or 130,4211. if the 
lands taken might have become under some Act of 
Parliament a scheme under the Union of Benefices 
Act, 1860, at some future time available for building 
purposes ; or 143,545/. if the site of the church and 
the other land could be made immediately available 
for the erection of buildings other than a church. 
He (the learned counsel) submitted that the com- 
pensation should be awarded on the basis that all 
the lands taken formed the site of the church, and 
could never be used for any other purpose, and that 
the case should be referred back to the arbitrator 
in order that he might explain how the 90,0001. was 
made up. Under the provisions of the Act of 1896 
it was clear that the compensation was to be based 
on the assumption that the church was to remain. 
The company had expended upwards of 30,000/. in 
providing a steel foundation for the church. 

Mr. Boyle contended that the company were at 
least llable to pay compensation on the basis that 
the site of the church might have at some future 
period become available for building. 

Mr. Justice Wright, at the couclusion of the argu- 
ments, said he could not agree with the contention 
of Mr. Bankes that the claimants were only 
entitled to compensation on the basis that the lands 
taken formed the site of the church, and could never 
be used for any other purpose. Under the Union of 
Benetices Act the site of the church could be made 
available for building purposes, and therefore he 
thought that the claimants were entitled to com- 
pensation on the basis that the site of the church 
might have at some future date become available as 
a building site. 

a fe ce 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


So1.—CEMENT AND LIME KILNS: F.S. Rigby- 
The kilng, for the making of Portland cement or 
lime, are built up of iron plates, and are provided 
with a jacket through which water is caused to 
circulate. 

816, — ATTACHMENTS FOR Winnows: F. M. 
Byrens, G. E. Drew, and T. R. Pearson.— Rectangular 
or other grooves are made in the sash stiles and 
rails that will take ribbed strips, which should be of 
zinc, that are fastened on to the window frame ; 


Devonshire a site of about 330 acres, forming part 
of the Devonsbire meadows, near Grove Park, and 
having a frontage of nearly two miles in length to 
the Thames. The syndicate, of which Mr. Jonathan 
T. Carr is the manager, propose to lay out the 
property as a residential quarter. Their plans 
comprise the building of churches, club-houses, and 
kindred institutions, a market-place, shops, and 
open squares, with houses for some 35,000 inhabi- 
tants, that will be let at rents ranging trom soi. to 
751. per annum, and to set aside 13 acres for the 
erection of dwellings for the labouring classes. 
They offer, it is stated, to the Chiswick District 
Council the entire river frontage, which will have a 
width of 80 ft., for the nominal sum of 1s., pro- 
vided that the Council will undertake to convert it 
into a waterside boulevard or promenade, and to 
provide for its care and maintenance. The latter 
expense could be partly met by the leasing of the 
right to run tramway cars from the new bridge at 
Kew through Strand-on-the-Green to the Mall at 
Chiswick, a project that would furnish an alterna- 
n route to the line that now follows the main 
road. 
ee] 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


HULL BUILDING TRADES.—A meeting of the 
joiners, bricklayers, masons, plasterers, and labourers 
was held in the Assembly Rooms, Hull, on the Oth 
inst., to receive the report of the joint deputation to 
the Master Builders’ Association on April 22, with 
regard to the readjustment of the working rules 
respecting the starting times in winter and the 
starting places—the latter being where men were 
allowed walking time. The meeting was private, but 
it is stated that the arrangements made by the joint 
deputation were accepted by a very large majority. 
A resolution was passed that the new order of 
things come into operation on June 1, and that the 
report read by the secretary of the joint committee, 
containing a recommendation that the existing code 
of rules should not be interfered with for at least 
two years, was accepted. 

BRISTOL OPERATIVES.—The six months’ notice 
served by the Bristol Master Builders’ Association 
upon the operative societies comes into operation on 
June 30. It deals with alteration of rules and a re- 
duction of wages to the extent of one penny per 
hour. At a conference between the masters and 
men the position has been discussed, but no decision 
was arrived at, and a further interview will probably 
take place at an early date.— Western Press, 

THE PLUMBERS’ STRIKE, GLASGOW.— The 
plumbers’ strike came to an end on the Sth inst., 
when both parties agreed to the arrangement comMe 
to at a recent joint conference. As a result of this 
agreement the men will be paid overtime after 
working a full working day of nine hours, instead of 
after a working week of fifty-one hours, as 


formerly. the inner face of the rib is bevelled or inclined to 
the flanges, whilst its outer rectangular face presses 
LEGAL. against the side of the groove. Leakage is pre- 


vented by the mitring ot the ribs at the corner of 
the frame. 

840.—IMPROVEMENTS IN ELECTRICAL CUT-OUTS: 
Siemens & Halske A.-G.—The inventors seek to 
diminish arcing by putting fusible strips into tubes 
and connecting them by means of a thicker and 
less fusible strip, two fuses after the kind specified 
may be connected in series; some such infusible 
materials as talc, ashes, whiting, and so on are filled 
into the tubes. 

857.—IMPROVEMENTS IN VICES: A. W. Bevis and 
W. F. Hutchings.—A stem that slides in the fixed 
jaw carries the movable jaw. The stem contains a 
bar having a T-shaped head which engages with a 
cam and holes which engage with the pins, and the 
bar can rock in the stem. The cam, which has a 
Jever handle, will swivel upon the movable jaw, and 
the head of the bar is maintained in- engagement 
with the cam by a spring ; the turning of the lever 
handle causes the bar to rock so that the pins and the 
holes become engaged and then the jaw advances to 
the grip. The bar talls when the handle is turned 
back, so that one can freely slide the movable jaw 
backwards or forwards and thereby rapidly ettect 
an adjustment. 

862, —BLOCKS FOR BUILDERS’ USE: W. Robert- 
son.— Blocks made of cement, earthenware, or glass 
are fashioned with T-shaped projections and with 
recesses for interlocking purposes. For doorways 
and window openings the blocks have three plane 
faces or sides, and the projections and recesses are 
formed upon the adjacent sides of quoins or corner- 
blocks. 

876.—APPARATUS FOR OPENING AND SHUTTING 
DOORS: F. Stead.—The door is shut with a spring 
and opened by the pressure of one’s own weight as 
One stands upon a platform that rests upon links 
carried upon knife-edges on levers. of which tbe 
free ends are linked together. Segmental racks 
upon one of the levers are set in pear with two 
toothed segments which turn loosely upon a shaft 
to which a sliding clutch joins one or the other of 
the segments. ‘the free end of the other lever 
works the clutch block to which it is joined by 
levers. Toothed gearing transmits the motion of 
the shaft to the door-spindle, to which is attached a 
pin having a lever for the action of the spring tbat 
closes the door. 

gO3.—SIPHONICAL DISCHARGE: S. H. Adams — 
The apparatus is devised for various purposes, com- 


AN ENGINEERING FEAT. 


THE case of in re an arbitration between the City 
and South London Railway Company and the 
Rector and Churchwardens of the united parishes of 
St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw 
came before Mr. Justice Wright, sitting without a 
jury, in the King’s Bench Division on Wednesday. 

This was a special case stated by the Arbitrator, 
Mr. R. Vigers, raising the question as to the basis on 
which the Rector and Churchwardens of the united 
parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Wool- 
church Haw, were to be compensated for that part 
of the site of the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth 
which the City and South London Railway Com- 
pany had taken for the purpose of extending their 
line from London Bridge to the Angel, Islington. 

Mr. Balfour Brown, K.C., Mr. Eldon Bankes. K.C., 
and Mr. Ames appeared for the City and South 
London Railway Co.; Mr. Freeman, K.C, and 
Mr. Boyle, K.C., for the united parishes of St. 
Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw; 
and Mr. Dibdin, K.C., and Mr. J. Shaw for the 
Attorney-General and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Bankes, in opening the case, said that the 
City and South London railway was a tube railway 
running between Clapham Common and the Angel, 
Islington. In 1890, the Company were promoting 
a Bill to continue their line from London Bridge to 
the Angel, Islington, and they scheduled the church 
of St. Mary Woolnoth at the corner of Lombard- 
street as a portion of the land thev desired to take. 
That Bill passed without opposition, and under it 
the Company were entitled to take the church. 
The work was not carried out within the time 
specified, and the company had to apply to Parlia- 
ment in 15890 for an extension of time. A serious 
opposition was then raised to the company taking 
the church, but the Act was ultimately passed 
on the condition, as the Company contended, that 
they took not the church, but an easement under 
it, and certain lands which formed part of the 
surroundings of the church. In constructing the 
line the entire subsoil of the church was excavated, 
and by a wonderful piece of engineering the build- 
ing was placed on a steel foundation and preserved. 
The rector and churchwardens alleged that they 
were entitled to regard the site of the church as a 
building site ; that for the 1,699 ft. of land outside 
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prising sewers and bacterial filter beds. The siphon 
is arranged so as to discharge into a trap furnished 
with a weir, whereof the upper level is just below 
the level of the end of the siphon ; a V-shaped notch 
forms the outlet for the weir. In another shape the 
inventor extends the discharge pipe of the siphon to 
above the level of the intake, and provides an 
auxiliary discharge pipe for the main discharge 
pipe. As the level falls inside the trap the action of 
the siphon will be interrupted, and the siphon will 
be again started as the level rises within the siphon 
chamber by fitting an air-pipe on it, and an 
adjustable sluice for regulating its action may be 
fitted on to the channel into which the siphon 
discharges the liquid, In the case of filter beds or 
tanks a bent pipe or over-draw arm is provided, and 
the liquid is discharged through the siphon from a 
compartment between which and the filtering 
media a pierced partition is placed. 

QI0.—METALLIC LATHING: F. Schratwieser.— 
Metallic lathing sheets are slitted and pierced and 
have edges that can be turned backwards so as to 
constitute dovetailed recesses for taking the plaster, 
the creeping length-wise of the plaster is obviated 
by means of angle-tongues which are to be turned 
back. Overlapping joints are formed by the curved 
edges, the ends of the flanges are to be Hattened at 
the ends of the lathing sheets. 

925.—ROOFING AND CONSTRUCTION OF ROOFS: 
F. A. Abeleven.—For connecting corrugated metallic 
sheets to one another and to the purlins are devised 
strips of metal having clips that will take the edges 
of the sheets and lugs to be bent so as to clip the 
purlins; or they may have key-holed slots for 
engagement with swivelling keys or catches. 
Otherwise lugs and lower clips are discarded, and 
screws are driven through the strips and the upper 
edges of the sheets into the purlins. At the places 
where the sides of the plates overlap one another 
the clips are fashioned at wider intervals, an angle- 
ridge cap is caused to slide into the upper clips, 
being held up with carriers above the ridge-bar, and 
the eaves-gutter is fastened beneath the bottom 
sheets. The roofing is intended for huts, booths, 
exhibition - buildings and portable structures in 
general. 

932.— CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES : F. F. Arnodin. 
—The middle section of the bridge is pivoted on to 
cantilever sections that are pivoted on to piers or 
supports and hang upon cables, chains, or rods. In 
order to dispense with long anchoring chains for 
balancing the oblique pull of the suspending-chains, 
there are outer bridge-sections which are pivoted on 
to the piers and are hung from cables ; at the ends 
of those outer sections are vertical rods or cables, 
which are anchored in the Tan &c. Inanother 
adaptation, a pier is constructed for supporting the 
middle girder bridge or section at its one end, the 
other and inner end being secured to the pivoted 
and suspended cantilever section. 

937.—AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH DRAWING- 
SQUARES: M. S. Excell.—Batters and slopes may be 
set out by means of a sheet, made of celluloid or 
some such material, wherein is cut a series of slits. 
A pencil can be drawn through the slits for marking 
lines that will make the angles desired with the 
base. 

942.—A LIFTING-JACK: F.C. Crellin.—For deal- 
ing with portions of machinery, as, for instance, 
tramcar motor armatyres, is provided a truck 
which will run underneath the car, and carries a 
ram-cylinder, a hand-pump, a supply tank, and an 
outlet-valve through which water will flow back 
into the tank ; otherwise, a telescopical ram is em- 
ployed, having a plunger and a sliding cylinder. 

946.—A SUPPORT FOR ELECTRICAL LAMPS: G. 
Stevenson and W. H. Farnsworth.—For an incan- 
descent lamp an insulating-block is screwed on toa 
spring with three holes that slide upon and grip a 
stretched carrying-wire of steel; in the block isa 
hole for the flexible conductors of the lamp-holder 
which are clipped on tothe block. In another form 
two springs hold the block, one of which has two 
bends that press against the one side of the wire 
whereby the support can be adjusted sideways, and 
the other has two bends and two notched ends that 
press against the wire from the opposite side. 

977.— FLOORING : C. W. Matthews.—A flooring for 
which many convenient and serviceable properties 
are claimed, is composed of an admixture, to be 
applied as a cement, consisting of equal parts by 
measure of fine or granulated iron slag, cork, saw- 
dust, and Portland, Roman, or some kindred cement, 
in a dry state, to be wetted just before it is used. 

1,044.—A FUEL-ECONOMISER: F. Welch and 
D. Sanderson.—The contrivance consists of a row 
of separate bars, each of which can be readily 
removed, that are placed horizontally above the 
bottom bars and between the front bars of the 
grate, two end plates, recessed so as to take the 
bars, are interposed between each pair cf the 
ordinary front bars, and one extra bar is mounted 
upon each pair of the end plates. At the top, on 
the right side, a conical boss retains the correspond- 
ing extra bar with a spiral spring, curved recesses 
or slots hold the lower bars. The extra bars for the 
bottom of the grate are detachably mounted in 
holes in bearers whereof the back ends lie upon the 
grate and the front ends are hooked over the lowest 
fixed bar. 

1,058.—AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH INCAN- 
DESCENT BURNERS: F. H. Sheldrake.—In order to 
protect the lower end of the mantle, as well as to 


afford means of easily cleaning the head of the} York-rd., i.g.r.’s 42/., u.t. 59 yrs., zr. 2l... 
burner, both the support of the mantle a FE ene are 1.g.7.8 27% 108, ut. so yrs., 
mantle-guard with the chimne -holder attac o Nears o E E P ete E A 
it are mounted upon a detachable tube which is Pa MeO AY: RERS qok teh yrs gr 


pe a ee RETE T 
whe 


secured to the head of the burner with a bayonet or | Kensington.—Stanford-rd., i.g.r. 102., u.t. 30 yrs 
other adjustment. íi 

1,070.—TREATMENT OF SEWAGE: W. D. Scotl- 
Moncrief.—For distributing liquids evenly over the ere 
upper surfaces of filter-beds as used in a system of By Rorinson & Sons. 
bacterial treatment, and over similar large areas, is | Milton-next-Gravesend, Kent.—15 and 16, Nor- 
employed a middle rotatory pipe that communicates folk-rd., f, wor. 40d, 68. soseen. 
with a horizontal pipe carried upon a girder that awans ombe E a A Soria (S.), u.t. 79 
revolves, upon rollers, around the former pipe, each JTS., ai : g WYE Ah ee ee eee eres 
section of the latter pipe has a discharge opening y WEATHERALL & GREEN. 
fitted with a regulating sliding cover which has an | Camberwell.—Wilby-rd., f.g.r.’s 282. 1cs., rever. 
inlet and discharge ports; the liquid is conveyed} Goo fer Gl ros. reverian in oe” 
from the covers into a trough formed along the 
upper portion of the horizontal pipe and thence 
into the filter bed or other area. 


1,096.—LAMPS FOR THE EXTRACTION OF SEWER- 
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Gas: F. E. Webb.—The head of a street-lamp it ae weet ee ees en teeseneesesa sens 
which is adapted for that purpose has a base-plate | Empress-st., f.g.r's 22/. 10s., reversion in a1} 

; : TS: cow ewn cane Vabeev E EE 
resting on frames upon the lamp-post with grooved Resear Park.—13, Eton-st., u.t. 593 yrs., gir. 


frames or rods upon a ring that carries a hinged PA e 

hood, the hood is to be clamped on to an asbestos | Hornsey.—245, Wightman-rd., u.t. 82} yrs, gr 
packing-ring bolted to the ring and flanged so as to GL AGSog Velo FON vas vie dhs O 
engage over a flange of the ring, the forked terminal By Cias Caney 

of the hood will engage with the arm of the post à ; 
when it is turned over. 


vg Wel Gil. 12S. 6 beens evends Seek ere 
1,108.—AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH STOVES| 5,7 and 333, Southwark-pka-rd., wt 15 yr, ge 
AND GRATES: C. McCallum and F. McKinlay.— al. 4s., Yar. Bib 12S. vessativaentewstys: 6: 
For promoting the economy of fuel is devised a | Camberwell. —32, Vicarage-rd., u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. 
chamber made of metal and shaped as a wedge, Bl, €r. 42l aseena TE T E 
having openings pierced through its ends and sides, By Gittow & Co. 


or its front alone; the openings are intended for | Bloomsbury.—29, Gordon-sq., u.t. 39 yrs, g.r. 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, May 16. 


Royal Institution.—Sir Robert Ball on “ The Nebular 


Theory.” 9 p.m. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Conversazione. 


9pm, 
SATURDAY, MAY 17. 


- By J. & W. Jonsson & Co. 

Manor Park.—211 to 221 (odd), Sherrard-rd., f., 

w re $5 Ole is obaecase iawn ease Peer ernas 

By J. C. PLATT. 

Hammersmith.—32 to 46 (even), Great Church- 

lane, u.t. 77 yrs., B.T. 44l., W.T. 3277, 128, .... 

Shepherd's Bush.—2, Blomfield-villas, f., y.r. 702 

By. C. & F. Rut ey. 

Hockley, Essex.—Marsh Farm, 255 a 3r. 24 p., f. 

Mile End Road.—Globe Wharf, i.g.r. sad. 10s., 

ut. 46} VIS. B-T. IOl aii ises ine sc ecaneseveas 

Brompton.—s52 to 58 (even), St. Oswald’s-rd., u.t. 
733 yrs., gr. 32l., yr. 1772. .... 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit to Upper Caterham, Surrey.— Main-rd., freehold 


Hamilton. 
WEDNESDAY, May 21. 


Builders! Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 


Ordinary meeting. 8 p.m. 


British Archaological Association.— Mr. W. J. Andrew, 
F.S.A., on ‘* Buried Treasure : some Traditions, Records, 


and Facts.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, May 22. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Country meeting, at Cam- 


bridge. Reading and discussion of papers. 
Royal Institution.—Mr. M. 
temporary British Sculpture.” I. 


3 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Annual general 
meeting, to receive the annual report of the Counci 
statement of accounts and balance-sheet for the twelve 
The announcement of 
the election of new Council will also be made at this 


months ending December 31, 1901. 


meeting. 8 p.m. 
Fripay, May 23. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Country meeting, Cambridge. 


Excursions. 
oom ro fers 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
April 30.—By Witt1am WEATHERHEAD (at 
Keighley). 
Glasburn, Yorks.—Leys Laithe Farm, sga. or, 


39 P+» 
Cowling, Yorks.—Cray Side and Bailden Farm, 
212.1 re Deg le keels pide E NEA 
Pond Hill Farm, 28 a., fe .... cece cece cn cece 
By Bettany & Co. (at Putney), 


Putney.—Lower Richmond-rd., Stockhurst Villa 
and Niton House, f., €r. 961... ...c00 cece sees 

16 and 18, Werter-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 15l., er. 
GSi sin sans beieneen el eW anise le E era nee 


By Henry HENDRIKS (at Birmingham), 


West Bromwich, Staffs.—117, 119, 121, and 123, _ 


Beeches-rd., u.t. go yrs., g.r. 16/. 16s., y.r. 83%. 
May 1.—By Harps & Brapty (at Maidstone), 


Marden, Kent.—Three freehold enclosures, 19 a. 


Bs Di E s sa E E se A 
By Wm. Weston (at Uxbridge). 


Uxbridge, Middx.—4, 5, and 6, Waterloosrd., f., 
Wels 81h 4Si ov eviieue vane ER E T 


May 5.—By BLAKE & CARPENTER. 


Shirley, Surrey.—Oaks-rd., a block of freehold’ 


building land, 17 a. ..c0....ccccceee oses... 
By T. D. Peacey. 


Holloway.—Hampden-rd., f.g.r. 142., reversion in. 


"O erev eee ee te uoanstnoe 


6 
€amden Town.—North Villas, i.g.r. 22}, u.t. 6o} 


ee eesccens 


nil... eeeeeee CO rowers eerrecesecesesceeer 


H. Spielmann on '' Con- 


£2,350 


building land, roa rr. jop.......- error 
High-st. two plots of building land, f. ........ 
Caterham Valley, Surrey.—High-st., two plots 
building land, f. sooopossooos Peer cree saneeren 
By T. B. WESTACOTT. 


Strand.—7, Burleigh-st. (S), u.t. 36 yrs., g.r. rsl, 


Pe IZO ccawass sus EENAA REP 

St. George's East.—32 to 42 (even), John-st., f., 

WY. 1321, TBS. cece cesssvecccsceccess Yao 

Holloway.—219, Brecknock-rd., ut. 67 yrs., gr. 

6l. 108., Y-Te 44be cc ceesccescvcecee PEE 

240, FAE u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 6l. 6s., y.r. 

42l aseene P E ne ey, 

By J. J. Hitt & Weaver (at Masons’ Hall 
Tavern) 


Land | Northfleet, Kent.—The Rosherville Hotel, u.t. 


34 YTS., YE. JOL cece ewcncececeerevees kaakao 
May 7.—By Brarp & Son. 
Notting Hill.—ras, High-st. (S), f., y.r. 65/. .... 
Fulham.—182, Wandsworth Bridge-rd. (S), f., y.r. 
BSL. .esesessoseseeeecoees EEEE 
By Horne & Co. 

Belgravia.—Elizaheth-st., The Royal Oak p.h., 
i.g.r. Gol, Ut. 21 yrs., B.T. I7. §s. 

By Frank JoLLY & Co. 
Paddington.—24, South Wharf-rd., u.t. 19} yrs., 
Bors Sli, Yer. ZBL..0 ce ceee satans 

By A. Preece & Son 

City-rd.—27, Fairbank-st., ut. 454 yrs., gt 


eeoeeeeenneeanee 
. 


6L 108., YT. 55l.. eceseenes E T EAS 
Kentish Town.—4, Hadley-st., u.t. 56) yrs., g.t. 
Bley Vols ZOU ee cree ceeeee cneneees a keels 


. By ALFRRD RICHARDS. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex.—Eleanor Cross-rd., free- 


hold building land, 5 a. 3 r. 3 P. .-..+00. past 

Enfield.—28 to 30 (even), Churchbury-rd., f., w.r. 

ue TOQL, GS.eecrecccvcececs da- danas ee wweareccat 
i By Winprum & CLEAVE. 

Bromley-by-Bow.—1 and 3, Blackthorn-st., fu, 

wr, 642. 158....6- PEE TEE Sees Peesi 

3,575 29, 30, 31, 35, and 36, Tidey-st., f, wr. 

1592. 18s. se. EE NAE E EA E 

gco | Poplar.—ı to 5, Norfolk-st., u.t. 48 yrs., B.r. 22l., 

W.T, 144l. OS. sonesesosesooeneo rere rere 


. ÓS. 
Pt to 17 (odd), Abbey-st., part freehold 
and part u.t. 6r yrs., g.r. 8/., w.r. 1204 18s... 
By Wootton & GREEN. | 
Westminster.—10, 12, and 14, St. Ann’s-lane, i 
Wile 440. GSeccccceccenccensecee PTT pate 
By Douglas Younc & Co. 
Kingston, Surrey.—196, King’s-rd., u.t. 78 yts. 
g.t. 6l, Y.T. 302... oo ee E AEE vee 
May 8.—By Drivers (Holloway). 
360 | Southgate. —Enfield-rd., a freehold residence, y.r. 
Ól. sssssssoosossessessesesnoessopepesose 
Reservoirrd, Fees Villa, f., er. 24l. o 
Finsbury 2k.—12, St. Thomas’-rd., u.t. 60 yrs- 
B-r. 6l, AO C) Se 
By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 

Oxford-st.—No. 193 (S), area 936 ft., f., Y-T. 325l 
4» 5, and 6, ee (warehouses), area 
1,524 Ít., f., Y.T. ISOL sesessoseoseuosseeesee 
“440 Rainiltes-ct,, The Mariborough Inn, a freebold 
450 rental of tto., reversion in 17 YTS. ene 

425 | Stanmore, Middlesex.—Stanmore Hill, free 
235 building land, 10 a. 2 r. 16 Poo... eeeeeeeeerss 
bos 


600 


875 


400 


83,150 


365 


By FoLkaRro & HAYWARD, 
Ealing.—6s, Mount Parkerd., u.t. 85} yrs, BT- 
12l., y- Bol, eceseeseseseeeeneert 


eeoonsgsete 


ye 


Ni 


Ne 


tet 


P, 


rayitas 


BLSN 


TEETE 


pet 


ae 
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By A. & G. Guiver. 
Enfield Wash, Middx.—1 and 2, Freezywater 
Houses and Ia. Ir., 37 Pp, f., Poso Co ee ee amsecce 
By WALTER HALL. 

Holloway.—s1, St. John’s Villas, f., e.r. 652, . 
Wood Green.—12, Mayes-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g. r. 
BJ. 8S. Vols G2be werccccccccenccccness 
Willesden. —Market-pl., 
964 yrs. eer ene eetO ee aeeeere eeoreceecone seese 
Hendon. —Milton-ter., f. £. r.’s at .» reversion in 
a E esoe osas ooto mraeoo EPERE EREXKEKE E] 

B C. & T. Moors. 
Poplar.—259, East India Dock-rd., f., y.r. 80%, .. 
Bow.—133  howitd. u.t 29 Yrs, Bit. Jl, yr. 552. 
Stratfor nee to 65 " (odd), oward's-rd., u.t. 63} 
gor. 182. 10S.) W.r. 1330. 188. essee ee eece 
40 td 42, Western-st. f., w.r, 49l 8S... cee 
Walthamstow.—s55 and 57, Cottenham-rd., ut. 
78 yrs., gr. 8/., y.¥. 60l..... <iianne! wale er 
By Nott, CARTWRIGHT & ETCHEs. 

Shepherd’ s Bush.—77, TRANE ae u.t. 8o4 yrs., 
E:r. tye 1 a Eene aoai 
Croydon.—a2, Elmwood-rd., "area 3, ooo ft. fi, y.r. 


f.g.r.’s 322, reversion in 


PC? eee 
Peckharn, Dennett 's-rd., f.g.r.'s 50d. 38. 
reversion IM SI YTS. wc. ccc ce sw cece scacsscece 
Dennett's-rd., A as T. rs 260, 5S., reversion in 56 yrs. 
Dennett’s-rd. Th e Rising Sun, p.-h., &c., fig.r. 
tol., reversion in 41 yrs. ...... TEETER 
New Malden, Surrey.—Penrith-rd., 
House, and Rosslyn, f., y.r. 60/....... Senece 
Pimlico. ot Sussex-st. (S. ) U.t. 30 YTS., Z.T. 10., 


eaeeseeoeoeeese e esoaeere ees’ ©8 ¥eane 


yT- 
Moreton-ter., u.t. 28} yrs. z. r. 82, y.r. 47. 
9 su > , 
H Denbigh-st., u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 9l., €. "i con 
By Newson, Epwarps & SHEPHARD. 
Holloway.—15, Stock Orchard-cres., u.t. 40 yrs., 
B-T. BL, YL G5L cc ccccovcnsccccnvccccvescees 
i ang A Ringorott st, wt. Dis yrs., gr. shied 


eavesresore 


yr. 1822. os. 3d. ee esac ceces 00080 oe ee costes 

8, Cathcart-st., f., w.r. 42d. Oh tes eae. 
Barnsbury.—44, Albion-grove, ut. 42 yrs., €z r. 

mn e. $ aae Pee E A 

34, Richmond-rd., u.t. 324 yrs. g. r. 84, y.r. 462. 
Caleaonian ra = o. 293 (S.), u. t 42 yrs, g.r. 6l., 

Ybl secures ewan ese insa 


No. 410 {s- .)) U.t. 404 yrs., 


ee ea eeesn 


eeeeoete r) 


gr. 82., yr. “asl. wae 


No. 480 (S.), u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 8/., y.r. 100. .... 

Canonbury.—2 an 1 Canonbury Park’ outh, u.t. 34 
YIS., B-r. 74, RA Ao E E A 
Dalston: A T Grah am-rd., ut. 57 yrs. > gr sl, 


eaeeeeer ese ew ooto ooo: eeeneeenen 


Notting “Hin. 1 Portobello- rd., the Freemasons’ 
Arms p.-h., i.g.r. 752., u.t. 42} yrs., g.r. 25%.. 

Stoke Newington.—80 to 86 (even), Oldfield: rd., 
U.t. 734 YTS., Ber. 21d, YF. LIV, sees wceceeee 

Clapham. —44, Lansdowne-rd., f., €r. 45% «2.56 

Kew, Surrey.—230, Kew-rd., u.t. 74} yrs., g-r. 
20l., yr. 1004, eeoteoeeaeeeetegeeeogene 

By Stimson & Sons. 


a a .—St. James’s-rd., a ey of building ai 


etreeoneee 


eeeePeenaeeenseen ne eeeGee tease vesveaeerrervsare 


Dominion- rd., building land. area 14,880 ft. f.. 


Kennington. ~— 47, Lower Pennie on ae f., 
n e e] E E E ee eee ees 


3 
Notting Hill.—30, Silchester-ter. (S), and 35, 


Mersey-st., u.t. 53 yrs., ger. tol. 6s., W.r. 
Ptbs e a Waiedwswn haNe ae oe euedew ET, 
Brockley. —Holdenby- -id., Lg.r.’s 28/., u.t. 75 yrs. A 
0 Bla E E E seas Ea 


By WILLIAN STEVENS. 
New Barnet, Herts.—Victoria-rd., Lorne Villa, 


By H. J. Briss & Sons. 

Homerton. — 140, Ballance-rd., u.t. 574 yess 
gr. 4l., w.r. 394. . 
Bethnal Green.—3zs5, Roman- rd., f., 'W.r. 32} 105. 
2, Vivian-rd., f., w.r. 374. 145. Seaia 
10, 12, and 22, Cranbrook- rd., f., w.r. ‘gal. 65. es 
269 and 271, Globe-rd., and. 1A, Burnham-sq., 
f., wor. 744. as. sa iw Wiehe Ca eae 

5 to 8, Burnham-sq , f., wat. “ail, IOS. ieee cteceine 
7 and 8, Sugar Loaf. walk, f., wor. 52d, .. : 
170, 170A, 172, and 174, Green- st. (S) > with yard, 
stabling, &c., in rear, f., y.r. 1982. 


eoevnesevnenteeeteoevoeseaeeeeee 


9, Lagg-st., f., w.r. 277. 6S. eeceeecceccevececn 
24, 25, and ‘26 Braemar-st., f.p w.r. 72/. 16s. 

31, Moss-st., i, W.T. 271. ÓS. sses ce cccccvccnces 
12, Granby- “Ste, f, T I DEE oan e 
277 and 279, Old F ube f., Wr. 652. en re 


193, Roman-rd. (S), f., y.r. 302. senseo ev aie és 
Old Ford-rd. , &C:, f.g.r. 6l., reversion in 41 yrs. 
Old F ord-rd., &e., fig.r. 1 5l., reversion in 45 


®®eeesear ee pees ee ee nenaeveevn ot 


yrs. 
Victoria Park.—104 to 116 (even), Bonner-rd., u.t. 
51$ YIS., BT. 35., Y-T. 221e wocerecccsee weve 
Old Ford.—1 and 3, Cranbrook- st, ut 38 YTS., 
E-r. Sl., Wore 48A 2S. oess.o secccvccens oocoo 

May 9.—By Geo. Frrr & Co. 
Clerkenwell.—1r4 and 16, Northampton-rd., u.t. 
27 yrs., g.r. 62. 6s., yor. B5l. cc mecececeececes 
14 and 15, Vineyard: gdns., u.t. 23 yrs., g.r. 
gl. 5S., y-r. 604. 
By Jongs Son & Day. 

Hoxton.—3, * and 5, Liverington-pl f, r. 
4O. IOS. sesoses seeoooocseoosossssee senose 
Wimbledon. ay 34 Gladstone-rd., u.t. 79 yIS., gT. 
54, Y-T. 324. 
127, Pelham- rd., u.t. 74 Yrs., gr. 3% 105., Wr 


eseo roaeeeenusaveseeesee® Ce enee 


2O.. TOS. .essececoesosocosssesesoeooeee sesi 
Poplar.—1, Buxton-ter,, u.t. 76} yrs., g.r. 6l, 
W.T. 360, BS. cc cccccccccecrce cece ccesesecce 

By May & RowveENn. 
Ed e-rd, —1 to 4, Newnham:st., f., Possess.. 


ewnham-st., Tne Victory, p. b., perpetual 
fB. 24l caccccccnccncccecccsce esooeseser es 
By Parsons & TowNSEND. 
Wimbledon.—71 and 72, High-st. (S.), f.,y.r. 1302. 
By Reynotps & EAson. 
Bishopsgate-st. Without. —No. 113, also the Lord 
Nelson p.-h., improved rental of 85/4. for 
Ficsbury—a0, Scrutton-st., f, y. r. 40l.. 
Clapton.—74 to 8o (even) Orabu al., ut "76 
YTS., Er. 20%, YuKo LAV 4S. cece vecsccsecces 


THE BUILDER. 


ae Towers, ELis & Co. 


e+oeseaeeears 


77 yrs. . 


By Wm. Ween. 


Paddington.— 7, Elgin-av., u.t. 61 yrs., g.t» 12d. 


y.r. 652. 


eens eoeesn 


Brompton.—14, Wh 
gl. 9} y. r. sol. ee ee 


By T. G. WHARTON. 


ote ooto o 


arfedale-rd., ut. 6a yrs., g 


eeeee ee ooro SR ee 


Kilburn. —12, Quex- rd. if, yr. ot ene 


Finsbury Park.—123, Queen’s-rd., u.t. 73 YTS., 


g.r. 104. 105., er. 754 


esveeee e@envneveseaane 


By Wictsuire & TiurRGoop. 


Commercial-rd. East.—No. 538 (S.), f 
Contractions used in these lists. 


ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold gro 


improved 


f. for freehold ; c. for hol 
estimated ren E dete 


wy Yor. 502... 
—F, 


800 


95° 


x. for freehold 


-rent ; 


i.g.r. for 


Dund-rent ; gr. for ET's ‘rent; r. for rent; 
l. for leasehold ; e. for 
w.r. for weekly rental; y.r. for "yearly 


rental ; u.t. for Gnesi term ; p.a. for Pe annum 3 yy 


for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for square ; 
for place; ter. for terrace; ; cres. for crescent; av. 
avenue ; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard. 


Boe 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*," Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 

ould be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
£s. d. 

Hard Stocks .... 3 II 


Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles .... esso 
Facing Stocks .... 
Shippers ........ 
Flettons .....c0e0s 
Red Wire Cuts .. 
Best Fareham Red 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing. 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 
Do., Bullnose . 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks (E S 


a 22 WA We wnne 
~ ~ 

a OA U D D oun DO 

o oo0oo0oo0o00 


a 
(e) 


GLAZED BRICKS 


Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers...... 13 O O j 
Headers ........ 12 O O ji 
Quoins Bullnose, 

and Flats ...... 17 O O 
Double Stretchers 19 o o i 
Double Headers.. 16 o o 
One Side and two 

Ends pi sewaeics 19 0 o i 
Two Sides and one 


and Headers .. 12 o o şi 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

d Flats serens 14 0 © 
Double Stretchers 15 o o ay 
Double Headers.. 14 © o 
One Side and two 

Ends ......66. 1§ O O " 
Two Sides and oner. 


End 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Squints...... +. 
EaD 

iteand Di 

Salı Glazed 08 . 200 j 
Thames and Pit Sand E. ` 
Thames Ballast ..... PETER 
Best Portland Cement ... .. 


14 O 9 ” 


o per 1,000 alongside, in river 


at railway depét. 


less than best. 


LEJ 


73 3 per Ai delivered. 


„s... 31 Oper 'ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 o 


Nots.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime.. 10s. 6d. pe 


eseese? e.. 


STONE. 
s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... I 
Bath rea I 7 T 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 “8 
Beer in blocks .... 1 6 i 
Grinshill 1 10 ‘i 
Brown Portland i in blocks 2 2 j 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 is 
Red Corsehill n 2 5 ii 
Closeburn Red eee 2 3 J 
Red Mansfield i “4 
Hard York in blocks . i 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 
ij ñ 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 
ji ns 3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 
a in. self-faced Ditto 
Tee Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 
A "n » 6in. sawn both 
sides landings 
rT) ry) » 3 iD do. 


Stourbridge Fire-clay i in sacks, 26s. 6d. fare fe 


Ss. 
2 


NO” 


yard, 


at rly. dpt. 


delivered. 


rı per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 


D 


d. 


8 per ft. super. 
at rly. depét. 


3 n ” 


per 


39 9 
ft. cube. 


deld. rly. depôt 


per ft. super. 


dela. rly. depôt. 


SLATES. 


in. in. sd 


»» best seconds Ir 10 0 
16X 8 best 617 6 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 

doc F i 76 

16X8 best bluePortmadoc 6 s o 
s0x10 best E un- 

i een 13 10 0 

16x 8 i 7 10 0 

20 X 10 permanent green P 10 O 

16X8 ii ʻi oo 

TILES. 

s. d. 


ip and valley tiles.... 

Best Broseley tiles .......- y 
Hip and valley tiles.... 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 


in, and Ir Meccccescceccee 

Deals: st 3 DY 9esesepesseseese 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 8in., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8in...... 
Battens ; 3 pest 2} by 6 and 3 by 6 es 


Deals : seconds 2. .scscccccccsovce 
Battens: seconds .....,.secsesece 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6in. .. 
‘ie by 4 i ay in od Aby gin: ʻi 
Foreign Sawn 
megt AN te ais RAPET 


łi in. eee @eeeenneaeneoeaenee 
Fir timber; Best "middling Danzig 
or Memel (average specifica- 
tion) eeeceoereeeseanvnsesetG oo oeoa 
Seconds EE eae 
Small timber (8 i in. to 10 in)... 
Swedish balks.. eoeoenneeenne eee 
Pitch-pine timber (0 ft.) eoeneeonoe 
OINERS’ Woop. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 
gin. by 11 in... 00 eee ee eeee 
in. by gin, .sessssoseoeceeo 
attens, 2¢ in. and 3 in. by 7i in. 
Second yellow deals,3 in. by rr in. 
j 3in.by gin. 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 1x in. 
and 9 in. 08 0028) Oe ne CE E 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 
by 111D. secese eocoocoooooooo 
Do. 3in. by 9g im. ss.s.seessoseo 
Battens.. E E E 
Second, yellow ome 3 in. by 


eeeseee 


Battens eas ` 


rr in. eeaneeeene @Qeeansneeveveesd 


Battens......... 
White Sea and Petersburg : — 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
n” » 3in. by 9 in. 
Battens. . EEEE essecoreceo 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 
n ” » 3in. by g in. 
iy) ttens. eaat® 
Pitch-pine : fdealen..cccdencses ones 
Under 2 in. thick extra ......00 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 
Broads (12 in. and up).......- 
Oddments eseeeeoneeeeeeeen anne 
Seconds, re lar sizes exeeevneets 
Yellow Pine Oddments ........0. 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cu 
Small gg ny) tw ee ees 
Wainscot Oak Log 3) per ft. cube .. ee 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch aiscccceccsececccesacece 
tine do. do. aan 
Dr apa ee) 
Honduras, abasco, per ft. aoe 
as inch ...csseeees RET 


EN Figury, per ft. sup. as 
Dry ‘Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
asinch.... 
Teak, per load svar ceaeatet Sacer 
Aiea Whitewood Planks— 
Tya ft. eo 
epared Floorin 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow; planed and 
shot .. cesses ssececesecenes 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, ‘planed and 
matched .....-..s0+seeeseees 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 


eeteetese (UE E E O E E E E E 


6 in. at 6d. per square a than 7 in. 


1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 


s OU. csr eeeG cease aenesd8G enna se 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
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,9 
98 


Par doz. 


brindled Do. (Edwards) s7 6 per 1,000 
De Proa DEN Do: .... 60 0 ‘5 
Hip uha a ee 4 o per doz 
Valley tiles ...sssseos 3 , 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,000 
Vip eee E 4 1 per 
y ley til CS.esooacooooe 3 8 $e 
WOOD. 


BuiLpiInc Woopv.—YELLOw. 


RA best 3 in. by rz in. and 4 in. £ s. d. 


Best plain red roofing tiles..4x 6 per T1600: at rly. 
na doz. 


aot few Hue Banks oe © oper 1000 of 1900 at ry.dep. 


depdt. 


At per standard. 
£ sd. 
1410 0 16 0 o 
1310 O 15 0 O 
10 10 II 10 O 
© 10 less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
1 o Olessthanbest 
O IO O ysn 
810 0 9g 10 O 
8 o o 90o 


o 10 o more than 


battens. 
1I O O ” 
At per load of 50 ft. 
410 O § 9 Oo 
4 5 0 4 10 oO 
312 6 315 O 
215 O 3 9 o 
30 0 310 0 
At per standard. 
22 0 O 230 0 
20 00 a1 00 
1610 o 18 0 O 
18 0 Oo 20 0 O 
1610 0 1810 O 
13,0 0 14 00 
14 O O 1510 0 
11 10 1210 Q 
2 00 7 00 
170 0 8 9 O 
3 00 1 0 O 
15 0 0 10 0 
1310 O 1410 0 
ir 0 oO 12 0 0 
1210 O 1310 O 
1200 13:0 0 
10 00 ir OC O 
140 0 1§ 0 O 
130 0 14 00 
1I 0 oO 1200 
13 00 14 O @ 
120 0 13 00 
910 O 1010 O 
16 o o 18 0 0 
010 O 10/0 
32 0 O 3310 O 
2 O o more. 
22 O O 24 9 9 
24 10 o 2610 O 
2 © Oo 22 0 0 
o 3 6 oOo 4 6 
o 2 6 o 3 0 
o 23 026 
O 5 0 o 5 6 
o o 7%} 0 OC 8B 
Q O (7 e 
o o o oi 
o 1 o 2 © 
O 010 oro 
16 0o Q 20 00 
0 3.0 o 3 6 
Per square. 
013 0 o16 6 
013 ô o17 ó 
015 O 10 0 
Ool oO o12 6 


[See also next page. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


i 


COMPETITIONS. 
t 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, A pplioaioo 
E E S E PEER 
*Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, meee Bee; &c. Tottenham U.D. C. SOC CORLCEDE SOS anese 2002. , 1002. and 502, 000000000 0 G0 0O COS HOH ESE 06000580 H O00 OOS 000000000000000 eee 0200080, | July 18 
New Labourers’ Dwellings rrreiyy) OOtedeeBeeeees ees eeetegees Liverpool Corporation eoace Pry yey iri ie 2506. , 150%., 1002. 00080 CH SORSOK OOS PORSOH OOS ED ECE GOR EESCELSE SOR 000 OOO CR LOO drag dOdCe | Bep. 15 
f 
Oaa 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by De aats hà 
ee ee a Se NS Ree e ee a 
Additions to Workhouse .. 90088600 00088O0 208008009298 He O80 FO: Kingston-on-Thames Guardians one J. Edgell, Coombe- road, Kingston-on-Thames 208 100560000 con segeeeceeces May 20 
Bchool, ered near Redruth . becceovaceee EE R eoeresecnoce H. W. Collins, Architect, Walreddon, Redruth .. 00 008 coe cersecs ao, 
Wesleyan Cha ry | sreceles: Wales .. icceedeoceeees o0rcvcce W. B. Rees, Architect, Cardiff .. 00600020000 000000 seeeee cetes, do, 
Chalet, Pittville Par sasas eesi nents ARANES s.s... | Cheltenham Corporation eiisessosses Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham . PEE do. 
Additions to School, pA Cornwall... Coceccogsavcose Mr. J. B. Fortescue SCR eeeoosecenes W. Pease, Solicitor, Lostw thiel COG CEOTSHeHEr ep SOR COhoReLES Leer yy vere) ee do, 
*Children'’s Homes, Ashby- road .o.ccccceccscoce sd Watford Union ........0-+. 00. ence. soere. C. P. Ayres, Burvale, Watford.. N | do, 
Police Residence a, Wlté.cr.cccoccascossesessece...) Standiag Joint Committee ........ C. 8. Adye, County Surveyor, County Offices, Trowbridge ... eects do, 
Cottage, Hartahill ... SNORE socececccceccssccocccccconcs oosa.. | NUDeaton U.D.C. ..rccccerccccrreneccees J. 8. Pickering, Civil Engineer, Couucil Offices, Nuneatoa....sssse.s do, 
Strong Room, Kendal ceee eeneces Messrs. Moser & Sons eecsoscooe eo eetoeas J. Stalker, Architect, Kendal COLCSO COE SEOOOO ETS SCHOOOR LES oO E08568 CO bOGcres ee do. 
*Boad-making, &c., in Blomfleld-road.................0...«,| Borough of Hammersmith ........., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith... weres] May 2 
Additions to Su asonic Hall, Killinchy, Ireland a Seb ianayenne J. Robinson, Balloo Mills, Killinchy ... sasuneanveieans ao, 
Cottage, Pear Tree-road, Chopwell, Daban ran dacessuactes D. M. Spence, Architect, *Ashmount, ‘Shotley ‘Bridge . riais TEES a0, 
Business Premises, Chopwell, Durham .. setae cvecsececace do. do, 
Wealvyan mn Chapel Coppull, Lancs ose eo i boei osi W. H. Dinsley, Architect, 12, Cleveland- street, Chorley.... E do. 
Farm B dings, ill logan, cornwall... 000 COs conececgarecoors HE B. Paull, Tehidy Ottice, Camborne... #88 188'ee. du. 
Additsous to D Workhouse Infirmary eee] Castleblaney (ireland) a J. Keelaghan, Civil Engineer, Ballybay, near Castleblaney oo| do. 
Additions to Drill Shed and Armoury _................c.,, | Bootle (Lancs) Corporation .........| Borough Engineer, Town Hail, Boutle ......0.... do, 
Pavilion at Lunatic Asylum, Beverley ....................-| Visiting Committee ...........00.4| C. H. Hebblethwalte, Architect, 10, Waterhouse-street, Halifax.| do, 
Car aote eosssseececsesseesss:oesesse. | Nelson (Lancs) Corporation seer] R. Ball, Civil Engineer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson ...| do. 
Villa, Auchterderran, Cardenden, N.B.. sesesseeeee| BOWhill Coal Co., ini seess] W. Williamson, Architect, 220, High-street, Kirkcaldy... ] do | 
Business Premises, Wales... sessosssesossosso | O ooessososoe P. V. Jones, Architect, Hen goed... sesoseroossesosse| May 22 
Baths and Library, Yor -road TTTYTLILITI TITILAI LIIITTILII Leeds Corporation... eonces 100000000 H. A. Chapman, Architect, Frudential Buildings, Leeds eoorercore ao. 
House, Aberdare... eeerevcens FOCCCHOREEOR OOO OOOOCOsE: Cwmaman Coal Co. Cores eOsoeeers Smith & Davis, Ardhitects, Aberdare 0080000060008 0C 0OP CECH RETOS ZATTI IT] do, 
Rospital Foxhali, Birstall, Yorks . sean seoese.| Oakwell Hospital Board .......... ...| J. W. Burrows, Architect, Birstall ......000 --cossccsssseccscoceseses PPAR do, 
urch Institute and School, Crook. Durham... OTERA Bev. J. King ....cccecccossssseseee ve seeees Oliver & Co., Architects, Mosley-street, Newoastie-on-Tyne.. ciisto do. 
odes. Little Cheater Recreation Ground secscsesecess.| Derby Corporation ....... esssesoseecee. J. Ward, Civil Engineer, Babington- -lane, Derby ....ccsereee jedes asina: do, 
House, Carnforth .0.........-scccsccessess  Seaevavacdcaceccarevacse: |) Dots JACKSON .ocsssonsssócsooisrea sossar pe Pattinson, Architect, WinderMe§e...... ...sssssesessesssosoessosss seses Go. 
House, Dacre-terrace, Londonderry.. sesessveeee.| Me. R. N. Andersoa..............0000) J, ML Robinson, C.E., Architect, 7, East Wa’), Londonderry. Speueas do, 
Additions to Church, Aber, near Caerphilly | EEO. «= + ~OSO!*CT eaeebes RNA Q: Jones, 21, Thomas- street, Aber, 1 near r Caerphiily .. | May BO 
School, Lecture Hall, &c. rau ge over Sener weee 8 atte e eens S, Shaw, Architect, Kendal ...... A TA qo, | 
Six Houses, Nethertield, Kendal ........ aaee] Ar, J. Richmond . dotuaesteesee do, 
Alterations to Workhouse . veessctecvereeecsssseseeeeee.| Bridlington Guardians... uses! S. Dyer, Architect, Bridlington ~ ara Wists Manisa). “Ge 3 
Additions to Workhouse, Stapleton cccersetesccesesrereess| Bristol Guardians .................00/ J. J. Simpson, 8t. Peter's Hospital, Bristol . asis TT Ves do. 
Additions to Junction Hotel, B Argoed .o..c.csssescocseses. scoise eaves A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd ag EEEN A ET May u 
Lodge, Entrance Gates, oes Parkinson: lane ........... Halifax Corporation... «| J. Lord, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax .......... ressasiar do 
Infirmary, &c. .......ccccscsssessocscccssccccescessecvecccscccsesecsce.| AXDrİ REF ) Guardiaus , EO A. Powell, Architect, College Green, Bristol . fiseceuvssecccssyeeny May 28 
\* Border Seatings, Een. OEN s. | Becke n ULD.C. scssesseseseseeeeeee | The Council's Surveyor, Beckeaham ........... cc... scenes s EA uu, 
"Sewer Works in Hawthorn and Beechwood. roads...... Horusey U. O E NEE ... | Council’s Engineer, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N siavasesiiiis ao. 
Additions to Schools, Rawnsley AN ite e... | Cannock (Statis) School Board... . | Bailey & McConnal, Architects, Bridge-strvet, Walsall, PETE do, 
* Paving and Making np Koads Borough uf Camberwell ............. | Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, N.B. du. 
|*Hot-water EET at Isolation Hospital, " Stonebridge Willesden U.D.C. ... | Engineer to the Council, Public Ottices, Dyne-road, „Kilburn, N. w. May N 
*Painting, &c., Casual Wards,jMacklin-street, W. — i.. Bt. Giles & Bioomsbury Guardians| Quardl.ns’ Offices, 67, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. ww. 
|“ Electric Car Shed and one at Hyde reed. seovssseceee Manchester Corpuration.............. | General Mauager, Tramways Dept., 55, Piccadilly, Manchester . av. 
*500 Creosoted Sleepers .......cs0c.ccsssssesscecesccecense. cos osos | ACUOD U.D.O. oo. ceccssssscetseseescone ..-.| Surveyor to the Council, 242, High-street, iit W. sessessesoos. do 

| | Making-up Roads aes ià Wood Green U. D.C. e.. + | Council's Surveyor, Town Hall, Wood Green ee ccc | May 23 
;Hospital Bulldings, Serpentine-rd,, ‘West Hartiepool Borough of Weat Hartlepoul - Pare Borough Engineer’s Office, West H ertlepool .......06 soso cee o sosio May 3 
*Fire Engine Station, &C. e.ssesseossessessssessosseesseresee.o. | Bast Barnet Valley U. D.U. ........ | Council's surveyor, Station-road, New Barnet eos ae uo, 
Underpinning at Asylum...... dodsungadsansauseesscded F. Whitmore, Architect, 17, Duke-street, Chelmaturd.. esoee e ses esee | May Sl 
l" Extension of Darlington Hospital s: | Darlington Hosp. Extension Com..| @. Gordon Hoskins, Court Chambers, Darlington e.s, | dune Z| 

Additions, &c., to Hospital, okirbeck cocecece: cassessee., | BOBLOU U.D.C......... dices ETSA J. Rowell, Architect, Borough Uffices, Boston ....... svaveesenes dv. 
"Sewer Works in Hove Villas, &C. ......ccccccosses cscoveese.., Burough of Hove ........6...00006 re Borough Surveyor’s Uttice, Towa Hall, Hove ..... wee June f 
‘Infant School at St. John’s-road ....cccccesscoscesseeceecencs 7 Epping Schovul Board .........cescceee- Hartington & Ley, 65, Bishopsgate- atreet t Without, EC. spasasesee du. 

\ supply of Portiand Cement ... siit se | Hove Corporstivn — ......-cccsccseseese | Borough Surveyor, Town Hai, Hove.. shenthcasiwonksaad ectevayciss do. 

i "Cleansing, Paintiog, and Kepairs of 18 Schools . West Ham achooi Board ........... | The Clerk's Office, Langport, Somerset ses EE vonassesass 7 June 9 
"Thirteen Miles Iron Mains, &c. ......... seciwavesi nies re Langport R.D.. s.e. oes a} Borougli Engineer, Town Hall, Weat Ham, E e sescoseososossoseereseos | JUDG lO! 
!* Paving Sides of Roads .. Couuty Borough West ‘Ham .. W. Jacques, Architect, 2, Fen- court, BG. E E siaii do. 
*New Schools at Montague ‘and " Houndefield- ‘roads .. Kdmonton school Board ..,......00.. Board’s Architect, 99, ‘Church-street, Lower Edmonton...... Seerias No 17 

; * Engineering Works at Workhouse ... ... | Stratfurd-on-Avon Union ...........| C. Smith & Son, Architects, 164, Friar-street, Keadiıng .....,... No daw | 
*New Laundry, Boiler House, &c., at Workhouse ere | dv. do. do, 

Lodge, House of Recovery, Carlisle sccccccccsssses cose) tee teegenns Oliver & Dodgshun, Architects, Carlisle t... or s+ du, 
i Chimney, Audenshaw, Lancs. .....ccccccccesecs ossosesseeo 7 IITR Burton & Percival, Archts., 150, Stamford- -st., Ashton-under- ‘Lyne do. 
*Brection of Houses, Bromley, Kent... a. Ainuaird Park Estate Co., Ltd. ...) W. Prebble, Architect, Kinnaird Park, Bromley, Kent ..........00.. ao. 
*Excavation and Removal of Chalk, Wallington .. we sac, 3b Neeetestbaes Warren & Stupart, Architects, 385, Green- lanes, N.......-00-eesseose do, 
“42 Shops in Old Kent- road 006000000000 00000e00082 008008 1008 4 Holman & Gvodrham . coseapoot Holman & Goodrham, 6, King 8 Bench Walk, ‘Temple, E. Cis. soteer do, | 
| 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
Nature of Appointment By whom Required. g Designs © 
ppointment. y alary, Le delivered 
i | 
*Clerk of Works OOF Cee oe eer eel 00s SOC ORERE Ie C09 OC. Ceneorsegers East Riding Lunatic Asylum soson: 8i. per week TIP PIAS EIT iri yr yeriri iri iiirii irri iii Ma u 
*Clerk of Works . sesosecsvoescoeee | Manchester Corporation .........000. 4l. 48, per week ......... an ee ee DL re eRe nee 2 | 
* Assistant (Borough | Engin: ers’ v Otce). s-ocscssesee | Leicester Corporation .............. | 1850... A A EN E E os 
*Architecta’ Assistant... reseesousrecnennaces| London County Council ...............] 3002, per annum . aa a n i aaan auan, O a 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viil. & x. Public Appointments, xviii. 
re ee a 
PRICES CURRENT i gai PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
WwW . METALS 
ý METALS. 
Prepared Flooring— pis square Per ton, in London ; 
4 ie £ s. d. F s. d. sig B £ $. d. £ s.d. L1RON— Per ton, in London. 
in. in. white, planed and ommon Bars. = 15 o 8 o . : s, à 
: AA pease pare ae a O26 «ozg-6 erat my Crown Bars, good hi ; ses sk Galvanised, flat, best sd £ 
oe . od and merchant quality ............ 8 5 0 815 o FA 
k ead TE AE 013 6 0o15 6 thong A Marked Bars” .. 1010 o ; Ordinary sizes to 20 g.. Hye a 3 4 
in. A square less than 7 in. L tee it PETEERE ETETETETT . 9 °o @ 10 Oo ’ ” 22 g- an 24 
0'ia8t 60; patag f Hoop Iron, a ale PA 950 5 10 o ” eS Se 18 0 0 
vanised.......s.. 16 0 o - ets. — 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. '(* And u helo according to size and gauge. ‘ Te cong’ e 20g. 1215 0 
In London, or delivered Sheet Iron, Black.— ' 22g. and 24 8. 133 5 0 
Rey Vat, por ton. Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 16 Be UE ” 96 g. 145 0 
. S. d. $. d. ” ja TO 84 Becvctoces I> 3 O . æ. s 
Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 6 2 6 7 2 6 tO 26 Be da'anes 1210 0 >» > oœ Best Soft Steel Sheets, sft, by aft 
Compound irders si 717 6 817 6 Sheet Iron, Ghicadieed: flat, ordi- thicker 8. a ee oe 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- ary quality.— = 1c o E 
nary sections ..........000. s... 717 6 8176 Ordinary sizes, 6A. by aito ” ” #2 g. an 4 8 ao a 
Flitch Plates ..cccccccecesccccces 8 o 8315 0 3 ft. tO 30 g.....cccccceceese 1218 O oid oe ʻi 1 20 Go sessoses aa 
Cast Iron Columns and ‘Stanchions, » 22g.and 4g. 13 5 o sos Cut nails, 3 in. to 6in. ......... 95° 9 
including ordinary patterns .... 7 00 Sada F i S . 4 50 «© = >j (Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued) 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
: £ s d. s. d. 

Leap—Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 14 76 - - = 

Pipe in coils esso ceaseeccnasene§ 14 17 6 a e - 

Soil Pipe..esssecsosocseooooose 17 7 6 e e . 
Zinc—Sheet— 

Vieille Montagne.... eevoce ton 24 10 fe] s bad 

Silesian eeacecsececcvcssscseve 24 O O . 
COPPER— ; 

Strong Sheet.. ...ssees.. per Ib. O I O . e . 

Thin A 00 0190 0 8:00 wee 98 fo] I 4 e Od e 

Copper eeteeoeveeces it) (e) I I e bad o 
Brass— 

Strong Sheet..ccessecece ” O OII . ° e 

Thin pE) eeveeveenneese 99 o I I e e - 
Tin—English Ingots....s. 49 © 1 3 - e > 
- SoLDper— Plumbers’ EERTE] TY] (°) [a] 6 - eo oe 

Tinmen's escoceses 000 ve rT) O O0 8$ . . . 

Blowpipe eeagneveeceeveeoon 8 (°) fe] Io a had e 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. thirds ....ceseeseecccceccess 20d. per ft. delivered. 


fourths eccesete cesavevencce SE, 
a1 02. thirds ioe ssddaensa kes eaneve 3td. S 
n fourths....2+..see00. @eeeeznres e 3 . D 99 
26 02. thirds eeeoovoeeneenee7en 8807084008088 4 d. 99 99 
iy} fourths @eeseoevneeeveoeenescae eens 4 . 99 os 
az. ee eee erere woscoocooes § ° ’ 
$9 fourths eeseeevn eave eo eee eae eeea 5 e. = N f 
Fluted sheet, 15 OZ... .eeesscsssseos 30. y i 
T BI p eo oosocoocoooonoo 4d. 29 9 
} Hartley’s Rolled Plate .......... 2d. i 5i 
iy ” 99 99 severe eveon add. 9) [$] 
1 rr) 83 eeccsvecee 2 ry pe ry ) 
: ee _OILS, &c. £s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes............per gallon o 2 8 
a ye » in els caisses ji 0 2 9 
yh tet » indrums .......... ” o 211 
Boiled ,, j In pipes sie afs kie “í O 210 
ac 90 » in els sinisisi: ji O air 
TÈ K ” in drums ....-cceee i5 o 3 : 
urpentine in barrels @®eeeeeoeveceeeee OD fe] 2 
” * in drums .. os sees, Sears vee N O 210 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 2r o o 
Red Lead, Dry ..essossesooseseoeceoo ši 20 10 0 
Best Linseed Putty ......e0.ee0.5 percwt. o 8 6 
Stockbolm Tar oaeeeeoneneneeoewvesn sense per barrel I 12 (°) 
VARNISHIS, &c n. 


pe gallo 
5. 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. ı 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work oœ 16 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work....... - © 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 


o 16 


d. 

6 

o 

o 

6 
wor A a a a a a a a a :0:8:6 6:0 6 6 [e] ro 6 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 016 o 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 1 0 o 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... 016 o 
Keia rala Kapar amish ..eesssocsccsssosose OTR O 
bas [opan raced pte chee oe oro 6 
Best lack Japan COCeeoeaee eos eeoeeeveaovneosesvedea o 16 (o) 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ......ssoossee mes. O o 
Brunswick B CPCeoeuosOO eeeeenoeveeoevnvaeene ee ce] 2 6 
Berlin Black ee oe Oe eens eee een eeee ee oeoeeenveve fe) 16 o 
Knotting sccgsw scents euckacses eeeeoeeenvn evn even ee fe) 10 [°] 
Best French and Brush Polish ........ esmes... O10 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
aa papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
NESIRED. 

_We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

„Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding liter and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
sot to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “'‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m, on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of ‘Lenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
a S in some exceptional cases and for special 

asons, 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


CROYDON.—Detached house, Dingwall-avenue. Mr. 


A. Broad, architect, 22, George-street, Croydon. Quanti- 
ties by the architect :— 


Hanscomb & Smith £1,385 | Smith % Son........ £1,178 
Worsfold & Sons.... 1,325 | J. Hereocks......05 1,175 
E. J. Saunders .... 1,280 | Huntley Bros....... 1,175 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. 1,275 | Akers & Co......... 1,170 
D. W. Barker ..... e 1,185] Pearson & Co....... 1,120 
S. Hart aeee... 1,180 | W. Potter* ........ 1,075 


HARRINGTON (Cumberland).—For alterations, &c.’ 
to a dwelling-house at Harrington, for Mr. Thomas 
Rutherford. _ Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and 
surveyors, Victoria-buildings, Workington :— 

Building.—B. Hyde, Westfield, Wor- 
kington*, rrr ee PE EEE E .... 6214 6 6 
Joinery.—H, Graham, Harrington* .. 104 17 o 
Slating.—Lythgoe & Sons, Working- 
on 


 *tesssesevsereeesaesseseseee 18.5 O 

Plumbing —D. M. Walker, Working- 
ton* .....0.. ns awe eee sescees wes 2410 0 
Plastering. —J. Lawson, Workington*® 6117 1 
Painting.—J. Pratt, Harrington*.... 1717 9 
L4 13 4 


LEICESTER.—New shop for Mr. W. Skillington, 
Humberstone-gate, Leicester. Messrs. Everard & Pick, 
architects, Leicester :— 
pouneen & Son .. $1,435 of Thomas Herbert. £:,350 o 

ellett & Son.... 


1,433 o | Hutchinson & 
Clarke & Garrett. 1,387 o ON iain vee ws 1,339 7 
Moss & Sons, A.& W.Chambers 1,330 © 
Ltd. aes... 1,353 ©] Herbert & Sons.. 1,205 o 


LONDON. — For the reconstruction of Rosemary 
Branch Bridge, Shoreditch, over the Regent’s Canal, for 
the London County Council :— 


Pethick Bros. £17,7co o o| Griffiths& Co £10,861 8 8 
Mayoh& Haley 16,993 4 3] M. Dinnie .. 10,814 3 4 
Mowlem & Co. 12,439 19 1| Wilkinson 

G. K.Waghorn 11,980 19 1 Rros.* .... 9,985 Oo o 


Fasey & Sons 11,067 14 8 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to shop and 
premises, 106, Brompton-road, S.W. Mcssrs. Blangy & 
Van Baars, architects and surveyors, 12, Southampton- 
buildings, W.C. :— 

Charles Rogers, High-road, Chiswick*...... £294 


LOWESTOFT.—For work at the premises of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, London-road, 
Lowestoft. Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect and 
Diocesan Surveyor, Norwich :— 

Chapman & G. Elsey .... $1,300 18 10 

Son seee . $1,409 o 0| Boddy & Son. 1,275 18 6 
C. R. Cole .. 1,370 11 o| Youngs & Son 1,246 16 1 
J. S. Smith .. 1,332 9 of] J. Ashby .... 1,199 O 0 


MARKET HARBOROUGH.—For the erection of the 
new cattle market, for Market Harborough Urban 
District Council. Mr. H. G. Coales, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
Bank-chambers, Market Harborough :— 


Contract No. 3. 


G. Martin .......+--£5,786 | Hacksley Bros. .... 
E. Dexter ........4. 5,623 | Richardson & Son .. 5,419 


Goodman & Murkett 5,597 | J. Wingrove .....0.. 5,395 

Brown & Sons...... 5,585 | G. H. Eastwood .... §,311 

G. Henson........ .- §,£85| T. Hickman, Market 

W. W. Brown ...... 5537 Harborough* .... 5,225 

Herbert & Sons .... 5,497 Co operalive Builders 5,167 

J. Main .........6-. 5,468 | C. Wright .....2.... 5,000 
[Architect's estimate £5,107.] ° 


NEWENDEN (Kent).—For additions, alterations, and 
repairs at the White Hart inn, for Messrs, Edwin Finn & 
Sons, Ltd., Lydd. Mr. Thurlow Finn, architect, High- 


street, Guildford, Surrey :— 
D. & G. Keeler £488 7 6/A. Comport, 
F. W. Parker .. 458 o o| Northiam* .. £430 o o 


=RAWCLIFFE (Yorks).—For the erection of e house 
for Mr Cox, Mr. E. B. Tudor, C.E., Burlington-crescent, 
Goole :— 


F. Backhouse, Jefferson-street, Goolet .. £212 10 


SANDWICH.—For alterations to sewage disposal 
works, Ash, for the Eastry Rural District Council :— 
Denne & Son, Deal........--+04-. Garena £2,000 


WIGAN.—For the erection of a church, Standish- 
gate. Mr. F. W. Dixon, architect, Trevelyan-buildings, 
Manchester :— f 

Wilson & Co., Caroline-street, Wigan®.... £4,990 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS 


AT the Jast meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect :— : 

è Recommended for acceptance. 


NEW SCHOOL (Ensham-street site, Mitcham-road, 
Tooting).—The Board of Education have sanctioned the 
erection of a school on the Ensham-street site, Mitcham- 
road, Tooting, to pow accommodation for goo children, 
upon which site three temporary iron buildings have been 
erected and are now in use. The provision of a manual 
training centre for twenty boys bas also been sanctioned in 
connexion with this school. Finished plans of a school to 
accommodate 962 children (viz., boys, 320; girls, 320; 
infants, 322), together with the manual training centre, 
were passed by the Committee on October 21, 1991. The 
school is a three-story building, and contains the following 
accommodation :— Halls: Boys’, 58 ft. by 30 ft.; girls’, 
s8 ft. by 30 ft.; infants’, 58 ft. by 30 ft. Classrooms : 
Boys’, 48, 48, 48, 48, 48» 40, 40; girls’, 48, 48. 48, 48, 48, 
40, 40; infants’, 48, 48, 48, 48, 50, 40, 40. Drawing and 
science room, 1,247 ft. area. Manual training centre for 


ADDITIONAL CLOAKROOMS (Caledonian-road 
School, Islington) :— 
T. L. Green.........; 4237 


.L. £209 
Williams & Sons 233 


197 


Stevens Bros. .....c0e 
Marchant & Hirst’ .. 


ALTERATIONS TO CLASSROOMS IN GIRLS 


DER OT MENT (Monteith-road School, Old Ford- 
road) :— 

T. 2 Jackson £285 o oļW. Martin .... £232 0 o 
Stevens Bros. .. 278 o o| F.& F.J. Wood 226 o o 
k T. Robey.... 262 5 o| Shurmur & Sons, 

. Bull ...... .. 252 O O td. ........ 225 0 O 
Barrett & Power 241 o of G. Barker..... . 22810 O 
Bruce, Croom, & London School 

(O eo eiinwu ee 237 610] Furniture Co.* 216 ro o 


DIVIDING ROOM B in each Department by glazed 
partition, Deal-street School, Mile End New Town :— 


T. H. Jackson .... £675 oj; Marchant & Hirst £395 o 

London School Fur- Johnson & Co..... 388 10 
niture Co. ...... 592 5 |General Builders, 

Willmott & Sons... 480 o Ltd ticiscas ces os 347 0 
. T. Robey ..... 465 o| A. J. Sheffleld .... 336 o 
ruce, Croom, & Vigor & Co.*...... 329 O 
Co. ....secceeee 440 O 


D 


DRAINAGE AND SANITARY WORKS (Vittoria- 
place School, Barnsbury) :— 


Jenison Cones: 16 o| Stevens Bros. £2,996 o o 
o 


. Cruwys 34248 o | McCormick & 

Killingback & Sons ...... 2,989 O O 
COM ce ihane 3,160 o o| Lawrance & 

Marchant & Sons ...... 2,879 O 0 
Hirst ...... 3,156 o of Williams& Son 2,782 o o 

G. Neal...... 3,107 o of Willmott & 

R. P. Beattie. 3,002 5 1 Sons* ...... 2,527 O O 


r h lo a LIGHTING (Northwold-road New 

chool) :— 

Vaughan & Brown, Lund Bros. & Co.. £368 o 
Lids ei eisein 4489 of Rashleigh, Phipps, 

Comyn, Ching, & & Co. sasvessess 3 o 
Co., Ltd........ 412 10 | Marshall & Woods 322 o 

Drake & Gorham, Wells & Co........ 314 0 
Ltd. .......020.- 392 of J. C. Christie* .... 310 © 

Watson & Co. .... 372 15 


EXTERNAL STAIRCASE AND BRIDGE to the 


Manual Centre, and other works (Cu'loden.- street 
School, Brunswick-road) :— 
Grover & Son ........ 4519 | F. Bull ....... 00000-5424 
T. H. Jackson........ 496 F. & F. J. Wood e... 355 
Lawrance & Sons .... 480 

HAGUE-STREET SCHOOL (Bethnal Green).— 
Partition, &c. :— 
Willmott & Sons...... £557 | F. Bull.............. Sur 
T. H. Jackson........ 477 | G. Barker .......... 408 
Dearing & Son_...... 475 | W. Martin .......... 395 
Bruce, Croom, w+ 458 | A. J. Sheffield® ...... 331 
Burrett & Power...... 429 


HEATING WORKS (St. John’s-road School, 


Hoxton :— 
Cannon & Sons.... £243 o| J. Grundy ........ £147 0 
G. Davis.....erees 210 ©| Skinner, Board, & 
Brightside Foundry COs E E .... 137 O 
and Engineering . & F. May...... 129 © 
Co., Ltd......... 177 0} Duffield & Sons .. 125 o 
R. Clarke ........ 162 o|G.& E. Bradley”. 119 o 
J. Esson......ess. 148 10, 
LAUNDRY CENTRE (Ancona-road School, Plum- 
stead):— 
W. Downs ......-. £1,857 | Mitchell & Son .... £1,595 
F. & H. F. Higgs... 1,847 | Marsland & Sons .. 1,563 
Jonson & Co.Ltd. 1,721 | Kirk & Randall.... 1,529 
allis & Sons...... 1,684 | E. Triggs ..seseeees 1,526 
Bulled & Co. ....-. 1,674 | J. & C. Bowyer .... 1,57 
Garrett & Sons .... 1,657 | Johnson & Co. .... 1,5 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. 1,597 | T. D. Leng* ....0» 1,487 


PARTITIONS IN BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ DEPART- 
MENTS (Stanley-street School, Deptford) :— 


G. Kemp .......+-. $,250 | General Builders, 
ee Bowyer .. 1,188| Ltd. .....se0.0-- £997 
athey Bros. ...... 1,179 | Rice & Son ......08 937 
Marsland & Sons ,. 1,085 | E. Triggs* ...eee.. 919 
Garrett & Son...... 1,028 | 
PAINTING.—The exteriors of the following schools 
will be painted between May 24, 1902, and June 321, 


1g02 :— 
ANCONA-ROAD :— 


Hayter & Son .... £235 o| W. Jolly.......... £163 10 
y ; | Cis BCS 


n i , . | J. Harries ..... soe 234 O s.s... 145 O 
, with power of extension to 40. Heating by open fires : 
aad Re A house for the schoolkeeper is also included e Groves ....ee0. 175 O| E. Proctor* ...... 144 O 
in the plans. Area ER 93,654 square feet. rs 
rounds—area per child: Boys, about roo square feet; . . 
Piris and infants, about 68 square feet :— EITHA OAR OENS tuk 
Wallis & Sons .... £28,692 | F. & H. F. Higgs.. £26,120 Collis Willmott & Ch ar S seeecese É135 
Lawrance & Sons.. 27,830 | Lathey Bros. ...... 26,081 Son ..seseeeee aeee £179 B tS P. ODS ssis 128 
Simpson & Son.... 27,498 | Holliday & Green- W. Martin ...... ... 1o | Barrett ower? ... 126 
Martin, Wells, & Co. 26,966 wood, Ltd. ...... 26,071 Staines & Son......-. 138 
Holloway Bros..... 26,940 J: N rT A 25,962 
Garrett & Son .... 26,869 | Johnson o., Ltd. 25 . 
Leslie & Co., Ltd... 26,348 ee M. Patrick.... 25,549 aaa) (old portion and enlarge- 
i : x ment) :— 
a 2PRP ESRI ONT sey 1251828 G. Kirby ..... ...:... 6195 | Stevens Bros. ........ 6178 
McCormick & Sons ., 194| C. & W, Hunnings .. 152 
ADAPTATION OF BUILDING for Residential | Marchant & Hirst.... 191] Bate Bros.* .......... 143 
School for Blind Boys (Linden-lcdge, Wandsworth Com- 
mon) :— 
Hooper & Son ..£5,634 r1o| W. Hammond ..£3,640 o EVERINGTON-STREET :— 
General Builders, .Carmichael.... 3,590 o [| Hudson Bros. .... £250 10| Bristow & Eatwell. £125 o 
Ltd. ...... ss.. 4,354 0| Lathey Bros. .... 3,563 of W. Hornet........ 161 0/S. Polden ........ 125 O 
Marsland & Sons 4,020 o| Garrett & Son .. 3,415 Of C. Curd ....-..... 160 10 W. Hammond .... 120 0 
J. & C. Bowyer.. 3,694 o| E. Triggs*...... 3,412 Of C. Gurling ...... 147 o| Chinchen & Co.*.. 114 10 
J.& M. Patrick.. 3,657 0 -J Lathey Bros......, 147 O 


[See also next page. 
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cas i — 4 c 
Division. Groups. Repa Sanitary. 
Measured | Measured | Daywork. 
| | | work. work. 
i | 
Finsbury ......0... | 3&4 | “Barrett & Power, 104, Queen Vic: 20 20 10 | 
toria-street, | 
n seenen 5 & 6 | *Dearing & Son, Clarence Works, 15 25 5 
| Halliford-street, Islingion, N. | 
Hackney ......00.- 1 ! Do. Do. l 1S 25 15 
“ñ 2 | *Barrett & Power, 104, Queen Vic- 20 | 20 10 
| toria-street, E.C. i 
Yor - aeaa 34,5, &6 “Johnson & Co., 97 & 99, Southwark 15 20 | 10 
Bridge-road, S.E. | 
Marylebone ......-. 1&2 ®Chinchen & Co., Harrow-road, Ken- 15 20 15 
sal Green, W. | 
ee ee 3 rc oe 31, Old Compton-street, 15 15 15 
Tower Hamlets | I ' A. W. Derby, Crown Works, Dal- 17} 175 10 
' gleish-street, Limehouse, E. 
| 2 Meee & Co., West India 'Dock- road, 20 25 | 10 
das egies | 3 EOS & hay ming ete Poplar, E. 10 | eh o, ; 
ao eat 4 7 74 7 
ao ° waweds 5 De Do. ki | 10 10 
wo ease 6&7 *Johnson & Co., 97 & 99, Southwark 15 i 20 | 10 
| Bridge-road, S. E I 
Gordon House Girls’ — *Soole & Son, Richmond S | 5 5 
Industrial Home... | | 
POES an cae a 
DESO 
FLORA-GARDENS :— SWAN-STREET :— 
G. H. Sealy ...... £190 : S. Polden .....-+ £139 10 | J. Greenwood . -- £188 ol J. F. Holliday .... £115 © 
W. Hornett .....-. 179 Chinchen & Co... 109 15 | Outhwaite & Son . 177 o laydon & Sons ee 104 10 
, R. & A. Hide.. 158 5 Bristow & Katwell* 97 15} T. Willson ........ o | Johnson & Co.* 95 o 


HACKFORD-ROAD (both schools) : — TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


. Watkins........ £49 of Rice & er 4189 o E 
&G. Mallett... 352 10 | E. Trig 165/01 ga Die BUILDER G eny pat of toe. T DIRECT trom 
|. Ap Appleby.......- 210 0 Maxwell Bros, Ltd.* 149 o| gate of per annum (sa numbers) ee OER sof 
a à Green- og A New china, Earn 
ee ae a Src ee OE ana be eddrensed ts tee pebisher of " THE | « 
oe SS BUILDER, w.c. 
H a G, Malet POD a Š zx a SUBSCRIBE TTS in ONT and = aed 
ett 389 o arrett on . 15I O ee or Publishing Office, 
Lorden & Son.... 188 15 | Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 151 0 | 90 OF 4%. oS zs numbers), on on “ensure 
Rice & Son ....-. 167 0| E. B. Tucker* e 150 17 receiving “' TA Sy Pricey Morning 
E. Triggs s.e... 155 0 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


elas sg: 239 wood, Ltd......- £178 o 
Ltd. coessccecees 362 o| E. B. Tucker...... 164 10 
E. Flood........ 236 ie E. Triggs*...... 150 o 
Rice & Son ...... air O Telephone No. 1365, e No. 1365, London Wall. 
McCormick & liye o | Bate Be eana £21 17 MIGH-CLASS J OINERY, 
rover n .... 144 0 arris .... IIQ 0 ’ 
Gir aie’ 2 S| SEW eons? ns o LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CaChalidey.- Lata o o Sayer Son - Li 
alkley 214 O ayer on ,1033 0 O 
k p ae w 5 6 Da . a l CONSERVATORIES, 


GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
orate ani eee and CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


SaTIMATEA GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD | ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


| flat roofs, 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Li. 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS 07 
BATH STONE, 


PLUT for Hanta Waterpr 
d Preserving Building shag 


HAM HILL STONE 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask è Ss 
The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London t:—Mr. B. A. Williams. 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Aspha)te.—The Seyssel! and Metallio lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest material fx 
damp courses, railway arches, 
stables, cow- sheds and milk-room, 
pranaries, tun-rooms, apd terraces, 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially kt 
Bills of Quantities, &. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, EC 


QUANTITIES, &o., 

accurately and with deapatch. [yaaa 
METOHIM & & BON (or oton GROROEET nen 
ie 1008, price 0d AZTI 


1902, price 6d. vet TA DUET ele + Post i. 
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BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box d & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WIT 
OUR et TERED TRADE MARK. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Tiki a Box, Wilts. 
Branch Office: York Chambers, Bath. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


Ri ae 
PILKINGTON&W 


MONUMENT CHAMBEBS, 
KING WILLIAM STRERT, LONDON, Bo 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue. 
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Poloncean AS) Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT LAR and FELT WNN. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITS SILICA PAYI. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTS 


LITHOGRAPHED 


== ccs iittala semana meee 


HoT WATER INSTANTLY NIGHT OR DN 


The QUICKEST Method of Water Heating Hot Water Without Kitchen Fire 


HOT BATH IN 5 MINUTES 


Boiling Water in One Minute Hot Water Service to all Taps through Ho 
Hot Water in Scullery or Kitchen WITHOUT KITCHEN FIRE 


EWARTS “LIGHTNING” GETS 


Always in action at For GAS or olL 


<343-G Euston Road London N.W. 
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Parliament and Trades- Unions. 


HE recent discus- 
sion in the House 
of Commons on 
the legal position 
of trades-unions 
ig probably the 
commencement 
by these bodies 
of a Parliamen- 
tary campaign, in 

which they may possibly in the end 
be successful. The present House of 
Commons is distinctly a Tory body, but 
nevertheless a motion that legislation is 
necessary to prevent workmen being placed 
by judge-made law in a position iu- 
ferior to that intended by Parliament in 
1875 was only defeated by twenty-nine 
votes. This is very significant, and it has 
always to be borne in mind that the trades- 
unions include a large number of electors, 
and that in many constituencies they can 
turn an election one way or another. If, there- 
fore, at the beginning of a campaign, they have 
what may be called such a favourable defeat, 
it is extremely probable that in the long run 
they will be successful in their efforts to 
alter the law. 

The ostensible reason for this debate 
was the recent decisions of the House 
of Lords, first, defining what kind of 
combination by these societies is wrong- 
ful; and secondly, decidiog that trades- 
unions are capable of being sued in 
respect of such acts, and their funds made 
liable for damages. Mr. Beaumont’s motion 
was couched in almost humorous terms: 
“That legislation is necessary to prevent 
workmen being placed by judge-made law in 
a position inferior to that intended by 
Parliament in 1875.” The legislation referred 
to was legislation which for the first time 
legalised such combinations as trades- 
unions; but, as was pointed out in the 
judgments in “Taff Vale Railway v. 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants,” 
was certainly not intended to bring into 
creation numerous bodies of men capable of 
owning great wealth yet free from absolutely 
all responsibility for the wrongs they may 
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do other persons by the use of that wealth, 
From legalising an institution to rendering 
it incapable of being called to account for 
any wrong, is a wide step, and one which 
any legislator would hesitate to take under 
any circumstances, and more especially with 
regard to trades unionism, which in the past 
in the heat of party struggle has shown 
entire disregard for all those economic con- 
siderations which form such an important 
element in our retaining any pre-eminence 
as a commercial country. 

A good deal was said on both sides 
about so-called “judge-made law,” as if 
it were something which was illegal, As 
a matter of fact, large portions of English 
law are built up from time to time 
by judicial decisions. It is this which 
gives it its elasticity, and judge-made law 
is nothing more than the application of 
well - understood principles to new states 
of circumstance. Trades-unions have be- 
come so strong and powerful that it is 
obvious they control the acts of their indi- 
vidual members so that they become principals 
in the transaction, and, as such, liable for 
damages which their instructions may have 
inflicted on third persons. In truth, this 
view of the Law Courts is a tribute not only 
to their power, but is an indication that they 
have taken a place among recognised corpora- 
tions, and we doubt very much whether 
Parliament will ever alter the law in prin- 
ciple. 

For the protection of a large number 
of the members of trades-unions legislation 
would seem to be desirable for the purpose 
of separating the funds of the unions. The 
Attorney-General said that'when trades-unions 
deliberately elected to blend the funds it was 
preposterous for them to say it was a hard- 
ship that those funds should be made liable in 
actions against trades-unions. Upon this point 
we cannot agree with the Attorney-General, 
because there are large numbers of work- 
men who subscribe to and are members of 
trades-unions as benefit clubs, and not as 
fighting organisations. These men ought to 
be protected, and it would, therefore, appear 
desirable that it should be made obligatory 
for what we may call benefit clubs and 
campaign clubs to be kept separate. If this 


were done, subscriptions for sick purposes 
would not be liable for damages if obtained 
against a trades-union, and it would be 
equally illegal for officials to use them for 
the purpose of carrying on a strike against 
employers. There is no reason why work- 
men, if they choose to subscribe for the 
purpose of strikes, should not be allowed to 
do so; but the recent judgment of the Courts, 
and this late discussion in Parliament, seem 
to show that the time has now arrived 
when the question of compulsory division ot 
trades-union funds should be seriously con- 
sidered by Parliament. 

The other point which has now come very 
much to the front is that of what was called 
in the debate “peaceful picketing.” Here, 
again, it would appear that the law is in no 
way altered by recent decisions, but it has 
only been applied to a new state of facts. 
Peaceful picketing in itself is clearly not 
illegal, but it is easy to see that what is 
nominally peaceful persuasion may be as 
dangerous to individual liberty as actual 
violence. In 1891 it was held that “ intimi- 
dation ” meant intimidation in the shape of 
threatening physical violence or something 
of that kind ; but the judges have now gone 
further, and consider that peaceable persua- 
sion, coupled with watching and besetting a 
person’s house, is illegal. It is perfectly 
obvious from the experience of mankind that 
if you collect a large number of persons 
about a man’s house who are hostile to him, 
they may, though outwardly peaceable and 
doing no act of violence, yet by their very 
appearance threaten his well-being ; and the 
mere assembling of a number of persons 
about a house or a manufactory is in itself 
really a contradiction to the term “ persuasion’) 
—in other words, it is a fiction that when 
two or three hundred workmen assemble 
about a place of business and abstain from 
violence they are merely engaged in a kind of 
academic discussion with so-called “ black- 
legs”; one knows perfectly well that the 
object of the demonstration, even if not a 
word is uttered, is to intimidate. Such action 
is quite different from purely peaceable 
persuasion, and neither that nor combina- 
tion is really interfered with by the recent 
judgments. What the law has really done 
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is to apply common sense to acts which 
even Lord Macaulay’s traditional schoolboy 
would have recognised as a species of in- 
timidation, and not as mere persuasion. For 
the present Session the subject is at an end, 
but we cannot doubt that in future Parlia- 
ments we shall frequently hear of it. 
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PAINTING AND SCULPTURE AT THE 
. PARIS SALONS. 
By H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 

hw LTHOUGH the vast spaces of the 
Xa Old Salon contain many in- 
different and some vulgar paint- 
l ings—vulgar in the artistic sense, 
that is to say—there is a sufficient leaven of 
fine pictures to justify one in classing this as 
one of the best exhibitions for some years 
past. The liberality and enlightenment of 
the French Government and the Paris 
Municipality in regard to the fostering of 
decorative art on a great scale is exemplified 
in the presence of several great canvasses 
intended for the decoration of public build- 
ings. The central work in the large gallery 
of the Palais des Beaux-Arts is the immense 
coloured cartoon by M. J. Paul Laurens for 
execution at the Gobelins Tapestry Works, 
representing “Glorification de Colbert,” of 
which a monochrome reproduction was 
given in our issue of April 19. The colour 
is a little heated and violent in parts, but 
this may impress one less when it is 
carried out in tapestry, a decorative 
material which rather demands strong colour, 
and in which the rough texture torms a kind 
of softening and harmonising element. The 
opinion which we expressed when publishing 
the design, that there was a certain degree 
of absurdity in the contrast between the 
realistic figure of Colbert in the costume of 
his day, and the draped and nude symbolical 
figures by which he is surrounded, seems 
rather to be shared in Paris. In the saloon 
at the opposite side of the range of galleries 
are two still larger pictures by M. Detaille, 
commissions from the Municipality of Paris 
for the decoration of the Hôtel de Ville. 
One of these represents the enrolment of 
volunteers on the space in front of the Pont- 
Neuf in 1792; the other the reception, by 
the Municipality of Paris, of the troops on 
their return from the campaign of 1806-7 
in Poland. Neither of these works 
is decorative in style, except in the 
sense that they are painted in a rather 
harder and flatter manner than this 
artist employs for his highly-dramatic easel 
pictures; their interest is perhaps ad- 
mittedly historic as much as artistic. Both 
are crowded with figures, all painted with 
the greatest care; but the scene of the 
reception of the troops is by far the most 
effective in a pictorial sense; the artist has 
had the advantage of being able to oppose 
two stropgly-contrasted groups, both in 
brilliant and picturesque costumes; the 
members of the municipality in their civic 
gowns on the left, the body of troops on the 
right; while on the extreme right, on a 
temporary orchestra draped in red, is a choir 
of young women in white singing a hymn of 
welcome, accompanied by harps. With 
these combinations an artist of M. Detaille’s 
talent could hardly fail to produce a striking 
and effective picture. 

It is well thus to employ the art of paint- 
ing to record on the walls of public buildings 
striking events in national history; yet one 
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cannot but teel that it is not in such works 
that painting seeks or can gain her highest 
intellectual triumphs: they are essentially 
pictures painted in the first place for the 
story, to which artistic treatment is only an 
auxiliary. In the realm of pure art the great 
triumph of the Old Salon this year is to be 
found in M. Gervais’ beautiful work, “ Les 
Graces Florentines.” M. Gervais is the 
finest painter of the nude whom the French 
possess at present—which is to say that he 
is the finest in the world; but he treats the 
nude figure in a grand and monumental 
style, and yet with a fulness of life and 
warmth and colour; he is as far from the 
cold classicalities of M. Bouguereau as from 
the realistic indecorums of M. Lerolle 
(one of whose pictures in the New 
Salon would hardly be tolerated in an 
English exhibition) or the rampant dvavura of 
M. Lalire, whose “hashes of nudes” are an 
annually recurring curiosity of the Salon. 
The idea of “Les Graces Florentines ” evi- 
dently is to suggest what the Three Graces 
would have been had they been a Renais- 
sance instead of an antique conception. 
Backed by a semi-circular architectural alcove 
are three beautiful young women, appro- 
priately represented with more warmth of 
colour and vivacity of manner than we 
connect with the idea of Greek Graces; one 
is seated in the centre, backed by an ermine 
mantle; the two others, standing at each 
side, shower upon her a libation of the flowers 
from which Florence takes her name; the 
Boboli gardens, or something similar to them, 
form a vista in the rear, seen through the 
columns of the alcove. As a creation of 
pure beauty, it is one of the finest pictures 
of the year, and almost makes one forget 
Mr. Sargent at the Academy. 

It is rather a boast of the French that they 
judge pictures for their artistic value inde- 
pendent of the subject; and certainly at the 
Salon one hears less of that question, ‘‘ What 
is it about ?” which seems to form the ulti- 
mate end of a picture with most of the 
Royal Academy sightseers. But the French 
crowd is not always so superior after all. 
It has occurred to M. Gérome, for instance, 
that after the slaughter of Christians by wild 
beasts in the arena of the Colosseum, there 
came the moment when the animals hac to 
be driven back to their dens; and accord- 
ingly he has painted “ La rentrée des félins 
dans le cirque;” the last spectators are 
seen leaving their places, and the attendants 
drivicg back the lions and tigers with 
heavy whips, while the bleeding bodies 
of some of the victims lie in the fore- 
ground. Round this horrible picture 
there is a continual crowd. A Frenchman 
endeavoured to persuade me that there was 
always a crowd round M. Gérome’s pictures ; 
but I have seen all his Salon pictures for 
many years, and never a crowd before them 
till now. It is therefore the sensational 
nature of the subject which collects the 
crowd; so that our neighbours are not so 
much more enlightened than ourselves after 
all, A remarkable picture of course it is, 
but a horrible one ; and this seems to be the 
attraction, M. Bouguereau seems to have 
felt under the necessity of rousing up his 
public a little, and so makes a bid for 
attention and admiration by a singular 
picture, “Les Oréades,” a solid stream of 
nymphs flying upwards, looking as if they 
were poured out of some receptacle for 
wood-nymphs; a masterpiece of drawing of the 
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multitudinous small figures, the colour cold 
and the texture hard as usual; doubtless an 
exceedingly clever thing, yet with no interest 
beyond the cleverness of execution. Ty, 
pictures intended for the New Sorbonne 
may pass on that account as decorative art, 
though in fact they are realistic rather than 
decorative ; M. Brouillet’s large painting of 
“Renan on the Acropolis at Athens,” which 
is really a view of the Parthenon, and a very 
good one; and M. Toudouze’s “Un cous 
de Théologie,” a theological lecture in the 
fourteenth century, in the courtyard sw- 
rounded by the old buildings, with students 
squatted on the flags around a red-gowned 
Professor ; a very clever picture, full of vigour 
and character, M. Dufau’s “ Automne’ 
which has been purchased by the State, is a 
really decorative picture (though not so 
described), and a rather remarkable one for 
colour and composition; landscape and 
figures of a remote golden age; even the 
legendary centaur is seen in the back. 
ground ; the two main figures in the fore- 
ground are very finely designed and grouped, 
and the whole is suffused with a golden 
glow symbolical of autumn. 

Among the painters who love to put an 
intellectual meaning into their pictures, M, 
Ridel, the painter of the romance of modern 
life, is less happy than usual in his “ Prélude 
d’Amour,” the first exchange of sentiment 
between a couple in a boat on the lagoon at 
Venice ; he has done much better things 
than this, as regards the interest of the 
figures, and the water is badly painted: 
indeed, one is indebted to the catalogue for 
the knowledge that it is water. M. Henri 
Martin, pointelliste and painter in general of 
decorative and symbolical compositions on 
a large scale, is also somewhat disappointing 
in his “La Muse du Peintre,” a single 
draped figure looking thoughtfully at an 
easel, or rather a picture on it; this is not a 
commonplace work either in colour, style, or 
conception, but the appearance of the 
easel suggests too much the realistic 
surroundings of a studio, which are 
out of keeping with the general idea 
of the picture. M. Maignan exhibits a 
large and rather powerful picture of the 
temptation of Eve, with a very remarkable 
conception of the serpent. Coming back to 
realistic subjects, M. Hoffbauer exhibits a 
pathetic representation of a “ Révolte de 
Flamands”; he does not suggest what 
revolt or at what date, but the picture of 
this small band of ill-clad peasants marching 
along the snow-covered road amid the 
dreary winter landscape, armed with scythe- 
blades fixed to the ends of poles, and 
blowing their fingers with the cold, is a bit 
of historical realism probably only too true; 
and it is one of the missions of painting (in 
spite of the Zart pour l'art school of critics) 
to assist our conceptiun of the life and 
events of past times, even if the result be 
not altogether “decorative.” Mme. Demont- 
Breton’s two little children on the sea 
shore examining jelly-fish (“Les Méduses 
Bleues”) would pass for an . admirable 
picture save by comparison with some 
previous works by the same hand M 
Roybet dresses up in a scarlet cloak the 
same “robustious” model whom we hare 
seen in two galleries in London this season, 
and calls him “ Le Vainqueur de Lépante": 
but for this sort of picture, clever and evel 
daring as it is in colour and force, one title 
is as good as another; " L'Homme à Mar 
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teau Rouge” would do just as well; it is the 
materialism of painting in full cry. M. 

Mercié, the great sculptor, like his late 
colleague Falguière, wishes to show, in “La 
Paresse,” that he can paint the figure as well 
as model it; the painting is very pretty; 
perhaps hardly more than that. Among 
purely and professedly decorative painters 
M. Marioton, who has taken the ceiling as his 
special province, exhibits one of his light 
and floating compositions of this class, 
under the title “Sommeil”; he has the 
merit of having realised the right kind of 
treatment for figure subjects for a ceiling, 
which should not stand, nor sit, but float, as 
it were, in space; the only kind of treatment 
by which one can keep the ceiling light 
enough, and at the same time avoid the 
puzzle to the eye ot painting figures as 
standing in a horizontal position, and the 
confusion as to which is the right side up of 
the picture. The kind of trellis decoration 
in the corners of this ceiling gives an indi- 
viduality to the design, but it is in a taste a 
little too decidedly Parisian (the ceiling is 
one for a private house). Another painter of 
residential decoration, M. Saintpierre, paints 
for the wall of a vestibule, cut in the centre 
by a doorway, “Le lièvre et les perdreaux,” 
the hare in an open landscape on one side of 
the doorway, the partridges in a wooded 
landscape on the other side; there is a want 
of point about it, and too much perspective 
for decorative effect; but it is pretty, and 
the hare is admirably studied. 

There are a good many fine portraits in 
the Salon, notably M. Chartran’s of Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt; M. Henner has for 
once forsaken his nymphs with undecided 
contours to paint a portrait of an old lady in 
a dark dress, the face being the only light 
in the picture, which is effective enough ; 
and two portraits of ladies by M. Humbert 
are remarkable for their tine broad style of 
treatment, which, both in the figures and in 
the landscape accessories, reminds one 
rather of Gainsborough. And under the 
title “Midi” M. Grun has a large still-life 
painting, with a great brass pot, a porcelain 
soup-tureen, and divers vegetables, which, in 
its perfection of touch and execution, is quite 
the sublime of still-life painting; a realism 
produced not by hard and minute finish but 
by a consummate knowledge of lighting, 
colour, texture, and of the effect of every 
touch, Whether the result is worth the 
expenditure of so much talent is perhaps a 
question; but of its perfection in its way 
there can be no doubt. 

But it is in landscape that the success of 
this year’s Salon—always excepting M. 
Gervais’ work before described—is most 
remarkable. The French cannot paint the 
sea; they have no sympathy with it, and 
seem hardly to have studied it, but paint it 
out of their inner consciousness; and here 
the country which has produced Moore and 
Brett, and Mr. Hook, Mr. Wyllie, and Mr. 
Somerscales, may afford to be proud. But 
in landscape, where is the best Academy 
picture beside the best at the Salon? 
Even in the way of mere realistic power 
there are things to wonder at. There is far 
too much in English landscape painting of 
mere aim at realism—the kind of success 
which appeals most to the English public ; 
and realism is not the highest end of land- 
Scape-painting. Yet even in the way of mere 
realism what is there among the popular 
landscape-painting at the Academy to com- 


pete with such a picture as M. HareuX | unworked surfaces and no skewers. The 
“Bord de lIsère—effet le lune”; a State |remainder of the sculpture in the New 
commission, by the way, probably for presen- | Salon consists of odds and ends, many 
tation to the town of Grenoble, at which the | clever, some eccentric. The exception is M. 
scene is laid. Look at the moonlight on the | Saint-Marceaux's four panels in very low 
towing-path in the foreground, and the | relief representing “The Four Seasons”; 
shadows across it; could anything be more | these are intended evidently as architectural 
perfectly successful in its way? Another | decoration, though it is not stated for what 
equally complete piece of realism, in a] position. Among the larger paintings there 
different kind of scene, is M. Biva’s ‘‘La]area good many large decorative pictures, 
Riviére—Villeneuve-l’Etang;” the foliage| but none of them of very striking merit 
and the lights on the grass actually decep- f except M. Dubufe’s “À Gounod,” a large 
tive. To be deceived is not what one should | composition in which the figure of the com- 
want in landscape ; but it people do want it, | poser playing on a piano, and a very grace- 
they will not get it better than this. When, | ful seated figure of a lady, turned away from 
however, we come to such a picture as M.|the spectator, listening to him, are oddly 
Harpignies’ “Souvenir d'Antibes,” we are | combined with angels playing violins and a 
of course on a tar higher level ot interest, | reclining nude figure, possibly the Muse of 
Here we have the double interest of the | music, in the foreground. Nevertheless this 
perfectly truthful suggestion of Nature com- | is a fine and really decorative picture, and 
bined with the translation of it into the| the figure of the seated lady is an inspira- 
painter’s own splendid and free style, the|tion. The “note” of the new Salon, of 
result of a perfect sympathy with Nature | course, is supposed to be the use of painting 
combined with an exact perception of what | to convey impressions rather than to simu- 
pigments can do in expressing the character | ulate facts; it professes to be more 
and feeling of torest and distant sea. The] intellectual in its aims than the Old Salon, 
breezy surface of the sea is not simu-|and to suggest new departures in art. But 
lated, only indicated by a few touches,|this character is not very consistently 
slight enough apparently in themselves,|kept up; the walls must be filled and 
but of which none has been inserted|the ordinary spectator attracted; and 
without thought of its meaning. This ļ| M. Gervex’s large painting of the celebrated 
is the perfection of landscape art. M.] dinner to the Maires of France (probably an 
Didier-Pouget belongs to a more realistic | official commission), Seems out of place here, 
school; his large painting “Le Matin — | and quarrels sadly with the supposed aims 
Vallée de la Corrèze,” is a class of picture} of the exhibition. Nor can one see that 
which he has produced before ; his favourite | M. Carolus-Duran does much to advance the 
materials are in it—the high lawn in the] artistic ideal in his large portrait group of 
foreground with the heather in flower, the | himself and his family through three genera- 
distant valley half shrouded in mist; the{ tions; nor is it, indeed, equal in brilliancy of 
style is somewhat more direct, somewhat | execution to the type of portraits of 
harder, than that of M. Harpignies; but it | mondaines by which he has principally 
is a work of immense force and power. In {made his fame. In fact, the adhesion of M. 
his other picture, ‘Crépuscule—Etang de | Carolus-Duran to the New Salon is somewhat 
Ruffand” (also at Corrèze) he has given a|inexplicabie, and is probably due to con- 
solemn evening effect, a dark lake in the | siderations rather of artistic politics than of 
foreground, dark masses of trees behind it, | art: his artistic affinities are certainly with 
through which the western light shows|the Old Salon. M. Courtois exhibits a 
faintly. It may be just a trifle scenic; but|large painting, not at all however of the 
it is a scenic effect of great beauty and|domain of “L'Art Nouveau,” of Adam and 
power, in which the artist may be said to] Eve in Paradise, in which the Adam at all 
have succeeded in producing a picture which | events is a very fine figure, but not at all the 
raises the same emotion in the mind| lighting of full daylight—f/esx azr—which 
as the actual scene would raise; and can|is supposed to be part of the creed 
landscape achieve much more? Among the |of the New Salon; this again is a picture 
many other landscapes mention should be | that one would have expected to find in the 
made of the scene in the park at Fontaine- | other division of the Palais des Beaux-Arts, 
bleau by M. Tenré, with its buildings and | The #/ein-air treatment of the nude is 
its row of trees in the foreground, flecked | rather to be seen in M. Lerolle’s admirable 
with the sunlight; of M. Planquette’s |" Baigneuses,” a piece of pure and un- 
courageous attempt to paint a ‘landscape | affected art ; pity he shculd have spoiled 
flooded with western light; and of M. |the impression by the vulgar “ Etude ” hung 
Cabie’s grand and menacing picture | alongside of it. The desire to penetrate 
“L’Approche de l'Orage,” which reminds | into the essential characteristics of a scene 
one of the thunderstorm in Thomson’s | is well illustrated in M. Cottet’s curious and 
“Seasons”; a wonderfully true and power- | striking work ‘ Messe basse en hiver 
ful representation of coming storm, with its | (Bretagne),” where the black-cloaked figures 
mass of cloud, the roughened sea, and the | struggling along the wintry road have a rude 
trees, with their leaves blown by the wind, | pathos which quite distinguishes the picture 
seeming almost to glitter against the back- | from the ordinary type of scene of rustic life, 
ground of cloud. The whole picture is ina There are no landscapes in the New Salon 
broad and grand style, no details being of anything like the power and scale of the 
allowed to intrude upon or weaken the | finest of those in the Old Salon; but on the 
general presage of storm. other hand it may be observed that the wider 
The New Salon, though it includes a| spacing and less crowded hanging in the New 
certain number of fine works, contains no | Salon allows their due effect to sundry small 
pictures equal to the finest in the Old Salon, | landscapes of great beauty, which would be 
and in sculpture it is nowhere in comparison. crushed, as it were, amid the crowded can- 
M. Rodin, in his fine bust of Victor Hugo, | vases of the larger exhibition. Among 
erected on a column, for once condescends|these are M. Damoye’s, especially “ Les 
to send in a finished work, with no rough | Bruyères Noires;” M. Ménard’s fine view 
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ot the desolate walls of Aigues-Mortes 
Standing among the marshes; M. Thaulow’s 
“ Automne Doré,” and two or three landscapes 
by M. Lhermitte, which indeed, though 
not large in scale, are broad and power- 
ful enough to hold their place anywhere. 
Among the portraits is a fine quarter-length 
of the military-looking personality of M. 
Gérome, dressed in that green be-palmed 
livery of the Institut over which Daudet is 
So sarcastic in “ L’Immortel.” 

The great crowd of sculptures in the 
central court of the old Salon shows an ex- 
traordinarily high average of work for such a 
numerous collection; and while there are 
fewer examples of eccentricity and love of 
violent action and sensational subjects than 
last year, on the other hand there is perhaps 
no work of so high and intellectual a cast as 
one or two of the last year or two. The 
great attraction to the average spectator is 
M. Puech’s polychromatically constructed 
figure, “La Pensée”; the use of dif- 
ferently coloured marbles for quasi-realistic 
effect is not the highest form of sculpture, 
but of the exquisite beauty and finish of this 
figure there can be no question; the face 
really seems to think. M. Gérome has, up 
in the gallery, a slightly coloured figure of a 
nude dancer playing with balls, clever to a 
surprising degree, especially as the work of 
one who is essentially a painter, but abso- 
lutely destitute of sentiment or even of 
beauty. It would be impossible here to name 
all the works in sculpture which are worth 
serious attention. Among those which appeal 
more especially to the architect are the 
monument to the painter Louis Frangais, the 
joint work of M. Peynot (sculptor) and M. 
Godefroy (architect), a grand draped female 
figure backed by a stele; and the low- 
relief panels “Autumn” and “Winter” 
by M. Roux, two of the panels to be 
executed in Sèvres stoneware (grès cérame) 
for the decoration of the Chamber of 
Deputies. M. Récipon’s “La Famille, la 
Loi,” the centre portion of the great 
“L’Offrande a la Patrie” to be erected in 
the Panthéon, is too tumultuous in lines for 
a sculptured monument, and rather illus- 
trates that tendency towards unrestrained 
line and action which is one of the dangers 
to modern French sculpture. M. Mercicé's 
principal work is a group forming a monu- 
ment to Gounod (in whom the French still 
devoutly believe), a group of figures 
composed in a kind of ascending spiral 
of main lines, and conveying the 
idea of their being uplifted and consoled 
by the composer’s art; this is a fine work 
both in an intellectual and decorative sense, 
though it is not at M. Mercieé’s highest mark. 
M. Gustave Michel’s colossal figure, or half- 
figure, “La Forme se degageant de la Matière,” 
looks as if the sculptor had been influenced 
by M. Rodin; it is one of those rather 
doubtful efforts to express an intellectual 
idea which js beyond the limits of the 
art of sculpture; beauty and completeness 
of line are sacrificed to the expression of a 
thought; a principle which would soon 
wreck the art if carried far. There are other 
attempts among the sculpture at this expres. 
sion of ideas which would find more fitting 
expression in literature, such as M. Moreau- 
Vauthier’s “Le Mur: aux victimes des 
revolutions),” where the stones in the wall of 
a prison break out into wretched counten- 
ances of misery supposed to have 
been immured therein; pathetic, perhaps, 


but somewhat of a sculptural monstrosity. 
M. Icard’s “The Foolish Virgins,” a group 
beating frantically at the closed gate of 
Paradise, is somewhat violent, but one can- 
not deny its tragic power ; it is better at all 
events than the set of tame figures in elegant 
attitudes of stage grief, wnich are sometimes 
seen as an illustration of this subject. 

There are many things among the smaller 
works of sculpture well worth attention; 
beautiful modelling, as in M. Champeil’s 
‘Le Printemps de la Vie”; figures which 
have an element of poetic suggestion in them 
—a thought in stone or plaster; but it is 
impossible to enumerate them here. 
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EE In our issue for March 22 we 

Temporary drew attention to the point 
Wooden Stands. decided in the case of the City 
Council v. London County Council that the 
power of granting licences for the erection 
of wooden stands to view the Coronation 
procession had been transferred, by the 
operation ot the London Government Act, 
1899, from the County Council to the new 
Borough Councils ; and we pointed out that 
a doubt remained as to what was now the 
position of the District Surveyors acting 
under the jurisdiction of the County 
Council. Before the above-mentioned 
transfer it had been the practice for the 
County Council to issue these licences, 
With the condition attached that the stands 
must be erected to the satisfaction of the 
District Surveyors; but the Westminster 
City Council have now issued the licences 
with the condition attached that the stands 


must be erected to the satistaction of 
their City Engineer. Under these circum- 
stances a special case was stated for 


the opinion of the Court in the case of 
the Mayor, &c., of Westminster v. Watson 
(see page 527) raising the following three 
points:—1. Whether the powers, duties, 
and liabilities of the District Surveyors in 
respect to those structures (which fall 
within Section 84 of the London Building 
Act, 1894) have now been transferred to the 
City Councils and their officers. The 
answer of the Court to this question was 
that there had been no transfer, but the 
duties now devolved on the persons speci- 
fied in the licenses. 2. Are these structures 
works of which the District Surveyors are 
entitled to have notice under Section 145 
of the London Building Act, 1894? The 
Court answered this question in the affirma- 
tive. 3. Had the right to recover fees been 
transferred, or had it lapsed, or did it remair 
in the District Surveyors? On this last 
point the Court held that there had been 
no transfer; that where there was a bonáå- 
fide duty on the District Surveyors to 
inspect the structures to ascertain whether 
any provision of the Act had been infringed, 
they would be entitled to the fees; but 
seeing that the duties were diminished, the 
County Council should fix a lower fee than 
that fixed when the whole duties rested on 
those Surveyors. 


Mechanical CONCURRENTLY with increase 
Plant iu Oliice in the size of office buildings, 
Buildings. : ; 
the necessity arises for greater 
attention to the question of mechanical 
equipment. In this country tenants are left 
to provide themselves with various conveni- 
ences and comforts which in the United 


States are furnished by the proprietary, andit 
seems to us well that architects should 
endeavour to impress more fully upon clients 
the desirability of adopting the most per- 
fect installations of engineering plant for al 
buildings erected. The Broad Exchange 
Building, New York, is the latest example 
of what may be done in this direction 
It is of twenty stories, and includes 
more than 1I acres of floorspace, The 
steam and electric light plant are in the 
basement, the former comprising five water. 
tube boilers, each having 2,960 square feet of 
heating surface, and the latter five gene. 
rating sets with an aggregate output of 550 
kilowatts. The eighteen hydraulic lifts are 
served by three triple-expansion pumping 
engines, one compound pump for holiday 
use, and a similar pump for hoisting safes, 
A fire pump is included in the equipment 
and is cross-connected with the water ser. 
vice pump so that it may be used occasion. 
ally to keep the working parts in proper cop. 
dition. Drips from the engine cylinders and 
the blow-off pipes from the boilers are con- 
nected to a blow-off tank, which, in accord. 
ance with the city regulations, is fitted with 
a cooling coil, so that water may be 
reduced to a proper temperature before dis. 
charge into the sewers, Water is supplied 
from the city mains, being passed through 
mechanicai filters before entering the storage 
tanks, the total capacity of the filters being 
800 gallons per minute. All the offices are 
warmed by radiators in which exhaust 
steam provides an economical and effective 
medium for the provision of heat, the circu- 
lation is accelerated by the adoption of the 
Paul system, and all condense water is 
returned to the boiler-feed pumps, which are 
under automatic control. Feed-water filters, 
grease-Separators, and similar appliances are 
used wherever desirable, and there is a feed 
water-heater of 1,500 h.p. capacity. Witha 
plant of the kind which we have briefly 
outlined, it will be readily understood that 
all the services necessary for the comfort of 
tenants can be provided at a minimum cost 
and with complete efficiency. 


THE numerous fires that hare 
occurred recently in the mains 
of some of the London electric 
supply companies have called attention to 
the fact that the ordinary direct-current 
systems of distribution are far from perfect 
We have called attention more than once t 
the extremely low insulation resistance o 
some of the older London networks, and 
pointed out that the continued expansion o! 
these systems was attended with danger 
More attention has lately been given to a 
question of insulation, but, unfortunate’, 
higher insulation is secured in many Cs 
by surrounding the mains with an inflar: 
mable substance which has been know 
also to give off an explosive gas wie 
heated. During the last winter It bis 
been a common experience for La 
doners to see the roadways torn Up for 3 
distance sometimes of fifty yards, and A 
numerous workmen taking out charred ee 
and putting in new ones with commen 
rapidity. In a very able paper by Mr. y 
A. Ward on continuous-current distribu 
mains, which was recently read to A 
Glasgow Local Section of the ee 
Electrical Engineers, an account 1S ae 
the various distributing sytems, ati f 
drawbacks of several of them are clear’ 
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has been sent to his relatives, and the 
vacancy on this Committee thus created has 
been filled by the election of Mr. Temple 
Moore; whilst Mr. J. P. Seddon, whose long 
and valuable services the Society gratefully 
recognise, has been appointed Chairman of 
the Committee. 


facilities led to a considerable increase in 
the traffic. The difficulties of managing 
goods traffic and high-speed passenger traffic 
on the same lines by electricity were shown, 
and he considered that laying new lines in 
the neighbourhood of London was quite out 
of the question, owing to the enormous 
appreciation jn the value of land during the 
last thirty years. Professor Carus-Wilson 
said that the Italian companies first satisfied 
themselves by actual experiments as to what 
effect lowering fares and increasing facilities 
would have on the traffic, before they pro- 
ceeded with the electrification of their lines. 
In his opinion there was a wide field for the 
use of electric traction in country districts in 
England, where everything seemed more 
favourable to success commercially than in 
Italy. 


stated. He mentions the difficulty of regu- 
lating the potential of the mains, and points 
out that electric osmosis, whereby moisture 
is driven into the negative main, has to be 
seriously reckoned with. He is greatly 
concerned about the protection of the 
lead sheathings of the cables from 
the effects of stray currents, and 
the heavy rushes of current that 
ensue when a fault develops. Electricians 
are alive to the necessity of protecting the 
coverings of their own mains from the 
effects ot electrolysis, and we suppose that 
the gas and water companies are also 
equally alive to this necessity. Mr. Ward 
mentions a case where a current flowed 
along the metal sheathing of a cable, and 
instead of going to earth through an earth 
plate provided for the purpose it went to 
the cast-iron junction box and arced through 
a layer of mud at the bottom of the box on 
to the water main underneath. The danger 
of the neutral wire being fused is mentioned, 
as the effect of this is sometimes to burn 
out a good many lamps in consumers’ 
houses. Still, it seems to us that this isnot 
a very serious danger, and as it is not likely 
to occur twice, it is easy to propitiate con- 
sumers by giving them new lamps, 


oe gees THE most important contribu 
the tion to the new number of the 
United States. Jouynal ofthe Sanitary Institute 
is a long report by Miss Alice Ravenhill on 
the teaching of hygiene in the schools and 
colleges of the United States of America, 
and on the design, construction, and sanita- 
tion of these schools, Miss Ravenhill was 
sent to America in the summer of 1901 to 
prepare reports for the Education Depart- 
ment, the Technical Education Committee 
of the West Riding Yorkshire County 
Council, ‘and the Sanitary Institute. For 
the Education Department she inquired 
more particularly into the question of the 
teaching of domestic science, and for the 
West Riding County Council into the teach- 
ing of social subjects. The report for the 
Sanitary Institute contains a comprehensive 
account of the instruction given in hygiene, 
and of the application ot the science 
of hygiene to’ the design and con- 
struction of school buildings, furniture, &c. 
The school- building regulations of the 
Indiana State Board of Health are quoted, 
and show in some respects a marked 
advance on those of our own Educa- 
tion Department; for example, the floor- 
space for each pupil must not be less than 
15 sq. ft, and there must be a “ well-lit and 
ventilated basement under entire buildings.’ 
The requirements as to warming and venti- 
lation are carefully specified, and must be 
sufficient to maintain a uniform temperature 
of 72 deg. during zero weather,” and a 
change of air at least once in every twenty 
minutes, Three plans and internal and ex- 
ternal views are given of the New York City 
Schools, designed by Mr. C. B. J. Snyder. 
They show a complete system of mechanical 
ventilation, and a free use of sliding parti- 
tions. The closets and lavatories in the 
schools visited by Miss Ravenhill do not 
appear to be as good or as well-arranged as 
the corresponding fittings used in this 
country, but it is a good feature that all 
plumbing in connexion with them is exposed 
to view. We have pleasure in drawing 
attention to this report; it contains much 
which is of practical value for architects. 


Electric Lighting J HE Jaw is getting into a state 
ectric Lighting ; . 
v. The Settled Of confusion in regard to cer- 
Land Act. tain matters which may be paid 
for out of capital under the Settled Land 
Act under the head of improvements, which 
form additions to or alterations in building 
reasonably necessary or proper to enable 
the same to be let. Mr. Justice Joyce held 
that the provision of an electric lighting 
installation, exclusive of fittings, was an 
“addition” within the section, and might 
properly be paid for out of capital money. 
When this decision was given we noted its 
importance. Now we have Mr. Justice 
Buckley, in the case of zz ve Clarke’s settle- 
ment, which was decided the end of last 
sittings, giving an exactly opposite decision. 
The only difference in the two cases was 
that in this case the lighting was required 
for a country house, in the earlier one fora 
town house. It is eminently desirable, 
therefore, that the Court of Appeal should 
decide this matter once and for all, and 
settle whether electric lighting comes within 
the meaning of the Settled Land Act, 1890. 


Flectric THE paper read by Professor 

Railways Carus-Wilson to the Institu- 

in hay- tution of Electrical Engineers 
last week on “ Electrical Traction on Steam 
Railways” was a timely and valuable one. 
He has made a careful study of the Italian 
railway systems, and has investigated the 
considerations which are leading the com- 
panies to electrify their lines, The network 
of steam tramways and economic lines that 
has spread over Northern Italy has seriously 
affected the receipts of the Adriatica Rail- 
way Co. To meet this competition the only 
thing to be done was to run a frequent 
service of shcrt trains and to considerably 
reduce the fares, It was found that this 
could best be done electrically. Already sixty- 
six miles of track have been electrified be- 
tween Sondrio and Lecco, where the electric 
trains are hauled by steam locomotives to 
Milan. They are worked on the Ganz high- 
pressure system, the current being generated 
at 22,000 volts, and carried by overhead con- 
ductors to nine transformer sub-stations 
where the pressure is reduced to 3,000 volts, 
and the current led by two trolley wires 
direct to the polyphase motors on the cars. 
The Mediterranean Railway Co. is equipping 
electrically the whole of the line from Milan 
to Gallarate, and thence to Varese and Arona. 
Like the Adriatica Co. they generate the 
electrical energy on a polyphase system at 
127,000 volts at the power station, but the 
sub-stations transform it to direct-current, 
and the motors on the cars are wound for 
650 volts. The actual expenses of opera- 
ting the new electric services are greater 
than when steam was used and the 
fares have been reduced in many cases 
by 4o per cent, but as the traffic has 
increased fivefold the receipts have been 
doubled. It was pointed out that the cheap- 
ness of coal in this country more than out- 
weighed the advantage that Northern Italy 
possesses in the way of water power. In 
the discussion, Mr. Steel, of the Great 
Northern Railway, said that the conditions 
and character of the traffic in England and 
Italy were widely different. It did not 
necessarily follow that increasing the traffic 


- 


THE eighty-fourth annual Re- 

Church Building port of the Incorporated Church 
ca Building Society shows that, in 
spite ot the recent unfavourable conditions 
for subscriptions owing to the war and the 
increased taxation, their income tor 1901 is 
much larger than that for 1900, being 
8,960/. for last year as against 5,402¢. 
for the preceding year. This is certainly 
an indication that the recognition of the 
useful work of this Society is on the 
increase. During its existence the Society 
has been instrumental in aiding in the erec- 
tion of 2,365 additional new churches, and in 
assisting in rebuilding, enlarging, or other- 
wise improving the accommodation in 6,235 
other churches or consecrated Chapels of 
Ease. By these means more than two 
million additional seats have been secured, 
by tar the greater part of which are for the 
free use of the parishioners according to 
law. The actual amount of money entrusted 
to the society and used in making grants 
toward the objects named has reached 
895,6837. The Report acknowledges 
how much this Society is indebted to the 
Committee of Honorary Consulting Archi- 
tects for examining and reporting upon the 
plans submitted to them at their monthly 
meetings; from which Committee they had 
the misfortune to lose during the past year 
the Chairman, Mr. James Brooks, who for | 105 ft. long, which embodies an Ionic tetra- 
many years had been a valued member ot|style portico with angle pediment and a 
their body. A special resolution of sympathy | bold cornice, carried up the two floors, above 


Denton Hall, THE Denton Park Estate, near 
Yorkshire, Otley, is about to be offered 
W. R. 

for sale. The property extends 

over 4,300 acres, yielding an estimated rental 
of more than 5,000/. per annum, and includes 
the Hall, Highfield, twenty-eight farms, and 
1,100 acres of grouse moorland. The Hall, 
formerly known as Denton Castle, was built 
of an excellent stone quarried on the estate 
in 1778 for Sir James Ibbetson, Bart., after 
plans and designs by John Carr, of York. 
The house, commanding an extensive view 
over Wharfedale and the Wharfe, consists 
of a middle block, from behind which two 
quadrantal galleries communicate with the 
wings, the whole front being 280 ft. in 
length. The middle block has an octagonal 
bay at each side, and a principal facade, 
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which is a balustrade alternately blocked | ture of the surfaces having been formed in the | & Yeates (illustrated in this issue), we have 

and surmounted by five large draped urns.| mechanical preparation of the ground; the already noted, as we have their design ir 

The dayroo hi . x : No. 1,374, ‘ Foxcombe, Oxford.” * 

bi yrooms, which are spacious and 17 ft. | only decided conclusion we could come to| No, 1,375.—“A House in Oxfordshire.” 
igh, are on the ground floor, which is] was thatthe plates ot Valentine Green are the | Mr. Charles M. Pearce, is of traditional mn 
gained bya wide flight of steps. On the] finest and most artistic in the collection. As|house type in stone, with three bay window, 
first floor are sixteen bedrooms, the 


usual at the Burlington Club, the catalogue is carried up to gabled dormers, and is sufficient) 
Offices and servants’ rooms being in 


: true to the type to promise a sy i 
very carefully got up in regard to information| A plan of the house 1s given and the a 
the wings. Denton Castle had been A 
from the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 


and critical suggestion; Mr. Wedmore con- |shown on perspective. 

tributes a short essay on “ English Mezzotint ie i ch len dias Block of For 
tury a seat of the Farefac or Fairfax | Portraits,” and Mr. W. G. Rawlinson an decidedly a pear sia ee Field, is 
family, some of whom, including Edward | account of the technical process of mezzo- | really in a terrace, but by recessing T are 
Fairfax, the translator of Tasso, are com- | tint, which should be studied by visitors who the centre and projecting the end house ar 
memorated by monuments in Otley Church. | wish to understand the conditions and pos- ieee ees © Miata ae is laid ont 
The property was brought in marriage by | sibilities of this form of engraving ; and on a | large house S obtained, aihe o of one 
Isabel), daughter and heir of Thomas| table in the room they will find the process | houses have their front doors side Te 
Thwaits, of Denton, to Sir William Fairfax, | further illustrated by the exhibition of an me ae of the aS and the end houses 
Knt. The Castle was the home of Thomas, | actual plate engraved for mezzotint. We Te digpouillod: gives, anv Ooi snl 
first Baron Fairfax of Cameron, and his son | are much indebted to the club for an exhibi-| departure in planning from the stereot et 
and grandson—the last-named being the|tion which is interesting not only in an| limits of terrace houses, as is indicated by the 
third baron and the famous Parliamentary | artistic but in a historic sense, including as | P!4n 0m the drawing. There is no indication 

: à of the material, as the perspective is drawn ; 
general. Henry Ibbetson of Red Hall, near | it does many portraits of men and women of] simple outline. May 
Leeds, bought Denton in 1690. The Castle | the eighteenth century concerning whom a 
was burned during his lifetime, and having | good deal of biographical information is given 
been re-instated was rebuilt by his 
descendant, who there made a valuable 
collection of “old masters,” chiefly of the 
Dutch and Italian schools. In G. Richard- 


No. 1,380.—" House at Wimbledon,” ty 
in the catalogue, 
son’s “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” vol. i., 1802, 


Mr. William T. Walker, is shown ina Scratchy 
perspective without a plan. The ground floor 

are large-scale drawings of the principal 

floor, and ot the south elevation. 


is of brick, the upper part rough cast: 
the building is slightly (-shaped, with a 
circular bay on the projecting wing. The 
eaves are at the level of the attic window-sills 
: : f which gives the opportunity for a rather up. 
fashions with a certain school | fortunate insertion of what appears to be 
of amateurs and art-critics took a concrete | coarsely modelled plaster ornament over the 


: . first-floor windows, which are adorned with 
form last week in the shape of a dinner to): iousies. The whole design is reminiscent o 


the French sculptor, whose statue of St. [the coarseness of some of our late seventeenth 
John the Baptist has been added to the ane early eee ay work, 
collection at the Victoria and Alber o. 1,382.—" House at Ardingly, Susser,’ 
+ : einai i T by Messrs. W. W. Wheston and $. E, Castle 
meena ue AWE GUNG AETEE WI | MT. | is a picturesque rendering of a Sussex type of 
George Wyndham, who took the chair on] house in half timber and brick, with a large 
the occasion, that French sculpture ought to | blank chimney-stack on the front which, com- 


be better represented at South Kensington, soya ah N E ET rs 


we could imagine that a far better beginning | type selected. 
might have been made than by the purchase} No. 1,383.—“ House at Wrotham, Kent,” by 
of M. Rodin’s very crude and unspiritual | Messrs. eee ie EEEIEE ph in 
= . | a pen-and-ink perspective by Mr. E. L. Griggs, 
conception of “ The Forerunner. M. Rodin | with a Dureresque background. No plan 
is a sculptor of genius, but of an eccentric] given, but the design appears to be made up of 
and wilful spirit, to which he has given|a three-gabled plaster house, with extensions 
so much the rein of late years, that his > PETE HA for offices, thus gaining length 
special pavilion near the Paris Exhibition in No. 1,388.—“ Boat-House on Derwentwater,” 
1900 left the impression of a kind of sculp- | by Mr. W. Henry Ward, is a timber shed with 
tor’s nightmare of distorted and unfinished |2 room over, and suggests in treatment a 
f aand hove that the threat of fusion of ideas from Normandy and Switzer- 
TARMENS AnG WE HOPE. tas reat ol| land, resulting in an original and suitable 
the repetition of this collection of curiosities 
in London will not be carried out. We con- 


design. 
fess that we prefer finished sculpture to un- 


THE worship of M. Rodin 


M. Rodin in 3 
Loudon. which is one of the latest 


THESE two houses, standing 
Nos 9, between the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Club and the offices of 
the Eagle Insurance Company, wiil shortly 
be adapted as a town residence for Prince 
and Princess Christian. They were acquired 
from the Crown for purposes of the War 
Office at the beginning of the present South 
African war, in the autumn of 1899, and have 
latterly been occupied as “ grace-and-favour ” 
residences by the Earl of Normanton and 
Viscount de Vesci, but have remained un- 
tenanted during some months past, being 
founå unsuitable for official requirements. 
The Office of Works thereupon effected an 
exchange with the Land Revenues of the 
Crown in respect of Bushey House, Bushey 
Park, on behalf of the Royal Society, who 
greatly needed proper accommodation for 
their physical laboratories and cognate 
appliances. 


: At the Burlington Fine Arts 
Mezzotints at 


the Burlington Club there is now on view a 
Club. — Joan collection of 101 mezzotint 
plates by English engravers, mostly of the 
eighteenth century, the great period of mezzo- 
tint. The collection has been made at this 


No. 1,389.—'‘ House at Harpenden, back 
elevation,” by Mr. Cecil Brooks, is a common- 
f place farmhouse mansion, with red brick 
finished, and we would far rather have seen ground floor and tiled hanging above. The 
a dinner given in honour of M. Mercié or | chief feature of the elevation shown is a long, 
M. Boucher, among French sculptors; the [fat bay, which, if correctly drawn on the per- 
“ Gloria Victis” of the one artist, and the spective, is circular at one end and square a 
d the other, and is freakishly placed between the 
“Antique et Moderne” of the other, are | central lines of the two main gables, so that the 
finer works, both in material beauty and oe of their valleys comes over the centre 

in i : . of the bay. 
in inal see a than anything No. 1,390.—“ A Cheshire House,” by Mr 
we know of by M. Rodin. Alfred E. Corbett, we have already noticed, as 
also No. 1,392, "“ The Royal Villa, Le-coq-sa- 


time partly in view of the recently revived a ea aa aa mer, Ostend,” by Mr. Arnold Mitchell 
interest in this form of engraving, which had . Pe No. 1,394.—" Nos. 32 and 33, High-strect, 
been almost entirely in abeyance from the ARCHITEGTURE AT THE ROYAL || Marylebone, by Mr, William M. Brutton, is a 

ACADEMY.—IlI. coloured frontal perspective of a building con 


early part of the last century. An exhibition 
entirely of mezzotint work has a rather 
sombre effect, and a study of it leaves one 
moreover, with the impression that there is 
less room for individuality of style and exe- 
cution in this erasing process (as it may be 
called) of engraving, than in the methods in 
which the engraver works with positive lines. 
In wood engraving, for example, the influence 
of each man’s style and handling is most 
distinctly recognisable; in the case of a 
collection of mezzotints, although collectors 
who have given their special attention to the 
subject may distinguish the handling of 
different artists, our impression was that it 
is exceedingly difficult to seize on any 
special qualities distinguishing the work of 
one engraver from another, the original tex- 


CONTINUING our notes on the Royal Academy | sisting apparently of two shops with a common 
Exhibition, we may now pass in review the| entrance for residential flats above, but as no 
examples of domestic architecture which are | plan is given we can but surmise. The eleva 
to be seen :— tion is to be carried out in red brick and stone. 

No. 1,366.— Westhope Manor, Shropshire,” | with green slate hanging to oriel window over 
by Mr. Guy Dawber, we have already men- | the central entrance, and green jalousies to the 
tioned in a previous article. The house is | other windows. 
shown in a crisp pen-and-ink perspective| No. 1,396.—“ Lodge Hill, Farnham, north 
drawing by Mr. T. A. Moodie. front,” by Messrs. Farquharson & Evill, isa 

No. 1,369.—“ House at de Pary’s-avenue, Bed- | long and low house of big cottage character 
ford,” by Mr. A. W. Prentice, is, as usual in this | the first-floor window-sills being on the cavé 
architect's work, of good artistic character with | level, built of brick and plaster, with a stone 
some originality, which in this instance takes | projecting bay in the middle. This design ! 
the form of an immense plaster cove, starting | shown in a beautiful delicate drawing, almost 
from the level of first-tloor window-sills and | conveying the idea of a dry point etching, by 
continuing to the eaves. Below the cove isa] Mr. Evill, and the proper place is considered 
brick wall, and bay windows on each front run | by the hanging authorities of the Academy to 
up to the eaves’ line. The roof appears to be | be on the skirting. 
tiled with plaster gables and barge-boards, and] No. 1,398.—‘ Gardens of High Moss, nar 
a plan is included on the drawing. Keswick,” by Mr. W. Henry Ward, is the per 

No. 1.370.—‘‘The Duchess’ Boudoir at { ———@—A——______ 


Welbeck Abbey,” by Messrs. Ernest George * Illustrated in the Burlder for May 10 
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= ima crisp, though slightly forced, pen and ink 


“i. Wise restraint that marks an intelligent appre- 


i. With modelled plaster figures, costly woodwork, 
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spective of a design for a formal garden, with 

a three-storied bungalow house in the distance. 

Half the garden is treated with paved walks, 

a central fountain, and parterre beds, with two 

gazebos at the angles, evidently the garden for 

showery weather, whilst the other half is made 
up of grass and yews, box hedges and alleys 
for a shady retreat in the heat of summer. 

No. 1,399.—‘‘ Wood Rising, Rye, Sussex,” by 
Mr. Philip Tree, is a pretty drawing of a 
pretty bit of a house, consisting mainly of a 
bay slightly corbelled over the entrance, and 
treated as a half-timber variation in a tile-hung 
upper story. 

No. 1,401.—"“ Ascot Priory, New Wing, 
Ascot,” by Mr, Leonard Stokes, we have 
already mentioned with appreciation. 

No. 1.405.—" Stables, Goffs Hill, Sussex,” 
by Mr. William A. Aickman, lacks originality 
and does not enthuse, being a respectable 
design of a quality which is no longer in the 
front rank, though in the youth of the Hanging 
Committee it might have been estimable. The 
plan is good and the glass roof over the yard 
is practical, and as an example of utilitarian 
architecture we are pleased to see that a place 
on the line is found for a design that, gud 
beauty, does not rise above the commonplace. 

No. 1,406.—“ Three Porches to Country 
Houses,” by Mr. Edward B. Wetenhall, might 
be supposed, in conjunction with the last, 
to be the victim of a subtle humour. Virile, 
youthful, “ new-art ” treatments of the every- 
day problem of a recessed doorway rather than 
a projecting porch, aiming to give interest to 
the middle-class house that is hardly more than 
a superior villa, this little drawing of eleva- 
tions and plans, coloured and on tinted paper, 
isa complete antithesis to the last-mentioned 
drawing, below which it is hung on the 
skirting. 

No. 1,407.— Design for a Doctor’s House, 
Westcliff-on-Sea,”’ by Mr. Walter J. Tapper, is 
a square eighteenth-century flat-windowed 
house, with segmental over door ; that is, the 
counterpart of the house in an old country 
town that cne instinctively feels at first sight 
must be the residence of an eminently respect- 
able doctor or Jawyer. Westcliff-on-Sea is too 
voung to have any real eighteenth-century 
house of this type, and the designer has shown 
shrewd business ability in providing his doctor 
client with this valuable credential. 

No. 1,412.—“ Ridgemount, Enfield, Middle- 
sex,’ by Mr. Alfred H. Hart, we have pre- 
viously instanced for its eccentric colouring. 
In design it bears the stamp of the young 
designer who knows too much, but has not yet 
learnt the value of restraint. 

No. 1,414 —" New House, Leamington,” by 
Mr. Herbert O. Cresswell, is a big hard drawing 
of a commonplace design, and therefore hung 
on the line, whilst below it on the skirting is 

No. 1,415.—An etching by Mr. Fred. Slo- 
combe of “South Drawing-room Mantelpiece 
in a House near Piccadilly,” by Mr. C. J. 
Harold Cooper, showing a marble mantel 
with sculptured mermaids and a wocd mantel- 
piece above ; a delicate representation of a 
delicate design. 

No. 1 416.—“ House at Wolvesnewton, Mon- 
mouthshire,” by Mr. A. J. Hardwick, as shown 


Or does the designer wish to suggest thst th 


that shown in this drawing. 


tion but misses the grace of rococo work. 

No. 1,433.—‘' Proposed Country House,” by 
Mr. George O. Scorer, is an example of the 
sincere flattery that is being largely bestowed 
by some of our youngest architects on a well- 
known leader of the “ new art,” who has estab- 
lished a definite individual type of house with 
an originality that entitles it to respect and 
freedom from plagiarism. 

No. 1,435.—“ Schoolroom, Conamur, Sand- 
gate,” by Mr. Alfred W. Jarvis, is another 
instance of admiration of another Icading light 
in the “new art” movement, and is a quaint 
interior, with settles each side of a glazed brick 
fireplace and copper hood. 

No. 1,438. — “ Marlborough Chambers, 
Jermyn-street,” by Mr. Reginald Morphew, is 
a block of shops and flats on a corner site, with 
a tower at the angle, clever, but somewhat 
forced in its grappling with a rather difficult 
problem in modern architectural design. 


cementless ED 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


As a whole, the exhibition this year is rather 
ordinary. There is no work of noticeable im- 
portance, whether as regards size, or cost, or 
interest. The contributions are almost wholly 
confined to Scotland, and it must be said that 
the best support given to the exhibition comes 
from local members of the Academy. There 
are drawings of work completed and work 
projected, as well as the usual company of the 
rejected in competition. The first class is 
illustrated by drawings solely ; nofphotographs 
are permitted, as at Glasgow, and consequently 
some of these drawings do not quite accurately 
record the actual building, for, prepared before- 
hand, subsequent modifications in the erecting 
are unnoticed ; it is comparatively rarely that 
drawings are prepared of buildings once com- 
pleted, and hence photographs are the most 
literal illustrations. In the second class a 
solitary model is offered as the alternative to 
the cunning perspective: the example is of a 
bank for the Trongate of Glasgow, by Mr. 
Thomas P. Marwick. The style is a Georgian 
rendering of Classic, with rustication to pillars 
and windows: atthe corners are circular towers 
corbelled out, with curved roofs. The model is 
to a generous scale, coloured, and set at a proper 
level, so that a very faithful idea of the ultimate 
effect is given. But whether after all the 
result is worth the effort is a point upon which 
some may differ. Elaborate or unusual com- 
positions with a crescent frontage, or dome, or 
curves generally seem necessary to justify the 
model, and then for the designer's guidance 
perhaps even more than for public enlighten- 
ment. But besides mcdel or perspective, the 
too much neglected geometrical elevation as a 
method of illustration is very well represented 
in Messrs. Peddie and Browne's three frames, 
the railway station at Stirling, and insurance 
offices in Leeds and Dublin ; pen drawings in 
thick lines that tell very well, and itis only a 
pity that the shadows were not cast to show 
the sinkings and projections from the wall face, 
and so in effect give plan and vertical section 
atthe same time. The studies in Renaissance 
are varied. The Leeds facade is the richest, 
with rather elaborate work round the windows 
of stone or terra-cotta, and the wall of brick- 
work. Besides Mr. Browne, Mr. Hippolyte 
J. Blanc is the only other academician 
who exhibits, and he has three works, 
in progress and completed—the New Gym- 
nasium and Baths, Dunfermline, a Ware- 
house in the City, and the new pulpit cf 
his great Baptist Church in Paisley. The pur- 
pose of the baths is fairly evidently expressed 
in the elevations, a high central block with 
gable and flanking circular turrets is contrasted 


perspective by Mr. Sydney Castle, is a cleverly- 
designed stone house, with a half-timbered 
projecting bay that, in its introduction of 
modern details on an old type, unmistakably 
marks the twentieth century. 

No. 1,417. —" New Residence, Yorkshire,” by 
Mr. Temple Moore, is a quiet, unaffected large 
house of stone-country type, replete with the 


ciation of the secrets of our national seventeenth’ 
century designs, 

No. 1.425.—“ Billiard Room, Manhattan, 
Lancashire,” by Mr. Huon A. Matear, is a 
large coloured drawing of an interior, on which 
ample funds have been expended in painted 
picture frieze, stained glass, elliptical ceiling 


: evidence the wealth of the owner. It is, in 
fe a room for an ostentatious man to show 
tS visitors rather than for quiet after dinner 
eens of home. 

VO, I.420.—“ Entrance Front, Castle Dyke,” 
oy Ne J. B. Mitchell Withers, like No. een 
ich it approximately balances in the hang- 
cee a hard, big drawing of a design that at 

rst looks common place, but oncloser inspection 


Atria end bay of the entrance front is} with low side buildings. An alternative 
the chi ae a central chimney stack in| arrangement may be studied in the rejected 
symmetrical. to make the design of this bay| design of Mr. Ure and Mr. E. M. Watson, 


J, the gable round the corner at one { Where the centre feature is low and flat domed. 


end is echoed by a party wall through the roof. 


was the old and modest house to which addi- 
tions have been made as the owner’s wealth 
increased, until the mansion culminated in the 
biggest gable and three stories at the other 
end? There is an old house in a village well 
known to artists in which this has been the 
history that has produced a group not unlike 


No. 1,432.—“ Design for Dining-Room,” for 
Mr. Arthur N. Wesson. A coloured interior 
of unpleasant tone, in which is much carved 
and modelled detail that emulates the elabora- 
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The pulpit of Coats Memorial Church is shown 
in a very well executed large-scale drawing, 
tinted ; it replaces a temporary one and has 
more of the railed platform shape than the 
wineglass, and is of stone, built against the 
chancel pier. The style is that of the whole 
fabric, geometric Gothic, and above the 
pulpit is suspended an elaborately - carved 
sounding-board. Of work by Associates 
of the Academy the most important is Mr. 
A. Marshall Mackenzie's tower of new Grey- 
friars Church, Aberdeen, much in the style of 
his college tower; Perpendicular, of great 
tenuity in the lights and mullions; granite is 
the material. Mr. Kinross is represented by a 
tea-room over a dairy at Buxley, for Sir T 
Miller, apparently intended as a lodge or 
summer retreat. The interior shows a square 
apartment treated in late Gothic, with stone 
freplace, doorpiece, and mullioned window, 
the walls wood-lined with linen-fold panels 
and moulded stiles, the ceiling of timber 
and plaster, and all very richly treated. Mr. 
David A. Robertson has a design for Burnis- 
land U.F. Church, a very poor thing indeed. 
Mr. John Jas. Burnet has also but one exhibit, 
his rejected design for National Bank, Glasgow. 

The ecclesiastical work is of even less 
importance than the civil and domestic 
examples shown, and all, rather curiously, 
are in some variety of Gothic. Beech- 
grove U.F. Church, Aberdeen, Messrs. Brown 
& Watt, has a tall, well-proportioned spire, 
granite not permitting of much intricacy 
of detail ; the church itself is of a quite ordi- 
nary type, but treated in a restrained and 
dignified way. Projected churches at Forres, 
by Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, and at Broom- 
hill, Glasgow, by Messrs. Stewart & Paterson, 
show respectively earliest Gothic and Perpen- 
dicular of latest modern variety. An interesting 
restoration is suggested of Dunkeld Cathedral 
choir, now in use as parish church, in so far as 
the removal of the modern internal gable, box- 
pews, and two galleries are concerned, but 
with apparently no other structural inter- 
ference. The architect is Mr. A. H. Paterson, 
M.A. Stone vaulting is indeed shown, but this 
may not be seriously intended. Vaulting may 
once have existed, or at least been intended, 
but to attempt it now on the old walls would 
surely be risky. This apart, the reparation 
seems entirely judicious ; evidently to permit of 
the south-east door being retained, although a 
modern insertion, the chancel space is 
rather pinched. A side pulpit, stalls, and 
screen are shown, and a feature is 
made of the Duke of Atholl’s pew—he claims 
ownership of the cathedral fabric—treated as 
a balcony projecting from the north wall, and 
entered from the sacristy tower. The large 
colour drawing is by Mr. Paterson. Dunkeld 
House, situated but a few yards south of the 
cathedral, either rebuilt or altered by Mr. J. M. 
Henry, has little to commend it but its unpre- 
tentiousness, and this in its position is a merit ; 
stil}, it might be that and yet have character, 
and this it lacks. 

Central District School, Perth, by Mr. Geo. 
P. K. Young, is a three-story building in 
brick and stone, simply treated on Classic 
lines, with level cornice, and the most is 
made of a central lantern ventilator. The 
Nautical College, Leith, by Mr. Wm. C. Laid- 
law, also Classic, is shown in some fullness, 
with plan and scale drawing as well as view. 
There are on view four of the designs sub- 
mitted for the Hawick competition. Messrs, 
Scott & Campbell’s, selected by the committee 
in contradiction of the assessor’s placing, has 
its entrance at the corner, with a vestibule 
placed on the diagonal. The elevations are 
good. Gables have circled tipped pediments. 
By the same architects are some prettily- 
treated cottages at West Linton. 

Of domestic work the best, perhaps, 1s a 
house at Helsingfors, Mr. R. S. Lorimer, a 
town mansion of some importance, in brick, 
with stone dressings ; local character is given 
the curved and high-pitched gables. Hillside, 
Corstorphine, by Mr. F. W. Deas, is an inte- 
resting study in distinctively stone treatment, 
illustrated in a nice pencilsketch. In Fairside, 
Colinton (Mr. C. H. Maidman), of brick, a square 
tower is rather out of keeping with the rest of 
the house : this architect has a cottage at Stow, 
with half timber employed. An unsuccessful 
design for the Queen Victoria Memorial, Liver- 
pool, by the Messrs. Rhind, is illustrated in a 
well executed wash drawing. The composition 
is triangular on plan. Above curved trusses 
are a portrait statue of the Queen and groups 
of statuary; a central shaft, or pier, has a 
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rounded top, making the general outline pyra- 
midal ; the whole is handled in a sculpturesque 
manner. Granite apparently was the material 
proposed. 

There are one or two drawings of old work 
without any special merit. Mr. Wellesley 
Bailey’s coloured sketches of the Leonardo 
Bruni monument, Florence, are interesting. 
A small but notable section is devoted to 
metal-work, enamels, and jewellery. Mr. H. 
Wilson exhibits a chalice and a cross in silver, 
with small enamels and gems inset. The very 
opposite to latest modern art of sinuous inde- 
terminate line, they perhaps err in definite- 
ness of detail ; architectural features in minia- 
ture—such as turrets and gablets—are not 
unknown in old ecclesiastical vessels, but 
one is hardly prepared nowadays for their 
revival. An altar cross in beaten brass 
and enamels—these last by Lady Gibson 
Carmichael—by Mrs. Traquair, is interesting ; 
she herself has three small enamel plaques, 
and Miss Story one. Somehow these give the 
idea of the result being not much less the work 
of chance than of intention in the way colours 
run into one another and over the line. Mr. H. 
Wilson has a case of jewellery, silver 
principally, wrought and chased, employing 
the figure in some instances, with enamels and 
gems. In Mr. Nelson Dawson's case of 
jewellery the setting is rather more structural 
and substantial, and the work generally on a 
larger scale. Mr. Jas. Cromer Watt’s case 
shows more made of the gems themselves ; 
their irregularity in form is rather delighted in. 
The setting is of the slightest, and a partiality 
is shown for delicate chain work. 
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THE SAILORS’ PALACE, East LONDON.—For the 
equatorial and other instruments which will form 
part of the equipment, the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society have commissioned Sir Howard 
Grubb, of Dublin, to make a revolving dome and 
observatory that are to be erected at the King 
Edward VII. Nautical School of the Sailors’ Palace. 

PROPOSED RAILWAYS: LONDON TO THE SOUTH 
CoaST.—It is announced that Mr. Behr, C.E., has 
been appointed engineer in respect of two projects 
for a “ mono ” railway line from London to Dover, 
and another from London to Brighton, and that he 
ig about to make the surveys and prepare the plans 
for the two lines, in readiness for the Bills that will 
be submitted to Parliament. 
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COLLEONI CHAPEL, BERGAMO. 


THE monument to Colleoni at Bergamo isa 
very remarkable example of sculptor’s archi- 
tecture of the Early Italian Renaissance ; the 
entablature and capital illustrated are from the 
monument within the chapel executed in white 
marble, probably the work of Amadeo; the 
figures, which are the chief attraction of this 
delightful little work, were drawn by Miss 
E. M. Green. W. CURTIS GREEN, 
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PUBLIC OFFICES COMPETITION, 
MALDEN. 


MR. SIDNEY R. J. SMITH, the assessor 
appointed by the Malden and Coombe Urban 
District Council, has not yet placed the pre- 
miated designs in the competition for public 
offices, fire brigade station, &c., about to be 
built at New Malden. Twenty-two sets of 
designs have been submitted and have been on 
view to the public during the week. The con- 
ditions seem to have been favourable to a 
successful competition, but the results are very 
poor indeed. There is only one clever design, 
that under the motto “ Cluny,” and this is sub- 
mitted in a form only intelligible to architects 
who appreciate imaginative idea above highly- 
finished commonplace. The drawings are the 
roughest scrawls we have ever seen on public 
exhibition, and no assessor could be expected 
to champion them before a council of laymen 
who expect their requirements shown in read- 
able form. We cannot, therefore, feel any 
sympathy for the author of this set who would 
undoubtedly have been successful had he taken 
more trouble. 

Competitors are allowed the option of pro- 
viding either a public hall to seat 420 persons, or 
acouncil chamber to seat about thirty, so de- 
signed as to be capable of extension as a public 
hall hereafter. This condition has been dis- 
regarded by “Economy and Utility,” who 
shows a council chamber incapable of exten- 
sion, and no suggestion for a public hall of any 
kind ; in other respects, the design is perhaps 
the most suitabie of those sent in, and it is dis- 
tinguished by being the only one which has 
arranged the accommodation for horses and 
engines in the fire station in the proper 
manner. 
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Part of Colleoni’s Monument. 


The other designs show the stalls for the 
horses in a separate building in another part 
of the site. Tne design entitled “Ad Kew’ 
shows a well-treated exterior, but the required 
accommodation has been insufficiently studied, 
resulting in a bad plan. “Bce” has probably 
the fewest faults of all, and these can be easily 
altered as far as they are superficial ; for 
instance, the rate collector should have been 
on the ground floor, the clerk’s offices should 
have been on the first floor next to the com- 
mittee and council rooms, and there should 
have been a separate entrance and lobby for 
the surveyor who pays the men weekly. The 
elevations are extremely commonplace. 

After “Bee,” in our opinion, comes the 
design having a halfpenny stamp to distinguish 
it. This design shows the same mistake 2s 
“Bee” in putting the clerk’s offices on the 
ground floor, away from the committee rooms 
The hall and corridors are badly lighted, and 
would be worse in this respect when the pro 
posed large hall was built later. The elevation 
to the street is superior to most of those sent 
in. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
last ordinary meeting of this Society for the 
present session was held at the Fine ars 
Academy, Queen’s-road, Clifton, on the 124 
inst, Mr. Joseph Wood, the new President, 
being in the chair, when Professor Beresford 
Pite delivered a lecture on “Street Archit 
ture.” Prior to the business of the meeting 
the President alluded with regret to the deat 
of Major C. E. Davis, of Bath, who had done 
so much for the sister city in the developmen 
of its famous baths and the uncovering and 
preservation of the remains of the Thermz 4 
the Romans, and upon the motion of the Pres: 
dent, seconded by Mr. G. H. Oatley, a vote c 
condolence with Mrs. Davis, the widow, w 
passed. The subject of the lecture was re 
cently dealt with by Professor Pite in a pape 
read before the Society of Arts, portions ¢ 
which were given in our issue for April 22. : 
vote of thanks to the lecturer was carried, ye 
the motion of Mr. F. Bligh Bond, seconded ” 
Mr. M. A. Green, of Bath, and supported : 
Mr. John Fisher, head master of the hens: 
ton School of Art. 
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COVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE. 


Tue alterations and improvements which | battens, each containing 220 lamps of various 


have been carried on at Covent Garden Opera 
House for the last three years, in the intervals 
between ball and opera seasons, are now com- 


pleted. 


The work on the new stage has comprised 
the entire reconstruction of the stage, including 
the raising of the roof, the complete equip- 


ment of the stage with new machinery, new 
flooring, &c. This was one of the most 
important of the operations, and involved a 
considerable extent of work. It comprises 
practically the entire gutting of the back of the 
house, which includes a very large stage, a 
back stage, and a paint room, flanked on either 
side by wing stores. The approximate height 
of this block is 9o ft., the width about 90 ft., 
and depth about 100 ft., the whole almost 
forming a cube of 9o ft. base. The extent to 
which the stage roof was raised was 20 {t., the 
actual roof being bodily raised, and then re- 
fitted with modern skylights. The roofing 
materials are of the old, heavy, slated pattern. 

The level of the stage floor was somewhat 
altered and made dead level, instead of being 
onthe rake. The floor was supported by steel 
construction, divided into a number of movable 
sections, and the various movable sections are 
worked by electric power. The upper part of 
the stage has been fitted with a modern grid- 
iron and an elaborate system of counter- 
weighted battens. The whole of the top work 
is constructed on what is known as the 
“Brandt” system, the lower part of the work 
on what is known as the “Sachs” system. A 
very large number of cloths can now be hung 
on close spacing. Sections of the floor can be 
raised and lowered at will. All unnecessary 
inflammable materials have been removed, and 
everywhere steel construction, wire rope, and 
metal fittings are used. The floor of the stage, 
fly galleries and mezzanine and the planking 
of the gridiron alone are of wood for acoustic 
. The main floor on the stage is hard 
wood, i.e. English oak, 

The main contractors for this part of the 

work were Messrs. Colls & Sons, Drew-Bear, 
Perks, & Co., and the Thames Ironworks Co. 
_ The management of the stage has been put 
in the hands of Mr. Neilson, who has consider- 
able American experience, with Mr. Robert 
Afleck as Principal mechanist and Mr. Craw- 
shaw as electrician. 

The entire re-modelling of the scene stores, 
the stage offices at the back of the house, the 
wardrobes, &c., has been completed, and lifts 
have been provided in the two stage staircases. 
The lifts which go up the centre well of each 
staircase are of the usual hydraulic type, by 
Messrs. Waygood. Further, a system of 
steam effects for the stage has been installed, 
worked by the aid of a small steam boiler. 

in connexion with the new scene store an 
electrical hoist has been fitted. This hoist has 
been placed at the back of the stage, and with 
its aid long scenery “cloths” are hoisted in 
bundles from the scenery cellars below up to 
or above stage level. The hoist itself is in the 
form of a triple windlass gear worked on to a 
shaft at the end of which is a motor. The 
maximum weight of the scenery is 15 cwts., and 
this can be raised or lowered at the rate of 
50 ft. to 100 ft. per minute. The apparatus is 
placed some 30 ft. above stage level in a niche 
so that a view can be obtained. 

A large asbestos curtain has been provided 

tween the auditorium and stage, and was 
Pe irate by Messrs. Merryweather. The 
total area of the screen covered with asbestos 
= 3,286 square fect. The total weight of the 
oo is about 7 tons, and the counter- 

alance weighs about 24 tons. The curtain 
ree be worked either from the stage or from 
ae Stage-door kceper’s room. 

tre Is a new full equipment of stage 
aye lighting. The contractors for this 
Ba “lessrs. Townsend & Co., and the work 
Win ene under the directions of Mr. 
$ held Bowles, By the new electric light- 
a ieee the old gas appliances have been 
a fs y Superseded, and the danger from fire 
ie reduced. One of the features of the 
a a 13 the use of four distinct colours, 
efie e W hite, red, blue, and amber for stage 
the « - Another feature is that the whole of 
eae chhoard arrangements are placed ina 
appliane underneath the stage with look-out 

1 nees. Next, the whole of the stage has 
st el on two distinct circuits, so that if 
there is aans d 

ee a second supply by which the 
lighting arrangements ae be cared on. 


ime one source of supply fails, 


colours. Another type of fitting is to be found 
in the vertical wing lights, each comprising 
seventy-five lamps. Further, a float has been 
Sunk in front of the stage containing 250 
lamps. The whole of the stage offices have 
been electrically lit 

The electric lighting in the front of the 
house has also been completed. The principal 
corridors, the saloon, and lounges are now 
electrically lighted, gas having almost been 
done away with. The gaschandelier has been 
replaced by a number of pendant electric lights, 
which are very effective ; they are run in two 
circuits planned in the form of two rings. The 
switchboard for this part of the house is fitted 
independently of the stage switchboard, and 
has been placed below the vestibule on the 
Bow-street side with access by a stalls corridor. 

The rearrangement of the stalls with new 
exits, and the provision of a special stall 
corridor was an improvement of considerable 
extent. This alteration gives the auditorium 
additional seating accommodation, i.c., two 
new boxes and some forty additional stalls. 
The stalls are now provided with three exits. 
The exit to Floral-street for the pit and first 
tier box holders has been remodelled; new 
entrances have been cut into the Bow-street 
portico, and thereby the whole of the carriage 
arrangements have been greatly improved, 
while the time occupied in filling and empty- 
ing the theatre is materially reduced. 

_ The saloon has been improved by the addi- 

tion of some large pictures and general 
redecoration, and a conservatory lounge has 
been constructed over the main porch. It 
contains bars and affords accommodation for 
smoking. 

The warming and ventilation scheme of the 
auditorium is on the Plenum system. By 
adopting the Plenum system and doing away 
with the large chandelier which acted as an 
outlet in former years the existence of draughts 
will no doubt be diminished. The fans for 
the ventilation scheme are electrical fans, for 
which special mains have been run. 

The alterations to the orchestra involved 
picking up the front of the stage with some 
light girders supported by steel columns, a 
space having to be formed underneath in 
the front of the stage to take a number of 
players. 

The improvements in the decorations include 
the Royal box, Royal approach, and Royal 
smoking room. The corridors have been re- 
decorated in green. New upholstery has 
been provided throughout including the tip-up 
seats, and the installation of a red silk drapery 
curtain by Messrs. Bertram in the proscenium 
Opening has materially altered the appearance 
of the house. 

The sanitary arrangements have been 
thoroughly overhauled, and the principal lava- 
tories added to and ventilated. The lavatory 
appliances are by Messrs. Doulton. Several 
Blackman fans have been used to assist the 
ventilation, 

The office accommodation at the corner of 
Bow-street has been remodelled, and now 
comprises an outer office, a secretary's room, a 
directors’ room, and a telephone room, with 
approaches both from Bow-street and Floral- 
street. The management, further, have now 
at their command an elaborate system of public 
and private telephones, speaking-tubes, and 
bells. Every part of the house is now in close 
touch with the management. The box-office 
has been provided with private telephones 
from the libraries, and a private telephone to 
the nearest fire-station has also been installed. 

The whole of the work has been under the 
direction of Mr. Sachs, except the electric 
lighting, which was carried out by Mr. E. 
Wingticld-Bowles. The principal contractors 
were :—Messrs. Colls & Sons; the Thames 
Ironworks, Ltd.; Messrs. Drew-Bear, Perks, & 
Co, ; the Army and Navy Auxiliary Stores : 
Messrs. Bertram, Townsend, Tamplin, & 
Makovski, &c. 

ee Scien eee 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE.—The Duke of North- 
umberland, Vice-President, will preside at the 
Sanitary Institute Coronation Dinner to be held on 
Monday, June 2, at the Midland Grand Hotel. 
Among those who will be present are Sic Joseph 
| Fayrer : Sir Francis Sbarp Powell; Sir Samuel E. 
| Scott ; Sir William H. Preece ; Sir Henry Norbury, 
Director General, Royal Navy; Surgeon-General 
W. Taylor, Director General, Army Medical 


Asylums Board. 


THE BUILDER. 


Among the fittings there are 61 ft. of electric 


Service ; Mr. E. Barnes, Mayor of St. Pancras ; and 
Mr. R. M. Hensley, Chairman of the Metropolitan 
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COMPETITIONS. 


WOLVERHAMPTON HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN.— 
Ata meeting of the committee of management 
of the Wolverhampton and District Hospital 
for Women held on Friday, the 16th inst. the 
plans of Mr. A. Eaton Painter, of 30, Lichfield 
street, were accepted for the proposed new 
hospital to be erected in Park-road West, ana 
Mr. Painter was appointed architect to carry 
out the work. In the competition eight designs 
from architects who are members of the 
Wolverhampton and District Architectural 
Association were sent in, and the assessor, Mr. 
T. W. Aldwinckle, F.R.I.C.A., in making his 
award, stated that the whole of the designs 
sent in bore evidence of careful study and 
thought, and indicated a good acquaintance 
with the subject. 
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OPEN SPACES. 


TuE Metropolitan Public Gardens Associa- 
tion have agreed to offer to lay out the church- 
yards of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and St. 
John’s, Stratford, to take steps to secure the 
preservation of St. Peter’s-square, Hammer- 
smith. and of some land that formerly belonged 
to Wandsworth Common and now occupied 
by the Patriotic Fund Commissioners, who, it 
is apprehended, will utilise it for building pur- 
poses, and to oppose schemes for building 
upon the churchyards of St. James's, Clerken- 
well, and Holy Trinity, Stepney. The last- 
named burial ground, about one acre and a 
quarter in extent, was laid out by the Associa- 
tion in 1886; the Consistory Court granted a 
faculty in September, 1900, for an enlargement 
of the church, and in June, 1901, a supple- 
mental faculty for the erection of a parochial 
hall, but the London County Council have 
applied to tne Court for a revocation or modi- 
fication of the latter faculty, as being contrary 
to the provisions of Section 3 of the Disused 
Burial Grounds Act, 1884 —The trustees of the 
Walcot Charity estate, Lambeth, have decided 
to open the enclosures of Walcot-square and 
St. Mary’s-square, near Kennington-road, as 
playgrounds for children.—On the roth instant 
Princess Christian opened the Victoria Recrea- 
tion Ground, which extends over 174 acres and 
lies on the main road to Barnet. The land has 
been secured as an Open space with a recrea- 
tion ground in commemoration of Queen 
Victoria’s Second Jubilee, at a total expen- 
diture of about 9 500/., towards which amount 
the Middlesex County Council contributed 
1,6461., the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who 
are lords of the manor, lent to the Urban Dis- 
trict Council 5,o00/. at 2 per cent. per annum 
to be repaid in the course of fifty years, and 
private individuals subscribed more than 3,0007. 
—QOn Whitsun Monday the Manor House Gar- 
dens at Lee were dedicated to the use and enjoy- 
ment of the people of London ; the gardens 
appertained to the old manor-house, rebuilt 
in or about 1770; the manor now belongs 
to the Barings, having been purchased 
by Sir Francis Baring, Bart, from Lord 
Sondes in 1798, and belonged to the 
Crown during the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
his five successors on the Throne.—On the 
10th inst. were opened at Ilford two parks— 
the one, 9 acres, given to the public by Mr. A. 
Cameron Corbett, M.P.; the other, 32 acres, 
acquired by the Urban Council from Mr. 
W. Mills, of Loxford Hall, at a price of 32o0/. 
per acre.—The Epping Forest Committee of 
the Corporation have under consideration a 
proposal that they should promote a scheme 
for purchasing, at a total outlay of 27,000., 
some lands from adjoining owners for an addi- 
tion to the forest.--The County Council of 
Essex are in communication with the Ilford 
Council in respect of the preservation, at an 
estimated outlay of 20,000/., of 800 acres of 
Hainault Forest, where, it is stated, numerous 
enclosures have been made of late to the pre- 
judice of public rights.—Mr. Frank Lloyd has 
presented to Croydon 14 acres of jand adjoin- 
ing the Addington Hills (So acres), near 
Shirley Common, which already belong to 
the borough, together with an adjoining 
area of 17 acres, which Mr. Lloyd lately bought 
for 5,000/., and offers to the Croydon Corpora- 
tion for 1,750/.—Mr. George Taylor will make 
a “Coronation ” giit to Reigate of a park at 
Colley Hill, adjoining his own residence at 
Margery. The park extenas over 25 acres on 
Colley Hill, which rises to an altitude of 740 ft., 
overlooking the town, from which an extensive 
and beautiful prospect is obtained. On one 
side the park is sheltered by Margery Woods ; 
it is traversed by the ancient road—known as 
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the Pilgrims’ Way—in its course from Hamp- 
Shire through Surrey, and so along the 
northern downs into Kent, and contains an old 
quarry whence a plentiful supply of Reigate 
stone was formerly procured.—A park has been 
secured at Darlaston, in the Victoria-road, by 
purchase in part by the District Council and 
by gift of the remainder by the Mills family.—At 
Towyn, Merionethshire, Mr. R. J. Roberts has 
conveyed, for a merely nominal consideration, 
to the townsfolk, the beautiful Dolgoch estate, 
nearly 250 acres in extent—We gather that 
Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie will prepare the 
plans for the laying out of the public park, 45 
acres, at Grant Lodge, which, together with the 
lodge, Colonel Cooper recently gave to the 
citizens cf Elgin. The lodge will be converted 
for purposes of a museum, a public library, and 
the librarian’s residence, _ 
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AN ARTISTIC POSTER. 


Gye GREAT deal has been said of late years, 
Oe C] and quite truly, as to the possibility 
ses of designing posters in an artistic spirit, 
and in France especially two or three artists 
of genius have devoted themselves mainly to 
this branch of art. 

There could hardly be a better example of 
this artistic treatment of the poster than the 
one which has been got up at Turin in con- 
nexion with the Art Exhibition there, and of 
which we have thought it well worth while to 
give a reproduction. Both in the general lines 
of the design and the character of the writing 
it is quite a work of art. 


NEW ROOMS, WELBECK ABBEY. 


WE give illustrations of two rooms that 
form a part of the work now in progress at 
Welbeck Abbey, for the Duke of Portland. 

It will be remembered that a fire destroyed 
part of this building, and the accompanying 
flooding with water made it necessary to 
“gut” the injured half of the house, known as 
the Oxford Wing. The external stone walls 
have been mostly preserved; but the rooms, 
corridor, and staircase, with their decorations, 
are new, and upon an altered plan. 

For the Duchess’s own rooms (boudoir, bed- 
room, and dressing-room), occupying one end 
of this wing, an Early Italian treatment has 
been adopted. The drawing shows the 
Duchess’s boudoir, the chimney and doorways 
of which are of Istrian marble. The doors and 
woodwork generally are of Italian walnut, as 
also the coffered ceiling, with carvings and 
gesso work. The walls will be hung with 
silk. 

The main portion of the house.is at the same 
time undergoing great changes, with a redis- 
position of its rooms, improving and lighting 
the approaches to the same, also providing a 
new top story under a copper roof, 

The new dining-room is shown in one of 
our plates. The oak-panelled walls are spaced 

‘with a view to receiving the fine Vandycks 
belonging to the Abbey. At one end of the 
room is a minstrels’ gallery. The waggon 
ceiling has enriched ribs. 

Messrs. Ernest George & Yeates are the 
architects, and Messrs Trollope & Sons the 
contractors, for this work. 

The drawings are exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 


BATTERSEA WORKING CLASS HOUSES 
COMPETITION, 


We give this week No. 3 of the plans by 
Messrs. Smith & Weald which obtained the 
first premium in the recent competition 
organised by the Battersea authorities. 

It shows a two-storied house with two self- 
contained tenements of four rooms each ; each 
floor having living-room and bedroom in front, 
with two bedrooms, scullery, and water-closet 
at the rear. The cubic contents of the block 
are 22,040 Ít., and the estimated cost 734/. 
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ALTERATIONS TO WORKHOUSE AND COTTAGE 
Homers, LANCHESTER — At the monthly meeting of 
the Lanchester Guardians on the 15th inst. the 
Board accepted the competitive plans of Messrs. 
Newcombe & Newcombe, of Newcastle, for the 
alterations to the workhouse and cottage homes, at 
a cost of 11,490.. 


THE BUILDER. 
Books. 
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ledge and acuteness on the subjects wh; 
fall within the Health Officer's sli 
and provides food for thought as well as facts 


iv. andy 
on “ Engineering Memoranda ” and “ Sanitary 
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general information or details of construction. | modern formulz than those mentioned by Dr 
It is divided into seven chapters, under the | Willoughby, and other forms of egg-shaped 
sewers than that illustrated. On P. 95 we 
are told that a 4-in. drain is large enough for 
“Generators: Types most houses, but one of the “ Rules respecting 
“ Purification of Acetylene,” (6) “ Burners and | Drainage ” (p. 387) states that “main drains 
Appliances,” (7) “Legal and other Regula- | shall not be less tnan 6 in, in diameter.” We 
tions.” might quote other examples to show that the 
The author considers that “the lighting | author is not quite in his element when dealin 
engineer who takes up acetylene will now or | with the practical work of the architect and 
very soon find a wide and profitable field for | engineer, but will merely mention the jejune 
this branch of his business,” and that a good | remarks on surveying, the condemnation of 
acetylene generator “ will yield gas which will | iron drain-pipes, and the recommendation that 
compare favourably in cost with coal-gas for |a drain under a building “should be laid in a 
a given light at 3s. 6d. per 1,000 ft.” But, bed of fairly fine concrete or asphalt 18 in. ty 
unlike many acetylene engineers, Mr. Dye is | 24 in. square in cross section.” These, how- 
sufficiently ingenuous to point out in a sub- | ever, are Only small blemishes, and Dr, Wil- 
sequent chapter that this comparison 1s made | loughby may be congratulated on having pro- 
upon the assumption that the coal-gas 1s duced an interesting and valuable work, A 
burned in  flat-flame burners, and not in| word of praise is also due to the publishers, 
incandescent burners, which latter increase the | The book is clearly printed, well bound in 
lighting value of coal-gas to fully six times the | limp purple leather and finished with gilt 
figure adopted for comparison. edges and rounded corners. 

There is little doubt that Mae rhe apa a 
ublishing the plain facts about acetylene wi 
be more hee in advancing the acetylene | A Handbook of Hygicne. By A. M. Davies, 
industry than will the policy of less scrupulous| M.R.C.S., D.P.H. ; Lt.-Col. R.A.M.C.; late 
advocates. We quite agree with the author that Sanitary Officer and Bacteriologist, Army 
“the price of the gas is a subject that has had | Headquarters, India; &c. Second Edition, 
some doubtful treatment at the hands of gene-| illustrated. London : Charles Griffin & Co, 

rator makers, who, for obvious reasons, have Ltd. Igor. Pp. xii., 624. 
grasped at and advertised theoretical figures, | THis book rather resembles Dr. Willoughby's, 
which the most perfect means of generation} being in. the main an extended treatise on 


is “important that the common idea of acety-| “Health Officer’s Pocket-Book.” In both 
lene giving a light of 50 candles per foot] books there is evidence of a lack of intimate 
should be swept away,” since 34 candles per j| knowledge of building and engineering details, 
foot is the highest efficiency which can be | Lieut.-Colonel Davies does not appear to 
fairly claimed. be quite clear as to the difference between 
The chapter on purification is, for the most | interception and disconnexion in drainage 
part, excellent, but on p. 147 reference is| systems, nor is he clear as to other details 
erroneously made to bleaching powder as|of house sanitation or the design of hot- 
“calcic chloride.” The active constituent of | water heating apparatus, &c. His book is, 
bleaching powder is calcium hypochlorite, a | however, a mine of valuable information for 
compound which readily parts with its j doctors, bacteriologists, and other specialists, 
chlorine, whereas calcium chloride is a more | and laymen will tind in it much of interest 
stable compound, commonly used by chemists | with regard to clothing, food, exercise, bathing, 
for desiccating purposes. It is true that}and the causation and prevention of disease. 
bleaching powder is sometimes improperly | The sections on air and water are admirable, 
called “chloride of lime” in commerce, but|the evidence adduced in regard to the 
never calcic chloride. causation of disease by impurities in these 
The book is copiously illustrated, and even | “elements ” of the ancients being particularly 
those quite ignorant of the characteristics of | instructive. One small error may, however, 
acetylene and calcium carbide should be able | be mentioned ; the cubic space required in 
to understand its entire contents without | board schools is not 10o cubic ft. per child as 
difficulty. It should prove of material service | stated on p. 52, but varies in mixed schools 
to builders, contractors, and others seeking | from 120 in small classrooms to 140 in large 
practical information relating cither to] rooms, and from 108 to 126 in infant schools. 
acetylene installations or portable acetylene | Perhaps the author has made an allowance for 
lamps. the space occupied by the teacher, the chil- 
dren, and the furniture, but if so, the fac 
ought to have been stated. The book is care- 
The Health Officer's Pocket-Book, A Guide to | fully printed in small but clear type, well 
Sanitary Practice and Law. By EDWARD | bound, and provided with a good index. We 
F. WILLOUGHBY, M.D., D.P.H., &c. Second | have pleasure in giving ita hearty recommer- 
Edition, revised and enlarged. London :| dation. 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1902. Pp. xxii., 
424. 
Dr. WILLOUGHKY has endeavoured to provide n , i 
for Medical Officers of Health and Sanitary | Edition, revised and enlarged. London: 
Inspectors a handy work of reference in{ Whittaker & Co. 1902. 
which they may tind in a moment most of the | Ir is not necessary to refer in detail to the 
facts, formule, and data required in their daily | main features of this handy little work, which 
practice. He claims to have taken the] expresses very clearly and very well some ot 
‘pocket-books” published for the use of | the most salient points connected with the art 
engineers and surveyors as his models, but he | of surveying. In an elementary treatise of the 
has certainly not attained the terseness and | kind, it is, ot course, impossible for the author 
condensation which characterise these works. | to do more than to scratch the surface of the 
Some of the chapters are succinct treatises | ground traversed, but the important thing ls 
rather than mere collections of facts and | that the lines inscribed should be in the correct 
figures. The result is that the work is more | direction. In the present issue the most note- 
interesting than the title would lead the reader | worthy additions relate to the use of the plane 
to expect. Part I. deals with “ Practical | table, to the computation of areas, and to the 
Hygiene,” and contains chapters on Mathe- | setting out of land and curves, By the aid ol 
matical Practice, Meteorological Practice, | the plane table the operator is enabled to 
Demography and Statistics, Engineering | obtain details in the field without chaining and 
Memoranda, Sanitary Practice, Potable Waters, | plotting or taking angular measurements, and 
Dietetics, and Scavenging. Part II. is entitled | it is therefore an instrument whose use should 
“Sanitary Law” and occupies, with the | be understood by surveyors desiring approx! 
appendices, nearly half the volume. The first mately accurate results, such as are requiredin 
part is naturally the more interesting to our exploring expeditions, or in filling in tne topo- 
readers. Dr, Willoughby writes with know- graphical details of more scientific surveys 


Surveying, and Surveying Instruments. By 
G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.IL.B.A. Second 


could never confirm in practice” ; also that it | the subjects discussed in Part I. of the. 
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The chapters now included add considerably 
to the usefulness of the work, 


The Modern Treatment of Sewage. By H.C. H. 
SHENTON, M.S.E., Gold Medallist, Society of 
Engineers. London : S. Edgecumbe-Rogers. 


A MUCH more imposing volume might have 
been made of the 117 pages of text comprised 
within the limp covers of this book, but as the 
price would probably have been doubled, the 
student has no cause for grumbling. The work 
isa reprint of articles contributed to the Local 
Government Fournal, and is divided into four- 
teen chapters dealing with the design and con- 
struction of sewers, sewer-flushing and ventila- 
tion, sewage-disposal, &c, The title is some- 
what misleading, as the subject of sewage 
treatment occupies less than one-third of the 
book, but Mr. Shenton has much useful infor- 
mation to impart in the earlier chapters, and 
they may be regarded as a long but valuable 
introduction to the final chapters. We have 
pleasure in commending the work to students ; 
they will find it a convenient summary of 
modern theory and practice, although the 
description of percolating filters is inadequate, 
and seems to show some lack of knowledge cf 
the most modern types. We may point out 
that “oval” is not synonymous with “oblong,” 
as Mr. Shenton seems to think (pp. 43 and 44), 
and that “plenty long enough ” is an expres- 


sion of which Dean Alford would not have 
approved. Itisa pity that the book is issued 


without an index. 


The Business Encyclopædia and Legal Adviser. 
By W. S. M. KNIGHT, Barrister-at-Law. 
Six volumes: Vol. I., Aba to Con. London: 
The Caxton Publishing Co. 1992. 


THIS is a new, ingenious, and rather ambitious 
book. The author describes it as being an 
“encyclopedia of practical affairs;” but 
“practical affairs” is so vague and popular a 
term that anything may be comprised under it, 
and a very cursory glance at this volume will 
show that this is the case. We find, of course, 
“ Auctioneers” and “ Architects ” as headings, 
but we also find “ Begging Letters” and 
“Baby Farming.” It contains, nevertheless, a 
great deal of useful information combined 
with a good deal of commonsense advice. 
The character of the work can best be exem- 
plified by the following quotation :— 


“Architects are those whose profession it is to 
design and superintend the construction of buildings 
generally. The architect must be acquainted with 
the historical and artistic principles of building ; 
with the cost of buildings and the means of keep- 
ing such cost within limits; with the strength, 
durability, and suitability ot materials, and the 
methods of their application ; and also with a con- 
siderable part of the law of and incidental to 
building operations, The profession is open to all 
without examination, the result being that many a 
so-called architect is to the public a snare anda 


delusion.” 
en fe 


CONGRESS OF FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


THE thirtieth Congress of French architects 
will commence on Monday, June 2, by the 
reading of various Communications, and a visit 
tothe Palace Hotel, the Sevres manufactory, 
and a new chapel at Issy. 

On Tuesday, the 3rd, the members will visit 
the Hotel of the Credit Lyonnais, which has 
just been enlarged, and will hear a paper by 
M. Héron de Villefosse on a medal of Septi- 
mus Severus and on the restoration of the 
great altar at Pergamos. At the same sitting a 
paper will be read relating to the position of 
architects in respect to the law concerning 
accidents during building operations. 

On Wednesday, the 4th, the sitting will open 
with some discussions on points raised at the 
last Salon, and by two papers, one on Merulius 
Lacrymans, the other, by Mr. Charles Lucas, 
on artistic property in works of architecture, 
and the history of the subject from 1793 to 
1902. In the afternoon of the same day 
members will visit the memorial chapel in the 
Rue Jean Goujon, various houses in the quarter 
of the Champs Elysces, and the Hotel of 
L'Illustration. 

_On Thursday, the 5th, there will be an excur- 
sion to Sens and Villeneuve-sur-Yonne. 

On Friday, the 6th, after the general annual 
meeting of the Caisse de Défense Mutuelle, the 
members of the Congress will visit the new 
Caserne des Cclestins, the Buttet of the Gare 
de Lyon, the electrical works of the Metro- 


politan Railway, and the Caserne des Pompiers 
at Montmartre. 

On Saturday, the 7th, M. C. Gautier will read 
a memoir of the late M. Coquart; M. Saladin 
will read a paper on a family of Tunisian 
architects of the seventeenth century ; and the 
latter part of the day will be occupied by the 
usual distribution of “ Récompenses,” and the 
annual dinner at the Hotel Continental. 
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Correspondence, 


RAIN-WATER TANKS—RULE FOR SIZE. 


SIR, —In your issue of May 17, in the “ Student’s 
Column,” I see a rule is given for finding the 
requisite capacity for rain-water storage tanks, 
Your contributor states that as a rough rule a 
storage capacity of two gallons for every square 
foot of horizontally measured surface of catchment 
area is “often said to be sufficient to store the 
heaviest rainfall and to provide a reserve in time of 
drought.” Now as two gallons on a square foot of 
area would be a depth of nearly 4 in., and as 
4in. of rainfall in one day is an exceedingly rare 
occurrence in the average English district, that 
partin your contributors’ statement may be con- 
sidered trustworthy ; but that a tank capacity of 
two gallons per square foot of catchment area will 
provide an adequate reserve in time of drought is 
very much dependent upon the relative proportion 
of the catchment area to the amount of water 
required. I take it that what the designer of rain- 
water storage tanks wants to know is, given the 
yearly amount of water required and the average 
yearly rainfall, how large must the tank be and 
how large the catchment area to ensure a full supply 
year in and year out over an indefinite number of 
years ? 

To simplify the necessary calculation we will as 
a first case assume that the catchment area is large 
enough to give, after allowing for absorption by 
and evaporation from the surfaces of such area, 
the full amount of water required during a year, 
should none be allowed to run to waste. The tank 
capacity must then be such that in wet periods it 
shall never overflow, since all rain that falls must 
during wet periods be stored for use during dry 
periods. The only method of arriving at the sum 
of excess supply over regular requirements is to 
take a series of actual records of rainfall, the longer 
the better, and by subtraction of the daily require- 
ment from the daily fall, or fall plus the accumu- 
lated reserve in the tank, find out what is the 
maximum amount of water that will be held in 
excess as a reserve against subsequent drought. 
For example, as follows :— 

The rainfall on Berkhampstead Common during 
the twelve years ending December 31, 1901, has 
been by observation 304°27 in. This gives a mean 
annual rainfall of 25°35 in. We have assumed that 
the catchment area has been planned of such a size 
that the average annual amount collected from it 
with the known mean annual rainfall equals the 
annual amount of water required. We will further 
assume that the loss by evaporation and absorption 
is 1:35 in. in the year. This leaves us a net yield 
from the catchment area of 24 in. per annum. The 
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amount used is then also 24in. on that area per 
annum, To subtract the daily requirement from the 
daily falls as recorded over those twelve years would 
take several days to work out, so that we will be 
content with subtracting the monthly require- 
ment, 2in., from the monthly falls as recorded 
during that period, month by month. Thus, at the 
end ot every month we shall ascertain how much 
water there is in the tank, supposing that it be large 


enough never to overflow. It would take too 
much of your space to give the monthly figures, 
but the result of the calculation which I have made 
shows that the maximum accumulated surplus of 
supply over requirements was 16 12 in. (on the area 
in question, whatever that area may be), and 
reached that figure in March, 1897. In order, 
therefore, to prevent the water running to waste, 
and so cansing a lack in succeeding droughts, the 
tank should have had a capacity of at least 
1012 in x area of catchment. This is equivalent 
to about two-thirds of the mean annual rainfall. 
If, therefore, the catchment area be 1 aq. ft. and 
the mean annual rainfall less evaporation be 24 in., 
and the requirements equal the mean annual 
supply, then the storage tank should hold two- 
thirds of 24 in. x 1 sq. ft. = two-thirds of 2 cubic 
feet = 1} cubic feet = 83 gallons for every 
square foot of catchment area, or over four 
times as much as your contributor states in his 
rough rule, 

In the second case the catchment area may be 
larger than is necessary to just give enough water 
with the mean annual rainfall, and then the storage 
tank would not need to be so large. For instance, 
if the catchment area were large enough to give all 
the water required with the minimum yearly fall, 
the tank in that case would only need to be large 
enough to contain the maximum accumulated datly 
surplus of fall over requirements during the one 
most droughty year. The driest of the above- 
mentioned series of years was 1598, when the rain- 
fall on Berkhamsted Common was only 1706 in. I 
have not worked out the accumulated surplus of 
daily fall over requirements for that year, but for 
the year ending September 30, 1901, that maximum 
amounted to 332 in. on April 13 and 14, Igor. 
Consequently 1 should say that given a catchment 
area large enough in the driest possible year, to 
supply all the water required, the size of the storage 


tank should be -3> or, say, one-fifth of the mini- 
mum yearly fall—perhaps a quarter would be safer 
for the drier year. Conditions intermediate bet ween 
those of the two cases here worked out would give 
results intermediate. 

It must be remembered in making use of the 
above figures that little or no margin of safety has 
been allowed, and that it would be probably quite 
misleading to apply them to cases where the mean 
annual rainfall either greatly exceeded or fell short 
of that of the case under consideration, viz., 25 35 
inches. 

My excuse for this lengthy communication must 
be that having occupied the whole of the very rainy 
Whit-Monday on working out these figures, I 
thought the result might be placed at the service of 
your readers, and be of some value tothem. Any 
corroborative evidence or cviticism on my state- 
ments would be very welcome to me. 

W. B. HOPKINS, A.R.I B.A, 
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PART IIIL.—PRIVATE SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. 


CHAPTER 19.—SEWAGE. 


EFORE discussing the various methods 
asi of sewage-disposal, it will be well to 
ux} consider briefly what sewage is, and 
some of the most important changes which 
take place in it during the process of purifica- 
tion. 

In the first place, it must be noted that 
sewage from buildings of the domestic class 
varies both in volume and in composition at 
different hours of the day. 

The following analyses of the dry-weather 
flow froma small town are given by Dr. Rideal 
in his work on “ Sewage and Sewage Purifica- 
tion,” and show the variation in quality very 
clearly : ~ 


Parts per 100,000, 


| Flow in 
Y, llons ! 
Time. ga . | | 
R o E O Free | Albd. | Nitric | Nitrous 
! Srl uiisn: consumed. NH.. : NH,. N. N. 
Lee re a ee Arr, Sa a a E A, G EN 
troa.m, tOo 5 P.M. ssssssos. f 775 12'253 | 7°23 8'o | 1'5 None None 
6 p.m, tO f ALM. ssosseses. j 54,900 450 6'25 6'91 2°90 0'6 "i ji 
2 anM, tOg amh. eesosas.. i \ 340 4'25 | 557 ogo | 0°35 ji i 


“In the morning urine is prominent, as 
shown by the chlorine and by other signs ; 
later on, soapy water makes its appearance, 
with a white scum of fatty lime-salts.that tends 
to clog filters and leave a greasy deposit on 
channels ; fixed alkalinity also appears, with 
an increase in the sodium salts ; subsequently 
the sulphuretted odour of vegetable washings 
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is evident, and the liquid may even become 
temporarily acid.” 

This variation in the quality of sewage at 
different hours of the day furnishes a strong 
argument in favour of the storage of at least a 
day's flow, so that the tank-effluent will be 
fairly uniform in composition. Storage has 
also other important advantages which will be 
discussed at a later stage. 

The flow of sewage varies also in quantity at 
different hours of the day. No hard-and-fast 
rule can be laid down as to this variation, as so 
much depends upon the nature of the buildings 
and the habits of the occupants. From mid- 
night to about 6 a.m. there will, as a rule, be 
no flow at all in dry weather, if subsoil-water 
is excluded from the drains and if the water- 
fittings are perfect; nearly the whole of the 
daily flow will be discharged between 6 a.m. 
and 9 p.m., but during this time there will be 
great fluctuations. In the sewers of towns it 
has been found that one-half of the daily flow 
is discharged in about six hours, the maximum 
flow generally occurring between 10 a.m. and 
noon. 

In considering chemical analysis of sewage 
and sewage-efiluents, certain points ought to 
be borne in mind, in order to appreciate the 
facts which they are intended to disclose. 

The solid matters in sewage vary according 
to the nature and quantity of the water supply 
and other circumstances. Part of the solid 
matter is mineral, and part organic, and of 
-both kinds some is in solution and some in 
suspension, All water supplies contain mineral 
matter in solution, but the amount varies very 
widely, and the composition of sewage exhibits 
a corresponding variation, The mineral 
matter, whether in suspension or solution, is of 
little importance. The otfensiveness of sewage 
is due to the presence of organic matter, which 
may be derived from fæces and urine, vege- 
table and animal food, waters of ablution, &c. 
It has been said that a typical average sewage 
contains in suspension about thirty grains of 
solid matter per gallon, of which twenty grains 
are organic and ten mineral, and in solution 
about seventy grains, of which twenty are 
organic and fifty mineral, but the ratios vary 
according to the freshness of the sewage, &c. 
In the purification of sewage nearly all the 
suspended matter is removed, and a very large 
proportion of the organic matter in solution 
is converted into harmless elements and com- 
pounds. 

The amount of the chlorine furnishes a good 
index of the strength of sewage, and as it is 
not removed by the ordinary processes of puri- 
fication, it affords the best means of comparing 
the character of the crude sewage and of the 
purified elfluent which is said to have been 
obtained from it. Ina pamphlet describing a 
patented process of purification, the following 
analyses appear :— 

{Grains rer GALLON.” 


| Total 


Free Albd. : 
Amm, Amm. Chlorine. Solids. 
Crude Sewage. 5'0 0°75 8'4 | 58°0 


Effluent ...... 1'2 O'2 5'0 | 4'5 


e_o mu m 


* To convert grains per gallon into parts per 190,000, 
multiply by ro and divide by 7. 

The amount of albuminoid ammonia in this 
effluent is far from satisfactory, but the hgures 
speak still more strongly against the process 
when the chlorine is taken into consideration. 

Let «=the volume of subsoil-water gaining 
access to the sewage during the process of 
purification and containing a parts of chlorine 
per 100,000 ; y=the volume of crude sewage 
containing b parts per 100,000 ; and w+ v=the 
volume of efiluent containing c parts per 
100,000, then 

(x x a)+(y x b)=(¥+y) xc, and 


Taking the figures in the foregoing analyses, 
and converting them into parts per 100,000, 
and assuming the subsoil water to contain 
2 parts of chlorine per 100,000, we have :— 

lias oats l 
A= pants r= 4+9 y = 90 \. 
71-20 S'I 


On this assumption, therefore, the sewage had 
been diluted with an approximately-equal 
volume of subsoil water, or the analysis of the 
effluent represented a 50 per cent. weaker por- 
tion of the daily flow than that of the crude 
scwage. In either case, the amount of purifi- 
cation shown by the analysis requires correc- 
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tion, and the albumenoid ammonia in the 
ettluent must be increased to about 0°4 grains 
per gallon or o°5 parts per 100,000, The 
purification is utterly inadequate, a commonly- 
accepted allowance for sewage efiluents being 
o'I part of alb. amm. per 100,000. 

Chlorine is present in all drinking water, 
and in much rain-water, but the chlorine in 
domestic sewage arises chiefly from common 
salt in the kitchen wastes and in urine. It has 
been estimated that on the average human 
urine amounts to about 40 oz. per head daily, 
and that the chlorine in urine is about 500 parts 
per 100,000, The proportion in sewage ofa 
domestic character varies very largely accord- 
ing to the degree of dilution, being in some 
cases more than 20 parts per 100,000, and in 
others less than 5 ; at Buxton, according to one 
analysis, it is only 2'3, and at Wolverhampton 
trade efiluents raise it to more than 100. 

The most important figures in a chemical 
analysis are those relating to the organic 
matter, and given either as “albuminoid ” or 
“organic ” ammonia, or as “oxygen absorbed” 
in a stated time. The Derbyshire County 
Council has adopted a standard of o.1 part of 
alb. amm. per 100,000 for sewage efiluents, 
and the Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee 
OI 4. The ‘ oxygen absorbed ” standard 
adopted by different authorities ranges from 
about I to 2 parts per 100,000 in four hours, 
but the methods of determination differ and 
the figures of different analysts are not always 
comparable. 


Dr. Sidney Barwise, Medical Officer of 
Health for Derbyshire, recommends the 
following standard for sewage elfiluents :— 

Parts per 
A 109,000, 
Total suspended matter ......... less than 3'0 
Oxygen absorbed at 80 deg. F. 
in 4 hours .eessssssnossseeees m tas r'5 
Albuminoid ammonia ............ „no o » a OES 
Nitrogen as nitrates ............... at least 0°25 


Definite standards based on chemical analyses 
are not, however, entirely satisfactory. Drs. 
Kenwood and Butler have shown that sewage- 
eftluents are remarkably unstable—* what may 
be regarded as finished ettluents may undergo 
daily changes so great that analyses, made 
even on consecutive days, give results so vary- 
ing as to constitute the sample, as judged by 
present methods of analysis, a totally different 
liquid.” In some effluents, the albuminoid 
ammonia increases, while in others it rapidly 
declines ; others again, of an offensive 
character, may have, when fresh, a com- 
paratively small amount of albuminoid 
ammonia and a trace of nitrates, but 
may become inodorous concurrently with an 
increase in the alb. amm. and the disappear- 
ance of the nitrates. ‘The fact is that albu- 
minoid ammonia, like oxidisable organic 
matter, is only a partial estimate of the total 
organic matter present, and represents only the 
less stable portion .... What is needed un- 
doubtedly is an inclusive estimation of the 
organic matter still in solution in an eftluent, 
and until we get that it is impossible to lay 
down a hard-and-fast chemical standard applic- 
able to all cases.* 

The changes to be effected in sewage by the 
process of purification include the removal of 
nearly all the solids in suspension, the reduc- 
tion of the putrescible organic matter to such 
an extent that the ettluent is inodorous and 
non-putrefactive, and the beginning of the 
conversion of the organic nitrogen into harm- 
less nitrates. Some of the solids in suspension 
are removable by simple sedimentation in 
tanks, or by a purely mechanical straining 
action on the surface of land or in filters. 
They may also be largely reduced by chemical 
precipitation. It is now well known that 
bacteria play an all-important part in breaking 
up organic matter in suspension, and in con- 
verting it by various stages into gases, nitrites, 
and nitrates, &c., and this knowledge has been 
put to practical use in most of the modern 
systems of sewage purification. These purify- 
ing bacteria are present in normal sewage 
itself, and carry out their important duties in 
sewage-tanks, contact-beds, and hilters, and in 
the soil of sewage-farins. 

What is required in an elftluent is that it shall 
not be putrefactive, and the incubation test is 
often employed to determine this. Mr. Adeney 
has proposed an incubation test, which takes 
into consideration the water of the river into 


* “Sewage Purification and Standards of Purity,” by 
Drs. Kenwood and Butler, Journal of the Sanitary 
Institute, July, 1g01, - 
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which the effluent is discharged : “The limit 
of impurity to be allowed in a water should be 
such that, when a given volume of it is mixed 
with a given volume of fully-ačrated river 
water, and the mixture kept out of contact with 
air, a decided oxidation of the ammonia orisi. 
nally present into nitrous or nitric acid shall 
be indicated.” 

Drs. Kenwood and Butler are of opinion that 
“one of the best tests for a satisfactory efiluent 
is to see if nitrates are present after incubation 
at 80 deg. Fahr. for forty-eight hours, and if 
they are it will remain inoffensive no matter 
whether the original albuminoid ammonia was 
‘05 or *5 part per 100,000." They add that ali 
eftluents should certainly conform to the 
following requirements :—“ They should con. 
tain but very little suspended organic matter 
(certainly not more than five parts per 100,009): 
they should possess no odour of sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; and there should be no physical 
evidence of putrefaction when they are 
incubated for a week in a Closed vessel a 
so deg. Fahr.” 

In other words, a purely chemical analysis 
appears to be of comparatively little use, 4 
satisfactory effluent is one in such a state of 
progressive purification that it will not putrefy 
or cause offence in any stream or body of water 
into which it may be discharged, but, on the 
contrary, will continue to improve. At the 
Manchester inquiry it was found that the 
effluents from the filter-beds had in many cases 
a decidedly beneficial effect on the water of 
the Ship Canal into which they were dis. 
charged. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL, PLYMOUTH, — 


Memorial stones in connexion with the new Bible 
Christian Chapel in course of erection in Embank. 
ment-road, Plymouth, were laid on the 7th inst, 
The architect is Mr. H. J. Snell, and the building 
will provide seating accommodation for 720 persons, 
The amount of the contract placed with Mr. J. H. 
Pavnter, Plymouth, was 4.2701. 

CHURCH, KIMBERWORTH, ROTHERHAM.—(On the 
Sth inst., the Archbishop of York consecrated the 
new Church of St. Paul. in Kimberworth-road. The 
site contains 1,320 square yards, and the church 
erected on it is only part of a building scheme, the 
plans for which have been prepared by Messrs, 
Siock, Page and Stock, of London. Accommodation 
is provided for 250 persons, but when the two addi- 
tional bays have been added to the nave, and side 
aisles have been erected, the seating space will be 
largely augmented. This work, and the building of 
a tower, is left fora future time. The total cost of 
the church as it now is is stated to have been 2 vol. 
The contractors have been Messrs. Thornton & Son, 
of Rotherham. 

HOLY CROSS NEW CHURCH, ARDOYNE, IRELAND. 
—This building was dedicated on Whit Sunday. The 
church consists of 2 nave and aisles, with large ritual 
chancel and side chapels, towers, baptistry, and 
Calvary chapel. In addition there is a Lady 
Chapel, divided from the south aisle by an 
arcade of coupled columns of Siberian marble. 
The principal entrance to the church is through the 
great west doors, which give access to the narthex 
under the organ gallery. The organ gallery is of 
timber, decorated and supported on polished marble 
columns, having marble bases and carved stone 
capitals, The carving of the external capitals has 
in several instances marked Celtic characteristics. 
The figure carving was tbe work of Mr. James 
Ovens, of Dublin and Preston, the carving of the 
nave and other capitals having been executed by 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Copeland, both of Belast. 
Of the exterior, the most imposing feature is the 
west front, with its heavily-moulded cornices and 
great west door, the tympanum of which is tilled 
with a sculptured group by Mr. Ovens, and repre- 
senting the “Taking Down from the Cross.” Fiank- 
ing the entrance on either side are the towers. The 
whole of the general contractors’ work was carried 
out by Messrs. James Henry & Sons, The church 
has been built from the designs of the late Mr. 
Walter G. Doolin, M.A., and Mr. R. M. Butler, at 
Dublin, architects. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, BRADFORD.— 
The foundation-stones of the new Primitive Metho- 
dist chapel which is being erected at Daisy Hill, 
Bradford, were laid recently. The new chapel will 
he constructed of local sione. The length wii be 
75 ft., width 42 ft. (inside measurement), trontace 
50 ft, and front elevation so ft. The front will 
tace Smith-lane, looking towards Bradtord, and at 
one corner there will be a small stone tower ser 
mounted by a lead-covered spire. There are te È 
vestries for minister and choir. and a classroom of 
church parlour, and the building will also have4 
horseshoe gallery and an organ chamber, the latie! 
situated behind the pulpit. The internal nttios 
will be of stained and varnished pitch pine, while 
the windows will be tilled with leaded cathedra: 
glass. Seating accommodation will be provided f~ 
about 500 persons. It is estimated that the buvait 
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will cost about 2,000/, The architect is Mr. T. E 
Davidson, of London and Newcastle, whose plans 
were chosen in competition. 

ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, POLMADIE, RENFREW- 
SHIRE.—St. Margaret’s Church, Polmadie-road, 
which has just been dedicated, consists of a large 
nave, with a side aisle divided from the nave by a 
high arcade of four stone arches. The chancel is 
30 ft. deep, and contains the oak choir stalls, and at 
the back, on a platform elevated several steps, is 
the oak communion table. The chancel is lighted 
by a three-light window in the gable and two side- 
lights. There is a chapel on one side and an organ 
chamber on the other, and near the entrance porch 
ig a wood-vaulted recess for the font, which is 
designed as a basin projecting from a niche in the 
wall, and supported on columns. The church is 
built of red freestone throughout. The roofs are of 
dressed timber, open to the ridges. The floors of 
the chancel, nave passage, &c., are laid with red 
tiles. The church is seated with chairs, and accom- 
modates S00 persons. The hall is built of red 
pressed brick, with timber roof, and accommodates 
about 300 persons. The manse, which occupies the 
south-east corner of the site, is built with hollow 
walls and fireproof floors. The whole works have 
been carried out to the designs of Mr. P. 
Macgregor Chalmers, architect, with Mr. R. Kelly 
as clerk of works. The cost will be between 6,00v/. 
and 7 ooo. 

METHODIST CHURCH, SUNDERLAND.—The foun- 
dation-stones of the new Thornhill Church, Sunder- 
land, have just been laid. The buildings will occupy 
a site at the corner of the Burn Park-road and 
Beechwood-street. At the corner a tower, sur- 
mounted by a spire and vane, will rise 75 ft., and in 
this will be placed a dual-faced timepiece. There is 
a frontage of 130 ft. overlooking the Burn Park, and 
the whole of the main entrances will be in this cleva- 
tion. Three portals give admission to the church, 
through an outer and inner porch, the staircase to 
the gallery being withinthetower, The church itself 
will consist ot nave, clearstury, aisles, transepts, 
and chance], and an end gallery over the entrance 
porches. It will have a seati:g capacity for 520 
adults, which can be augmented to about 620 as 
occasion requires. The nave arcades, and choir 
arch will be worked in Denwick freestone, and the 
pulpit will have a base of the same material, the 
upper part being carved in oak. The chancel is 
raised three steps above the nave level. The roof 
will be of pitch-pine, three-quarter open timbers, 
with chamfered and moulded bammer-beam couples. 
At the entrance to the church are separate cloak- 
rooms for ladies and gentlemen. The school, which 
is recessed from the main road by two front class- 
rooms, will have accommodation for 300, and will 
be divided into classes, with separate side classes 
for senior and infant scholars, while a movable 
rostrum will allow of its conversion into a public 
hall. The roof is similarly treated to that of the 
church. The corridor is placed at the side of the 
school, running its whole ler g:h, and is recessed for 
cloaks and hats. The buildings will also contain a 
church parlour and seven vestries, a kitchen-vestry 
being provided. The whole will be lighted by the 
electric lipht, and the windows will be glazed in 
cathedral-tinted glass, The buildings have been 
designed and the work will be carried out under the 
supervision of Messrs. W. & T. R. Millburn and J. 
Ezra Miller The contractor is Mr. W. B. Cooper, 
of Sunderland, and the cost will be about 7,600/. 
The clerk of works is Mr. R. F. J. Carter, of 
Sunderland. 


BAPTIST SCHOOLS, HISTON, CAMBRIDGE.—These 
schools were opened on the roth inst. The school- 
room is divided up into a number of classrooms by 
means of swivel partitions, which, when thrown 
back, make one large hall. Two large seniors’ 
classrooms are provided, together with infants’- 
room, kitchen, class-rooms for boys and girls, and 
the usual offices. The plan is of nave and aisle 
arrangement (the classrooms being in the aisles). 
Timber columns and arches carry the clearstory. 
The interior joinery is stained transparent green 
and varnished. The external facings are of red 
brick, with Bath-stone dressings. The roof is 
covered with green slates. The heating is by hot 
water on the low-pressure system. The contract 
was let to Mr. H. Feast, Maddenham. and amounted 
to r552}. The architects for the buildings, and for 
the church adjoining (recently completed) are Messrs 
George Baines and R. Palmer Baines, Clements 
Inn, Strand, W.C. , 

WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS AT HIGHER WINCO- 
BANK, SHEFFIELD.—Some time ago the Shettield 
City Council approved a proposal that the Health 
Committee should be asked to bring forward defi- 
nite plans for a scheme of workiny-men’s dwellings, 
to be erected on one or other of the sites acquired 
by them. In accordance with this resolution the 
City Surveyor (Mr. C. F. Wike) has prepared rough 
plans for a firat batch of houses on the estate belong- 
ing to the Corporation at Higher Wincobank. These 
plans have been approved by the Housing Committee. 
The proposal is to lay out one street tor the present, 
and the plans show 104 dwellings, made up as 
follows :—Kight blocks containing two self-con- 
tained cottages, and four tlats in each block ; seven 
blocks, containing four cottages in each block ; and 
twenty-eight semi-detached cottages. Most of the 
cottayes will be four-room tenements, but a few of 
them, forming the ends ot the blocks, will be larger. 


The flats will each have two rooms, with conveni- 
ences, and the first-floor flats will be separately 
entered from the house on the ground floor. It is 
not proposed to make any of the buildings more 
than two stories high. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, FRASERBURGH, N.B.—These 
premises are being erected in Cross-street and Mid- 
street, Fraserburgh, for Messrs. A Macdonald & Sons. 
The buildings are Scotch Baronial in character, and 
are built of grey granite ashlar. There are three 
stories, the ground thor being occupied by shops. 
The architects were Messrs D. & J. R. M‘Millan. 
The contractors :—hiason, Mr. James Rollo, Fraser- 
burgh; carpenter, Messrs. Scott & Macdonald, 
Fraserburgh ; slater, Mr. James Reid, Fraserburgh ; 
plasterer, Mr. Alexander Wiseman, Fraserburgh ; 
plumber, Messrs. Ferguson & Co., Fraserburgh ; 
painter, Mr. James Stewart, Fraserburgh : and iron- 
work, Messrs. J. S. Batchen & Co., Fraserburgh. 

VICTORIA HALL, W1IGAN.—The memorial stone 
was laid recently in connexion with the Victoria 
Hall, Wallgate, Wigan, which is itself intended to 
be commemorative of her late Majesty. The 
building, which is of brick, is being erected ona 
plot of land opposite the Trenchertield Mill, near 
the Canal Bridge. The building will have two 
dining halls for men and women, which will be 
opened daily. The architects were Messrs. J. B. 
& W. Thornley, of Wigan. 


Music HALL, GREENOCK.—At Greenock Dean of 
Guild Court, on the 15th inst, Mr. J. F. Arthur 
applied for warrant to erect a music hall at the 
corner of West Blackhall-street and Ker-street, on 
the site of the circus buildings. The architects 
are Messrs. Boston, Menzies, & Morton. The whole 
structure is to be fireproof, and the proscenium is to 
be shut ott from the auditorium by a fire-resisting 
screen, The proscenium will be 30 ft. deep, the 
stage so ft. wide and 40 ft. deep, and accommoda- 
tion is to be provided for over 1,700 persons. The 
application was adjourned for a fortnight to enable 
of reports being prepared by Firemaster Taylor and 
Mr. Devine, sanitary inspector. 

MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, HEREFORD.—The founda- 
tion stone in connexion with the new municipal 
buildings, Hereford, was laid by Princess Henry of 
Battenberg recently. The principal entrance is in 
the centre of St. Owen-street front, through a vesti- 
bule into a large hall. There is a grand staircase 
immediately facing. The otfces are grouped prac- 
tically around the hall, with a porter’s room, tele- 
phone service, and cloakrooms for ofticials and 
clerks conveniently situated. Ona mezzanine tlooc 
at the height of the front landing or staircase, the 
surveyor’s department is placed, and the inspectors 
and workmen, &c, can use the public gallery stairs 
at the rear. The first foor is devoted tu the 
assembly hall, council chamber, &c. The top floor 
is devoted to the caretaker’s house and kitchen for 
the assembly room, stores, &c. In the basement 
are the weights and measures department, labora- 
tory, and stores for the ditterent departments, like- 
wise heating chamber and coal store. The build- 
ing is Renaissance in style. The heating will be 
by hot water and radiators on the low pressure 
system. The ventilation will be effected by an 
electric motor in the flcche over the assembly room 
roof. Externally, the St. Owen-street front will be 
faced with terra-cotta from Messrs. Doulton’s, 
filled with cement or coke-breeze concrete. The 
roof is to be covered with Westmoreland green 
slates, and all the external woodwork of the Heche is 
to be of the best quality English oak. Internally the 
walls generally will be plastered and finished in a 
washable distemper, terra-cotta, or other approved 
tint. The assembly-room and council-chamber will 
have panelled dados of wainscot oak. The grand 
staircase is to be of polished York stone, moulded 
with Doulton’s Carrara marble balustrade. The 
coved ceiling over is to be in stained glass and 
leaded lights. All the doors, architraves, and 
joiners’ fittings generally will be executed in wains- 
cot polished, the floors of the hall and landing will 
be in polished marble mosaic; with centres and 
borders to special design. The entrance lobbies, 
&c., will have the city coat of arms worked in. 
Messrs. W. Bowers & Co. are the builders, and the 
architect is Mr. Cheer2, of Twickenham. 


HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, BIRMINGHAM.—This 
building was reopened on the 14th inst. The 
Birmingham and Midland Homeopathic Hospital 
was established in 1575 at Broad-street-corner, 
when a Gothic building was erected upon part of 
the ground from designs by Mr. Yeoville Thomason. 
Building operations for the completion of the 
original scheme began about a year ago, in accord- 
ance with designs supplied by Messrs, Crouch & 
Butler. To the left of the main entrance is the 
Board-room, with its Old English fireplace, and 
beyond, there is the office set apart tor the use of 
the Lady Superintendent. By staircase or lift, one 
ascends to the several floors above. The first of 
these is devoted to administrative purposes. Over- 
head is the men’s ward, containing eight beds ; 
whilst on the same level, in the older portion of 
the building, are women’s wards, where there is 
accommodation for twelve patients. At the rear, in 
an apartment which was at one time used as an 
electro-plate showroom, a dozen children have been 
provided tor. Accommodation now exists tor nity 
patients instead of thirty. Oa the top tloor, with 
the operating-room, there are three private wards. 


PUBLIC HALLS, SPRINGBURN, GLASGOW. — 


Springburn Public Halls were formally opened on 
the 10th inst. They are in Keppochhill-road. near 
to its junction with Springburn-road, and are 
capable of seating 1,200 and 4oo persons respec- 
tively. Mr. W. Whitie was the architect. 


TRAINING COLLEGE, LIMERICK — A training 


college for girls has been erected in Limerick. The 
contract was placed in tne hands of Mr. M. Glynn, 
Dublin, and Mr. Byrne, Dublin, was selected a3 
architect, with Mr. P. Molloy, Limerick, clerk of 
works. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The 


premises being erected in Dean-street, designated 
“The Cathedral Buildings,” are now approaching 
completion, The block has been built to the order 
of the churchwardens and overseers of St. Nicholas, 
and the seven stories contain eighty rooms, divided 
into ten suites of offices and six shops, with 
cellarage beneath. There are two entrances, one 
from the churchyard and the other from Dean- 
street, and a mosaic-tloored entrance hall divides 
the buildings. A passenger elevator will run from 
the lower hall to the highest story. Messrs. Oliver, 
Leeson, & Wood are the architects for the work, 
and Messrs. Stephen Easten & Co. the contractors, 
with Mr. Matthew Dodds acting as clerk of works. 


PROPOSED OVERA House. BLACKPOOL,—It is 


proposed to reconstruct Her Majesty's Opera House 
in connexion with the Winter Gardens, and to 
enlarge the building to double the capacity. Messrs. 


Mangnall & Littlewood, of Manchester, architects, 


have prepared the plans and drawings for the work. 
The whoie of the Winter Gardens Church-street fron- 
tage from the present Opera House entrance to 
Adelphi-street will be taken in hand, and a new 
facade will be erected. The building will consist of 
two stories. The present entrance to the Winter 
Gardens will be embodied in the scheme, and 
remain in its present position. The existing entrance 
to the Opera House will form the entrance to the 


pit, and west of these entrances will be three shops. 
At the Adelphi-street corner is to be a square tower 
100 ft. high, surmounted by an ornamental minaret. 
The entrance to the dreas circle and upper circle will 
be under the tower at the westerly corner of the 
block in Church-street. This entrance hall will be 
almost as large as the present entrance hall of 
the Opera House. Staircases lead up to a foyer, 
which wil be 120 ft. in length by 4o ft. in-width. 
From the foyer is an entrance to the dress circle, 
20 ft. wide, and an entrance to the upper circle of 
similar proportions. Ample cloakrooms, ladies’ 
retiring-rooms, &c., are provided for. The useless 
room at the back of the present theatre is to be 
thrown into the body of the theatre. Increased 
accommodation will be given for 1,500 persons. 
The bars at the rear of the pit, the dress circle and 
the upper circle are to be cleared out, along with 
several stairways that can be dispensed with, and 
then there will be practically a reconstruction of 
the auditorium. Extra seating will be provided in 
the stalls. The pit will be carried further back and 
extra seating obtained. The circles will be entirely 
taken down and reconstructed. The dress circle, 
which now consists of only three rows of seats, 
will be increased to twelve rows. The upper circle, 
instead of having eight rows, will have fifteen. 
There will also be accommodation for 300 or 400 
more in the gallery. The work will cost from 
20,000/, to 30,0001. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


WINDOW, STANHOPE CHURCH, DURHAM.—Oa 
the rth inst., the Lord Bishop of Richmond, Dr, 
Pulleine, unveiled and dedicated a three-light 
stained-glass window in the north aisle of Stanhope 
Church, In this work, the artists, Messrs. Wailes 
& Strang, of Newcastle, have dealt with the subjects 
of “Fath, Hope, and Charity.” Faith and Hope 
are represented respectively by a cross and anchur, 
The centre light represents a female figure, wi h an 
infant in her arms, and at her feet two poorly-clad 
children—illustrating the spirit of Charity. 

CHRIST CHURCH, OLD KENT-ROAD.—On_ Whit- 
Sunday a three-light window was unveiled in the 
nave ot this church. The subject depicted is the 
“Lord's Supper,” under canopies of tifteenth- 
century style. in the tracery above is an angel 
representing Charity, with cherubs on each side. 
The work was desijned and executed by Messrs. 
Taylor & Clifton, of London. 


——_ ++ 
FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The monument to Comte, on the Place 
de la Sorbonne, was unveiled last Sunday. It con- 
sists of a marble bust on a column, on the left of 
which is seated a young labourer who meditate:, 
with a hammer at his feet. M. Injalbert is the 
sculptor. The Conseil Supericur des Beaux-Arts 
will shortly have to elect a successor to M. Coquact, 
the late Protessor of Architecture at the Ecole. 
The candidates for the post are MM. E. Bénard, 
Loviot, and P. Andre. M. Bevicre, architect, 
has obtained the first premium in the competition 
ror the laving out of a public garden and the 
erection of a school and a Salle des Fctes at Lilas. 
M. Durand obtained the second premium and M 
Chesnay the third.——M. bustache has presente 1 
tu the Academie des Reaux-Arts his set of drawings. 
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of the Via Sacra and the adjoining buildings, now on 
view at the Salon.——A new Society of engravers 
and amateurs has been formed at Paris, with the 
object of promoting the practice of wood engraving. 
——A new post office and telegraph building has 
been opened at Epone, of which M. Deschamps is 
the architect.——The death is announced, at the 
age of seventy-nine, of M. Camille Bernier, the 
lanpscape painter, who made his first appearance at 
the Salon in 1848, and has exhibited there regularly 
since. He was made an “officier” of the 
Legion of Honour in 1892. His special province 
lay in painting the landscape of Brittany; one of 
his best works of this class is in the Luxembourg 
Museum.—We have also to record the death at 
the same age (seventy-nine), of M. Jean Jules 
Salmson, the sculptor, a former pupil of Ramey and 
Toussaint. He received medals in the Salons of 
1863 and 1865, as well as at the International Exhi- 
bitions of 1867 and 1889, Among his principal 
works are “The Judgment of Paris”; Phryne 
before the Areopagus; the statue of Henri IV. 
which decorates the Hotel de Ville of Rochelle ; 
four statues representing Folly, Comedy, Satire, and 
Music, for the Vaudeville Theatre; “ La Gloire” for 
the new portion of the Louvre; and a statue of 
Handel for the Nouvel Opéra, which was illustrated 
in the Buildcr of September 17, 1887. 

UNITED STATES.— The German Emperor has 
notified the President that it is his intention to 
present an equestrian statue of Frederick the Great 
to the people of the United States, as a memorial of 
the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia to that country. 
The statue is to be erected in Washington, probably 
in front of the War Department buildings ——A 
travelling studentship in architecture has been 
established in Harvard University, from donations 
provided by Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Robinson, of 
New York. Its value is 1,000 dols. per annum, 
and it is to be awarded annually to graduates 
of the School of Architecture who have com- 
pleted their course with distinction, or who 
have completed with distinction a post-graduate 
course of not less than one year. The winner of 
the award is required to spend a year in the study 
of architecture in Europe. —— Professor Trow- 
bridge, of the college of architecture in Cornell 
University, has resigned his post, and intends to 
enter upon active practice as an architect in New 
York. —— The plans for remodelling the White 
House, at Washington, by adding curved wings and 
other features, have been abandoned for the present, 
and some simple changes in the interior of the 
building only, are now contemplated. The Presi- 
dent’s business offices are to be removed to a new 
building to be erected south of the White House, 
near the State department buildings. The cost of 
these changes is estimated at 150,000 dols. 

INDIA—The Military Works Department is con- 
structing an important transport road from Quetta 
to Chaman.——The work of erecting the new 
municipal offices, Calcutta, will probably be carried 
out by the Municipality on the piece-work system, 
which is largely adopted by the Public Works 
Department. The tenders sent in have thus appa- 
rently been ignored, and the incident has given rise 
to much discontent and adverse criticism amongst 
builders in that part of Bengal———A scheme has 
been sanctioned for the erection of a large police- 
station in Municipal Office-street, Calcutta ——The 
Government has erected at Amritsar a memorial in 
the form of a kiosk to the memory of the men of 
the 36th Sikhs who fell in the recent operations in 


China. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SCULPTURE WORK, CARDIFF NEW TOWN HALL. 
—A special meeting of the Town Hall Committee 
of the Cardiff Corporation was beld recently. 
The architects (Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & 
Rickards) wrote upon the question of sculptural 
adornments on the new Town Hall. They sent 
plans showing in outline their proposals, and 
suggested that Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A., should 
be retained in connexion with carrying out the 
details. Mr. Rickards (a member of the firm) 
attended and gave an explanation. The provision 
in the specification and contract was for 8,ocol. 
in the Town Hall account, of which 6.5001. was 
for statuary, and in the Law Courts the total 
was 4,500/., of which 3,300/. was for statuary. Of 
the total of 12,500l., 1.3002. would be for bronze work, 
&c., including 800}. for the crown of the Town Hall 
dome. The committee agreed that the architects, 
with Mr. Goscombe John, should obtain competi- 
tive designs for the work on the Town Hall and the 
Law Courts. 

HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES.—The Joint 
Committee of the two Houses of Parliament on the 
Housing of the Working Classes heard further cfticial 
evidence on the r4athinst. with reference to the work- 
ing of the present standing orders of Parliament in 
relation to the rehousing of persons of the labouring 
class displaced by railway and other undertakings. 
Mr. W. P. Byrne, Principal Clerk of the Domestic 
Department of the Home Otice, and Mr, H. T. 
Steward, Consulting Survevor to the Home Office, 
were the witnesses. Mr. Byrne put in a statement 
showing the actual amount of rehousing accom- 
modation to be provided under schemes approved 
since 1884, and promoted by railway and other 


companies. 


Roughly speaking, nearly 18,000 per-}“ Money,” obseryea the Vice-Consul, “has been so 
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plentiful and cheap that the man of m 

may own, nominally, his home Sr probit 
instead of rent. During a part of last year skilled 
labour of the right kind was not sufficient to se 
the demand. The painters struck for a day of eight 
hours, but were not successful. The eight bey 
time-card has not yet been adopted anywhere in i 
State. The labour day remains at nine adil 
occasionally longer, but never shorter. The fol. 
lowing wages are paid :—Carpenters and paint i 
from 2 dols. soc, to 3dols. per day; masons = 
plumbers, 3 dols. to 3 dols. soc.” i 

Day CONSUMPTION OF GAS (A CORRECTION 
We ought to explain that the figures Jota La 
week in our “ Note” on this subject represent th 
increases in the consumption of gas on March : 
1902, as compared with the consumption on March 
5, 1901, and not the average increase for a year, as 
stated. This correction does not influence th 
noteworthy fact to which we desired to dae 
attention, viz.—that the volume of gas used durin 
a ae coven is increasing at a more rapid 
rate than the volume consumed duri 
darkness. ring the hours of 

ETCHING OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—From th 
Art Fournal Office we have an original etchin by 
Mr. Axel Haig of the interior of Westminster Abbey 
looking east. This is on a small scale, but a refined 
and artistic piece of etching, and we prefer it to 
some of Mr. Haig’s larger and more highly worked 
plates, because it has more of the true quality and 
tone of etching, which are apt to be lost when an 
etching is laboriously finished up like an engraving 

GLASS WALL - TILES.—The “Glasgraphische 
Werke” (Frankfort-on-Maine), send us some speci. 
mens of their decorative wall-tiles made of glass 
These are about v%-in. thick, and are made with 
decorative designs in colour similar to what can be 
done on encaustic tiles; and apparently the colour. 
ing is incorporated with the glass and does not 
yield to abrasion. The glassy smoothness of 
surface is, no doubt, as the manufacturers say, con- 
ducive to easy cleansing, but on the other hand that 
very smoothness and glitter of surface is in our 
opinion less agreeable from a decorative point of 
view than the less glassy but equally washable sur. 
face of encaustic tiles. There would be an economy 
in the use of these glass tiles, both in original price 
and in freight (in consequence of their lightness) ; 
on the other hand we should think they might be 
rather in danger of breakage io transit. We are 
informed that they have been largely used in Ger. 
many, and that 4 000 square yards of them have 
lately been supplied to the Hansa Commercial 
buildings at Dusseldorf, and in Frankfort they are 
largely used in hotels and private houses. Mr. J.C 
Duntze, of Frankfort, is patentee and manager of 
the works. 

INSTITUTE OF CLAY-WORKERS.—The annual 
dinner of the Iastitute of Clay-workers was held on 
May 14 at the Holborn Restaurant, where some 
seventy clay-workers, representing the brick, tile 
and pottery industry in all parts of the country were 
present. Mr, Clement B. Broad occupied the chair. 
A(ter the loyal toasts had been given, “The Archi- 
tectural Profession” was proposed by Mr. W. B. 
Hughes, and replied to by Mr. Silvanus Trevail, 
“The Institute of Clay-workers” was proposed by 
Mr. Broad, and replied to by Mr. E. P. Collier, J.P. 
(who is the President for this year), and Mr. H. 
Greville Montgomery, hon. sec, ` The toast of “The 
Visitors ” was proposed by Mr, Webster, and replied 
to by Mr. Ellis Marsland, Master of the Bricklayers’ 
and Tilers’ Company.—A party of clay-workers, 
numbering some fifty members, have started on an 
annual excursion, Paris being fixed upon this year, 
On the 16th inst. the members were to pay a visit to 
the National Porcelain Manufactory of Sevres, and 
during the visit they will be officially received by the 
Union Ceramique of France, and a banquet will be 
given in their honour. 

PROPOSED EXCAVATIONS AT SHAFTESBURY 
ABREY.—Lord Stalbridge presided on the 17th inst. 
at a meeting at Shaftesbury to consider excavations 
it is proposed to carry out at Shaftesbury Abbey. 
It was stated that in July, 1861, a partial excavation 
of the site was made by Mr. Batten, agent to the 
Marquis of Winchester. When the foundations of 
the choir and the apsidal chapels on either side, as 
well as those of the crypt, were brought to light, 
many objects of interest were found, including a 
gold hoop ring set with emeralds, a chalice, and a 
number of heraldic floor tiles and portions of sculp- 
tured monuments. A small portion of the Abbey, 
barely a quarter, was disclosed, and it is now pro 
posed to carry out a thorough excavation of the 
whole site. The Corporation of Shaftesbury have 
contributed 50/. towards the cost of the work. The 
work will be carried out under the supervision of 
Mr. Doran Webb, F.S.A. and President of the Wilts 
Archicological Society.—Times. 
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LEGAL. 
FULHAM BOROUGH COUNCIL v. LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 

AT West London Police-court a few days ago. 
before Mr. Rose, there was an adjourned summons 
against the London School Board for not complying 
with the regulation of the Fulham Borough Council 
by not removing the old drains in constructing 4 
new system at the Everington-street School. Mr. 


sons had been displaced in the Metropolis and 
nearly 15,000 rehoused. In cross-examination, he 
explained that these figures did not at all repre- 
sent the magnitude of the subject, because the 
operations of railway companies which diminish 
the accommodation of the working classes 
were probably slight in comparison with natural 
industrial changes, such as the building of factories. 
Mr. Steward stated that when a scheme was put 
before the Secretary of State he sent a duly qualified 
assistant round to every house which it was pro- 
posed to pull down, ascertaining the number of 
inhabitants, their occupations, wages, rent, and so 
on ; then he reported to the Home Office, and the 
Secretary of State decided whether the company 
should be required to rehouse or not. Asked by the 
Chairman whether, when a rehousing scheme was 
catried out, the same people were accommodated 
as had been displaced, the witness said he was 
informed that as a rule very few of the same people 
were reboused. In answer to Mr. Jesse Collings, 
Mr. Byrne acknowledged the satisfactory character 
of tbe co-operation which the Home Office had 
received from the County Council and the local 
authorities in the administration of the Act. 
LABOUR CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK.— Some 
interesting particulars under this head are given in 
an ofħcial report just published, from which it 
appears that on September 30 last the number of 
labour organisations in New York State was 1,851, 
with a membership of 276,141, showing an increase, 
as compared with 1900, of 246 organisations and 
30,760 members, of whom 14,618 were women. 
The largest groups of organised working men are 
those in the building trade, who represent about 
31 per cent. of the trade unionists. During the 
year the relative amount of unemployed amongst 
members of labour organisations was smaller than 
in any recent years except 1899. The average 
earnings of organised working men in 1898 were 
4 per cent. greater than in 1897; in 1899 they 
gained another 11 per cent.; in 1900 they lost 
4 per cent. ; while in 1901 they gained 5 per cent. 
so that at the latter date they were 16 per cent. 
higher than in 1897. On the other hand, it is 
estimated that the wholesale prices of meat, dairy, 
aod garden products have during that period in- 
creased 26 per cent., and of breadstuffs 41 per cent. 
Admitting that retail prices may not have increased 
in quite the same proportion, it is still safe to say 
that the cost of living has increased since 1897 at 
least as much as the earnings of labour. During 
the last three years the average daily earnings 
of bricklayers and masons have been—in 1899, 
168. 2d. sterling; in 31900, 16s. sterling ; in 1901, 
179. 4d. sterling; of carpenters—in 1899, 123. 4d. 
sterling ; im 1900, 123. sterling; in 1901, 128. 4d. 
sterling ; of painters—in 1899, 123. 1od. sterling ; 
in 1900, 123. Sterling; in 1901, 123. 5d. sterling ; 
of plumbers—in 1899, 138. 11d. sterling ; ia 1900, 
148. 8d. sterling ; in 1901, 138. 11d. sterling. As the 
outcome of the annual meeting of the Industrial 
Department of the National Civic Federation, held 
in New York in December last, an endeavour has 
been made to provide a committee which shall be 
able to prevent strikes and locks-out, and to aid in 
renewing industrial relations when a rupture has 
occurred, and this not in relation to any particular 
trade, but as a means of maintaining harmony 
between capital and labour under all circumstances. 
The new feature in this committee is the importa- 
tion of representatives of the general public equal in 
number to those of capital, on the one hand, and 
labour on the other. uch is expected from this 
innovation, as tending to lead to a better under- 
standing by the general public of the true causes of 
any dispute that may arise and of the means 
suggested for its settlement, matters which are often 
obscure at the present time, and on which it is 
therefore difficult to bring any force of public 
opinion to bear. The committee is composed of 
twelve members representing employers of labour, 
twelve representing organised labour, and twelve 
representing the general public, all men of preat 
influence. The Committee declares that it is pre- 
‘pared to do what may seem best to promote indus- 
trial peace, to be helpful in establishing rightful 
relations between employers and workers, by its 
good offices to endeavour to obviate and prevent 
etrikes and lock-outs, and to aid in renewing indus- 
trial relations when a rupture has occurred ; they 
advocate conferences and mutual agreements be- 
tween employers and workers ; and, while assuming 
no powers of arbitration unless such powers be 
conferred by both parties to a dispute, declare that 
when requested they will either as a whole or bya 
sub-committee act as a forum to adjust and decide 
upon questions at issue between workers and their 
employers, provided that in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee the subject is one of sufficient importance. 
PROGRESS OF BUILDING IN PROVIDENCE, RHODE 
ISLAND, U.S.A.—A report has been received at the 
Foreign Ottice from Mr, Stockwell, British Vice- 
Consul, in which it is stated that the building trades 
there have been very active throughout the past 
year. One thousand three hundred and two 
permits to build were issued, being 200 more than 
in the previous year. The total cost of new 
structures, houses, and mercantile buildings in 1901 
was 4,730,720 dols., the total cost in the previous 
year having been 4,204.950 dols. The new structures 
numbered 703, of which 461 were dwelling-houseg. 
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hope-Munroe supported the summons on 
ar of the Borough’ Council, and Mr. George 
Elliott was for the School Board. It was stated 
that 1,400 children attended the school, and it was 
necessary on sanitary gronnds to remove the old 
drains and substitute dry earth and ballast to pre- 
vent contamination. Members of the London 
Sanitary Protection Association gave evidence 
stating that it would be a waste of money to spend 
300l. in removing the old drains, which had been 
properly disconnected with the new system All 
had been removed from inside the building, and 
those remaining were under the playground. It 
was argued that the regulation was invalid, as it 
was framed by the late Fulham Vestry. Mr. Rose 
expressed an opinion that the regulation was valid, 
and imposed a penalty of 403., with 10 gs. costs. 
He said he would grant a special case if one was 
required. Subsequently formal notices were served 
for a special case. 


DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND CORONATION 
PROCESSION STANDS. 


THE case of The Mayor, &c., of Westminster v 
Watson and otbers, came before a Divisional 
Court of King’s Bench, composed of the Lord Chief 
Justice, Mr. Justice Darling, and Mr. Justice Channell, 
on the 15th inst., it being a special case stated under 
Section 29 of the London Government Act, 1899, 
raising the question as to the powers, rights, and 
duties of district surveyors acting under the London 
Building Act, in respect of the inspection and super- 
vision of wooden structures erected for the purpose 
of allowing persons to witness the Coronation pro- 
cession. 

It was decided in litigation between the West- 

minster City Council v, the London County Council 
(vide the Builder of December 21, 1901), that these 
structures were within the meaning of Section 84 of 
the London Building Act, and that by reason of the 
provisions of the London Government Act, 1899, the 
power to give licences in respect of them was trans- 
ferred from the County Council to the Borough 
Councils. Before the passing of this Act the County 
Council made it a condition of the licence that the 
structures should be erected to the satisfaction of 
tbe district surveyors, and the practice of the West- 
minster City Council was to make it a condition of 
the licence that the structure should be erected to 
the satisfaction of their city engineer. The follow- 
ing questions arose between the Council and the 
surveyors :—(1) Whether the powers, duties, and 
liabilities of the surveyors with respect to 
the supervision or inspection of wooden struc- 
tures falling within Section 84 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, had been transferred to the 
City Council and its officers ; (2) whether wooden 
structures within that section were works of which 
the district surveyor should have notice under 
Section 145, and as to which he had duties of 
inspection and supervision independently of the 
terms of any licence; (3) whether the right to 
receive the fees for such supervision and inspection 
had been transferred to the City Council and its 
officers, or had lapsed, or was still retained by the 
district surveyors independently of the terms of the 
licence granted. On behalf of the Westminster 
City Council it was argued that the licence might 
contain such conditions as the Council might think 
expedient, and that Section 84 of the London Build- 
ing Act stood by itself, and these structures were 
not within the rest of the Act. The district sur- 
veyors, the respondents, however, urged that they 
did not derive their authority from the County 
Council, though they were appointed Ly the Coun- 
cil, and that their powers and duties did not depend 
On the licence granted under Section 84 of the Act, 
but arose under other sections. They contended 
that the Westminster Council were not bound to 
insert any condition, and in the event of their not 
doing so, then if the argument on behalf of the 
Westminster City Council was right these structures 
Would be put up without any supervision at all. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
the Lord Chief Justice in giving judgment said that 
there were in the London Building Act provisions 
as to the duties of the district surveyors, who, 
though not exactly servants of the County Council, 
Were under its jucisdiction. It could not be con- 
tended that it was intended to transfer to the 
Officers of the new Councils the duties of the dis- 
trict surveyors ; but the transfer of the powers of the 
County Cuuncil might, by its operation, destroy 
Some of those duties. \What the Court, therefore‘ 

to consider was the true view of the law having 
regard to the position of the County Council and ot 
the district surveyors and what was intended to be 
transferred. The City Council could specify the 
Conditions of the licence and could add any safe- 
guard that they thought fit If any duties were 
imposed on anybody by the licence, they were not 
imposed on the district surveyors. The transfer to 
the Borough Councils did not destroy any of the 
rights or duties of the district surveyors except in 
80 far as the transfer involved their alteration or 
destruction, His Lordship answered the three 
questions raised by the special case as follows :—I. 
ln 80 far as the duties depended on the terms of the 
licence, it was not a question of transfer. It wasa 
question of duties imposed on the officers of the 
City Council by the terms of the licence. There- 
fore the district surveyors did not have the right 


or power of performing the duties imposed by the 
licence unless the licence expressly imposed duties 
on them. The answer to the question was that they 
were not transferred, and the district surveyors had 
no powers, duties, or liabilities under the licences 
which were 
thought that the district surveyors were entitled to 
have notice under Section 145 of the London 


granted by the City Council. 2. He 


Building Act, 1894, but not of all the things specified 
in that section, because they were not all applicable. 
He did not suggest that the district surveyors could 
exercise functions which had no relation to the 
character of the structure being erected. 3. The 
right to receive the fees clearly had not been trans- 
ferred to the City Council and its officers, but ke 
did not think that the right had altogether lapsed. 
It would be reasonable and proper for the County 
Council to exercise their powers of allowing a less 
fee, because the duties would be less. If in a proper 
case a district surveyor had a duty to inspect in 
order to see whether any provision of the Act had 
been infringed, he would be entitled to his fees, but 
he did not suggest that the district surveyors would 
be entitled to claim fees in respect of every one of 
these structures because they had certain duties 
under the Act. 

Mr. Justice Darling and Mr. Justice Channell con- 
curred. 

Mr. Manisty, K.C., and Mr, Craies appeared for 
the Westminster City Council ; and Mr. Macmorran, 
K.C., Mr. Walter Ryde, and Mr. E. Hilliard for the 
district surveyors. 


A BRIGHTON BUILDING DISPUTE: 
APPLICATION TO THE COURT OF APPEAL. 


THE case of W. Belcher v. the Roedean School 
Site and Buildings, Ltd., and in re an Arbitration 
between the same parties came before the 
Court of Appeal composed of Lords Justices 
Vaughan Williams, Romer, and Mathew on the 
15th inst. 

Mr. George Bonner said that both of these cases 
were before Mr. Justice Bucknill in chambers the 
previous Monday, and in which notices of appeal 
had been given for the 16th inst. His application 
now was that the appeals might stand over until 
after the Whitsuntide vacation, as both sides were 
anxious to brief leaders and it would be impossible 
to do so in the time then at the disposal of the 

ies. 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams asked the learned 
counsel the nature of the applications in chambers. 

Mr. Bouner replied that in the first case it was an 
appeal to the Judge against the decision of the 
Master refusing leave to enforce an award of the 
arbitrator. The other case had relation to the dis- 
missal of an appeal by the defendants against a 
decision of the Master refusing to order the pro- 
ceedings to be stayed. The action had relation to 
a building contract. (The case had been before this 
Court on a previous occasion on the appeal of the 
defendant company and Mr. J. W. Simpson, an 
architect, from orders of Mr. Justice Lawrence in 
chambers, dated August 8, IgolI. 
of November 9, 1901.) 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams said he knew that 
just before the Whitsuntide vacation it was v 
difficult to get leaders, but he thought that there 
had been ample time to have done so had the parties 
chosen. 

Mr. Bouner replied that one side wanted to brief 
Mr. Reginald Bray, K.C., and the other Mr. Ralph 
Neville, K.C. When he told their Lordships that 
the case had taken two hours before the Master in 
chambers they would understand that the matter 
was not an easy one, and it was thought to be of 
such importance that a shorthand note was taken 
of the proceedings in chambers. 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams said he granted 
the application, though very reluctantly. He might 
say that he should not be a member of this Court 
during next term, but he hoped that the case would 
not take the time which the parties apparently anti- 
cipated it would take. 


BUILDERS AND SUB-CONTRACTORS : 


IMPORTANT JUDGMENT OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
ON THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. 


Ix the House of Lords, composed of the Lord 
Chancellor and Lords Shand, Davey, Brampton, and 
Robertson, on the rth inst., a considered judgment 
was given in the case of Cooper & Crane v. 
Wright, raising an important point under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1897. The case came 
before the House on the appeal of Messrs. Cooper 
& Crane, builders, from a decision of the Court of 
Appeal composed of the late Master of the Rolls 
(then Lord Justice A. L. Smith) Collins and Romer, 
reversing a decision of the learned County Court 
Judge of Nottingham (vide the Builder of March to, 
1900). The short facts were these :—The appellants 
had contracted to erect a building, and contracted 
with the respondent Wright to do all the slating 
work. A labourer named Brady, employed by 
Wright, was killed by an accident, and compensation 
under the Act was awarded to his widow against 
Cooper & Crane, who claimed to be indemnihed by 
Wright. The County Court Judge allowed this 
claim and gave judgement for Cooper & Crane 
against Wright, but his decision was reversed by 


Vide the Builder 


the Court of Appeal, the Judges there unanimously 
holding that Cooper & Crane were not entitled to 
indemnity from Wright. Hence the present appeal 
of Cooper & Crane. 


Lord Robertson agreed with the following judg- 


ment of Lord Brampton, that the decision of the 
Court of Appeal should be attirmed and the present 
appeal dismissed. 


Lord Brampton, in the course of an elaborate 


judgment, after stating the facts, said that no 
appeal was made by Cooper and Crane against the 
award for compensation. 


demnity Wright appealed, and the Court of Appeal 


Against the order for in- 


set it aside upon the ground that a mere sub-con- 
tractor was not an “undertaker’’ within the mean- 
ing of the Act. His lordship considered that that 
decision was right. The first section of the Act was 
as follows :—* If in any employment to which this 
Act applies personal injury by accident arising out 
of and in the course of the employment is caused to 
a workman, his employer shall, subject as herein- 
after mentioned, be liable to pay compensation in 
accordance with the first schedule to this Act.” The 
7th Section (1) enacts “This Act shall apply only 
to employment by the undertaker as hereinafter 
defined, on, in, or about a railway, factory, mine, 
quarry, or engineering work, and to employment by 
the undertakers as hereinafter defined on, in, or 
about any building which exceeds 30 ft. in height, 
and is either being constructed or repaired 
by means of a scaffolding or being demolished.” 
Section 7 (2) defines the meaning of the term 
“undertakers ” in the cases of a railway, factory, 
quarry, laundry, or mine, to be those who represent 
the persons or bodies actually carrying on business 
or work 80 described. “In the case of a building 
the word ‘undertakers’ is declared to mean ‘the 
persons undertaking the construction, repair, or 
demolition.’” The first section imposing upon 
“ his employer” the liability to pay compensation 
to a workman must be read by the light of 
Section 7 (1), which enacts, “this Act shall apply 
only to employment by the undertakers” as defined. 
It followed that the general words “ his employer " 
in Section r must be read as “his employer, being 
also the undertaker.” In this case the deceased 
man having been employed by Wright, the sub- 
contractor, and not by Cooper & Crane, the under- 
takers, his employment, although on the work 
undertaken by Cooper & Crane, was not, in his 
lordship’s opinion, an employment to which alone 
the Act applied. It was obvious that the legislature 
did not intend that such a workman, who had been 
exposed to equal risks and dangers with his fellow- 
workmen should be excluded from the benefit of the 
Act ; this was apparent from Section 4, which in 
substance provided that the undertakers of works 
of construction of or on buildings should be 
responsible for compensation to injured workmen 
employed by their sub-contractors as if they 
had been employed by the undertakers themselves. 
It would be convenient to set out Section 4 in 
full :—‘* Where in an employment tə which this Act 
applies the undertakers, as hereinafter defined, con- 
tract with any person for the execution by or 
under such contractor of any work, and the under- 
takers would, if such work were executed by work- 
men immediately employed by them, be liable to 
pay compensation under this Act to those workmen 
in respect of any accident arising out of and in the 
course of their employment, the undertakers shall 
be liable to pay to any workman employed in the 
execution of the work any compensation which is 
payable to the workman (whether under this Act or 
in respect of personal negligence or wilful act 
independently of this Act) by such contractor, or 
would be so payable if such contractor were an 
emplover to whom this Act applies. Provided that 
the undertaker shall be entitled to be indemnified by 
any Other person who would have been liable 
independently of this section. This section shall 
not apply to any contract with any person 
for the execution by or under such contract 
of any work which is merely auxiliary or inci- 
dental to and is no part ot or process in the 
trade or business carried on by such undertakers 
respectively.” That the widow was entitled 
to compensation from Cooper & Crane, as the 
undertakers, seemed to his lordship to admit of no 
possible doubt. The judge was right therefore in 
his award of compensation against them. That 
award was not questioned, The real question 
before their lordships arose out of the claim of 
Cooper & Crane for indemnity from their sub- 
contractor Wright. The case in support of that 
claim was thus put. That by his sub-contract with 
Cooper & Crane, Wright became an “undertaker” 
equally with themselves within the meaning of the 
7th Section, and was in every respect under the 
same primary obligation to pay compensation to 
the widow ; and that such liability was a liability 
imposed by Sections t and 7 independently of the 
4th Section, so as to bring him within the proviso in 
that section, and to give them a right to claim 
indemnity from him. He did not think that these 
propositions could be maintained. First, Wright 
was not an undertaker within the meaning of 
Section 7 of the Act. The Legislature. in using the 
expression “ the undertakers” had given it a limited 
statutory meaning beyond which it could not be 
extended. To bring any person within the detini- 
tion clause he must have undertaken some detinite. 
specitic work of construction which was to form the 
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subject of his undertaking. In this case it was for 
the construction of an entire building. Secondly, 
the contract of the undertaker must be with a person 
who has authority to employ and to authorise the 
undertaker to accomplish the work undertaken. 
For such a work as the construction of an entire 
building, as was the case before their lordships, it 
seemed to him that two persons or sets of persons 
only could fill the position of “the undertakers ” 
defined by the Act. The building owner who took 
upon himself the construction of the building he 
required, or the persons who, through the medium 
of a contract with him, engaged to take upon them- 
selves the obligation to execate tbat work for him. 
He carefully abstained from expressing any opinion 
touching the responsibility of a building-owner who 
sub-divided the construction of a building among 
several contractors, because in this case, Cooper & 
Crane, by their contract with him, undertook the 
construction from the foundations to the top of the 
roof. By that contract they constituted themselves 
“ the undertakers ” of the whole building within the 
definition in Section 7. (2) From that contract they 
could not recede or be discharged unless with the 
assent of the building owner until the building was 
completely constructed ; and to the execution of 
their undertaking they were bound to bring their 
personal skill and experience, and to exercise per- 
sonal control over all the necessary operations. 
There was beyond this an obligation attached by 
the Statute to their undertaking, towards every 
workmen employed by them on that work under- 
taken, to pay to him, in the event of injury to him by 
accident, compensation, according to the Act. 
Neither the contractural obligations to the build- 
ing owner nor the statutory obligation 
to the workman could be terminated or altered at 
the mere will or by any act of the undertakers. 
They could not assign their contract or any part of 
it,nor could they delegate their authority or any 
part of it to another. The building owner had no 
contractural relations with the sub-contractor, and 
could only look upon him as a mere employee of 
those with whom he has himself contracted. These 
considerations had satistied him that the Act by no 
reasonable interpretation could be held to make a 
mere sub-contractor an undertaker within the 
meaning of the Act. He therefore thought that the 
appeal should fail. 


Lord Davey was of a different opinion. Three 
conditions were necessary under Section 1 of the 
Act to give the workman a right to compensation: 
—(1) That the employment shall be one to which 
the Act applies ; (2) that the injury has been 
caused by an accident arising in the course of the 
employment ; (3) that the workman shall be in the 
employment of the person from whom he claims 
compensation. Secticn 7, sub-Section 1, detined 
the employments to which the Act applied, and a 
fourth condition was added to those which he had 
mentioned —viz., that the employer must be the 
“undertaker ” as detined in Section 7 (2), In that 
sub-section he found that in the case of a building 
“undertakers” meant the persons undertaking the 
“construction, repair, or demolition.” In other 
words, the undertakers are the persons who under- 
take. He took the liberty to say that this was not 
a definition, but a mere verbal or grammatical 
synonym, and it atforded but little assistance in 
construing the Act. It seemed to come to nothing 
more than this—that the word “undertakers” in the 
case of a building was used in its ordinary 
sense, whatever that might be. Nor could he find 
anything in the detinition which required the under- 
taking or engagement to be directly with the 
building owner, or excluded a sub-contractor to 
whom the contractor for the whole building had let 
a certain portion of the work. Such a person 
undertook the work he was engaged to do as 
literally and truly as if his contract was directly 
with the building owner. Confining himself, there- 
fore, to the definition, and independently of the 
fourth section, he was of opinion that in the case of 
a building a sub-contractor might be an under- 
taker within the meaning of the Act. and conse- 
quently a workman employed by him who had 
been injured by an accident in the course of his 
employment, would be entitled to claim com- 
pensation from him. It might be that the so-called 
detinition was so general as to include two persons, 
each of whom from a different aspect might be the 
undertaker. Turning to Section 4, his Lordship said 
that he regarded that section as a proviso on 
Section 1; it provided that in a certain case the 
workman might have a right to compensation from 
one who was not his employer. It was thereby 
enacted (in substance) that where “the undertakers 
as hereinafter defined”—viz, persons who had 
undertaken in whole or in part the construction of 
any building—contract with another for the execu- 
tiun of any work, the undertakers should be liable 
to pay compensation to a workman employed by 
the contractor. The words describing the com- 
pensation which the undertakers were to pay to the 
workmen were these :—‘ Any compensation which 
ig payable to the workman (whether under this 
Act or in respect of personal negligence or wilful 
act independently of this Act) by such contractor, 
or would be so payable if such contracter were an 
employer to whom this Act applies.” Two cases 
were, therefore, contemplated :—(1) Where compen- 
gation was payable under the Act by the contractor, 
viz., the sub-contractor ; and (2) where it would be 


payable if he were an employer to whom the Act 
applied. In other words, the language of the 
section expressly provided for a case in which both 
the so-called undertakers and the sub-contractor 
were severally liable under the Act to pay compen- 
sation to the workman for the same injury. The 
section appeared to give an additional remedy to 
the workman, and not to restrict his right under 
Section r. It might be difficult in the case of a 
building to suggest cases in which a sub-contractor 
might or might not be an employer to whom the 
Act applied. It would seem that a sub-contractor 
who had undertaken part of the work must be one 
ot the other in all cases alike. He now turned to 
the provisoon which the question before their Lord- 
ships turned: “ Provided that the undertakers shall 
be entitled to be indemnified by any other person 
who would have been liable independently of this 
section.” The meaning of that proviso was plain. 
Omit Section 4, and ask yourself was any other 
person liable. He had already expressed the opinion 
that, excluding Section 4 from consideration, a 
person who had contracted by way of sub-contract 
to execute work on a building would be liable, and 
he had pointed out that the language of the section 
itself contemplated that very case. He thought 
that the appeal should be allowed, with the usual 
consequences. 

Lord Shand gave judgment to the same effect. 

The Lord Chancellor also thought that the appeal 
should be allowed, and the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal reversed. If, as the Court of Appeal 
seemed to have held, an undertaker does include a 
person who sub-contracts for a substantial part of 
a building, then he did not understand why in this 
case Wright was not an undertaker by any of the 
ordinary particulars by which an undertaker could 
be described. Wright was certainly an undertaker. 
He undertook a substantial part of the work— 
namely, the roof—and he had the control and 
management of that part of the work. He em- 
ployed Brady as a labourer in that form of employ- 
ment, and he did not understand why it was 
suggested that he was not an undertaker, unless it 
was suggested that in order to be an undertaker he 
must take upon himself the entire contract that had 
been made by another person. It seemed to his 
Lordship that that would be an unreasonable con- 
struction of the Statute, which in its language was 
sufliciently clear, Whether the enactment was 
felicitously worded or not, when one looked at the 
section and the proviso together, he thought it 
could hardly be doubted that the meaning of it was 
that where part of the work was let out, although 
the builder of the entire structure should in the first 
instance be liable for injury to the workmen em- 
ployed by the sub-contractor, nevertheless, he was 
not the actual employer, the builders who were thus 
made liable for injuries to a workman not employed 
by them should have a right of indemnity against 
the actual employer, between whom and themselves 
there was no relation except that of contractors. 
In these circumstances he thought that the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal was wrong, and he 
moved that it be reversed. 

The appeal was accordingly allowed by a 
majority of three of the law peers against two. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


1,180.—A SCREW UNION FOR PIPES: S. W. Wells. 
—For the coupling together of four pairs of metal 
pipes whereof the given diameters are different, the 
inventor provides a screwed union which is screwed 
both without and within at each of its ends. 

1,187.— BUTT AND FLANGE JOINTS: A. Eadie and 
F. Tannahill—Two tlanged rings are drawn toge- 
ther with bolts, and are so adapted that they can be 
screwed on to collars, a plain engaging-surface 
being thereby afforded in order that the tube or 
pipe shall fit spigot-wise into the faucet formed by 
the projecting flange of one of the rings. 

1.190.— IMPROVEMENTS IN VICES: 0. Gofffarth.— 
The vice consists of various parts that are forged 
and can be easily renewed. The flanged base of the 
fixed jaw fits into grooves cut in the side-plates, 
which are pierced for the fixing-bolts, and between 
them is a block that keeps them asunder ; the parts 
thus named are secured together with rivets or 
bolts. The movable jaw carries a slide that slides 
upon the block between the side-plates, and a pro- 
jection from the block holds the nut for the adjust- 
ment screw. Steel plates which are dovetailed on 
to the jaws, and are retained in their positions with 
screws, constitute the jaw-faces. 

1,203.— DOMESTIC WATER-SUPPLY: S. M. Rul- 
nagur.— For the delivery of regulated quantities of 
water and prevention of waste from, for instance, a 
continuous supply system or cistern, the inventor 
causes the water to flowin two streams through a 
closed container ; one stream. havingits own outlet, 
serves for a control stream, and as it collects in the 
vessel will gradually lift a float until a lug over- 

balances a weight upon the spindle of the supply- 
valve and thereupon shuts the valve, whilst at the 
same time it works a lever in communication with 
a discharge-valve. In another adaptation a pipe is 
inserted into the container, and hasan outlet of 
small area so as to check the outflow of water. By 
way of an improvement of No. 13.796 of 1900, an 
adjustable stop which works through a fixed nut or 


TRENCHES, 
affording a support for temporary purposes is de. 
vised an adjustable screw-jack that may be used 
together with a timber strut. The ECrew-jack iy 
tube-shaped, and has a flanged nut which can be 
easily detached or repaired. The screw, which is 
capstan-headed, is secured to the one foot of the 
jack by means of a ball-and-sccket joint, the other 
foot being arranged upon a pin or upon a univers] 
joint. 


Da 


carrier is substituted for the fixed stop which adjusts 
the position of the tippler ; the stop is so set that the 
weight of the controlling water will not suttice to 
throw over the tippler or weight, or it can be set s 


that the position of the centre of gravitv is on the 
other side of the centre, and will not allow the 
tippler to remain in the opened position after the 
operating handle has been liberated. 


1,25I.—-MEANS OF SUPPORTING THE SIDES OF 
CUTTINGS, &c.. C. Walton, — For 


1,258.—AN APPLIANCE FOR CHIMNEY-Tops: 5 


Cochrane.—The cowl is fashioned as a bowl, and is 
secured to a spindle. 
the middle point of a bridge, and an arch which is 
provided with an oil-well, carry the cowl above the 
mouthpiece of the chimney-top. 


A pivot-cone inside a tube at 


1,272-3,—MEANS FOR WARMING BUILDINGS: 


f. N. Russell—For steam or vapour circulating 


systems it is contrived that one can, at the Starting 
or at any time, remove air from the circulating. 
pipes and radiators without wasting the steam or 
vapour. Walves are so arranged that when the 
vapour or steam inlet is closed the air-line cop. 
nexion shall be open, and the steam or vapour valye 
shall be opened when the air-line connexion i3 shut 
to the degree desired with a stem which serves asa 
piston-valve for the air-line. 
system can be heated rapidly without waste of 
steam into the air-lines, and without escape of the 
confined air into the apartment, by a suitable 
arrangement of the valves in the main pipes and 
near the radiators. 


It is claimed that the 


1,273.—In the case of similar systems working 


above, below, or evenly with atmospherical pres- 
sure, and in which is maintained a partial vacuum 
in the air-line services from the mains and pipes or 
radiators, are devised valves for closing of theair 
outlet as far as may be necessary for 
waste of the steam or vapour before one can open 
the steam inlet, by which means the svstem can be 
worked with temperatures and pressures of various 
degrees, and lower than that in the source of supply, 
the heating 
the steam or vapour valve serves as a piston valve 
for the air-line. 
valve, or two ordinary valves worked either together 
eee are substituted for the combination 
valve, 


obviating 


vapour not being wasted. The stem of 


In another shape an equivalent 


1,288, —WATER-WASTE PREVENTION APPLIANCES: 


F. Beresford. — A stem that is passed through a 
spring stuifing-box and is aftixed to a cone-shaped 
striking-head carries a valve between the inlet and 
the: outlet ; between a piston and the end of the 
cylinder is placed a spring, the piston being fitted 
upon the inner end of the valve-stem; the pistoa 
also has an annular groove and holes which are to 
be closed with a disc-valve which a spring forces 
downwards, When the closet-seat is either raised 
or depressed a plate presses the conical striking. 
head inwards and the valve becomes opened, so that 
water will How from behind the piston through the 
holes in the piston ; thereupon the valve is shut 
slowly by the leakage of water around the piston 
into the space behind it again. 
head here cited confer No, 12.307 of 1900. 


For the striking- 


1,300.— PIPE-COUPLINGS: H. E. Maltby and R. 


Ratcliffe. —Water, steam, compressed air, and gas 
pipes, mains, &c., under pressure, can be jointed of 
repaired by the provision of a stutting-box whichis 
made up in sectional parts to be put around the 
joint or the broken portion of the pipe. An annular 
division, having a tap, is made by bolting to one 
another the Hanges of two of the sections. The 
two halves of each gland overlao at the joists 
which are slotted to take the bolts that are hinged 
on to the two sections which, otherwise, are the:n- 
selves hinged together, and are kept i:.their places 
with a wedge. x 


1,327.—A DRAIN-TESTING CONTRIVANG: A Y. 


Collins —To the end of a metallic pipe isrecured 
the smell or smoke producing appliance v2 
which is disposed a paper or similarly Hexibiabe 
The flexible ending of the remoter pipe is jois 
the metallic pipe with a ring. 
through the tester are used bellows after the “c 
certina”’ kind. 


For forcing 


1,356.— CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS AND PAV! 
MENTS: A. Selby.—The object of the invention is Hi 
obviate damage that may arise from expansion cd 
contraction, due to heat or other cause, which set{ 
up movement sideways in the paving. Insertior 
pieces, formed of compressible metal, or woode 
plastic, or other substances, are fashioned as eith 
tapered or channelled blocks. Some non-harden 
compressible material is filled into their cavi, 
and they are covered during that process w#. 
thin strip of insertion. The blocks are varf” 
shaped ; a curved block, or two inclined 
may be laid between two flat grooved b 
compressible metallic insertion-piece will 
blocks having corresponding projections 
compressible material can be forced into 
recesses in the blocks. ; 
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1,303-— WATER-CURRENT MOTORS AND WHEELS: | Royal Institution. -Mt. M. H. Spielmann on “ Con- 
_T. Moate.—The outer ends of vanes are hinged | temporary British Sculpture.” II. 3 p.m. 

on to arms mounted upon a vertical spindle so as Institution of Electrical Engineers (Dublin Section).— 

to be closed by the current or stream, whilst they 0 Loe Marshall Osborne on “ The Lighting and Driving 

are controlled with chains so that they cannot be e Mills by Electricity.” (2) Annual general 

opened to more than go deg. as they oppose the g. 8 p.m. 

stream or current, the direction of rotation remain- SATURDAY, MAY 31. 

ing constant through ebb and flow. The wheel ig | Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit to 

made of superimposed sections whereof the upper Stirling. 

sections are thrown into anıl out of gear, with the 


rise and fall of the tide, by means of ratchet gear. ` 
Spaced strips, shaped as troughs, may be substituted SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


— fo 


By Messrs. RUTTER. 
Warbleton, Sussex.—Craiglockhart Estate, 165 a. 
OT. 34 Pes fececcencecccecessansessesneceeees £3,050 
Stoneland Farm, 36 a., f., y.r. BOL. se .essoes eo 1,000 
y DEBENHAM, TEWwsON, & Co. 
Ilford.—2 to 24 (even), Thorold-rd., f., Y.T. 3000. ee 4°95 


Contractions used in these lists.—¥.g.r. for | freehold 

ound-rent ; l.g.r. for leasebold ground-rent; 1-8.r- for 
improved ground-rent ; gr. for ground-rent; r. for rent 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; l. for leasehold ; e. for 
estimated rental ; w.r. for weekly rental; y.r. for yearly 
rental ; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum 3 yrs. 
for years; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for square ; pl. 
for place; ter. for terrace, cres. for crescent; av. for 


a 


for the flattened vanes. ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. avenue ; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard. 
1,382.—FASTENINGS AND JOINTS FOR PIPES, May 6.—By W , 
MAINS, COCKS, TANKS, &C.: F. Albrecht.—A coupling- ae Maa) (at Masons Mal) ———— 
piece ae aA Pea pas ee aed ie City of London,—Aldersgate-st., The Clarence 
screwed at its one end an as a collar and feet, p.-h., f., pa, with goodwill ......--seeteeeeee £19,320 CURR ALS 
turned in opposite directions, at the other end, By ReNvELL & Symons (at Totnes). PRICES ENT OF MATERI i 
*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 


between which it is held. On the collar are flats | Rattery, Devon,—Torn Farm, 100a. 2r. 22 P., f. 3,150 
May 7.— By Messrs. KemsLEY (at Romford). 


i spond with flats upon the washer which f s i i : 
which correspo p ; Upminster Common Euer Tyes Farm, 10 A. average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 


ually and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 


is held down with either a coupling-connexion Or a Shana 680 
locking nut. For tin drums or similar holders the] Podies Farm, 8a., 3r. E O paas should be remembered by those who make use of this 
: ; ves Farm, 8a. 3r. OP., Co soeseeseeceseseee 50° | information. 
coupling-pieces are grooved. Beacon Farm, 11 a. 3 r. 23 Poy Co vere ee errr ence 500 
1,387.-—A SUBSTITUTE FOR HARD RESIN: A.] Three cottages and 1 a. or. 24 P., f., y.r. 22d. 6s. 45° BRICKS, &c. 
Kronstcin.—For pse in making varnishes, japans, a copyhold enclosure, 2A. 2 T. 19D. veerrr ls e 200 £ 
insulating compositions, &c., a heated solution is E eer Cae ero aa Fair 60 1H s. d. ; 
made of Chinese wood oil and dammar, copal, À a : He Sea - ae 5s abana oe Lederer ae I1 1x o per 1,000 alongside, in river 
amber, of asphaltum, to which a drying oil may be 1and 2, Belgre ve-villas, fer. oh ae eae 5 Grizzlies .. Se ae 190 
added. When the heating 18 stopped before the May 9.—Ky Wyatt & Son (at Bognor). Facing Stocks .... 212 0 ” n ” 
compound has become solid a soluble and highly Felpham, Sussex.—Rose Tree-cottages (two), fi, Shippers .....6.. 2 5 O S H ” 
consistent product is obtained, but when the tem- W.T. 204. 16s a enssooosooacosesso.sononasnosnroe 300 Flettons s.s... seen I 8 o n at railway depôt. 
perature is increased to 300 deg. C. an oil will be aR (four), fa, Wr. 39l ssse ee eer ceee 520 | Red Wire Cuts .. 112 0 p " ; 
k t orth Bersted, Sussex.—Chalcratt Field, 7 a. or. Best Fareham Red 312 o i 
obtained. Confer also No. 17,378 of 1900. 23 Pi, Ceseseseeseesereesrereeentereceseeeset 240 | Best Red Pressed ‘s a i 
1,397 os mer ene ee South Bersted, Sussex.—Three freehold cottages, Ruabon Facing. 5 5 o n y 
TANKS, &C.: W. H. Thompson.—At one end o e WT. 221, 28.sess es oste sorerrrerreeeete TEST 420 | Best Blue Pressed ' 
float lever of the supply cock is attached a hollow _ May 12.—By (CHANCELLOR & Sons. Staffordshire .. 4 6 6 9 ` 
receiver having a small opening at the base ; at the | Staines, Middx.—Richmond-rd., a freehold build- Do., Bullnose .... 4 11 © 3 i 
other end is a weight connected to a valve which vee with ornamental lake, area rasar aoo B e r eS 
controls the inlet into a box into which the shorter ave oer By ee cs seer eens ceee eee ire Bricks .... 4 6 o 1 ” 
leg of the siphon is introduced. An automatical Boa Aree: 
eg of the siphon is introduced A rou | OSEE Kent t M Beth Tar comme 2 ano | Bear White an 
the inlet cock and the valve being shut during the Bentley-st., Library Cottage, f., w.r. 20. 168. .. 100 Ivory Glazed 
process of filling until the water flows over into the | 2% and 3 to 8, Bentley-st., I, W.r. 934. 125. «2+ 510] Stretchers....-- 13 O 0 
receiver and by overbalancing it opens both valves | 41 to 45, 44A and 45A, Bentley-st., f, Wr. Header con: ae ae i n 
and starts the siphon. 1,398.—The service-pipe 84i. P an a aa 450 | Quoins, Bullnose, 7 a 
constitutes a journal for the tipping-tank within its a OAD a ey-st., and t to 4, Library-pl., f.s and Flats ...... 7 00 n i 
A j i ; P. BiZ. TES. concer ence rr ceereree ET 320 | Double Stretchers 1 5 0 ’ 
casing ; the float of the supply cock is hinged on to 1 to 4, Roberts-pl., f., wr. 362. BS. eee eeeoeeee 140 | Double Headers 2 ” n ” 
the tank, and, under normal conditions, lies in the | 2 to 5, Milton-pl., f., y.r. (ial, Benet icasteats peel Ore Side and two 16 o o a i 
forked end of a pivoted and balanced lever which | 16, 22, 29, and 35 Milton-rd. (s), fe, yr. 140d... 2,200 | Ends ........ . 19 0 0 
works the stem of the valve. When the tank is By Frank NBWMAN. Two Sides and one n ” 
filled the balance weight of the lever keeps the valve Pein o f.g. rents 54%. ICS., rever- È T REER 20 0 0 7 ve n 
i i P m - . hind z . E E e te a sosoo oeosoo oo 1,42 
a shut ; when the tank is emptied ae onde me iS | Pphilip-rd., f.g. rents 18/., reversien in 614 yrs. ee Sts, ae 20 0 o 
= kept opened by the weight of the float; thus, when | Manaton-rd., f.g. rents 47/ 1S., reversion in Best Dipped Salt n? n ” 
the tank is tilted the supply cock remains shut as 63 YIS. wees E E caiaae . 1,293 | GlazedStretchers 
the float is lifted up with the tank. Claude-rd., f.g. rents 14/. 8s., reversion in and Headers .. 12 o o i 
P 1,47 _—MANUFACTURE OF SLAKED LIME AND 62 YTS. sesesosocnsroossoseanrseeseere seeese 390 uoins, Bullnose ” 9 
s SANDSTONE: D. Wachtel & Co.— For making a com- oe f.g. rents 717. 6s., reversion in aa Flats......14 © 0 yy 5 
pletely slaked lime, and especially with a view to S S PROTHEROE © Mokke o T 1,999 Donas Stretchers 15 0 o n i 
its being mixed with sand for an artificial sandstone ae : Au oa ouble Headers.. 14 o o ” ” i 
: ritn in ar Stratford.—5 to 17 (odd), Cruikshank-rd., u.t. One Side and two , 
the iaventors mix, in a pug-mill, lime slaked into a JO YIS., Bole 24l, WT- 184. 19S. eee ee eee eens . 1,000] Ends .... 1 o o 
paste with dry calcium hydrate s0 as to produce a By ALFRED SAVILL & Son. Two Sides and one : " n ” 
. plastic mass to be afterwards mixed with sand ; the | Ilford, Essex.—Cranbrook-rd., The Highlands NG wie vin veces 15 0 0 p 
s compound of dry and pasty lime is put into closed Chi ee reti 17 a. f r. 30 Ps f oe 11,000 | Splays,Chamfered, ” T 
. iron cases, which are then exposed in a chamber to igwell, Essex.—Manor-rd., a block ol tree d Squints........ 14 O © 1 
<, r : building land, 39 a. O T. 24 Pe. seeseeseeseeeo 5,000 | Seconds Qualit a a 
the steam under high pressure, which completes the By GEORGE STOCKINGS. i WhiteandDi A 
hydration by its heat alone, the hydrate being | Paddington.—12, Marylands-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., gT. Sale Glazed oe 200 less than be 
formed by the water held in the lime. rel., Yere Le 520 | Thames and Pit Sand ........ "9 3 per and iri 
1,559 — SUPPLY AND DISCHARGE VALVES FOR | Dulwich.—321 and 323, Crystal Palace-rd., f., Thames Ballast ....-.esscooes oe ; 
DOMESTIC WATER SERVICE: 7. Denton.—The ay ee ae ors eeeeee 860 | Best Portland Cement ........ 31 © per ton, delivered 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 o i $i 


fow of a starting-discharge into the longer leg of 
Nore.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


~ the siphon is regulated with a valve carried upon cael yc Z 
iy f „t. 764 ay ZT UL, Yur. 45l seeesseneese 6 
the lower end of a rod so as to press against a | Sidcup, ie ieee Norfolk pl: (Š ), ute 57 YTS. aiik charge for sacks. 
E flange that is screwed into an extension on the side ger. 50.) Yere GOl. eneee Serer ere 945 | Grey Stone Lime........+... 10s. 6d. per yard, delivered 
“ of a junction-piece which sustains the siphon andis | 4,5, 6,and 7, Highest. (S.), u.t. 56 yrs, Br. Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 26s. 6d. per ton ‘at rly. dpt. 
- bolted on to the cistern. Either a wei ht upon 24., Y-T. 245b cece seas eee ek ews eee ee eres 3,820 riy. dpt. 
ght upon a}  Nelson:pl., a plot of building land 
. rocking-lever, or a spring upon the rod, keeps the ea ie a plot of building land, u.t. 56 yrs., 
: valve, normally, upon its seating. To the bottom of Clerence-rd., Bowden Villa, u.t., 744 Yrs., BT. ac BP ONE: 
s. d. 


4l, et ee | eee 235 


the cistern is bolted a similarly-constructed supply- 
By CROPPER, STEWARD, & CaTTELL (at 


valve, and a float, which is attached by a rod to its Ancaster in blocks r 1x per ft.cube, deld. rly. d 
ooee . , . TIY. epot, 


arm, shuts and closes the supply-valve, of which the | |. Rugby). Bath a se I 7 
tail-piece is provided with a guide on the cap. Lilbourne, Northants.— Freehold farmhouse and Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 5 y 
1,588.—A SURFACE-WATER CONDUIT OR PIPE: E reid None ad meadows 4a 3138 ashe BOS Rog OC ee $ 
. . . 9 . . . oe oe 1 
A F. W. Thompson.—A shallow channel, which is May 13.—By Davip Burnett & Co. Cera rtlandi blocks 2 10 n ” 
= pierced and is grooved crosswise, that the water | Stamford Hill.—Amhurs ! ae e Aer ge n 
: l ed c , tamfor ill.—Amburst Pk., Aberglaslyn, ut. Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 
be may flow into the drains, is fashioned along the top 73 YIS., Bele 250.) Pe ve ceeeceerscecseeeereene 3,c00 | Red Corsehill ae f a n 
ne of each pipe-length. In another adaptation a | Fulham.— 137, Fulham-rd., u.t. 14 yrs, gr. nil, Closeburn Red Freestone 2 : 
ih separate block is let into the top of the drain, and Yr. IIOL sesessseenreneserererurreserreeeet J00 | Red Mansfield Á 24 A r: 
Chertsey, Surrey.— Bedford Lodge, PE s cesses os soo | Hard York in blocks od cee , n 
oe 


is similarly perforated, and a receiver for grit, &c., 
is made underneath. 


Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes s.d. 


By Hampton & Sons. 


pry Ane Wakes Colne, Essex.—Wakes Colne Pl. and 3 


oe o acres, fep Po seeesesereceseeresoeseeeeoeo oe 
| tae By Marre & Co. eee (unae ge thy SUR 2 Gopar e sapere 
Pale MEETINGS. Regent's Park.—62a, York-ter. (5), u.t. 19 YTS., ; 6 in. Rubbed Ditto at rly. depôt. 
' n) gre I5, €, IJOL esesseseoreeerereessre ean 600 z ss 3 in. sawn both sides nies X a 
nie : are : Fripay, May 23. a ry ee 1, Oakley-sq., u.t. 51 yrs., slabs(randomsizes) I 3 i 
; 5 Suis Talat . ; gT. 23L, €T. 1) sesereesenrsrrrererrrenese in. self- i : g 
safter the“? Excursion i nstitution.—Country meeting, Cambridge. A „By Roe eee THOMAS. 2 Hopton Wood (Hina Bed) ia blocks : oF ek: cube 
. SATURDAY MAY ak: nning Town.—Bidder-st., &c., f.g.r. 30l., re- deld. rly, dep? 
ag ayo BN RORO p version in 73 YTS. ...sssereererseererrerenes 630 i SPI lea aie 
vention is 1 Architectural Association. —¥irst summer visit, to the Limehouse.—St. Anne's-row, f.g.r. 23¢., reversion : 7 ü i pee is 
je nyet mae new School Buildings, Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. in 73 YTS. sess... wnobe o TE a eee ee, os es 460 re te Any a 
cm aa : oe Pauls Ecclestologrcal Socrety.—Visit to the Church Twickenham.—Gravel-rd., freehold rent of 62. 4s., 3in. do a eae ae 
cause, which $ : enham. Train to Uxbridge from Paddington at reversion iM 57 YTS. sees cece esse cere ee seeees 125 a n “ j t al s ” 
waving. Lasertist .30 p.m. Kensington. — Pitt-st., ig.r. 16/., ust. 4I yrs., SLATES 
neg, or WOE Monnpay, May 26. (Rake SSe cess ce ecee cess eeaceeasesegeteessn es 280]. ° ° 
sshigned as cit ae ox AON A BEII rchitects.—Mr. T. H. a ee f.g.r.’s 21l., reversion rae See 4 sd. 
Teen : e Plan of tte House in Relation to th in 76$ YTS. er Bs | 20X 10 best blue B ee 
ne a Garden.” 8 p.m. X s Barnwood-rd., f.g.r. 20d, reversion in 764 yrs... ae š p ee a ee bs oo apo ol asco arty Oc: 
W nA i Tuespay, May 27. Pimlico.—1, Bessborough-st., u.t. 28 yis., g.r. 16X 8 best es 617 6 rs 
t proc a yociely of Arts (Applied Art Section).—Miss May 20l., Y-T. Gol. cese. Prsarergsreretarnrenenere 700 | 20X 10 best blue Portma- 5 i 
cks are va orris on “ Pageaniry and the Masque,” illustrated by 24, Bessborough-pl. (stabling), u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. OC xs - I 7 6 
5 inclined lantern pictures. 8 p.m. í 1l., YP ty ee 400 | 16X8 best bluePortmadoc 6 o i 
Sd South K R Earl's Court-gdns., f., 20X10 best Eureka un- 2 $ i 
an Tuurspay, MAY 29. YT, | eee cette nee 1,250 fading green.... 13 10 © » i 
ections Society Jor the Emcouracement of the Fine Art g ee fa y.r. 5543 also fg.r. 10% 9 a S As ie " 
ao liss Ethel Halsey on" Rimini und e s— 5 L, reversion IN 49 YTS. we cere ee ceeresnecees 1,200 | 20 x 10 permanent green ro 10 O os TY) 
ced with lantern illustrations. 8 TA under the Malatestas, saa oy ti Hans-pl., beneficial lease for 8} yrs., 16x8 b a oo ši w 
`w . eeettoesn eeeeOSeneeesenenseeeoe eerste OF ED 1,280 [See also page 53I 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS, 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous tssues.) 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


A E i a a A Ra DE a 


Nature of Work. 


*New Lahourera’ Dwellings . 


*Municipal Rnuildingr. Fire Station. ‘Publie Bathe, &e. Tottenham U. D.C 


*Memorial to Queen Victoria at Allahabad ... 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


Twenty-seven Cottages .. 
*Lavatory Accommodation at Workhouse, Lr. Clapton 
*Border Seatings, &c.. ENEE A S 
Bospital, Rhiwfelen, Fawr.. #0008 CCC pes cae eCeneeoer seseeee 
Six Houses, Gray-street .. ... sagersaieaks 
Police Station and Court House, ‘Dukinfield siressa 
Workhouse, Oldmill, Aberdeen .. assist 
Additions, &c , to Hydro, Darley Ï Dale, , Matlock me 
Schools, Cwmystwyth, Wales 
Police Station, Dukinfield .. seauestieveereains 
Bakery, Ton Pentre, Rhondda Valley... sade Santenanseuenss 
Sewerage Works. PITTI ET Tir Terr) eee 
Rewerage Works, near Huddersfield seacaseuseseaaceoes 
Drainage Works, &c © 08006 0H0 0040 FOO HGR HOS CHORORAQECER EEO OE: 
Schools, Hyde Park-road... *ecccncnncccsoe 
Three Houses, Ruston Hill, ‘Pellon, Halifax eiacnseetes: 
Sewers, &c. . E 
Additions to Hospital, ‘Thorpe, Co. ‘Durham. de 
Reconstruction cf Houghal Burn Bridge ....... 
Police Station, Foleehill . .... sessssssssses sabesavengaxsiutess 
Bridge Works, Penkridge-road. ee 000 ee © 000 G00 000008 O00 
Station, Bridge, &c., Ansdell], near Lytham. Seseo ias desas 
Road Works, Hartwell- street cebiaaneapuasSiaceaNaueninaecaeas 
House, Fisher Farm Reservoir PTYTIITTIITITULTTTI LTT TTT Tht i 
Wall Worke, &e, COSOHE CHE SCOSEHHEHOEHHHHHCEHHOK ROL ESOS 
Dutch Barn eee oor SCOHCOHOHOMHGOREOTEHO CHE POE BOERE: 
Isolation Bospital, ‘Ryton-on- TYNE... s.s, ETETA 
Ottices at Steelworks, Llanelly .. sasececes 
Factory, Offices, &c., Lockwood, "Huddersfield ........ 
Residence, Victoria Eepianade, ‘Morecambe EA 
Business Premises, Carter-street, Goole ........cccccesess 
College Buildings, "Arnside, near "Kendal vv.scsccsccsesss. 
Workshops, Highroad Well, Halifax . oe 
Additions to Farm Buildings, Wardhouse, “Aberdeen 
Sewerage Wcrks, Stonnall esses e 
Culvert, €c., Kirk, Langley . PCCOOCOH OO EEOO DOOD ES O08 00s 000 HOEOs 
Fifty- -three Cottages, Merthyr icleaesebosueusenveuseeeessaeses 
*Sunory Work, Settling Tank at Infirmary _..... tvoros, 
Fifteen Villas, Gellifaclog, near Merthyr, Wales ...... 
Library, &c., Trecynon, Aberdare 
Sewerage W orks.. ... OLR TTTTYTTILLLITTTTIETTTLTLIIET TITT 
Electricity sub- Station, Cheetham saessesseinnssecnseoesenies 
Houee, ( ultra, Belfast. 68. 008 000 0E8 060208 FO00O8 DEOKHED OOH SASL CEROES 
School, Belmont, Durham ....0..ccccceess 
Farmhouse, near Pickering..... 
Lodge, Entrance Gates, &c., Govilon, Abergavenny .. & 
Cottage Homes. Ely 
Mission Hall, Newtown, Trthington ` Cumberland... ies 
Wesleyan School, South Downs, Redruth .. Geunecueuse 
Additions, &c., Presbyterian Church, Llanelly ......... 
Bandstand, c. PYYTITYTIS ICICI ETIA ey yer 
Reservoir, '&e. . savages 
Macadam "(580 tons).'... Cosvercecvedsencn. 
Foundations, &c., at University, Birmingham wandiesss 
Refuse Destructor, Swansea ....... 
School, The Causeway . 
Warehouse, Farnworth, Lancs. . assii: 
Boiler House, &c., Cape Miils, Farsley, Yorks ATY 
Extension of Hospital, Darlington .. 
"Alterations, Underground Convenience, London Wan 
*Repair of Tar and Asphalte Paving..... 
*Road Making and Paving Works . enccesoesooes 
Water Supply Works, Pleasley,. Manchester Kasded suse 
Road Materials, &c. ses inbendaneelvses 
Concrete Landing $ Slip, ‘Culkeia, Assyut.. strass 
*Supplying avd Fixing Slipper Baths ......... 
School, Pentre, Wales . 
Water Supply Works, Kingsbury, ‘Somerset... 
‘Maisonette Dwelling Houses, Barnes .... ... dawinawses 
‘Cleansing, Fainting, aud Repairs of 18 Schools vee 
“Thirteen Miles Iron Mains, &c. i 
*Paving Sides of Roads ..... ey 
Warehouse, Moyreth Duck, “birkevhead ... 
Sewers . 
"Erection of Mortuary, Canvirg Town.. 
*Making-up Streets... xen’ 
*Paintivg Works at Infl mary, } “Broowatreet.. rey 
bridge over Kiver Usk.. 
*New Buildings, &c. .. 
*New Schools at Montague ‘and. Houndsfleld. Toads s sal 
t Reservoir, &c., Gorse hill, New S seneenass 
*New Workhouse and Lutlimary, ae 
"Tenement Houses, Southwark esso e 
sixteen Cottages, Whaley Bridge . 
Vicurage, Burstwick East, Yorkshires. 
Schools, Bloxwich, near Walsall . sf 
Additions to Loxwocd Houte, Rudgwick... 
Additions to Farm House, Oakworth, Yorks. 
‘Iwo Houses, Pinner. sasori tuusao = 
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Municipal Buildings, Barrhead (N, B. yo 
Schols, Hall, &c., Fosse Bank, Tonbridge . z 
Factory, Heanor 7 

| “Painting W o1ks, Derby, Leeds ‘aud Shettleld vs 
ania New Buildings ss. 


verses: | 


(CEIT TTLLLETEEET ET 1 


- West Ham £choo) Board 
ae Langport K.D.C. 


mene 


By whom Advertised. 


Carlow U. D. C; LAITI DOL OORAEEDODDE- 
City of London ‘Union. sairon eo ovis 
Beckenham U. D.C. ..sssosossssssosoeoo 
Llantrirant R D.C. ........csccseesees 

Bootle (Lanca) Corporation sossoeoe 


90 eeete see 


| Plymouth Corporation. .eccccoccescosees 
New Mil) U.D.C.._.......... 
Bristol Corporation .. . ..cccccsesscees 
Plymouth School no E 


Andershaw (Lancs) vasesesooosessssoseo 
Easington B.D.C. ET T 
Tanfield (Durham) U.D.C. saisea sudo 
.| Coventry Corporation ....csccecerseeee 
Cannock (Staffs) R.D.C. .....cccccsses 
L.&Y &L & N. W. B. COs. 
Litherland (Lancs) U.D.C............ 
Kendal Corporation. ......cccccccscsees 
Lancaster Corporation. ..ccsercosseeses, 
Burnley Guardians  ......-ccccsccccvees 
| Eyton U. D.C. PMC CCCEHOCHODESCH EHH EEHOOH CHOCO 


Messrs. D. Brown & Sons COC CoooeeOS 
Mr. W. Duf... 


202 00a oe eee 


Lichfield R. D A OPARA 000 006 Gre eeeasg: 
Be} per R. D. C... eseo AOOGODOOCOOOOGAOGOOOOtO: 
Maol Building Club. E ETET 
Southwark Union 000068 or 0000 006000000 Ces 
Trustees .... cesses 
Sudbury (Suffolk) Corporation. aval 
Manchester Corporation......,..corse. 
Mr. ¥. A. Heron... 


LELETEKET 


Dr. W. E. Williams . OF CSOC Hoa COREE TOR CHS 


j Cardiff Guardians ooree O0ecere coe cctoonce 


Rev. T, G. Horwood..ssessessessosoosss: 


Hythe Corporation ae TE 
Wingate (Durham) Water Co., “La. 
Little Woolton U.D.C. 


LAAELZELTIZIJ 


Aberavon (Glam.) School Board ... 
Industrial Co-operative Society .. 


een eeoesen eon 


Engineer's Office .....sscsccssseeee 
Tottenham U.D.C. 
Leyton U.D.C. essassasses 
Blackwell R.D.C. 
Andover R. D.C.. 
Satherland County “Council eae 


CORHOHEOH OHHH. COR GO. 


eet eeeeeseee ss 


SOOO COOORE GHEE OELEE EE 


| 


oMteosooese! 


Lambeth Borough Council ......... | 


Ystrad) Heal School Board ...... 
Laagport R.D.C. 


orsnerserace 


Stececeeros 


«ouuty Borough West Ham. tenons 


| Great Western Railway Co.. 
Bridgwater (Somt.) Town Counci). 


Wet Ham KS wakNeaeacdavacivens 
v. 

Lambeth Guardians.. desea 
Newport (Mon.) Corporation aves: 
Rugby Co-operative Society .... 
Edmonton School Board .. 
Wallasey R.D.C. . sien 
Hammersmith Guardians gant 
Trustees Lambeth Hayles Charity.! 


LEKEI LITEIIS 


sosoo: 


COC oanteeoee 
00¢eee ses soe 
Coens eens 
SOR caret Cee 
eeoncoccecees 


Seoreccerees 


Messrs. J. Fletcher & Sons Gia 
\ War Department e.. .....cccceee 
Carlisle South End Co- -Op. Soc. Ld. 


2 Bailey, ‘Denton & Co., Civil Engineers, Palace Chambers. S.W. 
| F. & W. Stocker, Architects, 90 and Ot, Qureu-street, B.C. 


J| A. H. Carter, Surveyor, 25, Sefton-road, Litherland... O sxe 


Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 


J. Byrne, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, ry tara aaia ge a 
J. Johnson, Architect, 47, Mark-lame, E.C. .essesosseasisssssvossossoocees 

The Council's Surveyor, Beckenham occ ce ccccsereotecccccccen 
G.S. Morgan, Surveyor, School-street, Pontyclun... susdusatuauaveseaets 

Borough Engineer, ‘Town Hall, Bootle ......... 
H. Beswick, Architect, Newgate-street, Chester... RRE 
Brown & Watt, Architects, 17, Unton-terrace, Aberdeen senna nary 
B. 8tocks, Architect, St. Peter’s-street, Huddersfield Secu: 
J. A. Jones, Architect, 7. Queen's-terrace, eel pana savsedeoniee 


SPH OeT OOH HOOL OF eenaaar: 


H. Beswick, Architect, Newgate-street, Chester .. 
W. D. Morgan, Architect, Pentre, Glam ...... ai 
J. Manserzh & Son, Engineers, 5, Victoria- street, Westminster. 
Marriott & Co., Engineers, Dewsbury... me 
T. H. Yabbicorn, Civil Eugineer, 63, Queen. ‘aquare, Bristol .. PAN 
H. J. Snel), Architect, 11, The Crescent. Plymouth... 
A.G. Dalzell, Architect, 15, Commercial-street, Halifax ........... 
J. P. Wilkinson, Civil Engineer, 47, Arcade Chmbes., Manchester 
Farthing & Dunn, Architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne@ „nesnese. 
R. Heslop, Surveyor, Burnoptield ssa ei wade shpo T Sareks 
J.E. Swindlehurst, Engineer, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry ATS 
H. M. Whitehead, Surveyor, Penkridge, Staffs ... 
BR. C. Irwin, Hunt's Bank, Manchester .. 


POee Coencoe OPP Coes 


OO PeE erty. ges 


$OO ROC FOR COE tEte 


SHOP e TOR FOC BOYS 


J. Stalker, Architect, Kendal Gate 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lancaster .. sabe ucduwcbuwareeissaiavevesviae 
S. Keighley, Architect, 27, Nicholas- -atreet, Burnley eessssecsesrose 
J. P. Dalton, Surveyor, Ryton- on-Tyne . abaus 
T. Arnold, Civil Engineer, Castle Buildings, Lianelly ses. 
J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market Place, Hudderstield ....... 
.| Cressey & Keighley, Architecte, Bank Chambers, Morecambe... bees 
F. Chambers, Architect, Clifton-garden8, Govule....o....sscsessescooenens 


CRE OHO HEH EOL Cee Sotetene 


peeve +e etensee o 


J. Stalker, Architect, Kendal 0. ..ccccscee sorores oo reccavecccseoascesensce 
L. Coates, Architect, Warehouse- street, Hara E NT 
J. Craigen, 193, Union- -etreet, Aberdeen TAT RE 


W. E. Rogers, Surveyor, Rugeley EE T T E, 
R. C. Cordon, Engincer, Hazelwood, Derby.. 
P. V. Jones, Architect. Heugoed... soresccssees 
G. D. Stevenson, Architect, 13 and 14, King. street, WCE oua 
W. Dowdeswell, Architect, Treharris... osos. ET TETA 
D. H. Elford, Architect, 30, Weatheral- street, Aberdare a 
T. Hayward, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, sudbury, coccecscaccccsone scene 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester......c00.e-.. eaeccer sos cceccevessces 
Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Belfast .. veosssessesosss 
H. T. Gradon, Architect, 22, Market-atreet, ‘Durham .. sewaswvewssseonae 
J. Shepherd, Rosedale Abbey, Pickering .......coccsee 
C. T. Evans, 8, Queen-street, Cardiff .. ERTE 
E. Seward, Architect, Queen’s Chambers, Cardif oe sarasa j 
J. Mark, Architect, Brampton, Cumberland... ..ccccccssersasscerseveers 
H. W. Co)lins, Architect, Walreddon, Redruth . T E T 
W. Wilkins, Atheneum, Llanelly .. is 
A.B. Butterworth, Civil Engineer, Hythe ae ERTE OAO ve 
E Bower, Engiueer, Ribble House, West Hartlepool . concen socsen sees: 
R. Simmons, Surveyor, Grange-lane, Gateacre ........---secssessrerees 
Aston, Webb & Co, Architects, 19, Queen's Gate, S. W. sepiedrenvenee 


DUCES ERECEAETE CORE ODEG: LEETS 


eoerete 


eee rersovoneegese 


OTe dd 


G. Bell, Boroush Surveyor, Swansea sasssa Aenvscsducs soeceeocedeesasoenesace 
Thomas & James, Architects, Aberavon .. .... badenseeivensiseves: 
J. H. Taylor, Architect, 15, Grove- street, Farnworth .es.ss.ssses eeso 
W. D. Gill, Architect, Stanningley, OCIS E A 


Hoskins & "Henman, Architects, Court papas Parabens yas 
Engineer’s Office, Guildhall MPATE zie? . 
Council's Engineer, 712, Bigh- road, ‘Tottenham — aiie 
Council's Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton, E. . ..cececcccvcscoccssncnccesese 

G. & F. W. Hodson, Engineer, ‘Loughborough. sigausdstnsuats eres seanee 

J. Wormald, Surveyor, Andover ...... seececes 
D. & C. Stevenson, Kngineer, $4, George- street, Edinburgh sesno 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Kennington Green . . 
J. Rees, Architect, Pentre . 


woeeere 


eee coereraetoe: 


euo.. sovsessas seamesseresransan ooe + 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Hau, Nie dove 
The Clerk’s Office, Langport, somerset iara o 

W. Jacques, Architect, 2., Fen-court, B.C. 
G. K. Mills, Paddington Station 2... sesessssessssees assoseseras 
W.T. Baker, King-square, Bridgwater... ... sen 
Council's Engineer, down Hall, ee Han, E. ....... 


oawetesees 
<0 reer ee cgerserese? 
Oeeceroacvoese Serer reameenanneses 
POE COHOe ste 
Peee SES 


eoegeseroodae 


Clerk’s Office, Brook-street, tennan: road, S. Pa Hara 
Borough Engineer, Town Nall, Newport ..... . 
J. T. Franklin, Architect, Regent. street, Ru: zby. 
Koard’s Architect, 99, C hurch- street, Lower EAmOontoNn ssesssscesee 
J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, Birkenhead 
Giles, Gough & Trollope, Architects, 28, Craven-st., 
Waring & Nicholson, 38, Parliament-street, S.W. 


Ome rear ee wacadannererer 


Strand, W.C. 


_ Woodhouse & Willoughby, Architects, 100, SPE: -st., Manchester 


' Brodrick & Co., Architects, Bridlington .,,.....0008. 
' Hickton & Farmer, Architects, Walsall .......... e.. 


sotcaoccreescassere 


Wheeler & Lodge, Architects, Bank Chambers, “Horsham... accosneees 
Judson & Hudson, Architects, Oakworth, near Bey sesoses 
Clarke & Charles, Harrow-on- the- Rill wade 
Stirling & Cameron, 102, Kath-street, Glasgow 7 sec vacaccesesree 
J. W. Little, Architect, 149, High- street, Lonbridge don 
A. Marshall, Architect, King: street, Nottingham .. 


opecencee ee teree 


eeceprsecenr” 


eavee 00? 


| Royal Enginee 8 Uttice, fishergate, York . 


T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 43, Lowther- street, ‘Carlisle... EET 


| 


' Tenders to 


COMPETITIONS. 
e 
By whom Advertised. Premiums, Designs to 
re delivered 
eres 
| Liverpool Corporation ..cccrssssessssce-| 2501, 1507., JODL. ...scccaseessorevccccccrsesseeser coesersresessesssesessnseeceessesenns | SED, 15 
@. eeu caswcvercecesaee: 2000 x 100. avd 602, PYYTTIPTIP TILT ITI TTT irei re ceTinti ry Tay Te Terry er error Sep. 93 
gal The Committee PYYTIYYIYI IY eet 2 000 Rupees....... aoeoe 000008 000 600060000 COC OR OHO OOF OER OER CO COO OE CONN OS DOS FbeeEn eats Nuy, ] 
ane bull a a P i ee eee eee ea ange eee ee ne 
CONTRACTS. 
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‘Building Inspector... . o.e.. 
souantity Surveyor's Assistant 
eclerk of the Works ... 


Best plain red roofing tiles..41 6 


ri timber: Best middling Danzig 


Nature uf Appointment. 


———— M 


eco Geen 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
TILES. 
s. d 


Deals ¢ seconds oc .ccccccescccoucs 


Foreign Sawn Boards— 


rin. by rin. by r$ in. ....0.. 


or Memel (average specifica- 


*Superintendent of Roads OAS COE OOHHOE FOR EOOHES ESO EREREH NEESER S. 


C8 eve eBASSS SESTECt OE SE 


7 in. and 8 in. 
x o olesstbanbest 


Battens: seconds oe os ee sens eeetece O 10 [a] 
ain. by qin. and 2 in. by6in. .. 810 o 
‘oa by 4%in. and 2 in bysin... 80o o 


GOO OOT ERO OOEEHS 28s CHEESE COR OHs OO 


TETTEIRE COFOSO TEESE PPO TSS VOL SHEORS COs Sas 


Those marked with an asterisk(*) are advertised tn this Number. Competitions, p. iv. 


"per 1,700, at rly. depôt. 


Hip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. z Pe 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 48 6 per 1,000 ‘a n 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. i ue 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 ú er 
Do. ornamental Do. .... o a 5 K 
Hip tiles ....ssssses... 4 O per doz. i s 
Valley tiles i nk aese i a i 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,000 si ò 
Hip tiles ...cseceeeueee 4 1 per doz. i K 
Valley tiles.....sseeee - 3 8 i is w 
woop. 
Bui_tpiInc Woop.—Yer.tow. 
At per standard. 
Deals: best 3 in. by xx in. and 4 inn £ sd £ 5 
by gin. and rr În.....sesse.es. I4 IO O 16 0 o 
Deals: best 3 by 9..sespeecsees see 1310 © 1§ 0 O 
Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. and 8in., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in...... 10 10 Ir 10 o 
Rattens : best 2} by 6 and 3by6 .. o ro o less than 


9 10 o 
9 0 o 


. 0 10 o more than 


battens. 


I0 oœ 7 
At per load of 50 ft. 


tion) nit ccsscascesssaeecnsacs 410 O 5O00 
Seconds ....sesccecerssecoeess 4 50 410 0 
Smal] timber (8 in. to 10 ia.).... 3:12 6 315 o 

ae a Ne PIERR 215 0 3 0 o 
itch-pine tim Vsstousisee- 3 0O O 3 10 0 

ý Joven Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 

Zin. by rr in. ...ssesssssocees 22 O O 33 0 0 
in. DY 9 if ssesessossosoe <. 20 00 2% 0 0 
ttens, 2$ in. and 3 in. by7in. 16 10 o 18 o o 

Second yellow deals,3 in. byrrin. 18 o o 20 o o 

3 és 3in.by gin. 1610 o 18 10 o 

Battens, 2% in. and 3 in. by 7in. 13 0 o 14 o © 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by rz in. 

and 9 IM. ..ccsecececencccesee I4 O O I5 10 O 

Battens, 24 in. and 3in. by7zin. 11 10 o 1210 0 

Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 

by 111M, wc. cee cccccevvcesece 20 OO R O O 
Do. 3in. by gin. ....-....06. 17 0 0 18 © O 

tteNS. s.e ce cere ccee conc caenes 13 O O 1 O 0 
Second yellow deals, 3in. by 

BY To EEE E ET 15 o 0 1610 o 

Do. 3 in. by ọ ine essocaso osoo I3 IO O 14 IO O 
Battens.....e.. eseese .s....... I 0O 12 00 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

II 1n... LEE E E SS E EE @@eoaetre ee EEE] 12 190 o 13 I0 (e) 

Do. 3 in. by gin. ............ 12 0O 1300 

Battens..........0.. ...........> TOO 0 IHI 00O 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by rrin. 14 © © 15 © o 

n ” » 3in. by gin. 13 0 0 14 © O 

tens..... eensee eeeep cena eeoeteane I1 o o 12 o (s) 
Second white deals 3 in. by rrin. 13 0 o 14 0 @ 

” ” » 3in.bygin. 12:0 o 13 0 o 

n ” ” ttens...... 10 © IOI» O 

Pitch-pine : deals .......osess.s.. 16 0 O 18 0 o 
Under 2 in. thick extra ........ OI0 0 1 00 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 32 © o 3310 o 

Broads (r2 in. and up)........ 2 O o more. 

Oddments .......ccscceseees 22 O O 24 O O 
Seconds, lar sizes .......... 24 IO O 2610 0 

Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 20 O O 22 0 0 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. o 3 6 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
e, per ft. cube ............5 0 2 6 030 
Smal] »”» solers - 0O 2 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Lo s, per ft. cube.. o 5 0 oO § 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

in Soret are ease rttannevveesteoe Le] Le] 74 ° 8 

Zin. do. do. cone 007 `- . 
Dry Mahogan 

onduras, ‘Tabasco, per ft. sup. 

as inch .........cceeesceseees: O OQ OO OTF 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 

inch hese caeie ees iveseermesen O 16 020 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
as in CO Fe peeeseeeeanvesaese o o to Le} I (e) 
Teak, per load ...... es... e.c... 16 00 20 0O O 
American Whitewood Planks— 
Per ft. cube......ccccccccccvces o 3 (od o 6 
Flooring— Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
fao E (e 13 Le] (o) 16 
1 in. by 7in. yellow, planed and 
, Matched .....osseersencsesee O13 Ó O17 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ......ccccccccececes ° %5 0 I o 
i 6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
sh eeceevase CH eHeegeseeSeneeye o II o 12 


THE BUILDER. 


- a ee es _- 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. 
Prepared Flooring — Per square 
4s. d. 4s d. 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched ......... stew ote æ Orr 6 013 6 
13 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched «2.666 sees cc ces neces 013 6 or 6 


6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


s. d. s. d. 

Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 6 2 6 7 2 6 
Compound Girders __,, ši 717 6 817 6 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 

nary sections ......cccecceseees 7 17 6 817 6 
Flitch Plates ........0025 os .... 8 5 CO 815 o 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns .... 7 0 0 8 0 


{e} 


METALS. 
Per ton, in London 
IroN— £ s. d. £ s.d 
Common Bars....es ees... RE 715 © 8 5 o 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ............ 8 5 0 815 o 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars” .. 1010 0 + «© « 
Mild Steel Bars.......ceseseees 9 0 0 Q10 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price.......... 9 § O 910 o 
; »  galvanised.......... 16 0 o so. 
(* And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 19 0 0 - «© « 
°° s» $0 24 Be wo cnccce I. 0O O . e > 
yi sg O26... 12 IO 0 . e 
Sheet Irom, Galyanieed, flat, ordi- 
n ity.— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. tO 2OB...sosesosesosono 12 15 O ° a . 
” » 22g. and 24g. 13 5 o a 8 
jè i RO Daskc oo die vcs 14 5 0 er) us 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 16 0 0 «© «= > 
f »  22g.and34g. 1610 0 > « - 
"t v st eee 18 o o . 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets. — 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 12 15 o a e 
ii » 22g. and24g. 13 50 + . e 
keas a 45o +=; - 


9 » 26g. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 


and thicker .. 12 0 o >. a a 
ii » 22g.and 24g. 13 0 o . e 8 
ay . 1) a Se 34 5 O >. a a 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in. ...... © 950 9150 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 


Per i in London. 


S. s. d. 

Leav—Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up, 14 7 6 . . « 

Pipe in coils eee ceeers wecetese 14 17 6 > e . 

Soil Pipeiicad su tacivertsnsiwcs. 17 7 6 soa e - 
Zinc—Sheet— 

Vieille Montagne.......... ton 24 10 o . 

Silesian Seoe ee et eeseetraesese ne 24 o o s . bd 
CorPER— 

Strong Sheet.........00. per Ib. Le) I (e) ko . * 

Thin ease cecese eeescone 1 (°) I ki . . = 

Copper nails.. s.s... sees p o I I =. . . 
Brass— 

Strong Sheet.. ......-006 n O OII . - 7 

Thin J se eeeeescees oy o1xt es, wc 
Tin—English Ingots..... ae or 34 + - 
SoLDER—Plumbers’ ...... s oo 6 . « -« 

Tinmen’'s eoeseeaoeest E] iT) o o 8s « 2 

Blowpipe Terr erereerer) 2 O O I0 a ° ° 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


15 Oz. thirds ewer enescennecesecesesn | . per ft. delivered. 
» fourths 7 


@eeneoaetGovataneneerse 2 


Stockholm Tar ...ccscscscceccccccecs per barrel x 12 


ar oz, thirds Coen ceccescconcceneces 3 . T ” 
9 fourths....cssseeeseeee ssc... 3d. Py] ry) 
26 oz. thirds sessonosesoososoceoasoo 4 d. ” » 
p fourths eessseseoeseesacsee 4de p9 j 
oz. thirds esececetaot oe oooaooooooeo 5 . iy) ry) 
os fourths eevee eneP@eaeese eevee seos 5 kd 99 99 
Fluted sheet, 15 OZ...-.ccsecovecess 3d. ogg oF 
i JI pp keaeidse Seheeeeer Åd. n j) 
$ Hartley’s Rolled Plate ..... ssis 2d. i ‘3 
+ 19 99 @eeacaoGeoneve 2łd. a 1? 
oe 19 ae (E E u E O E e e a¢d. po 9 
_OILS, &c. 4s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes............per gallon o 2 8 
” 1 ” in barrels ence ceatee oa Oo 2 9 
nea” » indrums .....0000- oy o 211 
Boiled ,, s IN PIPES... scecenne n O 210 
i j j in barrels AEE v o air 
3 9 »» iD drums .....essso si O 3 I 
Turpentine, in barrels eveooooooooo as n O 2 8 
rT) in drums oe ee esee cosecece ” O 2 IO 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 21 o o 
Red Lead, EERTE) TETELE ETEZELEI) 1 20 IO oO 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ....se.saeseas percwt o 8 6 
0 


Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viiL & x. 


By whom Required. Salary. aco 

Fulham Borough Council oS a OE 2'0'e.2's 1502., &c Ota te OOS COE Ces tes ee TEASED BOs ves reece OOTOOEDO: 00 COR EbeeabeoneereconeteS June 2 

ot Tottenham U.D.C. a aa cil s. 175.. s.: C eooo ee enn Sr5oto0topeestboOrocea a00o000000. 00600 Res ceseneseres vue osoa opor Tune 8 
London County Council ac ae aa o Aar aca in 3i. 13s, 6d. per Week .irrescerees BOO COR eee tossorgeseeoooe SOC cae © Pee rBees. seeee June 9 i 
St. Pancras Guardians..............c0 | 44. 48. POP WEEK ........ccocesssceeeeess Os beacaeverensceescreescoccsesencoscccesee-ce.| NO date 


Public Appointments xx. & xxi,’ 


— Sa TS oT 


Sy 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued) 


VARNISHSS, &c. Per gallon. 
f f s. d. 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 016 % 
est Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. t o o 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work oró o 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work,....... o Io 6 
pat Este Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
6 r ee@te@aneesens ®@eevrevneseagne sao . ee een O 10 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... O16 : 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 1 o o 
Best Hard replies Varnish for inside work.. .. 0 16 o 
Extra Pale Paper arnisb ®@@ee0e068 CeCe seOevetanenes o 12 fe] 
Eest Japan Gold Size ......... sigs GOs aes. oro 6 
Best lack apan tesso Ceerereceroeovessecee : o 16 o 
Oak and Mahogany Stain TETERE ve o o 
Brunswick Black .... ae IT og e 
Berlin Black s\ssicsieliacas we maane cat ck) cake 
Knotting ................, Be saga nade cats: O 10 i 
Best French and Brush Polish os cues-voacce. ccs © lo o 


eee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


‘t Juno ’ (Nothing would be reall i 

i y satisfacto 

relaying the floors with grooved and tongued boarding: 
The existing boards, if in good condition, might be treated 
in this way, and the deficiency made up with a few new 


ae B.—M. & C. (Amounts should have been 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, lett 
and papers read at meeti within 
oe eetings rests, of course, with the 

We cannot undertake 
sai tnd 

Atters or communications (beyond mere n iter 
nes been duplicated for einer jourials ats NOL 


We are compelled to decli inti 
ano addres Ap ecline pointing out books and 

, Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding litera and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 


matters should be addressed to TH 
woz to the Editor. o E PUBLISHER, ang 


E 
TENDERS, 


(Communications for insertion under this headin 
should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and must reach a 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, Nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
100%., ne in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. . 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERBEEG (Wales).—For the erection of twenty-two 
cottages, for the Building Club. Mr. G. C. Hillard 
architect, Market-chambers, Abertillery :— i 


to return rejected communi- 


ohn Newcombe .... £5,830 | Gould & Mills...... 
Willians & Rogers.. 5,720 | David Lewis, Aber- ai 
David Lewis........ 5,025 beeg“ aaoun 4,180 


ABERTILLERY.—For the erection of twenty-two 
double cottages, Abertillery, Mon., for Tylery Building 
Club. Mr. Geo. C. Hillard, architect ‘and surveyor, 
Market-chambers, Abertillery :— 

David Lewis........ $5,280 | D. Powell......... 
R. Tudor ...... s... 5,038 | Noel Bagley 
Jno. Jones.......... §,005 


BARNSLEY. —For the erection of four houses, Smithies- 
ane, Messrs. Wade & Turner, architects, ro, Pitt- 
street, Barnsley. Quantities by the architects :— 
Burlding.—R. Ruffles..........000.002. £625 0 


Joinery. —W. Dyson... .cccce sescecccces . 200 0 
Plumb-ng.—B. Denison ...... .seeece08 27 10 
Slating.—M. Fleming........ coceee nese 64 5 
Plastering.—M. Fleming .............. 57 § 
Painting.—B. Dwignt............000. es 1616 


(All of Barnsley. ) 


BRISTOL.—For the erection of a retaining wall and 
other incidental work, for Mr. Heber Mardon. Mr.T. J. 
Moss-Flower, .C.E., Baldwin-street, Bristol, and 28, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. :— 

E. Preece ...... £344 14 6| Walters & Son..£250 o o 
Thatcher Bros.. 280 o o| J. Perkins, Bris- 
Cowlin & Son .. 251 tolt viedo ciha tre’ 


o o 240 0 0 


BRISTOL.—For the conversion of two dwellinz houses 
into shops, &c. Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, architect, Bald- 
win-street, Bristol :— 

E. Preece,  ristol* cicececcseseccesve cases £331 


[See also next page. 
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CARDIFF.—For the erection of cbapel at Cardiff, for 


the Presbyterian Church of Wales. Mr. Edgar G. C. | T. H. Jacksont .... £521 1 Dees a -- £353 0 
Down, architect, 31, High-street, Cardiff Gibb [a 519 ae E. Symes .. 349 0 
Thomas & Co. £6 6,972 o o Dunn . -. £6, 20 0 of J. Fe Holliday: 436 o| Vigor & Co. e 333 © 
s Griffiths .. 6,778 5 ° Thomas & Sons 6.149 0 o Corfield & Co. 413 O AJ A.J J. Sheffield ewes (324 9 
. W. Davies 6,632 o Tumer & Sons 6,141 o of G. Wales.......... 389 2 
She an & Sons 6,455 6 ° | Evan SEE be 6,05¢ 6 4 
jams... 6,332 o vans ros. 5,799 9 EAD-STREET :— 
Lattey & Co. 6,240 o 5,680 o o s. Muagrove ».- DE ++ £194 1 | H. Groves ........ £39 0 
—_—$$ Hayter & Son.. 199 o w., I. Howie es... 138 10 
CHESTERFIELD.—For the erection of new stores, W. Banks ........ 169 G. Kemp r 
Ak tliy: cma for the Chesterfield and District Co- J. &C. Bowyer.... 169 
one te > chan A Messıs. G: Haslam & Son, arcnitects, 
u ouse, Ilkeston :— 
no. Wright ........ £2,645 | A. B. Clarke, Blue RO MAN-ROAD :— 
a Vickers, Ltd.. 2,620 Beli Hil, Notting- put Coas Z 5 Dorman $ o: Du : 
Paci. Aa Pee +++» £21509 | Corfield & Co. |... 408 o Haydon & Sone. 292 10 
redk, Lee ‘........ 2,550 | Davison & Son .... 2,359 | T. H. Jackson .... 403 5 |A. J. Sbefield* .. 290 o 
HANLEY.—For additions to Dalehall Manufactory, for | ROTHERHITHE NEW-ROAD :— 
Messrs. Keeling & Co. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, archi- | H. Line.......... 4279 ©| W. Banks ........ £237 0 
tects, Hanley :— Greenwood........ Ai 18 Zohneon R Co..... 175 10 
Meikl- john & Son ....£820 | Grant & Son.......... £168) T. D. Leng ...... 252 0 | ayer & Son* 174 0 
J.& S Wilton........ 816 | W, Cooke.. occu ces ce 749 | J. Harries ........ 241 O 
G. A. Foster.......... 784! J. J. Longden, Burslem* 748 
F. Win sesssen. -o 770 | Bennett Bros. ........ 739 
ST. PANSTAN S ROAD :— 
c Ghidiey © shane 10 bse Chappell: oer 4198 10 
ads idley ........ o inchen O. .. 179 0 
gled Wane Me Sa Hh Sesion” gre cem W.R a A Bide. ae o| W. Hammond... H3 S 
errers 
T. Wilmott, jun. r £bag 10 | Peter Ireson ee 
$ SIDNEY-ROAD :— 
E Re bel ai oe | ae - £526 o T. Willson ........ £259 o agg sive Sons.. £184 0 
<... 507 © Collis Willmott & M. Pearson ... .. 180 o 
š on Se 235 0 Barrett & | & Power . - 7 5 
i ON o iise 217 10 |G. er uneseni 1 
NORTHAMPTON. — For additions to tbe Nortbampton | W. Martin . 199 J 
General Infirmary. Mr. F. - Dorman, architect, 
Northampton :— 
A. J. Chown ....... £34,550 | C. W. Souster ..-. $31,0cof WOODLAND-ROAD :— 
Pullen & Sons _ 34,439 | R. Cosford ....... 30,989 J. Harries............ 430 | G. Kemp ..........-- 256 
G. Henson ........ 339475 u MO 30.702 J. & C. Bowyer ...... 326 Maxwell Bros., Ltd.* 246 
- Rowbothan 32,777 Green.. 30,467 vey & Son ........ 279 
ohnson & Son 32,700 | A. P. Hawtin.. 30,150 
Hi bali OTOT ERE 32,000 | Brown e Sons . ccor 30100 | ee eee eee 
eee rere 31,300 | B. Archer ....... .278 
Sharman & Son.... ae H Martin® ....... 1 Ran TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


SHERWOOD (Notts).—For alterations and additions to 
the Robin Hood Inn. Mr. Fred C. Martin, architect, 
Angel-row, Nottingham :— 


Coope r & Son ........ £750) F. Messom ....... .. £687 
Fish å + zon Preester 732 L Vickers, Ltd., | 
aule... eer 
A.B. Cink ess ottingham®* . 683 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect :-— 

* Recommended for acceptance. 
The exteriors of the following schools will be painted 


between May 24, 190°, and June 21, 1992 :— 
EGLINTON-ROAD:-— 
meer Son .. .. £226 o| H. Groves ........ £189 o 
ne eee 716 o| E. Proctor® ...... 159 10 
Jolly. ERA 190 10 
Paa CRESENT :— 
- Pearson ........ 255 | Marchant & Hirst .... £228 
W. Chappell 230 | T. Cruwys*.......... 220 


—_—_———— - m -———— 


B. NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Offce.—Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN OE CART DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 


MONTEITH-ROAD :— 


“THE inane tee aA derki sppisd DIRECTIS 
the Office to 


rato of To annum unborn) PRE RIPAID i ee Jan 
Europe, Americe oe India, > DOUG 


Aaaa pa to 
ae r pra e y a E coa (payable to o THE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street. W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SU BURBS, by 
Publishing 


Office, x annum 
Sate eee 


J.J. RTRIDGE, J" 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And other dricription of Slaton, e pera Apian, 
Ready for imme delivery to any Rail 
RED SANDFACEDN I BBED 


ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS in STOCK. 
Applications for Prices, & 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GrRERN, LONDON, B. 


|THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ly 


FOR ALL THE SLOVED KINDS oF 
STONE. 


BA 
FLUA for Hard i al tis 
sa Paai Baila 


HAM HILL STONA 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Some Co. and 
The Doulting Stone Co.) rae its 


Chief Office : sar in Stoke-under-Ham, 


erset. 
London t :—Mr. B. A. Williams, 
16, ven-street, Strand. 


tee Coacamy (MO TL Gel "Of a 
e y (Mr. enn) 
Polley, opar e best and e mera 


damp courses, railway arches, warehouse foon, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-room, 


es, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalt 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 
SPRAGUE & CO. Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 
Estate Plans and plover of Sale prompth 


execu 
4& 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, B.C, 


UANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
pied and with — Bo, ai 


METCHIM & SON 
UANTITY SURVEYO AND TABLE, 
" Qor 1002 aai yon Tk In leather 1. Pest 1/1. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 


COLCHESTER. 
Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” 


Telephone : 0195. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertioal Damp Courses. 
For Fiat Roofs, Basements, & other Fiosrs. 


ener ee 


French Asphalt (a 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, àt, 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL 
CANNON STREET, E8: 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON, 
8562 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. 


BRISTOL. 
Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-ti 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL PASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fiteroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


l 
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London County Council and Technical 
Education. 


RHE recent publica- 
tion of the Annual 
Report of the 
Technical Educa- 
tion Board of the 
London County 
Council, covering 
a period of a year 
trom March, 1901, 

to March, 1902, 
comes ata very apposite time. 

debates in the House of Commons on the 

Government Education Bill will have 
directed public attention to the question of 

technical education. This Report of the 

London County Council ought to give en- 
couragement to those who are anxious to see 
greater educational progress in England. 

For it clearly indicates that, backward 
though we may be, advance, at any rate in 
London, is being steadily made every year. 
Before, however, making any comments on 
this Report, it is only right to congratulate 
the Council on its fulness and completeness. 
We would more especially draw atten- 
tion to the interesting maps showing 
the distribution according to residence 
in the Metropolitan Boroughs of men 
and boys who are working in different 
occupations. There is one, for example, 
showing the number of bricklayers and 
bricklayers’ labourers, another of those in 
the plumbing trade, another for the painting 
and decorating and glazing trade, and also 
one for the carpentering trade. It is to be 
regretted, however, that this Report is not 
published in a more convenient shape ; it is 
issued in a folio volume of something over a 
hundred pages; if ordinary persons are to 
purchase it and to keep it, it should be half 
the size, and it would then be of such a 
Shape that it could be easily preserved on 
library shewes so as to form a valuable 
history of the development of technical 
€ducation in London. 

The Council very properly commence their 
Report by giving a definition of the expres- 
Sion “technical education ” and of the policy 
of the Council in regard to it :— 

“The expression ‘technical instruction’ shall 
mean instruction in the principles of science and 
art applicable to industries, and in the application 
of special branches of science and art to specific 
industries or employments. It shall not include 
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teaching the practice of any trade or industry or 
employment, but shall include instruction in the 
branches of science and art with respect to which 
grants are for the time being made by the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, and any other form of 
instruction (including modern languages and com- 
mercial and agricultural subjects), which may for 
the time being be sanctioned by the Department by 
a minute laid before Parliament and made on the 
representation of a local authority that such a form 
of instruction is required by the circumstances of 
its district. 

The expression ‘manual instruction’ shall mean 
instruction in the use of tools, processes of agri- 
culture, and modelling in clay, wood, or other 
material.” 

In accordance with the above section,’the 
Science and Art Department (now the Board 
ot Education, Secondary Branch) sanctioned, 
as “required by the circumstancesjof the 
district,” a list of 109 additional suhjects‘or 
forms of instruction, by minute laid_ before 
Parliament in 1893. 

The general policy to be pursued was laid 
down by the Council on the establishment 
of the Board in February, 1893, in the 
following resolution :—. ; 


“ That, without committing itself to details, the 
Council considers that every district of London 
ought to be adequately provided with technical 
education of every grade, rising from the school:to 
the workshop and the University, and appropriate 
to the chief occupations of its inhabitants; that 
existing institutions of each grade should be 
systematically co-ordinated to avoid overlapping 
and to provide for continuous education ; and that 
early provision should be made, in whatever 
manner may be found expedient, for supplying the 
gaps at present existing; that the most pressing 
want is further inducements and facilities for the 
poorest parents to keep their children at some 
secondary or continuation school after leaving the 
elementary school; tbat the Council therefore 
instructs the Technical Education Board to provide 
as ite first duty considerable further facilities for 
practical and technical education in the poorer and 
manufacturing districts of London, provided that 
no scholarship be -given of a less value than roi. 
per annum; and that the Council, recognising the 
value of the comprehensive Report prepared by Mr. 
Liewellyn Smith, refers it for the information of 
the Technical Education Board.” 

The progress which has been made since 
the Council undertook the technical educa- 
tion for London is thus clearly stated :— 

“There are now in London no fewer than thirty- 
five well-equipped and efficient.centres of definitely 
practical instruction in various trades, in which, 


during the present session, about 200 separate 
courses on practical trade work, each often in- 


cluding several classes, are being conducted. All 


but seven of these centres owe either their establish- 
ment or their extension, together with part of their 
maintenance, to the funds of the Council. In all 
the various sections of the building, engineering, 
printing, furniture, silver working, carriage-building, 
baking, and leather trades, in particular, the Lendon 
artisan has now within easy reach, at nominal 
fees, opportunities for thoroughly perfecting him- 
self in his trade which, taken as a whole, are 
second to none in the kingdom. Excluding the 
more sparsely populated suburbs, there is now in 
nearly every district an institute of this sort within 
half an hour's walk; and, as regards the greater 
part of the country, one within a quarter of an 
hour's walk. Nearly a dozen new institutions, or 
considerable extensions of existing institutions of 
this kind, are at this moment in progress.” 

We have reiterated over and over again 
that in order to have a good system of tech- 
nical education it is necessary that a pupil 
should be properly trained in general educa- 
tion. Weare glad to see that the Council 
insists on this point; they state that there 
is a very large consensus of opinion among 
the heads of chemical and other manu- 
factories to the effect that -to enable English 
industrial enterprise to hold its own against 
foreign competition the chief requirement is 
a thoroughly sound secondary education up 
to the age of eighteen or thereabouts, an 
education which is devoted more to the 
training of the intellectual faculties than to 
the acquisition of knowledge, however 
directly that knowledge may bear upon the 
industry in which the student is subse- 
quently to be engaged. For the leaders of 
industry it has been pointed out that the 
first requirement is this thorough training of 
the faculties in the secondary schools, and 
that in this respect the student who has 
passed through the German gymnasium has 
an advantage as a rule over the English 
student who, having obtained an education 
in an ordinary secondary school, proceeds to 
a technical college or a university college for 
the study of science. 

This necessity for a sound general educa- 
tion is the more important because it is clear 
that a large number of the younger workers 
of London are recruited from the provinces, 
a fact which makes the necessity of good 
education in the rural districts still more 
important. This fact is so important that it 
is desirable to give the conclusion arrived at 
by the Special Sub-Committee on the 
Building Trades in their own wards =~: > n: 

“What was felt, however, to be perhaps the 
most urgent need in connexion with the building 
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trades was the establishment of special building 
trade schools, which should provide a practical 
training for boys who leave the public elementary 
schools at the age of thirteen or fourteen. The 
evidence laid before the Sub-Committee tended to 
show that the building trades are now to a large 


extent recruited, not from London lads, but from 


men imported from the provinces. It was stated 
that London boys experience great difficulty in 
gaining admission to the trades, Whatever the 
economic and trade conditions may be which give 
rise to this state of affairs, it would seem that the 
best remedy is to be found in the establishment of 
special schools, which, without being imitation work- 
shops like some French apprenticeship schools, 
should be avowedly devoted to the training of those 
lads who intend to enter the building trades, and 
should give a thorough course of at least two years’ 
duration in masua! training, and in the application 
of arithmetic, drawing, geometry, physics, and 
mechanics to such simple problems as would 
naturally arise in the actual practice of some 
branch of the building trades. The instruction 
might be of such a nature that a lad, on leaving 
school, would be able to enter a workshop, and to 
shuw that be has such knowledge of workshop 
methods and of the application of scientific prin- 
ciples to his work, together with such ‘training of 
hand and eye, and such manual dexterity, as will 
render him in a few weeks deserving of a living 
wage, while he takes such an intelligent interest in 
his work as to be free from the great objection 
raised against boys generally, of their lack of 
interest, intelligent appreciation, and discipline.” 


Important as the whole Report is, space 
will only allow of noting a few points in 
regard to it, One of these, of considerable 
interest, is that during the present session 
4,000 persons, making an average atten- 
dance of about sixty hours, are learning 
what we may call the theory of building. 
The practical work undertaken at the 
various classes consists largely of geo- 
metrical and gauged work, niches, “circle 
on circle” moulds, jambs, and segmental 
and elliptic arches. The work is set out by 
the students themselves. More than 300 
young bricklayers now pass through these 
classes every year. In addition to classes for 
the building trade, numerous classes are held 
in builders’ quantities. One great advantage 
of these classes is that they enable superior 
workmen, builders’ clerks, and others, not 
only to fit themselves to become clerks of 
works, but even to become quantity sur- 
veyors—in other words, theyenableany young 
and intelligent artisan in the building trade 
to rise from being a workman to a master, 
and, in fact, give him the most unlimited 
opportunities, one may say without exag- 
geration, of making a large income in the 
higher branches of the building trade. 

It is altogether impossible to do justice to 
this interesting Report ina short space; it 
contains so many facts and statistics which 
are inseparably united, It shows, however, 
what we have always insisted on, that the 
Englishman is not behind the German or the 
American in natural abilities. He has been 
handicapped by the want of systematic 
education ; and in London, at any rate, this 
defect in all its branches has clearly been 
remedied. But this Report is instructive 
from another point of view. Rome was not 
built in a day, and no amount of popular 
enthusiasm will construct the system of 
technical and secondary education without 
much labour and a lapse of a considerable 
time. The London County Council have 
been at work on the subject for nine years, 
and we are not beyond the mark when we say 
that it is only now that anything approaching 
a satisfactory system has been established 
in full working order. 


SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

MAFTER the vast extent of the sculp- 
/ ture court at Paris, the two rooms 
at the Academy seem indeed a 
very restricted field for the exhibi- 
tion of the most intellectual of the plastic 
arts; and yet even these small spaces are 
not filled with works of high importance. 
English sculpture has made immense pro- 
gress during the last ten or fifteen years, 
and at its best it is not much below the best 
French sculpture now, only that English 
sculptors seldom or never seem to rise to 
the height of the interesting and suggestive 
intellectual conceptions we meet with from 
the greatest French sculptors. And even as 
far as Academy sculpture goes, this cannot 
be said to be a good year in sculpture. 

The largest work, the colossal equestrian 
statue of Edward the Black Prince, by Mr. 
Brock, finds place in the courtyard, This is 
one of several modern equestrian statues 
which seem to owe their inspiration to the 
Colleoni statue, in respect of largeness and 
dignity of manner, and the firm seat and 
proud attitude of the rider. The personality 
of the Black Prince can of course only be a 
sculptor’s conception, since no data exist for 
a likeness, Mr. Brock shows us a grand 
looking man, in a grand suit of armour, on 
a grand horse; that is about what it comes 
to; as a monumental work there is dignity 
enough in it, and it would certainly look 
well in the middle of a public square; but 
we cannot say that it interests us very 
much. The pedestal, as usual in these 
cases, is somewhat coarsely designed and 
profiled; it may, however, be only a tempo- 
rary pedestal for the present position, and 
may be regarded as so far adequate. 

Coming into the Central Hall, we are sadly 
in want of any work which by its import- 
ance and scale forms a central and domi- 
nating work. Mr. Brock has two heroic-size 
modern figures ; one of them a bronze figure 
of a Royal Scots Fusilier to be erected at 
Ayr in memory of soldiers of the regiment 
who have fallen in recent campaigns in 
India and Africa; the other a marble statue 
of Gladstone, to be placed in Westminster 
Abbey, and which will certainly be one of 
the best memorial statues in that curious 
collection. He has clothed the figure in a 
gown of some official kind, thus obtaining 
some sculpturesque drapery and getting out 
of the frock-coat difficulty; and the face is 
full of vigour and character; as a portrait 
statue it takes a high place; but portrait 
Statues are not what the art of sculpture 
was created for. The memorial Fusilier is 
spirited, and Scotch enough; it suggests, 
indeed, Burns in military uniform, and is so 
far true, no doubt, to the Ayrshire type. It 
may perhaps be the most suitable kind of 
memorial statue for the. purpose ; the most 
generally recognisable and intelligible ; con- 
ditions which a memorial of this kind, ap- 
pealing to the public spirit of a district, 
should undoubtedly possess. But this is 
sentiment rather than art, and we confess 
that boots and accoutrements in sculpture, 
even in bronze (which is ro doubt better 
suited to them than marble) do not appeal to 
us; such things have to be done occasion- 
ally to meet popular wishes, but one can 
only condone them, not sympathise with 
them. 

As against these portraitures, the only 
large work in the Central Hall which belongs 


to the province of idea | 

Countess Gleichen’s “Part of a Founh 
Erected in Paris,” can [hardly Claim ‘high 
praise than that of being pleasing, Itom. 
sists of a fountain basin{flanked by dolphin, 
which form part of the margin, their tails 
joining the pedestal at the back, their heads 
coming to the front of the ramp ; and 
between them, on the lower portion of the 
pedestal, the time-honoured bearded mask 
from the mouth of which, presumably, the 
water is to issue. These are trite properties 
enough. Above the pedestal rises the nude 
figure of a woman with a water-jar on be 
shoulder; a graceful figure, but hardly 
one to go out of one’s way for, Nr 
Clemens’s recumbent “Sappho” dog 
not help our ideal much, and is a tum 
work. Mr. Taubman’s “Fairy Tales? is 
better than either of these; it has ind. 
vidual charm and expression ; it ig a bronze, 
rather under life size, of a nude young giy 
half reclined on the ground, looking upward 
with an expression of eager interest in her 
face. This is a work which, besides being 
well modelled, has point and meaning, The 
Hall contains three efforts in decorative 
work, of which the most satisfactory on the 
whole is Miss (?) Steele’s “ Design for Bronx 
Sun-dial.” This is a support on a tripod 
plan, divided into three faces each of which 
contains a bas-relief draped figure; the 
figures are divided by vertical bands which, 
like the supports at the foot of the whole, 
are well designed for metal and have the 
proper character for the material, and the out- 
line and balance of the whole is satisfactory. 
This certainly cannot be said of the more 
ambitious “ Decoration for a chimney piece’ 
by Mr. Alexander Fisher, who is a vey 
good decorative artist in metal and enamel, 
but has rather gone beyond his tether in 
this tumultuous composition of groups of 
figures running in and out of caverns one 
does not know why;; it is true we are told it 
is “The Past, Present, and Future,” and 
there is exceedingly hackneyed poetical 
quotation tacked on to it; but it does 
not any the more explain itself; and as 
to its being “ Decoration” for a chimney- 
piece, the total effect is anything but decora- 
tive, and quite out of place for such a situ 
tion. Mr. Hodge’s “Baptismal Font” is 
decorated with attached figures of children 
at the angles, well modelled and well con- 
nected with the bowl, but there is a want o! 
any Christian symbolism or suggestion, 
which surely a font should have. The centre 
of the Hall is occupied by Mr. Swans 
model of a wounded leopard, admirable in 
its way, but a rather poor centre-piece; and 
one gets somewhat tired of these animal 
subjects—the materialism of modelling. 

In the Lecture Room the scene is more 
encouraging ; though there is not here any 
thing that can be called a great work in 
sculpture. But we find prominent among 
the works placed against the walls of the 
room Mr. Colton’s fine alto-relief group 
“The Crown of Love,” which was exhibited 
in plaster last year and is now to be seen m 
marble. This is a work which is scup 
turesque in character and design, and mort- 
over contains a fine idea; what is wanting 
to make it entirely satisfactory and = 
pressive it would be difficult to defo 
precisely, but one cannot help feeling th! 
the sculptor has just fallen short of what he 
work seems to aim at; it is, however, a fo 
and interesting piece of sculpture. It woul 
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have gained something if the group had been 
enclosed in a decorative framing, instead of 
being left with the rough marble as a ground 
for the figures. ‘Among the works placed in 
the centre of the floor is another group 
by Mr. Colton, “ The Springtide of Life,” 
which, less serious in its aim than 
his larger work, is more satisfactory in 
that it is more completely successful ; it 
represents two children, a young girl and an 
infant boy with whom she is playing, putting 
her arm round his waist apparently with the 
intent to tumble him into the water; so we 
read the incident at least; it is a light piece 
of genre sculpture of a playful kind, but the 
girl’s figure is admirably modelled, and the 
whole group complete and spirited in con- 
ception and execution. On the whole we may 
say that, taking his two works together, the 
honours of the sculpture are with Mr. Colton 
this year. Mr, Reynolds Stephens exhibits 
one of those productions, half sculptural, 
half decorative in aim, which represent a 
recent movement in English sculpture, first 
suggested perhaps in such works as the late 
Mr. Onslow Ford’s “ Music ” and “ Applause,” 
and which Mr, Stephens has developed more 
than any one else. It is 2 high narrow bronze 
pedestal supporting a group of father, mother 
and infant, a pretty but not remarkable 
group in a sculptural sense; the octagonal 
pedestal is divided by uprights which branch 
out at the top into rather too naturalistic 
foliage, each division being further marked 
bya small bird perched on a part of the 
ornament, all of them symmetrical in design 
and all turned one way, so as to impart a 
kind of circular movement to the design. It 
is entitled ‘‘Love’s Coronet,” and is a pro- 
duction which must, to be fairly judged, be 
regarded as a whole, pedestal and group 
together—as an ornamental work with a 
pleasant symbolism in the details; not as 
mere sculpture. Next to this comes a pro- 
duction of a higher class, the “Askos and 
Kylikes ” of Mr. Oliver Wheatley. Here 
a nude Greek youth is seated holding 
out at arm’s length a kylix (flat Grecian 
cup) on which he has been working, 
to study its effect; one or two other 
similar vessels lie at his feet. This is one of 
those works in sculpture which, without any 
inner or symbolical meaning, represent with 
a happy truth and grace a moment of hnman 
action—an instant of life seized and em- 
bodied in sculptured form; and as such this 
is one of the best productions of this year’s 
sculpture. Mr. Forsyth’s recumbent figure of 
the late Bishop of Wakefield is not more than 
the kind of memorial sculpture which may 
pass muster in a cathedral, and Mr. Bertram 
Pegram’s “ Down to the Sea” is not more 
than genre of a harmless kind. Mr. Swan's 
“ Boy and Bear Cubs” is also genre, but a 
great deal more incisive and characteristic 
in treatment; the thin figure of the boy 
turning half round to repel one of the cubs, is 
a capital piece ot life-like work ; as to beauty, 
Mr. Swan does not seem to aim at that 
quality in sculpture ; life-likeness in a mate- 
rial sense seems to be enough for him; and 
no doubt materialism with first-rate execu- 


Glasgow School of Art, is a memorial panel 
of considerable beauty and originality. It 
shows a low-relief portrait head in the 
centre (we wish the artist could have 
dispensed with the realistic coat-collar), and 
a decorative design on each side consisting 
of conventionalised trees with bells hung 
between them—a symbolism, probably, to 
which we have not the clue; but the whole 
work is very graceful ard in the most refined 
taste. l 

One of the most noticeable points in 
English sculpture of late years has been the 
attempt to treat the bust as something more 
than a mere effort of portraiture ; to give to 
the portrait bust, on the one hand, a certain 
idealised character, and on the other hand to 
use the bust as a form of ideal creation in 
sculpture. The present exhibition, amid a 
goad many examples of the mere portrait 
bust, in which a faithful likeness is the 
main object, contains some instances of both 
the classes of work above referred to. Mr. 
Frampton’s bust of the Marchioness of 
Granby—his diploma work—is an example 
of the portrait bust with a certain degree of 
poetic and decorative character imparted to 
it by the method of treatment and the orna- 
mental accessories attached to it; it is in 
every respect a most refined and delicate 
piece of work. Mr. Arthur C, White, a 
sculptor whose name we do not remember 
before, illustrates the ideal expressed in a bust 
in two works, the sweet thoughtful-looking 
head entitled ‘ Isabella,” and a weird bronze 
head in which he has symbolised Shelley's 
conception of “The Witch of Atlas”; and 
Mr. Lucchesi attempts an even more 
fanciful creation in his bust entitled “ Sun- 
flower,” a terra-cotta head growing out of 
broad green leaves, in which the wistful 
expression of the face, with lips parted, 
further carries out the ideal suggested in the 
title. As a contrast we have Mr. Stirling 
Lee’s almost humorous sketch, for it is little 
more, of the highly characteristic physiog- 
nomy of the late Mr. Brett; and a Berlin 
sculptor, Herr Klein, sends a clever realistic 
bust of a lady with short dark hair, executed 
in three different marbles, with the eyes 
coloured also; a piece of trickery, but very 
cleverly executed. Mr. Frampton’s bust of 
Chaucer, to be executed in marble for the 
Guildhall, follows faithfully what is supposed 
to be (we know not on what authority) the 
authentic likeness of Chaucer; the half- 
humorous and half-sensual expression of the 
face at all events accords admirably with 
one’s idea of the poet of the Canterbury 
Tales. 

Designs for decorative work, which are 
included among the sculpture—though they 
ought to have a special gallery and depart- 
ment to themselves, if the Academy were 
really what it professes to be, an Academy 
of Arts—are fewer and less important than 
in some previous years. One or two of the 
best are we presume by a lady, at least the 
name is given as “Florence H. Steele,” 
though we observe that the alphabetical list 
of names does not attach either ‘ Miss” or 
“Mrs.” to the name. The silver - gilt 


reclined on a couch of snow, which gives 
one a rather painful sense of chilliness— 
perhaps what was intended ; it is a pretty 
and delicate fancy. The other is a small 
silver group of “ St. George and the Dragon ;” 
that is to say, all is silver except the face of 
the knight carved in ivory; the rest is silver 
armour. The dead dragon beneath his feet 
is very finely treated so as to be really 
decorative in effect; it is a very successful 
little work of its class. Mr. Thornycroft 
exhibits a portrait bust and four small 
figures ; a realistic statuette of a working man 
under the title “ Pay Day;” a small bronze 
nude— “By the Sea,” not remarkable ; 
a bronze of a sleeping cat; and a silver 
model of his ‘King Alfred Memorial at 
Winchester.” It is difficult to form an esti- 
mate of what is probably a work over life- 
size from this model; it shows the King as 
an armed man holding up his sword; a 
dignified figure, standing on an irregular 
mass representing natural rock—a kind of 
pedestal we hardly like; it is a method of 
treatment which seems like evading a diffi- 
culty. This kind of treatment is supposed, 
no doubt, to give a rugged grandeur to a 
monumental work, but it is rather a piece of 
false sentiment; the pedestal, like the 
statue, should be a work of art and design ; 
natural realism is out of place. 

Among the other works ranged round 
the walls, one of the largest is an alto- 
relief (“ bas-reliet” it is called, but hardly 
with correctness, since the figures are al- 
most entirely made out in the round) by Mr, 
H. A. Pegram, entitled “A Sea Idyll,” and 
which gives the impression of representing 
the nude figures of a mother and her two 
little boys playing in the surf, though a 
more romantic meaning may be intended. 
As the work of a very capable sculptor it is 
rather disappointing, and hardly justifies its 
scale ; there is a want of style about it, and 
it gives too much the impression of being a 
sketch which was hardly worth lifesize 
scale. Mr. Goscombe John’s bas-relief 
“ Memorial to Sir Arthur Sullivan,” to be 
executed in bronze for St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
isa plaster maguette fixed too high up on 
the wall to be very well seen. Itis in the 
form of a large tablet with a bust of the 
composer flanked by two small cherubs or 
genii, with a figure above which probably 
represents “ Music,” and which is not as in- 
teresting or original as Mr. John’s figures 
usually are; the effect of the whole, how- 
ever is agreeable and decorative, and very 
suitable as a memorial. 

Following some of the smaller works 
round the walls, we find two miniature 
bronze heads by Mr. G. Frampton, “The 
Lady of the Isle of Avelyon ” and “ Lyonors” 
(the latter name we presume is out of the 
“ Morte d'Arthur,” though we do not recollect 
it at the moment); they are placed as 
pendants on either side of the doorway, and 
are heads with a great deal old-world poetic 
suggestion about them. Mr. Goscombe 
John's “Merlin and Arthur” and Mr. C. J. 
Allen’s “ Rescued ” are two fine little groups 
on a small scale; the latter, a father, mother 


tion is better than idealism with second-rate 
execution. 

The memory of Mr. Onslow Ford is 
represented by five portrait busts, none of 
them of very special interest, and two small 
ideal works, One of these isa small and 
delicately modelled recumbent marble figure 
under the title “ Snowdrift,” a nude figure 


and infant, is very expressive and well- 
composed group, and would be worth carrying 
out on a larger scale. Mr. Mark Rogers's 
“L’Allegro” is a well-executed low-reliet 
head; the expression does not, however, 
answer to the title. Mr. Frampton’s low- 
relief panel in memory or in honour of Mr. 


James Fleming, to be executed for the 


pendant and the yachting trophy of this 
artist are good work. Mr. Lutiger’s “ Buckles 
and brooches” have too much of Zart 
nouveau about them for our taste. A case 
of medals by Mr. Saulles, who is occupied 
with the new coinage, show what may be 
called respectable work, but not of the 
highest order of the medallist's art. 
d 
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ve ,. THE case of Cooper and Crane 
orkmen's 2 : ; 
Compensation V. Wright, reported in our issue 
Ach of last week, again furnishes 
an example of the difficulty in construing the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. This is 
almost sufficiently exemplified by the fact 
that the House of Lords was divided in the 
proportion of three to two, and that the 
majority were of a different opinion to 
the Court of Appeal; but, in addition to 
this, Lord Brampton characterised the Act 
as calculated to provoke rather than to 
minimise litigation, whilst Lord Robertson 
Said the Act was incapable of legal con- 
struction. The difficulty experienced in 
the solution of the question as to 
whether a man subcontracting with a 
builder who was erecting a building 
for the building owner was liable to in- 
demnify the builder tor compensation the 
builder had been compelled to pay to the 
representatives of one of the sub-contractor’s 
workmen, has arisen from the use in Sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of the word “employer,” 
with the limitation contained in Section 7 
that the Act only applies to employment by 
the “undertakers” as defined in the Act. 
In the case of building operations, the under- 
takers are defined to be “ the persons under- 
taking the construction, repair, or demoli- 
tion.” The minority in the House of Lords 
and the Court of Appeal considered this to 
include only 
engaging in such an operation, or some 
person directly contracting with him ; but the 
majority have taken the wider and, as we 
venture to think, the more practical view, 
that, independent of any question of con- 
tract, any person actually engaged in the 
ordinary meaning of the words on any 
operation of construction, repair, or demoli- 
tion comes within the “description” con- 
tained in the Act. Lord Davey declined to 
call it a definition. In our “ Note” to the 
case of Wrigby v. Whittaker, p. 490 ante, 
we had occasion to point out the difficulty 
so frequently experienced in determining 
what constitutes an employer, also an under- 
taker, so as to bring him within the Act, and 
we are glad a decision has now been given 
by the House of Lords on the question of 
buildings. Equal difficulty and uncertainty, 
however, still exists in the case of docks, 
wharves, quays, and warehouses, the Court 
of Appeal having held a workman working 
for contractors in painting a ship in dock to 
be within the Act, because his employers 
were undertakers having the “actual use or 
occupation of the dock.” No finality can be 
arrived at short of a decision in the House 
of Lords, 
A 
By order of the Dean and 
Chapter a demonstration of the 
newly installed electric lighting 
at St. Paul's Cathedral was given to mem- 
bers of the Press on Wednesday evening. 
As to the practical side of the installation 
some information will be found on P. 542; 
but a word is due to the artistic effect. In 
Sank fi ee o designed by Mr. 
retained, but with o i 
a se lew basin-shaped glasses 
ghts, which have a good effect 
“ie do not clash with the style of the cande- 
ree eee a are hanging chan. 
Clarke, the Archit ce dae peas 
Chapter. These e ; o oo 
are graceful in lin rae ce ra 
e and at the same time 
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the building-owner himself 
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they have the large and massive proportions 
required in such a building as St. Paul's, In 
the choir are other hanging chandeliers also 
designed by Mr. Clarke, having a double 


system of lights, the lower group 
in glass globes lighting the lower 
part of the choir; the upper group, 


close over these, having the lights concealed 
in bronze shades opening upwards, so as to 
throw light on the choir roof while the 
lights themselves are concealed. These two 
sets are separately wired, so that either set 
can be switched on or off independent of 
the other; and a beautiful effect it was to 
see first the lower lights only lit, and the 
bronze scrollwork immediately over them 
Sparkling in the hght; then to see these 
turned otf and the upturned lights lit, leaving 
the lower portion of the choir in darkness 
and illuminating the mosaic vault and the 
under-side of the main cornice, This effect 
is unfortunately not likely to be often seen, 
but it is so fine and picturesque that it was 
well worth while to see it for once on this 
occasion. 


Tuts Society, which was 

The Society of founded in 1834 “for the ad- 
ngineers, . 

vancement of the science and 
practice of engineering,” naturally includes 
all branches of the protession, although from 
the recently published transactions for the 
year 1900 it might be judged that sanitary 
engineering formed the chief object in view, 
for out of eight papers read and discussed 
no less than six have direct reference to 
Sanitary work. Very likely the fact that the 
late President is a municipal engineer of 
many years’ standing may have had some 
influence upon the nature of the papers 
offered for consideration ; and although all of 
them are worthy of perusal, it seems rather 
a pity that the proceedings of the year in 
question were not a little more diversified. 
Three contributions relate to drainage, two 
to the kindred subjects of subways for under- 
ground pipes and irrigation, and one to inves- 
tigations for water supplies, while two out of 
the three vacation visits were to works of a 
sanitary nature. Two papers of interest to 
general engineers were read upon the pro- 
duction of metallic bars and tubes under 
pressure, and the treatment of low-grade 
iron ores for the smelting furnace. An 
excellent feature of the volume is the repro- 
duction of discussions upon the various 
papers, for it nearly always happens that 
useful light is thrown upon a subject by the 
comments of those who have come to listen. 
In the case of the ‘Society of Engineers,” 
we are pleased to find that the meetings 
have been attended by many well-known 
men, whose participation has certainly tended 
to enhance the interest and value of the 
proceedings. 


In clearing the ground for an 
enlargement of the Savoy 
Hotel and the projected im- 
provements on the adjacent Beaufort build- 
ings site, has been pulled down the west, 
and remaining, side of Fountain-court, from 
which the steep flight of steps descended 
to the precincts of the former Savoy, 
No. 3, one of the houses that have just been 
demolished in Fountain-court, was the home 
during the last seven years of his life of 
William Blake, who lodged in the back room 
on the first floor, and died there on 
August 12,1827, In that room Blake passed 
the closing days of his life in working upon 


Fountain-court, 
Strand. 


his set of plates, for John Linnell, “Inventions 
to the Book of Job;” and an impression of 
the frontispiece, with the Creator and 
Wisdom, of his ‘Europe, a Prophecy,” 
depicting the vision which, as he said, hovered 
over his staircase, and for tinting which he 
was to receive three and a-half guineas. With 
a final effort he drew a likeness of Katherine 
Boucher, his wife. Opposite, in the court, 
stood the Occidental tavern, reputedly 
more than 270 years old, and latterly known 
as the Coal-Hole, which, with the two 
adjoining houses, suddenly collapsed on the 
morning of Saturday, March 26, 1887, after 
they had been dismantled for the building of 
Terry's Theatre. Fountain-court is named 
after the once famous tavern of that sign in 
the Strand, the home of the Fountain Club 
as politically opposed to Walpole. la one 
of his letters Dennis, the critic, describes a 
meeting there whereat “atter supper we 
drank Mr. Wycherley's health by the name 
of Captain Wycherley.”  Strype cites the 
Fountain, and 

the alley that leadeth to Fountain-court, a very 
handsome place, with a frees@ne pavement and 
good buildings which are well inhabited. 

The Fountain gave place to Ries’s Grand 
Divan, since Simpson’s, behind which is 
Herbert-passage (extending from the court 
to Beaufort-buildings), which will be ab- 
sorbed in the rebuilding on the cleared 
ground, 


New buildings for the Gram- 
Bl cera mar School are about to be 
Huntingdon. erected upon a site facing the 
cricket-field after designs prepared by, we 
gather, Mr. Borissow. The existing school 
buildings, in the High-street, where Oliver 
Cromwell had his early education, had been 
the chapel of St. John’s Hospital, which 
was remodelled and partly rebuilt in 1863, 
and filteen years afterwards was restored, 
under Robert Hutchinson’s superintendence, 
at the charges of the late Dion Boucicault 
in memory of his son. The chapel had been 
encased with brick in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and at the removal of 
the brickwork a twelfth-century doorway 
was discovered; the ground plan showed 
traces of the north and south aisles of the 
chapel of the hospital founded and endowed 
for the relief of poor townsfolk and the 
support of a free grammar school, temp. 
Stephen, by David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
afterwards King of Scotland. 


nen 


Tue demolition of this old 


Pee building, octagonal on plan, 
Leice.cer wi] shortly be proceeded with 


for carrying out a widening of the aa 
street; the outer casing of brick be mi 
been stripped off the shell, which s < 
somewhat roughly worked and lai . a 
inscription on the tower records i 
been part of a building occupicd y = 
third Earl of Huntingdon, 19 the reig! 


i the 
Queen Elizabeth, and that 1 had been 


i t Scots in 1556, 
lodging of Mary Queen © d of Charles I. 


t King James I. in 1612, an 
4 rs J We may add that the a 7 
p or 
Earls ot Huntingdon was known geet 
Place, and stood in the Swines- 


Gates 
latterly the High-street, neat Larus se 
(pulled down in 1774), and 


i in 1595, 
Henry, who died $2.10 1573 © 
and buildings of the R A e 
St. Mary de Pratis, Leicester, tO er 
brother, Sir Edward Hastings, 
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descendants lived in the borough and{Jart, the principal being three alto-relief 
county and eventually succeeded to the] panels by Mr. Tinworth in plain terra-cotta ; 
Earldom of Huntingdon. two large colour panels hy Miss E. Thomp- 
son “Mermaids” and “ Sea-nymphs,” and 
three panels in ‘vitreous fresco” designed 
by Mr, A. F. Pearce, and representing three 
scenes from the life of Sir Galahad. We 
must confess that we think the best part of 
the exhibition consists of the works of in- 
dustrial art, rather than what may be called 
the fine-art designs. We saw many beauti- 
fully designed vases and other such articles, 
all good in form and fine in colour and 
execution, and unexceptionable in point 
of taste; and to say this is to say 
much, considering what an amount of 
work of this kind the firm turn out. 
But Mr. Tinworth’s sculpture is what 
we should call sculpture tor the middle 
classes; with all his undoubted natural 
talent he has not acquired style in sculpture ; 
he can make his figures tell a story in a 
dramatic manner, but the result in an 
artistic sense is rather of the “ Bible- 
picture” class. In the “Mermaids” and 
“Sea-nymph” panels, again, though the 
colour effect is decorative, the figures are 
not good enough to be acceptable as figures ; 
in the Sea-nymph especially the feet are too 
large and the head too small. It is hardly 
worth while to do things of this kind unless 
they are done better than this. There are 
many people, no doubt, to whom Mr. 
Tinworth’s panels of Biblical subjects will 
appeal; but they will not be among the 
best educated class. The operation of 
“throwing” clay on the wheel was practi- 
cally illustrated for visitors, and a very 
pretty sight it is to see the clay vessels 
growing and taking different shapes from 
moment to moment under the hand of the 
artificer. 


large one for a water-colour—is remarkable 
both for its splendid atmosphere and colour, 
as far as the colour goes, and as an illustra- 
tion of the limitations either of the palette, 
in those days, or of the ideas as to local 
colour. The wooden posts in the fore- 
ground, for instance (part of an old groyne), 
would not nowadays be painted nearly the 
Same colour as the sand, which they cer- 
tainly cannot have been; nor would Turner 
have so painted them in his later days. 
But that kind of treatment, found also 
often in De Wint, was “breadth”; a 
quality which it must be admitted the 
modern passion for local colour has 
rather made shipwreck of. The ‘Scar- 
borough” is an excellent example of the 
best achievement of the era of the brown 
water-colour school, The “Farnley Hall 
Sketches,’ and the ‘Sketches on the 
Farnley Property” are of rather unequal 
interest; in the drawing of the interior 
staircase, by the way, the columns must 
certainly be too thin in proportion. But 
there are seventeen studies of birds or birds’ 
plumage, which are admirable, and show 
with zeal and industry Turner went into that 
study of detail which enabled him, even 
when painting on a small scale, to touch in 
his birds and plants in a truthful manner. 
It is a pity that he did not bestow equal 
care on the study of the human figure, in 
which he never succeeded, as various works 
in this collection exemplify. 


Miss May Morris chose 
ene “Pageantry and the Masque” 
Masque. for the subject of her paper 

read before the Society of Arts on Tuesday 
evening. We went expecting to hear some 
suggestive remarks on the approaching 
Coronation pageant. In this we were dis- 
appointed. The only reference to modern 
pageantry was made to the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, which Miss Morris once witnessed on 
a rainy day; about this she significantly re- 
marked that the only artistic effect produced 
by the show were the fire brigades and their 
equipment. She might have added to this 
minority the brewer's dray and team. In 
any case it is obvious that the finest effects 
of present-day life are found amongst things 
made for action and usefulness. Their 
beauty lies in their appropriateness. What 
will stir the imagination and produce a thrill 
in the coming processions as much as the 
brightest uniforms and the most martial 
music will be the sober-coloured 4'7 gun, 
manned by the handy man in equally subdued 
colouring. We do not depreciate Miss May 
Morris's appeal tor colour in modera life. It 
ig a loss we can only deplore. To reproduce 
the colour of the Middle Ages is as hopeless 
a task as it is to look for practical artistic 
results from the money about to be spent for 
that purpose by borough councils. The 
public are delighted to hear of art in the 
abstract, but when it comes to the smallest 
practical expression they are wholly at sea. 
Twentieth-century pageantry will be repre- 
sented, with an impressiveness the like of 
which history cannot recall, in the coming 
naval review at Spithead, 


At the Fine-Art Society’s 
oe Gallery is a collection of water- 
colour drawings by Mr. Mor. 
timer Menpes, under the title “The World's 
Children ;” a title rather too extensive, since 
by far the larger proportion of the subjects 
are English. Mr. Menpes is a very clever 
artist in certain ways, but it is certainly not 
his mission to paint the child. We have 
seldom seen pictures of children more 
devoid of beauty either of face or manner 
than most of these ; the curious thing is that 
the artist has not even caught the charac- 
teristics of child physiognomy; most 
of his girl children, if you hold your 
catalogue in front of the figure so as 
to screen al! but the head, have the faces of 
grown-up women; no one would ever 
suppose them to be children. ‘ Good 
Night” (54) is about the one exception 
among the English children; the solemn 
little Chinese and Japanese children in Nos. 
46 and 58 are good and characteristic ; but 
as a whole the collection is most disap- 
pointing. We could hardly have believed 
that a collection of pictures of children 
could have been made so unattractive and 
uninteresting. 


The Fine 
Socie 


THE new art gallery opened 
eee by Messrs, Lawrie, at 159, New 

Bond-street, forms an im- 
portant addition to the list of our smaller 
exhibition galleries; the rooms are well- 
lighted and approached by a spacious 
vestibule. The opening exhibition promises 
well for the future, for it consists of a col- 
lection of works by Turner, known as the 
Farnley Hall Collection, many of which are 
little known, They are nearly all, or per- 
haps all, early Turners; the large picture of 
“ Dort” (one of the only three oil pictures in 
the collection), calm water and craft motion- 
less on it, almost suggests Callcott in colour 
and style, though there is something Turner- 
esque in the arrangement of the compositioa. 
Among the water colours are some 
exceedingly good examples of Turner’s 
earlier manner in landscape; among the 
finest are “The Source of the Arveron”’ 
(9) and the often - painted “Devil's 
Bridge” on the St. Gothard. Among 
the Rhine series the “View of Venice, with 
the Rialto” (28) is a good example of 
Turner’s care in drawing architecture in his 
earlier days. ‘Bolton Abbey” and “ Bonne- 
ville” (34 and 36) are two fine pictures; and 
“A First-rate Taking in Stores” (29) illus- 
trates afresh Turner's love for the old bulky 
wooden men-of-war; the foreshortened 
drawing here of a three-decker, with her 
massive bow and cutwater (or whatever the 
erections on each side of the bowsprit were | jecting bays, and turrets, upon two continu- 
called), gives the modern spectator a vivid | ous stories of plate glass without a break 
conception of the picturesque element in the | except for the doors. The effect from an 
old line-of-battle ship. “ Scarborough” (34) | architectural point of view is something 
one of the largest works exhibited—a very | beyond criticism. 


THE Art for Schools Associa- 

Art for Schools tion, which does good work in 
Association. i : 

endeavouring to provide cheap 
and good pictorial representations for the 
walls of schools, held its annual meeting at 
46, Great Ormond-street on Thursday, when 
an address was delivered by Sir W. Rich- 
mond. Among the specimens of the Asso- 
ciation’s publications which were hung on 
the walls of the tea-room was a large and 
fine black and white picture, a woodcut, 
“The Plough,” drawn specially for the 
Association by Mr. Strang, who in this 
instance at least has produced a design 
which is powerful without being ugly or 
grotesque. The publications of the Asso- 
ciation are grouped into three classes: 
Historical Subjects, Studies of Natural 
Objects, and reproductions of Standard 
Works of Art, or occasionally of drawings 
made specially for them. The aim of the 
Association is an admirable one, and we 
wish it continued success. 


JepGInG from an illustrated 
trade card which has been 
forwarded to us, there seems 
to be a new branch of the architectural 
profession arising, under the style of 
“architects and shop-engineers.’ The card 
in question gives a view of a very large 
commercial establishment in Reading, and 
the business of the “architect and shop- 
engineer” appears to be to carry three 
upper Stories, tumultuous with gables, pro- 


Shop 
Architecture. 


oes Messrs, DouLton have been 

Doulton's holding, at their show-rooms 

Work, on the Lambeth Embankment, 
a small exhibition of their most recent 
works, partly in view of the presence of a 
good many strangers in London this year. 
The works exhibited include a large col- 
lection of the vases and other articles în 
stoneware, Doulton ware, and Lambeth 
Faience, for the design and make of which 
the firm has become celebrated ; and there 
are also some exhibits in the class of higher 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday night at the rooms of the Institute, 9, 
Conduit-street, the President, Mr. W. Emerson, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Graham announced the decease of Mr. 
H. D. Shepard, an associate, elected in 1867. 
The deceased gentleman won the Institute 
medal for essays in 1869. 


The Plan of the House in Relation to the 
Garden, 


Mr. T. H. Mawson then read a paper on 
“The Unity of the House and Garden,” of 
which the following is an abstract :— 

Mr. Mawson explained that his paper bore 
entirely upon the country house, and although 
his remarks would in general be true to the 
title and be concentrated chiefly upon the union 
of the house and garden, he purposed to dig 
deeper and examine the foundation upon which 
every successful scheme of habitation must 
necessarily rest. Every truly pleasant, healthy, 
successful abode must rest upon considerations 
deeper than stones or bricks and mortar, trees 
and flowers. At no time, if the scheme is to be 
successful, can the house and the garden be 
divorced from the surroundings; all must be 
viewed together in unity. 

Where there is perfect freedom of choice, the 
three great considerations in deciding upon the 
site and position of a house are : climatic con- 
ditions—i.c., whether the pervading character 
of the air is humid or dry; the nature of the 
subsoil, whether sandy, gravelly, or clay ; and 
the aspect—for no matter what the prospect 
offers, it is unwise to build upon the, north or 
north-west or north-east side of a hill or knoll. 
The nature of the subsoil is a point needing 
more than ordinary caution ; not only the site 
of the house itself, but the immediate sur- 
roundings, should be tested. For health, 
beauty, luxuriance, and ultimate cheapness, 
select a site with an under-stratum of gravel 
or marl, and a good surface-covering of loam. 

The first great question to be decided is: 
Are purely artificial considerations to be all- 
sufficient ; or are the artificial considerations 
to hang upon, and be guided by, the larger 
aspect xed and abiding? The pure, healthy 
mind recognises that those who have built well 
and lastingly have been’ willing to make mere 
personal display and selfish interests subservient 
to and harmonise with their chosen sur- 
roundings. Such a mind espouses local 
customs in building and local material, and 
indigenous trees and shrubs and acclimatised 
flowers in gardening, making them the 
characteristic keynote. 

The architect and garden designer must 
realise that the ome is the precious thing, and 
not the house ; that their part is to give to the 
endearments and necessities of home a suitable 
expression and dress ; their efforts must be 
concentrated upon the scenic part of the play, 
true, real, and human, to be enacted therein. 
The needs of the proprietor should be clothed 
with a character to accord with the surround- 
ings and expressive of his status. The impres- 
sions and inspirations of the spot should guide 
the architect and the garden designer both in 
respect to the preparations of the plans and 
also of the elevations and of the garden 
scheme. Given a house designed as a thing 
by itself without reference to its fixed, unalter- 
able surroundings, the garden designer has 
a well-nigh impossible task imposed on him. 

In the absence of the skilled designer, where 
the laying out of the garden is entrusted to 
the local nurseryman, the unity of the house 
and garden may still be secured, for it 
is open to the architect to suggest in the 
most unmistakable manner by his plan of the 
house, the general laying out of that portion 
of the site which most nearly concerns the 
architecture. The author illustrated this point 
by reference to two alternative sets of plans 
arranged for the same site, it being shown that 
the approved plan, with a little help frum the 
elevations, had determined the larger part of 
the immediate surroundings of the house. 
Other actual examples were cited, and the plan 
and general arrangements described by the 
author, to show how easy it is to make the happy 
combination of house and garden impossible. 

Seldom when a plan of a country house 
is given do we find any indication of the 
compass points thereon, This consideration 
deserves more importance than it receives. Its 


absence suggests the idea that convenience and | but away from it. 


skilful planning is everything, and aspect 


secondary or nothing. 


The author brought the several considera- 
tions dealt with in his paper to a head by 
describing his plan and treatment of gardens 
on the top of Flagstaff Hill, Colwyn Bay—a site 
including within its twenty acres almost every 
difficulty with which the garden-maker could 
The site commands an extensive 
panorama of sea and landscape scenery, and 
the proprietor wished the house so placed and 
planned that he should not only obtain the best 
but also that he 
should have the best aspect (a great difficulty 
considering the direction of views), ensuring 
the rooms being as sunny as possible and 
rotected from the wind, and be 
nd a sheltered walk on which 
to promenade from whichever direction it 
The author exhibited plans 
were 
met, all the entertaining rooms excepting the 
morning-room, which only obtains the morn- 
ing sun for a very short time, and the billiard- 
room, on which the sun falls a little after mid- 
day, complying. The condition as to protec- 
tion from the wind was the most difficult to 
The two prevailing winds are from 
slightly south to west and east tonorth. The 
stables, lodges, cowsheds, and kitchen wing 
made an ample protection from the first, but 
the second could only be partially guarded 
The curved drive was well protected, 
the ground between the walk and the kitchen 
garden having been raised 14 ft. or 15 ft., and 
planted with maritime pines, Scotch firs, and 
The latter will in years to 
come give the best possible protection, without 
growing so high as to obstruct the view from 
In its original state there was an 
entire absence’of shelter, but the author’s 
treatment resulted in a garden as sheltered as 
it was sunny, and as shady as any in the 


have to deal. 


views from each room, 


securely 
able to 


might blow. 


showing how the first conditions 


meet. 


against. 


evergreen oaks. 


the house. 


valley below. 


In the next plan the main and lower terrace 
and fountain garden came naturally in front of 
the entertaining rooms, and the tennis lawn on 
the west; the kitchen garden, generally the 
most perfect part of all, was in direct com- 
There within 
the high walls could be found shelter from the 
winds ; here one could pluck the earliest 
flower and the last rose of summer, the most 
delicious strawberry and the most luscious 


munication with the terrace. 


plum. 


A country house and garden is impossible 
without an orchard ; one cannot think of an 
orchard without realising how beauty waits 
Preferably its position should be near 
Plant regularly in straight 
rows ; do not mix cherries and apples, pears 
and plums too much, but try to obtain effect by 
The orchard, how- 
ever, is by no means the end of the garden. 
Away in the hollow is the lake, margined with 
its 
banks are knolls of oak and masses of rhodo- 
dendron, interspersed with wild gardens and 


on use. 
the kitchen garden. 


grouping each together. 
water - hawthorn and water- lilies. 


On 


glades of grass. 


in conclusion, the author observed that he 


had referred specially to neither the formal 
nor the landscape school; there was work in 


plenty for both ; the help of both was needed. 
If we could divest ourselves of some of the 
prejudices called schools, and devote our 
energics to earnest and unstinting study, and 


apply that study to the perfection of our craft, 
and if we could allow our professional jealousies 
to give place to a spirit of mutual helpfulness, 
we might yet do something to advance the 
peaceful arts of our country. 


Mr. Milner, in proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks tothe reader of the paper, said he had 
had the opportunity of looking through the 
paper that afternoon, and he must congratu- 
late Mr. Mawson on the goodness of his 
opinion on landscape gardening, He agreed 
that architects and garden designers should 
work together in harmony, but he would add 
that the architect should have the prevailing 
view with respect to the treatment next to the 
house, so that he might be assured that that 
part might have a continuation of the character 
of it. The architect should have the plan of 
the whole laying out submitted to him. It was 
most important that the garden designer 
should be able to realise his picture finished. 
In passing he would advise architects to give 
thcir houses more base. He did not agree 
with Mr. Mawson as to working up to a house, 


Mr. W. G. Wilson, in seconding the moj 
said he had listened to the paper with y 
much interest. It had been their fortune i 
listening to papers by gentlemen not memben 
of their own profession to be hauled somewty 
over the coals, and they had been hauled some 
what that night. 
designing of a house it had 
failing, and he knew of no 


a house. He did not think 
points of the compass 
country house. But he 


raised that night, and he was bound to 9 


every architect who had designed a coun 


out the garden. 


but that the view of the surrounding coun 


foreground. 


the garden came in. 


glad to hear his advice with respect to the 
house he 


he would hold that the view from the house 
should have been considered, and the garden 
made a stepping-stone to the scene beyond, 
Mr. Lorimer said he had listened with great 
pleasure to the paper, and he entirely endorsed 
the view as to the great importance of aspect 
in laying out gardens. He did not think that 
the plan given showing the kitchen and scullery 
facing due south was by any means an 
unique example. He had seen many housts 
where the architect seemed to have got into 
his head the type of elevations he wished to put, 
and had fitted in his plan to assist this eleva- 
tion, and had made the kitchen and ather 
offices face not only due south, but entirely 
overlooking the garden. In his small experi- 
ence he had found that clients were generally 
very keen about their servants not overlooking 
the garden. He thought on going to a site 
first, the architect should carefully consider the 
blocks of his house ; where his kitchen block 
ought to be situated, and the direction in which 
it should look, and where the more business 
part of the house should face. The method of 
approach to the house was also of the utmost 
importance, and at all events in Scotland 
where they had to nurse every ray % 
sun they could possibly get, the ;approach was 
always, if possible, in the north, and all their 
living rooms were to the south and the west 
With regard to the question of treatment tt: 


He must say that in the 
never been hi 


architect of 
repute whatever who would fail first of ie 


consider the points of the compass in designing 

j that any architeg 
of any capacity whatever would forget the 
in designing 3 
: had had th 
difficulty forced upon him with regard t 
designing gardens which Mr. Mawson had 


that on his part, and probably on the part of 


house, the difficulty had not emanated from 
the architect, but from the gardener who had 
been called in to advise with regard to laying 

He thought that any architeg 
who designed a house was most wishful no 
only that the best points of his house shoud 
be emphasised and viewed from the gardens 


from the house should be led up to by the 

Therefore, he felt that My 
Mawson had made rather an uncalled for 
charge—a charge which had been made 
against them by gentlemen connected with 
other arts besides that of gardening. There 
was one little point he wished to make. Mr. 
Mawson had spoken out that night, and they 
had heard what he said, but as a matter of 
fact the members present rarely heard the 
papers which were read from the desk, He 
did not know whether that could be remedied, 
He had listened with intense interest to the 
paper, more especially as in a house which he 
had designed near Liverpool the question of 
t The house was situated 
in what they might call a rustic position, and 
one would suppose that the best treatment 
would be what they called formal gardens, but 
over and beyond the site of the house there 
was a far distant view of the Welsh Hills, and 
the proprietor pointed out to him that a formal 
garden was quite unsuited for the position, and 
that instead of the garden being a formal 
garden which would be a sort of complement 
to the house, it ought to be a foreground one 
from the windows of the house, and he insisted 
on having rockeries and other things laid up 
to this far distant view of the Welsh mountains, 
He would like to know whether the landscape 
garden was the proper thing or the formal 
garden. Mr. Mawson's paper was an excellent 
one, and his language in many places was 
beautiful, but he did not think it quite fair to 
the profession to show plans of a large and iw- 
portant house, apparently with the whole of 
the entertaining rooms facing due west and 
the kitchen and other offices facing south. He 
fancied that must be unique and was not a 
difficulty which Mr. Mawson would te likely 
to have to overcome very often. He would be 


had mentioned as to whether it 
should have been a formal garden, or whether 
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by the last speaker, he thought that 
ee eaten was a matter of instinct. He 
thought when the architect got on the site his 
instinct told him more or less whether a formal 
treatment or a nataral treatment was the one 
to be used for the particular plan, and he did 
not see that any hard and fast rule could be 
laid down on that matter. Each piece of work 
given to the architect had to be looked at from 
its own standpoint, The architect, he thought, 
also should consider the surroundings of the 
house—the lay-out of the house. Unfortu- 
nately, most architects lived in towns, and not 
in the country, and he thought it was only the 
architect who had lived a great deal in the 
country who could lay out a garden. The ideal 
connexion was when the architect mapped out 
the whole scheme, and then called in some 
sympathetic man like Mr. Mawson, who could 
give instructions as to the planting and that 
kind of thing, of which no architect could pos- 
sibly have a thorough knowledge—he meant a 
nurseryman’s knowledge. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes said he was not an 
expert in gardening, but he would like to say 
a word on the point of aspect being everything. 
They had to consider the site, and if they had 
a site which, if the living rooms faced south, 
would mean looking into a bank, he thought 
the client would not thank them. Their client 
might have a pretty view facing north which 
he wished to face. He had had a client of that 
sort to deal with, and had been obliged to put 
the drawing-room facing north. With regard 
tothe plan shown by Mr. Mawson where the 
entertaining rooms faced the west, he would 
point out that in this case the sea was to the 
west, and the client probably insisted on having 
the living rooms facing the sea—very naturally, 
he thought, although not very ideal from the 
aspect point of view. But the architect had no 
power. If the client insisted on having the 
living rooms facing the west it was just pos- 
sible, although it was not exactly conceivable, 
that there may have been some reasons for 

utting the kitchens facing south. It was not 

ideal, but it was very difficult to Jay down 
hard-and-fast rules that the living rooms must 
face the south, and the kitchens must face the 
north, and those sort of rules. They were very 
nice, but when they came to meet special cases 
they had to treat them in a special way. He 
might as well confess the whole thing. He had 
a drawing-room at the north and a kitchen at 
the south, but he had tried to prevent 
the sun coming into the kitchen and to 
get the sun into the drawing-room. It 
was only by using a little ingenuity 
in the treatment of special cases that they 
could get over special difficulties. If they tried 
to follow the law set out in text-books they 
were very apt to find themselves up a tree. 
hey must allow the client to have his pretty 
view or they would probably not get the job. 
Although he argued in principle that they must 
get the sun into the living rooms, yet they must 
not necessarily condemn the architect who put 
the drawing-room facing the sea and the 
kitchen in the south. Clients were obstinate 
people, and sometimes architects were driven 
to do things they objected to. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson said he would like to 
know how Mr. Stokes had got the sun in the 
north aspect. If he could only do that in some 
of the slums in London it would be a fortune to 
him and a great many others. He had listened 
with great pleasure to the paper and supported 
the vote of thanks. He supposed in past cen- 
turies when those palatial residences were put 
up, Such as Waverley Abbey, it was the custom 
to poise the building on a very large basement, 
by which the reception rooms got a view over 
seit hillock. Mr. Mawson had given them 

th poetry and practice, and although his 
example had been confined mostly, he took it 
rom modern buildings it would be most inte- 
resting if they could at some time have some 
views of the old gardens. Mr. Mawson had 
ee one—Haddon Hall, but there were 
‘sh they could think of, such as Hampton 
i urt and Waverley Abbey, where they found 

e orchard placed quite close to the kitchen- 
garden. He thought those old gentlemen 

ew pretty well what were the best arrange- 
ments for obtaining the fruits of the earth and 
every necessity for a goodly life. 
zia r. H. 1. Triggs remarked that in studying 
ti gardens he had found very often that the 

me of the house was quite neglected in the 
garden. With regard to the plan shown by 
BA Mawson, he thought the lecturer’s point 
hore that if ‘the house had been put a little 

er back it would have enabled avery good 
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garden to have been got in the south side 
which they omitted to put. 

The motion having been carried, 

Mr. Mawson in reply said that Mr. Milner 
evidently overlooked one passage which he 
read very carefully. When he spoke of work- 
ing towards the house and from the house he 
did not mean it in-the sense that they should 
start laying out the garden in the park and 
finish in the house, or start building their 
terraces before they laid out the others. Ithad 
nothing whatever to do with that question. 
What he tried to show was that in designing 
they should work from the larger and finish 
with the detail. Coming to Mr. Wilson's 
remarks, he was sorry he could not quite agree 
with him that architects paid enough attention 
to the aspect. He happened to live in the 
Lake District, and he had given one example 
on the south coast which several speakers had 
referred to, for a particular reason. He 
pointed out to them that the views were to the 
west, but everything there was given up for 
the sake of the view. Now, he maintained 
that it would have been quite possible to have 
had peeps and glimpses of the sea and still 
retain the whole of the aspect, which was so 
desirable in that case. In his own district 
nearly the whole of their views for the Wtn- 
dermere side were from the west or to the 
north. People building said they must have 
these views, and that they did not care any- 
thing about the aspect. Where it was the 
intention to occupy the house for only three 
months of the year, June, July, and August, he 
thought that wasa quite right and proper view 
to take, but when they had to live in the house 
the whole of the twelve months, he thought it 
was a wrong one. In no case had he referred 
to the architect’s name, and in all the cases he 
had referred to, the matter was fixed by the 
client and not by the architect, but if he had to 
advise the client, he should say that, irrespec- 
tive of all other considerations, aspect was the 
most important. They could always get the 
view when they wanted it, but if they built 
away from the aspect it was very difficult to 
obtain it. With regard tothe question which 
had been put to him, he had purposely kept 
clear of details. He simply had tried to take 
them to what he considered the source of in- 
spiration was, that their plans and conceptions 
of what should be, should be the outcome of 
site and local conditions and local materials 
with which they had to deal. He hoped he 
made that point quite clear. He would try to 
show by a view of his own house and of a 
little house designed by Mr. Gibson for his 
brother, exactly what he thought about the one 
question Mr. Wilson put to him, viz., what 
would be the right and proper thing to do if 
they had an exceptionally fine view from their 
house. [Views of the houses were given. ] 
He thought it: intinitely better to see 
a fine natural landscape over a naturally- 
built terrace wall, than to see the same 
over a lot of undulations. He was particularly 
interested with what Mr. Lorimer had to say 
about gardens, and he had done so many 
charming gardens that anything from him was 
of particular value. Now Mr. Lorimer had 
done exactly what he said he hoped some of 
them would do—that was tried to design the 
gardens round the house. When they came 
to consider that only about one out of twenty 
gardens laid out in the country had had any 
professional skill extended to it, surely there 
was plenty for everyone of them to do. Refer- 
ring to Mr. Stokes he might say he had tried 
to avoid fixing principles. Of course, he had 
to give examples, for it was absolutely 
necessary to emphasise the point he wished to 
make, but what he wanted them to do was to 
goto the spot and simply do what the local 
circumstances suggested they should do. That 
to his mind was the right way to begin to 
plan the garden. 


The Next Mecting, 


The President announced that the next 
meeting would be held on June ọ, to receive 
the report of the scrutineers as to the results 
of the annual election ; to elect candidates for 
membership, and to consider some alterations 
in the Institute paper, “Suggestions for the 
Conduct of Architectural Competitions.” 

—— a a 

CEMENT IN RUSSIA.—The aggregate producing 
capacity of the three Russian cement factories at 
Novorossisk is, according to a consular report just 
to hand, 290,000 tons per annum. The output last 
vear, however, was only 129,000 tons, of which 
05,000 tons were shipped to the Far East. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER VISITS: 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, HORSHAM. 


THE interest which always attaches to any of 
Mr. Aston Webb’s work, combined with a real 


summer day at last, had the effect of inducing 
a large number of members to face the delays 
of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, and more than Ioo assembled at 
Victoria on Saturday at 1.30. 
was nearly 4 o’clock before West Horsham was 
reached, and as the time of the return train 
was 5.55, the visit resolved itself into a some- 
what bewildering rush round the magnificently- 
arranged new school-buildings. 
tion was fortunate in that both Mr. Webb and 
Mr. Bell were able to be present, and those 
who were able to keep up with Mr. Webb 
heard a great deal that was both interesting 
and instructive. 


Unfortunately, it 


The Associa- 


After a run through the laundry buildings, 


members collected in the great hall where Mr. 
Webb gave a terse description of the aims and 
requirements of the school, illustrated by the 
original competition block plan and a smaller 
scale plan showing how slightly the actual 
buildings have varied from the architects’ first 
conception. 
rangles was, Mr. Webb explained, entirely 
discarded in favour of a scheme which would 
admit of the utmost advantage being taken of 
light and air, and thus the eight boarding- 
houses are strung out in a flat segment of a 
circle on either side of the great quadrangular 
block of school buildings proper, the base of 
which is formed by the great dining-hall and 
head-master’s house, with the kitchen and 
offices behind, and the sides and end by the 
science school, school hall, classrooms, and 
chapel. 


The old idea of closed-in quad- 


Each boarding house block contains two 


houses of fifty boys each, with the exception 
of the preparatory block which contains 120. 
The total number of boys being 820. 


What may be termed the salient feature of 


the scheme is that the feeding arrangements 
are entirely centralised, and thus masters, 
boys, and servants all come three times a day 
to a central point for meals—masters and boys 
to the great hall and servants to other rooms 
adjacent to the kitchen. 
part of the school authorities has been most 
ingeniously carried out by the architects, and 
the complete separation of boys and servants 
has been contrived first by the admirable plan 
of the dual system of the boarding houses, and 
secondly, by a subway which connects the 
whole range of buildings and which is used 
exclusively by servants, who thus never have 
occasion to mix with the boys at all. 


This decision on the 


That this food centralisation has largely 


determined the plan is obvious, and it will be 
very interesting to see if it will have the 
success it deserves. The feeding of 900 people 
at the same time is no small undertaking, but 
the economy and convenience effected must 
certainly be great, and the quantity and quality 
of food being alike for all will have many 
advantages over our antiquated Public School 
system of separate, and in many cases scattered, 
houses, where the management may or may 
not be good. There are, too, no “sick rooms,” 
but directly a boy is unwell from any cause he 
is at once isolated, and sent to the infirmary—a 
method which might well be more generally 
copied, 


The drainage is disposed of on the septic 


tank system, the installation being one of the 
best and most perfect hitherto carried out. 
The etiluent is sent through land sloping away 
from the tanks, and after being thus addition- 
ally purified finds its way into the brook 
below the declivity of the grcund. 


Some of the old buildings of the Aylesbury 
Dairy Co. which were on the land have been 
rctained and utilised, and more especially two 


old cow byres of great extent have been 


adapted for swimming-bath and gymnasium 
respectively, the old centre posts having been 
removed and the tie-beams strengthened. The 
gyminasium is not yet installed, but the two 
swimming baths, 88 ft. by 25 ft. for the older 
boys, and 33 ft. by 25 ft. for the younger ones, 
are complete. 

A good and plentiful supply of water has 
been obtained from a well sume 480 ft. deep, 
the water being pumped toa reservoir on the 
top of Sharpenhurst Hill, where a fortnight's 
supply of 300,coo gallons can be stored. The 
Water comes thence by gravitation to tanks 
containing two days’ supply. 

Lighting is by clectricity, three dynanus 
being provided. 
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Th: heating is by steam, all the mains being 
carricd along the subway, but each block is 
separated, and thus under easy and independent 
control. 

There are three boilers, two of which will 
always be in use. Messrs. Clements Jeakes 
have carried out the heating, which is, Mr. 
Webb said, entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. Webb generously declared that many 
brains have been at work to produce the com- 
plete buildings, and said that each and all had 
given ready help and assistance, and especially 
Messrs, Longley, of Crawley, the builders; Mr. 
Proudfoot, the clerk of works; Mr. Tingley, 
the foreman; Messrs. Masey, who carried out 
the electric lighting ; Professor Robinson, the 
water; and Messrs. Hellyer, who were 
responsible for all the plumbing work. 

The great hall is a fine rovom, and the old 
associations of the school have been well kept 
up by the oil-paintings, glass coat of arms, and 
the pulpit, all of which have been carefully 
removed to Horsham. The roof 1s of Oregon 
pine, the walls being panelled up to a certain 
height, with plain red brick above. The in- 
and-out plan of the side walls has been so 
treated as to give the windows internally a 
great depth of reveal, which very much adds 
to the appearance of solidity and mass in the 
interior. From the great hall we hurried 
rapidly through the kitchen to the art school, 
passing the old Grecian gateway with its 
appropriate motto, “ Fear God, Honour the 
King,’ which has been well worked in with 
the new work of the cloisters. The art school 
is a delightful room with a barrel-vaulted 
plaster ceiling and well lighted from the 
north. The science school fittings were not yet 
fixed, so a cursory glance had to suffice, and 
but a few moments more could be spared to 
the library with its open timber roof, Holbein 
painting, and a fine mantelpiece, the latter 
being the gift of the architects to the school. 
A classroom was next inspected, and then the 
old brick entrance from Newgate-street, which 
has been cut out in sections and refixed at the 
south end of the school hall, at the end of the 
great quad with the classroom buildings on 
either side. This hall will seat 1,000 people. 
The walls have a panelled dado with the plain 
brick above, and a tine Oregon pine open- 
timber roof. The old organ has been repaired 
and refixed here. A gallery at the north end 
is connected by means of bridges with the 
first Hoor of the corridors leading to the class- 
rooms, and ample provision has been made on 
the ground floor for the rapid clearance of boys 
from the hall. At the north end the old 
statues of James I. and Charles II. have been 
placed. 

The chapel, on the west side of the quad, 
was still in a very unfinished state, but will, 
when completed, have oak panelling and an 
open timber roof. The tine stone reredos, 
carved by Mr. Frith, and the large window 
above, designed by Mr. Spence, are the gifts 
of old Blues, as also is the organ, which will 
be a divided one, placed on either side of the 
altar. 

Perhaps as regards planning the boarding 
houses formed the most interesting feature of 
the afternoon. For many reasons a boys’ 
boarding house is not an easy subject, and 
certainly those at Horsham are worth study. 
No single point seems to have been overlooked, 
and they are models of economical and 
hygienic planning, and if the traditional 
Spartan element of the school is somewhat in 
evidence, so much the better for the rising 
generation. 

By this time it was after 5 o'clock, and what 
little time remained was occupicd by photo- 
graphing the group of members and despatch- 
ing the most excellent and very welcome tea 
so kindly provided by Mr. and Mrs, Webb. 

After a hearty vote of thanks had been pro- 
posed by the President, Mr. Seth-Smith, a hasty 
dash was made for the return train. 

The whole time spent at the school was so 
inadequate for careful study that it isa little 
hard tuo give more than impressions. 

Want of funds have clearly had the effect of 
eliminating all unnecessary ornament, but in 
essentials absolutely nothing seems wanting, 
and when the staring effect which all new 
work scems to have has worn off, and the hard 
contrasts of the Cranleigh bricks and Monks 
Park stone have toned down, the whole range 
of buildings will form a most harmonious and 
characteristic schoo! group. 

The question of secondary education is a 
large subject, but there can be little doubt that, 
at least as far as health and wholesome external 
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impressions are concerned, the new Christ's |in colour and admirable in execution. Whik 
Hospital has great advantages over most of vur | speaking of this class of work, we must Men 
public schools, and the fearless departure from | tion the tapestry and silk damask made by 
ancient and time-worn custom should do some- | cripple girls at Bushey. These giris - 
thing towards a more general scientific treat- | unable to earn their living in other ways d 
ment of twentieth-century school life. they are being taught to be more than useful 
they are executing work so excellent in colour 

The following is a list, -furnished by the ļdesign, and workmanship, that it must rank 
architects, of those who assisted in the carrying | high in this beautiful art, and we are glad to 
out of the buildings :— learn it fetches appropriate prices. Most of the 


The quantities were prepared and estimates saa el si wa hangings and mats. 
arranged by Messrs. Hunt & Steward. Amongst the metal work a beaten copper 
The preparation of site, formation of roads and chimney-breast decoration, from the designs oj 
plantations, &c., were under the superintendence of | Captain H. Montgomery, is distinguished by 
Mr. H. E. Milner, the vigour and simplicity of its design and 
The electric light installation and steam plant | execution ; a fine plate by the same artist iş 
were designed by Messrs. Massey & Allpress. ' [also worthy of notice. Good beaten metal. 
The deep well pumping machinery, reservoir and | work comes also from Fickicford and Keswick 
fire mains were designed by Professor Robinson. There is no furniture to be seen of any tied 
The general contractors for the whole buildings ae od . port- 

; ance ; in woodwork, the best things that 

were Messrs. Longley & Co., of Crawley, Sussex. done arein inlay <arow ol baby ona are 
The sub-contractors were :—Four the hot-water ‘he tront ob act Af b 2y Oroa y Birls inlaid on 
heating, Clements, J.akes, & Co. ; laundry fittings, | [Ne tront of a teak c est is excellent, this comes 
$ from Escrick. Very clever work in this 


Summerscales & Co. ; science school fittings, the f 
Bennett Furnishing Co. ; chapel seating, Hammer | section comes from Bolton-on-Swale, though 
the cabinets, &c., which it adorns are inierior 


& Cv.; internal plumbing, Dent & Hellyer ; electric } | 
light wiring, Strode & Co.; electric light fittings, |in design and workmanship. 
Strode & Co., and Elsley; service lifts, W. G. Johnson ; Space will not allow us to mention the 
grates and mantels, Shuffrey & Co. ; sundry iron- | many other sections and exhibits of interest. 
work, Yates, Haywood, & Co. ; glazing, G. Farmiloe | there are very many that are of no iirc 
& Co. ; casements generally, Wenham & Waters. whatever, but we have preferred to call att 
The sculpture has been mainly the work of Mr. tonto the real Excellencies. of th allen- 
W. S. Frith, certain other portions having been | y the Association than t fr e work dune 
carried out by Messrs. Daymond & Sun and by | OY ne Association than to nd fault with mis. 
Messrs. Fagan & Bell; and the stained glass has | taken endeavours. We heartily sympathise 
been entrusted to Mr. Spence, the new organ to Mr. with the objects of the movement ; its influ- 
ence cannot be too widely felt; to encourage, 
and, where necessary, direct industries that 


Kirkland, and the inlaid altar table to Messrs. 

Norman & Burt. Mr. Proudfoot has been the clerk 
might otherwise become swamped by the 
competition of cheap and machine-manufac. 


of works and Mr. Tingley the contractors’ general 
foreman from the commencement of the works. 

A more lengthened and leisurely visit on | tured goods of the same class means a liveli- 

another day enables us to confirm the general | hood to some who would otherwise be obliged 

to risk unhealthy work in cities, and gives 

pleasure and satisfaction to a large public, 


impression obtained in the course of the unfor- 
tunately hurried visit of the Architectural 
Association. It would have been quite worth 


while for the Association to have departed from ee 
its usual hours and devoted a whole day to the va ; 
visit by starting in the morning instead of the EXHIBITION -a D . DECORA. 


afternoon ; perhaps those who arrange the ex- 
cursions werc not fully aware what an extended 
range of buildings they had to see ; but there 
is so much for young architects to learn from 
a building of this kind carried out in a practical 
manner. We may congratulate the architects 
on the successful completion of one of the 
most important groups of school buildings ever 
erected in this country, and one which we 
think justifies the remark that we made on the 
first sight of the competition plan, that it started 
a new era in the planning of large schools. 


THE exhibition of Austrian art now open at 
the Prince’s Skating Club, Knightsbridge, is to 
be welcomed, because it creates a precedent 
which it is to be hoped may be followed up 
from time to time by similar exhibitions from 
other countries. 

Decorative art attracts a good deal of atten- 
tion, and this exhibition of Austrian work is 
likely to be popular and should be visited by 
all persons interested in handicrafts. Not 
only does the exchange of ideas do good 
service, but the strengthening of convictions by 


Sn which work is carried through is best achieved 
< by seeing as many sides as possible of an art 
THE HOME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES . ae ae 
l t : : 
EXHIBITION, while practising it. It is difficult, of course, to 


get rid of insular prejudice in judging of 
the handicrafts of other countries ; the familiar 
styles and methods of making useful things 
which we have been accustomed to from 
childhood cling to the mind. Perhaps in 
furniture design this prejudice is more 
permissible than in many other national 
characteristics. The English furniture makers 
of the best periods understood their business 
thoroughly, and their work is still the criterion 
of excellence of design and workmanship: 
immense prices are being paid for examples at 
the present day, not we believe because it is a 
fashionable fad to have old furniture, but 
because a very large section of the public find 
it impossible to buy new furniture of distinction 
or taste. During the Victorian era the 
tradition amongst furniture makers was neariy 
wiped out; happily there is a prospect ot that 
tradition assuming its proper place, and with 
very good reason. The masters of English 
furniture making of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries understood very 
much better than we do now—and we are 
inclined to think better than the continental 
masters did—the permanent value of restraint 
in design. Such a thing as novelty was not 
sought after. There are not many ways of 
doing a thing well, and those who clung 
closest to the best traditions of their ancestors 
were the men who created the succeediug 


THE eighteenth annual exhibition of the 
Home Arts and Industries Association is now 
being held in the gallery of the Royal Albert 
Hall. The exhibition is always an interesting 
one, and in some respects it shows more suc- 
cessful work than previously. The Compton 
School exhibits terra-cotta of very exceptional 
merit—sundials to be built into the wall; 
bowls, in the form of window boxes, for con- 
taining plants, daintily modelled with figures 
and conventional foliage; a huge terra-cotta 
vase, octagonal in form, each side made in a 
separate piece, the whole bound together with 
iron bands, which form a feature of the design. 
The most striking exhibit of this class and, 
indeed, of the whole exhibition is a group of 
four large panels in gesso, segmental in section, 
that eventually will adorn apsidal walls of 
the memorial chapel at Compton. Like the 
rest of the chapel, they are from the designs of 
Mrs. G. F. Watts, who is also responsible for 
the colouring; each panel contains three 
figures, life size, enwrapped by wings of 
wondrous colour ; the modelling is the lowest 
relief, with very sharp contours, and the deco- 
ration is imaginative and allegorical to the last 
degree. Two of the panels are the work of 
students of the Godalming Schoolof Art and two 
are by the Compton village carpenter. The 
Haslemere industries maintain their reputation | 
by most interesting and well-conceived work ; f| styles which met the needs of new generations. 
the woollen rugs from the designs of Mr.| We believe that much of the work at the 
Godfrey Blount are very attractive, and should | Austrian Exhibition is an honest endeavour to 
be in great demand ; every one has experienced | meet modern conditions of trade and public 
the ditticulty of obtaining suitable rugs at a|demand. There is very much of the “arl 
reasonable price. A weaver is to be seen in the | Nouveau ’ stylein evidence, and the best exhibits 
gallery at work at the loom. A hanging in] show an uncertainty of design and purpose that 
linen appliqué of two figures bearing an|is not convincing. The exhibit that stands hrs! 
enormous bunch of grapes, and surrounded | in our opinion is the side of a room in Austrian 
and enclosed by the foliage of the vine, is fine|oak, the central feature of which is a fne 
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chimney breast treated with an Ionic order | passed on to the question of Scottish examina- 
and a broken pediment. This is the work of/tions. It was satisfactory to note that the 
Messrs. Hifler, from the design of Mr. J. J. | examination system was steadily taking root in 
Joass. Most of Messrs. Hofler’s work is in | Scotland—a result largely due to the strenuous 
solid Austrian oak treated on sensible and quiet} exertions of Mr. W. Fraser, the local hon. 
lines. A bedroom is shown by Mr. Anton | secretary, and the Chairman and members of 
Pospiochil, the furniture being in oak veneered | the Scottish Committee. Five candidates pre- 
with Austrian ash polished. The eftect is]sented themselves—three for the Associateship 
very clean and attractive, although the design | and two for the Fellowship examination. Of 
is unnoticeable either for good or bad qualities. | the former, all passed ; of the latter, one passed 
The best complete room is a drawing-room by | and one failed. There were seven candidates 
Sigmund Járay, in the Empire style as it| this year for the examinations in Dublin—four 
existed in Austria at the end of the eighteenth for the Associateship and three for the Fellow- 
century. The room is furnished with taste, | xhip. All the Fellowship candidates and three 
and the furniture in some brown wood, ebony} of the Associateship candidates passed their 
turnings and gilt ornaments, is very handsome. | examination. 

A smoking-room for a hunting lodge of rather | The “Institution” prize of the value of 
substantial design, by Julius and Josef Herr- | 15 guineas was awarded to Edmond Meacher, 
mann, is of a di-tinctive character ; there is a |a “Land Agency” candida e in Division IH, 
feeling of very big game about it, and it is not | who headed the list with 738 marks out of a 
unsuitable for its purpose. The sculpture and | possible 1,:00. The “Special” prize of the 
modelled work does not show any very seriou- | value of 10 guineas was gained by Bertram 
endeavour beyond that of attempting to please | Alfred Boyton, a candidate in the “ Valua- 
at first sight, much of it being very florid and | tion” subdivision, who obtained 722 out 
decadent in style. The Cloisonne work is fof a possible 1,000 marks. The “Penfold” 
interesting and much more beautiful, the] gold medal was won by Martin Lowish 
lustres being particularly fine. Ironwork is] Wheldon, a "Land Agency” candidate in 
represented by Julius Endlweber, by excellent | Division IV., who headed the list with 
workmanship treated in a somewhat tooļ|826 out of 1,000 marks, to whom was also 
naturalistic manner. awarded the “Crawter” prize for the best 


of the vo'umes which fell to the share of the 
Institution are of great value, and some of 
them of extreme rarity. Tne library was open 
during the session on Irr evenings, from 
October I, 1901, to March 31, 1902. The total 
number of attendances was 157, making an 
average of 1°4 per night, as compared with 2°5 
per night in the previous session. There were 
twenty-eight evenings on which no reader 
presented himself, thirty-eight on which one 
attended, twenty-four when two attended, and 
sixtcen on which three attended. The total 
number of individual members using the 
library during these evenings was sixty-four 
(ts compared with seventy-two last sessicn), of 
whom forty-two attended once only. In view 
of these results, the Council are considering 
whether the arrangement should be cor naca, 

The surplus income which the Council have 
secured by careful administration of the 
hnances has enab'ed them to do something to 
further objects of a more or less public 
character identified with the interests of sur- 
veyors, Among these may be mentioned an 
attempt to secure an amendment of the law as 
to easements of light by the introduction into 
Parliament during the present Session of a 
Bill prepared, in collaboration, by a Joint Com- 
mittee of the Institution and the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. The main object of 


a a S work on the subject of valuation. The “ Fen- | the Bill is to do away with, or greatly restrict, 
fold” silver medal, as well as the “ Driver’’| the powers of dominant owners under the 
COMPETITIONS. prize of the value of 15l., was awarded to John | present law to acquire rights over servient 


tenements, which amount in some cases 
to a confiscation of valuable interests, 
and which in crowded districts may in 
future seriously hamper owners of pro- 
perty in the development of their estates. 
With the same object in view the Council have 
undertaken to make a specific contribution to 
the costs of carrying an appeal to the House of 
Lords in the case of Colls v. The Home and 
Colonial Stores, Ltd. This case is a typical 
instance of the hardship under which the ser- 
vient owner at present labours, and which, 
unless modified by the highest Court of 
Appeal, is likely to be fruitful of injury to 
property in all parts of the kingdom. Another 
matter in which the Council have taken action 
is the question of the legality of agreements, 
under hand only, when drawn up by surveyors 
and land agents, in connexion with. short 
tenancies. 

In moving the adoption of the report, Mr. A. 
King observed that it brought before the mem- 
bers the strength and importance of the Insti- 
tution, which, he trusted, would continue to 
gain ground. He urged all members to do 
what they could to increase its etticiency. 

Mr. A. Gordon seconded the motion, which 
was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Hudson, seconded by 
Mr. R. Parry, a vote of thanks was accorded 
to the auditors, Messrs. A. C. Newmarch and 
C. B. Hall, for their preparation of the accounts 
which had met with so much satisfaction at 
the hands of the members of the Institution. 

Mr. Harston, in moving a vote of thanks to 
the President of the Council, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and members, eulogised the services of 
Sir J. Rolleston, who, he said, had acquitted 
himself admirably in the conduct of the affairs 
of the Institution, bringing to bear upon the 
work his special knowledge as a member of 
Parliament. They had gone through a year 
of exceptional importance, and their interests 
had been thoroughly well looked after by Sir 
T. Rolleston and his colleagues on` the 
Council. 

Mr. H.T. Scoble seconded the mation, which 
was carried by acclamation. 

Responding, Sir J. Rolleston assured the 
meeting that the labours of the Council during 
the year had not been small, and that the most 
careful consideration had been given to all 
matters affecting the interests of the Institrtion, 
It had been a great pleasure to him to occupy 
the honourable position of President, and 
although he was about to give way to a 
successor, he would not cease to take an active 
interest in the work of the Institution. 

Mr. Vernon (vice-president) also replied. 

Votes of thanks were also accorded to the 
hon, secretary (Mr. Penford) and the secretary 
(Mr. Rogers), who acknowledged the com- 
pliment. 

Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clark having proposed 
a vote of thanks to the retiring President (Sir 
J. Rolleston), that gentleman proceeded to 
invest his successor, Mr. A. Vernon, with the 
chain of office, remarking, in doing so, that he 
had brought great ability to bear upon their 
discussions, and he congratulated the Institution 


Turner Clough Hazledine, who tn the “ Land 
Agency” sub-division obtained the highest 
proportionate number of marks among both 
classes of candidates for the Professional Asso- 
ciateship. The “Beadel” prize, offered this 
year for the first time, was awarded in con- 
nexion with the subject “Agriculture” to 
Arthur Ward Ashten. The “Preliminary” 
prize, awarded to the candidate passing at the 
head of the list in the Studentship examina- 
tion, was won by Alfred Armstrong Hart, who 
obtained 454 marks out of a possible 500. The 
Daniel Watney prize of ro/. was awarded in 
connexion with the Special Certiticate exami- 
nation in Forestry to Thomas Hood (Fellow), 
of Halstead. 

Dealing with the subject of the charter and 
by-laws, the report contained the following :— 

“In November last the Council received a 
memorial, signed by a large number of mem- 
bers, urging the desirability of introducing 
some more distinctive title than the letters 
‘F.S.I authorised by the charter, and also 
pressing upon their attention the advisability 
of seeking further disciplinary powers for the 
purpose of checking certain irregularities 
tending to bring the profession into discredit. 
The Council were not altogether unorepared 
to move in the direction suggested, but their 
contemplated action has been accelerated by 
the representations referred to, emanating 
spontaneously from the members themselves. 
These proposals, having been put into proper 
form and circulated among the members, 
were submitted to a general meeting held 
on Monday, April 14, and approved. A 
second general meeting for confirming the 
resolutions was held on Monday, April 28, but 
in deference to a suggestion that there was a 
want of complete unanimity among the mem- 
bers as to the adoption of the title ‘Chartered 
Surveyor,’ the Council determined to take 
steps for ascertaining the opinion of the mem- 
bers generally before deciding whether this 
particular resolution should be submitted for 
formal confirmation. The other resolutions, 
dealing with matters of professional discipline, 
were confirmed by the meeting, and will be 
forwarded for approval to his Majesty's Privy 
Council as soon as a decision has been come to 
with reference to the resolutions held in tem- 
porary abeyance.” 

Satisfaction was expressed that the Inland 
Revenue authorities had abandoned their 
attempt to exact legacy duty on the fees of 
surveyors authorised by will to act in con- 
nexion with the administration of the estates of 
deceased persons, and the Council asked mem- 
bers of the Institution to note that in future 
they would be relieved from any such liability. 

The Council added that considerable addi- 
tions to the library had been made by the 
purchase of a number of works, many of which 
were acquired at the suggestion of members. 

The library had further received a very 
valuable addition in the form of a bequest under 
the will of the late Mr. Arthur Cates, who 
directed that his large collection of books 
should be distributed between the professional 
societies with which he was connected. Many 


WORKMEN'S HOUSES, COLERAINE.—In the 
competition for the erection of twenty-five 
workmen’s houses at Coleraine the first pre- 
mium has been awarded to Mr. Maxwell 
Given, architect, Coleraine, and the second to 
Mr. Jas. A. McCormick, of the same town. 

LEIGH INFIRMARY.—Mr. Alexander Graham, 
F.R.1.B.A., the assessor appointed by the 
President of the Koyal Institute of British 
Architects to adjudicate on the plans submitted 
in competition for an infirmary at Leigh, has 
made his award as follows: No. r in order of 
merit—Design No. 51, Scheme 2 (Mr. J. C. 
Prestwich, Leigh, Lancashire); No. 2, Design 
No. 27 (Messrs. Harry W. Pye and Roger F. 
Bacon, 16, John-street, Bedford-row, London) ; 
No. 3, Design No. 3 (Messrs. F. A. Buttery and 
T. B. Birds. Exchange-buildings, Queen-street, 
Morley). Fiity-two sets of drawings were 
submitted. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
ANNUAL MEETING, 


THE annual general meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monday at 
Great George-street, Westminster, when the 
chair was occupied by Sir J. F. L. Rolleston, 
M.P., the retiring President. The attendance 
included Messrs. A. Vernon, A. R. Stenning, 
G. Langridge, W. E. Horne, W. E. Woolley, 
A. Savill, Norman Garrard, L. R. Vigers, 
T. Biashill, the Hon. E. G. Strutt, and J. W. 
Penfold. 

The members of the Council were re-elected, 
with the addition of Mr. J. D. G. Drew. 

The thirty-fourth annual report of the 
Council showed that the membership of the 
Institution had maintained its annual rate of 
increase. The total membership was now 
3,312, as against 3,200 last year. The loss in 
the class of Fellows by death or resignation 
had been forty-eight, against which there had 
been forty-seven transfers from the class of 
Professional Associates and nine elections to 
the class—a net gain of eight. The class of 
Professional Associates had been increased by 
155 élections, but against this must be set 
forty-seven transfers to the Fellowship and 
thirty-six deductions on account of death or 
cessor of membership. During the year 147 
new students were enrolled, while sixty-three 
ceased to be students by efiluxion of time, and 
fifty-six were elected to the Professional 
Associateship. The total of 359 candidates 
who sat for the Professional examination in- 
cluded thirty-nine who in a previous year failed 
to satisfy the examiners in their “typical 
subject.” Of these re-examined candidates, 
thirty-one presented themselves in the “ Valua- 
tion” subdivision, of whom twenty-seven 
passed. Of the eight who came up in the 
“ Building ” subdivision, four passed, The 
number of candidates who this year obtained 
the necessary pass marks in the whole 
examination, but were “referred back” in 
their studies in the “typical” subject, was in 
the “ Valuation” subdivision fourteen, and in 
the “ Building” subdivision eight. The report 
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in sccuring his services as President during the BATTERSEA WORKING-CLASS HOUSES Jesus Chapel. The five tall standards in the 
next twelve months. COMPETITION. nave and two at the west entrance wer 

Mr. Vernon, in taking the chair, was loudly : ; th If designed by Mr. Penrose and Mr, Pegram 
cheered. The Institution, he observed, had, DesiGN No. 4 provides for three se pan? respectively. 
steadily risen in power and position, and, to | ‘ined tenements containing ae wo] In addition to these, the choir desks have 
some extent, in numbers ; but they must always | P¢drooms, scullery, &c., hia poe access | been fitted with standards holding concealed 
remember that a society, like an empire, was | ¢iNg gained to each tenant through a common | lights, and the crypt has been lighted through. 
not only to be made, but maintained. He | POrch. ‘ded for the|°ut with the handsome old gas fittings in the 
counselled them to pull together for the A separate entrance 1s prow e K T shape of hanging Roman lamps, which have 
common good of the Institution, for which he | ground-floor tenant, and an enirance at. e| been adapted light. 
predicted a magnificent future. He would | {09t of the stair for the first and secon o The choir aisles, the entrances, the cop. 
do his best during his year of office, and he tenants ; as well as this an inner entrance- fee sistory court, the whispering gallery an 
felt sure he would have the energetic aid of | ‘3 2s provided in each case. By so doing the | several other points in the church have yet to 
the Council. staircase and passage is cut off from the public be lighted, or provided with their permanent 

Before the proceedings terminated, the re- thoroughfare, insuring a cleaner and more fittings. 


tiring Presi _ | comfortable dwelling. 
cessal poten ia e pies gS A It is intended that a combined dresser and 


imi : : food cupboard (ventilated through the external 
gecent Preliminary and professional examina- | w311) should be fitted in the living-room and in 
l the scullery. Ali the necessary fittings are as 
previously described. 

All the floors and partitions will be constructed 
of fireproof materials. Externally the walls 
are intended to be faced with stock or red 
bricks, the window-frames painted white, and 
THE CENTRAL HALL, ST. PAUL’S|the roof covered To pronn slates ; = roe 

SCHOOL F -| case a mansard roof being used to gain a er 

SMITH OS: GIRLS HAMNER proportion than could have been obtained by 
Be el aah roofing it from the ceiling line of the top 
HIS drawing illustrates the Central Hall, | story, while at the same time it reduces the 
ed pay, asit will be when completed, of the | cubic capacity to a slight extent. 

aa new school for girls, which is being} The contents of the building, which, of 
built for the governors of St. Paul’s School at] course, includes foundations and chimneys, is 
Brook Gr een, Hammersmith. 23,437 cubic ft., and the estimated cost comes 

The hall is 8o ft. long by 45 ft. wide, and | to 781} SMITH & WEALD. 
40 ft. high. Class rooms open from the hall 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECT 

SociETY.—The annual meeting of thine 
was held at Exeter on Saturday last. In the 
absence in Italy of the President, Mr. H,ç 
Luff, of Devonport, the chair was occupied 
by Mr. J. M. Pinn. The annual report and 
balance-sheet showed a very Satisfactory state 
of affairs. Mr. W. Hitchens was awarded the 
book prize for measured drawings. Mr. J.M 
Pinn, of Exeter, was elected President for the 
ensuing year, Mr. A. S. Parker, Vice-President 
and Messrs. Bridgman, J. Crocker, and L 
Tonar new members of the Council. Mr 
Harbottle Reed was re-elected Hon. Sec. and 
Mr. O. Ralling Hon. Treasurer. At the close 
of the meeting a visit was paid to the Septic 
Tanks at Bella Isle, where the Deputy Sur. 
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on each side on the ground floor, and also from ——? RE ae M Wraae ies Ne aoa 
ifaing them fro te al wil pe glazed, "| ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT ST. PAUL'S lover the, worka, and. alerts. he a 
The roof is constructed with steel principals CATHEDRAL, church of St. Davids was inspected under 


and purlins, with steel stanchions resting on| _ AS already mentioned in “ Notes," a special | the guidance of the Rev. C. J. V. French ithe 
brick piers in the basement. The stanchions | demonstration of the new installation of| Vicar). 
are cased in brickwork. The ceiling will be | electric lighting = St. Paul's gia was 
formed of timber secured to the principals and | given on Wednesday evening, at 9 p.m., to l 
purlins, and plastered, and will be painted as | representatives of the Press, admitted by BS eae arose te HES 
indicated in the illustration. The room will be | ticket. BRITISH ARCH-EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
panelled, and an organ will be built at the end The electric current for the lamps is supplied | A meeting was held on May 21, Dr. W. de 
of it. at a pressure of 200 volts, partly by the City | Gray Birch, F.S.A., hon. treasurer, in the chair. 
Mr. Gerald C. Horsley is the architect of the | Company and partly by the Charing Cross] Dr. Winstone exhibited a fine copy of a 
school, and the contractors are Messrs. Hollo-| Company. As the circuits are laid in duplicate | sixteenth-century book on agriculture, bound 
way Bros., of Victoria Wharf, Westminster, | throughout the whole building, even in the event | in vellum. It was printed at Cologne in 1573, 
The constructional steel work has been sup-| f a complete discontinuance of the supply by and is interesting as showing one of the earliest 
plied and fixed by Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, | One Company, only every alternate lamp would | examples of the (so-called) “Roman and 
The drawing is exhibited at the Royal go out. The two main distributing-boards for the | Italian ” (not italic) types used together. A 
Academy. nave standards and dome are placed in a fire- | paper was read by the Rev. H. J. D. Astley, 
proof recess off the staircase in one of the main | hon. editorial secretary, in the absence of the 
piers leading i the Whispering Gallery. They eee M. J. Andrew, F.S.A. entitled 
a ; : a 7 were designed by Messrs. W. A. S. Benson & |“ Buried Treasure : Some Traditions, Records, 
CROSSES FROM ITALIAN MUSEUMS. Co., and are of the Central Station type, mounted | and Facts.” Tradition without truth is worth. 
THESE two crosses are very beautiful]on heavy slate bases. From these sub-mains|less, and verification of ancient tradition aad 
examples of their respective periods. Nos. 1]/are run to various points, the principal pair | record is as remarkable as it is interesting. 
and 2 are the front and reverse side of a| going to the large distributing-board in the | Tempted by a tradition, which must have sur. 
Byzantine cross in the Brescia Museum. The | crypt, where the switching arrangements for | vived from the Bronze Ageat least, the missing 
reverse shows a crucifixion on a chased and | the chancel are situated. treasure-chest of Buckton Castle—an earth. 
modelled plaque which is a comparatively} The problem of designing the wiring was a | work following the natural lines of the summit 
modern restoration, and out of harmony with] specially difficult one, as, owing to the great]of that hill near Mossley, was, in 1730, the 
the archaic splendour of the original. No. 3} distances, the cables had to be very heavy, a | object of diligent search with pick and shovel. 
shows an enamelled miniature from the lower | current density of only 250 amperes per square | The tradition is, as usual, in rhyme. Although 
part of the front about three-quarter full size. | inch being permissible, as otherwise there] the search then was unsuccessful, yet about a 
The whole cross is studded with choice cameos, | would have been an excessive drop in the] century ago accident disclosed some verifca- 
enamels, and precious stones. pressure at the far end. The Silvertown Co., | tion of the legend, for in making the road at 
No:. 4 and 5 is a cross in Cremona Cathedral | who supplied the cables, state that sixteen miles | the foot of the camp a quantity of gold beads 
standing if, we remember right, about 6 ft. or] of wires have been used, the copper alone | was discovered and examined on the spot by 
7 ít. high. The figures on either side of the| weighing more than 2} tons. The wires are|the grandfather of the writer, who was 
crucifixion are Byzantine, the upper part of| generally laid in galvanised iron barrel of sub-|much interested in such antiquities. Two 
the cross from the stalk upwards is thirteenth- | stantial make, and in a few places simplex f ancient traditions still hang over the old- 
century work of great beauty, delicacy, and | tubing has been used. The wiring is for the] world town of Ribchester, some ninemiles from 
skill. The kase is modern, a fine piece of] most part hidden under the crypt floor, and is | Preston. One of these is that its great Roman 
work of its kind. The enlarged view shows | accessible by means of inspection-boxes placed | camp was finally overthrown by the Picts or 
the back of the thirteenth-century portion. at frequent intervals. The vertical wires are | Scots, and burned over the heads of its defen- 
carried whenever possible in the hollow|ders. Recent excavations have in a measure 
centres of the main piers, which are very | given support to the story, for masses of char- 
suitable for this purpose. At present there are | coal remains—in some cases interspersed with 
about 800 lamps wired, but when it is com- | human bones—were met with in all quarters of 
pleted, which will be in about another twelve | the camp, and eighteen months ago Mr. Gar- 
onths, there will be 1,250. stang came upon the granary, the whole con- 
The work has been carried out in anļ|tents of which appeared to have passed 
admirable manner by Messrs. W. A. S. Benson | through the ordeal of fire. The other and 
& Co., of New Bond-street, under the super- | better-known tradition, viz. “It is written 
intendence of Mr. Somers Clarke, the con-| upon a wall in Rome, Ribchester was as rich 
sulting architect to the Cathedral, and Pro-|as any town in Christendom,” somewhat taxes 
fessor Kennedy, the consulting electrical | our credulity. Nevertheless, it is curious that 
gineer. here should have been found the finest speci- 
The fittings, which were designed by Mr.| men of its kind in Roman bronze workman. 
Clarke and cast by Messrs. Benson, consist of | ship ever discovered either in this or any other 
six large pendants of cast and gilded brass in| country, viz., the so-called helmet now in the 
NEW CHURCH, LONGSDON, LEEK, the choir, hanging from the vault, which, in | British Museum, which, however, 1S not a 
STAFFORDSHIRE addition to lighting the floor, throw a glow on f| helmet, but the head of a statue wearing a 
l the mosaics of the vault by means of upturned | helmet. The old rhyming tradition of Rib- 
Tuns church is to be erected at Longsdon, a | lights concealed in cups. There are also eight | chester’s wealth may have also referred to the 
village near Leek in Staftordshire. Itis to be] heavy bronze pendants under the dome, and | vast treasures of Cuerdale discovered only 
built of local stone, with a red tile roof. two others in the transepts ; four gilt bracket] about seven miles from the town. Here, in 
The architect is Mr. Gerald C. Horsley. The| lights upon the chancel screens; and a ten-} 1840, the remains of a leaden chest were 
drawing is exhibited at the Royal Academy. « J light fitting in the apse, which also lights the ' discovered, containing some 10,000 silver 
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HOUSE AT STANSTEAD, CATERHAM, 
SURREY. 

Tuis house, now near completion, is built m 
of brick, with local stone plinth, and red tile 
roof. 

The ground-floor ceilings, &c., are treated in 
modelled plaster, by Mr. Geo. Baukart. 

The builders of the house and stables are 
Messrs. Walter Holt & Sons, of Croydon, and 
the architect is Mr, E. Guy Dawber, of | ©" 
London. 
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coins and about tI,oco oz. of silver 
ingots, Danish treasure, for the Great 
bulk of them had been issued by the Danish 
kings of Northumbria, At Nottingham, in 
1880, a remarkable discovery of coins was 
made which is intimately connected with a 
passage in the continuation of Florence of 
Worcester’s chronicler, recording what seems 
to be the very incident which explains the loss 
of the treasure. A peculiar feature of this 
Nottingham find is that all the coins have 
been subjected to intense heat, and are 
blistered and cockled by fire. They were 
found in the basement of an old building 
whilst excavating for enlarged cellarage, and 
mostly belong to the reign of King Stephen. 
The chronicler, after detailing the sudden 
attack upon Nottingham by the Earl of 
Gloucester in 1141, relates that a wealthy 
townsman was made prisoner, and compelled 
to give up ‘his money. He conducted the 
plunderers to his cellar, and whilst they were 
engaged in breaking open doors and locks he 
contrived to make his escape, locked them all 
in, and set fire to his house. It is reported 
that thirty men in the cellar perished in the 
flames. The discovery of the ‘“ Beanorth 
hoard,” the “ Tutbury hoard,” and the curious 
circumstances relating to other "finds ” were 
dealt with in a most interesting manner. The 
Chairman, the Rev. H. J. D. Astley, Mr. Rayson 
and others joined in the discussion which 
followed the reading of the paper. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
A large party of the members of this Institu- 
tion recently paid a visit to the Great Eastern 
Railway Works at Stratford by the courtesy 
of the Locomotive Superintendent, Mr. James 
Holden, M.Inst.C.E. They were shown over 
the various departments, the special features 
of interest being indicated to them. In the 
locomotive machine shop automatic bolt 
machines and general machinery for dealing 
with locomotive work. Large planing 
machines, &c., were in operation in the 
erecting shop, where locomotives, both new 
and repaired, were in various stages of con- 
struction ; in this shop also pneumatic tools 
were seen tapping and drilling. Pneumatic 
tools were also at work in the boiler shop, 
and hydraulic riveters and flanging machines, 
together with general machinery appertaining 
to boiler work. The brass foundry contains a 
pneumatic moulding machine, and in the 
brass finishing shop above it are special lathes 
for manufacturing brass details and firebox 
stays, &c. The party also visited the loco- 
motive department, the Westinghouse brake 
shop, smith shop, wheel shop, and iron 
foundry. In the carriage department new 
main-line composite carriages and suburban 
Carriages were seen in the process of widen- 
ing, so as to carry two extra passengers per 
compartment. The saw mills, which contain 
a large variety of woodworking machines, 
were also visited. A visit was also made to 
the running sheds, liquid fuel storage, engine 
paint shop, and oil gas works. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS — 
The annual Report of the Committee an- 
nounces the election of twelve new members 
during the past year, the total number of 
members (including sixteen students) being 
now sixty-six. In the course of the Report it 
Is stated that the Committee have communi- 
cated with the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland with refer- 
ence to the utilisation of water power, asking 
that the Board should consider the desirability 
of taking some steps to secnre the collection of 
data as to available water power at different 
seasons of the year ; also of the sites for water 
power which are not at present utilised. 
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FIRE TESTS WITH ROOFS.—The question of the 
fire-resistance of roofing materials having called for 
considerable attention in connexion with the Barbi- 
can hre, the British Fire Prevention Committee 
conducted on Wednesday the first of a series of 
tests in which an ordinary slated roof with an 
Ordinary ceiling was tested in comparison with a 
vulcanite roof with an ordinary ceiling. The tests, 
which took place under the usual procedure, and 
which were attended by a large number of archi- 
a engineers, and public otticials, were under the 
F ection of Mr. Ellis Marsland, District Surveyor 
or Camberwell, and extended for one hour, at a 
temperature commencing with 500 deg. fahr., and 
appa: about 1,500 fahr. The slate roof collapsed 

an early period, whilst the vulcanite roof did not 
allow the fire to pass through, | 
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The Students Column. 


PART IIIL—PRIVATE SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. 
CHAPTER 20.—METHODS OF DISPOSAL. 


rivers, lakes, or the sea. Discharge into sewers 
is not always possible. Rivers and lakes have 
been used from time immemorial for receiving 
the discharges from drains, and if the quantity 
of fresh water is large in proportion to the 
sewage, and if it is not used for domestic 
The 


purposes, little harm has resulted. 
drainage from manured lands (dressed, 
perhaps, with night-soil) is, during heavy 


rains, often fouler than domestic sewage. But 
in a thickly-populated country like modern 
England there is serious danger in allowing 
rivers and lakes to be used indiscriminately as 
public sewers, and public opinion is steadily 
rising against the time-honoured practice. ln 
some of the most densely-populated areas the 
County Councils are rigorously applying their 
powers to prevent river-pollution, and their 
example will probably be followed in other 
districts, until the discharge of crude sewage 
into our streams is almost entirely stopped. 
The practice not only creates a nuisance, but 
may be a source of great danger if the river is 
used for water supplies; at the present 
moment there is nothing but a yard of sand 
between London and a terrible epidemic. 

The discharge of crude sewage into stagnant 
ponds and ditches is more objectionable to the 
senses than discharge into rivers, and often 
creates nuisances, with which Local Authorities 
have power to deal under the Public Health 
and other Acts. 

Discharge into the sea is sometimes a satis- 
factory method of disposal, but, if it is im- 
properly carried out, may create a nuisance on 
the foreshore. ln many cases it will be more 
economical to adopt some method of purifica- 
tion rather than carry the drain to a suitable 
point of discharge. 

In connexion with all these methods of 
disposal into rivers, lakes, &c., it must not be 
forgotten that, if one person is allowed to drain 
into them, others may claim the same privi- 
lege, until eventually the volume of sewage 
may exceed the purifying powers of the fresh 
water, and an offensive and dangerous nuisance 
may be created. 

Another method, closely akin to the fore- 
going, is that of discharge into cesspools. I 
the cesspools are watertight, they are really 
underground tanks in which the sewage is 
stored for a period and then removed by 
pumping or other means and applied to gar- 
dens or agricultural lands. Important changes 
in the sewage undoubtedly take place in these 
tanks, but these are merely a secondary con- 
sideration. Cesspools are constructed primarily 
for convenience, so that the sewage will have 
to be remcved at distant intervals and not con- 
tinuously, and (in many cases) so that the con- 
tents can be used as liquid manure when 
required. Old cesspools, however, are almost 
invariably constructed with pervious walls, 
and if the soil is of a gravelly nature, the 
sewage may almost entirely escape by perco- 
lation. Such cesspools are seldom or never 
cleaned out, and the unpurified sewage es- 
caping from them often passes to the nearest 
wells and pollutes the local water supplies. 
Cesspools of this kind are now universally con- 
demned, and the only kind which we shall 
consider are those for the storage of sewage 
without loss by percolation. 

Other methods of disposal are designed to 
purify the sewage, either for the sole sake of 
purification or for the purpose of utilising it (as 
a manurial agent) in the process of purification. 
In the latter class may be placed nearly all the 
systems of treatment on land ; in the former, 
chemical treatment and bacteriolysis. 

The various methods of private sewage-dis- 
posal may, therefore, be summarised as fol- 
fows :— 

1. Discharge of crude sewage into sewers, 
rivers, lakes, the sea, &c. 

2. Storage of sewage in watertight cesspools 
and ultimate application to land. 

3. Direct utilisation on land. 

4. Direct purification. 

The first method will not be further con- 
sidered. The second, third, and fourth are 
merely different methods of arriving at the 


same result, namely, purification, although in 
the second the necessity of obtaining this 
result is often ignored. None of the methods 
is conveniently applicable under all circum- 
stances, and none, therefore, can be regarded 
as invariably the best. 


CHAPTER 21.—CESSPOOLS. 


In urban areas, sewage is, as a general rule, 
discharged into public sewers, by which it is 
conducted to outfall-works belonging to the 
Local Authority. As far as the private 
individual is concerned, his responsibilities 
with regard to sewage disposal cease when he 
has made a proper connexion between the 
drains of his building and the public sewer. 
Section 23 of the Public Health Act (1875) 
gives to Local Authorities the power of com- 
pelling the owner or occupier of an 
existing “hovse” ‘‘to make a covered drain 
or drains emptying into any sewer which 
the Local Authority are entitled to use 
and which is not more than roo ft. 
from the site of such house.” Section 25 gives 
an Urban Authority similar power with regard 
to the drainage of new houses. But whether 
the building is new or old, the owner cannot 
be compelled to make a connexion with a 
sewer which is beyond the specified distance 
of 100 ft. from the site of the building ; “if no 
such means of drainage are within the distance, 
then the drain shall empty into such covered 
cesspool, or other place, not being under any 
house,” as the Authority direct.* 

In the absence of convenient sewers, Cess- 
pools have been freely used for the reception 
of sewage, and, although many urban 
authorities have done their utmost, by means 
of stringent by-laws and regulations, to do 
away with old cesspools and to prevent new ones 
being constructed, they are still used in urban 
as well as rural districts. In some districts— 
chiefly those with gravel sub-soils—they are 
much more common than in others. Thus, in 
Chichester, prior to 1895, all houses were either 
undrained or drained to cesspools ; in 1890, 
Dr. Bulstrode reported— everywhere cesspits 
and cesspools are numerous ; in fact, it would 
seem that the whole of the gravel upon which 
Chichester is built is riddled with them.” 

Gravel soils have been so largely preferred 
for cesspools because, by building the walls 
with open joints, the contents of the cesspools 
can escape, and frequent emptying by manual 
labour is unnecessary. Dr. Bulstrode stated, 
in his report on the sanitary condition of 
Chichester just alluded to, “As regards some 
of the premises which I visited, the dates, or 
even the fact of the last emptying of the cess- 
poo! could not be called to mind.” Cesspools 
and wells were sunk into the gravel, and the 
underground water, polluted with sewage, was 
pumped for domestic use. But Chichester 
does not stand alone. There are thousands of 
cesspools still in existence throughout the 
country, from village to metropolis. New 
drains may be laid and connected to the public 
sewer, but the old cesspool may remain, until 
the collapse of the ground or floor above it 
leads to its being filled up. Many of these old 
cesspools are constructed under the floors of 
houses, and others are in such close proximity 
as to be almost equally dangerous. 

No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down as to 
the distance which ought to intervene between 
a cesspool and an inhabited building or a well. 
In the Model By-laws (both urban and rural) 
the distances are not stated; in a prefatory 
memorandum to the Rural By-laws it is said 
that the local “ Council should themselves in- 
sert the distances” in the by-laws dealing 
with cesspools, “ having regard to the circum- 
stances of their district.” The Local Govern- 
ment Board has, however, advised that the 
minimum distance of a cesspool from an 
inhabited building should be 50 ít., and from a 
well or other source of water-supply 6o ft. 
By “inhabited building” is meant “a dwel- 
ing-house or public building, or any building 
in which any person may be or may be in- 
tended to be employed in any manufacture, 
trade or business.” By “well or other source 
of water-supply ” is meant "any well, spring, 
or stream of water used or likely to be used by 
man for drinking or domestic purposes, or 
for manufacturing drinks for the use of man.” 
Although a distance may be stated in the 
by-law relating to the proximity of cesspools 
to wells, the local authority has power, if the 
wording of the Model By-law is adopted, to 
enforce a greater distance under special cir- 


* For the exact words of these clauses, and for the 
author’s remarks thereon, see Chapter 2. 
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cumstances, as the by-law states that a person | 


shall not construct a cesspool within a dis- 
tance of .... feet from any well, &c., “or 
otherwise in such a position as to render any 
such water liable to pollution.” 

The by-laws made by the London County 
Council under the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891, specify a minimum distance of 
100 ft. from a cesspool to an inhabited building 
or to “any well, spring, or stream of water" ; 
there is no qualincation as to the use of this 
water by man, as in the case of the urban and 
rural by-laws. 

The model By-laws (both Urban and Raral) 
prescribe certain rules which ought to be 
observed in the design and construction of 
cesspools, With slight modifications these 
rules are now enforced in London, and 
throughout most of the urban districts in the 
provinces, 

In the first place, a cesspool must be con- 
structed “in sucha manner and in such a 
position as to afford ready means of access 
... for the purpose of cleansing such cess- 
pool and of removing the contents thereof,” 
and the position must be such that the contents 
can be removed without being carried through 
any dwelling-house, public building, or building 
in which any person may be employed. 

Secondly, the cesspool must not have “any 
outlet into or means of communication with 
any sewer ;" the London by-laws add “or any 
overflow outlet.” 

Thirdly, the cesspool must be constructed 
in a substantial manner. The Urban Model 
By-laws specify “ good brickwork in cement, 
properly rendered inside with cement, and 
with a backing of at least 9 in. of well-puddle4 
clay around and beneath such brickwork.” 
The London By-laws state that the brick- 
work must be “bedded and grouted in 
cement,” and add that the cesspool “shall 
be perfectly watertight”; in other respects 
the requirements are the same as in the 
Model by-law just quoted. The Rural Model 
by-law is similar to tne Urban, but a backing 
“of at least 6in. of good cement concrete” may 
be substituted for the puddled clay, and other 
methods of construction may be adopted pro- 
vided that ‘suitable material” is used, and 
that the cesspool is rendered ‘‘impervious to 
liquid.” The three sets of by-laws agree in 
specifying that the cesspool must be “arched 
or otherwise properly covered over.” 

Fourthly, every cesspool must be “ provided 
with adequate means of ventilation.” These 
words are common to the three sets of by-laws, 
but the adequacy or otherwise of any proposed 
means of ventilation must, it would seem, be 
determined by the surveyor to the local 
authority. 

A vertical section of a circular cesspool 
9 ft. in diameter is shown in fig. 91. The 
foundation is a bed of cement concrete 15 in. 
thick, and on this 9-in. brickwork is laid to form 
the floor. The walls are of brickwork 14 in. 


thick, and the dome is 9 in. thick. The angles 
between the floors and walls are rounded. The 
clay backing, 12 in. thick, is carried up to the 
top of the dome. The eye of the dome is fitted 
with an airtight cover A, and ventilation is pro- 
vided by the cast-iron pipe B, which should be 
attached to a tree or post so as to discharge 
the foul air at as high a level as possible. The 
drain inlet C enters the cesspool above the 
level of the overflow D, and is intercepted by 
a trap at E, which may with advantage be 
placed in a manhole as shown. 

A rectangular cesspcol covered with a barrel 
vault or with stone “landings” will be more 
economical than that illustrated, and this shape 
may of course be adopted ; the angles ought 
to be well rounded. 


In London and some other urban areas 
overflows are not allowed, and the contents 
must be periodically emptied, an operation 
which can most conveniently be performed by 
means of Merryweather's pneumatic cesspool- 
emptier. In the country a pump, usually of 
the chain type, is often fitted to the cesspool, 
so that the contents can be extracted and used 
as liquid manure. Where the configura- 
tion of the ground will allow, the over- 
flow may be conveyed in drain-pipes 
to the surface, and utilised for irrigation, 
in one of the ways to be hereafter described. 
When an overflow is provided, bends should 
be fitted to the inlet and outlet as shown by 
the dotted lines, so that the scum which forms 
on the surface will not be disturbed. The 
cesspool is thus converted into a septic tank. 
It would probably be an advantage if the inlet- 
pipe of a cesspool without overflow were 
carried down inside the cesspool to about half 
the depth. 


Where road-detritus enters the drains, a 
small chamber may be constructed adjoining 
the cesspool to retain the sand, as this can be 
more easily removed from the grit-chamber 
than from the deeper cesspool. 


The size of the cesspool must be governed 
by local considerations, In some districts 
they are emptied by the Local Authorities at 
stated periods—usually every week or fort- 
night—and the cesspool must be of sufficient 
size to receive the greatest amount of sewage 
which can be produced in the intervals. In 
the country, if the overflow is properly treated 
on land or by filtration, the size of the cess- 
pool may be reduced ; a capacity equal to two 
days’ flow will usually prove sufficient for the 
organic solids to be broken up by the bacteria 
in the sewage. 


When cesspools are adopted, it is a good 
plan to exclude as much of the rain-water as 
possible from the sewage-drains, as smaller 
cesspools will then suffice. There will also be 
less risk of back-water in the drains; if the 
rainfall is admitted, and a heavy storm occurs 
when the cesspool is nearly full, the drains 
may be flooded and perhaps damaged. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 


THE country meeting of the Surveyors’ Iostitution 
began at Cambridge on the 22nd inst. The members 
were received by the Mayor and other members of 
the Corporation at the Corn Exchange at ten 
o'clock, after which the sitting was devoted to the 
reading and discussion of papers. At 1.15 the Pro- 
vincial Committees entertained the visiting members 
at luncheon at the University Arms Hotel, and 
during the afterncon a party was made up to visit 
various colleges and other University buildings 
Other excursions were made during the visit. 

After the reception, the President-elect (Mr. A. 
Vernon, of High Wycombe) took the chair, and Mr. 
H. M. Jonas, of Cambridge, read the first paper, 
which was on “Cambridge.” He stated that, 
although an ancient capital towo, Cambridge did 
not compare in point of size or population with 
many towns and industrial centres: its charac- 
teristics were those of an agricultural town, resi- 
dential, and above all, educational. Having indi- 
cated the positin of the town, and alluded to the 
system of education apart from the University, the 
paper went on to deal with matters of history con: 
nected with the town, dating from Saxon times when 
it was called Grantanbrycge and was defended 
by a castle on the north side of the River Cam, 
constructed as a defence against the Danes, by 
whom Cambridge was sacked more than once. ln 
the year 1086 there were 400 houses in Cambridge, 
and in rgor the number of houses and shops was 
8,701, the town having about doubled itself in size 
during the last fifty years. In the reign of Henry |. 
Cambridge obtained a royal charter. by which the 
town was granted to the burgesses at Fee Farm, with 
the monopoly of the trade of tolls of towa and 
river for a fixed rent of 45/. Other charters were 
granted in subsequent reigns to the time of Charles 
II. It was not until the thirteenth century that. in 
the history of Cambridge, the University was first 
heard of. ER 

The next section of the paper was descriptive 
areas, &c., the present area being 3,275 acres 
Among other things, the paper stated that the time 
had now arrived when it was absolutely necessary 
to extend the boundaries of the borough, and it "i 
proposed to extend them by enclosing air ‘ 
the parishes of Chesterton, Cherryhinton, and rao 
chester, with the hamlet of Newnham. This ra 
tion of boundary, whic must take place within 
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next few years, should increase the area of the borough 
by about 4,300 acres, and the rateable value by 
50,0001. As a municipal institution, the Corpora- 
tion of Cambridge was one of the oldest in England, 
the appointment of mayor dating back to 1207. The 
resent income of the Corporation from rents of 
town properties amounts to 2,200/. a year, and from 
tolls, &c., to about 2,500/. With regard to public 
health and sanitation, it was stated that in the 
sixteenth century the accumulation of filth in the 
streets, the housing in the town of cows, horses, 
cattle, and swine, and the habit of turning them out 
into the streets in the morning, resulted in plague 
and sickness, in 1540. At the present time 
Cambridge held a high reputation as one of 
ihe most healthy towns in England. A new 
sewerage system on the precipitation and irrigation 
principle has just been completed at a cost of about 
168,000}. After speaking of street paving and 
lighting, the paper went on to say that after the 
plague in 1564, Dr. Perne, Master of Peterhou-e, 
proposed that a fresh supply of drinking water 
should be brought into the town from the streams 
running from the springs at nine wells in the parish 
of Great Shelford. The work was carried out at the 
ioint expense of the town and University in 1610, 
under a scheme by Edward Wright of Caius College, 
who also planned the New River. The present water 
supply is excellent. With reference to the roads of 
Cambridge, which had always been famous, there 
was one peculiarity, viz., that a portion of the 
Cambridge to London turnpike road, as far as Bark- 
way, was marked out with milestones in 1729, these 
being the first milestones put up in England since 
Roman days, the cost being defrayed from a fund 
left by a Fellow of Trinity Hall for the purpose. 
The next matter the paper dealt with was street 
improvements, and after that the writer turned his 
attention to open spaces and charities. 

The latter part of the communication was 
devoted to matters in connexion with the colleges. 
The origin of the colleges, it stated, was interesting 
and much misunderstood, the general impression 
being that the University was responsible for the 
existence of the town, but that was not so. The 
University in the Middle Ages was a corporation of 
learned men, established for the purpose of teach- 
ing. They did not concern themselves with the 
feeding and lodging of the students ; and the only 
buildings originally required were places for 
holding meetings, schools, and _ lecture-rooms. 
The individual colleges had come in existence 
principally by private endowment. From a 
surveyors point of view the importance 
of Cambridge Colleges lay in their being large 
landed proprietors. The total income of the 
University and Colleges from real estate, exclusive 
of funds, was returned by the University Com- 
mission in 1873 at 2406,288/., but at the present it 
was, owing to agricultural depression, somewhat 
short of that amount. On the whole the prosperity 
of the town and surrounding district was in a 
satisfactory state, and there was a much greater 
demand not only for houses but for farms in the 
districts surrounding Cambridge than could easily 
be satisfied. 

Two other papers were also read, one by Mr. J. 
Rooke Corbett, on “The Economic Theory of 
Rent,” and the other by Mr. S. H. Cowper Coles on 
“Sporting Rights.” 
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OBITUARY. 


M. BENJAMIN-CONSTANT.—This eminent French 
painter died on Monday last, at the age of fifty- 
seven ; not to the surprise of those who knew him, 
and were aware of the malady under which he had 
been suffering for some months, and from which he 
had himself no expectation of recovering. He was 
born in Paris in 1845, and after having been recog- 
nised at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts as one of the 
cleverest pupils of Cabanel, he made his début at 
the Salon in 1869 by a large picture of Hamlet and 
the King, illustrating Act III. scene 3 of the play. Since 
this first picture, which attracted great attention, he 
has exhibited every year, without a break, a series of 
pictures, often rather sensational in character, 
always more or less remarkable and which obtained 
for him many honorary awards—medal of the 
third class in 1875; medal of the second class in 
1876; the Legion of Honour in 1878; the rank of 
“ Officier ” in 1884; the membership of the Institut 
in 1893 ; the “médaille d'honneur” in 1890; and 
the Grand Prix in painting in the 1900 Exhibition. 
Popular appreciation could not but follow the 
works of a painter whose Moorish pictures, 
brilliant in rich and glancing colour, showed also 
such startling and intense effects of lighting. 
Among these remarkable efforts may be named 
“ Les Prisonniers Marocains” ; “ La Soif”; “Le 
Harem Marocain”; “ Le Soir sur les Terrasses” ; 
“Les Favorites de VEmir”; “Les Derniers 
Rebelles ” (in the Luxembourg) ; “ Les Chérifas ” ; 
“Judith” ; “La Justice du Cherit” ; “ Hérodiade ” ; 
“Mahomet II.,” a colossal work exhibited in the 
great exhibition of 1878, and now in the museum of 
Toulouse ; “ L’Académie de Paris,” the large deco- 
rative painting for the Sorbonne, which was illus- 
trated in the Builder ; “ Paris Conviant le Monde a 
ses Fetes,’ forming the central ceiling picture in the 
Salle des Fétes of the Paris Hôtel de Ville; &c., &c. 
As a portrait painter Benjamin - Constant had 
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a great and well-merited reputation. Among 
his best portraits were those of the Duc 
d’Aumale, of Pope Leo XIII., and that of his own 
son, whose premature death was to a great extent 
the cause of the breaking down of the artist’s health. 
Benjamin-Constant was a man of wide general 
culture, with a general interest in art and literature, 
a bright and spirited manner in conversation, a man 
whose society was generally liked, especially among 
his juniors, to whom he was always kindly and 
generous. As a painter there was no doubt an 
element of sensationalism in his art, but it wasa 
sensationalism of so powerful and picturesque a 
type that one could hardly judge it in a spirit of cold 
criticism. Some of his larger paintings of Oriental 
interiors are permeated by an intensity and brilliance 
of colour which seemed to place them quite apart 
from the spirit of western art in general. In his 
sumptuous portraits of ladies one was rather apt to 
feel that costume was the principal element and the 
countenance the feast successful part of the picture. 
But if not exactly a great artist he was, taken all 
round, a most remarkable and almost phenomenal 
painter, as well in the brilliancy of his effects as in 
the remarkable extent and variety of the work 
which he accomplished. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


INSTITUTE, ST. JAMES'S-STREET, S W.—On the site 
of the house No. 55, at the corner (south) of Bennet- 
street, now being pulled down, will be built new 
premises for the American Dental Institute, from 
plans and designs by Messrs. Newman & Newman. 
The contractor is Mr. William Reason, of Rosebery- 
avenue, Clerkenwell. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, BERMONDSEY. — We learn 
that measures are about to be taken for carrying 
out some necessary repairs of the fabric, which is 
greatly damaged through dampness and other 
causes. Thechurch was built in Kipling-street, tor 
750 sittings. in 1847 8, in the Early English style, 
atter designs by Mr. S. Sandars Teulon. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, SOUTH CROYDON.— 
Mr. F. A. Walters has been appointed architect of 
a new church that is to be built in South Croydon, 
in terms of a gift that has been made by an 
anonymous benefactor to the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Southwark, for the erection of three 
churches in Stockwell, Croydon, and South Ber- 
mondsey respectively. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MUSWELL HILL.—The 
foundation-stone of the above building was laid on 
May 23. Thechurch is designed in the Perpendi- 
cular period of Gothic architecture, freely treated. 
Externally the building will be faced with whole 
white ftlints, the dressings being of red terra cotta 
work. A tower, terminating in a spirelet, will form 
a prominent feature at the angle of the block, the 
site being at the corner of tworoads. The plan 
approximates in form toa Greek cross. The ceiling 
internally is to be vaulted, the large central vault 
being carried up higher than the others for effect 
and better ventilation. Electric lighting will be 
introduced, and low-pressure hot water heating ap- 
paratus. The seating accommodation is :—Oa 
ground floor, 615 ; in choir, 34; in end gallery, 81. 
The contract i3 let to Messrs. Johnson & Co, 
Wandsworth. The architects, whose designs were 
accepted in a recentcompetition,are Messrs. George 
Baines and R Palmer Baines, of London. 

TRAINING COLLEGE, LIMERICK.—With reference 
to our short paragraph (p. 525, ante) announcing 
that a training college for girls had been erected in 
Limerick, we are now enaoled to give further par- 
ticulars. The building faces South Circular-road. 
The main entrance is approached by massive 
granite steps, 14 ft wide, the retaining walls being 
capped with heavy cut stone. The whole of the 
building is faced with compo cement. It has lime- 
stone plinths, relieved with moulded limestone 
strings. The pilasters of the main entrance are of 
granite, elaborately carved, while on the apex of 
the pediment is placed a statue of Mary Immaculate, 
flanked on either side by two carved pedestals. 
The stone underneath the statue bears the date 
1898. There are four entrances to the basement, 
along which runs a spacious corridor, 170 ft. long by 
9 ft. wide, tesselated, and with skirting of chocolate- 
coloured glazed tiling. Situate in the bay at the 
north end of the basement is the refectory or dining- 
room, 50 ft. by 25 ft., capable of affording seating 
accommodation to 100 students. Behind, are the 
technical kitchen (in which instruction will be given 
in cooking) and the technical laundry. On the same 
tloor is a bathroom, 41 tt. by 24 ft. From this floor 
wide stairs lead up to the top of the building ; they 
are of Ballybricken granite, and have mahoghany 
balusters supported by ornamental cast-iron railings. 
At the south end is the chemical laboratury, the 
dimensions of which are 48 ft. by 24 ft. In the 
same part of the building isthe workroom, in which 
instruction in varivus arts will be given. At this 
end a tesselated passage with glass roof leads to the 
recreation hall, a one-storied structure detached 
from the main building. The ceiling of this is of 
polished pitch pine enriched with carvings, and 
the lighting is from the centre by means of 
one of Hellweil's patent lantern lights. The 
hall is 74 ft. by 32 ft, and at present is used as a 
chapel, and in the glass-rcofted passage leading 
thereto are constructed the music rooms. On the 
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second fioor at the north end is the lecture-room, 
similar in dimensions to the refectory, while at the 
opposite ead is a classroom. The ceiling in this 
room is of varied shaded pine laid in herring-bone 
pattern, with drop moulds and cornices. The walls 
are of the same material, wainscotted in pitch pine, 
with moulded capping with a dado of the same 
material, to a height of 5 ft. The floor is carried on 
steel joists about soft. apart, and resting on 
moulded Portland stone corbels. On this fluor a 
number of other classrooms, reception rooms, and 
offices are situated. On the third and fourth tloors 
are the dormitories, which are arranged in 
cubicles, while at the opposite end on the 
same landings are the lavatories. ln the 
centre of the third floor there is a private 
oratory. With regard to the general fitting up of 
the building, the main source of water-supply is 
brought through 4-in. pipes from the lower end to 
the roof, so that in the event of fire a hose can be 
fitted over the taps. The building at present is 
lighted by gas, but each departmane has been titted 
up with electric installation, so that electricity will 
be used as soon as the Corporation are in a position 
to supply it. Massive ornamental iron gates, with 
cut stone pillars, are to form the main external 
entrance, The plumbing work was executed by 
Mr. Costelloe, Waterford. Mr. P. Molloy, ot 
Limerick, was the clerk of works, and Mr. M. 
Glyna, of North Brunswick-street, Dublin, the 
builder ; whilst the whole was designed by and 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. Byrne, 
architect, Dublin. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, ABERDEEN.—New build- 
ings, to be erected in Palmerston-road, Aberdeen, 
by the Port of Hull Trawl Fisherman's Protective 
Society, provide on the ground tioor one double 
shop for the society and two single shops; the 
upper floors are for dwelling houses. There is also 
on the ground floor a large hail with committee 
rooms, clubrooms, &c. The building will supply 
accommodation for recreation in the large hall re- 
ferred to, and the store provides the men with all 
necessary sea clothing. The estimated cost is 
4000). Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie, of Aberdeen, 
are the architects. 

WESTMINSTER CITY HALL.—This building was 
formally cpened on Thursday. The architect is 
Mr. John Murray, the builders were Messrs. Patman 
& Fotheringham, The exterior shows a handsome 
stone front lineable with the existing buildings on 
either side. The style is an adaptation of English 
Renaissance, Within are ample offices, committee- 
rooms, and a council-chamber treated in a sober and 
substantial manner, 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, GLAsGOW.—It is pro- 
posed in the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
Glasgow that next year shall be devoted to the 
raising of funds to erect a suitable memorial to the 
late Archbishop Eyre. This memorial will take the 
form of the building of three industrial schools at 
Bishopbriggs, together with a chapei for the same, 
the whole to be known as the “ Eyre Memorial In- 
dustrial Schools.” The sum of 40,000.. is now in the 
trustees’ hands. 

WAREHOUSE, BELFAST.—A large warehouse has 
just been completed for Messrs Murphy & Steven- 
sən adjacent to their existing buildings at the 
junction of Ormeau-avenue and Linenhall-street, 
Belfast. The new block occupies a site on Linen- 
hall-street, with upwards of 170 ft. frontage, by 
120 deep. The main buildings are upwards of 
50 ft. wide, and are divided int» six floors, attaining 
a height of 83 ft. to the parapet. At each end, 
circular towers are placed, with flat roofs, about 
100 ft. high. At the rear of this building, and 
approached by a separate gateway, are placed a 
large covered despatch yard, engiae and boiler 
houses, and dining hall. The ground floor has its 
principal approach from Linenhall-street, in the 
centre of the block. On the right is the brown 
room, and on the left are arranyed spacious offices, 
with large packing-room and hoist. There are two 
principal fireproof stairs rising through the building. 
The top floor is arranged for a laundry and 
smoothing - room, special provision being made 
for a large supply of water from cisterns 
in the roof. The buildings are of red brick, with a 
Sparing use of red sandstone ; the latter material 
is used in large rock-faced blocks to the level of 
the ground vor sills. A feature is made of the 
main entrance, which comprises a wide, arched 
doorway, tlanked by rusticated pilasters, carrying a 
bold cornice. Above this is a pierced parapet with 
blockings terminated in obelisks at a height of 30 ft. 
above the footway. A carved head, representing 
a female, indicative of the staple industry, forms the 
keystone, contrasting with two boldly modelied 
lions’ heads at the level of the caps of the pilasters. 
The solid walls forming the porch are lived with 
Irish and other marbles, as is also an octagonal 
column in the offices. Marble mosaic is used in the 
vestibule, and terrazzo pavement in the passages, 
which are lined with ornamental tiles. The wood- 
work in the ottices is of an elaborate character, 
principally mahogany and teak, polished. The 
sanitary arrangements have been carried out by 
Mr. J. Clements, Church-lane; and Messrs. 
Musgrave & Co, heated the building. The mosaic 
and terrazzo work is by Messrs, Ebner & Ca. 
London ; Messrs. Purdy & Millard executed the 
marble work, and Mr. George Coulter the painting. 
The general contractors are Messrs. W. J. Campbell 
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& Son, Ravenhill-road; and the architects are 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie. of Belfast. 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL, CUCKFIELD.—This hospital 
was opened on May 21. It is situated on Dean's 
Farm, about two miles from Burgess Hill, on the 
road running west to Hickstead. On the ground 
floor of the administrative block are provided the 
matron's room, doctor's room, nurses’ dining-room. 
needie-room, the kitchen, scuilery, storerooms, and 
offices, a wide corridor running through the building 
from front to rear. On the first floor are the 
matron’s and nurses’ bedrooms, bathroom, &c., and 
on the second, nurses’ and servants’ bedrooms. A 
large open area at the rear of the administrative 
block, crossed by asphalt paths, is bounded on the 
east and west sides by the two fever wards of the 
hospital, and on the north by the enteric and diph- 
theria ward. Each building is a considerable 
distance from the other. These wards are all 
ground floor buildings, with verandahs on one side. 

e east and west wards are identical in size and 
arrangement. Each is designed to accommodate 
ten beds, and is subdivided into two, the larger 
apartment containing six beds and the smaller four, 
the nurses’ duty-room being placed between the 
two apartments, with observation windows looking 
into each apartment. The general height of the 
wards is 13 ft, the larger apartments being 
36 ft. bv 26 ft., and the smaller 24 ft. by 26 ft. 
The windows are numerous and lofty. The walls 
are finished in granite silicon plaster, and venti- 
lators are fitted under and over each bed. The 
interior paintings throughout the hospital are of 
light green colour. The tivors are coloured light 
red, done in papyrolith flooring, a German patent 
in which wood pulp and magnozite play a part. 
The verandahs are paved with terrazzo paving, 
an Italian Hooring of cement and marble chips. 
The wards are warmed with grates throughout, one 
being in each apartment. In the nurses’ duty- 
rooms are kitcheners, necessary offices, sinks, &c., 
being provided to each ward. Every ward is 
allotted a couple of wheeled baths, these being 
wheeled from outside into the wards when and 
where required. The north ward, for enteric and 
diphtheria patients, is similar in design to the other 
wards, but is smaller, divided into two apartments 
for two beds each, with the nurses’ duty-room 
between, a8 in the larger fever wards. There is 
telephonic communication between the entrance 
lodge and the administrative block, and there ia also 
inter-communication by telephone between the 
matron’s rooms and the wards. ‘The artificial light- 
ing will be by oil lamps. To the east of the hospital 
is another range of buildings, called the lauodry 
block, which provides coal stores; a laundry fitted 
with necessary apparatus; a disinfecting chamber, 
fitted with Dr. Thresh’s patent disinfector ; a small 
mortuary, shed for ambulance, oil store, &c. A 
rain-water tank is fitted to supply the laundry, the 
general water supply being from the Burgess Hill 
Water Company. To the south-east is the septic 
tank and the land necessary to deal with the drain- 
age of the institution. The entrance lodge contains 
a hall, living-room, scullery. &c., with two bed- 
rooms. The architect is Mr. G. T. Hine, of London, 
the building contractors being Messrs. Norman & 
Burt, of Burgess Hill. Mr. V. C. P. Lewis was 
clerk of the works. 

CHAPEL, TONBRIDGE SCHOOL, TONBRIDGE.— 
The Archbishop of Canterbury on the 26th inst. con- 
secrated the new chapel at Tonbridge School. It is 
designed by Mr. W. Camphell Jones to seat 500 

sons. Two bays, cloisters, and permanent 
vestries, however, remain to be added when funds 
permit ; the total cost will amount to between 
23,0001. and 24,0001, The chapel is chietly built of 
Kentish sandstone. The roof internally is con- 
structed of pine, which has been painted and deco- 
rated in a simple scheme of grey. black, and yellow 
by Mr. Louis Davis. The length of the completed 
building will be 156 ft. internally by 41 ft. wide, and 
the height from the tloor to the top of the arched 
ceiling is 58 ft. 

CHURCH ROOM, WALTON.—The memorial stone 
of a new parish church room has recently been 
laid, The building is to commemorate the reign of 
Queen Victoria. The site is opposite the parish 
church, at the junction of High-street with Cage- 
lane, and the principal architectural features of the 
building are an entrance porch facing the main 
street, anda gable end effectively treated. Built of 
brick with stone dressings, the porch extends along 
nearly the whole front, and is surmounted by a 
parapet; the gable end is carried up in old- 
fashioned timber and plaster work, which forms 
the setting of a large bay window, and upon the 
apex of the roof there is a turret or “ticche” for 
ventilating purposes. The side walls are supported 
by buttresses, and the long frontage towards the 
lane is broken by a half-timbered gable, similar to 
the front. Internally, the accommodation com- 
prises a hall 60 ft. by 30 ft., lofty and well-lighted ; 
a committee-room Ig ft. by 16 ft, a kitchen, and 
other oftices. At the end of the hall, a platform 
will be erected, and the wall space behind will be 
finished in Parian cement, which will set white, 
and form a permanent sheet for the display of 
lantern pictures. All the floors are of wood blocks, 
laid on concrete, and the heating, by hot-water 
pipes, will be etfected from radiators placed in 
window recesses. Mr. Henry J. Wright, of 
Museunr-street, Ipswich, is the architect; the con- 


tractor for the building work is Mr. H. J. Linzell ; 
and the heating apparatus was supplied and fixed 
by Mr. E. Scott, St. Margaret’s-green. Ipswich. 

NEW CHURCH, COTTERIDGE, KING'S NORTON.— 
A church is to be erected at Cottcridge, King’s 
Norton. The plans provide for a massive tower at 
the west end, but the upper portion of this is not 
included in the builders’ contract. A further 450l. 
will be needed for its completion. In style the 
structure will be a modern adaptation of the order 
of architecture prevailing at the close of the 
fourteenth century, and the materials used will be 
red Leicester bricks for facing externally and in 
ternally, with external details in Doulton's grey butt 
terracotta, and internal details in green (uarcila 
stone. The roof will be covered with green slates. 
The plan consists of a chancel with flatly canted 
apsidal end, 35 ft. long and 27 ft 6 in. wide, out of 
which the organ chamber opens on the north side ; 
a nave of five wide bays, 95 ft. 6 in. long, and of the 
same width as the chancel : north and south aisles 
and transepts—the latter, with a seating capacity for 
eighty-one, being used as a morning chapel. It is in- 
tended that the tower at the west end shall havea 
belfry for six bells, the lower story forming a large 
porch. A corridor flanking the south side of the 
chancel will give direct access to the mission room 
at the back of the church, in which are situated 
clergy and choir vestries—and at the same time 
serve as a return way for communicants. The nave 
and chancel will have a height of 32 ft. to the wall 
plate, with open timber roofs at a flat pitch, and 
the tower, which is to be covered with a lead flat, 
will be 75 ft. high to the top of its parapet. The 
church isto be amply lighted. The nave will have 
a clearstory with two windows of two lights in each 
bay, and there are to be coupled windows of one 
light in each bay of the aisles. The chancel will 
have a five-light window in the centre, and smaller 
ones on either side. The principal feature of the 
west: end willbe a large window of nine lights, with 
elaborate tracery. The church will have a seating 
capacity for 700, exclusive of clergy and choir, and 
the sittings throughout will be of stained deal. The 
architects are Messrs. Cossins, Peacock, & Bewlay, 
whose design was accepted in competition, and the 
builder Mr. W. Harvey Gibbs, of King’s Heath. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, ELY, CARDIFF.—New 
elementary school buildings were opened at Ely, 
Carditf, on the 26th inst. They have been built at 
an estimated cost of 4,300/., from plans prepared by 
Mr. E. G. C Downs, architect, Carditf, the builder 
being Mr. Dunn, Ely. They afford accommodation 
for 204 children in the mixed department and 120 in 
the infants’ department. The buildings are of red 
brick, with Bath stone dressings, and will be heated 
by ventilating stoves. 

NEW LIBERAL CLUP, NESTON.—On Wednesday 
evening last 'the new Liberal Club at Neston 
(Cheshire) was opened. The building consists of a 
large hall with gallery and stage capable of seating 
about 700 people; billiard-room for three tables, 
which can also be thrown into the large hall, by 
means of folding screens ; dining-room, cloakroom, 
committee-rooms, kitchen and serveries, secretary's 
office, four bathrooms, heating chamber, and 
cellars in basement. A verandah has been placed 
along the west front, which overlooks the bowling- 
green. The walls are of brick with red pressed 
dressings and white plaster gables. The roof is 
covered with green slates. The internal work is 
pitch-pine varnished. The heating is by low- 
pressure hot pipes and radiators. The contract has 
been carried out by Mr. James E. Evans, of Neston. 
The heating was done by Mr. Lewis Hill, Liver- 
poo], and the architect was Mr. T. T. Rees, of 
Liverpool. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


DEEPENING SOUTHAMPTON WATER.—At a 
meeting of the Southampton Harbour Board, held 
on May 20, the desirability of deepening the channel 
of Southampton Water, so as to accommodate the 
largest vessels afloat, was under discussion. It is 
estimated that the proposed dredging operations 
will involve an expenditure of 75,000/. The question 
was referred to a committee, who have reported 
that every effort should be made to meet the 
requirements of the new shipping combine. 

CORROSION OF PIPES, CARDIFF WATERWORKS.— 
The Carditt Waterworks Committee have had for 
some time under consideration the etfect of the 
Tatf Vawr water on the cast-iron pipes, which are 
subject to incrustation. Mr. Percy Frankland, 
F. R.S , Birmingham, who is an expert io matters of 
this kind, was consulted, and a report presented by 
him was read. He suggested certain experiments, 
such a8 the use of limestone in the filter beds, 
which would have the effect of hardening the 
water, but he would not guarantee that these 
experiments, if adopted, would prevent the incrusta- 
tion. Mr. C. H. Priestley, the water engineer, also 
presented a report, in which he stated that to treat 
the water as Professor Frankland suggested would 
cost the town 2,000!. to 3,o00/. a year. Any 
additional lime or other chemicals introduced into 
the water would have the etfect of hardening it, 
and this for many purposes would be objectionable. 
— Western Mail. 

BIRMINGHAM WATERWORKS REPORT. — The 
Report of the Waterworks Committee of the Bir- 
mingham Corporation shows, amongst other things, 


that the total consumption of water for the, 
ended March 31 last indicates an increase of. 
per cent. over that of the previous year, the du 
average being 18:640 million gallons, againg ;--.. 
a year ago. There bas been an increase in all th 
zones, but chiefly in the low level. The increase, mors 
over, applies both to the measured and 
supplies. The committee lay emphasis on the fac 
that the considerable shortage in the rainfall oj the 
past winter, combined with the absence of ay 
additional resources beyond those available hy 
yeas, renders it necessary that the utmost care shal] 
be taken tn economise water during the com; 
summer. Further purchases cf land have i 
made in connexion with the Elan supply. mak 
the areas acquired by the Council for this 
scheme as follows: Freeholds, 10,32 a ; comm 
and exclusive rights, 29 5384; mineral or mining 
rights, 5.479; manorial rights, 36003. The Com. 
mittee records various negotiations necessitated 
the Birmingham Corporation Water Bill, which, 
with amendments considered by the Committee ay 
satisfactory. has now passed all its Parliamentary 
stages, and awaits only the Roval assent. The 
amount expended on the Elan Valley works during 
the year was 202,78,/., raising the total expenditure 
thereon to 1,20y,50yl. The Committee also states that 
the agreement with Mr. James Mansergb. as engineer 
in charge of the Elan works, has been made to apply 
to Messrs. James Mansergh & Sons, a partnership 
formed of Mr. Mansergh and his two sons. A table 
shows that the total authorised capital under the 
Acts of 1875, 1879, and 1892 i$ 6,620,000/., while 
1,800,000]. remains to be borrowed. A Comparison 
of the rentals during 1902 and 1901 shows thst 
150,0161. were received. as against 142,571. from 
domestic supplies ; 26.2871., a8 against 25.565/. from 
unmeasured trade and miscellaneous supplies : and 
75,1791. against 72,8211. from measured supplies 
Another table shows that from 9,133.000,000 galions 
pumped in 1801, and 6,141,000.000 gallons dis 
tributed in 1891, the amount pumped in 1002 was 
11,813,000. 000 gallons ; and the amount distributed 
6,7%5,000,000 gallons. The number of miles of 
mains in December, 1875, was 252,445, and at the 
end of the last year 648,173. The expenditure on 
works and buildings (less depreciation) outside the 
Elan supply has been in the meantime 347,8141., but 
the total expenditure has been 5,107,105!.—Hirming. 
ham Gazette, 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION, 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, BAGSHOT.—The parish- 
ioners of Bagshot have decided to fill the large 
west window of the parish church with stained 
glass. representing King David and King Solomon, 
together with the Royal arms, in memory of Queen 
Victoria, who always took great interest in the 
church, which adjoins the Duke of Connaught's 
estate. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught bave 
subscribed 150/. towards the cost of the memorial. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. — 
A stained-glass window which has just been placed 
in the north aisle of the choir of Salisbury Cattedral 
in memory of the late Lord Radnor, was formally 
dedicated on Sunday, the 18th inst., by the Bishop 
of Salisbury. The designing and painting of the 
window are the work of the Dowager Lidy 
Radnor. The upper section is devoted to a repre 
sentation of the four Archangels and the lower to 
the Saints. The following is the inscription: 
“Thanking God for the dear memory of Willian, 
fifth karil of Radnor, P.C., 1841-1900. This window 
was painted by Helen Matilda, his wife, and erected 
by her and her children, Jacob, Wilma, and 
Stewart.” The window is a companion to the two 
in the south choir aisle to the memory of Jacob, the 
fourth Earl, and his Countess. 

WINDOWS, ROYAL CHAPEL, WINDSOR —A 
massive gun-metal cross and stained glass memorial 
windows have been placed in the Royal Chapel, 
Windsor Great Park, to the memory of Major 
Prince Christian Victor, who died of enteric fever 
at Pretoria in October, 1900. An inscription states 
that the memorial has been placed there by his 
friends. It was designed by Mr. A.Z Nutt, archilect 
at Windsor Castle. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT 
—Messrs. Heathman & Co., the ladder manulac- 
turers, have opened a South Kensington deput at 
351, Fulham-road. 

THE DRINKING FOUNTAIN, PARLIAMENT-SQUARE, 
S.W.—Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, of Rochester- 
row, are engaged upon the renovation of the stone 
and mosaic work of the drinking fountain that was 
erected in 1805 by the late Charles Buxton to com- 
memorate the labours of Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
in which Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart., after- 
wards shared, in the cause of the abolition of 
slavery. The fountain, which is illustrated in the 
Builder of January 27, 1866, was designed by 
S. Sandars Teulon, and, being one of the first of its 
kind built in London, presents an early example o! 
polychromy as adopted ia materials for work & 
posed to the weather. All of the stonework and 
sculpture was executed by Mr. Earp; for the rom 
were adopted plaques of iron, enamelled, and with 
raised surfaces, then newly introduced by the Skid- 
more Art Iron Company. 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES, LONDON. 

—A scheme has been drawn up by the Westminster 
City Council for building, at an estimated outlay of 
more than 100,000}, on the Regency-street site 
blocks to comprise 344 separated tenements, having 
793 rooms, which, it is calculated, will yield a net 
rental of 4,139}. per annum, after deduction made 
of 2,535/, or 36 per cent. of a computed gross 
rental, 6,6741., for outgoings. The proposed ac- 
commodation will provide tor twelve four-roomed 
tenements to be let at ros. 6d., 126 three-roomed 
tenements at 9s., 161 two-roomed tenements at 7s., 
and forty-five single rooms at 4s. per week.—— 
The trustees of the Lambeth Hayles Charity have 
approved the plans and designs prepared by Messrs. 
Waring & Nicholson for the erection of four tene- 
ment houses, to contain thirty-four rooms in all, in 
Hayles-street, St. George’s-road, Southwark.—— 
The Borough Council of St. Pancras will build 
blocks of houses on the east side of a new street, 
which is to be laid out in continuation of Burton- 
street, Crescent-place, to Mabledon-place, Euston- 
road, and a similar block on the north side of 
Prospect-terrace, Gray’s Inn-road. The Borough 
Council of Bermondsey will widen certain streets in 
Rotherhithe as part of their scheme for the erection 
of homes for the industrial classes on the Paradise- 
street and Rotherhithe-street site, to be carried out 
by Mr. R. J. Angell. Messrs. N. S. Joseph, Son, & 
Smithem are appointed as architects of the dwellings 
on the site in Westminster. 
. PROPERTIES FOR SALE.—On July 8 will be offered 
for sale at auction the Mount Felix Estate, Walton- 
on-Thames, of which the house and gardens by the 
waterside are familiar to frequenters of the river. 
The property extends over 50 acres, having a 
frontage of 400 yards to the Thames; and the 
beautitul pleasure-grounds, laid out in terraces and 
lawns, are famed for their cedar, pine, and fir 
trees. The house, formerly the property of the 
Bennets, Earls of Tankerville, was built from Sir 
Charles Barry’s plans and designs in 1835-9, after 
the Italian manner, for Charles, fifth Earl of Tanker- 
ville, who effected great improvements of the 
property, near the site of the house which his 
father purchased many years previously. In the 
west wing of the house is the tower, of three 
stories, rising to 70 ft., and square on plan, which 
forms so conspicuous a feature in the view; the 
lowest stage is designed as an arcaded portico, 
which covers the principal entrance into the 
reception-hall, that measures 45 ft. by 30 ft., of the 
house.——The manor-house of Ashby St. Ledgers, 
near Daventry, Northamptonshire, is also placed in 
the market. It is a fine old building, standing by 
the north side of the churchyard. The west and 
south fronts, of Edward III.’s time, are finished 
with gables and an open parapet. The east 
front has been considerably altered. The place 
is closely associated with the history of the 
Gunpowder Plot as the home of Robert Catesby, 
a deacendant of the John Catesby who acquired the 
property by marriage with Emma, daughter of 
Robert de Cranford, temp. Richard II. His grand- 
son, Sir William—the “cat”? of the oft-quoted 
couplet—was taken prisoner on Bosworth field. 
At the reversal of the attainder his son George 
regained the estates, which included others at 
Catesby, not far distant, and at Lapworth, Warwick- 
shire, in 1495. After Robert Catesby’s death in the 
defence of Holbeach House, Kingswinford, Ashby 
St. Ledgers, having been escheated to the Crown, 
was granted in fee, in g James I., to Sir William 
Irwing, who in 1612 sold it to Bryan I’Anson, an 
Alderman of London. In 1703 Joseph Ashley, of 
Great Broughton, bought the manor from |’Anson’s 
descendant, and it remained in his family until 
about fifty years ago. There is a local tradition 
that the conspirators used to meet in the small 
chamber, having a bay window, above a gateway 
that stands between the house and the church. 
The church, dedicated to the Virgin and St. Leode- 
garius, Bishop of Autun, contains many brasses and 
monuments, comprising memorials of the I'’Ansons 
and the Ashleys; of Sir Richard Catesby, a brass, 
1553; of Sir William Catesby (0b. 1470) and his two 
wives Philippa and Johanna ; a highly elaborated 
brass within the altar rails of Richard III's 
favourite Sir William Catesby and his wife Margaret 
Zouche ; and in the south or Trinity aisle a brass, 
reputedly of their grandson William (0b. 1518), of a 
knight in plate armour, kneeling on a cushion, with 
the coat-arms of that house on his tabard. 

PROPOSED STREET IMPROVEMENTS, BIRMING- 
HAM.—The question of street widening has recently 
occupied much of the attention of the Public Works 
Committee. Inareport to the Council, the Com- 
mittee have recommended the purchase from the 
Baths and Parks Committee, of a piece of land 
jutting on to the roadway in Green-lane. They also 
consider that Dale End should be widened. Near 
St. Peter's Church the width of the carriage way is 
Only 24 ft, and in order to improve the street, 
especially having regard to its probable use as a 
tramway route, they recommended that 35 yards 
of land be purchased from the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, They also advise the 
widening of Vauxhall-road and Sladefield-lane. 

SUBWays IN LONDON.~—The City Engineer (Mr. 
D. J. Ross), in a report to the Corporation on the 
subject of the works executed during last year by 
the Public Health Department, states that beneath 
the City strects there are one and a half miles of 


subways under the control of the Corporation, but 
there are other subways not controlled by the City 
authorities. 
and other tubes, laid in the corporate subways 
extend over eleven miles, being an increase of three 
miles during the year. 
graph conduits alone contain some thousands of 
miles of wire. The inspector of subways reports that 
15,335 workmen and others were admitted during the 
year for various purposes. The engineer also sub- 
mits some figures with reference to the cleansing of 
the City, within which more than 300,000 persons 
pass the day and nearly 100,000 carriages enter 
and leave. The quantity of water for washing was 
37,708,690 gallons, while the amount of refuse 
removed was sufficient to fill 44,975 vans, together 
with sweepings and slops from the public ways ; 
making a total of 75,090 loads. The refuse destroyed 
at Lett’s wharf was represented by 22,657 loads, 
which produced a residum of 3,961 loads of value- 
less clinker, for the removal of which the Corpora- 
tion had to pay.—Times. 


the Medical Officer to the Northallerton Urban 
Council, has reported to the North Riding County 
Council that house accommodation for the workiny 
classes in the Northallerton area requires extension 
and improvement. 


The lengths of gas, water, telegraph, 


The electric light and tele- 


HOUSING AT NORTHALLERTON.—Dr. W. Baigent, 


LARGE CLOCK, EDINBURGH.—The new clock 


which has been erected over the Waverley Station 


Hotel, in Princes-street, Edinburgh, is the second 


largest in Scotland. The diameter of the face is 


12 ft.9g in. The framework of the face is cast iron, 
and it is glazed with opal glass a & in. in thickness. 
The numerals are also of cast iron, and each of the 
figures is about 2 ft. in length. The centre part of 
the face is composed of eight panes of opal glass, 
cut in diamond shape. The minute-hand is 6 ft. 4 in. 
Jong, and the hour hand 5 ft. The pendulum is 
14 ft. long, and weighs over 4 cwts, The dials are 
to be illuminated with electricity, regulated auto- 
matically. A machine will switch the light on and 
off, and will be adjustable for different lengths of 
days. The contractors were Messrs. Hamilton & 
Inches, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 

YORKSHIRE WESLEYAN CHAPELS, &C,.—Among 
the cases submitted to the Wesleyan Chapel Com- 
mittee at their recent meeting were the following 
from Yorkshire and the North :—Doncaster: The 
erection of a new chapel at Bawtry, at an estimated 
cost of 1,680/., with accommodation for 370 worship- 
pers. Ripon: A new chapel at Aldheld, religious 
services now being held ina room. The proposed 
outlay is 540/. Bradford (Otley-road): Purchase of 
Bethesda Church, at a cost of 1,222/., with seating 
accommodation for 450. Easingwold: A new 
chapel at Crayke, to seat roo persons, at an esti- 
mated cost of 600/. Two chapels in Ilkeston circuit 
are to undergo extensive alterations, also chapels in 
the Malton, Withernsea, Doncaster, and Clitheroe 
circuits. Additional land and cottages are acquired 
at Headingley, Leeds, at a cost of 2,000/. A school 
enlargement at Doncaster is to cost 1,000}, New 
ministers’ houses are to be built at Chesterfield, cost, 
1,100]. ; Newark, 1,020; Tadcastle, 820/.; Retford, 
948). New organs are to be put in Halifax (Wesley), 
cost, 750/.; Denby Dale (Thurlston Church), 2001. ; 
Wath-upon-Dearne (Haugh), cost, 300/. Land is to 
be acquired at Easingwold for extension.—Sihcfficld 
Telegraph, 

ELECTRICITY WORKS, MANCHESTER.—The gene- 
rating station in Stuart-street which has been 
erected by the Manchester Electricity Committee 
was formally opened on the 27th inst. The station, 
the completion of which will enable the Electricity 
Committee to provide the necessary current for the 
electric tramways and to increase very considerably 
the supply of electricity for lighting and motor 
purposes in the city, covers an area of &} acres. 
Within the building there are to be two instal- 
lations—the present installation of 15,000 horse 
power, devised by Dr. Kennedy, and a second 
installation of 12,000 horse power, in accordance 
with a scheme of extension prepared by Mr. G. F. 
Metzger after his appointment as chief engineer 
in rgor. Under Dr. Kennedy’s scheme six 
2,500-horse power steam alternator sets are being 
installed, in addition to twenty-four water-tube 
boilers and other plant. Three-phase alternating 
currents of a frequency of fifty cycles per second 
are generated at an “extra high pressure” of 6,500 
volts, and are transmitted at this pressure to the 
sub-stations. The supply from the sub-stations is 
at 500 to 550 volts pressure for supply to the tram- 
ways, and at 410 and 205 volts pressure for lighting 
and power purposes. The buildings at Stuart-street 
consist of a steel framework, filled in with walls of 
brickwork. This design has been adopted, in the 
first instance, in view of the importance of cəm- 
pleting the works with all possible speed. The 
boiler-house, pumproom, and engine-house are all 
on an extensive scale. Workshops will be provided 
in a separate building, above which will be placed 
a large storage feed-tank to contain 500,000 gallons 
of water. In connexion with this scheme ten sub- 
stations are being erected upon the south side of 
the city. In order that sufficient power might be 
available for running the Hyde-road and Stockport- 
road tramways on June 1, special efforts have 
been made to complete the 200 ft, chimney (another 
chimney 250 ft. high will also be erected), the 
north and centre bays of the boiler and engine 
houses, and certain portions of the plant which 


they contain, as well as the sub-stations at the 
Polygon, Bennett-street, 
Norris, and Denton, and the cables connecting 
Stuart-street and the sub-station. 
scheme of Mr. Metzger two machines of 6,000 h.-p. 
each, are to be put down. 
to house this additional plant are, however, to be 
of sufficiently large dimensions to accommodate 
24,000 h.-p. Thete buildings which have not yet 
been erected, will be similar in character to those 
already described, and ten additional sub-stations 
are to be provided in connexion with this installa- 
tion. 
the total horse power available at the various 
works of the electricity department (Dickinson- 
street, Bloom-street, and Stuart-street) will be 
58,000 h.p., and 360 miles of cables will be needed 
to transmit the current. The Tramways Committee 
alone will require current for Soo cars, and the 
lamp connexions will amount to half a million 8-c.p. 
lamps. 


Levenshulme, Heaton 
Under the 


The buildings required 


When both schemes have been completed, 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
BRICKLAYERS’ WAGES ADVANCED, LONG EATON. 


—An advance of wages has been granted to brick- 
layers in Long Eaton. Last November the members 
of the Bricklayers’ Society gave notice of an advance 
of a halfpenny per hour and a code of working rates 
to be drawn up, this notice to expire on the first 
day of June, 1902. A meeting was arranged between 
the employers’ association and a deputation of the 
bricklayers. 
and the employees were represented by the presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer of the branch. After 
a long discussion, during which the men’s delegates 
placed their arguments before the employers in a 


The association was fully represented, 


most forcible and sensible form, the employers 


decided to give the advance, and sign the code of 


working rules without alteration. This will bring the 
wages of bricklayers up to od. per hour. Seven 
years ago the various departments of the building 


trade in the Long Eaton district, with the exception 
of the carpenters and joiners, were all practically 


without a shadow of organisation. Through the 
efforts of six men, under the leadership of Mr. W. 
Angrave (the organising secretary of the Long 
Eaton and District Trades and Labour Council), the 
branches were thoroughly organised, while advances 
of wages have been secured for the bricklayers, 
labourers, painters, joiners, and masons without an 
serious dispute, The only strike that has occurred: 
was the builders’ labourers, and that was only of ten 
days’ duration. Nearly two years ago the Buildin 
Trades’ Federation was founded by the secretary o 
the Trades Council, and now all branches are 
aftiliated, with a total membership of 350.— Notting- 
ham Express. 

PAINTERS’ WAGES, BATH.—Mr. T. S. Cotterell 
presided over a joint meeting of the Master 
Builders’, Painters’, and Decorators’ Association 
and the Amalgamated Society of Decorators and 
Painters, held at Bath on the 23rd inst. Aftera 
long conference, the men retired trom the meeting. 
Oa returning, the chairman said the employers had 
given carefui consideration to all points brought 
before them in all their bearings. They had 
decided to receive the rules submitted to them by 
the men, with the exception of two items. In 
rule 1 they had decided to raise the wages to 64d. 
per hour instead of 7d. asked for, and in rule 6, 
‘Walking time to be allowed to all jobs up to 
three miles from the Guildhall, at the rate of three 
miles per hour,” would be altered from “the Guild- 
hall” to “ the workshop.” 
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LEGAL, 


BUILDER'S COMPLAINT AGAINST A 
NEWSPAPER. 


IN the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice on the 27th inst., the case of William Brown 
& Son v. the Daily Mail, came before Mr. Justice 
Joyce on a motion by the plaintiffs, builders and 
contractors, for an injunction to restrain defendants 
from printing or publishing any statement to the 
effect that the contract or contracts for the erection 
of the Midland Railway Hotel at Manchester had 
been taken out of the hands of the plaintiffs and 
given to Mr. James Stewart, of the firm of 
Messrs. Stewart & Co., or to Messrs. Stewart & 
Co. It seemed that the plaintiffs had contracted 
for the erection of the buildings in question and 
that Mr. James Stewart, or his firm, who were 
American contractors, were engaged by the Midland 
Railway Company to supervise the erection of the 
hotel in some way with the object of expediting it 
The defendants had published in their paper under 
headings such as “Contracts Lost to England” 
and “American Energy,” &c., paragraphs to 
the effect that Mr. Stewart had obtained the 
contract for the erection of the hotel, and this the 
plaintiffs complained had caused them serious loss 
and injury in their business. The defendants sub- 
sequently published corrections of these misstate- 
ments and apologised, and in court, through their 
counsel, expressed regret for the mistake which had 
been made, and ottered to pay the costs of the 
action. They also gave an undertaking not to 
further publish the statements complained of. 


His Lordship, upon this undertaking, made no 

order on the motion. | 
Mr. Lawson Walton, K.C., Mr. Younger, K.C., 

and Mr. Higgins appeared for the plaintiffs, and 

Mr. Hughes, KC, and Mr. Sheldon for the defen- 

dants. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


1,040. — WATER Supply (DOMESTIC): $. M. 
Ruinagur.—A shaít along the axis of a cylindrical 
casing carries an inner rounded and weighted 
tipping-tank which engages with a pin upon a 
ratchet-wheel to be turned with a handle from the 
outside. The valve within the extended and upper 
portion of the casing is mounted upon a screw 
having arms that will engage with two pins upon 
the periphery of the tipping-tank. When, there- 
fore, one pin tips the tank the valve is opened, and 
water flows through a pipe and a port into the 
tank to fill the tank, After the tank is full it will | 
tip towards the right hand, whereupon the other 
pin will strike the arm and shut the valve. Fora 
less amount of discharge the handle will serve to tip 
the tank at any time, and, in a variant form, the 
opposite turning of an oscillating handle will effect 
that object. Confer also Nos. 13,796 of 1900 and 
1,203 Of Igor. 

1,692 3.—HOT-WATER APPARATUS FOR BATHS: 
L. Roovers. —For automatically supplying gas to the 
burners when the water has been turned on, and for 
the reversed operation, the inventor places the 
water-supply pipe in communication with a Bourdon 
tube, and inserts into the gas-supply pipe a valve: 
having a liquid seal of which the rod is joined by 
means of a series of levers to the free end of the 
tube. 1,693.—The heating-grate of the geyser or 
similar heater is secured to the base of the apparatus 
by the two ends of its air and gas inlet pipe, the one 
end being fitted with a mixing-chamber and the 
other end being closed ; a nozzle (for which see No. 
12,562 of 1896) distributes the water on to a cone- 
shaped plate. 

1,704. — A ROAD WATERING AND SWEEPING 
MACHINE: F. T. Collins. — The self - propelled 
sweeper carries a dirt receiver and a rotating 
brush upon bearings in the sides of a hood pivoted 
along the axis of shafts, and on the shafts are the 
pulleys that transmit motion from a motor to the 
brush, whereof the pressure is regulated with 
adjustable counter-weights upon levers ; motion is 
transmitted to the driving wheels by an intermediate 
shaft fitted with an equalising-box and an engaging 
and disengaging clutch. Pipes, fitted with regulating 
valves, convey water from a tank to two sprayers at 
each end of the brush ; an air-pump worked with an 
eccentric and gearing maintains in the tank a cer- 
tain amount of pressure, which is regulated by inter- 
posing a spring between the two parts of the eccen- 
tric rod, whereof the one slides as its pin engages 
with a slot in the other part. 

1,750.—=KEYLESS LOCKS: L. Dove.—One end of 
the bow or staple is set in engagement with a recess 
in the body of the lock, whilst its other end is 
pivoted on to the lock-casing ; of two plates carried ; 
by the pivot-bolt (which is passed through the body) 
the front plate is channelled for engagement with a 
stud upon the body. A pin will enter into a hole in 
the bolt when in a particular position. A recess 
extending from the channels of the front plate 
enables one to slide the bolt and plates relatively | 
to the body, 30 that the recess will be uncovered for 
the engagement, or disengagement, of the bow 
when the bolt and plate have been adjusted in 
accordance with a pre-determined collocation of . 
signs or figures upon the bolt-head and the plate. 
The lock will be fastened at the dislocation of the 
setting when one slides the bolt and plates back- 
wards and turns the plates and bolts. The me- 
chanism will avail for a sliding bolt for tills, cup- | 
boards, and so on, by joining the plates to a detent- : 
pin, to be drawn out of a hole in the bolt, where- : 
upon one can work the bolt with a thumb-bit or 
a key. i 

1,751.—IMPROVEMENTS IN DRY CLOSETS AND! 
THEIR PAILS: F. F. Bennett. —The bottom of the 
receiving pail is perforated, and underneath it are 
arranged within a wheeled frame two or more 
perforated trays having air spaces above and below 
them. Liquid is absorbed by peat or other suitable 
material laid in the trays, or it may be collected ina 
funnel and be conveved directly to the trays. 
Perforated pannels at the back provide ventilation 
to the closet. 

1.784.—A METHOD OF RENEWING STAIR-' 
TREADS: F. Zensen.—For cutting out worn portions 
from the treads and replacing them witb fresh 
wood is devised a crown saw, carried upon a 
spindle and worked with handles, which cuts out 
the worn portion. A chisel is then used for the 
removal of the pieces, and an adjustable iron or 
cutter fastened beneath a plate that is pivuted on 
one of a row of pins and can be moved from one 
pin to another for the planing of the entire surface 
of the recess. The spindle that carries the saw is 
secured in a standard which can be adjusted in three 
directions, 

1,821.—APPLIANCES FOR VENTILATION: H. Ridg- 
way.—The air-current is regulated by mechanism 
that comprises an actuator, in two parts, that shuts 
or opens the valves or bars of the ventilator, and 
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means of coupling the two parts to one another ; 
the two faces of each bar of the ventilator are plain 
and gridded respectively. Offset portions of a track 
or guide that extends across the frame are detach- 
ably connected to lugs that hang from the under side 


fae anr. 


nose upon the upper spindle to force the loge 
spindle downwards. 

2,037.—-A COMBINED PIPE- WRENCH: F} 
Trvon.— Holes in the handle take a rod that can} 
turned with its thumb-piece for the adjustment ġ 


of the frame. 


that hangs from the frame. 


venting the actuator from moving sideways. 


hook. 


1,833.— FLUSHING APPARATUS: A. G. O'Brien. — 
Above the tank is arranged a container for some 
The discharze- 
pipe of the container has two valves that are carried 
upon a rocking lever joined to the pull chain. The 
lower valve will be closed, and the upper valve will 
be opened, by the working of the chain in order to 
raise the flushing vaive, but the valves will resume 
their former places as soon as the chain is freed, 
whereupon the disinfectant drops into a basket at 
the lower end of the discharge-pipe, to be dissolved 


granulated disinfecting material. 


by the water in the tank. 


1,8609.—AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH INCAN- 
E. M. Goldstraw. — The 
burner is cleaned by impelling air into a Bunsen- 


DESCENT GAS BURNERS: 


tube by means of a ball, mouthpiece, and 80 on, 


fitted upon the end of a tube which should have a 
clip or seating for closing the air-inlets of the 
Bunsen-tube into which the nozzle of the main tube 
is not introduced. Two nozzles and a communi- 


cating air-channel may be made in one piece with 
the seating or clip. 

1,873.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR SASHES, SHUTTERS, 
&c. : F. Parsons.—\n order that sashes may counter- 


balance one another and be moved at one and the 
same time in opposed directions the inventor 
attaches racks to the stiles of sliding sashes, or 


shutters, and sets them in gear with middle pinions 
that are carried in metallic frames, the frames being 
inserted into the outside frame or casing. 

1,9000. — MEANS OF ESCAPE FROM FIRE: F. à 
Brassard.—On a carriage is set a telescopical stan- 
dard which supports a “jumping sheet” whereof 
the outer edges are joined to the upper ends of a 
set of rods pivoted on to the top of a section tube ; 
the rods can be folded together and be opened 
outwards with stretchers that are joined to a socket 
which is worked with racks and pinions. When the 
escape is not being employed the sheet and its 
supports are folded together and removed from the 
standard. 

1,920.—IMPROVEMENTS IN WINDOW CASEMENTS : 
F. C. Moore.—For purposes of repair, cleaning, &c., 
the casement is fitted with pivots or studs that slide 
in curved guiding-slots fashioned in the frame, and 
the casement is pivoted on to tapered links or flaps 
which are hinged on the frame. When one opens 
the casement upon its hinges in the ordinary manner 
an oval crank-plate, worked by tbe hand, prevents 
the studs from moving in the slots, since the crank- 
plate presses against a fixed pivot-pin which is set 
in alignment with the hinge-pins of the casement. 

1,958 —EXTINCTION OF FIRE: F. Wright —A 
heavy stopper, which its own weight retains in 
place, is used for closing the acid-bottle that is hung 
in a wire cage affixed to the screw-cap of the main 
holder. Into the recess between the cap-flange and 
the conical stem of the stopper is inserted a washer. 
The stopper will fall out and effect a mixing of the 
acid and alkali when the holder is inverted. 

1,994.—ELECTRICAL ENERGY METERS: Allge- 
meine ElektricitultsG.—The inventors seek to effect 
a reduction of the consumption of energy in shunt 
circuits For an induction motor meter, serving 
for a three-phase three-wire alternating system that 
may be unequally loaded, they devise a rotatory disc, 
which they cause to be acted upon at the opposite 
sides of its spindle with two coils in mains; the 
coils co-operate respectively with pairs of coils in a 
shunt circuit between the mains. The currents in 
the pairs of coils are oo deg, and 150 deg. 
respectively, out of phase with the currents in the 
former mains when the load is balanced and non- 
inductive, and that phase displacement in one of the 
Pairs of coils is brought about by so connecting the 
shunt circuit that the current in it shall fow in a 
reverse direction from that in the coil in the main, 
and by making the shunt circuit with an inductance 
to give 30 deg. displacement. A permanent magnet 
retards the disc, for which may be substituted two 
discs upon one spindle, to be independently acted 
upon by the two magnetical systems, for which see 
the meter specified in No. 3,050 of 1900. 

2,027.—A SELF-CLOSING VALVE: C. Smith.—A 
lug or stop restricts the turning of the upper spindle 
to which the hand-grip is secured, whilst the lower 
end of that spindle is bevelled for adjustment with 
the similarly bevelled end of the lower spindle. 
The casing has a vertical groove in which slides a 
pin that projects from the guiding disc of the lower 
spindle. The valve will be opened against the 
pressure of the spring that normally keeps it shut 
when one turns the hand-grip, so as to cause the 


Studs on the guide which supports 
the two-part actuator form pivots for the ventilator- 
bars at one end, the bars being carried at their other 
ends upon pivot-screws that are tapped into a flange 
Additional means are 
supplied for working one bar alone, and for oS 
‘or 
working two of the bars together is devised a 
coupler having a lever whereof the rounded fulcrum 
rests upon a recess in one part of the actuator, and 
a hook that engages with the other part. The lever 
has a projection that is to be pressed towards a foot- 
piece whereby the two parts of the actuator will 
become separated through the disengagement of the 


the two jaws, and a socket in the handle takes tte 
screws which hold fast the stem of the fixed jaw 
the other jaw, sliding on the stem, engages with, 
screw that freely turns in the fixed jaw, and the ra 
is to be jammed into a socket in it. The tool setya 
for a pipe-wrench, having a notch in the sliding jay 
and a toothed dog in a socket in the other iay 
opposite the notch. A wheel opposite anothe 
notch in the sliding jaw will cut rods of wires: on 
face of the fixed jaw can be used as a hammer, and 
there are recesses in the two jaws for a tap or drill 

2,030.—A DEVICE FOR HANGING LAMPS: F 
Mucke and Deutsche Continental Gas G.—A clip, to 
which confer No. 14 404 of 1900, adjusts the sup 
porting rod vertically, and has a retaining extensioe- 
piece adjustably mounted upon a horizontal arm 
pivoted on toa clip ; a set of cross-bars upon th 
vertical rod may be substituted for the clipping 
device, two tubes or a bent rod may replace the 
extension-arm, and cam-like rollers or eccentrical 
wedging clips may be used for clipping the suspes. 
sion oa ; over a pulley that slides separately upon 
a single rod is passed the chain for lifting or lower. 
ing the lamp, and the gas-burner is joined toa 
swivelling gas-pipe that is screwed into a cone 
screwed on to a shell, the gas-supply pipe and a 
plug being screwed on to the shell. 

2,066.—A CALLIPER GAUGE: E. Laurent and H. 
Icard.— The gauge is fashioned of metal in the 
shape of a rigid bow, and there is a set of graded 
and faced blocks for taking a number of diterest 
and defined thicknesses of the work. A pair of the 
blocks is fitted in sockets at the two ends of the 
bow. 

2,076.—A WINDOW-SASH FASTENER: F. Ramsy, 
F. Burns and F. Haywood.—A socket secured to the 
lower sash is bored out in a portion of its length, 
the rest of the hole being screw-threaded, to the 
upper sash is fastened a corresponding but shorter 
socket, having a threaded hole in its length. The 
screw-threads in the former socket are engaged by 
a screw which is to be screwed into the hole in 
the Jatter socket. For fastening the sashes witha 
key that fits the end of the screw, the key is slotted 
that when inserted it shall pass the cross-bar of a 
tube in the bored-out part of the socket on the 
lower sash, and the due registering of the two 
sockets is effected by a taper groove in one that 
engages with a projection from the other. 

2,086.—AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH CoN 
DENSING-OIL OR GAS STOVES: F. Hatcker—To 
adapt the stove for heating kettles and similar 
purposes, the inventor diverts the heated products 
of combustion up a chimney into a chamber, aad 
thence down pipes into a lower condensing 
chamber. For heating a kettle, &c., one removes 
from the top of the upper chamber a cover that lies 
on the same level as that of the perforated top 
plate. An ordinary flat-bottomed kettle can be 
used if the perforated plate is removed, too. 
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MEETINGS, 


SATURDAY, MAY 31. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit 0 
Stirling. ne 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers.—Meeting at Town Hall, Newbury. apa 
Mr. S J. L. Vincent. Assoc.M. Inst C.E., on Newbury 
Municipal Work.’ Visits to places of interestin tbe die 
trict afterwards. Po a 

Northern Architectural Association. — Vist © 
Durbam. 

Monpay, JUNE 2. 


Institution of Junior Engineers.—Visit to tbe nY 
Signal Cabin of the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway. 


Meet at Charing Cross Station 7 p m. Some 
Society of Engincers.—Mr. C. Rous-Marten on 


Twentieth Century Locomotives. 7.30 p-m- 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4. a 

British Archeological Association.—Rev. H. J a 
field Astley, M.A., on ‘ Tree Worship: Ancient B a 
Modern Survivals, particularly in the British 156 


8 p.m. , RS, 
Royal Archeological Institute of Great Rritam a 
Ireland.—Mr. H. Jones, ae on “Roman Rem 
lately found in Greenwich Park.” 4p.m L ao 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Instituton, 
Ordinary meeting. 8 p.m. : i 
Koyal Archeological Institute. — General meeting: 
4 p.m. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 5. i 
Royal Institution.—Mr. M. H. Spielmann on 
temporary British Sculpture.” ILI. 3pm. 


Cor 


Fripay, June 6. 


Royal Institution.—Sir Benjamin Baker on “ The Nike 
Reservoir and Dams.” 9 p.m. 

ATURDAY, JUNE 7. 

: = — Students 


Northern Architectural Association. 
Sketching Club Eacursion. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
May 10.—By Epmu Np RICHARDSON (at 


Apple by). 
Warcop, &c., Westmorlan d.—The Warcop Tower 
Estate, 179 8. OF. 3 Poy fe cecereceeecnerre”® 


£355 


M 
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By Graser & Sons. 


May 31, 1902.] 549 


Canonbury.—t, Sebbon-st., u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 64, 


May 13.—By Lancrivce & Freeman (at 


Tonbridge) Winterbourne st. Martin, Dorset.—Perpetual fee Coe eee eee eer orn tetecsetees IAS 
Hadlow, fede —Hadlow-rd., The Hermitage and farm rents of 77/. 178. 3d. per annum ...... e. £2,050 Islington. —1 to 5, Dibden-st., u.t. 42 YTS., g.F- 
and ie ee err ee re 41,250 By Newson, Epwarps & SHEPHARD. BOL Wile IS6l oo nuee so ce secensesesonessesene 800 
ih DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. Caledonian-rd.— No 300 (5.), ut. 42 yrs., g.r. Q, U1, 13, 15, and 18, Pickering st, -s Ut. 42 JTS., 
Stepney.—Rectory-sq., &c., i.g.r.'s 164/., u.t. 62 E a P Vike SOls- E E se 460 E.r. 901.5 W.T. 49L 108s: hole div Ve Kode eae de 675 
YTS, Doe ee ee ; 1,010 Holloway.—g2, Georgs’s-rd., and 7, Hope- Stes Hoxton.—106, Murray-st., u.t. 40 yrs. y E. r. sl. Ma 
Rectory-sq., &c., i.g.r.’s 147l, u.t. 62 YTS., E.T. dlg fyr $22. 1 ‘Langdon Pk. a, eis Bins exdtats’s E 510 y-r. 360. oe ee sistas aie aaa vibe 355 
eee ee er nr rt en Ce eae 1 ighgate.—22, Langdon -rd., ut. TIMSON ONS. 
mema en and 237, aa (S). u.t. j gr. 7l, y. r. 4 : AA Do o ' 490 | Kentish Town —Hawley-rd., f.g.r.'s 3% 108., ; 
r 105., Wits B2% cess ee nee 1,190 omenon st an igby-r w.r. reversion in 36) yrS. .....soccssseces ETETE 30 
2370 | ai ri (S), u.t. 4) ve is 'g. T. 4]. 158. 3 y. T. bie re : z PNS 55, se 590 agen i ae al, 105., reversion in 364 
Gls cece ccc ete ne cere cnet ence ees ee ee eccs ance 590 | Hackney. = 6, 7, 8, and 10,  Ruthven-st., ut. 49h Ga dae E ee ds ONG cari E sess 403 
Hoxton. —157, 159, and i61, New North-rd. (S), yrs., g.t. 222. 10S., y.r. 1812. 128....... s.es.. 15490 Hartland-grove, f.g.r.'s 42., reversion in 364 yrs, 440 
u.t. 31 yrs., g-r. 184 Uae LOL. vee severe 1,670 By Pyke, Pyke, & How ann. Haverstock Hill.—Nos. 51, 53, and 55, u.t. 35 
175 to 1) E ve abe erd. (s), U.t. 31 yrs., pee Tuttenham Court-rd.—26, Tottenham-st., f., y.r. Meet gr. ae ae tae 20 4 .. sZ . ae see hie 1 S 
B-r. SOL 14S., Yre 4556 sepoercesseecssesese td E S E E E E T E T 1,600 OS. 57 ANC 59, U.l. 39 yTs., B.r. I 170% ss 
Pimlico. Piso +s Lge, grh 10S., U.t. 22 yTS., ne AE = Bingfield - st., The Pembroke Walworth. i —Deacon-st. ” Ve. T. 30l., u.t. 63 rri is 
gr , with reversion .......... TETETET tle p.-h., ig r. 105%., ut. 38 L 1 Oe o E E Tere earn ke 
By WILTSsHIkE & THURGOOD. Finsbury ee Thomas-rd, oP bie Plimall io Brandon-st., &c., i.g.r. 225/., u.t. 48 yrs. i ‘g. T. 
Lanian E cea -hill, u.t. 39 yrs., g.r. m Arms p.-h., i-g.r. 1o05 , u.t. 65 yrs., B-T. ol... 3,235 Bits cay Page eee ere ye wee 1,120 
12 C.r. FOE. seer v eran crveeenserannur saesessnce By STIMSON & Sons. n Se., Co; O . oy 
er fs West Smithfietd.—s, Cloth Fair (S), fu y.r. 482.. 979 | Brixtom—Genevartery igs yal, wie Ge yes 
e a eee aae E a e Gh yar, e A ee 
Joh... o 
Dy Srarnenson & A ApEn (ar Swansea), imei hoi a eral MOL KoA a Pee cee os 
’ oo rixton py 7 now erd., u. t. = yrs., g. "a TA 108. . °9 C E E D E E E O E O e E E E gene C a E 
Estate, 688a., or. 3 Po f veuaee mines g Brinton = —Atlantic rd., "&c. igir’s gsl, wt. 6 
and minerals (in lots) . y MEE ..s.s.. 12,620 Herve 1 oe Dalen Ee Pe apa es 335 YTS., Z.T. IOl. fos vse oes = abe be eens : 7co 
By G. ee & Sons Al, 108; oe "45i Pee a i Peta : E Er 4i6 Notting Hill = Oxtord-gane, ig.r. 154, ut. 73 
= S RA E Dalwich —2, Piermont-rd., ut. 76 "yrs. gr. 6b yr. PET IOl i ea eaU REE ere 310 
Coventry, Warw1 Pep ET oSt., feg YT. 256. .. rae BED cone, A can eee 310 |. aes roke-grove, i.g. re 8/., “ate 6x4 ary s 8. T. $ 
m a aS and giny ut go C | Peckbam. 139, Holiyäalerd., wt. 718 yrs., g-t- a 
yaa g.r. 1al, ui oe bes saa oe 160| ao Mtoe cane T ules aie a ren Tah ie rd., fi, Y.T. 260. srt o 
Diois and 97». Shrubland-gr., u.t. 474 yrs.» š E Gloucester-rd., u.t. qo} yrs., g.r. 8/., er. a5 i B y RO® Ç: AR Ga ae i 
a Ihle, Yoke Jle soseosesesecenooraseenos 10 Ba E E E eee O N Bu Co yton ‘Devon. —Suddon’s Farm, 76 a. 2r. 39 
Fe Parkholme-rd., ut. 9 yrs., g. r. 8l. 8s. cy Das 750 Stratford. 112 to 122 (even), Maryland-rd., Re Fe RE ERE S ' : nee i A 3,20c 
73» Powell d., f., er. 322 p 70 yrs., g.r. 18/., W.r. 1467. 18S... een. 875 Road Pitt F f 4 
We TEA 1 to 6 "Grigg s- rd., ~ £ a a as T 10 20) Ruth-st,, ute 70. Yrs- gT. 42h," w. r. Purlbridge Mill Farm, 25 a < an. f. TENS ae 
— oy obe aeveer 
3992. 7S... Mead parE g 2,095 i y d 
rt aSa raa NAGON Aaa we 6I By ean EVANS “(at Clapham “Tanttion). , A T A enlge a 2r. 20 py fuusion : 155 
9 , — ks ' cr) f. ee ee errr neces . 
Caterham Valley, Surrey.—Tupwood New-rd., ar ae aie tines > a D > Sat yrsa 8. n 228 | May 23.—By Arner, RUTTER, WAGvorn, & 
‘Tetuanand ł + Roc f., A ead EEEN T cies 1995 41, Middleton-rd. +) Ut. 67 a g.r. sl 108., w t EE f ? 
3 id s-rd., u.t. 72 i V5 GOl ys kay ee EE E ea baees 340 a ie a SET Ra ba Yete Doras oat esis ke 
Oo ee bo 25; y u.t. 72 YTS., g. ran 7, Cairns rd. a 1.76 yrs., gr. 6l, y.r, 302. oe 245 25, New-st., Be S yee te ceeeseee 750 
ap Yodo WUbe ceseseesoscsersacsece @eeeeense 114 a inson-r u.t. 75 yrs., gr sé. 58., 
Camberwell.—11, Grosvenor-ter., u.t. 53 YTS., g.r. JA L. ” Bethnal Green.— 93 to 99 (odd), Sela ea š 
da 5S., G-To 3B o co eeesneee E E 375 y-t. 39 n ROO Wh hoaa Ceri ae 295 n.t. 344 yrs., g.v. 16., wor. 1392. 25. ee.. 680 
has by RUSHWORTH & STEVENS. Kenningto 16. = By C. H. Brow A YTS., B.r. Tottenham.—s56, ‘Tynemouth- “rd., ut. 674 YTS., - 
-> , “9 
saat Fae Hea ad H > n a k 8- = s15 5l. for 11$ yrs. and 6}. thereafter, w.r. 412. gT. sé. By Sa la È KIMPTON- Tete Ee 265 
enaererses & F. Rut ey. 128. eo eee Beer oP eteere BO Feosevst ORG eeeneses 250 F t Gat i Seb t-rd. t 8 
Caterham valley” Surrey. ~—High-st., five free- By WaTERER & Sons. ae) a $ r. na. i pee Ti baa : a ee i i 240 
hold houses and shops, y.r. 2064. (in lots) .. 3,635 Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. — yaa Pk., Brixton. E Trelawn-rd., u.t. 77} yrs., g.r. 62. 108. 
High-st., freehold livery and posting stables Marrowells and 5a. ır. pof SELERI . DIO] es 2) Cee ee ee ee ee a ween eae iain ate 275 
with house adjoining, Mi Ratan Cat aware fee 1925 T a ERS a a f Camberwell. .—24 and a5, R Rust-sq., u.t. 56 baie 5 
Iigh-st., three houses and shops y.r. 1 2,400 e, ssex — re ©, +» five g.t. 12l. 16s., W.r. 91 Ranan ie 445 
High-st. house and oe with Seratith's i Pri T a 44 3 Pl. r. 29 P-» A ne P is 1565 | Peckham. — s51 and 53) Dunstan-rd., ut. 35 Yrs.» 
forge, stabling, &c.. f., y.r. Gold, .eegssecsese 890 ins mae pag. ummer’s P an piece g-r. 10l., W.T. 6JŻ. 13S. vn in cob ae'e ee eS as ce suds 360 
High st. (near), freehold. stabling and. coach- garden groun A 3r 3P b: ro eeeeee cee . 295 1 and ta, Tappesfield-rd., and 1a, Banstead- 
house buildings, y.r. 100....-...ccceesesece = 210 May 21. - By J OHN ULMER. st., with sta ling in rear, u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. 
1, 2, and 3, Beulah cottages, f., w.r. 54l. 125. 440 Charlton, Kent.—1, Sundorne-rd., u.t. 65} yrs., Ol: SS. Yir- 67l OS ob bas eeann es cbeeees «64 
Mount Sara e Laundry, f., at T. ae 10S. 330 Dect er. fe a : = T oa $ s i yis ane 340 Contractions soc ey oe lists, .—F.g.r. for freehoid 
U Mount Pleasant cottages (four w. r. t —13s Sty Uf. a Bre. und-rent ; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
jae Se ee ETE erties iy 300 42. 15S+y Wel JIL 4Secsse ve TETIT 360 | improved bunderent ; gr. for ground-rent ; r. for rent 
By “Tomiin & Co. Rotherhithe.—47, Union-rd., u.t. 46 yrs., e, g: r, 4l., f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; e. for 
pore Hill. 167 and 169, Stanstead-rd., f., y.r. | eesesaecresosneceereossees wees eeeeeeeees 405 | estimated rental w.r. for weekly rental; y.r. for "yearly 
Serre rT jae cab ae wae cle t ate care yeetee Bts By Foster & CRANFIELD. rental ; u.t, for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum ; a 
I aad rd., f. g. r. 82. reversion in at YTS. o.. 285 | Enfield. —Chise Side, The (late) British Schools, for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for square ; 
Kilmorie- ms Egr. 28, reversion in 94} yrs... 700 area ł acre, f., De ones cuuses Gieeveiaes einen. 1,800 | for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; av. b 
ve WALKER & Son. Walthamstow. — 34, 36, 38, 40, So, “and 52, Hazle- avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard. 
Pekkan. Fs and A San fy yT 3 at C.T. IIO.. 1,719 K ga rdi u.t. 77 yrs., g-r. 254, 4S5, Wr. R 
and 9 Lyn aca og Vober 55% oseon weet go Ijk T0Ssha se iniurias cease EE a iae is 075 
ro, Lyndhurst-sy,, f., PY scat ieatiwso ates 923 By Avex. H. Turner & Co. 
Denman: rd., a perth of freehold land egsecw/evastee 430 | Hounslow, ee —St. Stephen’s-rd., Perjvale PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


Hackney. —16, C Church-cres., u.t. 514 yrs., g.r. 
O68 BT AOl, kinks. Pewee oes eee ous Taras 
Forest Hill. —36, St. Germains-rd., f., y.r. 324 .. 
By A. BuRTENSHAW & SON (at Hailsham). 
Hailsham, Sussex.—2 to 8, Millwalk-cottages and 
a cottage adjoining, f., w.r 6384. «s. 
Westbam, Sussex.— pper and Lower “Tothams 
Enclosures, 18a. or. 25p, f. : : 
Two enclosures of marsh land, t2 ‘ae ° r. "9 D., f 
Pevensey, Su-sex.—T wo enclosures of marsh land, 


Sameer tanretrrzreuere te eevee D eB eeseet 


ise sae 
By Witiis, Croucn, & LEE. 

Lambeth.—s5 and 7. Priory-rd. if, y.r. 852, ...... 
Pimlico.—1 and 3, Winchester- ‘st, u.t. 26 yrs., P G r. 

T Ys e E NE 
Holloway. F 308 to 318 (even), Hornsey-rd., f., 

Vt G1Ol. istic eid. pinwa deen aa Ea 

By Wn. Norton (at Leintwardine). 

Eaaiwarcine. &c., Herefurd.—g5 freehold fields, 

17a. 1F.20p 


average prices of materials, not necessarily th 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 


£s d. 
Rough Stocks and 


*a* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 


e lowest. 
quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
ould be remembered by those who make use of this 


Hard Stocks .... 3111 o per 1,000 alongside, in river 


E E T Hehe Gana 560 Grizzles......0. 2? 9 0 
ita 3437 pe fe chee beatiani daeekoveee seen 480 By FRANCIS Bie: & Son (at Totland Bay). . 5 ue " 
By CUARAN & RoserTS (at Middlewich). Totland, Isle of Wight.—Yarmouth-rd., a free- tera aceon ee, i ge S ZY _ ” 
Davenham, Cheshire.—The Cross Lanes Farm, hold building site, 7 acres ........ 0 cc ceeeee :150 | Flettons Se EV O. ae u PA depôt 
6B a, 2T. TE Dig (i Neco dees cagians ... 3,500] Yarmouth-rd., enclosures of land, 4 a. 1r. 14 p., Red Wire Cuts: . 3. 112 co n y s 
men Cheshire.—Six cottages and Jar. E rer rer ee eee 780 | Best Fareham Red 3120 Y a " 
e E ce Una vakkaae ashes P í 750| Yarmouth-rd , enclosure of pasture, 3r. 25 p., f. 120 | Best Red Pressed i 4 m 
A frechold field, 6a. 2r. 29 P- .ccececesccee iw 380] Alum Bay- rd., block of building land, 4 a. 3 T. Ruabon Facing. 5 5 o 
By T. Woops (at Hounslow). PE EE EE E eee een te 1300 | Best Blue Pressed ği m i 
Hounslow, Middx. — London-rd , The Hollies and Yarmouth-rd., freehold meadow land, 1 ‘a. ir. Staffordshire 4 6 
a House; also building site a: joining, ... I) QP os.ssssssesse Leosssessssessesessee Sna 130 | Do., Bullnose . te 41% 0 4 3 2 
eas ig usr a a e a E Ce ahaa e os cee 39228 May 22.—By Bistey & Sons. Best Stourbridge "e A vi 
tto r Holly- pl., f.p W.T. TIGL 2S. oeonesnnnnnso 1,425 | Rotherhithe.—270, Rotherhithe-st. (S), f., y.r. 39l. 500 Fire Bricks . 4 6 0 
1 tog, Blake's Cottages c., w.r 89/. gs. 8d..... 1,200] Rotberhithe-st., a plot of land, area 59372 f ft., f... 130] G B Sas 2A d ie 
May 15.—By LANGRIDGE & FREEMAN (at s to 13 (odd), Swan- lane, f , wer. 89¢. 148. ...... 1,120 EAZED BRICKS 
Maidstone) 7, Paradise-st. (S), f., y.r. 24l. T RN 340 Best White and 
Yalding, Kent. eae -» Spitzbrook Estate, 23, St. Marychurch-st., f., wor. acd. 5 nN ago| Ivory Glazed 
190 a., k i 4 Pi 35S. 2 4c tase ate ecaameens 6,130 12, Fulford-st , f., w.r 244. I EEE PP 300 Stretchers...... 13 O 0 9 T ” 
By & C. a (at Axminster). Bermondsey.—62 and 63, Salisbury-st, f., wr Headers ........ Iz o 0 T T 1” 
Kilin. Devon. —Closes of land, 22 a., fe a... 1,725 s A E E E E owes 495 Quoins, Bullnose, 
Mount Hungary Closes, tga., fio... ceececsees 140 we to 122 (even). pene ute 37 yrs., B-r. and Flats ...... t17 0 o T ” , 
By CRANFIELD & OLIPHANT. 24l., Wer. TEQE. 165. cea ies ceuesa ts tesa enns ,360 | Double Stretchers t9 o o T 7 ” 
Balbam.— Chest: ut-grove, f.g.r.’s 43/. 1S., rever- g and 10, Lynton-mews, u.t. 33} yrs., p Te 75S., Double Headers.. 16 o o 9 ” rT) 
SION iN 74 VES. sins ony ceded. aiewaw eed oe eae - «1,085 WLEAS20e, cecuatiecran adie tae E eas 250 | One Side and two 
By Empire FRErHOLD DeveLtorment Co. 40, 41, 42, 43, and 43A, Enid-st., u.t. 15 yrsa gr. Ends .......... 19 © o ” ” 
Kensington. ~ 46, Sin lair-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., gr. Jle Ki Sep W ETIE TIS berkein oe seser ienne 480 | Two Sides and one 
Glog Vols bol wide ee Yardcwo heaven seaweed 650 By Broab, WILTSHIRE, & PENNY. nd ss... 20 0 O ” ” T 
30, St. Jamey's-sq., u.t. 75 Yrs., E-r. 157. 15S., Sydenham. — Rowlanid-gve., fg r.’s 5 2, reversion Splays,Chamfered, 
e.r. a EE E E TE T 455 in 64 and 64 YIS. aessensesoessssessrosnereo 1,198 Squints........ 20 0 0 ” T ” 
y Faresrotuer, Ectuis, & Co, Rowland-gve., f.g.r.’s 70¢., reversion in 64 and 34 Best Dipped Salt 
Old Bond. st.— No. 44 (5), area 1,105 ft., f, yr. VIS. eenia caper a EREN pei es 1,535] GlazedStretchers 
TAE E E E E EE eitare T 19,700 By Hexrinc, Son, & Daw. and Headers .. 12 o © ” ” 1 
Wimbledon Common. — Parkside, Brant House Streatham. — 5, Killieser-av., u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 182, Quoins, Bullnose, 
and 2$ a., f., De sooanenessssesuoesesosososeo 9,000 Et Bolick ha Si eee dn Oe aaa eas Seats 600 an lats teenies 14 9 0 ” D T 
Hamstead. 19 and 20, New End, E, 'y.r. By C. C. & T. Moore. Double Stretchers 15 o o ” n n 
O41. 16S e ie So alee ews eer er ; 865 | St. George's East.—7 to 33 (odd), Everard-st., f., Double Headers.. 14 0 o ” ” r 
By Firtp & Sons. Wit 2700s TOSS nh ote er oc eA aon a 2,840 | One Side and two 
Bermordsey.—7 to 13, Earl Cottages, u.t. 8 Limehouse. —20, Limehouse-causeway, C., w.r. Ends ......-5 I5 O O ” n ” 
y Eal vee , W.T. en 168. .... vi 670 aol. ae vedas = a ec A 205 Tao aaa be ar 
a7 and 29, Earl-rd., u.t. 18 > gr 15S 6, 12, and 14, Endive-st., ut TS., B.r. 8., seeoeseesoo ” ” ” 
WE OS aeetia cael: a bans Yrs, BE She 158 235 oy r. 86. 85. 4d. wee. eee eee aie apna 230 | Splays,Chamfered, 
Peckham. ==123).to a brat ea a rd., Chadwell Heath, Essex,—Willow-rd., four plots Squints........ 14 0 O ” n ry) 


Peeve 


eoteevorneaereewm tent seoerneanerrnaeereaveanane e 


. 72 
Southwark. 19, oe C., WI. 20% 165,2... n. 


2,040 


400 
210 


of building land, PE E ae gates AS 
By NEwBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHs RD. 

Stroud Green.—75, 89, and 91, Florence-rd., u.t. 
764 yrs., B.r. 22/., yor. 1382. 


@eeeeeseeeeteveese 


Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed.... 2 0 0 


less than best. 
[See also page 551, 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
| 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. l Premiums sas 
*New Labourers’ Dwellings ..............0.00« ....| Liverpool Corporation ......ssessessese | 2500,, 1507., 1001. ...eossessoeresoosooooseoresecoorosceoscessoseassossososssososossesrso | SOP, 15 
*Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, Public “Baths, &e. Tottenham U.D.C. ccccccocsseveeseese | 2002, 1002. and 600. 


*Mem al to Queen Victoria at Allahabad Cee receesooer .| The Committee PeoOSTeeesascoeceseseredes 2, 000 Rupees, CEE CUD TOR DRIER RISE ERY SUL NIOR: Nor. l 


CONTRACTS. 

Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &o., Supplied by ae 

Tron Building ....cccoocccscsveecsscsccssscsecccsccesccccseesessseves.| Grimsby Corporation ossis. H. G. Wyatt, Civil Enginesr, Town Hall, Grimsby ........... June 3 
Sewerage Works ... cecaccesestecscacescocscceccccccesscscvecs.| MASINTWOIG B.D.C. ......scorccccees....| Fairbank & Sons, Civil Engineers, 13, Lendal, York we. dv, 
Alterations to Workhouse Se babu aai cesescsceeecesse-| Bastry Kent) Guardians ...........| W. J. Jennings, Architect, 4, St. Marcgaret’s-street, Canterbury. fs do, 
Sewerage Works, Roundhay and Seacroft socsccssseceee.| Leeds R.D Spinks & Pilling, Engineers, 20, Park-row, Leeds . R 00; 
Sewerage Works SPAR PERE AE | Sudbury (Suffolk) ‘Towh Counell .. | T. W. A. Hayward, Civil Engineer, Town Aall, Sudbury .. PEES do. 
Se Pe AR Weston-auper-Mare sevecsescesee | MP, R. Dart ..0.. cccescovcccrscreoeees-+-| 3. J, Wilde, Architect, Weston-super- Mare ............. O e R 
lors Works, GC. ........ccecsceccscovcccccsecescevevecssceccees | Bristol Corporation . ses: sosessscccsseees | L. H. Yabbicam, Civil Engineer, 63, Queen-square, Bristol aans do, 
orks, Victoria-road. a ea aa aaaeeeaa h OTOA Coen anes) T U. D.C...) W. Hall, Civil Engineer Council ances, oe CLOSDY ceo recses soos do. 
Sewer, Abbey-street .. sececevsccectcasesccseses) Wicklow U disgevecssesnces .| Surveyor, Town Hall, Wicklow... sapiveridesassretsassenedeccersiindosns||, QO 
Road Works, Cranbrook-road, ‘&e. EENEI SE A O E i a Town Counoil cccccscsssecees| Ee Mawdesley, Town Hall, Croydon Sae¥adasuctaavedgapestonceeatacosscsaiiee: do, 
Tennis House, &c., The Park..........cccco.s.ssscosscesceees.e Hobburn U.D.C,,......cosccscescscsseseee.| Surveyor, Council Offices, Hebburn............ T do. 
Vicarage, ader, Radnor ......... KE A se. seccceses R. W. Thomas, Architect, Llandrindod Wells... Spatauaevoseeeaaajarens: do. 
Cottage, ‘Bow ling ctor Warwick. ease EEEN eseucarsabes F. P, Trepess, Architect, 1, Church-street, Warwick . do. 


Two ouses, Elland, Yorks COSCOKEOS Ce eeRoeE SOSH ess reseege seeperete 


F. F. Beaumont, Architect, Southgate-chambers, Halifax...........| June 4 


Sewerage Works, Tirphil ...cccsccecec. EAE | Gelligaer R. D.C. seccceseesccces -seossee| Je P. Jones, Engineer, Hengoed, via Cardiff ........ do, 
Sewerage Works, Stapenhill-road Ar. 7 ee esses] Burton-upon-Trent Corporation ... .| G, T. Lynam, Burough Surveyor, Town Hail, Burton-on-Trent .. do. 
Hospital Newby-lane Sten sesa. cosececcscsnsessooeesse.| SCAPDOrOUgh Town Connell .......| H. W. Smith, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Scarborough ........; do, 
Sewers, dec., Barton-under-Need wood coccccccevcecocscecs.| TUtbury B.D.C. ........cccccscsscoecese.| Willcox & Raikes, Engineers, 63, Tempie- noe punish Sia: do, 
Setts (310 yards)... eo SOR RCCHE CHHKET HSE CESSES CCESK EERE 505008 SOE Ce Stalnland, &e., U.D C. CILIT TEZIE TT DES J, H. Walker, Surveyor, Stainland .. POST Hn HOO OS EOE OE OE DOR CEN SS do, 
Road Widening, Skewen ..... Seek eg O .... | Glam. County Council. scsccccsceseceess] I. M. Erauklen, Wesigate-street, Cardiff .. > d. 
Sewers, &c., Ember-lane, nee Ditton. soscsessceoees,.., Esher U.D.C, . . saigpavaesveasosen’ V Auda Henderson, Civil Engineer, Brabant Villa, “Thames Ditton. do. 
Filter Works, Hough Side ..........csc0-esssscescssesecenses..,.| Pudsey (Yorks) Corporation esses] J. JODES, Borough surveyor, Church-lane, Pudsey socoesssssssssese:| JUDE É 
Road Materials ..... seesevescessecovccessosescessoccccocescsseveces, | Chatham Corporation ...... sess] C. DA Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Chatham ........ .. do. 
Hospital Pavillon... ...... s... | Prestwich (Lancs) Guardians ... |T. Worthington & Son, Architects, 46, ' Brown- street, Manchealer do, 
One Hundred Artisans Dwellings, Queenstown, Ireland Queenstown Naval Dwellings Co.) W. H. Hili & Son, Architects, 23, south Mall, Cork  ..sccossssooeers do, 
Church, Sidwell-street, Exeter .......coccccesscscsscccscesceses shacevceaees F, J. Commin, Surveyor, 7, Bedford- -circus, Exeter E seas do, 
Church’ Restoration, Aberdare ............. sasebandie ececceccsces E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff fos ccssiivcs cod cap ss seasse eessuscios do. 
Church Restoration, Chapelthorpe, Waketield . sduaniee ab peiccenes Rev. L. Busch, Chapelthorpe, Waketield sacesuansesiaachasisansasciaeieees| WADE 00 
*Cleaning and Painting 105 Houses, Cricklewood s.. | Midland Railway coccescoccoeccecs.cesee.| CONIPANY'S Architect, Cavendish House, Derby Paar ai cvaensewesnesesets du, 
Additious to Schools, Newhirst, Ashington........scc00.. saeveuecseve Rev. M. Cuthbert, The Manse, aeueean dasincaudievaeceededssuvenisies do. 
House, Seafield- -equare, Rothes, N. B. SCEPC SSS COR ESE cece otase Mr. A. J. Sharp eee rea sese TIL IETEELZETTETI] W. Sharp, Rothes eeeen FOO 2OSEOO SHEER SEE EEE HEEOOE EET EET EAE ai do, 
Street Works, Adelaide-road ............sccssccosessevseveeeeee| Chichester Corporation ........ ...... City Surveyor, Town Hali, Chichester... -srccvcrcssseorsoresce z= do, 
Waterworks, "Austwick.. (ILLETT EIZETIKIKILIIETEEL erit iiryey Terr rire) Settle (Yorks) .D. C. este eee T. A. Foxcroft, Surveyor, Town Hall, Settl e COR TEESE RSe PEORE HEED CONSE OOF June 7 
Water Mains, near Barnsley .. seubwasesivarseie’ s| Worsborough U.D.C. ... .| J, Whitaker, Surveyor, Worsborough Bridge....cosssrescesees do. 
Widening Simonstone-lane CUS ODe DOR SES EHR eOE SER CAO Ede Bee EETES eroe Burnley R. D. C. Oe Ob See neecesesteoses: 8. Edmondson, 1$, Nicholas- street, Burnley (ZIET TEZZETIZEZE TETTI TE i i do. 
Re-building Korpe i Bridge, Halesowen .....................| Worcester county Council............ A. E. Brooks, Surveyor, Pinge Norton. E E do 
Water Supply eee seovcecseccecsscseee | Forres (N.B.) Town Council .........| R. Urquhart, jun., Forres  .......cccscoccsssscsseccscenecsseessesetaccseesesceees do, 
Additions to Wicca. Dear Castleton | Saisi weteiece T T. Stokes, Architect, Thitsk ......- ies EEEN do, 
* Baths and Washhouses, Mansfield, Haggerston ......... Shoreditch Borough Council........ | A. W. 8. Cross, 58, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W... | do, 
Two Houses, Whitehaven ............ eissesaseveseusercesass r EE Pickering & Co., Architects, 11, Lowther-street, Whitehaven...... June 9 
*Water Supply Works, Kingsbury, Somerset. essnee | Langport B.D.C.  ...ccccccccsccveeesesee.| Bailey-Denton & Co., Civil Kngineers, Palace Chambers, SW. a! do 
Seven Houses, Lonsdale- road, Barnes.......0....... pote F. & W, Stock-r, Architects, 90, Queen-street, E.U........ ainra dO 
Engine House, &c., Boughton edie nn ieee Reavauewteucat: Nottingham Corporation scscesesees.| W. B. Starr, Architect, 12, St. Peter’ 8-gate, Nottingham . O 0, 
Water Supply Works, Kingsbury, Somerset.. sse... | Langport K.D.C. ......... sss | Bailey-Denton & Co., Civil Engineers, Palace hamber E B W.... do. 
Road Works ....... sesescscsveceseece, | Liversedge ome U.D. C e’... | A. E. Rhodes, Architect, Heckmondwike.. seis cueavacbsdasessasaviscste do. 
Vestry, Tyntyla, Llwynypia, Wales... eccccccescccsssccccoce œ} LEUSECCR ......ccccescesconssesssssesceceees| Lewis & Morgan, Architects, Tonypandy ... ercocsccsesconsrssesrerenes = do, 
Surveyor’s Materials ERETIERS POO TKILEKTTILLETTITILILITTLLE Ely U. D. C; eros @eocne a. Al. Hall, Market- “square, Ely se.  opiooo pasoa se oerene O05 O00 THe aaeenesers do. 
Road Works, Shrubbery- road .. sstdesessteceesseseeseeseee,| Southall-Norwood ‘U.D.C. .| B. Brown, Civil kngineer, Public Offices, Southall ....cccsccsssseeee| June 10 
Pumping Station, Reservoirs, &e._ corcoccsccesecseesscsecees.| Lydney R.D.C E A ee ee Trew, Civil Eugineer, Station-road, Gloucester acyoudamsepecnise do. 
*Erection of Mortuary, Canning TOWD... s.. sessooos oss reran, West Ham Council socesevceccesescacses| COUDCH’s Engineer, ‘Lown Hall, West Ham, E, dicsitemmiatesieny- 000 
*Making- -up Streets COS TSOEEE CCE TESSOOCOOR SSO COS HOHECESOHEBEseeses do. do. do. 
*Paving sides of Roads. eo SSCS CeRSeCHSOSeREESs one ENA do. do. do. 
*Shelter for Infectious Diseases. socsecscssccvessocceccccsccoscs.p Camberwell Borough Council ......| Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell........ cepoesenseseoas do, 


“Supply of Granite aod Flints. 00000 00s cee see ces cer eetcessenseces Kingston-on-Thames Corporation 


*Brection of New Schools .__..........+4. coccccsccsccscccscecere | Salford Corporation ........0000000.. | B. Bower, 14, Temple-street, Birmingham . ben deubaddedendoauneavense’ ao... 
*New Pavilion at Borough Sanatorium cecseccessccecesenee.| Brighten Borough Council.......+... Council's "Engineer, Lown Hall, Briguton ..... Jeadvaavetwousstensers i June 1 
Boundary Wall, Ore esessoresssseseseseseeseesses] Hastings Guardians......... secessers...| A. W. Jeffery, Architect, 6, Havelock- road, Hastings .. sgrviscseseneaced| | GO. 
Road Works, Ruislip, “Middlesex Wisvéterctewindevessetins, | Uxbridge R D.C. 22 acc seoseseceseee | J. F. Stow, Surveyor, Corn "Exchange, Uxbridge aeann as ol, ADK: 
Market, &c., Corporation-street ........cccssscsssessscesees| Dewsbury Corporation —...ccccsccseee | H. Dearden, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Dewsbury...... essessossees | FONE If 
Chapel and ‘Lodge, Liverpool Tona: South scscccscsccecenee | Birkdale U. D.C. lao o uuas .s......| A. Schofleld, Architect, 45, Weld-road, Birkdale ....cc.sscccccesesee o do. 
Five Shops, Chapel-street .. soos secncccesseccscocsceess. | & RUDY Co-operative Society .........| J. T. Frankiin, Architect, Regent- street, Rugby ..... we. June l; 
Drainage Works, Bothwell, N. ‘3B. pecccecescccscccessessesccese |} Lanark County Council ............0.. W. L. Douglass, Civil Eugineer, District Otiices, Hamilton ~ jassia dv, 

“Supply of Cast Iron Pipes ........... wig eae beese geen ‘Croydon Lunacy V ee Com... es. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, ‘Croydon PEPEE ES re see do. 
*Erection of Dwellings for Working Classes seeeeees vee.) London County Council .,........0.. | ATchitect’s Department, 19, Charing Crose-road, S. wo siiin do. 
*New Schools at Montague and Aoun Aerona we. t Edmonton school Board .. esserssssesse | BoOard’s Architect, 99, Chureh- street, Lower Humouton . rnane do. ; 
*Reconstruction of Hadham Mill Bridge ..........sec0...4 Herts County Council . ....... s...) Urban A. Smith, 41, Parliament- street, S.W.. sorsara) JUBE n 
*Public Conveniences, South End Green . ..... n... } Hampstead Borough onach e... | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead, N. w. masssesesoesesesosse: JUDE 
*New Church, Badshot Lea, Dear Aldershot .,..cccc.e0..f Lhe Committee ........ s... | Mission Church, Badshot Lea ....... ee 
«New Workhouse and Infirmary... seseccccesccescccececscoreens; Hammersmith Guardians . secsosvevee.| Giles, Gough & Trollope, Architects, 28, "Craven- at., Strand, Ù we ò. June 
‘Erection of Schools .... sesecscesceeese’) -LIford School Board ...... nE T E boa whe ‘Dawson, Architect, 7, Bank- buildings, Ilford, ’ Basex .. do, 
*Converting Baths into Technical. Institute . sossessesecese.:| London County Council ..,......0... | Architect's Department, 18, Pall Mall Kast, S.W. .. -cscosressseseees do. f 
*Stoneware, &c.. suedegubhusstaaesess K. ‘South Stoneham B. D.C. seses! Bailey- venton, Sun, Lawford & Symons, Palace-chmb. ‘Westminster al aa 
*Perfodical Painting, Hounsiow Barracks sss. War Department ....cccccccscsssccseeee | Koval Engineer Oftice, 41, Charing Cross, 8.W. aes re 
Farmhouse, Clydach. Wales ......... ehteksscdesdeanccosesssoian | LTE. Wood . Jones, Richards, & Co. 7 95, st. Mary- -street, Cardiff.. coneenecscecscnayees: do. 
Shops and Houses, Ainsworth-road....e.se.s-eoessssesesesse. | BUTY (Lancs) District Co-op. ‘Boc... D. Hardman, Architect, Agar-street, BULLY coc, .se ooersoseesocesooesssers 
Twelve Houses, Low-road, Horsforth, Leeds aesseeeveve: | esssesseione w. E. Richardson, Architect, naen near Leeds TET am ra 
Four Cottages, ‘Outgang Aspatria, Cumberland .........' wecceccecece Mrs. Graham, Outgang, Aspatria den cencotecscostonsssccusseseesescoeveccess 7 
Three Houses, Kinnaird Park, Bromley, Kent .........' vecccvescees W. Prebble, Architect, Bromiley . sees ese ceeee | do. 
Seventeen Cottages, Woodhouse, Shettield . "5 osanen eves F. G. Buxton & Co., Market-place ‘Chambers, "Sheftield .. siise unai E 
Restoration, Church, Thurlestone, Kingsbridge, ‘Devon: dnenesasenes G. H. F. Prynne, Architect, 6, Queen Anne's-gate, Westminster.. ne 
Library Schools, Newton Abbot, Devon.. peeeevesccccccnss | eocccececese g, Trevail, Architect, ‘Truro s.r seasecsuoese do. 
*Additions to Fishponds Church, Bristol ......sccccossece i pietsbdaces’ E. H. Lingen Barker, Architect, 15, “Bridge-street, “Bristol . eo 

a ae FEEN pn ERNE ae pink Bare N PEEN = —- - = == sud pe ee 

pns a 00S eee eS 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


` 


Appliesti 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Required. Salary. . | PP be i 
| 
Jane }! 

* Assistant Surveyor Cea eee ese ser tee tts see seeeeReeseener less Saeree an Acton U. D.C, O0- Oaseededsececebegsecssoraegs 180, + COPevecesseseeesess MUTTITTPTTTTITITTTTTTTRTPPTETTTETT TTT Tri ee do. 
*Engineeripg Assistant cbr eseree ceecveres PYYTTTTITE TIT do. 135l.. setove ootetotsooos.se oetoteovsossisosocoseoasptonenesessdeeenoons otatte. June y 
*Clerk of Works POOPSREO OLS: BHeroresdecesescesOOESESECR SEs MSsoeR Sane SoathaD- Norwood U.D.C. be corenecer 3 38. per week sose YYTELLEEILAEEITETITTTTTILLI] open peseRe veeee® versed gesnareces? June li 
“General Assistant ZIETIEITEIIETIETIZIIZLI ana TSCEHE CHE SOLETE HORDE Oe: Oity of N OFWICH...cccccccescsvver ove 8G een 132}. ERT IESEVIISVIITIPTiviTritTrlirriririirirrriiirirrrit ir EEE eeponesee 


SS es a ee ee aan 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised. ùn thia Num bor. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. tv, vi. viil. x. & xxii. Public Appointments, Xvi 


Ee rer ity Sep, oa 


Borough Surveyor, Clattero House, A prone on- “Thames... eresossos | Jane IL 


oo 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continued) 


PRICES CURRENT (Continutd). 
BRICKS, pan WOOD. i pleas 
per gm A Ta vanes ae Yellow Pine First, 1 sizes £ a. £ 8. d. pri hg in s.es... o. eepos gallon £a a 
Best Portiand Cement -er e- -+ 31 o per ton, delivered Broads (12 in. and up).......+ = Š o aoe. RoS Boiled | » indroms «0.0.0... me $ a 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 33 © n»n n Oddments ...es.esssecsosese 23 O O o o a " n pipes -tsesseens n o a ig 
Nore.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary | Yello s guiar See iea 34 10 © 28 30 0 Ye, daa eee ote o 21 
charge for sacks. Ka w Pine tS cccvccsese FO O O 22 00 Turpen tine rg = mea ee eas » d z 
Stone Lime 6d : uri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. o 3 6 eo 4 6 » in barrels ®@eaeacceccoece ap ” o 3 H 
Srey Sooo ee clay in sacks, 260 rey oes delivered | Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— Genuine Ground oc ce eeee coovccce ” © s30 
. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. Lares pe fe ciba cecsssccesee O 2 6 © 3 o | Red Lead, English White Lead per ton sı o o 
STONE. Wainscot Oak 8 RETETEI] = 2 3 o 2 6 Ba Coed Ol baie ry} 20 10 oO 
S. d. Dry Wainscot Pee ane © 5 0 oo § 6 Stockhole Tak occ per baal arg 
Ancaster in blocks econ I II per ft.cube, deld. rly. depot. tin are erecreccnescesece O O 7$ o 8 3 123 O0 
Bath ay Down Bath. 1 4 4 ” Mahoga: do  .. 007 Jia VARNISHSS, &c. Per gallon. 
Beer Ín blocks .... 3 6 R ie ondures, Tabasco, per ft. sup Fine Else Copal Varnit for cee Sax saa 
Grinshill 9 a c.s.. I IO aR Si Sel E A ner A suo. A o o 9 O OTI B Enie Copa. gt for outside work Sa i 
Darley Dale in ee i Z "i inch .. Pee Best pat g aera ibe ages for outside Ef cece. o 
on N E Dry Waiu American, paria S STS Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for insida ° "°° 
Red ork blocks z ; a 98 Teak, per load oo. oossicseeees 3 7 pe = ; n Fine a ik te aede wok... [=] a4 6 
in .. 2 10 = erican Whitewood Planks— Best Hard Copal Varnish for insid s... 016 © 
Hard York 6 in. sawn botti: sides a H Per ft. cube......csccccccseseee 8 3.0 036 Ls aS Varnish o aedi ee baé z 
(ander 40 ft. sup.) a 8 per ft. super. 3 in, by 7 in. yellow, planed and Per eques: Best Japan A (caesar S ree 
pom SmRebbed Ding a oe |? a 7 igs yelow, pandas ° "9 °°" | Baek abbey Sila ILILILILIL 8 BS 
slabs (random sizes x} in. by in. yell cevoo ETELE EY] ° %3 o 17 6 Berlin B aa sombo etoos ee eee o 6 $ 
ea haa Geia Di o ee i bygn yelow, paea oo o o o| Krogager e 6 o 
opton (Hard Bed) in blocks 3 3 k. cube. z aor 7 in. white, O O Best French and Brush Polish escocodoosoosooo ois eo 
Trrerir erry) en eeeres ce Emosce °o 
, n ‘i 6 in. sawn both eld. rly. depdt z in. by 7 in. white, weeed cvcver O II O 12 6 ET 
48d Hy depts. | 7 ea ee TO CORR 
a SS Oh. ae N a. by zin. white, planed and seas ESPONDENTS. 
ae Gia ai Gd. per square hais aay in. °° = The responsibility of signed article, bites 
SLATES, ği go and papers read at mectings rests, of coarse, with the 
eee Lsd JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. We cannot widertake to return reeciod communi- 
best ” 5 is oo z000 of 1200 at ry.dep. In London or delivered Letters x communications ; mere news items 
36X 8 best which have been d 
20X10 best bise Porta, 17 6 a ee Railway Vans, per ton. DESIRED. u for other journals are N 
doc aE A Steel Joists,ordinary sections 6 2 6 s. d. | We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
16x8 best blue P 6 ; o iy) ry) emote Giren ” + 717 6 fa ; giving addresses. g 
o Eureka ane » n sp ao Channels, ordi- „Any oo to a contributor to write an article is 
6X 8 n a 13 10 0O be Flitch mae F H 17 6 ;: 17 6 Ey tbe E eek to the APE Of te E T OL. 
soX10 permanent green z> roo  ? e ist Iron Columns and Staachions, © © 7S 9 tactory. The receipt by the author of proof of an article 
16X8 a i a8 pes » including ordinary patterns .... 7 00 8oọooọ in t does not necessarily imply ppl atte j 
oe rT) unications in li d artist T 
TILES relatin should be addressed to fuk EDITOR; hoes 
METALS. relating to advertisements aa THE eres ER. 
Iron— Pa! ton, in London not to the Editor. LISHER, and 
s. 8. e 


Best plain red tiles s. d. 
p and valley tl e qrar os’ at ry. depot. 
J per Ld) 


Common Bars ; 
z ese 

covwcccccccseee 715 O 8 § O 
o per dos  ” 


Staffordshire Crown 
cocccccccsee 8 5 


merchant quality 
Staffordshire * M = : 
Mild Stee! B "9 oo 6x0 6 
o o 
o . 


TENDERS. i 
Communicstions for insertion under this beading 
should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and must nach us 


brindled wards 
Di anana Do, ) 37 6 per 1,000 »”9 ” 
H: mor aaa HAE 4 oped 99 ” Hoop Iron, basis price.. ........ 9 s 9 x0 han 
ey tiles .......... 0% 1,” vanised.......... 16 O sea not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—W 
Red or Mottled tafe 3 ” A i gece iron ` ma, according to size and gauge. A a EET E unless authenticated either by the Srckitect 
rdshire seen ot m ing-owner ; announce- 
Hi tiles ities bere P pipe prea »9 99 Ordinary sizes to 20 g. Cesecene 310 6 O Cad a - ments ot Tenders accepted A ee a of ts Tender 
pe eee 3 8 per 99 iJ] z 2 pid ne ee zo O ° as given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
» » ë» Sheet Iron Ghivanised fiat, ordi. 1210 0 > « > Sas tl in some exceptional cases special 
da , e 
WOOD. Minas sine, 6 * Denotes accep 
BuItpiInG Wasa vss shat a 6 ft. by 2 ft. to ted. + Denotes provisionally accepted 
Deals: best i ; AC, are seoooessososoco oa 12 15 oO = b š ek 
Daksa ends Ete! iim iaaii o SS T „BEXLEY For fare bingy, ary hopes, aat eane 
: 3 Mee ease 14 10 Oo 16 ö a Sheet Iron, Galvanised fist, best 14 5 re] P = Mr Eene i Pest? ran for Mr. Ronald Keep. 
m best s$ in, by 7 in. and 8 in., 1310 © 15 0 0 Pa Gray's Inn, W.C. aniria by ME N “johnson, 347 
Battens > best oh bebo 8in...... ' 1010 y sizes to 20 e.. s.e...e 16 0O œ = o Imperial-buildings, Ludgate-circus, E.C. :— , 
i 6and3by6 .. 010 o lessthan A s aa g aday gie 10.10: oA Farm Buildings 
Deals: seconds ..........0.. 7 in. and 8 in. Galvanised Corrugated Sheets.— pares, E E Stebbing & Henry Dunn £1,326 19 8 
Petna} seconds erro aged veer eabess Ordanary see OE eco E: IIs 0 + e « Pannett.... £1,400 o of W.H.Smith.. 1,218 12 3 
e s 2 : ” A „n 22g. AD . -æ o 
Foreign thin and a a by s in. eae ee 9110" o pest Sih Seer SRS 14 50 | | | FP, Dutboi e E 
Enn ia. wu. oro o more than 103 ft, byw WG. Brown's. “995 © o| lingam "A Cees 
ance ore an i Pa ‘ > J .... 
ra SO eeeeseveseces battens. Hn 99 22 g. and 24 g. os 2 i i 2 R. R E. Evans oe 3 . S Sete ot ae 867 x > 
it timber ; i ling Danzig N ir ” c os on 96 Bo esseere i 5 i -~ ° | Henry Dunn .. ans 15 o "Panett > o o 
or Memel (average Hear t per load of so ft. ut nails, aries sesse... 9 § 0 9 5 x W. H. Smith .. 883 o o n 79° 
Seonide ene 4 I0 O nder 3 in. trade extras.) Lod, e 
Small timber (Bin te aeri 4 5 pa . r 
pSvedish balka... 10 10.) .... i 6 a ae z LEAD, &c. Eor Dorot A g o o| Ellingham & 
tcb-pine timber (30 .)...1,,..I 3 o o Bao jen bina [Wee de o cl menr Daaa i a © 
White gomzas OOD. A o 3 10 o | Lean—Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & £sa 4:34 J. Lonsdale .... 487 o oj Stebbing ae, 
A : First yellow deals per standard. Dine: ils glish, 3 lbs. & upe 14 7 6 .- e . |S. Salt acces o P 
Ti oee , nro Soll Pipe. jetcebewstseneeeae: 26517 6 > . . [W.H. Smith .. He : : annett .....- 400 o > 
le 9 in. eee a eenece (°) 23 o o Zinc—Sh eee vescegrececs sseses 17 7 6 a . E 
ja econeennce 20 O a eet— j —— D 
Second ot ie and 3,in. by 7 in. 16 10 . A- 5 a Vieille Montagne....c.esee ton 241 
r) 13 in. by rrin. 18 o o 20 Silesian ETETETT ETELET) peed : BRENTWOOD —For the ti f b 
Batteng s 3in.by gin. 16 ro O O | CoprER— ........ 24 00 > > stabling, H fo erection of house, and 
3 » S$ in. and 3 in. by 7 in. o 18:10 o Strong Sheet pi g, ce or Mrs. Farnes. Mr. J. Walter Wyles, 
a yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in 3 00 ų4oo Thine selivivectes perb oro >- >. architect, St. Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph-strect, 
D9 iD. sesseveseerersteeres I4 0 0 Copper nails.. s.s... e n eae T -+ + |J. Bruty £2,58 Smi 
Peters » af in. and 3 in. by 7 in. II 10 Oo =: I0 © | Brass— ee ae 2 a ie ae ammond & aii Seay ie 
regen t yellow deals, 3 in. 2 10 © | Strong Sheet Son ' Masts AA S 
D” ee nines o OT T soa we She we, 2,481 o of A. & J. Cross” 2,063 5 10 
3 In. by g in, severe 20 00 B10 0 | T Le cee sse.. » ori os .J. Watts.. 2,278 © © 
Battens....... Pe cewmoerecete 17 9 9 1 o o IN—English Ingots...... 2 O 1 3 . ‘ 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 13 o o 14 o o sae eS aauaatel esesce ry) oOo 34 è i A BU HEY 
Iz in... aai gat ; ececonse escot co ” o o 8% a A ` 5S .—For the constructi f 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. Meare een 15s 0 o 1610 0 Blowpipe cecocccccccces 9 6 Bie et ees &c., at Bushey, for the Watford Paka Ba bed ana 
Batten. ss... ee Ae corde; as ge ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN C Mr. Ernest. lailey, Eagineer. aad -Surveyor Fouen 
it P a deals, 3 in. by : RATES. Henkins ........ = 
Do. aoe 13 T oo a E aha delivered. Davis & T as ae o T EEN eee ape 
° Nie ee chek tie O O 13 O O 21 oz. thirds te EAA d 99 OAM ce ceescccacnece 938 H. B ` e ey 
White Sea and Petersburg:— C 70 O o 3I O O a fourths..seesaceeseceseereees Si 98 39 MORE TRE ooee 863 IE Eoeny wee he 
e dea] . s è Oz. t H d Ae EE ORNA : ae 29 Th we wc neccneeeee® 8 G. x A = og, 
” on jin. byzrin. 14 © © 15 0 © o fourths za ceisests i » M Dupont & Co. ...... 82 a Le A 
PE A 3 in. by 9 in. 13 Oo O 14 0 o oz. thirds ‘ eeceoeeesevecesses ; z , i 3 
Se 1 white ee ce cree veeccsce 1z O O 12 j fi } eg ee wees eeeeees s 
" F deals 3 in. by rrin. 13 0 o 1% S Fluted cheeks see oaeee se sd ” s» COWES (I.W l 
Pitct’ pine «' e Laa i7 o in: 2 00 3300 s a ERN 3d. n ”» Baring-road SN ics S of a residence, 
Und piek ensa PAE 10 o |} Hartley’s Rolled Plate elena. a Sturdy, architect, Bournemouth RR Grovea. Me POKR 
2 in. thick snl es 18 o o n 19 19 eh ee eecees aid. 5, ” H, E. Day........+. £2,495 | Brading & Son £ 
Se r0 0 HR’ ink AAN es Brown & Sons «+. 1495 | ohn Nichol, Soule 
E Ball & Son Oe ee. 8:8 ae 2,381 am P sas esoseos 3, 
[See also next page. 
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LL BUTLER (Notts). —For alterations and | LURGAN (Ireland)—For the erection of seventeen | PHE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lid 
a iy te the Plough Inn, Mr, tech Martin, arché Sad Len foc : ip rc hy eee eoue r. R. H. A A pat 
-‘tect, Dudley-cham ottingham :— rman un urv , Arm — . ALL. 
W. Wilson Ah as $450 0 o H. „Parr, "g x i : waa x0 Houses. 7 Houses, | FOR BATH 1N Ds Or 
- Bates......., 433 0 o iffe*,. nsns. e Á4II x 4 ' oe 2a i 
- Bi $ l Tand ose £134 10 £132 10 FLUATE, for Hard W 
Bickerstaff.. 413 8 4 Thos. Salen an Pei ies ea sig B, 4 aterproofing, 
E Preserving Materiale, 


CROYDON.—For the erection of winter. gardens and 
Dee at 79, Coombe-road 


» Croydon, for Mr. A. girls’ de ents, Higham Hill Schools, for the School HAM HILL STONE. 
Dyer. Mr. M. S, iliy, architect, Edridge-road, Croy. | Board. Mr. H Prosser ' DOULTING STOND, 
Croydon” Mt. J, Kennard, 104, George-street, Kis eae The Ham Hill sod Doultng Stone Ca 
. Westh k Co. g armenter, Braintree ......:..... 3,863 incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and Trask & Sa 
J Teas ay fide k, Pe | lE C Srey kaii & J. Dean, Walthamstow........ 3,476 È : ( The Doulting Stone Ca) - 
Underwood & Co., orsfold “& “Sons, Sade eens: Lam TAR Chlef Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Haa, 
oyaon ......,.. 1,412 | Addiscombe ...... 1,320 
W. P stow Oe CCH ee ee ce eewaeocovreseene 39350 o o e 
W. Bae eee 1,400 | Akers & GPs South aes Chessum & Sons, Bow 2.2.2.0... T London agat :—Mr. E A, Williama, 
esebeeeecacs 1,370 | Huntley Bros., Croy- R; & E. Evans, Hea k |: nabs o o 16, ven-street, Strand, 
Hanscomb & Smith, don sense, 1,231] Viney & Stowe, Haverstoc es 
C Gis Bi : Foster Bros., N ere -e 3:257 O O 
’ ray aoe Pon, aod wees cece ae A 7 
Knight & Son, Tottenham ........ 2 hal The eyssel etallie 
a 2 — 
Pollard Brand, Tottenha 2,730 o o asy te. H rina lan 
DONCASTER. —For the €rection of stores, stabling, Rowley Bros., Totte e.e. 2,655 7 2 Asphalte Company (Mr. H, h Office, 
&c., St, Sepulchre Gate, for Messrs. Ind, Coope, & Co, a IP oultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
Mr, J. R- Dodds, C.E.,'19, Baxter Gate, ri | a Paoa ' | damp courses, railway arches, warehouse foon, 
F. Parkinson... 4182 oļ|G. Mottram ...... 4175 4] WOKING.—For the erection of a detached house, stables, cow-sh and milk-rooms, 
J. C. Wombell |., °, 9 o | E. 6 | Heathside Park Estate, for Mr. E. A. Brine. Messrs, | flat roofs, cs, 
(Ail of Doncaster. W. G. Jones & Clinton, architects, 3, Broadway, » tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalt 
Woking :— to the Forth Bridge Co, 
Smene 
ELLON (N.B.).—For additi 9 & ey t h l d | 
house Drumwhindle, for the School Board. “Mr Wm, 
avidson, architect, Ellon :— 


WOKING.—For the erection of a detached house, 


SPRAGUE & CO, Lid, 
York-road, for Mr. S. Gloster. Messrs. W. G. Jones & 


; 7 83 o o Clinton, architects, 3, Broadway, Woking :— PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 

Slating.—W. Fyvie, Ashleas 11777 $3 2 o Tien ea da 

Plastering.—A, & J. "Seivewright, one ss p AUard ........ 1,125 0 of all descriptions. 
nverurie* 


A. A. Gale ...... 1174 oj W. Aird ........ 1,115 18 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, Fetter-lane, E.C, 
FARN BOROUGH (Kent)—For the erection of a 
hed houses. 


Mr. Mon Marsland 
mica g Great Tower-street, E.C. :— i j 


ns...... £1,792 | Smith & Sons 
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Architectural Engineering. 
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escape attention. 
By early training architects are led to think 
in stone. In the future they may be 
obliged to think in steel, not exclusively, 
but to a considerable extent ; they must at 
all events study the practical qualities of 
steel, and the principles underlying its 
application, to a much greater extent than 
they have hitherto done. In the United 
States the point has already been reached, 
rendering necessary a system of architecture 
harmonising with the work of the con- 
structional engineer ; and until such a system 
has been satisfactorily developed it is very 
unlikely that buildings of the American type 
will ever be acclimatised in this country. 
Details ot construction stand on a different 
basis, and many of them may be adopted 
with advantage, especially those relating to 
fire-resisting design, It is therefore with 
interest that we open the pages of a book 
containing practical and comprehensive data 
on the subject of steel building construction 
in the United States.# 

The author, Mr. Freitag, may be remem- 
bered by our readers in connexion with a 
previous work on “ The Fireproofing of Steel 
Buildings,” which was reviewed by us in 
1900, and his present object is to illustrate 
such of the fundamental principles involved 
in the construction of modern buildings as 
may prove useful to architects, engineers, 
and students. Since the first edition was 
published so much additional information 
has become available that revision seemed 


B Architectural Engineering, with especial reference 
to High Building Construction.” By Joseph Kendall 
Freitag, B.S., C.E. Second Edition, rewritten. New, 


York: John Wiley & Sons. London : Chapman & Hall, 
Ltd. 1901r. 


to be necessary, and the opportunity has been 
taken of including descriptive accounts of 
newer buildings than those pointed to in the 
original edition. The intimate relationship 
between fireproofing and steel construction 
has tempted the author to include a good 
deal of matter already contained in his 
treatise on the former subject. Therefore, 
we do not propose to refer to fireproof- 
ing methods, except so far as they may 
directly affect matters appertaining to 
design. 

At the outset it must be said that the 
title chosen suggests much more ground 
than is covered by the treatise, the scope of 
which is limited to a consideration of the 
problems ordinarily met with in the modern 
office building, as exemplified ‘in American 
practice. A complete exposition of the 
subject implied by the title would properly 
cover every form of building construction 
and all varieties of building materials. One 
of the chief objects ot Mr. Freitag’s book is 
to assist those who are engaged in construc- 
tive building design to make themselves still 
better acquainted with the practical details 
of their art. The first chapter, mainly 
devoted to a historical account of iron con- 
struction and the development of “skeleton” 
and “cage” construction, needs no comment, 
and we therefore pass on to Chapter Ill., 
wherein the author describes and illustrates 
a few typical American buildings. The 
illustrations serve to make clear two dis- 
tinctive features of such structures ; hopeless 
disproportion of the exterior, and admirable 
arrangement of the interior. Chicago 
furnishes the greater number ot the 
examples given. Of these the Stock Ex- 
change building is a dreary waste of 
windows surmounted by an_ oppressive 
cornice, and supported by a base combining 
the three lower floors in a series of arches, 
in the middle of which there is an in- 
harmonious doorway on a scale rather 
suggesting the entrance to a beehive. The 
Marquette building merely resembles a high 
factory with no pretension to anything but 
ugliness, and it is, therefore, moderately 
satisfactory. A somewhat similar charac- 
teristic is found in the Reliance building, a 
tall tower of rectangular windows, standing 


onashop. The Masonic Temple is a huge 
agglomeration of atomic details, whose 
bewildering profusion the architects have 
endeavoured to minimise by the aid of 
various architectural devices. Much more 
effective is the simpler form of the Monad- 
nock building and the tasteful style of the 
New York Life Insurance building, Chicago. 


| There is a very clear attempt to convey the 


idea of massive unity in the Old Colony 
building, by adopting the plan of a keep with 
flanking towers of circular form, although 
excessive height and too many” windows 
spoil the general effect. Only one example 
of Bostonian architecture is illustrated by 
the author, a kind of two-storied carriage- 
builder's shop of airy construction, carrying 
what purports to be a massive and rather 
handsome stone building, with a heavily 
decorated top and an overpowering cornice 
richly adorned with wedding-cake ornaments, 
The greatest monstrosity of all is to be 
found in the Park-row building, reaching the 
height of 390 ft. above the street level, and 
interesting merely as a piece of clever 
engineering work. Broadway Chambers is 
an oblong tower, of which the base would 
serve very well for the support of a decently 
designed superstructure, the shaft would 
make an excellent dock warehouse, and the 
capital might be considered a tasteful 
pavilion if brought down from the skies and 
placed amid harmonious surroundings. The 
Gillender building is certainly a weird incon- 
gruity, consisting of an ordinary nineteenth- 
century house on the top of which a classic 
temple has been deposited, apparently by 
accident. The general effect is to remind 
one of the perilous structur: ~ erected by a 
child when determined to tost the complete 
resources of a new box of building blocks. 
Judging by the examples given by Mr. 
Freitag, it must be inferred that American 
architects have not yet succeeded in finding 
garments appropriate to the latest produc- 
tion of the steel house-builder. Neverthe- 
less, when ordinary limits of height are not 
exceeded it is quite possible to obtain 
pleasing effects, as evidenced by various 
buildings in New York and elsewhere, but 
not illustrated by the author. 

So much is heard in these days of steel 
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York Life building, Chicago, in which there 
were 671 individual columns :-— 

July 17. Old building torn down to grade. 

July 31. Laid out new footings. 

August 17. Started setting basement columns. 

August 31. Started laying granite. 

September 5 Started setting tile arches. 

September 18. Started laying terra cotta facing. 

September 29. All steel set. 

November 9. Tile floors all set. 

November 11. Terra cotta all set. 

November 12. Started plaster. 

December 2, Steam plant completed. 

It must not be supposed that the steel 
members are “thrown together,” for, as 
Mr. Freitag tells us, careful work prevails 
throughout. Column bases are carefully 
aligned, and only a very thin layer of grout- 
ing is allowed between the column pedestal 
and the masonry bed of the foundation. 
Cap stones are brought to the most accurate 
bed possible, with grouting as a thin cement, 
and not as a leveller. Riveting and punch- 
ing of the steel members is done as far as 
possible at the contractor’s yard, where also 
the facing of column ends and of all contact 
bearing surfaces is performed. Beams and 
girders are first temporarily bolted by the 
erectors, who are speedily followed by the 
field-riveting gang. Bolted connexions are 
now discarded, because of the cracks caused 
in plastered ceilings consequent on their 
use. Column joints, or “splices,” are made 
from 1 ft. to 2 ft. above the floor level, so 
that the floor beams, resting on brackets 
near the tops of the columns, may act as 
braces during erection, All steel is care- 
fully painted after erection, partly so 
that rust may not be formed on the 
surface before concrete or other casing is 
applied, and partly because it is difficult in 
building work to guarantee a perfect union 
between cement mortar and metal-work at 
all points. On the subject of permanence 
Mr. Freitag mentions a good many facts that 
are worthy of careful perusal. He shows 
that the effect of lime upon steel seems to 
depend very largely upon the peculiar con- 
ditions of each case, and comes to the cor- 
rect conclusion that lime mortar should not 
be used in any place where moisture is to be 
anticipated. Considering the low cost of 
cement in the present day, it certainly seems 
wise to use this material for the protection 
of all metal-work, especially as it is also an 
excellent fire-resisting medium. Some useful 
notes on painting and paints are to be found 
at the close of the chapter dealing with the 
general aspects of the subject now brought 
forward by Mr. Freitag. 

We pass over the detailed descriptions 
of floors contained in Chapter IV., because 
they are practically the same as those 
mentioned in the work on fireproot con- 
struction. When discussing live floor loads, 
the author cites figures tending to show that 
the requirements of the New York, Chicago, 
and Boston building laws are too high for 
dwellings and office buildings, and he sug- 
gests that much lower figures should be used 
for proportioning the metal work, while still 
using the specified loads in considering the 
floor arches singly. On the whole, we are 
inclined to agree with the municipal regu- 
lations, which allow a margin for con- 
tingencies, and ensure rigidity. Dead loads 
are, of course, calculated in the usual way, 
but in skeleton construction the weight of 
partitions must also be included, as these 
are carried by the floor beams, and their 
position is covstantly being changed to suit 


construction in the United States that it is 
worthy of record that American architects 
are not universally in favour of the practice. 
Mr. Freitag mentions that considerable 
divergence of opinion was shown in an 
interesting discussion on the subject before 
the American Institute of Architects, and 
that the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury was reluctant to consider seriously 
such construction as worthy the dignity and 
solidity of Government edifices—notably in 
the new Post Office building for Chicago. 
On the question of erection the author has 
some interesting facts to present. Rapidity 
of construction appears to be an essential 
factor, and some form of tower or travelling 
derrick is generally used on large buildings. 
In some cases special steam cranes are 
employed, such cranes running on tracks 
laid over the floor system and pulling them- 
selves up inclines from story to story as the 
building progresses. The crane-boom and 
engine-platform revolve on a pivot, so that 
beams and columns are handled with very 
little trouble. The form of tower derrick 
described by the author is clearly calculated 
to save an immense amount of time and 
labour. Whenever possible it is arranged to 
move from end to end of a building, and at 
the same time to reach out on either hand to 
the side walls. Frequently it is supple- 
mented by a distributing car running ona 
narrow-gauge track of light rails. As exem- 
plifying the usefulness of such a contrivance, 
the author mentions the Siegel - Cooper 
building, where seven complete tiers, aggre- 
gating between 7,000 and 8,000 tons, were 
erected in nine weeks’ actual working time 
by the aid of travelling derricks of the kind 
mentioned. In this case, he says, two 
travellers were installed on opposite sides 
of the same floor, and a gang of twenty men, 
with each derrick, were able to erect twenty 
bays of ironwork in a day, each bay being 
about 24 ft. square. While the average rate 
of setting steel frames is given at about two 
tiers of beams per week of six working days 
of ten hours each, the rate is often much 
higher. Ia the case of the Fisher building, 
Chicago, an example given by Mr. Freitag, 
the entire steel skeleton above the first floor 
was erected in twenty-six days without 
overtime or night-work. As this building 
includes nineteen stories and an attic, the 
record may possibly be usetul to some of 
our readers. Some photographs reproduced 
in the work before us serve to convey a 
very striking impression of rapid work. To 
take a pair of these, relating to the Broad- 
way Chambers, New York—the first, taken 
November 9, 1899, shows four tiers of beams 
in position and the projecting ends of some 
columns, and the second, taken on Decem- 
ber 21, 1899, shows the building at the 
height of eighteen stories, the granite walls 
being completed up to the third floor, and 
brick walls thence to the eleventh floor, 
while four concrete floors appear to be laid 
above that level. Rapidity of erection is, 
of course, greatly facilitated by the “veneer ” 
type of wall construction, as work can 
progress at different stories simultaneously. 
Thus, inthe Unity building, the granite base 
wall of the first and second stories, the brick 
wall at the twelfth floor, and the hollow- 
tile arches of the fifteenth floor were all in 
hand at the same time. The following 
table is sufficiently demonstrative of the 
short time in which a huge building can be 
completed, the case being that of the New 
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the convenience of tenants, a varying factor 
that does not occur in this country, Severa} 
plans are giyen in this chapter illustrating 
typical floor framing in some of the New 
York and Chicago buildings previously 
mentioned. A useful paragraph is one 
pointing out the desirability of arranging a 
floor plan so that the most economical 
sections may be employed in girders ang 
beams. Economy can only be attained when 
the steel is strained to the maximum allow. 
able fibre strain, and if the plan is settled 
finally in the first instance, without con- 
sidering alternative steel sections, it wil} 
very often happen that girders and joists 
must be selected giving a considerable 
excess of strength. Hence we see the 
necessity of familiarity on the part of the 
architect with steel construction, as a very 
small variation of the original arrangement 
may often save absolutely unnecessary ex- 
pense, 

Another point mentioned by the author, is 
the inevitable waste of material always 
occurring towards the ends of heavy rolled 
beams, where bending moments are at the 
minimum. Hence, depth should be pre- 
ferred to weight when beams are being 
chosen from a section book. It appears that 
architects in America are frequently content 
to specify the sizes and weights of the 
materials to be used, leaving the details of 
construction to be worked out by the con- 
tractor. This is a system upon which we 
have more than once commented, and we 
are glad to read in Mr. Freitag’s book that 
“the experienced architect or engineer is 
not usually satisfied with such license on 
the part of the contractor.” The best class 
of work can only be ensured when all details 
have been settled after careful consideration 
ot all the conditions involved, and in our 
opinion the designer is the only person quali- 
fied to appreciate such conditions at their 
true value, Small details may be left to the 
contractor, but not the main features of any 
scheme, 

The most essential difference between our 
own buildings and those now under con- 
sideration lies in the treatment of the walls. 
In this country the common theory is that 
the walls of a building carry the whole 
weight, but a frequent practice is that they 
carry a comparatively small portion of it. 
Architectural practice has outgrown the 
London building regulations, but at the 
present time there seems to be no promise 
that they will be altered to suit modern con- 
ditions. Consequently various anomalies 
occur aod solemn fictions are maintained. 
Ít is quite common to find the whole front of 
a business establishment carried upon a steel 
girder supported by steel columns, but if, 
instead of fixing fragile glass windows, an 
architect were to build a 9 in. brick wall 
beneath the girder, it would promptly be 
disallowed. We remember a case that 
occurred only a few months ago in London, 
where an architect proposed to build a 
curtain wall of 9 in. work between two tiers 
of steelwork. Although absolutely no weight 
could come upon the new brickwork, the 
authorities required it to be not less than 
14 in, thick, so as to comply with the rules! 
American building laws are of more elastic 
nature, providing for safety, yet leaving the 
architect to choose what type of building he 
“ Load - supporting” walls are 
still built in the United States, and they 
must be of ample thickness. For instance, 
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a building carried to the height of sixteen 
stories would have walls at least 6 ft. thick 
at the street level. This form of wall is not 
popular for office buildings in large American 
cities, because valuable renting space would 
be sacrificed, and for very high buildings 
the space occupied by piers would interfere 
with ligbt, while the weight would add so 
much to the load per square foot on com- 
pressible toundations as to render practically 
impossible many of the buildiogs that are 
required by thc public. ‘ Self-supporting” 
walls are also adopted, in which metal 
columns carry the tributary floor loads and 
the roof loads, while the walls support 
themselves and the spandrels only. In 
this method, it is important that the 
masonry shail not touch the columns, or 
unequal settlement of the two materials 
will inevitably cause undesirable strains. 
As the author pointed out in his intro- 
ductory chapter, the earlier examples of 
so-called skeleton construction embodied 
self-supporting walls, but the objections of 
size and weight led to the adoption of what 
is termed "veneer construction” walls. As 
an extreme example of a high building with 
self-sustaining walls the author mentions 
the World Building, New York, in which the 
walls (of sandstone, brick, and terra-cotta) 
increase in thickness from 2 ft. at the top 
to 11 ft, 2 in. near the bottom, and are then 
offset to a concrete footing 15 ft. wide. 
The structure in question is 191 ft. to the 
main roof, above which is a dome containing 
six stories—in all a height of 275 ft. above 
the street. We do not want such buildings 
in this country, but as the Americans do 
cequire them, a lighter type of construction 
has its advantages, Veneer construction 
does away with all masonry except as an 
envelope for the steel frame and for filling 
spaces below the windows. To use Mr. 
Freitag’s words, “The brick wall, once the 
fundamental factor in building construction, 
now fulfills simply a decorative and pro- 
tective function.” As stone does not afford 
adeyuate protection against fire it is chiefly 
used in American buildings for effect, while 
terra-cotta and brick, which are unsurpassed 
as fire-resisting materials, are very largely 
employed. The details concerning exterior 
walis in this chapter, and those relating to 
spandrels, spandrel sections, and bay 
windows in the succeeding chapter will 
repay examination, and their value is much 
enhanced by the numerous illustrative sec- 
tions given by Mr. Freitag, 

In Chapter VII. the author endeavours to 
investigate the more important forms of 
columns, and to point out the advantages 
and disadvantages of each one. The in- 
quiry is upon a most interesting subject, and 
‘one that is of extreme importance, but the 
limits of space will not permit us to follow 
the author in his task. As might be ex- 
pected, he characterises the use of cast iron 
in large buildings as a thing of the past 
among progressive designers, and passes on 
¢o illustrate the great variety of steel 
sections available to the designer of columns 
and stanchions, The main essentials of 
column design are very fairly stated by Mr. 
Freitag. Cost is largely governed by the 
form of section, and in the case of built-up 
< lumns by the amount of workmanship 
necessary for the production of the form. 
A hollow section requiring no riveting, and 
having a uniform radius of gyration in every 
direction would be theoretically the most 


economical for use, if it were not for 
practical considerations. Columns must be 
of such design as to lend themselves to 
ready splicing, and it is of much importance 
that girders and beams should be attached in 
such manner as to transfer the loads to the 
centre of the columns. So it may well be 
that a form of section that is theoretically 
the strongest and the cheapest will be found 
neither one nor the other in practice. Taking 
all things into account, it is found that prac- 
tical and theoretical conditions are most 
nearly balanced by the use of rectangular 
columns, such as those built of Z-bars, or of 
plates and angles, or plates and channels. 
Fireproof material can be applied to almost 
any form of section, but the space neces- 
sarily existing between the column and its 
covering has tempted American engineers to 
run pipes therein. This is a practice that 
cannot be recommended, and we are pleased 
to find it discouraged by the author. Pipes 
ought not to leak, but they sometimes do, 
and it is a serious mistake to expose steel- 
work to any risk of oxidising influences. 
Moreover, pipes ought always to be run in 
conduits where they can be inspected or re- 
paired at any time. 

Probably the heaviest column section ever 
used in building construction is that to be 
found in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and it 
was required for supporting the giant trusses 
which we briefly described in January, 1901, 
A section of the column is given by the 
author, by which it is seen that to obtain the 
necessary area, ten web-plates, tour covers, 
and twelve angles were used, The load 
carried was estimated at 5,400,000 lbs., and 
the weight of the column was 46,980 lbs. 
Three or four other sections are also given 
of other large columns, which will be of 
interest to architects. Three paragraphs 
dealing with column bases and shoes are of 
considerable value, and so also are those 
relating to column loads, sizes, details and 
splices, and fireproofing. It is satisfactory 
to notice that Mr. Freitag calls attention to 
the necessity for considering the effects 
of eccentric loading, [a subject to which 
we have recently adverted in our 
columns. Wind bracing is a subject 
that scarcely concerns the British architect, 
and even in the United fStates it is con- 
sidered that wind‘ bracing is{unnecessary 
when brick partitions are incorporated with 
a well-constructed steel frame. In veneer 
buildings, however, wind bracing is an 
essential, especially in view of the tornadoes 
afflicting some parts of America. Our 
readers should find the examples given of 
sway, portal, knee, and lattice bracing useful 
for the purpose of showing how wind pres- 
sure may best be resisted. Lattice girders 
are not largely used in this country by archi- 
tects, and a short time ago one of our 
engineering contemporaries made the re- 
mark that such girders were never employed 
in building construction. We may therefore 
direct special attention to the examples of 
lattice girders described and to the illustra- 
tion of the Park-row Building, where twelve 
stories will be seen to incorporate this form 
of detail. 

As may be gathered from our review, the 
object of the author has been to start with 
the load-bearing floor system and to lead 
down through columns to the foundations, 
wind bracing being treated as a part of the 
column design. We come now to the subject 
of foundations, which is of even more im- 


portance to the American than to the British 
architect, because the former has to dis- 
tribute enormous concentrated column loads 
over his site, and at the same time to avoid 
interference with basement space where 
mechanical plant is usually “located.” The 
more equable distribution of weight through 
the walls of buildings as erected in this 
country does not as a rule call for the 
special methods recessary in America. In 
practice, it is found that by the adoption of 
steel footings, and the distribution of con- 
centrated column loads over the available 
ground area, the weight of a structure, and 
consequently its weight, can go on increasing 
until the footings cover the entire area, 
within permissible limits. These limits are 
soon reached with buildings having self- 
Supporting and load-supporting walls, and 
resting upon ordinary foundations, but the 
development of skeleton and veneer con- 
struction, and of the newer foundation 
methods render possible the structures 
which are looked upon in this country as 
monstrosities. In Chicago, the limit of 
height has probably been reached, but in 
New York City the character of the rock 
foundations and the absence of restriction 
as to height seems to render possible the 
erection of buildings even more Jofty than 
those already perpetrated. From the 
chapter of foundations, it is clear that the 
municipal authorities of most large American 
cities are careful that safe limits of bearing 
pressure shall not be exceeded. Differences 
in the character of the soil render necessary 
very different treatment. Thus, in Chicago 
surface foundations predominate ; in Boston, 
piles are largely used; and in New York, 
pneumatic foundations to the bed rock are 
generally found. All these types of founda- 
tion are described clearly by the author, and 
much useful information is given as to the 
requirements of building laws, and the 
pressures due to buildings in the chief 
cities. The chapter on this subject 
is of considerable length, and is per- 
haps the most valuable in the whole 
volume, its usefulness being augmented by 
the plans and sections illustrating the text. 
The concluding chapter is occupied by sug- 
gestions relative to specifications as to 
character of materials and workmanship and 
inspection. Many serviceable hints may be 
derived frem a careful study of this chapter, 
which is a worthy conclusion to a thoroughly 
conscientious and interesting volume. Mr, 
Freitag is largely descriptive, yet he does 
not anywhere forget the importance of prac- 
tical detail. In some chapters he purposely 
omits particulars that may be more con- 
veniently obtained from the section books 
published by steel manufacturers in the 
United States, and although he gives some 
formulas for calculating the strength of 
beams and columns, his book nowhere 
assumes the character of a mathematical 
treatise, and may be read through without 
the accompaniment of pencil and paper for 
the purpose of interpretation. For some 
reasons this is an advantage, as those who 
wish to work out problems suggested can 
readily do so by the aid of knowledge 
already acquired, or to be obtained from any 
of the available text-books on constructional 
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VICTORIA MEMORIAL, MASHONALAND.—Mashona- 
land's memorial to Queen Victoria consists of a 
public library and museum and an assembly-hall, to 
be erected in Sali-bury. 
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NOTES. 
, THE following proposed 
OET pE additions to the Institute “ Sug- 


A gestions for Architectural Com- 
petitions” are down for consideration at the 


business meeting of the Institute on Monday 
next :— 

“The following paragraph to’ be inserted in 
Clause 1 :— 

The selection of an assessor should be made with 
the greatest possible care, as the successful result of 
the competition will depend very largely upon his 
experience and ability. 


Clause 4 to be amended so as to read as 
follows :— 


4. The number, scale, and method of finishing of 
the required drawings should be distinctly set 
forth, and they should not be more in number, or 
to a larger scale, than necessary to clearly explain 
the design. If the assessor advises that perspective 
drawings are desirable it should be so stated, and 
such drawings should be uniform in size, number, 
mode of colouring, mounting, or framing (if any), 
&e. 

The following to be added to Clause 12 :— 

It is important that the award of the assessor 

should be adhered to unless there is some valid 
objection to the employment of the author of the 
selected design to carry out the work, as to which 
the assessor is satisfied. The setting aside of the 
assessor's award for any other reason constitutes a 
breach of faith on the part of the promoters.” 
The first of these propositions is of the 
kind called “ self-evident.” The second we 
entirely approve of, but the difficulty is to 
get competition committees to consult the 
assessor in drawing up the conditions, as in 
many cases they seem to consider it only 
necessary to seek his assistance in making 
the selection, The third is open to some 
comment. It is nut wise to attempt to tie 
down those who are to pay for and use a 
building to accepting unconditionally the 
choice of a person not practically interested 
in the matte:. The public are likely to kick 
against that; and assessors are not, any 
more than other mortals, infallible. We 
think that in all cases the committee should 
bind themselves to award the premiums 
according to the assessor’s judgment; and 
in general they will be wise to carry out the 
building to which he gives the first premium. 
But if, where ‘there are three premiums (as 
is generally the case), they prefer to carry 
out the second or third premiated design 
rather than the first, they ought not to be 
regarded as breaking faith with the com- 
petitors on that account. It is they who 
are to live in or make use of the building, 
and they may have good reasons for pre- 
ferring the second or third to the first pre- 
miated design. It ought to be sufficient if 
they undertake to select one of the pre- 
miated designs for execution, though they 
may very well be advised that they will 
in most cases be doing best for themselves 
in taking what the assessor thinks the best 
plan. Eminent architects who act as 
assessors are, however, sometimes too apt 
to choose a design for artistic merit rather 
than convenience of plan; it should not be 
so, but it sometimes is. Another point that 
should be noted is that competing architects 
are too much inclined to think that the 
assessor has no duty except to the competi- 
tors. They torget that he has a duty to the 
committee as well. 


THE motion of Mr. Balfour, 
agreed to in the House of 
Commons without discussion, 
to appoint a Select Committee to inquire 
whether any analysis of the public expendi- 


Local 
Expenditure. 
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ture is possible which will not also involve 
criticism of the Government's policy, hardly 
seems likely to produce any satisfactory 
results, as the questions of national policy 
and national expenditure are indissolubly 
connected. The really important subject 
for inquiry seems to us rather to be the 
serious increase in local expenditure, and 
this could be the subject of investigation 
without any such limitation. The same 
public attention is not given to local 
expenditure which is directed to public 
expenditure ; a small increase in the National 
Debt calls forth a strong remonstrance 
from the Opposition, yet the local debts roll 
silently up until we are confronted with an 
increase of some 183,000,000/. in the period 
between the years 1875 and 1899. The 
question is a serious one, not only to house- 
holders, but to holders of property generally, 
and as evidence of this the reports of the 
principal railway and other companies can 
be referred to, in which the large increases 
of local taxation are mentioned, and the 
complaint is put forward that a large por- 
tion of this increase is necessitated to 
enable Municipal Authorities to carry 
on undertakings of a commercial character 
in competition with those who have to 
bear the taxation. An investigation into 
the cause and character of the local ex- 
penditure, how far it has been productive, 
and how far the increase is justified, would 
be of considerable use, and public attention 
should also be drawn’ to the question 
whether it is politic for Municipal Authori- 
ties to engage in undertakings of a com- 
mercial character in competition with private 
enterprise. | 


Mr. WEISSMANN, in a paper 
a aes read ata recent meeting of the 

Société Francaise de Physique, 
described a novel system of electric lighting 
whereby consumers may effect considerable 
economies in their meter bills. It is well 
known that the practical efficiency of glow 
lamps varies from 3.5 watts per candle for 
a 100-volt 32 c.-p. lamp to 5 watts per 
candle for a 5 c.-p. lamp. For lamps at 
higher pressures the efficiences are con- 
siderably smaller. Now, Mr. Weissmann 
proposes to vary the pressure on the lamps 
with their candle-power, so that all lamps 
used may have carbon filaments of the same 
thickness. He has constructed lamps of 
16 c-p. at 22 volts which take only 
1'7 watts per candle when first put in cir- 
cuit, and after 400 hours still consume less 
than 2 watts per candle. They, therefore, 
provide the same light as ordinary lamps 
at less than half the price. He points out 
that small transformers can now be made 
which can easily goin the base of a lamp- 
fitting, and their efficiency can be guaran- 
teed to be over 85 per cent., and is some- 
times as high as 96 percent. Hence, taking 
the data given as correct—and we see no 
reason for doubting them—an economy of 
about 40 per cent.can be effected by this 
means. Instead of using one transformer 
for each lamp, transformers may be used to 
supply a group of lamps, and so the wiring 
fer them need not be complicated. Fifty 
candle-power lamps will be rur at 110 volts, 
and ten candle-power lamps at 22 volts. 
Unfortunately this system cannot be very 
easily applied to direct current circuits, but 
there are many cases where it is possible to 
run several low voltage lamps in series on a 
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high pressure direct current circuit with 
advantage. There is such a large difference 
between the cost of light from a high pres. 
sure and from a low-pressure lamp that it 
will well repay electricians to devise 
methods of utilising the latter in circuits 
where the pressure of supply is from 2% to 
250 volts. 


_ WHILE its mechanical advan- 
| Stent Coan tages are well known, the 
employment of chain gearing is 
often thought to be impracticable because 
of the noise connected with its use, and 
because of the low speeds usually necessary, 
The increasing application of electric motors 
and machinery of various kinds in public 
and other buildings frequently presents for 
solution the problem of transmitting power 
for short distances without undue loss and 
noise. Sometimes the limits of space may 
not permit the installation of a direct-con- 
nected engine and dynamo, nor give the 
necessary distance from one machine to the 
other for belt driving. Ordinary chain 
suffers from the faults named, and belting 
would slip. Moreover, when an ordinary 
chain gear is started, the pins bed in their 
bearings, the material is stretched, and wear 
of pins and bearings begins. At the same 
time, the root diameter of the sprocket- 
wheel is decreased by wear, and presently 
the pitch of the chain becomes too great for 
that of the wheel, so that one tooth may 
ultimately have to do all the work at any 
given moment. Then, when one link has 
left a tooth, the wheel moves back under 
the load and the tooth strikes against the 
next pin of the chain causing noise and 
shock, the latter straining both wheel 
and chain, and consuming power, In 
the Renold silent chain gear these dis- 
advantages appear to have been avoided, 
for the wheel and chain remain a perfect 
fit each with the other independent of 
the stretch of the chain. This chain gear 
has links of peculiar form, bearing on the 
faces of the teeth, instead of on the root 
circle, and every tooth in gear remains in 
equal contact with the chain irrespective 
of stretch. As there can be no slipping back 
of the wheel there is little if any noise, and 
as the strains limiting the speed of ordinary 
chains do not exist, the gear may be runat 
high speeds. A self-adjusting chain of the 
kind must be invaluable when two or more 
chains have to be run on one wheel, and the 
life of the chain is the time which it may 
take to stretch so much that it ceases to 
bear on the teeth of the wheel. 


Dr. S. W. WHEaTON’s Report to 

Sanitary Condi- the Local Government Board 

tion of Darwen. , f 

on the prevalence of diphthena 

in the Borough of Darwen, lays stress 
principally on bad and imperfect sewerage, 
and on the existence of the pail-closet sys- 
tem. He states, in regard to sewerage, that 
there is no plan in existence showing the 
whole of the sewers of the town, with details 
as to their construction, fall, connexions, and 
other needful particulars. In many instances 
sewers have been laid, or extended, without 
due supervision, so that the advantages 
accruing from a good fall. have been neutral- 
ised, and from faulty surveying some of the 
sewers have been laid without sufficient fal, 
so that sewage remains in them in an almos 
stagnant condition, There is no ventilation 
of the sewers except what is effected bya 
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few gratings placed over catchpits or man- | close by is the chapel. Several Bishops ofjand the impression of ‘strong sunlight. 
holes, There are a large number of sewers | Winchester, including Giffard, and his suc-| Among those which are most striking in 
with dead ends which are unventilated. There | cessor in the see, Henry of Blois (1129-71)|this sense are “ Tel-el-Amarna, on the 
are several extensive areas in the town in | occupied the Castle. At the close of the] Upper Nile” (4), with! its procession of 
which the dwellings are sewered by a/|thirteenth century and beginning of the]sailing boats on the calm water; ‘The 
number of small unventilated branch sewers | fourteenth century they built the south front | Pyramids, from the North” (18) standing 
ending in dead ends and falling into ajand the round tower. Bishop Laugtonfas it were amid waves of hot barren 
main sewer which is also unventilated. |added the embattled gateway (1493-1501)] sand, over one of which a camel is just 
In regard to excrement disposal, this is|facing the Castle green, which bears|appearing; “In the Oasis of Fayoum” 
principally effected by pail closets, thejan escutcheon of a cross charged with|(14), a large drawing in which the effect 
contents of which are thrown into the/|five roses, and the date “1495,” andjof sunlight is very strongly conveyed, 
sewers through the manholes at various|another of Henry VII.’s coat-arms sup-|and the composition most effective; and 
points. The pail closets are very unsatis-| ported by a dragon and a greyhound.|‘‘Pyramids of Gizeh from the Desert” 
factory, and are a cause of much nuisance, |The great hall, measuring 119 ft. by j(27) one of the pyramids flecked with the 
being nearly always found in a filthy con-|30 ft, and used uutil lately for the] blue shadow of a cloud, as one sees it on 
dition. This is the kind of testimony we | assize-courts, was built by Bishop Horne | the side of a hill, only that in our latitude 
nearly always meet with in regard to the |in 1577, and repaired and altered in 1785-6] the shadow is black instead of blue. It is 
results of employing the pail system in| by Sir Benjamin Hammet, M.P., who filled | noticeable also that Mr. Kelly knows how to 
towns. The Report notices also, among |in the moat. Robert Blake having recap- | put in the figures in his landscape so as to 
other points in the town, the frequency with | tured Taunton from the Marquis of Hertford | be just in the right place, and to aid the 
which windows are found that will not open, | sustained a memorable siege by Lord Goring | composition ; everywhere the figures are 
and adds, “there can be no doubt that from | until relieved by Fairfax. The castle, dis- | well treated and add to the interest of the 
this cause the air in many houses must be|Mantled after the Restoration, embraces | scene. Mr. Kelly also depicts architecture 


very foul.” about 7 acres, and stands upon a gravelly | very well, as in “The Colossi of Thebes” 
__ jeminence on the right bank ot the Tone] (34) which may count as architecture in a 

aaisa THE grey incrustation which which flows by its north side. Since 1875 | sense ; “ Mit Gamr on the Lower Nile” (20); 
RP has formed upon the exterior ļ|it has formed the headquarters of the|“A Mosque Door, Cairo” (6), and another 


Somersetshire Archzological and Natural | (32) under the same title, which is still better. 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral has been found on] History Society, who acquired it at an {One of the most effective of all is “ Mastaba 
recent examination to be as much as ł in. (outlay of about 4,330/. The Society's | Below the Second Pyramid” (26), an erection 
thick in places. Recent analysis of the tor- | museum contains six volumes of sketches | ofcolossal stones making a line of blue shadow 
mation shows its constitution to be as fol-|in Indian ink by J. & J. G. Buckler, father | on the hot sand. Among those in which figures 
lows: Water, 24'554; carbon, 1'10; calcium |and son, of architectural remains in the}form the prominent subject are “ A Pastoral 
sulphate, 59°38; calcium phosphate, 2°22;| county as they existed in the earlier years | near Damietta ” (31) and “ Going for Water” 
calcium silicate, 1°63; magnesium silicate,|of the last century, together with the late|(6); the latter a very pretty bit of native 
0.67 ; iron silicate, 2'40; sand and uncom-|J. H. Smyth Pigott’s large collection of | Egyptian life. We do not quite understand, 
bined silica, 8'06. lt appears that the sub-| drawings of Somersetshire churches and | however, the architectural picture of “ Colon- 


masonry of the stone gallery 


stance is of stalagmitic character, being com- | domestic architecture, In the Builder of|nade in the Temple of Luxor”; those 
posed chiefly of calcium sulphate hydrated | August 20, 1892, are two illustrations, by 
together with siliceous matter. No one will | Mr. Roland W. Paul, of the castle court- 
be surprised at the presence of carbon, as| yard and Thomas Langton’s gateway. 

this element is tolerably familiar as a consti- 


tuent in the atmosphere of the metropolis. THOSE of our readers who may 


The deposit of calcium sulphate i The Royal 
phate is probably hese . eee 
due to the absorption by rain of sulphurous Wiesbaden. Chance tO beig Gainan y witu 
the next few months should not 


and sulphuric fumes from the s j 
urrounding omit to visit Wiesbaden to see the new foyer 


chimneys. 
of the Royal Theatre which was opened by 
TAUNTON CASTLE, of which the | the Kaiser on May 10. It has been carried 
Taunton great hall, the scene of the| ut from the designs of the City Architect of 


Wiesbaden, and is, in its own way, one of 
the most remarkable pieces of architecture 
connected with theatres that are now to be 
seen in Europe. In form it is almost a com- 
plete rotunda, the entrance being underneath 
the gallery, from which stairs descend on to 
of the South Saxons, who had seized it.|the main floor. This gallery is connected 
Ina’s successor, Ethelheard, bestowed the | with a passage which goes round the entire 
castle and manors of Taunton and Taunton | building, and which is broken by balconies 
Deane upon St. Swithin’s, Winchester. |at intervals, The decoration is extremely 
Along the east and south sides of the inner | ornate —in detail too much so—but the 
court are remains of the earthworks, with | general effect is satisfactory. It might be 
two ramparts, constructed by Ina, against | questioned whether it ig not to some extent 
which was erected a wall at the rebuilding | a waste of money to build so magnificent an 
of the fortress by Bishop Walkelyn, who | apartment, since, after all, it can only be 
also began the rebuilding of his own cathe- | used for a few minutes between the acts 
dral, zemp. William I, The north wall, still] and at the end of the performance, when 
marked by its strip buttresses, adjoins the |an adjacent apartment, known as the blue 
east side of the keep which stands in the] saloon, is used as a restaurant; at the same 
western division of the inner court, and | time it is agreeable to see a building which 
Measures 5o ft. by 40 ft, the walls being|is not essentially utilitarian erected without 
13 ft, thick ; it has a square staircase turret | any stinting of money and even with mag- 


“ Bloody Assize” of June, 1685, 
has Just been re-instated and repaired, was 
originally erected for a royal residence in 
702 by Ina, King of the West Saxons in 
688-728, and burned by his queen Ethel- 
burga after her victory over Eadbricht, King 


at the north-east angle, and a vaulted | nificence. 

basement. At the south-west angle of the 

.west front of the keep is a great circular Ar the Fine Art Society’s 
‘tower with splayed base, which has been nace gallery is 2 collection of water- 


refaced. Inthe middle of the main south colour drawings of scenes in 


front, 140 ft, in length, is a gate, Early 


Decorated with Perpendicular additions. In| more than. ordinary interest. 


ruined east gatehouse is the room for| views show a great deal of power in con- 
veying the character of Egyptian scenery | of her late Majesty. 


Working the portcullis and drawbridge, and 


Egypt, by Mr. R. Talbot Kelly, which is of 
The general | ton, R.A., has been commissioned to execute the 


columns are certainly much more slender in 
proportion than the normal Egyptian column, 
and we feel inclined to put a query to that 
rendering. But as a whole this isa collection 
of drawings showing great artistic talent and 
close observation. 


THE last Association Soirée, 
held on June 3 and 4 at St. 
George’s Hall, Langham-place, 
proved to be fully equal to, if not better 
than, its predecessors, and the musical play 
entitled “Arctia, a Legend of the Far 
North,” written by Gervase Bailey, the music 
being by Leonard Butler, had a most hearty 
reception from the large and enthu- 
siastic audience of architects and their 
friends) Mr. G. B. Carvill was stage 
manager, and is certainly to be con- 
gratulated on the whole production of 
the piece. The vote of thanks to him 
and the authors, and all who assisted, pro- 
posed by Mr. H. T. Hare, the new President, 
was most warmly responded to, and repeated 
calls were made for Mr. Carvill and the 
authors. The former, in a neat little speech, 
returned thanks for the company and him- 
self, and assured the audience that the 
players had enjoyed themselves quite as 
much as had apparently the spectators. 
The social side of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation is, perhaps, shown at its best on 
these occasions, and no better argument is 
needed to prove the vitality of the Associa- 
tion and the good work it does in encourag- 
ing that esprit de corps among its members 
so essential for the furtherance of its educa- 
tional aims. 


The Architectural 
Association 
Soirée, 
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LEEDS VICTORIA MEMORIAL.—Mr. George Framp- 


monument which is to constitute the Leeds memorial 
to Queen Victoria, and which is to include a statue 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 
_ TRE pedestal for the monument being raised 
in the courtyard of the Opéra to the memory 
of the late Charles Garnier is nearly termi- 
nated. This pedestal, formed of pink Scotch 
granite, is the design of M. Pascal, architect, 
the sculptor being M. Denys Puech. The 
inauguration of the monument will take place 
next October. 

The vote for the medals of honour at the 
Salon has just taken place. That for the sec- 
tion of Architecture was made under the presi- 
dency of M. Daumet, and the medal was 
awarded to M. Henri Eustache, pupil of M. 
Ginain, for his large and fine drawings (already 
referred to in the Builder) showing the actual 
state of the Via Sacra at Rome, and a restora- 
tion showing its aspect during the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ. Drawings of a number 
of Byzantine buildings at Mistra, in 
Greece, completed the exhibit. First 
medals were awarded to M. Albert Bruel, 
pupil of MM. Blondel and Scellier de 
Gisors, for his drawings of the south-west side 
of Mcunt Palatine, at Rome, and to MM, Paul 
Guadet and Prudent, both pupils of M. Guadet, 
for their restorations of the Salle Louis built in 
I7go in the Palais Royal, and the Theatre 
Francais. Medals of the second class were 
awarded to MM. Malgras- Delmas, for his 
Palais de Fervaques, at Saint Quentin; Lows 
Guinot, for drawings of the exterior and 
interior of a house at 22, Rue Hamelin, Paris ; 
Emile Brunet, for some careful measured 
drawings of the choir of Saint Etienne 
d’Auxerre ; and Georges Gromort, for various 
water-colour sketches of Italian architecture. 

M. Eustache, the winner of the medal of 
honour, has presented his set of drawings to 
the Académie. 

[n the section of painting the medal of 
honour was awarded tu M. Just ph Bail, fur his 
picture of an interior scene entitled " Les 
Dentellières.” In sculpture, the medal of 
honour is carried otf by M. Hippolyte Lefebvre, 
for his group entitled " Jeunes Aveugles.” No 
medal was awarded in the section of 
engraving, no candidate obtaining a majority 
of the votes. 

Mile. Marie Pellechet, sister of a late well- 
known architect of that name, has offered a 
sum of 12,000}. to the Academie in memory of 
her brother, the interest of which is to be 
employed for the purpose of preserving any 
monuments in France or her Colonies present- 
ing an archzeological interest. The Academie 
has accepted this offer. 

The Société des Amis des Monuments 
Parisiens will hold its next meeting this week, 
and will discuss the various proposals and 
schemes concerning the embellishment of the 
ground to be left vacant by the demolishing of 
the fortifications of Paris; the recent archæ- 
logical discoveries at the Church of St. Pierre, 
at Montmartre ; and some proposals made by 
M. Charles Normand to unaertake excavations 
under the Lycée St. Louis for the purpose of 
bringing to light a second Roman theatre at 
Paris, and in the Rue des Ecoles in the 
grounds of the College de France, where a 
Roman monument is known to exist. 

The post ot Professor of Architecture at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, leit vacant by the death 
of M. Coquart, was keenly competed for by a 
number of well-known architects. The ma- 
jority of votes, however, designated M. E. 
Bénard, Architecte du Gouvernement and Prix 
de Rome, and this choice has now been con- 
firmed by the Minister of Public Instruction 

d Fine Acts. , f 
“She work of constructing the third line of 
the Metropolitan Railway at Paris, from 
Courcelles to Menilmontant, has just been 
adjudicated in six contracts amounting to a 
total sum of 630,000/. — ; 

M. Fouquian, architect, 1s preparing the 
plans of a new theatre to be construcied at 
Paris on a site comprised between the 
Restaurant Julien in the Boulevard des Italiens 
and the Rue Louis le Grand. 

On May 16 last a banquet was given at the 
Palais d'Orsay by the Union Ceramique de 
France to the members of the British Insti- 
tute of Clayworkers, of whom about forty 
members were present, presided over by 
Mr. Collier, President of the Institute. — 

The thirtieth congress of the Socicle des 
Architectes Français opened on the 2nd inst. 
in the theatre of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
The report of it we defer to next week, in 
order to treat the proceedings as a whole. 

The first stone of the new buildings destined 
to enlarge the Palais de la Bourse at Paris was 
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officially laid on May 14. A plate of coppe!» 
on which was engraved by M. Calvel an en- 
largement of the plan of the original Palais de 
la Bourse by Brogniart, was placed in a recess 
in this stone, and a print drawn from this plate 
was distributed to each of the members of the 
Compagnie des Agents de Change. 

The Ccmmittee of the Salon of Furniture 
Industries, which will be held in the Grand 
Palais in July next, has decided to add to the 
interest of its exhibition by offering awards for 
the best specimens of artistic advertisement 
posters connected with such industries. The 
jury will be composed of artists, amongst 
whom are MM. Edouard Deétaille, Jules Cheret, 
Dubufe, Léandre, Maignan, Luc Olivier 
Merson, Steinlen, &c. 

The inauguration of the Museum of Decora- 
tive Arts ina portion of the Pavilion de Marsan 
at the Louvre is at present indefinitely ad- 
journed by reason of the unfinished state of 
the installation, and owing also to a difference 
which has arisen between M. Redon, the 
architect to the Louvre, and the committee of 
the Société des Arts Décoratifs. It is the 
desire of the latter to maintain in its entirety 
the large hall situated on the right of the en- 
trance on the Rue de Rivoli, but M. Redon 
greatly desires to occupy a portion of this hall 
by a monumental staircase, a feature which 
appears in the original design by Lefuel, who 
reconstructed the Palace after its destruction 
during the Commune. The Pavilion de 
Marsan was destined as a ‘Cour des 
Comptes,” and the monumental staircase de- 
signed by Lefuel was to occupy the greater 
portion of this entrance hall. The committee 
is of Opinion that this staircase will take up 
too much of the useful space, and besides, it 
does not care to authorise the expenditure of 
4,000], which this staircase would cost. A sum 
of 48,o00/. has been put aside by the Sociéte 
for the interior work of arrangement and 
installation, and 16,000}. have already been 
spent on that portion which it is hoped will 
shortly be opened to the public. 
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entrusted with the work, is about ce 
study the most important of tea = 
ee ae in Europe, Bil 
ne of the artistic events of las 

the sale of the collection of mode chin 
made by M. Georges Lutz, an amateur of a 
judgment. Many of his pictures went for 
high prices. Corot’s “ Lac de Garde” sold for 
231,000 fr. his “Matin” for 95000 aud 
Rousseau's “Bord de l'Oise” for 54 
Boilly’s “La Distribution des Vivres ee 
Champs Elysees” was bought by the Pat 
Service des Beaux-Arts for 30,000 fr. to be 
placed in the future museum at the Petit 
Palais. The total results of the two days’ gale 
at the Georges Petit Gallery, amounted t 
1,811,649 fr. 

At the Institut the Prix Fiémont and the 
Prix Deschaumes have been awarded. The 
former, founded for painters and sculptors, hag 
been divided between a young painter, y 
Guétin, and a sculptor, M. Larrivée. The 
special object of the Prix Deschaumes was to 
distinguish young architects who had combined 
artistic talent with domestic virtues and devo. 
tion to their parents (whether the young French 
architect is supposed to stand Particularly in 
need of encouragement in these “verts 
familiales” we do not gather); the prize was 
awarded to M. Wielowski, a pupil of M 
Laloux. 

The French journals have rather too prema- 
turely announced that the monument 10 Jules 
Simon, by M. Puéch, was to replace, on the 
Place de la Madeleine, one of the two fountains 
to right and left of the Rue Royale. The 
operations for making the change were ip. 
deed commenced, but the inhabitants of the 
quarter protested strongly against the removal 
of one of Davioud’s fountains, and were sup. 
ported by the “Vieux Parı3” Committee. 
which has made a point of protesting against 
unnecessary alterations of any of the existing 
monumental decorations of Paris; and in 
deference to this double representation the 
administration have for the present, at all 


The Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-j events, suspended the work. The question 
Lettres has awarded the Prix Fould, of a value | will however come up again before the Muni- 
of 200/. destined to recompense the best works ; cipal Council, which may insist on proceeding, 


on the history of the arts up to the end of the 
seventeenth century, in equal portions to M. 
George Durand, for his monography of the 
church of Notre Dame, Cathedral of Amiens, 
and MM. Koechlin and Marguet de 
Vasselot for their work on the sculpture at 
Troyes and in Southern Champagne during the 
sixteenth century. 

M. Bouvard has requested M. Formigé, 
architect for the promenades of Paris, to study 
the question of installing the celebrated foun- 
tain of Sèvres ware in the grounds of the 
Galliera Museum, where it will be sufficiently 
protected at night time. It will be remembered 
that this fine piece of work was ruthlessly 
damaged during the Exhibition, and M. Sandier, 
manager of the Sevres manufactory, has pre- 
pared replicas of the damaged portion for re- 
erecting. 

Great complaint is being made concerning 
the state of the avenues on both sides of the 
Seine occupied during the Exhibition by the 
various international buildings and shows, 
which have now been demolished, while the 
ground has been Jeft since in an incomplete 
state of ugliness, M. Bouvard, however, finds 
it impossible to complete this work until some 
decision has been come to regarding the trans- 
formation of the Champ de Mars, and the sale 
of the ground bordering on this space, which 
will give him the credit of about 40,000/, 
necessary to put into hand the complete 
scheme of arranging the Esplanade des 
Invalides into a rich garden in the style of 
those at Versailles, the continuation of these 
gardens along the quays as far as the Pont 
des Invalides and the Pont de ]’Alma, and the 
restoration of the fine winter gardens remain- 
ing over from the Exposition on the Cours la 
Reine. 

The chief portions of the buildings of the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris are rapidly 
falling intoruin, and require immediate restora- 
tion and the construction of new buildings. A 
credit of 480,000/. is estimated as necessary for 
this work ; it is intended to complete the fine 
galleries of comparative anatomy and to build 
a new pavilion for botany. The zoological 
galleries on the Rue Geoffroy St. Hilaire will 
also be enlarged and the old galleries demo- 
lished. The galleries occupied by wild 
animals will also require complete reconstruc- 
tion. Parliament has been asked for the 
necessary credit, and M. Blavette, the architect 


as it is only too apt to place political con. 
siderations before those of art. 

The Government has decided to accept the 
museum left to it by Gustave Moreau, being 
partly moved to this decision by the liberality 
of M. Henri Rupp, an old friend of Moreau 
and his “legataire universel,” who has 
endowed the museum with the sum of 
470,000 fr. to furnish the revenue necessary 
tor its maintenance. 

The centenary of the Hospital Schools has 
just been celebrated, and this event, though 
purely scientific in its general bearings, has 
been the occasion also of an artistic manifesta. 
tion, M. Puech having been commissioned to 
celebrate the occasion by the production of a 
bas-relief representing a clinical consultation 
in the surgical ward, while the Government 
have engaged M. Bottée to design a com- 
memorative} medal. This represents, on the 
principal face, a young medical student work- 
ing under the direction of a figure repre- 
senting “ Médecine” ; and on the reverse is a 
figure representing the City of Paris, bending 
over a young doctor who supports the head of 
the invalid. On the background is seen Notre 
Dame, and more distant, the portico of the old 
Ecole de Médecine. 

The monument to Daudet, by M. Saint- 
Marceaux, was inaugurated last Saturday, in 
the part of the Champs Elysées bordering on 
the Avenue Gabriel. The precedent is re- 
garded by many Parisians as rather a doubtful 
one, which, if followed up in other cases, will 
tend to make of the Avenue des Champs Elysces 
a kind of necropolis. Apart from that, there 
can be nothing but praise for the work itself 
The sculptor has represented the great novelist 
with the rather sad and invalid expressio 
which characterised him during the latter 
years of his life. The figare is seated, witha 
cloak drawn over the knees. 

M. Sauvageot, the architect in charge of the 
restoration of the church of Saint-Pierre 2 
Montmartre, has discovered on the site some 
interesting fragments of mediaeval tombstones, 
and also the tombs of two abbesses of Mont- 
martre, dated 1280 and 1317, sculptured with 
their effigies. 

M. Mercié, who produced the fine group 
which decorates the monument to Lotis 
Philippe in the Chapelle de Dreux, has received 
from the Duc de Chartres a commission for a 
monument, in the same chapel, to his 92, 
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Prince Henri d'Orléans, who died recently 
during atour in the far East. The sculptor has 
completed the model for this monument, which 
represents the young explorer as if on his 
death bed, and casting a last look on the plans 
and maps before him. The completed work 
will probably be seen in next year’s salon. 

The unaccountable disappearance of M. 
Captier, the sculptor, has been a disturbing event 
in the artistic world. It is suspected that he has 
committed suicide. After having made his 
will and written several farewell letters, the 
unfortunate artist disappeared from his home 
and has left no trace of his whereabouts. 
Captier was a pupil of Dumont and of Bonnas- 
sieux. and had received medals in the Salons 
of 1809, 1872, and 1889, and at the exhibition 
of 1900. He is the author of several good 
works, and this year he had exhibited at the 
Salon a “ Venus Anadyomene” in marble. tHe 
was well off and enjoyed a good reputation in 
every way, and his mysterious conduct is attri- 
buted to mental aberration. 
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THE WESTMINSTER DORMITORY.* 
By ARTHUR STRATTON, A.R.I.B.A. 


THIS building as it stands to-day, in the 
quiet secluded spot almost within the shadow 
of the Abbey of St. Peter, has not, as one 
might expect, escaped molestation ; indeed, at 
every period, from its original inception almost 
to the present day, it has been exceptionally 
maltreated. Whilst the outcome of this is, 
naturally enough, an impoverished architec- 
tural work, yet it has been the means of 
investing the building itself with no slight 
historical and antiquarian value, quite apart 
from that which it inevitably enjoys through 
its association with so many distinguished 
scholars and statesmen who have lived and 
worked within its walls during their sojourn 
in the celebrated Westminster School. 

To trace its history from the internal evi- 
dence of the architectural character of the 
work itself, and from records hidden away in 
the keeping of various authorities, has been an 
undertaking of considerable difficulty and 
magnitude, although full of interest and value. 

In the first place ‘we are struck with the 
succession of disputes and contentions which 
attended the building of the structure under 
consideration. Such hindrances are only too 
common nowadays ; but even in the early 
part of the eighteenth century we find that 
architects of renown were not spared the 
mortification of seeing their schemes altered 
and spoilt, or even thrown over altogether for 
lack of funds to carry them out. As we shall 
see, this dormitory, when eventually com- 
pleted in or about 1733, was little more than a 
very thinned down version of the original 
schemes prepared for it ; and yet again in our 
own time, it has been so “ restored ” and “ im- 
proved ” that almost all that vested it with the 
true spirit of design has been done out of it. 

To show what these original designs were, 
and to compare them with the building as it 
now stands, is an object-lesson of first-rate 
interest to the student of architecture and to 
the antiquarian alike, and forms a fitting sub- 
ject for this bursary, which is intended to 
Promote the study of such eighteenth century 
examples, and to preserve and to put in order 
any records bearing upon their past and 
present conditions. 

A dormitory has always been required for 
the use of the scholars of Westminster School, 
and a medieval structure once stood upon or 
near to the site ofthe present building. Of this 
nothing remains. Nor have we been able to 
find any trace of it or reference to it, except in 
certain entries of the Chapter House records. 

From these records we learn that in 1708 Sir 
Edward Hannes left 1,000/. to be employed in 
the erection of a building for the use of the 
King’s forty scholars, as directed by the Dean 
and Chapter, “in contriving whereof Sir 
Christopher Wren should be consulted.” It 
was not till 1711 that any definite steps were 
taken, and then Sir Christopher Wren drew 
up a report to the effect that this sum of money 
had better be spent upon repairing the old 
building then in use, as he did not consider it 
to be enough to build and equip a new one. 
He did not, therefore, at this stage make any 


original design, and the matter lapsed for a 
while. 
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the Pale Report, with the accompanying drawings, forms 

Bania PupeteEy executed under the conditions of the 

ay a etcher Bursary which 1s awarded in connexion 
ith the Architectural Association, London, 
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An interval of two years then followed, 
during which nothing apparently was done. 

The scheme must, nevertheless, have been 
occupying attention, for on April 23, 1713, it 
was ordered* “That Mr. Dickenson, by the 
direction of Sir Christopher Wren, draw up a 
full and exact account of what work is neces- 
sary to be done at the College chambers, and 
to fix the estimates of such particular articles as 
shall be laid before the Dean and Chapter, 
that the price of the work may be fixed, and 
proper workmen, approved by Sir Christopher 
Wren, enter into such contracts as shall render 
this charge certain.” 

The saving clause, “ provided it can be done 
by Sir E. Hannes’ legacy and other contribu- 
tions without burdening the College with the 
expense of it” seems again to have brought 
matters to a standstill, for we hear nothing 
more of the project for five years, although 
without doubt all the time strenuous efforts 
were being made towards the erection of an 
entirely new dormitory. 

At last, in 1718, a definite move was made 
and an entry in the Records at that time tersely 
refers to the tardy progress made in the pre- 
ceding five years in the following words :— 
“Qn the 7th of January, 1713, the Dean and 
Chapter, upon a prospect of contributions, as is 
now said, made an order for the building of a 
new Dormitory in the College Orchard or 


Garden, which order notwithstanding this 
prospect, slept in the Chapter-book five years 
till it was quite forgotten.” 


The authorities, however, in 1718, seem to 


have quite determined that a new Dormitory 
was necessary, and that funds should be raised 
to erect it; so on December 8, 1718, the 
Crown was petitioned for aid in defraying the 
expense. 


The entry recording this is quickly followed 


by another dated December 2y, 1718, to the 
effect that donations of 1,000/. from the King 
and 500/. from the Prince of Wales had been 
received. 


In the meantime, Sir Christopher Wren had 


been preparing designs, some of which, dated 
January 17, 1718-19, are preserved in the All 
Souls’ Collection, Oxford. 


It was finally settled in June, 1719, that the 


new Dormitory should be begun, and imme- 
diately after the order to proceed was obtained, 
the scholars were removed from the old Dor- 
mitory and taken to Chiswick. 


At this juncture all difficulties had been 


apparently overcome ; nevertheless the most 
serious Opposition was made to the execution 
of the scheme from a very unexpected quarter. 


The head master at that time, one Dr. 


Friend, as the outcome of a dispute as to the 
site of the new building, brought an action 
against the Dean and Chapter, seeking for an 
injunction to restrain the building, on the plea 
that it would encroach upon his ground and 
block out his views to a very serious extent. 
As far as can be ascertained this same Dr. 
Friend had approved of the site in the years 
immediately preceding this strange course of 
action. 
ever, thata lawsuit necessarily followed, andthis, 
again, not merely occasioned long delay but 
swallowed up funds, and, worst of all, led to 
wholesale alterations in the plan and design 
of the building, much to its detriment and our 
irreparable loss. 


He brought such weight to bear, how- 


After years of dispute, finally the Dean and 


Chapter decided to build on the site chosen 
long since, with due regard to Dr. Friend’s 
stipulations. 


The actual work seems to have been in pro- 
gress during the year 1723. From this period 
building operations must have been conducted 
by other hands than those originally intended, 
and that at the most critical juncture as 
regards the architectural merits and demerits. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid upon 
this fact, for henceforth Wren's dormitory was 
no longer Wren’s; the design was no longer 
his ; with the execution of it he had nothing 
whatever to do. In spite of this the building 
as it stands is frequently spoken of as a work 
of Wren’s and judged accordingly. 

One of the principal objects of this mono- 
graph is to ascribe the various parts of the 
work, as far as now possible, to the right 
authors. It is evident that Sir Christopher 
Wren’'s design (fig. 1) made in 1718-1719 was 
never carried out. He died in 1723, the year 
in which apparently building operations com- 
menced, 


aster, 


* For access to the Chapter House Records I am in- 
debted to the courtesy of Dr. Rutherford, the then Head- 
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This design presents a most digniñed 
façade seventeen bays in length, the three 
central ones being set forward slightly be- 
tween rusticated pilasters corresponding with 
those at the two extremities ; the arcade to the 
ground story is open and continuous, whilst 
the centre of the whole façade and of each 
wing is accentuated by connecting the main 
windows with the circular wreathed openings 
above, which take the place of the square 
attic windows forming part of the composi- 
tion of the other bays. 

This design must have passed into other 
hands, for in the King’s Collection of Maps 
and Drawings in the British Museum there is 
a drawing of a design inscribed, “In Usum 
Alumnorum Scholze Regiæ Westmonaste- 
riensi:,” obviously based upon it, but still 
with such alterations as sufħce to take away 
the broad reticent character which Wren so 
infused into his. It shows (fig. 2) the same 
disposition and number of bays, but the parapet 
and main cornice are broken forward at inter- 
vals, and the former is given a circular curve 
in the centre of the facade. The circular 
wreathed openings disappear, and are replaced 
by rather clumsy windows ; indeed, the whole 
front has suffered and after Wren’s design 
looks Course and commonplace. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to say for what purpose or under 
whose instructions this drawing was made, but 
it is valuable as a link in the chain of evidence, 
and prepares one for subsequent developments. 
It is signed only with the name of J. Kip, 
sculp. 

The Earl of Burlington (1695-1753) next 
appears in connexion with the work. On 
January I, 1723, the following important entry 
is recorded: ‘Resolved that Dr. Brodrick do 
wait on the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Burlington, and in the name of the Dean and 
Chapter return their humble thanks to his 
Lordship for the care and trouble he has 
already taken in building the College Dormi- 
tory, and desire his Lordship that he would be 
pleased to proceed with the same according to 
his Lordship’s plan. 

Henceforth Burlington is openly accredited 
with the design, and in Kent's volume of 
designs by Inigo Jones it is boldly assigned to 
him. The plate (vol. ii., plate 51) is inscribed 
as follows: “Plan de l’arcade et façade du 
dortoir à Westminster désigné par le Comte de 
Burlington : l’'arcade est de 18 pieds de haut, 
et au dessus il ya une grande chambre pour les 
garcons eleves par le roi, qui est de 26 pieds de 
haut; le dedans de laquelle est maintenant 
finis tout à fait ditférent du premier dessein, 
avec un escalier irrégulier au bout, par une 
autre main.” The drawing is signed “ Bur- 
lington, architectus,” and “H. Fuitcroft, del.” 

Whether Burlington acted as architect in 
the manner a eta above, or, aS is more 
probable, simply in the capacity of “ chait man 
of a building committee,” as Mr. R. Blomfield* 
suggests, itis certain that he or his committee 
tampered with the design sutticiently to elimi- 
nate the principal points of interest and to 
leave it decidedly tame and monotonous, 
though not by any means lacking in force and 
dignity. He omitted two entire bays, thus 
reducing the façade to fifteen bays in length, 
and omitted also the central break which so 
helped the composition ; and the building at 
the end, shown on both the original designs 
(igs. I and 2) to contain the staircases, also 
disappeared. There is no doubt but that the 
lawsuit and the resulting restrictions and 
impoverished funds were largely accountable 
at this stage for the mutilation of Wren’'s 
design. 

The building, as carried out, is shown in 
the print in Kent's work above referred to, 
In the absence of evidence to show that 
the niches were ever occupied by statues, 
as obviously was the intention, and as they are 
shown in this print, we are inclined to think 
that thcy were never placed there. 

In the measured drawings accompanying 
this Report (see lithographs) the building is 
shown accurately to scale as ıt must have left 
the builder's hands, but not quite as it stands 
to-day. on account of subsequent alterations. 

On January 17, 1846, it is recorded “ that the 
Dean and Chapter having ascertained that the 
present dormitory was built more than a cen- 
tury ago by subscriptions of persons cducated 
at Westininster, in addition to large grants 
from the Crown and Parliament, have thought 
it reasunable to appeal again to the Crown and 
to old Westminsters of the present time for 


* Renaissance Architecture in England,” vol. i, 
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their aid to render more accordant with modern 
manners the building which has hitherto with 
much inconvenience been applied to the mani- 
fold purposes of a study and dormitory.” As 
a result of this appeal the lower arcade of 
fifteen bays, which had always been open, and 
was always intended to remain so, was filled 
in with masonry and glazing as is shown 
in the two end bays of the measured 
drawings and in the perspective sketch in 
this Report (fig. 3). The large apartment 
thus obtained was at the same time divided up 
by cross and longitudinal walls, as shown in 
the plan (fig. 4), forming in all eight class- 
rooms. These cross walls cut into the centre 
of some of the bays, and cut the groined cove 
without any regard for the continuity of the 
design. This modification is much to be 
deplored. The cove to the ceiling, all of white 
plaster, is one of the most striking features of 
the whol: building, and the succession of 
intersecting surfaces, with the play of light 
and shade upon them, must have been very 
striking when seen uninterruptedly. The 
detail of it is quite simple and skilfully de- 
signed. It consists of a quadrant cove inter- 
sected by circular vaults of the same diameter, 
the resulting intersection teing a true curve, 
out of winding, making angles of 45 deg. on 
plan, as shown on the measured drawings. 
The longitudinal wall forming the corridor 
which was set up at the same time as the 
cross walls (see fig. 4) is placed beneath 
the soffit A ; this forms a true cornice on the 
classroom side, and accordingly has scarcely 
the appearance of a makeshift. 

Between the years 1847-50 the existing 
matron’s house was built as an annex to the 
south of the dormitory. This is an important 
point, for it corroborates other evidence to the 
effect that the building shown on both the 
Original designs (figs. I and 2) and contain- 
ing the staircase, was never erected. 
| In the King's collection of maps and draw- 
ings in the British Museum, before referred to, 
there is a sketch distinctly showing the dormi- 
tory and other buildings in the immediate 
vicinity, with the Abbey in the background. 
This shows the building quite correctly from an 
antiquarian point of view, but the actual 
draughtsmanship is bad. Itis signed by W. 

urtenay and is dated 1758. From this it is 
quite certain that no building was then standing 
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where the present matron’s house stands, and 
where the staircase block was meant by Wren 
to be erected. The staircase to the dormitory 
on the first floor seems always to have been 
centained in the low adjunct to the north built 
of brick, wilh stone quoins (see measured 
drawings). Of the original stairs not a vestige 
remains, and it is difficult to conjecture what 
form they took. 

On June 12, 1733, it was ordered “that the 
staircase in the new dormitory, the chimney- 
pieces, and slabs there wanted, and the paving 
of the cloyster under it be also carried on and 
finished bv direction of the Committee.” In 
all probability a wooden staircase led up to the 
doorway A (see plans) in much the same 
manner as the existing stone one. But this 
latter only dates from the 1846 alterations, and 
is not in any sense worthy of the building ; it! 
is partly carried on iron joists ; the iron balus- 
trade and the handrail is of the poorest de- 
scription. It will be remembered that the 
staircase is not claimed for Burlington in Kent's 
“ Inigo Jones ” (see ante). ! 

It yet remained for one of the most disas- | 
trous “improvements” to be made in 1895. 
The long, lofty apartment on the first floor, 
which had always been used as a sleeping: 
apartment for the scholars, was considered to | 
be ill-lighted and ventilated with only a single. 
range of windows high up. It was accordingly 
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are so destructive in Lardon, and frequen 
patchings with new stones are noticeable. Th 
enrichments and cornices, jamb and arch 
members, are everywhere vigorously carved 
and add considerably to the interest cf th: 
work, 

In spite of such a chequered career, this 
building has not lost ai its fascinali n; 
possibly Mr. Loftie was not over erthusia-tic 
when he wrote in 1893, “There is certainly 
nothing in English architecture more quietly 
beautiful than the elevation of the Westminster 
Dormitory.” A façade some 166 ft. in length, 
and 50 ft. in height, consisting of a repetition 
of a simple well-designed bay, cannot fail to be 
dignified and reposeful. 

Without doubt the filling-in of the arcade 
struck at the root of the whole design and 
destroyed its motif, whilst the sacrifice of the 
niches to modern requirements in the form of 
windows, again destroyed much of the 
character of the building. 

The whole history is interesting and valu- 
able, and cannot fail to impress the architect. 
It is a splendid example of the Jimitations and 
restrictions which dog his footsteps at every 
turn, and over which he frequently has no 
control, albeit his work suffers. To strive after 
the monumental and the large conception 
should be our constant aim, but it is useless 
to ignore the fact that houses are built to live 


decided, on the advice of Mr. T. G. Jackson, | in, and not merely to be looked at. 


R.A., to cut through the alternate niches and to 
insert casement windows. This, together with 
the filling in of the arcade below, which was 
always intended to be open, has done much to 
detract from the architectural merit of the 
building. The new windows look particularly 
unfortunate, owing to the double reveal occa- 
sioned by the conversion of the niches. At the 
same time the roof was slated and new gutters 
were added, but the main timbers of the roof 
trusses, rafters, ceilings, joists, &c., are still the 
original, and are of English oak. 

The facade is entirely of stone, but instead of 
Portland stone which Wren intended, Bath, or 
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SILCHESTER. 


THE annual exhibition of objects of intercst 
found during the past year in connexion with 
the excavations on the site of the Roman town 
of Silchester, not far from Reading, is being 
held in the meeting room of the Socicty of 
Antiquaries at Burlington House, and will 
remain open until and including Tuesday rext. 


| Two insul have been explored (Nos. xxii and 
| 


some similar stone, was employed, which is not , the outer wall. 


xxvii on the plan exhibited) in the northern halt 
of the town, the area being partly enclosed by 
In the latter of the two rvii 


so well suited to the London atmosphere ; it | remains of three houses were found, two of 
has not weathered with the silvery hues which | considerable size, and bearing interesting evi- 
give such a charm to Wren's Portland stone 'deénce of extension subsequent to their first 


buildings, but has simply taken a dirty black 
tone, whilst the surface has in places suc- 
cumbed to the inroads of the chemicals which 


€rection. Several tessellated pavements were 
‘unearthed, two of which were found in 
‘sufficiently good condition for preserva- 
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Mr. Frith said that Mr. Lee had referred t 
the noble and elevated thoughts which symbols 
gave rise to in the minds of those who under. 
stood them and felt their power. He thought 
that condition on the part of worshippers was 
very much to be encouraged. 

The Rev. E. W. Hines said he had been 
struck in looking round churches with the fac 
that individualism on the part of workers might 
be more encouraged. He knew a church buil 
in modern times, but there were only repre. 
sentations of two figures in the whole of the 
thirty or forty corbels. They were repeated 
all round the church in a monotonous manner. 
He thought they should encourage a little more 
effort and a little more individuality in this 
direction. He would also like to know 
whether there was any representation of Christ 
on the crucifix, not in his agony, but robed and 
crowned. 

Canon Bristow said there was a very fine 
specimen in the Church of St, Mary, Bath- 
wick, near Bath. 

The Chairman said he did not altogether 
agree with Mr, Lee as to the origin of some of 
the ornaments. For instance, in the fifth and 
sixth century in the Roman Church the clergy 
wore no distinctive dress, but only the dress 
worn by persons in high places. Well, that 
Church was very conservative—and he thought 
it was probable that the clergy clung to 
their dresses, and as these dresses got out of 
fashion amongst the laity, they began, in the 
eyes of the people, to assume a distinctive 
form, and, in course of time, their origin was 
forgotten. Then the artistic mind came in and 
suggested that there was a sacred meaning in 
the robes to those who had eyes to see it 
That was what it seemed to him in a large 
number of cases actually happened, and he 
thought they were much indebted to the 
artistic mind for helping them in those inter- 
pretations. 

Mr. Lee said he did not touch on clerical 
robes, but he did say they were symbolical in 
the early church, Nothing surely could be 
clearer than the way in which the robes of the 

High Priest were ordered, und every part of 
that robe was symbolical. 

The discussion closed with a voie of thanks 
to the chairman. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


A HOME counties district meeting of the 
members of the Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers was held at the Town Hall, 
Newbury, on Saturday, May 31. Mr. E. G. 
Mawbey (Leicester), President, occupied the 
chair, and there were present Messrs. W. 
Weaver (Kensington) W. N. Blair (š 
Pancras), P. G. Kellick (Finsbury), W. Harper 
(Cardiff), J. Lemen (Southampton), R. J. Thomas 
(Aylesbury), W. Banks (Rochester), A. J. Dick- 
inson (Long Crendon), T. H. Pollard (Windsori 
G. Fitton (Basingstoke), T. J. Guilbert 
(Guernsey), and others. ; 

The Mayor (Alderman J. Rankin, JP. 
received the members, and said the munici: 
palities much appreciated the services of their 
municipal engineers, who assisted them 8 
much in the carrying out of those important 
schemes which were necessary for the health 
of the community. 

The President moved a vote of thanks to the 
Mayor for his reception of the Association, 
which was accorded with acclamation. 

Mr. S. J. L. Vincent, Borough Surveyor. 
read a paper on “Newbury Municipal Work. 
He said the population was 11,600 and the 
rateable value go,500/. There were 7q miles 
of main roads in the borough (the Berk-hwe 
County Council contribuung 1.2594. per 
annum), and about 11 miles of streets and 
roads other than main roads. For the main 
roads, Clee Hill granite, broken to 14 in. gauge 
was use, the roller being a 1o-ton Aveling \ 
Porter, For the other streets and roads, loca 
gravel, hand-picked flints, and Sarson ston 
were used. In June, 1900, the roadway 0 
two sides of the municipal buildings was paY 
with Karri blocks on a bed of Portland cement 
concrete 9 in. thick gauged 5 gravel to | 
cement; area 474 yards, cost 309l. Durins 
the last three years about 12,000 yards supe 
of concrete footways had been laid, at an 
average cost of 3s. 44. per yard superficial 
The footways were laid in situ, the thickness 
being 2? in. the bottom 1} in. being com- 
pose of 4 parts local shingle gravel @ 1 
gauge) to 1 part Portland cement: and the tof 


tion and removal. A large portion of 
one of these is exhibited, and others 
are illustrated by carefully coloured draw- 
ings to scale by Mr. Geo. E. Fox, F.S.A. 
On the site of one of these houses interesting 
traces were discovered of the half-timbered 
upper story. The clay of which the filling-in 
was composed had been hardened by fire, thus 
retaining the impression of the pattern origin- 
ally stamped on the face, and also the impres- 
sion produced by the laths and woodwork at 
the back and sides. A curious parallel instance 
is shown from a book illustrating an example 
from the Continent. Other architectural frag- 
ments include a portion of a sculptured stone, 
supposed to be the head of a niche, the re- 
maining spandrel filled with a representation 
of a figure, while the soffit has a conventional 
leaf ornament repeated at intervals. At one 
end is also a trace of a conventional foliage 
pattern. Another fragment is said to be that 
of a finial. 

Among the other finds is a quantity of 
pottery, one witha cock in slight relief, another 
with a running deer, a third has a number of 
letters incised, the meaning of which, however, 
has not been deciphered. Several objects in 
pewter are shown in remarkably good pre- 
servation—a jug, a flanged bowl, and a bucket. 
In connexion with the last-named is a large 
iron hook into which a wooden handle or pole 
has been fixed ; perhaps used for lowering the 
bucket into a well. A collection of various 
articles of small size has been made, brooches, 
pins(of iron and wood), coins, fragments of 
delicate glass vessels (one with a fish, another 
with lettering), also many iron implements, 
including two good examples of wheel tyres, 
interesting pieces of painted plaster from the 
walls, and additions to the number of seeds of 
fruits and plants already found in the pits and 
identified. 

During the present season work is being 
continued, the part chosen being at the eastern 
end of the town, near the present Parish 
Church, and the site of two temples already 
discovered, and illustrated in these columns. 
The result of this year's work should, therefore, 
not in any sense be of less interest than the 
results already obtained in former years. A 
large portion of the site has now been 
examined, and with helping funds we shall 
soon have a highly interesting and fairly 
complete plan of a Roman city. The pave- 
ments and various objects of interest found are 
all being deposited in the museum at Reading, 
which should be seen by all interested in the 
subject, bearing as it does the same relation to 
Silchester as the museum at Naples does to the 
ruins of Pompeii. 
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THE ORIGIN AND SYMBOLISM OF 
CHURCH ORNAMENTS. 


THE Rev. J. Hermitage Armstrong presided 
on Wednesday,the 28th ult., at the Church House, 
Dean’s-yard, S.W., over the annual general 
meeting of the Church Cralts League. At the 
commencement of the proceedings the chair- 
man congratulated the League on the very 
successful exhibition which they had had 
during the past month in the Church House, 
and remarked that although the exhibition had 
evoked some criticism, yet it was something 
even to get criticism. 

Canon Rhodes Bristow opened a discussion 
on “The Origin and Symbolism of Church 
Ornaments,” and referred first to the lights 
which adorned the altar and the sanctuary, 
which were amongst the chief ornaments of 
the church. He said that while no doubt the 
origin of ligiits in churches was to enable 
people to see, yet at the same time they were 
symbolical of joy and gladness and particularly 
with regard to the two lights on the altar they 
represented the two-fold nature of the Light of 
the World. With respect to incense again, it 
was probable that it was used in the first place 
for fumigation, but there was also a symbolism 
attached to its use—it was symbolic of the 
fervent love which inspired prayer. Then 
again as to pictures and sculptures and images. 
Doubtless these were used first to cover blank 
spaces in the walls, but they had the further 
use of bringing things clearlv before the eye, 
which sank into the heart. Thus, although the 
origin of all these things may have been in 
their primitive usefulness, yet the church had 
recognised in them opportunities of helpfulness 
in driving home great truths and art came to 
be recognised as being of great value in these 


departments. 
Mr. Stirling Lee said the study of symbolic 


language was one of the most interesting of 
studies. From the very earliest times they 
found the highest thoughts expressed in 
symbols. Going back to the early Egyptians, 
they found the crocodile deified, and when 
they inquired why, they found the crocodile 
could see through the muddy waters of the 
Nile, and was a tongueless animal, and conse- 
quently it was taken as symbolic of the all- 
seeing eye of God and the voiceless God. In 
the times of the early Greeks the same 
symbolic language was found, and on the walls 
of the temples were expressed the highest of 
thoughts. The same thing occurred with the 
Hebrews, who were of a highly poetic nature, 
and largely used symbols to illustrate the 
mystic and the unseen God. They found this 
in the building of the Tabernacle. One 
instance was the wroughr metal altar—which 
he would like to see used in churches now— 
which was symbolic of the unity of the tribes 
of Israel. Then with regard to the Church, 
they had still to look for the same symbolic 
meanings. First was the Church in the Upper 
Room, and then the basilica was built, where 
very simple forms were used. The church 
grew, and in the Gothic churches they got back 
almost to the Tabernacle again, with its three 
divisions, There was the symbol of the nave, 
for the ship—navis—the ark come back. 
There was the chancel with the screen, The 
screen was symbolic of the drawing back of the 
veil, and where there was no screen there was 
no symbolic meaning. It was the dividing 
line for the Holy of Holies, and therefore the 
screen became one of the greatest things the 
artist had to do, and it was in the screen they 
gave expression to their highest thoughts. It 
was through that screen that entrance was 
made to the Holy of Holies—the veil was rent 
that man might approach the altar. Soin the 
early days the screens became the finest 
objects of art in the cathedrals. Then they 
found the sacrificial altar developed into the 
altar, and above the altar was the reredos on 
which the artists illustrated their thoughts 
when before the altar-table itself. So they got 
the three parts of the church, and it was 
interesting to the architect to know when he 
started a church what his symbolism was; 
to know what he meant to illustrate, for he 
took his construction by his symbolism, and to 
him it was a living thing. He was going to 
build every part intelligently with meaning, 
and as every part of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness had meaning, so he built the 
church with absolute symbolic meaning. 
Coming first into the church was the font, 
which was a very beautiful thing for the 
sculptor to illustrate, for here was the source 
which was going to flow through the Church, 
the spring going to flow into the great sea. 
The one ornament of the church which changed 
every Sunday was the flowers on the altar, 
and these flowers were full of symbolic mean- 
ing to everyone who observed. 

Replying to a question, Canon Rhodes Bris- 
tow said that apart from its symbolic meaning, 
he had little doubt but that incense was used 
as a disinfectant by the Hebrews. 

The Chairman observed that he was reading 
some old service books of the time of Edward 
VI. and found prayers authorised to be used in 
the times of certain sickness and the priest 
was ordered first to use some kind of fumiga- 
tion. 

Mr. Dyer Edwardes thought the use of 
incense went back to very early times. He 
had a censer used in the early Coptic Church 
which he brought from Egypt, and they 
saw it depicted on the early Egvptian monu- 
ments. He would give an example of howa 
structure could become the symbol of charac- 
ter. He had been to the Escurial at Madrid. 
They knew that Philip Il. as an old man 
became extremely melancholy and he looked 
about for some place where he could pass his 
days in meditation and prayer. The site of the 
Escurial was extremely gloomy and severe, 
and, in fact, a more austere spot could scarcely 
have been found. If they took away the 
cupola which surmounted the great church and 
the towers at the four corners they could 
imagine it a barracks. It was a mixture of 
palace and convent and great church. It was 
bu‘lt of granite, and the moment one passed 
through the door one felt a chill pass through 
one. There was nothing beautiful; but he 
could not say there was nothing elevating, 
because the great church was one of the most 
impressive structures he had ever been in, 
The whole construction of the Escurial was 
symbolical of the mind of Philip Il.. 
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1 in. 2 parts fine beach shingle (3 in. gauge) to 
1 part Portland cement. The main sewerage 
system of the borough was designed by the late 
ohn Anstie, and carried out by him during 1894, 
1895, and 1896. It was entirely on the “separate” 
principle. There were 13 miles 2 furlongs of 
sewers. The main sewer at the receiving well 
was 16 in. in diameter, the other sewers rang- 
ing from I2in. to 8 in. The whole of the 
sewage flowed by gravitation to the receiving 
well at the pumping station, whence it was 
pumped by three 7-in. centrifugal pumps to the 
outfall works 2} miles away, the power being 
supplied by three gas-engines, two 12 h.-p. and 
one 7h.-p. The charge of gas for pumping is 
23, 4d. per 1,000 ; this equalled a cost of id. 
per 2,700 gallons. There were twenty-four 
automatic flushing tanks at work fed from the 
mains of the water company. The ventilation 
of the sewers was effected by surface gratings 
(open man-hole covers) and shafts, of which 
they had now sixty-four of 4 in. diameter, and 
fifteen of 6in. diameter. At the outfall works 
the installation consisted of six precipitation 
tanks and a complete set of sludge-pressing 
plant, the land being about II acres in extent, 
of which one half was underdrained. The 
total cost of the system was 30,115/. Since 
his appointment in May, 1897, con- 
siderable extensions had been made to 
the sewers, and the system of treatment 
had been altered. Upto December, 18909, the 
whcle of the sewage was treated chemically 
and passed through precipitation tanks. 
Having visited works where bacteria beds 
were in successful operation, he suggested to 
the Main Drainage Committee in October, 
1899, the advisability of converting one of the 
precipitation tanks (60 ft. by 24 ít. bv 4 ft.) into 
an experimenta] bacteria bed. This was done 
by filling it up with furnace clinkers ; sewage 
was passed into it in December, 1899. The 
results were so satisfactory that two other 
tanks were converted in the following March, 
a change being made, however, in the material 
used, the manager of the works having sug- 
gested a trial of clean, sifted shingle dug from 
a portion of the land at the works. These 
two beds proved even more satisfactory than 
the clinker bed, so that after six months’ 
working the author induced the Main Drainage 
Committee to construct a sufficient area of 
bacteria beds to treat the whole of the 
sewage bacteriologically. Accordingly, five 
concrete tanks of a cubical capacity of 
260 yards each (oo ft. by 24 ft. by 5 ft) 
were constructed, and filled with gravel. 
They were first charged on June 24, 1901, 
and have worked continuously ever since. 
They were worked on a six-hours cycle (ic, 
filled four times in twenty-four hours). The 
use of chemicals and the work of sludge- 
pressing ceased on the same day, the saving in 
these two items being over #300 per annum. 
The capacity of these gravel-beds when first 
charged was one-half the total cubical contents 
of the empty tanks ; after a few days this had 
shrunk to one-third, and at the end of three 
months to one-fifth, at which figure it had 
remained since. The effluent was passed over 
the land, and had proved satisfactory to the 
Thames Conservancy analyst. It had proved 
that these beds did not deal with the whole of 
the sewage, but with only 220,000 gallons out 
of a total fluw of 340,000 gallons per twenty- 
four hours ; consequently, one of the precipita- 
tion tanks was still used for the surplus flow, 
the sludge which accumulated being passed 
into a prepared bay on the lowest portion of 
the land. The cost of these beds (44,100) was 
paid out of current account. He proposed 
next winter to construct additional beds to deal 
with the surplus. As regards house con- 
nexions, a set of regulations was framed 
by the Main Drainage Committee and ap- 
proved by the Local Government Board. These 
included the compulsory provision of an inter- 
cepting chamber to each connexion with the 
sewers. In December, 1897, he obtained con- 
sent of the Roads Committee to prepare plans 
for a depot, there being no adequate accom- 
modation for the carts and plans, and the 
Stabling being unsatisfactory. The plans were 
approved by the Council, and had been 
carried out. The accommodation comprised 
stabling for nine horses (including loose box) 
with loft over, office, harness-room, cart sheds, 
blacksmiths’ shop, wheclwrignt’s shed (and 
shop over loose box) house for foreman, 
steam-roller house, &c, The principal Cor- 
poration property consisted of municipal build- 
ings (erected 1876, with the exception of the 
old town halj}, comprising a council-chamber, 


police-court, town hall], committee-ro my’ 
retiring-rooms, off.es of surveyor and care- 
taker’s apartments, fine corn exchange, having 
a floor space of 160 ft. by 50 ft., the technical 
institute, cattle market, and a considerable 
number of cottages. The Council erected in 
1896 a corrugated iron hospital on an isolated 
site about two miles from the centre of the 
town. This had up to the present year met all 
requirements. As the Rural District Council 
had now joined with the Corporation in pro- 
viding “joint” accommodation, four more 
wards had just been added, so that the new 
hosiptal contained two nurses’ rooms, kitchen, 
and scullery ; six wards, two for scarlet fever, 
two for typhoid fever, and two for any other 
disease (except smallpox) which might require 
isolation. The total cost of the whole place 
had been 975/., plus 68o/. for rensoving the old 
buildings. The town was surrounded by four 
commons, which were within half-an-hour's 
walk of the centre of the town. In addition 
there were four open spaces available for re- 
Creation, but which could not be laid out in 
any way owing to the fact that there are com- 
monable rights attached to each. There were 
two open-air swimming baths owned by the 
Corporation, with dressing-rooms and appur- 
tenance. The water supply was in the hands 
of a private company. Samples were taken 
for chemical and bacteriological examination 
twice a year, the result being highly satistac- 
tory. The water, however, was very hard 
(24 deg. Clark’s scale). In March, 1900, 
he was asked by the Rural District Council 
of Newbury to prepare a scheme for 
dealing with the drainage of the village 
of Donnington, situate just outside the borough 
boundary, the total How to be dealt with being 
about 3,000 gallons per twenty-four hours. 
Plans were prepared showing sewers gravi- 
tating to a chamber at the lowest point of the 
village, containing two Shone ejectors of 50 
gallons capacity, the ejectors being worked 
from a small station within twenty yards of 
the chamber. The scheme was approved by 
the District Council and the Local Government 
Board, the work being completed by Christ- 
mas last at the cost of 2,000/. The sewage was 
ejected through a rising main, 760 yards in 
length, 5 in. in diameter, into the nearest 
paint of the Corporation system, All works of 
sewer extension, road-making, paving, repairs 
to property, &c., were executed by direct em- 
ployment of labour; the Council, on his 
recommendation, having recognised that for 
these works this method of procedure was the 
best and cheapest. 

Mr. J. Lemon, Southampton, in moving a 
vote ot thanks, mentioned that twenty-four 
years ago he was employed by the Corporation 
of Newbury to prepare a sewerage scheme for 
the borough. When he got there he found 
that more than half the town was outside the 
municipal boundary, and he advised the Cor- 
poration that the first thing to do was to extend 
the borough boundary. He was told the out- 
side authoritics would refuse to join, but he 
saw them, found they would join on terms, and 
in the end prepared a scheme for the extension 
of the boundaries which passed both Houses of 
Parliament. A new Council had to be elected, 
as the new area was so dilterent. He submitted 
his sewerage scheme to one of the first 
meetings of the new Council. A councillor 
got up and moved that the question of the 
drainage of this important borough be ad- 
journed sinc dic. That was duly seconded, put 
to the vote, and carried, and he was done with. 
They said, as a kind of solatium, “It is all 
right, Mr. Lemon ; you will be paid.” And he 
must say, for the honour and credit of New- 
bury, that they paid without grumbling. Some 
time afterwards they advertised for schemes 
and tenders, and Mr. Anstie was appointed 
Engineer and carried out the works. With 
reference to the bacteria beds, he could not 
understand how it was that the capacity had 
gone done to one-fifth, The only conclusion 
he could come to was that no adequate pre- 
caution had been taken to intercept the detritus 
which found its way into the beds. 

Mr. Weaver, Kensington, who seconded, said 
it was gratifying to visit the smaller towns and 
see the work done by the young members of 
the Association who were coming forward in 
the ranks to take the place of the older members 
as they disappeared. He thought it was a mis- 
take to have unchannelled roads both from a 
sanitary and economical point of view. He 
noticed that the only wood paving in the town 
was some Karri wood, and he thought if they 
waited for their experience of that wood before 


extending it they would not extend it in that 
material. 

Mr. W. Harpur, Cardiff, said he noticed Mr. 
Vincent said he could do the work of the town 
better and cheaper by direct labour than by 
contract. He thought it the right principle for 
every municipality to do its street work by 
direct labour. They might be sure of having 
value for the money they expended when they 
carried out their own work, and that could not 
always be said of contract work. 

Mr. W. N. Blair, St. Pancras, thought some 
further explanation was due from Mr. Weaver 
with reference to his remarks about Karri 
wood, Did he mean that they might have to 
wait so Jong before any result was visible that 
they would be precluded from using any more ; 
or, on the other hand, was his opinion adverse 
to it? 

Mr. W. Weaver said he was certainly ad- 
verse to the use of Karri wood paving. He 
did not say it would wear out, but if they 
looked at the paving outside that hall, which 
had been down two years, they would see that 
the cross joints had already opened one-third 
af an inch. That was the fault he found with 
Karri wood. He predicted that before the 
paving had been down for four years it would 
be as bad and noisy to drive over as a granite 
road, 

The President supported Mr. Harpur’s view 
as to doing work by direct labour, and men- 
tioned that he was carrying out a great tram- 
way scheme in Leicester by direct labour. He 
could not agree with Mr. Weaver’s remarks as 
to Karri wood, as he had a very good expe- 
rience of hard wood in Leicester, where it had 
worn very well. 

Mr. Vincent, in reply, said the bacteria beds 
had shrunk to one-fifth of the total capacity, 
but the shrinkage was not now going on. He 
attributed it to the effect that there were no 
primary beds, and that the crude sewage had 
to be put onthe beds. As tothe Karri wood 
wearing, he did not think he would be in 
Newbury to see it wear out. 

The members visited the outfall, the bacteria 
beds, the gasworks, and the town depot; and 
at the conclusion of the round of visits were 
entertained to tea at the Town Hall. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


SUCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of 
the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Mon- 
dav, June 2, Mr. Percy Gritfith, President, 
in the chair, a paper was read on “Some 
Twentieth Century Locomotives,” by Mr. 
Charles Rous-Marten. The author first pointed 
out that a large proportion of the locomotives 
employed on British ratlways were twenty 
years old and upwards, many were from thirty 
to forty years, and some still older. British 
engines only twenty years old are regarded as 
comparatively modern, whereas twenty years 
old American locomotives are deemed archaic. 
He observed that some of those elderly British 
engines did most important work on the lead- 
ing railways of the Kingdom, having been 
repaired, renewed, and rebuilt, until they were 
virtually mew machines, but necessarily 
deficient in the power demanded by the re- 
quirements of modern tratlic. Hence, he 
said, on certain lines piloting was carried to 
wasteful excess. In other instances, the loads 
for the older engines were limited to five- 
sixths of that given to modern engines. That 
involved using six engines to do the work of 
five, and running six trains instead of five on 
roads already badly overcrowded, besides in- 
creasing the labour cost and other working 
expenses. This remarkable survival of elderly 
locomotives undoubtedly demonstrates the 
original excellence of their design and con- 
struction. American practice employs, in some 
respects, inferior materials—according to 
British ideas—and builds much more roughly 
and rapidly, the engines not being expected ur 
desired to last more than ten or filteen years, 
Itis then preferred to replace them by new 
locomotives fitted with all modern improve- 
ments and possessing a large margin of power, 
especially in the boiler, such power being 
available in case either of ordinary need or 
special emergency. The author considers that 
itis debatable whether, on the one hand, the 
extreme Jongevity of British locomotives is 
desirable, involving, as it does, the crowding 
of the lines with old and sometimes almost 
obsolete iocomotive types deficient in power 
proportionate to modern requireme cts, or 


whether, on the other hand, American practice, 
while unquestionably superior in respect of 
providing a larger margin of power, is not 
defective in its results through being waste- 
ful in coal consumption and increased 
cost in repairs, in consequence of inferior 
material being used and of a rougher mode of 
construction being adopted. Each plan, he 
observed, has its own special advantages and 
disadvantages. British engines were shown 
to be indisputably superior to American per 
unit of power, but American designers pro- 
vided more units of power for identical duty. 
These comparisons apply solely to American 
locomotives working in Britain or British 
dominions. But latterly the influence of the 
one feature in which American and European 
practice was unquestionably superior to British 
was seen in the vastly enhanced power, espe- 
cially in the boilers, supplied to most recent 
British locomotives, as shown by contrast 
between prominent types of British lovcomo- 
tives of 1901 and 1902 with the leading stan- 
dard types of 1895. Another result of American 
and European Continental infiuence in British 
practice was stated to bea tendency to multiply 
coupled wheels, as in the case of six-coupled 
wheels instead of four for passenger service, 
and eight instead of six for goods traffic. In 
conclusion, a summary was given of the lead- 
ing features cf .2)dern British types of engines 
and the general characteristics of twentieth- 
century locomotive practice in Britain. 


+--+ 
Zllustrations. 


THE WESTMINSTER DORMITORY. 


ay HESE measured drawings were made 
As in accordance with the conditions 
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accompanving the award of the 
Banister Fletcher Bursary, which was founded 
in 1901 for the study of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century buildings in London. The 
report, dealing in full with the history of the 
building, forms a special article in this issue. 
The whole is the work of Mr. Arthur Stratton, 
A.R.I.B.A., of London, the frst holder of the 
Bursary. 


HOUSE, SHIREOAK, HEADINGLEY 
(NEAR LEEDS), 


TuHIs is a house built some years ago frem 
the designs of Mr. F. W. Bedford, of Leed:, 
Owing to the absence of the architect frm 
home we are not able to give any deta:ls, 
but the plan sufficiently explains the gencral 
design. 


THE NEW HOLBORN BATHS. 


THE new Holborn baths, of which the front. 
age and entrance are in Broad-street Blooms- 
bury, were formally opened on Tuesdav 
afternoon by the Mayor of the Borough of 
Holborn, before a considerable concourse of 
invited spectators congregated fin the gallery 
of the new swimming bath. 

The new baths are really an extension, as 
will be seen trom the plan, of the old baths of 
which the entrance is in Endell-street, and 
with which they are internally connected. The 
Endell-street swimming bath now becomes 
the second-class swimming bath, the fine new 
one in the Broad-street building forming the 
first-class swimming bath. 

A(ter the contract for the new building was 
signed, a long time was spent in removing old 
buildings and preparing the special founda- 
tions, which proved necessary in consequence 
of the excavations showing the unsatistactory 
nature of the subsoil throughout. Below the 
whole of the new swimming bath cement con- 
crete walls, placed at intervals of about 6 ft, 
start from the hard natural ballast, and support 
the thick layer of concrete forming the bottom 
of the bath. 

The plan shows the general arrangement ; 
the new walls being tinted black and the 
original ones hatched, The new building is 
entered from Broad strect through collapsible 
gates, which will be run back when the builc- 
ing is open, and will be drawn across the 
entrance when the place is closod. Through 
swing doors the vestibule is reached, and then 
the small hall containing the staircase leading 
to the gallery. A pry-olfice, lighted by cx- 
ternal windows, is placed on the cast side ot 
the vestibule. Uhrough a second set of swing- 
doors the large hall, containing the first-class 


THE BUILDER. 


and parts with latent heat. Ina comparatively 
short space of time the water, supplied from 
the mains of the New River Co, iş raised to 
the 72 deg. or thereabouts which is the con 
fortable warmth for the water in a good 
swimming-bath. Heat is lost after a time in 
consequence of cooler air playing upon the 
water, &c., and then the circulating system jg 
brought into use by opening a valve. Chilled 
water passes through the circulating main is 
warmed by steam passed through the silent 
heater, and comes again into the bath at a 
higher temperature. This can be done at an 
time, and the requisite temperature main. 
tained ; the whole body of water being so 
mixed up that, in testing, the thermometer 
will show throughout the bath a difference of 
less than I deg. 

The air in the new swimming-bath will be 
heated by radiators placed at its north and 
south ends through which steam will be 
passed. The chill will thus be taken off the 
air, which will be kept at an even temperature 
of about 60 deg. By lines of Steam-pipes 
placed at the bottoms of the lantern lights, the 
temperature near the glass will be raised, and 
it is believed that condensation on cold sur. 
faces will be prevented. This heating of the 
atmosphere, besides being pleasant for the 
bathers, will also prevent rapid chilling of the 
water ; and another advantage may be the 
shortening of the time for keeping the bath 
ciosed in cold weather. 

It was resolved that there should be such 4 
general r.semblance between the two street 
fronts of the building, namely, the old one to 
Endell-street and the new one to Broad-stree: 
as will suggest to an observer that they form 
part of the same building. Broad-street is of 
considerable width, and the building being 
much in view from important points, a liberal 
use of Portland stone was sanctioned, with 
T. L. B. red bricks of bright cherry-red for 
the general surfaces—the style being astylar 
Renaissance. " 

The hall containing the new bath has a total 
size of 105 ft. by 44 ft.anda height from the 
surface of the water of 35 ft. There isa 
gallery round all sides of the bath with open 
iron railings by Mr. Shrivell. The north 
portion of the gallery is 9 ft. wide and will be 
used as waiting-room for the swimming bath. 
The dressing boxes and other wood enclosures 
occupy the space under the gallery on the east 
and west sides. The gallery on the south will 
be merely a passage gallery, so is only 5 ft. 6 in, 
wide. The water chute, spring boards, running 
spring, teak ladders for going into and leaving 
the bath have all been supplied by Mr. 
Newman, the well-known swimmer, now 
superintendent of the Westminster Baths. 

The walls of the Hall containing the bath are 
from the level of the platform lined with glazed 
brickwork, salt glazed bricks being used for 
the walls beiow the gallery level, and green 
glazed bricks for the parts above that 
level. The cleaning of the bath hall in the 
future will thus be easy. The walls of the bath 
pond are heavy masses of concrete, lined 
internally with Limmer asphalte put on in two 
thicknesses. The surfaces of the asphalte were 
roughened before hardening by the application 
of coarse sand. Inside the asphalte is a lining 
of glazed brickwork, laid and jointed in cement. 
The scum-trough, forming the overflow from 
the bath, is of moulded glazed pottery. The 
water in the bath will be freshened by means 
of the sparging pipe at the south end. By ils 
action any scum on the surface will be driven 
to the trough at the north end, which will thus 
be at once overflow and scum-trough. 

The bottom of the bath is paved with Vene- 
tian mosatc finished in hard Sicilian marble, 
with black lines for guidance in swimming 
under water. All the surfaces of the mosaic 
are polished. This jointless floor will facilitate 
the cleaning of the bath pond; a matter of 
considerable importance as very frequent 
changing of the water in the pond is proposed. 
The surfaces of the platforms round the bath 
pond slope away from the pond, and channels 
are formed in front of the dressing-boxes, so as 
to avoid risk of water rendered muddy in 
cleaning the platforms finding its way into the 
pond. The bath margins are of smooth 
Keinton (Somerset) stone of a light blue 
colour, much used in the west country; and 
the remainder of each of the platforms is 
paved with Rust’s Vitreous Mosaic, an €x 
tremely hard material with non-slippery sur- 
faces. Open channels are used throughout 
where possible in preference to pipes ; thus 10 
the Hoors of the subway channels, formed in 


swimming-bath, is entered. A staircase at the 
north end of this hall leads up to club-rooms on 
the first floor, and another staircase leads into 
the basement. Bathers can reach the north 
from the south end of the bath through the 
electrically-lighted east subway, without passing 
along the platform ; and a staircase has been 
placed at the north-east corner of the hall 
for reaching the subway from the south 
portion of the building. 

In the front portion of the ground story is a 
committee-room, with separate entrance from 
the vestibule, and separate lobbies, lavatory for 
members of committee, &c. Rooms for the 
use of swimming cluvs have been provided. 
On the first floor, next Broad-street, there are 
two such rooms, which have been so arranged 
that three rooms may be made, all with 
separate accesses, &c., if that should be ad- 
visable hereafter, and there are also two club- 
rooms in the basement. All these rooms are 
reached by special fireproof staircases, placed 
at the north end of the new bath. 

In the completed building there are two 
residences on the second floor, one for the 
superintendent, next Broad-street, and the 
other for the engineer, next Endell-street. 
The first is reached from an entrance in 
Broad-street, and by a separate staircase on 
the east side of the building. The other resi- 
dence has a separate staircase leading up from 
an entrance doorway in Indell-street. 

A new 6-in. main is brought from Broad- 
street for the supply of the new building. 
More rapid filling of the new bath will result 
from this method and size of supply. All the 
water will be supplied through meters. The 
New River Company has, in a liberal spirit, 
agreed to supply water for filling the new 
swimming bath at 64. per 1,000 gallons. The 
condition made by the water company is that 
the delivery is to be made at a point not ex- 
ceeding 6oft. above Trinity high-water mark. 
Hydrants for the extinction of tire have been 
specially arranged for at the north and south 
ends of the new bath. Supplies and hose have 
also been arranged for washing down the 
surfaces of the platforms, dressing-boxes, &c. 

As all the three boilers were defective —two 
of them practically worn out, and the third 
much pitted and needing a good deal of work 
to make it last a few years—it was determined 
to replace the three old boilers by two new 
powerful steam boilers, each 24 ft. long and 
8 ft. diameter, built of steel, capable of being 
worked daily at go lbs. pressure, with all the 
most recent improvements, and on new seat- 
ings. The provision of the twin boilers will 
enable the work of the baths and washhuuses 
to be carried on with confidence and without 
risk of breakdown. Being coupled up to all 
the mains, the boilers can be used alternately, 
and will thus be worn evenly, or they can be 
used in conjunction in times of pressure. 
When one must be put out of use for cleaning 
or minor repairs, the other, being of equal 
power, can do all the work till the second can 
take its turn. The boilers will supply steam 
for heating the two swimming-baths, for heat- 
ing Fot water for private baths and the 
laundries, also for all the power required in 
the laundries, including the forced air drying- 
closets, &c. 

Duplicate boilers for supplying steam having 
been provided, it was considered desirable to 
carry similar reasoning further, and to dupli- 
cate also the appliances for heating water. 
The two heaters and reservoirs are of steel, 
and are placed in a chamber in the basement 
specially devoted to and prepared for them by 
underpinning walls, new drainage, &c. This 
arrangement has been decided upon in order 
that the heaters and reservoirs may be reached 
readily for inspection, cleaning, &c. The 
larger heater has 102 copper tubes. The re- 
servoirs and heaters will store when required 
over 2,000 gallons of hot water for the laundry 
and private baths ; one heater will be in use 
at a time, but the other will be equally avail- 
able as both are coupled to the mains ; and it is 
highly improbable that duplicate appliances 
recently put in and intelligently used can fail 
at the same moment, an accident which would 
throw the whole scheme out of work is 
practically impossible. In carrying out this 
work the detective condition of some of the 
old appliances was made apparent, and 
although there has been no attempt to renew 
everything, many alterations have been made 
in order to secure etficiency. 

The water in the baths is warmed by “the 
silent heater system.” Steam at considerable 
pressure is brought into contact with water 
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granolithic, take roof water, wastes from 
channels in platforms over, &c. 

The woodwork of the dressing-boxes is 
covered with three coats of Japanese lacquer. 

The lighting of the hall is by upright 
windows forming a continuous lantern, and 
there is also a series of windows high up on 
the west side, skylights being avoided through- 
out. The domes, beams, coves, ribs, panels, 
&c, are in fibrous plaster, painted and flatted. 
Heating pipes at the bottom of the lantern 


sard roof, the soffit of the cornice being 
plastered and lime-whited. 

The roof, including the portion between 
Wwindow-sills and eaves, would be covered 
witE green slates, and the space between the 
windows rough-casted, forming a white frieze, 
the window-frames being painted green, as 
already mentioned. 

The contents of this building, taken to a 
depth of 6ft. 6 in. below the ground-floor level, 
and including chimneys above roof, is 26,631 


cubic ft., and the estimated cost 8912. 
SMITH & WEALD. 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE : 
CORONATION DINNER. 


THE Coronation Dinner of the Sanitary 
Institute was held in the Venetian Room of the 
Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, on Monday 
evening, under the presidency of the Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G., Vice-President, whowas 
supported by Sir Joseph Fayrer, Bart., K.C.S.I., 
Sir Francis Sharp Powell, M.P., Sir W. H. 
Preece, K.C.B., Sir Henry Norbury (Director, 
General Naval Medical Department), Sir S. E. 
Scott, M.P., Mr. A. Wynter Blyth (Chairman of 
Council Provident Incorporated Society of 
Medical Officers of Health), Surgeon-General 
W. Taylor (Director-General Army Medical 
Department), Mr. H. Ward (Chairman L.C.C 
Technical Education Board), Mr. C. Hudson 
(Master of the Plumbers’ Company), the Master 
of the Carpenters’ Company, Mr. C. Hawksley 
(President Institution Civil Engineers), Mr. 
H. T. Hare (President Architectural Associa- 
tion), Mc. E. Barnes (Mayor of St. Pancras), 
Mr. R. M. Hensley (Chairman, Metropolitan 
Asylums Board), Professor A. Sheridan Dele- 
phine, Professor Corfield, and Mr. E. G. 
Mawbey (President of the Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers), The 
general company included Dr. Egglestone 
Burrows, Dr. S. Rideal, Dr. H. R. Kenwood, 
Mr. Isaac Shone, Dr. E. C. Seaton, Dr. C. 
Childs, Professor Henry Adams, Mr. W. N. 
Shaw, F.R.S., Professor Henry Robinson, Mr. 
J. Smith, Mr. T. W. Cutler, Dr. Louis C. Parkes, 
Mr. J. Osborne Smith, Dr. J. Shimeld, Dr. A. W. 
Harris, Dr. J. T. C. Nash, Colonel J. Lane 
Notter, Mr. E. White Wallis (Secretary, the 
Sanitary Institute), Dr. F. Angles, Dr. P. 
Boollyer, Dr. T. E. Hill, Dr. A. Newsholme, 
Dr. J. F. J. Sykes, and Mr. T. de Courcy 
Meade. 

The Chairman proposed the toast of “The 
King,” remarking that, as members of that 
Institute, they remembered especially the 
services which his Majesty had rendered to 
sanitary science in the course of his life. They 
would all remember, in the first place, how 
very great an interest he had taken in the 
housing of the working classes, which touched 
so large a field of sanitary science. He pre- 
sided over the Health Exhibition of 1883, and 
the International Congress of Hygiene. 

“The Queen, Prince, and Princess of Wales, 
and the other members of the Royal Family,” 


lights will, it is hoped, prevent condensation on 
the surfaces in that part of the building, as the 
atmosphere will be heated by steam pipes 
placed at the bottom of the lanterns just 
described. There will also be radiators placed 
at the north and south ends of the hall. The 
artificial lighting is wholly by electricity ; four 
powerful arc lamps hang over the pond, and 
there are also numerous Edison and Swan 
incandescent lights against walls, in front of 
gallery, and in lobbies, &c. A few gas-lights, 
sufficient to prevent the building being dark at 
any time, are provided ; these gas-lights will 
serve as a sort of “stand by” to the electric 
lighting. 

The amount of the original contract was 
13,434/., but this has been considerably ex- 
ceeded by work notat first contemplated. The 
general contractors are Messrs. Gough, of 
Hendon. 

In addition to their own workpeople, Messrs. 
Gough & Co. have employed, for boilers and 
engineering work generally, Messrs. Fraser & 
Fraser, of Bromley-by-Bow ; for ironwork of 
staircases, Messrs. Allen & Co.; for construc- 
tional steel, the Cadogan Ironworks Co. ; venti- 
lation, Messrs. Strode & Co., R. Crittall, and 
C. Kite & Co.; sanitary fittings, Messrs. G. 
Jennings ; wood block floors, Messrs. Duffy & 
Co.; hbrous plaster, Mr. Gilbert Seale ; chim- 
ney-pieces, Messrs. Shuffrey & Co.; electric 
lighting and gas, Messrs. Strode & Co.; 
Japanese lacquer, Rhus & Co., &c. 

Messrs. Lawrence & Sons, of Bracknell, 
supplied the red bricks ; the Farnley Iron Co. 
the glazed bricks with which the swimming- 
bath hall has been lined, including ivory-white 
bricks for walls of the bathing-pond, salt-glazed 
bricks for the walls up to the gallery level, and 
C. T. green bricks for the walls above the 
gallery. The floor of the Jarge new bath is of 
Venetian terrazzo, executed by the Art Pave- 
ments and Decorations Co. The platforms 
round the bath are paved with Rust’s Vitreous 
Mosaic in two greens, and the entrance hall, 
&c., in red. The margins next the bath are of 
Keinton stone, supplied by Mr. Clothier, of 
Street. The floors of the dressing-boxes them- 
selves are of Stuart’s granolithic, executed by 
the workmen of the company. The paving 
of the galleries, subways, and the surface- 
channels throughout, are also of granolithic. 

Messrs. Clarkson, of London, are the archi- 
tects ; their plans were selected in competition. 

Mr. H. Butler was the clerk of works. 

_ The new swimming-bath, in appearance and 
in general structure, is no doubt one of the 
finest in London ; the only criticism we should 


make on it is that we do not quite like the 
dark mass formed by the fronts of the dressing- 
boxes. Everything around a swimming-bath 
should be bright-toned, if possible; as all 
masses of dark more or less affect the look of 
the water surface by retiection. The white 
domed ceiling is very satisfactory, and we pre- 
fer it to ceiling lights, in which there is an 
clement of danger from the possible breakage 


and fall of glass. 


BATTERSEA WORKING-CLASS HOUSES 
COMPETITION, 


DESIGN No. 5 provides for three self-con- 


tained tenements, containing living-room three 
bedrooms, and scullery, &c., on each floor. 

In this case it was thought to be more 
€conomical to provide a common staircase 
with two tenements on each floor off the same 
landing : an entrance door being provided on 
the ground floor, and also an inner entrance 
door for each tenement. This building could 
be repeated to any extent, and it is planned to 

adapted to a five-story dwelling if required. 

Externally it is proposed that it should be 
faced with red brick, having a base of darker 
coloured bricks to the height of the ground- 
oor window-sills, the window frames being 
Painted white, with the exception of the upper 
ones, which would be painted green against 
the rough cast to obtain a contrast. 

The second floor is projected so as to form a 


cornice and to carry the caves gutter and Man- | 


of the “ Navy, Army, and Auxiliary Forces,” 


Barnes). Mr. 
administration of the health department in 


St. Pancras cost 40,o00/. a year. 


Sir F. S. Powell, M.P., responding for the 


“ Houses of Parliament,” remarked that the 
housing problem would occupy the attention 
of Parliament for many years to come. Over- 


crowding, no doubt, existed to an enormous 
extent in some parts of the kingdom, but there 


were places, notably Leeds, where the accom- 
modation was abundant. There the growth of 
the population had been enormous ; still the 
ditficulty of overcrowding had been successfully 
dealt with. There were upwards of 3,000 un- 
inhabited houses in the city of Leeds, and 
although the municipal authorities might have 
to take greater heed respecting those houses, 
still, there was no want in the place. He 
pointed out that there had been a great deal of 
legislation with regard to housing, and he 
argued that the condition of alttairs in many 
places would not be so bad if the enisting law 
were put into force. Legislation must be slow, 
but administration could never cease, and one 
of his greatest hopes for the future was in the 
power of administration. 

The Chairman proposed “ His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge, President, and 
the Sanitary Institute.’ He found his Royal 


were next toasted, and then followed the toast 


and the “ Houses of Parliament,” the former 
proposed by Mr. H. Ward, L.C.C., and the 
latter by the Mayor of St. Pancras (Mr. E. 
Barnes mentioned that the 


Highness had for over twenty years been con- 
nected with that Institute. He was for many 
years a Vice-President. He (the Chairman) 
would dilate not upon the great work the 
Institute had done, but rather upon what it had 
not done and what it desired to do. In the 
museum what struck him most was what was 
missing. The place was too crowded, and it 
was somewhat distressing to see a room full of 
objects sO judiciously chosen set out to so little 
advantage. He had been struck by another 
thing. No doubt the objects of that museum 
were most interesting ; no doubt they fairly 
represented the different classes of objects or 
subjects which they wished to bring before the 
public; but he was sure of this, that they 
could display those objects to much greater 
advantage if they had more room; therefore, 
he thought one of the first duties which they 
had as an Institute was to find a better habita- 
tion. He was pleased to tell them that for that 
object 8,000/. had been already raised, and he 
hoped by the contribution of other funds they 
would have a museum worthy of the Institute 
and of the serious and important interests 
which the museum was intended to represent 
and which the Institute was formed to promote. 
He was glad to be able to congratulate them 
upon the extension of their work to other 
countries, especially in the conduct of examina- 
tions. He was also, he thought, justified in 
congratulating them upon the interest that the 
Institute took in the great sanitary movements 
of the day. There was one which he might 
mention, because it was coming before the 
public ; he meant the question of Housing of 
the Poor. He was afraid Leeds, about which 
they had heard something from a previous 
speaker, was not quite an example of all the 
towns; therefore he would like to say one 
word of warning against relying too much upon 
the House of Commons. There were symptoms 
that the public always expected legislation to do 
everything they wanted. Far more could be 
done if Local Authorities would summon up 
courage to do all the law already allowed. He 
hoped the members of that Institute would 
protest against the tendency of municipalities 
to talk over proposals at great length, to refer 
them to committees, then to talk again, and 
then to postpone them to the next election for 
thet opinion of their successors. The Chairman 
next referred to the water question, which, 
according to his mind, appeared of the utmost 
seriousness, and one which was growing in 
seriousness every day. He was perfectly 
certain the question would: never be solved 
until they recognised the fact that one kind of 
action was necessary in the country, and 
another in the big towns. The members of 
the Institute must study this question; they 
must take into consideration the very varying 
requirements of the different parts of the 
country, and they must not rely too much upon 
County Councils doing the work. They should 
rather incite the Local Authorities to take the 
matter up-—teach them sound principles, and 
invite them to become the water suppliers of 
the district concerned, 

Dr. Wynter Blyth (Chairman of the Council 
responded. He claimed for the Institute that 
it was an educational, examinational, and 
scientific society, and had performed useful 
and important work, which was being ex- 
tended every year. There was no doubt that 
the Institute had considerable influence on 
publicopinion. They wanted more accommo- 
dation—they deserved more accommodation-— 
and they appealed to the Empire, to the 
English-speaking people, for funds with which 
to enlarge their museum and extend their 
work. The value of the museum to students 
who came from different parts of the country 
could not be overrated. The noble Duke had 
already helped them, and he, as Chairmanof the 
Council, thanked him for his gift. They ought to 
have a building that should commemorate those 
great men who had worked with them—such 
men as Dr. Richardson and Dr. Parkes. The 
speaker mentioned that they were about to 
have branches of the Institute in India and 
New Zealand, and he suggested in view of the 
extension of its ramifications that the society 
should be styled the Imperial Sanitary Institute. 
They did not alone consider the sanitation of 
the human race; thev also considered the 
health of domestic animals. They applied 
hygiene to the horse and its stable, the cow in 
its shed, the dog in its kennel, and even that 
very much over-legislated animal the pig in its 
sty. With regard to the technical and prac- 
tical side of diseases of animals, their Institute 
was probably the only place that could compare 


with the great Continental schools. Within 
their walls alone could an inspector obtain the 
equipment which would enable him to acquit 
himself with credit. Municipal authorities 
might depend that all who had passed the 
examinations of the Institute knew their duty. 

Professor W. H. Corfield proposed the 
health of the Chairman, who, he said, had 
taken the keenest interest in the Institute, and 
the Duke having responded, the proceedings 
concluded. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


NEW SCHOOL, GATESHEAD.—At a recent 
meeting of the Gateshead School Board the 
competition plans for the proposed school in 
Chester-street were considered, and it was 
decided that the three plans marked 
“ Gloucester,” “ Ely,” and “ Canterbury” were 
the best. On the envelopes being opened, the 
authors were found to be :—(1) Mr. F. W. 
Purser, West-street, Gateshead; (2) Mr. 
Stephen Piper, Newcastle, and (3) Mr. H. T. 
Hodges, Newcastle. The Board, on further 
consideration, resolved to erect a temporary 
iron building to accommodate about 400 
children, and to delay proceeding with the 
permanent school. 


The Student’s Column. 


PART III. — PRIVATE 
DISPOSAL. 


CHAPTER 22.—DISPOSAL ON LAND. 
Ponti: WAGE may be applied to land in 
S various ways. It may be distributed 
Bean} Over the surface to be utilised as far 
as possible by growing crops ; in this case, the 
crops are an important consideration and 
govern to a large extent the application of the 
sewage. This method of disposal, known as 
“Irrigation” or “ Broad Irrigation,” was de- 
fined by the Royal Commission on Metropolitan 
Sewage Discharge as “the distribution of 
sewage over a large surface of ordinary agri- 
cultural Jand, having in view a maximum 
growth of vegetation (consistent with due 
purification) for the amount of sewage sup- 
plied.” It is, therefore, essentially a branch 
of agriculture. 

In the modification of this method, known 
as “ Sub-irrigation,” the sewage is conveyed to 
the land by means of pervious drains laid a 
few inches below the surface. 

In a third method, the land is laid out into 
filtration areas, deeply under-drained, and the 
sewage is applied to the surface intermittently 
(generally by means of furrows), and is in part 
absorbed by vegetation growing on the ridges 
between the furrows, and in part filtered in 


SEWAGE 


passing downwards to the deep under-drains. | 
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Filtration,” and has been defined as “the 
concentration of sewage, at short intervals, on 
an area of specially chosen porous ground, as 
small as will absorb and cleanse it—not 
excluding vegetation, but making the produce 
of secondary importance.” 


All these methods have been adopted for the | 1 


disposal of sewage from private buildings, and 
all have given satisfactory results under 
favourable conditions. On the other hand, 
where the conditions have been unfavourable, 
serious nuisances have arisen. It is therefore 
necessary to consider carefully the circum- 
stances of each case before recommending one 
method for adoption. 

The sewage from private buildings—other 
than trade eftluents, which do not fall within 
the scope of these articles—differs chiefly in 
the amount of its dilution, and the question of 
sewage-composition, important though it is in 
the case of towns, does not here call for de- 
tailed discussion. The principal points to be 
considered are those relating to the land avail- 
able for the reception of the sewage: (1) The 
nature and depth of the soil ; (2) its area in 
proportion to the volume of the sewage, or to 
the number of persons contributing to the 
sewage ; (3) the relative levels of the drains 
and of the land; and (4) the proximity of the 
land to the buildings. It will also be neces- 
sary to take into consideration the position 
of the watercourse into which the effluent 
drains (if any) must discharge. The position 
of shallow or deep wells must also be noted, 
and if the water from these is used for domestic 
purposes, the sewage ought to be treated at 
such a distance and in sucha manner as to 
avoid pollution. 

Light sandy soils, of considerable depth, are 
best adapted for the purification of sewage. 
In many districts the surface soil is only a few 
inches thick, and rests on a subsoil of clay. 
Land of this kind may be utilised for broad 
irrigation and sub-irrigation, but is quite un- 
suitable in its natural state for intermittent 
downward filtration. The bacteria, on which 
the nitrification of the sewage depends, are 
practically non-existent in clay subsoils ; thus, 
at Rothamsted, they were not always found in 
samples taken at more than 3 ft. from the 
surface. It has been stated that no nitrifica- 
tion takes place in heavy clay soils at a greater 
depth than 18 in., while in the most porous 
soils it occurs at depths exceeding 4 ft. Other 
objections to clay are its impervious nature 
when moist and continuous, and its liabilily to 
cracks when dry. Sewage, absolutely un- 
purihed, finds its way through these cracks, 
and also through holes made by worms, 
directly to the under-drains. 

The area of the available land is also a 
governing factor in the selection of a method of 
land treatment. For broad irrigation the Local 
Government Board requires, in the case of 
towns, an areaof I acre for every twenty-five 


This is known as “Intermittent Downward ' persons if the soil is stiff clay, and one for 
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every 100 persons if the soil is loamy gravel: 
for intermittent filtration through a sandy 
gravel soil, an area of I acre is required for 
every 100 to 300 persons, according to circum. 
stances. Smaller areas are required if the 
sewage is precipitated before application to the 
and. 

In many places, smaller areas of land in 
proportion to the population have been adopted 
than those just stated. On farms with suitable 
soils, the sewage of 200 persons per acre has 
been treated satisfactorily, and on suitable 
intermittent filtration areas the sewage from 
more than a 1,000 persons has been treated per 
acre, At Forfar, in 18709, the sewage froma 
population of about 15,000 began to be treated 
on 7 acres of land laid out for intermittent fil. 
tration and 17 acres laid out for broad irri- 
gation, and the result appears to have continued 
perfectly satisfactory. According to a reso 
lution passed by the Local Authority in 1880, 
the filtration areas alone had proved “capable 
of absorbing and cleansing the whole of the 
sewage of the burgh.” 

It is unwise, however, to restrict unduly the 
amount of land for private sewage disposal. 
Works of this kind are, as a rule, confined to 
rural districts, where agricultural land is 
plentiful and cheap; and even if a liberai 
allowance of land is given, the total area 
required is in many cases so small as to be 
scarcely worth consideration. Country houses 
have usually appertaining to them much more 
land than is required for the effectual purifica- 
tion of the sewage. The problem is a little 
more difficult in the case of large institutions 
such as asylums, but even here the cost 
of the land will be a comparatively small 
matter. When we remember that a plot of 
land rather less than 7o yards square measures 
an acre, and that this, if it is of a suitable 
nature and laid out for intermittent downward 
filtration, will suffice for the sewage of about 
300 persons (according to the basis adopted by 
the Local Government Board), we shall admit 
that the area required for an ordinary country 
mansion is a mere trifle, and that the value oi 
the land for receiving the sewage of a large 
institution is not a serious item. When, also, 
it is remembered that this land can still be 
utilised for the growth of roots, vegetables, 
&c., and its productivness probably increased. 
the land may be regarded as an investment d 
a not altogether unsatisfactory character. 

It must also be borne in mind that the Loe! 
Government Board can enforce its demand 
only in the casc of Local Authorities requiring 
its sanction for a loan, and further, tbat these 
demands are based on experience gained Ir 
the treatment of town sewage, much of whic 
has been rendered difficult to purify by tk 
inclusion of trade efiluents. , 

If the ground is not adapted for inter: 
mittent downward filtration, a larger area ma 
be taken and laid out for broad irrigation, è: 
if sufticient ground for this methed o dss 
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posal is not available, tank treatment followed | 


by artificial or natural filtration may be 
adopted. 

To utilise land for broad irrigation, careful 
preparation is, as a rule, required. It is an 
advantage to run the sewage into a_ small 
screening chamber, where grit will be de- 
posited and coarse solids (paper, straw, &c.) 
retained. The screen may consist of a galva- 
nised wire basket, through which the sewage 
flows and which retains the coarser solids, or 
may be a flat screen composed of 4-in. round 
iron bars about } in. apart, in an iron frame, as 
shown in fig. 92 ; the screen should be fixed in 
an inclined position, so that the solids can be 
easily removed by means of a rake. Fig. 92 
shows a sinall grit-and-screening chamber of 


this kind, communicating with a three-way 


irrigation chamber B. The screen is shown 


at A; CC are open channels along the 
highest part of the irrigation area; D is 


the inlet to the drain (or open “carrier” 


of half-pipes or concrete) conducting the 
screened sewage to the lower portion of the 
Brick or concrete aprons 
should be provided at the outlets from the 
irrigation chamber, and small gates or paddles 
of wood, iron, or slate are required for stopping 
the semicircular openings which are not in 


irrigation area. 


use. 


If the ground is nearly level, it must be care- 
fully formed into beds to which a slight slope 
(about I in 100) must be given, so that the 
sewage will flow laterally over the surface or 
through the surface soil from the distributing 
to the collecting carriers. Difterent arrange- 
ments may be adopted. Acommonarrangement 
for clay land is shown in fig.93. The main 
carrier A Communicates with furrows B B B 
cut along the ridges of the beds, and the 


sewage flows laterally from them to the fur- 
rows C C in the depressions ; these communi- 
cate with the collecting channels D D, from 
which the sewage passes again to the ridge 
furrows E E E, to be again picked up by the 
furrows F F. This arrangement may be re- 
peated as often as required, but double or treble 
irrigation will, as a rule, suffice. More equal 
distribution of the sewage over the surface of 
the irrigated area, and more complete purifica- 
tion, can be obtained in this way than by simple 
irrigation. The ridges are usually about 4o ft. 
apart. 

For sloping and irregular ground the 
“catch-water” system is adopted instead of 
the ridge-and-furrow arrangement just 
described. The sewage is led along a dis- 
tributing channel cut at the highest con- 
venient contour of the area to be irrigated, 
and other channels or furrows are cut along 
lower contours, as shown in fig. 94. The 
sewage is dammed up in the main carrier AA 
at any convenient point by means of a wood, 
iron, or slate stop pressed into the ground, and 
flows over the edge of the channel and down 
the slope aa to the next channel or furrow BB. 
This again is dammed where necessary, and 
the sewage overflows to the next slope bb, and 
passes to the third furrow CC. The number 
of furrows can be increased according to the 
nature of the soil and the slope of the surface. 
lf the ground is steep, a greater proportionate 
area must be provided, as the sewage flows 
more quickly over it. 

With either method of irrigation, it is 
absolutely essential that, at Icast, three separate 
areas should be laid out, so that the sewage 
can be applied intermittent!y to each. At 
certain stages of the growth of the crops, 
sewage, or excessive moisture of any kind, is 
very detrimental, and it is therefore necessary 
to arrange the crops on the different areas so 
that at no time will all the areas be thrown 
out of use. It is also highly desirable that, in 
addition to the irrigation areas, a small portion 
should be laid out for intermittent downward 
filtration, so that the whole of the sewage can 
on occasion be purified on this area. This 1s 
particularly necessary when rainwater is 
admitted to the drains. 

The surfaces of the beds must be carefully 
graded, so that the sewage will flow as uni- 
formly as possible to every part. Projections 
must be taken off and depressions filled up, 
and (on sloping ground) subsidiary furrows 
must be cut where necessary between the 
main furrows. Ponding of the sewage must 
be avoided, as this creates a nuisance. 

It is sometimes said that the distinctive 
feature between broad irrigation and down- 
ward filtration is that in the latter the Jand is 
underdrained, while in the former it is not. 
This is only partially true. Some land witha 


deep and porous soil, not waterlogged, does 
not require draining, but in other cases the 
land must be drained in a similar manner to 
ordinary agricultural land. Agricultural drain- 
pipes, 3 in. and upwards in diameter, may be 
laid at suitable depths (varying according to 
levels of the land and of the outfall), and about 
40 ft. apart. Care must be taken that the 
sewage must not pass directly to these drains, 
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Correspondence. 


A QUESTION OF DISCOUNT. 


_SIR,—Would you or any of your readers kindly 
give us your opinion on the following matter? A 
provisional amount, as per enclosed extract from 
specification, is included in a certain contract we 
are at present occupied with, and we can con- 
clusively prove that we have provided no additional 
amount on to this 2,000}. for our own profit, having 
relied upon receiving a discount through our clients 
of 5 per cent. to cover us for all work and risks we 
undertake in connexion with this item. We main- 
tain there are risks, as we hold that in such a case 
we occupy the position of guarantors of our clients 
to the amount of this provision; as in the event 
of those clients finding themselves in a position 
of inability to pay for any work performed by the 
sub-contractors under this provisional amount, we 
are ourselves responsible to these sub-contractors 
direct. As we say, for this risk we are entitled to a 
discount ; and as we can prove we have not included 
anything over and above this amount in the tender 
but kept the provision net, our clients should have 
no objection to this discount of 5 per cent. being 
allowed us by them on all amounts expended out ot 
this provision. We may add that we acknowledge 
this custom ourselves by allowing the general con- 
tractor a discount ourselves in such cases, and we 
may further say that in this case the sub-contractor 
has refused to acknowledge us in the matter, and 
we have paid him his amount net. We had to take 
out our own bill of quantities, and nothing whatever 
is mentioned in the specification with regard to the 
contractor having to “add profit.” 

GooD FAITH. 


* * The following is the extract from the specifi- 
cation alluded to in the above letter :— 


“Prime Cost Allowance. 


Contractors shall include in the lump sum of the 
tender the sum of 2,000/, to provide for the cost of the 
coal handling plant, &c. . . . This amount shall be 
expended as and when the engineer shall direct, any 
portion of the amount not so expended being de- 
ducted from the lump sum of the contract.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


DECORATIVE BRUSH-WORK AND ELEMENTARY 
DESIGN. By Henry Cadness. (B.T. Batsrord.) 
ELECTRICAL — INSTALLATIONS. By Rankin 
Kennedy, C.E. (The Caxton Publishing Co. 43.) 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHRIST CHURCH, WOBURN-SQUARE, W.C.—The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England have 
made a grant of 1,500/. out of their common fund 
towards the cost of building a parsonage for this 
benefice. The church was built in 1833 after 
Vulliamy’s designs, with a capacity for 800 persons. 
The interior was remodelled and reseated, by Hall, 
thirty years ago. 

THE EDGAR HOME, BELFAST.—This institution, 
which was founded by the late Professor Dr. John 
Edgar in 1830, is now removed from Brunswick- 
street out to Whitehall, Ormeau-road. The com- 
mittee last year purchased the mansion house, 
called Whitehall, together with two acres of ground, 
and it and the extensive buildings have involved an 
outlay of over 10,000]. There is provision for 
seventy-five inmates besides the officers of the 
home, and arrangements are made for carrving on 
laundry-work On an extensive scale. The additional 
premises at the home have been planned so as to 
take full advantage of the stone house which 
occupies one angle of the site. It atfords accommo- 
dation on the ground tloor for parlour, committee- 
rooms, chapel, and pantries. On the first floor are 
arranged matron’s and assistants’ rooms, with large 
dormitory. Above this level are placed servants’ bed- 
rooms and bathroom. The new buildings adj ining 
the foregoing have a frontage of above 15o ft. by 
130ft. They comprise on the ground floor a spacious 
corridor go ft. long, approached both from the new 
entrance porch and the former hall. From the 
corridor, access is obtained to the dining-hall, 
40 ft. by 22 tt., with kitchen, scullery, and pantries 
adjacent. Behind these is the recreation hall, 
40 ft. by 25 ft. A servants’ dining-room is also pro- 
vided. Ample provision is made for the extensive 
laundry department. Two receiving -rooms are 
placed adjacent to the hall, which also opens directly 
on the izoning-room, Oo ft. by 20 ft. The laundry is 
40 ft. long, with large store-rooms at each end. 


Above the laundry are two large drying-rooms, 
60 ft. long, with hoist. On the first and second 
floor are ranges of well-lighted dormitories, 
approached by fireproof stairs and corridors, and 
with lavatory accommodation. Two large boilers, 
with oo-ft. chimney, occupy part of the yard, which 
also contains stores and stabling. The walls are 
built of Belfast perforated bricks, rough dashed, 
with cement dressings. The boiler has been sup- 
plied by Messrs. Victor Coates & Co., Ltd. The 
plumbing and laundry fittings have been executed by 


Mr. John Dowling, Queen-street ; and the terrazzo 


work by Mr. J. Ebner, London. The general con- 
tractors were Messrs. Courtney & Co. Ltd. ; and 
the architects, Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, of 


Belfast. 
CHURCH, DAIRYCOATES, HULL.—This church was 


opened on the 29th ult. : it is dedicated to St. Peter 


and St. Mary. The style is Romanesque, the nave 
arcading having semi-circular arches, supported on 
circular stone piers with moulded bases and carved 
caps. It is built of red bricks with terra-cotta 
dressings, the roof being covered with red Stafford- 
shire tiles. There are two entrances, both on the 
north side, giving access from the Hessle-road, the 
main entrance having two porches with semi- 
circular modelled arches. The accommodation is 
at present provided for 558 persons. The chancel 
(which, when built, will accommodate a choir of 
torty) and organ-chamber are not yet erected. The 
contractors for the work are the executors of the 
late Thomas Southern, and the architects Messrs. 
Brodrick, Lowther, & Walker, Hull and Bridling- 
ton. 

REOPENING OF LANDULPH CHURCH. — This 
church, which has undergone considerable restora- 
tion, was reopened on the 27th ult. In the work of 
restoration care has been taken not to introduce 
anything which would not harmonise with the 
ancient parts. The north wall had gone so much 
out of the perpendicular that it was found necessary 
to pull it down and replace it stone by stone. The 
fine old windows and the walls and roof outside 
have been thoroughly repaired. In the course of 
the restoration of the north side a doorway was 
discovered which had been plastered up. This has 
now been thrown open. In the interior the old 
oak ceilings of the aisles have been repaired. 
That of the nave is entirely new. Six dormer 
windows have been placed in the roof, and these 
much improve the lighting of the church. Near the 
altar have been discovered the places where in 
olden days the holy vessels were cleansed, and 
these interesting receptacles are to be thoroughly 
restored. The fifteenth century rood screen, on 
which is some very fine carving, is likewise to be 
renovated, and the old rood steps are still intact. 
The seats of the church had fallen into a ruinous 
state, and they have been removed and chairs sub- 
stituted, Portions of the old seats are to be used in 
constructing screens for the chancel. The tower 
has been opened up, and the tloor has been repaired 
with Delabole stone and wood, Altogether the 
renovations will cost 2,058/. The architect was Mr. 
G. Fellowes Prynne. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, 
PETERSFIELD, HANTS —The memorial stones of 
new Primitive Methodist Church and schools were 
recently laid at Petersfield. The buildings will be 
of brick, with Bath stone dressings, and will have 
seating accommodation for 200. The size of the 
church will be 37 ft. by 27ft The pulpit and pews 
will be of pitch pine, the side pews being tixed 
diagonally. The schoolroom will be 25 ft. by 22 ft, 
with movable platform. The windows will be ot 
cathedral glass, with lead lights in front. The esti- 
mated cost of the whole, including the site, is 1,250}. 
Mr. T. E. Davidson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
London, is the architect. 

NEW CHURCH, RADSTOCK.—-A new church has 

recently been opened at Radstock. The architect 
was Mr. W. J. Willcox, of Bath, and the contractors 
Messrs. Hodder & Son, of Frome. 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, BIELDSIDE, ABERDEEN.— 
The corner stone ot this building was laid on the 
27th ult. The church, already well advanced, is 
being built from plans by Mr. Arthur Clyne, 
Aberdeen. ‘The style of the building is Gothic, with 
Scottish features, and the ettect of the designo will 
be enhanced by the character of the masonry, a 
combination of red and grey granites from Hill of 
Fare and Rubislaw quarries, respectively. A 
feature of the masonry also is the sparing intro- 
duction of fine or expensive dressings in the 
building, the surface of the stones for the most part 
being lett quite rough, almost as they come from 
the quarry. The principal dimensions of the 
buildiug are as follow :—Total length internaliy, 
89 ft.; width of nave and chancel, 25 fl. ; width 
across transepts, 53 ft. ; height from iloor to apex 
of barrel vaulted ceiling, 34tt.: height trom ground 
level to ridve of roof, 49 tt.; height of bell tower, 
78 ft. The church will accommodate about 250, 
and provision has been made in the desiga tor 
extension it desired, the addition of a north aisle 
and transept increasing the total accommodation 
to some 350 sittings. Vne estimated cost of the 
building is about 3,000/. The contractors are :— 
Carpenter, Messes. Hendry & Keith; plumber, 
Messrs. Blaikie & Sons: slater, Mr. A. E. Merson; 
plasterer, Mr. A Stephen: painter and glazier, Me. 
E. Copland, all ot Averacen ; and the contractor 
tor the masonry was Mr. F. Morrison, of Culter. 
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WESLEYAN SCHOOLS, MIDSOMER NORTON, 
SOMERSET.~—These schools were formally opened 
on the 28th ult. They are erected on a site facing 
High-street, adjoining the Wesleyan Chapel. The 
infants’ department is placed nearest the road, 
while the mixed department, with large assembly 
hall, stands on rising ground at the rear, a short 
covered corridor and flight of stone steps con- 
necting the two blocks. In the infants’ department 
there is provided a marching hall, 48 ft. by 16 ft. 
Three classrooms are provided. The mixed schools 
consist of a central hall 64 ft. by 30 ft., two cloak- 
rooms, and five large classrooms, accommodation 
being provided for 336 scholars; and the plans 
admit of future extensions for 150 children. Mr. 
William F. Bird, of Midsomer Norton, was the 
architect, the contractor being Mr. W. Tovey, of 
Midsomer Norton, and the total cost, including 
purchase of land and furnishing, is about 4,700/. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, ALDFIELD, RIPON.—The 
foundation-stones of a new Wesleyan chapel at 
Aldfield, in the Ripon circuit, were recently laid. 
The new structure will be entered from a porch on 
the east side, and will accommodate eighty-one 
adults. There will be two rows of pews, with an 
aisle down the centre, the rostrum being at the 
south end. At the opposite end to the rostrum, 
and entered from the porch, a schoolroom has been 
designed, and this will afford seating for tifty 

rsons, The latter room is separated from the 
main building bya readily movable wood partition. 
The building is designed in the early Gothic style, 
and is to be faced on the east and north fronts 
with red pressed bricks, from Messrs. J. W. Green 
& Sons, Borough Bridge, and the roof is to be blue 
slated. Internally the walls are to be plastered, the 
seatings, dadoes, doors, &c., being in varnished 
pitch-pine. Mr. J. H. Coldbeck, Ripon, is the 
builder, and the amount of the contract is 478/. 108. 
Mr. T. Stokes, of Thirsk, is the architect. 


Post OFFICE, DUNOON, N.B —New Post-office 
buildings, erected at Dunoon, were opened on the 
28th ult. The builder was Mr. Colin Macandrew, 
of Edinburgh, and the architect Mr. John Breingan, 
also of that city. 

HOME FOR INCURABLES, HARROGATE.—This 
home was opened by Sir Christopher Furness, M.P., 
on the 21st ult. The building, which is of Pateley 
Bridge stone, stands in Cornwall-road. It possesses 
a handsome frontage 157 ft. in length, and the depth 
of the building is over 85 ft. One of the features is 
a winter garden. The system of ventilation adopted 
enables the vitiated air to be drawn into the several 
chimney breasts at the ceiling level. The building 
has cost between 15,000/. and 16,000/1., and has been 
erected from plans prepared by Mr. T. E. Marshall, 
of Harrogate. 

NEW BUILDINGS, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN.— 
The new Trinity College buildings, consisting 
partly of the Graduates’ Memorial erected by the 
graduates, and partly of the new chambers for 
students, was opened on the 3oth ult. The former 
is the outcome of the Tercentenary celebrations, 
and the latter, provided by the Board, have been 
joined in an architectural scheme, so as to form 
one block—the memorial building being in the 
centre, and the students’ new quarters in the wings. 
This pile is situated on the site of what used to be 
known as “ Rotten Row.” It looks out on the 
Library square, and faces south. The buildings 
have a total length of 189 ft., an average breadth of 
64 ít., a height at highest point of 82 ft. They are 
constructed of granite with dressings of Portland 
stone: and the style of architecture is Renais- 
sance, with decided French leanings. The triplex 
idea in the construction is preserved in the 
south front. A centrepiece is formed by the 
memorial section, ornamentally roofed, which 
runs higher than either of the wings, and the 
wings in their turn have gable apexes, which are a 
reproduction on a smaller scale ot that of the 
central building. Along the entire front on the first 
tloor runs one principal architectural order, in 
which Ionic pilasters are the chief detail; and on 
the second floor there is a similar order for the 
central building, as well as a corresponding order 
for each of the wings. In the wings there are stone 
dormer windows for the attics, and each of the 
three roof-pieces are carved. The buildings as a 
whole have ground floor, first tloor, second floor, 
and attics. In the Memorial Building, which is the 
most ornate and spacious in both its external aod 
its internal scheme, the ground floor is given over 
to a large room intended for the library, and a 
writing-room. The library, which is situated in the 
rear, is 40 ft. square, decorated with Ionic pilasters 
and with Classic cornice. There is an ornamental 
gallery for working a lantern, &c. Looking out on 
the Library square is the writing-room, also a 
spacious apartment, measuring 40 ft. by 24 ft. In 
conjunction with this floor, as also with each of 
the other floors, there is a committee-room. On 
the trst floor there is a large readinyg-room in front 
and a committee-rooni behind. On the second tloor 
there are again two large rooms corresponding in 
size and position with those on the lower floors. 
These rooms are not appropriated to any definite 
uses at present, but the idea 1s apparently to set 
them apart as clubrooms for the Historical, Theo- 
logical, Philosophical, or other College Societies. 
In the attic there are two rooms also, the larger of 
which is intended to be used as a billiard-room. It 
is not quite finished at present. The front of the 


graduates’ building stands forth more prominen 
than that of the wings, and it is also endowed wit 

a greater wealth of architectural detail. The wings 
devoted to students’ chambers afford accommo- 
dation for forty students, and comprise in all 
eighty rooms, a bedroom and sitting-room being 
set apart for each student. In each wing an 
oak staircase gives access to the rooms on the 
upper floors and attic. Each room has a fireplace, 
and off the passages to the bedrooms there are coal 
stores. A lavatory is also provided on each floor. 
In the basement there is a furnace-room and a 
cloakroom, and in connexion with the former, 
Grundy’s system of heating by hot air is installed. 
The first window off the stairs is a memorial in 
stained-glass to the late Mr. Marshal Porter, a dis- 
tinguished and gallant graduate of the University, 
who lost his life in the South African war. This 
work was executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne. The contractors were Messrs. Sharpe & 
Emery, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. The con- 
tract was 21,000/., but there were extra works 
which brought the amount toa larger figure. Sir 
Thomas Drew, of Dublin, was the architect. 


METHODIST CHURCH, HEREFORD.—The founda- 
tion-stones of this church, situated in Chandos- 
street, were laid on the 29th ult. Externally the 
church will be built with pressed bricks, with 
Grinshill stone dressings. Inthe front there will be 
a window of mutile-tinted glass. The principal 
entrance will have columns of red Alverley stone, 
with carved Portland stone bases and caps flanking 
the sides. Internally, the furniture will be of pitch- 
pine. There will be three rows of seats with two 
aisles, and wood-block flooring will be laid down. 
In the designs prepared, a school-house has been 
provided for. The builder is Mr. W. Powell, of 
Hereford, and Mr. W. W. Robinson, of the same 
city, is the architect. 

HOSPITAL, WATH, SWINTON.—The new hospital 
of the Wath, Swinton, Greasbro’, and North Rother- 
ham Joint Hospital Board, at Wath Wood, is now 
ready for the reception of patients. The accommo- 
dation is for twenty-four beds, with all necessary 
offices, and a steam laundry. Mr. Campsall, of 
Sheffield, is the architect, and Mr. Smitb, of Mex- 
borough, has executed the building work; Messrs. 
Roberts, of Sheffield, and Messrs. Asher & Son, 
Wath, the furnishing; Messrs. Summerscales the 
steam laundry; Messrs. Trusswell the heating 
apparatus; and Messrs. Snowden the plumbers’ 
work. ; 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, IPSWICH.—The memorial- 
stones of this church, which i3 situated in Bramford- 
road, were laid on the 28th ult. It is to be built 
in red brick, with Gunton white dressings. The 
roof will be of plain tiles, and the principal entrance 
from the main thoroughfare in the Bramford-road. 
The plan provides side entrances with a view of 
enabling stairways to be constructed leading toa 
gallery. The chapel will be so ft. long by 38 ft. 
wide, and will seat about 400 persons. There will 
be a school-room at the rear 44 ft. long by 25 ft. 
wide, and this will afford accommodation for 350. 
Four class-rooms, with infant school and vestry, 
are contemplated, the central class-room, dividing 
two of the rooms, can be added to the chapel at 
any future time, the two rooms on the other side 
being appropriated for the purposes of the choir, 
and the other two rooms utilised as vestries. The 
benches of the chapel will be of pitch-pine. The 
estimated cost is 3,000/., including the site. The 
builder is Mr. Charles Roper, and the architects 
Messrs, Eade & Johns, of Ipswich.. 

NEW CHURCH. LEIGH, LANCS.—The foundation- 
stone of the St. Thomas's Church, Leigh, was laid 
on the 31!st ult. The building, which is to be 
in the Early Perpendicular style, will cost 12,0001. 
It will have a chancel of three bays and a tower 
20 ft. square, the height of which from the ground 
to the top of the parapet will be 75 ft., or 100 ft. to 
the top of the cross surmounting the small spire. 
The church has been designed by Mr. R. B. Preston, 
architect, of Manchester. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, BEESTON, Notrs.—The 
new Wesleyan church, Chilwell-road, Beeston, was 
opened on the 29th ult. The church is designed in 
the Decorated Gothic style. It will accommodate 
about 350 people, and the range of buildings in- 
cludes extensive Sunday schools. The structure is 
of pressed brick, with stone dressings, and the spire 
rises to a height of 130 ft. The church roof ig 
waggon-headed and of pitch-pine, which has been 
used also for the whole of the interior woodwork. 
The windows are glazed with stained glass, and the 
lobby has a mosaic floor. The rostrum is of 
polished walnut, and has velvet panels with Horal 
designs hand-worked thereon in gold thread by 
some of the ladies connected with the church. The 
schoolroom is spacious, light, and lofty, with open 
roof and stained-glass end windows. There are 
seven classrooms grouped around the school, also 
a men’s classroom, and a spacious ladies’ parlour 
and kitchen. There are separate vestries for the 
ministers, stewards, and choir, together with the 
customary out-offices. The architects are Messrs. 
W. J. Morley & Son, of Bradford. The building 
contractors were Messrs. H. Vickers & Son, Not- 
tingham, brick and stone and slaters’ work, and 
the following were the sub-contractors :—G. Thomp- 
son, Leeds, plumbing ; B. Sugden & Son, Bradford, 
plastering: and Varley & Son, painting. The 


and the heating by Danks & Co., Nottingham, The 
total cost of the buildings, exclusive of furniture, i 
about 6,700l. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, ROWLANDS GILL, New. 
CASTLE.—This Wesleyan church was formally 
opened on the 31st ult. The building was com. 
menced in the spring of 1901, and has been built 
by Messrs. Turner Brothers, of Gateshead, under 
the direction of Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, architect, 
North Shields. It is constructed of stone walls 
faced with Tow Law blockers, and the interior 
measures about 6o ft. by 32 ft., the three classrooms 
averaging about 16 ft. by 14 ft. The pulpit plat. 
form has a centre seat placed under a carved wood 
canopy. At the opposite end of the church are the 
two main entrances, leading from Strathmore-road. 
The gable towards Strathmore-road is at present 
the most ornamental part of the structure, and the 
windows are filled with stained glass. The side 
windows are also filled with leaded lights, provided 
by Messrs. Thompson & Snee, of Gateshead. The 
heating is by hot water, carried out by Messrs, 
H. Walker & Co., Newcastle. As the building his 
in the meantime to be adapted to school purposes, 
the r partly made with movable backs, 
which has been supplied by the North of England 
School Furnishing Co., Newcastle. The chairs, 
linoleum, and other upholstery were supplied partly 
by Messrs. Snowball, of Gateshead, and partiy by 
Messrs. Bainbridge, of Newcastle. The total esti- 
mated cost of the building is 2,6401. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


AN OFFICIALLY APPROVED ELECTRICITY METER. 
—The Board of Trade have made an order in 
approval of the pattern and construction of a 
meter, No. 9,910, made by Chamberlain & Hook- 
ham, Ltd., of Birmingham, and known as the 
“ Hookham ” meter, for electricity supplied on the 
constant potential continuous current system. They 
also approve of meters after that kind being fired 
by screws to a horizontal support, and being con- 
nected thus : one service line to be cut and the ends 
bared of insulation at the cut for about ı in., the 
insulation being cut straight across; the outside of 
the insulating material is to closely fit the hole 
through which the line passes to the terminal; the 
connexion to be so made that the current goes 
through the meter from the + terminal to the - ter- 
minal ; and the ends of the conductors, which must 
be tightly clamped in their terminals, are not to 
project beyond the tops of the terminal boxes 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN THE CITY.—A report 
made by Mr. Clifton and Mr. Patchell, architect and 
engineer-in-chief respectively to the Charing Cross 
and Strand Electricity Supply Corporation, com- 
prises estimates of 60,000}, for the completion of the 
gencrating station at Bow and for distributing 
stations at Fenchurch-street, Ludgate-hill, and Upper 
Thames-street, 108,000/. for completing the trunk 
and other mains and service connexions in the City, 
and 113,000}. for machinery, &c. The company 
have already expended 645,060}. upon sites, build- 
ings, machinery, mains, &c. They have supplied, or 
have contracted to supply, 220,000 eight-candle 
power lamps in the City, and their present instal- 
ment at Bow is adequate for 225,000 lamps. They 
calculate that an additional outlay of 300.0001. will 
enable them to increase the capacity of supply to 
375.000 lamps. The figures we quote relate to the 
“City undertaking ” of the Corporation. Duriog 
eight years past they have served the western por- 


tions of the town from their generating station at 


Lambeth. 

WATER SUPPLY, BARROW.— Colonel Strongit- 
harm, who is an alderman of the Barrow Towa 
Council, has been selected to carry out the scheme 
for bringing water from the Duddon to Barrow. 
He will resign his seat on the Council. 

WATERWORKS, OTLEY, YORKS.—The first sod cf 
the new reservoir at Otley Waterworks was recently 
cut. The work already done in connexion with this 
water supply scheme includes the beginnings of an 
embankment 240 yards in length, which will keep 
back the moorland streams until a reservoir his 
been formed providing a storage of 100 million gal- 
lons of water—the equivalent of 260 days’ supp'y. 
Over the embankment a road will be carried, having 
a bridge across the by-wash with a span of 30 it- 
and a width of 17 ft., and at one end a caretakers 
house is to be built. Filters also are to be con- 
structed to remove the acidity of the peat and 
prevent corrosion of the pipes, and there will be an 
arrangement whereby 150 000 gallons of “compen: 
sation water ” may be daily turned on for the us 
of millowners. The supply will be on the gravita- 
tion principle. Seven miles of 10-in. pipe line will 
carry the water down, and the cost of that part of 
the work is estimated at 3,000/. The cost of the 
whole waterworks scheme is estimated at 82,00% 
Mr. John Waugh, C.E., is the engineer and Ms. 
W. S. Arnold the contractor. 
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AUSTRALASIA.—The Forest Department of Ne% 
South Wales is now paying considerable attention 
to the forestry of tbe country, it being recoga! 
that the forests may be turned to better advantag’ 
than hitherto. One practice, widely condemre*. 


stained glass is by Lazenby & Co, of Bradford, t which is to receive immediate attenticn, ia the 
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felling of innumerable splendid trees on Crown 
lands simply as a speculation, and these trees have 
then been left to rot on the ground. The supply of 
good timber is said to have been allowed to run 
down without making provision for conservation 
or replanting.——The Citizens’ Life Insurance Co. 
are about to erect new offices in Wellington, New 
Zealand, at a cost of about 30,000}. Mr. J. Charles- 
worth, of Wellington, is the architect——New 
convent buildings, erected at Abbotsford, Victoria, 
have recently been opened. They are in the Early 
English Gothic style, contain more than 200 rooms, 
and cost nearly 29,000]——-A new Roman Catholic 
church erected in Kensington, Victoria, has now 
been completed. Its estimated cost is 2,000}. 
The Inter-State Convention of master plumbers and 
sanitary engineers was opened in the Town Hall, 
Adelaide, early in April last. The business dealt 
with chiefly had reference to the best means of 
preserving the public health, from a plumbing point 
of view.——At the first general meeting of the 
Institute of Architects of New South Wales, held 
on April 3 last, Mr. G. Allen Mansfield, F.R.I.B A., 
was elected president; Mr. Cyril Blacket, vice- 
president; Mr. G. Sydney Jones, A.R.I.B.A,, hon. 
secretary; and Mr. A. F. Pritchard, hon. treasurer. 
The new president has been connected with the 
Institute for thirty years. The retiring president, 
Mr. John Barlow, F.R.I.B.A., who has occupied the 
chair for the past four years, referred to the recent 
progress made by the New South Wales Institute. 
UNITED STATES.—Columbia University is sepa- 
rating its schools of architecture and music from 
the departments to which they have hitherto been 
attached, and combining them into a new depart- 
ment of fine arts, to which will be added, later, if 
the proposed scheme is carried out, schools of paint- 
ing and sculpture.——The Massachusetts Institute 
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photo-etching, the scale being too small for the 
customary use of contours in that respect. England 
and Wales will be covered by a complete set of 
twenty-five sheets, at a price of rs. 6d. per sheet 
(unmounted); the seventeen sheets for Scotland 
will be sold for 18. each; combined sheets, folded 
ina cover, will soon be ready for sale. 

THE CORPORATION OF LONDON AND THE 
GRAIN DUTIES.—The Corporation have notified 
that the ancient rights of metage will cease to be 
exercised in the City after the end of the present 
year, concurrently with the expiration of the grain 
duty. The Metage on Grain (Port of London) Act 
of 1872, abolished compulsory metage on grain, in 
lieu of a commutation for a fixed duty during a 
period of thirty years which is now coming to a 
close. In return for the revenue derived from that 
source, which has yielded a gross income of about 
19,000/. per annum, the Corporation undertook to 
manage and maintain many open spaces, amongst 
them being Wanstead Park, Epping Forest, West 
Ham Park, and Coulsdon Common. A charter, 
temp. Edward IIL, guaranteed the metage rights of 
the City, and the Lord Mayor. as clerk of the 
markets, regulated all weights and measures used 
in the markets of London. It is recorded that 
Edward IV. conferred the office of chief gauger on 
the Lord Mayor by way of paying a heavy debt due 
to the City. 

CITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL.—We 
learn that the fabric of this hospital has been 
authoritatively pronounced to be in an unsafe con- 
dition. The hospital, which stands at the corner of 
the City-road and Old-street, was built in 1771-3, 
after plans and designs by Robert Mylne. The 
charity was originally founded in 1750, at Shaftes- 
bury, otherwise known as Thanet, House, in 
Aldersgate-street, which had been built after 


of Technology has acquired a tract of about twelve | designs by Inigo Jones, and was pulled down about 
acres of land in Brookline, in order to erect build- | twenty years ago. 


ings thereon for the accommodation of some of its 
departments, the present buildings having proved 
inadequate.——It has been decided to postpone the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition until 1904, it having 
been found impracticable to have the exhibits ready 
by next May—the month in which it was originally 
proposed to be opened. 

INDIA.—The North-Western Railway is building 
a large gas factory at the Karachi end of their line. 
At the same place the company is erecting an insti- 
tute for the use of their employés, which was 
expected to be opened late in the present month. 
—The Government of India has sanctioned the 
remodelling of Parbatipur Junction station, on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, with a view to 
improving the train service and effecting an appre- 
ciable economy in time in travelling.——The com- 
mittee charged to consider the nature of a memorial 
to Queen Victoria at Allahabad have decided to 
erect a clock tower, the base of which is to form a 
canopy over a bronze statue of her late Majesty. 
Architects and others are invited to send in designs, 
and a premium of 2,000 rupees is offered, the com- 
petition to close on November 1 next. 

AUSTRIA.—The Committee of the Deutschmeister 
Monument have invited designs for that work from 
Vienna sculptors, and there is every evidence that 
there will be a spirited competition. The authors 
of the first three premiated designs will receive 
6,000, 4,000, and 2,000 kronen respectively, and the 
competition closes on January 20 next. The 
authorities of the Buildtags Department of Vienna 
contemplate erecting public offices near the centre 
of the city, and have issued instructions to city 
architects in connexion therewith.——Very little 
progress seems to have been made in reference to 
the improvement scheme whereby wide boulevards 
were to be constituted near the cathedral in Vienna. 
The general arrangement appears to be somewhat 
analogous to our Strand-Holborn new street and 
improvement scheme. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LAND BUYING.—Land buyers should consider the 
relative advantages of land offered tothem. Land 
at a low price, far from a town and station, and of 
very ordinary qualifications, is not necessarily cheap 
land ; but land convenient toa town and station and 
in a position towards which the town is extending, 
and with good residential qualifications, is cheaper 
ata far higher price than the other. The former 
remains what it is, the latter is not only much more 
valuable now as possessing qualities for develop- 
ment, but taking into consideration its constantly 
increasing “unearned increment,” is ever advancing 
in value. By buying land near prosperous and 
growing towns the fortunes of many families 
thronghont the country have been founded.—The 
Land Roll. 

THE ORDNANCE SURVEY (GREAT BRITAIN).— 
The Ordnance Survey Office have begun the i:sue 
of a new series of maps for Great Britaic, prepared 
under the directorship of Colonel D. A. Johnston, 
R.E. The maps are based upon a revision, com. 
menced four years ago, of the outline maps o' 
England and Wales on the scale of four miles tc 
the inch, and have been extended to include 
Scotland. The new maps are printed in five 
colours—burnt sienna for main roads, green for 
large woods, light brown for hills, and blue for 
Water ; they also, for the first time, indicate hilly 
aod mountainous country with stipple shading by 


CORONATION ARCH, WHITEHALL. — Messrs. 
Walker and Ramsay, of Glasgow, have been ap- 
pointed architects of a temporary triumphal arch 
which the Canadian Government propose to erect 
at Whitehall. The arch is to be symbolical of the 
cereal products of that Colony, and will embody a 
scheme for its illumination at night. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN BARNSTAPLE.—Consider- 
able interest was taken in a recent auction sale at 
Barnstaple, when the large open space of ground at 
the rear of Boutport-street, known as the Rackfield 
estate, about 54 acres in extent, was purchased by 
Mr. C. H. Symons, of Barnstaple. Plans have now 
been approved by the Town Council, and building 
will shortly be commenced. It is proposed to erect 
160 houses of the superior artisan type, with lines 
of frontage varying from 15 to 18 ft. in width, and 
a depth of from 50 tu roott. There will be two 
main streets, Coronation-street, reaching from 
Boutport-street to the end of Higher Maudlin- 
street, a distance of over 600 ft., and King Edward- 
street (crossing Coronation-street almost at right 
angles) from Vicarage-street down to the Mill Leet 
behind the Yeo Vale estate. A shorter street fol- 
lowing very much the same lines, only nearer 
Derby, will be called Charles-street, being linked to 
King Edward-street by a short street. George- 
street further connects the two main thoroughfares. 

WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS, NEWCASTLE.—At a 
meeting of the Newcastle Town Improvement 
Committee, held on the 28th ult., the plans for 
workmen’s dwellings, which the Newcastle Corpo- 
ration propose to erect in Walker-road and Quality- 
row, were passed, the differences with the Local 
Government Board on the subject of room accom- 
modation having been adjusted. The buildings, we 
understand, will contain about 140 separate dwell- 
ings of varying extent in accommodation. Tenders 
for their erection will shortly be invited. These 
dwellings are to be built to provide homes for 
working people displaced by street and other 
improvements inthe city. When they have been 
completed, it is probable that the proposed exten- 
sion of Market-street, by cutting a thoroughfare, 
6o ft. wide, through the area behind the east side of 
Pilgrim-street right away to New Bridge-street, will 
at once come up asa practical measure before the 
Council.—Newcastle Leader. 

PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL.—At a meeting 
of the executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Technical and Secondary 
Education, on May 30, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted:—“That the Plumbers’ 
Registration Bill now before the House of 
Commons would be injurious to the best interests 
of education ; and, having regard to the resolution 
against any Bill whatever passed at a representa- 
tive conference of educational and industrial bodies, 
held three years ago under the auspices of the 
National Association, the executive committee con- 
siders that nothing has occurred to render desirable 
another decision .of the subject, and therefore 
expresses the hope that the present Bill will not be 
allowed to pass.” 

THE SLATE TRADE.—The mineral statistica just 
issued show a falling-off in Igor of 85,000 tons of 
slate from open quarries. The greater portion of 
this is accounted for by the partial stoppage of the 
Penrhyn Quarries. There is also a falling-ott of 
nearly 12,000 tons from slate mines ; these com- 
prise the leading Festiniog quarries, and as demand 
is good, both at home and abroad, merchants 
should place their orders as early as they can. 
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PIER IMPROVEMENTS, BLACKPOOL. — Terms 
having been agreed upon between the Corporation 
of Blackpool and the North Pier Co. for the setting 
back of the pier entrance for the purpose of the 
proposed widening of the promenade, the North 
Pier Co. have decided to carry out certain improve- 
ments in the way of a more imposing entrance, 2s 
well as another pavilion at the shore end of the pier. 
The scheme is estimated to cost 20,0001 

MARBLE QUARRIES IN THE CYCLADES.—In his 
annual report, just received at the Foreign Office, 
Mr. Cottrell, British Consul for the Cyclades, 
mentions that in the year 1897 a British company, 
under the name of Marmor, Ltd., was started in 
Greece, with head offices in London, for the acqui- 
sition and working of the marble quarries of Greece. 
This company has carried on business in various 
parts of the Cyclades. In the island of Skyros they 
obtained, under a contract with the municipality of 
the island, the exclusive right to extract marbles for 
a period of fifty years. The work commenced in 
1899, and until the end of 1g01 the extraction 
amounted to 1,351 cubic metres. This marble was 
extracted from the old Roman quarries with which 
the island is honeycombed. The marble consists of 
white, white and red, white and yellow, white and 
purple, &c., and also marble with many colours in 
one piece. Like most coloured marble, however, 
this marble is very brittle, and it is exceedingly 
ditticult to get large blocks. The grain is very fine, 
and the colours very delicate, but owing to its 
brittleness and the time incurred in extraction, the 
expense is very great. The company have 
put down installations, have built a mole, and 
made a road seven kiloms. long, and generally 
employ about 300 men. The same company 
are extracting marble in Tinos, almost entirely 
dark green and black veined. These quarries were 
originally opened up by a man named Seigel, a 
sculptor from Munich, who reopened these quarries 
under the belief that they were the long lost verde 
anlico, The columns for St. Paul’s, outside the walls 
at Rome, and the Roman Catholic Church, St. 
Dionysius, Athens, were extracted from these quarries 
by him under the belief that it was the genuine 
verde anlico. On the death of Seigel the quarries 
were bought by a Mr. Kloebe, at that time German 
Consul in Syra, and carried on by him until his 
death. During the lifetime of Seigel and Kloebe a 
certain demand was created for these marbles, and 
when at Kloebe’s death the quarries were closed, the 
demand was filled by a second substitute, namely, 
verdes des Alpes, extracted from quarries close to 
Genoa. This marble, although not being the real 
verde antico, which has recently been discovered 
near Thessaly, is still a beautiful marble, and, as the 
quarries are near the sea, transport is easy, and the 
marble can be supplied at a low price. The quarries 
began to be worked in 1900, and up to the end of Igor 
205 cubic metres were extracted. The company, 
having installed wire saws on the latest principles, 
are able to extract blocks and columns of almost any 
size. The same British company have quarries in 
the islands of Naxos and Paros, which, bowever, 
they have not yet commenced to work. The Greek 
Company of Marbles of Paros have laid down in- 
stallations in the island of Paros for extracting and 
sawing marble, but they have not been very suc- 
cessful. This company also owns quarries in Naxos, 
Antiparos, and Amorgos, and are now negotiating 
with the British company to sell the whole of their 
plant. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


BRICK AND STONE LAYERS’ SOCIETY, DUBLIN. 
The following resolution has been adopted at a 
special meeting of the Incorporated Brick and 
Stone Layers of Dublin:—‘‘ That we pledge ourselves 
to support the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
in their fight for an increase in wages, and we be- 
lieve the manner in which the men have conducted 
the strike proves the justification of their demand, 
which is cnly in accordance with the rapid increase 
of house-rent in this and other large cities ; and, in 
support of this resolution, our treasurer be instructed 
to forward a cheque to the treasurer of the Strike 
Committee of the Amalgamated Engineers ; and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Press and 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers.”—Freeman's 
Fournal, 
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LEGAL, 
IMPORTANT BUILDING CASE. 


In the Court of Appeal, composed of the Master 
of the Rolls and Lords Justices Mathew and Cozens- 
Hardy, on the 27th and 28th May, the cases of 
Belcher v. the Roedean School Site and Buildings, 
Ltd., and in re an arbitration between the Roedean 
School Site and Buildings, Ltd., and Belcher and 
others, came on for hearing on appeals by the com- 
pany from two orders of Mr. Justice Bucknill in 
Chambers, dated May 12 last. 

Mr. Ralph Neville, K.C., and Mr. O’Leigh Clare, 
appeared in support of the appeals; and Mr. 
Reginald Bray, K.C., and Mr. Hudson, for the 
respondents. 

Mr. Neville, in opening the case, said that the two 
orders appealed against were closely connected, and 
had better be taken together. The questions which 
he had to ask their lordships to determine were, 
broadly speaking, first, whether the Koedean Co. 
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were entitled to enforce a certain award made under 
a building contract: and, secondly, in the other 
case, whether the plaintiff Belcher was entitled to 
proceed with an action in respect of matters which 
had been dealt with by the arbitrator, and which 
were the subject of the award in question. 

The Master of the Rolls: The question is whether 
the award is a good one or not ? 

Mr, Neville said he thought that was the only 
point, but there might be other views expressed on 
the other side. The facts would involve a short his- 
torical retrospect. The arbitration clause was con- 
tained in a contract dated February 25, 1897, made 
between the company and Messrs. Peters, Peter, & 
Son, and it was a contract entered into for the 
erection of the Roedean School at Brighton. The 
amount of the contract was something between 
33,0001. and 44,000/., and Clause 26 was the arbitra- 
tion clause, which was the important one, and 
which provided that in the event of any disputes 
arising between the company and the builders they 
should be referred to the architect, whose decision 
should be binding and conclusive on both parties. 
The architect was a Mr. J. W. Simpson. The date 
for the completion of the buildings was Septem- 
ber 1, 1898 There was a power to determine 
the contract and to take the work out of 
the builders’ hands and complete it under 
Clause 20 of the contract. One of the provisions 
which permitted the taking the work out of the 
builders’ hands under that clause was in the case of an 
assignment of or charge on the contract moneys 

without the consent of the building owners. On 
October 238, 1598, and November 14, 1808, two 
charges were given on the contract moneys, the first 
to the Capital and Counties Bank, and the later one 
in favour of Belcher. Those were made with the 
consent of the building owners. It appeared after 
wards that another had been made, of which they 
knew nothing. The works were not satisfactorily 
proceeded with, and were not completed, or any- 
thing like completed, on September 1, 1898. The 
builders got into financial difticulties, and ultimately 
became bankrupt. On February 1, 1899. the day 
they filed their petition, the building owners gave, or 
purported to give, notice under Clause 20 deter- 
mining the contract, took the work out of the 
builders’ hands, and completed it in accordance 
with the contract. It was suggested by the other 
side that that notice determining the contract was 
bad, but that had nothing to do with the determina- 
tion of the case. On the same day, a receiving 
order was made against the builders. The building 
owners took over the works and they were com- 
pleted under the superintendence of the architect. 
On June 27, 1901, a tinal certificate was granted by 
the architect, or two years and five months after the 
taking of the work out of the builders’ hands. 
That certificate found that about 350/. was 
due to the trustee in bankruptcy of the builders. 
On July 1, 1901, the solicitors to the trustee wrote 
refusing to accept the certificate issued by Mr. 
Simpson on the ground that the builders had a large 
claim against the company for improperly deter- 
mining the contract. That was the first intimation 
that any point was raised on the power of the 
building-owners to give the notice of February 1, 
1899. The point having been raised, and there 
being other ditrerences under the contract the 
building owners requested the architect to under- 
take the arbitration which he had to do under tbe 
contract, and to make his appointment for the 
purpose of entering upon it. The architect ap- 
pointed July 23 for the frst sitting. The trustee 
refused to acquiesce in the arbitration or to submit 
to the jurisdiction of Mr. Simpson as arbitrator. 
Before the proceedings were advanced any way the 
arbitrator was served with notice of an injunction 
granted by the Court restraining him from pro- 
ceeding with the arbitration, and that injunction 
was granted upon a summons issued on behalf of 
Belcher, asking for the revocation of the submission 
to arbitration, That injunction was granted in 
Chambers on August 8, 190r. On November 4, 1001, 
the matter came before their lordships (vide the 
Builder of November o, 1001), and that order 
revoking the submission was reversed. The ground 
upon which the Judge had proceeded was on a writ 
issued on behalf of Belcher, charging the architect 
with misrepresentation and fraud, reliance being 
placed upon a case which had been decided that 
where litigation was pending between one of the 
parties to the submission and the arbitrator, the 
Court would not allow the matter to proceed. 

The Master of the Rolls said he remembered 
the case when it was before this court in November 
jast. 

Mr. Neville said that his Lordship was a member 
of the court then as well as Lord Justice Mathew. 

The Master of the Rolls: Hf you do not like an 
arbitrator start an action against him. 

Mr. Neville replied that that was what it came to. 
Since the decision in this court he need hardly say 
that Belcher’s action against the architect had not 
been proceeded with further. 

Mr. Bray did nct agree with this statement. 

Mr. Neville then read several letters which had 
passed between the solicitors of Belcher and the 
trustee in bankruptcy of the builders and the company 
to the etfect that the arbitrator had no power to adju- 
dicate on the mattersin dispute. The arbitrator then 
proceeded with the arbitration, and on April 9, 
1902, published his award, by which he found, after 


allowing for a sum due from the builders to the Com- 
pany, a balance due to the builders of 779/. 13. 8d., 
and that neither tbe trustee nor Belcher had 
any claim against the Company. On April 11, 1902, 
the Company took out a summons for leave 
to enforce the award, and on April 14, or 
three days later, Belcher issued a writ against 
the Company asking for a declaration that two 
contracts, dated February, 1807, made between the 
defendant Company and the builders, were wrong- 
fully determined and repudiated by the Company, 
and by reason thereof the trustee became entitled to 
treat the contract as rescinded, and to be paid on a 
quantum meruit, and to recover from the Company 
the value of the plant lying on the site and wrong- 
fully taken possession of bythe Company. There- 
upon the Company took out a further summons, 
seeking to stay this action. There were two con- 
tracts referred to in the writ. One was in relation 
to the drainage works at Roedean, carried out by a 
man named Field, and no arbitration proceedings 
had been taken under that contract at all. In their 
summons the Company ‘asked [to stay the pro- 
ceedings with regard to that contract, and so far as 
that was concerned the order in chambers stayed 
the action, but left it in operation with regard to 
the building contract he (counsel) had called their 
lordships’ attention to, and in respect of which the 
award was made. Mr. Justice Bucknill by the other 
order declined to give the Company leave to enforce 
the award. The learned counsel submitted that the 
award was perfectly right, and that the Company 
ought to be able to enforce it. If he was right in 
that submission Belcher had no right to continue 
his action or to attempt to go behind the findings of 
the arbitrator. 

Mr. Bray, on behalf of the respondent, submitted 
that the orders of the learned judge should be 
atnrmed. The whole of the builder's difficulties 
were brought about by reason of the company dis- 
honouring the architect's certificates, on the ground 
that they had had notice of a charge on the moneys 
payable thereunder from some people called Crickle- 
wood. That charge, however, was absolutely 
illegal. He submitted that a great wrong had been 
done to the builders and their creditors by the 
action of the company by giving the notice de- 
termining the contract, and by the building owners 
taking possession of the site. If the notice termi- 
nating the contract was wrongful, the builder’s 
trustee had a good claim against the company to be 
raid on quantum meruit for work and labour done 
and materials supplied. If the company had 
by their own act prevented the builders from 
concluding the work under the contract, the whole 
contract had gone, and the builders would have the 
right to have the whole work measured up from 
the very beginning, and to be paid for it. The 
words of the contract were very general, and did 
not oust the right of the contractors to say that the 
building owners had repudiated the contract, and 
that therefore the contract had gone. He would 
assume that the building owners had the right to 
terminate the contract on the ground, say, that an 
execution wat levied. But that execution was 
caused through the building owners not paying the 
contractors the money due to them under the 
certificates. Therefore, they could not take advan- 
tage of Clause 20, whatever the interpretation of it 
was, because the very thing which gave the arbi- 
trator jurisdiction under that clause was caused by 
the building owner's default in payment of the 
money under the certificates. The learned counsel 
also contended that the award of the arbitrator 
was had, because even if he had jurisdic- 
tion, he had exceeded it. The etfect of the 
award was that Mr. Belcher had a decision against 
him that he was not entitled to anything from the 
company, and the only possible jurisdiction of the 
arbitrator was to deal with the rights between the 
builders and the company, and with nobody else’s 
rights at all. The only other question was whether 
the action was an abuse of the process of the Court. 
The Master said it was not, and the learned Judge 
said it was not. He (counsel) submitted that this 
Court should not interfere in the circumstances of 
the case with the discretion exercised by the Master 
and the Judge. 

Mr. Hudson, following on the same side, said 
that Mr. Belcher had never, in his character of 
mortgagee, presented any claim against the com- 
pany, and that therefore the arbitrator had ex- 
ceeded his jurisdiction ia finding that there was 
nothing due to him. 

The Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, 
said it seemed obvious that all parties had con- 
sented to the arbitrator exercising jurisdiction to 
deal with the points which had arisen, and neither 
Belcher nor the trustee could now turn round and 
say that the arbitrator had no or had exceeded his 
jurisdiction. He thought, therefore, that the com- 
pany should have leave to enforce the award, and 
that Mr. Belcher’s action against the company 
should be stayed. 

The Lords Justices concurred, and the appeal was 
accordingly allowed. 


FLEET-STREET ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE. 


THE case of Henry Pooley & Son, Limited, v. 
John Feemey & Co. came before Mr. Justice Joyce 
in the Chancery Division on the 3rd inst., on a 
motion by the plaintitfs for an extension of an 


interim injunction to restrain defendants from re- 
building No. 80, Fleet-streetiin such a manner as tp 
interfere with the ancient lights of the plaintifs at 
No. S5, Fleet-street. The defendants’ building was 
the Birmingham Daily Post London offices, the 
plaintitis being the well-known weighing machine 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Younger, K.C., when the case was called on, 
said that he appeared for the defendants, and as he 
had not had an opportunity of digesting the af. 
davits, or even of seeing some of them, he could 
not deal with the case then. The main cause of 
complaint was the alleged obstruction of a 
window in the plaintiffs’ building. If the defen. 
dants’ building were completed the result would be 
that the light to that wiadow would be obstructed 
by 23 deg. This room was used as a lumber. 
room. 

Mr. Hughes, K.C., on behalf of the plaintifs, 
did not agree with that statement of the learned 
counsel. 

Mr. Younger said that the defendants held their 
building under an agreement from the Corporation 
of London, and under that agreement they were 
compelled to remove all scatfolding before Corona- 
tion day, so that if his lordship were to grant an 
injunction which would extend over that day with. 
out determining the question between the parties 
it would impose a very great hardship on the 
defendants. He suggested that both parties should 
consent to the case being expedited. If his lordship 
could see his way to take the case, say,on Tuesday 
next, and to hear the witnesses, it would be a great 
convenience to the defendants. 

Mr. Hughes said that the plaintifs would be 
willing and ready to try the case on Tuesday next 

Mr. Younger said that the injunction which was 
already granted was a very burdensome one on the 
detendants. It prohibited the defendants building 
higher than the old building on the site. 

Mr. Hughes remarked that if his lordship was 
prepared to try the case next Tuesday it was not 
necessary to discuss the exact form of the interim 
injunction, although he would consent to modify it 
if thereby his clients could be adequately protected. 

His Lordship: I will take the case on Tuesday 
next. 

Mr. Younger: We will admit that the plaintiffs 
top light is ancient. So no evidence need be called 
upon that point. 

Mr. Hughes asked if the learned counsel would 
admit that the other lights of the plaintitts were 
ancient. 

Mr. Younger said he could not do that. Another 
action had been brought against defendants by the 
trustees of St. Brides’ Church, Fleet-street, for the 
alleged obstruction of the light to the porch of the 
church. The writ was issued last Saturday and 
notice of motion for an interim injunction in tbat 
case had been given for Friday. The plaintifs 
solicitors in that case would be willing that his 
lordship should try both actions together. It 
referred to the same building, but it was, of course, a 
ditferent obstruction 

His Lordship : There can be no similarity between 
the two cases. 

Mr. Younger : It is extremely desirable that both 
questions should be determined before Coronation 
day if possible. The action was in Mr. Justice 
Buckley's list. 

His Lordship : Well, Mr. Justice Buckley can 
take it, I have no desire to try the case. The 
evidence must be entirely different. 

Mr. Younger: As to obstruction. Yes 

His Lordship: Well, that is the point. 

Mr. Younger: Mr. Justice Buckley requested 
your lordship to take it. 

His Lordship: No, I shall not. It is an entirely 
different case. 

Mr. Younger said that it would be a matter of 
very great convenience to the defendants if both 
cases could be dealt with before Coronation day. 

His Lordship said he would not hear the second 
action. The other he would try next Tuesday. 

The interim injunction already granted was con- 
tinued over that day. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE AND THE WORK- 
MEN'S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. 
THE case of Burnett v. Drury Lane Theatre, 


the purposes of a new play, a number of his fellow- 
workmen being engaged in 
applicant, in the Gur of his work, stepped on a 
of the tumblers and fell, injuring his hand witha 
saw with which he had been working. 
that hydraulic machinery was being us 
sole purpose of raising and lowering a patoi iiy 
stage with or without scenery upon It The eet 
Court Judge held that the place where the ap Ne 
cant was working was a “factory” within tjon 
meaning of the Act, and awarded him oma a 
under the provisions of the Act. Hence the pr 
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appeal of the defendants (the employers), on whose 
behalf it was contended that there was no evidence 
on which the County Court Judge could rightly hold 
that the place was a factory within the meaning of 
the Act. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel 
their lordships allowed the appeal, the Master of 
the Rolls observing that fre did not think the 
hydraulic machinery used in the present instance 
brought the case within Section 93, Sub-Section ES 
of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, or within 
Section 23, Sub-Section 1, of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1805. He accordingly thought there was 
no evidence on which the learned County Court 
Judge could hold that Drury Lane Theatre was a 
factory. 

The Lords Justices concurred. l 

Mr. Arthur Powell, K.C., and Mr. A. Willis 
appeared as counsel for the appellants, and Mr. 
Cyril Dodd, K.C., and Mr. l% A. Jelf for the appli- 
cant (the workman). 


HEAVY DAMAGES AGAINST BUILDERS FOR 
NEGLIGENCE. 

THE case of Apperley v. Mark Patrick & Son 
came before Mr. Justice Phillimore, sitting without 
a jury, in the King’s Bench Division last week, con- 
cluding on the 29th ult., an action brought by the 
plaintitf, the owner of No. 45, Great Marlborough- 
street, to recover from the defendants, a firm of 
builders, damages laid at 10,0004. 

It appeared that the plaintitf, wishing to have his 
house pulled down and rebuilt, entered into a con- 
tract with the defendants for that purpose on 
January 10, 1990, by which the defendants agreed 
tor a consideration to execute the works intended 
to be done in pulling down and rebuilding the house 
and premises in question. The contract provided 
that the defendants were to be responsible for loss, 
damage, or defects, and that they would have to 
make good the same, this provision applying not 
only to the building, “but also to the premises 
adjoining and contiguous, and also to the property 
nd person.” Defendants also contracted to pull 
own, board, and shore up and clear away the 
whole of the then present buildings, the old party 
walls being retained, and were to ‘“ettectually 
shore and uphold all adjoining premises on all 
sides, consequent on the pulling down, and also to 
shore, as before, the party walls and the public way 
and other works, and to be responsible for the same 
and make good all damage, if any, and also to be 
responsible for all injury and damage, not only to 
property but to persons, and make good any work 
disturbed to roots, flats, skylights, or other works of 
adjoining buildings consequent upon the works.” 
Defendants performed the works under the contract, 
and the plaintit’s case was that they did not 
effectually shore or uphold the adjoining premises, 
and did not shore up the party-walls, the result of 
which was that the wall of No. 40, Great Marl- 
borough-street, collapsed and fell down. In conse 
quence of the damage to the adjoining premises, the 
tenants brought an action against the plaintitt and 
defendants, and recovered judgment for 4.2862. and 
costs, which sum plaintitf had paid. In addition to 
this the plaintitt had expended about 2,38o/. in 
defending that action. He also, after the party- 
wall fell down, had to piy the London County 
Council 48/. for shoring up. and also 30} for archi- 
tects’ fees. In these circumstances plaintitt claimed 
from the defendants the damages betore-mentioned. 

Detendants by their detence denied that they had 
been guilty of neglige:.ce. and alleged that as they 
had acted under the orders of the plaintitfs’ archi- 
tect in the matter the architect was guilty of 
negligence in ordering them to do the work in 
question. Defendants denied that they were 
lable to pay to the plaintitt the sum of 4,250/. 
he had paid to the tenants of the adjoining 
property, as they had by agreement with the 
tenants, at their own cost, made good all loss, 
damage, and defects to the premises and ways 
adjoining to the property of the tenants. Whilst 
denying liability, defendants paid into Court 
2,7011, and said that that sum wag suticient to 
satisty the plaintitt’s claim, except as tu the costs. 
Defendants also counterclaimed against plaintitf for 
the sum of 200/., the balance they alleged to be due 
to them. 

Mr. Macaskie, K.C.. and Mr. A. M. Bremner 
appeared for the plaintif; and Mr. R. B. D. Acland 
for the defendants. 

Evidence was given that the wall collapsed owing 
to the action of the defendants and their workmen, 
and not by reason of any orders given for, or on 
behalf of the plaintiff. 

Mr. A. F. Gruning, F.R.I.B.A., gave evidence to 
the ettect that, when he saw the party wall it ap- 
peared to be a fairly sound wall. Although it was 
not a first-class wall, it was quite good enough to 
maintain. The holes that were cut in the wall at 
the base for bonding should not have been cut till 
the last moment. He thought the cause of the 
collapse of the wall was the crushing of the outer 
skin of the brickwork between the holes, the loss 
of material inside which ran down the holes. He 
should not have allowed the holes to have been cut 
In the way they had been cut. The wall was 
formed of two skins with bonds here and there. 
The wail collapsed straight down—telescoped. As 
it was an old wall, he thought extra shoring should 


nN been put up when the holes for bonding were 
made. 

Evidence of a similar nature was also given by 
Mr. Augustus E Hughes and by Mr. Benjamin 
Tabberer, FE R.LB.A., F.S.1, District Surveyor of 
Greenwich. 

Mr. Acland, in opening the defence, said that the 
question for consideration was whether the 
surveyor made an error of judgment in allowing 
the party wall to stand or whether there was 
negligence on the part of the defendants. His sub- 
mission was that the defendants were only liable to 
the extent of the breach of contract under their 
contract. Could it be said that cutting two holes 
© tt. wide in a 32 ft. wall was such negligence as 
to cast liability upon the builder. He submitted 
that the defendants had not been guilty of negli- 
geuce in cutting these holes. The holes were 
properly cut, and he contended that if an initial 
error of judgment on the part of plaintitfs’ surveyors 
had not been made the wall would have stood. 

His lordship, after perusing the contract, said 
that if there had been a breach of contract and 
there was loss to the plaintitf defendants would be 
liable for that breach. 


Mr. C. G. Patrick, one of the defendants, gave 
evidence as to tendering for the work and his 
tender being accepted. He acted on the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Bartleet, plaintiff's architect. When 
they commenced to pull down the house they 
found that the farther they stripped the wall the 
greater the danger. As they got lower there was 
no improvement in the state of the wall. When 
they got just below the first floor there was the 
question of sustaining the chimney stack above, and 
plaintitf’s architect directed him to put in a couple 
of steel joists and put brickwork upon them. This 
he did, and added a weight of some five tons to the 
top of the wall. Plaintitt’s architect also protested 
that the wall could be kept up, in spite of the 
defendants’ assertion that it was dangerous. After 
the holes had been cut at the base for the purpose 
of bonding, the wall’fell. In his opinion there was 
nothing wrong in cutting the holes. He was cer- 
tain that the wall fell owing to the five tons put on 
the top of the wall to support the chimney stack. 
The rotten part of the wall crushed. The holes 
had nothing whatever to do with the fall. 

Further evidence was also given in support of the 
defendants’ case by Mr. Willis, an architect and 
surveyor; Mr. Pattern, a builder; and Mr. A. 
Charles, an expert in regard to dangerous structures. 

The counterclaim was not proceeded with, the 
plaintitf agreeing to pay to the defendants the sum 
claimed, 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said that the 
plaintitt claimed as against the defendants the 
money he had paid to somebody else in respect of 
the fall of the wall. The defendant. as contractor, 
had agreed with the plaintiff as building owner to 
be responsible for any loss, damage, or defects 
arising from accident, carelessness, or otherwise ; 
also to make good any loss, not only to works, but 
to premises and ways adjoining. That being so. it 
appeared to him that there was no question for him 
to consider beyond that of the contract. He had 
no doubt that the defendants were responsible to 
the plaintiff under the contract, and the only other 
question he had to consider was the measure of 
damages. He thought that there was negligence 
on the part of the defendants and negligence 
which caused the accident. He did not impute 
any negligence to the defendants personally. Mr. 
Patrick had given his evidence in a very satisfac- 
tory manner, and had evidently intended to do 
everything that was right in the matter. Nor did 
he think that there was gross negligence on the part 
of anybody, but he was of opinion that there was 
negligence on the part of the defendants’ foreman 
or bricklayer. He thought that the wall fell because 
of the holes that were made near its base. No 
doubt the wall was a bad wall, but his belief was 
that the final cutting of the holes brought the wall 
down, and he came to the conclusion that the wall 
fell because of the holes. There would be judg- 
ment for the plaintiff for the sum he had paid in 
respect of the wall, viz., 4.2501. and the costs, and 
the costs in the present action. There would be 
judgment for the defendants on the counterclaim 
for the 200/., with such costs as they were entitled 
to on that. The 2,7o1/. which defendants had paid 
into Court would be paid out to the plaintiff in part 
satisfaction of his claim against defendants. 

Judgment accordingly. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


2,118.—ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION: B. Hopkin- 
con,—The batteries take up variations in the load, 
and the load on the generators remains constant in 
a system having storage batteries in parallel with 
the generators, A dynamo, which is driven at a 
substantially constant speed, is connected in series 
with the battery and has two small dynamos in its 
held circuit that are driven at a constant speed, one 
of them being supplied in part with current from 
generators that may be remote, whilst the other is 
wound so as to give a substantially constant poten- 
tial. The windings are so arranged tbat the battery 
is charged or discharges accordingly with a 


diminished or increased load. Cells of the battery 
may be substituted for one of the small dynamos. 

2,136—A GUARD FOR A WOOD -PLANING 
MACHINE: W. Wild and D. Rigby.—A guard for 
revolving cutters is formed of a straight bar which 
is semicircular in cross-section. One end of it is 
sustained with a bolt having a head and a fy-nut 
for adjustment lengthwise. The guard is clamped 
with the bolt on to one arm at the end of a vertical 
screw that can be lifted or lowered by means of a 
hand-wheel; the end of a set-screw which tits in a 
slot in the vertical screw prevents rotation of the 
latter. 

2,165.—MOULDINGS, CORNICES, &C. : F. Scheck.— 
These are fashioned by applying artiticial stone, 
plastic cement, or some such material to skeletons 
made of wire cloth, pierced sheet metal, &c., and 
are to be secured in place with wire loops and 
hooks. 

2.172.—A HOLDER FOR PAINTERS’ BRUSHES: 
W. Harlley.—To a tang or socket at the end of a 
long handle is pivoted a plate on to which the 
brush-handle is fastened with clamps or tapered 
sockets. The clamping together of the plate and 
tang with a bolt and a wing-nut permits the 
holding of the brush at any angle required. Above 
the tapered sockets is arranged another clamp or 
socket for holding a scraper, putty-knife, or hose- 
pipe, and so on. 

2,178.—A SHED FOR DRYING BRICKS.—D. Sharp 
& E. Eatwell.—A shed for the preliminary drying- 
process is constracted with crossed and open- 
ended flues from underneath it to perforated air- 
tubes, above which are steam-pipes that heat the 
current of air as it enters throuph the opened-work 
Hour into the drying chamber. Steam pipes may be 
put inside the air-tubes, or the latter may be fitted 
with steam-jackets. 

2,192.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR USE WITH GAS- 
METERS: R. T. Glover.—To the casing of a dry 
meter is affixed another casing, which encloses the 
registering mechanism. To the spindle of tbe 
meter mechanism is removably attached the arbor 
of the first wheel of the train, so that one need not 
open the meter for a removal of the registering 
mechanism at anytime. The door of the register- 
casing is locked with a hasp, to be sealed in an 
outer case. 

2,207.—AN APPLIANCE FOR MALT AND SIMILAR 
KILNS: H. S. Tavlor.—The inventor devises passages 
for supplying auxiliary currents of heated fresh air 
that will mingle with the hot air and products of 
combustion tlowing into the drying chambers, 
thereby economising both fuel and time. In the 
walls of a shaft that conveys gases from the 
furnace, and in those of the furnace he constructs 
channels, fitted with doors at the inlets, for currents 
of fresh air, which will thus become heated as they 
flow to the drying chamber. 

2,210. WINDOW HINGES: T, MfcAlan.—In order 
that slidiog sashes may be turned inwards are pro- 
vided hinges that can be separated, and one or both 
of the hinges are double-jointed. The opening of 
the window is facilitated by making the stop and 
parting beads as removable parts. 

2,230. —MEANS FOR DISINFECTING CLOSETS: C. 
Schinzer.—Two pipes are set in communication be- 
tween the tlushing cistern and a retainer above it 
for the disintectant. The lower end of one pipe 
will be uncovered whenever the cistern is emptied, 
and the disinfectant is then impelled through the 
other pipe by the air that tlows into the retainer. 

2,252. —SEATINGS FOR VALVES: 7.Hopkinson, F. 
Hopkinson & Co., and F. Lowis.—A movable seating- 
ring, fastened with a retaining ring, is provided for 
sliding, safety, lift, and other kinds of valves. The 
retaining ring reposes upon a shoulder fashioned on 
the outside cf the seating-ring, and a fixed ring or 
studs keep the retaining-ring in its place. In 
another form that ring is provided with wedge- 
shaped lugs which constitute a bayonet-joint with 
lugs upon the casing. 

2,204. — MANUFACTURE OF LAVATORY AND 
SIMILAR BASINS: S. H. Rowley, M. F. Adams, and 
T. 71ll.—For rolling the plastic material over a 
rounded form or core, or within a hollow mould, 
the latter is placed between the carriers of a roller- 
mounted endless chain, whilst another endless 
chain causes the moulding roller to travel at the 
same speed as that of the mould, the shape of the 
roller is at first produced by running the mould 
beneath the soft roller, of which latter a 
plaster cast is then taken—the cast serving as a 
mould for the plaster pressing-roller. The roller 
may consist of two parts, or of only one, in the 
latter instance it is secured to the axle with forked 
metallic cramps having screwed shanks. By another 
adaptation a segmental metallic roller shell which i9 
bolted on to flanged and radial frames upon the 
axle carries the die that presses the plaster. Confer 
also No. 11,865 of 1899. 

2,270 —A LOCK FOR DOUBLE GATES AND DOORS: 
C. E. Long.—A_ sliding bolt, when shot, may be 
locked by means of an auxiliary lock upon the bolt, 
having a bolt in engagement with a shoulder in the 
bolt frame, door, or gate: a handle or a spring 
shoots the sliding bolt, or the operator may insert 
his finger through a slot in the casing intoa hole cut 
in the bolt. The keyhole of the auxiliary lock may 
be either set so as to register with a keyhole in the 
casing when the sliding-bolt has been shot, or 
become uncovered when the lock is opposite the 
slot in the casing. 


~ 
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2,279.—CONSTRUCTION OF SAFES WITH ELEC- | pressed downwards by the spring so that the water enen By a ei 
TRICAL ALARMS: P. Beau.—A fireproof material | is impelled over the crown of the siphon, and the | 5°™epa®, re n we z > EE ig. rents 
compounded of Portland cement and lava, or some | flush is started. So Ce Dene ony water 


such fireproof sand, is laid in panels around the 2,516.—SCALES FOR PURPOSES OF COMPUTA- Uxbridge-rd., The Wellington PES a. 
metallic skeletons which constitute the walls of the] TION: A. Procll.—An upper graduated and trans- Uhh OR VIS RE Sa aesae Ay eh: 3 
safe. An insulating sheet of asbestos is laid between | parent member and a graduated member consist seve- | Ciy of L ondon.—Red Cross-st., The Three Tuns 
the inner and outer skeletons, which are also joined | rally of a logarithmical scale which is divided into P -b.s &c., f.g.r. 100/., reversion in 85 yrs, ,. 


lengths arranged the one over the other, whilst the | Red Cross-st., f.g.r. 632., reversion in 85 yrs, , 


two scales should be read the one from the bottom gees Bridge. 1 85 yrs... 
and the other from the top, though, in another form, Tre oe gop ene TEA Agroand 
the scales are set in the same direction. In linef Lea Bridge-pl., f.g.r. 80/., reversion in Pe 
with the ends of the scales and divided from them | O.ley-ter., f.g.r. 60/., reversion in 68 yrs. .,.. 
by a distance which is equal to the depth of the] Russell-ter., &c., f.g.r. 20/., reversion in 87 yrs, 


: Oak Cottages and British Oak b.-h., f.g.r, 
scales are marked points which supplement the PEEPI ee s Egr. ysl 


beginning and the ending points, respectively, of the in einer ey er ere 
tw scales For extraction of a square root one Gicwrhd iene ce yn 
joins the number on the lower member by the edge | Hackney.—Wick-rd., c.g.r. 104 L, AA . 
of the lower member to a point either to the left or 78 YTS. os eee scene ee ee cece cess eeaneseseee, 
to the right, accordingly as a semicircle (which is} Wick-rd., &c., c-g.r.’s. 1352., reversion in 5, 


together with asbestos-covered channel irons. The 
panels are formed by pressing layers of the com- 
pound with iron frames; they are then hardened by 
the application of double fluo-silicate of soda or 
potash. Electrical connexion between the walls 
and the metal of the door is effected through the 
contact with the corresponding skeleton of the door, 
which is set up by the connexion of a Z-shaped 
iron in the door-frame to the outer skeleton of the 
safe, whilst a spring upon the other skeleton estab- 
lishes—at the shutting of the door—contact with a 
spring which is coupled to the other skeleton of the 


door. An alarm is founded when contact arises | marked, in alternation, at the right and left hand and ort Aint perry O ae 
between the skeletons of the safe and door, which | ends of the scale lines in the lower member) is to Sanon a E APTA ERE 8d. 8s., rever- 
are coupled up to a battery, the alarm-bell being | the left or right of the scale-line on which is the Clapton. — Lea Bridge-pl., The India Rolka 

arranged in the circuit. number, and one must choose the upper or lower Works, area 12,990 ft., f.. Y.T. 100/,........ 
2.309 —Å CONTRIVANCE FOR USE WITH WOOD- | point, accordingly as the number has an 9d or an Chat work d; fecehold building land, with 
PLANING MACHINES: §. Sag d D.S —F isits : i T3 = 1'732 cottages thereon, area Ta. 3r. 35 pP., p...... 
De Sekar Be epee Or j even number of digits: for instance, v 3 = 1°73 Hackney.—Clarence-rd., The Duke of Cineni. 


stripping or planing the wooden board at any angle 
desired a plate is attached to the side of the 
machine-table with bolts inserted through slots cut 
diagonal-wise ; a screw will lift or lower the plate 
as it i3 moved length-wise in relation to the table, 


will be indicated at the middle point of the line that 


joins three to one of the beginning points ; /60=7'75 
will be shown at the middle point of tve line that 
joins sixty to another beginning point. The scales 
are also adjusted and divided for multiplication, 


80 to go (even), Clarence-rd,, f., y.r. 1741... oe 
1 to 8, Clarence-pl., f., Y.P. 252. ee cecessuess., 
20, Clapton-sq., fi yr. 53d .ccceecscceesees., 
39, Elsdale-st., f., yr. 14d. oa... 


May 24.—By Jackson & MASTERS (at 


and when the plate is lifted it holds up the board at | ‘;....; : 

an angle. P division, and extraction of cube roots. Lymington). 
2.305.—CLOSET AND OTHER BASINS, AND THEIR a NE ee Sun p.-h. and 14a, 

MOULDING: M. F. Adams and S. H. Rowley.—The oe Be ed a nan ite eee ore 

inventors contrive that the flusbing-rim of the basin MEETINGS aed Fis : TAE R E i ae 


Two enclosures of land, 5 aor. 30 D., | eae 


of a urinal, closet, and so on shall be moulded in 
By W. Dew & Son (at Carnarvon), 


one piece with the basin by means of a projection 
which is made upon the mould ; the opening, which 
may be left upon the inside of the rim, is closed with 
a strip of clay. 

2,409.— MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT: 
H. E. Riisaver —The natural and undried materials 
are in the first place partly reduced and then pul- 
verised together in tube mills with water just 
enough for yielding a thick sludge, which is dried 
or burned into clinker in rotatory kilns. ‘The 
clinker, when ground, will constitute the cement. 


Fripay, JUNE 6. 
Royal Institution.— Sir Benjamin Baker on ‘‘ The Nile 
Reservoir and Dams.” 9g p.m. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 7. 


Northern Architectural Association. — Students’ 
Sketching Club Excursion. 


farms, 273 a. or. 10 p., f, and c. (in one lot), 
By T. Lavixcton (at Marlborough). 
Fyfield, Wilts. —Ivy Cottage and t a. 2 r, 33 p, f. 
By Messrs. Mavrensn (at Guildford). 
Bramley, Surrey.—Part of Bramley Manor Farm, 
BD ENG AF: Dig lian ne amen E lakes è 
May 25.— By Gero. BILLINGS. 
Hackney.—17, St. John's Church-rd., u.t. 68 yrs., 


Monpay, JUNE ọ. 


Liverpool Architectural Seciety.- Special meeting : 
Discussion on the ‘ Revised Charges of Architects.’ 
6 


On heres ‘ ae 3 m. 

2,412.—A FLANGE JOINT FOR SOIL-PIPES, WATER- Royal Institute of British Architects.—Business RT. OL, €T. ZBL essen rs eene ee seueeeeeees : 

CLOSET PAN SOCKETS, &c.: F. W. Sutton. — A meeting, 8 p.m. Homerton.—z25 to 35 (odd), Nesbit-st., ut. 63 

joint, which is claimed as being available for Sxrunpay UN ae Yrs., gr. 30l., Wor, 132l. 728. ooo. cee eeec cues 
? e 


By Broorr, Times, & Co. 
Hamp tose. =o, Finchleys-rd., u.t. 454 yrs., gr. 
rst. p- PR c ence r cere seotsenevanctone x 
' By H. f: BromLey. 
Forest Hill.—Forest Hill-rd., Woodville and 1} a, 


Smoot eee rere eeneena never nnre 


metallic pipes, and flush or ventilating nozzles 
or soil-pipes, and for the socket of a water-closet 
pan comprises two half-rings, gutter-shaped, and 
hinged at one end, their other ends being held to- 
gether so that an entire ring is formed. The half- 
rings are filled with red lead and put around 


Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Enginecrs.— Midland District meeting, Wolverhampton. 
Assemble at Town Hall, 10.45 a.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit to 
St. Monan's Church, Fife. 


Peeve 


flanges of the pipe. A lipped hole upon one half- Se y ELLioTT, Son, & Boyton. 
ring will engage with a hook upon tne end of the Be a Cavendish-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.t. 
other half-ring. SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: E FERORET, Soks RADAN S 


2,401.—CONDUITS FOR ELECTRICAL CONDUCTORS : 
E. D. Page.—For the conductors of wiring-plant for 
ceilings and walls are devised conduits or casings 
that consist of single or multiple metallic troughs 
which are severally divided by their raised middle 
portions through which the fastening screws are 
inserted. The sides of the trough are flanged for 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 15.—By Mires & Son (at King’s Lynn). 

Kings Lynn, Norfolk.—St. John’s-ter., The 
Temperance Hotel, f., as a going concern.... £4,400 
May 22.—By PrRoTHEKOE & Morris (on 

the Estate). 
Birchington, Kent.—Canterbury-rd., &c., twenty- 


yore with shop adjoining, f., p., with good- 
By HoLnipay & STANGER 
Streatham, Fairmile-av., Bonnie Cot, Limavady, 
and Rosslyn, u.t. 95 yrs., g.r. 22l. ros., y.r. 
By Ws. Hovuciton. 
Buckhurst Hill.—High-rd., Ormonde House and 


@eeoeoertene 


holding a lid of some flexible metal, and the flanges nine freehold building plots (in lots) ........ 1,305 

also are flexible in order to permit the lifting of any . T. LavinGron (at Devizes). The Chestnuts, area 10a. 1r. 20p..f, p... 

part of the lid Devizes, e to 35, Estcourt-st., f., w.r, Walthamstow. —Hale End-rd., a corner freehold 
> arn N r E rool. aS Odea ores t a a wave us 1,000 hotel site ...... re re RETT 

f ae NOSINGS : aoe sete i See Potterne, Wilts.—Furze Hill, four enclosures, i 33, Highamest., fe, y.r. 20. 16S sesssesesseses 

lining is applied to a curved mou ding or india- 24 a. 3 P. OT Pay fo Siekuscitearkaceyas Meese . 1,200] Battersea.—-Strath-ter., ig.r. 152. SS., wet. 62 YTS., 

rubber for the nosings of stairs, and is nailed or May 23.—By Prornerog & Morris (on ey | ae seeker 


the Estate). By Brower à Tavion. 
Norwood.—213 and 215, Selburst-rd., f., yr 


tacked on to the tread and riser, recesses in the 
Pegwell Bay, Kent.—Main-rd , &c., seventy-two 


nosing take the edges of the stair covering. 


i ESS MOULDING BRICKS: C. Riedel freehold building plots (in lots)...... OAN, 756 eT E E E E A ETE 

h PROCE à aa apis : a ee By W. Teale & Sons (at Chippenham). 247 and 249, Selhursterd. (s.), f., y.r. 160%. .... 
and H. Schiegner—The die or mouthpiece of an Christian Malford, Wilts.—-S lands aad [ies Si ait a ee Wy Rag? I 

i hine is lubricated with water con- nsaan allord, uts. ummerlands and 14 196, Selhursterd., f., Yar. OOl .sosssevsesseroees 
extruding machin atres; Ga Pi irienn NN ETTET 1,410 | 216, Selhurst-rd. (s.), y.r. 487. 


Burgcyne-rd., two blocks of freehold land .... 


veyed through a cock at the inlet and an inclined or 
Beckenham, Kent.—16, Linden-grove, f, wr 


r , By Duncan & Kimpton, 
spiral winding grove formed in the die to a cock at 


Wandsworth.—64, Merton-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 


the outlet. The contrivance is available for the 6l., Wel. 367. BS. ceases eer eee es hear’ 200 3al. LOS, cece cececsvccnsonscssecssccssoesss 
moulding of bricks of stone or some similar plastic | 76 and 78, Merton-rd., u.t. 804 yrs., g.r. 122., By G. Pearce & Sons. 7 

material wi Lf 16s. Bee cesta ee ects Koi sio Horonu ae 78, Shepherdess es G) 

i . g nee y FISHER, STANHOPE, an RAKE. and 5, Edmund's-pl., u.t. 40 yrs., B-T. 

2,482.— IMPROVEMENTS IN LAVATORY BASINS : West Ham.—3 to 13 (odd), Morton-rd., m.t. 77 128. y.r. 1962. 12Sise aE aAA A N 

N. E. Cooke.—The inventor fits on to the outlet ot JIS., Bre 30/., Wore 140. BS...00 seso ce cess cues 1,005 | Brixton.—17 to 27 (odd), Talmer-rd., u.t. 72 yrs, 

the basin a flanged ferrule and fastens it with a By Gippy & Grppy. g r. 340. 10S., W.F. 1922. TOS. vo ceeeseeer eens 

screwed collar, another collar is joined with rods to Prent ora Middx.—Marlborough Lodge and ł oe 36 F 42 (even), Barnwell-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., 8r. 

7 i re 'er- ACTE, lp Possesssasesenosseeosoosoosasooo e... I, 260., yr. 1832, 14s. cece cee ceeeeeseneeeeee 

the flange. The tubular discharge valve and over prea E onnie a E Rica Boer el aa. 


How pipe ate-arranged to slide in the tatter collar. Camden Town.—76, St. Paul’s-rd., ut. 48 yrs., By W. W. Reap & Co. 


In the ferrule is a seating for the lower conical end ibe Fhe Viti AS iw ieoeed. wile teied tsa boureee 410 | Paddington. — Eastbourne-mews, No. 3, “B 
of the tube, and a pin having an engagement either | 42, St. Paul's-cres., u.t. 48 yrs., gr. 5l, y.r. Arch,” u.t., 364 yrs., g.r- nil, e r. 59b... 
with a spiral groove or in the form of a bayonet- at PEE EE E E A 345 By THomas, Pever, & MILES. 

By GoopMan & CROWTHER. Eton, Bucks.—High-st., the Christopher Hotel, 


joint holds up the discharge valve. 


Battersea.—13 to 16, Havelock-ter., u.t. 60 yrs, Ut. 31$ yrs.g T. ZOL Le cece ees ee cent ences 


2,500.— MATERIALS FOR PORTABLE BUILDINGS: yrs vi 
F. Č. Fenkins—A framed and hollowed ficeproot | 8.547% Havelock vers uct Go yes grail, © | one ham Manon Ghestnteds few fl 
wal i partition-piece E made up of channel-bars w.T. 522. re ee i ae eeeneee . pate om e i 420 Edmonton. —7 and Qı ' Chauncy-st., u.t. 72 Yrs., 
in sheet-metal and plates of asbestos, or other] 33 to` 42, Havelock-ter., u.t. 73 yrs., gr. gots GL. WHEE NOL. 88 cays eaunureasiaegances 
suitable material, that are bolted to one another. 454, 108., W.T, 270/. 10S. cc eee e ce cetecetecees 1,635 7, Dartmouth-terr., f., w.r. 222. 25S... ea 
Plates or strips are used to cover the interior | Camberwell.—45, Lyndhurst-gr. (S), u.t. 74} yrs., Aiea By CANN OO: GALSWORTHY, Go 
vertical joints between the distance-pieces. For BAT. Ole) Yule 4Ol eas cocwe ve eens weit as pees : 430 | Holborn.—sg and 62, Leather-lane (S), } yr. 103s, 
roofs are emploved channelled rafters of sheet-iron 64, O Rnee S), and a W eormacotiat 42 and 44, Patoma (5), ie Y.F. 130l seven 

it e Ns roa Be TOR WT: DOL TOR rrer deret 350 58g, Hatton-gdn., f., yer. 100b. ee eeeeeecetees 
and plates fastened with bofta and caps, angie shaped | South LambethSay 4 6) and 8, Bolieyaty wt SE HOE Gr evel oo 
wealther-strips are inserte zon 33 yrs., g.r. for 19 yrs. Ób. 16s., and thereafter 58h, Hatton-gdn. pf yere 200K, cere ee cece 
edges of the exterior wall-plates, and bent strips TEES aR ee E S T 360 | Gray's Inn-rd —Nos. 84, @4a, 86, and 86a (S), f, 
eane benseen crost binders ang cover-strips ' By F. & W. STOCKER. Yar. 2074, TOS. sessao rece sees eeeneee . Pa 
render fhe horizontal joints, waterproot. Gray's Inn-rd.—r to 13 (odd), 17 and 19, Ampton- Nos. 96, 96a, 98. and 98a (S), f., vir. 30-3 

i y : $3 Tatsen berge St., ut. 20f yrs., B.r. 450) Y-t. 502 nennen, 3,360 | Holborn.—Clerkenwell-rd., &c., Gritlin Bui 

A RE ante nee ine coe Scie 2 16 Satie Ampton-st., u.t. 20} yrs., g.r. 402.,. : (Hodr dwellings), f: ee eee wate 

ve g E I. 440 i ee es Ce eee ee 2, 20 y EBENHAM, S ; i 7 
lever. At the end of the pulling-device a spring is] 1 to 4, Frederick-pl., u.t. 20} yrs., g.r. god., y.re City of London.—33 and 34, Monkwellisty pela 
placed between the top of the bell and the inside of aie Pe anomeric ee 1,450 houses), ae 4:520 Mey Wt, 692 YTS Bole 220 

; i f . 5 and 6, Frederi:k-pl.,and 29 and 31, Frederick- SRE COOL awe ee a ai i 
the cover, and the bell is set so as to work in a well St., ut. 20} yrs., g.r. 15., Yre 1684 secu 1,170 | Chingford.— Forest View, freehold corner resi 


P 


dence, yer. 850. cece ee eee teens Lise 
Ore, Sussex.—Old London-rd., Osborne House 


and 8a or. 35 P., f, Pp- esoevosreeostonos?? t” 


that may be easily detached), with apertures for : te 
ne low of the doh. THe liting of the bell byad ay yore ee ee 
pull upon the chain fills the bell, which, however, is | Balham.—a, 4, 6, and 8, Elmfield-rd., f., y.r. 167l. 2,540 


£ le 


2.25: 
1,425 


1,259 


19,100 


A 


wor 
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By Rocers, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Fulham.—15, Maxwell-rd., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 62., 


— 


YF. ree ee re ee) Coo ee eecesese sacceece 
Brompton.—g9 and 103, Ifield-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 
16l. yr. 1444. @oeeru-seene PO reer wennes cece 
South Kensington.—7, Westgate-ter., u.t. 50 Yrs., 
Bile 15%, Yer. BOW. isha we roteseed anda cd 
26, Hereford-sq., u.t. 41$ yrs., gr. &c, 23}, 
Y.T. GOL. ecceesscoce re ee ee ee 
By Rot vey, Son, & VINE. 
Hampstead-rd.—42 and 44, William-st. (S.), u.t. 
19 YTS., B.r. 120, YT. 98l cece ssee cecceceece 
169, Stanhope-st., u.t. 36 yrs., B.r. 3l., y-t. Ssl. 
By JosErH STOWER., 
Regent's Park.—17. 18, 20, and 21, Eton-st., u.t. 
§O YTS., B-T. 32l, YT. 178l eessoeseseeseeeoss 
By Frank SWAIN, 
Notting Hill.—16 and 13, Victoria-gdns, u.t. 564 
YIS., BT. BL. 108.4 Y.T. BBL cee cere nsec ecenee 
By T. N. TURNER. 
St. John's Wood.—1 to 8, Alexandra-mews, u t. 


wy BT- 40l. YT. 2802. 48. soosoo ceress k 
Ma lebone:— 37, 39> and 41, Richmond-st., u.t. 
35 YS.) B-T. 145. Y-T. O60. 25......--0 00. eaaa 


19 and 20, Weston-pl. and ae yard in rear, 
t. TS., E.T. 14S., Y-T. 582. 128. ossassoo 
PaaS by WALTON & Lez. 

Tenby, Pembroke. — St. Mary's, Waterwynch, 
and 43a. 1 r. 2p., part f. and part u.t. 70 yrs., 
Bele 250.4 Po vecessce cece seseo rer ee . 

By FREDERICK WARMAN. 

Highbury.—7. Highbury-quadrant, u.t. 47 yrs., 

g.r. 162. 108., €r. 1002... 0008 TEE 
118, Higbbury-hiU, u t. 75 yrs., R T. 6l 6s., er. 
2%. eeooereoeavneetonnee @eeveee Coe es C r r E a E E 


Crouch End.- 2, 4, &, and 8, Barrington-rd., u.t. 


l. TESES EEE] (E E E E E eee sesoto opoe oe ebono oo o.. 
By A. W. TayLor & Co (at Putney). 


Wandsworth. — Merton-rd., a block of freehold 


eT. 220% esseen. eae rs E EE TETTETETT 
By Lancrn Ge & Freeman (at Tonbridge). 
Wrotham, Kent.—Stagg’s Hole House and 1 a. 


Or. FOP fe core cceerecesceeves ee ‘ 
Down-st House and 2a. 1r. rep, f. .....6. a 
Plaxtol, Kent. —Broadfie'd Farm, 43a. 2 r. 8p., f. 
Little and Porter's Meads, 2a. 3r. 2 Po f.....-. 


Hadlow, Kent.—The Squi rels (land), 2 a. 1r. 


Pe a ee ae er a osodbowaevosoonsogoooto 


17 el See re ee eine ak 
Plaxtol, Kent.—Reed House, f., p.......0eeeseee 
Hildenborough, Kent.—Fir Tree Lodge and 1} 

Acre (i anas oes. eiia nenia s TE 


Bv Horis & Wene (at Leeds). 
Askwith, Yorks.—-Towa Head Farm, 63 a. 2r. 


39 P., fiscee se eeeece eereereovose ew eeaeeeaaee seen 

A freehold holding, 5 a. tr. 39 p....... REET 

West Beck farm, 72 8. O r. 12 p., f.........0.5. 

By OrGILL, Marks, & LAWRENCE (at Masons’ 
Hall Tavern). 


Dalston.—Lansdowne-rd , the Paget Arms p.-h., 
also ros, Albert-rd., u.t. 49 yrs., r. 136/., with 
goodwill ..e...eeseesessosrossrosesesasosee 

By Evcincton & Sons (at Reading). 

Reading, Berks. — Christchurch-rd.. Mildmay 
Cottage, f., Det sitiwedue tinscunes ween eenene 
By Parmer & SEpcwick (at Axbridge). 

Weare, '&c., Somerset.—Upper Weare Farm, 
with various enclosures of land, about 168 
acres, f. (im lots)....cccceess cones date ecd pe 

May 28.—-By S. H. Davivs & Co. 

Brompton.—7, 8, and 9, Montpelier-row, f., y.r. 

112 @eehonseone Coeeer eet tan avreeunata eeeeuvusece 
By Funt & Pirt. 

St. John’s Wood.— 30, 32, 34, and 36, Carlton-hill, 
ut. 35 YTS. Belo 42l., Y.T. 3450. cece se veccacee 
es.—Lonsdale-rd., Heathbourne, u.t. 50 yrs., 
g-r. 10h., €r. SOl pe s4s ieee oeeds 

By Humseet & FLINT. 


Kensington.—4, Addison-cres.. f., y.r. 2002....... 
Bricket Wood, Herts.—The Old Brickfields and 
Juniper Wood, area 42 a., f., p...... ETA 


Fulham.—Filmer-rd., Filmer-chambers (shops and 
flats), u t. 87 yrs, gr. 12., w.r. 202/, 165. 2.2. 
By Manuerr & Epc. 
Westgate-on-Sea, Kent.—Canterbury-rd., Doon 
House (school) and 5a. rr. r0p., f, yr. 
ABl co ncccccscencernsessvessscencs saree a 
By MAnsELt & Rowe. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight.—High-st., f.g.r. 6ol, re- 
Version in 980 yrs. ......sccesecceees 
y May & Puicror. 
Streatham.—s6, Killieser-av., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 
IIb 10S., Dies och adena ae oe 
By STANLEY Parxes & Brown 
Hornsey.—37, Raleigh-rd., u.t. 80 yrs, gr. 
62. 108., €r. 324...... reer Tere was siete ae 
5, Waldegrave-rd., u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 62, y.r. 232, 
WwW Green.— 38, 40, 44, 46, 48, and 50, Cobham. 
rd., u.t, 98} yrs., R.T. 36/., yor. 1682... ..0008 
y E. W. Ricuarpson & Son, 
Muswell Hill.—r, Alexandra Pk.-rd., u.t. 93 yrs., 


SOl Neornaieeecae tires E Ose sao tetas 

13, Holland-rd., u.t. 12 yrs., g.r. 6L 108., W.1. 

716. 108, bE EEE ee ee oe LAR IE EE E S E E eeenre 

es Grosvenor-pk., u.t. 124 yrs., g.r. 
Ly) Te oy (i ener neeer 

Clapham.—39 and 39a, Jeffrey’s-rd., 
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Streatham.—3 and as, Ellison-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., 


Bele 1ON, €r. Gade cece ccccuccccee PEER 
£560 May 28.—Hunter & HUNTER. gi 


Camden Town.—2, Hamilton-st., and 141 and 143, 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the ' 


2 Bayham-st., u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 62. 6s., y.r. 1031. 150 | average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
j Hampstead.— Rosslyn Hill, f.g.r's, foal SS., e. j Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
4 version In 464 Yrs... nonn sassesucnocssea 2,845 ould be by who make use of this 
ce eee vill f g.r’s. 202. 178. 6d., reversion in ormation, 
eosa COC oe ee eee erase ®eCeheeeneeaevesete ae 60 
68 and 70, Rosslyn-hill (s.), f., y.r. 1807. ..... bre PRICES: Oc 
Branch Hill Side, f.g.r. 762., reversion in 70} £s d. eta in e? 
505 yrs. ....., ctesetescecessce + sesecseseesess 2,060 | Hard Stocks .... xxr © per 1,000 alongside, in river 
570| 30 to 15, Golden-sq., f., W.r. tt4l ...ceeceeeee 1,200 Rough Stocks and 
Q e Gables, f.g.r’s. 42}, reversion in 71 YIS... 1,175 TIZZES we seceee I Q O n n T 
ale Lodge, Vale House, and Vale Ccttage, f., Facing Stocks .... 212 o n 1 " 
1,800 y.r. 112l. .... LE Soevoecospacopessoon ooto 1,850 Shippers ee esecenn 2 s o thd r, de 
atchet Bottom (garden ground), u.t. 802 yrs., Flettons.......... 1 8 0 y at railway depot. 
g.r. 2l, y.r. 4l. ee eeeasnet Peeregaven eoneneanne 175 Red Wire Cuts s I 12 o o9 ” 1 
wets Vale of Health, ge hold cottages, y.r. 1412... 1,980 | Best Fareham Red 312 òo „ n u 
i By Messrs. SreLman (at Yarmouth). Best Red P ressed 
artham, Norfolk.—Thne Green, 3 treehold cot- Ruabon Facing. 5 5 o n ” ” 
ml i tages ..... re eee Gata E EY ETNEN 338 | Best Blue Pressed 
’ omerton-rd., 2 enclosures, 13a. or. 26p.,f. .. 410 ordshire .. 4 6 6 n ” ” 
Somerton-rd., 2 freehold cottages............6« 193 | Do., Bullnose .... 4 21 o ” ” i 
400 | Hemsby, Norfolk.—Farmhouse and 20 a. ar. 38 p., Best Stourbridge 
f.andc. ...... E knee eaaness one 7so| Fire Bricks .... 4 6 o D " 3 
400 ahe pos of building eke 6a1r.gp.,c.. 200 | GLazep Bricks 
Y HENRv Henoriks (at Birmingham) Best i 
Edgbaston, Warwick.—Poplar-av., plot of build- ae Gk 
ing land, area 11,139 yds, fo ......ce cc eecece 1,300 Stretchers 13 O 0 
2,500] „By Herrer & Sons (at Skipton) Headers C r4 o o Mi i i 
Snaygill, Yorks.— The Bay Horse Inn and 2a. or. Quoins Bullno: ve ra i 2 
880 2p , fa, y.r. 407. ee ee Cote evreressernances veee 1,580 and Flats eer 4 7 > o 
Close of meadow land, 5 a. or. 29 p., f......... 510 | Double Stretcher 19 0 o0 a Hs ; 
Various enclosures of Jand, 54 a. 3r.op,f..... 2:340 | Double Headers.. 16 o o 4i is h 
575 | High Bradley, Yorks.—Old Hall and New House One Side and wa ý w Š 
Farms, LIC A. Ir. 34 Puy fe ww cea cccec cer cece 1,610 nds .......... 19 O O : 
1,770 | Addingham, Vorks,— Street House Farm, 47 a. Two Sides and one i p . 
tr. 27D, ee oe ee ee toeea 8H ev eeenaseae I 
350| New Allotment ane Low and High Intakes, isu Splays,Chamfered, ee E . À 
258a. OT. 21 Pap f ic ve ec cewek hci Se so intsS......0. 
455 By Swan Woopcock (at Stratford). á Best Dipped t a G "a . 
neyroni onk: — 5 to 15 (odd), Argyle-st., f., wr. GlazedStretchers 
MOE ÖS. sessonusasssacoen steuren esai Sates 1,200 
1,040 West Ham —47, Marcusst., f., er. 282. ........ 300 orda eae jee E i i 
285 y CUNNAH & Rosrerrts (at Hooton). and Flats .... vs 1400 
Neston, Cheshire.—The New Farm, gi} a., f...-. 6,025 Double Stretchers 15 o o i E is 
740 Three freehold enclosures, 11 a. o r. 12 ee 775 | Double Headers.. 14 o o “i i i 
320 Upland House and 12 a. 2 r. 37 Diy PEP P, 935 | One Side and two n 7 g 
A freehold field, 2 a. 2 r. 17 DP. ..ccccccceeccees 235 nds ........ I5 0 O 
1,820 May 29. —By Messrs. CRONK. Two Sides and one 7 Ñ i 
Sevenoaks, Kent.—Bradbourne-pk -rd., a building nd .......... 1§ O O jè ” ” 
Site 2a BTS Poy fi. owe oo oon Seen haa ween 980 | Splays,Chamfered, 
300 By E. H. Henry. Squints........ 14 O O ’ T » 
920 | Clapham Comman. --2, Cer ars rd., f., Do os sssece 1,800 | Seconds Quality i 
1,500 | Wandsworth Comm n.—41, West-side, f., p. oo. 860 | Whiteand Dipped 
125 y Haneton & Sons. Salt Glazed.... 8 0 o less than best. 
saab ie ye Nal abit Na to 18, 22 to 28 (even), sd 
120 an Z; maoan -r ot, Vr. 63 l. i S e... 1 „809 i f i 
3 wW. ee & pe n lots) 9 Thames and Pit Sand ........ 7 3 per yard, delivered. 


Thames Ballast RETETE TEIT ET Q ” rT) 
Best Portland Cement ... .... 31 o per ton, delivered 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 35 o p n 


Notr.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
Wile SSE. cise i pace KEANE TARE EE ia 1,570 charge for sacks. 


St. Luke’s.—so, Gee-st., f., y.r. ar. 16s. 


: eee 50> | Grey Stone Lime... ++. 108. 6d. per yard, delivered 
ooo | Camden Town.—Gt, Sti, Lg re 152. 108, y San din Fic r re foc 
£25 ut. 27 i, me een i ri ie ` i : ; ae 190 Stourbridge Fire-clay in p abe Gd; per tonat riy, dpt. 
3,015 | Kentish Town. —123, Leighton-rd., u.t. 33} yrs., 
B.T. SË ES., W Pe JOL 168.seseenonensosensssa 380 STONE. 
6 and 7, Leighton-grove, u.t. 384 yrs., g.r. 104., 
oT. 13 al, (8S. . occ ce ee eeenes Sette treats 720 s. d. 
Holloway.—Fonthill-rd., f.g r.’s 282, reversion in Ancaster in blocks .... 1 xz per ft.cube, deld. rly. depot. 
8,600 62 yrs. ..... TETEE eer Te ee err 750 | Bath i sated °F ” PY) 
519 and 523, Liverpool-rd.. f., yr. 750....00 eee 980 | Farleigh Down Bath .. r 8 i a 
Oxford-st.—13, Berwick-st. (S.), f., y.r. 1302, .. 32275 | Beer in blocks .... I 6 a E 
685 | Stratford. —Western-st., f.g.r.'s 207, reversion in Grinshill ji .... IYO ij ve 
E9 YIS. swe cy cause beet ee rennceseansescaees 475 | Brown Portland in blocks a 2 9 n 
St. Pancras.—Aldenham-st., f.g.r.’s 304., reversio Darley Dale in blocks.. 3 4 A ìi 
1069: E ewan S E ‘ 680 | Red Corsehill ij 2 5 ” n 
9,980 By Morvey Puictips, Sons, & MARTIN. Closeburn Red Freestone 2 3 ir ii 
Edgware-rd.— No. 72 (S.) ; also 12, Stourcliffe-st. ; Red Mansfiel ; 2 4 jj n 
profit rentals of rool. for 19 yrs. and 48/. for Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 j PA 
1,810 3O YIS. oie wens EE essssoeosoeo  I,400 | Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 


By MARTIN VIGERS, landings, to sizes s. d. 
2 8 


Regent's Park.—5, St. Edmund’s-ter., u.t. 22 yrs., (under 40 ft. sup.) per ft. super. 
2,790 gTr. 2/., p E E TE TETE hte 300 at rly, depdt. 
By Wuite, Druce, & Brown. ‘i i 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0  ,, n 
235 | St. John’s Wood.—12, Abbey-rd., u.t. 15 yrs., g r. Si 6 3 in. sawn both sides 
A A a E EE TENT 6t5 slabs (random sizes) 1 3 45 n 
3000 | 23 and 24, Elm Tree-rd., and 18, Grove End-rd.. es 2 in. self-faced Ditto o gf , n 
u.t. 1§ YTS., B.r. 154 25S., Y.F. 110d, ...... ean &69 | Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per h. cube. 
2,500] 20, Grove End-rd., u.t. 15 yrs., ger. 15% 18S., deld. rly. depôt. 
yr. Bol. vcaseus Ce Ke ere rr ai tessa eees 550 A i » 6 in. sawn both 
1,200] 31, Grove End-rd., u.t. 15 yrs., g.t. nil, y.r. sides landings 3 7 per ft. super. 
ir biti pM AUS wa Maes CATE ETEA pee 670 deld. rly. depôt. 
Grove End.-rd., &c , f.g r. 152. 15s. reversion in A ji » jin do. r 2a, ai 
AA ile eeGGeese Sees t*eweoeere ae: be eas ae ee eet 1,405 
7,700 | Maryle ae So and Ot Cartisle- ; 
St., u.t. 194 YTS., g.r. 12l, Y.T. gol..... .  .. 25 : 
Little Carlisle-st., &c., ig.r. 25l., u.t. 19) yrs., : g SPA TES 
1,520 Br Dil oo cccee ceacsccesccccncesccsescseces 200 | In. iD. £s d. 
Maida Hill.—17 and 18, Aberdeen-pl., u.t. 21 yrs., 20X 10 best blue Bangor..z2 o oper 1000 of 1200 at ry.dep. 
gr. 40/., JF. 89/. i i is or eee toes 385 in seconds ” zz 10 O , n 
770 | Ealing.—28, Castlebar-rd., f., p. oosa ` 750 | 16X 8 best » 617 6 a A 
By BARKERS’. ; a0 X 10 best blue Portma- 
Leytonstone. —s56, Beechcroft-rd., f., e.r. 28% .... 300 doc .. tr 76 <j ‘i 
325 By H. J. Briss & Sons. 16X8 best bluePortmadoc 6 5 o - si 
280 | Hackney.—45 to 51 (odd), Morning-lane, u.t. 714 20X10 best Eureka un- 
YIS., B.T. 20/., Y.P. 1200... eee eee ee eee 1,065 fading green.... 13 10 © + +s 
1,530 zohan reen.—x to 9, Parliament-pl., f., w.r. 16x 8 a F 710 0 ne i 
TZ jbo 4Se cece earn cece rece cee rr ee 15175 | 20X20 permanent green 10 10 © 
Poplar.—272, High-st., f., y.r. 304.........0000 5. 405 | 16x8 B; ii 6 oo = i 
580 | Ilford.—High-rd., ger. 34, reversion in 92 yrs. 930 
Mile End.—33, Globe-rd., and 1, Willow-st., f., 
W.P. 494. 8s.......66. eer ee eee err ee 555 TILES. 
7o5| 6and 7, North-st., f., wor. 49l. 8s. 1... ..sc0e oo 450 


500 27 and 29, Hunt-st., f., wr. Jol. gsi... cece ween 
430 | St. George's, East.—St. George’s-st., The Bunch 
of Grapes p.-h., fis YT. S0d.. sce se se cececevess 820 

2,625 | Enfield Highway.—High-rd., freehold house and 


s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles..4z 6 per 1,000, at rly. depôt, 
Hip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. a ñi 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 48 6 per 1,000 vi b 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. ‘a i 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) s57 6 per 1,000 j si 
Do. ornamental Do. eeee 60 (e) oe 99 99 
Hip ces ea aeeseoneeecese 4 o per doz T) 99 
Vv ley tiles ee ce me eeorve 3 39 9 oo 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire Do. (Peakes) . 50 
Hip UI eai ae 4 
v ley tiles... cccccccces 3 


2,310 Pe Crown Yard and land adjoining, w.r. 82/. 4s. 950 
old 


1,375 | gtound-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 

im d-rent ; g.r. for und-rent 3 r. for rent ; 

310 | f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; e. for 

estimated rental ; w.r, for weekly rental; y.r. for yearly 

180 | rental ; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum ; yrs. 

for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for square ; pl. 

170 | for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent; av. for 
770 | avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard. 


Q per 1,000 » o» 
-a Ofe ” 9 


[See also page 577. 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS, 
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AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(Por some Contracts, £c., sti open, but not included in this List, aee previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums i D w 
| ce delivered 

*Memorial to Queen Victoria at Allahabad O88 See eseser . The Committee 009600000006 OOF CEE oEe POLS 2,0C0 RUD COR oo osccsicad eesaiasdeacccbicavievendawcecuaccswaeneiwetubictecetbivesicaecs Nov, 

CONTRACTS. 
| 
| 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by Menasha 

*Detached Houses and Shops, Enfield ............sccccssesss Crukmay & Sonc, Architects, 18, Victoria-street, S.W. .....c000-.....{ Jane 6 

"Baths and Washhouses, Mansfield, Haggerston ......... Shoreditch Borough ‘Council ....... | A. W. 8. Cross, 58, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W.  aus.....0...., June 7 
Artisans’ Dwellings, Walker-road, '&c. sosccscsveceescees-+. | Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation . an Liddle & Brown, Architects, Newcastle ese csscecessess sesesserser sence | JUDO 10 
Brick Culvert, Coventry-street, £c... ssns | Nuneaton U.D.C. ... ssesssssesseseces . | J. 8. Pickering, ‘Civil Engineer, Council Offices, Nuneaton . issue a0: 
Hospital, Rhiwfelen, Fawr..........+. veo cscosccsseceees. | Llantrisant R.D.C. ccccoscesscecsecssee | G. S. Morgan, Surveyor, “chool-street, Pontyclun ......... sags do. 
‘twenty-eight oe Abercynon ausesetuececegsecnesssses | W. Dowdeswell, Architect, John-street, Treharris .........-csscecceses do. 
Schoo), Heaton .........sssssccsescosssccssssccvcescsssosseoses o | Newcastle- upon-Tyne Sch. Board... S. D. Robina, Architect, Porcy- street, Newcastle .......cccorcocssesssss. do, 
Rewere, e. n’ sen esccscsesoccssccecsceens. | Bridgwater (Somerset) Ta. Counci) j Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Bridgwater naasser. do, 
Banking Premises, &c., "Darlington. eresesserse secetesesense | North-Eastern Banking Company., oe & Moscrup, Architects, Darlington.,.......... AEE TT << d0: 
Rebuilding Shops, Èc., 'Fore-street, Redruth .. 280 oebne: Messrs. T. Moore & Co. Obese osobe “ . HM, Architect, Green-iane, Redruth * SOO OOO SHORES CEHESECOD FOO NTS 166s June u 
Alterations to Premises, Bishop Auckland ,,,........0.| Mr. A. Guthrie ....... TESE F. H. Livesay, Architect, Bishop Auckland o e 40: 
Villas, Pencisely-road, Cardiff .............00-sscessssserseeee | Pancisely Estate Co., Ltd. se... | P. E. Hill, Surveyor, 23, Bt. pests serects Cardiff _. eeresseeresesasoese| ÚO, 
Additions to Oakville, Oxford- road, “Dewsbury écsyasce capebeventes J. Kirk & ’Sons, Architects, Dewsbury ....esserssasossssraossoenosossoserssos do. 
Laundry, Stabling, &C., Dowlais, 8. Wales einnseeueiavas: éesentssssee W. Dowdeawell, Architect, Treharris  .......cccccccesccscessssesssssscconre,, QO 
Workshops, &c., Spring Hin, Accrington R EA dcsssesexend H. Koss, 15, Cannon-street, ACCU ZU ssseni descessceseceeiadassacaceassvis do, 
Cottage, As patria A OREA ‘sainisbewecassuses sossen cede | W. Sanderson, 45, Park-roud, As palci sassessssesosscosconososrosessesooss do. 
Additions sa Church, Allerton Bywatér.. osereossvossosssoe cveiestsisee A. Hartley, Architect, Castleford eae er eee TN do, 
Bakery, &c., North Shields.. jsuaenddouestesvavvnsasssvevedssees | ALT. P. BPOWN ssc. csccnsseesssscdsessesans | E. R. N. Haswell, Architect, 77, Tyne- street, North Shields bouts do, 
*New Schools .. s.. CORR SOCERSHOSEO TOSSES CS: Salford COrPOraviOn,...ccccccssersccser Benjamin Bower, 14, Temple- -street, Birmingham 20800 0FKG CO eodenees- do. 
Shop Premises, Fore- atreet, Redruth bsosseueasadsesececansad etase na S. Hill, Architect, Green- lane, Redruth esa.. AAR E da 
Schools, Blackfriars-road ...esssosassesecsogsessooesoscossossosse.| SALlOrd Corporatlon..ccrcccsceccosserecs| B. Bower, 14, Temple- street, Birmingham edi ave Guanes E E do. 
Asylum Chapel, Omagh ... seausdeeathonadaes fiaeaces J. L. Donnelly, Architect, Omagh ae sstvaenae = Jane 18 
*Laying New Flooring, St. George's ‘Workhouse . ne] Southwark Union... scccovecrseeesees| G. D. Stevenson, Architect, 13 & 14, King- -street, EC PER do. 
Church Restoration, Greetham, near Horneastie osese. essosacosses C. H. Fowler, Architect, Durham ENE siiin inio do, 
Additions, &c., to National Schools, Bingley... és ssensosenses W. R. Nuons, Architect, Market-street, Bingley .. siicvasecsoasdenenctexny” GO 
Pavilion at Sanatorium, Bear-road, Brighton . Diris sedeadossaxe F. J. C. May, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton .eessssssesssses| 4O 
House, Brigshaw-road, ‘Allerton Bywater, Yorks ......] Mr. G. JONNSON ....ccrcscccsccssceeseveces| A. Hartley, Architect, Castleford ...... rossessessesse| dO. 
Villa, Shantallow, Londonderry . esseessoseosessessosese:| Mr. F. M'Laughlin .essssssssssosososse| J. P. M'Grath, Architect, 28, Carlisle- road, “Londonderry. deerisocna), 00: 
Boiler House, &c., at Workhouse, Clayton soosseeeseeees.| North Bierley Guardians ..,.........| S. Spencer, Architect, Great Horton- road, ‘Bradford see... sib aciaie do, 
Underground Convenience, Victoria-street .......0.....| Manchester Corporation.............., City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester ..........-.sssseece ssecssscsnenseones.| JUDO 13 
Laundry, &c., at School, Wapping-road cccccccsccssceees.| Bradford School Board ....00c...00000., Clerk, Schoo! Board Offices, Manor-row, Bradford ...... PERNA a0, 
School, Lapaye-street ....-...... ces conteu dda cuvasackuctencesesss: do. T: Garbutt, School Board Offices, Manor-row, Bradford .....ccccves do. 
Mill, &e., snake Hill, Brighouse . obnscvesensccensensarsceseees- ede eusesusve G. Hepworth, Architect, 20, Bradford- road, Vig lee sastanetetan ees do. 
House, Fervhurst-road, Cork. 20004060 0Se svc cesens consetacesecen. PYYTY TIT iTTY W. H. Hill & Son, Architects. 28, South Mall, Cork .. ERA EA do. 
Five Houses, Norfolk- road, Carlisle eesesseesoososssssosss: ieee rarik Johnstone Bros., Architects, Lowther-street, Carlisle. suesensosssecesess, JUDO If | 
School, Skewen, Wales .....ss.e sassosssssossosoacoosesosoneseses Coedfranc School Board......coccce.e., Je C. Rees, Architect, St. Thomas Chambers, Neath  ........ccssccse do. 
Culvert, Ford Valley, Devonport.. .....ccccccrsscsccsccseeees cos coccnecce A. B. Pilling, Town Hall, Devonport .. oceesaneseceesesecoses do, 
Schools, Idle, near Bradford .. ss ddeeseaeeseteoes sanceaencass Kay & Long, Architects, 10, St. Paul’s- ‘street, “Leeds soitaa do. 
Additions to School, Loddon, "Norfolk een, Hales, &c., School Board ............| A. Pells, Architect, Beccles .. E OO 
Water Supply Works, Boldron, near Barnard Castle..| Startforth R. D.C. sssr. | J. E. Parker, Civil Engr., Post Office Chmbrs., Newcastle-on-Tyne| do. 
Reservoir, Cwmtillery sésunesacdvacadadsiavseesvssssusddeevsnesese: | ADET illery U.D.C. T. Rees, Civil Engineer, Coro Exchange Chambers, Newport, Mon) do, 
Chapel, &c. __... PAE socsecsecccceseees-| Hadley (Salop) Parish Council .. enel G RY Dalgleish, Architect, Talbot Chambers, Shrewsbury .....00.. do. 
Additions to Chapel, Cwmaman, Wales. T = tees en cnn i T. Roderick, Architect, Clifton. street, Alerdure ..eeseesessssccesossse | JUDO 16 

"Sewerage and Road-making Works sotccccsccesesscsoseeseces.| Hornsey U.D.C . os sevenseeesenenaces| Council's Engineer, Southwood- lane, Highgate, No. ai biseiis do, 
Additions to Public Baths .............. T E ERA Mansfield Corporation, sestecsseeseeseee; Be F. Vallance, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Mansfield, ae soappance do. 
Alterations to Town Hall... N do. do. do, 

; Chimney Shaft, &c., Righ-atreet TEET ressossesossesse| Worthing COrporation..ccccccrcosseese. Borough Surveyor, Municipal Uttices, Worthing ..... Sioddlateenanagt | _ QQ | 
| Water Supply Works, Bovey Tracey ccccccccccccccsscrsceese| Newton Abbot R.D.C... eveceeee| W. Fox & R. Tatton, Civil Engineers, 5, Victoris- street, 8.W wl Jael 
*Dwellings for Working Class ..,......... -eooessossoassseeesese] St. Pancras Borough Council weee.| Keith D, Young, Architect, 17, Southampton- -Btreet, W.O ossersee do. 

House, Shop, &c., Red Row, Broomhill....... sevevesescee| CO-OPOTALIVE Society  ........ccorseeee.| Le Tulip, Whinney Hill, Choppington = vavancnses do. 
| Cast Iron Pipes (120 tons) ..... ssocceccvcccesesccacceee | Newton Abbot B.D.C.. .....| FOX & Tatton, Civil Engineers, 5, V ictoria- ‘street, S.W... esoseseneeerse ĝo, 

Five Shops, Hall, &c., Chapel-street . secescccccccsssescvons.| RUgDY Co-operative Society .. J. T. Franklin, Architect, Regent-atreet, Bugyy _ v.ccccocreceesscceroes do. 
"Erection of Dwellings for Working Classes soccceoseeee...| London County Council ..,...s000000.; Architect’s Department, 19, Charing Cruss-road, S.W. esessarosoeere j do. 

* Reconstruction of Hadham Mil] Bridge ....essseessosee.| Herts County Council .....cc0c-cccecee.| Urban A. Smith, 41. Parliament- street, S.W. sescerseesesscorseees| JUDE 13 
Chapel, Rhos, near Ruabon ... c.ccrssercocerssscscvecsseseees. eevcescenace R. Owens & Son, Architects, 3, Crosshall- street, Liverpool sos canoes do. 
Alterations, Holmfield, Halifax ...... Perera desieduaaees F. Fielding, Architect, 7, Fountain- -street, HBRLILAX vaccccccsseossnssees do. 
Rebuilding Empress Inn, Alfred Gelder-street essee | Hull Corporation ............seccecsee.| J. H. Hirst, Architect, Town Hall, Hull .......sssssocsrcescsseesrsees do. 

* fMaking-up and Paving eres Mopin socccsssseoeen| Fulham Borough Council eseressssese| COUNCII'S Surveyor, Town Hall, F ulham, 8.W. spivcsicsessexens GOs 
| Culvert, Broad weit .,.....00c0sce -s cesses soessesecescconessssere-| Bristol COrDOTALION ......c0rerreeee! T. H. Yabbicom, Civil Engineer, 63, Queen- «square, Bristol. wene] 40, 
“Wood Paving Works .. cocsosecssccetcscsesecsss-| Hampstead Borough Council ......, Couneli’s Engineer, Town Hall, Haverstock i Hill, l, SW. asees) JUDO 19 
'*New Branch Library, West Ealing . ERS sssessasosoasosesse | Baling Local Board ..ssessesensssssoneoo Council's Engineer, Town Hall, penne sidrai veesotostsoareseossote do 
‘*Making-up Roads .. do. é do, 
"Engine and Accumulator Rooms, ‘Boiler Settings, å &c.| Fulham Guardians w.c..se000-..0.| F- H. Medhurst, Engineer, 13, Victoria- street, S.W. sessessessssesee| dO 
' -Public Conveniences, South End Green ....................| Hampstead Borough Sonne soe} Borough Engineer, ‘Lown Hali, Hampstead, AW. inie do. 
*New Church, Badshot aise near Aldershot . sccccevcsecese-| The Committee ....... s.e... | Mission Church, Badshot Lea ..........escccceeses eerti do. 1 

Sewerage Works seese. dba va Caawidanbevesecnastasieciane assgesseass, |. Pontefract Town Council . esses) Baldwin Latham, Civil Engineer, V ictoria-street, “Westminster... June A 
*Pudlic Baths ......0.....ccssecee sores doen cegernesccesonsees secsseeeee | Acton District Council ................| Council’s Surveyor, 242, High-atreet, Acton, W. sseeressssssee ooseee| JUNE SE | 
*Making-up Janet, &c., Roads se sovevseseeceeseese| COUDLY Borough West Ham eooses...| Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, "EL .. aanraai do, , 
“Stoneware, &c... soscceccsccecsccceccorsssceveesss-| SOUTH Stoneham R.D.C. ........000...., Bailey- Denton, Son, Lawford & Symons, Patace-chinb. Westminster July i 

Convalescent Hospital ‘at Carshalton saisi Tosi: ; | Metropolitan Asylums Board .....; Treadwell & Marten, 2, Waterloo-piace, Pall Mall, Se ors CRA 

Additions to Schools, Cockermouth ......... tesse. veccesocnses G. Dale Oliver, Architect, Cockermouth .., saan cance: oS 

Bridge over River Lune, Gaisgill, Westmorland... TEN eoctnecenses J. Bentley, County Surveyor, 7, Lowther- street, “Kendal . sen eeursaee: aA 
| Villa, Green-street, Sittingbourne .....seoesssso. wee seaneeiagevs —, Lucas, Albert House, Teynham, Sittingbourne re sarn à 

Bridge | Works assesses se cersceres sescavcoccenseecssccssescssceeeee] Wetherby (Yorks) R. D.C. aN ede "House, Engineer, Montpellier Chambers, Harrogate ...:scccessee r 
i*Nurses' Home, Southampton .ss.ssssesseeeseorsecsooesossssesee | Royal South Hants ,&c., Hosp. Com. Ruault & Young, 17, Southampton-street, W.C. ....csccsseeesssovseree: i 
| Relaying Gas Main, 900 yaTd8....ossee.sresssssesesns sseseeree Sheppy Gas CO. sesssessseesseseesseereeee. | H. Barber, 2, [rinity-road, Sheerness ...esseeseeserssusesereevereeseeereer| dg. 
Alterations, Highfield House, Hardwick Monnt, Buxton Mrs. Q. Hobson .. .. Garlick & Fiint, Architects, Buxton ..essesoresesessessesecee P do 
i Granite Road ee cocnccosce cencecssecsosesevecscevesssscccne | Loughborough (Leics. '\ Corporation A. H. Walker, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, iat osssasssees io 
' Additions to Cemete s.s. | Brinklow (Coventry) Prsh, Council| H. Newitt, Council Offices, Brinklow... succeccecosentccncesees re 


: Church, St. Ann’s Weil. ‘road, “Nottingham. . POORE 


Nature of Appointment. 


*Engineering Assistant sessa F2Os FOO CHOCEMSHSEOHSESHOE SERED TOR SORES 
*Temporary cape Supinen psd npasbasanteetoeekedevses sses: 
Assistant soo > COR OPE FRECHE e BOO COREEH Ce COHSEEH HSS HESOUOC OHM oagasgeteese 
|*Clerk of Works SHO PSS OOK SHC CHR SSE HES OCEHOTC LAS FeECOETES sarne Paenetese 
*Clerk of Works ....scccscsssese 
“Assistant Engineer... eatoe arses t oc SS HOSceSsOesEFavecotorss ree 

'*Temporary Assistant... OOO OOS SOS OHOEES SHH CEEHFS OOSEES DES CORTOSHOEEREES 


2486060580590 OSE OFF46GSOH SOO REDO? 


—— 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are üre advertised Hit in this Number. 


A.E, Lambert, Architect, "22, Park-row, "Nottingham. avgasacesoncenes 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


By whom Required. 


Acton U.D.C. #98006 0980688 GEGeSHSEASOE 
Chelsea Guardians ..... .....cccccccess 
County Borough West Ham ........ 
St. Pancras Borough Council ,,,... 
Beckenham U. D.C. ....... 
Rangoon Municipality essere 
Battersea Borough Council ......... 


ed egeoeesuanee. 


Competition, p. iy, 


Application 
Salary. to bel 
_—_— 
0 
1352. OMEPPTETTIIUPPirevirrie TT errrirri rier re et oos 0ta e00 00a eot 00e une i 
3h, 108. per Week assssase eossoosorcoesssootssoopeooaanstoèsosostosseserosootsoseatottet" June 14 
1302. per annum er ETE Spanas behiama sarees tense ey Juno li 
Bl. 10s. per Week. Be eee ceccns eeceeeestascsers acengesassanoseosecoseserereet™ June at 
KIA per WEEK ...ssscosecscossoovossosssssesese E E July $ 
See Advertisement....... Che eseeevedrccccs nesegenes scones deters enntecs sdernoseccoecerer? No date 
Not stated ETTITA TTT TTT TTT iil yt cocrgnceetencesetnccssorescenenose?® 
i ens see 


Contracts, pp. >. Ív. vi. viii. & x. Publio App watments, xx. xex 


w. 


FRI 


JUNE 7, 1902.] 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. 
BuitpiInc Woonv.—YELLow. 


At per standard. 


Deals: best 3in. by rrin.andging £ s.d. £ s. d. 
by in. and II Iie ccccvesc cece I4 10 9 16 o ° 
Deals : st 3 DY Qecccescecccconce 13:10 oO 15 O o 
Battens: best 24 in, by 7 in. and 8in., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8in...... 10 10 Ir 10 0 
Battens : best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6 .. O 1o o less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals : seconds CO oeeneeeeesteecece I O o less tbanbest 
Battens: seconds soococoeoeeeseoo O 10O O nnn 
ain. by 4 in. and zin. by 6in. .. 810 o g10 0 
«in, by 4¢ in. and 2 in by 5 in. .. © 0 9g 00 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
rin. by 1łin. by rgin. ....m.. O10 o more than 
battens. 
ins av esvadeseessseetseveessys IOO n 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specifica- 
tion) Trrrrrrereree eerie ree ee) 4 10 o 5 O oO 
Seconds secoecoooececsseonoos ° 4 5 0 410 oO 
Small timber (8 in. to 1010.) .... 312 6 315 o 
“Actes edubee wely aoe a men ie 215 o 3 O O 
itch-pine tim A re ere o o 310 0 
cape OINERS' WooD. At per standard. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 
zin, by 12 iM. w...seseeeeeees. 22 O O 23 0 O 
in. DY gin sesscssesseseeee 20 OO 2% 0 O 
battens atin.and3in.by7in. 1610 Oo 18 0 o 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 18 0 0 20 0 0 
” » 3in.by gin. 1610 o 1810 o 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7in. 13 9 o 14 0 o 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by rr in. 
and9 in. ..essssecsessssseece 14 O O 1510 O 
Battens, 2$ in. and3in. by7in. rI 10 O 1210 0 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 
by IIIN. ...espeseeseeeoeeeee 20 O O 2r O O 
Do. 3in. by gin. s...es...... 17 OO 1800 
gesagt a a 13 0O 0 11400 
Secon li dea in. 
ee 13 0 o 1610 o 
in. In. eecccceeasee I3 I0 O 1410 0 
iea o R 11 O O 1200 
j d in. 
ee A 1210 © 1310 0 
Do. 3in. by g im. ............ I2 O O 13 0 0 
Battens........--+- .s.......... 10 0 O 313 0 0 
White Sea and Petersburg :— | 
First white deals, 3in. bytrin. 14 © © 15 © 0 
” n » ging by gin. 13 0 O 14 0 0 
Battens......ccscccccscccrseses II OO 12 0 0 
Second white deals 3 in. by xxiin. 13 O O 14 O è 
ji „ 3in. bygin. 12 0 O 13 0 0 
7 9 ” ttenS....ce Q IO O 1010 O 
Pitch- A e PON PE 16 o fo) 18 o o 
Under 2 in. thick extra ........ 010 I © 0 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 32 © 0 3310 0 
Broads (12 in. and up)........ 2 © o more. 
Oddments ......cceeceseceee 22 O O 24 O O 
Seconds, lar sizes .......... 24 IO O 2610 O 
Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 20 O O 22 0 OỌ 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. o 36 0o46 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
s per ft. cube ...........…. 0 2 6 030 
Late $ E ees ..... O 2 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak aon Oo oso o § 6 
i sup. as 
og a Ara A oo 74 © o 8 
Fin. do. e... 007 >œ > > 
Mahogan 
Senden: Tabasco, per ft. sup. 
as inch .......... a ane © 09 OOII 
i i . as 
AA e E . o1 6 o2 o0 
i ft. sup. 
ve. ee. 6. ie, 26. 200 
Teak, per | Seep keene sce wales . 16 © 0 20 0 0 
American Whitewood Planks— é 
Per ft. cube... .secccceserecees O 3e o 
Prepared Flooring— er square. 
1 in. by 7in yellow, planed and F 
shot s.s.s... EPE EPIIT 013 0 016 
x in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ......sesessceccesee o 13 017 6 
.t} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ......+-.-: eae 015 oO x00 
ae YENE o 11 O 12 6 
i i i laned and 
j a arene ei . ot 6 013 6 
i i hi laned an 
s a e o 13 ó ors 6 


6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Ney ton. 


4 S. d. s. d. 
Rolled Steel Jont onary sections 6 2 6 7 2 6 
pound Girders __,, » . 7137 6 817 6 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections ...-...ccceeeccees - 717 6 817 6 
Flitch Plates ......sece-eseeeeeee 8 5 O 815 o 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 7 0 0 8 0 © 
METALS. , 
Per ton, in London 
IRon— s. d. 4 s.d. 
Common Bars.....e æ...sssesse 7 I5 O 8 5 o 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality .......-.... 8 57 © 815 o 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars” .. 10 10 0 >» ° > 
Mild Steel Bars...........se082 9 9 © 910 O 
Hoop Iron, basis price.....-..-. 9 5 O 9 10 o 
’ »  galvanised.......... 16 o o . e o 
(* And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron, Black.— 
Ordinary sizes to 30 g.......6. I0 © © = • o 
~ 8 rT) tO 24 Bowe ceccce rz 0O O e eg 
” es to26g...... «2. 12 10 0 . . >» 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality.— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. tO 20R...soessosoeeso oe 22 1g (e) ad e be 
n. »» 2325. 24g. 1713 5 © To uo vS 
98 on Revvccovcece 14 S o = baad =- 


THE BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued) 


METALS. 


ARON— Per ton, in rear 


s. d. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best j 
quality ;— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 
' »  223g.and324g. 


ses eeeeee 


g 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets. — 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 
n n 22g. and aq g. 


os » 26g. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 


to 3 ft. by 20g. 
ant thicker a 


22 g. and 24 g. 


Ooo 
6 
Ld 
iJ 


ooo 
e 
e 
e 


Ou o 0 


9 è n 20 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in. 9 
(Under 3 in. usual trade ex 


LEAD, &c. 


ecco o eee 


o o 
o o 
50° >» + 
5 oO 
tras.) 


in London. 


s. d s. d. 
Lean— Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 14 26 #- - . 
Pipe in coils sote copot h oseeanseeasn 14 12 6 = e e 
Soil Pipës ssrosssocsicsiseessss 17 2 6 * bd S 
Zınc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne.......... tom 34 10 0O >œ «+ o 
Silesian Peoeseesseeeeonsesesece 24 O O e bd bg 
CorPER— 
Strong Sheet............ perlb o oro + . - 
Thin eosee @ 0 0ee wecccece ” O OII ` 2 
Copper nails.. ...ccccece ry) O o1f bed > e 
RASS— 
Strong Sheet.. ...s..eeee $] fe] O 10 e ~ bad 
Thin T) ee eceeevecece 99 O o 10h n s - 
Tin—English Ingots...... 43 o 1 5 e e à 
SoLDER—Plumbers’ .....- 55 o o 7 . e o 
Tinmen’s vosoensogooco? oe ” oo 9 ` = mi 
Blowpipe eeeececsccecce ry) eo o Ic$ ° e . 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


150r: abi P E E 24d. per f delivered, 
93 ou s @eevevse®@aeveaae seeneveeae se 2 e 
21 OZ. thirds ...sccccescccscesescce 3d. 

ps MOULDS cas coics asec seve saee .. 24d, 
26 oz. thirds .......ceeece evtcweses 44d. 

gy fourths ...essecsesseseseeee 340s 
32 Oz. thirds ....eese so wrcccccccee 53A 


oe fo ecerece eecvecteccvese . aid. 9 ,9 
Fluted sheet, 15 0Z.....cccsserceess 3d. 3 ss 
n OX EEE ve Sesiesanes 4d. ji i 

} Hartley’s Rolled Plate .......... td. 4; 3 


eevaeeenerze aid. 


bekeeeeie ss Bas 


OILS, &c. £s. d. 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or bairels ..per gallon o 21 
” ʻi » indrums ....... saa zi © 3 2 
Boiled ,, »» in pipes or barrels .. ji O 3 I 
n 19 2? in drums eerseceocese 9) o 3 4 
Turpentine, in barrels .......cccoe an 5 O 211 
” in drums voce bene cacecces ” O 3 1 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 21 o o 
Red Lead, hah ry) 20 O O 
Best Linse il Putty .....sses.s.... percwt. o 8 6 
Stockholm Tar ........-sccesecescseee per barrel 112 o 


VARNISH&S, &c. RA gallon: 
s. d. 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 0 16 o 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 0 oO 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 016 o 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ 010 0 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for insid 
WOK viele sin deee ceet ae ewan Seviieseseasieese:- “2-106 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 016 o 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work..... - 100 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... 016 o 
Extra Pale Paper Varnish ......ceeecesccecees O12 O 
Best apan Gold Size coer tseccermeevesesees seco O 10 6 
Best Black Japan ......sceccccsscccccccceseee O 16 O 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ......-ceessse muses O ? o 
Brunswick Black .... ccc sccccccccccesccncess O 6 
Berlin Black .....s.ssesocssocessesooveseeese O16 O 
Knotting ..ccccsccccccecss set cceeccecescceses OTO O 
Best French and Brush Polish .......e.saseseee OIO O 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. . 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
ESIRED. an 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. , i PAN 
Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. ahi 
All communications regarding ireny and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to *' The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays, N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish. announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
1004, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERDARE.—For the erection of two houses, stable, 
&c., Currie-st., &c., Aberaman. Mr. Fisher Thomas, 
architect, Pontypridd :— 

Wm. Evans, Aberaman.. 


eC esceeeetaseseese 4574 


577 


AXBRIDGE (Somerset).—For the erecti fi 
buildings, for the Guardians. Mr. A. Powell, CE7 
Unity-street, College-green, Bristol :— RS 


Stephens, Bastow Ford & Sons £ 
a -..-$6,0 e 
w Co. elesen, £6,997 o| C. Addicott, Wes- eae 
ills & Sons .... 6,970 o ton-super-Mare* 5,720 o 
H. B. Neal..... - 6,886 of C. Bryer ......., 5,680 o 
= coos tags 6, 300 o A: L =o bame -- 5,568 8 

EREET 200 e 

Walters ........ 6,200 : tie, e 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS. — For the erection of a 


fish market, for the Corporation. B Hau 
Town Hall, Barrow :— Pa orcugh Engineer, 


T. Brown, Barrow o.....ccccccecececeece 46,470 
a es 

BOSTON (Lincs.), — For additions, &c.. t v 
hospital, Skirbeck, for the Urban District Council. ae 
Jas. Rowell, architect, Borough Offices, Boston :— 
J. W. Pinder .. £458 o of Wm. Greenfield L425 o o 
Hipwell & Co. 438 o of T. H. Cade.... 409 10 o 
J. Leafe ...... 427 14 3] J. Lucas, Boston* 390 o o 


BRIDLINGTON.—For the erection of a residence f, 
Mr. F. Creaser. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Caton 


E. Corner .... £1,085 10 o| W. A. Storr .. 4828 o o 
T. Spink...... 970 o O| A, Wilis ...... 803 o o 

. H. Hudson 927 10 o| F. Flintoft .... 755 o o 
A. Gardam . 883 17 6| J. Rinnard .... 625 o o 
A. Booth 860 o o| T. Gray*...... 612 o o 
F. Kneeshaw 847 0o o 

[Al] of Bridlington.) 

CEFN (Wales).—For the erection of house and shop, 

Well-street, for Mr. Bowen. 


Mr. . W. Hu h a hit 
Dee Hurst. Llangollen :— J ghes, architect, 


J. T. Jones, Cefn, Ruabon*................ £525 


CHARMINSTER (Dorset).—For the erection of a 
house for 100 private patients at Herrison, near Dorchester, 


for the County Council. Mr. George T. Hine, architect, 
35, Parliament-street, S.W. :— 


Wills & Sons ...... £49,880 | Willcock & Co..... 2,750 
Pethick Bros...... e 46,944 | Parnell & Sons .... ne 
Wakebam Bros..... 46,514 | J. M. Patrick...... 41,732 
Pattinson & Sons .. 46,500 | Stephens, Bastow, & 

E. C. Bull ....... . 46,368 Có. Sho eiaeeun ye 41,693 
King & Sons ...... 44,432 | W. A. Blake ...... 39,957 
Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. 43.0c0 | Moss & Sons, Ltd., 

W. J. Bloxham.... 43,497 Loughborought.. 39,500 


_CHELTENHAM.—For the erection of a chalet, Pitt- 
ville Park, for the Corporation. Mr. Joseph Hall, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, 


Cheltenham :— 
Collins & Godfrey.... £385 | A. C. & S. Billings, 


Cheltenbam* 


eces». 


GOSPORT.—For the erection of a Congregational 
church, Locks Heath. Mr. R Lowe, C.E., architect, 
57, Gordon-road, Gosport. Quantities by the archi- 


tect :— 

G. H. Hackett...... £1,180 | La: e Bros...... ... -61,050 

R. W. Lowe........ nin | J. Hunt............ 1,015 

R. M. Middelton .. 1,099 | W T. Dugan...... 991 

Lear & Son sess.. 1,090 | J; Crioad... essere 952 
C. M. Dash* ...... 898 


[Architects estimate, £9:7 128s. 10d.] 


KEIGHLEY.—For the erection of laundry bnildings, 
house, stabling, &c., Riddlesden. Mr. Henry Smitb, 
architect, Compton Buildings, Keighley. Quantities by 
Henry Smith :— . 

Masonry.—W. Baker, Keichlev® .... £414 


o o 
Joinery.—J. Hartley, Keighley* . 1230 0 
Piumbing.—W. Bottomley, Keighley? 57 o o 
Slating.—W. Thornton, Bingley” .... 46 0 o 
Plastering.—A. Sawley, Keighley* .. 20 3 o 
Painting.—T. Harrison, Keighley® .. 613 4 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to West Hill 
Lodge, Sydenham. Mr. J. Randall Vining, architect, 
29, Chancery-lane, W.C. :— 
Black & Son ........ 4521 | J. & C. Bowyer’ 


sses 6 
Marsland & Son £465 


LON DON.—For the erection of a disinfecting chamber, 
stabling, &c., at Wanless-road, Loughborough Junction, 
for the Lambeth Borough Council. Mr. Henry Edwards, 
C.E., Borough Engineer :— 


Disinfecting 
Chamber, Stabling. 

Foster Bros., Norwood Junction £3,136 .... 4924 
Chenum & Sons, West Norwood 2,718 .... 960 
G. Parker, Peckham.......... 2,575 995 
B. E. Nightingale, Albert Em- 

bankment.. sess ene de vu nsec 2,568 .... 875 
Smith & Son, South Norwood.. 2,525 .... So? 
Rice & Son, Stockwell-road .. 2,517 .... Q18 
J. Parsons, Waterloo-road .... 2,500 .... 887 
T. G. Minter, Page-street .... 2,487 goo 
J. O. Richardson, Peckham .. 2,486 .... 886 
Edwards & Medway, Kenning- 

ton Odd > ay ois esti eewdaa os 2,484 .... 870 
Whitehead & Co., Clapham-rd. 2,450 .... 895 
J.owden & Sons, Upper Tooting 2,433 .... go? 
T. G. Sharpington, Nunhead.. 2,.88 .... 888 
J. Ham, Denmark Hill ...... 2,192 .... 885 


MANCHESTER.—For the erection of a house, Dids- 
bury, for Dr. Geo. E. Crowe. Messrs. C. K. & T.C. 
Mayor, architects, 41, John Dalton-street, Manchester :— 
Padmore & Sons '.. £1,652 | Burgess & Galt...... £1,430 


+m aeee 


McFarlane & Son.. 1,365 | Amos Mason, Dids- 
Megarity & Co..... 1,546 | bury” sive haley 1,385 
E. Jackson ........ 1,500 | R, Carlyle ........... 1,377 


MORTLAKE.—For the erection 
alterations to other buildings. 
oe Richmond 7 
. N. Street ...... £1525 | E. Seaber .......,., r, 
Hughes & Co....... 1, Bo | J. W. Brooking $.. aoe 
$ Accepted subject to modifications. 


[See also next tage, 


of two shops, and 
Mr. Ernest Pennington, 
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ROEHAMPTON. — For the erection of stabling, 
“ Downshire Lodge,” for Mr. Hugh C. Smith. Mr. Ernest 
Pennington, surveyor, Richmond :— 
Adkins & Sons.... £335 o | Seal & Co...,..... £340 10 
Adamson & Sons.. 359 o| E. Seaber*........ 300 O 


ST. MARGARET'S.—For general repairs to thirty- 
one houses, Orchard-road. Mr. Ernest Pennington, sur- 
veyor, Richmond :— 

H. Snell*.......- PE AAPAN T £182 10 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 

AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board's Architect :— 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


The work at the following schools will have to be done 
during the summer holidays—July 25 to August 23, 1902. 
Where exterior as weil as interior work has to be done, 
an additional week will be allowed for the former :— 


ALMA.—Pupil teachers’ school : 


Sayer & Son ......+- £16 | Belcher & Co. «+ £127 
Johnson & Co. ..... 139 | J. Harries? .......... 9O 


H. J. Williams .....- 135 


BARRETT-STREET.—Painting interior :— 


M. Pearson.. ...... £255 o | Bristow & Eatwell £223 10 
Chinchen & Co..... 249 o| Marchant & Hirst.. 219 o 
W. Chappell ...... 235 o |T. Cruwys* ...... 185 © 


BROMLEY HALL-ROAD. — Painting interior of 
main school, and cleaning interior of J. M. school and 


I. B. :— 


U. Walet... esso se £639 10 | Vigor & Co. ...... £514 10 
Gibb & Co. sociso s8c of T. H. Jackson.... 510 o 

. F. Holliday .... 570 o| A. W. Derby...... 453 0 
Corfield & Co. .... 555 o| A. J. Sheffield*.... 449 o 


CALEDONIAN-ROAD.—Painting interior :— 
T: R. Sime ic ve cscs £450 o| T. Cruwys........ £376 o 
Cc. & W. Hemmings 396 5| G. Kirby ........ 304 o 
Dearing & Sons 390 o| Stevens Bros.* .... 348 o 


CORMONT-ROAD. — Painting interior and ex- 


terior :— 


Lathey Bros....... £461 o| Rice & Son........ £369 o 
W. Y. Goad ...... 397 oO | Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 328 16 
Holliday & Green- i PREST ciah. 387 +0 


wood, Ltd....... 394 0 


CRAMPTON - STREET. — Painting interior (Main 
School and 1.B.s) :— 


J. Appleby.....--- £768 o| Maxwell Bros.,Ltd. £639 o 
Martin, Wells, & Sayer & Sons .... 562 15 

Ba ceee gene cues s0 0] G. Kemp.......... 546 o 
W.Y. Goad sess 694 o | Rice & Son? ...... 515 O0 

DREADNOUGHT-STREET.—Painting exterior :— 

T. H. Jackson......-- £198 | E. Proctor ......-.06 L134 
W. Banksi, isos ossces tos h Wa Ja Howie? sade 128 
Hayter & Sons ....-. 155 


ELEANOR-ROAD.—Painting interior and exterior :— 


Barrett & Power .. £564 o| G. Wales.......... £469 19 
Collis, Willmott, & CS, Barker’. zn aiaa 435 0 
SO (isa ce vation ede 497 o| Marchant & Hirst 429 o 


Stevens Bros. .... 496 o| Chessum& Sons .. 385 rr 
Silk & Son........ 492 10| W. Hornett*,,.... 355 16 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.—_ Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 


FARRANCE-STREET.—Painting interior :— 


Fs Barked aapa inaa £340 | J. F. Holliday......-. $293 
D. Gibb & Co. ...... 299 | Corfield & Co.......... 285 
Vigor & Co... darasa 294 | A. W. Derby*........ 260 


LYNDHURST GROVE.—Painting exterior :— 


|A T. . cc tyed ae esae £222 | Johnson & Co,..,..... £205 
Black & Son ......-- 211 | W. Y. Goad .......... 196 
W. Hooper*.......... 180 


J. F. Ford) .ccs2ncsve 206 


MANSFORD-STREET. — Cleaning interior (S. M. 
and special), painting exterior (J. M.):— 


To Ri Simi: aes £850 of G. Wales.......... £547 10 
Collis, Willmott, & G. Barker ........ 539 o 

OMG sca: ow e'sae - 869 15 | Haydon & Sons*.. 522 10 
T. Cruwys...... =. 561 o 


MI DWAY-PLACE.—Painting interior (old and new 


portions) :— 

T R: Sie os. cnecas £507 o| W. Banks ........ $395 o 
T: Do RADE sisan 484 o| J. Harries ........ 390 0 
Zelcher & Co...... 438 o! Rice & Son ...... 367 0 
H. P. Williams.... 397 10 | H. Groves* ...... 289 o 


NETHERWOOD-STREET.—Painting interior :— 


Marchant & Hirst.. £465 o | Bristow & Eatwell £297 o 
Chinchen & Co..... 440 o| T. Cruwys™ ...... 233 © 
W. Chappell ...... 398 10 


REGENT-STREET.—Painting interior : — 
Hayter & Sons .... £375 o| H. Groves........ £270 o 
W. J. Howie....-. 353 o| S. Musgrove™ .... 241 16 


SMALLWOOD-ROAD.—Painting’ ‘interior and ex- 


terior :— 

J. Re'Sims scccsass £761 o! Johnson & Co, 

J. Watkins ....... 480 0] _Ltd......-...... £467 o 
Lorden & Son .... 483 15| E. Triggs ........ 459 0 


| Garrett & Son*.... 449 O 
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SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


RE DSANDFACEDNIBBED 
ROOFING “TILES 
ALWAYS ın STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE worxs,|0» LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, BH, 


THE BATH STON] E FIRMS, Ltd, 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KI 
BATH STONE, re A 

FLUATE, for Hardening, Wa 
and Preserving Building Materials, 


HAM HILL STONH, 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
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JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 
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Telephone: 0195. 


ASPHALTE 
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For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 
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Preach Asphalt Co 


Contractors to 
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ben Spaces, Footpaths, and Rights of 
Way, 


PIANY books on legal 
subjects scarcely 
derive weight 
from theirauthors, 
but Sir Robert 
Hunter’s work on 
Open Spaces, 
Footpaths, and 
HPA : æj Rights of Way,* 
is Seeuaationatty ¢ more authoritative in con- 
sequence cf the knowledge and experience 
of the writer in regard to common lands 
and rights of way, for Sir Robert Hunter 
has been personally and professionally 
engaged for many years past in the 
modern development of the law in regard 
to open spaces. The second edition of this 
work accentuates more than ever the re- 
markable historical development of the sub- 
ject, for from a mere private use of common 
lands, arising from rural and agricultural 
necessities dating from a period anterior to 
the Norman Conquest, there has developed 
what may be considered a_ principle, 
that of the enjoyment of commons by 
the general public, not in respect of 
any private ownership of property, but 
because modern social development and the 
increase of towns has necessitated the use 
of open spaces for the people. It would be 
to go too far back to recur now to the period 
of strife and conquest about the year 1870, 
which resulted in the triumph of the principle 
that the commons were to be used for 
popular enjoyment; a use, as we have said, 
springing out of a medizeval personal use by 
those who are legally called commoners. 
That period of contest was followed by one of 
legislation which is now continuing, and 
which is likely to go on for many years. 
There was, for example, the Metropolitan 
Commons Act of 1866, and the Commons 


* “ The Preservation of Open Spaces and of Footpaths 
ana Other Rights of Way.” By Sir Robert Hunter, 
M.A., J.P., Solicitor to the Post Office. Second Edition. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1902. 
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Act of 1876, which applied to commons 
other than those in or near London; and 
there has now followed, as the last and most 
recent of these statutes, the Commons Act 
of 1899, which for the first time enabled a 
common to be regulated by a scheme (con- 
firmed by the Board of Agriculture) without 
recourse to Parliament. By making the 
District Council the managing body, the Act 
also indicates what may _ perhaps be 
reasonably hoped for as the final out- 
come of the long struggle for com- 
mon lands, namely their protection, in 
ordinary cases, by the Local Authority. A 
chapter upon this Act, which, it is hardly 
necessary to mention, applies only to rural 
commons or rather commons not affected 
by the Metropolitan Commons Act of 1866, 
is probably that which is deserving of most 
attention in the new edition of Sir Robert 
Hunter’s book. ‘Its object,” he says, “is 
to enable a common to be placed under local 
management without interference with the 
rights of the owner of the soil or of the 
commoners. In some respects, as we shall 
see, its procedure is more prompt and 
direct than that of the Metropolitan Com- 
mons Acts, and it places the initiative in 
the hands of the Local Authority. On the 
other hand, it gives a veto on regulation to 
the Lord of the Manor or other owner of the 
soil of the common, and to persons repre- 
senting one-third in value of such interests 
in the common as are appointed by the 
scheme—a veto which does not exist in the 
case of metropolitan commons.” 

The statutory provisions contained in this 
Act are as follows :— 

“ıı, That free access is to be secured to 
any particular points of view. 

2. That particular trees or objects of his- 
torical interest are to be preserved. 

3. That there is to be reserved, where a 
recreation-ground is not set out, a privilege 
of playing games and of enjoying other 
species of recreation at such time and in 
such manner and on such parts of the 
common as may be thought suitable, care 
being taken to cause the least possible 
injury to persons interested in the common. 
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4. That carriage roads, bridle-paths, and 
footpaths on the common are to be set out 
in such directions as may appear most com- 
modious. 

5. That any other specified thing is to be 
done which may be thought equitable and 
expedient, regard being had to the benefit 
of the neighbourhood.” ) 


The scheme commences by declaring that 
the common in question, as delineated on a 


plan, shall be regulated and managed by- 


the District Council (ch. 1). After a formal 
clause relating to the employment of the 
officers and servants of the Council in re- 
lation to the common (ch, 2), the scheme 


provides for the execution of works for the’ 


protection and improvement of the common, 
“so far only as may be required for the pur- 
poses of the Commons Act, 1899,” and 
authorises the Council :— 


“ To repair footpaths; 

To preserve the turf, shrubs, trees, plants, 
and grass, and for that purpose for short 
periods to inclose by fences such portions as 
may require rest to revive the same ; 

To plant trees and shrubs for shelter and 
ornament ; 

To place seats on the common ; 

To light the common ; 

And otherwise to make it more pleasant 
as a place of exercise and recreation.” 


It will be observed from these extracts that 
the management of a common regulated by 
a scheme ynder the Act of 1899 is vested in 
a District Council. That body may, how- 
ever, delegate the management of a common 
to a Parish Council, or possibly to a joint com- 
mittee of two councils where a common is 
within two separate parishes. In many res- 
pects a Parish Council, being a more purely 
local body than a District Council, is the 
best fitted to manage a common, since it lies 
under its immediate and constant super- 
vision. But whether managed by a District 
or a Parish Council, there can be no doubt 
that there is scarcely a common within the 
home counties which would not be better 
placed under a scheme, for it should be 
borne in mind that to regulate a common 
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does not mean to take away its open air and 
rural character. To place seats on it, to pre- 
vent encroachments, to keep the pathway 
passable, and to plant trees, tends to make 
a common more beneficial to the public. 
In the Middle Ages a forest did not 
necessarily imply merely a woodland district, 
and the popular idea that a common is an 
open space without trees is equally erro- 
neous, for some commons are treeless 
simply because there has been no proper 
body to protect trees and underwood. 
Sooner or later every common must be 
placed under a public body ; this is a natural 
and necessary sequel to the carrying out in 
practice of the now admitted principle that 
the English commons are for the benefit of 
the public in general, A common is really 
in a kind of transitional state at the present 
time, which is not thus regulated; it is 
passing out of the pcsition of a stretch of 
land, the soil of which belongs toa private 
owner, and the beneficial use of which is 
enjoyed by a few persons, into the state of 
public land. 

It is impossible in a reasonable space to 
do more than note some few points which 
suggest themselves on an inspection of this 
new edition ot Sir Robert Hunter's inte- 
resting and valuable book. There is one 
matter, however, that is so important at the 
present day that it must not be lost sight of 


—namely, the right of way along sea cliffs. 
There is not, as a matter of course, any 
right of way along the edge of a cliff, and 
every one will recall instances in which 


private inclosures cut off all access to the|f 


cliff edge. There is, however, very com- 
monly a walk used by the coastguard ; and 
where this is clearly defined, leads from 
point to point, and is freely used by the 
public, it may be assumed that such walk is 
a public footpath. The erection of stiles 
and gates across the path, where it passes 
through walls or hedges, is strong evidence 
of public right. 

Such being the state of the law, it is ob- 
viously of the greatest importance that local 
bodies who have authority near the coast 
should safe-guard very carefully the right of 
way along sea cliffs, otherwise rights of the 
greatest importance to the public may be 
permanently lost. And it is important to 
bear in mind that when a portion of a cliff 
falls away by the action of the sea, and the 
pathway disappears, the right of way also 
lapses, unless it is possible to form a perma- 
nent and passable road over the debris along 
the same line of the old track. So that 
where the public right of way is lost by the 
action of the sea an arrangement should be 
made, if possible, with the landowner to 
grant a fresh right of way along a new coast 
line between the broken points. 


THE CIRCLE IN PERSPECTIVE 
By H. WALTER LONSDALE 


SEN the notice of “Some Books on 
Perspective,” published in your 
issue of April 19, reference was 
made to the irksomeness and 
imperfect accuracy of the method of tracing 
the curve of the ellipse representing a circle 
in perspective by the usual process of find- 
ing a number of points and then through 
these drawing the curve by hand, Though 
several methods are known by which the 
ellipse can be drawn with geometrical 
exactitude, no mention of them, so far as I. 
have been able to ascertain, is made in avy 
treatise on perspective published in England. 
The diagrams which I enclose, adapted 
from the processes given by Professor 
Chomé, of the Ecole Militaire de Belgique, 
in his “Cours de Géométrie Descriptive,’ 
and by Professor Ware, of Columbia 
University, New York, in his valuable 
“Modern Perspective,” will, therefore, I 
venture to think, be of interest to students, 
and of practical value to draughtsmen m 
tracing elliptical curves, especially those of 
large size. The object of the construction 
is in each case to determine the foci of the 
ellipse; these once found, the curve can be 
traced mechanically by the well-known 
means of two pins and a piece of thread. 

In fig. 1, W XY Zis the perspective of 


who 
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the square in which the ellipse is to be 
inscribed. It lies in a horizontal plane, and 
has two of its sides parallel to the picture- 
plane, and two, therefore, at right angles to 
it, its centre being on a line directly oppo- 
site the spectator. 

On A Z erect a portion of the vertical 
elevation of the circle A G' and of its cir- 
cumscribed square A Z D'. 

Through the centre of the perspective 
Square draw AB perpendicular to W Z. 
A B is a diameter of the ellipse and its minor 
axis. Bisect AB in CE, the centre of the 
ellipse. Through CE draw a parallel to 
W Z, cuttiog Z Yin D. CE D is the direc- 
tion of the major axis, of which the length 
has to be found. 

On a perpendicular to the horizon HL, 
drawn from the centre of vision CV, make 
CV E equal to the distance of the eye from 
the picture, CV E being the vanishing line 
of vertical planes at right angles to the pic- 
ture, E is the vanishing point of lines insuch 


a 


Fig. 4. 


a 
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planes at 45 deg. to the horizontal plane, and, 
therefore, the point from which any point 
on the vertical elevation may be projected to 
its corresponding point on the horizontal 
plane and vice versa. 

Project D to D' on the elevation ; from D' 
draw a parallel to D CE, cutting the circle in 
G'. D' Gl! is a portion of the line D CE pro- 
jected to the elevation, Find the point on 
D CE corresponding to G’ by a line from G' 


The process for an ellipse in a vertical 
plane perpendicular to the picture and having 
its centre on the horizon, is precisely similar 
(fig. 2). The point of projection, correspond- 
ing to E in fig. 1,is now PD, the distance of the 
eye from the picture set off on HL from CV. 

Fig. 3 shows the construction required 
when the centre of the ellipse is not ona 
line opposite the eye. Draw A B, the per- 
spective of a horizontal line passing through 


to E cutting D CE in G. G is a point of the | the centre of the square W X Y Z. Bisect 


ellipse and one end of the major axis. 
From either end of the minor axis, say A, 

as centre, with radius=CE, G, draw an arc 

cutting the major axis in the foci F, F', 
Insert a pin at each of the foci. 


AB to find CE, and draw the vertical 
CE D. 


Erect on A Z a portion of the elevational 


| Square and circle, and, by means of PD, 
Make a | find point G as before. 


small loop at the end of a piece of thread; Now AB is not the minor axis, nor is 
pass the loop over one of the pins and wind| CE G the semi-major axis; they are dia- 
the thread round the other, keeping it, meters of the ellipse. The tangent AZ at 
stretched by the point of the pencil placed the extremity of A B being parallel to CEG 
at any point of the curve, say B. The move-|CE A and CE G are conjugate semi- 


ment of the pencil kept pressed against the| diameters, by means of which the ax; 
thread will describe the ellipse foci can be determined e axis and 


d 
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planes, the procedure does not vary; the] between 20 deg. and 40 deg., the horizontal 
point of projection, E, PD, or MP, as the] thrust is very considerable relative to th 
case may be, is then represented by the| load Supported, and will be equal to it 
Corresponding point proper to the position] moments of the vertical loads round re 
of the plane in use. lower support, divided by the verti 

The perspective of an ellipse being also | distance between the Supports, At a 
an ellipse, the process is the same as for angles the thrust along the beam ‘ice ax 
a circle, the only difference being that the] become of importance ; the Capacity of ies 
elevational ellipse is contained by a rectangle | member receiving the thrust of either 


Several methods for doing this are to be 
found in treatises on conic sections; the one 
here adopted is the simplest, and is based 
on the relations between the ordinates of 
the ellipse and of its circumscribed circle. 
From CE draw CE H perpendicular and 
equal to CE G. Join H B and bisect it in I. 
Make I KandIL, on H B produced, equal 
to the distance I CE. L CE is the direction 


HE large use just now being made| 4 Bearings horizontal, of which one is on 
j| of timber in temporary structures, | 2 //extb/e deam.—Suppose the lower end ot 
about London more particularly, | 2 Sloping beam to butt upon a rigid support 
renders it opportune to consider | the upper end being carried bya horizontal 
the principles to be observed in design or|beam at right angles to it. The ver- 
in survey. The same methods being appli- | tical deflection of the Supporting beam must 
cable to permanent structures will render | Þe accompanied by a horizontal displace. 
the matter of more general interest. ment, since the lower end being on a fixed 
A characteristic feature in connexion with | SUpport and incapable of vertical or horizontal 
which there may be occasioned doubt, is the | movement, the slight change of angle due 
sloping beam and its immediate supports, |t© lowering of the upper end involves a 
First let us deal with such a beam having | horizontal movement of that end; a conse. 
rigid supports and vertical reactions. The | uence of this is that the stresses in the 
bending moment at any point will be as for | Supporting beam are not those due to 
a beam of span equal to the horizontal | vertical loading simply, but are as for a force 
distance between the supports, with the | applied out of the vertical, and Corresponding 
loads projected vertically upon it; the|to the reaction of the Sloping beam. It is 
stresses will be as for the actual section of | assumed, as will be apparent, that the upper 
the beam, corresponding to those moments, | €04 of the sloping beam cannot slide upon 
But a sloping beam has not of necessity rigid | that supporting it, being restrained either by 
Supports and vertical reactions ; though it is | friction, or as would commonly be the case 
to be observed that, whether this is so or not, | by the method of construction ; the ends of 
the bending moments and stresses due to| the supporting beam are also considered as 
them remain unaltered, with, however, an |not free to move. The diagram, fig, í, 
additional force acting through the length of | Will illustrate the matter. 
the beam ; these end-on forces will for ordi- The amount of the horizontal resistance 
nary cases be unimportant, and are not| Offered by the supporting beam will be 
further regarded as affecting the strength of | dependent upon the relation of breadth to 
the sloping beam itself, which thus remains | depth. The less the breadth relative to the 
a simple matter readily determinable. But] depth, the smaller will be this resistance ; 
the question of the effect on the supports of} but it is proposed to take first the simpler 
reactions vertical or otherwise, is less simple, | CaSe of a square supporting beam, in which 
and for the purpose of considering the prin- | equal movements horizontally and vertically 
cipal cases it will be desirable to enumerate | Would be accompanied by equal develop. 
them, though it is not pretended that the list | ments of stress. 
is complete, as the varieties which may be| ltis apparent, on consulting fig. 1, that for 
produced by the ingenious carpenter are|Small movements such as we are dealing 
probably past numbering. with, the horizontal displacement of A is to 
I. Bearings having the slope of the beam, | the vertical displacement as the base of the 


2. Bearings of which the upper has a ver. | triangle ABC is to the perpendicular, and 
tical butt only. the resistance offered by the Square support- 


3. Bearings horizontal and rigid, ing beam will be horizontally and vertically 
4. Bearings horizontal, of which one is on in the same ratio, the resultant Opposition 
a flexible beam. being in the direction B A, 2.é., normal to the 


5. Bearings horizontal, of which both are | Sloping beam. The value of this reaction 
on flexible beams. will be that due to moments of the vertical 
1. Bearings having the slope of the beam |'0ads round the fixed support, divided by 
—Here it is obvious the tendency is for the the sloping span, or if R= the vertical re- 
beam to slide upon its supports. This} @ction as for a beam on level bearings ot 
tendency may be arrested by friction only, | SPan equal to the horizontal distance between 
in which case the angle ot slope must be] SUpports, the inclined reaction R, for the 
moderate, say, not exceeding 15 deg.; but end we are dealing with will be :— 
an eflect of this resistance to Sliding, by R x cos @. 
friction or by other special means, brings| [tis convenient in determining the effect 
this case into one or other of those remain-| on the Supporting beam to estimate the 
ing, so far as the character of the reactions | stresses as for the two components (hori- 
is concerned, and will be dealt with later. zontal and vertical) of this force and com- 
2. Dearings of which the upper has a| pound the results, in preference to dealing 
vertical butt only.—In this there is no|with the single force, as this would 
bearing properly so-called at the upper end; | necessitate ascertaining the modulus of 
the tendency to slide down must therefore Strength for the section of the supporting 
perpendicular to the picture, as shown by| be resisted by the butting of the lower end, | beam for positions of the neutral axis 
the dotted lines, and to put this into per- jas otherwise there would be nothing but] varying with the angle of inclination; 
spective by the process already described. frictional resistance to prevent collapse ; it is | whereas by dealing with the component 
The direct method of obtaining the ellipse}a case seldom seen, though not without | forces we need only to know the values of 
is more complex. . | examples, the modulus with the neutral axis parallel 
When ellipses lie in inclined or oblique] For angles commonly adopted, Say | to either side. 


of the major, K CE that of the minor axis. | instead of by a square. has also to be considered 

K B is the half-length of the major, KH M 3. Bearings horizontal and rigid.—Thi 

gi anora TEMPORARY TIMBER STRUCTURES. | Practically is the case which has already 
Find the foci and complete the ellipse as By W. H. Tuorpe, A.M. Inst.C.E. been considered in the opening pinche. 


before. 

Fig. 4 is an adaptation (for the sake of 
uniformity with the foregoing constructions) | i 
of the interesting method of Professor Ware, 
W X Y Z i3 the perspective of a square 
lying in a plane not at right angles to the 
picture, and having its centre (as in fig. 3) 
above the horizon. Draw A B and on it find 
CE as before. From A draw A CC parallel 
to HL, making it=A W. CC is the centre 
of the elevational circle, which draw with 
radius CC A, 

The point of projection in this case, where 
the plane of the ellipse is not perpendicular 
to the picture, is not PD, as in figs. 2 and 3, 
but the measuring point, MP. This is found 
by setting off on the horizon, from the 
vanishing point of horizontal lines in the 
vertical plane, the distance between this 
vanishing point and the eye, that is, making 
VP MP = VP E. 

By means of MP, project CE to its cor- 
responding point CE' on the elevation. Join 
CE CE', and bisect it in D, whence draw a 
line perpendicular to CE CE’, cutting W Z 
in G. From G as centre, with radius G CE 
(or4G CE’), draw an arc, cutting W Z in H 
and I. H CE is the direction of the minor, 
I CE that of the major axis. 

From H and I draw through CE' to cut 
the circle respectively in J and K, L and M. 
Lines from J and K to MP will give the 
length N O of the minor axis, from L and 
M the length P Q of the major axis. From 
these find the foci as before. 

As the axes of the ellipse form right angles 
at CE (being the only conjugate diameters 
that do so), and their projections on the eleva- 
tion also right angles at CE’, the object of the 
construction is to find, on a line common to 
thé two curves, the diameter of a semi- 
circle that will pass through CE and CE’, 
Lines drawn from these two points to the 
extremities of the diameter would therefore 
respectively contain right angles, one of 
which would be the projection of the other. 
W Z is such a line, being the tangent 
common to the circle and the ellipse, CE 
CE! being a chord of the required semi- 
circle, a perpendicular from its centre cuts 
the tangent in a point G which is the centre 
of the semi-circle. The points ] KL M of 
the elevational circle, projected back to 
corresponding points of the ellipse, give the 
lengths of the axes, E 

When the sides of the square containing 
the circle to be put into perspective lie in 
obliquely to the picture, as in W XYZ of 
fig. 5, the simpler method in practice is to 
revolve the square on plan, so that its 
opposite sides are respectively parallel and 
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reaction R, will be :— 
R, cos 0 or R cos’8 
and the horizontal component— 
R;sin@ or R (cos 0 x sin 8). ` 

With these forces determined, extreme 
fibre stresses in the beam may be estimated 
and compounded. Or, more simply, the 
extreme fibre stress may be taken as equal 
to that induced by a vertical load equivalent 
to— 
R {cos? 0 + (cos @ x sin 6)}. 


The lower end of the sloping beam which 
is not free to move has the same horizontal 
reaction as the upper end, but a vertical 
reaction equal to the difference between that 
already found (R cos,” 0) for the upper end 
and the total load. The resultant reaction 
(inclined) may be serious in amount, and 
need special consideration, according to the 
character of the bearing. : 

If the condition as to the bearings be now 
reversed, the upper support being rigid and 
the lower upon a flexible beam, the re- 
actions are in amount the same as before for 
the fixed and movable ends. But whereas in 
the case already dealt with in detail the re- 
actions incline towards a point above the 
beam (over the centre of gravity of the loads), 
in the case under consideration the reactions 
incline away from a similar point below the 
beam (under the centre of gravity). 

With a supporting beam having sides un- 
equal, the horizontal and vertical displace- 
ments are, as before, simply dependent upon 
the slope of the beam, but the resistance 
offered by the unequal-sided beam (of hori- 
zontal dimension 4, and vertical dimension d), 
will be horizontally and vertically as 

2 
“ax BC is to AC, and the angle the ir- 
clined reaction makes to the vertical, will be 


that which has the tan = a tan 6 which 


call angle 9; and the difference between 
these two angles, ô and @, call angle 6. The 
value of this inclined reaction will be that 
due to moments of the vertical loads round 
the fixed support divided by the perpendicu- 
lar distance between this support and the 


We _ nent 


| 


The vertical component of the inclined | line of t 
| to the horizontal span as :— 


Sides Ihe2 Ñ 


Sides Z2hol EE 
go Fig 3 


sec 9 x cos ò isto I. 
and the inclined reacticn will be, using R 
with the same Significance as before :— 
R x ae erent 
dew U X Cus O 
The vertical component will be :— 
CM A 
E TTT 
and the horizonta! component :— 
ECEN sin @ 
ces U x Cua O 
As before, tte extreme fibre stress induced 
may be taken as equal to that produced by 


a vertical load, equal to :— 


cans È : 
R -—- + 
secu Y x cus O 


In the diagram fig. 3 are shown results 
for three sections of beams at different 
angles, from which it will be seen that the 
quantities by which the vertical reaction R 
(as for a horizontal beam) should be multi- 
plied to give a vertical load capable ol 
producing the same extreme fibre stress in 
the supporting beam, as with the actual 
inclined reaction, are not more than 20 per 
cent, greater than unity, and may be much 
less. This moderate excess may very 
properly be covered in timber work by a 
suitable factor of safety, but it would not be 
prudent tu rely too confidently upon the 
smaller values in considering the strength of 
the supporting beam, unless the fixed 
support could be relied upon to justify its 
name. If this support ¢s rigid in its nature, 
its capacity to provide the reaction as a 
question of strength or stability is important, 
as the amount may in quite practicable cases 
be easily three times as great as for a 
simple vertical reaction only. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that in 
preference to using all the formula given it 
ig much simpler, after ascertaining the 
direction of one inclined reaction, defined 
by angle ¢, to determine its amount, and the 
remaining forces graphically. 

5. Bearings of which hoth are on flexible 
beams.—\f both supporting beams are of 
such strength as to deflect equally under 
load there will be no alteration in the 
angle of inclination of the sloping beam, no 
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he reaction ; which distance will be | Spreading of the bearings, and as a conse- 


quence no horizontal reactions. 

If the supporting beams do not deflect 
equally, due either to difference of spans, of 
sections, or to irregular loading of the 
sloping beam; there will be effects similar 
in kind to those already dealt with. 

With respect to the uprights of timber 
structures, the tendency generally is to make 
these of ample size for solid timber, but 
as it is common to use joist cantlings bolted 
together to make posts, it is well to observe 
that the ultimate resistance of these, if long 
(say 20 dias.), is probably little greater than 
one-half that of the solid post if with no 
joints; if with occasional joints not specially 
fished, then little better than one-fourth of 
the solid post, if of three thicknesses only; 
or perhaps one-third for four thicknesses, 
having regard to the fact that bolts are not 
as a rule very freely used. It is important, 
therefore, with such posts to be particularly 
careful in the matter of staying and bracing. 

With regard to bracing generally, it is 
suggested that this may be somewhat decep- 
tive in appearance. If well bolted at the 
ends, or properly butted, and in that case 
expected only to act as strut members, there 
will, in the majority of cases, be no occasion 
for uneasiness ; it is, however, possible to 
use a good deal of timber in bracings which 
in reality are very inefficient for want of 
these precautions; and liable, under forces 
which should bring them into use, to slip 
and slide at their ends, offering but little 
real resistance to distortion of the structure. 
Where bracings with butted ends are used, 
the structure may (particularly if high) 
prudently be watched as the full load comes 
upon it, accompanied by a not improbable 
settlement, in order that any slacking of the 
butted ends may be made good with hard 
wood wedges. It is hardly necessary to 
note such an obvious precaution as taking 
care to ensure a liberal strength in all 
places where beams or posts are notched or 
otherwise weakened. 

ef i 5 


MAIN DRAINAGE WORKS, SUNDERLAND.—The 
Sunderland Rural District Council have instructed 
Mr. Harry W. Taylor, A.M.I.C.E., of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and Birmingham, to prepare a scheme of 
main drainage for the parishes of Ford and Bishop- 
wearmouth. 
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NOTES. ence of the behaviour of this erection 
The Fatal Fire THE terrible loss of life at|in time of flood was of considerable value in 
the General Electric Co,’s| Showing what to provide against in the new 
offices on Monday last tends | structures. The great new barrage at Asyût 
to show that there must be something|(or Assiout) 250 miles above Cairo, com- 
radically wrong in the administration of our | menced in 1898 and now nearly completed, 
preventive regulations, as well as in the|is on the same general principle as the old 
management of our fire-brigade. We do not] Delta structure, only in stone instead of 
know if the upper floors of the Generalfin brick, and is protected by a continuous 
Electric Co.'s offices would rank asļ|line of cast-iron grooved and tongued 
premises under the Factory Act ; but whether | sheet piling, extending 23 ft. below the 
they are classed as such or not, it would | floor of the masonry, so as to prevent 
seem obvious that the Building Act should | scouring out of the foundations. The illus- 
compel owners who change the purpose trations gave a vivid idea of the extra- 
of their buildings from an ordinary] ordinary scale of the work; but we prefer 
office or an ordinary warehouse into|to leave further details till we can have an 
that of a factory employing many hands, | opportunity of adequately describing and 
to provide greater facilities for exit. It is|illustrating it in a manner more suitable 
terrible to imagine what this identical fre|to the requirements of our readers 
would have been had it taken place on ajthan a report of a popular lecture 
winters day in the dark instead of on a|could be. That we heard the lecture at all 
bright afternoon. Turning to the fire-|was due to the courtesy of Sir B. Baker, 
brigade aspect of this ‘catastrophe, we find|and in no sense to that of the Royal 
that, although the Building Act require- | Institution, which graciously informed us at 
ments as to height were based to a con. |the last moment that in consequence of the 
siderable extent on Sir Eyre Shaw’s|extra demand for seats, all the usual Press 


wish that every floor should be accessible | entries were stopped—thus depriving us, as 
with an 8o-ft. fire-escape, the fire-escape at far as they were concerned, of admission to 
Watling-street, standing in the midst of the only Friday evening of the session 
high property, seems to have been only which was of special interest to arcnitects, 
about 6o ft., if as much as that, with the |in order to find seats for people who merely 
result that it did not reach as far as the| wanted to stare at Royal visitors—such is 
which the|the “loyalty” of the Royal Institution in 


; in Queen 
Victoria-street, 


windows of the floor on 
work of the factory was being done. | these matters. 
In this age of committees and of divided 
responsibility it is difficult to allocate the 
responsibility to any given individual, but London County Council passed 
the common-sense view is that the chief its third reading last week. 
officer of a fire-brigade who allows a small | This is the Bill which contains a clause to 
fire-escape to be placed at Watling-street in | allow a tramway trom Waterloo to West- 
the centre of high property must either be | minster Bridge, which will form a link 
misinformed of the requirements of the| with the tramways north and south of the 
district he has to protect, or have quite mis- | Thames. It is a matter of surprise that 
understood the grave position in which he| after the question had been debated on 
stands in the case of loss of life due to|the second reading, and had been inves- 
negligence. It is incomprehensible that in a | tigated by a Committee of the House 
city like ours there should be loss of life in a]of Commons, another attempt should 
building situated a few hundred yards from a | have been made last week to defeat 
fire-station, no matter what defects there|the scheme. However, the Bill is now 
may have been in the construction or] safely through the House of Commons, and 
arrangement of exits; for it is surely one of | we can scarcely suppose it will be opposed 
the main objects in equipping a fire-brigade | in the House of Lords, though all things are 
with escapes to provide for cases of this possible. Nothing is more surprising than 
kind where the natural exits are defective. | this class opposition to a scheme which will 
T be an immense public benefir. It is a class 
THE Friday evening lecture | opposition which has really no ground, since 
given last week by Sir Benja- | carriage people use the Embankment very 
min Baker at the Royal Institu- | little, and there will be plenty of space both 
tion, on “ The Nile Dams and Reservoir,” was | for carriages and tramways, 
attended by an unusually crowded audience, 
not we fear so much from an enlightened 
interest in the subject as from the fact that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales were meeting of the Committee of 
to be present. The lecture was of an the Hampstead Heath Pro- 
entirely pepular character—Sir Benjamin tection Society held at Hampstead on 
Baker, with all his engineering science, is a | May 13 it was decided to continue the 
master in the art of putting things in anjopposition to any tunnelling under the 
interesting way for a general audience—and | Heath, “on the ground that, notwithstanding 
consisted to a large extent in brief explana- | any provisions to the contrary which may 
tions of the numerous fine photographs of|be inserted in the Bill, the construction of 
the work in different stages which were|an underground railway under the Heath 
passed rapidly in review before  the|must necessarily lead sooner or later to 
audience. The first diagram was a com-|communications with the surface, either for 
parative map of England and Scotland and ja station or for purposes of ventilation, 
lower Egypt, to enable the audience to]}which must inevitably injure the Heath; 
realise the distauces dealt with in Egypt by|and even apart from these considerations, 
comparison with those with which they were | on account of the possible danger to the 
familiar. The illustration and description of | springs of water, and to the vegetation 
the old barrage at the apex of the Delta were | of the Heath.” We entirely concur in the 
of considerable interest; and the experi- |views here expressed. Part of the great 


Tur Tramway Bill of the 


Embankment 
Tramway. 


Sir Benjamin 
Baker's Lecture. 


WE are informed that at a 
Hampstead 


[June I4, 1902. 


attraction of the Heath consists in its 
character of rural quietness and remoteness 
from noise and traffic. A railway under it 
with the inevitable stations on the surface. 
would at once destroy this character. 


WITH a view to obtaining a 
substantial reduction in the 
price charged for gas north of 
the Thames by the Gas Light and Coke Co, 
the London County Council decided last 
Tuesday to promote legislation in the ges. 
sion of 1903 for (1) reducing the standard 
price from 3s, 9d. to 3s. 3d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet ; (2) placing the Company under obliga. 
tion to provide annually a certain sum oy 
of the amount available as dividends for the 
purpose of extinguishing its obsolete capital. 
and .(3) reducing the standard illuminating 
power from 16 to 14 candles, there being an 
equivalent reduction in the standard price, 
The City Corporation has agreed to co- 
operate with the Council. The third pro- 
position will come as a surprise to many, 
but we are entirely in accord with the 
Council in regarding the suggested change 
as one which will be of material advantage 
to the majority of gas consumers. The 


The L.C.C. and 
the Price of Gas. 


Council also intend to ask for a 
change in that portion of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Act of 1900 which 


relates to the illuminating power test, This 
will afford an opportunity to the gas en- 
gineers to remove an injustice which has in 
recent years been committed in recording 
the illuminating value of gas. Hitherto the 
illuminating value of gas has been quoted as 
3'2 candles per cubic foot of gas consumed 
per hour. Under the new regulations it 
will be only 2°8 candles per cubic foot, 
Now even with the so-called 14-candle 
gas it is easily possible to obtain an illu- 
minating power of 20 candles per cubic foot 
of gas consumed per hour by using an 
ordinary incandescent burner. Electricians 
have naturally taken the 3'2 candles as the 
standard value for gas, and were able to 
justify their action by reference to the 
standard fixed by Acts of Parliament. But 
the Gas Act relating to the selection of the 
power used for testing very properly 
stipulates that the burner “ shall be such as 
shall be the most suitable for obtaining 
from the gas the greatest amount of light, 
and shall be practicable for use by the 
consumer.” The burner at present used 
does not give one-sixth of the amount of 
light now commonly obtained by consumers 
from the gas supplied. 


THOSE who have watched the 
gradual depletion of many im- 
portant Australian forests will 
not be surprised to learn that forest con- 
servation is likely to receive more attention 
from Australians in the future than in the 
past. Outside Western Australia the im- 
portance of forestry has not been generally 
recognised, and the “ Year Book of Australia’ 
remarks that even in that State the necessity 
for care in depleting the sources of jarrah 
and karri timber supply has too frequently 
been overlooked. At the present time the 
Commonwealth imports of timber largely 
exceed in value the exports, despite the 
valuable shipments, representing a total of 
458,864/, during 1900-1 from Western Aus 
tralia; the bulk of the oversea imports 
represent soft woods not grown in any of the 


Australian 
Timber Trade. 
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Australian States, The establishment of the| the Thomson theory streams of radiant] gested by the work in the same field of Miss 
New South Wales Timber Industries Asso-| matter consisting of negatively charged | Fortescue-Brickdale. We must confess that 
ciation has been attended with good results. | corpuscles are supposed to leave the gold/in many of them the moral meaning 
The object of the organisation is the intro- | leaves under the action of the light, and on |seems more important than the artistic 
duction of an improved method of forest} this hypothesis it has been calculated that |result; but there are some powertul things 
administration. In Queensland a Forestry|the mass of each of these corpuscles must/among them. No. 11, though we do not 
branch has been established in  con-|not be greater than the five hundredth part | exactly read the moral conveyed, is a fine 
nexion with the State Lands Department. |of the hydrogen atom. Granting this, the | study of three figures; No. 16 also shows 
The area of timber reserves in that State | explanation of many of the mysterious} much power of expression in the head of 
at the end of 1900 was 1,622,855 acres, and | actions of Röntgen rays, Becquerel rays, |the man; No. 24 is very effective as a piece 
this area has been considerably augmented. | &c., i: easy. The chemical atom consists of | of colour. The colouring in nearly all is 
A systematic investigation of the timber|a nucleus covered with negative ‘‘ions” or | very strong; sometimes rather harsh and 
resources of Queensland is now being under- | electrons in a state of unstable equilibrium; | crude. It is a collection which is interesting 
taken by the State Government. Forestry in| these ions can diffuse through the interstices | but, from the artistic point of view, unequal. 
South Australia has received a considerable | between the molecules of matter, and it is 

check from the depredations of rabbits and | their flow that constitutes a current of elec- 

grasshoppers. It is estimated that a loss of| tricity. According to modern theory a current | mpe puen AT Messrs. Wisselingh’s gal- 
58 per cent. of young trees in one of the/of electricity consists of a flow of material | Gallery, Brook- lery is a small collection of 
leading forest reserves has been occasioned | particles, a flow which is rapid in conductors street? paintings some of which are 
by grasshoppers alone. Considerable re-} owing to the arrangement of the molecules | sketches too crude to be of much interest ; 
planting has recently been effected in|being such that the ions can flow easily|but there are some things of considerable 
different parts of the State. Tasmania is a] between the interstices of the molecules. | beauty. Among these are various paintings 
fine timber-growing country, but compara-| When conductors are heated the increased | by M. Fantin-Latour—a large still-life work 
tively little has been done in the way of|vibration of the molecules obstructs the|of great beauty of colour and breadth of 
properly utilising its forest resources, About| flow of the ions and hence the resistance of | style, “ Un Coin de Table,” and some small 
one-fourth of the entire land surface of the} conductors increases with the temperature. jand slight sketches of flowers and fruit 
State is roughly estimated to be covered] Professor Fleming also pointed out that at| which are perfect in colour. Among several 
with timber forest, but only 55,300 acres|the absolute zero of temperature it would | landscapes by Mr, Mark Fisher is an exquisite 
have been reserved by the State for timber | follow that the resistance of conductors | little moonlight scene ; Herr Israels’ compara- 
planting, and the industry may be said to be | would be zero, a result which he and | tively large picture “ The Little Nurse,” is an 
in its infancy there. The long-continued} Professor Dewar had shown several years | important work, but does not show the artist 
reckless waste of growing timber in Victoria] ago had been indicated by their experiments | quite at his best. Mr. Furse’s fine sketch 
has had its effects for some years past, but} at low temperatures, Aurore are probably | for a spandrel painting for the decoration ot 
the Victorian Lands Department is doing its | due to the streams of ions given off by the|the Liverpool Town Hall is another attrac- 
best to improve matters in several districts. | sun when spots appear on its surface. In |tion of the collection, which is well worth a 
In spite of the large exports of timber from | cathode ray experiments streams of luminous | visit, though we cannot admire everything 
Western Australia, the condition of the trade | rays spiral round the lines of magnetic force | in it. 
is not in as flourishing a state as might be | in rarefied air. Hence we would expect the 
desired. It is satisfactory, however, to note} auroral arch in the upper regions of the Stace Gothic at WE Certainly have the most 
that the study ot forestry is receiving con-|atmosphere to spiral round the magnetic} “Westminster wonderful official faculty in 
siderable support now that the necessity for | pole. Abbey. thie country of doing the 


it has been ae recognised throughout the wrong thing in matters of architectural taste 
Commonwealth. and propriety. A large entrance hall or 


vestibule owas needed in front of 
Westminster Abbey for tle purposes 


VENICE has had but few public 
monuments added during the 
nineteenth century to those 
which form the crumbling evidence of her f the Coronati , d i 
republican greatness. It is now proposed, |° ee et a 
however, to complete the old church of the stead eb making h, Kaa artistic: -Dut 
Foundling Hospital which stands on the stb! pa deal | pavilion F ‘ront of the 
Riva degli Schiavoni, as it has stood since ADDeY ace having a epee el ree 
1754, its front of time-stained brickwork and | °©*'°" wiri Pra anan sothic Succi nas 
the stumps of four columns, the base of a pee heeuige one wia battlements and 
design which was never carried out, afford- traceried windows painted to resemble 
ing a characteristic example of Venetian stone, to look as if the architecture of the 
decay. Twenty thousand francs have re- Jerusalem Chamber had been carried Qa 
cently been bequeathed bya certain Gaetano | ®CT°SS the West front aaa kind of 
Florentini to provide a new front, and for narthex. (This must be the Office of Works ; 
this purpose a competition was held, in it is a kind of proceeding which would 
which there was only one design submitted! | Pe exactly in accordance with their usual 
The author of this unique design, Signor Pio | Perceptions of architectur al fitness. And 
Agazzi, has adopted the style of the neigh- this is praised in the leading newspaper 
bouring church of S. Zaccaria, and conse-|4% @" example of good taste! In these 
quently the original design of Giorgio matters England seems perfectly hopeless. 
Massari, commenced in 1754, of which the aimee a came eee 

lower portion remains, will never be carried F 

out. Considering the small amount of money THE en ae OF BRITISH 
available, and the pretentiousness of the E o 


: . : i HE fifteenth eral ti i 
modern design, the intention is merely to ne session Gest ose Soe ela oe Modas 
provide a plaster frontispiece for the old | June 9, 1902, Mr. Wm. Emerson, President, in 

church. the chair. 

— The decease was announced of Mr. Coutts 
»a | Stone, Fellow, elected 1857. A vote of con- 
Mr. Byam AT Messrs. powde=wells dolence with the relatives of the deceased was 
Shaw's gallery is a collection of small| passed, and ordered to be entered on the 
study led Professor J. J. Thomson to work) Exhibition. Paintings by Mr. Byam Shaw, | minutes of the meeting. Mr. Alex. Graham, in 
' under the title “Sermons in Stones and Making the announcement, stated that Mr. 


out his theory of electrons was one which 
: S C : ! Stone was the father-in-law of their respected 
to most people would appear to be of very, Good in Everything”; paintings with a President, Mr. Wm. Emerson. 


trifling importance. It had been observed! ioral meaning, and each illustrating, though | The minutes of the general meeting (ordi- 

that when an electroscope was charged rather obscurely in some cases, a sentence nary) iri on Monday, May 26, 1ç02, were 
: Ea . confirmed. 

with negative electricity then the gold leaves from the book of Ecclesiastes. These are The Report of the scrutineers appointed by 

rapidly converged when a ray of light| in fact all pictures with a moral, and rather |the annual general meeting to direct the 

especially ultra violet light fell on it. On! give one the idea that they have been sug-! election of the Council,-Standing Committees, 


Restoration in 
Venice. 


THE attention of contractors 
pontrartors: should be drawn to the very 
drastic clause inserted by the 
Lords’ Committee in the Bill of the Picca- 
dilly and City Railway, at the instance of 
the City Corporation, to prevent the use of 
carts which allow material to fall in the 
roadway. The clause gives the Commis- 
sioner of Police power to seize not only the 
cart, but the horses also, and on proof of the 
facts before a Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
confers powers for the sale ot the cart and 
horses, and for the application of the pro- 
ceeds to the Police Superannuation Fund. 
This robust remedy has a medieval cha- 
racter quite in keeping with the older 
traditions of the City. 


THE electrotonic theory of 

Ta electricity on which Professor 
Fleming lectured at the Royal 

Institution explains very clearly the causes 
of many electric phenomena which are quite 
inexplicable by the older theories. Whether 
the theory is true or not, it has advanced 
our knowledge of the subject, and has 
guided several physicists to important prac- 
tical results. The original phenomenon whose 
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&c.. for the year of office 1902-3, was read, 

and the following declared duly elected :— 
President.—Mr, Aston Webb, A.R.A., F.S.A. 

r a A norary Secretary.—Mr. Alexander Graham, 


en ` S 


Vice - Presidents. — Messrs. John Belcher, 
A.R.A ; T. E. Collcutt ; A. Darbyshire, F.S.A. 
(President Manchester Society) ; John Slater. 

Members of Council.—Messrs. F. T. Bag- 
gallay ; G. F. Rodley, R.A, F.S.A.; J. J. 
Burnet, A.R.S.A. ; W. D. Caröe, F.S.A. ; W.M. 
Fawcett, F.S.A. ; Ernest George ; J.S. Gibson ; 
J. A. Gotch, F.S.A.; G. E. Grayson; E. A. 
Gruning; E. T. Hall; E. W. Mountford ; 
Professor Beresford Pite; G. H. Fellowes 
` Prynne ; W. H. Seth-Smith ; R. Phenè Spiers, 
F.S.A. ; Leonard Stokes ; Paul Waterhouse. 

Associate Members of Council.—R. S. Balfour, 
H. V. Lanchester, W. J. N, Millard, E. W. 
Wimperis. 

Representatives of Allied Socteties.—Messrs. 
G. C. Ashlin, R.H.A, (Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland); H. K. Bromhead 
(Glasgow Institute of Architects); F. Caws 
(Northern Architectural Association); C. H. 
Channon (York Architectural Society) ; 
E. W. M. Corbett (Cardiff, S. Wales, and 
Monmouthshire Society); A. Harrison (Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association) ; H. G. 
Luff (Devon and Exeter Architectural Society) ; 
A. Wakerley (Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects); Butler Wilson (Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society). 

Representative of the Architectural Associa- 
lion (London).—Mr. H. T. Hare. 

Auditors (1902-1903). —Messrs. Louis Ambler 
and H. S East. 

STANDING COMMITTEES 1902-1903. 


Art Standing Committec.—Fellows : Messrs. 
J. Macvicar Anderson; J. J. Burnet, A.RS.A. ; 
W. D. Carée, F.S.A.; T. E. Collcutt; J. S. 
Gibson ; H. T. Hare; E. W. Mountford ; A. N. 
Prentice; G. H. Fellowes Prynne; J. W. 
Simpson. Associates: Messrs. R. S. Balfour ; 
A. T. Bolton ; S. K. Greenslade ; J. J. Joass ; 
H. V. Lanchester ; E. W. Wimperis. 

Literature Standing Committec.—Fellows : 
Messrs. John Bilson, F.S.A. ; A. W. S. Cross ; 
A. Graham, F.S.A. ; B. Ingelow ; W. A. Pite ; 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne; R. Phene Spiers, 
F.S.A.; H. H. Statham; C. H. Townsend ; 
Paul Waterhouse. Associates: Messrs. A. S. 
Flower, F.S.A.; C. H. Reilly; Professor R. 
Elsey Smith ; Leslie Waterhouse; A. M. 
Watson ; Percy Scott Worthington. 

Practice Standing Committee. — Fellows : 
Messrs. T. Batterbury ; S. F. Clarkson ; F. E. 
Eales; E. Flint; C. Harston ; G. Hubbard, 
F.S.A.; J. D. Douglass; W. Hilton Nash ; J. 
Oshorne Smith ; E. Woodthorpe. Associates : 
Messrs. W. H. Atkin-Berry ; C. H. Brodie ; 
Max Clarke; E. R. Hewitt ; H. H. Langston ; 
WwW. H. White. 

Science Standing Committec. — Fellows : 
Messrs. T. Blashit; F. R. Farrow ; J. S. 
Gibson; F. Hooper; W. E. Riley; H. D. 
Searles-Wood ; A. Saxon Snell; B. Tabberer ; 
E. Woodthorpe ; Keith D. Young. Associates : 
Messre. S. B. Beale; H. W. Burrows ; Max 
Clarke; B. J. Dicksee; E. R. Hewitt; G. 


Pearson. 

The following were elected as Fellows :— 
Herbert Phillips Fletcher [A. 1895], Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E., F.S.L, of 29, New Bridge-street, 
E.C., and Anglebay, West Hampstead, N.W., 
proposed by Professor T. Roger Smith, E. B. 
I’Anson, and J. Douglas Mathews ; Cathcart 
William Methven, F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C.E., of 
Hampson’s Buildings, Durban, Natal, nominated 
by the Council under Sections c and d of By- 
law 3; Frank Worthington Simon [Tite 
Prizeman 1887], of 16, Rutland-square, and 
67, Great King-street, Edinburgh, proposed 
by Juhn James Burnet, A.R.S.A, Huon A. 
Matear, and John Cotton. 

Certain amendments and additions to the 
Institute Paper “ Suggestions for the Conduct 
of Architectural Competitions,’ proposed by 
the Council, were discussed and agreed to as 
follows :— 

The following paragraph to be inserted in 
Clause I :— 

The selection of an assessor should be made 
with the greatest possible care, as the success- 
iul result of the competition will depend very 
largely upon his expeiience and ability. 

Clause 4 to be amended so as to read as 

ws i— 
i á [The number, scale, and method of finish- 
ing of the required drawings should be dis- 
tincuy set tortn, and they should not be more 
in nuinber, or to a larger svale, than necessary 


to clearly explain the design. 
advises that perspective drawings are desirable 
it should be so slated; and such drawings 
should be uniform in size, number, mode of 
colouring, or mounting. 


should be adhered to, unless there is some 
valid objection to the employment of the 
author of the selected design to carry out the 
work, as to which the assessor is satisfied. 
The setting aside of the Assessor’s award for 
any other reason constitutes a breach of faith 
on the part of the promoters. 


duty of assessors should be, after conference 
with the promoters” {the words in italics are 
new]. 


dinner would take place on June Ig, and that 
a number of very distinguished guests were 
expected. The next general meeting would be 
held on June 23, when the Royal Gold Medal 
would be presented to Mr. Thomas Edward 


Collcutt. 
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If the assessor 


The following to be added to Clause 12 :— 
It is important that the award of the assessor 


The beginning of Clause 2 to read :—‘ The 


The Chairman announced that the annual 


acer oer 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
THE Art Fournal produces a “Coronation 


number,” with a specially designed heraldic 
cover. 
the interior of Westminster Abbey by Mr. 
Haig, which had already been sent to us asa 
separate work and was noticed in a recent 
issue of this journal. 
Mr. Lionel Cust, “Surveyor of the King’s 
Pictures and Works of Art,” on “The King’s 
Collection of Works of Art,” many of them 
well known but here again illustrated ; one on 
“The King’s Prints, Drawings, Miniatures and 
Gems,” by Mr. Richard,R. Holmes, the Librarian 
at Windsor Castle—among the illustrations is 
one of a magnificent cameo of the Emperor 
Claudius; and one on “ Unrecorded Armour 
and Arms in the European Armoury of Windsor 
Castle,” by Mr. G. Francis Laking, Keeper of 
the King’s Armoury, and which is very finely 
and fully illustrated. 


The frontispiece is the fine etching of 


There is an article by 


These articles, each 
written by the person in the best position to 
give accurate information, are of considerable 
value and interest. There are some illustra- 
tions also of former Coronation ceremonies, 
reproduced from old engravings. 
the King and Queen of course find place in 


the number, which is a most successful one 


from this point of view. 


The Magazine of Art opens with an illus- 
H. S. 
Tuke, “ essentially a painter’s painter,” as the 
truly remarks. 
Mr. Tuke’s pictures of his favourite subject 
of nude youths bathing are all admirable— 
but we 
fear we cannot be persuaded to accept his 
“classical” nudes as worthy of their titles ; 
they are simply rather ordinary nude figures 
When gods and 
heroes are to be represented we want some- 
The article on “A 
Spanish Sculptor,” Señor Augustin Querol, 
the work of an artist 


trated article on the work of Mr. 


Mr. Kains-Jackson, 


writer, 


one of the best is illustrated; 


with a classical name. 
thing more than that. 
introduces us to 


almost unknown in England. 
dently a sculptor of great 


He is evi- 
energy and 


vivacity of conception, but deficient in the 
sense of repose and beauty of line; his 


sensational “Monument to Alphonso XII.” 
might pass very well asa silver centre-piece 
on a small scale, but as a monument ona 
large scale it is bombastic. The figure or 
“Don Juan Tenorio” is very clever, but 
perhaps the best thing among the illustrations 
given is the head of “Tullia,” a very charac- 
teristic conception, and quite sculpturesque in 
style. A very sympathetic article on Dalou is 
given by Professor Lanteri, and one by Mr. 
F. Hamilton Jackson on “The Metal-Work ot 
an Architect and Designer,” viz, Mr. T. R. 
Spence. who has done a great amount of 
metal-work design on a large scale and of 
very fine character. In these days when we 
hear so much about art being only the work of 
the craftsman, one is glad to find a writer 
frankly saying, as Mr. Jackson does, that “in 
metal more than in any other craft it is better 
foridesignerland craftsman to be separate ” :— 
“The noise and jar iof the blows on the anvil are 
trying to the nerves of men of sensibility,and much 
use of the hammer tends to make the drawing of 
delicate curves a matter of great difficulty, as the 
havd is liable to shake and the fingers to lose that 
perfect control of the point which takes years to 
acquire and is 80 valuable to designer and draughts- 
maii. 
Quite true, we think; and it requires some 
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little independence to say so at pr 

article on Mr. W. Telbin's sketches in ne 
acquaints us with a side of this : 
work of which not much is generally known- 
the illustrations from his landscape and sez 
studies in this medium are very interestin 

The Magaztne of Art, it will be obser 
entirely ignores the special matter of public 
interest of this month; the editor being of 
the opinion, apparently, that art may go its 
own way independent of coronations ; and we 
do not know but that this is the higher and 
more correct line for an artistic journal to 
take. 


artist's 


The Architectural Record (New York) con. 


tains an article on “ An Art Nouvean Edifice in 
Paris,” and on “Architectural Aberrations- 
No. 18, the Nassau-Beekman.” i 
“ Architectural Aberrations ” might much better 
be applied to the Paris building, one of those 
specimens of an architecture which looks as if 
everything about it had been haif melted before 
being put up, so as to lose all sharpness and 
definition in a general rounding of all forms 
and serpentining of all angles. The building 
is the Humbert de Romans building, a kind of 
scholastic institution in Rue St. Didier, and 
the architect who is guilty of it is M. Hector 


The title 


Guimard, who has thus surrounded the early 


years of children with the architecture of bad 
dreams. 


We regret to see that the Architec- 
tural Record proposes to publish a series of 
illustrations of this ‘so-called new art,’ of 
which this is the first. The epithet “so-called " 
seems to imply that the editor is not very 
sympathetic towards the “ new art” ; but if so, 
why start an expedition of illustrating it: Jt 
it is bad, every illustrated article on it only 
serves to familiarise people with it, and lessen 
the wholesome dislike to it. The American 
high building, the “ Nassau-Beekman,” which 
is called an “architectural aberration,” is really 
a very ordinary affair, the sin of which appears 
to be that it is a conversion of an elevation repre- 
senting originally a kind of brick quasi-Gothic 
architecture, which was then known as the 
Morse building, into a design more in keeping 
with the desires of the present day. _Illustra- 
tions of the two phases of the building are 
given, but .we do not know that one is 
either better or worse than the other, though 
it is evident that the transmogrification 
was not worth making. In contrast with 
these, it is refreshing to turn to the article 
on “A Villa at Capri,’ that built for himself 
by an American artist, Mr. Coleman, under the 
title of the “ Villa Narcissus.” This seems to 
be a house built or added to to indulge the 
owner’s artistic fancy and to form a home for 
his art-treasures. But here the spirit of Italy 
seems to have presided over the details, which, 
though varied, have none of the unrest and 
distortion of the art nouveau. The illustra 
tions of interiors in the house of Mr. H. W. 
Poor, of which Messrs. McKim, Mead, & 
White are the architects, convey the idea o 
a dwelling with a great variety of rich and hne 
interior details, all which is controlled bya 
sound and consistent artistic taste. The illos- 
trations are given partly in relation to a 
article by Mr. Croly on “ Rich Mea and ther 
Houses,” a subject of more practical signit- 
cance in America than in England, where we 
have so few rich men, or at all events so lew 
who build houses. Mr. Croly seems to imply 
that what the rich American looks for in hi 
costly home is not so much artistic quality in the 
abstract, of which he seldom professes to bea 
judge, as an atmosphere of the past brought 
round him. “His desire to be fortified in hi 
purchases by the solid ramparts of a European 
reputation is the salient fact about his interes 
in plastic and decorative art,” particularly 1t 
regard to the things with which he is su 
rounded at home :— 

“ The man who twenty-five years ago was p 
haps a penniless oftice-boy eats his meat irom 
table at which the Bourbons may have dined, ar: 
toasts his feet at a fireplace that may have kept 
Malatesta warm. It is a curious contrast—all t% 
more so when one considers, not only the vsthet 
contrast involved, but also the ecomic and ma 
contrast. The man sitting in that bigh-bacie 
gilded French chair reading his morning paper m 
have a personal income much larger tiaa that“ 
any of the Italian potentates of the Renaissance 
he is paying for his chairs, his tapestries, and x 
fireplaces a sum that, had Lorenz) Medici pe 
them, would have made the Italian politica? 
powerless ; and he is paying these sums for obje 
which in themselves he does nut particularly vast 
What he wants, as I have pointed out bette n 
the associations and the background He has 
of the connoisseur's-enthusiasm for the tbag ite 
its exquisite proportions, its, delicacy of culuur £ 
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its refinement of detail ; and his self-distrust gives 
him the knowledge of hisignorance. Consequently 
he uses the same method to buy them that he would 
in the case of a mine, the value of which he was 
doubtful. Just as he hires an expert mining engi- 
neer to report on the value of the mine, so he hires 
the services of architects and decorators, who know 
the values of old tapestries and furniture ; and he 
gives these experts commissions to buy the best 
things and plenty of them.” 

Itis a curious and certainly not a very satis- 
factory trait in national life. The writer of the 
article only ventures to hope that the children 
of these purchasers of old things may acquire 
some individual taste of their own, and 
endeavour to impress their own character and 
taste on their houses, instead of merely pur- 
chasing or imitating old things that are 
warranted correct and orthodox. 
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But the most interesting article in the Archi- 
teciural Record is that by Mr. Montgomery 
Schuyler on “The Art of City-Making,” a 
subject to which the Americans are giving 
increasing attention. It is chiefly concerned, 
however, not with the general principle, but 
with the past and future application of it to 
Washington. It appears that there was a 
distinct method in the original laying-out of 
Washington, under the advice of one L’Enfant, 
who from his name one would judge to have 
been a Frenchman, and who seems at all 
events to have endeavoured to bring to the 
laying out of the capital of the States the ideas 
as to centralisation and axial arrangement ot 
the principal streets and buildings to which 
the French pay :o mich attention. The 
following are the observaiious of L’Enfant on 


the margin of his plan for the general laying 
out of the city :— 

“I. The positions for the different edifices, and 
for the several squares or areas of different shapes, 
as they are laid down, were first determined on the 
most advantageous ground, commanding the most 
extensive prospects, and the better susceptible of 
such improvements as either use or ornament may 
hereafter call for. 

II. Lines or avenues of direct communication 
have been devised to connect the separate and most 
distant objects with the principal, and to preserve 
through the whole a reciprocity of sight at the same 
time. Attention has been paid to the passing of 
these leading avenues over the most favourable 
ground for prospect and.convenience. 

III. North and south lines, intersected by others 
running due east and west, make the distribution. of 
the city into streets, squares, &c., and these have 
been so contrived as to meet at certain given points 
with those divergent avenues, so as to form on the 
spaces ‘first determined’ the different squares or 
areas 


His system was that of diagonal avenues 
superposed on a rectangular street plan ; the 
Congress House being considered as the most 
important point, and the centre of such a 
radiation of streets that no fewer than sixteen 
vistas converged upon it or were closed by it. 
The President’s house was second in impor- 
tance, and was the centre of another system of 
vistas. The original plan, though apparently 
retaining some of these initial features, has 
been much defaced and obscured by streets 
laid down with no reference to a general idea ; 
and it appears to be an object now to revive 
and re-make some of the grand features of vista 
and effect which were originally intended. 
The most important point mentioned is that 
L’Enfant had kept a wide strip of ground, from 
the Congress House to the Washington 


Monument, and known subsequently in 
Washington as “the Reservation,’ which 
was intended to be laid out as a 


grand avenue—a strip of land a mile and 
a haif long and 1,600 ft. wide, the primary 
intention of which seems to have been for- 
gotten and the land to some extent encroached 
upon. We gather from Mr. Schuyler’s article 
that there is an intention to reclaim this land, 
still to a considerable extent open, and put it to 
the use for which it was originally intended. 
Other grand schemes for architectural vistas 
are described and illustrated, and if carried out 
ought to make Washington one of the stateliest 
cities in the world. Among them is a proposed 
Pantheon* to the founders of the Republic, to 
face the White House at a distance of about a 
mile ; and a Lincoln monument, somewhat in 
the form of a classic temple, to be seen at the 
end of a vista of basins, fountains, and par- 
terres, with a forest of trees on each side, and 
the Potomac seen in the rear. We hope these 
really fine and stately schemes will be carried 
out successfully ; they are full of promise, 

The latest issue of the Architektonische 
Rundschau contains examples, some of which 
we have already seen illustrated in the Berliner 
Architcklurwelt, ot the eccentricities into 
which modern German architecture is running. 
As one example we reproduce the front and 
section of a new street dwelling-house in 
Dresden, by Herr Thiime (the ground-floor is 
obviously a shop, but the whole is entitled 
“ Wohn-haus ”’), To English tastes this is 
simply horrible (or we hope so), but apparently 
this kind of thing has a following in Germany. 
Among illustrations of a more sober school 
of architecture is the front elevation of 
the Land-und-Amstgericht at Magdeburg, by 
Herr Thoewer of Berlin—a design compara- 
tively restrained but also very thin and wiry 
in style; and a church at Hainsburg, near 
Dresden, by Herr Reuter of Dresden, in 
Romanesque detail with a rather pretty spire 
in successive stages of wall and bulbous 
roofing, after the manner of the country, 
ending in a long spike with a weather-vane at 
the top. As usual, English architecture is 
entirely ignored; even the Westminster 
Cathedral does not seem to have penetrated to 
the knowledge of the Rundschau ; but there is 
evidence, in some small illustrations in the 
letter-press, that the existence of America is 
recognised. 

In the Berliner Architekturwelt the “ Villa in 
Sudende” by MM. Spalding and Grenander, 


— — 


* ** Panthéon,” with the accent, if you please, so as to 
appear properly French! We print “Panthéon” in these 
pages when we specially refer to the building in Paris, 

cause it is strictly correct in that case; but it seems 
rather absurd to carry the French accent across the Atlantic, 
in connexion with a word not originally French but Greek. 
Such is the desire of good Americans to F renchify them- 
selves, even in their architectural phraseo Ogy- 
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tome ase iy vip -looking sensible country | of an Antiquary ” deal with Breadsall Manor- 
work in barge boar ds Re o bers gew-gaw | house, of which a sketch is given in its present | spirit he speaks of Mr Orchardson’s « am 
makes both French and Sen = x A PRAD S ara ER S "4 sri heraldic | as if it were nothing but the aloit odie 
restless and uncomfortable in effect - over in in the church, one of which we are | glasses and table accessories ignori ing of 
interior details, unfortunately, is the trail of | oe to learn has disappeared since the sketch | tragic power in the picture the amS. 
up , ’ rail of | was : picture, the siniste 
ie ee Hoffmann’s “ Gemeinde- ue ae aa foliage contin “Sts ý ha ah the thick roof of 
e Wicklefstrasse is also an admir- plementing it with the geological opinion of | Painters can fe well aff rd to di sels 
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of a typical French “ Lycée.” The “ Leh The Fortunes of Cyrene.’ : subject of actual Renaissance instr e 
n ° In the Century, Mr. W. H. Pickeri is- | j uments, and 
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considered architecty s Aa and carefully | that there are similar appearances in the moon, | music, like the murmuring of å sea-shel] ae 
iilustralicne of Go re to be found in the where we have long ago given up life. The | us of a beautiful conception of life which has 
tions. The same n ait architectural publica- article seems wrongheaded and perverse, and | been and has passed away.” 
able vári umber includes a consider- | written rather with a view to discredit some The Pall Mall Magazine i i 
e variety of decorative design for furniture i . gazıne is emphatically a 
metal-work, &c.. all cl : ’ popular conceptions than to serve the cause of | Coronation number, and gives a good m 
Clever : all arkad $ c nia in a way, but foo scientific truth. The article on “ A Great interesting illustrations of old Coronation e 
thing unexpected and. a ake to do some- | Civic Awakening in America ” brings us again | monies and costumes, and an article on The 
e Engineering M ne S EWA to the subject of the beautifying of towns and | Crown as a Symbol,” with drawings of ams 
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M urces an Coal- Getting, _by| to as being so much taken up in the United In the Gentleman’s Magazi 
r. A. S. E. Ackermann, the com arison be S . i . agazine Mr. A. C, 
between the conditions 1 “Ompal ing | States ; but we fear there is rather too much of | Coxhead gives some information on “A For. 
fields of Great Britai S E in the coal- | an idea of manufacturing the picturesque on | gotten Art Critic,” John Williams, who wrote 
ik ia poidted aut th rei and the United States. preconceived lines and by the operation of | under the name of “ Anthony Pasquim ” at the 
Ae aae A - s extensive coalfields of | societies and institutions ad hoc ; an enterprise į latter end of the eighteenth and the beginnin 
thick and A practically untouched,” only the | which fs rather apt to defeat its own ends. We | of the nineteenth century. Williams ieee 
present and Hye t areas being worked at/have a picture of “An Artistic Hostelry pre- | scurrilous and abusive critic, who would have 
thou ght for f ria o a large extent with little | sented to the Town of Templeton,” and “A | been soon extinguished under actions for libel 
cant aak B aad e e n The signifi- | Manufacturing Plant, with Trees arranged for | in the present day ; but he certainly had per- 
Pee ae ma nat in spite of the much | Picturesque Effect,” &c. All this seems too ceptions, and appears to have at once recog. 
United State ioe ditions that hold in the self-conscious a system, and one which is|nised Turner, in his earlier exhibited works as 
Oaren oe a t aad nery is being used there | rather likely to degenerate into a craze. The|an exceptional artist. Some of the quotations 
in Enel bs d pa increasing extent, whereas same number contains an article by Mr. F. W. | from his critiques are curious reading now. 
a far} w SN coal-getting is more | Skinner on “Triumphs of American Bridge] The Revue Générale contains, under the title 
labou a : alate inery is used. Now that Building,” with a number of photographs of |“ Un Pelerinage de Nature et d'Art,” a short 
miners to TEN „are publicly advising | large bridges in process of construction ; it is | paper by M. Freson which may interest some 
loyment of machi eir objections to the em- | a popular view of the subject, but may interest | of our readers ; it is a visit to'the scenes in 
A 24 A : cae inéry we may hope to find an | architects nevertheless. which Beethoven composed or first imagined 
Sonia rd 9 E rages appliances in this] Harper contains, under the title “ Autobio- | the Pastoral Symphony, in the neighbourhood 
to which M pyle the differences in practice | graphy of the Stars,” a paper on Harvard] of Heiligenstadt, and an attempt to identify 
becuse of th 5; eT refers are unavoidable | observations in telescopic photography of star | the actual brook which suggested the second 
A ace e 3 erent local conditions, but he | spectra., The spectra given as illustrations are | movement of the symphony. 
a B ia sire asising the superior facilities | new, the substance of the article is mostly! The Leisure Hour gives an article on “The 
h as or ansport by American railways, | somewhat old—merely a popular outline of | Lions of England” (heraldic lions) written by 
iy math e says, “the 5o-ton pressed steel car is | what most persons at all interested in| an architect, Mr. E. Hill, giving a good many 
th amiliar and fine sight.” Another article in | astronomy are familiar with by this time. characteristic examples of the heraldic lion 
e issue, by Signor Enrico Bignami, is| Scribner, under “The Field of Art,” contains | from old sources. 


m for us? Ina simi 


descriptive of „the  Vevey-Mont Pélerin | an article on an exhibition of small bronzes by enh 
shred eee eee), an undertaking | American sculptors, by “R. S.” (Mr. Russell 

which, owing to exceptional circumstances, | Sturgis, we presume) which is the occasion for ; 
demanded an unusual combination of power | some thoughtful criticism on the difference haa ore e aa 


agencies, such as the gas generator and gas| between the conditions of life-size sculpture 
engine, electric-power transmission, the storage | and statuettes, especially to the effect that the| THE following is extracted from the last 
Tey, ana cable traction. Although the line | nude becomes of less importance in miniature | issue of the regulations of the Board o 
is less than one mile in length, it possesses | sculpture, while costumed figures can be | Education in regard, to Secondary Day 
several interesting structural features, in addi- | tolerated which would hardly be tolerated in | Schools :— 
tion to the varied mechanical and electrical | life-size sculpture ; a position which is empha- Schools of Art 
equipment mentioned. sised by some of the illustrations given. : Seger 
In Feilden's Magazine there is a useful article] The Fortnightly Revicw contains (and we}. XXXVIII. A school of art is one in which 
upon “ Ventilation and Humidity in Mills and regret to see it) an example of the current instruction in art is carried on methodically 
Factories,” by Mr. H. R. Carter. The greater} lunacy—for we can call it no less—about | °T about forty weeks in the year. : 
part of this article relates to artificial humidi- | R. din, in the shape of an exaggerated and | , Lhe school year will be held to begin on 
fication as practised in textile industries, but | highflown article by Mr. Arthur Symons, who August 1 and to terminate on the following 
some of the information incidentally given is | like some other poets and literary critics ‘seems July 31. Managers must keep a record of the 
worthy of notice by our readers. In referring | to imagine that the faculty of literary expres- students who join the school, They: are 
to the vacuum and plenum methods of artificial | sion, the capability of writing in an effective responsible for the accuracy of the tee ranch 
ventilation, the author correctly approves the | manner about art, gives them fso facto the | Of the attendance of all students who receive 
latter, of which the chief advantages are that | right to jay down the law upon art, and to instruction. F or detailed rules see Supple 
draughts are less prevalent, and that the purity | regard their own rather hysterical fancies as mentary Regulations. 
of air introduced can be better ensured. An | facts. It is melancholy to find this kind of The work of the school must be carried on 
article of considerable interest, on “ Com- | art-criticism (?) admitted into a review of the | Under the recognised teachers in day and 
pressed Air and Bore Wells.” by Mr. William | standing of the Fortnightly. evening classes. The day classes must meet 
H. Maxwell, deals with the use of compressed į Inthe National Review Mr. A. J. Finberg’s on at least two days a week fortwo Douna 
air in connexion with the Corporation | article under the title “ Elementary Exercises cach meeting, and the evening class mi 
Waterworks at Tunbridge Wells and other | at the R.A.,” though certainly neither enthusi. | ™&ct On at least three evenings a week for two 
places. The system is one lending itself toļ|astic nor hysterical, is an example of the hours at each meeting. is : 
almost indefinite extension, as a large number | flippant order of literary criticism of painting, | There must be a principal teacher holding 
of wells within a considerable radius may be|in which the main effort seems to be to hold |2%_, art master’s certificate (I). Specially 
operated from a central plant. The machinery | painters and painting up to ridicule, Sir L, | ified persons may be exceptionally recog- 
described is excellently illustrated by repro-| Alma-Tadema is described as nothing but a nised. The qualifications of other teachers 
ductions of working drawings. We cannot | painter “ writing a good hand.” In any case, | ™USt be submitted to the Board for their 
help thinking that the second part of this con- jis that nothing? Remember the “© ” of | 2PProval. 
tribution on “bore wells” might have been f Giotto. But does it occur to a literary | ‘In cases of the principal teacher's illness the 
treated more adequately in the form of a sepa- j| critic to realise what is the labour that has} Board may, under certain conditions, provide a 
rate article. eae a the D is a gone to achieving such a power of repre- substitute from the Royal College of Art.’ 
allied to that of the compressed air-lift, it] sentation in painting, and (still more) what i 
seems somewhat lacking in sequency, and is of | the amount of study of the past which Be peen E tie E eer eater Ee 
rather fragmentary character, — requisite to enable the painter to know his | wholly to art instruction. They should be well 
In the Antiguary Mr. Bailey's “ Ramblings | ancient Roman detail and personages in this lighted for drawing from plants and the life, 
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for painting and for modelling, and suited for 
elementary and other study and instruction in 
The school 
must be properly equipped for the work in- 
The managersimust 
submit (on the prescribed form) the time-table 
and teaching staff. for approval as soon as 
possible after August rt and not {later than 


ornamental and decorative art. 


cluded in its curriculum. 


September I. 


“It is advisable that a curriculum specially 


adapted to the needs of the locality should be framed 
and followed. 

Note.—The Advisory Council for Art have drawn 
up specimen courses, which will be found in the 
Appendix to the Supplementary Regulations, and 
have indicated in the prospectus of the Royal 
College of Art suggestions of a manner in which 
various branches of study and work in art may be 
co-ordinated. 

The Council consider that as a rule students at a 
School of Art should have passed through instruc- 
tion corresponding with that of the primary course 
in drawing (pencil and brush work) and modelling, 
and be qualified for work in the secondary (i.c.) 
advanced course, the more efficient students taking 
work in further special courses.” 


enna pn ees 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE ordinary meeting of the London 
County Council—the first since the Whitsun 
tide holidays — was held at Spring-gardens, 
on Tuesday, Mr. J. M‘Dougall, presiding. 

Loans.—The following loans were, on the 
recommendation of the Finance Committee, 
granted :—1,250/. to Chelsea Borough Council, 
for paving works; 26,100/. to Hampstead 
Borough Council, for electric lighting and 
meters, and 1,7107. for works at the baths ; 
95.6421. to Stepney Borough Council for elec- 
tric light installation, street lighting, and 
meters ; 3,345/. to Battersea Borough Council 
for works at baths ; 200,000/. to the London 
School Board for new schools; 2,900/. to 
Woolwich Guardians for furnishing children’s 
homes ; 12,800/. to St. Pancras Guardians for 
receiving home for children ; 3,000/. to Stoke 
Newington Borough Council for electric light 
installation, street lighting, and meters ; and 
2,000/. to Marylebone Guardians for additional 
expenditure on workhouse. 

Money Under Contracts. — The General 
Purposes Committee reported that the engineer 
had called their attention to the inconvenient 
operation of standing order 200 in the case of 
the contracts for machinery. By this order, 
sureties were required, but they recommended 
the adoption of a more simple and efficient 
course, namely :— 

“ That standing order No. 200 be amended 
by the addition of the following paragraph :— 
The foregoing system of payments shall not 
apply in the case of contracts for machinery, 
and in such cases payments shall be made as 
follows :—so per cent. on delivery of the 
machinery, 25 per cent. after it has been 
erected, 15 per cent. after the trial or testing 
of the machinery, and the balance after the 


expiration of the prescribed period of main- 
tenance.” 


This was agreed to. 

Ranclagh Storm Relief Sewer.—The Main 
Drainage Committee reported that the soffit of 
the arch of the Ranelagh storm relief sewer 
was cracked for a length of about 400 ft. near 
the outlet into the river Thames, and that part 
of the crown had lifted. It was necessary that 
the cracked parts should be cut out and made 
Rood, and that additional concrete should be 
placed over the sewer in the shallow ground. 

e Engineer also suggested that a side- 
entrance should be built at the same time, with 
a view to providing better access and ventila- 
lion to the sewer. The cost of the work was 
estimated at 450l., and as the amount was 
ee by the provision made in the estimates 
or the current financial year in respect of 
repairs to Sewers, they recommended “That 
an expenditure of 450/. be sanctioned for the 
execution of repairs and the formation of a 
side-entrance to the Ranelagh storm relief 
ne near the outlet into the river Thames, 
and that the work be carried out by the Works 

partment as a jobbing work.” 

his was adopted, 
ms Works Department.~The Works Com- 
mee reported that they had considered as to 


the percentages to b 
estimated ork e added to the cost of 


Department and 

larch 31 last to c 
ment charges, and 

that the addition to 


completed subsequent 


had come to the conclusion 
the expenditure on wages 


reported that the Council on October 15 sanc- 
tioned the expenditure of 4,000i. for the 
deepening of the well at Colney Hatch Asylum 
in order to assure a sufficiency of water. 
now report for the information of the Council 
that they invited tenders from the undermen- 
tioned firms, all of whom responded with the 
exception of Messrs Isler—Messrs. S. F. Baker 
& Sons, Mr. 
Docwra & Sons, Messrs. C. Isler & Son, Messrs. 
T. Tilley & Sons. 
of Messrs. T. Tilley & Sons for this work on a 
schedule of prices, it being the lowest. They 
had considered it desirable, in order to prevent 
the possibility of percolation, to fix additional 
cast-iron cylinders in the well in connexion 
with the deepening, and they had accordingly 
invited tenders for this work. A provision of 
2,000/. had been made in the estimate for the 
money bill for this year, and subject to the 
necessary expenditure being sanctioned, they 
had accepted the tender of Messrs. Tilley & 
Sons for that part of the lining to be carried 
up to within Io ft. of the surface, their tender 
(9871. tos.) being the lowest in this case also. 


2,000}. now asked for. 
“That the estimate of 2,o00/. submitted by the 


executed by the Works 
to 
Over general and establish- 
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and materials charged to each work of 13 per 
cent. in respect of general charges, and 4} per 
cent. for establishment charges, would be suffi- 
cient to cover the expenses chargeable to the 
general and establishment charges accounts for 
the current financial year. They had accord- 


ingly adopted these percentages. The corre- 
sponding figures for the year 1901-2 were 13 
and 4? respectively. They would consider in 
October next whether it would be necessary to 
alter the percentages in consequence of the 
amount of work executed by the Department 
during the year being greater or less 
than was at present estimated. They 
had also considered as to reducing the 
percentages hitherto added to the cost of 
jobbing works to cover general, establishment 


and plant charges. These were as follows :— 


Use and waste of plant, 5 per cent.; general 


charges, 24 ; establishment charges, 10; but 
as they might safely be reduced to 3, 2, and 8 
respectively, they had reduced them accord- 
ingly as from April 1, 1902, except in the case 
of dangerous structure works, where the 
alteration took effect from June 1, 1902. 


The same committee reported that the vote 


for general stores required for stock was nearly 
exhausted, and it was necessary for them to 
obtain forthwith a further vote of 2,000/. to 
cover future expenditure. 
doubtless aware that the cost of these stores 
was ultimately defrayed out of the votes for the 
works upon which they were used; but under 
the statute a vote for their cost must be passed 
by the Council upon an estimate submitted by 
the Finance Committee before they could be 
purchased, even though they might only 
remain in stock for one day. They recom- 
mended 
2,000/., be approved, and that the Works Com. 
mittee be authorised to purchase general 
stores at a cost not exceeding the amount of 
the estimate.” 


The Council was 


“that the estimate, amounting to 


This was agreed to. 
Decfening Wells.—The Asylums Committee 


They 


R. D. Batchelor, Messrs. T. 


They accepted the tender 


For a distance of 15 ft. below the surface the 


work would be executed by the Committee’s 
staff. 
arrangement would have to be effected in the 
vicinity of the well near the surface—shutting 
off existing drains and constructing the glazed 
brickwork above the cast-iron lining. 
estimate could be formed of the cost of this, but 


It was probable that considerable re- 


No 


provision was included therefore in the sum of 
They recommended— 


Finance Committee be approved.” 

This was adopted. 

Hanwell Asylum.— The Asylums Com- 
mittee reported that they had had under 
consideration the question of centralising 
the boiler plant for supplying the energy 
required for power and heat at the main 
asylum buildings. "The matter,” they said, 
“has been brought to ovr notice recently, 
as some of the existing boilers will shortly 
require renewal owing to their age, and as 
centralisation seemed to promise economy 
both in working and coal consumption, we 
directed the Asylums Engineer and Resident 
Engineer to prepare a scheme before under- 
taking the renewals referred to. lf centralisa- 
tion is not carried out, the estimated expendi- 
ture for renewals during the next three 
years is 3,6c0l,in respect of five steam and 
three hot-water boilers. The large number 
of separate stokeholds under 


arrangements require the presence 


mittee reported 
decided that tenders shall be invited by public 
advertisement for the construction of a second 
self-propelling fire float, the Chief Officer 
suggests that a naval architect should be 
employed to prepare the necessary design, 
specifications, and quantities, and to supervise 
the construction of the vessel. 
tioncd that when tenders were invited for the 
float now known as the Alpha, there was 
supplied to each firm a drawing and an out- 
line specification prepared by the Chief Officer, 
and that the Council paid the sum of 2ol. to 
each firm (with the exception of the firm 


the existing 
of 
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stokers at all parts of the asylum buildings, and 
this causes considerable complication and diffi- 
culty in arranging the mealtimes and periods 
of rest for the men. At the present time twenty 
boilers, with twenty-two furnaces in twelve 
different stokeholds, are used for this work, and 
the staff of stokers employed averages nine 
throughout the year. The scheme prepared 
by the engineers provides for the use of only 
two of the existing boilers, and for the laying 
down of three new boilers of the Lancashire 
type, each 22 ft. long by 7 ft. 6 in. diameter, 
and capable of working at a pressure of 
Ioo Ibs. to the square inch—a total of five 
boilers with ten furnaces, for the working of 
which a staff of five men would be sufficient. 
A saving of about 300/. per annum in wages 
would result from the reduction of staff, and, 
at present prices, an annual reduction of pro- 
bably 300/. would also be effected in the coal bill. 
The warming of the temporary buildings will 
still be carried out by the independent system 


of boilers put down in 1897, but the steam 
required for all the main connected buildings 
will be obtained from the boilers included in 
this scheme. 


The approximate cost of the whole work, 


including buildings, boilers, and fittings, is 


10,250}, and the whole undertaking would 


probably take three years to carry out, but its 
execution would create but little disturbance in 
the buildings occupied by patients. 


A first provision of 6,650/. has been included 


in the estimate for the Money Bill. It is neces- 
sary, however, to have drawings and bills of 
quantities prepared before an estimate of cost 
can be submitted to the Council, and for this a 
preliminary sum of 500/. will be required. We 
recommend ‘that the estimate of 5oo/. sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee be ap- 
proved.’” 


This was adopted. 
District Surveyors —The Building Act Com- 


mittee recommended the appointment of Mr. 
Percy Hunter as District Surveyor for Lambeth 
(South), Mr. Clarence T. Coggin for Lambeth 
(Central) and Battersea (North), Mr. O. C. Hills 
for Hackney (North-East), and Mr. A. H. W. 
Glasson for Lower 
agreed to. 


Norwood. This was 


New Fire Float—The Fire Brigade Com- 
that the Council having 


It may be men- 


whose tender was accepted) who submitted 


detailed drawings and specification of the craft. 


It is suggested that if the course now proposed 


be followed, not only will tenderers know 
exactly what is expected of them, but that 
the Council will be fully protected in the 
event of the work being entrusted to a firm 
which has no experience in the construc- 
tion of a vessel of the type in question. 


It is desirable that the construction of the 


vessel should be carefully supervised, and the 
chief officer has no staff for the purpose, and 
cannot atford the time to personally attend to 
the work. Two naval architects have given 


quotations. Mr. F. J. Trewent offers to furnish 
the design and full specification and plans, and 
to supervise the vessel under construction for 
a fee of 225 guineas, if the order be placed in 
the London district, the actual amount of 
travelling expenses whilst surveying to be 
added in the event of the order being placed 
outside such district. Mr. J. H. Biles’ quota- 
tion for the same work is 5 per cent. of the 
contract price. We recommend :— 

“That Mr. F. J. Trewent be employed, in 
consideration of the payment of a fee of 22 
guineas.” 

This was adopted. 

Electric Generating Station at Greenwich.—~ 
The Highways Committee reported having had 
under consideration the question of the manner 
in which water required for fecdiny the boilers 
of the electricity generating station to be 
erected at Greenwich may best be obtained. 
The cost of obtaining the water from the 
available public supply when the station is 
finally completed would be between 5,500/. 
and 6,ooo/. a year, and it had been suggested 
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that, in order to avoid the necessity for 
this large expenditure, surface condensers 
should be used at the station, and water 
obtained by means of a well to be sunk 
on the site, _ Should this course be adopted, 
it was anticipated that the annual cost of 
providing water for the feeding of the 
boilers would not exceed 3001., but it would be 
also necessary to provide, at a cost estimated 
at about 300/. per annum, a large amount of 
water for the general purposes of the station, 
so that the total annual cost for water would be 
about 600/. They had obtained prices from four 
firms experienced in boring work, and, assum- 
ing that the boring would be 300 ft. deep, 
these prices, which would be less should suit- 
able water be found at a higher level, worked 
out as follows :—Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliffe, 
310}. for 8% in, bore-hole ; Messrs. Merry- 
weather & Sons, 395/. for 9 in. bore-hole ; 
ee ae & Co., Pare for 1o-in, bore- 
; Messrs. Dowcra Co. é -in, 
bore-hole, ee eee 
The Committee recommended that Messrs. 
Le Grand & Sutcliffe carry out the work, and 
this was agreed to. 
1 |e 
ARCHÆOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCH-EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The concluding meeting of the session was 
held on June 4, Dr. W. de Gray Birch, Hon. 
Treasurer, in the chair. The Rev. C. H. 
Evelyn-White produced some antiquities for 
exhibition, and made the following remarks 
upon them :—“ The ancient Aldreth bridge that 
formerly spanned the water of the old West 
river, connecting Cambridge with the Isle of 
Ely, is being rebuilt after a period of long 
decay which led to ultimate extinction. The 
excavations have brought to light the piles 
upon which the original bridge was probably 
built, with ponderous pieces of undressed 
timber and two immense oak beams upon 
which the structure was mainly carried. The 
much-corroded blade of a short iron sword 
(certainly not later than Norman date), an adze, 
and other like implements have been found 4 
or 5 ft. below the surface of the river bank by 
the site of the bridge.” Mr. White exhibited 
oxidised portions of a dagger, with part of the 
wood handle adhering, and what appears to be 
an awl or “ pricker” encased in iron (which 
may belong to the Anglo-Saxon period), two 
horseshoes (Norman), one fancifully scalloped, 
the shoes being considerably narrower on 
the one side than on the other. Frag- 
mets of ironwork used in the construc- 
tion of an early bridge were also shown. O! 
the animal remains that have been found, Mr. 
White exhibited some remarkably fine speci- 
mens, including the tusk of a boar, and teeth— 
possibly of some extinct species—so blackened 
by contact with the fen peat as to resemble jet. 
Some examples of extinct fresh water shells, 
which were found in abundance, were also 
shown, together with some interesting frag- 
ments of Roman-British and later pottery. 
The Aldreth bridge is famed in history by 
Hereward's resistance to the Conqueror, and 
by the passage of King Stephen, who assisted 
the Bishop of Ely when he espoused the cause 
of Matilda. The Rev. H. J. D. Astley exhibited 
some flint chippings and pieces of bone, 
hollowed out, from the caves of La Madeleine, 
France ; also some good specimens of the 
crown and half crown picces of William Ii., and 
a book dated 1723, “ Memoirs of the Antiquities 
of Great Britain,” with interesting engravings. 
A paper was Contributed by the Rev. H. J. 
Dukinfield Astley upon “Tree Worship: Its 
Ancient Rites and Modern Survivals, particu- 
larly in the British Islands.” The writer dealt 
very extensively with the subject, which, in- 
deed, is a very wide one, covering a large 
field of argument. He, however, co-ordinated 
the various branches, and from customs still 
surviving within our islands—although in a 
mutilated fashion—endeavoured to deduce the 
origin and meaning of “tree worship ” in the 
past. The researches of Mannhardt, Bottisher, 
Professor Tylor, Mr. Arthur Evans, Dr. Phene, 
and others whose writings were referred to, 
have produced a vast store of facts from all 
parts of the world to prove the universal 
prevalence of “tree worship ” amongst primi- 
tive peoples in all ages. In Ireland sacred 
trees are met with in many localities, and are 
of a variety of species. The mountain ash is 
in that country popularly supposed to possess 
a peculiar virtue against the attacks of fairies, 
witches, or other malign influences ; while to 
cut down a whitethorn tree 1s considered 


exceedingly unlucky, 
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and “Don’t tamper 
with the lone bush” is a rustic warning 
common everywhere in remote parts of 
Ireland to-day. Mr. Astley concluded a 
very interesting paper with an earnest plea 
for the establishment of an “Arbor Day” 
as an annual festival, national and universal, for 
the planting of trees, and suggested that the 
day of the Coronation of King Edward VII. 
would be a most suitable date, and he com- 
mended the idea to the already existing 
“ Arbor Day Society.” Trees are no longer 
worshipped, and we do not want the Pagan 
Associations which seem to be revived in the 
new national festival of similar character in 
Italy, but it is certainly necessary to do some- 
thing to prevent further denudation of our 
woods and forests, and to maintain the beauty 
of our English countryside, while the estab- 
lishment of an annual “ Festival of the Trees " 
would be a source of innocent enjoyment and 
do something to mitigate the dullness of 
English twentieth century country village life. 
In the discussion which followed the paper, 
Mr. Gould, Mr. Compton, Rev. C. H. Evelyn- 
White, Mr. Williams, Mr.C. R. B. Barrett, Mr. 
Lyttleton, and others took part. Mr. Wors- 
fold mentioned that trees were worshipped in 
Brittany as late as the seventeenth century, and 
now in Devonshire the people invoke blessings 
upon the apple trees. 

RoyaL ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— 
General meeting, Wednesday, June 4, Sir 
Henry H. Howorth, President, in the chair. 
Mr. Kennard exhibited two bone implements 
found lately at London-wall, and possibly 
designed for polishing bronze needles. Mr. 
J. T. Robins exhibited a Roman urn made 
of marble, of unknown origin, bearing the 
following inscription: — “ DIS . MANIBVS . 
QVINTI . FABI . FELIC . Cons.” Mr. Herbert 
Jones showed a quantity of pottery, &c., from 
Greenwich Park. He explained that traces of 
Roman occupation having been discovered in 
Greenwich Fark early in the present year, the 
permission of the Commissioners of Works and 
Public Buildings was obtained to make a further 
search. A good deal of work has been done 
there during the last three months, resulting, 1n 
the discovery of the remains of a building, un- 
fortunately in a very imperfect state. Parts of 
three concrete floors were unearthed at a 
depth of about 2 ft. under the surface, but 
only one block of walling. This is built 
of ragstone set with wide joints in white 
mortar. Only the first of the floors found 
had any tesseræ remaining, the upper surface 
of the others was quite destroyed, but was 
probably of Opus signinum. Many antiquities 
were discovered : about 400 coins, one of Marc 
Antony, the remainder ranging from Claudius 
to Honorius, a coin of Constantine being of 
great rarity. The right arm of a statue, pro- 
bably of a female, in oolite, also some frag- 
ments of marble, with inscribed letters, cer- 
tainly of two, and probably of three, dates ; 
the head of a small ivory figurine, holding a 
shield aloft ; mouldings in oolite and sandstone, 
besides large masses of roofing material, wal] 
plaster, oor concrete, and the usual Roman 
débris, including oyster-shells. The excava- 
tions are for the present suspended, but every- 
thing found jn sifu is left open (railed round) 
for public inspection, and it is intended to 
recommence excavations in the autumn. Dr. 
Robert Munro read a paper on the “ Domes- 
tication of the Horse in Prehistoric Times.” 
Dr. Garson, Mr. Green, and Mr. Hilton took 
part in the discussions on the papers. 
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covers of graves being exceedingly interest 
In 883 Guthred, Kingof Northumberland, gee 
Sockburn to St. Cuthbert, who had been in- 
strumental in saving him from Slavery. It 
remained in the hands of the Church until the 
times of Bishop Flamberd, who, probably 
about 1,100, gave it to Roger de Conyers, 
whose descendants held it for some centuries 
and who, though so numerous at one time, had 
become extinct. The gift was made on con. 
dition that a falchion was presented to each 
new bishop. There was an ancient falchion 
at the hall, but that was not of that period, but 
later. The estate was given in consideration 
it was said, of Conyers killing the great 
wyvern, or “worm” which devastated the 
country and killed man, woman, and child. 
The fashion by which the estate was held was 
presented first at Neasham Ford, where the 
Bishop entered the diocese, and later at Croft 
Bridge, the Bishop handing it back again, 
The falchion was handed round for examina. 
tion by those present. Mr. Knowles put the 
date of the weapon at about 1200, there being 
few like examples in Europe. The party after. 
wards drove to Dinsdale Church, and to 
Haughton-le-Skerne.— Darlington and Stockton 
Tinics. 

East HERTS ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, — 
Several members of this Society visited some 
interesting buildings in the Stanstead-Gilston 
district on the 5th inst. According to the Herts 
and Essex Observer, the first place inspected 
was St. Margaretsbury. The church there 
was described by Mr. Septimus Croft, who re. 
marked that the building as it now stands con- 
sists of a chancel and nave of equal width, and 
is said to be but one aisle of a much larger 
structure, which was a collegiate priory, 
probably dating from the fatter part of the 
fourteenth century. He pointed out that the 
large bays had been filled up and gothic win- 
dows inserted. The marks of the openings of 
the bays could be seen from both inside and 
outside. The existing walls were no doubt 
part of the original structure, and the rough. 
hewn king-post beams were also part of the 
old building. The east window, of the Gothic 
Decorated period, had often been very much 
admired for its tracery, but the coloured elass 
put in some sixty years ago by the village 
glazier was decidedly inferior. The stone brac- 
kets and niches on each side were also probably 
of the earliest date. There were several 
memorial stones on the floor of the church. 
The party then drove to Rye House, where 
Mr. R. T. Andrews read a paper on the history 
of the house and manor, and in another com- 
munication the same author dealt with the 
“Great Bed of Ware.” The next place visited 
was Stanstead Abbotts. The church is buit 
in the Early English style, and contains it 
original high pews, which with thcse at Her 
ton are the only ones in the county. There 1s 
also a fine Late Tudor porch, and the church- 
vard is interesting as having been formerly a 
Roman burial place. The Rev. J. W. Lewis 
describing some of the features of the church 
and parish, said the latter was called Stanstead 
Abbotts on account of its connexion with thè 
Abbey of Waltham. A church existed 2 
that spot as early as the year IIO, and 
it was granted to the Priory of Merton 
in Surrey. The present building, dedi: 
cated to St. James, consisted of a chansi 
nave, chapel on the north and square ct: 
battled tower. The nave and chancel wert 
said to have been erected in 1350 or 1409, and 
the tower about a century later. The junction 
between the nave and chancel did not appea 


LOGICAL SOCIETY.—A large number of mem- | on the outside, but inside there were remains 
bers attended the first out-door excursion of | of the screen in one of the pews, tae ease 
the season of the Architectural and Archzeo-|of a rood loft, and other indications 0 


logical Society of Durham and Northumber- 
land in the neighbourhood of Darlington on 
the 5th inst. The party visited Eryholme, 
Sockburn, Dinsdale, and Haughton-le-Skerne 
under the guidance of the President, the Rev. 
Canon Greenwell. The features of Eryhoime 
Church, situate nearly opposite Hurworth, on 
the Yorkshire side of the river Tees, were 
described by Mr. Hodges, who expressed the 
wish that the party had seen the church before 
it was restored. It was Norman, except the 
chancel and porch. No Norman windows now 
remained. The visitors drove through the Tees 
at Neasham Ford to Sockburn Hall, the features 
of which Canon Greenwell described. He said 
that from its name and other causes he deemed 
it to have been a fortified place. There were 
remains of pre-Conquest times. There were 
numerous remains of things which had stood 
in the cemetery, the sepulchral crosses and 


dividing point. The font was of two dates 
The chapel was built in 1577 by Edwar 
Baesh, and in its east window were the arm 
of Queen Elizabeth. The advowson ot ie 
church passed from Merton to the Crown, ax 
subsequently to Edward Baesh, at last com 
into the hands of the present patron. In regar: 
to the brasses in the church Mr. W. F. Andrews 
called attention to one on which the figures d 
aman and his wife were shown. The me 
was holding his wife's right hand, the ks 
hand of each being held up in the a 
affection. The only other instance T 
county where a man was shown holding 3 
wife’s hand was at Great Berkhampstead. Th 
date of the brass he was now describing ue 
supposed to be 1540, but it was not know . 
whose memory it was fixed, as the inscnp” 
was gone. Another brass portrayed 4 ee 
wearing a long legal robe. His name ™ 
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William Saxaye, of Gray’s Inn, gentleman, and 
he died at twenty-eight years of age in the 

ear 1581. Another brass found buried beneath 
the floor of the aisle in 1899 showed a man in 
armour of the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The probable date was about 1480. At 
the foot of the figure was an animal with the 
gills and teeth of a fish, the body and 
tail of a dog, and claws of a dragon. 
The inscription, unfortunately, was missing. 
Hunsdon Church was afterwards visited, and 
Mrs. J. E. Morris, of Bishop’s Stortford, con- 
tributed an interesting description of the 
building. She said there were records to show 
that there was a church there in 1291, together 
with a rectory. In that year an inquisition was 
made by Pope Gregory IV., and it was found 
that the value of the rectory was I2 marcs per 
annum, the tithes being worth 24s. In the 
time of Henry VIII. it was rated at 12/., in 1650 
at 75l, and thirty years ago the living was 
worth 280l. with a house. Roger de 
Waveney, in the time of William H. or 
Henry I., gave the church and that of Stan- 
stead Abbott to the Priory of Merton in 
Surrey, in whose gift it remained until the 
Dissolution, when it passed to the Crown. 
Queen Elizabeth bestowed it upon her 
kinsman, Sir Henry Cary, since which time it 
had remained attached to the Manor of Huns- 
don. The church consisted of a chancel and 
nave, an embattled tower containing 2 peal of 
eight bells ; a chapel on the north side, now 
containing the organ, and also used as a vestry ; 
and a mortuary chapel, built by Sir John Cary, 
on the south. From the style of the architec- 
ture the main building appeared to have been 
erected about the end of the fifteenth century, 
and Sir John Cary’s chapel about the year 1600. 
Taking the various details of the church, Mrs. 
Morris said the east window of the chancel 
was Perpendicular, and filled with modern 
stained glass in memory of Felix Calvert, C.B., 
and N. R. Calvert, M.A., the latter of whom 
held the living from 1832-45. The recess in 
the north wall was probably an Easter sepul- 
chre, with a later inscription. Mr. W. F. 
Andrews described the brasses in the church, 
The party subsequently drove to Gilston 
Church, a history of which was given by Mr. 
C. E. Johnston, and returned to Hertford in the 
evening. 

aia. Gite. cae Seeman 


COMPETITIONS. 


CEMETERY CHAPEL, AUDENSHAW.—In the 
competition for chapel, registrar's house, 
shelter, and lavatories for the Audenshaw 
Cemetery, the District Council have awarded 
the first premium to Messrs. T. George & Son, 
Old-square, Ashton-under-Lyne, and the 
second to Messrs. Hepworth & Wilkinson, of 
Brighouse. Fourteen sets of drawings were 
submitted in the competition. The chapel, 
which is designed in the Gothic style, will be 
carried out in Huddersfield stone, with West- 
moreland green slates. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE: Igor. 


In his Report for the year Igor the Comp- 
troller-General of Patents, Designs, and Trade 
Marks sets forth that the receipts from patents 
fees were 210,187/.,as compared with 204,1493. 
in 1900, being an increase of 6,047/.; from 
designs fees 3,432/.,an increase of 338/.; and 
from trade-marks fees 10,500l., a decrease of 
493/. The receipts from the sale of official 
publications (which are paid over to the 
Stationery Office) were 8,205/., an increase of 
3461. Thus the total receipts amount to 
232.331., as compared with 226,o91/. in the 
preceding twelve months —an increase of 
6,240/. Since the whole expenditure, which 
includes 22,4971. upon structural works, 63,6381. 
in salaries to an effective staff of 318 persons, 
4,412/, for pensions (non-effective list), 23.9201. 
for printing, and 2,400]. for stationery, 
books, and bookbinding for the Free Library, 
amounts to 125,040/., as compared with 
120,667]. in 1900, the surplus of receipts 
above paymentsis 107,2911., showing an increase 
of 1,867/. In the period under review the 
new buildings, which, with the Free Library, 
were opened to the public in last January, 
were finished by Messrs Perry & Co., con- 
tractors, after designs prepared atthe Office of 
Works ; the only portion of the old offices is 
that on the north side of Quality-court, 
Chancery-lane, having a Classic facade, in 


COMMONS AND FOOTPATHS PRESER- 
VATION SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the 
Commons Preservation Society was held at 25 Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster, on Tuesday, the Right 
Hon. G. J. Shaw Lefevre presiding. 

It was reported that during the current session 
the Society had been able to secure the insertion of 
satisfactory clauses in upwards of thirty Railway, 
Water, and other Bills, with the result that over 
2,000 acres of common land had been saved from 
absorption. The committee resolved to strenuously 
oppose the Swansea Corporation Bill, now before 
the House of Lords, on the ground that it involves 
an evasion of the Commons Acts, since, under it, 
the Corporation seek power to utilise for building 
and other purposes 48 acres of commonable lands 
known as Graig-Trewyddfa, situate in the borough. 
The proposed purchase as a park of a tract of 
forest land, 859 acres in extent, formerly part of 
Hainault Forest, Essex, and lying in the parishes of 
Lambourne and Chigwell, was further considered. 
Mr. E. N. Buxton stated that applications for grants 
were before the Essex County Council, the City 
Corporation, the Woodford U:ban District Council, 
the Romford Urban District Council, and other 
Local Authorities, Seven thou.and five hundred 
pounds had already been promised or received out 
of the minimum sum of 27,000/. which was needed 
to complete the scheme, A vote of thanks to Mr. 
Buxton for his efforts in the matter was accorded on 
the motion of Lord Thring, and it was determined 
to issue an appeal to members of the society and 
others for aid in carrying out, as a permanent 
memorial of the Coronation, a scheme which the 
Committee unanimously felt was deserving of the 
assistance of all open space supporters. It was 
pointed out that the land is within twelve miles of 
the Bank of England, and that it is offered to the 
public at a far cheaper rate than that paid for any 
other metropolitan open space. The Secretary 
stated that considerable indignation had arisen 
owing to the fact that seven alleged public rights of 
way in the parishes of Hoo, Friidsbury, and 
Colling, Kent, had been obstructed on land owned 
by the Admirahky The Society resolved to co- 
operate with the Local Authorities in obtaining the 
rem val of the obstructions in the event of sufti- 
cient evidence as to the public nature of the paths 
being f rthcoming. 

It was also determined to assist in securing the 
protection of rights of way at Leagrave (Beds), 
Saddleworth (Yorks), and elsewhere. Approval was 
given to a petition from the society to the House of 
Commons, praying to be heard by counsel apainst 
amendments being allowed to the New Forest (Sule 
of Lands for Public Purposes) Bill. As it- sugges- 
tions had been adopted in framing the Bil, the 
society had informed the Government that while it 
would not object to the Bill in its present form, it 
would vigorously oppose any proposal for the ex- 
tension of power authorising the alienation of 


William Chambers, and in that case being 
his last work in London: that block is also 
‘marked for demolition to make way for the 
completion of the new offices. The new 
Patent Office buildings, their site, and equip- 
ment (6,800/), have cost a sum estimated at 
163,750/., and about 159.000}. of that amount 
had been expended by the end of last year. 

During the twelve months 26.777 applica- 
tions were made for patents, as compared with 
23,924 in the preceding year, 25,800 in 1899, 
27,650 in 18098, and 30,952 in 1897. The 
number of applications lodged with “ provi- 
sional ” specifications was 20,816—an increase 
of 2,697. The number lodged with “ com- 
pleted ” specifications was 5,961—an increase 
of 156, and the highest total under that head 
received hitherto in any one year. The aggre- 
gate of specifications deposited was 34,399, 
which is an increase of 3,187, or 10:2 per cent. 

Of those applications there came from 
England and Wales 16,088 ; the United States, 
3.246 ; Germany, 2,844; Scotland, 1,320 ; 
France, 948; Austria, 389; Ireland, 371; 
Belgium, 199 ; Canada, 195 ; Switzerland, 154 ; 
Sweden, 104; and Russia, 102. No other 
country contributed as many as roo. About 
2°3 per cent. were made by women inventors, 
who sent about 150 connected with articles of 
dress, and twenty in respect of cookery and 
domestic economy. The figures testify to a 
large increase as regards the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Canada, New South Wales, South 
Africa (Natal and Cape Colony excepted) ; but 
a slight decrease is apparent in respect of the 
United States, France, Germany, Russia, Vic- 
toria, New Zealand, Norway, South Australia, 
Western Australia, Switzerland, and Denmark. 
The current patents were lessened in the 
course of the year to the extent of 1,132, but 
patents were sealed upon 53°4 per cent. of the 
applications lodged in 1900, an anusually high 
percentage. 

Turning to particular trades and industries 
the Comptroller-General states that wherea- 
he finds evidence of a considerable revival ot 
inventive activity in both cycles and motor-cars 
during the second half of the year, the textil: 
industries, upon the whole, present a marked 
falling-off. A similar reduction is manifest in 
the case of automatical and non-automatical 
couplings, acetylene generators, and incan- 
descent lamps; whilst for lace and lace- 
making, only three specifications were hled. 
On the other hand all the classes relating to 
electricity (galvanic batteries excepted) evince 


an advance, the most striking group being that 
which comprises switches, couplings, cut-outs, 
and cognate mechanism. All these classes, 
indeed, are generally at a higher point than 
any they have attained before, and amongst 
others which are now at their maximum we may 
cite those for steam engines, steam generators, 
furnaces and kilns, printing, lifting, railways, 
glass, and philosophical instruments; more- 
over, the inventions relating to blast and 
cupola furnaces are more than thrice as 
numerous as they were in 1900. The classes 
(there are 146 in all) that belong to the build- 
ing and kindred trades are so many that a full 
analysis of the respective figures would make 
too great a demand upon our space. We will 
mention briefly that there is an increase over 
those for 1899 of “ accepted ” specifications for 
buildings, chimneys, fencing, electricity, gas 
distribution, hydraulic engineering and machi- 
nery, roads, ventilation, stoves, iron, glass, 
hand-tools, nails, and a few other heads, but a 
decrease on the side of closets, cements, locks 
and fastenings, mining, drains, cooking, fire- 
extinction, heating, hinges, stone, paints, &c. 
As happened in 1900, the trend of invention 
has been largely directed towards electrical 
traction; motor-cars—more especially cars 
propelled with oil-motors—evince a great 
advance. Amongst other applications, within 
our own more immediate province, that have 
obviously been prompted or suggested by late 
events, are projects for obviating the vibration 
from “tube” railways. On January 1 fast 
came into operation an Act, with new rules, 
that gave effect to recommendations made by 
a Committee of the Board of Trade for extend- 
ing under certain conditions from seven to 
i twelve months the statutory period for seeking 
protection under existing international conven- 
tions. The more important questions of novelty 
and priority of invention, as well as the difficult 
matter of the granting of licences for the work- 
ing of patents, to which we adverted passim as 
having been reported upon by that Committee, 
i still await determination by legislative en 


Portland stone, designed, it appears, by Sir ' actment. 


Forest Lands. It was resolved to co-operate with 
the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association and 
the other Open Space Societies in taking such steps 
as may be necessary to secure the better protection 
of Disused Burial Grounds. 


a 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
PAINTING AND DECORATING. By Walter Pearce. 


(C. Griffin & Co.) 


en ee 
CONGRESS OF FRENCH ARCHITECTS.—We defer 


our report of the Paris Architectural Congress till 
next week, not having space for the whole in this 
week's issue. 


FIRE IN CHATHAM DOCKYARD.—A destructive 


fire occurred in Chatham Dockyard on the 6th 
inst., and before the outbreak was extinguished 
the mould ioft, together with the valuable 
contents, was practically destroyed. The floor 
of the loft, on which the full-sized section of 
every ship built in the yard was “laid-off,” 
was nearly 300 ft. in length by 68 ft. in 
width, and at each end there were large offices 
affording accommodation for a statf of 150. Apart 
from the burning of the building, a very serious loss 
is involved in the destruction of the whole of the 
valuable plans of the latest types of battleships and 
cruisers, together with nearly the whole of the 
records for many years past. 


THE PARISH CHURCH, NORTHORPE, KIRTON-IN- 


LINDSEY.—The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
undertaken to carry out, at an estimated cost of 
nearly 400l., the repair of the chancel of the parish 


church of St. John the Baptist, Northorpe. Lincoln- 
shire, of which the general fabric has fallen into a 
dilapidated condition. In a report made by Mr. 
Hodgson Fowler, it is calculated that a further sum 
of 1,000]. should be expended upon the rest of the 
structure, and an appeal is made for contributions 
to that amount. The arcades and a doorway in the 
chancel are of the eleventh century period, the 
clearstory, the embattled western tower, and the 
east window are in the Perpendicular style. The 
south door is distinguished by some beautiful scroll 
wood-carving with a border of foliage, which, it is 
believed, was executed in or about 1370, and the 
church presents many interesting features that 
illustrate successive changes of style in architecture. 
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Jllustrations. 


PARR’S BANK, MANCHESTER. 


Fay HIS bank is in course of erection on a 
ae site in Spring-gardens and York-street 
O.O The whole of the ground floor, 25 ft. in 
height, is occupied by the Banking Company. 
This chamber is roofed in with a large domed 
top-light. The whole of the banking portion 
is lined with Spanish, French, and Italian 
marbles, large detached monolith columns of 
“ground antique ” marble forming special 
features. The large windows to the ground 
floor are made of bronze framing. The upper 
floors of the building are arranged for offices 
for letting purposes. 

The exterior is built of red stone, with the 
exception of a polished grey granite plinth and 
a main entrance of unpolished granite. A 
dome surmounts the roof at the corner ; this 
and the lantern above it are covered with 
coppir. The whole of the basement is used 
by the bank, large strong-room accommoda- 
tion ł eing provided. re 

Tte builders are Messrs. Neill & Sons, 
M:nchester, and the architects Messrs, Charles 
Heathcote & Sons, Manchester. 


HOUSE, WEST GREEN, WINCHFIELD. 

THESE two drawings of one of Mr. Ernest 
Newton’s characteristically quiet but pic- 
turesque dwelling - houses are exhibited at 
present at the Royal Academy. 

The plan (sce p 593) shows both the general 
arrangement of the rooms, and also that of the 
immediate surroundings of the house, but not 
the aspect; we have great difficulty in per- 
suading aichitects to put a north point on their 
plans, though aspect is so essential an element 
(or shou'd be) in house-planning. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, KINGSTON-ON- 
THAMES. 


Tus design, by Mr. A. Cox, was placed first 
in the recent limited competition, by the 
assessor, Mr. Basil Champneys. 

The conditions required that the principal 
entrance should be in the Fairfield-road, and a 
separate entrance for boys in the Fairfield 
West. Supervision from the staff enclosure in 
the lending library, and a general directness of 
approach to the various public rooms, were 
also required. Skylights were to be avoided 
as much as possible, and the rooms treated as 
small halls sufficiently lofty to take galleries to 
be erected at some future time. 

A residence for the librarian was also to be 
provided. Owing to the site being isolated, 
the four elevations had to be of equally good 
character, and although future extension was 
asked for, the present building was to be 
complete in itself. 

The estimated cost is 6,000/. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE following applications as reported upon 
by the Building Act Committee were dealt 
with at Tuesday’s meeting of the London 
County Council. Unless otherwise stated con- 
sent was given. The name of the applicant 
appears between parentheses :— 


Deptford.—Rescission of resolution of the Council 
of December 17, 1901, sanctioning the retention of 
a wood and glass covered way and greenhouse at 
the side of No. 39, Lewisham High-road, New 
Cross. 

Islington, West.—Permitting the retention of 
certain structures upon the west side of Paradise- 
passage, Islington. 

Clapham.—Variation of resolution of the Council 
of February 18, 1902, sanctioning the erection of a 
detached house on the north side of Poynder’s-road, 
Clapham, by the addition after the words “not to 
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erect any building ” of the words “ other than such 
structures to be used for gardening purposes, as the 
Council may from time to time approve.” 


Lewisham.—Variation of resolution of the Council 


of April 22, 1902, sanctioning the erection of ą 
wood and glass porch at the entrance to the Swiss 
Cottage public-house, Stanstead-road, Forest Hil, 
by the omission of the words “that the whole of 
the exposed wood work be constructed in oak, teak, 
walnut, or mahogany.” 


Lines of Frontage and Projections, 
Lewisham.—Two wood and slate pents at the 


front and side entrances respectively of a dwelling. 
house on the norih side of Codrington Hil 
Lewisham, at the corner of an unnamed street 
leading to Brockley rise, April 3, 1902 (Mr. J 
Taylor). ny 


Woolwich. —Two-story additions in front of 4 


house known as The Cedars, and of Nos. 1 and > 


Rose Cottages, Station-road, Abbey-wood, Plum. 


stead (Mr. A, W. Martin for Mr. A. Martin). 


Chelsea.—A theatre building on the northern side 


of King’s-road, Chelsea, at the corner of Sydney. 
street (Messrs. Wylson & Long). 


Greenwich.—One-story shops on part of the fore. 


courts of Nos, 76 and 78, London-street, Green 


wich, to the line shown upon the plan dated 
April 19 (Mr. C. Reilly on behalf of the Worshipful 
Company of Drapers). 

Hampstead.—A three-story bay-window at No. 31 
Steele’s-road, Hampstead (Mr. C. J. Strachan), ` 

Hampstead.—A timber-framed porch at the en. 
trance to a house to be known as “Wadham 
Lodge,” in course of erection on the north side of 
Wadham-gardens, Hampstead (Mr. A. F. Faulkner) 

Hampstead.—Two bay-windows in front of a 


dwelling house, to be known as “ Wadham Lodge,’ 


in course of erection on the north side of Wadham. 


gardens, Hampstead (Mr. A. F. Faulkner). 


Lambeth, North.—Wood and tile pents over the 


entrances to three dwelling-houses on the south side 


of Ufford-street, Lambeth, at the corner of Webber. 
street (Messrs. Clutton on behalf of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners). 

Norwood,—An addition to the Norwood Technical 
Institute, Knight’s Hill-road, West Norwood, to 
abut upon Chapel-road (Mr, P. L. Waterhouse). 

Paddington, South.—An iron and glass shelter on 
part of the forecourt of No. 7, Bayswater-hill, 
Paddington (Messrs. Peirson & Co. on behalf of 
Mr. W. P. Bullivant). 

Southwark, West.—The retention of a one-story 
transformer chamber on the forecourt of No. gl, 
Blackfriars-road, Southwark (London Electric 
Supply Corporation, Limited). 

Finsbury, East.—An iron and glass shelter in front 
of the porch at the entrance to Cocker’s Hotel, Nos, 
18 to 21, Charterhouse-square, Finsbury (Mr. E. 
Hasleburst).— Refusal. 

Grecnwich.—Two houses on the western side of 
St. John’s Park-road, Blackheath (Mr. A. Levett)— 
Retusal. 

Kensington, South—An iron and glass covered 
way at the entrance to Bolton Mansions Hotel 
No. 13, Bolton-gardens West, Old Brompton-road, 
Kensington (Messrs. Harrods, Limited).—Refusal, 

Lewisham,—One-story shops on the forecourts of, 
4 and 6, Ravensbourne-road, Catford (Mr. G, B. 
Gillard).— Refusal. 

Paddington, North.—A one-story shop on the fore- 
court of 5, High-road, Kilburn (Mrs. P. Hoc)— 
Refusal. 

St. George, Hanover-square —A stone balcony at 
the first-floor level in front of No. 11, Clarges- 
street, Piccadilly (Mr. M. E. Collins).—Refusal. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—An iron and glass 
verandah over the portico at the entrance to 
No. 46, Eaton-square, St. George, Hanover-quare 
(Messrs. R. Slaughter & Sons on behalf of Lieut- 
Colonel E. Tufnell, M. P.).—Refusal. 

Whitechapel.—A projecting pier and shop front 
and of a two-story oriel window in front of No. 61, 
High-street, Whitechapel (Messrs. N. S. Joseph & 
Son & Smithem).— Refusal. 


Width of Way. 


Rethnal Green, North-East.—Two two-story cot 
tages on the north side of Globe-passage, Pritchard's 
road. Bethnal Green, with the external walls of 
such cottages at less than the prescribed distance 
from’the centre of the roadway of the street (Mr. 
J. H. T. Keeves). 

Rotherhithe —A ccttage building in connexion 
with the new Congregational church and schools, 
Queen Elizabeth-street, Bermondsey, with the 
external walls of such building at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the roadway ol 
Boss-street (Mr. J. Wills). 

Rotherhithe.—A two-story building on the west 
side of New Church-street, Rotherhithe, at the 
corner of Channel-row, with the external 
such building at less than the prescribed distance 
from the respective centres of the roadways of those 
streets (Mr. F. G. Peskett).—Refusal. 

Rotherhithe.—A building at No. 670, Rotherhithe 
street, Rotherhithe, with the external walls at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
the roadway of the street (Mr. C. H. Flack)— 
Refusal. 

Space at Rear. 


Norwood.—The retention and completion of five 


coach-houses and stables at the rear of the buildings 
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on the west side of Koight’s-hill-road, Norwood, 
northward of Thornlaw-road, such coach-houses 
and stables being without an open space at the 
rear (Mr. H. Bignold). 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage and 
Projections. 


Marylebone, West.—A one-story oriel-window at 
the ground floor level at the rear of No. 53, 
Montagu-square, St. Marylebone, to abut upon 
Montagu-mews West (Messrs. Hudson & Hunt). 

Paddington, South.—A one-story building in the 
area to No. 8, Gloucester-square, Paddington, with 
the external walls at less than the prescribed dis- 
tance from the centre of the roadway of the street 
(Mr. R. S. Buckeridge).— Refusal. 


Formation of Streets. 


Dulwich.—A new street for carriage traffic, to lead 
from Lytcott-grove to Colwell-road, Mast Dulwich 
(Mr. G. Bransom, and that the name Piaytield- 
crescent be approved for the new street. 

Lewisham.—Two new streets for carriage tratlic 
to lead from Perry-rise to Wynell-road, Lewisham 
oe Company of Leather Sellers).— 


Norwood.—Three new streets for carriage traffic 
to lead from Elmwood-road to Herne-bill, Dulwich 
(Mr. H. G. Smallman).—Refusal. 


Line of Frontage, Cubical Extent and Omission 
of Concrete over Site. 

Fulkham.—The erection at the Fulham Steel 
Works, on the south-east side of Townmead-road, 
Fulham, of two girder and boiler shops, without a 
layer of concrete over the site and each to exceed 
250,000 but not 450,000 cubic ft. in extent, and also 
the erection of a template shop to an advanced line 
of frontage (Messrs. Mayoh & Haley). 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 
St. Pancras, East.—An addition to the generating 
station and works on the north side ot Pratt-street, 


St. Pancras,and also in accordance with Section 


203, the erection of such addition as shown upon 
the plans. 
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Cubical Extent, Construction of Building, and 
Omission of Concrete over Site. 


Poplar—A one-story brick and iron boiler shop, 
at London-yard, Manchester-road, Poplar, without 
a layer of concrete over the site (Sir W. Arrol & 
Co., Ltd.) 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land, 


Camberwell, North.—Two buildings on low-lying 
land situate on the north side of Notley-street, 
Camberwell (Mr. H. L. Upshaw) the licence to con- 
tain the following conditions :—(1) that the site of 
the building be covered with a layer of Portland 
cement concrete ; (2) that the level of the lowest 
floors be not less than +8-°75 Ordnance datum, as 
shown on the plan which accompanied the applica- 
tion (3) that no basements be constructed ; (4) that 
the details of the drainage be approved (it not 
already sanctioned) by the Borough Council before 
the erection of the buildings is commenced ; (5) that 
the responsibility for floodings rest with the owner 
of the houses; (6) that if the said application or 
plan be hereafter found to be incorrect in any par- 
ticular, the said licence shall be null and void. 

Woolwich.—To convert into six shops four houses 
known as “Tbe Cedars,” Wood-villa, and Nos. 1 & 
2, Rose Cottages, Station-road, Abbey Wood (Mr. 
A. W. Martin) the licence to contain the following 
conditions—that the level of the shop floors be +9°58 
Ordoance datum, and that of the floors of the back 
additions + 8:50; that the level of the shop floors 
and cf the fioors of the back additions of the 
premises known as Nos. 1 & 2, Rose cottages, 
be + 8°50 Ordnance datum ; that the levels of all 
connexions with the house drains, such as closets, 
sinks, gullies and rainwater-down-pipes be kept up 
to + 8°50 Ordnance datum ; that no basements be 
constructed ; that a layer ot Portland cement con- 
crete, 6 in. in depth, be placed over the site. 


Residential Flats at Hampstead. 


Hampstead.—That the resolution of December 10, 
sanctioning to the erection of four blocks of resi- 
dential flats and the formation of a carriage-drive 
on the west side of West-end-lane, Hampstead, be 
varied by the omission of condition (a) which 
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prohibits the erection of gates, and of the words 
“ except as regards the erection of gates” in line 24. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
Strand.—Wood and glass inclosure at the sides of 


a porch at the entrance to No. 11, St. James’s- 


square, St. James's (Messrs G. Trollope & Sons). 

Hammersmith.—An_ extension of the periods 
within which the erection of an addition to No. 180, 
King-street West, Hammersmith, to abut upon 
Dallihg-road, was required to be commenced and 
completed, from November 1. 1898, that the addition 
for a distance of 36 ft. from No. 180, King-street, be 
completed to a height of two stories above the 
ground level, and the whole of the land coloured 
blue upon the approved plan be dedicated to and 
left open for the use of the public during the year 
1902 ; that the whole of the addition be completed 
withi: eight years from November 1, 1898. 

Ballersea.{—A one-story addition at the rear of 
No. 80, St. John’s-road, Battersea, to abut upon 
Aliewal-road (Mr. W. H. Boney). 

Holborn.—Two projecting wooden hoods over the 
entrances to No. 47, Bedford-row, Holborn (Mr. 
H. M. Wakley). 

Lewisham.—Two houses, with one-story shops in 
front, on the site of Gloucester House, on the east 
side = Rushey Green, Catford (Messrs. Norfolk & 
Prior). 

St. George, Hanover-square.—The retention of two 
projecting shop fronts at Nos. 38 and 39, South 
Molton-street, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr 
R. M. Roe). 

St. George, Hanover-square.—To retain a projecting 
sign in front of 7, Wood’s-mews, Park-lane, St. 
George, Hanover-square, extending beyond the 
general line of buildings in the street. 

Woolwich.—Ana extension of the periods within 
which the erection of eighteen houses on the north 
side of Bexley-road, Eltham, eastward of Elderslie- 
road, was required to be commenced and completed. 

Wandsworth. — Buildings, with shops on the 
ground floor, on the east side of Balham High-road, 
and of the erection of buildings with projecting one- 
story shops on the west side of Bedford Hill-road 
Balham (Mr. P. P. Taylor). 


seen in the Crace collection and at the Guildhall 
Library, amongst them being Basire’s engraving 
after J. Carter, which shows also part of the crypt 
and the tower as in 1758, another drawing by 
Carter, an engraving by W. Angus, after W. Courte- 
nay, 1760, and others. 

if Bath stone was adopted (1720) for the later 
building, we there have an early instance of the 
employment in London of that stone, which, it is 
said, was first used (in London) by Gibbs for the 
great quadrangle of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
begun in June, 17309, and refaced by Hardwick, 


Means of Escape from the Top of High Buildings. 


Strand.—On the fifth floor of Nos. 45 and 46, 
Leicester-square, Soho (the upper surface of which 
floor is above 60 ft. from the street level) for the 
persons dwelling or employed therein (Messrs. 
Wimperis & East). 

Cubical Extent. 


Woolwich.—The alteration of a building on the 
west side of Henley-road, North Woolwich, such 
building exceeding in extent 250,000, but not 450,000 
cubic feet, and being used only for the purposes of 
the manufacture of telephone cables (Messrs. 
Ardron & Dawson). 

*,* The recommendations marked t are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities. 


Marylebone, East.—Retention of an entrance door- 
way at the angle of premises known as Nos. 328 
and 330, Oxford-street, and Nos, I and 2, Vere- 
street, St. Marylebone (Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson). 

Lewisham.—A house on the west side of Perry- 
rise, Lewisham, to abut upon Queenswood-road 
(Messrs. Eastman Bros.).— Refusal. 

Si. George, Hanover-square.—Three oriel windows, 
at the first, second, and third floor levels, in front of 
No. 5; Stafford-street. Westminster (Messrs. J. T. 
Wimperis & Arber).—Refusal. 


Width of Way. 


Greenwich.—Two-story cottages on the north side 
of Trevithick-street, Watergate-street, Deptford, 
with the external walls of such buildings at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of the street (Mr. D. Young). 

City—Re-building of Nos. 166, 167, & 168, Fleet- 
street, City, with the external walls of the new 
building at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway of Johnson’s-court 
(Messrs. Still, Wheat, & Luker). 

Camberwell, North.—Retention of a one-story 
building at the rear of No. 110, Camberwell-road, 
Camberwell, with the forecourt boundary at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Goodyear-place (Mr. W. Simmonds). 

Rotherhithe.—Three houses on the south-east side 
of Manor-lane, Rotherhithe, with the forecourt 
boundary at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway of the street (Messrs. 
Stock, Page, & Stock). 

Limchouse.— Permission to retain a one-story 
stable building on the south side of Ropemaker’s- 
fields, Limehouse, at the corner of Thomas-rents 
with the external wall of such stable at less than 
the prescribed distance from the respective centres 
of the roadways of Ropemaker’s-tields and Thomas- 
rents.—Refusal. 


SYMBOLISM OF CHURCH ORNAMENTS. 


SiR, —I have read with much interest your report 
of the discussion on “ The Origin and Symbolism of 
Church Ornaments,” in last week's Builder. Much 
of the argument seems to be based on a text of 
scripture not quoted—" Howbeit, that was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; and 
aflerward that which is spiritual.” 

In further reply to a question of the Rev. E. W. 
Hines, I may say that in the parish church of 
St. Mary, Moulsoe, Bucks, ig a reredos of mine 
(still far from complete) of oak, in the central por- 
tion of which is a carved figure of our Lord as 
priest “reigning from the tree,” robed and 
crowned ; carved under my direction by Mr. N. 
Hitch, of Vauxhall. The example at Bathwick 
quoted was, I believe, that which led my client to 
adopt the subject for his own church. Examples 
of it abroad are far from uncommon, and, if my 
memory serves me aright, there is, or was, an early 
one of Byzantine character, of great beauty, in 
St. Sernin, at Toulouse. 

E. SWINFEN HARRIS, F.R.1.B.A. 


— 
Correspondence. 


QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET FIRE. 


Sir, —The sad loss of life at the General 
Electric Co.'s premises in Queen Victoria- 
street claims public attention in more than an 
ordinary manner. 

It is notorious that many ofice and ware- 
house buildings must necessarily be used tem- 
porarily for manufacturing purposes, and that 
individual rooms or floors have frequently to 
serve as workshops. 

Legislation, as it stands to-day, gives the 
public authorities considerable control over 
specific classes of buildings erected for specific 
purposes, but there is little or no control 
exercised as to the use of buildings or parts of 
buildings for purposes other than those for 
which they were originally intended. It is in 
such buildings that the congregation of a 
large number of workers becomes exceed- 
ingly perilous and the sad loss of life on this 
and other occasions only too clearly shows the 
absolute necessity for greater severity in con- 
trolling the use to which such buildings are 


ee, 


HOLBORN BATHS. 


Sır, —In your notice of the new Holborn Baths 
on page 507 of the last number of the Builder you 
mention, with disapproval, “ the dark mass formed 
by the fronts of the dressing boxes ” Everyone 
(including Messrs. Clarkson, the architects) will, we 
are sure, agree with your remarks, but we should 
like to be allowed to point out that the dark mass 
will be “ light and bright toned ” in a little time. 

The Japanese lacquer, used for the dressing 
boxes at the Holborn Baths, and now being largely 
used elsewhere, has very peculiar properties. 

The last of the three coats put on at Holborn left 
the woodwork quite black, almost as if ebonised ; 
and you saw some of itin that state on the opening 
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Space at Rear. 


Islington, East.— Deviations from the plan certified 
by the District Surveyor, under such section of the 
Act, so far as relates to the proposed rebuilding of 
the Hen and Chickens public-house, and Nog, 128 
and 130, Canonbury-road, Islington (Mr. W. A. 
Aickman). 

Lambeth, North.—Deviations from the plan cer- 
tified by the District Surveyor. under such section 
of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed re- 
building of No. I, Gloucester-street, Lambeth, at 
the corner of Kinaston-place (Mr. J. W. Jacomb 
Hood). 

Lewisham.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed erection 
of two dwelling-houses on the west side of Porth- 
cawe road, Lewisham, northward of No. 36, with 
an irregular open space at the rear (Mr. W. R. 

uested). 

Wandsworth —A modification of the provisions 
of Part V. of the London Building Act, 1894, a8 to 
the extension above the diagonal line directed by 
Section 41 of that Act to be drawn so far as relates 
to the proposed erection of additions at the rear of 
No. 59, Balham High-road (Messrs. Hovenden & 


Barber).— Refusal. 


Width of Way aud Lines of Frontage. 


Camberwell, North.—A mission church and hall on 
the site of 45, 47. and 49, Brisbane-street, Camber- 
well, with the external walls and boundary fence at 
less than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
the roadway of Brisbane-street (Mr. R. J. Lovell). 

Paddington North +—A_ block of residential flats, 
with one-story shops in front, on the site of 
Nos. 212 to 220 (even numbers only, inclusive), 
Harrow-road, Paddington, with the external walls 
at less than the prescribed distance from the respec- 
tive centres of the roadway of Westbury-road and 
Ranelagh-road (Messrs. Palgrave & Co.).—Kefusal. 


ut. 

The serious loss of life on this occasion, 
following so shortly upon a series of deaths 
in buildings partially used as business pre- 
mises and partially used as tenements (we 
should here particularly refer to the fires at 
Hackney and St. Lukes), makes itevident that 
revision in the interest of human safety is 
required in more than one direction, 7.¢., 
especially in shops with dwellings above. 
Combined with this we have a number of 
large fires in which there has been no loss of 
life but in which a vast quantity of property 
has been destroyed, as, tor instance, in the 
Cripplegate and the Barbican, and the Dock 
centres. 

Our committee wish to urge most emphati- 
cally that fire preventive legislation requires 
revision, and that to make it effective, it must 
be of a retrospective character. 

At the same time we should like to point out 
the personal responsibility which rests with 
the owners of the building and the employer 
of labour in seeing to the safety of the staff, 
and that this responsibility should be recog- 
nised and clearly defined by law. 

It is not the intention of the committee at 
short notice to define what are the reasonable 
requirements to limit loss of life, but it is the 
opinion of the committee that a ready and 
easy means of escape should be provided from 
the upper part of cvery building, in the County 
of London, buth new and old.—On behalf of 
Fire Prevention Committee, 

Epwin O. Sacus, Chairman. 
ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Secretary. 


ay. 

Already the blackness has gone off largely, as the 
result of the intluence of light. If you (or any ot 
your readers interested in the matter) will look at 
the lacquer at Holborn after a month has elapsed 
you will find the result a bright-toned light red. 
The lacquer will not change ‘again much after tat, 
and anv change in it will be in the direction ot 
brightness. RHES & Co. 
an el 


The Students Column. 


PART III.—PRIVATE SEWAGE 

DISPOSAL. 
CHAPTER 23.—DISPOSAL ON LAND (continued). 
B-IRRIGATION.—This method d 
disposal may be regarded as a modi- 
Bw} fed form of broad irrigation. The 
principal feature is the discharge of the 
sewage a few inches below the surface of the 
ground instead of over the surface. Thead- 
vantage of this arrangement is that the sewage 
is not exposed to view, ponding is alo 
avoided, and a nuisance is not so easily created. 
On the other hand, the sewage is not likely to 
be so thoroughly purified, as bacterial activity 
decreases irom the surface of the soil down- 
wards. 

The system was originally devised by the 
Rev. Į. M. Moule—better known as the inventor 
of an earth-closet—but was improved by the 
late Mr. Rogers Field, who adopted it for the 
sewage of schools and other buildings. !thas 
also been adopted in America by the late 
Colonel G. E. Waring and others. 

The sewage should first pass through 3 
settling tank, in which the heavy solids art 
deposited, and the coarse matters (such 2 
paper and straw) retained. A certain amour" 
of grease will also be collected in the Hoatis; 
scum. From this chamber the sewage pas 
into a larger tank, where it is stored fo: 3 
period varying from twelve to twenty-fou 
hours, or even longer. Unless the sewak 
must be pumped to a higher level, an autt- 
matic siphon may be fixed to come into act: 
when the tank is full and to discharge t: 


Width of Way and Construction. 


Paddington, South.—An external iron staircase 
and landing in front of No. 7, Polygon-mews South, 
Porchester-place, Edgware-road, Padddington, at 
less than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
the roadway of the street (Mr, T. Shaw).— Refusal. 

Wandsworth. —The formation or laying out of two 
new streets for carriage traffic on the Chadwick 
House Estate, Balham High-road (Mr. R. H. 
miller). 

Greenwich.—The formation of laying out of anew 
street for carriage trafic, to lead from Church-lane 
to Lansdowne-road, Charlton (Mr. E. E. Wood).— 
Refusal. 

Lewisham.—The formation or laying out of new 
streets for carriage tratñc on the east side of 
Crofton-park-road, Lewisham (Mr. J. W. Webb).— 


Refusal. 
Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Lambeth, North.—The construction of two ventil- 
ating shafts at the generating-station, No. 85, Com- 
mercial-road, Lambeth (Mr. W. B. Pinhey). 

Fulham.—A two-story addition, to be used as a 
rectifier building, on the south-west side of the 
engine-room at the generating station on the east 
side of Townmead-road, Fulham (Mr. F. G. Minter). 
Refusal. 


THE DORMITORY, WESTMINSTER 
SCHOOL. a 


Sır, —In his highly interesting Report published in 

our number of June 7, Mr. Stratton says :— 

“A dormitory . . . . once stood upon or near to 
the site of the present building. Of this nothing 
remains. Nor have we been able to find any trace 
of it or reference to it, except in certain entries of 
the Chapter House records.” 

The old dormitory, known as the “ Long Room,” 
stood on the green in Dean’s-yard, formerly called 
“The Elms.” It had been the monks’ granary—a 
long, fourteenth-century, building, supported by 
arches, and having a large tower, afterwards the 
under-master's house. Tbe adjacent bakehouse, 
brewhouse, the ox-stall, and the barn near the mill- 
dam (Great College-street) completed the group. 
The granary was taken for the school dormitory 
during the deanship (1560-1) of Bill, who furnished , g E 
it for the scholars’ use, or that of his successor, | Sewage into the main drain leading : 
Goodman 1561-1601), who established the school the irrigation areas. Fig. 95 shows 4 f? 
sanatorium at Chiswick. Several views may be | of tanks, differing only in detail from © 
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Illustrations to Students Column, 


arrangement recommended by Colonel Waring. 
The inlet to the settling-chamber A dips slightly 
below the level of the overflow, so that the 
sewage is diverted downwards ; deep trapping 
may lead to the accumulation of grease at the 
mouth of the drain. A screen wall divides the 
settling-chamber into two parts, B and C, the 
first of which retains the heavy solids, while 
the second serves as a scum-chamber for the 
collection of grease, &c. The overflow dips 
deeply into the second chamber, so that the 
scum is not carried forward into the storage- 
tank D. An automatic siphon E comes into 
action when the sewage reaches a certain level, 
and continues in action until nearly all the 
contents are discharged. The siphon is some- 
times placed within the tank, but in this posi- 
tion it becomes foul. In the illustration it is 
shown outside the tank, but it may with advan- 
tage be placed in a manhole so as to be easily 
accessible for repairs. 

The size of the main tank will depend upon 
the amount of the sewage and the desired 
interval between the discharges. It cannot be 
too often insisted upon that rainwater should 
be excluded as much as possible from the 
sewage-drains when a private system of purifi- 
cation has to be adopted. 

The sludge and scum accumulating in the 
settling chamber must be removed when 
necessary, and can be most conveniently got 
rid of by digging it into cultivated land. The 
sedimentation of the sewage in tanks is essen- 
tial to the success of sub-irrigation, as otherwise 
the absorption drains are soon choked with 
sludge. 

The arrangement of tanks shown in the 
illustration is not the best. Undoubtedly bac- 
teria will be at work breaking up the sewage, 
bot the tanks are not proportioned in such a 
manner as to give thoroughly satisfactory re- 
sults. The first tank B is really a grit chamber. 
The second compartment is of the nature of 
aseptic tank with a continuous flow through 
it, but its capacity is too small to allow great 
changes to take place in the sewage. These 
changes will however, be continued during the 
filling of the large tank, but it is obvious that 
the last portions of the sewage to enter the 
tank will be discharged by the siphon in the 
state in which they leave the scum-chamber C. 
This subject will be more fully discussed in a 
later chapter. 

Open tanks are sometimes used, but ought 
to be covered with iron grates or screens to 
prevent leaves from entering the tanks and 
passing to the absorption- drains. 

From the discharging tank D the sewage 
passes along the outfall drain to the sub- 
isrigation areas, of which at least three ought 
to be provided. These areas must be well dug 
over to a depth of ten or twelve inches or more, 
and carefully graded. At a depth of nine or 
ten inches from the surface, earthenware 
channels (fig. 96) must be laid with open 
joints and a very slight fall (say, I in 400 to 
I in 600); on these channels, agricultural 
drain-pipes, 2 in. in diameter and in 1-ft. 
lengths, are laid with the joints open about a 
quarter of an inch. Above the joints, small 


segmental caps (with a larger radius than the 
exterior of the pipes) are placed to prevent the 
soil falling through the joints, while still 
allowing the sewage to escape. If a greater 
fall than I in 400 is given to the absorption- 
drains the sewage will accumulate at the ends 
of the drains, and may burst through to the 
surface of the ground, 

The absorption drains may be laid from 3 ft. 
to 6 ft. apart. The total length in each area 
must be regulated by the amount of discharge 
from the tank and the nature of the soil. 
Colonel Waring recommends 1 ft. of 2-in. 
absorption-drain for each gallon of sewage dis- 
charged, if the soil is reasonably porous, and 
at least 3 ft. if the ground is impervious clay. 
Rather more than 7 ft. of 2-in. pipe will be 
required to contain a gallon, but the sewage, 
of course, escapes through the open joints of 
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25 ft. in diameter and 8 ft. deep, and from this 
it was intended to pump the sewage about twice 
a week into the irrigation areas. These con- 
sisted of 1ł acres of ground, in which about 
600 ft. of 4-in. main pipes and 20,000 ft. of 2-in. 
‘absorption drains were laid. The latter 
| were about 8 in. below the surface and 5 tt. 
apart, and had an inclination of I in roo to 
I in 130. In practice this inclination was 
found to be excessive. The scheme appears to 
;i have worked well for some time, but the 
irrigation area proved inadequate after some 
years, during which the flow of sewage 
gradually increased trom 6,000 to 20,000 
gallons a day. It must be said that the ground 
was not of a suitable character. On account 
of the proximity of a brook the underdrains 
were laid at an average depth of about 3 ft. 
only, and in some places were only 2 ft. deep. 


the drains into the channels and grounds: The ground was of a porous nature, and much 


during the period of discharge, and conse- 
quently a lower basis of calculation may be 
adopted. The sewage ought not to enter the 
absorption-drains at a high velocity; to pre- 
vent this the last 20 ft. or 30 ft. of the main 
drain from the tank may be laid with a fall of 
about I in 300. The absorption-drajns must, 
of course, have their inverts level with the 
inverts of the mains. 

The irrigation areas may be arranged in a 
variety of ways, according to the configuration 
of the ground. Two methods are shown in 
fig. 97, that at A having four areas and that at 


B having three. The sewage can be diverted 


at the points marked s into the different groups 
of absorption-drains. The areas must be irri- 
gated in turn, so to admit of one discharge in 
any area being absorbed and purified, and the 
ground well aérated before another dose is 
applied. A longer rest may be given tn each 
area as required, by applying the sewage alter- 


sewage will be toa large extent absorbed by 


whole area. 


nately to the other areas. Rows of vegetables 
may be planted between the drains, and the 


their roots, or grass may be grown over the 


'of the sewage therefore passed dircctly to the 
underdrains, very little purification being 
effected. 

Sub-irrigation has never been adopted ona 
large scale in this country, but it has proved 
useful for private sewage-disposal where the 
irrigated areas are near buildings. 


Intermittent Downward Filtration. 


| This method of disposal, brought into promi- 
nance by Mr. Bailey Denton, has been very 
widely adopted in this country, sometimes 
, successfully and sometimes not. If the ground 
is of a porous character, and in such a situation 
that it can be underdrained at a depth of 5 or 
6 ft., good results will be obtained under care- 
ful management. If, however, the ground 
consists largely of clay, or if the underdrains 
cannot be laid at a greater depth than 3 ft., 
failure is almost certain to follow. 

The different results obtained by this method 
lof land treatment may be conveniently illus- 
trated by means of two examples, of which 
particulars are given in the recently-issued 
appendices to vol. iii. of the Interim Report 
of the Royal Commission on Sewage-disposal. 


i 


| 


If the drains become choked with sludge, a, The schemes were designed by one engineer, 


period of rest must be allowed, when a great | In both cases the sewage was about 1} millions 
part of the sludge will disappear through the |of gallons per day, and included trade refuse 
action of bacteria and other organic life. In as well as domestic sewage. The population 
some cases, however, it will be necessary to;in each case was about 30,000. No storage 
take up the pipes, and relay them after tanks were used. In the one case the sewage 


removing the deposits. This is not a very 
laborious operation, as the pipes are so near 
the surface. 

At the Lawrenceville School for Boys, New 
Jersey, sub-irrigation was adopted for the 
sewage, the rainwater being excluded from the 
sewage-drains. The scheme was designed 
for the sewage from 400 persons, and a large 
tank was constructed and divided longi- 
tudinally into six compartments. Three 
compartments were used at a time, the 
sewage travelling slowly forward in the 
first compartment, overflowing by a dipped 
pipe to the second, flowing back along this and 


overflowing to the third, and then passing 
along to the overflow into the discharge tank. 
Each compartment is 60 ft. long, abont 3 ft. 


wide, and 4 ft.deep. The discharge tank is 


was treated on 55 acres of land, and the 
Inspectors reported the effluents to be un. 
satisfactory on twenty-six occasions in a 
period of less than two years, and at 
no time was the effluent found to be 
satisfactory. In the other case the farm was 
laid out as to 61 acres for filtration, and as to 
12 acres for broad irrigation. The Inspectors’ 
reports for the same period were—satisfactory, 
25; unsatisfactory, o. The slight difference in 
the area of the land does not account for the 
great difference in the amount of purification. 

Very similar comparisons might be made 
between broad irrigation schemes, the fact 
being that the character of the land vitally 
affects the results. Careless management 


may also render even a good scheme unsatis- 
factory. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


THE GRANGER PULPIT, GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 
—The first step in the furnishing of the nave of 
Glasgow Cathedral was taken last month when the 
Granger pulpit, a memorial gift commemorating 
the late Rev. William Granger, M.A., was placed in 
position. It consists of an octagonal oak base of 
open work with traceried panels, on which rests the 
pulpit, proper, also octagonal, ornamented with 

aceried panels, all of different design and crowned 
with a carved cope. This is further enriched with a 
series of carved panels round its base, with shields 
bearing the symbols of the Twelve Apostles. To the 
pulpit is fitted a stair with open traceried balusters 
finished with a pedestal, the carved top of which 
tells the story of St. Mungo, and also bears the arms of 
the Church. The style is the Scottish variation of the 
French Flamboyant, which harmonises well with the 
rood-screen and other old work in the nave. The 
pulpit-stair partially encircles the second pillar of 
the north aisle of the nave. The architect is Mr. 
P. Macgregor Chalmers, of Glasgow, the joiner 
Mr. James Grant, and the carver Mr. John 
Crawford. 


NEW CHURCH, HORNINGLOW.—A new church 
is about to be built at Horninglow, near Burton- 
upon-Trent, at a cost of from 13,000/. to 14,0001, 
the gift of Lord Burton. The plans and designs 
will be prepared by, it is stated, Mr. G. F. Bodley. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS, LINLITHGOW.—At a meet- 
ing of the Linlithgow School Board, held on the 
Sth inst., plans for the proposed new elementary 
school, in place of the Burgh School, which was 
recently destroyed by fire, were submitted. Mr. 
William M. Scott, of Linlithgow, was appointed 
architect, The estimated cost of the building is 
5.9001. 

CHURCH INSTITUTE, LEADGATE, NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE,—On the sth inst. the new church insti- 
tute for the parish of St. Ives, Leadgate, was 
opened. Its cost is estimated at 1,100/. The archi- 
tect was Mr. J. E. Parker, of Blackhill and New- 
castle. 


HOSPITAL, EAST BOLDON, SOUTH SHIELDS,— 
This hospital was opened on the 4th inst. It stands 
on a site of 5? acres, about 3 acres of which have 
been enclosed. The buildings consist of an admini- 
strative block, comprising rooms for the use of the 
medical officer, the matron, and the remainder of 
the staff, with kitchen and store accommodation. 
This block is more than sufficient to meet the 
present requirements, and it has been built with a 
view to meeting future extensions of the wards. In 
addition, a caretaker's lodge has been provided in 
front of the building. The ward block comprises a 
large ward and a small ward, to admit of classifica- 
tion, and a convalescent room above the nurses’ 
duty-room, bathroom, and lavatory. This ward will 
accommodate twelve patients, and will generally be 
used for scarlet fever cases. The isolation block 
consists of three wards, one of three beds and two 
wards of cne bed each, with duty-room, bathrooms, 
&c. It is intended for typhoid fever cases, in 
which classification can also be effected. This 
block can be duplicated when necessary. The 
ward blocks are all furnished with glass verandahs 
in the front, having a south-east aspect, for 
the use of convalescents. The discharging block 
comprises a room for undressing on leaving the 
ward, bathroom, and rcom for dressing before the 
patients leave the institution. Ia the laundry block 
there is a laundry and ironing-room, The mortuary 
and ambulance-house are also comprised in this 
block, and in the rear of the building stables and 
offices are provided. The flooring of the different 
buildings has been executed in Terrazzo paving 
Telephone communication is provided between the 
various blocks. The whole of the buildings is illu- 
minated by gas. The drainage is carried to a 
filtration bed at the back of the site. The total 
cost, including site, erection cf buildings, laying out 
of grounds, making roads, fencing, &c., is about 
8,Sool The total available accommodation at 
present is sixteen beds, and these can be increased 
by duplicating the isolation blcck and also by the 
erection of additional wards in front of the existiog 
wartd-blocks. The architect was Mr. J. H. Morton, 
of South Shields, The building contractor was Mr. 
W. D. Allison, of Whitburn. 


CHAPEL, WEST CHEVINGTON, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE.—The foundation-stones of a Wesleyan chapel 
and schools at Red Row, West Chevington, were 
laid on the 7th inst. The buildings will be erected 
of local bricks with Accrington red pressed facings, 
and comprise a chapel, 45 ít. by 27 ft. inside, capable 
of seating 220 people, and a Sunday school to 
accommodate 150 children, with two vestries in 
addition. The seats, rostrum, and other fittings are 
to be executed in pitch-pine, and the building is to 
be heated by slow combustion stoves. The builders 
are Messrs. R. & G Brown, of Amble, and the 
architect is Mr. J. Walton Taylor, of Newcastle. 


NEW BANK BUILDINGS, DOUGLAS, ISLE OF 
MaN.—New banking premises, forming the chief 
ottices of the Isle of Man Banking Co., in Douglas, 
are now completed. The site of the building is at 
the corner of Athol-street and Prospect-hill. The 
masonry is of light grey granite from Aberdeen. 
The building is designed in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance. The length of the facade to Atbol- 
street is Soft., and to Prospect-hill 60 ft., and the 


height of the building, from the pavement at the 
corner to the top of the granite front, is 55 ft. The 
first stage of the wall is constructed of large blocks 
of granite, the jointing being emphasised by bevelled 
edges. This rustication continues up to the sills of 
the first-floor windows, where there is a moulded 
cornice projecting over an enriched frieze. The 
windows on the ground floor are arched with massive 
keystones, and each window is surmounted by a 
square panel of polished granite. Above the ground 
floor piers or buttresses rise up between the 
windows for two stories,and are crowned with a 
cornice. The windows between the piers have 
curved pediments and polished panels of light rose 
granite. The facade is further embellished by 
medallions of polished granite on the face of the 
piers. The frieze under the main cornice is orna- 
mented by carvings cut out of the granite. The 
upper finish of the facade consists of balustrading in 
granite. The entrance to the banking premises is 
in the corner between the two streets, and consists 
of a wide doorway with rusticated columns and 
carved pediment. The ancient arms of the Kings of 
Man are engraved in polished granite in the centre 
panel over the pediment. The corner of the 
building is treated in a circular form above the 
ground floor, the cornice being supported on four 
Ioniccolumns with moulded bases and carved capitals. 
The entrance door gives access to a circular vestibule 
paved with black and white marble, and having 
the walls entirely of polished rose granite. The 
ceiling is dome-shaped, of richly modelled and 
decorated plaster, Passing through the vestibule, 
the banking-hall is reached through mahogany and 
glass doors. This chamber measures 50 ft. by 38 ft., 
and is 25 ft. high in the centre. The walls are lined 
with marble, the architraves and pediments of the 
doors being of Pavonazza, and the walls of Nor- 
wegian marble. Four columns of Pavonazza 
marble support the central dome, which is of 
stained glass and modelled plaster-work. Local 
colour is given to the dome by views of places of 
interest on the island, and these views are repre- 
sentative of each town in which the bank hasa 
branch. The side walls have eight pilasters of 
marble opposite the four centre columns. The tloor 
of the banking-hall is of squares of black and white 
marble. A door in the centre of the banking-hall 
leads to the directors’ room, which faces Athol- 
street. This room has a ceiling of panelled oak, 
and there is a high dado, also of oak panels. The 
manager's room measures 24 ft. by 10 ft., and also 
faces Athol-street, and has adoor from the directors’ 
room as well as from the banking-hall. This room has 
a high dado of mahogany. The secretary’s room is 
situated at the end of the banking-hall, behind the 
manager's room, and it has communication with 
both. The room measures 14 ft. by 12 ft., and is 
panelled in mahogany. A window of plate glass, 
let into the wall, affords a complete view of the 
public oftice, enabling the secretary, without leaving 
his room, to supervise the working of the office. 
The secretary's room communicates with a strong- 
room. The rooms facing Prospect-hill consist of a 
waiting-room, stationery-room, and clerk's cloak- 
room. The basement floor consists of steel-lined 
strong-rooms, book - safes, and plate-room ; also 
heating-chamber, coal-cellar, and two Javatories and 
water-closets. This floor is lighted by the plentiful 
use of prismatic pavement lights from the St. 
Pancras Ironworks. The warming of the premises 
is by means of open fireplaces in all the rooms 
except the banking-hall, which is provided with hot- 
water radiators. The counters and screens are 
designed in the Italian Renaissance style, in 
keeping with the rest of the building. A 
hydraulic lift connects the banking -hall with 
the book- safes in the basement toor. The 
upper floors of the building are arranged as 
ottices, along with a dwelling-house for the bank's 
caretaker. The entrance to these floors is from 
Prospect-hill. The builder was Mr. R. F. Douglas, 
of Brunswick-street, Douglas, assisted by the fol- 
lowing firms :— Messrs. Skelly & Caren, masons; 
Messrs. Christian & Faragher, plasterers ; Mr. R W. 
Creer, marble mason; Messrs. Sherwood & Co., 
plumbers; Mr. Robert Knox, ironwork; Mr. E. 
Henry, painter; and Messrs. E. Wade & Sons, 
ornamental plaster-work. The granite facings were 
supplied and dressed by Mr. John Morgan, builder, 
Aberdeen. The glass and leaded lights are by 
Messrs. Williams & Watson, Liverpool; and the 
strong-room and safes are by Messrs. Milner, Ltd., 
Liverpool. The hydraulic lift was furnished by 
Messr3. Pickering & Sons, Stockton-on-Tees. Mr. 
A. Marshall Mackenzie, of Aberdeen, was the 
architect. 

NEW PARISH CHURCH, ABERDEEN.—The corner- 
stone of the new Parish Church for Greyfriars, 
Aberdeen, which church is to take the place of the 
pre-Reformation building that has to be removed for 
the extension of the buildings of Marischal College, 
was laid on the 7th inst. The new editice is built of 
almost pure white granite, and will, when com- 
pleted, cost 10,000/., which is exclusive of the price 
paid for the site—another 11,000/.—making in all 
21,000/, A tower, in the English Perpendicular 
style of architecture, rises to a height of 150 ft. at 
the west end, and forms the main entrance to the 
church. Accommodation has been provided for Xoo, 
and underneath the church is a number of halls, 
The transomed window, with its tracery, has been 


¥ successfully transferred from the old to the new 


church, and will be filled with stained glass, as wil] 
also be the six aisle windows, The architect is Mr. 
Marshall Mackenzie, of Aberdeen. 


CATHEDRAL RESTORATION, CHICHESTER.—The 
cost of rebuilding the north - west tower was 
8,2051. 178. ıd. Vhe restoration committee have 
since received 2,000/. in answer to another appeal, 
and have decided that the repair of the campanile 
shall be the next work undertaken. Mr. Somer 
Clarke has been appointed consulting architect. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, AMBLE.— 
The foundation stones of the Red Row Wesi 
Church, Amble, were laid on the 7th inst. A school 
building will be erected in connexion, and both will 
be built of local bricks, with Accrington red pressed 
facings, and comprise a chapel 45 ft. by 27 ft inside, 
capable of seating 220 people, and a Sunday Schoo! 
to accommodate 150 children, with two vestries in 
addition, The seats, rostrum, and other fittings 
are to be executed in pitch pine, and the building is 
to be heated by slow combustion stoves. The 
buildings are to be carried out in a simple treatment 
of late Gothic architecture, and will cost 1,201, 
which, with the site included, will bring the total 
outlay to 1,300}. Messrs. B. and G. brom. of 
Amble, are the builders, aud Mr. J. Walton Taylor, of 
Newcastle, the architect 


NEW WESLEYAN CHURCH, ERDINGTON, Bm- 
MINGHAM.—On the 4th inst. the new Wesleyan 
church in Station-road, Erdington, was formally 
opened. It is built in front of the old one, which 
will henceforth be used as a school The design is 
Early English Gothic, and consists of nave and 
aisles divided off with granite columns and 
moulded arches. The present accommodation of 
the church is for 650 persons, but the intention is 
ultimately to provide for 850. Provision has been 
made in the design for the future addition of a 
tower with spire, together with transepts. The 
cost of the buildings, inclusive of lighting, warming, 
and ventilating, is 3,500). Messrs. Ewen Harper & 
Brother, Birmingham, were the architects. 


HOSPITAL, MONIFIETH, DUNDEE, N.B.—This 
building, now in course of erection, will be built of 
stone, tinished with cement (rough cast) and free- 
stone dressings. The roof will be covered with red 
tiling. The interior hospital is on the corridor 
principle, with an administrative block in the centre. 
To the east and west of the administrative block 
are the male and female wards, containing two beds 
each, with their respective bathrooms and lava- 
tories The building has been so designed that 
future requirements can easily be met, as, bya re- 
arrangement, twice the accommodation at present 
afforded can be obtained. The administrative block 
is sufficiently large to suit an extended hospital. In 
addition to the wards, there are on the ground floor 
the matron’s room, operating-room, drug store, and 
dining-room, while on the first floor there are the 
matron’s, nurses’, and servants’ bedrooms and bath- 
room. Kitchen, laundry, and washhouse accom- 
modation are provided at the back, with a small 
mortuary. The contractors are as follow :— 
Mason, James Scott, Broughty Ferry; joiner, 
D. P. How & Son ; plumber, David Brown ; plas- 
terer, Alexander M'Ritchie; tile work, James 
Laburn & Sons; glazier, Donald & Smith—all of 
Dundee. The plans have been prepared by Mr. 
James Findlay, architect, Albert-square, of that 
city. 

NOTRE DAME TRAINING COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 
—The extensions of this building consist of two 
blocks, one in course of erection, and fronting 
Mount Pleasant, and which is expected to be 
finished in about a month; and the other facing 
Hope-street, the building of which is to be com- 
menced in the early autumn. Both blocks will be 
used for increasing the accommodation of the 
Training College. The building facing Mount 
Pleasant consists of three stories, the main stair- 
case, which will serve the whole of the extension, 
being placed in the centre of the front. On the 
ground floor, the space on each side of this staircase 
will be devoted to a science lecture-room and a 
music-room ; on the first floor, to a series of class- 
rooms; andon the second floor, to two art-rooms. 
The corresponding rooms at the back looking 
into the college grounds will be used for a 
technical-room (in the basement), a labora- 
tory, and two lecture-halls, one above the 
other, each with an area of over 1,900 ft, The 
second block, extending along Hope-street, will 
contain a recreation hall, ot ft. long and 32 ft. wide. 
Above this will be a dormitory of equal size, whilst 
in the basement and the attic story additional 
storage in particular connexion with these two 
rooms wil be obtained. On each floor this block 
will be connected with that facing Mount Pleasant 
but further facilities of exit will probably be pro- 
vided in case of panic. An additional fireproof 
staircase has been designed at the end of the hall, 
which will extend the full height of the building 
from the basement to the attic. Messrs. Pugin & 
Pugin, of London and Liverpool, are the architects. 
The contractors are Messrs. Jones & Sons, ol 
Pleasant-street, Liverpool. 


NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, LOWESTOFT. 
—This church in Gordon-road, Lowestoft, was 
formally opened on the sth inst. It is built of red 
brick relieved by Costessey ware, It is in the 
Perpendicular Gothic style. When completed tie 
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uare tower will be 120 ft. high. The length of 
the building is 115 ft., and its width 53 ft. The 


‘interior consists of a centre nave 24 ft. wide and 


s2 ft. high, and two aisles 13 ft. 6 in. wide. Over 
the entrance door is the organ gallery, which is 
approached from the tower. The seating accom- 
modation is arranged for Goo persons, but there is 
room for 200 more. A notable feature is the 
polished granite columns of the arcading. The 
sanctuary end is apse-shaped, and lit by five 
windows. The arch is bold in construction, with 
richly-carved caps. On either side is a chapel 
13 ít. 6 in. by 15 ft., with a rose window. The 
sanctuary has a handsome reredos and altar, formed 
of Caen stone, and embellished by various mantles, 
while alabaster has been effectively utilised. The 
tabernacle is encased in the latter material. 
The lower panels of the reredos contain 
carved devices from the Litany of Our 
Lady. In the upper panels there are 
various pieces of statuary. St. Michael and St. 
Raphael standing on the left and right respectively. 
The centre is a canopy over the Benediction throne, 
enriched with marble shaftings. The centre of the 
altar is a panel representing the Nativity, and on 
either side is an angel in an attitude of adoration. 
The floor of the chapels and sanctuary are laid witb 
Roman marble mosaic, which is also used in the 
altar steps. These are relieved by white marble 
risers and nosings. In Our Lady’s chapel is a statue 
of Our Lady and Child. The ceiling of the church 
is formed in panel work of plaster with wood 
mouldings to allow for decorations. The whole of 
the carving and statuary has been done by Mr. 
Wall, of Cheltenham. The building will be lighted 
by electricity and warmed by radiators, the work 
being carried out by Messrs. Waller & Smith, of 
Lowestoft. The Acme Flooring Company, of 
London, laid the wood-block flooring. The win- 
dows of the church are executed in cathedral glass 
by Messrs. Wever, of Norwich. The builders are 
Messrs. Hawes & Sons, of Norwich ; and the archi- 
tects are Messrs. G. & R. Baines, of Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, and F. W. Richards, of Lowestoft. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATER SUPPLY, MALAHIDE, DUBLIN.—Mr. J. H. 
Swiney, M.Inst.C.E., has prepared a scheme for the 
supply of water to the town of Malahide. Ia his 
statement he remarks that the source of supply is at 
Westreave, some six miles to the west of the town, 
and consists of a large stream with three feeders, 
and is 200 ft. above the sea level, The average 
rainfall is 25 in., and the catchment area 350 acres. 
He calculated the daily discharge at 109,370 gallons, 
sufficient to provide for 200,000 persons. He esti- 
mated the total cost of lands and works, con- 
tingencies, and professional fees at 8,734/. He had 
previously—in 18 95—recommended another and a 
cheaper scheme, one to cost about 5,o00/, but this 
scheme had been rejected. He was opposed to a 
quarry holescheme. His estimate included compensa- 
tion to the Swords millers who used the water of the 
Westreave streams. Samples of the water had not 
been analysed, and no provision was made in his 
scheme for filtration. 


MANCHESTER WATER SUPPLY.—The Manchester 
Waterworks Committee, at their meeting on the 
5th inst, reported that the stock of water at present 
on hand is equal to a supply for 111 days, based 
upon an estimated average daily consumption of 
32,000,000 gallons, as compared with a ninety-nine 
days’ supply this time last year, when the estimated 

ily consumption was 35,000,000 gallons. It is 
computed that there are now 4,203,000,000 gallons 
of water in the reservoirs, as compared with 
4,050,000,000 gallons this time last year. In these 
Circumstances the Committee view with compara- 
tive equanimity the prospects of the coming summer 
and the demands likely to be made upon their 
resources. They do not anticipate that any difticulty 
will arise in regard to the supply. The laying of 
the pipes on the southern erection of the Thirlmere 
Aqueduct has been proceeding for some weeks, and 
it was reported that satisfactory progress was being 
made. The contractor for the northern section is 
making arrangements to at once commence work on 
that section.—Manchester Guardian. 


MOURNE WATERWORKS EXTENSION, BELFAST.— 
Sir A. R. Binnie has reported to the Belfast Water 
Commissioners on the subject of the construction 
of Brackenagh Tunnel, on the following points on 
which his opinion has been requested, namely :—Is 
the construction of the remaining 168 yards of the 
small tunnel reasonably possible with the use of 
Compressed air, a shield, and other usual and 
necessary appliances? To thishe had no hesitation 
in stating that, from his experience of work of a 
much more dangerous and difficult character, that, 
With reasonable skill and precaution and proper 
Organisation, there should be no difficulty in carry- 
ing out the work to a successful termination ; and if 
Proper precautions were taken and energy applied 
in the construction of the work, it should proceed at 
the rate of about 10 ft. a day. The other point was 
as to whether in his procedure the contractor acted 
With reasonable prudence and skill, having regard 
to the procedure usual in tunnel work of this class 
in soft ground ? On this point his opinion was very 

ed, and was to the effect that, since the con- 


tractors had commenced the cast-iron lined portion 
of the tunnel without the use of a shield, they had 
been incurring a great risk and danger in their pro- 
cedure. It was clear, from your resolution of Novem- 
ber 7, that the payment of a sum of 2,6401. was then 
made clearly on the condition that the cast-iron por- 
tion of the work should be carried on in compressed 
air and by means of a shield, the cast-iron plates 
being properly grouted up as the work proceeded. 
The difficulties and delays which had occurred 
since January last, and the dangers which had been 
run, had been entirely due to the contractors 
endeavouring to carry on the work without a 
shield, and without backing up the plates with 
grout under pressure, as was clearly anticipated in 
the Board’s resolution of November 7 last. As to 
the future, he heard from Mr. Macassey that they 
had engiged an inspector skilled in this class of 
work. He had also, in conversation with Messrs. 
Fisher & Le Fanu, given them the best advice in his 
power as to the details in procedure, and he felt 
pretty confident that if the work was carried on 
with ordinary prudence and no unforeseen diffi- 
culties arise, it should be completed in a manner 
satisfactory both to themselves and the engineer.— 
Belfast Evening Telegraph. 
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FOREIGN. 


RusSIA.—It is announced that the railway exten- 
sion from Kushk to Chahid Dukhteran on the 
Afghan frontier has now been finished. This exten- 
sion is chiefly for military strategic purposes. 
New sources of petroleum have been tapped in 
Bokhara, and it is anticipated that considerable 
expense will be saved in Central Asia by distributing 
the oil from that centre instead of from Baku, as at 
present. —— The granite industry of Finland is 
growing, and the authorities at Helsingfors are 
encouraging the introduction of foreign capital for 
the working of some quarries at Hango and other 
places on the Gulf of Finland. 


INDIA.—The local authorities of Rangoon have 
adopted the main details of a scheme by Mr. G. C. 
Buchanan, for the improvement of the Rangoon 
port trust properties, involving an expenditure of 
nearly a crore of rupees.——Improvements on a 
large scale are about to be undertaken in Ootaca- 
mund, and include the rearrangement of the 
drainage, a sewage farm, electric lighting, improve- 
ment cf the lake, and the purchase and destruction 
of insanitary tenements. —New staff quarters for 
the traftic department are to be erected at Lahore, 
at a cost of 206,367 rupees.——New shipping offices 
are to be erected near the docks, Kidderpore, for the 
accommodation of native seamen.——The Govern- 
ment grant for the extension of railways in 
Burmab has been considerably curtailed, and it is 
anticipated that the only construction to be con- 
tinued this year will be on the Bassein-Henzada 
line, and a few miles to Lasio.——The, River Steam 
Navigation Company are about to Open several 
stations for goods traffic on the Dhalleshewary 
service, in Eastern Bengal.——The Straits Legisla- 
tive Council have unanimously passed a Bill for the 
introduction of electric tramways in Singapore.—— 
The newly-executed Madura-Pamban branch of the 
South Indian Railway is ready, and has been 
recommended by the senior Government inspector 
for opening for traffic. The length of the line is 
about ninety miles ——The palace at Mysore is to 
be reconstructed at a cost of Rs. 2,492,992.——The 
new institute for the railway employes, at Karachi, 
is now practically completed.——The sanitary con- 
dition of the city of Ahmednagar is to be improved, 
and a scheme, the execution of which will cost 
24 lakhs of rupees, has been approved. 


UNITED STATES.—The Legislature of Maryland 
has adopted a plan for adding to the State-house at 
Annapolis, which is far too small to accommodate 
State business. The addition is to be about twice as 
large as the original building, but arranged to har- 
monise with it. The New York superintendent 
of buildings has stopped work on the new hotel for 
the Astor estate, on the ground that wood was 
being used in finishing, which, while intended to be 
fire-proof,as the law of New York requires in all 
buildings more than 150 ft. high, is not satisfactorily 
s> Under the circumstances, American architects 
are inquiring of the superintendent what in his 
opinion is an ab3olutely etticient process for fire- 
proofing timber. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROPERTY SALES.—The remaining portions of 
the Duke of Beaufort's estates in Monmouthshire 
were disposed of two weeks ago by the sale of 
properties in the Chepstow, Newport, and Usk 
districts, for a total sum exceeding 12,000]. In 
many instances, as on the previous occasions, the 
tenants purchased their own holdings. The Duke 
withdrew from the sale the Grosmont Town Hall, 
built in 1832, and conveyed it freely to the Parish 
Council. He also gave to the trustees the Gilgal 
Chapel at Llanvaches, one of the earliest homes of 
Welsh Nonconformity. Wentwood Forest, 2,244 
acres, reputedly the largest wood in England 
and attording tine views of the valleys ot the 
Usk and Wye and the Severn estuary, was 
withdrawn at 7,500/.—the timber, valued at 


11,8241. excepted, but an offer has since been 
received by the auctioneer, Mr. Henry Jonas, 
of Messrs. Driver, Jonas, & Co., who also, atter a 
bid of 400l., withdrew a frontage of some 1,700 yards 
to the Usk at St. Julian’s, Newport. The lordship 
of Liantilio-Grossenny, with the ruins of White 
Castle, realised 500/., and 250l. were taken for 
Grosmont Castle with the Manor of Three Castles. 
The two castles played their part in the border war- 
fare of the Marches. The latter, measuring rro ft. 
by 70 ft., is commonly .identified with Rosslyn, or 
the Castle of the Red Rose, the residence of the 
Earls and Dukes of Lancaster when Grosmont was 
a town of considerable extent and importance. 
White, or rather Llantilio, Castle, a stately ruin on 
an eminence near the river Trothy, and encom 

with a deep moat, was rebuilt, it is believed, temp. 
Stephen, having been bestowed by William I. upon 
his follower, Brian, Earl of Hereford. Skenfreth (on 
the right bank of the Monmow), Grosmont, and 
White Castles, forming a triangular group in the 
northern part of the county, were dismantled by 
Edward IV., before Monmouthshire had been 
taken out of Wales. Most of the properties— 
which include Monmouth, Chepstow, Raglan, and 
Usk Castles, Tintern, and Troy House, or Mitchell 
Troy (Trothy), the Duke’s Seat, and attributed 
to Inigo Jones—that have been dispersed by 
sale during the past two years came to 
the house of Somerset in virtue of their descent 
from Jobn of Gaunt, and William, Herbert 
of Raglan, Chepstow, and Gower, Earl of 
Pembroke, whose daughter Elizabeth married Sir 
Charles Somerset, first Earl of Worcester.—The 
Abbey, at Sutton Courteney, Berkshire, has been 
placed in the market; the house, which was 
originally built in the fourteenth century and 
still retains many of its pristine features, is 
situated on the Thames, near Abingdon, and 
originally formed a hospital appertaining to 
the Benedictine Abbey in that town.—The Duke 
of Argyll is about to dispose of Tiree 
Island, which extends over 21,750 acres, and yields 
a rent-roll of about 4,600}. per annum. The island 
has belonged to the Campbells from a very remote 
period.—After trial by Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell 
and a special jury at the Sheritf's Court, Red Lion- 
square, a verdict by consent was accepted on 
behalf of the trustees of the Boys’ Parochial 
Charity School, Lambeth, who thereby agreed to 
take 17,000/. from the London and South-Western 
Railway Co., who scheduled the site and buildings 
for the widening of their line between Waterloo 
terminus and Clapham Junetion.—A few weeks 
ago were sold for 6,100/. the premises latterly 
known as the Eagle iron foundry, which mark the 
site of the old Kear Garden at Bankside, South- 
wark, where bear and bull baiting and other brutal 
sports were held until the closing years of the 
seventeenth century. 


BOOK SALES.—Amongst the works contained in 
the late William Twopeny’s library dispersed at 
Sotheby’s a few days ago were the following :— 
Billing’s “ Baronial Antiquities of Scotland,” four 
volumes, 1845-52, 11}. 103. ; Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Dic- 
tionnaire de l'Architecture,” ten volumes, 1858-68, 
tol.; Ackermann’s “ Microcosm of London,” three 
volumes, 1808-10, 16l. 158.; the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club “ Catalogues of Enamels, Steel and Iron- 
work, and Silversmith’s Work,” three volumes, 
1897-1901, 22}. 138. ; Dugdale’s “ Monasticon,” 
eight volumes, 1840, 15/.; and Burton’s “ Leicester- 
shire,” 1622, ol. §3. Another collection comprised 
Malton's “City of Dublin,” 31792, 171; Nayler’s 
‘Coronation of King George IV.,” 1839, 102. Ios. ; 
Sheraton’s “ Cabinet Maker,” 1791-3, 8/. 153.; and 
Chippendale’s “ Cabinet Maker,” 1754, 8/. 128. 6d. 


THE ALMSHOUSES, UTTOXETER.—Mr. E. Forshaw 
has been appointed architect for the restoration and 
re-instatement of the almshouses in Carter-street, 
which were built for poor widows on the founda- 
tion of Katharine Mastergent by her will, dated 
March 20, 1646. The charity was augmented in 
terms of the will, dated March 23, 1720, of John 
Wright. 

CORONATION DECORATIONS. —We hear that Mr. 
Bodley has agreed to prepare a scheme for the pro- 
posed decoration of the Royal Institute premises in 
Conduit-street, and that the designs for the decora- 
tion of London Bridge and its approaches have been 
entrusted by the Corporation to Mr. George H. 
Birch. Mr. Birch’s designs comprise two triumphal 
arches, bedecked with garlands, and lines of columns 
and masts upon the parapets to be connected by 
fioral festoons and haoyings, and carrying trophies 
of arms, gilded lions rampant, and other appropriate 
emblems ; the prevalent colours will be red and 
white, as on the City heraldical shield. Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite prepared the designs for the copes, 
the frontal of the high altar, and the pall of Edward 
the Confesscr’s shrine, that will be used during the 
ceremony in the Abbey. and are being made by 
needlewomen at Messrs. Watts & Co.’s works, 
Baker-street. 


EXHIBITION OF ENGRAVING AND ETCHING.—The 
Board of Education have decided. at the suggestion 
of the Council of the Society of Arts, to hold during 
the early part of next year an exhibition of 
engraving and etching in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. The exhibition will 
consist of examples of copper and steel engraving, 
including line, mezzotint, and stipple (plain and 
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coloured), aquatint and etching. The Board are 
being assisted in the selection and arrangement by 
an influential committee, which held its first meet- 
ing at South Kensington on the th irst. 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE CHURCH, MUNSTER- 
SQUARE, NW—A scheme drawn up by Mr. 
Micklethwaite gives estimates of sums that might 
be spent in improvements of the church by the 
erection of a chancel-screen with loft (1,000! ), side 
screens (Rool. each) returned stalls, a south-side 
altar, re-arrangement of the steps, and new ventila- 
tion, electrical lighting, repair of the organ, &c. 
(1,4001) The church, illuetrated in the Builder of 
July 28, and (the sedilia) August I1, 1855, was 
erected in 1849 52 after R. Cromwell Carpenter's 
plans and designs for 500 sittings, and completed, 
except as regards the tower and spire, with the 
north aisle and its crypt and mortuary by 
R. Herbert Carpenter and B. Ingelow, 1883-4, in 
memory of the late Rev. E. Stuart who had built 
the nave, chance), and south aisle. The seven lights 
of the east window are filled with glass by Hard- 
man from a design by A. W. Pugin; the west 
window, by J R. Clayton, forms a memorial, get up 
e curis Beresford Hope, of R. C. Carpenter, the 
architect, who died in 1855. Butterfield made the 
designs for the Resurrection and Pentecost windows 
(Messrs. Clayton & Bell) in memory of the late 
Baron Alderson. The fabric has been further 
adorned from time to time with decoration in poly- 
crome by Messrs, Crace, and with coloured glass in 
the side windows of the two aisles, severally by 
Messrs, Lavers & Barraud, Clayton & Bell, and 
Heaton & Butler, and in the large tive-ligbt window 
at the enst end of the south aisle with one on the 
south side of the sanctuary by Hardman. The 
Organ (1852) is by Gray & Davison. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE PROJECTS.—At a meeting 
of Wykehamists recently held in the Temple at 
Winchester College, it was resolved to perpetuate 
in a tangible form the memory of former students 
who have died in South Africa, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to invile subscriptions and 
carry out the scheme. Matters have now so far 
advanced that it has been determined the memorial 
shall take the form of a new Commoners’ gate, to 
replace the existing plain structure in Kingsgate- 
street, opposite the end af St. Michael’s-passage. A 
number of architects (old Wykehamists) have been 
invited to submit plans. It is also announced that 
an important block of buildings in connexion with 
the College is about to be erected, for the purposes 
of a school of music, laboratory, and science depart- 
ment. The actual site has not been definitely 
decided on, but the plans of Messrs. Cancellor & 
Hill, architects, of Winchester, have been accepted. 


PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR MEMORIAL.—Mr. 
Goscombe John, A.R.A., has been entrusted with 
the work of executing the statue of the late Major 
Prince Christian Victor, who died in South Africa 
during the war. The statue, which is to represent 
the late Prince in khaki, will be erected on a site 
near the Hundred Steps of Windsor Castle, at the 
foot of the main thoroughfare leading through the 
town to the Castle. Mr. A. Nutt, architect at 
Windsor Castle, has been entrusted with the 
erection of the canopy to receive the statue.—Daily 
Chronicle. 
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LEGAL, 
DISPUTE BETWEEN CONTRACTOR AND 
THE LEEDS CORPORATION, 


THE case of Cross (trading as Cross & Cross) 
t. the Corporation of Leeds came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Mathew and Cozens- 
Hardy, on the end and 3rd insts, on the appeal 
ot the defendants from an order of Mr. Justice 
Rucknill in Chambers, affirming a decision of 
the Master, and refusing to refer the question in 
dispute to arbitration. The action was brought 
under a contract between the plaintitt and the 
Leeds Corporation for the construction of works 
in connexion with the extension of the Corporation 
markets, The defendants alleged excessive delay 
on the part of the contractor, but the plaintitt's 
answer to this was that there was delay on the 
part of the defendants themselves in delivering the 
plans It appeared that there was a clause in the 
agreement providing that all disputes should be 
reterred to the arbitration of Mr, Houston, the City 
Fnpincer, but in view of a letter written by that 
gentleman to the ettect that the plaintitt's claim 
was outrageous the plaintitt contended that the City 
Engineer was not competent to try the case fairly. 
Mr, Justice Bucknill took this view, and retused to 
refer the case to arbitration. Hence the present 
appeal. 

It was contended on behalf of the defendants 
(appellanta) that the agreement between the parties 
having stipulated that all questions should be 
reterred to the arbitration of the City Fngineer this 
case ought to be arbitrated upon by him, he cer- 
tainly having been guilty of no misconduct in his 
capacity as arbitrat r, whatever he might have 
stated in hia capacity as City Engineer. 

At the conclusion of the arguments tbeir lord- 
ships held that there was no reason to supp se that 
the City Engineer weuld nit try the case fairly 
between the parties. and allowed the appeal, 


Shearman appeared for the appellants; and Mr. 
Lawrance, K.C., and Mr. Willis for the respondent. 


POINT UNDER THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


of the Rolls and Lords Justices Mathew and Romer, 
on the Oth inst., the hearing of the case of Marshall 
x. Rudeforth concluded on an appeal by the plaintiff, 
the workman, from the refusal of the County Court 
Judge of Scarborough to make an award in his 
favour in an arbitration under the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, 1897. 


the defendant in executing repairs to the roof of a 
house which exceeded 30 ft. in height. To enable 
the plaintitf to get on the roof from the street a 
ladder was placed against the house, one end of it 
resting on the ground and the other against the 
parapet at the top of the house. 
while carrying slates up the ladder, slipped, fell, 
and was injured. 
dant was the “ undertaker ” within Section 7 of the 
Act. The learned County Court Judge, however, 
held that the ladder was not scaffolding within the 
meaning of Section 7, Sub-section 1, and, therefore, 
the plaintiff was not at the time of the accident 
employed on, in, or about a building exceeding 
30 ft. in height which was being repaired by means 
of scaffolding, and that, therefore, the Act did not 
apply 


a ladder was scaffolding, it being a ready-made con- 
trivance with two uprights and crosspieces, and it 
was being used for the repair of the house. 


respondent, the court dismissed the appeal, the 
Master of the Rolls observing that as the County 
Court Judge had found as a fact that the ladder was 
not a “scaffolding,” unless this court could say, as a 
matter of law, that a ladder so used must be a 
scaffolding they could not interfere. 
recent decisions in the House of Lords he confessed 
that he was unable now to give a definition of the 
word “scaffolding ” in terms which would necessarily 
exclude a ladder. But that was a different thing 
from saying that the word “ scaffolding ” necessarily, 
as a matter of law, included a ladder, and, there- 
fore, he could not say that the learned County Court 
Judge might not tind without misdirecting himself 
that the ladder was not a scaffolding. 


IMPORTANT POINT UNDER THE WORK- 


Storage & Ice Manufacturing Co., Limited, came 
before the Court of Appeal, composed of the Master 
of the Rolls and Lords Justices Mathew and Cozens- 
Hardy on the oth inst, on the appeal of the 
defendants from an award of the County Court 
Judge of Great Yarmouth sitting as arbitrator 
under the provisions of the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act, 1897. 
compensation for the loss of her husband who was 
killed by an accident in the course of his employ- 
ment with the defendants. 
the accident did not occur “on, in, or about” a 
factory, and that if it did the factory was not at the 
time in the “occupation " of the defendant's. 
learned County Court Judge decided both points in 
favour of the plaintiff and awarded her 150l. com- 
pensation. 


Mr. Lawson Walton, K.C., and Mr. Montagu 


IS A LADDER SCAFFOLDING? 


IN the Court of Appeal, composed of the Master 


It appeared that the plaintiff was employed by 


The plaintiff, 
It was admitted that the defen- 


Mr. Longstaffe, on behalf of appellant, argued that 


Without calling upon Mr. Ruegg, K.C., for the 


After the 


The Lords Justices concurred. 


MEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. 
THE case of Elizabeth Hill v. The Norfolk Cold 


The plaintiff, a widow, claimed 


The defence was that 


The 


Hence the present appeal. 
Mr. J. B. Matthews appeared for the appellants ; 


and Mr. Hextall for the respondent. 


Mr. Matthews said that the principal question 


which this court would have to consider was 


whether the place where the accident occurred and 
which was undoubtedly by way of becoming a fac- 
tory, was a factory within the meaning of the Act 
at the material time. The defendants had con- 
structed a building at Yarmouth, one half of which 
was to be used for the manufacture of ice and the 
other half as a cold store. One side of the building 
fronted on a quay alongside an arm of the sea, 
while the other side faced a raad, on the opposite 
side of which was a railway. At the time of the 
accident the building was being used by the con- 
tractors for the purpose of testing the ice manufac- 
turing machinery which they had put in. By the 
terms of the agreement the defendants were under 
contract to deliver any chloride of calcium which 
was required in the course of the testing. The 
chloride of calcium, which was contained in drums, 
was brought to the works by rail, and the deceased 
workman was one of the men engaged by the defen 
dants to take the drums from the railway-truck to 
the building, He was paid is. for the job. 
One ot the drums on being rolled from 
the truck tell on the man, killing him. It was 
argued before the County Court Judge that not only 
the ice-manuracturing portion ot the building was a 
factory. but that the whole, being under one roof, 
was a factory, Tne accident happened outside the 
cold store. He conte:ded that that part of the 
building was not a tactory. There was no interna 
communication between the two portions of th 
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building, the only connexion being a shoot through 
which the ice would be pushed when manufactured 
and at the time of the accident that shoot had not 
been opened. 


The Master of the Rolls said that a warehouse 


was considered to be a factory for the purposes 
the Act. Why was not this cold store tel nial 


Mr. Matthews said it was not a warehouse for the 


same reason that the ice-manufacturing portion of 
the building was not a factory—it was not yet in 
use. His submission was that the man i 
portion of the building did not become a factory, or 
the cold store a warehouse, tiil business was begun 
by the defendants. This did not occur till some 
time after the accident. ; 


Mr. Hextall, for the respondent, submitted that 


there was ample evidence before the learned Co 
Court Judge to justify bim in his conclusion that 
tbe place where this accident occurred was a 
factory. 


The Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, said 


the question to be decided was whether the learned 
County Court Judge had drawn the proper inference 
from the facts. 
building, which was ultimately to be used as a 
factory, was not in point of law a factory at the 
time because it was not being carried on for the 
purposes of gain, but was being used by the con- 
tractors for experimental purposes. Whether or not 
that contention was right it was not now 

to decide, because he thought the case could be 
disposed of otherwise. A warehouse was one of 
those places which under the Act was to be con- 
sidered a factory, and, in his opinion, that part of 
the building in question to be used as a cold store 
answered the description of a warehouse. There 
was evidence to show that the defendants at the 
time of the accident were the occupiers of that 
warehouse, 
chloride of calcium necessary for testing the 
machinery; and further, he thought, there was 
evidence, if such evidence were necessary to bring 
the case within the Act, that the building was at the 
time of the accident being used as a warehouse. 
That being so, the County Court Judge was justified 
in holding that the accident happened “on, in, or 
about ” a factory of which the defendants were the 
occupiers. 
costs. 


Mr. Matthews had argued that this 


because they were supplying ths 


The appeal would be dismissed, with 


The Lords Justices concurred. 


WEST-END BUILDING DISPUTE. 
MR. JUSTICE BYRNE, in the Chancery Division, on 


the roth inst., delivered a considered judgment in 
the case of Kolckmann v. The Berkeley Hotels, Ltd. 


This was an action by the plaintiff claiming an 


injunction to restrain the defendant company from 
erecting any staging, staircase, or other erection on 
or overhanging the plaintiff's premises, No. 3, 
Berkeley-street, Piccadilly, and from suffering any 
such staging or erection, recently erected, to remain 
on or overhanging the plaintiff’s premises, and fron 
obstructing the access of light. and air to the sky- 
light and windows of the plaintiff's premises, aod 
also to restrain the defendants from trespassing on 
the plaintiff's premises. 


The plaintiff's case was that on March 18 fast be 


purchased from the defendant company the lease of 
No. 3, Berkeley-street, for a term of about sixty- 
three years for a sum of 6,000l., there beicg 3 
covenant by the defendant company, who owned 
the adjoining premises, that the company would mt 
object to the plaintiff raising the roof of No. 3 
Berkeley-street, and thus doing away with one ot 
the small windows in the wall of the defendast 
company's hotel. The plaintiff alleged that since the 
date of the execution of the assignment defendants 
had trespassed upon his property, and had erected 2 
staging and staircase partly overhanging and partly 
resting upon the plaintiff's property, and had thus 
completely blocked up and obstructed the lantern 
skylight atfording access of light and air to the pro- 
perty, and had broken the glass thereof, and bad 


erected the staircase complained of, which not only 


darkened or obstructed the light to the windows at 


the rear of the plaiatiff’s property, but to so over 
hang the same as to prevent the plaintitt from mas 
ing the roof as provided by the agreement. It 
appeared that the staircase had been erected for the 
purpose of affording the residents at the hotel a 
means of escape in the event of fire, and the bottom 
landing or staircase rested upon, and was built inl 
the wall immediately under, a window on the bali. 
landing between the first and second floors at the 
rear of the plaintitf's house, from which there would 
be no means of egress except through the wind 
of the plaintiff's house. 

The defendants alleged that they were compelled 
to erect a tire escape for the hotel by the order a 
the London County Council, and that the planti 
in the course of negotiations for his lease #9% 
informed of the proposed means of escape and ti 
manner in which it was proposed that the saras 
should be constructed : that tracings of plass d 
the proposed work were submitted to the pautt 
and approved by him and signed by his ao 
agent prior to the completion of the purchase: ta 
the defendants completed on the faith that the 
plaintiff had assented to the staircase bemg 0 
structed in the manner shown on the piss »i 
that if the plaintif had not given such aser i 
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defendants would not have completed. Alternatively 
the defendants relied on the Statute of Frauds, and 
to the fact that the plaintiff, after being aware of 
the construction of the staircase, had stood by and 
permitted the defendants to expend large sums of 
money thereon. In consequence of this delay, the 
defendants alleged that it was too late for the 
laintitf to assert the claim made in the action. 

Mr. Levett, KC., ard Mr. A. Beddall appeared 
for the plaintitt ; and Mr Rowden, K.C., and Mr. 

_ Austin Cartmeil for the defendant company. 

His lordship concluded the hearing of the evi- 
dence on the 7th inst., when he said he would take 
time to consider his judgment. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, after stating the 
facts, said it was clearly proved by the evidence 
which had been called before him that the staircase 
complained of was so erected as to seriously inter- 
jere with the access of light to the plaintitf’s pre- 
mises, and if it were allowed to remain the value of 
the house, No. 3, Berkeley-street, the subject matter 
of the transaction between the plaintiff and the 
defendant company, would be undoubtedly lessened. 
He was of opinion that the defendants, in the con- 
struction of the escape, which was in the nature of 
a spiral staircase, had committed an act of trespass 
on the plaintifi’s premises. That being so, the 
question in the case turned upon whether the 
plaintitf’s agent, viz., his solicitor, had authority to 
approve the plans submitted to him by the de- 
fendants in such a way as to bind his client to 
accept a property which would, in consequence 
of the erection in question, be considerably less 
valuable than the property he had agreed to 
purchase. He came to the conclusion that 
plaintiff's solicitor had no authority to bind his 
client in the way suggested by the defendants. 
The result of what the defendants had done was to 
encroach upon the plaintiff's property and alter the 
subject matter of the contract between the parties. 
His view was that the plaintif was entitled to his 
injunction, which must be to prevent the con- 
tinuance of the staircase in such a way as to rest 
upon or overhang the plaintiff's premises. As well 
as his lordship could make out, the operation of 
such an injunction carried away about one-half of 
the structure longitudinally. What he meant was 
that no part of the structure must remain on the 
plaintiff's premises, nor must it overhang his 
premises, With reference to the damages claimed, 
it had been put to him on behalf of the plaintitf that 
the plaintiff could not proceed with alterations to 
his property having regard to this litigation, and had 
thereby been kept out of the use of it for a certain 
period. He did not think that there was any 
necessity to have an inquiry as to damages as to 
that. He suggested that the learned counsel on both 
sides should attempt to agree to the amount of 
damages to which the plaintitf was entitled. They 
ought to agree upon some reasonable sum. 

After Mr. Rowden and Mr. Levett had consulted 
together, it was announced that the damages had 
been agreed at the sum of 501. 

Mr. Rowden asked on behalf of the defendants 
that the operation of the injunction might be sus- 
pended to enable the defendant company to carry 
out the order of the Court. 

After some discussion it was arranged that the 
defendant company should remove the bottom part 
of the escape and make good the damage to the 
plaintiff's skylight within ten days and remove the 
remainder within six weeks. 

The plaintitfs were awarded the costs of the 


action. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


2,333.—ARC LAMPS AND THEIR FITTINGS: A. 
Eckstein & A. E. Angold.—Aod enclosed-are clutch 
lamp comprises a series solenoid, resistances Of 
choking coils, a central tube that connects upper 
and lower plates which sustain a dash-pot, &c. ; 
two rods carry the clutch at its ends, one rod is 
held up with a spring On the lower plate, the other 
is joined witb a vertical slot to a pin upon a regula- 
tion-lever which is fulcrumed on to the central 
tube: a weight and the piston of the dash-pot are 
carried by the other end of the lever, but are over- 
balanced by the weighted core of the solenoid, 
which reposes on a lever and under normal condi- 
tions in such a manner as to sufficiently balance the 
movable parts, otherwise a spring is interposed to 
arrest vibration from the core to the lever when 
alternating currents are used. In modified adapta- 
tions the cores and solenoids are replaced with 
electro-magnets and armatures, OF the solenoid and 
dash-pot are inverted on the lower plate with the 
addition of a shunt solenoid and core. For the 
clutch confer No. 16,410 of 1899. 


2,878. —JOINERS CRAMPS : F. E. Glover.—The bars 
of two cramps are joined to constitute one long 
cramp, having adjustable jaws at each end. Collars 
unite the bars that carry the jaws. If the bars have 
ratchet-teeth the tops of the collars are serrated or 
are fitted with serrated pieces for engagement with 
teeth upon the bars by wedges. It the bars have 
holes a wedge is inserted in the collar and a pin ts 
passed through two holes that coincide, and in the 
case of bars having a T-section a rib upon the 
collars will go between the vertical webs of the 
bars. 


FURNACES, AND DOMESTIC FIREPLACES: 4. F 
Tæwamlcy —The grates consist 
mounted either in grooves in side-frames or adjust- 
ably upon end-pivots, and are 
at the angle 
webs are cast upon the frame, which is cooled by 
means of an air-space between it and the brickwork. 
The doors, made of fireclay slabs or tiles, slide in 
grooved guides having projections that are built 
into the brickwork. 


Two sets of openings are made in the permanent or 
temporary dividing walls between the chambers of 
a continuous or semi-continuous kila. 
openings 
with bricks that rest upon ledges, and may be 
dislodged with a rod thrust through the firing-holes. 
The lower openings can be closed during the cooling 
process by dropping material in front of them, or 
with slabs or “ quarls ” shifted in turn—the shifting 
being facilitated by *“ cranking ” the upper passages 
and thereby bringing the openings on the outer side 
nearer to one another. 
verse arched chambers, whereof each is subdivided, 
the lower connecting-passages of the end-chambers 
are made in the end wall of the kiln, 
connexions being fitted with plug-dampers, 
closed during the course of charging. 


Joints : A. Eadie and F, Tannahill.—Iin_ order that 
the flanges may bear 
collars, the inventors fashion collars at the ends of 
the tubes or pipes ; by that 
end of the one pipe is provided by the lower flange ; 
the joint is to be made good by a tightening of the 
bolts. 


invention relates more especially to cranes that give 
a large amount of clearance under the lower end of 
the jib, which is constructed triangle-wise and is 
pivoted to the apex of a three-sided frame. 
end is linked to a nut in engagement with a screw, 
and the out-reach of the jib is varied by turning the 
screw; the 
Otherwise, by way of modifying the variable screw 
connexion between the carrying-frame and the jib- 
end, the nut may be secured on 
link between the nut and the jib-end will, in that 
form, be replaced with the screw. 


Wilson.—For 
devised a scoop or scraper pivoted at its one end 
and joined to arod that extends either through or 
along a shaft to a handle ; the 
anglewise with the shaft by the working of the 
handle. 


THE BUILDER. 


2.611.—GRATES AND DOORS FOR BRICK-KILNS, 


of louvre-like bars, 


kept in position and 


desired with projections, Inclined 


2,613.—CONSTRUCTION OF KILNS : R. Snowdon.— 


The upper 
can be closed curing the heating process 


For a kiln having trans- 


the upper 
and 


2,017.—SPIGOT-AND-SOCKET AND OTHER PIPE- 


= 


upon the shoulders of the 


means a spigot for the 


2,628.—-CRANES FOR HOISTING: G. Russell.—The 


The jib- 
distance-link. 


nut is also joined to a 


the latter, and the 


2,633.—CLEANING OF DRAIN PIPES, &c.: G. B. 
removing obstructive matter is 


blade can be set 


2,677.—IMPROVEMENTS IN CRUCIBLES: A. A. 


Crosby.—The perforated bottom of the crucible, 
which rests upon 
constitutes a chamber into which a pipe conveys 
gaseous or liquid fuel, so as to furnish additional 
means of heating ; 
pierced on the lower side for the passage of the 
fuel is substituted for the perforated false bottom of 
the crucible, from which the molten metal can be 
drawn off through a tap-hole ia the V-shaped 


brackets within the furnace, 


in another shape a coil of pipes 


base ; or a vaporising-coil may be used as a supply- 


pipe and be passed through an aperture in the 
crucible directly to the gas chamber. 


2,700.—BOLTS AND FASTENINGS FOR USE IN 
CASES OF EMERGENCY: F. 7. F. Gibbons.—Re- 
cesses in the keeping-plate and the knob-end of a 
pressure-bar hold a pin that secures the plunger of 
the knob-end ; the double-threaded screw ut the 
plunger engages with a nut inserted through the 


door and held up on the inside with a box and on 
the outside with a plate ; 
of the nut are pivoted 
the opposite ends are joined to sliding bolts that 


to a disc at the inner end 
the ends of links whereof 


fasten the door and are normally in the shot posi- 


tion, but the bolts will be withdrawn as the disc is 
turned when the plug is forced inwards by pushing 


the pressure-bar ; thereupon a pivoted arm engages 
with a slot and the bar is locked to a cover-plate 


that closes the box, and the bolts are secured as 


which is available for 
can be worked from 


withdrawn ; the fastening, 
each of two double doors, 
without. 


2,728,—TILES FOR ROOFING PURPOSES : W. B. 
Hceap.—To keep out rain and snow, and to prevent 
dislodgement of the tiles by wind, they are 
fashioned with raised edges and interlocking cross 
ribs besides the ordinary hanging-ribs ; for adjust- 
ment ot the tiles in their places their lower edges 
have V-shaped raised parts, and some of the ribs 
are notched in the middle that they may fit over 
the other ribs. 


2,776.— ELECTRICAL FUSES : Callender's Cable anp 
Construction Co. and F. 0. Callender. —A cut-out 
especially intended for use in boxes under ground 
has contacts or pillars aflixed upon the base, over 
which are slipped sleeves that are connected by a 
fuse which is put in a glass tube enclosed in a slotted 
ebonite casing for a handle, and which holds the 
sleeves. 


2,792 — AN AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER-VALVE FOR 
EXTINCTION OF FIRE : 


C. F. W. Fakeman.—A spiral spring forces the valve 


upwards against its seating, 
sustained with a bridge, of 
carried by projections fr. m 
free ends of the levers are soldered on to the casing. 
As the heat melts the solder, the erds of the lever 
will turn outwards and the valve will descend. 


C. Merryweather and | 


its lower end being 
which tbe ends are 
two bent levers. The 


2,842.—A VARNISH FOR EXPOSED WORK : G. W. 


Flather.—The inventor makes a varnish which he 
claims to be capable 
air, ammonia, and some 
amber in unboiled linseed oil 
gradually 
tion is thinned with the addition of turpentine when 
it has become cool. 


of resisting the action of the 
acids, of a solution of 
at a temperature 
increased to above 700 deg. F. The solu- 


2,860.— OVENS FOR BRICKS: Baron V. Barreto.. 


The ovens are for hardening bricks made of lime 
and sand by 
structed of metallic plates, lined with brickwork, in 
the shape of a tunnel or arch, steam being admitted 
through perforated pipes laid along tbe floor. The 
trucks which carry the 
through the tunnel. 


the action of steam. They are con- 


bricks run upon rails 


2,861.—PROCESS OF SLAKING LIME: Baron V. 


Barrcto.—The lime is intended for use in making 
bricks of lime and sand. A rotary drum is charged 
with unslaked lime and sand. After an interval of 
rotation water is admitted through a pipe set 
axially with the drum, which is again turned on 
the shaft that carries mixing arms, which are 
caused to turn in the opposed direction. A steam 
pressure of from 40 lbs. to 50 16s. on the square inch 
is generated by the slaking of the lime. 
pressure has been kept up during four minutes the 
steam is blown off through 
material is taken out. 


When that 


the pipe, and the 


2,870. — IMPROVEMENTS IN PROTRACTORS : 


R. W. W. Thom.—The novelty of the invention is 
claimed as consisting of a glass disc set within a 
frame and on which the centre of the protractor is 
marked. The frame and disc are inserted in one 
leg of a parallel ruler. 


2,889.—WATER SUPPLY FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES: 
W. Thomson.—With the depression of the closet- 


seat a rod on the outside rises to rock a lever so a8 
to open a valve in the supply-cock, together with 
the shutting of the discharge valve, whereupon the 
cistern is filled. After the discharge, the water 
Hows through the top of a cup until a float shuts 
the opening. The remaining quantity of tlush- 
water flows through apertures near the bottom of 
the cup. The pressure of water maintains a disc 
upon its seating within the subsidiary valve, the 
disc being fitted at the lower end of the valve-stem. 
The mode of packing the stem with a ring which is 
compressed by the water upon a cone-shaped 
washer, is described as being applicable for the 
valves of lavatory basins and similar fittings. 


2,904.—BRICKS AND BLOCKS FOR BUILDERS’ USE : 
W. Wiight.—Ribs and recesses made upon the 


bricks are devised for holding the pointing-strips in 
position ; 
coloured 
recessed bedding edges that will take the mortar, or 
with grooves for the pointing material. The strips 
may be inserted into recesses or be laid on the flat 
surfaces of the bricks. 


in another form the bricks are made with 
edges to represent pointing and have 


2,948.— REPAIRING AND RESURFACING OF FLOORS: 


F. B. Gardiner and W. H. K. Abbott,—The portable 
machine has the shaft of its circular saw mounted 
upon the free end of a radial frame that rocks upon 
another shaft which enables one to lower the saw 
so as to cut the floor-boards whilst an adjustable 
gauge -plate regulates the depth of the cut; a 
tootned wheel, which is driven with a belt from a 
cranked pulley, drives the saw through an idle 
pinion, worm gearing communicates motion from 
the axis of the wheel to a shaft, and so, by bevel 
gearing, to carriage wheels on one axis of the frame ; 


one wheel on the other axis is grooved for a guide- 


rail secured to the tloor; for the saw may be sub- 
stituted a smoothing or grooving plane. 


3,029. —IMPROVEMENTS IN SANITARY FITTINGS 
AND APPLIANCES: W. D. Cliff and E. F. Reynolds.— 


The invention concerns the inlets, outlets, and over- 


Hows of lavatory basing, sinks, closets, baths, urinals, 
and so on ; behind the openings of a sink or wash- 
basin overflow is placed a receiving vessel, shaped 
as a funnel, and having an access-hole above ; in 
the undercut recess of the outlet is placed a 
metallic coupling-tube, to the flange of which the 
waste pipe is affixed. In another form the 
coupling-tube fits into an enlargement of the dis- 
charge outlet and is further secured with bolts. For 
a weir-overtiow the inventors devise a screwor a 
hinge for securing the grating in its place over the 
receiving vessel. 


4,.101.—ORNAMENTAL WORK IN CEMENT, CON- 
CRETE, ARTIFICIAL STONE, &C.: F. Howctt— inlaid 
ornamental designs are produced by laying patterns 
or designs of various materials upon the floor, wall, 
or other surface, and filling the spaces with con- 
crete or some such plastic body. The method is 
described as being available for hearths, mantel- 
pieces, shop fronts, steps, &c. 


3,100.—A FLOORING CRAMP: T. Potter.—A cramp, 


‘devised for use in the fixing of floorboards that do 


not repose upon joists, consists of a lever, bifur- 
cated or otherwise, to be turned upon a pivot-pia 


600 


that passes through one of the 
the lever and through 
temporary joist, whic 
the wall ‘or skirting, 
lever in place for the working. 


<M 
MEETINGS, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 14. 
Incorporated Association 


Assemble at Town Hall, 10.45 a.m. 


holes in the fork of | Grosmont, Mon.—The Manor 
one of a set of holes ina 
is laid so as to abut against 
whilst a strut maintains the 


C of Municipal and County 
ngineers.— Midland District meeting, Wolverhampton. 


THE BUILDER. 


of Three Castles, 
with Grosmont Castle, with privileges, rights, 


@oteeesetesseetitecreavoes Geneeaeveseegese 


Glascoed. Mon.—Impropriate tithes of 122, 128. gd. 
Dixton, Mon.—Impropriate tithes of 222. 48. ots: 
Newchurch, Mon.—Impropriate tithes of 344.... 
Kemeys Inferior, Mon. —Impropriate tithes of 24/. 
Magor, Mon.—Impropriate tithes of 374 6s. 8d... 
Redwick, Mon.—Impropriate tithes of r4Z. 108. .. 
Penhow, Mon.—Impropriate tithes of ro. 78. .... 
Llanvaches.—Impropriate tithes of 217. 18s. 2d. . 


By Simmons & Son (at Whitchurch). 


Whitchurch, Hants.—Bere Hill Farm, 224 a. or. 
36 p., f., with fishing rights ...........05 eee 


a Overton, ants.—Winchester-st., house, sho 
ds h Architectural Association, — Visit to three cottages, and paddock, f., y.r. 242, 135. 4d. 
aaa Church, F bla - o Red Lion-lane, five freehold cottages......... : 
and Upton. + Moctesilegical Society.—Visit to Langley By R. Datton & Son (at Cockermouth). 


Institute of Sanitary 
meeting, Buxton, 
a.m, 


A J 


Monpay, JUNE 16, 


Clerks of Works' 
“ Brickmaking Ancient 
8 p.m. 


Tuxspay, JUNE 17. 


Palestine Exploration Fund, — Annual meeting at 


Royal Institution. 4 p.m. 
Institution of Junior Engi, 


Rope Works, East Ferry-road, Millwall. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works' Institution. ~ 


tdinary meeting. 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 19. 


Royal Institute 
Dinner, Whitehall Rooms, Hôtel Métropole. 


Society Jor the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 


Annual Dinner, 


ee 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 20.—By R. DALTON & Son (at Carlisle). 


Nether Denton, Cumberland.—Birch Cragg Farm, 
83a. 3r rp, fe cccccccece Wane bide A eds 


May 24.—By FuLLER, Moon, & FULLER 
(on estate). 

Purley, Surrey.—Brighton-rd. 
balding sta T f se Wigetoweas 


May 27.—By KNow.m an & Sons (at Tiverton), 


Holcombe Rogus, Devon.—Moiety of rectorial 
tithe rent charge of ro7/. ros. :.......... 


By W. Brown & Co. (at Thame). 
Long Crendon, Bucks.—Bones Closes, 8 a., f..... 
Five copyhold cottages and4da. ............ si 
Great Milton, Oxon.—House and 44 2., f., yr. 
384 as. ad. neoon rr ere aang 


May 28.—By James T. Peat (at Redhill). 


Burstow, Surrey.—Roundabout Farm, 53 a. 2r. 
16 P., f., yer. 550... 


By KNow.Man & Sons (at Musbury). 


Musbury, Devon.—Stedham's Orchard, f..... 
Crossway House and May House, f. .......... 
oS yaaa two cottages, and blacksmith’s 
Various enclosures, also two orchards, 36a. 37. 
8 P., f. (in lots) ............ mcneee? wee EA 


By Driver, Jonas, & Co. (at Newport). 


Llangstone, Mon. — 13 freehold Cottages and 
198 Ir. 37 Perf, cere cccccccccaccccscccccce 
Penhow, Mon.—Upper Home Farm, 48 a, 2 r. 
BE Dap kote teee eo bow cedcced Wades edu ncecny. 
Two Care, TM. 2r. TOP. f. osseous 
one Wood, 8 a. 3 r. 38 p., b errr PEE 
our cottages, 5 a. 3r. 24 D.p f. ...osneesen.oo 
Two Soh and orchard: o axrr.8p.,f. . 
lan 


&c., Ir freehold 


esa eerteese SC eeweersesecosecs 


eee eancetze 


eeose eevee en aeeeraeeereneneeeseancenece 


@eeee 


68a. or. 21 Po, fo van esses bosKheok badcdons 


. SGeeeeeeseeeeeceeeersneaneceses 


By S. & G. Kineston (at. March). 
March, Cambs.—Top Hakes Farm, 163 a. 3 r. 


Coo voeee steer eeeer reser eseesresereseneneoe ee 


22 p., 
Bottom Hakes Farm, 210 a. 3 r. 2 P., firs sccece 


May 29.—By Driver, Jonas, & Co. 
(at Newport). 

Usk, &c., Mon.—The Manors of Kilgoyan and 
Usk, with rents, fines, &c. ..........000 eeun 
Trelleck, &c., Mon.—The Manors of Trelleck and 
Trelleck Grange, with rents, fines, &c. ... dies 
Newchurch, &c., Mon.—The Manors of Strignil, 
otherwise Chepstow, and Port Casey, with 
rents, fines, &C. sais oid eeee sa ckios ec chews 
Newport, &c., Mon.—The Manors of Newport 
and Caerleon, with privileges, rights, &c..... 
Raglan, Mon.—The Manor of Raglan, with rents, 
fines, &C. secs sievcees evesssasesoenoseono 
Llandilo Crossenny, &c., Mon.—The Manor of 
Llandilo Crossenny, with ruins of White 
Castle, with privileges. rights, &c. ..... ewe 
Usk, Mon.—Impropriate tithes of 1292} 168, sd... 
Impropriate tithes of 284, 5s. sd 


.— Provincial! summer 
Assemble at the Town Hall. 


A sssciation. —Mr. A, Adams on 
and Modern.” Carpenters’ Hall. 


.—Visit to the Globe 


af British Architects. ~ Annual 


Embleton, &c., Cumberland.—The Close Estate, 
146 A. 2 T. 14 Pa, fi... se. E T 


By BAXTER, PAYNE, & LEPPER (at Bromley). 
Bromley, Kent.—High-st., five freehold shop sites 


By S. P, WALTER (at Maidstone). 
Marden, Kent.—Underlin Green House and 1 a.. 
Ir aP fioci sseiss PEE EETA EETA 
By Humeert & FuiınrT (at Watford). 


Harrow.—West-st., four freehold cottages, w.r. 

72d. 16s. we Sere 

11, 12, 17, and 18, Nelson-rd., f., w.r. 622. 8s. .. 
Roxeth 


10.45 


By H. J. Buiss & Sons. 


Forest Gate.—84, Forest-lane, f., y.r. 202. .... 
28, and 30, Stracey-rd., f., w.r. 462. 168. ...... 
6, Idmiston-rd., f., wor. 237. 85. oo... cece cues 

eee ore — 47, 47a and 49, Leytonstone-rd. (S.), 


By Marx Ligeti. & Son. 
Mile End.—ag, Lyall-rd. (S.), u.t. 47$ yrs., g.r. 
7l, P hes WAL EPE A a 
Forest Gate.—33, Godwin-rd., fig yor. 28 sasso 
77» Claremont-rd., ut. 80 yrs., g.r. 82 16s., 
er. 5 © wececcee coee 
Snaresbrook.—New Wanstead, ‘ Dudley Lodge,” 
» Pe ee eeceeceonnve PC Ce eeOSeerecea @eoerececcese e 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Walthamstow.—Copeland-rd., f.g.r. 127., reversion 


in 80 yrs. PRA os 
Dulwich.—17, Crystal Palace-rd., f., y.r. a8/..... 


£3,000 


4,299 


Te Sls Y.T. 39l 28. vocveccccccccce sea eens 
Camberwell. — JA New Church-rd., f., w.r. 
I . 


64 yrs.; gt. 92, er. 

454 CO Ae reas see er esearece veces ~Ccenereeerce 

arena St: Kent House-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 
4l., er. 35 


e@ened eee enevesneveecee @eevens @esee 


set-place, and 16, 17, and 18, arren-pL, u.t. 
1,240 14 yrs., g.r. nil, w.r. 672, 128. ..:........... 
6o to 66 (even), Soho-st., f., w.r. g2d. .......... 
78 By W. T. Batts (at Lowestoft). 
7 


Pakefield, &c., Suffolk.—Hubbard’s Brick Works, 
area 27a. 3r. 15 p., f., with goodwill ........ 


By W. G. STANSFIELD & Co (at Bradford). 
Bradford, Yorks.—Stanbury Moor (moorland), 
1,000 ACreS, fr... ccc ec cece c cence 
26 and 28, Westgate (S.), f., y.r. 1456. elann. 


@eerrerneeeseseve 


519 May 30.—By C. Raw.ey Cross & Co. 
Kensington.—26 and 27, Anley-rd, f. s €r. 80l..... 
560] 13, Cromwell-gr., u.t. 74 +» B.r. 6l., er. ssh 
80 | Hammersmith.—2 and 4, Girdler's-rd., u.t. 63 
aa YTS., B-r., &c., 28.. 108., y.r. 130 ........., 


Acton.—Acacia-rd., a plot of freehold building 
land 


ee) MANE O N 
750 By C. W. Davigs & Son. 
814 | Stoke Newington. —59, Park-st., u.t. 664 yrs., ger. 
452 Bh Siy Ete Briitu ce sty stan out ocee 
Wandsworth-road.—37 to 53 (odd), Pascal-st., u.t. 
445 . yrs., g.r. 54¢., w.r. 2562......... ie be deee ss 
170 | Highbury.—23, Northolme-rd., u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 
82. 108., er. eT T eNaccla cts Soceecck 
405 | Barnsbury.—4, Everilda-st., u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. 
= Sl 58.5 Y.E. 34l cc cece ce ceecec ey salace sks 
vee By Dotman & PEARCE. 
281 | Haverstock Hill.—No. rar, u.t. 24 Yrs., gr. 
20%. 14S., subject to lives aged 62 an 52, p... 


By Furser, Price, & FURBER. 
Southwark.—Tabard-st., f.g.r. rod. ros., reversion 
ID 59 YTS... sce ceccccscsece.. Are ey en 


By Jones, LANG & Co. 
Mile End.—Cambridge-rd., the Oxford Arms, 
b.h., f., yar. 47l 
1 and 2, Oxford 
sir 


pe eT ETER 


‘St., f., wor. 652. i sE 
Green. —20, 


SCF Pewee recesraeresnce @eereeessencaceces 


27 . e 
4 and 6, Northampton-st. s Ce, W.r. 672 128. 
: By River & Sons. 


Pensington: =r to 47 (odd), Peel-st., f., wer, 
7 COBO merece esecers oe 


148. 
Notting Hill.—g9 and 11, Princ erd., u, 
gr. 162, yr, 80d, e i eves o pA eee is = a T 
By H. W. Satru, 
Stepney.—34 to 52 
st., f., w.r. 1882, x 


.. ~e 


375 


425 


400 


275 
By D. S. STEPHENS. 


Manor Park.—476 to 488 (ev h. 
1724, 18s, ts oe (even), High st., f., wr, 


5o00 
1,325 
310 


LASSE LLE 6455 


Llanishen, Mon.—I mpropriate tithes of 96¢. i 18. 7d. 


440 


I too 


330 
465 
165 
55° 
250 


650 


250 


2,09> 


1,930 


[JUNE 14, 1902, 


Millwall.—3 to 13 (odd), Havannah-st, 


g.r. 162., w.r. 962. 48, 


eee Te 


4 Norfolk. 
Of. Y.T. 2500,..,,,. 
6, U.t. 39% yrs., gr. 154, er, 
Maida Hill.—46, blomfield-rd.. ut soi og 

Ioh, er. yol. EERTE TTT ae . 3 inl 


By Cook & Brrmincuam (at Exeter), 
Kennerleigh, Devon.—The Kennerleigh 


Estate; also Higher amd Lower Woodbeer 
Farms, 652 a., f. (in one lok) eee: ‘ 


Se ster 


By Dreweatt & Watson (at Newbury), 


ag OS 8888 08s 006 66 a ese bee. cig 


May 31.—By BRUTON, Know as, & Co, 
(at Gloucester), 


Newent, Glos.—Carswalls Estate, 359 a. 30-15p, 


COO O Ce ese er eur eannes 


Edenshill Estate, 98 a. 3r.18p,f. oi... 
Cowmeadow, nine allotments, 10a. 2r. 18 P, f. 
Upleadon, Glos.—Alfords Estate, 23a. or. 7 pf 


Me reecone 


Wensum Cottage, 2 cottages, and 1 a. 2 r. 8p. f 
Two cottages and 
June 2.—By Arlan Boorn. 


Regent’s Park.—ros and 127, Gloucester-rd., u.t. 
SO YTS., B.r. 164, 168., y.r. 95 ....... Bee 

6, Fitzroy-rd., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 8l. 83., Y.T. 482, 
Holloway. —36 and 37, Penn-rd. Villas, ut. 52 
YTS., B-r. 194, Y.E. LOL, oo. . ce ceecceces. ee, 

28, Hilldrop-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. rod, e.r. 8o} 
56 to 66 (even), Anson-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 306., 


yr 4 eos EREET ETETETETETEF 
16, Corporation-st., u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 72 108., 


Cottage, f., p... 


By C. Bripvcer & Son. 
Liphook, Hants.—Liphook House and 4} a., f., p. 


By Farenroruer, Ettis, & Co. 
Windsor, Berks.—2, West View, u.t. sa} yrs., gr. 
13} 138., yr. 65l. COOH CHOSE ET OH Oe ea ee ee nee ees 


rd., u.t. 19 yrs, gr. sl, 
By G. B. Hilliard & Son. 


Burnham-on-Crouch, Essex.—Enclosure of pas- 
ture, with sea-wall and foreshore, 7a. ır, 


yT. evneeeeeds 
Kennington.—37, Royal- 
Wr. 4th 128. 2... 405 


i A AEE En T teaiea teas 

Mainest., a copyhold cottage and land ........ 
By Percivat Hopson. 

Camden Town.—63 and 64, Park-st. (S), u.t. 5 


yrs., g.r. nil, y.r. ETET TET ss 
Hampstead-rd.—12, Ampthill-sq., ut. 40} yrs, 


| ee ee eee ee ee © 


Kentish 


Sees eeereeaeseoneses 
ee eeeeecon 


Ctoria-rd. u.t. 53 yrs., 
B.r. 220. 188., yur. r2OL.. cece nsec senen 


Messrs. KENSLEY. 
Upminster, Essex,—Main-rd., Freshfields and 1} 


2 a. ar. 33p.,f., p. .... 

By Frep Vaarey & Son. 

Finsbury Park.—482, Seven Sisters-rd., u 
YTS., B-D. 21l, Pe cececevsccccncccces 

By W. N. WitLoucnay. 


t4, Coleridge-rd., u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 9h., Y-T 45l. 
ulwich.—117, Croxted-rd., u.t. 6r yrs., gr. 


t. 63 


52. 18. 8d., e.r. God, E A T 

By T. Woops. 
Sutton, Middx.—Bath-rd., Sutton Cottage and 4} 
acres, f., Y.T. IIS... enne E tae ree 


By ProTHEROE & Morais (on Estate). 
Kingsdown Cliff, Kent.—Victoria-rd., &c., 112 
plots of freehold building land (in lots) ...... 


June 3.—By Desennam, Tewson, & Co. 
King’s Cross.—2ro to 234 (even), and 234a, Pen- 
tonville-rd., and 3 and 5, Winchester-st. (S), 
area 24,050 ft., f., e.r. 1134h. 1450 vc ease eeee 
236, 238, and 240, Pentonville-rd., and 1 to 9 
(odd), North-st. (S), area 5,160 ft., f., y.r. 3304. 
den Town.—arr, Camden-rd., u.t, 36} Jrs., 
gr. tal., P eeerseenercecsasonranseeeseveose 
4t and 4 ampshire-st., u.t. 36% yrs., g.r. nil, 


By Bovton, PEGRAM, & BUCKMASTER. 


Fulham.—rs to 21 (odd), Greyhound-rd., wt. 75} 
yrs., KT, 182, W.r. 1457. 18S. .. seneeeserasees 


9,009 


31150 


70 


340 


2,109 


1,361 


O 


pT i Ťşġě 


ey, 


errr 


pe 
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Brompton. — Sedlescombe-rd » Lgr. 6ol, ut. 97 
yrs., gT. 102. eseccovoacosorotoonsococesocooo 
Battersea.—5 and 9, Boutflower-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., 
gr. 19l, Y.T- oe) Se E ere 
Surbiton, Surrey.—Ravenscar-rd., six plots of 


building land, f... ... e.. sees cessor ceseeeee 
Cotterell-rd., two plots of building land, f. .... 


By FELD & Sons. 
Croydon.—22 to 2¢, Station-rd. (S), u.t. 65 yrs., 
g.t. 31}. 105., Y-F. 1497. TOS. sesessoassosoeoe 
By Frank Jory & Co. 


Hackney.—Church-path, Poole Villa and Herne 
Villa, with plot of land in rear, f., yr. 


974. 168. ec ee rere es eet cavvere Cre ee ee 
Dalston.—82, Brou hamerd., u.t. 434 yrs., g.r. 
3% LO? CS 


By Benjamin NORMAN. 


Deptford.—172 to 192 (even), Church-st., u.t. 634 
YIS., B-T- 53L, WT 335%. BS... ee ee eee e enone 


By RAVENSHEAR & Massy. 
Ealing.—1 to 4, Green-view (S), f., y.r. 1654. .... 
By JoserH STOWER. 


Finchley.—Fortis Green, Moreton, f., y.r. 857. .. 
Bickley, Kent.—Southborough-rd., two plots of 
freehold building land ......0... +006 ga eoeas 


June 3.—By Weston & Sons. 


Stockwell.—16, Stansfieid-rd., u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 
6l. 108., Y-T. eee eee 
Brixton.—3 and 5, Western-rd., u.t. Co yrs., g.r. 
134 S81 Ys Bol Tee Cr a eer Terr Sore 

7, Elm-pk., u.t. 74 YTS, Br. sé. 108., y.r. 342. 

4 and 7, Addison-pl., u.t. 18 YTS., Le ie 
W.T. ë 4s. ..ssososoe eseseosoeoecoeooseoeoo 
Strathleven-rd., f.g.r.’s 184¢., reversion in 


ee eee er voeseeeeesert CF eeseaenrees ores 


BL YTS. cece cecccccees coneccer ee secsrceecces 
Lvham-rd., f.g.r.’s 64/., reversion in 81 vrs. .. 


By F/ REBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 


Fast Greenwich. — Blackwall-lane, waterside 
property, with erecting shop, &c., thareon ; 
also rand 2, River Bank-cottages, area 4 a. 
OF. 20 D., Ute 404 YTS., RT SOL, De... seve 

Harrow Weald, Middx.—Southfield Park and 
36a. or. 1P., f., P. 

Rloomsbury.--Upper St. Martin’s-lane, &c., f.g.r. 
sol., reversion in 71 yrs. 

11, Little St. Andrew-st., f.p Y.. 750. ws cececees 

7 to 10, Little St. Andrew-st. (S), area 2,c6oft., 
f., y.¥. 240b esee ee eeeees Terre ESEN Soaks 
Little St. Andrew-st., The Two Brewers p.-h., 


eeveaeseoece CEER EREEREER] 


pose eeeeeeveaet ee Beeaeeeeseee ooo’ 


0 Oh 84.. 
3 and 4, Little St. Andrew-st. (S), f., y-r. '852. 
1, Little St. Andrew-st. and 20 and 2-4, Little 


Earl-st. (S), area 1,065 ft., y.r. 115/4 oe. sa 

at and 22, Little Earl-st. (S), f., y.r. 160... 
Chiswick.— Rothschild-villas, f.g.r. 4⁄4 108., rever- 
_ Sion in 89 yrS.....eeseeseroeseenee Phas tsa nde 
Pialice > SE; bury-st., u.t. 20} yrs., g.r. 72, y.r. 
IIO sesecsecenvees ves eroket seve bab wrnacaes P 


By James Harris & Son (at Winchester). 
Westmeon, Hants.-—Court Farm and Marland’s 
Farm, 598 a. 1 r. 24 P., f. (in one lot) enen. 

By DrEweaTT & Watson (at Newbury). 
Highclere, Hants.—Freehold house and 3a. or. 


eareerereevereeeeseeseewnetteeceoeaee ete oeenes 


p. 
Freehold house, with outbuildings ............ 


By Humnert & Fiint (at Watford). 
Watford, Herts.—2rr1 and 21ra, High-st. (S), 


fy Porc ee cc cscc eres ects wees encase eeeceenees 
Clarendon-rd , three freehold buns. sites.... 
ungalow, 


eeaoeaer ee ewe snea tere eeesnensaneeren 


n, Y-T. 407. 
46 to 56 (even), Upper Paddock-rd., f., w.r. 
69l. 11S. 
Wembley, Middlesex.—Totnes-ter., f.g.r.7/., rever- 
sion in 72} YTS. .esseesesossocscososeseseooo 
By Watton & Lere (at Buckingham). 
Buckingham.—-The Castle Fields Estate, 226 a. 
A A van E N A Hi 
June 4.—By WyaTT & Son (at Chichester). 
West Ashling, Sussex.—Skinners Field, 7 a. 2r. 


eseoeranenreerrere eee ve eer eveseeeeeevens 


Bie TD Poy be ssereossereerrereeeressessss rese 
Enclosures of land, 47 & OF. 33 Poy Éb ....ecevee 
Three cottages and PES 20. DG le. E enews 


June 5.—By BrowgeTt & TAYLOR. 

ai SS aaa f.g.r.'s 182, reversion in 
SS YIS-ce recs cecesceescceseressercesesccecs 
Elungfort-rd., f.g.r.'s 5a/., reversion in 50 yrs... 
Ellingfort-rd., f.g.r. 467., reversion in 24 yrs. .. 
Deptford.—Hale-st., f.g.r. 7/., reversion in 17 yrs. 
Hozta “Banci pt f.g.r. 10¢, reversion in 32yrs. 
Ien ee ald ond-rd., f.g.r. 32., reversion in 
18 YIS co ccecatencnvecveseserreeneneses ese 


By B. Bairey & Co. 
Ilford, Essex.—1, 2, 3, and 16, Queen’s-rd., u.t. 
999 YTS., B-T. 21h., Yr. 88/.......66 karras . 
By Humbert & FLINT. 


Abbots Langley, Herts.—Hunton Bridge, free- 
__ hold building estate, 23 A. 3 T. 11 P....-...+6- 
Edgware, Middlesex.— High-st. (near), the infan< 
; board rd school premises and plot of land ad- 
Joining, foceccsecececceoeee eects ecne onto 


By C. C. & T. MOORE. 
Victoria Park.—Cawley-rd., Inverugie House, u.t. 


_ 519 yrs., g.r. 7%, er. El sesaran we ncenee es 
Mile End.—16 Commodore:st., u.t. 68 yrs., gr. 
nil, w.r 35h BS. seene Ere eT Cee ei 


£1,125 


985 


234 
132 


1,400 


1,190 


285 


2,060 


3,680 


12,c00 


335 
220 


1,100 
1,549 


460 
610 


170 


13,395 


310 
250 


350 
1,410 
110 


515 
1,265 
1,300 

335 

235 


500 


865 


1,685 


725 


415 


300 


Holloway.—68, 7 


YTS., g.r. 30%., Y-T. 1787 
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By Newson, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
6, 78, and 80, Mercers-rd., u.t. 


eee 


ewmoseeneceaen re? 


65 
Finsbury Park.—6, 30, and 35, Lancaster-rd., 


Ut. 74 YIS., B-r. 24l., Yoke 1ZZle oe ewes ceeceees 
7, Cornwall-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., g-¥. 74. 10S., q.T- 


een cece eee eserrer ee mesesesseses eee 


YTS., B-r. 164. 165., Y.T. 1094. ..-. 000s eakene= 
57> Canonbury pi: North, u.t. 34 YTS, BP. 6l., 
E.T. bl. eoussessseossossoosoeecstn osseo 


exseeecesnesresareraneteare od 


evnecesseceeere 


vr. 6 e esso cn serseccesatseereeeeeee eeeer ® 
Stoke Newington. — 24, Newington - green, f., 


er. 4 
Holloway.—66 and 68, Mayton-st., u.t. 584 yrs., 


g-r. Ich 10S., y.r. 6 
6, Annesley-rd., u.t. 


Aor 
664 yrs., 


gr. 62, wt. sal. 


Islington. —18, Northampton-st., u.t. 16 yrs., gT. 


El, A eC) ee eee ee ee 
35D and 37, Gibson-sq., u.t. 25 yrs, B-T- 11l, 
YP. LOSE. eseseossosesereesocoessereeneeeet. 


By Revnotps & Eason. 


Hyde Park.—58, Queen's Gate and 21, Queen's 
Gate Place Mews, f., 
Commercial-rd. East.—32 and 34, Nelson-st., u.t. 


8 yrs., g.r. S, W.T. 93%. 128. 


ATE TITETETETITETEX 


eoscoascosean no 


King’s Cross.—92, York-rd., u.t. 19 yrs., B-T. 10l., 


y-r. 65 


weeaseeeaenee sere 


Dulwich.—r19, 23 to 31 (odd), Park-rd., u.t. 62 
Yrs., Gorey &C., 35 2S. Y-T 178l.. eese seeeee 

By Stimson & Sons. 
Blackfriars.—9, Stamford-st. (offices), +) Y-T. gsl.. 
Shoreditch.—3 and 7, Little Essex-st., u-t. 67 


yrs., g.t. gf. 10S., Y-T. Jele sessoese Cesenee se 
Peckham.—33, Montpelier-rd., u.t. 57 yrs» 8T- 


5l. 10S., W.T. 444. 45. 

72, 74, and 76, Scylla-r 
32, Lilson-rd., u.t. Co yrs., 
Camberwell.—r to 4, Muscat 
Old Kent-road.—34 and 36, 


rol, 108., y.r. 54l. 


Lambeth.—20, 21, and 22, 


g r. 75l, wer. 1412. 16s. 
N emosi. 58, Chestnut-rd 


1 


ALE, wr. g3% 12s. 
r. nil, W.T. 41d, 12S. 
l, f., wer. 632. 145. 


eckham Park-rd., 


u.t. Q yrs., gT. gl. 45., W.T. Bod. 12S. ++ eres ee 
Brixton.—22, Canterbury-rd., u.t. 46 yrs., gr. 


acer ee tees enesee as eeenee ee 


Murphy-st., u.t. 20 yrs., 


sy tacts 68 yrs» Bote 212, 


Yar. SOL, ve cecececececececssseaceseeseseees 
By G. TROLLOVE & Sons. 


Sutton Courtenay, 


Berks.—The Abbey and 4 à., f. 


Sutton Field, enclosures of land, 31a. 1T. 20p ,f. 


By THomas WRIGHT. 
Beckenham, Kent.— 69, Barnmead-rd., u.t. 734 


yrs., B-T. SL 15S. Y-T. 35% +6 


e@eoneeas seoce 


June 6.—By C. GERRETT & Co. 


1 . I eeoeee e 


eootaene 


eee Ce beeeccseseseeeewerceonaeere 


Kentish Town.—2, Courthope-rd. and 1, 
rd, u.t. 653 an 


Anerley.— 37 to 4! foe Piquet-rd., u.t. 97 yrs., 


gr. 6l., &r. 1204 .. 


Ce ed 


se ee nees 


(S), yr. 1252. ; also Lg.r. Jl. 12S., Ut. 14 YTS., 
gT. TOL. seser pecisan none SECESE aE 
June 6.—By OGDEN, Sons, & OLLEY. 
Wimbledon.— Vineyard Hill 
ee T rere ae 
By G. W. & H. G. POTTER. 
Hampstead.—East Heath, The Pryors and 1} a., 


eeee 


-rd., Woodford Lodge, 


By T. B. WESTACOTT. 


Camden Town.—2?, Eversholt-st., u.t. 41 yrs., 
g.r. 82, wr. 123%. 10S 


eee moeseeneeeseseeeern oe 


By Norris, Son, & HADLEY. 


Sevenoaks, Kent,—12, Bayham-rd., u.t. 74 YTS.» 
g.r. 38% 2s. 6d., Y-T. 95l 


Contractions used in these lists.— 
for leasehold gro 


ground-rent ; Lg.r. 
mn 


for years; st. for street ; 


for place; ter. for 


terra 


roved ground-rent ; g.r. for 
or freehold; c. for copyhol 
estimated rental ; w.r. for weekly rental 


rental ; u.t. for unexpir 


ecco crr severe eerse se oe 


R. 


410 


égo 


750 


2,400 


11,550 


1,369 


765 


700 


F.g.r. for freehold 
erent; i.g.r. for 


und-rent; r. for rent ; 


|. for leasehold ; e. for 
; yr. for yearly 
ed term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. 


rd. for road ; sq. for square ; pl. 
ce; cres. for crescent; av. b: 
avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard. 


n renee 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


+° Our aim in this list is to give, 
average prices of materials, not necessari 
uality and quantity ate 
y 


should be remem 
information. 


Hard Stocks .... 
Rough Stocks and 

Grizzles .. .. e... 
Facing Stocks (EE E] 


Ruabon Facing. 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 


BRICKS, &c. 


£s. d. 


as far as possible, the 
i arily the lowest. 
iously affect prices—a fact which 
those who make use of this 


1 11 © per 1,000 alongside, in river 


elle m 
NN om bo 


Ca] 
eg 


e©00000 


99 
99 


at railway depét. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


BRICKS, &c. 


£ sd 


Best Stourbridge 


Fire Bricks .... 4 6 © per 1,000 at railway depot. 


GLAZED BRICKS 


Best White and 


Thames Ballast EEEE EEK KELE 


Best Portland Cement ...-.-.- 31 oper 


o 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 35 O 
Nore.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime...» e-s...» .. 108. 6d. per yard 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 26%., 6d. per ton a 


STONE. 


s. d. 


Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers.. ...»» 13 o oO 9 t9 99 
wevcveee 12 O O ry} T) pe 
Qu Bullnose, 
sopoae 17 o o n 98 98 
Double Stretchers 19 o © ” n” rT) 
Double Headers.. 16 0 Oo ry) ” , 
One Side and two 
Ends RETETELE] I9 o o ” 98 oe 
Two Sides and one 
nd ssseeecees 20 0 O re ” T 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Squints......-- 20 0 O ” ” ” 
Di Salt 
GiazedStretchers 
and Headers .. 12 Oo O os ” Y) 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats leprae 14.0 0 T 3 T 
Double Stretchers 15 o oO ” D n 
Double Headers.. 14 9 © ši n s 
One Side and two 
Ends weoeeeet® 15 o O n ” n” 
Two Sides and one 
End .......... I5 O 9 2° T T 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Squints.......- 14 O O m T rT 
Seconds Quality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed.... 2 O O less than best. 
s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand .....++» 7 3 per yard, delivered. 


‘ton, delivered. 


, delivered. 
t rly. dpt. 


ire in blocks e00@ I 12 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 
B J sse L7 n ” 
Farleigh Down Bath .. x 8 "i A 
Beer in blocks .... 1 6 ii i 
Grinshill ” wees 1 10 > ii 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 j n 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 3 4 1” is 
Red Corsebill s 2 5 ji i 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 3 t ii 
Red Mansfield ‘ 2 4 ” ñ 
Hard York in blocks .. 210 . » ji 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes 5. d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 2 8 pe m herd 
rly. de 
i ” 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 O » ii 
ji p 3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 3 » i 
o. Wood EEA bes ae ‘he. cube 
in 2 : 
aE p Jaa. riy. depôt. 
in. sawn both 
7 n ” “sides landings g per ft. super. 
deld. rly. dept. 
» gin do. I 3$ n o 


SLATES 
in, in. ' £ sd 


20X 10 best blue Bangor..12 0 oper 1000 of 1200 at ry.dep. 


», _ best seconds , 11 10 9 
16X 8 best » 6176 
20X 10 best blue Portma- 

doc .. . I1 76 
16x8 best bluePortmadoc 6 5 o 


s0x 10 best Eureka un- 


fading green.... 13 10 0 

16x 8 ” » 710 0 
20 X 10 permanent green 10 10 O 
16X8 ry) a0 6 00 
TILES. 
s. d. 


a in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. 
> te. by 4} in. and 2 in by 5 in. 


Deals : seconds .....cccscncveccce 
Battens: seconds ....cccececccnne 


[See 


Hip and lley tiles... 7 per doz. ” » 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 48 6 per 1000 n » 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 © per Coz. see ii 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. Edwar) 57 6 per 1,000 » n» 
Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 O n » » 
Hip tiles .......-- ..... 4 Oper doz ac ts 
Vv ley tiles eeecese see 3 i} ) ib) 19 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,000 wo 8 
Hi tiles enoneegaeseeoase I per Ofe 39 J] 
Yy ey tiles.. so aosa osos 3 8 be a0 t 
WwoopD. 
Buitp1nc Woop.—YELLow. 
At per standard. 
Deals: best 3 in. by xx in. and 4 ine £sd £ 3d. 
by g in. and I1 I.....-seeeeees 14 10 O 16 0 0 
Deals : 3 by 9.sseepeeseesesee 1310 O 15 0 O 
Battens: best 2g in, by 7 in. and 8in., 
and 3 in. by 7 in.and 8 in...... 10 10 Ir 10 O 
Battens : best 2 by 6and3by6 .. o10 0 less than 


7 in. and 8 in, 


zr o olessthanbest 


O I0 O 


ee ” oat 
8 0 o 9 o 
also page 603, 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, de., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


*Dweliings for Working Class ......sc.csccccccsossesereessres, - 


TAART St. Pancras Borough Council ...... 
Cottages, Margaretting, Essex .. ... ... acteeseees sasnencecees 
Four Houses, Beechwood-avenue, Pontefract... aebseesosete 
Wesleyan Church and Schools, Petersfield ............... sieeeuanees 
Additions to School, Pontyrhy! RETE T N TA Bettws School Board .......cccoeseres, 
Additions to Schools, Wyndham Row, Cumberlaud .| Great Broughton school Board ... 
Cast Iron Pipes, Warlingham, Surrey.............. peseteeess Lunacy Visiting cea ance seeneeee, 
Road Metal (1, 000 tons) eer Horsham U. DU SOHOCOEEaSeeEHES POLED 
Additions, £c., to School, Croas Keys, ‘Mon. seoceces.ee.| Bisca School Board E EE 
Road Materi als Oreos ones 0009082 208 EG OOF COO RGE AE: Fast Grinstead U. D. C. reseseseneseses 


Cemetery Chapels, Stourbridge-road . sid ebasovnsnsapaesuses=’ 
‘Two Cottages, Plawsworth . 
Banking Premises, Keswick. ...... ss Siskeegaet 
Shops and Warehouse, North-street, ‘Leeds... Seerias | 
Bridge Works, Hadham Bridge... 

Workhouse Infirmary, Hemsworth, ‘near Wakefield .. 
Additions, &c., to Scho ls, Old Hutton, Kendal 
Wesleyan Church, Nethertleld, near Nottingham... 
Extensions to Electricity Works, Valley-road......... 
Public Conveniences, South End Green. sdeaedeaess vanes 
‘Painting and Repairs, &c., at marmary EEE EE 
*New Branch Library, West Ealing .. 
*Making-up Roads ....ccccscsessessseseseees 
"Engine and Accumulator Rooms, Boiler Settings, ‘&e. 
*Pubjic Conveniences, South End Green bus 
Road Metal, Pentre, Glam. 
Granite Spulls (1,500 tons) 


Dudley Corporation... ea ; 
North-Eastern Ratiway ‘Company. 
Carlisle & Cumberiand oe Co. 
Mr. J. Pickersgill .. 

Hertforashire County council .. 


COSC OOO OOERs Ce PHONED OPE BED OO 


we vece 
Sesace 080000 000806 


Seeostgeess 


Bradford Corporation ENE EERE 
Hampstead Borough Council ..... 
Fulham Guardians uessa. 
cccctccccssccssecees.. | Baling Local sat PE EEEE TA ET 
o 
Fulham Guardians ...... ean 
Hampstead Borough Council Sates 
Rhondda U.D.U. 
Brighton ‘Lown Council 


LEETE] AEII EEEETI 
400 0OCOCEOEHDOHFD 000889082086 008 COnOne 


POET Y IOI PIII yyy yy 


Drainage Works ............. seseesscceecercs soccesesceccrssceseeecs? BOLT (N. B.) District council... 
*Supply of Granite Spalis.........sccccccrereeccrsssccrcccsee. | Brighton Burough Counc... 
"supply of Portland Coment vsssesescseeees essaosoosessessosoe 


uo. 
Widnes Corporation........ 


eeeeosseeoee 


Wealeyan Chapel, Albert-road ......... asror akas 
Renovation of Chapel, St. Just, Cornwall. PEIS 

Five Houses, Shaw-street, Halifax edi sgiexstersseadsouserss: 
Street Works, Clifford-street, &c. 
Street Works, Daisy-strect, &ce. .. ett 
Rebuilding Battery House, Portreath, “Cornwall Saves 
Church, Hendry, Pontardulais Wales....... 

Church, Grimethorpe Colliery, near Cudworth, Yorks 


SOOe ere recess 


Levenshulme U.D. Cc. diswasessdanis 
Brighouse (Yorks) Corporation .. me 


COKCOC Cee COs 


SO COCCHO AHH cee eZee eae se, 


e0es00 C8 288 


Water Supply Works, Brookeborough ........... e... | Lisnaskea (Ireland) R.D.C._......... 
Stee! Girder Bridge, near Ninewells J unction ...........| Dundee Town Couucil secs -cccce 
Sewerage Works ........c...cccccessseeeees | cence teeeeee s... | Pontrefract Town Council............ 
Extension of Business Premises, 'Primrose- -place .... | Alloa (N.B.) Co-op. soc, Ltd........ 
Public Baths, Broad-lane, Bramley. wes ves eacecse | LEOGS COPPUTALiON.....,..0.-0cccece cers x 


Schools, Oak-lane . Ceoerte 06s 088 des 
*Converting Manor House, Lee, “foto Librar yo REN 

Gasworks Extensions... .... euasuietens 
Extension of Business Premises, Ynishir, ‘Wales eas 


West Bromwich school Board raas 
Lewisham Public Libraries Coni. 
‘| Sowerby Bridge (Yorks) Vorprtn... 


*Sanitary Inspector... ccc.c.cosse EETA TA OER 
Clerk Of Works ..esssosossressreenosssososs. 
*Building Inspector... ....c00. soeceo 
-Clerk of Works 


Borough of Hampstead uss ........ 
Beckenham U.D.C. .... igs 
Willesden District Council 


Hornsey District Council .. ....... 


SEPOe S28 ser ees eas eters: 


BESeevo ees sec eHtsor eeesesetese 


POHOSO HOO SES SHEE CeeH CHP areeEEECEERNSOT EL. OSs FORGE OD 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number, 


Competitions, 


T. H. & F. Healey, Architecte, 4z, Tyrrel-street, Bradford . 
Keith D. Young, architect, 17, Soutnampton-atrect, W.u. ssw 
K. Mawhood, Architect, 2, Market- road, Chelmsford ........-sesse0.: 
W. Hurst, Architect, POULELPACE o.oo. sccesceveceseesessesccscotssesesses, inka 
Gordon & Gunton, architects, Finsbury Roe, EG... ‘ 
vy. Edmonds, Chapel Bach, near Bridgend PEREN 
W.G. Scott & Co., Architects, Workington . OIRE E 
K. Mawdesley, Town Hall, Croydon ...sasso...scevoosoose 
8. Mitchell, Council Uttices, Horsham eee sete AOOCRH OHHH EHSCHRHEHEOC EOE ton Cdn l 
K. H. Johnson, Architect, Risca, MOM.....c.cccsssceessserscesonss ai 
K. Wilds, surveyor, Urban Council Uttices, Kast Grinstead .. 

J, Gammage, Burough Engineer, Town Hall, Dudley .............. s 
W. Bell, Architect, Central station, Newcastle-un- iyne eves 

J. B. Martindale, architect, Viaduct Chambers, Carlisle ......... 
r. Winn & Sons, architects, N2, Albion-atreet, Leeds.........0000. 
U. A. Smith, County Surveyor, 4l, SPADE MITOEN: 8. Wo 
- H. Richardson, Architect, Hemsworth... 


"sopi eeBateege. 


COR ASE cer PoReeHee CH+seeeg 


. Stalker, Architect, Kendal ee wes, g 


W. J. Moriey & Sun, "architects, 209, 'Swan-arcade, Bradford ...... 
Mawson & Hudson, Architects, 2, K xchange, Bradford... essor.. | 
U. E. Winter, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead .sessossoses | 
Clerk, Guaraiaus Offices, Kuiham Palace-road, Be Woe soian 
Council's Kngineer, ‘town Hall, Ealing ero A m 
ao, 
F. H. Medhurst, Engineer, 13, Victoria-street, 8.W. essssssessesoso 
Borough Engiueer, Lown Hall, epee N.W 


W. J. Jones, Engineer, Peutre, K.S.0. 
i 


. OER OO COS OH LENLOE® 


. Barrow, Civil Kngineer, 3, Bon Accord-street, Aberdeen... 


f eN Eugineer, town hall, Brighton ..occccccceccccscersocessones. se L 


do. 
C. W. D. Joynson, Architect, Wednesbury . 
J. C. Maddern, Pendeen OTE OECOE CO OOCTOD = 5000 ore CH OO THOS Hy HOOP COFFEE O00: 
C. F. L. Horsfall & Sons, Architecte, Halifax....... Scscoagaurcensabicdants 
J. Jepson, Surveyor, Tiviot Dale, Stockport e eassosoonsoccotoneseses se 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Brighouse ..es.seoossossssse 
3. Hili, Architect, Green-iane, REGTULN .....e csesrecscoosoosoossocoossore: 
W. Griffiths, Architect, Falcon pannei Lianelly aenieiai 
C. H. Fowler, Architect, Durham seses. essoseses 
J. O'R. Hoey, Council UMces, Lisnaskoa . LE sues iais 
W. C. Macktson, Eugineer, 2l, Commercial- street, Dundee . g 
B. Latham, Civil Engineer, Victoria ee S.W.. tes 
J. Mitchell, Architect, Alloa .. POYeECVryT yer t iit Pee TU CILLA LETIILIZ 
J. Lane Fox, Architect, 13, Park- .8qQUATE, Leeds .. 
A. Long, Architect, 21, New- street, West Bromwich . 
Borough Surveyor, town Hall, Catford .. seis £000 coos e8 cages: 
A. W. Bissell, Huyineer, Gasworks, » Sowerby Bridge... oe searencoecees ve 


04 608000 0G S006 009006 000000080 te 


eo. se teens Oboes 


EEE J. Rees, Architect, Pentre e. airala 00: 
Fifty-eight Houses, Penydarrea, Merthyr Ea ....„| Brynglas Building Club ......cccc00. | T. Roderick, Architect, Merthyr .. et A E 
Flint Road Metal ..... venesse eossereeconvereeess | BUrgeas Hili (Sussex) U.D.C. ..... | A. F. Hardwick, Council Ottices, Burgess Hill... sss. do. 
Road Works, Tramway ‘Tracks, "EC. ae iseoes sesser coesee| Farnworth U.D.C..c.ccssnseesssnsenseens | W. J. Lomax, civil bngineer, 11, Foid-street, Bolton.ss.ssses.se. sane ao. 
Tar Paving, &e., Dovercourt .....ccccccoscssscsescseveescesecees| Harwich school Board  ......000. | G. D. Hugh- Jones, Harwich ....esssesssessessecasessossap sonseensscnccvonse concer do, 
Sewerage Works, Reservoir-road, GC. aansens seese] Kettering U. D.C. a... | J. Bond, Maraet-street, Kettering .. O —— OOy 

*Making-up Janet, &c., Roads ... County Borough West Ham ........ | Burou: zh Engineer, town Hall, West Ham, B. .s.esssssecssssessaocesee. JONO H | 

"Galvanised Corrugated Iron Building,Loughboro Jun.| London County Council sesser.. | Architect's Vepartment, 19, Charing Uroes-road, BW. steseeseneneee | QO. 

*Watch Room at Council's Fire Station ses.essssssseses | Walthamstow O.D.C, .....ccecceeee. | Council's Engineer, Town Hall, W aithamatow ... ... eosccseesenesereecs to. 
Granite (600 tons) 000006 000 088 000 000000000000900 0000000p0tSs ene ones Braintree U. D. C. COO COs cereetescocerns H. H. Nankw ell, Surveyor, Y estry Hall, Braintrse ce0oosooteossse 0099. June 3 
Granite Road Metal . $00 OOO OORESE OSE SO! CS HTEOH SE COHEOREOR GOs Sed aer Lewes lowa Council eeonees eer Surveyor, Town Hall, Lewes weaves res FRO CH OCHNHG SEs CEO TES SO Go, 

*Extension of Town Hall . se...) Southwark Borough Council... Councii’s Knugiueer, Vestry Hall, Borough- ‘Toad, Soh TE do, 
Harbour Works, &c., Pwilheli, “Carnarvonshire . EET dite 6 ooh. caentananeks W. T. Douglas, Engineer, 15, Victoria-street, S.W. seosossoseesoossoe June $ 

*Making-up Roads, Ke. snesesseneassesssnsenras nass | Tottenham U.D.C, ...ssssasesssseeeee | Council's hugineer, 712, High-road, Totventam) N ccsvosnssaive osses | JUJ | 

*Broken Granite and Granite Chips S North Walsham U. D.C.. Council's Surveyor, North Walsham .......essosssosessoe covers | JUIY È 

*Twenty-five Houses in Barge House-road ..,........0.....| Metropolitan Borough Woolwich Borough Engineer, Maxey-road, PIUMSteAd nssreesessessssees on totoseee: Juy 3 

*Electric Generating Station ..esssss-osesssseneoeoossso NY Bexiey U.D.U.sessesesesoeseeoessecsesssso.| Morley & Dawbarn, 82, Victoria-street, SW sieis sevossoisossssoses || JUF S 

*New Coastguard Buildings, near Southminster .. Siew ‘The Admiralty ...... cecece-e- coeessesees | COBSLBUard Stations, Bradwell and Burnham- `on- ‘Crouch coe reseo a0. 

*Cottages for Workmen........e.seeseres see cee ereessaren senses Cheshunt U,V.C. eosssossossossaseeseo: Clerk's Uttice, Manor House, CheBhunt...esseseressereeeeessooseroor sorcerer | July j 

*Drains and Sanitary Works, Newington Po RONIE Soutnwark Unton .ss.eesesseseesesssosse| G. D. Stevenson, Architect, 13 & 14, King-street, B.C. sesen July I 

“Convalescent Hospital at Carshalton ....... Metrupolitan Asylums Board .... | Treadwell & Marten, 2, Waterluo-piace, Pall Mall, ee sesoses July 1 

"Stone Monument.. sese. | Bucks War Memoriai Committee | County surveyor, Couuty Hall, cn Anca dh Sesdebbetientoaiatiecsonte Owe)? 
Additions to 15 Houses, ‘Sowerby Bridge, ‘Yorks seisak: oer eeseeecee J. Crawshaw, Architect, Bradford . aee . sonsos anonesanebe esosesososseee NU URE 

*New Church and Schools, Peterstield.. C0ee coe soc centesoets Boetecveceos W. C. Burley, 6, Slation- road, Peteratield PPYPTTTUTTT PTTL Xe dv. 
Villa, Sutton- in- Ashtield per eee COO Coe ee rene esrecetogrerreteetes ooheeveree . J. P. Adlington, Architect, sutton-in- Ashfield . PeTTT Tek do. 
Farmhouse, Wernhir Farm, Little Mill, apa eses. . E. J. Wihiams, Architect, 31, High-street, Cardiff ses. oesesse ser - 00, 
Two Cottages, Kirkby Mallory, Hinckley. senestebase Seisoo A. W. Byron, 5, Low-pavement, Chestertield .. do, 
Villas, Sherwood Kise, Nottingham... sesoses Sissessorosi Coliyer & Slater, Arcuitects, 8, ’Bridlesmith Gate, “Nottingham ... do. 
Memorial Home, Cranmer-street, Nottingham esses. | COMMİttEE soosssessssossssesesss en n | Mee dhe Sutton, Architect, Bromiey House, Notting Nam eenen do. 
Two Villas, Pontyclun, Wales ....s..s.ecesseosecosososssseses oesssocosose W. Morgan, 11, Bute- crescent, Pontyclun... " do. 
Club Buildings, Moston, Manchester . agnor EE TTO S.M. Chadwick, C.E., Biudioss Chmps. , Chapel Walks, Miancheste Qu 
Auction Yard, &c., Llantwit Major, Wales .. cave] J. R. Thomas cccseeestvecdsacevessts veo | B.J. Williama, Architect, 31, High- “treet, a? pee Keusbievanvunniete§ rv 

*Copatruction of Sewer, Talbot-syuare 22... ceccccsssseeses Paddington Borough ‘Council woos. | CoUNCII’S Surveyor, rown Hall, Paddington, Wa sccsavsccneeaes snr seeee: 

* Works und repairs to Military Buildings (U. K.)... ecbuers Secretary of State for eed E General Officer Commanding Various DIBUTICES .e.seecos a0, 
Stables, &c., Abergele, N. Wales. ....... Serre eseese | COlunel J. E. Meilor,,, mse e | J. Eaton & Co., Architects, Stainford-street, Ashton-under- on re 
Seven Houses, Allerton Bywater, Yorks .sesesssess seecesensese Garside & Penuivgton, Architects, PONCELTACE caccosccrrocser se sos oovees i 

| an ale ee 
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Nature of Appointment., By whom Required. \ Salary, A y be i 


1501. OO woccnvees Sen eeCvercasessessee coe vee 
3l. per week e. 
1502.. 


-ocete 


34 per week . sane 
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Contracts, pp. Iv. vi. viil. x. d'grii. 


eee seges. et! 
VOOR SOs mee receseceee eeod ere cescansesyegs rene 


Ív, 


poo June )i 
| 


J. C. May, Civil kugineer, Town Hall, Brighton seansu] JU 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature ot Work. By whom Advertised. : Premiums Daten 

*3outhend (Eastern) Church Extension ..... segauchven canes | Tho Committee ..esssesessosossoseo:oosoe| NOU Btated....e sosseoresrsosoecossoesosiseraoossses © oososesseosacosesscososs dads | Sep. | 

* Memorial to Queen Victoria at Allahabad @oesetoase on The Committee 0680060006 SOF Od coa DONTE: 2 ,000 Rupees. ©0080 001800 00000000 CCE COOEEEREDTEE LOO ROS O00 O00 000 COC OEE Oar EOL 00010000400 i Nov, OF, a 

me oe —_——— en eS a a een Sed eee es E N eee — DE IY PIR SE Sa eceee 

CONTRACTS, 

Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by Ayala 

House, Brigshaw-road, Allerton DIRAE: seese. Mr. G. JOHNSON .....,ccccccceccccesceene.| A. Hartley, Architect, Castleford ..........06 ‘ June 12 
School, Starbeck, Yorks 


do. 
do. | 
do 
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GLOUCESTER. — For the execution of roof works, 
Eastgate Market, forthe Corporation. Mr. R. Read, 
C.E., Guildhall, la ae 


Freeman & Jones.. T EEEE aor I0 I1 
King & Sons.. a aek 1,348 0 o 
J. Gurney .esssessosnecsseososnen. 1,311 12 2 
yard & STel e a E N 1,148 0 0 


HAYWARDS HEATH (Sussex).—For the supply of 
granite road metal, and surface flints, for the Cuckfield 
Urban District Council, _ Mr. T. Simmons, surveyor, 
Cuckfield :— 

Per Ton. 


s. 
Stoney Stanton Granite Co. , near Leicester 
(granite, 250 tons) .............5 Keane 14 9 
Per Yard. 
wW. ao Portslade-by-Sea (flints, 250 
VAIS). caus cin woaecanneoedaacueelck oc 5 5 


ot EE ee (Anglesey). — For new Board 
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SELKIRK (N.B.).—For constructing intake and gravi- 


tating main to engine house, No. 3 Contract, for the Sel- 
kirk Corporation. 


castle-on-Tyne and Birmingham :— 


Brebner & Co. . chases «+ 639329 
MacDonald & Son, Hawick* seveaweenwee 2,504 
G. K. Waghorn ..... sicoor teri 2,300 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.—For the erection of schoo! 
buildings, Queen-street, Fenton, for the D. School 
Pora. essrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, architects, Han- 
ey i— 


p a or. ious £3,843 | J: Bagnall EE £3359 
ilton, Jnr. .... 3,509] T. R. Yoxall ...... ; 
Tompkinso n & are Meiklejohn & Son .. 3,249 

Bettelley ........ 3,470 | Brain & Smith.. 30127 
Cornes & Sons...... 3,400 | S. H. poy Long- 
T. Godwin ....e... 3,366| ton? ..... e... 3,092 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For additions, &c., to the 


school. Mr. Joseph Owen, architect, Menai Bridge :— Walthamstow Hospital. Messrs. Pennington & Son, 

- Hughes.......... 41,380 | T. P. Thomas, Llan- architects, Hastings House, Norfolk - street, Strand, 
haf Sil ees 1,300 a P.G.* ee... e £888 | W.C. :— 

omas D a eeno 1,07 wen LESE OE E E E 8 

W. Pritchard ...... Fos Jones & Son.. Bee W. R. Rens ........ 46,970 | A. G. Barton........ £5,905 

J. & R. Evans..... joo Foster Bros. ........ 6,726 . Appleby tei weew 5,800 

A. Reed ....... 6,273 Snewin Bros. ...... 5,787 

. J. Scott... - ase e.. 6,141 W. Shurmur ........ 5.778 


l LONDON.—For the execution of road works, Blom- 


field-road, &c., for the Hammersmith Borough Council. 
a Mair, C.E., Town Hall, Broadway, Hammer- 
Blomfield-road. 
. Ball... neen . 4599 10 | Parris & Co, 
Nowell & ne soos 578 o Chesilton - road, 
impers O .. of SW”. 
H. J. Greenham . ae c] ee 
Redan-street. 
. Ball. - 4332 15 tA a & 
arris & Co. .. 309 0 o Co., Hammer- 
owel & Co... 


308 0 o smith*® ...... £2 a o 
H. J. Greenham 295 o 4 ue 


SS ŘŮŮ 


LONDON.—For decorative and sanitary work, No. 1, 
Hyde Park-terrace, W. Messrs, Hunter & Hunter, 
surveyors, South Kensington :— 

Douglas .......... 4867 17 | Vears & Co. ...... £826 18 
K animoak & Sons 852 13| Porter & Co.* ..., 805 2 


LONDON.—For the erection of mission institute, 
Brisbane-street, Camberwell, for the Rev. F. D. Vaughan. 


Mr. Richard - Lovell, architect, 46, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C. uantities by Mr. W. H. Webber, 7, Great 
pn es-street, :— 

les & Co... £6,676 | W. Downes ........ £6,232 
L. H. & R, Roberts : 422 | Bulled & Co. ...... 6,371 
Marsland & Co. ... 6,335 | Roome & Co. ...... 5,719 
Mardes & Harper .. 6,254 | Ivory* ....osessn.o 5,665 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For the exccution of 
sewerage and sewage disposal works, Dinnington, for the 
Castle Ward Rural District Council. Mr. Harry W. 
Hig ara engineer, N ee af Tyne ae Birmingham :— 


Robson ...... £2,808 arrick.......... 41,876 
J acob Robson ...... 2,259 j: Thompson, Gos- 
J. Bewley .......... 2,253 forth® ......see008 1,818 


G. K. Waghorn .... 2,095 


B. NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


GATIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 


P. Banyard, Cam- 
bridze* ... 5,4 
West Bros. & Pettit ASE 


Thomas & Edge .... 6,135 
Barrett & Power.... 6,050 
R. A. Lowe ........ 5,995 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
‘S THE BUILDER " (Published Weekly) le DIRECT toon 


eee he oe sonun Sa os Ge mambers) Fi PREPAID. to an 


&c. annum, ia lng UG 
"T 
Poin aaa aa E enee anaie of" TUR 
SUBCRIBERS in LONDON and P SUBURBS, by | ; 
Publishing per annum (se 


Office, x 
SENN Ric Ah he 


W. H. Lascelles & @o., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, B.C. 
Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


AIGH-€LASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


Mr. Harry W. Taylor, engineer, New- 
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FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
STONE, 


BA 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing 
and d Preserving Build Building Materials, 


HAM HILL STONI 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
incorporating the Ham Hill S 
( The Fone Cao Trask & Sos, 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


Somerset. 
London sy cea :—Mr. B. A, Williamas, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. p oe Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse foon, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and enl agre rooms, 


granaries, tun-rooms, and t 
ontractors to the Forth Bridge Cor Co. ee 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, 


UANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
| QUANTI and with despatoh. Faaa 
METCHIM & SO N (ar. oiokenn vanm venini 


UANTITY SURVHYO 
1902, price 6d. post 74. In leatbae I ‘Poa 


BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Lr. 


ene oa Box, Wilts. 
Branch Office: York Chambers, Bath. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 2.0 

Telephone No., 2751 Avenue. 

= ee a a a 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncean Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFIEG. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTF. 
WHITH SILICA PAVING. 


PYKIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 


OT WATER INSTANTLY NIGHT OR DAY 


The QUICKEST Method 


HOT BATH 


Boiling Water in One Minute 


of Water Heating 


Hot Water Without Kitchen Fire 


IN 5 MINUTES 


Hot Water Service to all Taps through Hou 


Hot Water in Souliery i "pjs WITHOUT KITCHEN FIRE 


EWART’ 


Always in action at 


“LIGHTNING” GEYSI 


For GAS or 


GAG Euston Road London NW. 
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N June 24 the Home 
Office will return 
to the Corporation 
of London. the 
buildings at New- 
gate which, under 
the Prisons Act of 
1877, had been 
transferred to the 
custody of the 
State, and three 

years later had ceased to be used asa gaol for 

punitive purposes, prisoners being confined 
there only during their trial or condemnation 

at the Central Criminal Court. The Act 2-3 

Vict, c. 56 (1839), provided for separate 

confinement of prisoners under sentence. 

In April of the following year was begun the 

building of the “ Model,” since known as 

Pentonville, Prison, having 520 cells, and 

completed in 1842, at a cost of about 

95,000/., after the plans and designs of Lieu- 

tenant-Colonel Jebb, R.E. Within five or 

six years as many as fifty-four prisons were 
built after that plan at Wakefield, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, 

Dublin, York, and elsewhere; in 1849-52 

Holloway Jail was erected, after J. B. Buv- 

ning’s design, in ‘imitation of Warwick 

Castle, for 436 cells, at an outlay of nearly 

t00,000/, But it was not until: less than 

fifty years ago that the same system was 
adopted at Newgate, where may yet be seen 
one of the wards wherein the prisoners 
associated together. In 1857-9 a block of 

130 cells on three floors for male prisoners 

Was erected, after Bunning’s designs, in the 

area within the high screening wall which 

encloses the north wing, the Men's Side 
and formerly the Debtors’ Side, of the 
prisen.- That block also comprised eleven 
teceptios cells, six punishment cells, one of 
them being a -totally-darkened room, and 
two cells for those sentenced to death.. In 

1862.3 a similar block of forty-seven cells 

was built for female prisoners within the 

South block ; and then, in terms of the Act 

for regulating the place of execution of sen- 

tence, a house for the gallows was con- 

Structed in the chapel, or men’s exercise- 


yard, at the side of the passage leading from 
the ‘condemned ” cells. 

With the exception of the additional story 
above the cornice, which has replaced the 
angle-pediment of the Governor's house, 
drawn in Fergusson’s ‘History ot Archi- 
tecture” (vol. iii, edit. 1862), the facade, 
99 yds. in length, fronting Old Bailey 
remains as it was designed by the younger 
Dance, who, at the death of his father on 
February 11, 1768, succeeded him as City 
Surveyor, having, as was then customary, 
purchased that office for 200/. His designs, 
however, did not include the eastern portion 
of the outer north wall with the adjoining 
Ordinary’s house in Newgate-street. An 
Act of 7 Geo. III. enabled the Corporation 
to raise, for various works, sums at 34 per 
cent. interest to be repaid by means of a tax 
of 6d. per ton on coal or culm imported into 
the City—one sum of 50,000/, being appro- 
priated for a new prison and sessions-house ; 
an Act of 18 Geo. III. authorised the raising 
of 40,000}, upon similar terms. Meanwhile, 
the Parliament had voted a subsidy in aid of 
50,000}. to the Corporation, who in exchange 
for the new site gave up to the public a free- 
hold space of 600 square feet in Old Bailey 
and widened Newgate-street on its south 
side. Lord Mayor Sir William Becktord 
laid the first stone on May 31, 1770; in 1778 
the Corporation had expended 52,585/. 118. 
11d.; they spent 14,4642. 13s. 9d. of their 
own moneys upon the Sessions House, and 
6,250% in buying freehold property for the 
approaches; some unforeseen expenses for 
the foundations amounted to 19,000/,, whilst 
the injuries done by Lord George Gordon’s 
mob in 1780 involved a further outlay of 
30,0007, mainly voted by the Commons. 
Dance designed a substructure of brick 
arched vaults; in excavating the loose 
soil he found it necessary to sink the 
principal foundations to carry the brick 
vaulting to a depth of 40 ft., by reason of the 
existence of the town ditch along the outer 
side of the City wall. He' supplied an 
excellent foundation by mixing cart-loads of 


cells, of the old prison, which were 
| demolished in 1777. The Press Yard, or 
exercising ground (not to be confounded’ 
with the Piess Room) stood on the east 
of the old Stone Hold and the Lower Ward 
in the Common Felons’ Side on the ground | 
floor. The author of the “ History of the’ 
Press Yard ” (1717), who was there amongst. 
| the Jacobites of 1715-16, says of it :— 

“This tomb of the living was once ‘The Phenix’ 
Inn by Newgate-street. and being contiguous to the 
gaol . . was added to it in times of the Usurpa- 
tion” [Commonwealth]. 


Phoenix-court, in Newgate-street, is but a few 
yards distant from the site of the City gate, 
and is now entered through the new 
premises Nos. 3-5, which are being com- 
pleted for Messrs, Warner & Son, atter de- 
signs by Mr. C. Stanley Peach. 

A copy of Danoce’s plan, with elevation, 
preserved in the “Fauntleroy” copy of 
Pennant at the Soane Museum, shows the 
debtors’ and the women felons’ (and State- 
prisoners’) quadrangles in the north and 
south wings, respectively, and the men 
felons’ quadrangle, with the arcade beneath 
the chapel, between the two wings. Around 
each quadrangle ang abutting against the 
outer walls, are ranged the wards, taprooms, 
staircases, and closets; on either side of the 
keeper's house are the turnkeys’ lodges 
(distinguished by the fetters over their 
portals), and behind the house is the vaulted 
arcade; the east wall of the north wing 
stands over the City wall. The re-arrange- 
ments effected in 1857-9 involved the 
removal of the wards—the celis for the 
refractory and the ward along the east side 
ot the middle quadrangle excepted, the 
division of the middle area into the women’s, 
middle, and chape! yards, and the extension 
eastwards of the north wing to include 
the Ordinary’s residence, the ventilating. 
shaft, and furnace-house, and the sites | 
of the old Press Yard and “condemned” 
cells. The new block of separated cells in 
the norfh wing stands clear for from 12 ft. to 
i8 ft. 6in. from the outer walls on three 


whole and broken bricks with mortar, in a| sides; on the west it was entered from Old 
ratio of 1 to 4, to form a rough concrete. | Bailey through iron doors, that still remain, 
Behind the new north wing lay the Press| but have been for some years past disused. 
Yard, with the “condemned” wards and The massive outer walls, which form so im- 
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posing and impressive a feature of the 
design, are 50 ft. high, and havea thickness of 
nearly 4 ft. at the base. The principal wards 
and rooms of the new prison were arranged 
in the two wings, and at the rear of the 
middle block, the wards being from 38 ft. to 
24 ft. long by 15 ft. wide. On either side of 
the Press Yard were two wards for con- 
demned male felons, each of them being 
31 ft. by 18 ft., together with three floors of 
five cells apiece, constructed of stone and 
vaulted. John Howard, who surveyed the 
prison in 1779, gives the dimensions of those 
cells as ranging from 9 ft. to 9 ft. 6 in. by 
6 ft. There are some water-colour drawings 
of them and the chapel, &c., in the “ Faunt- 
leroy” copy of Pennant. The buildings 
were still uncompleted when the “ No 
Popery” rioters attacked the prison on 
June 7-8, 1780, to liberate their comrades, 
get fire to it, and set free 300 prisoners. 

The middle block of Dance’s facade (see 
Mr. G. J. J. Lacy’s measured drawings illus- 
trated in our columns of December 21, 1895) 
contains the Governor's quarters, the arcade, 
and the chapel for 350 persons; at the rear 
are the exercising grounds, and beyond them, 
forming the eastern portion of the prison, is 
the ward we have already mentioned. The 
ward, used as a day-ward for some years 
past, contains the flogging-block, and is 
worthy of a passing notice as having been 
the scene of Mrs. Fry’s humane ministra- 
tions. The adjoining block, which contained 
the former “refractory ” cells, has been con- 
verted into the infirmary, and includes a 
“condemned” cell for women, with the 
women warders’ rooms on the first floor. The 
north wing occupies a part of the site of the 
former prison that stood in the gate of the 
City wall, and on the south side of New- 
gate-street. At the side of and beneath 
the step of the “Debtor's Door,” in Old 
Bailey which, if opened, would admit 
one into the prison kitchen, may be 
seen the staples to which the scaffold 
used to be fastened (1783-1868), and there 
the pillory was placed. Close by the 
gallows-shed is a part of the arched door- 
way znd a piece of the wall of one of the 
wards—their stones are marked by the fire 
to which they were exposed in June, 1780. 
A passage along the outside (east) of the 
wamen’s side, open to the sky, but guarded 
with an iron grating, forms the communication 
between the gaol and the courts, It is also 
the burial place of condemhed convicts, whose 
initials are scratched in the plaster of a wall 
along the east side of the passage ; that wall 
is a fragment of the old wall of London, 
whereof there are further fragments to the 
south, in what is now the west wall of the 
garden appertaining to the canons houses at 
Amen-corner. 

In March, 1890, whilst excavating for 
making a drain at the rear of No. 8, Old 
Bailey, Mr. J. Terry, clerk of works to the 
Corporation, dug up another portion of the 
wall which he found at a shallow depth 
below the present level of the pavement in 
that thoroughfare. As we illustrated his 
drawing of the fragment in our number of 
November 17, 1900, and on October 20, 
1900, printed his account of the discovery, 
together with analyses we caused to be 
made of mortar taken from the inner side of 
the wall, we need say here only that the 
fragment of the wall, being 8 ft. high and 
8 ft. 3 in. thick, had its foundation upon the 
ballast, and that whilst its inner face had 


been well preserved, the outer face showed 
to a marked degree the action of the water 
of the ditch. The ditch, curiously enough, 
was known as Houndsditch, according to a 
passage in Munday’s edition of Stow :— 

“In the year 1356.... the tenement and 
ground upon Hounds-ditch, between Lud-gate on 
the south and New-gate on the north, was ap- 
pointed to John Cambridge, Chamberlain of London, 
whereby it seemeth that the Chamberlains of 
London have there kept their Courts, as they now 
do at the Guildhall, and till this day the Mayor and 
Justices of the City kept their Sessions in a part 
thereof, now called the Sessions Hall, both for the 
City of London and Shire of Middlesex.” 

The Sessions House that will shortly be 
pulled down stands on the south side of the 
yard, erroneously identified with the former 
Press Yard, which abuts against the south 
wing of Newgate. It was rebuilt in 1773-4, 
by George Dance the younger, and enlarged 
by William Mountague, City Architect, with 
an extension southwards on the site of 
Surgeons’ Hall, for offices of the Clerk of 
the Peace, and, on the ground floor, a vesti- 
bule, with a colonnade of Doric pillars in 
two rows, for witnesses in waiting. Surgeons’ 
Hall, having a frontage of 80 ft. to Old 
Bailey, had been built in 1745-6 after designs 
by George Dance the elder, and was 


demolished in 1809. Bunning made another : 


enlargement eastwards, and sixteen years 
ago some internal improvements were 
carried out at a cost of 2,1004 The Criminal 
Court of the earlier building was open to 
the yard in front, and the yard was divided 
from the street with a wall capped with a 
spiked railing, the judges facing westwards. 
Cole’s print of 1754, one of 1727, with 
others of the Surgeons’ Hall and the former 
Sessions House will be found in the Guild- 
hall and Crace collections. On the floor 
above the Court was the judges’ mess-room, 
satirised by Pope in a stanza he took from 
Congreve. 

Maitland records that seven statues, one 
of them representing Liberty with a cat at 
its feet, were set up in the two fronts of 
New, formerly Chamberlain, Gate, after its 
reconstruction as a prison in terms of Sir 
Richard Whittington’s bequest by licence of 
1 Henry VI. to his executors, Four of the 
statues, relics from the fire, stand in niches 
in the south wing. Inorder to diminish the 
evils that arose from over-crowding, debtors 
were transferred in 1815 to Whitecross- 
street Prison, and to the Giltspur-street 
Compter built in 1787-91 from designs and 
plans by the younger Dance, and pulled 
down in 1855, when its site was bought by 
the Governors of Christ Hospital, who used 
it for the Bluecoat boys’ outdoor gymnasium. 
The plans of George Dance the elder, for 
rebuilding old Newgate and Giltspur-street 
prisons, with a new City gate across New- 
gate-street, are engraved on three sheets 
and appeared in the Universal Magazine of 
April, 1764. Middle, or Hart’s, Row, that 
stood in the northern opening of Old Bailey, 
was pulled down in or about the year 1784, 


Seana die adal anime 
LONDON UNIVERSITY ENGINEERING 
EXAMINATIONS. 

SEN it became known, some time 
We since, that there was to be a 
NALA] Faculty of Engineering in the 
ae London University, and that 
degrees would be awarded in Engineering, 
many scientists of the old school thought 


—— 


that such degrees would be easily earned, 
and would not be of the same calibre as 
degrees in Science and Arts. But, if we 
may judge from the syllabus adopted by the 
Senate outlining the curricula for Interna) 
Students in the Faculty of Engineering, it 
would seem that degrees in that branch are 
quite as difficult to obtain as those awarded 
in connexion with other Faculties, 

The scheme adopted was drawn up by the 
Boards of Civil and Mechanical Engineering 
and of Electrical Engineering. They had 
before them to assist them in their work the 
recommendations of the Boards of Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, and Geology 
with regard to the subjects tor the engineer. 
ing examinations with which these boards 
were concerned. In the Intermediate 
examination the following subjects are to be 
dealt with :— 

1. Mathematics: two papers. 

2. Applied mathematics and experimenta} 
mechanics: one paper and a practical ex- 
amination. 

3. Electricity and magnetism, or heat 
sound and optics: one paper and a practical 
examination. 

4. Engineering drawing and design : four 

| hours. 

5. One of the following subjects -—Eithey 
heat, sound, and optics, or electricity ang 
magnetism (if not taken as a compulsory 
subject): one paper and a practical exami- 
nation. Chemistry: one paper anda prac. 
tical examination. Geology : one paper and: 
a practical examination. 

In the syllabus of pure mathematics. 
algebra, geometry and trigonometry, aé 
dealt with in an advanced! manner, The 
algebra includes the convergeney of geo- 
metric series, permutations and combina- 
tions, the binomial theorem. of positive 
integral indices, the graphs of simple alge- 
braic functions, the theory of indices, the 
nature and use: of logarithms and of 
logarithmic tables, and interest, and annui- 
ties. The geometry includes, amongst 
other things, the elementary properties of 
the sphere and plane sections thereof, 
mensuration of simple solid figures, in- 
cluding the cylinder cone and sphere. 

The syllabus of applied mathematics ang 
experimental mechanics includes kinematics 
and dynamics, treated for the most part in 
a practical manner, The syllabus of elec- 
tricity and magnetism provides that students 
must have a general acquaintance with the 
apparatus by which the elementary 
principles. of physics are illustrated and 
applied. In addition, the following subjects 
are to be considered :—The properties of 
magnets, simple phenomena of magnetism 
and of magnetic induction, the magnetic 


field, the earth as a magnet, the simpler 


phenomena of. electrified bodies, distribution 
of electrification on conductors, the electric 
field, and other rather elementary phases of 
the science. The syllabus of heat, sound,. 
and optics seems to be based on elementary: 
principles only. It is arranged that there 
shall be a separate examination, theoretical 
aad practical, in the two subjects of elec- 
tricity and magnetism, and heat, sound, and 
optics. Also, that at the examination in the 
latter subject, students be only required to 
pass in the section of heat, and in either 
sound or optics- 

In engineering drawing and design the 
syllabus includes making working drawings 
from sketches, models, or actual parts of 
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the details only of any of the following :— 
Engines, gearing, valves, hand and machine 
tools, workshop fittings and appliances, 
hydraulic and electrical machines, and 
boilers and riveted work . generally. 
Students will be expected to be familiar 
with the principles of orthographic and 
oblique projection, and to answer simple 
questions upon colouring and shading, and 
upon the arrangement and proportions of 
such elements of machines as rivets and 
riveted joints, screw threads, bolts and nuts, 
flanges and cottered joints, sbaft couplings, 
plummer blocks and brasses, and stuffing- 
boxes. 

The syllabus in chemistry appears to be 
a rather stiff one—for engineers—and it is 
difficult to appreciate the object of com- 
pelling students to practically learn as much 
of this science as though they were studying 
for the science degrees, The curriculum is 
also ambiguous in many respects. For 
instance, it is stated that the student must 
learn the “ methods which lead to the dis- 
covery of the composition of common mate- 
rials occurring in Nature.” The teacher 
will have some difficulty in interpreting 
this part of the syllabus, because it will 
entirely depend on the indulgence of 
the examiners as to how much of 
the methods must be learned by engineering 
students. If the latter are expected to know 
as much as though they are to become 
chemists, then we think this part of the 
curriculum is altogether overloaded. For 
the rest of tke chemistry, it seems easy 
enough, and we are glad to notice that no 
distinction is to be admitted between 
organic and inorganic chemistry. Especial 
stress is laid upon the practical work 
recorded in the students’ note-books, and in 
regaid to crystals and the like, specimens 
made by the student, duly attested by the 
pro‘essor or demonstrator, may be submitted 
to the examiners. 

So far, we have had but few adverse 
criticisms to offer in regard to the subjects 
for the Intermediate Examination, but we 
now come to one which appears to be so 
crudely framed that nothing we could say 
would be too strong in condemning it, We 
refer to the subject of geology as drawn up 
by the combined boards. We presume the 
engineers whose names are appended to the 
syllabus understand something of geology, 
though none of them are at all conspicuous for 
original work in that particular science ; and 
we cannot help suspecting that the majority 
of the members of the boards have been 
too much influenced by faddism on the part 
of a very few of their colleagues who do 
know certain aspects of the science, and are 
great authorities upon them, The point is, 
have the engineering boards thoroughly 
appreciated that there are at least two 
distinct ways of looking at geology? One 
deals with the purely theoretical side of the 
sciesce, and the other deals with the prac- 
tical applications of it. Let us look at the 
syllabus and see whether the boards have 
chosen the most appropriate, for engineers. 

In the first place we learn that the boards 
do not consider the syllabus submitted by 
the Board of Geology, being that proposed 
for the Intermediate examination in science, 
to be suitable for the corresponding exami- 
nation in engineering. The boards recom- 
mend that that part of the Inter. Sci. 
geology syllabus relating to mineralogy shall 
be omitted from the engineering curriculum, 


and that part of the final (B.Sc.) syllabus be 
inserted in its place. Do the engineering 
boards quite appreciate what this means? 
We think not. An examiner dealing with a 
student who is studying for the engineering 
examination ought not to possess the power 
of putting such advanced questions as may 
be expected to be answered by a student 
who is attempting his science degree. 

We know that there is an attempt to 
instruct examiners as to the general curri- 
cula in practically all the subjects taught in 
connexion with the university, but we doubt 
very much whether they will be able to 
gather from the boards of studies or from 
the academic council the precise scope of 
their inquisition. Here isa brief outline of 
the Geology syllabus, The first part deals 
with physical geology, which we quite 
endorse, as it ensures that the student shall 
possess an elementary knowledge of the 
general teachings of the science. Next, we 
find petrology, dealing with the classification 
and description of rocks, their modes of 
origin, the changes which they have under- 
gone. The more important relations of 
rocks one to another are also to be con- 
sidered. This is all in the right direction, 
but we do not know how either professors 
or examiners are to interpret the term 
“ petrology ” in this connexion. Is the engi- 
neering student expected to know the macro- 
structure and the micro-structure of all rocks 
which the pure geologist regards as “im- 
portant rocks”? If so, then he has as diffi- 
cult a task before him as his brother student 
intending to take his science degree. This 
is not only unfair, but is asking the engineer- 
ing student to do very much more than he 
should be required to do in that direction. 
The study of the common rocks and minerals 
ought, of course, to be included in the cur- 
riculum, and particular stress should be laid 
on those of special interest to engineers. 

The next part of the geology syllabus is 
ridiculous. The student is expected to 
know the characters of the principal groups 
of fossils, chiefly invertebrata, and their 
distribution in past geological periods. 
Nobody will complain that engineers should 
know what a fossil means, but this part of 
the syllabus is tantamount to expecting 
students, even in the Intermediate stage to 
know as much about palzontology as 
science students who may be making 
palzeontology their special subject. Again, 
we find that stratigraphical geology of 
the British Isles, and the fossils character- 
istic of successive periods have to be 
learned. That stratigraphy should be well 
learned by engineers goes without saying, 
but we do not understand what special 
value can be attached to so much palzont- 
ology. Those who know anything about 
that science must concede that nobody but 
a specialist can, with certainty, identify any 
but the most common fossils, and even that 
identification ought not to be expected from 
students of elementary engineering. 

In regard to the practical examination, we 
observe that drawing sections across some 
simple geological map is required. We 
should like to see this part extended, and to 
include the study of hydro-geological and 
agronomical maps not only of the British 
Isles but of the Colonies and foreign 
countries, For, a great deal of really useful 
geological information conveyed by maps is 
but very imperfectly understood by engineers, 
A careful study of them would often lead to 


the preparation of better schemes for water 
supply and drainage than is otherwise 
possible. 

Another part of the syllabus refers to the 
identification and description of simple 
crystal forms and combinations, by means of 
models or from actual specimens. Also, the 
determination of the important rock-forming 
minerals in hand specimens and in thin 
sections under the microscope. This part 
of the curriculum is excellent, but we should 
have liked a little more specification. 

Reviewing the general geology syllahus, 
we are struck by the absence of any refer- 
ence to the practical applications of the 
science. Engineering is eminently a prac- 
tical subject, but we do not find that the 
student is to study anything about building 
stones, road materials, water supply, or the 
useful minerals, except in so far as the last- 
mentioned may relate to rock-forming sub- 
stances, under the head of petrology 
presumably. 

In regard to the Final Examination, the 
following subjects are put down. Three sub- 
jects only are to be selected from :— 

. Theory of machines and machine design. 
. Theory of structures and structural design. 
. Strength and elasticity of materials. 

4. Electrical technology. 

And at least two subjects must be taken 
from the following :— 

1. Hydraulics. 

2. Surveying. 

3. Theory of heat engines. 

4. Design of electrical machinery and apparatus. 

5. General transmission and distribution of elec- 
trical energy. 

6. Mathematics. 

7. Advanced theory of machines and structures. 

The Boards do not consider it desirable 
to include a compulsory paper in mathema- 
tics in the final examination, but they recom- 
mend that in setting the papers in any of the 
subjects it be assumed that students possess 
a knowledge of the differential and integral 
calculus. There are several other recom- 
mendations which have been adopted by the 
Senate, and which appear to lead to an 
honest desire to make the attainment of the 
final degree as difficult as in the other 
examinations in arts and science. 

Whilst we are unable to entirely endorse 
the curricula, it is certain that the London 
University is proceeding in the right 
direction in promoting special degrees for 
engineering, and in encouraging both the 
theoretical and the practical aspects of that 
important branch of knowledge. 


Ww ty m 


——+-. 4 
NOTES. 


Some time ago jit was pointed 
cut how difficult it is for prac- 
tical purposes to Jay down 
any general rule which would make clear an 
important exception to the general rule that 
a man may not derogate from his own 
grant. This exception arises where the facts 
show that the grantee of the dominant 
tenement could not reasonably expect to 


have that tenement free from future ob- 
struction. In the case of Godwin v. 


Schweppes, Ltd., which is reported in the 
current number of the “Law Reports,” 
an illustration of this exception is to be 
found. It is unnecessary to follow the several 
devolutions of the property in question ; it 
is sufficient to say that the plaintiff was the 
owner of a block of flats, known as Addison 
Mansions, at Kensington, The land on which 
a 


The Law of 
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ee, 
at the present time overcome 
locks in the existing channel. 
interesting features of the proposed recon- 
struction are the two parallel flights of three 
locks each, to be built near Cohoes Falls on 
the Mohawk river. Each lock is to have a lift 
of about 40 ft., the main dimensions being: 
—328 ft. long, 28 ft. wide, and 47 ft. deep. 
The locks are to be constructed of concrete 
and stone masonry, and water will be led 
from lock to lock through arched culverts, 7 ft. 
high by 5 ft. wide. In connexion with the 
culverts cast-iron pipes of 2 ft. diameter are 


they were built was part of a piece which was 
planned out into building plots. Instead 
of building small tenements, the grantee 
erected a block of mansions, and did so 
knowing the character of the adjoining land ; 
there was also a party wall which would 
not have been erected had not other build- 
ings been contemplated. The Judge held, 
therefore, that there was DO right of light to 
the block of mansions. When this case is 
compared with other recent decisions, it 
becomes clear that whether this important 
exception is applicable or not must depend 
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compressed air. On completion of sinking 
operations, the whole interior of the working 
chamber will be filled with concrete, thus 
providing a solid pier of concrete and timber 
from the rocky bed to a height ot 37 ft. 
below mean high water. Upon this a solid 
masonry pier is to be built, with a base 
67 ft. by 134 ft. 6 in. by 60 ft. high, A 
similar caisson will afterwards be sunk as a 
foundation for the Manhattan pier of the 
bridge. 


by sixteen 
The most 


Mr. MARCONI gave an inte- 


ae 
ireless resting and valuable lecture at 


Telegraphy. 


to be provided for the admission of water to 
the lock chambers, suitable regulation being 
furnished by means of butterfly valves at 
the end of each culvert. The operation of 
the lock system may be thus briefly de- 
scribed :—When a vessel has entered the 
first lock the pair of gates behind it is 
closed. The culvert valves are then opened, 
permitting water to gravitate to the second 
lock until water in the two chambers is at 
the same level. Then the separating gates are 
opened, the vessel passes through, aud a 


entirely on the inference which a reasonable 
man ought to draw from the circumstances 
of the particular case. The unfortunate 
fact is that men cannot always agree on 
these inferences, and where they disagree it 
is necessary to obtain the decision of a legal 


tribunal. 


the Royal Institution last week 
on wireless telegraphy. The sensational 
developments which he has made in this 
branch of electrical engineering have 
attracted world-wide attention, and so a 
large and distinguished audience listened to 
him with the greatest interest. The expert 
who wants to know the exact arrangements 
used in the Marconi system may possibly be 
disappointed by the lecture, yet it is hardly 
fair to expect descriptions of plant which has 


c 
We recently (May 3) com- 

Isa Ladder mented on the question, What 
a scaffolding within the 


Scaffolding ! 
meaning of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act ?—a question which, despite a decision on 
the point by the House of Lords and another 
in the Court of Appeal, still remains in great 
uncertainty. In the light, however, of the 
above decisions and of two more cases Te- 
cently decided in the Court of Appeal, to 
which we will shortly refer, we think it 
seems nearly certain that an ordinary ladder 
used by itself does not fall within the mean- 
ing of the word “ scaffolding.” This point 
was originally decided so long ago as March, 
1899, by the Court of Appeal in the 
case of ‘Wood v. Walsh,” but in the 
recent case of “ Veasey v. Chattle,” in 
deciding that a “ crawling board” was 
scaffolding, the Master of the Rolls con- 
sidered that case inconsistent with the 
principles laid down by the House of Lords 
in Hoddinott v. Newton Chambers. It is to 
be observed, however, that, although Lord 
Justice Mathew agreed with him in holding 
the crawling board scaffolding, he was in 
t with Lord Justice Stirling in con- 
Wood v. Walsh good law, and a 
mere ladder not scaffolding. In our recent 
Note we ventured to suggest that for the 
erection of scaffolding some combination of 
materials is necessary, and this seems well 
illustrated by the two cases decided by the 
Court of Appeal the week before last, 
In Marshall v. Rudetorth (the Builder, 
p. 598 ante) a ladder resting with its foot 
on the ground leaning against the parapet of 
a house was held not to be scaffolding ; but 
in Fairey v. Rathe, where a ladder standing 
on the ground had a cross-piece nailed to it, 
and was resting against a board fastened 
across the supports of a verandah, this 
arrangement was held to be a scaffolding. 
oie 

A BILL now before the Legis- 
jature of the United States 
aims at some important im- 
provements of the Erie Canal between Troy 
and Cohoes. The scheme of reconstruction 
is of much smaller scope than that formerly 
approved by Mr, Roosevelt, but it includes 
gome essential features of the original plan, 
and the hope of the promoters is to obtain 
permission at a later date for carrying out 
the remainder of the work. Two alternative 
routes are suggested for the construction of 
a new channel between the Hudson and 
Mohawk rivers, the levels of these water- 
ways having a difference of 121 ft., which is 
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The Erie 
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repetition of the process followed in the 
tirst lock takes place. 
ultimately lead the vessel through the whole 
series of chambers to the lower waterway. 
The lock gates are to be built upon the 
model so successfully used in the Canadian 
canals. 
when the locks are full will have to with- 
stand a total pressure of 1,214 tons per 
pair of gates. It is anticipated that the 
reconstructions proposed will have the effect 
of largely increasing the carrying capacity of 
the canal, and ot saving at least a day and 
a quarter in the time occupied on the 
journey between Buffalo and New York. 


the third East River Bridge, New York, has 
probably been brought to rest upon the rock 
bottom of the river. 
was commenced in March last, and, as the 
caisson measures some 78ft. by 144ft. by 
55 ft. 6 in. deep, the progress made has been 
remarkably rapid. The wall of the structure 
is formed of 12-in, square timber in two 
layers, the outer timbers laid horizontally, 
and the inner vertically, while there is an 
outer sheath consisting of two layers of 


tight, and at the bottom is a steel- 
plate-cutting edge. About 6 ft. from the 
bottom a solid timber diaphragm 2 ft. 9 in. 
thick, forms a roof for the working chamber. 
Extending to the surface, through a tem- 
porary coffer-dam, there are nine material 
shafts, one elevator shaft, and fourteen 4-in. 
diameter-pipes for the removal of sand from 


barely been tried, and is probably only in 
the experimental and transition stage. We 
know that he uses, or is guing to use 
considerable power at his sending stations 
and that alternating current pressure 
of 30,000 volts with considerable power be. 
hind it is required to work some of his 
apparatus, He stated definitely that his 
magnetic detector was a great improvement 
on the filings coherer hitherto employed, 
The principle of the magnetic detector is 
not novel, and electricians have been experi- 
menting with it for some years. Curiously 
enough, in the Comptes Rendus for last 
month M. Branly, the original inventor of 
the filings coherer, publishes an account of a 
magnetic detector consisting of a steel 
tripod with slightly oxidised feet standing 
ona plate of oxidised steel, which he says 
acts much better and far more consistently 
than any of his original coherers, It seems 
probable, then, that the filings coherer in 
wireless telegraphy has served its day, and 
with its disappearance the system becomes 
far less likely to break down. Mr. Marconi 
mentioned a phenomenon ot great scientific 
interest which he had noticed in his tests, 
namely, that whilst readable messages on tape 
were received up to a distance of 1,550 miles 
from the Cornwall station during the night 
time, yet in the day time the signals could not 


Similar repetitions 


They will be 47°8 ft. high, and 


The New East By this time one of the huge 

River Bridge caissons intended to form the 
Caissons. i 

foundations for the towers of 


The work of sinking 


2in, planks, one fixed diagonally and | be detected beyond 700 miles. He made the 
the other = eas planking is | suggestion that this was due to the action of 
caulked to make the caisson water. | light in discharging the elevated conductor 


in the same way, we suppose, as ultra violet 
light discharges a body negatively electrified. 
If this is the true explanation—and it seems 
probable— then it could be verified experi- 
mentally, and it would be easy to prevent 
the discharge taking place. Mr. Marconi 
has proved himself so capable of surmount- 
ing great difficulties that we look forward 
with confidence to the results of his system 
of signalling between this country and 
America. In perfecting all the details of his 
sending and receiving stations, he is leaving 
nothing to chance, and certainly deserves 
success. 


the workings. Under the old system of 
building timber caissons, it was usual to 
make the roof of the chamber of great thick- 
ness, but in the preseut instance the 
necessary support for the concrete filling is 
afforded by massive cribwork, stiffened 
by diagonal trussing. The structure was 
built at Harlem, and, having been towed 
down the river, was sunk in position by 
concrete loading, The work of sinking it 
to the rock bed has been considerably 
facilitated by the fact that the material of 
the river bottom is of almost pure sand, 
which was readily blown to the surface by 


eet 
ae Dr. L. W. DARRA MAIRS 
Drinkin Cre Report to the Local Govern- 
. ment Board upon a prevalence 

of throat illness in and near the Ditcham 
Park Estate, Hampshire, contains a point of 
importance in regard to school furnishing. 
A great many cases of the disease were in 
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houses where the children attended a par- 
ticular school, and Dr. Mair suggests that 
one way in which infection may have been 
communicated was through the use of a 
common drinking cup. The drinking water 
at the school was derived from one tap to 
which was attached an enamelled metal cup. 
It was said, indeed, and perhaps with truth, 
that the children living close to the school 
almost always went to their own homes for 
drinking water, while those living at a dis- 
tance had to use the cup or the tap. Be 
this as it may, there can be no doubt that 
this water would be used at the meal 
hours only by those living at a distance. 
‘There can be little doubt, at any rate, that 
this drinking cup, or even the tap, may well 
have become infected by the act of drinking, 
and so have become a factor in the spread of 
the disease. This drinking cup was des- 
troyed during my visit to the school, and | 
recommended Mrs. Cave to arrange that in 
future the use by the children in common of 
one cup or the tap for drinking should be 
prevented by providing each child with a 
drinking cup. Among my other recommen- 
dations, dealing with the disinfection of the 
school and articles in use there, was one 
advising that all the slates should be 
thoroughly scoured, and that in future no 
child should be allowed to use any slate 
other than one specifically provided for its 
own use.” 


A FEW days ago, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Portsmouth 
laid the first stone of a church 
to be erected, we read, at the cost of the 
very Reverend Canon Scoles, and after de- 
signs made by him. The church and presby- 
tery are situated near the present Catholic 
Chapel and the ruins of the Holy Ghost 
Chapel. The latter chapel stands within the 
ancient burial-ground or “Liten,” and was 
built in the reign of Henry VIII. by Richard 
Fox, Bishop of Winchester, and William, 
Baron Sandys, of The Vyne, near Basing- 
stoke, who had obtained a license for found- 
ing a guild under that dedication with a 
school for the townsfolk. The fraternity, 
having been dissolved fem, Edward VI., 
was reinstated by his sister Mary. In the 
course of the Civil War Cromwell sup- 
pressed the house, and the Parliament con- 
fiscated its revenues; but after the Restora- 
tion Dr. Morley, Bishop of Winchester, 
successfully interceded for a restitution of 
the endowment to its former uses. In the 
free grammar school belonging to the 
foundation Joseph Warton, the poet and 
critic, and his brother Thomas, the historian 
of English poetry, had their earlier educa- 
tion during their father’s mastership. An 
account of The Vyne, in the parish of Sher- 
borne St, John, as built by Lord Sandys, 
who died in 1542, and altered by John 
Chute in 1754-76, is given in our issue of 
September 28, 1895. Some of the lock- 
plates, bearing the initials “ W. S.,” resemble 
one at the Holy Ghost chapel. 


Holy Ghost 
Church, 
Basingstoke. 


THE house, commonly known 
Sampion Fouse, as Garrick’s Villa, by the river- 

side at Hampton, has been 
acquired by the London United Tramways 
Company for the construction of their 
authorised line to Hampton Court. When 
David Garrick bought the property he 
employed Robert Adam to build a new 
front to the house, and caused the grounds 
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to be laid out under his own; directions. , In 
the “Shakespeare temple” at the edge of 
the lawn Garrick enshrined Roubiliac’s 
statue of the poet, which he bequeathed to 
his wife for her life, and then to the British 
Museum, where it stands by the door of the 
King’s Library. That statue, strangely 
enough, had been overlooked by those 
concerned in the recent movement for 
setting up a memorial to Shakespeare 
in London. Garrick’s widow survived her 
husband many years. At her death the 
contents of the house were dispersed in 
1823. The pictures included some by 
Zoffany, and Hogarth’s four paintings— 
“ The Election "—bought by Sir John Soane 
for 1,650 guineas. Hogarth published the 
prints in 1755-8. About forty years ago 
Garrick Villa was purchased by Mr. Edward 
Grove, and has since remained in possession 
of his family. 


SomME of the decorations on 
Unarchitectural street fronts of important 

buildings, for the Coronation 
day, seem to be carried out with a disregard 
for the architectural design of the buildings 
which is quite lamentable. One of the 
worst specimens of this kind of Philistinism 
that we have observed is the treatment of 
the delicate facade of the Travellers’ Club, 
the work of a great English architect. 
This has apparently been handed over toa 
firm of decorators to do just what they like 
with ; and Messrs. Defries’s idea (for their 
name is on the building) of decorating archi- 
tecture seems to be, not to follow and set off 
the architectural lines but to obliterate them, 
by hanging strips of gaudily-coloured stuffs 
in front of the pediment and architrave 
mouldings of the windows. We should 
have thought common sense, to say no- 
thing of good taste, might have suggested 
that the blank spaces of the wall should 
have been taken for decoration, instead of 
obliterating the architecturalffeatures, The 
whole design is in the most tawdry taste, 
besides that the immense lions’ heads are 
completely out of scale with the building. It 
will probably satisfy the members of the 
club, however. The Travellers’ is emphati- 
cally a ‘ Society ” club, and Society people 
(in London at least) are untortunately those 
who care least about art. 


—— j aa 


CONGRESS OF FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


THE thirtieth session of the Congress of 
French Architects was opened, at 9.30 on 
Monday, June 2, in the theatre of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, under the presidency of M. 
Moyaux, President of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes Francais, supported by M. 
Duchatelet (Paris), M. Newnham (Lille), M. 
Bourgon (Nancy), M. Etcve (Nantes), and MM. 
George and Rozet, Secretaries of the Société 
Centrale : about sixty-five persons present. 

M. Duchatelet read, in the name of the 
Commission de Voirie and of the Société 
Centrale, a Report on the “ Servitude d’Aligne- 
ment,” to which M. Gouault, of the Society of 
the Seine Inférieure, proposed to append ‘the 
following resolution, which was put to the vote 
at the sitting of Saturday, June 7, after dis- 
cussion ; twenty-five voting for it, five against, 
and twenty not voting :— 


“Considérant que les derniers vestiges de la 
servitude d’alignement,— dite également non 
reparandi,—que administration entend faire dériver 
des règlements en vigueur,—si réduits qu'ils soient 
en conséquence de la jurisprudence du Conseil 
d'État et du Ministre de 1’ Intérieur, —sont encore en 
contradiction avec les lois constitutionnelles, la 
déclaration des Droits, l’article 545 du Code civil et 
les lois d’expropriation ; 

Considérant qu’aux termes combinés des lois 
précitées nul ne peut étre tenu de céder une parcelle 
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de sa propriété, sans que cette cession ait été 
ordonnée par une loi déclarative d'utilité publique, 
et quune indemnité juste et préalable ait ete 
consentie aux ayants droit; que si le droit de jouir 
de la propriété est subordonné à l'observation des 
reglements, c'est à la condition que ces règlements 
soient eux-mêmes en conformité avec les principes 
constitutionnels en vigueur ; 

Considérant que les dernières traces de la servi- 
tude d'alignement tendent chaque jour a dispar- 
aitre ; que l'obstacle que recontre leur disparition 
immédiate et absolue est constitué principalement 
par la rigueur de la loi d’expropriation qui autorise 
le proprićtaire des constructions touchées à requérir 
l'expropriation totale, ce qui a pour effet d’aug- 
menter, dans une proportion considérable, les 
indemnités locatives ; 

Considérant qu'il serait désirable qu'une législa- 
tion nouvelle intervint, plus appropriée aux lois 
constitutionnelles en cours et aux nécessités inhé- 
rentes « exécution des travaux publics ; 

Le Congres emet le væu que les pouvoirs publics 
et le Chambres procèdent a l'étude et a la confection 
d'une loi qui, tout en reconnaissant l'abrogation 
absolue de la servitude d’alignement, donnera satis- 
faction aux intérêts des propriétaires et à l'intérêt 
gen¢cral dont l'administration a la garde.” 


M. Dubuisson (Lille), of the Provincial 
Society of “ Architectes du Nord de France,” 
then read a paper very carefully prepared, but 
rather out of place, on “La Federation des 
Architectes Frangais,” recommending the for- 
mation of a central committee composed 
of Presidents of all Architectural Societies 
numbering more than forty members, the 
societies which do not amount to that number 
being invited to become part of the “ Associa- 
tion Provinciale des Architectes Français” or 
to ally themselves with another society in the 
same district, in order that the proposed com- 
mittee should be representative of the whole of 
the French architects. This was discussed, 
but it is not worth while to follow the dis- 
cussion, as the proposal did not gain a single 
ya when put to the Congress on the closing 

ay. 

The meeting of Monday morning closed at 
a quarter before 12, after which about sixty of 
the congressists, with several lady guests, met 
at dejeuner at the Hotel des Sociétés Savantes 
in Rue Danton, in which for the last two years, 
the Société Centrale has been installed. 
Among the artistic attractions of the house 
are the principal entrance, designed by M. 
Paul Scdille ; the bust of Charles Garnier, by 
Carpeaux; the marble medallion portrait of 
Duban, by E. Guillaume; the bronze medallion 
portrait of Constant Defeux ; and a photograph 
of Sir E. Poynter’s portrait of Professor 
Aitchison, corresponding member of the 
Société Centrale. 

At the second day’s meeting on Tuesday, 
June 3, M. Héron de Villefosse, of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
read a paper on the Grand Altar of Pergamos 
and its restoration by M. Pontremoli, partly in 
reference to a bronze medal lately found in 
France, of which the British Museum possesses 
the best of three known specimens, and which 
affords some new light in regard to the resto- 
ration of the altar and the sculpture connected 
with it. M. Fernoux, President of the Société 
Nationale des Architectes Français, then read 
a paper developing a proposal for the creation 
of what he termed “ Chambres de Discipline,” 
the object of which should be to ensure or to 
promote the dignity of the architectural profes- 
sion in regard to the relations of architects 
with each other, with their clients, and with 
contractors and workmen. This rather utopian 
proposal received little support in discussion, 
and did not obtain a single vote at the closing 
meeting, when the resolutions proposed during 
the congress are put to the final vote. The 
same fate awaited two other proposals ; one 
by M. Roussel (Cambrai) in favour of “Le 
Diplome Obligatoire” (practically the same 
as the registration of architects), which was 
opposed by MM. Bonner, Roux, Moyaux and 
Vaillant (all of Paris), and received no sup- 
port: the other by M. E. Dupuis (Paris), pro- 
posing the formation of a committee which 
should take means to establish a distinction 
between “architectes capables” and those 
“qui ne le sont pas.” * 

M. G. Roget, one of the secretaries, and 
chairman of the “Economie Sociale” Com- 
mittee of the Société Centrale, read a remark- 


* It is to the credit of the common ser.se of the Cone 
gress generally that such a wili proposal met with no 
support ; but we cannot help thinking that some French 
architects must be a little ‘ oif their heads,” on reading the 
report of such a proposal. We remember nothing so pre- 

osterous as this proposal, and that of the ‘* Chambre de 

isc pline,” in the proceedings of any previous Congress.— 
Ep. 
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able paper on the subject “ Architects, Em- 
ployees, and the Law of 1898 on Accidents to 
Workmen.” Speaking in the name of the 
Socicte Centrale, the Caisse de Défense 
Mutuelle, the Association Provinciale, and the 
Societe des Architectes Diplomés, the reader 
of the paper objected to architects being called 
on to pay a kind of special impost towards a 
fund for indemnifying injured workmen, but 
protested still more strongly against placing 
architects who employed clerks, pupils, 
draughtsmen, “ vérificateurs ” &c., in the same 
position as contractors employing labourers. 
M. Chas, Lucas then read a form of protest, 
drawn up by M. Gosset, President of the 
Order of Advocates of the Conseil d’Etat, 
which was to be addressed to the Prefect on 
this subject, and which the Caisse de Défense 
Mutuelle undertook to support. 

_ The third sitting of the Congress was held 
in the theatre of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at 
9.30 am. on Wednesday the 4th under the 
presidency of M. Moyaux. M.G. Olive, Secre- 
tary of the Socicte Centrale, read a very 
scientific paper on the subject of the damage 
to woodwork by merulins lacrymanus (dry-rot). 
M. Lalanne followed with a paper on the 
ravages of a wood parasite, “la vrillette.” 
The paper partly turned on the judicial aspect of 
the matter, and the manner in which certain 
Courts have endeavoured to fix responsibility 
on the architects for these diseases which 
timber is heir to, and led to the proposing of 
the following resolution :— 


“ Considering that it is materially impossible to 
discover, in apparently sound wood, the presence of 
the eggs of vrillcites or of the spores which may 
engender merulius, and also that these evils may 
be brought into timber by external agencies, the 
Congress is of opinion that the responsibility of the 
architect cannot be affirmed in these cases.”* 


This resolution was unanimously adopted in 
the Saturday’s voting. M. Olive’s paper was 
illustrated by drawings showing the various 
states of timber attacked by these parasites. 

The third sitting was concluded by a paper 
from M. Chas. Lucas on the subject of copy- 
right in architectural designs (“ Propricté des 
Œuvres d'Architecture ”) from 1793 to the 
present time. The law of July 1793 protected 
the works of authors, musical composers, 
painters, and designers. The law of March 
1902 has placed architects and sculptors under 
the same protection. M. Lucas has had much 
influence in bringing about this result, by 
taking every opportunity to urge the subject 
on the consideration of jurists and legislators, 
and was thanked by the President for his 
efforts in this direction for twenty-five years 
back. 

The morning of Friday, June 6, had been 
reserved for the annual meeting of the ‘‘ Caisse 
de Défense Mutuelle.” The meeting on this 
occasion, presided over by M. Moyaux, was 
almost entirely occupied by the reading of the 
Administrative Committee’s Report on the 
year’s operations, The “Caisse” consists at 
the present moment of twenty-four members in 
Paris and 284 in the provinces, and twenty- 
seven architectural societies have official 
connexion with it. During the past year the 
“ Caisse ” gave its assistance to architects, by 
advice and funds, in fifty-three cases, eight 
which had been under consideration before, 
and forty-five new ones. Ithas also published 
two new memoranda in regard to architec- 
tural jurisprudence, one on “ Propricic 
Artistique des Œuvres d’Architecture,” by M. 
Maurice Tassin ; the other on “ Les Honoraires 
des Architectes,” by M. Georges Harmand. 

On Saturday, June 7, the closing meeting of 
the Congress was held at 9 a.m. at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, M. Mcyaux presiding ; when 
M. Henri Saladin, an architect who has been 
fulfilling various Government missions in 
Tun',read a paper on “A Family of Tunisian 
Architects from the Seventeenth Century to the 
Present Day,” and on the buildings built or 
restored by them. Subsequently M. C. A. 
Gautier read a sympathetic memoir of the late 
M. Coquart. 

A scheme for the revision of the system of 
fees to architectural experts was presented, in 
the name of the Committee which had drawn 
it up, by M. Gouault. The Commi te2’s sug- 
gestions were unanimously adopted by the 
Congress, and ordered to be transmitted to the 


* Our readers will remember that, by the French law, 
an architect is held legally responsible for any failure ina 
building carried out under his superintendence. 


secretary of a special Committee appointed by 
the Minister of Justice. 


des Beaux-Arts, took place the annual distri- 
bution of ‘ Récompenses” awarded by the 
Société Centrale des Architectes.” Among the 
awards of medals to architects that were most 
applauded were those to MM. J. Pellechet, C. 
Plumet, C. Breffendille, C. Bourgon (of 
Nancy), and Marcel Auburtin. As usual, a 
number of medals were distributed also to 
contractors, clerks, and artisans connected with 
building work. 


tinental was presided over by M. Roujon, the 
Director of the Department of Fine Arts. 


Congress, the expedition the following Sunday 
morning to Ribemont, to see the inauguration 
of the bust in memory of Francois Blondel, 
was almost in the nature of an addition to the 
Congress programme. Blondel was architect 
of the Porte St. Denis, and the frst Director of 
the Academy of Architecture, and the bust and 
pedestal to his memory were unveiled in the 
presence of a considerable and enthusiastic 
gathering of French architects. 


At one p.m., in the Hemicycle of the Ecole 


The dinner in the evening at the Hotel Con- 


Although this dinner formally concluded the 


VISITS TO BUILDINGS. 


To our readers perhaps the visits paid by the 


members of the Congress to various buildings 
form the most interesting portion of the pro- 
ceedings, for the list included some not hitherto 
much known or described. 


The first visit was paid on Tuesday, June 3, 


to M. Chedanne’s vast building called the 
Palace Hotel. 


Itstands on the left of the Avenue des Champs 


Elysées, as one goes towards L’Etoile. It was 
not without regret that many who knew the 
place well saw the disappearance of the com- 
paratively modest buildings formerly on the 
site, to make way for this huge facade. The 
modern buildings bordering the Champs 
Elysées Avenue are, in fact, too lofty for their 
situation, and spoil the general proportion of 
the vista. Apart from this consideration, there 
is nothing but praise for M. Chedanne’s build- 
ing, and for the manner in which the decora- 
tive details have been carried out by M. 
Hippolyte Lefebvre, with the assistance of 
MM. Capellaro, Baralis, and Gasque. M. 
Jacques Galland has painted the ceiling of 
the entrance-hall, the vault of which is 
decorated by bas-reliefs by MM. Gasq, Boutry, 
Sicard, and Peynot. The salle-a-manger has 
been decorated by no less an artist than 
M. Gervais, with paintings representing 
the “Judgment of Paris,’ “ Bacchus,” and 
“L'Amour.” Adjoining the vestibule are two 
rooms, the ceiling of one of which is painted 
by M. Rondel, with “The Hours of Day and 
Night,” and the other by M. Marioton, the 


French ceiling painter par excellence. The 


furniture has been supplied from London by 


Messrs. Maple & Co., who seem to have been 


fortunate in obtaining much approval in Paris 
for their work. 


The members next visited the manufactory 


at Sevres, of which it is unnecessary to say 
more here, and thence repaired to Issy to see 
the chapel of the Catholic Seminary, which 
occupies the site of the former chateau of 


Marguerite de Valois. The building, designed 
by M. Berard, is in the pompous but frigid 
style of Louis XIV., with a nave surrounded 


by a colonnade in grey marble. The day was 


concluded by a hasty visit to some new houses 
in Rue de la Convention and Rue de Monsieur. 

A visit was also paid to the works for the 
enlargement of the Credit Lyonnais, under 
direction of M. Bouwens van der Boyen. This 
bank had a modest beginning, in 1878, in a 
building facing the Boulevard des Italiens, at 
the angle of Rue de Choiseul. It now occu- 
pies nearly the whole space enclosed by the 
Boulevard, the Rue de Choiseul, and the Rue 
de Grammont, and no doubt will ultimately 
extend, with another facade, to the Rue du 
Quatre Septembre. The plan, owing to the 
angles at which the streets lie, is irregular, and 
in order to mask the difference of angle be- 
tween two portions of the facade the architect 
has introduced a large central vestibule circular 
on plan,a kind of inner court, with an order 
of Doric columns on the ground story and a 
Corinthian order above, the whole covered by 
a glass dome. Around it is a fine staircase 
rather recalling that of the Chateau of Cham. 
bord. The business rooms are adinirably 
adapted for their purpose. The whole additions 
have cost about twelve million francs, of which 


three millions have been expended on the 
strong-rooms. 


On Wednesday, June 4, the members paid 


a visit to the memorial chapel in the Rue 
Goujon, which has already been fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in the Builder. From 
this building to the barracks of the Sapeurs. 
Pompiers at Montmartre was a curious transi- 
tion, though there is a certain kind of relation 
between a building erected as a memorial of 
a fire and one erected for those whose duty it 
is to extinguish fires. The building is by M, 
Héneux, whose plans were selected in a com. 
petition in 1896. On the ground floor are stores 
for matériel, stables, offices, and gymnasium, 
The principal facade, towards Rue Carpeauy 
has been treated with a certain degree of archi. 
tectural richness, in the praiseworthy effort 
to importa little decoration into one of the 
most squalid quarters of Paris. It is in 
the style of Louis XIII., and built in brick with 
stone dressings. The members subsequently 
paid a visit to the new offices of L'Illustration, 
in Rue St. Georges and Rue de la Victoire, 
This building was commenced in 1901, from 
the plans of M. Yvon. It has been almost 
entirely carried out in “ciment armé” (steel 
enclosed in concrete), and contains a basement 
for machines and printing-presses, and two 
stories devoted to the requirements of com. 
positors, readers, photographers. &c. 


An excursion to Sens and to Villeneuve-sur. 


Yonne occupied the whole of Thursday, June 5, 
those who joined it starting at 6.30 in the 


morning. Sens cathedral need not be specially 


described here. The church at Villeneuve- 


sur-Yonne dates from the twelfth and thir. 


teenth centuries, and visitors were also able to 


inspect a “ beau donjon ” of the twelfth century, 


and two city gates built in 1170. The members 
returned to dinner at Sens, and arrived in Paris 


again at midnight. 


The final series of visits commenced, on 
Friday, June 6, with the Caserne des Celestins, 


completed in 1898 by M. Jacques Hermant, 


whose designs were selected in a competition. 
The building stands on the site of the old 
Caserne Sully; it covers an extent of 
18,854 square metres, and has cost 4,355,000 
francs. The facade towards the Boulevard 
Henri IV. has an imposing appearance ; built 
mainly in brick, it is decorated with great 
carved trophies in stone. The great gateway, 
with a fine wrought-iron gate, is ornamented 
with two bas-relief figures by M. Allar. The 
buildings towards the inner court, though 
extremely simple, have a fine general effect. 
The new buffet of the Gare de Lyon, which 
was next visited, is one of the modern curio- 
sities of Paris. It was opened, last year, by the 
President of the Republic, and occupies the 
first story of the principal facade. It is reached 
from the station by a fine staircase, and consists 
of two great saloons ornamented with decora- 
tive panels, sculptured figures, and the armorial 
bearings of the principal towns on the Paris 
and Mediterranean railway system. The 
first saloon, in which green is the prevailing 
colour, is decorated with three allegorical 
ceiling paintings. In the centre the subject is 
Paris, by M. Flameny ; on the left, Marseilles, 
by M Saint-Pierre; on the right Lyons, by 
M. Dubufe. At oneend are landscapes painted 
by M. Decanis, representing Cannes and 
Mentone ; at the other end, in similar arrange- 
ment, views of Villefranche and Monaco, by 
M. Montenard. Between the windows are 
three landscapes; the lake of Annecy, by 
M. Cachoud; the Quai de /'Institut, by 
M. Billotte; and the port of Toulon, by 
M. Dauphin. The two vestibules on either 
side of the first saloon are also adorned 
with sculptures and wall paintings. In the 
second saloon old gold is the prevailing tone, 
and the ceiling is decorated with two paint- 
ings—the “Bataille des Fleurs” at Nice, by 
M. Gervais, and the vintage at Bourgogne, by 
M. Albert Maignan. The landscapes on either 
side of the doors are, at one end, the port af 
Marseilles and St. Honorat, by M. Olivier, and 
at the other end, Le Puy, by M. Petitjean, and 
the lake of Aiguebelles, by M, Carl Rosa. The 
two side walls are also decorated, as in the 
other saloon, with landscapes by various 
eminent painters. In fact, the Gare de Lyons 
refreshment rooms form quite a museum 0 
some of the best contemporary French art. 
Not far from the station is the generating 
electric depot of the Metropolitan Kailway, 
which was also visited. This building, of 
which M. Friesé was the arcbitect, stands 
between the Rue de Bercy and the Quai de 
Rapce, in which street are the prmap 
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administration offices, connected with the 
factory by a footbridge. The factory is divided 
into two main blocks, one containing the 
engines, the other the electric batteries. 
The exterior facade, though plain and 
simple as befits a building of this class, has 
been very carefully studied by the architect, 
and, without any useless or inappropriate 
ornament, has nevertheless a fine effect, and is 
by no means so depressing in appearance as is 
too often the case with machinery buildings, 
in the north of France especially. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER VISITS : 


SHIPLAKE COURT, HENLEY-ON-THAMES, 


THE second summer visit was made on 
Saturday, the 14th, to the above well-known 
country house, designed by Mr. Ernest George 
some fourteen years ago. The depressing 
climatic conditions probably accounted for the 
small number of members who met at Pad- 
dington, but those who went were amply 
rewarded for their trouble, and, as the rain 
was good enough to cease during the after- 
noon, full advantage was taken of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrison’s kindness in permitting the Associa- 
tion to visit their home— 


“ Along the shore of silver streaming Thames.” 


Shiplake Court stands on a beautifully- 
wooded slope stretching down to the river, 
and all the buildings, lodge, stable, and house, 
have weathered and toned down in perfect 
keeping with the surroundings, so that one 
was enabled to appreciate to the full all the 
subtleties of design and the texture, value, and 
colour of the materials employed in their ripe 
maturity, and not as one too often sees them, 
in the stark nakedness of infancy. : 

Although much is due to these materials 
themselves, Gloucestershire stone slates, 
Lawrence's bricks, with a generous use of oak 
for frames, mullions, and sills, set off on the 
river front by a flint and brick basement storey 
and a wide stone-flagged and balustraded 
terrace, the whole surrounded by a beautiful 
garden, it is the quiet restraint of the design 
which makes the charm complete, and this was 
perhaps the more apparent in the servants’ 
wing, which is simpler in treatment than the 
rest and was generally the more admired. 
The use of grey headers diapered in with the 
brickwork has given a nice feeling of texture 
generally to the elevations. One point worthy 
of mention is that the Bath stone used for the 
windows of the hall, the columns to the 
loggias, and the terrace balustrading was 
Originally treated with some solution of copper 
which has given it a most delightful rich 
yellow, more akin in colour to Ham Hill stone, 
and this has certainly contributed to the happy 
effects of time and weather, and entirely done 
away with the textureless appearance which 
Bath stone usually retains for so long. 

Internally the chief feature of the house is 
the fine “hall,” with its open-timbered roof, 
long stone mullioned windows, and carved oak 
screen with a gallery above, the general effect 
being much enhanced by the tapestries, hang- 
ings, and furniture ; in fact, the whole house is 
a storehouse of beautiful things. 

This hall, on the river front, with the 
entrance hall and staircase beside it, but facing 
the opposite way, occupy the centre of the 
house, Mr. Harrison’s room, the morning-room, 
and library being on the right, and the dining- 
room, billiard-room, and offices on the left. 
The rooms, with the exception of the big hall, 
are low, and in some cases, especially the outer 
hall, a trifle dark in comparison with the more 
drastic demands of the present day for light 
and air; but the treatment of the plan by 
which rooms used in the daytime take every 
advantage of the site was particularly noticed, 
and forms a striking contrast to many old 
English houses, where this point seems often 
to have been completely overlooked. 

The bedrooms are ali well lighted and airy, 
ne an Open but covered sitting place on the 
a floor, with an oak-balustraded balcony, 
ee a charming and somewhat unusual 
cature, 

The oak sills, frames, and mullions have 
rather sutiered from sun and rain, and must, 
a course of time, lead to trouble from wet 
working in, which detracts a little from the 
Cautiful effect obtained externally from the 


silver-grey colour whi 
ch the oak has every- 
where become, j ! 
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The garden, too, alone was worth seeing, 
but one noted with regret the over-use of 
bedding-out plants, instead of the more homely 
perennials, which, no matter where one meets 
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with them, always seem like old friends. 


The stables and water tower made an 
eftective group by themselves, and the ample 
lighting of the former was a point to be 


noted. 


and weather. 


Some of the party inspected the cottages on 
the estate, while others walked to Henley and 
paid an impromptu visit to Mr. H. T. Hare's 
which the caretaker was 


new town hall, 
evidently enthusiastically pleased 
them. 

The building occupies a sloping but fine site 
in the centre of the town, and is oblong on 
plan, which is a most straightforward and 
admirable one. 

The main entrance is at the eastern or lower 
end. A few steps on either side lead up to the 
ground floor level, and thence Hopton Wood 
stone stairs lead to the assembly-room on the 
first floor. This room seats about 500 people, 
and has a coved plaster ceiling, being well 
lighted by windows on either side and bya 
series of lunettes from dormers in the roof, the 
circular openings to these in the coved ceiling 
having a very pleasing etfect. There are three 
doorways at the east end, while at the opposite 
end is a recessed alcoved stage with a semi- 
circular arched ceiling. Special exit doors on 
either side of this communicate with stairs at 
this end of the building. 

The council chamber, mayor’s parlour, and 
committee-rooms are on the ground fioor with 
access from each end of the building. The 
panelling in the council chamber is of oak in 
wide panels, a particularly nice feature being 
made of the fireplace. 

In the basement are offices and a drill-room, 
heating apparatus, &c. The caretaker's rooms 
are at the west end. 

Externally the materials used are red brick 
with Bath stone dressings to the windows, &c., 
and a grey green stone slate roof. The detail 
throughout is quiet and thoughtful, and the 
whole building is so simple and well propor- 
tioned, besides being excellently lighted and 
planned, that it made a most interesting finish 
to a well-spent afternoon. 


—_—_+--+-—_— 
SOME MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


AN unusual number of small art exhibitions 
have been open during the last week or two. 

In regard to real artistic interest perhaps the 
first place should be given to the so-called 
“Coronation Exhibition” at the Goupil 
Gallery as it is still called, though now owned 
by Messrs. W. Marchant & Co. The title 
merely signifies that it is an exhibition opened 
as an attraction at the Coronation period ; the 
contents bear no reference to any standard but 
that of art. The Goupil Gallery has for some 
time past been especially the home of the type 
of painting, partly represented by the modern 
Dutch school, which aims at breadth of effect 
and a certain special treatment of colour (or no 
colour, sometimes) rather than at finished 
representations of fact. Sometimes this 
“breadth,” and this disdain of mere 
prettiness, is carried too far, and results in 
pictures that look as if they were painted with 
mud scrapings off the road, or in mere splashes 
of formless colour like those of an amateur 
who is the fashion at present. But we seldom 
go to the Goupil Gallery without hnding some- 
thing to carry away in the memory. In this 
case there are a number of small landscapes, 
some of them bearing great naines, most ot 
which are of no little beauty. A small work 
by M. Harpignies, “ Le Ruisseau,” shows the 
best qualities of this painter of abstract land- 
Cape, as one may call it; there are several 
other examples of his work, of which the best 
is the small picture called “ Road near Morlaix ” 
(47). There are not only some very chacter- 
istic sketches and studies by the late M. Cazin, 
but also a finished and most beautiful and deli- 
cate landscape by the deceased artist, “ On the 


to show 


The entrance lodge also is a perfect little 
building, a brick ground floor story sur- 
mounted by oak half-timbered work filled in 
with rough-cast, the face of the solid oak 
beams and window-frames being sunk back 
with a fretwork pattern in relief ; the roof of 
stone slates, smaller in size than those on the 
house, but not quite such a good colour, 
coupled with a characteristic chimney stack, 
the whole being harmoniously toned by time 
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Top of the Cliff ” (27), a view over a seaside 
hamlet and on to the sea beyond. As an 
example of style this, like many of Cazin’s 
works, is perfect ; it represents breadth and 
acrial effect without the slightest suspicion of 
crudity or roughness in execution. Among 
other of the smaller landscapes may be named 
M. Lepine’s beautiful little “ Moonlight ” (17), a 
scene on a Dutch canal; Mr. Priestman’s 
“Yarmouth Harbour" (9)—the same painter’s 
“Coming Storm ” (16) is spoiled by the sea, 
which is carelessly painted and looks more 
like mud ; M. Maris’s small study, “ The White 
Cow ” (32); Mr. Weiss’s “ Amberlev Church "’ 
(52), remarkable for force of colour and the 
strong daylight on the churchyard grass ; and 
several subjects, mostly architectural, by an 
artist new to us, M. Mathews, who paints 
architecture with considerable force and 
eftect. But one of the most noteworthy things 
in the collection is what one at o: ce takes to 
be a large landscape by Diaz—much larger 
than usual ; reference to the catalo;ue shows 
that it is by M. Visconti, also a name new to 
us, and who has made an ubviously intentional 
and really very successful effort to reproduce 
Diaz's peculiar style and effect. He must have 
studied Diaz’s work with a magnifying-glass, 
one would suppose, to have arrived at that 
degree of similitude in the trunks of the larger 
trees. Of course, an imitated style, however 
well done, is not worth the original, but this 
ig a rather remarkable example of successful 
imitation. 

The Pastel Society are holding their fourth 
exhibition at the galleries of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Piccadilly. What one looks for 
in a pastel exhibition is the kind of subjects 
and treatment to which pastel best lends itself ; 
the study of special effects ot composition and 
light in landscape for instance, not the attempt 
to make finished pictures; the study of line 
and composition in figure subjects. Mr. Pen- 
nell perhaps intends to illustrate this in his 
curious study called “ London ” (36), but the 
reduction of London to a study in blue and 
yellow hardly commends itself to us, and the 
drawing of Waterloo Bridge does no justice to 
that erection. Bridges in general suffer much 
at the hands of painters. Mr. Partridge’s 
study of S. Maria della Salute by Moon- 
light (32) is more to the purpose, and 
gives an indication of a celebrated building 
under an unfamiliar aspect. Mr. Melton 
Fisher also has a good study of the same 
building ; but, generally speaking, architecture 
is nota subject for pastel. More to the pur- 
pose are such works as M. Padgett’s “ Marsh- 
lands ” (55), Mr. Austen Brown's “To the 
Fold” (25), Mr. Edward Stott’s “ Harvest 
Moon ” (7), seen over the shoulder of a reaped 
feld ; M. Elias’s “ Calves at a Pool " (68) ; Mr. 
Hennessy’s “The Winter Evening ” (77), look- 
ing along a frozen river with two figures skat- 
ing ; and Mr. Grosvenor Thomas's “ Spring ” 
(122) In the matter of figure studies Mrs. 
Sutro makes a success with her large figure of 
“La Parisienne" (88) bending over a pier- 
glass, and clad in a brown dress with a bright 
yellow sash, a kind of combination which 
pastel brings out ettectively. Mr. Clausen has 
a good study of “A Mower” (5); Mr. Byam 
Shaw exhibits a powerful portrait of Miss 
lortescue-Brickdale ; and Lady Sassoon’s 
protile head of “ Francesca da Rimini" (153) is 
a clever attempt to realise the probable style of 
an Italian belle of the period. 

In the same gallery is the “ British Colonial 
Art Exhibition”; not a very large one; 
whether representative or not one cannot say, 
but if so, it does not convey the impression 
that Colonial art has got very far. Mr. Lund’s 
large picture of London, “The Heart of the 
Empire,” is effective, and there are some 
interesting bits of Australian scenery among 
the landscapes. 

A collection of bronzes at 10, Ryder-street, 
St. James's, seems to have been made chietly 
to show the work of that clever and Original 
sculptor Mr. Taubman; a few not very im- 
portant works by the Countess Gleichen being, 
as it were, thrown in, perhaps under the idea 
that the name would attract those who were 
not familiar with Mr. Taubman’s work. The 
latter is full of originality, with sometimes a 
suspicion of eccentricity, and we should be 
rather afraid that the sculptor is getting under 
the not artistically healthy influence of M. 
Rodin. ‘“Love’s Derelicts,” however, is a 
really tine and sculpturesyue work ; the large 
head of “ Night” is fine and poetic; the two 
heads of a man and woman giving vent to 
their feelings in a passionate kiss, “ After Long 
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Tribulation ” is a work of great power and 
expression. In his “ Design for a Spoon” the 
sculptor uses two figures, a man carrying a 
woman in his arms, to form the handle of the 
spoon ; a misuse of the figure, to our thinking, 
though no doubt there is plenty of Renaissance 
precedent for it. 

The exh.uitions at the French Gallery (what 
used to be called the “French and Flemish 
Gallery ”) at 120, Pall Mall, are, we are glad to 
see reviving. The present exhibition contains 
a good many excellent works, some of living 
artists, some of artists who are dead. Among 
others is a very fine little work by Millet, 
“Mother and Child,” a mother carrying her 
child along a hill road ; a fine composition in 
Millet’s best (later) manner. A large Corot, 
which we seem to know, under the title 
“Don Quixote,” is a landscape with a mass 
of foreground trees not quite in Corot’s 
best style, but a noble and most effec- 
tive composition of distance and middle 
distance. Harpignies, Dupré, and Detaille, 
are among other famous French names repre- 
sented ; also one of Professor Muller’s charac- 
teristic Arab scenes, in which figures and 
architecture are treated with equal power. 
We regret to find that Heffuer’s hard pictures, 
with their steel watersurfaces, continue to haunt 
this gallery; we could well spare them ; but 
otherwise it is a very interesting exhibition. 

We fear we cannot say the same of the 
Dudley Gallery Art Society’s thirty-eighth 
summer exhibition of water - colours, now 
open. There are a great many of what may be 
called adequately executed water-colour draw- 
ings ; it is surprising, indeed, what a number 
of people there are nowadays who have attained 
to a certain point of finish and capability 
in the execution of water-colour pictures ; but 
something more than merely competent 
handicraft is required to make an interesting 
exhibition. One passes drawing after drawing 
with which no particular fault can be found, 
but which have also no particular excellence 
and (which is perhaps more important) no 
special characteristics of style ; each one seems 
as if any one else, equally trained, might have 
produced it. The most interesting works are 
generally some of sketches, such as Miss 
Bernard’s “ Fleetlands, Newtown” (170), and 
some others. Mr. Sylvester Stannard’s large 
work “The Storm” (227), if perhaps a little 
theatrical in effect, is nevertheless a work of 
considerable power. Mr. F. Coleridge ex- 
hibits a good little landscape “A Harvest 
Field ” (226), and Mr. George Marks several 
small drawings, which are beautiful, especially 
the three on the screen, and among those we 
more particularly point out the one entitled 
“At Eventide ” (313). These are small land- 
scapes which are highly studied and finished 
without being in the least hard or over- 
worked ; they are fine in texture feeling and 
colour. Mr. Newton Benett’s “ Bridgenorth 
Town” (16) and “Tewkesbury Abbey”’ 
(127) are also admirable and carefully- 
studied works. Mr. Severin Kréyer, a new 
name to us, exhibits two good figure 
subjects (147 and 163); and among others 
worth special notice are “The End of a 
Rainy Day” (41), by Mr. J. P. Brinson ; 
“ Breezy Weather in a Cornish Fishing Cove ” 
(49) by Mr. F. Dixey ; “ Wild Poppies” (58) 
by Mr. H. G. Stormont; and “ Beer Bay, S. 
Devon ” (68) by Mr. Lexden Pocock. Among 
architectural subjects there is a good drawing 
of Newgate Prison (14), of some interest just 
now, by Mr. Jas. S. Ogilvy, and one of the 
gates of the temple at Medinet Habu, by Mr. A. 
Meyrick, 

ei 

NEW THEATRE AT CORFU. — Mr. Blakeney, 
British Consul for the Ionian Islands, writes that the 
municipality of Corfu having decided in 1893 to 
erect a new theatre, an Italian engineer, Signor 
Pergolési, tendered to execute the work for 987,000 
drachma, equal to 24,675/. sterling. His tender was 
accepted, and the construction of the building com- 
menced in July, 1893. In 1895, however, owing to 
a want of funds on the part ot the municipality, the 
engineer was compelled to suspend the work up to 
the year 1901, when the new Mayor succeeded in 
contracting a loan with the National Bank in Athens 
for 1,000,000 drachma, out of which he paid to the 
engineer 6.875/. in order to complete the work, 
which was ettected in February of the present year. 
The building covers a space of 2,696 sq. yds., 
and stands very close to the site where the old 
Venetian town gate—“ Porta Reale "—once stood. 
It is a fine building, its only defect being that it is 
100 grand, and it is the general belief that Corfu, in 
its present unsatisfactory financial condition, will 
find it very hard, if not impossible, to maintain it. 
The old theatre is to be turned into public offices. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE annual meeting of the above Fund was 
held on Tuesday last at the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle-street, Lord Eustace Cecil pre- 
siding. 

The hon. sec. read the report, which stated 
that nineteen meetings had been held during 
the year for the transaction of business. It 
was with much satisfaction the Committee 
were able to announce that the local difficulties 
which at one time threatened to seriously in- 
terfere with the active prosecution of the 
exploratory work of the Fund had at last been 
overcome, and that Mr. Macalister was now at 
work on the mound that covered the ruins of 
Gizeh. During the long period of waiting, 
Mr. Macalister had been actively engaged upon 
minor researches in and near Jerusalem, and 
on a visit to Beersheba, where the building 
operations of the Turks, on permanently occu- 
pying the place, had led to the discovery of 
the remains of a Byzantine town. Amongst 
the more interesting discoveries at Jerusalem 
hal been an aqueduct, partly of very 
ancient date, which at one time carried 
the water of the Virgin’s Fountain down 
the valley of the Kidron ; the orifice in the 
rock from which the water issued, and new 
tombs and ossuaries. In Palestine might be 
noticed the stele of Seti I., Pharaoh of Egypt, 
found by Professor G. Adam Smith at Tell 
esh-Shihab, east of Jordan, and several 
inscriptions of importance. The German 
excavations at Ba’albek, and those of the 
Austrians at Tell Ta’anuk (Taanach) had been 
fruitful of results, but only some of the general 
features of the discoveries had yet been made 
public. Excavations had been commenced by 
the German Palestine Society at Tell Mut- 
sellun, believed by many authorities to be the 
site of Megiddo, and it was believed that the 
Berlin Academy intended to excavate at 
Jerash or some other Grzeco-Roman town 
east of Jordan. The American School for 
Oriental Study at Jerusalem had also been at 
work, and an effort was now being made in 
the United States to raise funds for the excava- 
tion of an important site in Western Palestine. 
Those enterprises which furthered the objects 
for which the Fund was created were being 
well supported in the countries that had under- 
taken them, and in wishing them every success 
the committee expressed the hope that the 
liberality of the subscribers to the Fund would 
enable Mr. Macalister to make that thorough ex- 
amination of the ruins of Gizeh from which so 
much was expected. The committee tendered 
their thanks to many friends for help in various 
ways, notably to Dr. Bliss for his account of 
the German excavations at Ba’albek, and to the 
editor of the Builder for permission to repro- 
duce an illustrated article on the same subject 
from that paper. Since the last meeting 
seventy-five names had been added to the list 
of subscribers, and eighty-six had been struck 
off through death and other causes, 

The Chairman, in proposing the adoption of 
the report, referred with regret to the losses 
the Fund had sustained through the deaths of 
the Marquis of Dufferin, Dr. Wesselt, the late 
Bishop of Durham, Sir Richard Temple, Dr. 
Conrad Schick, and Mr. T. Rymer, all members 
of the general committee. He regretted too 
that the number of subscribers showed a slight 
falling off, but he trusted that would prove to 
be only temporary. The report showed that 
many of the excavations in and around Jeru- 
salem had been fruitful in results. Speaking 
as one who had not seen the Holy Land for 
thirty years, he was afraid if he were to visit it 
now he would find a great many changes 
which were not all for the better. He was not 
sure that he would approve of the railway 
between Joppa and Jerusalem, and he was sure 
there was one thing of which he would disap- 
prove, viz., the manner in which the excava- 
tions and the antiquities of the country were 
being more or less interfered with and dis- 
turbed, sometimes for reasons of profit and 
sometimes for other reasons, by the natives. 
He thought that was a very serious matter, but 
he was afraid it was likely to be the case not 
only in Palestine but in Egypt and elsewhere. 
He was glad to acknowledge the liberal 
manner in which Americans had always sup- 
ported the Fund, and a great deal of its success 
was due to their cousins on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

The Rev. Dr. Rogers, in seconding the 
motion, said that if Palestine was to be exca- 
vated, the time to do it was emphatically now, 
and it they wished to obtain as much infor- 


mation as possible of the past and transmit ; 
to posterity, they must be up and doing. en 
The report was then adopted. 
Major-General Sir C. W. Wilson, K.C.B 
F.R.S., the Chairman of the Executive Com, 
mittee of the Fund, then delivered an address 
on the recent and proposed excavations of the 
Fund. He said that the work of the Fund 
under the last Iradeh was the excavation of 
certain mounds in the Shephelah, or low 
country of Judah. An examination of these 
mounds would, it was thought, add to their 
knowledge of the race or races living in the 
district during the Israelite and pre-Israelite 
periods, and at the same time throw light on 
the sites of Gath and other places not yet 
identified. He would endeavour to give a 
brief summary of the results obtained. Tel 
Zakariya, the first site attacked, rose above the 
vale of Elah, and from its summit there was a 
striking view of the battlefield upon whick 
David slew Goliath. There the excavations 
disclosed the existence of a town, founded in 
the pre-Israelite period, which commenced 
about 1500 B.C. ; fortified in Jewish times, pos- 
sibly by Rehoboam ; occupied during Seleucial 
times ; and deserted after a brief Roman and By- 
zantine occupation. Ina jar resting on the rock 
beads, scarabs, and Egyptian amulets were 
found, which confirmed the age assigned to 
the foundation of the town from the pottery, 
The earliest coin unearthed was an Athenian 
piece of 10 drachmas, struck between 526 B., 
and 430 B.C. ; the latest, one of Constantine in 
the fourth century A.D. The sides of the 
hill were honeycombed with subterranean 
chambers hewn in the soft limestone rock, 
No clue was obtained to the name of the 
town, but Dr. Bliss suggested that it might 
have been Azekah or Socoh. Tell es Saf, 
supposed by many authorities to be the 
site of Gath, stood at the mouth of the 
Vale of Elah as a natural fortress between the 
Shephelah and the Plain of Philistia. Un. 
fortunately the space available there for 
excavation was small, for most of the summit 
of the hill was occupied by the modern village 
and large cemeteries. The discoveries, how- 
ever, were of great interest, and indicated that 
important remains lay hidden in the unexplored 
portions of the mound. The excavations showed 
that the site was occupied in the early pre- 
Israelite period, certainly as far back as the 
seventeenth century B.C., and that the occupa- 
tion was continuous down to Seleucid times. 
Then the place apparently was abandoned 
until the arrival of the Crusaders, who in 1144 
built upon it the important fortress of 
Blanche Gards. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing discovery was that of three upright 
monoliths, with the remains of enclosing walls 
which evidently formed one of the “high 
places” so frequently mentioned in the Bible, 
From fragments of Mykenzan pottery found, 
the date of structure must be between 1500 
and 1200 B.C. The town walls appeared to 
date from the Jewish period, probably from 
the reign of Rehoboam. In the debris of the 
Jewish town was found jar handles with 
Royal stamps ; early Greek ware (700-550 B.C.) 
and a few specimens of Greek black and red 
figured ware (550-350 B.C.) Several Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian objects were found 
and fragments of interesting figures in terra- 
cotta. Nothing was discovered which directly 
identified the place with Gath, but its history, 
as disclosed by the excavations certainly 
favoured the identification. At Tell-el-Judith, 
the next site which laid south of Tell Lakariya, 
the excavations disclosed the existence of a 
town founded in the early pre-Israelite period 
abandoned long before the Hebrew conquest ; 
reoccupied during the Jewish Monarchy, and 
apparently fortified in Roman times. The 
pottery, illustrating the Jewish period, was 
especially valuable. In the centre of the mound 
a Roman villa was found. The excavations at 
Tell Sandahamah, about one mile south of 
Beit Jibrú was of exceptional interest. They 
proved the existence of a walled Seleucid 
town built on the ruins of a Jewish town, 
which was almost certainly the Biblical 
Marishah. The finds in pottery were unusually 
rich and valuable for the illustration of the 
Seleucid period, of which little had previously 
been known. Much light was thrown on the 
history of the camp in Palestine. Over 350 
stamped jar handles were found, and here 
were uncovered three inscriptions of the 
Seleucid period. Near the south-west corner 
of the town some fifty fragments of very soft 
limestone covered with Greek and Hebrew 1n- 
scriptions were found. During the progress 
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of the excavations the remarkable caves in the 
vicinity of the several sites, and more especially 
of Tell Sandahamah, were systematically ex- 
amined and planned by Mr. Macalister ; and 
to him they owed the first attempt to grapple 
with the difficult task of classifying and ap- 
proximately dating the rock-cuttings of Pales- 
tine. It was true that in one sense the result 
was disappointing, for little was found in the 
caves to throw light on the origin and history 
of those who made and, in some cases, lived 
in them; but it was not likely that more 
precise information could be obtained without 
the complete excavation of a few selected 
Mr. Macalister’s conclusions were that 
a few of the caves were later than the Seleucid 
period ; that a few others were earlier than the 
end of the Jewish monarchy, and that there 
was Scriptural evidence that similar caves 
existed at a still earlier date. As to future 
work, Major Wilson said the Fund had been 
carrying out a number of observations on the 
fluctuations of the level of the Dead Sea. They 
wanted to continue those observations, and, if 
possible, carry them out in a fuller manner, 
and they were also particularly anxious to 
obtain meteorological observations in the 
Jordan Valley, with the more perfect instru- 
ments of the present day. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Major 
Wilson for his lecture, which was accompanied 
by some very beautiful lantern slides illustrat- 
ing some of the pottery and other articles dis- 
covered in recent excavations. 

Replying to the vote of thanks for presiding, 
the Chairman said he could only express the 
earnest hope that the Turkish Government 
could be induced to give a little more protec- 
tion to these ancient monuments, or he was 
afraid that with the vandalism of the East and 
of the West they would soon become a thing 


of the past. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


A MIDLAND Counties District Meeting of the 
members of the Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers was held at Wolverhampton 
on Saturday, June 14. The meeting brought 
together a large number of members, special 
interest centreing in the papers dealing with 
the Lorain surface contact system of electri- 
cal traction. Mr. E. G. Mawbey, C.E., of 
Leicester, President, occupied the chair, and 
among those present were Messrs. Howard 
Smith, Westminster; E. Berrington, West- 
minster ; J. T. Eayrs, Birmingham ; J. Price, 
Birmingham; J. A. Angell, Beckenham ; 
A. M. Fowler, Manchester ; R. E. W. Berring- 
ton, Wolverhampton ; C. Brownridge, Birken- 
head : A. Burton, Stoke-upon-Trent ; T. Caink, 
Worcester ; G. W. Dixon, Harrogate; J. Gam- 
mage, Dudley; J. Haigh, Abergavenny ; 
T. W. A. Hayward, Sudbury ; A. C. James, 
Grays; A. J. Jenkins, Rotherham ; J. Lobley, 
Hanley; G. T. Lynam, Burton-on-Trent ; 
H. C. Marks, Carlisle ; G. Mitchell, Warring- 
ton ; E. B. Newton, Paddington ; J. S. Picker- 
ing, Nuneaton ; H. W. Taylor, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; H. T. Wakelam, Middlesex; O. E. 
Winters, Hampstead, and others. 

In consequence of the Town Hall being in 
the hands of the builders the business pro- 
ceedings were held in the Drill Hall, Stafford- 
street. At the outset 

The Mayor, in the name of the Corporation, 
welcomed the Association to Wolverhampton. 
He said that knowing how much the municipal 
engineer did for municipal life they welcomed 
them to Wolverhampton with all heartiness. 
They had many things, such as the new 
system of electric traction, which would 
interest theim very much. And not least they 
had the great effort of the Corporation in 
this Coronation year—their Exhibition. 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to 
the Mayor for the cordial welcome he had 
extended to the Association. They never held 
a meeting but they reaped some advantage in 
knowledge and experience, and that know- 
ledge was alike beneficial to the members and 
to tbe Local Authorities whom they repre- 
sented. The surface contact system of electric 
traction was a matter of great interest to 
everybody all over the United Kingdom ; and 
if the Corporation succeeded with their 
experiment, both practically and financially, 
they would have done a great service to the 
community. In fact, they would do a great 
service to the community even if they failed. 
As to the exhibition, he thought the Corpora- 
tion deserved the admiration of the country 


cup, and the street contact plate remained 
dead. Immediately, however, upon the passage 
of the car over the box the magnetic skates 
projected downwards through the cast-iron 
cheeks of the street contact plate, and com- 
pleted their circuit through the soft iron 
armature, which was immediately pulled up 
until the lower carbon made contact with the 
upper carbon, thus making the street contact 
plate “alive,” and transmitting electrical 
energy from it to the collecting skate and 
thence to the motor equipment of the car. As 
soon as the car had passed, however, carrying 
with it the magnetic skates, the magnetic 
attraction ceased, and the soft iron armature, 
together with the lower carbon contact, 
dropped back to their normal position at the 
bottom of the hollow armature cup, cutting off 
the supply of electrical energy and leaving the 
street contact plate dead. As the contact boxes 
were set I0 ft. apart in straight track and 
closer together on the curves, and as the 
collecting skate was 13 ft. in length, it was 
obvious that the skate was always in 
contact with one or more boxes at a 
time, and consequently the supply of 
energy to the car was continuous. The 
magnetic skates projected about 2 ft. beyond 
either end of the collecting skate. The effect 
of this was that each stud was made “alive ” 
before the collecting skate reached it, and was 
kept “alive” until after the collecting skate 
had left it. The object of this arrangement 
was to ensure that there should be no sparking 
between the carbon contacts due to the making 
and breaking of the driving current of the car. 
The cars in use at the present time consisted of 
three types, viz., double-deck, single-deck, and 
single-deck combination type, all of which 
were mounted on Du Pont and Brill single 
trucks. In order to facilitate the attachment 
of the magnetic equipments, the trucks had 
been made with 6 ft. 6 in. wheel base and 
33 in. wheels, instead of the usual 6 ft. wheels 
base with 30 in. wheels. The motor equip- 
ments of these cars had been supplied by four 
different firms, viz., Lorain Steel Co., British 
Westinghouse Co., British Thomson-Houston 
Co., and Dick, Kerr, & Co., and consisted in 
each case of two 25 h.-p. motors with single 
reduction gear, with ratio of 4°8 to 1. The 
controllers were of the series parallel type, and 
in addition to the usual operating notches were 
provided with five electric brake notches, in 
order that the motors might be used for 
braking purposes in case of failure of the 
ordinary mechanical brakes. 

Mr. G. Green, Borough Engineer, read a 
second paper, dealing more particularly with 
the trackwork. The estimated cost was 
210,0e0/. for about twenty-three and a half 
miles of single track. Some eleven and a 
half miles were at present constructed, and 
the Board of Trade had certified five and a 
half miles of single track. The rails, which 
weighed gI Ibs. to the yard, were in 6o-ft. 
lengths, and were laid upon 6 in. of cement 
concrete mixed 6to 1. The joint used was the 
Victor joint. The whole of the rails had been 
tested at the works by an expert before being 
delivered on the track. So had the points and 
crossings made in England. Some of the 
points and crossings used for the special work 
had been supplied by an English firm, and the 
remainder by the Lorain Steel Co., of Ohio, 
U.S.A. While anxious to say all that was 
possible about English workmanship he could 
not help expressing his regret that that 
supplied from this country was not so well 
designed or as accurately and truly con- 
structed as that procured from abroad. It must 
be admitted that the cost of the American 
work was considerably higher than the 
English, but the difference was probably 
balanced by the saving in cost in fixing the 
former as against the latter, and the fact that 
short lengths of rails were cast into each 
crossing enabled the jointing of rails and 
crossings to be made in the best manner. 
This might be somewhat owing to the want 
of experienced platelayers, but the same men 
were able to lay out and fix the Lorain work 
in at least a third of the time that they took to 
put together the English-made work. Rapid 
construction was of considerable importance 
in large towns where interruption of traffic 
was a serious matter. The paving of the 
greater part of the track was granite setts, but 
in portions wood paving of red gum and 
prismatic oak had been used. The surface 
contact-boxes were placed every Io ft. exactly 
in the centre of the track, and consisted of 
stoneware cases 14in. by loin. mide of * re- 


for having undertaken, organised, and carried 
out such a magnificent exhibition. 

Mr. C. E. C. Shawfield, Borough Electrical 
Engineer, contributed a paper on the Wolver- 
hampton Corporation Tramways Electrical 
Equipment. He said the surface - contact 
system of electric traction was first brought 
before the Tramways Committee in March, 
1901, when an offer was made to them by the 
Lorain Steel Co., of America, to equip about 
eleven miles of single track with their system, 
and to allow the Corporation a twelve months’ 
trial thereof on the understanding that if the 
system failed to prove itself thoroughly safe and 
reliable, and commercially successful in opera- 
tion, it should be taken up again and the whole 
cost of the experiment borne by the company. 
After lengthy negotiations a contract was 
entered into on this basis with the Lorain 
Steel Co., and accepted by the Council on the 
Committee’s recommendation. The portion 
of the tramways upon which this was being 
tried consisted of about five and a half miles 
of double-track running from the south-east to 
the north-west corner of the Borough travers- 
ing the principal streets in the centre of the 
town, and forming a loop through the resi- 
dential districts of Tettenhall and Whitmore 
Reans. The whole of the feeder and distribut- 
ing cables were supplied and laid by Callender’s 
Cable and Construction Co., Ltd., on their 
well-known solid system. Each cable con- 
sisted of a stranded copper conductor of 100 
per cent. conductivity, insulated with vul- 
canised bitumen, which was protected extern- 
allyi by tape and hemp yarn braiding. 
The cables were laid in troughs constructed 
of seasoned red deal impregnated with pre- 
servative compound, and were supported at 
intervals of 18in. by wooden bridges. The 
troughs were fled up solid with Trinidad 
bitumen, and covered over with hard blue bricks 
as a protection against mechanical injury. The 
main-feeder cables were in all cases laid under 
the footway at a depth of from 14 to 18 in., the 
sectional area of the conductor varying from 
0'2 square inch to o'4 square inch. The dis- 
tributing cables (which correspond to the trolley 
wires of the overhead system) were laid in the 
centre of each track under the concrete bed of 
the permanent way, and were divided up into 
sections not exceeding 100 yards in length, in 
order to facilitate the ready localisation of 
faults either in the cable or in the contact- 
boxes, The sectional area of each distributing 
cable was about ‘o5 square inch. The feeder 
pillars were located on the footpath at distances 
of 200 yards apart, the main fceder being taken 
into each feeder pillar and connected to a bus 
bar, from which the current was supplied to 
the distributing cables under the track by 
means of four switch fuses. A 3-core pilot 
and telephone cable was laid in the same 
trough with the main feeder cables, and a 
tapping was taken therefrom into every 
feeder pillar and joined through a discon- 
necting board to a telephone plug placed 
on the door of the pillar. A telephone 
instrument was carried on each car, so that in 
the event of a breakdown on any line the 
driver or conductor of any car had only to go 
to the nearest feeder pillar—which could not 
be more than 100 yards distant—and could at 
once communicate either with the chief engi- 
neer’s office, the switchboard at the generating 
station, or with the traffic manager's office at 
the car shed. Each rail joint was bonded by 
three oo0000 S. W. G. copper bonds fixed on 
the inner side of each rail, the holes being 
punched through the web of the rail, and 
reamered out the correct size at the time of 
fixing the bonds. Two Columbia bonds and 
one Neptune bond were used at each joint, 
the area of contact at each bond being ap- 
proximately seven times the cross section of 
the bond. Cross bonds were also inserted at 
distances of 120 ft, and the up and down 
tracks were bonded together at similar inter- 
vals. In each case where any special track 
work occurred the joints between the rails and 
the special work, and between the various 
sections of the special work, were bonded 
together ; and, in addition, the whole length of 
special work was bridged over by heavy copper 
stranded cable. Provision had also been made 
at certain points for the connexion of return 
feeder cables to the rails, should they be required 
at any future time. The method of operation 
of the contact block might be briefly described 
as follows :—So long as there was no car im- 
mediately over the box the soft iron armature, 
together with the lower carbon contact, re- 
mained at rest on the bottom of the armature 
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constructed granite.” In granite sett paving 
they were hardly discernible, but they showed 
somewhat more in a wood-paved street. As 
an cfficial he desired it to be distinctly under- 
stood that he expressed no opinion upon the 
system, first because his position rendered such 
an expression undesirable until the trial period 
was ended, and secondly because the short time 
the system had been working was insufficient 
to form any correct idea of its possibilities. 

Mr. J. Price, Birmingham, who proposed a 
vote of thanks to the authors, said he could not 
help admiring the pluck of Wolverhampton in 
carrying out an entirely new system of elec- 
trical traction. As one who had carefully 
considered the matter, he could not help being 
struck by the fact that such a system as this, if 
successful, would overcome very many of the 
difficulties which they had in the overhead and 
conduit systems. This system, however, had 
its own defects. He feared the heavy traffic 
which passed over the streets in a town like 
Wolverhampton would cause disintegration of 
the contact-boxes, and that they would have 
the penetration of moisture into the internal 
parts of the boxes. 

Mr. J. T. Eayrs, Birmingham, who 
seconded, said this was an experiment such 
as engineers liked to see, as they had the line 
at work in its entirety. It was quite natural, 
under the conditions of the experiment, that the 
engineers would not commit themselves until 
they had a full trial. He had heard of resi- 
dents of Wolverhampton who, when driving, 
avoided the tram track, and he did not think 
cyclists could appreciate riding over these con- 
tact-boxes. Whether it was that the track was 
laid before the boxes were put in he could not 
say, but in some instances they were rather 
objectionable, while in others they did not 
offer any obstruction to trafficin the streets. 
He should say, if they got heavy traffic passing 
over the boxes, such as was common in South 
Staffordshire, it might crack these recon- 
structed granite cases, and cause moisture to 
get in the boxes, and as soon as the insulation 
was gone there was an end to the system. It 
also appeared to him that there was greater 
danger of leakage from the connexions than 
with the overhead trolley system. 

Mr. Howard Smith, Westminster, speaking 
respecting special work, admitted that the 
American work was well finished. They had 
had large experience, perhaps larger experi- 
ence and greater in extent than makers in this 
country, but, seeing that all the work had been 
tested, he did not see why there should be any 
particular difficulties with the English work. 
He had experienced no difficulties with English 
work, but had found it quite as good for its 
purpose as American work. It altogether 
depended upon the design and the care with 
which they supervised the particular class of 
work. 

Mr. Wilson, Harrogate, also referred to the 
possibility of moisture getting into the contact 
boxes, and asked whether there was any data 
as to the wear and tear of the skates. He 
thought the wear must be considerable, and 
was of opinion that there was a danger of short 
circuiting. 

Mr. Wakelam, County Surveyor of Middle- 
sex, considered that they must wait for a 
twelve-months’ working, with a winter trial, 
of the system, before any definite opinion could 
be expressed respecting it. 

Mr. Green, in reply, said the contact boxes 
did not interfere with the traffic. There wasa 
difficulty in driving over them, but as far as he 
knew there had been no complaints that they 
were dangerous to traffic. Neither had they 


been damaged by the traffic. They had one;report outlining a scheme for creating a 


instance of a traction-engine, drawing two 
trucks with a heavy boiler, stopping on one of 
these boxes, but nothing went wrong with it, 
and the box was still in its place. 

Mr. Shawfield, in reply, said he could not 
give any idea as to the life of the recon- 
structed granite boxes. In several cases water 
had found its way into the boxes owing to 
fractured cups. He thought the danger from 
them had been rather exaggerated. He had 
tested it himself in the case of live boxes, and 
been unable to feel anything except on one 
occasion, when he had thin boots on and 
had been walking about all day in the wet. 
Then he certainly did feel something, but not 
very serious. The life of the skates was over 
a thousand car miles, and he hoped to increase 
it to 2,000 or 3,000 car miles. The present 
cost of running per car mile was 3'5d., but he 
thought they ought to have six months’ 
working betore attempting to state it definitely. 


the carrying capacity of each boat had been 
considerably increased. The outlay on piers 
had also been reduced to a minimum. It was 
assumed that the sixteen piers of the Thames 
Conservancy would be handed over to the 
Council free of cost on condition that the 
Council became responsible for their Main- 
tenance, and an expenditure of 70,0001, was 
proposed for the acquisition or provision of 
other necessary piers, and for providing wait. 
ing-room accommodation, to be warmed in 
winter. No provision was made for the 
enlargement of existing piers or the improve. 
ment of approaches thereto. 

The recommendation of the Rivers Com. 
mittee was :—“ That the Council do seek for 
powers in the next Session of Parliament to 
acquire, take over, and administer the river 
piers and landing-stages on the River Thame 
to construct additional piers and alter the loca. 
tion of the piers from time to time, and to esta. 
blish an efficient steamboat service on the 
river. That it be referred to the Parliamentary 
Committee to take the necessary steps for this 
purpose.” 

After a short discussion this was adopted, 

New Fire Station.—On the recommendation 
of the Fire Brigade Committee, it was resolved 
that the estimate of 12,000/. submitted by the 
Finance Committee in respect of the erection 
of a new fire station in Old Kent-road on the 
site of the existing station and adjoining pro. 
perty be approved, and that the Fire Brigade 
Committee be authorised to make the neces 
arrangements for the erection of the building, 

Holborn to Strand—Architectural Features — 
The Improvements Committee reported upon 
the result of the decision to invite eight archi. 
tects to submit designs on certain specified 
conditions for the elevation of buildings front. 
ing on the Strand and on the crescent road to 
be formed between Wellington-street and 
Clement’s-inn. The designs were publicly 
exhibited at the Gallery of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours from October 26 to 
November 3, 1900. The name of the architect 
submitting a particular design was not known, 
as arrangements were made that the design of 
each architect should not be signed, but should 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope contain. 
ing the name of the architect submitting the 
design. The Council agreed to obtain expert 
advice upon the designs, with the result 
that Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A,, readily 
accepted the invitation to advise in asso- 
ciation with the Council’s Superintending 
Architect, but expressed his desire not to accept 
any fee, as he stated he was anxious to place 
his services ‘‘ at the disposal of a body engaged 
in the congenial occupation of beautifying the 
architecture of the city in which one dwells.” 
The numbers used for the designs were 29, 27, 
26, 23, 21, 20, 19,and 17, and after the experts 
Report had been prepared and handed in, and 
the public exhibition of the designs had taken 
place, they opened the envelopes, with the 
result that it appeared that the following were 
the names accompanying the designs, placed 
merely in numerical order :—No. 29, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes ; No. 27, Mr. William Flock- 
hart; No. 26, Mr. Henry T. Hare; No. 23, 
Mr. Ernest George; No. 21, Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield ; No. 20, Mr. Mervyn Macartney; 
No. 19, Mr. Edward W. Mountford ; No. 1, 
Mr. Ernest Rantz. -The Committee had 
acquired nearly all the property between the 
site of the new crescent road and the Strand, 
and as the surplus land would have to be dealt 
with before long, they thought it right now 
to submit to the Council the report of Mr. 
Norman Shaw and the Superintending Archi- 
tect upon the designs sent in. 

This report contained the following :—We 
have agreed on the following recommenda- 
tion :— 

“ We place No. 26 first. The author has dealt 
with the plan in a simple and ingenious way, 
and has overcome the difficulty with skill oí 
treating the various street corners. The main 
lines of the setting out as originally approved 
by the Committee are not materially departed 
from. Drury- lane and the corresponding 
street on the east side of the new road are 
shown to be arched over. Perhaps it may be 
considered that this would not be admissible, 
but it adds much to the artistic treatment of 
that façade. The architect of this design has 
dealt with the Strand front as devoted to2 
public building, but he shows a thorough 
appreciation of artistically adapting other 
portions of the improvement to commercial 
purposes. On the whole, the treatment is such 
that the Committee might reasonably expect 


Short circuits had been very frequent. They 
had been caused by scrap-iron picked up by 
the magnets coming into contact with the 
skates and the cross rail at the same time. 
When the cars started, the enterprising youths 
of the town used to collect scrap iron or hair- 
pins, and scatter them over the boxes and rails, 
especially at night time, and he had had as 
many as eighty short circuits inaday. Now 
they were getting tired of it, and certain im- 
provements had been made, so that the number 
of short circuits had very much decreased. 

Mr. G. Green, Borough Engineer, gave a 
short description of the Wolverhampton Cor- 
poration Cold Storage and Ice Factory. He 
explained that the cold stores were part of a 
larger scheme comprising a covered wholesale 
market, upon an adjoining site, now being 
designed, the total estimated cost of the whole 
being 23,300/., exclusive of site. The cold 
stores, the site of which provided for future 
extensions, at the present time comprised five 
cold-storage rooms, having a cubic capacity of 
16,650 ft. One of these rooms was intended to 
be kept at a temperature of about 35 deg. ; the 
other four at 22 deg. In addition to this there 
was an ice cellar with a cubic capacity of 
3,750 ft. The motive power for working the 
air-cooling apparatus, and also manufacturing 
the ice, was electricity supplied from the Cor- 
poration mains. Arrangements were made 
with the Lighting ‘Committee: to supply the 
power at rd. per unit. For a small installation 
such as the present one this seemed to be a 
satisfactory arrangement, inasmuch as when 
the storage was very low, and the demand for 
ice very small, the least possible power would 
be wasted, whereas, with a steam or gas engine, 
power would be running to waste. The ice- 
manufacturing machinery was able to turn out 
10 tons of can ice per day of twenty-four hours, 
and the cellar would store go tons. The 
reason for adopting the system of can ice as 
against block ice was because the ice would 
be used'‘entirely locally, and: be ‘more con- 
venient to use in that form. The plant had 
been supplied by the Linde British Refrigera- 
tion Company, and consisted of two com- 
pressors; one surface evaporating ammonia 
condenser; one ice tank, complete with 
necessary moulds ; one filling tank ; one thaw- 
ing-off tank ; one overhead electric travelling 
crane; one air-cooler, with fan, and the 
necessary motors. 

Mr. J.C. Fergusson contributed a description 
of Fergusson’s surveying circle and percent- 
age unit of angular measurement. 

The members were entertained by the Mayor 
to luncheon and the afternoon was devoted to 
an inspection of the Lorain system of traction 
and a visit to the exhibition. 


—_———— a a, 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE weekly meeting of this Council was 
held at Spring-gardens on Tuesday, Mr. J. 
M'‘Dougall presiding. 

Loans.—The following loans were granted : 
—Bermondsey Borough Council, 13,9221. for 
electric lighting ; Finsbury Borough Council, 
6,460]. for various purposes; «Battersea 
Borough Council r,0007. for purchase of houses, 
and 2,030/. for street improvements ; Hamp- 
stead Borough Council, 4,815/. for paving 
works ; Wandsworth Borough Council, 7,gool. 
for purchase of land ; and Paddington Borough 
Council, 2,600/. for the erection of mortuary 
buildings. 

Steamboat Service —Mr. Cornwall, on be- 
half of the Rivers Committee, submitted a 


municipal steamboat service on the Thames. 
Lord Welby, as Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, also presented a report on the 
same subject. 

” The scheme now proposed differed in some 
respects from that which was brought up in 
1900. In preparing the present scheme the 
Rivers Committee aimed at a reduction of ex- 
penditure, both as regards capital outlay aad 
cost of working, to the lowest possible limits 
consistent with a service sufficient to meet 
what they consider to be the needs of the case. 
Thus, a fifteen-minute service was now pro- 
posed over the entire course (which had been 
shortened by the elimination of the eastern- 
most section from Greenwich to Woolwich), 
whereas the scheme of 1900 contemplated a 
five-minute service between London Bridge 
and Vauxhall, with fifteen-minute intervals 
beyond. The number of boats has in conse- 
quence been reduced from forty to thirty, but 
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lessees to carry out designs not inferior to 
these in point of cost. f 

We place No. 27 second. This architect 
deals with the commercial adaptation of the 
design quite as literally as No. 26. It is much 
to be regretted that he has adopted a decidedly 
French bias, as there is much skill and artistic 
feeling in the drawings, and we feel that if he 
had kept within the traditions of English 
Renaissance, the result would have been much 
better suited to the grand site which is in- 
tended to be treated, but the skill and power 
shown in the design cannot be set aside on 
that account, as style was evidently not in- 
tended to govern the issue. This design 
would probably be more economically carried 
out than No. 26, and therefore has, under that 
head, claims to attention ; but we repeat the 
regrets that the influence of French architec- 
ture has been so perceptible in a design which 
is intended for one of the finest sites in the 
British capital. 

We place the design of No. 20 third. In its 
artistic value it is very unequal. The arrange- 
ment on the plan for a circus at the south end 
of the new street to Holborn is a simple and 
dignifed suggestion. The elevations for the 
north side of the curved streets are, however, 
feeble, but this appears rather to be due to the 
poorness of the drawings. Other portions of 
the design, especially the alternative design 
for a public building, possess great dignity and 
show scholarly perception of the importance 
of the site. It would, however, probably be 
more costly to carry out than No. 26. It may 
practically be considered the most expensive 
of the three. 

We desire also to offer a word of comment 
on the very carefully thought-out block plan of 
No. 29, but the proposed emendations are, on 
the whole, not an improvement on the simple 
treatment of the Council's property suggested 
in the other designs, though the Somerset 
House extension is a conception which, if pro- 
perly worked out, would add great dignity to 
the scheme. 

It must be borne in mind that all the designs 
are little more than preliminary studies. We 
do not see how it is possible to suppose that 
they can be in any sense fully matured, as the 
governing conditions of plan, which are so 
helpful in designing elevations, are necessarily 
absent at this stage, and in selecting the above- 
mentioned designs we have been largely 
influenced by a feeling that they possess 
elements capable of being developed into 
works of great excellence. 

The Committee added that the London 
County Council (Improvements) Act, 1399, 
which authorises the Holborn to the Strand 
improvement, made provision for the re- 
instatement of the Gaiety Theatre, Gaiety 
Restaurant, and Messrs. Shorts, Ltd., at the 
western end of the site which would be formed 
between the new crescent road and the 
Strand, and the Council had given its approval 
to a design submitted by Mr. Ernest Runtz 
and based upon Mr. Norman Shaw’s sketch 
design for the elevation of the new theatre 
and restaurant. Mr. Norman Shaw very 
kindly made suggestions for the architectural 
treatment of the buildings in question, and 
Produced a sketch design in illustration of his 
suggestions, 

The report was agreed to. 

New Fire Escape Vans.— The tender of 
Messrs. Bonallack & Sons to supply for 432/. six 
vans for carrying fire escapes was accepted. 

Breaking up Roads.~The Highways Com- 
mittee reported :—“ In our opinion it is impera- 
tively necessary that this question of the break- 
ing up of the public thoroughfares should be 
dealt with as soon as possible, and we think it 
advisable that the Council and the City Cor- 
poration should, if it can be so arranged, take 
joint action with a view to legislation being 
Promoted with regard to the matter. We 
therefore recommend ‘that the Corporation of 
the City of London be requested to join with 
the Council in an application to his Majesty's 
Government to promote legislation, in the next 
session of Parliament, for regulating the break- 
ing up, by companies and others having statu- 
tory rights, of the London thoroughfares.’ ” 

This was adopted. 

Coronation Stand at the Law Courts.—Dr. 
Longstaff, Chairman of the Building Act 
Committee, replying to a question, said his 
attention had been called to remarks by Mr. 


Justice Grantham with regard to the action of | 
the Westminster Council in encroaching upon q 
the footway in front of the Law Courts with a Barrett’s-grove, Stoke Newington, at the corner of 


he supposed the Westminster Council were 
within their rights in erecting the stand, inas- 
much as the footway was in their jurisdiction, 
but whether what they had done was desirable 
was a matter of opinion. 

The City Fire—The Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee reported that they were making the 
most searching inquiries into the action of the 
Fire Brigade at the fire in Queen Victoria- 
street. The Chief Officer had not completed 
his investigations, but they would submit a 
report at the earliest possible moment. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—On 
the qth inst. the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers met at Buxton, in the Town Hall. 
Dr. J. C. Thrush, County Medical Officer of 
Essex, President of the Institute, was in the 
chair. The President, in his inaugural 
address, referred to the progress which had 
only recently been made in sanitary matters. 
In the methods adopted for the treatment of 
sewage, and in the great care taken to provide 
towns with a water supply above suspicion of 
pollution, they were probably still in advance 
of other nations. With regard to sewage, 
they were *working on scientific lines, and 
sooner or later it would become possible to 
sufficiently purify sewage to permit of its 
being turned into any stream without a risk of 
causing a nuisance—and that, too, without 
having to employ any large area of land. To 
effect purification, they had invoked the aid of 
living organisms—the action being biological. 
As for the septic tank, it had never been advo- 
cated by any one as being more than an 
adjunct to some system of purification. It did 
not in any way purify the sewage, but it did 
render it more amenable to treatment by other 
bacterial processes. What was required was 
the discovery of some organism capable of 
being cultivated and utilised which possessed 
the special power of digesting vegetable 
fibre. Ptobably they would find that the 
bacterial system would ultimately be greatly 
modified, Experiments made at Buxton, 
under the advice of Dr. Barwise, the Derby- 
shire Medical Officer of Health, had re- 
sulted in the production of effluents of 
a most Satisfactory character. So success- 
ful had the experiments proved that the 
Buxton Council hoped soon to treat the 
whole of their sewage by this process, and he 
conhdently predicted that they would be suc- 
cessful. He pointed out the great need there 
was for ensuring the purity of water in towns. 
Everything should be done to provide against 
the possibility of pollution. In conclusion, he 
referred to the efficient equipment of hospitals 
for infectious diseases, and the importance of 
reliable disinfecting apparatus. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE following applications as reported upon 
by the Building Act Committee were dealt 
with at Tuesday’s meeting of the London 
County Council. Unless otherwise stated con- 
sent was given. The name of the applicant 
appears between parentheses :— 


Islington, West.—Rescission of resolution sanction- 
ing the formation of a new street, for foot traftic 
only, to lead from Holloway-road to Warlter’s-road, 
Islington, and the erection of a theatre building to 
exceed in height the width of such footway, and 
sanctioning the formation or laying out of anew 
street, for foot trafic only, to lead from Holloway- 
road to Warlters-road, Islington (Mr. F. Matcham). 
Theatre building on the south-west side of Hollo- 
way-road, Islington, to exceed in height the width 
of a proposed new street to lead from Holloway- 
road to Warlter’s-road, upon which new street the 
building will abut (Mr. F. Matcham). 


Lincs of Frontage and Projections. 


Hackney, North._—Warehouse buildings on the site 
of Nos. 36, 38, and 40, Boleyn-road, Kingsland 
(Messrs. Gordon & Gunton). 

Lexisham.—A house, with a shop on the ground 
floor, on the northern side of Sydenham-road. 
Lower Sydenham, to abut upon Champion Park 
(Mr. E. Schneider). 

Wesiminster—One-story shops and an entrance 
porch in front of Nos. 125A, 127A, and 1278, 


| Victoria-street, Westminster (Messrs. Z. King & 


Hackney, North.—A one-story building in front of 
proposed warehouse building on the north side of 


Coronation stand. Dr. Lungstaff added that Cressington-road (Mr. T. J. Wetherall).—Refusal. 


Holbornt+.— Projecting pilasters and a shop front 
at Nos. 108 and 110, High Holborn (Mr. W. C. Way- 
mouth).— Refusal. 

Lewisham.t—Houses in Ravensbourne - road, 
Blythe-hill, Catford, to the lines (Mr. J. W. Webb). 


— Refusal. 
Width of Way. 


Hoxton.—Buildings on the east side of Shepher- 
dess-walk, Hoxton, to abut upon Nile-street, and 
with the external walls at less than the prescribed 
distance from the respective centres of the road- 
ways of Underwood-street and Underwood-row 
(Messrs, F. Chambers & Son). 

Bermondsey.—Erection of a temporary shelter and 
caretaker’s house, with the external walls at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Grange-yard, The Grange, Spa-road, 
Bermondsey (Mr. R. J. Angel).—No order. 

Bethnal Green, South-west.t—A three-story work- 
shop and a one-story cart-shed on the west side of 
Hollybush-gardens, Bethnal Green, with the ex- 
ternal walls of such buildings and the forecourt 
boundary at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway of the street (Mr. E. 
Brown).—Refusal. 

Limehouse.—A three-story laundry building at the 
rear of No. 44, East India Dock-road, Limehcuse, 
with the external walls of such laundry building at 
less than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
the roadway ot Amoy-place (Mr. C. Dunch).— 
Refusal. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Construction, 


Deptford.—An open playshed and water-closet 
building in the playground cf the Lucas-street 
schools, Deptford, with the external walls of such 
playshed and building at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of St. 
Nicholas-street (Mr. T. J. Bailey on behalf of the 
School Board for London). 


Width of Way and Construction. 


Deptford.t—Two iron sheds on land on the west 
side ot Trundley’s-road, Deptiord (Messrs. Mitson 
& Harrison).— Refusal. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and Space 
at Rear. 


F.lham.—A building on the west side of Fulham 
Palace-road, Fulham, with the forecourt boundary 
at less than the prescribed distance from the centre 
of the roadway of Distillery-lane and with an 
irregular open space at the rear (Mr. W. March- 
ment).—Retusal. 


Buildings for the Sufply7of Electricity. 


St. Pancras, South.—An electric lighting sub- 
station on the north side of Tavistock-place, St. 
Pancras. 

St. Pancras, North—An electric lighting sub- 
station and outbuilding on the south-west side of 
The Grove, Highgate-road, St Pancras, at the rear 
of Clitton Lodye (Mr. S. W. Baynes). 


Formation of Street and Space at Rear. 


St. George’s-in- the-Eas!.—The formation or laying 
out of a street to lead out of Berner-street, 
Commercial-road, Whitechapel, and the erection of 
workshops without the open space at rear required 
by Section 41 of the London Building Act, 1894.— 
Refusal. 

Cubical Extent, 


Fulham.—At the Pimlico Wheel Works, Rannoch- 
street, Fulham Palace-road, Fulham, of a building 
to exceed in extent 250,000, but not 450,000, cubic 
feet, and to be used only for the purposes of a saw- 
shed and chopper-shed and for the storage of hard 
wood (Messrs. Smith, Parfrey, & Co., Ltd.). 


Means of Escape from Top of High Buildings 
and Variation in Plane of Roof. 


Marylebone, East.—Means of escape in case of 
fire proposed to be provided in pursuance of 
Section 63 of the London Building Act, 1894, on 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth stories of a 
block of buildings on the site of Nos. 164 to 182, 
Oxford-street (the upper surface of the floors of 
which stories will be abcve Qo ft. from the street 
level), for the persons dwelling or employed therein 
(Mr. R. F. Atkinson). 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land. 


Lambeth, North—A building on low-lying land 
situate at No. 5, New-cut, Lambeth (Messrs. Flood 
& King). 

Lambeth, North.—A building on low-lying land, 
situate at No. 4, New-cut, Lambeth (Messrs. Flood 
& King). 

Lambeth, North.—Two buildings on low-lying 
land, situate at Nos. 7 and 5, New-cut, Lambeth 
(Messrs. Flood & King). 

Rotherhithe.—Four buildings on low-lying land at 
Manor-lane and Old-road, Rotherhithe (Messrs. 
Stock, Page, & Stock). 


*,* The recommendations marked t are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities. 
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SOME RECENT FRENCH SCULPTURE. 


EAB HE two long panels illustrated on this 
ae plate, representing Autumn and 
Saas Winter, are photographed from the 
plaster models, exhibited in this year’s Salon, 
tor two of the panels in Sèvres stoneware 
(grés céramique) which are to form a portion of 
the new scheme of wall decoration for the 
interior of the French Chamber of Deputies. 
As is fitting for such a position, they are 
modelled in very low relief. M. Roux is the 
sculptor. The original panels, as seen in the 
Salon, are, to the best of our recollection, about 
II ft. or 12 ft. high. 

The central illustration on the plate repre- 
sents the new monument to Alphonse Daudet, 
by M. Saint-Marceaux, just erected in the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées, and described in 
the “ Letter from Paris” in our issue of June 7. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL : 
ALTERATION AND ENLARGEMENT. 
THE present buildings of the hospital com- 


prise the main block facing Agar-street, and | & 


short extensions facing King William-street 
and Chandos-street. 

For some years the Council has been acquir- 
ing the adjoining properties, and the hospital 
is now in practical possession of the whole of 
the ground between the present buildings and 
the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital. 
It is a matter for regret that it has been impos- 
sible to acquire the land occupied by the 
Ophthalmic Hospital and thus to round off the 
site. 


The scheme of reconstruction necessitates in 
the first place the entire removal of the exten- 
sions facing Chandos and King William-streets, 
leaving the Agar-street block clear and free 
from obstruction to sun and air. 

A new ward block is to be erected facing 
King William-street, and a complete nurses’ 
home in Chandos-street. 

Both these blocks are isolated from the Agar- 
street block and one another by open spaces. 

Entrances. — The principal entrance is, as 
heretofore, in Agar-street, and will be used 
only by the administration. 

A casualty case entrance is provided in King 
William-street ; and adjoining is that of the 
out patients’ department. 

A cartway entrance also gives direct access 
to the goods delivery yard. 

The exit for out-patients leads to Chandos- 
street. 

Agar-street Block.—From the entrance-hall 
in the centre, wide corridors give access to the 
Board and Committee rooms, secretarial offices, 
and honorary staff room on the south side, and 
to dressers’ and students’ waiting - rooms, 
matron’s office, library, and chapel on the 
north side. 

The basement contains a large general 
kitchen, stores, boiler-house, engineer’s shop, 
C. 

The three upper floors are to be devoted 
mainly to medical wards. 

In the centre of the top or attic floor are two 
operating lecture theatres. 

On the north side (but absolutely dis- 
connected from the theatres) are isolation 
wards with separate access (lifts and staircase 
from the ground and basement levels. 

On the south side are rooms to be devoted 


k the clinical department and registrar’s office, 
C, 


Entirely new sanitary annexes are poan 
and it may here be added that the old buildings 
retained will be refitted throughout with new 
pipes, drainage and water supplies. 

King William-street Block —The new block 
in King William-street contains on the ground- 
aoa quarters for the medical staff. 

e 
Surgical wards, and the top, or attic floor, to 
servants’ bedrooms, and a special ward for 
Jewish women. 

Baths.—Baths are placed next the wards, 
and further special bathing accommodation 
(which will include a small Turkish batb, 
needle bath, &c.) is provided in the sub-base- 
ment. Movable baths are, however, provided 
on each floor for special cases. 

Nurses’ Home.—This block contains on the 
ground floor, separate dining and sitting rooms 
tor probationers and staff nurses, and separate 
ams (eighty in all) on the five upper 

oors. 


Out-Patients' Department.—The out-patients’ 
department, casualty rooms, and dispensary 
will occupy practically the whole of the base- 
ment area of the new blocks and intervening 
courtyard. The level will be an average of 
4 ft. below King William-street. 

From the entrance in King William-street a 
wide corridor and easy, wide steps lead toa 
Spacious waiting-room, at the side of which 
are ranged four large consulting-rooms, each 
with two dressing-rooms attached. 

All the consulting-rooms, and most of the 
dressing-rooms, have both side and top light- 
ing. They are so arranged that the patients 
paving do not re-enter or traverse the waiting- 


a the rear of the scr JC mam is a 
Spensary with a small waiting-hall. 
asualty Department, —The Casvalty Depart- 


three upper floors are devoted to - 
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1. Works prior to the sixteenth century, to be seen mainly in the cellars and none above ground floor. 


2. Work of sixteenth century, probably that of Edmund Foxe. The hall was of on 
3 Work of the latter part of the sixteenth century, probably that of William Foxe. 
4- Conjectural sixteenth century. 


5. Work of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and of doubtful date. 


e story, and there is no evidence of work of this cate above first floor. 


(See next page.) 
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ment is so placed that an ambulance can he 
wheeled in straight to the operating-rooms 
from the street level without the obstruction 
of steps. 

Two operating-rooms and a waiting hall are 

provided. Two small wards (male and female) 
are also providedin connexion with this depart- 
ment and on the same level. 
_ Central Staircase.—The new main staircase 
18 so placed as to serve all three blocks to 
which it is connected by bridges at each floor 
level. It will be fitted with passenger and 
goods’ lifts. 

On the top of the staircase and above the 
level of all the surrounding buildings are 
placed two sets of isolation wards, access to 
which is obtained from the main staircase by 
a small open staircase, besides which there is 
a special lift from the basement which is also 
open. 

The three main blocks are also connected at 
each end to one another by means of fire- 
escape bridges. 

It is intended that the construction of the 
buildings shall be of the most solid and 
thorough description in every respect, and 
whilst no expense will be incurred in merely 
decorative and ornamental accessories, glazed 
tile and hard wood surfaces will be freely used 
to ensure cleanliness, and no expense will be 
spared in rendering the sanitary arrangements, 
pipes, and fittings as perfect as modern 
hygiene demands. 

The Council have lately made a contract 
with Messrs. Holloway Bros. to carry out, at a 

cost of 82,730/., the greater part of the new 
buildings, which include the out patients’ and 
casualty departments, the whole of the surgical 
block facing King William-street, the greater 
part of the nurses’ home, and the new central 
staircase. 

Mr. A. Saxon Snell is the architect, and Mr. 
W. H. Noble is acting as clerk of works. 


LUDFORD HOUSE. 
By THE LATE ARTHUR BAKER. 


THE following description, together with the 
plan and the drawings reproduced in the litho- 
graph, were communicated to us by the late 
Mr. Arthur Baker shortly before his death, 
some three or four years ago. That sad event 
led to their being put aside at the time ; but 
we now give them, with his description, as he 
left it :— 


“ Ludford is alike interesting architecturally 
and historically. 

It appears first in Domesday Book as being 
held by Osborne Fits Richard of Richard’s 
Castle. In 1185 Pair de Ludforde is mentioned 
as witness to a deed; and in 1243 Pagar de 
Ludford, who held under Roger de Mortimer 
of Wigmore Castle, is witness to the charter 
of the hospital dedicated to Holy Trinity, St. 
Mary, and St. John the Baptist, which was 
founded by Peter Undergood on a site on the 
north side of the Teme near the bridge, which 
he purchased from Walter Fitz Nicl:olas ; and 
Leland states that he confirmed to the hospital 
his other purchases and possessions in London, 
Ludford, and elsewhere. 

From this time to the middle of the sixteenth 
century I can find no record of its owners, but 
the evidence of the house prior to this date is 
very considerable and sufficient to show that it 
must have been a very large house. 

I have shown this work on the plan with a 
black shade. 

Of the sixteenth-century work there remains 
the hall, which was originally of one story with 
a pointed roof. There is evidence, also, of 
some reconstruction of the south wing, which 
was no doubt necessary to adapt the building 
to the new-fashioned Tudor plan. This was 
probably the work of Edmund Fox, to whom 
a lease of the Hospital of St. John was granted 
in 1535. 

At the dissolution, the hospital and the pro- 
perty belonging to it was seized and granted to 
John, Earl of Warwick, in 1547, from whom it 
was purchased by William Fox. 

The fact of Edmund Fox having taken a 
lease of the hospital lands in 1535, and 
William Fox buying the property from the 
Earl of Warwick, shows that the family were 
wealthy, and contirms the impression given by 
the character of the upper stage of the bay- 
window in the hall and the dormer window 
(which I discovered hidden in the modern roof 
of the south wing), that the house was con- 
siderably enlarged towards the close of the 
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sixteenth century, either in the time of William 
Fox or Sir Edward Fox, who was Sheriff of 
Shropshire in 1608. 

Shortly after this the house again changed 
hands, passing by purchase into the family of 
Chaitton, of Appley Castle. It is said to have 
been bought by Sir Job Charlton in 1609, but 
if this date is correct, his father, Job Charlton, 
must have been the purchaser. Sir Job 
Charlton was Chief Justice of Chester, then 
one of the Judges of the Common Pleas in the 
reign of Charles II., and afterwards Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and created a 
baronet in 1686. His great-grand-daughter 
and heiress, Elizabeth, married Edmund 
Lechmere, of Harley Castle, from whom the 
present owner, Captain Reginald Parkinson, is 
descended. 

Since the time of Sir Job Charlton, many 
alterations and additions have been made, but 
enough happily remains to tell its history in the 
illustrations in which I have endeavoured to 
show its possible condition in the time of 
Edmund Fox, 1535, and also when it came into 
the possession of Sir Job Charlton. 

A tradition exists at Ludford that the house 
is the site of the hospital of St. Jonn, but this 
is contrary to the statements of Leland and 
Dugdale that the hospital was on the north side 
of the Teme. The tradition may have arisen 
from the fact of the hospital owning land at 
Ludford, and of Edmund Fox acquiring a 
lease of the hospital shortly before its dissolu- 
tion.” 

———+ +4 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


RoYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
—The summer examination of the Scotch 
candidates took place this week in Glasgow, 
in the School of Art Building, 167, Renfrew- 
street, by favour ot Mr. F. H. Newbery, the 
Head Master. The examinations were in 
charge of the President of the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Architects, Mr. Horatio K. Bromhead, 
F.R.I.B.A., assisted by Messrs. John Hutcheson, 
F.R.I.B.A.; T. L. Watson, F.R.I.B.A.; A. 
M‘Gibbon, A.R.I.B.A.; Jas. Lindsay, A.R.I.B.A.; 
Wm. Fraser, A.R.I.B.A.; and Jas. Lochead, 
A.R.I.B.A. The examinations were concluded 
in the rooms of the Glasgow Institute of 
British Architects, 187, Pitt-street, on the 
12th inst. 

— ee 


COMPETITIONS. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL, SUTTON COLDFIELD.— 
A special meeting of the Town Council has been 
held for the purpose of receiving a Report from 
the Technical Education Committee. The 
Mayor presided, and submitted the Report of 
the Committee, which stated that seven sets of 
competition designs for the proposed new 
technical school were received, and they 
recommended that the prizes of 25/. and 15/. 
be awarded to Messrs. Crouch & Butler, New- 
street, and Mr. D. Arkell, Temple-row West, 
Birmingham, respectively. The Committee 
further added with regret that the estimated 
cost of the building, according to these designs, 
was in excess of the 3,000/. authorised by the 
Council, and recommended that the amount to 
be expended be increased to a sum not exceed- 
ing 4,250/. The Report, after some lengthy 
consideration, was adopted, subject to the 
designs being according to the published con- 
ditions ; and the Technical Education Com- 
mittee were authorised to select a design for 
the proposed school and to proceed with its 
erection at a cost not exceeding 4,250/. It was 
further decided to allow the plans to be open 
for public inspection.—Birmingham Gazette. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, . WESTHOUGHTON.— 
The designs of Messrs. Halsall, Tonge, and 
Campbell, 120, Lord-street, Southport, have 
been placed first in a competition for a new 
Wesleyan church at Westhoughton (Bolton). 


HARROGATE TOWN HALL.—The assessor in 
the above competition (Mr. Macvicar Anderson) 
has given his award as follows, and it has been 
adopted by a committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Council :—rst Premium, 1§01.—Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, 13, Hart-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, London. 2nd Premium, tool.—Messrs. 
Waddington, Sons, & Dunkerley, 53, Victoria- 
street, Wesiminster. 3rd Premium, 751.— 
Messrs. Heazell & Son, Parliament-street, 
Nottingham. The whole of the drawings will 
be on view in the Promenade Room, Swan- 
road, between Io a.m. and 5 p.m., from the 
18th to the 25th inst. (Sunday excepted). 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PIPES AND TUBES: THEIR CONSTRUCTION AXD 
JOINTING. By Philip R. Bjorling. (Whittaker & 
Co. 3s. 6d.) 

PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVE 
By W. H. Lawrence. Second edition, revised 
(Alfred Mudge & Son: Boston, U.S.A.) l 

LINE AND FORM. By Walter Crane. (Geo. Bell 
& Sons. 63.) 

HISTORY OF BURLEY-ON-THE-HILL, RUTLAND- 
Py S Finch. (Jobn Bale, Sons, & Danielsson. 
2%. 28. 

LE MIROIR DE LA VIE: Essais sur l'Evolution 
A By Robert de la Sizeranne. (Hachette: 

aris. 
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Correspondence, 


THE BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION 
COMMITTEE'S NEW ARRANGE. 
MENTS FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


S1R,—The terrible fire in Queen Victoria. 
street, following so shortly upon the Hackney 
fire, where seven lives were lost, and upon the 
Barbican conflagration, where so much pro. 
perty was destroyed, has led many City firms 
to communicate with the British Fire Preven. 
tion Committee either for the purpose of 
mutual co-operation or with the view of obtain. 
ing advice ; and we hence inform you that 
special arrangements have now been made by 
which the industrial and commercial establish- 
ments of the Metropolis can benefit from the 
results of the Committee’s investigations, which 
have so far only mainly served the purpose of 
assisting the members of the technical pro- 
fessions. 

A special Industrial section (the scheme for 
which has already been under consideration 
for some time) has now been started in con- 
nexion with this Committee, and is open to all 
firms of ordinary business standing as well as 
to responsible representatives of such firms, 

The main objects of the Fire Prevention 
Committee—as we believe is generally known 
—refer primarily to the protection of life and 
property from fire by the adoption of freveniize 
measures. The Committee uses its influence 
in every direction towards minimising the pos- 
sibilities and dangers of fire, to bring together 
those scientifically interested in the subject and 
to arrange periodical meetings for the purpose 
of discussing practical questions bearing on 
the same. The Committee’s scope include 
independent testing of fire-resisting materials, 
methods, and appliances, no less than sixty of 
such tests having been undertaken since its 
incorporation. Papers on the surjcct are pub- 
lished periodically, no fewer than sixty-eight of 
the Committee’s Red books having been 
issued. 

To meet the particular requirements of 
business men with regard to the better pro- 
tection of life and property from fire, the 
special Industrial Section now formed will 
mainly deal with every-day practical require- 
ments of the community rather than with the 
research side of the question, and the pro- 
gramme of this Industrial Section may be 
summarised as follows, namely :— 


1. To assist the movement for better fire protec- 
tion inaugurated by the Committee, having special 
regard to the advantage of practical preventive 
measures. 

2. To bring together those interested in the 
management of offices, works, factories, mills. 
refineries, warehouses, &c., in order that special 
facilities for obtaining immediate information shall 
be available to all concerned :—(a) as to the rc- 
quirements of Public Authorities, (6) as to approved 
methods of construction and equipment, (c) as to 
tests or experiments with fire-resisting materials or 
fire appliances, (d) as to the experience gained at 
actual fires, and (e) as to the organisation of fire 
watches, private fire brigades, &c. 

3. To afford facilities for combined action in 
respect to the requirements of the Public 
Authorities. 

4. To arrange periodical meetings for the purpose 
of discussing practical questions bearing on the 
subject, to publish and distribute such papers as are 
of special interest to members of the Section, and 
to form such collections of models, appliances, 
records, and statistics as may be useful for refer- 
ence. 

s. To issue periodical warnings and notices to 
members, calling attention to specific risks or safe- 
guards. 


Each firm joining the Section will be repre- 
sented by one person, who shall either 
be a principal, a director, manager, secretary, 
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or skilled adviser to the firm in question. 
Individual principals, directors, &c., are, how- 
ever, eligible as members quite apart from the 
membership of their firm, but at no time shall 
more than three members of the same firm 
belong to the Section, and for all resolutions 
relating to the business of the Section, no one 
firm shall have more than one vote. 

The annual subscription for every firm or 
individual becoming a member has been fixed 
at two guineas per annum, but for any indivi- 
dual member whose firm is already associated 
with the section the subscription will be one 
guinea per annum. The Committee’s auditors 
include Mr. James (Messrs. James & Edwards), 
President of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants, and all members of the Committee 
give their services voluntarily. 

The section will elect its own Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman, who will also have seats on the 
Council of the General Committee, where they 
will represent the section in all matters 
relating to its particular interests. 

We think that the scientific side of the 
Committee’s work has been successful and of 
value to the members of the professions for 
whom it was originally mainly intended, and 
we hence trust that the many City firms inte- 
rested will also now be able to likewise benefit 
from practical application of the Committee's 
labours. 

We believe that if the business men were to 
look upon questions of safety from fire in the 
same way as they realise the importance of 
attending to questions of hygiene, they would 
soon—partially by self-help and partially by 
using their influence with the authorities—be 
able to rely on that measure of security both 
for life and property as they to-day enjoy and 
are officially safeguarded against in respect to 
bad drainage and its effects. 

Epwin O. SACHs, Chairman. 
ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Secretary. 
Offices of the British Fire Prevention Commiuttec, 
“1, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


CHARING CROSS, EUSTON, AND HAMP- 
STEAD RAILWAY BILLS, 1902. 


SirR,—The Hampstead Heath Protection 
Society desire to call public attention to their 
attitude with reference to the above Bills. 
They opposed these [ills before the Committee 
of the House of Lords so far as the Bills 
propose to sanction tunnelling under any part 
of the Heath, but the Committee declined to 
admit their /ocus-standi, and refused to permit 
their counsel to argue the question. 

The only course now left open to the 
Hampstead Heath Protection Society is to 
take action with a view to ensure a discussion 
on the Bills when they come before the House 
of Commons for second reading. 

They remain convinced that notwithstanding 
any clauses, however stringent, which may be 
inserted in the Bills, the construction of an 
underground railway under the Heath must 
necessarily lead sooner or later to communica- 
tions with the surface, either for the purposes 
of ventilation, or for stations, or for both, which 
will cause irreparable injury to the Heath. 

They urge further that Parliament should, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Board of Agriculture made in their Report of 
February 25, 1902, require the promoters of 
the railway to show that it is impossible that 
any material injury to the surface of the heath 
will be caused by the proposed railway. 


EMILY FIELD, 
HENRY F. POOLEY, 
Hon. Secs. to the Hampstead 
Heath Protection Society. 

* * We hope that any of our readers who 
have any influence in Parliament or otherwise 
will do their best to support the Hampstead 
Heath Protection Society. The running of a 
railway under the heath, with the inevitable 
stations, be will the commencement of the de- 
struction of the present character of Hamp- 
stead Heath. — Ep. 
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BROADLANDS, SUNNINGHILL. — This freehold 
estate, comprising 90 acres, with a park, a cricket 
ground, a model tarm, and some cottages, near 
Ascot and Sunningdale, will be otfered for sale at 
auction in the course of July. The house was 
erected after plans and desigrs by Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., and contains twenty-six bed and 
dressing rooms, a winter garden 42 ft. long, anda 
spacious ballroom measuring 60 ft. by 56 ft., and 
20 ft. in height. 


The Students Column. 


PART III.—PRIVATE SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. 


CHAPTER 24.—DISPOSAL ON LAND (continued), 
AND CHEMICAL TREATMENT. 


Sep) OR crude sewage, from which only the 
EN heavy and coarse matters have been 
A. extracted in detritus and screening 
tanks, land is usually laid out (for intermittent 
filtration) on the ridge-and-furrow system. The 
arrangement is very different from that 
adopted for broad irrigation and known by 
the same name. The furrows are much 
deeper and wider, as shown. in fig. 98. They 
may be about 12 in. or 15.in. deep, and from 
I2 in. to 18 in. wide .at the bottom, with 
slopes of. 1 -in,15.,. The tops of the ridges 
may be 2 ft.or zft.wide. The sewage is run 
into tha furrows in such a quantity that the 
depth:does not in any-place exceed (say) 6 in. 
Roots, cabbages, &c., are planted on .the 
ridges, and absorb a considerable portion of 
the sewage. The remainder filters down- 
wards to the underdrains, which may be from 
5 ft. to 6 ft. deep and 20o ft. or 30 ft. apart. If 
the soil is porous to a great depth, the under- 
drains are sometimes omitted. Clay soil is 
useless for filtration. The sewage either 
remains in the furrows, or passes directly 
through cracks and holes to the drains, without 
purification. 

Intermittency of application is essential to 
the success of filtration through land. The 
sewage must be allowed to drain away, and 
the pores of the soil be thoroughly aérated, 
before another dose is applied, and longer 
periods of rest must also be given. At 
Stratford-on-Avon the sewage of 9,000 persons 
is treated on nine acres of open sandy gravel, 
half of this area being laid out into ridges and 
furrows. This portion is divided into eight 
beds, each of which is subdivided by ridges 
into four quarters. The sewage is pumped 
from a tank for ten hours each day, and is 
applied to the four quarters intermittently for a 
week. This bed then rests for six weeks, 
while other beds are being irrigated. Every 
year the ridges and furrows are levelled, and 
the other portion of the area prepared for 
filtration. 

At Fonthill, East Grinstead, the sewage from 
a school of about eighty persons was treated 
under the direction of Mr. Bailey Denton, on 
an area of three-quarters of an acre, one-third 
of which was laid out for filtration, and the 
remainder for broad irrigation. The sewage is 
collected in a tank, and discharged by raising 
a penstock once or twice a day. A high-level 
overflow is provided, communicating with the 
drain leading to the disposal area, so that even 
if the penstock is not raised the sewage passes 
onto the land. Vegetables are grown on the 
ridges of the filtration area, and roots for the 
consumption of stock on the irrigation area. 

The same engineer carried out a similar 
scheme for the Berkshire Lunatic Asylum at 
Moulsford. In this case the sewage from 
600 to 800 persons has been successfully treated 
on 13 acres of deep ‘porous soil, laid out into 
eight filtration areas. The subsoil here is of 
porous sand and gravel, and underdrains were 
therefore not considered necessary. The 
sewage simply filters downwards into the sub- 
soil-water, and cannot conveniently be collected 
after filtration for purposes of analysis. 

The sewage may be discharged automati- 
cally from a tank by means of a syphon. It 
must be diverted to different areas by means of 
small stops, which may be fitted into grooves 
in the walls of brick chambers after the manner 
shown at B in fig. 92. The furrows in each 
area must be of sufficicnt capacity to receive 
the whole of the discharge without flooding 
the vegetation, and each system of furrows 
must be complete in itself, without overflow or 
communication with any other area. 

For sewage which has been partly purified 
by precipitation, or by bacterial treatment in 
tanks followed by artificial filtration, the land 
may be laid out into level filtration areas, each 
surrounded by an earthen ridge or embank- 
ment. The sewage is run on to each bed in 
turn. Similar beds are often used for the 
rough filtration of storm water, and at one 
time it was a common practice to plant osiers 
over such storm-water areas. 

Even where broad irrigation is adopted, it is 
a good plan to provide a number of filtration 
areas to be used when the state of the crops on 


the irrigation land is such that sewage cannot 
be advantageously applied. 

There is no doubt that intermittent down- 
ward filtration through land can, in many 
cases, be conveniently and satisfactorily 
adopted for the purification of sewage, but we 
have already seen that under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances very little purification indeed is 
effected. Im comparing it with broad irriga- 
tion, we may quote Dr. Rideal, who thus sum- 
marises the main faults of irrigation with raw 
sewage :— > 

“(a) Choking and felting of the surface with 
organic slime. 

(b) A surplus of unprepared organic matter, 
and of ammonia, over the wants of the plants. 

(c) In consequence of the above, a deficiency 
of oxygen and of healthy action in the body of 
the soil. : 

(d) Great inconstancy owing to season, 
temperature, and cultivation.” 

He adds that the faults (b) and (c) are 
avoided “to a certain extent” in intermittent 
filtration through land with copious under- 
drainage. 

The drains, if properly arranged, not only 
carry olf the filtrate, but also serve as acrators, 
supplying the soil more thoroughly with 
oxygen, and thus “allowing nitrification to 
proceed more actively.” 


CHEMICAL TREATMENT, 


A thousand and one patents have been taken 
out for the chemical treatment of sewage, but 
very few have proved to be of much practical 
value. For town sewage, containing trade 
refuse of a strong character, chemical treat- 
ment is undoubtedly necessary, in order to pre- 
cipitate a large portion of the solids, and also 
in many cases to neutralise the acids in the 
sewage. The precipitant most commonly used 
is lime. This is slaked and ground in sewage 
or water to the consistency of cream or milk. 
lt should be added to the sewage in the channe! 
leading to the tanks, the proportion varying 
from about 5 to 15 grains of lime per gallon of 
sewage. Sulphate of alumina is also often used, 
a well-known variety (containing a small 
proportion of sulphate of iron) being known 
as alumino-ferric. These chemicals, however, 
do no more than clarify the sewage. The 
efiluents from the precipitation tanks, although 
less foul than the original sewage, are sull 
liable to decompose, and further purification is 
therefore necessary. ‘This may be effected on 
land in one of the ways already described, or 
by some method of artificial filtration 
Chemical treatment of this kind is expensive, 
and results in the deposition of a large volume 
of sludge, which is often ditħcult to get rid of 
It is now known that domestic sewage, and 
even town sewage containing a moderate pro- 
portion of trade refuse, can be purihed by 
bacterial agency, and it is not likely that 
chemical precipitation will in the future be 
often adopted for private sewage-disposal 
works, where only domestic sewage has to be 
treated. 

A more interesting form of chemical treat- 
ment is that based on the researches of Dr. 
W. E. Adeney, of the Royal University, 
Dublin, and practically applied by the Oxygen 
Sewage Purification Co., under the direction 
of Mr. W. Kaye Parry and others. This 
system is devised to assist the bacterial changes 
in sewage by the addition of chemicals, and is 
not therefore a mere precipitation process. 
The following account of it is condensed from 
the evidence given by Dr. Adeney to the Royal 
Commission on Sewage Disposal. The two 
conditions of primary importance in the puri- 
fication of sewage are :—(1) A very large and 
continuous growth of bacteria, and (2) a con- 
stant and adequate supply of oxygen for their 
use. The oxygen may be obtained from the air, 
as in natural and artificial filtration, where the 
pores of the filter contain a store of air in close 
proximity to the surfaces on which the bacteria 
may grow. Dr. Adeney suggests that oxygen 
may be supplied to the sewage by means of 
chemicals in addition to that furnished by 
the air; thus, the insoluble higher oxides of 
manganese may be employed for furnishing 
the necessary oxygen for the atrobic fermenta- 
tion of the suspended organic matters, and 
small quantities of nitrate of soda may be used 
for supplying oxygen to eftect a similar purifi- 
cation of the dissolved organic matters. When 
compounds of manganese are employed for 
clarifying the sewage, sludges are obtained 
which, when drained and kept in heaps, 
undergo slow aérobic bacterial fermentation, 
resulting (in the presence of a sufficient quan- 
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tity of peroxide of manganese) in the complete 
fermentation of the solid organic matters in 
the sludge. The process, therefore, is a some- 
what complex one, supplying oxygen in two 
forms, the one for the purification of the sludge 
and the other for the purification of the sewage 
from which the sludge has been deposited. 


The installation of this system at the 
Chapelizod Police Barracks, co. Dublin, is 
shown in fig. 99. The works are designed to 
purify a quantity of sewage not exceeding 
1,200 gallons a day. Four circular tanks, 4 ft. 
in diameter, of the Dortmund type, are built 
around an octagonal sludge-well. The sewage 
flows through the straining-chamber A and 
over the wheel B, which regulates the supply 
of the chemical reagent (known as “ oxanite ”), 
and can be diverted by the sluice marked S, 
into tank No. 1, from which it passes through 
a low-level communicating-pipe (C,) into tank 
No. 2, and rising to the surface, overflows into 
the sluice-box (S,) at the same level as it 
entered No. 1. The other tanks are similarly 
arranged ; any one tank can be cut out of the 
circuit by means of the valves and sluices 
when it requires cleaning. The communi- 
cating-pipes are furnished with circular 
inspection-eyes covered with gratings. Each 
tank has a conical bottom, communicating 
with a 6-in. iron pipe (V,, V,, &c.) leading 
to the sludge-well, this pipe being fitted 
with a sluice-valve. To receive the sludge 
a bucket is lowered by a differential pulley, 
travelling on a circular overhead rail (shown 
by dotted lines on the plan) so that the bucket 
can be huny under any one of the four sluices. 
On the valve being opened the thickest sludge 
from the bottom of the tank passes out, and 
when the bucket is full the sluice is shut 
down, and the bucket raised to the surface. 
All the work is performed from the floor level, 
and it is found that only one bucketful has to 
be removed each day. The sludge is air-died, 
and used in the garden of the barracks. Ifa 
tank has to be emptied it is cut out of the 
circuit, and the contents are run into the 
sludge-well and pumped therefrom by means 
of a chain-pump, P. A ladder, L, affords 
access to the bottom of the sludge-well. The 
whole of the apparatus is contained in a 
chamber measuring 20 ft. by 16 ft. inside, the 
height from floor to ceiling being only 7 ft. 
Ample light is provided by means of five 
windows and five top lights. The tanks are 
rendered inside with Medina cement. 

The effluent from the tanks at Chapelizod 
Barracks is not filtered in any way, but 
in most cases further treatment will un- 
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effluent, in the proportion of one-half to two 
grains per gallon, is quite sufficient to produce 
“a most satisfactory effluent from any ordinary 
town-sewage—an effluent in which, when kept 
in corked bottles, aérobic fermentation is 
rapidly completed, and in which no putre- 
factive fermentation takes place.” The nitrate 
of soda must be added to the sewage after this 
has been clarified, and as it passes from the 
precipitation tanks to the biological tanks. 
These tanks, he adds, should be worked con- 
tinuously to ensure the constant presence of a 
large and active bacterial growth, and open 
networks of porous material should be built in 
them to provide ample surfaces upon which 
the bacteria may grow and accumulate, 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


THE BAR-GATE, SOUTHAMPTON.—Mr. R. Mac- 
donald Lucas, of Southampton, has been appointed 
consulting architect in respect of the works for 
widening the roadway at the junction of High- 
street and Above-bar, Southampton. In our num- 
ber of October 12 last, we published a description 
of the scheme prepared by Mr. Lucas for increasing 
the traffic facilities of the street whilst preserving 
the building which now serves for the town hall, 
as the chief gateway of the town, together with 
numerous illustrations, and a plan showing the two 
elevations of the Bar-gate with the effect of the 
proposed alterations. 

EXTENSION OF BATHS, BIRMINGHAM.—The new 
swimming and private baths, forming the ex- 
tension to the public baths in Woodcock-street, 
were opened on the 12th inst. The new swimming 
bath is 81 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, and leading from 
it are forty-eight private dressing-rooms, the open- 
ings to which are formed of terra-cotta courses, 
mouldings, and arches. The roof is supported on 
ornamental cast-iron ribs, and the bathroom is 
lighted by the introduction of a Muranese glass 
roof, in addition to a large window in each gable- 
end of the building. The private bath departments 
consist of eighteen separate bathrooms, divided into 
three sections, and the floors are laid with mosaic 
terrazzo paving, with ornamental borders throughb- 
out, excepting in the case of the promenade round 
the swimming bath, where a special border of 
ribbed adamantine tiles, 2 ft. wide, has been laid next 
to the kerbstone, in order that bathers may get a 
good foothold. A special needle and shower bath 
has also been provided, with the usual lavatory 
accommodation. The estimated cost of the build- 
ings as sanctioned by the City Council was 11,0001, 
which included 800/., the cost of sinking a new bore- 
hole from the bottom of the existing well for the 
purpose of obtaining an additional supply of water 
to meet the demand caused by the extensions. The 
cost of engineering work, included in the sum men- 
tioned, amounted to 950}. The buildings have been 
erected by Messrs. John Bowen & Sons, of Balsall 
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| ADDITIONS TO INFIRMARY, HUDDERSFIELD.—A 


new wing of the Huddersfield infirmary was opened 
on the 11th inst, The cost, including a nurses’ home, 
mortuary, isolation wards, &c., is estimated at 
22,3281. Mr. B. Stocks, of Huddersfield, was the 
architect. 

FORESTERS HALLS, DUNDEE, N.B.—The suite 
| Of halls which the Foresters’ Friendly Society has 
| erected in Dundee was formally opened on the 18th 

inst. The buildings are situated in Nicoll-street 
and Rattray-street. They occupy a site behind a 
large block of business premises fronting Ward- 
road, and for the purpose of public meetings they 
are suitably placed. The main features of the 
buildings are a large hall capable of accommodating 
I,100 persons, two smaller halls with a capacity of 
300 each, a large room for Society purposes, 
and a number of smaller rooms, which can be used 
as committee and cloak rooms. The main entrance 


leads into a vestible, from each side of which 
staircases communicate with the large hall on 
the first floor. The stairs are continued up 
to the balcony, which runs round the hall on 
three sides, At the front the balcony spreads out 
into a wide gallery, at the back of which are wio- 
dows and alcoves on each side. The platform has 
been so constructed that it can be extended or con- 
tracted as required. The fittings are of pitch pine, 
while the ceiling and walls are decorated in a 
warm brown colour. Round the edge of the 
balcony runs an iron railing with an aluminium top, 
and the railing is set out in gilt and spaced at 
intervals with polished copper shields. There are 
several ante-rooms for all parts of the hall. The 
smaller halls enter from Rattray-street. They are 
adaptable for meetings, the forms being collapsible, 
iand thus easily removed when floor space is 
required. The front seats of the large hall are also 
reached from Rattray-street. What is known as 
the society-room is a spacious apartment intended 
for the meeting of trade and friendly societies, and 
has ante-room accommodation. There is also a 
| suite of rooms for reading and recreation, and it i3 
intended to make the rooms a common meeting 
| ground for the members of all friendly societies 10 
i the city. In addition to the public accommodation, 
the halls include rooms for administrative purposes, 
such as kitchen and storerooms. The halls are 
heated by hot water, and are lighted by electricity. 
The total cost is upwards of 8,000/. Messrs 
Johnston & Baxter, of Dundee, are the architects. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, BELFAST.—The business 
premises of Messrs. W. A. Ross & Sons, Ltd., have 
recently been considerably extended. The additions 
consist of an extensive store and a block of sare 
which make the total ground space occupied by the 
premises about 14,000 square feet. Their premises 
have now a frontage to Montgomery-street ; 
166 ft., and to William-street South of about 2 
The buildings are on piled and massive concrete 
foundations, and the construction of the facon, ky 
of brickwork, with steel girders, columns, &c. | : 
office block, which faces William-street South, if 3 
modified treatment of English Renaissance = 
facade consists of Laganvale brick, with dressing 
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of Dumfries red stone from the Annan quarries. It 
is flanked on either side by low square towers 
covered with ornamental lead roofs. The central 
feature of the front is a gable terminating with a 
circular pediment. The building has a granite 
linth from Castlewellan quarries, and the front 
from ground to first floor level, is rather more 
cla33ical in style, having pilasters and massive 
entablature in stone, with the name of the firm 
carved on the frieze. The new offices, which com- 
municate with the factory building on each floor, 
have the hall, passages, &c., on the ground floor 
paved with marble terrazzo mosaic, and they have 
throughuut a pitch pine wainscotting. The office 
accommodation consists of a large general office on 
the ground floor, with lavatories, cloakroom, &c., 
strongroom, and spacious halls and passages. On 
the ground floor are the Directors’ boardroom, 
counting-house, and private offices, while the 
second floor will be utilised for stationery and 
showcard departments. The ground floor is set 
apart for the despatch of goods. The builders were 
Messrs. M‘Laughlin & Harvey, Ltd. ; the plumbing 
work was executed by Mr. W. A. Willis; the 
strongroom door, &c, by Messrs. Milner, Ltd. ; 
the grates and chimney-pieces by Messrs, Richard 
Patterson & Co.; and the mosaic flooring by Ebner 
& Co. The architects were Messrs. Graeme-Watt 
& Tulloch, of Victoria-street, Belfast. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, COPPULL, LANCS.—On the 
11th inst. the foundation stones of this building 
were laid. The buildings will consist of a church, 
vestry, schoolroom, infants’ room, three classrooms, 
kitchen, &c. The front elevation of the church is 
set back 36 ft. from the road, and there is to be a 
central front entrance porch. The rostrum and 
communion are at the other end, and immediately 
behind the rostrum will be the orchestra, connected 
with the church by a moulded arched opening. 
The schoolroom and classrooms are to be at the 
rear, and will have direct communication with the 
church. The classrooms abut on the schoolroom, 
and two will be provided with movable partitions 
to allow of their conversion into one room for 
assembly purposes. Arrangements are being 
made to enable the construction of an end 
gallery at the front of the church as occasion 
requires. The rostrum and orchestra fronts 
are to be treated so as to give a light and effective 
appearance, being formed of panelled and moulded 
pitch pine framing. The roofs internally are to be 
partially “ open,” with visible timbers stained and 
varnished. Inside, the walls and the ceilings will 
be plastered. All internal joinery is to be of pitch 
pine and varnished, and the pews will be of the 
open style. The buildings will be faced externally 
with patent pressed bricks, relieved with Yorkshire 
stone dressings, and the windows to the church and 
orchestra will be glazed with lead lights. Low hot- 
water pressure is to be used for the heating. The 
church will provide accommodation for about 290 
adults, or a mixed congregation of about 350 per- 
sons, and the school and classrooms will seat about 
330 scholars. Mr. W. Hampson, of Chorley, is the 
contractor, and Mr. W.H. Dinsley, of the same 
place, the architect. 

COUNTY COUNCIL OFFICES, NEWPORT, Mon.— 
On the 11th inst. the Monmouthshire County 
Council formally opened their new offices, which 
have heen erected at a cost of 10,0001. on a site 
adjacent to the present offices and the county police 
premises at Pentonville, Newport. The style of the 
building is Renaissance, and the materials used in 
the facade, which is 80ft. in length, is Pennant 
stone, with Grinshill dressings. The seal of the 
Council in carved stone occupies the central pedi- 
ment ; the date finds a place in the lower portion, 
and the memorial stone, laid last year, is beneath 
the window of the chairman’s private room. A 
flight of steps leads to the main entrance and 
corridor. The latter is laid with mosaic floor, and 
gives access to the Council Chamber, which is 
octagonal in shape, 36ft. by 36ft. and 26ft. in 
height. All the members’ seats face the chair. 
The furnishing and fittings of the chamber are in 
oak and red leather, and the floor covering is also 
in dark red. There is an electric fan in the turret 
to ventilate the chamber, which is lighted by elec- 
tricity. There is also a members’ room, chairman’s 
private room, two committee-rooms, and rooms for 
the Clerk of the Peace, for the |Chief Clerk and 
other officials, and two strong rooms below. All 
the doors and joiners’ work throughout the entire 
building are of oak, dull polished. Messrs. Waring, 
of London, furnished the Council Chamber, and 
Messrs. Reynolds, of Newport, the offices and com- 
mittee-rooms. Mr, D. W. Richards, Newport, was 
the builder, and the plans were prepared by Mr. W. 
Tanner, County Surveyor. 

HOME FOR EPILEPTICS, MAGHULL, LIVERPOOL. 
—The Harrison Home for Epileptics at Maghull, 
Liverpool, was formally opened on the 14th inst. 
It is situated at the corner where Sefton-lane leaves 
the high road from Liverpool to Ormskirk, and has 
its lower story built of light red bricks with terra- 
cotta heads and aills, while the walls above this are 
covered with rough cast, and under the eaves of the 
red-tiled roof is a large cornice of wood enriched 
with medallions. The stone entrance-porch is 
flanked on each side by two Tuscan columns, 
Carrying an entablature and curved pediment, 
and in the gable above is a tablet recording the 
name of the donor and date of erection. On the 


ground floor there are a dining-room and a billiard- 
room, each 26 ft. in length, also a drawing-room 
and secretary's office, all facing the garden and 
park, and provided with direct access to them, 
while on the other fronts are lavatories, kitchens, 
and a writing and reading-room. The sanitary 
blocks at the end of each wing run up through the 
three floors, and are completely cut off by cross 
ventilated lobbies from the rest of the building. 
The two staircases are of American white wood, 
stained green and French polished. The drainage 
is on the bacterial system, with alternating aérating 
beds. The building has been designed by Messrs. 
Willink & Thicknesse, architects, of Liverpool; and 
the builders were Messrs. Brown & Backhouse, of 
Liverpool. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, ABERDEEN.—The Plans Com- 
mittee of Aberdeen Town Council at its meeting on 
the 12th inst. sanctioned the plans of the new 
Central Higher Grade Public School and Pupil 
Teachers’ Institute to be erected by the Aberdeen 
School Board at a cost of upwards of 25,0001. The 
site is at the corner of Schoolhill and Belmont- 
street. The plans have been prepared by Mr. 
J. A. O. Allan, architect to the School Board. The 
design is Renaissance in character, modelled on 
lines to harmonise with the buildings in the vicinity, 
as, for instance, the Art Gallery, Gray’s School of 
Art, and the entrance gateway to Robert Gordon’s 
College, all of which are immediately opposite the 
Schoolhill front. The existing central school, which 
fronts Little Belmont-street, and has 489 places, 
will, on the erection of the new building, form the 
elementary part of the school, with which it will be 
connected byacorridor. In the new building there 
will be ordinary classroom accommodation for 600 
pupils. 

MISSION HALL, EASTBROOK, BRADFORD.—The 
foundation-stones of a mission-hall, which is in 
course of erection on the site formerly occupied by 
Eastbrook Chapel, Bradford, were laid on the 
14th inst. The building will be arranged on a plan 
similar to that of the Central Hall in Manchester- 
road, Bradford. On the ground floor facing Leeds- 
road and Chapel-street there will be a row of shops 
with offices above, and the mission-hall will be 
situated between these and the school premises in 
the rear. The hall will be octagonal in shape, and 
will be arranged on the amphitheatre principle, every 
seat being in full view of the platform. A spacious 
gallery will extend round the building except on 
the side occupied by the platform. Behind the 
platform will be seats for the choir and orchestra, 
and still further in the rear a recess, in which 
will be placed the organ removed from the old 
chapel. The main entrance will be in Leeds-road, 
whence a corridor 20 ft. wide will lead to a large 
vestibule with doors, giving acces to the floor of the 
hall and the stairs leading to the gallery. Seating 
accommodation will be provided for about 2,000 
people, and in addition to the large hall the 
premises will contain a minister’s vestry, sisters’ 
room, men’s rooms, and young women’s room, 
together with several class-rooms, and a room for 
the choir and band. The architects are Messrs. 
W. J. Morley & Son, of Bradford. 

CLUB PREMISES, RIPPONDEN, YORKS.—The me- 
morial stones of the new Liberal Club building 
which is being erected in Ripponden were laid on 
the 14th inst. The building will occupy a central 
position opposite the junction of Oldham-road and 
Rochdale-road. The architect is Mr. W. C. Williams, 
of Halifax. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE, STANHOPE, DURHAM.— 
This bridge, which has been erected over the River 
Wear, near Unthank Hall, has a span of 86ft. 
Each of the standards are fixed in concrete, and 
strengthened and armoured by galvanised steel 
angle bars made by Messrs. Bartram & Sons, South 
Dock, Sunderland. Standards, platform, handrail, 
and palisade are of Haskinised pitch-pine. The 
steel wire galvanised cables and under girders and 
lattice, together with the galvanised iron clamps 
and suspension rods, were manufactured by Messrs. 
Glaholm & Robson, of Hendon Patent Ropeworks, 
Sunderland, while Mr. William Davison, of South- 
wick, was the builder. Mr. Frank Caws, of Sunder- 
land, was the engineer. 

DRAINAGE SCHEME, CHIPPENHAM.—At a special 
meeting of the Chippenham Town Council on the 
13th inst the Surveyor, Mr. A. E. Adams, laid his 
plans before the Council, and said he proposed to 
convey the sewage to an outfall near the Rifle 
Butts, in Little England, where it would be treated 
by the bacteriological process. There would be 
two systems of sewers on each side of the Avon, a 
high-level sewer and a low-level sewer. The 
former would gravitate four-fifths of the sewage to 
the outfall, whilst the other one-fifth would be con- 
veyed by the low-level sewer. After being treated, the 
sewage would be conveyed through Mortimer’s 
Wood, and the effluent would run on to a suitable 
piece of land beyond the borough boundary. It 
was arranged that the sewers should be capable of 
receiving six times the normal flow of sewage. The 
works would be capable of dealing with a maximum 
flow of 412,500 gallons per twenty-four hours, and 
the sewers throughout would be self-cleansing. He 
estimated the cost of the works at 12,0001. The 


upkeep would not be more than rool. a year. It 
was decided to adopt the plans as presented, and to 
apply to the Local Government Board for powers 
to borrow the necessary money.—Bristol Mercury. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS, WESLEY’S CHAPEL, CITY- 
ROAD.—For the Bishop Simpson memorial window 
a design representing St. Paul preaching in Athens 
has been prepared by Messrs. Mayer & Co., of 
Munich, London, and New York. The window, 
being the fifth of a series executed by that firm, is 
subscribed for by American Methodists, who are 
dissatisfied with the present window to the memory 
of Bishop Simpson. 

THE FORBES MEMORIAL, ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
—The memorial which has recently been set up in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s was subscribed for by friends 
of the late Archibald Forbes, during thirty years 
war correspondent of the Daily News, who died at 
his residence in Clarence-terrace, Regent’s Park, in 
1900. The tablet, designed by Mr. H. H. Edwards, 
is executed in Brazilian onyx, set in a rectangular 
bronze border, 4 ft. by 3 ft., of laurel tied with 
silver ribbons. A central wreath of olive and laurel 
surrounds a portrait bust, executed in bronze by 
Mr. H. C. Fehr, surmounted by the badge of the 
Iron Cross of Germany—a unique distinction be- 
stowed upon Archibald Forbes after the Franco- 
Prussian war. The tablet was made by the Art 
Memorial Co., of West Norwood. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—A 
large stained-glass window is to be erected by the 
parishioners and congregation of Emmanuel Church, 
Clifton, in memory of the late Canon and Mrs. 
Brenan. At a recent meeting of the Memorial 
Committee it was decided to accept the design 
submitted by Messrs. Joseph Bell & Son, of 12, 
College Green, Bristol. The window, which con- 
sists of three lights and tracery, will represent 
various scenes from the life of St. Paul. The sub- 
ject which forms the main portion of the design is 
St. Paul declaring to the citizens of Athens “ The 
Unknown God," to whom they erected an altar. 
Beneath the group are three smaller subjects illus- 
trating “St. Paul before Bernice and Agrippa,” 
“St. Paul Shipwrecked,” and “St. Paul Bitten by 
the Viper.” 
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FOREIGN. 


INDIA. — The North-Western Railway Co. of 
India has appointed a tunnel inspector, whose duty 
it will be to examine all the tunnels on the frontier 
section once per month. A new station at Kiul, 
on the East Indian Railway, is shortly to be opened. 
About fifty miles of the North-Western Rail- 
way near Karachi have been severely damaged by 
floods. The water rose above several of the 
bridges, and was 6 ft. above rail level.——The 
Indian Government has sanctioned the following 
reductions in the accommodation at present 
authorised for European troops in single men's 
barracks at stations in the plains, viz.:—1. Walls: 
height to be reduced from 20 ft, to 16 ft. 2. Day 
rooms: superficial area per man to be reduced 
from 30 ft. to 20 ft. 3. Verandahs: width to be 
reduced from 12 ft. to 10 ft.——Simla is beginning 
to suffer from a water famine, the rainfall having 
been very little during the past few months. ——The 
new barracks at Kirkee are estimated to cost 
119,000 rupees,——The Barun-Daltonganj branch 
of the East Indian Railway has now been opened. 
The palace buildings at Delhi have been handed 
over to the Punjab Public Works Department for 
maintenance. The Badagara-Tellicherry section 
of the Calicut-Azikhal extension of the Madras 
Railway has been opened for traffic. The 
Government of India has sanctioned the proposal 
for the municipal pipe water-supply to the canton- 
ment of Naini Tal. 

AUSTRALIA.—The competition for premiums 
offered for the best design for a town hall at Hay, 
New South Wales, has been adjudicated upon, and 
the first prize has been awarded to Mr. John Little, 
of Melbourne, the secretary of the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects. A cable station is to be 
erected at Southport, Queensland, in connexion with 
the landing of the Pacific cable. The estimated 
cost is 4,500/——-A large convent for the Sisters of 
Charity is to be erected in Grey-street, East Mel- 
bourne, at a cost of 10,6821. 
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CORONATION WEEK.—In consequence of the 
holidays next week we go to press on Tuesday. All 
communications for the Editor must reach him by 
first post on Tucsday morning, except lists of tenders, 
which will be received up to 10 a.m. of the same 
day. 

HOUSE, WEST GREEN, WINCHFIELD.—In conse- 
quence of Mr. Newton’s absence from home we 
received too late for publication last week the 
following short description of the house at West 
Green, Winchtield, illustrated in our last issue :— 
“The house is built entirely of hand-made 
red bricks, and the roof is covered with old 
hand-made tiles. Sun shutters are fixed to the 
sitting-room windows ; these windows are sashes, 
so that they may be opened behind the shutters. 


The contractors for the work generally were 
Messrs. Mussellwhite & Son, of Basingstoke. The 
glazing and casements are the work of Messrs. 
Wenham & Waters, of Croydon.” We should add 
that only one of the drawings is hung at the Royal 
Academy, not both of them, as stated in our last, 


ASBESTOS SLARS FOR BUILDING PURPOSES.— 
We have received from Messrs. Wallach Bros., of 
Gracechurch-street, London, some samples of a new 
asbestos composition intended for use in the con- 
struction of partitions, roofs, and fireproof shutters 
in buildings. The slabs are intermediate in hardness 
and brittleness between millboard and ordinary 
tiles. They can, of course, be manufactured of any 
size or thickness, We have heated the samples sub- 
mitted to us to a red heat for some time, and, 
beyond becoming somewhat more brittle, they 
appear little the worse for the treatment. Upon 
immersion in water the material effervesces a little, 
but is apparently uninjured, and no disintegration 
is observable, even after prolonged immersion, It 
is claimed that the material is waterproof as well as 
fireproof. So far as an opinion can be formed from 
a superficial examination, the slabs appear decidedly 
superior to most of the compositions of a similar 
character already on the market. If its price be not 
prohibitive, architects and builders should give the 
new material a trial, since it may be serviceable for 
special circumstances, even if it be not fitted to 
replace generally the materials at present commonly 
used for partitions, roofs, and walls. 

THE HOUSING QUESTION, GATESHEAD.—JIn_ his 
report for last year, which has recently been issued, 
Dr. R. Green, Medical Officer of Health for Gates- 
head, says:—It is often discussed whether slums 
make slum-dwellers, or the opposite holds good, but 
in several parts of the town quite new property is 
rapidly becoming worse than much of the old. In 
my Opinion, some of the new flats in the St. Cuth- 
bert’s-road district, and also kawling-street, are 
practically cellar-dwellings, at least in front. The 
latter are blocked at the back by the steps 
of the upper flats, and the only part of 
the outer world visible from them is the sky. 
Through ventilation is quite impossible in such 
houses. The system in vogue of the waste slop-pipes 
of upper flats emptying into the gully in the yard 
of the ground flat is a decidedly dangerous one. 
Infectious material from the upper fat may easily 
be sent into the yard of the lower one, and, if the 
gully is ever obstructed, may be scattered about the 
yard. This seems a very possible way for the 
spread of scarlet fever from one flat to another, as 
in several such cases no personal contact was dis- 
covered. The competition for new houses is so 
keen that in very many cases they are occupied 
whilst still very damp which is a direct danger to 
health. In my opinion no house should be let until 
a certificate is given of its dryness and general 
fitness for occupation. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT BRIDLINGTON. — A Local 
Government Board inquiry has recently been held 
at Bridlington concerning the application of the 
Town Council for sanction to borrow 1,300l. for 
improvements in South Clitt-road, Hilderthorpe. 
The Corporation is also seeking powers to borrow 
6sol, for the purpose of carrying out improvements 
at the entrance to the pier. They purpose, with 
the consent of the Harbour Commissioners, to 
widen Cliff-terrace at the entrance to the north 
pier by 26 ft. and tapering to 12 ft, providing a 
colonade beneath the new roadway, which will also 
serve as a shelter. 


KENSINGTON HIGH-STREET.—After protracted 
negotiations active steps have been begun for the 
acquisition of house property on the north side of 
the street, which is to be widened to 60 ft. at an 
estimated net cost of about 66,500/.,, and an outlay 
of 15,0001. for paving and other works. The pro- 
perty to be taken lies between the end of Cburch- 
street and Cumberland-place. The scheme includes 
the widening of Brown’s-buildings. One-third of 
the cost of the improvement will be defrayed, 
jointly, by the Kensington and Westminster 
Borough Councils—the share of the latter being 
s.ooo/.-and two-thirds by the London County 
Council. 

BOLSOVER CHURCH.—It ig stated that the Duke 
of Portland has promised to contribute 15o/. towards 
payment of a debt in respect of the rebuilding of the 
church of St. Mary at Bolsover. The church, having 
been almost entirely consumed bv fire on January 24, 
1897, has been reconstructed, and upon an extended 
site, by Messrs. Bowman & Sons, of Stamford, a3 
the general contractors, after Mr. Louis Ambler's 
plans and designs, at a total outlay of about 10,000/. 
For an increase of sitting room the south aisle has 
been extended laterally, thus rendering the two 
aisles of almost equal widths, whilst a widening of 
the nave has brought its axis into line with that 
between the thirteenth-century western tower 
(which escaped from the flames) and the fourteenth- 
century chancel. Weldon stone was used for the 
window tracery and similar work, Ancaster stone 
for the walls within, formerly plastered, and 
Bolsover Moor stone for the external walls. 

THE SLATE TRADE.—Numerous reports have 
appeared in the daily papers as to the intended 
opening of a new quarry and employment of 
Penrhyn men by Mr. Assheton Smith. Names of 
men applying for work have been received at the 
Dinorwic Quarry office, but when a selection is 
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made it is most probable it will not include Penrhyn 
men, ; 

SANITARY INSPECTORS'' ASSOCIATION. — The 
autumn Provincial Conference of the Association 
will be held this vear at Middlesborough, on the 
invitation of the Mayor and Corporation. The 
meeting will be held on August 7,8,and9. The 
programmes are in course of preparation. 

RUSSIAN FIRE CLAY TRADE. — The fire clay 
trade is rapidly rising in Russia. In the year 1808 
about 60,000,000 poods were recorded, and the 
imports in the year 1900 were 11,414,000 poods, 
worth 2,162,000 roubles. The greater portion of 
the fireproof goods used in the Russian works is 
made on the premises where used. 

PROPOSED ADDITIONS. TO RUGBY SCHOOL.—It 
is proposed to considerably extend the accommoda- 
tion at Rugby School. Old Rugbeians and others 
are being asked’ to subscribe to the fund, and 
already a sum of nearly 8,0007. has been given and 
promised. Almost immediately the authorities 
intend to proceed with the erection of a chemical 
laboratory near the racquet-courts, and the addition 
of three classrooms near the school chapel ; and the 
larger scheme embraces the building of a new big 
school on what is at present the school house 
garden. Here there will be a natural history 
museum, classrooms, masters’ rooms, and offices, 
and the principal entrance will be from the Barby- 
road, at a point opposite the gate leading to the 
Close.— Birmingham Post. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY EXAMINATION.—At 
the examination held by the Carpenters Company at 
their Hall last week in these subjects the Board of 
Examiners included Professor T. Roger Smith, 
Mr. Jno. Slater, B.A., F.R.I.B.A. ; The Master of the 
Company (Mr. John William) ; Mr. Chas. Hawksley, 
P.LC.E.; Sir Philip Magnus; Mr. Bartlett, of 
King’s College ; the President of the Institute of 
Builders; the President of the Clerk of Works 
Association ; and other gentlemen. The candidates, 
of whom there were a fair average number, came 
from Scotland and Wales as well as from the 
London district. The following is a list of the 
candidates arranged in order of merit :—Silver 
Mcdals—Messrs. H Barsby, A. Norton, and F. 
Turner ; bronse mcdal—Mr. T. R. Barclay ; First 
Class Certificates—Messrs. E. Tofield, A. Stewart, 
W. Wintersgill, and H. C. Armstrong ; Second Class 
Certificates— Messrs. F. H. Sharp, G. G. Smith, Ivor 
John, E. Sudds, W. F. Grove, J. B. Davis, E. J. 
Davies, F. W. Blake, and E. M. Gauder. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


BRISTOL BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE. — The 
Board of Trade Labour Department has informed 
the Bristol Master Builders’ Association that it has 
appointed Mr. A. A. Hudson, barrister, to act as 
conciliator in connexion with the matters in dispute 
between the Bristol Master Builders’ Association 
and the various operative societies. A communica- 
tion has been made from the officers of the Master 
Builders’ Association to the effect that it would be 
convenient to have the matters in dispute settled 
prior to the Coronation festivities. The subject 
matter of the conciliation arises out of a notice 
given by the masters and the various societies for a 
reduction of wages and an alteration of rules. All 
the societies, with the exception of the masons and 
bricklayers, have consented to accept conciliation.— 
Bristol Mercury. 
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LEGAL, 
THE FLEET-STREET LIGHT AND AIR CASE: 
INJUNCTION GRANTED. 


THE case of Henry Pooley & Son, Ltd, v. John 
Feeney & Co., came before Mr. Justice Joyce in the 
Chancery Division on the toch, 11th, and 12th 
insts., an action by plaintitfs for an injunction to 
restrain defendan's from interfering with cr ob- 
structing the ancient lights of No. 89, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 

Mr. Hughes, K.C., and Mr. Ryland appeared for 
plaintiffs ; and Mr. Younger, K.C., and Mr. Cozens 
Hardy for the defendants. 

Mr. Hughes, in opening the case, said that plain- 
tiffs were the lessees of No. 89, Fleet-street, being 
the well-known weighing-machine and scale manu- 
facturers, and the defendants who owned the 
adjoining premises are the proprietors of the Bir- 
mingham Daily Post. The defendants’ building was 
on the west side of the plaintitfs’ premises, being 
No. 88, Fleet-street, and would be, when com- 
pleted, used by them as their London offices. 
Between the two buildings was a well with certain 
windows looking into it. There were alterations in 
the plaintiffs’ buildingin 1897, and the new windows 
were not as regards all of them in the same position 
as the old ones. The window on the ground floor 
was the same as the old one, and also the top 
window, But the others were not quite in the 
same position. The building had been in the 
occupation of the plaintiffs for fifty years. The 
old buildings on the site of No, 88, Fleet- 
street were pulled down a year or so ago, and the 
land remained vacant for some little time. Ulti- 
mately the defendants purchased the freehold, and 


journal on the site of the old buildings. 


nexion with the widening of Fleet-street. 
duced the plans of the old building and the position 
of the windows, and also the plan of the new build. 
ing of the plaintiffs. 
and bottom windows were practically uninterfered 
with. The top window of the plaintiffs’ building 
was Io ft. by 3ft. When the old building on the 
site of No. 88, Fleet-street was up there was abso- 
lutely nothing to obstruct the light to the south and 
west except a chimney-stack. On the north side 
there was an obstruction about a foot higher in the 
shape of a slanting roof. 
ing were completed as was intended by the plang, 
in his opinion the loss of light to plaintitfs' top room 
would be about 35 deg. 
under the former building was a parallel light, now 
it would be a slanting light, not penetrating all over 
the room. An angle light in their top room would 
greatly affect its usefulness as a workroom. The 
light to the window on to the room on the tbird 
floor would be affected by the defendants’ new 
building but not to such a serious extent. The 
actual etfect of the defendants’ new building to the 
plaintitfts was that each floor window was, as re- 
garded light, one story lower in the well between 
the buildings than it was when the old buildings of 
the defendants’ existed. 
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toor window of the plaintifs’ premises lighted 4 


showroom, and the top window lighted : 
The intermediate windows lighted the eel 
lavatories. 
building would cause a very substantial diminut; 
of light to the top window, and would Ee 
light as regarded all the windows, 
their defence admitted that the top window of the 
plaintiffs was an ancient light, but they denied that 
the other windows were ancient lights. 
alleged that their building would not obstruct the 
access of light and air to the plaintitfs’ buildi 
cause any real or substantial damage to the 
plaintiffs. 


The increased height of the defendants’ 


ure the 
Defendants in 


They also 
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Mr. R. C. Murray, an architect and surveyor, said 


be had been advising architect to plaintiff in con. 
nexion with this matter. He had known the plain- 
tiffs’ building for over thirty years, acting for them 


when the old building was pulled down in con- 
He pro- 


In the new building the top 


If the defendants’ build. 


The light of the room 


Cross-examined : 
Defendants’ building was now 13 ft. © in. distant 


in a horizontal line from the top rocm of plaintiti’s 


building. In addition to the light to the room from 
the window opposite the defendants’ building, there 
were windows at each end of the room and a sky- 
light in the top. The room was about 4o ft. long by 
18 ft. or 20 ft. wide. The room was a well-lighted 
room. In his opinion the white-glazed bricks in 
the walls opposite the windows on the first, second. 
and third oors would not give as good a diffused 
light as existed prior to the buildings being erected. 
Certain parts of the windows on the floors below 
the top window were formerly occupied by the 
windows in the old building. 

Mr. Younger : Now could not a workman work 
conveniently in any part of this top room and have 
a good light for his work ? 

The Witness: All I can say is, that the light 
enjoyed by this window is damaged by the 
defendants’ building. 

Mr. Arthur John Gale, F.R.I.B.A., F.S I, archi- 
tect and surveyor to the Licensing Justices of the 
Newington Division, stated that he had inspected 
both buildings for the purposes of the action. With 
regard to the defendants’ old building, he found that 
the roof came just above the sill of the plaintits’ 
top window on the northern side. This caused a 
very slight obstruction of light. The new building 
of the defendants was much higher and standing in 
the centre of this room he was of opinion that it 
would be much darker and that the light would be 
materially affected. The light to the landings and 
staircases and also to the other floor windows was 
much diminished by the defendants’ new building. 

Mr. E. A. Eason, an architect and surveyor, of 
the firm of Messrs. Reynolds & Eason, gave como- 
borative evidence. He said that having seen the 
plans of the defendants’ new building, he was of 
opinion that the sky area to the plaiotitis’ work- 
room would be largely diminished. 

Mr. Chaytor, Chairman of the plaintiff Com- 
pany, examined by Mr. Hughes, said that the top 
room of their premises was not a lumber-room, a$ 
sugested, but a workroom. They had had as 
many as twenty people working in the room at 
once. 

Cross-examined : 

‘They had no one working in the room that day, 
but they would have one there the next morning. 
The Company’s main works were not in London, 
but they did manufacture things at their Fleet- 
street premises. 

In answer to his Lordship, Mr. Hughes stated 
that the plaintifs’ lease was dated March 31, 1%% 
the term to run from March 25, 1897 for twenty-one 
years. The rent was 300}. for the first year and 415) 
per annum afterwards. 

This being the plaintiffs’ case, 

Mr. Younger, on behalf of the defendants, said 
that before calling his witnesses he should like to 
point out to his Lordship that the defendants were 
the freeholders of their property. They purchased 
it as an open site from the Corporation of London 
and the conveyance was dated September 30, 19°! 
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and the price they paid for the open site was 
13,5001. Both the plaintiffs’ and the defendants’ 
buildings were five stories high. His lordship 
would understand that they did not build bunga- 
lows in Fleet-street, as the land there was too 
valuable. 

Mr. Chas. Reilly, F.R.I.B.A., examined by Mr. 
Younger, said he practised as an architect at No. 20, 
St. Swithin’s-lane. He had had a large experience 
in light and air cases in the City of London and 
elsewhere. He had visited the plaintitfs’ premises, 
and had also inspected the plans prepared by the 
defendants’ architect, Mr. Belcher. He had looked 
at and compared the pusition and height of the old 
building formerly standing on the site of No. 8y, 
Fleet-street, in relation to the windows in the 
plaintitfs’ present building, and also with regard to 
the proposed new building of the defendants. He 
had been irt the plaintiffs showroom half an hour 
previously. He was of opinion that if the defen- 
dants’ building was erected as proposed, it would 
not ‘affect the access of light to the [defendants’ 
building as compared with the access of light to the 
old building. Neither the staircase window and 
the lavatory window on the next floor were affected 
to any material extent. There was a slight inter- 
ference with the window on the second iloor, but 
that interference would not render the staircase less 
convenient for use as a staircase. As to the stair- 
case windows and two lavatory windows on the 
third floor, the diminution of the light by the defen- 
dants’ building would be very small indeed. It 
would inot affect the uses of the staircase at that 
point, seeing that the plaintiffs enjoyed an angle of 
light through the centre of the window of 50 deg. 
The witness stated that he had visited the plaintiffs’ 
workshop that day and found that nobody was at 
work there. It had not the appearance of being a 
place in regular use. He was of opinion that the 
defendants’ building would cause no material inter- 
ference with the access of light to the west window 
of the workshop. He thought that the obstruction 
described by the plaintitfs’ witnesses was “apparent 
but not real.” He did not think there was any real 
obstruction. He considered that after the defen- 
dants’ building was completed—if it was allowed to 
be built as proposed—the plaintitts' top room would 
be a well-lighted room. 

If the defendant's building be erected as proposed, 
will the selling or letting value of the plaintiff's 
house be affected, in your opinion ?—Not in the 
least, I should think. 

Can you indicate any kind of substantial injury to 
the plaintiffs by the erection of the defendants’ 
building ?—No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hughes : 

A workshop in that position in London was of 
considerable value, and a good light to it was of 
great importance. 

What do you mean by the obstruction being 
apparent but not real ? 

The witness replied that he meant that if a 
person looked through a window and saw some- 
thing which he did not see before, he might come 
to the conclusion that it would attect the light to 
the window, while it would not affect the angle of 
light at all. 

The witness went on to state that the window in 
question enjoyed an angle of 67 deg. of light. 

Do you doubt that the defendants’ building will 
cause a serious diminution of light coming to that 
window ?—I am sure it will not. 

May I ask how high, in your opinion, the de- 
fendants might build without it becoming material ? 
—I should say 5 ft. or 6 ft. more certainly. 

If this were the only window to the workshop, 
and you were advising the owner on the matter, 
would you advise him to submit to this >—Yes. 

Are you sure ’—Quite sure. | 

His Lordship: That is from your experience as 
to how light and air cases are decided. 

Further cross-examined, the witness stated that 
the defendants proposed building would cause no 
material diminution to the lower windows in the 
plaintitfs’ premises.—It was not his view that if 
there were windows looking into a well, the depth 
of the well was immaterial.—Of course the deeper 
the well the less light penetrated to the bottom. 

Mr. John Joass, an architect, also gave evidence 
supporting the defendants’ case, that their proposed 
building would have no appreciable effect on the 
light to the plaintitts’ windows. 

During the course of this witness’s evidence, Mr. 
Hughes admitted that the cutting off of the sky 
area to the plaintitfs’ building was so small as not 
to be worth troubling about. 

Mr, John Belcher, examined by Mr. Younger, said 
he was an architéct, practising at No. 20, Hanover- 
Square. He was an Associate of the Royal Academy 
and Vice-President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and had carried on his profession for 
thirty or forty years. He had had a large expe- 
rience in the construction of buildings, and had 
acted as the defendants’ architect in the present 
instance, and the building was being erected in 
accordance with plans prepared by him. He did 
not think that the defendants’ new building, as com- 
pared with the old building which formerly stood 
On the site, would cause any appreciable damage to 
the access of light to the plaintiffs’ workshop 
Window. Such obstruction as there was was 
13 ft. Gin. or thereabouts from the window. He 
did not think that defendants’ building would cause 


any substantial damage to the other windows of 
which plaintiffs complained. Defendants were 
under an obligation to the City Corporation to clear 
away the scatfolding before Coronation-day. Only 
a small piece of the defendants’ building was con- 
cerned in this action. If the plaintiffs were 
successful in getting an injunction, it would neces- 
sitate, at least, the remodelling of the top story. It 
might possibly involve the removal of the top story. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hughes: 

The diminution of light to the plaintiffs’ workshop 
window by reason of the defendant's building was 
so small as not to be appreciable. It would not 
affect the workshop as a workshop. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Hughes to the 
witness, Mr. Younger replied that the defendant’s 
new building was 3 ft. higher on the north than the 
old building was. 

Mr. E. A. Griining also gave evidence in support 
of defendant's case. He said he had visited the 
premises in question and, although he had made no 
actual measurements himself, he had seen the plans 
of defendant’s new building and of the old building 
which formerly stood on the site. The effect of the 
defendant’s proposed new building would be to 
deprive the plaintiff's workshop window of a very 
low rate of light, but of nothing which was of any 
essential value in its use. The detendant’s building 
would affect the plaintiff's windows on the third 
floor, but not to any material degree. There was 
no diminution of light coming direct from the sky 
area to the plaintiff's windows on the second floor. 
The defendant’s building would practically have no 
effect at all on the plaintiff's windows on the ground 
and first floors. 

Mr. Charles Augustus Lang, F.S.I., examined by 
Mr. Cozens Hardy, said he was a surveyor and a 
member of the firm of Jones, Lang, & Co. His firm 
had a very large experience of property in London. 
He had visited the plaintitis’ premises and had been 
in the workshop. He found that the windows 
there were extremely dirty and that one in which 
the glass had been broken had one-sixth part of it 
boarded over. The room did not appear to have 
been recently used. He had examined the plans of 
the proposed new buildings and the model of the 
old building. He thought from these that de- 
fendants’ new building would have no effect what- 
ever on the letting or selling value of the plaintitfs’ 
premises. 

His Lordship : Will it increase it ? 

The witness : No, nor diminish it. 

Learned counsel having addressed his lordship on 
behalf of their respective clients, 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said he had to 
perform the duties of a jury and determine whether 
what the defendants were doing would in any way 
diminish the light coming to the plaintitf’s buildings. 
Bearing in mind the admissions of the defendants’ 
witnesses and the obstruction that was evident, he 
had come to the conclusion that the obstruction was 
so material as to entitle the plaintiffs to an injunc- 
tion. The obstruction caused by the defendants’ 
building being erected as proposed, would render 
the plaintifts’ workshop less comfortable and enjoy- 
able than before and less available for the purposes 
of business. He considered that the plaintitfs were 
entitled to an injunction in the Yates & Jack form, 
with costs. 

Mr. Younger applied for a stay of execution 
pending appeal. 

His Lordship refused the stay, but said that Mr. 
Younger could go to the Court of Appeal, without 
leave. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS, 


3.119.~—IMPROVEMENTS IN LIFT VALVES: W. F 
Nicholls and H. C. Gill. —The casing of a water tap 
or cock is made of two parts that are screwed to 
one another, and fitted on to the supply-pipe. For 
obviating leakage the inventors fashion the disc of 
the valve and the valve-seating in the shape of a 
cone, and cause the screwed spindle to work ina 
long tapped sleeve. The spindle is longer than is 
customary, and the valve can be set so as to work 
in a reversed direction. 


3,128. — BLOW-LAMP FOR PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, 
AND ZINC-WORKERS: F. Adams (Burridge & Co.).— 
The reservoir from which the spirit 13 supplied, 
instead of from a detached vessel, is formed with 
its top and sides in one piece. An opening in the 
top leads to a screw-plug valve, of which the outlet 
is turned against the junction of the feed and 
burner tubes, as well as towards a well in the 
crown of the reservoir. When the reservoir has 
been heated the valve becomes opened, and the 
spirit flows into the well. Thereupon the valve 
becomes shut, and the burner-valve opens, so that 
the ignition of the spirit in the well lights the 
lamp. 


3.186.—TESTING OF DRAINS: W. H. Tucker and 
R. White-—A bulb, in which ig sealed up some 
strongly smelling material, is put into a cardboard 
box covered with tissue paper, when the box and 
bulb are floated in the drain, a string attached to 
the bulb is pulled so as to break the bulb and 
liberate its contents. 

3,200,—CONSTRUCTION OF KILNS AND FURNACES : 


— 


F. H. Brearley.—For the air-heating conduits are 
devised vertical tubes which are arranged so as to 
traverse the horizontal waste-gas flues, the air-inlets 
may be disposed so as to be common to all the tubes 
alco g one side, or each tube may have its own air- 
inlet. 


3,27 2, —-SPIGOT-AND-SOCKET JOINTS: G.T. Ashton.— 


In the case of soil, rain-water and similar pipes, the 
pipe lengths are fashioned with a flanged half-socket 
at their one end, after the spigot of the adjoining 
length has been put into position, a separated half- 
socket is bolted on to lugs of the flange for comple- 
tion of the joint. 
replace any length without disturbing other lengths. 


The contrivance enables one to 


3,282,—MAXUFACTURE OF CEMENTS: G. Moller 


and P. Pfeiffer.—Small-sized blocks of dried slurry 
are mingled with fresh slurry, and again dried, the 
process is repeated mntil the balls or blocks become 
big enough. 
drying apparatus together with a further supply, 


Then the dried slurry is fed into the 


and the larger blocks are separated with a screen 
or sieve, or further supplies may be poured upon 
the slurry as it is being dried upon some Hat surface 
by currents of hot air, or otherwise. Various modifi- 
cations of the process are specified. 

3,200,—A FASTENING, WITH AN INDICATOR, FOR 
Doors, &c.: C. F. Harcourt.—A_ slotted casing is 
attixed to the door, the slot reveals an indicating 
disc carried by a squared spindle within a sleeve or 
bush fitted against a disc that works in a rebate of 
the casing. To the spindle, which is inserted into a 
hole in the door, is secured one end of a spring, of 
which the other end is aftixed to the casing—the 
spring forces the indicating disc against the casing. 
Inside the door is a latch, to which is fastened a 
squared spindle of the sleeve, and the latch is held 
in its place by a stopped plate interposed between 
it and a washer on the spiadle. For fastening the 
door, one turns the latch down to engage with a 
socket upon the door frame, where it will be held 
with a hinged lever or gravity catch, the indicator 
will thereupon register “engaged,” but “vacant” 
will appear in the slot upon the lifting of the catch, 
which causes the latch to return to its idle position 
through the action of the spring. Another form is 
available for a door with a projecting frame, the 
catch being attached to the door, and having an ex- 
tension-piece to be worked by pressure. 

3:304.—A LOAD-SUSTAINER FOR HOISTS: F. 
Krupp.—For an automatical load-sustainer there 
are sliding friction discs keyed on to a crank-shaft 
which by means of nut-adjusted springs will grip a 
ring that freely turns in the direction for lifting the 
load, but which a ratchet, or an eccentrical friction 
pawl prevents from turning in the opposed direc- 
tion. For lowering the load, a crank is moved to 
overcome the friction engendered between the ring 
and the sliding discs. To save space, the nut which 
ad ee the springs serves as a journal of the crank- 
shaft. 

3,348.—DOOR KNOBS AND THEIR ATTACHMENTS : 
G. W. Pridmore.—A ridge that forms one side of, it 
may be, a steel-lined groove, on the neck of the knob 
takes an annular projection upon the rose. When 
that adjustment has been effected, the groove is 
completed by bending the end of the neck out- 
outwards. In a variant form, a recess around a 
plug screwed into the neck of the knob registers 
with a recess on the groove, and thereby supplies a 
groove for the projection from the rose, which may 
itself constitute the grooved member, the neck 
having a projection accordingly. The spindle, 
which should be so long that its ends will reach to 
the inside surfaces of the knob-heads, is taken by 
angular holes cut in the plug and in the neck of the 
knob. 

3,351.— FLUSHING APPARATUS: F. Shanks.—In 
order to obviate premature action in the case of 
basins provided with a siphonical discharge a 
branched pipe from the flushing pipe is passed at 
one outlet into the siphon-bend and at the other 
outlet into the ventilating pipe or to the open air, 
so that air will enter and arrest the action in the 
event of the siphon starting when a flush is not 
taking place. For an intermittent and auto- 
matical starting contrivance an auxiliary tubular 
trapped siphon 1s mounted between the sealing-cup 
and the crown of the principal siphon, and com- 
municates, through an opening, with the seal; with 
the rise of water in the cistern the compressed air 
in the cistern blows the seal out of the little siphon 
and thereby allows the air to escape for starting the 
main siphon.—Confer also No, 19,177 of 1896 for 
other means of starting the siphon. 

3.352. — FITTINGS FOR LAVATORY BASINS AND 
BATHS: F. Shanks.—The frame of the basin con- 
sists of tubes suitably jointed together through 
which hot water is caused to circulate for warming 
the room or for drying towels. A similar arrange- 
ment is available for use with baths, 

3,382.—FACING-TILES : E. Holwill.—The backs of 
the tiles have undercut recesses for taking cement, 
whilst recesses in their edges take plugs or keys and 
pointing or jointing cement. The use of nails, 
screws, and staples, or of wires to be hidden in the 
joints, is provided for by making recesses in the 
edges of the tiles or fashioning them with lugs. 
The tile-mould consists of two portions that fit into 
a frame or box and have their sliding surfaces 
curved. 

3,.412.—APPLIANCES FOR FANLIGHTS, VENTI- 
LATORS, DOORS, SWING-WINDOWS, &C.: R. Adams. 
—For opening, closing, fastening, and regulating 
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purposes is devised a bell-crank lever whereof the 
longer arm joins a slot ina fanlight window-frame, 
and the shorter arm is joined to a vertical rod that 
joined to a crank on the 
it may be, other cranks for 
A spring- 
bolt set in engagement with a toothed segment will 
secure in any desired position a lever which works 
the vertical rod, and is itself worked with a cord at 
its shorter end as applied to a window which is 
hinged at the top. Confer also Nos. 16,817 of 1884, 


moves the window and is 
shaft, on which are, 
working other windows at the same time. 


6,614 of 1895, and 4,389 of 1899. 


3,428.—TOPS FOR CHIMNEYS AND VENTILATING- 
ed flaps, which a light 
close, cover openings in 
the sides of the chimney or shaft top, but will, 
hang in an opened 
position ; the flaps may be joined together in pairs 
with rods, and may be provided with cheeks at their 
sides—the openings in the tops also may be fitted 


Procter.—Hin 


SHAFTS : J, 
air inwards wi 


current o 


under normal conditions, 


with hoods. 


3,444-5.—MECHANISM FOR THE GATES OF LIFT- 
WELLS AND FOR LOCKING LIFT-CAGES : A. Manke. 
—The vertical guides on which the gate slides are 
set at an incline from the well towards the top, the 
shorter end of a pivoted and weighted lever pro- 
jects into the well in order that it may impinge 
against the ascending cage and so raise the gate ; 
with the continued ascent of the cage that end of 
the lever becomes disengaged by reason of the 
inclination of the guides, and the gate thereupon 
falls; with the fall of the gate the lever strikes 


against a catch, which impels it to engage with a 
pawl so as to draw the short arm out of the well ; a 
pin pressing against a lever lifts a wheel-block 
when the gate is shut. (3,445) The cage is locked 
when it arrives at a floor by means of a bolt that is 
driven into a socket on the cage by a lever after an 
arm has struck the inner end of a pivoted lever, 
whereof the other end, acting through a pin, locks 
the bolt, at the same time the first-named lever 
removes a block from the rails. 


3,538.—SIPHONAGE AND WATER SUPPLY (Do- 
MESTIC): R. T. Napier.—The inventor's object is to 
prevent the noise that commonly ensues when the 
siphonage is broken. He links the starting-valve to 
a pivoted rocking lever, at one end of which isa 
perforated bucket. As the lever is lifted for starting 
the flush a weight causes it to resume its normal 
position for closing the valve. With a fall of the 
water level the weight is overbalanced by the 
partly-charged bucket, and air thereby enters to 
break siphonage as the valve is again raised. The 
noise of the matter 3 water is deadened by putting 
the supply cock at the bottom of the tank. The 
lever of the cock is linked to the float-arm. 


3,539. —IMPROVEMENTS IN WINDOW SASHES AND 
STILES : F. Fryer and P. McKeggie.—Rebated sash 
stiles, having segmental projections that work in 
recesses cut in the sliding stiles, are pivoted on to 
rebated sliding stiles ; if the sash is turned into a 
horizontal or diagonal position its paatin will 
press against stop-surfaces of the sliding stiles ; in 
another adaptation the pivots are discarded for 
curved blocks of the sash that slide over segmental 
ribs of the sliding stiles; in a variant form the face 
of the sliding stile is pressed when the sash has been 
turned downwards by a block on the sash stile 
which enters into a recess in the sliding stile. 


3,552.— FITTINGS FOR LIFTS: A. Tomkins.—Two 
irons, having a channel-section, constitute a guide 
for the cage, which has an upper pair of wheels that 
run upon the inner surface, whilst a lower pair of 
wheels run upon the outer surface, of the flange; 
the two sets of wheels may be so arranged as to run 
in the channels of the guides. 


3,576.—A SWITCH FOR ARC LAMPS, &c.: P. H. F. 
Spies and F. Norden.—To enable one to readily 
examine the lamp in its place, and to provide for 
series lighting together with the separation of the 
contacts, but with closure of the main circuit, 
contact-rings are mounted upon a socket which is 
fitted on to a bracket secured to the pulley-frame. 
Two of the contact-rings, which should be two 
interlocking helical springs, and having an oval 
cross-section, are connected to one terminal and the 
third ring to the other terminal. A sliding ring 
closes the circuit. Two rings are fitted upon a plug 
having a hook that carries the lamp, and their 
engagement with two of the contact-rings completes 
the lamp-circuit when the sliding ring is forced 
back as the rope pulls upon the rings. In another 
shape a plug replaces the socket, and the movable 
pieces have a socket. 

3,620.—A PAVEMENT FOR TRAMWAYS: H. Mel- 
som.—Between the ordinary road paving and the 
tram rails are laid tapered paving-blocks and other 
blocks shaped to fit with the rails. Each block and 
rail is partly enveloped with bituminous cloth for 
making an elastic and watertight joint, melted 
bitumen being used as an adhesive material for 
fixing the cloth. 

3,629.—A LIFTING JACK: E. R. Farnsworth.—A 
nut, constituted as either a bevel-wheel or a worm- 
wheel, is mounted upon ball-bearings placed between 
it and the stand, and is to be engaged bya screw 
that is mounted centrically in the stand, The nut 
is rotated by a short crank shaft which carries a 
pinion or a worm. A projecting foot and a loose 
top are fitted on to the middle screw. 


Clapton.—83, Rushmore-rd., wt. 66 
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une 4.—By Ossorn & Mercer (at Petersfield). 
uriton, &c., Hants.—Buckmoor Farm, 53a. 3r. 


BAG pay fe Vile a aeia ean e: 
June 6.—By Lawcr 


Or. 6 pP., f., yor. 3IL 108... eee eee AA 
Easenhall, Ww 


è eseveoon»soso otos oo oeoo oooo 


farm, 69a or. 4 P: E T O NA 925 
The Crossways Field, 7 a. 2 r. 14 p., f. cese... 110 
Loddon, Norfolk.—Four grazing marshes, 33 a. 
Ftv E Dig Wi E suas s ose ccowsss Meters 1,000 
West Bradenham, &c., Norfolk.—A freehold and 
copyhold farm, 75 a. OF. 9 P.cc.cccccceccce ce 750 
June 9.—By FRITH, GARLAND, & Co. | 
Finsbury Park.—329, Green-lanes (s.), u.t. 75 YTS., 
gr. 12l., e.r. Bo/., with goodwill ............ 825 
Harringay.—120, Effingham-rd., u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. 
Ship Cole FOlwaswne ao N enw eae ss-< coats 260 
Wood Green. —26, Victoria-rd., u.t. 95 yrs., g.r. 
6l. 108., &r. 360... ccccess E N E 325 


June 9.—By FRANKLIN, GALE, & NEWTON. 
i o orris, Berks.—The Manor Farm 
State, 779 a. 37. 27 P., fu. ccc cc cc ewe ee 8,000 
Benson, Oxon.—Moorland’s Allotment, 18 a. x r. 
A Se ae hiss Ses ans ares hese seSe E eon 4 500 


EIl OS) Sick hese ee ve Core ce cvescccccseccese 1,175 
Walworth.—3, Northampton-pl., f., w.r. 362. 8s... 285 
18 and 20, Alvey-st., f., wor. 572. 4S. o2.0000, se 635 
8 and rv, Aylesbury-st., f., w.r. 52%. essees... 700 

Peckham.—1g9 and ar, Stanton:st., u.t. 42 yrs., 
gr. sl., W.r. 52 CC Se ee meecoee Coverccee evece 400 

18 to 26 (even), Stanton-st., u.t. 72 YTS., gr. 
16]. 5S., Wr. I © COOH ees eseenvecenses (n E I,r1o 

5 to 8, Winchester-pl., u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 12l., 


W.r, 55. | Re Sosis oe ae'eesie esse 

' By Kine & CHASEMORE. 
Nuthurst, p Sussex, —Marelands Farm, 86 a. or. 
IQ Poy lesesesocsooesoososeco-osesoooo eeecens 
Cowfold, &c., Sussex.—King’s Farm, r49 a. 2r. 


23 Dig foes ooeeie aise unset Soke sae ssid ernatua 
Redffeld’s Enclosures, 12a. rr.13p.,f. ..... 


8or a. rr. ap TE T E ee 

By ALFRED RICHARDS. 
Palmer’s Green.—Alderman’s Hill, &c., The Old 
Park, freehold building estate, r30a. 2r. rı p. 
Green Lanes, The Fcx p.-h. f., yor. Jol 02... 
Green Lanes, a block of building land, 8 a, 3r. 


CC Co em ae sce rene anes EE 
a eee OOO SO e 0 0.6.0:6'8'8 8 6 80 es wee 60% 5-6 


al ald ce I SC E E 


B 
Corringham, ke. Essex.—Oilmill Farm (with 
~ part of Reedham Farm), 104a. Or., 13p., 


frist did ease N Ome e sale ae se 2 
Soniieham, Essex.—Reedham Farm, 126 a, ar, aed 
Io p. . p- e nee ee Oe AAEE eels acy ' 

June 10.—By ELLIS & PALMER. a 


Rotherhithe. — Southwark Park-rd, Southwark 
Park Tavern, f.g.r. 252., reversion in 43 yrs... 
Bermondsey.—43, The Grange (S), f., w.r. 39l. <5 
5 to 13 (odd), Stanworth-st., f., wor. 1562, ...... 1,450 
Rotherhithe.—8 to 12, Glebe-rd., u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. i 
44 155., w.r. 1062, 125. 
17 to 22, Matson-st., 
1762. 16s. 


ee ee eevee r S e Seresece 


ut. 43 yrs., g.r. 54, war. 


280/. 16s. 


in a ee ee 


Tewson, & Co. 
East Barnet, Herts.—Colney Hatch-rd., freehold 
ouilding land, area 12 a. 2r. 15 Der eeseweiee i. 


Capel-rd., f.g.r. 82. 10s., reversion in 93 yrs 
By Knicut, Frank, & RuT.ey. 
yTs., g.r. 


q.r. 367, Bse ..0... on 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


3I Dey fey Yr J5 5 ds va awe cece desc vuade sos 65,550 
Steep, Hants.—Dunhill Farm, 64a. rr. 36p., f. 
ANd C., Yr. 1280. occ cece cece cece ee seceee 5,000 


340 


5,000 


| [JUNE 21, 1902, 


By ae CARTWRIGHT, & Ercugs, 


T a artopp-av., wt. 68 yrs., gir, of, 
yr. 3 . oreet AES IE NO8S FOS SOW es iw seus, |: 
Balham.—so and 52, Sistova-rd., u.t, 75 yrs. gr. ii 
Wal. 148., Yar. 6B lan. sir ie P 
Bt Seay Gs aham a > rd., Ivydene, f; Gr, h 
By. ALFRED RicHarps, 0) wes w 
Tprtenhami = igh-rd., The Ferns, area 2,670 yds., 
ep De we eeecer sees se ese ete eeeetsee acces cs, 
High-rd., a block of freehold land, ary "P 
31100 YAS. sese sose ce eeessesecsecsceceesse,, 
Broad-lane, a block of freehold building iad” 
37, Lansdowue-rd., f., Poslo. = ee 
Enfield.—Forty Hill, The Goat p-h £, yr, gy B® 
y Rocers, Carman, & THomas, ~ S% 
South Kensington. — 41, Prince's-gdns., ut. 42 
YTS., B-r., &c., 8a/, 10S.,p......... weagauen 
65, Bese ts) u.t. 63 yrs., g.r, 102, 108., yar, ae 
Pimlico.—Vauxhall Bridge-rd., f.g.r, Jl rore 
version in Pas E eects swetne sears, 
235, Vauxhall Bridge-rd., f., y.r, 652. ..... an Ta 
281, Vauxhall Bridge-rd., u.t. 22 YTS., g.r. rol., cr 
p. esosoo P a LELETET TTT 
Epsom, Surrey.—College-rd., Quinta and Lynd. i 
urst, u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. igh Yr rrol a g 
Croydon.—6, 7, and 8, St. aviour’s-rd., u.t. 60} ý 
YTS., B.r. 19h 10S., Ver. 77k e. z 
y 5. & G. KINGSTON (at S lding). n 
Whaplode St. Catherine’s, Lincs, — our enclosures 
of pasture, 19 a. 3r. 25 Pe., fjesi Coro eseene y: 
Four enclosures of arable, 36 a. r r, 35 Py f..... 139 
June 10.—By J. C. PLATT (at Hammersmith), 
Hammersain — Wingate-rd., The Maisonette 

and Ia., u.t. 41 yrs., g.r. 172. 10S., er, sol... 

Gunnersbury. — 19, WhRehail Paka ce m 
9$ yri gr. 6/. 108., €r. 35l ue. 335 

By WRIGHT & Scrusy (at Saffron Walden). 

Sradatock Essex.—Davey's Farm, 68a. ır. 18p., 
The Hill Farm, 43 a. or. a7 P bo eects, Ki 
Various enclosures, 57 a. 3 r. 28 a R 919 
By FLEURET, Sons, & Rokn (at Masons’ 
avern). 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex.—Western-rd., the 

Royal Hotel, f., p......ccecescssesevee sess, 9,000 
Newbury, Berks.—London-rd., the Cross Keys 

pbs and residence adjoining, f., p........... 2,480 

sy GARROD, Turner, & Son (at fpswich) l 
Ipswich.—The Chantry Estate, about 490 a., f. (in 

numerous lots) eese, 17,199 

June 11.—By Baxter, Payne, & Leprar, 
Swanley) Kent —The Orchard (residence) and 3a 

Bi.) fi Divas cases raes eiai n eG 1 
Bromley, Kent.—Highland-rd., Red Bank, f., p.. aa 

Highland-rd., Lola Villa, f., y.T. 952. eevee anne 1,275 
By W. R. Nicnotas & Co. 
Coleshill, Bucks.—Red Barn Farm, 133 a. 2r, 
9 Ds) fg Pees oei a oats ak, rr errr eee 
By RusHwortn & Stevens. a 
Holloway.—r15, St. John’s-rd., u.t. 74} YTS., B.r. 
117, . ODN Sr ©) ut. 74 , P. jo oo mo 
Notting Hill. —Pembridgerd. fer rl. renion = 
1M 50 YTS... cece cece cess SEa EEs GELE qo 
Lambeth.—Lambeth-walk, f.g.r. 7l. tos., rever 
SION IN 7$ YTS... ec cc cccscceccececes kaik 830 
ood-st. T 4l. 1455» reversion in 7} yrs..... 1,100 
By MITH, SON, & OAKLEY, 
Forest-row, Sussex.—The Priory Estate, 58 a.or. 
BS Diy E A 10,500 
Various enclosures of land, 43 a. 2 r. 38 Po fe.. 5,00 
By SADLER & BAKER. 
Frimley, Surrey.— Highbridge Building Estate, 
TON Bey E E 6,000 
By WALTON & LEE. 
Bray, Berks.—South Upper and North U 
Meare a. OF. 12ap., f., y.r. Gl. eeens. 200 
A OUGLAS Yone & Co. 
Clapham.—Clarence-rd., Melville House, fa, €r. 

LOOK, sin eccsiea EE E OPE E E E 1,000 
Finsbury.—ro0, ro2, and 104, Clifton-st., f., y.r. 

F900) oe eis och ak oe re Claseseaess 9,940 
Islington.—x, 2, and 3, Noel-st., f., y.r. 1762. 145. 24440 
Hackney.—1, 3, and 5, Eleanor-rd., u.t. 43 yrs, 

Br. nil, yr, rO6l, occ eceeee cc ceer vecacene DJD 

By Bawin STOOKE (at Hereford). 

Kingsland, Hereford.—A freehold estate, 169 & 

OT. 27 De cccssercccccccoscencnscensvcesecs © 7% 
By T. Woops (at Hounslow). 

Hounslow, Middlesex.—1, 2, and 3, Ivy Cottages, 
and 1 to 4, Frances’ Cottages, f., y.r. 103/. Bs. 1,38 
121, 125, and 127, High-st. (8), f., y.r. 1204, 2.26 1,460 
1 to 4, Dove’s Cottages, f., w.r. 984. 1 e. 101$ 
Bulstrode-rd., two plots of land, f. .....c000- +, É 

Wellington-rd. North, London House, with 

shop. slaughterhouse, &c., f., €r, 40d. ns... 600 
Heston, Middx.—r to 4, Cook’s Cottages, f, wr 

39l. 13S. .eeasessoseoo EET s. 40 
Reversion (half share) to 3, Chapel-rd., Houns- 

lOW fo E E E a ona dauieon aac Vncds 100 
By Bruton, Knowtes & Co, (at Tewkesbury). 
outhwick, Glos.—Stone House Farm, 1roa. rr, 

34 P., f EEE ee rere er OEE eee rSneseseesne 4, $00 
Elmstone, Hardwick, Glos.—Two enclosures, 19 2. 

20s 23 Pog Ma sic dpceia ae Wace aeee seis ee cee neee 875 

Two freehold cottages and oa. or. 37 p. s.s... 1% 
By NewLann, Davis, & Hunt (at Newport). 
Langstone, &c., Monmouth. — The Langstone 

Court Estate, about 1,020a., f. and c. (in 

numerous lots) 2... ec eescee cececocccsencces 47350 

By Geo. WIGLEy (at Ne Pagnell), 
Cranfield, Beds.—Wharley » -I7ka, 2r 

ROD Limi as cing iti aeeun as mame seenueen 2,hoo 
ALFRED & Dearman Epwarps (at Hereford). 
Burghill, &c., Hereford.—The Hermitage Estate, 

135 a. 2r. ZT Pay fe cece cece eccrcncvsccesecs 29 

By W. H. Swinger & Winter (at Yatton). 
Winscombe, Somerset.—A freehold farm, 29a. 2r. E 
90 o R E A E T ’ 
Numerous enclosures of land, 148 a. 3 r. t p, f 5:88 
June 12.—By ARTHUR BARTON. 

Lee. — 154, Burnt Asb-hill, u.t. 6a} yrs, gr 
12l, 128., Yar. ISL, foe eaves sien foun vatonwes 720 

130, Burnt Ash-hill, u.t. 62} yrs., gor. 94 %» 
G8. 500) cece cawsces SGetcoutaseeeeanieaminey? © 

35, Baring-rd., ut. 62} yrs., g.r. Jl. 108., ef 
352. ®Carecerecece Corea ensseseessesesens eperee 275 
By BeELLHAM, Witiiams, & Co. 8 
Wimbledon.—88 and go, Faraday-rd., f., Wr, 65h, 5 
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168 and 170, South Park-rd., u.t. 96, g- r. ari 


Er bol sciaro s sitaan iis js 

1, 2, and 3 Sunny-villas, ut. ort ‘yrs., g.r. 

134 108. 3 WT r F TAE LETE vein ses eeteicces 
ef Bi Buiss & Sons. 


By H 
Bethnal Green, —4i to 55 (odd), Hereford-st., f., 


wr. 1567.. 
60, Abbey- st., ‘and 10, Hereford-st., ‘with factory 


in rear, f., y oF, 892. TOS. ccccor scr ccvececevece 

64 and 66, Abbey: st., f., yar. 1044 ........ 
26 to 30, Moe rd., u.t. 264 yrs., g.r. 17/., 
Ase aes eee eT ere ere eT ices 
sey ben .—46 o 52 (even), connie É., w.r. 

TAE e T EE S sack oa vans 
37 to 47 (odd), Louise-rd., -» ut. 76 yrs., g. T. 
16d. 105., W.F. 14O. BS... cee cece cere es ceeece 
70, 72, 84, 86, 88, and go, Leyton-rd., u.t. 
14$ yrs., 13. 158., Y.T. 1384. 14S. wo ccccecenee 
73 | to o ST ISE » u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 450. 
9700, TOS: kia'c ws ae eewe dans swisskee sees 


Bethnal Green. — Winbolt-st. a &c, ig.r.’s 
123l. 18s., u.t. 20 and 23 yrs., g-r. 142., with 
reversions.... @eseeeoteoerrevnes -@@@ peeoaevoeneeeeeeee 

By Briant & Son. 


Clapton.—31, Glenarm-rd., u.t. 65$ yrs., g.r. 
OL 168.5. File BAK. wok eiw ease x cae aeiees Bis vs 

Bexley Heath, Kent. =6, Market- ‘pl. (Sh f, 
We a T E E re Cree sisiecsoos 


By Desennam, Tewson, & Co. 

Forest Hill.—16, Honor Oak-rd., area } a., f., p.. 
. By C. C. & T. Moors. 

Canning Town.—2 to 16 (even), 3r to 45 (odd), 


Evelyn ig +» Ut. 764 yrs, gr. 58/2, wr. 

JIB 1OSs 4 eoep ew bee re E ae 
Poplar. —27 to 37, 47 to s7 (odd), Southill- st., a ut 

SE YTS., B-T. 12h, W.Y. IIAL, I2Sesessoeeeeesno 


1,400 


fions used in these lists. LF. Rr. foe freehold 
pround-rent 1 Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 


eg 
i ree 
estimated dst 


bund-rent ; gr. for 
c. for copyhold ; 


und-rent ; r. for rent ; 
1. for leasehold ; e. for 
w.r. for weekly rental; y.r. for ‘yearly 


rental ; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum ; a 


for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for square ; 
ter. for terrace : + cres. for crescent; av. 


for place; 
avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard. 


MEETINGS. 


MONDAY, JUNE 23. 


Bs 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Ordinary 


meeting : Presentation of gold medal. 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25. 


Builders' Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. — 


Half-yearly meeting of Directors. 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 28. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Excursion to 


Carlisle and Lanercost. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.” Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Qual ity and eee obviously affect prices—a fact which 

ould be embered by those who make use of this 


S ee d 
BRICKS, &c 
s. d. 
Rough Peon. ai 1 Ir o per 1,000 alongside, in river 
rizzles . ERTE I 9 o 
Facing Stocks .... 212 0 es si e 
hippers ........ 2 5 0 Y ” ’ 
Flettons .......... 3 8 0 ” at railway depér. 
Red Wire Cuts æ. 312 0O ” n ” 
Best Fareham Red 312 o ,, n ” 
et i roa ” 
uabon Faci 
Best Blue Presied ee ü 7 
Staffordshire .. 4 6 6 . ” ” 
» Bullnose . 412 0 1 ” 9 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 4 6 o ‘i ” ” 
Glazen Bricks 
White and 
say Glazed 
tret: CTS. cccee 
ads... "TE 
aoni se alnose; 
an tS .. 2200 17 o o ' , 
Double Stretchers 9 o o 7 ts i 
uble Headers.. 16 o o os ” n 
ne Side and two 
ndS iiiexdeesc O O ” 0 a9 
Two Sides and one 
Splays,Chamfcred, > coe A ee 
unts... O O ” ” ” 
Best Dipped Sait 
GlazedStretchers 
and eaders 12 00 Pr T ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
an (S$ ...... 1 
Double Stretchers 15 5 x “ n A 
ouble Headers.. 14 0 o Py rT) ’ 
ne Side and two 
Ends ........ 15 0o o n rT ” 
To Sides and oe. 
Splays, Chamfered, ro " ý 
quints........ 
econds Quality 14 O O 9 ” ry) 
Whiteand Dipped 
tG =.. 2 00 less than best. 
d. 
Thames and Pit a yard, deli 
Thames Balas sass, 11,171 4 $ Per yard delivered 
ortland Cement . 1 0 ton, delivered. 
est Grouad Blue Lias Lime.. ze o g i ” 


Notre.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime... 6d. 
Stourbridge Fi ire-clay ii in sacks ee. 6d. per 


per yard, delivered. 
ton at rly. dpt. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


STONE. 


s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 
Bath coon I 7 7 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 n 
Beer locks .... 


Ow 

ett 
p3 3 

A 

ry 

5 ht 

; 

oe 
waan OA 


x 11 per ft. cube, deld. há depot 


ee 2 10 ” m 
York 6 in. sawn both sides 
ings, to sizes s. d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 2 8 per ft. super. 
at rly. depôt. 
” ” 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 4, i 
” ” 3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 3 » ” 
i 2 in. self-faced Ditto o 9 , Be 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks a per ft. cube 
ie d. rly. depot 
” rT) ” on een on f 
es gs 2 7 per ft. super. 
. deld. rly. depét. 
‘0 00 no 3 do. t n ee 
SLATES. 
in. in. sd. 


20X 10 best blue Bangor..12 o 
“i est seconds ,, 1r 100 


617 6 
20X10 best it bius Portma- 
I 76 
16X8 best Hi bluePortmadoc 6 i o 
20x10 best Eureka un- 


fading green.... 13 10 0 

16x 8 » b 710 0 
20 X 10 permanent green 10 10 oO 
16X8 s bi 6 00 
TILES. 

s. d. 


Best plain red roofing tiles..41 6 per 1,000, at rly. 
7 per doz. n” ry) 
6 per 1,000 n” ry) 
o per doz, » oo» 


Hip and valley tiles.... 3 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 48 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 
Do. PrRaNEOA Do. .... 60 


Va ley tiles .......... 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 

fordshire Do. (Peakes). 5 
Pip U es 
ley tiles @eeseeoeoeened 


Wa O Wa 


WOOD. 


oper 1000 of 1300 atry.dep 


9. 90 
oe 99 
as +o 
99 »9 
oe t 
99 99 
09 98 
te LAJ 


depôt. 


° p 1,000 ” ” 


a per "doz. n n 


Q per dee. rT) n 
8 per OZ. ih) v 


Buitpinc Woop.—YELLow. 


Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 


by 9 in, and I1 IM... eee eee 


Deals : best a3 DY Qeeseesececceers 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7i in. and Bin., RE 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in...... 


Battens : best 24 by 6 and 3 by6 .. 


Deals : seconds .... 
Battens; seconds ...-......+0+0 š 
a in. by 4 in. and 2in. by 6 in. .. 
‘im by 44 in. and 2 in by 5 in. .. 


Foreign Sawn Boards— 
1 in, by rł in. by r$ in. .esssoce 


s E E a tes via ee ka EEA E 
Fir timber : Best middling Danzig 
or Memel (average specifica- 
tion) weccccccccccocces Saeees 3 
Seconds ....sesessosssososees 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in. Ne er 
Swedish balks..........seeeceees 


itch-pine timber (30 ft.)...- sese.. 
Joiners’ Woop. 


Whi Sea: First yellow deals, 
3 in. by LT IM, wessee soceceeeee 
Bit by 9g IM, cc cccesececeeccs 

attens, 2¢ in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 


Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
1 3in.by gin. 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and ọ in. 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 
by 111. 


eovrseorsr seen eeree eesesen 


Do. 3 in. by g IM. oo. ee ewes 
Battens.... ..-.eeccee sose Sedans 
Second yellow deals, 31n. by 

LE ee noe 


Do. 3 in. by g in. ...... 
Battens 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. 


eoeverswmeseeesr es ee aren eeore 


Do. 3 in. by g in. 
BattenS......se.scsoeesoceeseoso 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
31n. by gin. 
Battens Sevee ss Sane E ewes 
Second white deals 3 in. by Ir in. 
» 3 in. by g in. 
»» battens...... 


ev eevee eeonoseves 


Pitch- -pine : ‘deals 
Under 2 in. thick extra 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 
Broads (12 in. and up) 
Oddments 
Seconds, regular sizes 
Yellow Pine Oddments ..... 
Kauri Pine— Planks, per ft. cube.. 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube 
Small Fe 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube .. 


eeevnsseee 


At p standard. 
.d £ sd 


14 T o 16 0 o 
13 10 © 15 ọọ 
10 IO O II 10 © 
o rọ o less than 


7 in. and 8 in. 
r o olessthanbest 
010 o 


99 99 989 
8 10 o 9 10 o 
8 o o 9 0o o 


o 10 o more than 
battens. 


100 a 
At per load of 50 ft. 


410 0 5 o o 
4 5 0 410 Oo 
312 6 3 1§ O 
21§ O 3 00 
30 0 310 Oo 


At per standard. 


22 0 0 23 0 O0 
20 O QO 21 O O 
1610 o 18 0 Oo 
1⁄8 o o 20 0 0 
1610 © 18 10 o 
13 O O 14 0 O 
14 0o O t50 o 
1110 O 1210 0 
20 0 O 21 00 
1700 18 o o 
13,0 0 14 0 0 
15 o o 1610 o 
1310 O 11410 0 
11 00 12 000 
1210 O 13130 0 
1200 1300 
10 0 Oo I: 00 
14 0 0 15 0 oO 
13 OO tų 00 
1 0 0 12000 
13/0 O Ių4 0 è 
12 0 0 1300 
910 O 1010 0 
16 o o 18 oo 
o 10 I o o o 
32 O O 3310 0 
2 O o more. 
22 O O 24 O O 
2410 O 2610 o 
20 O O 22900 
o 3 6 oOo 4 6 
o 2 6 oOo 30 
o 2 3 o 2 6 
oso o § 6 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


woop. 


Dey enact Oak, per ft. sup. as 


eseeseee ovesesveaseanee oe se 


do. 
onduras, xe Tabasco, per ft. sup. 


as inch ...... EA eer 

soe E Figury, per ft. sup. as 
inc 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 


eeveneeteeeeeoe se ne 


Per ft. cube. eeoeseeeeeeeeeeses esd 


Prepared Flooring 
x pe! 7 in Sallow; planed and 
r in. -by 7 i. Y "yellow, planed and 
r} in. by 7 in. yellow, pla ned ‘and 


mat 


z in. ey 7 in. white, planed and 
SHOU E co Sik ede es 

1 in. by 7 in. white, " planed and 
malc E EAN 

12 in. by 7 in white, planed and 
match aeeeve ve eene ee 


At per standard. 
Zsa £ s 


o o 7s oO o 8 
GO: 9 * = > 
009 #0 OFF 
o 16 0:20 
o oto OTITO 
16 o 0 20 0 O 
030 oO 3 
Per square. 
013 0 016 6 
013 6 017 6 
015 0 £00 
oI oO os ó 
or 6 o 13 6 
o 13 6 ors 6 


6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 


Railway Vans per ton. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS 


IN CRATES. 


4s d s d. 
Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 6 2 6 7 2 6 
Compound irders i 717 6 81:7 6 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi: 
nary sections ...sesoseseosssese 7 17 6 817 6 
Flitch Plates ...... 8 5 o 8 15 o 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 7 0 O 8 o o 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London 
IRoN— £ s. d. £ s. d. 
Common Bars...... O .. 9150 8 5s Oo 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality . . 850o 835 oO 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars” . 1010 O >œ > o 
Mild Steel Bars...... essesecsse QOO 9 10 o 
Hoop Iron, basis price.....e.06. 9 5 O 9 10 o 
>i galvanised........-. 16 0 o e > o 
(* And u wards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron, Black.— 
Ordinary sizes tO 20 g.......+- 19 00 >œ œ >œ 
Do 9. tosses eeooeveee 12 o oO g bd 
Serer ee 1210 0 + > > 
Sheet Iron, Gålvanised, , flat, ordi- 
nary quality 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20g. ceccccescvseeeee 3215 O >. >o œ 
n» ” A and 24g. 13 5 0 ai ea w 
OARE uyu so ~- 8 
Sheet Tron, Bien flat, best 
quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......---- 16 © 0 > > = 
ii » 232 g. and24g. 1610 0 >- = > 
26 E.....s.. 18 0 o e >è -> 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets. — 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft.to8ft. 20 g. 123 15 9 >» © > 
» » 22g. and24g. 13 50° =» * = 
26 ere 14 5 0 . -e 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, s ft. by 2ft. 
ft. by 20 g. 
thicker .. 12 0 0 o > œ 
n » 22g.and24g. 13 O O - e o 
26 Ee ses..... 34 5 O . e oè 
Cut nails, 3 in. 'to 6 in. eee 9 50 915 O 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton in Lond >». 
£ s. d. s. d. 
Lgeao— Sheet, Engish; 3lbs. & up. 14 00 >=- >. oœ 
Pipe in coi sesters iso ais . 1410 0 e e > 
Soil Pipe...e.sssesessens ....... 17 0 0 >. e o 
Zinc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne...... sees COD 24 O O e e o 
Silesian eaoeeeansneeeeseesn o e@sece 23 15 o ° cd © 
CorrER— 
Strong Sheet............ perlb o oro . e ; 
Thin esenco oo CO ecevseece T) (o) O tt ° . al 
Copper nails,.......+- TE o otil e. 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet........ re ” (e) O 10 " “ bg 
Thin ay wesswetases ° oO o ows e e œ 
Tın —English Ingots beessi vs O I § . 
SotveER—Plumbers’ ....-. y o o 7 e œ> 
Timinen'S .e.essoesees ee jy 0 00 - eo 
Blowpipe eeeeeorrecesccs 9 (°) o $ + . 


2łd. per ft. delivered. 


06-02. thirds «2 sacsseussineeeses Sales 
p» fourths ...ccssosseosecasese 20. "i 
21 oz. thirds ....... OEE Wace oe atde.. 9 
” fourths.. sacs evden decuede en oe ad. ry} 
26 oz. thirds cc ccccccscceccscccnwse Giles y 
oy fourths oesescaesses aeii sie Ade? sas 
32 OZ. thirds ee cee ee oo ceesenevere syd. Y 
yo, fournhs scoosreiiscesesesesis aid. n 
Fluted sheet, 15 O25 xo re ee 3d. ii 
ee oer esreeceveaeve 4a. . 
è Hartley's Rolled Plate a... ge eds. iy 
n ” Ip ee aid. ” 
ł TI Y) 9)  sosecosoeso 23i. ee 
OILS, &c. £ 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels ..per gallon o 
ij 5 p in drums .....-.60. ji o 
Boiled ,, i p pipes or barrels .. ” o 
n n drums eeeerteon oe ($) Q 
Turpentine, in barrels seriea ES n o 
in GrUMS .seseeesoseasee o 
Genuine ae English White Lead per ton 21 
Red Lead, Dry ......... Sabeadeeaeoew T 20 
Best Linseed a Bi Putty .......0...55- percwt. O 


[Sce also page 627. 


.. per barrel 1 


CO Ou Awww ew 
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ans eS rc a SSeS SSS SSSA Gedneeee eh 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, 


(Por some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included tn this List, see previous issues.) 


Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. 


Great Clacton School Board ......... 
The Committee ....0.-ccccecccces cee -soee: 


“New School, Holland-road, Great Clacton ....c.ses.08-- 
*southend (Eastern) Church Extension eiaekue. Sead Aes 


Nature of Work or Materials. | 


| East Ham U.D.C.. ee 
.. Tynemouth Corporation DEE 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch U.D.C.. 
Osborne Building Club .....,...00«.- 
Lichfield R.D.C. seeseseses 


By whom Advertised. 


‘Supply of Fencing Materials ........... E ais 
Paving Princes-street and other Streets ......... 
Sewers, &c. ...... 

Fifteen Houses and Road ‘Works, Blackwood, Mon. 
Sewage Works. Stonnall... ...... eareosossensoseoree. 
Two Houses, Ferguson's-lane, Londonderry... ienis 
Paving Works, Devonshire-street West, Keighley. W 


COG ere 


Granite Setts (250 toms) ......ccocccscscoccsecoeacs soeceeconsener: Southampton Corporation . E 
Laying Water Main, Bradninch .......cccccsos.essessesees © Tiverton R.D.C. PA 
Storage Reservoir, Togan. sevavassvavacics . Monaghan U.D. c. PT 
Alterations to Dispensary STAVICRA, Giengall- -street ..| Belfast Guardians .............. eree 
Boundary Wall, Lodge Estate ....ccccc-ssccocsssseses cee a.s Rugby Freehold Land Society . cake 
Stables, &. Carey-street scoor orés tti coceecenccsvoccsccceses SAMLULd COr poration ......0cceeceese. ae 
Car Shed, Waliness-road, Broughton . ssiduaaea tiunwadeeeuess do. 

Infirmary Buildings ............... as. | Holsworthy (Devon) EAR Meh 


Retort House, &c., at t Gasworkc, “Riverbank .. 
Tramcar Sheds, &c. 
Sewerage Works .. ipasiseiceuienss 
Additions to Offices, Moss ‘Side, “Aberdeen... 
Four Houses, Brook-street, Marsh, near Huddersfield 
Cast Iron Pipes and Specials ... ala setae 
Rebuilding Vestry, &c., at Church, Hemyock 
Stabling, &c. , Wolsey-street . TLITI E eedsoreegcere tsoro.) 
Alterations to Schools, Redbourn ......... senesesetsessosre 
River Wall, Carey-street Depot ceccorsssesscersescoces sence 
Tenements, Dundee .. saseSed uadenegeatabecenen ocasedeecn: 
Electricity Works, Prince ROCK ....c..cscsssesssssoseecce. 
Road Metal, &c. FORO - CPOGh POH OOe Ce ROHR OME cen 
Causewaying Dixon and Arthur-street .......... 
Conveniences, &c. . dd iadehaxdudeesavecsiuarenteteesea.s 
Villa, Maescymmer, "Wales. E 
genooi; Lan ngley Moor. PRSORSCSCHMOOHHOKOHE LESTER OD TILIKIIETIEKTET) 
School, Le ills, N. B. OO noe OS OROH OO HOOHO ODE CEH EEHCEREOD OOO RHO coe 
Twenty-nine Houses, Thornton, Yorks ..esssssssossosssecos 
Schools, Belmont Hill .........- 
Alterations to Tram Depot, Bloxwich. ‘road, Birchitls 
Water Supply Works, near Macclestield 
Widening Bridges, Willenhall ....esesssos.osseososeossessossor 
Alterations to Schools POO CORROH CHO HEHOEE FOE POH OHOEES CERHOCH AES sEHOD: 
Fifteen Houses, New Tredegar ... ... 
Vicarage House, Llanbedr, Painscastle, Radnorshire. 
Cast Iron Pipes (136 tons) ...corcccrenconccerccceesevesscoeces 
Additions to Business Premises, Bodmin ....... 
Additions to Farm Buildings, Wendron, Cornwall . 
Public Conveniences, St. Nicholas-street ,...csceree oes 
Five Cottages, Moira and Belfast... .cccossessssessee se. 
Sewage Disposal Works, St. tee E E 
*Erection of Laundry at Workhouse ....es.osssosseses:sooe: 
Schools, Tanshelf, Pontefract .essss..esessossosseososeos ossos 
Additions to W orkhouse RATT 
Tar Macadam, Dartworth Park... seseo. srosossro sea sst seese. 
Chapel at Cemetery T EEE T T 
Shed, &c C. CTTEKIISIEIILILTELIAIYEZIELIEIITILIELLE] OtvoOrogonottt SOD ot ot o 
Additions to Schools, Abersychan onosospesssesoosor:otsossoe 
Additions to Workhouse OROOHH COR era OROOEEHELEHHOEHLOES OO rae © 
Tramways Ottice, Seacombe FerTY .essosoesseesosseesossee + | 
Widening the County Bridge; Daxin teg oranesi 
Portland Cement (1,500 tOn8)....sssesssesoosesseenose 
Street Works, Goldthorpe, YOrks.......ccccsccersesseraesee se: 
Drainage Works, Portobello-romd...cccssscssssesenseesees 
Sewers, &., Bury New-road ....cccccsercccccscesseoscesesseeees, Prestwich (Lancs) U.D.U. ... 
Gra vite Road Metal (650 CONS) ...ssosesosesossassosesnios eea} Kast Dereham U.D.C, 
Surveyor's Materials ....coccccscesccssscsesesncsessnsesroereeses « F Farnborough U. D.C. uses cesera 
*Making-up Roads, «ce. . scocsoossescravre-| Tottenham U.D.O. aoe ce ce cessereesee 
Alterations to Workhouse, Purton, Wilts essee: Cricklade Guardians .... . 
Dock Works, New Barns, Salford....sssossoessosesesa.ose Manchester Dock, &c., Co., “Ltd. . 
‘Dust Pails and Cast Iron Manholes... Bethnal Green Council Mariat 
Additions to Schools, Gillach Goch, Wales . Llantrisant School Board . 


eoeeres o 


Kilmarnock Corporation  ............ 
Rotherham Corporation ... ...... 
Bexley Heath (Kent) U.D. C.. serioses 


*e8 reeves ELT] 


ttoo» CLATTELLIEITLIIETILTTTTIEKIETITII ELIE 


Kettering U. D. Cox Gra 
Rector and Churchwardens . hoses 
Ipswich Corporation ...sss oe cosas 
Managers ...rese -sosnooioesssseo 
Salford Corporation... ees se cecoe o 
Ancient Order of Foresters ... ..... 
Plymouth Corporation ......... 
Paisley Town Council ... .. 


oo tre 


080 ceeres 


LEZ] 


@e Otavo 


do. 
Cork County B Tougn coe ieee 
Me. Thos. Jones — ..easecvee o 
Rev, Jos. Thorman . reer 


Aberdeen School Board oe....c.00.0 
Walsall Corporation ..... .... 
Bollington U.D.C. ........06 
Walsatl Corporation .... 2. nee cece 
Bedwas (Mon.) School Board e.. 
Alexandra Building Club e ........ 
| Rev. J. T. Beynon oo... cies coven s 
| Dewsbury Corporation senicepienieats 
.| Messrs. Marshall & Som se.. sasso 
Mr. Q. T. Bowden .. ... 

| Newcastle-upon- Tyne Corporation 
Great Northern Riwy. Co.({reland) 
Gildersome (Yorks) U. D.C. 
Rochford Uuton ..... .... 


Rochford (Essex) Guardians ,, ., 

Morley (Yorks) Corporation . se.. 
.| Littleport (Ely) Parish Council .. 
Kingston-on-Thames Guardians .. 
Trevethin School Board .... ......0 
Basford Guardians „se essee oe cece 
Wallasey U.D.C. assas  ce.ce oyeee o. 
Cheshire County Council. isinin 
Hastings Corporation .. ees esea. 
Bolton-upon-Dearne U.D. C.. ii 
Sandal Magna U. D.C. ...... arses 


so o0oo: 


90.00 sotte 


0008 opto 


eee -caeee 


© 100 oe tenets ues 


ovens veses] 


000 08 -ereerneren 


OH COROOHOOH DOO. 4 


‘Wright Work of New Buildings for College ..... ..... Glasgow & W. Scotland Tech Coll. 

College Buildings, George & Montrose-streets een Governors ....... E ETT 
Electric Lighting Works, Constantine-road .. .| Ipswich Corp: vration | Seventies 
Road Meta) (1,000 tons) ..... Lewes Town Council .... 


Epsom Rural District Council .. 
eo | Exeter Council s.. pid raees] 
..| Cheltenham Borough Council 
St. Pancras Guardians . .... 
Bucks War Memorial Committee 


“Completion of Bacteria Beds for Sewage Disposal .. 
*Bridge over the Exe ....... 

‘Supplying and Laying Cast Iron ‘Water Maino . 
‘Coach House, Stabling, &c. 
"Stone Monument... 


+ 090000 COC DOOD ORTEED OOF estote o 


(TEEZZETKEEEEIIEEE EEI E LELET T 


House, Deadinan’s ‘Cross, ‘Dartmouth... aare a aias PAAS 
“New Vagrants’ Block at Workhouse daarerasi inann Ware UNIGW usir aria 4 
Boiler House, near Billinge Hill, Lancs... tas Billinge Urban District Council, 
Three Houses and Five Shops, Bush Hill Park, Entield. iarna 

Heating Methodist Chapel, ee SWBIIBER soe cose 
Water Supply Works... ATE E Finedon (N orth Hants) U.D.C. 
House, Bradford road, ‘Wakefield s.. ree me 

*New Club House, Lowestoft... ecesescevencer ses secssesenee! ROVAl Norfolk & Sutfolk Yct. Club 
*Blectrical Power "House, Neasden  ...... es eG Metropolitan Railway Company . 


By whom Required. 


“Senior Surveying Assistant.....ces sses 
"Assistant Quantity on aes 


FEO COC OOT DOD BEE EEE HOF 


Nature of Appointment. =a. 
sel Manchester Corporation ssn 
4s 


Manchester Corporation ........- 
d 


o. 
. Sanitary Inspectors’ Exam. Board 


*Three Exatmniuels ....e.ece es RE E 
*sanitary luspector... EAEE tessecseseneene Camberwell Borough Council . 
"Temporary Clerk of Works, Scllly Islands Aver POTERE War Department ....ccccscssses soossoso 


— 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


Competitions, p. 


.| J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth....... 
.| J. B. Everard, Civil Engineer, 6, Millstone-lane, Lelcester 


' Kennedy & Jenkin, Engineers, 17, Victoria-atreet, S. w. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Premiums 


Not Stated... .ccccorce *OOTEHeHOeel See -eO0ee C8segeoss * 
Not stated..... 


e.e... OtOOCOUO-OOOVOCOAVSO sp GOOCOHOO BH COH HORM SE - C8 ROEDER LONCEFE 


Seedceeses 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


Des 
te delivered 


ees 


July % 
Sep. 7 


Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 


— 


Council’sa Engineer, Public Offices, Bast Ham ........ scsssses cases oes 


08 otop epoon 


oon one 


James & Morgan, Architecta, Charles-street, Cardiff sesso , 

W. E. Rogers, Surveyor, Rugeley . 
J.P. M'Grath, Architect, 28, Carlisle-road, Londonderry 
Y H. Hopkinson, Civil Engineer, Keighley 

. A. Crowther, Borough Engineer, Southampton . 
E. Ellis, Engineer, Gold-strevt, TIVerton... .s.ee.su.oosososs.e soosoo o 
J. L. D. Meares, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Newry essee soe 
Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Belfast... 
J. F. Franklin, Architect, Regent-atreet, Ru 
Sharp & Foster, Architects, 28, Deausgate, 
L. C. Evans, Town Hall, Salford .. 


Oop 860G8 ahreasee oo 


bY eee 
anchester ....... 


CO CHEF FOR OOS D0000 00.00000 ot serene o 


Cheeee@O*Se “Seenvage . Peoeaar 


J. Rowlaud, Union Otiices, Holsworthy. sik, AORERE VETE Mesa ERA 


W. Fairweather, Corporation Gasworks, Kilmarnock ...... .. 
J. Platts, Architect, Rotherham . ......ccccosecrscccesceseoces o 
T.G. Baynes, Public Hall, Bexley Heath ese sesos. 
A. Stronach & Son, 20, Belmont-street, Aberdeen 
J. Berry, Architect, Huddersfield . se 


eeose -o 
sBoooa Fedbrce oo 
CORSO Coe ETTET 


T. R. Smith, Surveyor, Market-place, Kettering. ATT A 
S. Dobell, Architect, Queen-street Chambers, Exeter ese ses 
E. Buckram, Borough surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich s... e. . 
W. Collyer, High-street, Radbourn essee ossos ossoa occo ; 
Borough Engineer, Towa Hall, Salford...... seses sa. 

Johnston & Baxter, Architects, 49, Meadowside, Dundee . 
Jas. Patoa, Borough Engineer, 'Town am, 1, mee alen 
J. Lee, Civil Engineer, Paisley .......... 


do. 
F. W. M'Carthy, Municipal Bulidings, COCK .scssessecee s.es oe oe so 
G. Kenshole, Architect, Station-road, Bargoed sieas hoe o o uas 
H. T. Gradon, Architect, 22, Market-place, Durham . 
Traill & Stewart, Architects, 1, Castlegate, Lanark..... 
M. Hall, Architect, 29, Northgate, Halifax... sesoonse sooo sen soes oo 
J. A. 0. 'Allen, Architect, 22, Uniun-terrace, Aberdeen ..... .. 
state H. Middleton, Borough Surveyor, Walsall . 
J. R. Coop per, Town Hall, Walsall Ore C0008 00 oG Hh. 00 
J. H. Phillips, Architect, Wiadsor-place, Cardiff vecsscsee se couse. 
G. Konaholg, Architect, Station-road, Bargoed . 
R. W. Thomas, Architect, Liandriadod Wells anans Wales Sorek a) 
H. Dearden, Eugineer, Town Hall, Dewsbury ass cecossescee cones oe 
W. J. Jenkins, Architect, Bodmin... .. ++ sesers rossos, 
Pearse, Jonkin & Son, Trewirgie, Redruth .., ...... 
C. S. Errington, Arcat., Grainger-st. West, Newcastle-on- Ty: T 
T. Morrison, Amiens- street Terminus, Dublin sil anaana 
J.Waugh, Civil Engineer, Sunbridge Chambers, Bradford ..... .. 
Greenhalgh & Brockbank, Architects, Southend-on-3ea .. 
Tennant & Bagley, Architects, Pontefract . PERATA 


etto 8h penton ete 


Pano vo 


oe OP 8008 ase 


TELTET) 


H. Radford, Civil Bngineer, King-street, Nottingham rere E 


00000008 C8008 28 è y» 


Greenhalgh & Brockbank, Architects, Bank Chambers, Southea! 


W. E. Patman, Civil Eagineer, Town Hali, Morley sese sese. 


H. G. Martin, Surveyor, Littleport ....s...e.sosseces.ousoosessoaoos opise so. 


J. Edgell, Union Offices, Norbiton, Kingston E E A 


H. By thway, Pontypool es... se.es.oaooseoseo osse: cose sedis neris oeii 
W. V. Betts, Architect, Bank Offices, “Ola Basford 
W. H. Travers, Engineer, Public Offices, Egremont e.. sesos sence 
H. F. Bull, The Castle, Chester ...,........ 


008 00-08 08 BB renues 


P. H. Palmer, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, “Hastings ... PEPEE 


J. L. Hawksworth, Bolt on-UpOn- Dearne ..e.ss.so oo se oe asuossossse ve 
F. Massie, Civil Engineer, Tetley House, Wakefield saires ariii 
.| Surveyor, Chester Bank, Prestwich 


OC COR EHE HOH COR TOD 00 20°08 08 C8000 06 OO 


H. G. Himson, Surveyor, Theatre-street, East Dereham „sss. 


J. B. Hargreaves, Surveyor, Farnborough ETT T 
Council's Engineer, 712, High-road, Tottenham, N.. 


n.on od s 


a6 o C8 268 Dobboer 


R. J. Beswick, Architect, 35, Regent-street, Swindon .e.sssessessoesss 


W. H. Hunter, Civil Engineer, 41, Spring-gardens, Manchester .. 


Chief Inspector, Town Hall, Bethnal Green 


The Secretary, 23, Bath-street, Glasgow . 
H. F. Stockdale, 38, Bath-street, Glasgow. Eaa aa 


Borough Surveyor, ‘Town Hall, Lewes saat 


OO oO cee 881006 


Beesley, Son & Nichols, 11, Victoria- street, Westminster se asee: 


J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda ingatan anoen ntann te 


oe 


Sir John Wolfe Barry, 21, Delahay-street, Westminster... sss... » 


Water Works Engineer, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham 

A. E. Pridmore, Architect, 2, Broad-street eee E. c. 

County Surveyor, County Hatl, Aylesbury . 
. H. Back, Civil Engineer, Dartmouth de osata anaa 


eo 08 she 


eap ef 8 


+OC FORCE ORC ee .2Eeree 08 oe 


Ci Smith & Son, Architects, 164, Friar- street, Reading ... a 


A. Darlington, Surveyor, Council Otħces, Billinge . 


' Crickmay & Sons, Architects, 13, Victoria-street, Faini 


kev. D. Davies, Florida Villa, Clydach, B.8.0. eese. 
.| Mosley & Scrivener, Engs. 

W. Wrigley, Architect, 6, ‘Westgate, Wakefield ..cccorce oe.ooressose 
G. J. & P. W. Skipper, 7, London-street, Norwich seessosesssesos:oe. 


Secretary, 32 


Salary. 


2208, OCR ee eee see HOR Pass 


No 
Not stated . EENEN ENA 
1172... 

TB. 6d, per diem .. 


08 OOOO S cane Heh rodeeveccsconee 


OO CAO DO Oe 9 cOhOKO SOR Fe cessesGtesese of 


eOOeseesons COP ee BEG CO sO eRe GEDE 


Pe COCR Lee regeae® 8 COCR COO OOR Gente OF FOL OF0 008 HOO rg er ES TES ray 


tv, Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. & x, 


Kish-street Chambera, Northampton 


` Westbourne- -Cerrace, W. Ye eT IALIETIILITILLILITIETITI IEIET EES 


(ETTELILLIKLILETEEZIKTILIITZIKIILIE EE Aa 


Fe OOO OHROSE CO OOF EETETIEIIEIIETIEITELILEIIEIITTITITELIZETETITTIEL EITE 


Oe OSe re cOR SEH osecensatestacsss 


oe 


ESS —_—_:XHE 
CONTRACTS. 


Tenders to 
be delivered 


—_—— 


June 3 
June %4 


A pplication 
tb be in 


pa NA 


June 9 


10 
July 10 
July 8 
July 15 


SA 


Public Appoin! ments, xvili. d: xix. 


er ee ort pm pr ome ee re FP er rm pet oe ee ee oe ee pe pir- ee pe 


Lo 


moe Pr FF te 


root Pe to Fo EE & Fo re to a a oes ote Spe ieee a 


tæ 


i See Te Se we L 


\ 


JUNE 21, 1902.] THE BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


Hy. Hulse, Borough Surveyor, Droitwich :— 


VARNISH&S, &c. Ba! rae 

S. d. 

Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 0 16 o 

Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 0 o 

Best Elastic » Varnish for outside work 016 o 

Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ 010 0 
Bast Katya Hard Choire Oak Varnish for inside š 5 
wor (ELSIE RF FESCHASSHSESTSEFSesEeEsOeeeen se 2ene o 310 e ° 
Fine Hard Varnish for inside work ...cce 6 Croft Granite Co. Ltd. ex2eeacen @eecaeee sceoetosvaaece 7 
Fins Hard Copel Vaaion for inside Work.. s... ete > ces Hartshill Granite Co., Ltd. EREET) EEEE ETEIELE 7 
Best Hard iage Varnish for inside work.... 016 o owley Regis Granite Co. ....._ asse cececee Ore, 6 
Eina Cair yg arnish .. assess ssosessoosoo Q 13 [°] 4 ton ek ea Oe te oe ba a i Ea oe eee 6 
apan Size COCECSCH CS OM Oe Be FOBHOSES SE °o I0 6 w Knowles. S18 2.0'0:6 8S 6.0 00:00 .0:0:6:4, 6:0: 0:8 0:8 ee *. oe 6 
oat lack Japan @eOeateeeeeaeeseeesneaeottoses eee ce] 16 {<} Clee Hill Granite Co. EAE AS ee Oe eee 6 
Oak and any Stain ..............02.. 0 = lessrs. Field & Mackay........ccccseccccccteeees 6 
Brunswick B LERTE meee ®Ceeeecscaeneeoseeceeseese fo) 6 Clee Hill Dewstone Co. fs OTEA? Pere 6 
Berlin Black Cae eCesreos eS eeeeeSesesesseseer fe] 16 o Dotshill Granite Co., Ltd. ba a ida as aa ad Hist 8 
Knotting ...ccccssccsscccesces eeeeoesentesecen O 10 O0 W iek Granite OP. 2 ee eee ee mon A O PERR DAIR S88 ; 

rench rush s z e es csoc ooe @Geeseetseeneereaveseenesed @®eoees 

Ben F sid p Polish neses.. seme.. 910 © Ellis & Everard.........cccc0 cccccccevecs KED 9 
e T er w@erteacecoeovteae®*® soe SGevease eeeseecosaseeeae 8 
LP therington Stone Co. siices bacingies saawav onus 7 
e ement.... @eeeesee LE Sr E T EE] @eeet@esepeceaenven ve @8 ee 7 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Exors, Alf. Allen, Rowley Regis, near Dudiey*....| $ 


W. V. A.—W. C. (Amounts should have been stated). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 


authors. 
We cannol undertake to return vreyected communi- 


| ; 
Rouh | plan 


` 
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DROITWICH.—For the supply of Rowley rag or other similar road material, for tbe Corporation. Mr. 


in. : 
` Boken. | Chips. | Cubes: 


d. s. d. s. d. s. d. £. s.d. 
1I gt Q 11 6 5 14 4 
6 ° 8 6 7 0 112 0 
3 8 8 6 s 6 r 4 6. 
5 8 s 8 3 $ 3 4 0 
3 8 3. 7 9 6 3 = 

9 9 o0 9 7 3 1 310 
9 9 4 9 9 7 3 x 310 
9 9 4 9 9 7 3 3 3210 
o 9 5 > 2 7 2 x 8 O 
5 ps 3 Iz 4 7 10 = 

9 9 o 99 s 9 z 3f0 
9 11 3 Ir 9 8 3 = 

6 6 5 10 g 10 — 

o f 8 o 8 6 — 

2 9 o 9 o 6 6 15 > 
6 7 6 7 6 g o I3 0 


— 


. DURHAM.—For making-up seven private streets in the Parish of Neville’s Cross, for the Durham Rura 
District Council. Mr. Geo. Gregson, Surveyor to the Council :— 


No. 4. 


No. 6. | No. 7. _ ` 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. s. d. s d. d| £e d| £8 a] £8 dl £824. 
Any commission to a contributor to write an article is G. T. Manners .....ssssooeees E o o a o o o | 335 © of 148 o o 193 oo| 3 0 0 
pras tide, who veining the rate r a ma oan Carik Ceoeoveeneseseeeresacs ee 4 r 65 (°) 8 7* 332 18 I 146 2 9. 1 7 6 7, 33 6 1 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article | By chest eresse seseee 4 6°) 60 21 I: 1 | 316 ce °| 131 6 x0"! 167 z1 370 8 4 
i [All of Durham.) 


in type does not necessarily im ly its acceptance. 
` communications regarding li and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to Ad rortisements and oe Saclusivel business 
ren sn E PUBLISHER, and 


DEWSBURY.—For the erection of boun wal 


Urban District Council. Mr. S. wW. Parker, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Thornhill :— 
Ellis P. Sheard, Thornhill.......... Pae ses 4106 


TENDERS. 


[Next week’s communications for insertion under this 
ropa bing ce us not arene Than 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 
' ronati 
rapt Segal z on holidays, we go to press two 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


DUDLEY. — For the erection of boiler house and 
laundry at the Workhouse, for the Union Guardians. Mr. 
A. Marshall, architect, King-street, Nottingham :— 

Willcock & Co., Wolverhampton ........ £10,420 
W. Hopkins, Birmingham........cseee00. 9 900 


ALDERLEY EDGE.—For the execution of street Harley & Son, Smethwick.. eoeeeeesgraere 9,537 
H. Dorse, Cradley Heath ..........00n0++ Q500 


works, Duke-street, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 


Harold Sheldon, surveyor, Alderley Edge, Manchester :— Fish & Sons, Nottingham........ eseessao 492 

S. H. Burns, Alderley Edge* A a ° Lindsey Jones, Wolverhampton .......... 9,480 

: eMC RS se sesdri euen 379 W. Harvey Gibbs, King’s Heath........+. 9,352 

———_—_—_—— TT . Manin, ar paws EREEREER T) oe 9,2 

- Crane, Nottingham .....cececvece oe 9,102 

BECKENHAM.—For works at electric lighting M. Round, Dudley.......... te eece cece 9,179 

station, Arthur-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. . Dallow, Birmingham........ ivseceeeee. Q I25 

d} A. Angell, surveyor, Council Offices, Beckenham :— . Guest, Stourbridge.......... TEOS 9,100 

ga & ee 41,325 8 7 Foster Bros., indsor & Co., London 2 eee Perecene eoce 8,999 

wi Heathfield 1,055 o o] South Nor. R. Merton Hughes, Birmingham ...... 8,990 

indsor & Co. 1,016 19 6 wood? ...... 4914 O o . H. Vickers, Nottingham ...........0+. 8,968 
hitebouse & Sons, Birmingham ........ 8, 


A. Colin Hughes, Birmingham............ 8, 
Oakley & Coulson, Dudley ......0.....++ 8,685 


BRADFORD.—For the erection of a shed, Eastwood 
Mills. Messrs, Empeall & Clarkson, architects, 7, Ex- 


change, Bradford :— 
EPSOM.—For the supply of road materials, for the 


Masonry and Bricklaying, 
Strong & Co., Bradford*......0+seees. Rural District Council. Mr. T. E. Ware, surveyor, 
J. Taylor iid i Joinery. Waterloo-road, Epsom :— 
teel tad Iron Work. tease Norway Granite Kerb (12 in. by 6 in.). 
t & Sons, Bradford®............ Blichfeldt & Co., Water-lane, E.C.* :— 

A phage ne and Glazing. Ricca per ita 
3 PieY”...esonoooeosono ae ? $s. d. 
Plastevin and Concoeting. Banstead .......00 Seven tS 
A, saylor, Fecleshili* ited eeorvee ee ‘cham seecececeveceerseoeees e@ovce I “2 

Slating. Cheam ......... R 1 48 
W. Thornton, Bingley” Pe eceecenevecece Cobham Trerererere ree eee eee so I 5 
1 airig. Blue Pennant Kerb (12 in. by 4 in.). 


T. Batty, Drighli ee 
» Drig lington oe eoecocece H. L. Cooper, Mark-lane, E.C.* :— 


Cobham .......... ernea ae .... O 8} 


BRIGHTON.—For th td g b Thornton Heath Gravel. 
wd channel (8,000 ft.), Hoe’ Re Town Council. i vi Hall & Co., Croydon? :— ; 
- J.C. May, CGE. , Town Hall, Brighton :— per cubic yard. 
Ewell ....csccee. tiiaciaveweesse 6 6 
. 2 3 m Cheam eonecceend (EREET EEK ee 6 6 
S 5 [P85 8/6-8 5128 8 Worcester Park ........ soatni 6 4 
3 g Oo GOO 
ss OS Ml ae] Ss Thornton Heath Rough Gravel. 
5° 8 Pelee e do. Hall & Co., Croydon* :— 
A Oo 5 g S85 83.98 Cheam eeesean ee eeeseseveseteenese 4 73 
e oaj RS} As Hungry Hill Flints. 
d d a Farnham Gravel Co., Farnham® :— 
° . S. . . . . gf =  €£@BESCGMU esceeceovoscocoocoooeeo @oeoseese 
Granite, Brick, and ° g Wome Park sctccanceiceuss $ 4 : 
H hea en! Lid. .... | Leicester 44 [19 | 1 8) Epsom ..ccccccccccvccce ....... ÓII 
ni a rei ie Scotch Gaz I 6 I 6 Ewell esesece eanecerevecseccseaces 7 3 
a ponele ...... |Guernsey | x s} |18 | x 74 Oxshott oossoo asses nee! vies ET- 
Tos F. Manuelle, 
Bru ndon* eee ee ey ee Norway 3% I ag I 4 Farnham Fine Gravel. 
A Rota & Sons ......, ‘ Irish 34 [rsh] 15 Farnham Gravel Co., Farnham* :— 
W. Wil Desens 98 Sees » z1łļ31 Bookham .....sssesscees dean s o 
Goodchild & E Norway |16 |17 /15 W. Norris, Upper Hale, Farnham* :— 
Grifiths & Con aa rT I 4 I 5 I4 Leatherhead ......so.s.esooseoaso s 2 
Blitchfelde r S x : : i 5 : 4 Í Stoneware Pipes. 
an Praagh & Co., Lid. » Ji: ji Papia Knowles & Co., King’s-road, St. Pancras” :— 
nea a a a a Pag yard Jar 
s d. S. d. 


Gin. wecccsseesee O 7 AÈ.. © cb 
2 ee O ‘sta -» © 108 cb 
I 


9 in. @seeeoee ee ee ve I 5 
I2 İN. ..cccece see 2 5QA6.. 2 6 có 


$ Subject to sample being splat ke 
a Delivered to Banstead, Cheam, Cobham, Worcester 


house ? erection of stalle, h- 
M Ge Holcombe Hall, for Mr. Harrison Benn, 
Quantity Rowell & Son, architects, Newton Abbot. 
Lamacraft By 3 ig Vincent Cattermole Brown, Paignton :— 


F, Fri £2,400 0| E. Andrews .... £2,202 10] Park, and Ewell. 
F.C. Francie °° 2379 0jG. Lee, Teign- & Subject to 9 per cent. discount for cash. 
CIS ...e 2,214 © mouth? ...... 1,999 17 c Delivered to tead, Bookham, and Leatherhead. 


EPPING (Essex).—For the erection of school buildings, 
‘ Board. Messrs. 


&c., Headfield-road, Savile Town, for the rnhill | St. John's-road, for the School : 


& architects, 65, Bishopsgate-street Witbout, E.C. :— 
p ne & Bas- Oak Building Co. £3,902 © 

tow ...... wees £4,282 o| Foster & Son .... 3,901 © 
General Builders, Hawkey & Old- 

Ltd. @eaeveaoeee 4,229 o MAN cocecccccs 3,820 o 
Thomas & Edge 4217 o| A. Knight ...... 3BI2 © 
Smith & Son .... 4,195 o| Foster Bros. .... 3:749 © 
Wilson & Lam- B. E. Nightingale 3,748 ° 

plough ...... .. 4103 oj] Eammond & Son 3,729 © 
Chessum & Sons 3,962 of Keen & Sons .... 3,620 © 
Wells & Son .... 3,950 of E. West, Chelms- 

Hawkins & Son.. 3,943 18] fordt ....... - 35 : 


A. W. Robins .. 3,930 0 | Sims& Wood.... 3,592 


GUILDFORD.—For the erection of road works, New 
Cross-road, Stoke, for the Rural District_Council. Mr. 
Jona Anstee, surveyor, Commercial-road, Guildford :— 

OTIS e... £898 16 0] G. A. Franks, 

W. H. Wheeler 786 6 6 Guildford* .. £740 10 7 
Surveyor’s estimate, 
hunter ...... 764 0 © 4765 13 6) 


HEANOR.—For the erection of factory buildings for 
Messrs. J. Fletcher & Sons. Mr. A. Marshall, architect, 


King-street, Nottingham :— 

Dickenson ner £10,068 | H. Vickers .......- £8,795 
F, Messom eeeeesee 9796 Warner eoeacesses oe 8,625. 
T. Barlow ...... es 9,702 | Windsor & Co....... 8,399 
Dennett & Ingle .. 9,450 | Cc ese 8,350 
Crane & Co. ...... 9,244 | Vickers & Co, ...... 8,270 
. Woodsend ...... 9,085] J. H. Williamson, 


ish & Sons ...... 8,835 "Nottingham* .... 8,195 


HENGOED (Glam.).—For the erection of six houses, 
for Messrs. Rees, Rees, & Co. Mr. P. V. Jones, surveyor,, 


Hengoed, via Cardiff :— r 
T.F Howells...... £1,500 | J. H. James, Cardiff * £1,440 
illiams & 


Son .... 1,470 


LONDON.—For the erection of schools, Montague- 
road and Houndsfield-road, for the Edmonton School 
Board. Mr. H. W. Dobb, architect, 99, Church-street, 


Lo Edmonton :— 
Ron serene, Montague- Houndsfield- 
roa road 


f 
f 


s. d. £ 
Appleby.. -...cscsce.eee 25,320 ° o 24,560 
Barker & Co. ...eseecee 237,950 O O 26,600. 
Dearing & Son .......> 24,275 O O 22,868 
Hockley & Co. ........ 24,750 O O 23,500 
Johnson & Co., Wands- 
worth ....... A - 23,976 0 © 21,419 
Lawrance & Sons ...... 24,358 © © 32,974 
Lawrence & Son..... ... 23,813 O O 21,989 
McCormack & Son...... 24,876 0 o 33.456 
Nightingale ............ 24,441 O QO 23,197 
Oak Building Co., Cam- 
bridge.. .............. 22,820 O of 21,78 
Messrs. Patrick ........ 26,130 O 0 24,500 
Porter & Son .......... 22,962 O © 321,671 
Saint se.essecesooscoeoo 35,911 O © 24,783 
Shillitoe & Son ........ 24,000 © O 22,900: 
Spencer Santo & Co..... 27,610 o o 26,562 
Stephens Bastow Co..... 24,647 O © 23,232 
Stimpson & Co. ........ 24313 O O 22,982 
Tonge......+ Sweets .... 23,855 O Oo 22,5¢0 
Wall & Co. ............ 384,595 O O 22,992 
Willmott ......ce.. cose 25,890 o o 24990 
Wisdom ....cccccccccess 237I I 10 22,448 
Knight & Son ......... » 23,389 O o 21,987 
[Architect's estimate .... 23,153 0 


o 21,319) 
$ Accepted subject to the approval of the Board of 
Education. 
[See also next page. 
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LONDON. — For alterations and additions to The 

Royal Pavilion Hotel, Woolwich. Mr. Herbert Riches, 

itect, 3, Crocked- Jane, Kiog William-street, London. 
Quantities supplied :— 


Osborn & Sons..... - £4 Thomas & Edge .. £4, 
F&T. Thorne .. .. tan | Green & mith... wie 
Gourtney & Fairbairn 4,289 Sheffield Bros.” ` 3:987 


"= 4,217 


LONDON. —For alterations at The Prince Alfred, 
Poplar. Mr, Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked- -lane, 
King William-street,.London. Quantities ppro: _ 
Osborn & pops: cove a. 4850 | Harris & re . £707 
F. & T. Thorne., Hl are Sheffield Bros.. r ... 670 
Sornay & Fairbaim 765 | Samuel Salt* ........ 649 


LONDON.—For the erection of a ctor, Jorden: 
road, Plaistow, for Messrs. H celer & C Mr. 
A. J. » Wade, architect, 36, Fifth-avenue, Hace: ‘road :— 
W. M. Norton...... £3,295 | Singster Bros. ...... 42,599 
G. J. Hosking... Soe) H. C. Horswil ‘ 2.580 
A. Daniels = Za hag J. une ee 2,509 

VES euere eee 2 wards way? 2,45 
J. W. Jerram ...... W. Crouch ..... at a 


Siecle s aie: £2,500. ]} 
t Accepted with basement added at £2,660. 


LONDON.—For the erection of hew premises, Nos. 62 
to to 65. ¢ oe iias Ja ne pest Pacific Railway 
Co. ichards ian tect. 
elon Stier ers ulan, architect. Quantities by 


Foster & Dicksee .. £18.88 884 | Marte '& Co., Ltd. .°£17,491 


Colls & Sons ......° 28, 520 OWNS ......6. 17,400 
ine e.o» eee 18,267 G. H, & A. By- 

Harris & Wardrop . 18,197 | waters & Sons >. 17.346 

Treasure & Son.... 18,130 | T. Carmichael...... 17,363 
.« Williams........ 17,987 | Holloway Bros..... 
tman & Fother- Grover & Sons .... 
ingham.......... 17,920 | Patrick & Son .... 

Lovatt ........° 17,550 


| 
17,240 
37997 C 
17; 


MOUNTAIN ASH (Wales).—¥For additions, &c. -» to 
Duffryn Co-operative Stores, Commercial-street. Messrs. 
Morgan & .Elford, architects, 1, Jeffrey-street, Mountain 


RANSKILL (Yor ag —For Serato and additions to 

e Grange, for Mr. Ottley. Mr. Hall Ballan, 
ect, Doncaster. Quantities by Mr. Hoffman Wood, 

Park-square, Leeds :— 

F, C. Close .. £1,184 6 4 

Mettam ...... 1,060 o o 

F. R. Swaby 825 o o 


— 
J.S. Griffiths, Barry Dock ' eresecesesceecee 4580 E 
t eee Soa ee ree ES 
~ OTLEY (Yorks),—For the execution of severege > works, 
»for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. E. Sharpe, 
Rice í Council Offices, Otley :— 
Contract C. 
Ward & Tetley, Bradferd* ........ £1,775 0 o 
Comtrac} D, 
Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse*.. 397 18 5 
Contract E. 
Ward & Tetley, Bradford* ........ 126 12 3 


Dennis Gill & Son ah 
C. A. F. Marrison.. 720 
R. Stewart, Blytht . 630 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office — Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
PATIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD | 
MAKING. 
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RHONDDA VALLEY.—For the erection of forty- 
one houses, Ton Pentre, for the Industrial Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, Viotoria- 
chambers, Pentre, Rhondda Valley :— 


Alban Richards, Morgan Bros., 

Ton Pentre .. £8,855 o| Ton Pentre, 
E. Jones, Cwm- Riopa < . £8,035 o 
—parc, near - 4T. olds, 


Treorky ...... 8,401 10 Varad howd 7,625 o 


ST. ALB ANS. —For' the erection of a Congregational 
church, at the junction of Victoria-street and Beaconsfield- 
road.: Messrs. Smee, Mence, & Houchin, architects, 
14, London-road, St. Albans. : Quantities by Messrs: J. B. 
Colwill & Son, 6, Alma-road, St. Albans :— 

Whibley & Jervis. ʻ .- £8, 862” "Wilmot ....sseseses £8,300 
Paisi Sons & Hol- Dunham ......e... 

E amous 8,600 | Miskin & Sons.. eee 8,173 
- B,450 


SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of covered dard shed 
and coopers’ ait tf Mowbray-street’?and Harvest-lane, for 
Messts, Carter, Milner, & Bird, Limited. Messrs. Hall 
& Fenton, architects, r4, St. James- -row, Sheffield. Quan- 


tities by the architects :-— 
Keohelby i & Sons £1,765 o| Mastin & Sons .. £1,599 © 
A. Moo 1,731 of G. Allen........ _ 19890 0 
G. Webster... 1,7235 o| Martin 
G. Malpass -..... - 1,658 of Hughes ...... 1.383 0 
T. Astling ...... 1,65¢ oj T. Margerrison.. 1,545 © 
Pe mady 1,643 o| Dyson, Son, & 

ngden & Sons, Gregory* .... 1,513 5 


td. se... 1.619 o 
eo [All of Sheffield. } 


a Or 


SUTTON-ON-SEA.—-For the erection of a house for 
Mr. H. H. Maddock. Mr. Hall Ballan, architect, Don- 
caster :— 

F. Moore, Sutton-on-Sea* 
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J.J. ETRIDGE, J" 


‘SLATE semaine | 
SLATER and TILER. 
Penrhyn - Bangor, Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And other description of Sar kal pl ripe a 
Ready for immediate delivery 


RE DsanpFAacepNIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS ın STOCK. 


for Prices, &c., 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HIL, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, B. 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Li 


FOR ALL THE DIR KI 
STONE. or 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Hardening, Wa 
HAM HILL 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
Ganrprtng the Hag EII Sno Co eT tn, 
Chief a vole om, Stoke-under-Haa, 


London ek Mr 2 A, Williams, 
Azphalte.—The 


Asphalte Company Te H. Gis) Of 

Poultry, B.C.—The best =o 

damp courses, railway becca 

flat roofs, stables, ow ahed, pie 
ies, _ tun-rooms, and terraces, 


oe 


. SPRAGUE & GO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, __ 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especialy te 
- Bills of Quantities, &e. ` 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fever ang EG | 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHO 
accurately and with despatch. one Bo, 
METCHIM & SON ot oonan warnan 


‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY per 
or 1902, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 


JOINERY 


Of every descrivtion and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. OrRFEuR, 
COLNE BANK WORKS, 


COLCHESTER. 
Telegrams : “Orfeur, Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontai & Vertioal Damp Courses, 
For Fiat Roofs, Basements, & other Fleet 


Telephone: 0195. 


ee ee 


French Ashalo C 


Contractors to 


H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for Londea, ds, 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. 
852 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden: 


GLASGOW. 


a7 &-49, St. Enoch-square. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


BRISTOL. , 
Ashton Gate Works, Coronation? ti 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fiteroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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The Kaniingi of we at Milan. 
> Brera Gallery 
Pee Milan has 
recently suc- 
ceeded in acquir- 
ing the singular 
series of colossal] 
portraits which 
at one time 
formed the deco- 
rations of a 
chamber in the Palazzo Panigarola di S. 
Bernardino at Milan. These curious frescoes 
are almost unanimously attributed to the 
great architect Bramante, who, in his early 
years (about 1480) seems to have been a 
good deal employed in such decorative work. 
It is very singular that these remarkable 
frescoes should constitute almost the unique 
evidence of his skill as a painter, and that 
they should have hitherto attracted so little 
notice. 

The frescoes represent nine figures about 
double life size, most of them youths with 
different attributes or emblems intended, 
perhaps, to portray the different occupations 
of a noble seigneur of the period. Two ot 
the figures, which formed a frieze or decora- 
tive panel over a door, are labelled “ Demo- 
critus” and “ Heraclitus,” and between them 
a globe or ‘‘ mappa mundi” is represented, 
or it may be a circular window through 
which a map-like landscape is seen, but it is 
much ‘dilapidated and indistinct. Demo- 
critus is represented with closed sunken 
eyes from which tears are issuing, whilst 
Heraclitus laughs with the peculiar expres- 
sion of Leonardo da Vinci's smiling woman. 
The whole composition and architectural 
setting of the figures, with niches, friezes, 
&c., in the style of Mantegna, is of the 
usual fifteenth-century character. Flowing 
abundant hair and elaborated draperies in 
the style of Melozzo di Forli are combined 
with that microscopic detail in the flesh 
portions which becomes almost painful in an 
effort to represent the veins; the tears of 
Democritus are, of course, treated with all 
their correct lights and shadows in true pre- 
Raphaelite manner. 

The history of these paintings is practi- 
cally unknown, beyond some documentary 
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evidence which merely seems sufficiently 
convincing as to their authorship. 

Like so many great geniuses of the 
Renaissance, Bramante has left behind 
him little more than the name of a 
great architect; and that name was not, 
perhaps, recognised in all its importance 
until quite recent years. As the founder of 
a very remarkable school of architecture, 
Bramante has been exalted to a high rank 
by his fellow-countrymen for a long time 
past, and his name has become familiar to 
English architectural students of the present 
day. But of his actual life-history very little 
is known, and to many the fact of his very 
high ability as a fresco-painter has even 
come as a surprise. But although these 
frescoes recently bought by the Brera Gallery 
are the only examples of his skill with docu- 
mentary evidence, Bramante is known to 
have painted in other buildings of Milan 
and at Bergamo,.* Vasari also mentions his 
having worked in St. John Lateran, Rome. 

Bramante hardly acquired very much fame 
as a painter, and these examples recently 
brought to light, although possessing all the 
strong, vigorous character of first-class 
Renaissance art, are not particularly pleas- 
ing. As an architect and the originator of a 
very ingenious type of architectural design, 
Bramante’s name will ever remain in one of 
the most prominent places in the history of 
art. For centuries the great geniuses of the 
earlier Renaissance were somewhat eclipsed 
by such names as Michelangelo and 
Raphael, but during the nineteenth century, 
with its marvellous developments of art- 
study and criticism, these almost forgotten 
pioneers of the great revival were once more 
honoured with that public admiration which 
had been given them by their contem- 
poraries ; and Donatello, Baldassare Peruzzi, 
Brunelleschi, Leon Battista Alberti, and a 
host of other architects, including Bramante, 
have been given a position at least equal in 
popular estimation to that of Michelangelo. 
But although such was not the case until 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, as 
far as regards a more general public opinion, 


* Lomazzo, the Vasari of Lombardy, in his ‘‘ Trattato 
della Pittura,” 1584, speaks of these works, which would 
seem to have been executed about 1490-1500. 


the name of the great Lombard architeet 
(Lombard by adoption; being a native of 
Urbino) did survive in local estimation, and 
the number of churches in Lombardy which 
are attributed to his design is quite astonish- 
ing—indeed, at such a rate one would sup- 
pose him to have been the Gilbert Scott of 
his period. But, of course, when investi- 
gated, these supposed examples of his work 
admit of very little proof or verification, and 
probably few architects have been credited 
with so many buildings which in reality 
were merely designed and executed with the 
striking characteristics of his style, by con- 
temporary or later imitators. 

One of the most remarkable and original 
structures in Milan is the domical addition 
to the Gothic church of S. Maria delle 
Grazie, attributed to Bramante. In this 
case the striving for a lofty, spacious interior 
without the least reference to, or sugges- 
tion of, the more usual models of church 
design in those days, is very conspicuous ; 
the almost total suppression of the “ Orders” 
and any kind of columnar construction, 
whilst making use of the Classic type of 
moulding and the other ordinary classical 
details, is also very extraordinary. In such 
a building as this the effort seems to have 
been to invent a “new style,” and probably 
it is about as near that attainment as such 
an effort can be. 

This peculiar style of Bramante became 
popular—became, indeed, national for a 
long series of years—and the Bramantine 
churches of Lombardy have always been 
regarded with local pride and admiration. 
Fifty years after Bramante’s death the 
whole world united in considering the 
mighty Florentine as the greatest and only 
true source of all inspiration in architecture, 
and his successors Barroccio and Bernini 
and their schools maintained an exclusive 
proprietorship of the domain of art until the 
coming of the Romanticists of the early 
nineteenth century. But still the memory 
of Bramante associated with the develop- 
ment of a specially local vigorous style 
of art has been preserved until the 
present; awaiting, it would seem, that 
recognition which it has received during the 
last few years. It is now realised how 
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much he had to do with rendering the 
interior of St. Peter’s a success in spite of 
the alterations and additions of later times, 
which have only)tended to spoil the grand 
idea which originated fto a very great extent 
in his first design. In visiting the old 
churches of Lombardy of the so-called 
Bramantine style, one is tempted to specu- 
late on the unachieved design for the greatest 
of Christian temples. Nothing certainly 
could be much more different in every 
feature than the building of St. Peter's, as 
carried out practically in the style of Michel- 
angelo, and the innumerable buildings scat- 
tered over Lombardy and some other parts 
of Italy which are usually spoken of as in 
the “Bramantesque style.” On the one 
hand, we have that imposition of fixed rules 
of proportion, without regard to the scale of 
„a structure or the uses to which it is put, 
_which brought about the “ Orders,” and the 
. slavish imitation of certain models chiefly 
' to be found in Italy; on the other hand, there 
-is this “ Bramantesque ” manner of design 
representing the most splendid characteristic 
of the Renaissance, its originality of inven- 
“tion, combined with practical appropriate- 
ness and meaning in every detail. 
_ Donato Bramante enjoyed the full span of 
life (1444-1514), and he seems to have em- 
ployed his time in the manner of his con- 
temporary artistic brethren—by turns an 
architect, then a painter, In those happy 
days of art no hard-and-fast rule was drawn 
„as to “professional training,” and, in spite 
_ of civic guilds and craft rules, most men of 
genius did that which was right in their own 
eyes and suited them best. > It is interesting 
to discover another instance of that union of 
_ the arts in the person of one man in the 
same way that they were united in Michel- 
angelo, Raphael, Leonardo, and almost all 
the artists of those days. In our days such 
a union would, perhaps, be almost impos- 
sible in England, and still less possible in 
Modern Italy. A modern architect is hardly 
expected to be able to paint decorative 
_ frescoes, and a modern painter's notions ot 
building are usually of a very primitive 
character—the artistic world has indeed 
changed since the days when Bramante 
.toiled at representing his young barons and 
seigneurs in all their splendid vitality in the 
' intervals of his architectural career. 
It is remarkable that, although Bramante 
was so distinctly a “church architect” of 
those days, his paintings, as far as we know 
of them in the Sforza Castle and the Palazzo 
.Panigarola in Milan, or at Bergamo, were of 
a distinctly neo-pagan character, and 
intended to glorify the memory of “ philo- 
sophers” and the ancient mythology. 
“Apropos of these newly-recovered paintings 
in Milan, it may be mentioned that a very 
similar series by Andrea del Castagno exists 
_at Florence in the museum of S. Apollonia. 
In all probability such a mode of decorating 
a grand chamber of a medizval palazzo was 
fashionable in the fifteenth century. | 
The “distacco” or removal of these 
frescoes from their original positions has 
been effected under the superintendence of 
the ‘ Ufficio per la conservazione dei monu- 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS.—The Council of the Society 
of Arts offer the Fothergill Prize of sol. and a 
silver medal for a paper on “ Existing Laws, By- 
Laws, and Regulations Relating to Protection from 
Fire, with Criticisms and Suggestions.” Further 
information can be obtained trom the Secretary, 
Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE EDUCATION 
BILL. | 

\HE Coronation holiday, which was 
to have made a considerable 
break in the work of the Parlia- 
mentary session, has gone, but 
the present time still affords reason for the 
consideration of the present position of the 
Education Bill. Mr. Balfour announced last 
week that the Government had given up any 
idea of passing the Bill without an autumn 
session. This announcemert justifies en- 
tirely the line which this journal has taken, 
in common with all who are interested 
impartially in the subject of education, that 
a measure for secondary—including in that 
term technical—education only should have 
been proceeded with during the present 
session. There is no doubt whatever that, 
had this course been followed, a secondary 
education bill could easily have been passed 
before the middle of August, and some 
approach to a uniform system of secondary 
and technical education could have been 
constructed. 

At present the subject of secondary and 
technical education has advanced but little 
from its position at the commencement of 
the session. An important amendment was 
pressed on the Government by Mr. Heb- 
house, to make it obligatory on the Local 
Authorities to provide a proper system of 
secondary education. It shows how little 
the Government have really st heart the 
improvement of education, that Mr. Balfour 
refused to accept an amendment which 
would have obliged backward counties and 
boroughs to have got into line with the more 
progressive bodies. It is clear that it is 
most desirable that there should be uni- 
formity of system throughout England, 
and this can only be obtained if 
counties and towns which take little 
interest in the subject of education are 
‘obliged to follow the lead of the Local 
Authorities who appreciate the importance 
of the subject. Fortunately, among the more 
intelligent members on the Government side 
of thé House there was a strong feeling in 
favour of the amendment, and so a compro- 
mise was arrived at by which the Local 
Authorities are to inquire into the subject of 
secondary education, in consultation with the 
Board of Education. But we see no reason 
why a backward county should not report that 
a better system of education is unnecessary, 
in which case there appears to be no means 
of providing the necessary system. There is no 
doubt this to be said.against an obligatory 
clause, that it, is exceedingly difficult, if a 
Local Authority is obstinately bent on doing 
nothing, to compel it to take action. Our 
columns frequently. testify to the difficulty 
which the Local Government Board has to 
oblige Sanitary Authorities to construct a 
proper system of drainage. It is therefore 
possible that the amendment which Mr. 
Balfour accepted as a compromise may be 
as effective as a more drastic clause, For if 
a Local Authority does not fulfil its duty the 
practical remedy is for the central Govern- 
ment to take the work out of its hands; 
and this, under present ‘conditions, it cannot 
do. 

A very important amendment in regard to 
the financial side of the matter has been 
carried, by. which Local Authorities are 
now obliged’ to spend the grant from the 
Treasury, known as the “ Whisky Money,” 
on secondary and technical education. In 


many places this has already been done 
but in others it has been spent on the 
reduction of the rates. This certainly is a 
step in advance ; unfortunately, however, in 
spite of much pressure from all sides of the 
House, the Government have refused to 
enlarge the powers of rating by Local 
Authorities beyond the limit of twopence, 
As was pointed out in the debate on this 
subject, it is a great mistake to hamper pro- 
gressive districts, but there is evidently a 
fear lest a larger power of rating should 
make education unpopular with the local 
tax-payer. 

As regards the subject of primary educa- 
tion, it is sufficient to say that it has been 
decided to make a larger grant from the 
Treasury. Anything which tends to making 
primary education more efficient necessarily 
affects the important question of a system 
of secondary and technical education, and so 
far this grant is a step in advance, but it 
must be accompanied by more general 
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NOTES. 

Ix spite of the lamented illness 
of the King and the conse. 
quent postponement of all the 
Coronation ceremonies, the list of Corona- 
tion honours has been published, and they 
will date as from Thursday, the 26th inst, 
the intended day of the Coronation. We 
are glad to see that'there seems at last to be 
some intention ot paying a little more regard 
to artistic merit, in the distribution of such 
honours, than has formerly been the case. 
Sir Hubert Parry, the eminent composer, 
and Sir E. Poynter, the President of the 
Royal Academy, are created Baronets; Mr. 
W. Emerson, the out-going President ot the 
Institute of Architects, receives a Knight- 
hood, which we hope we may take as an 
indication that architects are not in future to 
be entirely overlooked ; and a similar honour 
is conferred on Mr. Ernest Waterlow, the 
President of the Society of Painters in 
Watercolours (and one of the best cor 
temporary English landscape painters), aud 
on Mr. Villiers Stanford, the composer. 
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Honours. 


In their annual report the 
Trustees of the National Por- 
trait Gallery complain of te 
quite inadequate amount (9504) which i 
granted to them by the Treasury. There is 
no doubt that such a limited amount mus 
frequently prevent the acquisition of inter 
esting and important historical pictures; 
while it has also a tendency to cause & 
penditure on cheap and second-rate p% 
traits. There are already a certain numb 
of portraits hardly worthy of being pt 
served in this National Gallery; aod wh: 
we should like to see would be a larg 
grant every year, which should be allowed 
to accumulate, so that a considerable sur 
should from time to time. be spent on really 
important pictures. The enormous pno 
paid this season at Christie's for importati 
portraits make the question of this ga" 
quite an „urgent matter. Fortunately the 
subjects of the portraits for. which gre 
sums have lately been paid have not bee 
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Tuose who oppose the makin 
of a tramway on the Vico 
Embankment will no doubt k 
gratified by the action of the House # 


The National 
Portrait 
Gallery. 


The Embank- 
ment Tramway. 
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authorities in Scotland on behalf of tech- | greater demand in industrial centres than it 
nical education in that country. The ie is at present. 
amount expended during the twelve months nn 
1900-1 ae 61,7001. 98. Sd., and of that total — AT a time when pi e 
a sum of 16,072]. 17s. 3d. was received by Cauls, Waterways 10 Great i 5 j 
various secondary education committees ; are generally neglecte , pur 
whilst the total amount available, including a posely or otherwise, at may be instructive 
balance in hand, with contributions under |to observe that foreign nations are by no 
the Education and Local Taxation Account | means slow to recognise the many advan- 
(Scotland) Act cf 1892, and from other | tages offered by canal navigation. As one 
sources, was 81,958} 13s. 11d. Nosumhad indication of this enlightened perception, pi 
been applied to either the building or the | may mention the important system of canals 
maintenance of science and art schools, art} Whose construction has recently been 
galleries, or museums out of the local rates approved by the Austrian Government. 3 
under the Public Libraries Acts. On the|The scheme provides for canals from the : 
other hand, for the twelve months, 1899- Danube to the Oder, from the Danube to the k 
1900, sums of 62,4472. and 25,1 53/. were Moldau, from the Danube-Oder canal to the 
respectively applied to the advancement of Upper Elbe, and from the Danube-Oder 
technical education and to the relief of rates, | canal to the Vistula and the Dneister. Alto- 
out ofa total residue grant of 87,600/. paid to gether about 1,000 miles of navigable water- 
the several local authorities, Ofthe thirty- | ways are to be constructed by the State, 
three County Councils, twenty-six applied with the co-operation of provincial and 
the whole of their grants to technical educa- municipal authorities. These important 
tion, and three devoted them entirely to|Works are to be commenced at the latest 
relief of rates. Of the 206 burghs and police | during the year 1904, and the entire system 
burghs, eighty applied the whole to relief is to be completed within twenty years. 
of rates, and fifty-three the whole, and The total cost of construction is estimated 
seventy-three a part, of the residue grants at about 30,000,000/,, provision for this con- 
to technical education. Four County Coun- siderable sum being contemplated partly by 
cils gave a part of their grants to the last- contributions from Local Authorities, and 
named object. partly by the issue of Government bonds. 
The canals are to be designed for the 
EEIE A MOVEMENT is on foot to turn | admission of vessels up to 600 tons burden, 
Electrical, the Irish peat bogs to eco-|and the undertaking will bring the various 
Energy.  nomical account, it being| provinces of the empire into closer touch, 
maintained that a great impetus would be| besides affording economical traffic com- 
given to certain industries in Ireland were | munications with Germany and Russia. To ' 
the turf converted into electrical power at | quote the words of the United States Consul 
convenient spots. It is thought that by General at Vienna, it “will do more than 
canalising the bogs the fuel could be de- | anything yet enacted in Austria to promote 
livered at those points cheap enough to the commerce of the country.” 
compete with coal. This is by no means an 
original suggestion, but savours of the 
opinions held by prominent Irish geologists} ‘Car Dangers. 
some seventy-five years since. An impor- pleted a new electrical motor 
tant factor, however, is that in those days | car with which they hope to attain a speed of 
there were no railways, and water carriage | 105 miles an hour, reaches us at the same 
was the only feasible method of getting the | time as a full description of a fatal accident 
turf from the bogs to more convenient | with a fast electric car in America. During 
centres, There is no doubt that peat is a|a speed contest of electric motor cars at 
valuable asset in Ireland. Except here and|Staten Island, one of the cars suddenly 


Lords. When the County Council's Tram- 
ways Bill came on for second reading in that 
House, an instruction to the Committee was 
carried to the effect that they should 
expunge the clause of the Bill which per- 
mitted the construction of a tramway from 
.* Westminster Bridge to Waterloo Bridge. 
ee This is not only a piece of pure class legis- 
lation, but little better than an insult to the 
House of Commons; and the decision was 
not arrived at after careful investigation, but 
+ after a short debate, in which the old and 
foolish arguments against the tramway were 
fend used. In the House of Commons, as we 
have noted, this particular clause was Care- 
fully investigated by a very competent com- 
mittee. The piece of tramway in question 
is of great public importance, because it 
would be the connecting link between the 
systems north and south of the Thames. By 
their action in this matter the House of 
Lords have shown that they arrive at some 
decisions, at any rate, by prejudice and not 
by reason. 


LT 


One of the questions which 
has caused much litigation 
under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act is, What is an “accident;” and 
bie what connexion must exist between it and 
the injury or death of the applicant? It has 
early been decided that for any occurrence 
to be an accident it must be fortuitous and 
unexpected, and this definition has never 
been questioned ; but considerable difficulty 
has been experienced in determining the 
causal connexion that must exist between 
the accident and the death, and whether the 
accident must be the immediate or proxi- 
mate cause in accordance with the legal 
aa maxim, Causa proxima non remota spectatur, 
or whether the causa remota can be re- 
garded. This question has arisen in cases 
where there was either some illness or 
weakness inherent in the man himself, as in 
Hensey v. White; or where another cause, 
such as blood-poisoning, has supervened on 
the accident, as in Thompson v. Ashington 
i et Coal Co. The latest case on the subject is 
ape LT Dunham v. Clare, decided by the Court of 
Appeal on June 5 last. In this case a man 
had injured his toe on September 2, erysipelas 


What is an 
aTe Accident ? 


vee 


cae THE announcement that Messrs. 
Electric Motor Siemens and Halske have com- 


sal 2 there, it has been practically untouched, and | swerved from the track and, plunging into 
‘ i had set in on the 17th, and the man died on | that it could be utilised with advantage is | the crowd, killed two people and fatally 
ue A the 27th. His employers endeavoured to show | unquestionable. We must also recognise injured many others. The car, which 
a this was caused by his overwalking, but the | that as the country roads are so frequently weighed 3,000 Ibs. was built like a 
ae County Court Judge, on the medical evi-| made on a peat foundation, no heavy|torpedo on two pairs of wheels, its 
pal dence—which was to the effect that the]joads can be dragged along many of|height from the ground being barely 6 in. 
e erysipelas was not a necessary or usual|them. Consequently, even light traction |The wheels were 3 ft. in diameter and were 
nese! consequence of such a wound, and never|engines cannot be brought into requi- furnished with 33 in. Palmer tyres. In the 
SG supervened longer than ten days after the | sition, except in very few localities. But | centre of the car was a small conning-tower 
et} a introduction of the germ to which it always | whilst we thoroughly agree that more ofļ|with mica windows, which contained the 
| Seah owed its origin—found death not to have | the fuel could be used to greater advantage | two drivers. The electric motor was nomi- 
pate been the natural and probable result of the | than at present, and may be made suitable nally 7 h.-p.,, but could develop much higher 
aya accident. The Court of Appeal remitted|for the generation of electrical energy, the | speed for a short time. In the race, when 
gt = the case, with the direction that death might | solution of the carriage problem seems to | going at a speed of 75 miles an hour, it hit 
wale “result from the injury,” under Schedule | us to lie rather with the further develop- | something on the road, which made it 
sate t I. (a) of the Act, which uses those words, | ment of light railways than in the construc- | jump in the air and come down with 
| cats even although it was not the probable or] tion of waterways. It is maintained that by |a thud, doing damage to one of the 
2 ese natural result of the accident, and that] the use of turf as fuel we shall see provision | wheels. It instantly swerved to the side, 
eat unless, as a fact, some new cause could be| made for the generation of electrical energy | and, although the brakes were at once 
sas found to have intervened so as to break the | applicable to every form of industrial activity, applied, it dashed through the crowd at the 
sya de chain of causation, the accident would be] not only for railways, tramways, factories, | side of the track before almost any one had 
peo the cause of death. From a consideration | heating and lighting of towns, &c., but also realised that anything was wrong. It seems 
sit of the cases it seems that under the Work-| not improbably in the near future to most|to us that making electric motor cars 
yii men’s Compensation Act it is the efficient | agricultural operations. Without being quite specially for very high speeds is very 
cause or causa sine quå non, which has | so sanguine about all these things coming to | foolish. The problem is an easy one, as ex- 
—_— to be regarded in such cases. pass, and without endorsing the opinion that | ceedingly high speeds can be got by rapidly 
op ——SSS the quantity of peat in Ireland is practically | discharging accumulators when economy 
Ee i l A PARLIAMENTARY Return has | inexhaustible, we may concede that if the |and efficiency are not considered, and no 
gee” POR just been made in respect of | question of carriage could be satisfactorily | experimental demonstration of this elemen- 
Tia the allocation of funds by local | disposed of, the material would be in much ! tary fact is necessary. The market for 
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these high-speed cars must be an exceed- 
ingly limited one, and if they are made 
merely for purposes of advertisement, then 
it is well that people should know what a 
worthless proof of good workmanship a 
high-speed motor car is. 


EvERY one knows that air 
p “yneable Passes through the walls and 
ceilings ot a closed room, and 
as long ago as 1878 it was proved that the 
rate of penetration depended mainly upon 
the excess of temperature of the inside air 
over that of the outside air. With walls of 
ordinary thickness it was observed that 
about one twenty-fifth of the atmospheric 
contents of a room would be changed for 
every degree Fahr. diference per hour. 
Thus, if the outer air were at 35 deg. Fahr., 
and the air in the room at 6o deg. Fahr., the 
latter would be completely changed in the 
space of one hour by transpiration through 
the walls. More recent enquiry seems 
to show that in the case of papered 
walls, it would not be safe to assume 
that much more than one- eightieth 
ot the air will be changed per deg. Fahr. 
per hour. Further, it is the fact that walls 
covered with paper containing oil varnish 
or a coating of paint offer considerable re- 
sistance to the passage of air. As very 
little provision is designedly made for 
ventilation in ordinary dwelling-houses, and 
especially in those at low rentals, the subject 
to which we now allude may well be con- 
sidered by architects. The employment of 
reasonably porous building materials is 
clearly calculated to exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence upon the atmospheric conditions of a 
dwelling-house, or other building. 


SITUATED at an elevation of 
sa Se some 7,000 ft. above sea level, 
in the Indian reservation of the 
United States, is the ancient city of Zuni, 
iohabited by the remnant of a race which 
still perpetuates the ancient civilisation of 
North America. The square, fortress-like 
buildings rise terrace above terrace to the 
summit of a hill, giving to the city a wonder- 
fully commanding appearance. There are 
probably few places in the world of more 
interest to the archzologist than this unique 
and little-known relic of the past. Within 
its walls are narrow, winding thorough- 
fares, and irregularly-shaped piazzas, all 
of which possess characteristic names, 
The city is built of red sandstone cemented 
with red adobe clay, and in addition 
to dwelling-houses, it contains a reli- 
gious dancing-place designed somewhat on 
the plan of a coliseum. Most of the houses 
are constructed in what are virtually terraced 
blocks of flats, and there are ladders every- 
where giving access to the different stories. 
Upon the roof of each flat are clay chimneys 
forming flues for the fireplaces below. The 
fire-places very much resemble those found 
in old-fashioned English houses, and a slab 
of stone supported above the fire serves the 
purpose of a stove. Furniture is unknown, 
but native rugs and blankets cover the walls 
and carpet the floors, The Zunis, who are 
devoted to agricultural pursuits, do not 
court publicity, and up to the present time 
only two white men have dwelt in this 
strange city on the Sierras. 


The Vache Park THIS property, which com- 
Eatas saon prises a beautifully-timbered 

` park, several farms, and wood- 
lands, covering over 1,000 acres in all, is 


THE BUILDER. 
offered for sale. Itis situated on the west 
side of the road from Chalfont St. Giles to 
Latimer and Chenies, near the brow of the 
hill which overlooks the valley through 
which runs the Misbourne, and commands 
the view extending from the Chilterns, 
Amersham, and the Shardeloes Woods 
northwards to Windsor and the Berkshire 
hills in the south. Some portions of the 
manor house, quadrangular on plan, and 
covered with ivy, are of the fourteenth 
century in date, but the greater part 
has been built since. In 1360 the property 
belonged to Sir Richard de la Vache to whom 
Edward III. granted free warren in all his 
demesne in Chalfont St. Giles; from that 
family it passed by sale in 1505 to the 
Crayfords, and from them to the Gardyners, 
who sold it, 1564, to Thomas Fleetwood. 
Ia the church is a fine brass, with his two 
wives and eighteen children, of Thomas 
Fleetwood (obiit 1570), ancestor ot the 
distinguished Parliamentarian General and 
of Colonel George Fleetwood, who was 
attainted of high treason at the Restoration 
for having signed Charles I.’s death war- 
rant. Charles II. gave The Vache to his 
brother James, Duke of York, who sold it, 


collection of slight but clever sketches oí 
modern men-of-war. The other exhibition 
of the works of an Australian artist, Mr 
Percy F. S. Spence, is of much more 
artistic importance. There is real power in 
some of these, and considerable Originality 
of style; see especially “The Boundary 
Rider ” and “ The Hillside.” 


AT the Society of Fine Arts iş 
an interesting collection of 
portraits of actors and actresses 
of the early part of the last century, made 
by Samuel de Wilde, and collected together 
originally by the elder Charles Mathews, at 
whose death the collection was sold asa 
whole, and is now again offered for sale, 
but not necessarily as a whole, | 
would be a great pity that it shoud 
be broken up, as its real value is historical 
rather than artistic; no single portrait in the 
collection is of much value as a work of art 
but the whole series forms a very interesting 
representation of the personages, and in 
most cases the stage costumes, of the 
generation of actors who were admired or 
criticised by Charles Lamb and his com. 
peers. 


Old Theatrical 
Portraits. 


1665, to Sir Thomas Clayton, Warden of a aa as aad 
Merton College, Oxford, the well-known] COMPETITION FOR TOWN HALL, 
Justice who persecuted Thomas Ell- HARROGATE. 


wood and other Quakers in that neighbour- 
hood. From the Claytons the estate passed 
to Dr. Francis Ware, Chaplain-General to 
the Duke of Marlborough’s army, and after- 
wards Bishop of Chichester and Dean of St. 
Paul’s. In 1771 it was purchased by Admiral 
Sir Hugh Palliser, Bart., the earliest patron 
ard friend of Captain Cook, to, whose 
memory he erected a monument there. His 
son sold it in 1825 to Thomas Allen, of New- 
lands, in whose family it has latterly con- 
tinued. On Milton's cottage at Chalfont are 
the Fleetwood coat of arms. David Fleet- 
wood, of the Vache, sold it tor 63/. by deed 
dated April 27, 1683, to Thomas Cock, a 
carpenter, The cottage was re-instated for 
the trustees, under Mr. J. Oldrid Scott's 
superintendence, a few years ago. 


In the instructions to architects the building 
required by the Town Council of Harrogate 
was described as the “ Proposed New Town 
Hall.” It is, however, both more and less than 
this. In addition to the municipal offices and 
Council chamber, a police-court is included in 
the scheme, and also a public library ; on the 
other hand, there is no large hall for recep. 
tions, dinners, and public entertainments. Ifa 
hall of this kind had been required, the en- 
trance-hall and principal staircase might well 
have been of a monumental character, but to 
provide a grand staircase of elaborate design 
as an approach to the secondary municipal 
offices, as some of the competitors have done, 
is obviously a mistake, particularly when the 
limit of cost is taken into consideration. There 
can be little doubt that the assessor, Mr. 
Macvicar Anderson, has been compelled to 
exclude a large number of designs for the 
simple reason that they could not be carried 
out for 40,0v0/., the amount stated in the 
conditions. 

The site is an oblong, about twice as Jong as 
it is broad, bounded on the east end by Station- 
parade, on the south side by Victoria-avenue, 
and on the north side by Raglan-street, the 
least important of the three frontages. At the 
west end there is another building plot. The 
site is not quite rectangular, but inany of the 
competitors have obtained a rectangular plan 
by setting back the building lines where 
necessary. A more compact plan, covering a 
smaller area of ground, has thus been obtained, 
and the difficulties of external treatment at- 
tending an irregular plan have been avoided. 

The first premium of 150}. has been awarded 
to Mr. Henry T. Hare, of London, for design 
No. 19. The author has evidently given 
careful consideration to the question of cost, 
and this has probably gone a long way to 
wards gaining him the first place. Nearly all 
the competitors have planned their buildings 
to give two-storied frontages to the whole of 
the three streets, in addition to the rooms in 
the basement. Mr. Hare has two-storied 
frontages to Station-parade and Victoria- 
avenue only, the Raglan-street front and the 
central portion of the block being of one story 
only. This arrangement has been rendered 
possible by the thorough utilisation of the 
basement floor. It has the advantages of 
keeping down the cost of the building, and 
of allowing toplights to be used for lighting 
the central ground-floor rooms and corridors. 
On the other hand, the Raglan-street frontage 
suffers, and additions can only be made at the 
expense of the lighting of the ground-floor. 

The principal entrance is in the centre of the 
station-parade front, and leads through a 
vestibule (with rooms for telephone and porter 
to the right and left respectively) to the 
entrance-hall, 44 ft. by 18 ft., placed trans 


Illustrations AT the Modern Gallery in 
of the Bond-street 1s a collection of 
New Forest. er p 
paintings of New Forest 
scenery, by Mr. H. Forbes Witherby ; forty- 
one oil-paintiogs and thirty-nine water- 
colours. The oil- paintings are partly 
arranged in a consecutive order to represent 
the aspect of the New Forest during succes- 
sive months of the year. We do not, how- 
ever, find any view conveying an idea of the 
wonderful richness of colour to be seen in 
wide stretches of the fcrest in the later 
autumn, when the foliage is fading. We have 
seen effects there, when looking from high 
ground over a considerable stretch of country, 
which would hardly be credited if repre- 
sented in painting; and certainly there is 
nothing like them here. Generally speaking, 
the oils are rather hard in style; among the 
most effective are " The East Wind over the 
Moor ” (7); “The Young Fern” (15)—an 
early June scene; and “A Wayside Gar- 
den” (21). We prefer the watercolours to 
the oils; among them “The Promise of 
Spring” (45) and “Holmsley Valley ” (51) 
are especially good. 


At the Woodbury Gallery in 
Y Bond-street is a small dual 
exhibition, “The King’s 
Ships,” by Mr. Seppings Wright, is a small 


The Woodbur 
Gallery. 
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‘  police-court 
-~ Raglan-street to the west of the court itself, 
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versely and consisting of three domed and 
From the central bay, 
opposite the principal entrance, the principal 
stairs lead through the base of the tower to the 
the stairs to the basement are 
entered from the back of the right-hand bay, 
and the main corridor, 15 ft. wide and divided 
into cight domed and top-lighted bays, leads 
from the back of the left-hand bay to the 
The 
Borough Accountant's department is entered 
from the right-hand end of the entrance-hall, 
and is in communication with the public rates 
The rates 
office, 54 ft.6in. by 27 ft, is well arranged 
with a separate entrance for the public in 
and a 
U-shaped counter, enclosing the public space 
The Town Clerk’s 
department is entered from the left-hand end 
of the entrance hall, and is, therefore, con- 
veniently placed in relation to the Councillors’ 
Along this corridor on the left hand 
are the deputation-room, smaller committee- 
larger committee- 
room, and Councillors’ retiring-room, with 
Council 
chamber is entered from the same corridor, 
immediately opposite the Mayor's parlour, ane 

he 
police court adjoins the Council chamber, and 
is of the same size, and an entrance, with 
circular staircase for access to the public 
galleries of the chamber and court, is planned 
at the Raglan-street end of the division wall 
The space between 
the entrance hall and the Council chamber is 
devoted to the staircases already mentioned, 
ladies’ 
retiring-room, Councillors’ lavatories, and a 


toplighted bays. 


first floor ; 


Council chamber, committee-rooms, &c. 


office on the Raglan-street front. 


the middle of the external. wall, 


in front of the entrance. 


corridor. 
room, Mayor’s parlour, 


frontages to Victoria-avenue. The 


extends to the Raglan-street front. 


hetween the two rooms. 


private rates office, astrongroom, 


small open area. 


The police court itself is well arranged ; a 
flight of stairs leads down from the dock to 
The 
from 


the prisoners’ room in the basement. 
department is entered 


and includes, in addition to the court, an 
entrance-hall and rooms for witnesses, jury, 


Magistrates’ Clerk, and Magistrates, all top- 


lighted. The Magistrates’ room is a continua- 


ti 


| tion of the Councillors’ corridor, and can be 
“entered therefrom—a very convenient arrange- 


ment. The lavatory accommodation for 
witnesses might be improved. 

The public library is placed at the west end 
of the site, and extends from Victoria-avenue 
to Raglan-street. It is entered from Victoria- 
avenue, the lending library being to the left of 
the passage leading to the reading-room ; both 
these rooms have windows and toplights. 
The staircase to the right of the entrance leads 


up to the first floor, where the reference 
- library, librarian’s office, and small book-store 


are placed along the Victoria-avenue front. 
We did not notice any lavatory accommodation 


'. for the public; the staff lavatories are in the 


-= portion at the Station-parade end, and a narrow 


basement. 
The first floor plan consists of a [-shaped 


range of rooms on the Victoria-avenue front. 


= The three offices and plan-room of the Elec- 


© trical Engineer’s department are in the angle 


-© formed by Station-parade and Raglan-street, 
< and the Waterworks Engineer's department is 
- atthe other end of the Station-parade front. 
>- The Borough Engineer's offices and plan-room 
-are arranged along the Victoria-avenue front, 


the corridor being placed against the external 
Wall and top-lighted, as the design of the 
elevation does not admit of any windows ; the 


. othces are lighted by windows over the roofs 


- block, 


of the one-storied rooms in the middle of the 
The office lavatories are on this 
floor, over the main corridor on the ground 
oor, 

The basement contains the caretaker’s rooms, 
Sanitary Inspector's and pay oltices, and rooms 


- for the heating and ventilating apparatus, 


-in addition 


weights and measures, testing, and prisoners, 
i to storerooms, air-ducts, &c. 
Entrances are provided from Raglan-street 


. and Victoria-avenue, and a staircase leads up 
- to the main entrance-hall on the ground floor. 


The elevations are of a monumental Renais- 
sance character. That to Station-parade is 
‘symmetrical with the principal entrance in the 
middle of the ground story. The entrance is 


. arched, and has a three-quarter column and 


P on each side, crowned by an entabla- 
ure and segmental pediment, above which is a 


design, The central portion of the front is one 


instead of being an integral part of the design. 


front. 


(alternately segmental and triangular). 


front, the balustrade is open. 


factory. 


kerley, of London and Manchester. Their 
design (No. 51) is a good one, but shows a more 


costly building than Mr. Hare’s. 


latter being in the centre of this portion, with 


corridors on three sides, that at the end nearest 


the Station-parade entrance having top lights, 
and those at the sides being dependent to a 


large extent on borrowed lights in the walls of 


the offices. The Borough Accountant's depart- 


ment is in the middle of the Raglan-street 


front, but the public rates office is a narrow 
room placed transversely in the rear of the 


council chamber, and is not as convenient as 


that shown in the first premiated design. The 
Committee-rooms, deputation-room, council. 
lors’ retiring-room, and Mayor's parlour, are 
placed en suile along the Victoria-avenue front, 

The police-court department extends across 
the building in the rear of the municipal offices, 
the court itself being in the middle, with jury 
and witnesses’-rooms on the Raglan-street side 
(with the caretaker’s house over) and magis- 
trates and clerks’ rooms on the Victoria-avenue 
side. There is no communication between 
this department and the municipal offices. 
The library also extends across the site, at 
the west-end, and has a large and small news- 
room on the ground floor, and reference and 
lending libraries and librarian’s oftice on the 
first floor. The staff entrance and staircase to 
the lending library are awkwardly placed 
between the magistrates’ clerk's room and 
the municipal offices. With the exception of 
the end of the newsroom in the Raglan-street 
front, a range of rooms (chiefly offices) is 
carried all round three sides of the building on 
the first floor. 

The external treatment is less massive than 
that of the first design, but is also Jess conven- 
tional. A well designed clock-tower, 22 ft. 
square and almost 140 ft. high to the top of the 
finial, is placed at the corner of the Station- 
parade and Victoria-avenue fronts. At the 
height of nearly 70 ft. consoles are introduced 
on each face, from which coupled rusticated 
columns rise to the main entablature. Seated 
figures are placed at the angles above to mask 
the change from square to octagon, and be- 
tween them are segmental pediments. Above 
these is an open stage with columns and 
pilasters supporting an octagonal dome, 
which is surmounted bya cupola. The princi- 
pal entrance in the middle of the Station- 
parade front is lacking in importance, and the 
vertical lines of this front are rather too pro- 
nounced. The Victoria-avenue front is treated 
in two parts, the library being plainer and 
lower. The municipal portion from the tower 
to the library has a slightly projecting bay at 
each end, with pediment, and five wide bays 
between with coupled columns on stilted 
pedestals. Semicircular arches spring from 


the sill level of the first floor windows at about 
lar i : The library is 
ge pedestal supporting sculptured tigures | quaintly treated, with good effect. The Raglan- 
12 ft. high, which seem to dwarf the whole! street front is a 


half the height of the columns. 


story high for a depth back of about 30 ft. The 
side portions are two stories high, and a range 
of buildings of the same height is carried 
around the three sides of the central portion. 
Each side block has on the lower story a three- 
light columned window, with a triangular 
pediment over the central light, and large 
seated figures above. The main cornice is con- 
tinued from the side blocks around the recessed 
portion of the front, and the tower rises 
directly from the unbroken line of the plinth of 
the balustrade or attic above the cornice. This 
is not a commendable method of treatment, as 
the tower appears to be merely stuck on, 


_The Victoria-avenue front is a dignified 
piece of work with projecting bays at each 
end and near the centre, and with the main 
entablature similar to that of the Station-parade 
o As already explained, there are no 
windows on the first foor on this elevation. 
The central feature contains the segmental 
bay window of the mayor’s parlour, and has 
a triangular pediment above the main cornice, 
and a low dome over. There are five windows 
on the lower story on each side of the bay, 
with columns, entablatures, and pediments 
On 
this side, and on the recessed portion of the 


The Raglan-street elevation is less satis- 
The second premium of rool. has been 
gained by Messrs. Waddington, Sons, & Dun- 


About two- 
thirds of the ground floor is occupied by the 
municipal offices and council chamber, the 


little less ornate than the 
others, but has single coiumns instead of 
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coupled. The police-court and caretaker's 
house are lower than the municipal portion, 
the house having a range of six ci 
windows, the external effect of which is more 
satisfactory than the internal. 

Messrs. Heazell & Son, of Nottingham, 
have gained the third premium of 75/. The 
location of the ground-floor rooms in the 
municipal offices corresponds very closely with 
that adopted by Mr. Hare, but the plan is less 
compact, the whole of the first floor, with the 
exception of three areas, being occupied. Only 
about half the site is utilised in the basement. 
With the exception of a store-room, the library 
department is entirely on the first floor. 
The witnesses’ room is not in a convenient 
position, and there is no room for prisoners. 
The Victoria-avenue front is dignified and 
effective. It has a central feature of three bays, 
with coupled columns and pilasters, and an 
angular pediment over the central and wider 
bay. On each side of the central feature are 
six bays, divided by pilasters, and having wide 
arched windows on the ground story and two- 
light windows above. The entablature is 
surmounted by an open balustrade. The 
extreme projecting bays on this front have 
coupled columns and segmental pediments. 
The Raglan-street front is equally ornate, but 
not symmetrical, and the skyline is spoilt by 
the lofty roof of the first-floor reading-room at 
the west end—a defect which might easily 
have been avoided. The elevation to Station- 
parade has a central tetrastyle quasi-portico, 
with pediment, and a surbased dome above. 
This design shows an expensive building, and 
the authors have been somewhat fortunate in 
securing the third place. 

It is impossible to refer to all the other 
designs, in number about seventy-five ; a few 
are deplorable examples of planning and of 
external treatment ; a few also show cleverness 
and power in architectural design, combined 
with a sad lack of knowledge in plan ; more 
have fairly good plans with commonplace 
elevations ; many are clearly too costly ; and 
there really are probably not more than a 
dozen of sufficient merit to have given the 
assessor much trouble in arriving at his deci- 
sion. Among the most notable designs is No. 
39, by Messrs. Russell & Mallows, of London. 
This is good both in plan and elevation, and 
must have run the premiated designs very 
closely. The planning of the council chamber 
and the five rooms appertaining thereto is, in 
our Opinion, better than in any other design ; 
the internal effects would be excellent. It may 
perhaps have been regarded as a defect that 
this portion of the ground floor is raised about 
6 ft. above the other parts, necessitating « 
similar rise in the first floor ; but the authors 
have made good use of the difference in level 
by placing the basement rooms under this part 
of the building, and by treating it in a happy 
manner as the central block in the frontage to 
Victoria-avenue. The tower is also well de- 
signed. The draughtsmanship displayed in 
the elevations can only be designated by the 
word “ coarse.” 

Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, & Rickards, of 
London, also submit a design (No. 8) which 
has many good points, but which is marred by 
defects which have evidently been noted by 
the assessor, such as the faulty positions of the 
Town Clerk's office and the Magistrates’ 
Clerk’s room. The general scheme of the 
planning is, however, happily conceived for 
internal effect. The principal entrance is in 
the middle of the Station-parade front, and 
leads through a square vestibule (having 
quadrant corners, converting it almost into an 
octagon) to a flight of eight steps which rise to 
the level of the entrance-hall. Two flights of 
stairs, one on each side of the entrance flight, 
lead up to the first foor. The main corridor, 
or “ councillors’ ante-hall,” is placed along 
the longitudinal axis of the building, with the 
council chamber to the left in the middle 
of the Victoria-avenue frontage, and with a 
committee-room on each side of the chamber. 
This arrangement would have a good internal 
effect, and has led to a happy treatment ex- 
ternally. The walls to the right and left of the 
council chamber are set back, and open colon- 
nades of five bays each are placed in front, 
forming narrow terraces for the use of coun- 
cillors. Beyond the colonnades are slightly 
projecting bays with lofty cupolas. The ex- 
treme portions of this elevation, and also the 
other elevations, are marred by the architrave 
and frieze of the main entablature being broken 
to receive the architraves and cornices of the 
windows, The general treatment is sevre 
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and somewhat forbidding, and the details are | placing the three premiated designs on’ the | for the advance of architecture in this country, 
not very satisfactory. same screen. The reports were not exhibited, | It was well that his gracious Majesty shouid 
Messrs, Hikins & Strong, of Liverpool (No. |and we are therefore unable to give the jconfer the honour of the gold medal on thei 
64), also place the “grand corridor” on the] authors’ estimates, but there can be little doubt | distinguished confrère, Mr. Thomas 
longitudinal axis, leading direct from the prin- | that the first premiated design is one of_the | for in so doing the cause of their art was, he 
cipal entrance in Station-parade to the council | most economical submitted. thought, greatly helped forward. Though they 
chamber in the middle of the block. The plan all knew Mr. Collcutt’s work, the following 


is pead. ana the external treatment well con- =OS ied a Pe of T of his most important 
Hira Se E Rope Gt Biackbum, |THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH | ete erred out Commen a S 
submit a design (No. 61) marked by good ARCHITECTS. with the Blackburn Free Library, and in 


draughtsmanship. The main lines of the plan| THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
are well considered, but the police-court de- | Institute of British Architects was held at ọ, 
partment is too elaborate, and the arrangement | Conduit-street, on Monday evening, the Presi- 
on two stories with two narrow flights of stairs | dent, Mr. W. Emerson, being in the chair. 
would be very inconvenient. The “General| The minutes of the last meeting were 
Stationer's store” in the basement appears to | confirmed. 
akg a an soled ea dt os the draughts- Address to the King. 
aea Pes ai I tersoen KO provice: an The Secretary read the following address, 
Mr. S. D. Adshead, of London, provides a| Which the Council had drawn up for presenta- 
design (No, 75) of considerable merit and|tion to the King :—"The dutiful and loyal 
originality, The east and west portions are | 2¢dress of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
only one story high, and the central mass is tects to his most excellent Majesty the King. 
two-storied with an additional attic story for | May it please your Majesty, we, your dutiful 
the caretaker’s house in the middle of the | Subjects the President and Council, on behalf 
Victoria-avenue front. This arrangement has | 0f the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
been very happily treated externally on sym- of the architectural societies both in the British 
metrical lines, The tower rises from the| !lands and in British dominions beyond the 
middle of the one-storied part at the east end. | 8€48_ in alliance therewith, of which Royal 
The police-court is placed on the first floor— Institute your Majesty is the gracious and 
not a good position—and the stairs to it are not | generous patron, beg leave humbly and 
well managed, respectfully toapproach your Majesty with the 
Design No. 78, by Messrs. Hall, Cooper, & | ¢xPression of our loyal congratulations on the 
Davis, of London, is good both in plan and | occasion of your Majesty's coronation, to 
elevation, but the narrowness of the corridors | tender our most devoted and dutiful homage. 
is a serious defect ; for the greater part they are | We earnestly pray that Almighty God will 
only 5 ft. 6in. wide, and between the pilasters | g"ant your Majesty a long, peaceful and 
only 4 ft. 9 in. glorious reign over this mighty Empire, 
As an example of grandiose treatment we | Wherein the arts may flourish, science extend 
may mention the design of Mr. E. E. her dominions, and the blessings of civilisation 
Fetch, of London (No. 47). It is a monu- be showered upon a loving and loyal people.” 
mental design, with a palatial staircase in tae The address was signed by the President, Mr. 
centre of the block. The elevations are on a| W. Emerson; Mr. Alex. Graham, hon. secre- 
similar scale, the two side elevations being tary, Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt,and Mr. Edward 
almost exactly alike. From a purely archi- W. Mountford (members of the Council), and 
tectural point of view the design is able and | Mt. W. J. Locke, the Secretary. 


interesting, but it is much too costly, and the . 
plan is seriously defective—thus, the aa stair- Presentation of the Gold Medal. 
case forms the approach to the library and} The President said he had now to perform 
reading-room, as well as to the council] quite the most pleasing duty that fell to the lot 
chamber and other rooms, and the reading-] of the President of the Royal Institute of 
room is separated from the lending library by | British Architects to perform, viz., to present to 
a committee-room, ante-room, ladies’ retiring- | a distinguished colleague and member of the 
room, and service stairs, all these rooms being | profession and of the Institute the King’s Gold 
entered from the same corridor. Medal. The medal was the greatest honour 
Among the other designs which are worthy | the Institute had in its power to recommend 
of notice are those by Mr. H. A. Cheers, of | on those who had distinguished themselves by 
Twickenham (No. 1), easily recognised by the | their work, or in furthering the art of architec- 
characteristtc styleand neat draughtsmanship ; | ture. The first to whom it was given was 
Mr. T. E. Marshall, lof Harrogate (No. 12), | Cockerell, in the year 1848, and the last was the 
with very original elevations, cleverly con- | Commendatore Lanciani, the year before last. 
ceived and well drawn; Mr. T. A. Pole,| In 1901, owing to the death of our late beloved 
London (No. 72), a well-drawn set, with highly | and lamented Queen, it was not awarded at all. 
meritorious elevations, but costly; Mr. W.]Since then his Majesty the King had, as they 
West Neve, London (No. 43), good on the/all knew, graciously signified his intention to 
whole, both in planand elevation, with pleasing | continue its presentation. Amongst the list of 
detail, but with waste space in corridors and | those who had received the medal were a large 
over-elaborate staircase ; Mr. A. E. Dixon, of | number of their most distinguished brethren, 
Harrogate (No. 7), whose arrangement of the | and also a number of eminent foreigners, for 
municipal offices is in many respects remark- | that Institute was not narrow-minded, but 
ably similar to that adopted by Mr. Hare, but | was cosmopolitan in its views. Amongst the 
the staircase is unnecessarily elaborate ; | recipients were the names of Cockerell, Barry, 
Messrs. Armstrong & Wright, of Newcastle- | Donaldson, Smirke, Scott, Viollet-Le-Duc, 
on-Tyne {(No. 35), with a corridor forming | Pennethorne, Wyatt, Street, Pearson, Penrose, 
a complete circuit on the ground floor, and | Garnier, Hunt, Leighton, Aitchison, Bodley, and 
enclosing the police-court, council chamber | Professor Lanciani, and he fancied they would 
and two areas, and with an effective deeply- | think Collcutt a fitting addition. The presenta- 
recessed entrance in the middle of the|tion of that medal conveyed the recognition 
Station-parade front; Mr. W. Hargreaves|that the recipient's life in the cause of their 
Bourne, Darlington (No. 33), with an original | noble art had not been passed in vain, and that 
plan with circular hall in the centre of the | the profession appreciated the services he had 
block and entrances in the side frontages! rendered in the advancement of the art of 
on opposite sides of the hall, in addition to the | architecture, and that the King ratified and en- 
principal entrance in Station-parade; Mr. | dorsed the view taken of the work he had pro- 
H. A. Matear, Liverpool (No. 18), a good|duced. In the architecture of the moment 
workable design of considerable merit and | there was much to make them hopeful, and 
not too costly; Mr. Hilton Nash, London|that the medal should be presented to Mr. 
(No. 45); Messrs. Butler, Wilson, & Oglesby, | Collcutt was an indication that the feeling in 
Leeds (No. 55); Messrs. Mitchell & Raine, regard to architecture just now was distinctly 
London (No. 23); Messrs. Moorhouse & | against a slavish reproduction in our modern 
Gilling, Formby (No. 48); Mr. W. N.| work of old examples, and also equally against 
McKinley, Norbury, S.W., with satisfactory | the foolish ignoring of all precedent as a means 
elevations and fairly good plan and not over- | of arriving at original productions. Mr. Collcutt 
costly. We also noted other designs of per- j had evidently carefully studied and reflected on 
haps equal merit to some of those mentioned | the best examples of Classic, Gothic, and Renais- 
above, but not equal to the premiated designs. sance work, and had thus marked out a distinc- 
It is, perhaps, as well to state that we have | tive line or path for himself. That was evident 
ot attempted to place these designs in order | in such works as the Wakefield Town Hall, the 
of merit, and as our excuse for not adopting | Imperial Institute, and the City Bank in Lud- 
the numerical order, we may state that this gate-hill. He reiterated that the freedom from 
was not observed in the exhibition of the/ the mere trammels of precedent, coupled with 
ucsigns ; the only attempt at order consisted in | tudy of precedent, was the most hopeful sign 


following years the Wakefield Town Hal, 
the Imperial Institute, the P. & O. offices in 
Leadenhall-street, the City Bank, Ludgate-hill, 
the Bechstein premises and hall, Lloyd's 
Registry of Shipping, besides the decoration ol 
many of the saloons of the P. & O. steamers, 
and a number of country houses and busi- 
ness premises, In all those works there was a 
most distinctive character and artistic feeling 
combined with much originality of treatment, 
and without any evidence of straining alter 
such originality, and affectation was entirely 
absent from all his work. He had the dis- 
tinguished honour of handing to Mr. Collcatt 
the King's Gold Medal for Architecture, and 
he heartily congratulated him on the honour 
conferred upon him, and most heartily wished 
him further success and a long life and heath 
to enable him to continue bis work in the 
future. 

Mr. Collcutt, in acknowledging the presenta- 
tion, said he hegged to thank the President 
most heartily for the kind terms in which he 
had spoken of him and his work, and to expres 
to the members of the Institute his heartfelt 
appreciation of their goodwill towards him in 
suggesting his name to his Majesty the King 
for the honour of being Royal Gold Medallis 
for this year. The Gold Medal was founded 
for the promotion of architecture, and althoagh 
he could not lay claim to having aided thal 
desirable object, he could yet be proud a 
being a member of that Institute, which, in his 
opinion, had undoubtedly done very much for 
the promotion and encouragement of their at 
He thought the Institute more than any other 
body had been instrumental in encouraging 2 
diligent study of architecture ; it had ain 
at fostering a high ideal in the mint 
of their students by assisting them to 3 
knowledge and appreciation of the be 
examples of ancient architecture. It wa 
satisfactory to observe that students bac 
been eager to profit by the advantages 
offered to them in the form of annual prze. 
medals, and studentships. The drawings and 
sketches submitted in competition for thes 
prizes were marvels of patient, diligent, 
artistic study—study ranging from the puret 
classic to the medieval, and almost to 
Victorian age. In his opinion, this work a? 
study was laying the foundation of a wit 
knowledge that would enable him to deal ee 
his real work in a scholarly, Catholic an 
artistic manner, and also to meet the dema? 
of modern requirements in the spirit in WD 
the great masters designed and built. The 
Institute had also promoted the advancement 
architecture by the encouragement it hin 
the study of the art of building as well as to t 
fine art of architecture. Their examination 
dealt very largely with the various details 
construction, and with the many mechani 
trades that went to the forming of a ponit 
and no student could be fully equipped for » 
future work in life unless he was a builder 3 
well as a designer of architecture. ln this wa 
he thought the Institute had done more for the 
promotion of architecture than it W0 
have been possible for individuals to ® 
however distinguished they may i 
been. While thanking them for e 
honour they had done him, he wished to 
that the natural and he thought excusable Be 
ing of elation with which he learned that t 
King had graciously sanctioned their ee 
mendation was not untempered by sadd 
thoughts. He alluded to the most sinct 
regret and sorrow felt by them all that one 
whom they unanimously wished to honour yf 
suddenly taken from amongst them before t 
distinction they intended could be ree 
upon him, and, alas! before his great ¥ 
was finished. Only a few weeks before the 
death of Mr. Bentley he had the pae 
together with other friends, of being conduct . 
by him over his magnificent cathedral. Th 
work, so far as the interior was concern Joly 
lelt unfinished, not much more than a re 
but a very noble shell. Both architects T £ 
public had sustained an irreparableloss. T s 
would not now see the outcome of the defni 
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co-operation of the architect and painter 
mosaicist—a co-operation which justified them 
in expecting the most noble results, because, 
though rarely seen, it was founded upon a true 
principle. Let them fervently hope that whatever 
decoration of the domes might be decided upon 
it would be entrusted only to those who had a 
knowledge and feeling and enthusiasm for the 
architecture of the building, and also might 
they hope that sufficient funds might be forth- 
coming to complete this great architectural 
monument in a manner worthy of the genius 
of him who designed it. He was deeply 
grateful for the honour done him in placing 
him on the roll of the gold medallists. There 
might be many more deserving of the honour 
than he; but there was not one who had more 
earnestly wished to further the cause of their 
art. 
The President said that, after many years of 
intimate relationship with the active work of 
that great Institute, he had that evening, ina 
way, to say good-bye to them and to his valued 
friends and colleagues on the Council, for after 
leaving that chair they all knew their Presi- 
dents ceased from active work in connexion 
with their affairs. In now vacating the 
honourable position by placing him in which 
they so kindly gave expression to their confi- 
dence in him during the last three years, he 
could only assure them how deeply he had 
appreciated that confidence and honour they 
reposed in him by entrusting the guidance of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects to his 
hands and head. If in any degree or measure 
he had failed to give them satisfaction or dis- 
appointed their expectations he prayed them to 
forgive him. If, on the other hand, they 
should think that in any measure he had added 
—as he had ever endeavoured to do—to the 
interests or influence of the Institute, all he 
could say was that he was truly thankful, for 
that had been his one and only aim, and the 
feeling that had prompted all his efforts in 
acting in the capacity of their President. He 
had always felt that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects should be the real and only 
representative to-day of architecture for the 
whole of the British Empire, and it would 
fast become so if they were only true to 
themselves, strong, and not wanting in 
esprit de corps; and if they let one voice be 
heard on all important matters relating to 
their art and their profession, with no wavering 
or uncertain sound, before many years have 
passed the Institute should hold quite the in- 
fluential position’ it ought to do, and there 
should be scarcely any men worth calling 
members of their profession who would care 
to stand aloof. As it was, he thought it must 
be somewhat of a selfish feeling which could 
prevent men of standing in a profession re- 
fraining from assisting their brethren by not 
adding their influence and power to the repre- 
sentative body of that profession and declining 
to join it or assist in upholding the common 
interests and strengthening the position of 
those following their own calling. With 
divided ambitions and counsels, the profession 
would be weak, and would be dictated to 
instead of dictating. With unity they would 
have influence and real strength, and should 
be less subjected to the humiliating circum- 
stances they occasionally had to deplore in the 
dealings of employers—public bodies or private 
individuals—with the architectural profession. 
Above all things, they need not let their 
selfish interests sometimes cause doubtful 
lines of conduct to be entered upon, which 
had, he feared, been the case occasionally, even 
amongst those who had been loud in their 
condemnation of unprofessional conduct in 
others. Let them, above all things, be honour- 
able gentlemen, straightforward, firmly joining 
together in leading their great Institute to a 
position of respected influence that could not 
be gainsaid. And now he wished them all 
farewell, and to his colleagues he could only 
say that when he first became a member 
of the Council some sixteen years ago he 
hardly knew any of the members ; now he felt 
that he was leaving so many friends for whom 
he had learned to feel the greatest regard and 
respect, and, indeed, he trusted the feeling was 
reciprocal. They could understand, therefore, 
if he said he felt a little sad that night, not- 
withstanding that he was laying aside a great 
burden of responsibility, which had sometimes 
weighed heavily upon him. He thanked them 
all for their wise counsel and kindly help, and 
the loyal and constant care with which they 
had always‘aided him during his term of 
office. Mr Aston Webb had now to take over 


the badge and chain of office as their future | words, but the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
President, and he was perfectly certain} was coupled with the toast, did otherwise 
that the Royal Institute of British Archi- |The Archbishop delivered a very long, most 
tects would give forth no uncertain sound, nor | able, and vigorous speech, but a speech which 
diminish in numbers, influence, and prestige | was distinguished above everything else by the 
under his gridance. circumstance that it made not the faintest 

Mr. F. C. Penrose said he wished the duty | allusion to the subject of Church and State. 
he had to perform had been entrusted to some | He had been asked that night to propose the 
other person, but ill as he might acquit him- | toast of the Houses of Parliament, and said it 
self his subject would have their agreement. | was impossible to refer to a political subject 
It was to offer their thanks to the President | without talking politics ; he proposed to take a 
for his actions as President during the past | leaf out of the Rev. Archbishop’s book and leave 
three years. The strong and well-considered | to their imagination the many happy, beautiful, 
rulings of the President on several occasions, |and graceful allusions he might make to the 
he believed, had been greatly for the benefit of | Houses of Parliament. One remark only would 
the Institute, and if followed by his successor | he venture to make, At a time when they 
would lead to satisfactory working. They| were emerging from a great war, when their 
thanked him most heartily for what he had| brave army and krave enemy were apparently 
done. embracing each other, and when the leaders 

Mr. Ernest George, in seconding the motion, | of the Boers, and their own splendid General, 
said the President had used his energy for the | Lord Kitchener, were expressing sentiments 
Institute, and always in the most kind and | alike honourable to both, it would be strange 
courteous manner, and he would go out of |indeed if they did not feel grateful to the 
office with the greatest regard. Houses of Parliament for the part they had 

The motion having been carried, the Presi- {taken in bringing about so happy and so 
dent briefly returned thanks. auspicious a result. He would, without 

The President having announced that the|further words, submit the toast of “The 
next meeting would be held on the first | Houses of Parliament,” coupled with the name 
Monday in November, the proceedings ter- ] of Lord Monkswell, the Vice-Chairman of the 
minated. London County Council. 

Lord Monkswell said the proposer had left a 
great deal to the imagination, and he was not 
sure that he would be equal to the occasion. 
He was in a difficult position, because there 
was no one present to reply for the House of 
Commons, and he was not able, therefore, to 
give rein to his feelings, and explain to his 
audience the vast superiority of the House of 
Lords over the House of Commons. It wasa 
little hard that a member ot the House of Lords 
should be asked to make a speech so near to 
the Coronation, because they were all thinking 
of their seats in Westminster Abbey, and there 
were matters of great importance on which 
their attention was occupied. One of those 
was as to how they were to put on their 
Coronets. The general opinion was that they 
should put them on straight across their fore- 
heads, but he was told there was a great and 
influential section amongst the younger peers 
who thought the Coronets should be put on 
after the fashion of forage caps. It sometimes 
occurred to him that a visit to the House of 
Lords might do a great deal of good from a 
point of view which had probably not occurred 
to many people—he meant as a lesson of the 
vanity of human wishes. The members of the 
House of Lords were highly placed, and most 
of them were rich, but if they went to the 
House to hear a debate they saw a number of 
elderly gentlemen sitting on red benches 
apparently in the depths of gloom and 
despondency, like martyrs trying to die 
with becoming Christian fortitude. A distin- 
guished characteristic of the House of Lords 
was the extreme decorum of its debates, but 
there were a class of persons who found them- 
selves in the House of Lords somewhat late in 
life, who did not at first understand the atmos- 
phere—he alluded to the bench of bishops. 
When a bishop first came into the House he 
was accustomed to the rough and tumble fight- 
ing in Convocation where they debated ques- 
tions, he believed, with a good deal of heat. 
There was a story told of Bishop Stubbs. The 
first time he came to the House Lord Herschell 
was speaking and said something which dis- 
satisfied the Bishop, who said quite loudly, 
“ Oh, oh.” “For Heaven's sake don’t do that,” 
whispered his neighbour, “ Herschell might 
suppose you were listening to him.” He 
thought he need say no more in praise of the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., said the toast he 
had to propose was the Co'onies, but he might 
more properly propose “ His Majesty’s British 
Dominions Beyond the Seas.” It was a 
subject which had been treated by ali the 
greatest men of the day, and it would be 
presumptuous on his part to attempt to deal 
with it there, but they as architects and their 
brother artists that night were Englishmen 
before anything else, and they would wish 
him to express in their name to the dis- 
tinguished, representatives of the British 
Dominions who were present their delight in 
seeing them, and to say how proud they were 
at the closer union which was being drawn 
between the dear old country and the British 


The annual dinner of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Thursday 
the 19th inst., at the Hotel Metropole Mr. W. 
Emerson (the President) took the chair, and 
among those present were Mr. J. Macvicar 
Anderson (Past-President); Lord Balcarres, 
M.P.; Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. (Vice-Presi- 
dent) ; Colonel Stanley Bird ; Sir George Bird- 
wood ; Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, RS.A.; Mr. 
Thomas Blashill; Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A. ; 
Mr. W. D. Carée; Mr. C. Purdon Clarke; Mr. 
J. R. Clayton; Mr. T. E. Collcutt (Vice-Presi- 
dent, Royal Gold Medallist Elect) ; Sir Martin 
Conway; Mr. Alfred Darbyshire (Vice-Presi- 
dent); Mr. W. M. Fawcett; Mr. George 
Frampton, R.A.; Mr. Ernest George; Mr. 
G. L. Gomme; Mr. Alexander Graham (Hon. 
Secretary); Mr. G. E. Grayson; Mr. E. J. 
Gregory, R.A. ; Mr. E. A. Gruning ; Mr. Edwin 
T. Hall; Mr. Henry T. Hare; Mr. Charles 
Heathcote ; Lieut.-Col. Sir Albert Hime; Mr. 
G. T. Hine ; Sir Henry Howorth ; The Earl of 
Iddesleigh ; Mr. B. Ingelow ; Mr. W. J. Locke 
(Secretary) ; Sir Norman Lockyer ; Dr. Long- 
staff ; General Moncrieff ; Lord Monkswell ; 
Mr. E. W. Mountford ; Dr. A. S. Murray; Sir 
Walter Peace ; Professor Beresford Pite ; Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe; Mr. A. N. Prentice ; Lieut.- 
Col. Probyn ; Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne ; Sir 
W. B. Richmond, R.A.; Mr. T. M. Rickman ; 
Mr. W. E. Riley; Mr. E. R. Robson; Mr. 
H. D. Searles-Wood; Sir. Walter Sendall ; 
Archdeacon Sinclair; Mr. John Slater (Vice- 
President) ; Professor Elsey Smith ; Professor 
T. Roger Smith; Mr. H. Saxon Snell; Mr. 
A. W. Soames, M.P.; Mr. Lewis Solemon ; 
Sir Benjamin Stone; Sir John Taylor; Mr. 
Thomas H. Watson; Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A. 
(President-Elect) ; Mr. J. T. Wimperis ; Sir H. 
Trueman Wood; Mr. R. Selden Wornum— 
and many others. 

In announcing the inability of Lord Wemyss, 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton, M.P., Sir W. S. Church, 
Sir H. Tozer, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, and other 
gentlemen to be present, the President re- 
marked that in former times the President of 
the Royal Academy used to attend the dinners, 
and especially the late Lord Leighton, who 
used to bring all the influence he could on the 
society to influence the great art of archi- 
tecture. 

The President, in submitting the health of 
the King, said his Majesty had always been 
patron of the Institute, and his illustrious father 
took the greatest interest in the founding of it 
and helped to set it on a firm basis on its 
initiation. The King also presented annually 
a gold medal on their recommendation to some 
person who had distinguished himself by his 
works in the furtherance of the art of archi- 
tecture. 

The toast was received with great enthusiasm 
as was that also of “Queen Alexandra, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and the other 
members of the Royal Family,” submitted by 
the President. 

Mr. Macvicar Anderson said that on 
the last occasion he had the privilege of 
speaking in the room he had to propose the | Dominions so far beyond the seas. Perhaps 
toast of “ Church and State’"—a somewhat | the point which touched them most nearly was 
alarming subject for an after dinner speech. | how far this union was going to affect ihe art 
He disposed of the subject in a very few ]of this country and the art of the world. He 
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imagined it was going to affect it very much | long as they had that material, and so long as | Course, was that one min could make the er. 
ndeed. He up osei the great fnnction of | as nes had the Colonies united with the terior and ae man could make a goo 
art had always been the expression of the ideas | mother country, they need never be afraid to | interior from the same exterior, That was to 
ofa nation and a country. For centuries art had | face their enemies in the gate. The war, | say, they were entirely denied the essential uni 
expressed the aspirations of victory ; some-|which was now happily closed, had been and the essential harmony of the art of archi- 
times—not so often—of peace ; almost always | referred to that evening, and he did sincerely | tecture. There were two features, and none g 
of religion. Now surely there was an oppor- | trust that under the just and able government those present could deny that they were held 
tunity for a new expression ; a new aspiration] of that great statesman, Lord Milner, their | very dearly. The public attention which was 
which had come to them. Surely the art of | recent brave foes would become their friends, | given to the correspondence which passed 
the present day would be able to rise to that|and would ere long be proud to call them-| between the Institute and its allied societies, 
aspiration, and literature, painting, sculpture, | selves subjects of the greatest Empire in the few months ago, when they made representa. 
and last, but not least, architecture, would be | world. The war was now happily ended, but | tions to a high member of the public, was, he 
able in time to show some fresh development | if at any future time the British Government | thought, suthciently responsive to show that 
of their work which would owe its creation to | should be in need of assistance in any part of | anything which came from the duly accredited 
this new aspiration of a United Empire. Thejthe world he ventured to hope—indeed, he | representatives of the great art of architecture 
new blood which they hoped to be brought to | asserted positively—the colonists would come would be respectfully received by the public, 
them from beyond the seas, restrained as it| forward and would be prepared to prove|The letter which he read in that morning's 
might be by tradition from the old country, | themselves, as he trusted they had proved papers, coming officially from the heads of that 
might develop in time a style which would be | themselves in the past, to be worthy citizens | great Institute, they would find would be 
understood all over the world as representing | of that great Empire to which they were all so | received with deep respect, and he hoped care 
this wonderful empire without limitation of | proud to belong. would be given to the representations which 
country, but limited only by the world itself.| Lord Balcarres said the toast he had the] the President had made. He did not ask—fg 
They were all honoured that night by the| honour to place before them that evening was | from it—that the Institute should take Up an 
presence of Sir Albert Hine, the Premier of | that of “The Royal Institute of British Archi- | aggressive line, for they could leave that to the 
Natal; by Sir Walter Peace, the Agent-General | tects and Allied Societies,” and it was one} House of Commons, but he did say with per. 
for Natal; by the Hon. Alfred Dobson, the| which would readily commend itself to their | fect sincerity that the public was willing to 
Agent-General for Tasmania; by the Hon.|notice. They were all familiar, of course, with | learn, and that the public was a willing listener, 
T. E. Fuller, the Agent-General for Cape | the immense work carried on by the Institute ; ,especially when it knew that those who offered 
Colony. Of all the Colonies that were present | by its extended membership ; by its affiliation | advice were duly qualified to give that advice 
most in their thoughts was that one of Natal. | with allied societies all through the country, | He proposed the toast of the Institute, coupled 
It was the Colony which first stirred in the}and now happily extending to the remotest | with the name of the President. 
struggle which was now happily closed. Inj{Colonies. They were familiar with thej The President, in reply, said he had to thant 
Proposing that toast he ventured to couple}scholarly and learned transactions of the|the company very much for the exceedingly 
with it the name of Sir Albert Hime, the|Society and with the valuable work it did in| hearty way in which they received the toast of 
Premier of Natal. the examination of architects and surveyors, | the Royal Institute of British Architects and its 
Sir Albert H. Hime, who met with jand so forth, all the while raising the dignity | allied societies, and also for the manner in 
a most enthusiastic reception, in rising to | and status of the architect’s calling. But it was | which they had received his own name. Sing 
reply, thanked the company for the way in|not on those grounds so much that he sub-|he had the honour of taking the chair for the 
which they had received the toast, and also Mr. | mitted the toast that evening. He wished to| first time at those annual dinners three years 
Webb for the way he proposed it. He would | do so rather asa layman,asa member of the|ago great historical events had happened, 
not say that the Colonies did not deserve the} public, as an unlearned person in the techni- | They had witnessed during that short period 
cordiality which had been exhibited by that j calities of architecture. But he thought a/the death of the century—a century perhaps 
distinguished assembly, but he would say that, | member of the public had clearly the right to | the most remarkable the world had ever seen 
so far as the little Colony of Natal was con- | propose the toast because, after all, the greatest | for its progress in all branches of knowledge 
cerned, they had really done nothing more} patron of architecture to-day was the public. jand science. To such a great extent had 
than they considered to have been their duty. | At one time the greatest patron was the] science advanced during that century that it 
They were proud to belong to the great} Church; then it was the men who erected | had practically changed the circle of the globe 
British Empire ; they were proud to have done | large mansions, but now the great patrons} by bringing distant countries and continents 
what they could to maintain the integrity of | were the State and the municipalities. Think of | politically and socially in close proximity to 
that great Empire, and although they were but | the buildings which had to be erected now by | each other—in fact, distance had been dis 
a small Colony, he hoped he might say they | the community—the barracks, the police-courts, | counted. They had also had to regret the 
had done everything in their power to main-|the post-oftices, and the great rehousing | passing of the greatest and best-beloved Queen 
tain that integrity they all so ardently desired. | schemes, and the great opportunities they|that this country ever had. They had also in 
Natal was the last Colony to which self govern- | presented. Asa member of the public and as} a few days to record the Coronation of King 
ment had been granted by the King; but,/one who took a share in being amongst the |Edward VII., and the country was also record- 
although it was the last jewel in the crown of | great patrons of architecture, he was glad to]|ing the successful completion of the most 
his Majesty, he did not think it was less bril- | propose the toast. Just outside the window | difficult campaign that it had ever had to 
liant on that account. Recent events had|one of the greatest buildings which had ever} carry on. A war that was waged 7,000 
proved that the Colonies were factors which | been erected was being put up by that great| miles away had ended in a peace 
could not be excluded by those who were| patron of architecture, the public, and they| which they hoped might be lasting, ard 
responsible for shaping the destinies of the | found that the great rehousing scheme and the} had added an enormous addition to his 
Empire. The Colonies had shown the mar- | great reconstruction schemes of the Institute | Majesty's already vast dominions and to give 
vellous capabilities they possess; they had} were being carried out by the public. Thus|thema new people to add strength and stability 
shown the extraordinary resources they had in | London changed, but the beauty of the futureof|to the British Empire. Also they had to 
all parts of his Majesty’s dominions beyond the | London lay largely in the hands of the Institute | record the great fact of Colonial federation, of 
seas ; and recent events had led, he believed, | of British Architects. The public had got to| which the results in future would probably be 
to a better understanding of the Colonies and | look to them for a “city beautiful,” and even- | greater than any man could foretell. Further 
of their aims and aspirations. They had | tually to achieve that ideal was what the public | they had witnessed the birth of the new 
passed through a very serious crisis, there had | were, he believed, really hoping for. That|century, and in this country it seemed that, for 
been a great expenditure of blood and treasure, | was why the members of the public owed a|all appearances progress, in knowledge and 
but one thing would result from that expendi- | great debt to the architect. But he would like | science would not diminish. Now these 
ture, which was that the ties which unite the | to say, frankly tempered with all humility, what | historical events of the past few years ought 
Colonies to the mother country had been} he conceived to be the duty of the architects | certainly to have a great effect in the art of 
cemented and made more secure than they|to the public. The duty, certainly to his|architecture. They believed that their art 
had ever been in the past. They had now j| mind, did not end with the completion of | during this century would advance, and that it 
at the head of their Colonial affairs a statesman | the building, but the duty of the architects | would show as tine buildings as those which 
whom the colonists all admired, and in whom | would not be ended until the public should | had been produced in any former age, and 
they had the utmost confidence. That states- | have its mind cleared of certain fallacies to| they looked forward to this for two reasons. 
man had shown himself to be mindful of the | which it clung with great zest. Let him as one | One thing was the widened interest that was 
interests of the Colonies, and had taken every | of the public turn king's evidence on some of | taken in the education of the architect, and the 
means to acquaint himself with the aims and these fallacies. Firstly, the public had not yet | second the increase of interest the general 
the aspirations of the Colonies, and they firmly | learned that architecture is a living organic | public took in the art of architecture and its 
believed that he had done more towards} art—that was why they thought architects | sister arts, sculpture and painting. The noble 
uniting the Colonies to the mother country could be scheduled and registered. The | lord had spoken of the duty of architects to the 
than any other statesman had ever done The public view was, they might say, “Once | public. Well, they had often spoken of them 
before. He had spoken of the marvellous |a builder, always an artist.” Now he asked as | in their Institute, and they had considered that 
resources of the Colonies, Many of them, | one of the public thatthe Institute should teach | the best way to educate the public in archi- 
perhaps, knew as well as he did what those them that architecture did not consist entirely | tecture was to educate architects themselves. 
resources were, but they were resources which | of plate glass and steel girders. Would the | For this reason these examinations were insti- 
he thought ere long would make the British | Institute teach them that the laws of architec- | tuted some years ago, and they had a greater 
Empire self-supporting. The previous day he j tecture were not entirely comprised in the{ number of students coming year by year. 
paid a visit to the Alexandra Palace, Building Acts? He would pass from that} They had also started those examinations 
and saw the Colonial troops reviewed | fallacy, which was a very dear one to the| through the allied societies in the Colonies. 
by the Duke of Connaught, and hef British public, to another one, which was even | In Canada and Australia these examinations 
felt a thrill of pride run through him more subtle and in some ways even more | had been commenced by accredited members 
when he saw what magnificent material | d:ngerous—a fallacy which for convenience | of the Institute in those parts, and the exami- 
there was in those soldiers from beyond the seas | one inight call the ideal of associated archi- | nation papers were sent home and sent out. 
for the future army of the Empire, They|tecture. It meant that if they hada building | That was a step in the right direction, but 
would probably all sce those soldiers in a few | to erect and chose a man, they did not trust f what they wanted was that the status of the 
days in the Coronation procession, and he him enough to do the work by himself, and | srchitect should be more clearly defined, and 
thought they would all agree that in them | therefore associated with him another architect | to this end it would be a good thing if Parlia- 
they had material which it would be a serious} whom they did not sufficiently trust before | ment were able to pass some measure by 
thing to ignore in any respect whatever. So}t0 give the work to. The public idea, of | which their towns and country should be pre 
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vented from being disfigured by the work of 
builders without guidance, or by men who 
had absolutely no justification for practising as 
architects. How such a measure should be 
framed was naturally a large question, which 
they could not enter into there. It would be a 
matter of some vears to come, no doubt. But 
it was important that the buildings of a great 
Empire like this should be magnificent, to 
tell the history of the country. He alluded 
purposely to the historical events which 
had taken place in the last three years 
with a view to pointing out that the 
Government at the moment were engaged in 
erecting a large and important building. So 
was the London County Council. Surely such 
events as the solemn cortège at the burial of 
their great Queen and the incidents of the 
event which they had just completed ought to 
be told on the walls of their public buildings 
even if 20,0001., or 30,000/., or 50,0001., or even 
100,000}. were spent in sculpture or painting. 
It would be a trifle in comparison with the cost 
of these enormous buildings now being erected. 
They sincerely hoped that Parliament would 
see its way to allow an expenditure which 
would be adequate for such a purpose and 
should be sufficient to show forth the history of 
the last few years to future generations. He 
thought the suggestion that these subjects 
might be represented on the buildings was 
not an impossible suggestion, for in the late 
war the peoples engaged were picturesque. 
The costumes were picturesque and avoided 
the difficulties to the sculptor which most of the 
uniforms of past years gavein attempting to deal 
with them artistically. There was another factor 
in the architecture of the next few years of this 
century that might possibly have a great in- 
fluence on their art works, and that was the 
attitude taken up by the London County 
Council with reference to buildings in that 
great metropolis. The Report on the con- 
struction of the Holborn street scheme had 
now been issued, and it was sincerely to be 
desired that having taken so much trouble to 
get harmonious design of this scheme, a 
masterful hand should be held over every 
tenant taking plots of building in order that 
the general harmony should be kept through- 
out the whole scheme. It was also to be 
hoped that no new-fangled notions of con- 
struction or design should be allowed to 
pass the London County Council of these new 
buildings suggested by the speculative energy 
emanating from the other side of the Atlantic. 
It was also to be hoped that in such an enor- 
mous frontage as was proposed for the new 
Victoria terminus the London County Council 
would keep an eye on the design and see that 
really a handsome architectural feature was 
made of that frontage, because these railway 
stations were now assuming such a vast size 
that it was imperative they should not be eye- 
sores to this great Metropolis. In a short time 
his duties as President of that Institute would 
end, and greatly as he had valued the assist- 
ance and loyal aid in his duties, and heartily as 
he thanked confréres for that loval support, yet 
he would hand over with pleasure to his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Aston Webb, the guidance of the 
affairs of the Institute, feeling perfectly sure 
that the prestige and influence of the Institute 
would not diminish under his guidance. 

Mr. J. Belcher, A.R.A., said the presence of 
so many distinguished guests had been one of 
the greatest charms of the gathering. They 
most heartily welcomed them, and they par- 
ticularly welcomed the distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the Colonies. The architects were 
seeking to gather together into closer com- 
munion their fellow workers everywhere. 
They were anxious that architecture as a fine 
art should more and more adequately express 
the feelings of the great Empire. He proposed 
the toast of “ The Guests.” 

The Earl of Iddesleigh briefly replied, and 
thanked the Institute on behalf of the guests 
for a pleasant evening, which he thought they 
would not soon forget. To their President he 
would add one special word of thanks. He 
believed that a great deal of the President’s 
work had been done in India, and under those 
sunny skies he had added to what already 
existed a market, a palace, and a cathedral. 
They could congratulate themselves, however, 
that in future the President intended to devote 
himself to their dear old smoky London. 

—_+-o—+—__—_—- 

DUNKIRK BRICKS.—Mr. Taylor, British Consul at 
Dunkirk, reports that bricks, which were rather 
largely shipped from that port to England in 1898- 
1900, are no longer exported. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—III. 


CONTINUING our notes on the domestic work 
amongst the exhibits, we come to 

No. 1,441. “House at Welwyn, Herts,” by 
Mr. R. A. Briggs, in which a masterly plan is 
united with an unaffected, simply treated ex- 
terior in red brick and tile, which, with the 
formal garden indicated, would make an 
eminently liveable house. 

No. 1,442. ‘A House at Hampstead,” by Mr. 
Arthur Keen, is the exact antithesis of the last, 
having a wastefully involved plan, witha fussy, 
restless exterior. The main point of the plan 
is a studio, the approach to which, through a 
series of odd-shaped halls, is marred by the 
bad arrangement of the service between the 
kitchen and dining-room. 

No. 1,444. “Aldershot Vicarage,” by Mr. 
Charles Spooner, is a quiet and picturesque 
exterior, with ja plan possessing good points, 
but not quite perfect in its treatment of aspect. 

No. 1,445. “Sunny Bank, Great Marlow, 
Bucks,” by Mr. W. Henry White, is a cleverly- 
treated version of eighteenth-century English 
work, with accessories that depart from the 
symmetry of the house, and is pre-eminently a 
summer residence ; in fact, a house outside of 
which one would prefer to live to enjoy the 
boathouse with terrace over, the formal garden, 
and summer-house. 

No. 1,449. “Stables, the Coppice, Henley,” 
by Mr. Walter Cave, stamps the owner as a 
horsey man, and is rather too effectively stable- 
like in its character. 

No. 1,450. “ Welbeck Abbey, New Dining- 
room,” by Messrs. Ernest George & Yates, 
we have noted in a previous article. 

No. 1,451. “ Fountains Abbey Hotel, Ripon,” 
by Messrs. Bedford and Kitson, is a small 
coloured elevation, showing a building with 
two stories rough cast and a half-timber story 
above, which, with the verandah below, pro- 
duce a suitable and pleasing design. 

No., 1,453. “A Doctor’s House, Winder- 
mere,” by Mr. Robert Walker, is a nice little 
drawing without plan, and the design quite of 
an ordinary character. 

No. 1,454. “Small House at Enfield,” by 
Mr. Alfred Hart, shows a corner only of a 
would-be picturesque house in which rough 
cast walls with red brick plinth and tiled roof 
are combined with very green wood work, 
producing an exterior whose laboured effort is 
not bettered by a plan that cannot be com- 
mended. 

No. 1,456. “A Dining-room at the Boltons, 
Kensington,” by Mr. Cole A. Adams, is a study 
in colour decoration in which a large frieze 
and dado reduce the wall to unhappily propor- 
tioned longitudinal strips, the “filling” of 
which would certainly be improved by greater 
extent. The colour effect would depend en- 
tirely upon the precise shade of the puce- 
coloured filling, which in the drawing does not 
seem to be exactly right. 

No. 1,457. “ House at Oxford,” by Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, is a very able plan in which true 
economy and symmetry are skilfully combined, 
whilst the exterior is an admirable, rich, and 
imposing design. 

No. 1,460. ‘House at West Green, Winch- 
field—Garden Front,” by Mr. Ernest Newton, 
is a quiet and satisfactory piece of work in 
which the value of a plain wall surface is 
capably emphasised. 

No. 1,461. “The Saracen’s Lair, Mayford,”’ 
by Mr. W. F. Unsworth, we have already 
noticed for its striking picturesqueness. 

No. 1,463. “ House at Bromborough, Cheshire, 
Entrance Front,’ by Mr. John J. Talbot, 
belongs to the class of design stamped with 
safe mediocrity, but not likely to awake enthu- 
siasm. 

No. 1,465. “A Country House and Formal 
Garden,” by Mr. H. Inigo Triggs, is a design, 
principally of a formal garden, chiefly remark- 
able for the delicacy of its draughtsmanship. 

No. 1,466. “ No. 13, Charles St., Mayfair,” by 
Mr. R. G. Hammond, looks like an attempt to 
put as much as possible into a narrow front, 
and to produce a building of sufficient cost to 
bear a due proportion to that of the site ; more 
restraint and a greater knowledge of detail 
would have produced a better result. 

No. 1,468. “The Piazza and the Porch of 
Cowley Manor, Gloucestershire,” by Mr. R. A. 
Briggs, are costly adjuncts of high-class Italian 
Renaissance character to apparently a large 
mansion. 

No. 1,469. “ Garden Front, Castle Dyke,” by 
Mr. J. B. Mitchell Withers, is a big house in 


which the collection of stone walls, gables, and 
mullioned windows just misses being a fine 
composition. 

No. 1,471. “ Hall of House at Hampstead,” 
by Mr. Arthur H. Moore, is a clever interior in 
which a pleasurable effect is produced by a 
fusion of “ new art ” and Jacobean detail. 

No. 1,473. “Design for a Pair of Small 
Country Houses,” by Mr. Frederick W. 
Ravenscroft, follows, but not slavishly, the 
“new art” apostles, and should rather be 
described asa design for well-planned semi- 
detached, double-fron‘ted, suburban villas. 

No. 1,474. ‘Garden, Pavilion, and Stables, 
South Hill Wood, Bromley,” by Mr. Evelyn 
A. Hellicar, is a design for a luxurious accessory, 
neither picturesque nor symmetrical with detail 
neither original nor aptly composed. 

No. 1,480. “ Design for a Country House,” 
by Mr. James W. Cobb, is an illustration of a 
good old-world idea, of seventeenth century 
cachet, in rough cast and half timber. 

No. 1,483. “The Willows, Northwood,” by 
Mr. Arnold Mitchell, is a study in big cornice, 
bays, and modelled plaster for the garden front 
of a house that is suggestively grand on one 
side, but shabby on the other. 

No. 1,485. “ Design for a London Terrace 
House,” by Mr. Frederick E. Ravenscroft, is 
free from vulgarity, and therefore superior to 
the ordinary product of the speculating builder. 

No. 1,486. “House in Northmoor-road, 
Oxford,” by Mr. Edward W. Allfrey, is one of 
those drawings that suggest reflections on the 
judgment of the hanging authorities. Why it 
was hung, we cannot say. 

No. 1,488. “A Country House and Garden,” 
by Mr. H. Inigo Triggs, is a charming draw- 
ing, chiefly of a garden. 

Nos. 1,489, 1,490, and 1,492. Three of Mr. 
Belcher’s drawings we noted in our first 
article. 

No. 1,497. “Nursery Wing, Hopedene, 
Surrey,” by Mr. Percy N. Ginham, The 
highest praise that can be given to this design 
is that the author has successfully maintained 
the character of the original well-known 
house. 

No. 1,498. “A House on the South Coast,” 
by Mr. Henry A. Tinker, might be anywhere 
else, being an instance of fair mediocre modern 
design, whose chief point for notice is the 
peculiar draughtsmanship in varying tones of 
flat Indian ink wash. 

Nos, 1,500 and 1,501, by Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, we have already noticed. 

No. 1,503. ‘‘Westhope Manor, Shropshire: 
Garden Front,” by Mr. E. Guy Dawber, is a 
fine composition of plastered walls and tiled 
roofs. Of course, this drawing could not be 
hung next to No. 1,366, another view of the 
same house. 

No. 1,504. “A House on the South Coast,” 
by Mr. Henry A. Tinker, is like the same 
author’s other example, inexpressive of its 
location, with for its chief feature a big roof. 

No. 1,506. “House on the Ridgeway, En- 
feld,” by Mr. Alfred H. Hart, is the best of 
this gentleman’s designs exhibited, both in plan 
and in. its external treatment of a plaster and 
red tile house. 

No. 1,507. “ Phillimore House, Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster,” by Mr. George A. Hall, is a 
hopeless jumble of unhappily proportioned 
features. 

No. 1,508. “Maurice Hostel, Hoxton,” by 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, is an artistic little 
coloured drawing of a design that shows a 
clever use of simple materials. 

No. 1,509. “A Summer-house,” by Mr. J. 
Coates Carter, is an equally good drawing, 
but in pen and ink, of a similarly clever use of 
simple materials. 

No. 1,510. “ Hill End, Wendover,” by Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, has already received comment 
in our first article. 

No. 1,514. “House at Hampstead,” by Mr. 
William F. Harber, is too clever both in 
drawing and design. 

No. 1,516. “ House at Skibbereen, Cork,” by 
Mr. Robert S. Balfour, 1s a good design in 
rough-cast and green shutters, with red brick 
quoins and chimneys, and tile roofs. 

No. 1,525. “ Keeper’s Lodge and Dairy,” by 
Mr. George O. Scorer, is a sheet of plans and 
elevations to ;/;-in. scale of a mediocre design. 

No. 1,526. " Sketch for a Boat-house,” by 
Mr. Lionel F. Crane, is a sensible design, that 
screams in colour with a vermilion roof. 

No. 1,531. “ Proposed Entrance-gate for 
Strangers’ Corner, Farnham,” by Mr. Harold 
Falkner, is a good but not remarkable little 
piece of detail. 
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No. 1,533. “Entrance Porch, West Court; | Elevation and plan of additions to show how 


Maidenhead,” by Mr. W. West Neve, is an 
example of the costly cottage style, with half 
timber and clever detail. 

No. 1,535. “ Additions at the Round Tower, 
Burnham,” by Mr. Edgar S. Underwood, once 
more suggests the question why a drawing 
of a round tower and simple piece of half- 
timbering was hung. 

No. 1,542. “ Design for a Country House,” 
by Mr. Arthur J. Penty. Another suggestion 
for a similar query. 

No. 1,546. ‘‘ House at Biddenham, Bedford,” 
by Messrs. Mallows & Grocock. A plastered 
house picturesquely supported on bays and 
detached Doric columns, with a formal garden. 

No. 1,547. ‘Three Town Houses,” by 
Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler. A drawing of 
}-in. scale elevations, with smaller scale plans 
of unconventional but feeble designs. 

No. 1,552. “ Helnestowe, Abingdon,” by Mr. 
Harry Redfern, is a combination of offices and 
residence, in which an irregular site on the 
water’s edge has afforded an opportunity and 
excuse, rightly seized, for a rambling yet con- 
veniently planned house of quaintly picturesque 
exterior. 

No. 1,554. “Dining-room of a House at 
Scarborough,” by Mr. Arthur J. Penty, is a 
grey toned coloured interior of the “new art” 
school. 

No. 1,560. “Garden Front, Briar Dene, 
Cheshire,” by Mr. R. Frank Atkinson, is good in 
a quiet way, but one rather tires of the in- 
sipidity of such designs, which represent the 
skim milk of modern design—not the cream 
that ought alone to fill the limited space on the 
walls of the Academy. 

No. 1,561. “ Moonhill, Cuckfield, Sussex,” by 
Mr. T. H. Mawson (garden architect) and Mr. 
P. Morley Horder (architect). A picturesque 
house in plaster and half timber, with tile roof 
and a large and costly garden. 

No. 1,562. “ Hall Ingle, Heath End, Checken- 
don,” by Mr. O. Maxwell Ayrton, “for, and 
decorated by, Arthur Hacker, Esq., A.R.A.” 
for whose work the architect’s part is but a 
frame, though, withal a fitting and satisfactory 
- frame. 

No. 1,563. “ House and Garden, Biddenham, 
Bedford,” by Messrs. Mallows & Grocock. A 
severely-treated house, with a garden lacking 
any particular point of interest. 

No. 1,564. “The Cypress Walk,” by Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse. A cypress avenue, with 
fountain and box apses half-way, leading to a 
classic temple (or summer-house) in the far 
distance. 

No. 1,565. ‘‘ House and Studio, Hampstead,” 
by Mr. William E. V. Crompton, has no plan 
and shows no studio, but would be a decent 
square house of eighteenth-century type if the 
roof were not so steep and the dormers so 
large and close together. 

No. 1,566. “New Room, Great Tangley 
Manor,” by Mr. George Jack, is a picturesque 
hall of quaint plan, with plaster vaulted 
ceiling. 

No. 1,573. “ House in Germany: Entrance 
Front,” by Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott. The en- 
trance is effective, arranged in a re-entering 
angle of a house with circular towers and 
conical roofs. A “new art” version of 
medieval * motif.” The drawing, a bird's-eye 
view, is funny, with its trees of cotton wool on 
sticks. 

No. 1,574. “ A Corner of Fitzgeorge-avenue,” 
by Mr. Delitssa Joseph. A decidedly picturesque 
corner, as shown in a clever drawing by Mr. 
D. Warry in the manner of a well-known 
master of pen and ink. 

No. 1,577. ‘‘Dining-room to Mansion, Suf- 
folk,” by Mr. A. N. Prentice. An eighteenth- 
century interior, well carried out in detail cf 
costly workmanship. 

No. 1,580. “A House at Pinner,” by Messrs. 
Harrison & Ward ; and 

No. 1,581. “A House at Warlingham,” by 
the same gentlemen, are both able examples 
of the rough.cast and red tile type of house 
which appears to be the dernier chic in 
domestic work, 

No. 1,589. “House in Germany: Dining- 
room,” by Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott—presumably 
an interior of the house shown in No. 1,573— 
is a combination of German Romanesque and 
“new art” in red and green. 

No. 1.592. “Howe at Brancaster, Norfolk,” 
by Mr. George O. Scorer. An e evation, 
simple and quiet, of a rough-cast and tile 
house, 


No. 1,593. " The Manor-house, Mount Gra: e | round, and stowed the baptistry provided or 
Prery, Yorks,” by Mr. Ambrose à. Poynter,,the baptisms cf adults—and he said there 


were only two churches in England that had 
a baptistry of the kind. This brought the 
day’s proceedings to a close. 


the character of the old work has been success- 
fully kept. 
ne a a 


ARCH ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHAOLOGY.— 
A large number of members of the Suffolk 
Institute of Archzology and Natural History 
recently inspected the moated, late fifteenth- 
century manor-house, Otley Hall, where Mr. 
Vincent B. Redstone gave some particulars 
concerning the history of the building, which 
proved to be full of features of antiquarian and 
historical interest. He said that a few years 
ago many of them would have passed the old 
hall by as an object of no great attraction. 
Now that the owner had dismantled the walls 
of the unsightly plaster which concealed their 
hidden beauty and design, and had carefully 
brought to light the early character of the 
old hall, not even a casual observer would 
deny that there was much in its picturesque- 
ness which should be admired. The timber 
and pargeting added strength as well as 
character to walls such as the true builder 
would not refuse to give. The long colon- 
nade, surmounted by the grape and vine leaf 
ornament of the seventeenth century, marked 
a period in its existence when the owner en- 
larged his ancestral home as the prosperity of 
his house increased. The members could not 
fail to be attracted by the amount of oak panel- 
ling which covered the walls of the hall and the 
passage without the hall, which in its earliest 
days constituted a part of the hall itself. The 
examination of the oak panels should not bea 
cursory one, for three distinct varieties of the 
linen pole or ribbon pattern might be dis- 
‘tinguished, and he would especially draw atten- 
tion to that in the passage, which was of a 
pattern generally unknown—in fact, unusually 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY,~ 
The report of this society for the past year 
states that it has been “an uneventful one as 
far as the work of the Society is concerned.” 
This is the fortieth year of existence of the 
Society, which has grown from a membership 
of twenty-two at its commencement to a total 
of thirty-seven members, two honorary 
members, and twenty-one Associates. There 
was last year an increase of four in the 
number of members, but a decrease of two in 
that of the Associates. As it is from the latter 
class that future members will come, the Council 
regret that members in practice do not urge 
their assistants and pupils to join the Society, 
During the past year, on the initiative of Mr. 
A. N. Bromley, a supplementary clause has 
been added to the Society's form of contract 
restricting the cost of arbitrations, and is now 
printed in the same in such a way that mem. 
bers may use it or strike it out, as they think 
best. The Council are pleased to record the 
fact that this form of contract is now being 
largely used by members, the sales during the 
year amounting to forty-three copies. In last 
November the terms of a competition pro. 
moted by the Nottingham Savings Bank were 
brought to the notice of the Council, and the 
President and hon. secretary were de- 
puted to interview the managers and explain 
to them the competition suggestions of the 
R.I.B.A. This was done, and the managers 
promised to give careful consideration to the 
matter, but nothing further has been heard 
from them as to their decision. 


met with. To cover the entire walls with TTO 
, panels would be an item of great expense, an 
expense which could not in many cases be DINING mare ay P. & 0. ss 


borne at one time. This might account for the 
variety of panels which were acquired in 
various years and froin different sources. Be- 
sides these features of interest there were 
above the colonnade rooms decorated with 
mural designs, in many cases as perfect as 
they were upon the day when sketched on 
the walls. Grotesque heads, armorial bear- 
ings, and panels might be seen well drawn on 
the walls of these rooms and passages. The 
armorial bearing (Gosnold quartering Persons 
and Naunton) gave a clue to the occupier 
who erected that wing, if not, indeed, to 
the founder of the hall itself. There was one 
feature in this room which is worthy of notice, 
viz., the sanitary arrangement, which was so 
worked into the extensive chimney that, in his 
Opinion, it had some advantages at least over 
the present-day system. There is a design on 
the wall which was believed to represent 
Otley Hall when first built. After they had 
viewed the interior, he (Mr. Redstone) would 
advise them, they should walk to the rear of 
the premises, and look at an addition which, 
save for the window, formed one of the 
prettiest parts of the house, and also at the 
wide moat which once surrounded the hall. 
At a little distance across an adjacent field is a 
square moated enclosure which he considered 
was the site of the original hall. He could not | ! ; 
speak with any degree of certainty as to who , ing station, &c., of the Leicester Corporation 
was the founder of this hall, but it was probable | Waterworks; the Blackbrook reservoir 
that it was founded by a member of the Gosnold | Masonry dam (in course of construction) of the 
family. Robert Gosnold removed from his | Loughborough Corporation Waterworks ; the 
residence in Clopton, which he sold to| Billing-road Pumping Station, the Stimpson: 
Thomas Rouse, and which was afterwards | avenue reservoirs, tower, and pumping plant, 
known as “Rouse Hall,” to settle in Otley.|and the Ravensthorpe reservoir. — A large 
A John Gosnold, Solicitor-General, repre-| number of works and places of interest in 
senied the Ipswich burgesses in Parlia-| Leicester and neighbourhood will be open to 
ment in 1547, and the monument to John] inspection on presentation of the admission- 
Gosnold, who died in 1628, declared the con-|card. The annual dinner of the Association 
nexion of the family with the Royal House | Will take place in the Mayor’s Rooms, Museum 
of York. The support which Robert Gosnold | Buildings, on Tuesday, July 22, at 7 p.m. 
gave to the Royal cause brought the house to 

a state of poverty, so that the Rev. Lionel a een cone 
Gosnold, rector of the parish, was compelled u SIMPSON'S,” THE STRAND —A special jury Wa! 
to sell his estate. The visitors then went sworn in last week at the Clerkenwell Sessions 19 
round the hall both internally and externally, respect of the compulsory acquisition of ie 
The party next visited Otley Church and Ot.ey Premises for the improvement of the Strand, soa! 
Barrow. As tothe latter Mr. Redstone read a Side, between Beaufort - buildings an yt 
paper, in which he gave some information Theatre. During the absence of a the parte 
concerning the earthworks in Suffolk. At Went to see the property z a r compensation 
Otley Church Mr. Redstone pointed out the re deli act neat taal areas area de fixtures, 
ae ee ; The award amounts to 54.500/,, to include 

chicf features of the building, and the vicar, furniture plant, and costs—the stock to be taken 02 
the Rev. H. Gretton, conducted the paty valuation. Simpson's, with its divan and dining 
roums, on the site of the old Fountain Tavern, 

be vacated on August 1 next. 


THIs drawing shows a part of the decoration 
for one end of the dining saloon of the 83. 
Mongolia, now being built by Messrs. Caird 
& Co., of Greenock, for the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Co. 

The work is being carried out in English 
oak, from the designs and under the supenn- 
tendence of Mr. T. E. Collcutt. 


ran apres 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


ASSOCIATION OF WATERWORKS ENGINEERS.— 
The seventh annual general meeting of the 
Association will be held at Leicester on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
July 22, 23, 24, and 25, under the presidency of 
Mr. Frederick Gritlith, M.Inst.C.E., Water- 
works Engineer tọ the Corporation of Leicester. 
Among the subjects to be discussed are papers 
on “ Rural Water Supplies,” “ Standardisation 
of Water Fittings,” “Turbine Pumping Plant 
at the Guildford and at the Windsor Water- 
works,” “Electrolysis of Cast-iron Water 
Mains.” A lecture, entitled “ Domestic Filtra- 
tion,” will be delivered by Dr. Joseph Priestley. 
Arrangements have been made to visit the 
Bradgate Pumping Station, reservoir and filter- 
beds, &c., and the Swithiand reservoir, pump- 
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ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM 
AND WESTMINSTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


_ THE annual general meeting of this institu- 
tion was held on Thursday last week at the 
Museum, Tufton-street, Dean’s Yard, West- 
mies Mr. W. Emerson, the President, in the 
chair, . 

The Council, in their Report, referred with 
regret to the death since the last meeting of 
two of the oldest subscribers to the 
Museum—Mr. J. Brooks and Mr. H. Currey. 
During the past year the glass roofs 
of the older portion of the building had 
been renovated, and the front parapet and 
other parts of the fabric had been repaired. 
The total cost of the work amounted to 700l., 
to assist in which the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council had 
advanced 3507., without interest, repayable in 
four instalments (Ioo/. a year for the first three 
years and 50/. for the fourth year), to be 
deducted from the annual grants made by the 
Board to the School of Act. Towards the cost 
of this unavoidable renovation the President 
had contributed a donation of 21⁄4; 20l. had 
been received from the Westminster Trust 
for Free Art Studentships ; logs. from Mr. 
J. P. Seddon (Vice-President) ; and 71. from 
Messrs. Lee & Pain. The use of the museum 
by students and other visitors had been some- 
what on the increase since the arrangement 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects 
was made, under which their students and the 
students of the Architectural Association were 
allowed to sketch without payment of a fee, 
during the hours when the museum was open 
to the public. The Westminster School of Art 
continued to be thoroughly appreciated, not 
only by advanced students, but by various 
artists of high standing. The evening classes, 
except the men’s life class, had still further 
declined during the past year, owing doubtless 
to the cause referred to in last year’s report— 
the increase in the number of drawing-classes 
established in various parts of London at 
nominal fees, and even without payment. On 
the other hand the grants received from the 
Board of Education for the Session 1900-1 
amounted to 206/. 12s. Id.—upwards of 30l. in 
advance of grant for the Session 1899-00. The 
authorities of the Board of Education had 
recently resolved on a new form of payment 
to apply to the Session 1902-3, and thence- 
forward basing their grant on an average of the 
payments made during the last three years, 
subject to periodical assessment at intervals. 
The balance-sheet showed that the expenditure 
for the year had exceeded the income by 
157/. Ios. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon, in proposing the re-election 
of Mr. Emerson as President for fhe ensuing 
year, said he thought it was a great advantage 
to the school to have a professional man like 
Mr. Emerson occupying the position of Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. W. M. Fawcett seconded the proposi- 
tion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then proposed the adoption 
of the Report and balance-sheet. He said that 
on the whole he thought it was a very satisfac- 
tory report and statement of accounts. That 
there should be a deficit of 157/. this year was 
easily understood when they remembered 
the large amount of money they had had to 
spend in repairing the roofs, &c. He was 
sorry that they had had to incur such a large 
expenditure and not been able todo something 
in connexion with the rehanging of the casts. 
However, that would come later, and seeing 
that they had paid off what the London County 
Council had already advanced, and that they 
would only have 100l. to pay off next year, he 
thought that the accounts would probably 
right themselves in the course of the current 
session. He was sorry to see that the evening 
classes had again somewhat declined, but he 
would not go into the cause of that, as it was 
fully dealt with at the last meeting. Upon the 
whole the receipts from classes did not appear 
to have been very much less, which was a 
matter of satisfaction. 

Mr. W. Brindley, in seconding the motion, 
said that although he had known the museum 
a great number of years he had never known 
it to be in such a healthy state as it was now. 
The progress which had been made was 
sufficient to encourage them to go on, and take 
no notice of the trouble which had befallen 
them in the expense to which they had been 
put in connexion with the roofs. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. J. H. Pollen, in proposing the re-election 


of the vice-presidents, said that those gentle- 
men had been of great service to the museum 
in the past by speaking well of it to the world, 
and they could not do better than re-elect 
them. 

Mr. S. W. Lee seconded the proposition, 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams, hon. secretary, pro- 
posed the re-election of the council. He 
remarked that the council met very frequently 
during the year to consider ways and means, 
and the best way to administer the institution, 
the clerical work of which was very con- 
siderable ; and in that connexion perhaps he 
might be allowed to say how greatly they 
were indebted to the assistant secretary, Mr. 
Ford. He was sure that all the members of 
the council were actuated with the one desire 
to do the best for the institution, and he had 
much pleasure in proposing their re-election. 

Mr. W. Pain, in seconding the motion, which 
was carried, said that as secretary of the Art 
Committee he could endorse what Mr. Adams 
had said as to the value of Mr. Ford’s services 
—in fact, he did not know how they would get 
on without him. 

On the motion of Mr. Fawcett, Mr. E. L. 
Somers Cocks was re-elected treasurer, and 
Messrs. W. Pain and P. D. Leake, auditors of 
the school. 

Mr. Seddon said he would like to draw 
public attention to the Westminster Trust for 
Free Art Studentships, the object of which was 
to give tuition to a number of students in draw- 
ing and modelling at evening classes of the 
school. Candidates must be workmen resident 
within the City of Westminster, or sons and 
daughters of such workmen, and preference 
was given to those who lived in the parishes 
of St. Margaret’s and St. John the Evangelist. 
The Trust was intended for those who could 
not afford to pay the fees themselves, but he 
did not think its existence was as widely known 
as it deserved. 

On the motion of Mr. Pollen, a vote of thanks 
was accorded the Chairman for presiding. 

The Chairman, in reply, said he was much 
obliged for that vote, and also for his re-election 
as President. He was interested in the insti- 
tution, and would be glad to see it in a much 
more prosperous condition, and see it possess 
a much larger number of samples of different 
kinds of architecture than it now exhibited. 
Of course, while they were in low water 
they could not expect to increase their list of 
casts very much, but he had no doubt that 
would come in time, especially now that they 
had got rid of the annual worry of small 
repairs to the roofs, which constantly frittered 
away money. He thought their thanks were 
due to Mr. Seddon for having obtained the 
grant from the Westminster Free Art Student- 
ship Trust and also for his own personal 
devotion to the school so freely given. He 
thought they might congratulate themselves 
upon the very excellent works exhibited by 


John Woodman), the Sanitary Inspect 

W. J. G. Wreford), the Rev. F. J. Buckineta: 
(Chairman of St. Thomas Board of Guardians 
Mr. A. W. Clayden (Principal of the Royal 
Albert Memorial College), Dr. Henry Davy 
Mr. Mark Farrant, Jun., Mr. J. H. Ley (Chair. 
man of the St. Thomas Rural District Council) 
Councillor Edwin C. Perry, Councillor H 7 
Tolson, Colonel E. H. Vaughan (Chairman of 
the Heavitree Urban District Council), and 
Colonel Walker. The sections which. deal 
with sanitary subjects are those of “Chemis. 
try, Climatology, and Bacteriology,” presided 
over by Professor Sims Woodhead ; “ Engi- 
neering and Architecture ” (Mr. E. G, Mawhey 
Borough Engineer of Leicester); and “ Muni 
cipal and Parliamentary Hygiene” (Mr, JA 
Bellamy, Mayor of Plymouth). There will be 
addresses by the Presidents of each section 
and visits to Dartmouth, Torquay, and Torquay 
waterworks, &c. Further information may be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretaries, the Guild. 
hall, Exeter. 

—— pe 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


THE weekly meeting of this Council was 
held at Spring-gardens on Tuesday, Mr. J. 
M‘Dougall presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, the following loans were 
granted : — Bermondsey Borough Council, 
28,015/., for electric lighting, dust destructor 
and other purposes ; Battersea Borough Coun. 
cil, 480/., for additional buildings, and 17,025) 
for reconstruction of bridges ; Stepney Borough 
Council, 5,869/., for working-class dwellings: 
Islington Borough Council, 8,630/., for electric 
lighting ; and Strand Guardians, 4,5o001., for 
additional accommodation at workhouse, 

Workmen's Dwellings.—The Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee submitted working 
drawings, specification and bills of quantities 
in respect of Thackeray, Dickens, and Coram 
buildings, Herbrand-street site. These build. 
ings are to be erected for the accommodation 
of persons displaced by the carrying into 
effect of the Holborn to Strand improvement : 
they will accommodate 680 persons in twenty 
tenements of one room, 100 tenements of two 
rooms, and forty tenements of three rooms. 
The total estimated cost of the buildings, in- 
cluding architect’s expenses and all incidentals, 
is 29,0981. The Committee had taken steps to 
invite tenders, and recommended :—" That the 
estimate of 29,098/., submitted by the Finance 
Committee, and the working drawings, speci- 
fication and bills of quantities in respect ot 
Thackeray, Dickens, and Coram buildings, 
Herbrand-street site, be approved.” ¢ 

This was adopted. 

The Committee also reported on the tenders 
referred to. The tenders were :— 

Including graining of internal 


woodwork and glazed brick 
dado to staircases. 


j 


the students at the last exhibition and on the | Mt. B. E. Nightingale -.......... £26,059 0 o 
talented supervision which the headmaster, Mec. Mareiand & et aie i. : : 
Mr. Mouat Loudon, gave to the school. He Messrs Marti oA Il TC aie : we 

believed that it held the very first position Accs Se ns S A ZC oe pa 3 ; 
among the many schools of art in the metropo- Messrs Holloway Broth Er oni a, a oó 


lis, and he could only hope that when they met 
next year, they would be able to report a 
surplus instead of a deficit. 

This terminated the proceedings. 


The architect's estimate, which was: compar- 
able with these tenders, amounted to 27.59. 
It would be seen, therefore, that Mr. Nightin- 
gale’s tender was below the architect's estimate. 


-S They recommended : —“ That the care S 
Mr. B. E. Nightingale, amounting to 26,05%., 
pee pele OE PUBLIC for the erection of Thackeray, Dickens, and 


Coram buildings, Herbrand- street site, be 
accepted. 

This was agreed to. 

Vaudeville Theatre Arbitrators. — The 
Theatres and Music Halls Committee reported 
for the information of the Council the result of 
the arbitration before Mr. W. Emerson, 
P.R.I.B.A., with respect to the works required 
to be executed at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
Strand, under the Council’s sealed notice 
which was served on October 8, x901. By the 
terms of his award the arbitrator confirms all 
the twenty-three requirements contained in 
the notice with the exception of the two 
following :—4. That all wood linings to walls 
and ceilings of dressing rooms be removed, 
and be replaced by plaster on metal lathing, 


Tuls Institute will hold its annual Congress 
at Exeter from August 20 to 27. More than 
450 delegates have been appointed up to the 
present time, and the principal railway com- 
panies have agreed to issue return tickets at a 
fare and a quarter to persons attending the 
Congress, on production of a certificate, which 
the hon. secretaries will supply on application. 
A subscription of one guinea entitles the sub- 
scriber to all the advantages of the Congress. 

The following officers of the Congress have 
been appointed :—President — The Earl of 
Iddesleigh ; Hon. President—The Mayor of 
Exeter ; Hon. Secretaries—Messrs. Edward J. 
Domville, Edwin Herrin, and Ransom Pickard ; 
Hon, Treasurer—Mr. W. Kendall King, and 
Messrs. Fox, Fowler, & Co.'s Bank, Exeter ;|and that the present stairs be removed and 
Executive Committee—The Mayor of Exeter, | new stairs constructed in their place in fire- 
Mr. A. Edward Dunn, the Sheriff of Exeter | resisting materials in a manner to be approved 
(Alderman T. Knapman), the Deputy-Mayor | by the Council. 8. That the gallery staircase 
(Alderman W. Wreford), the Town Clerk (Mr.|be rebuilt to comply with the Council's 
G. R. Shorto), the City Surveyor (Mr. Donald | regulations, and to deliver at a suitable point. 
Cameron), the Medical Officer of Health (Dr. With regard to No. 4, the arbitrator con 
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firmed the requirement except that he directed 
that instead of removing all the wood linings 
to the walls and ceilings of the dressing-rooms, 
and replacing the same by plaster on metal 
lathing, the owners do protect the partition 
between the dressing-rooms and the staircase 
by the removal of the linings where necessary, 
and do substitute metal lathing and plaster on 
both sides of this partition, but that they need 
not protect the ceilings and remaining walls 
of the dressing-rooms with metal lathing and 
plaster throughout. He further directed that 
the stairs be removed and be reconstructed of 
fire-resisting materials, but that they may be 
on the same lines as at present. The arbitra- 
tor did not confirm requirement No. 8. The 
award directed that the Council and the owners 
shall each pay their own costs of the arbitra- 
tion, and that each of them shall pay one-half 
of the fee and costs of the award. 

The Works Departinent.—The Works Com- 
mittee submitted their half-yearly return of 
works completed by the Works Department, 
pointing out that during this period the 
manager of works was responsible for the 
acceptance and execution of works by the de- 
partment, and that the works in the statements 
now submitted were completed before the 
Council revised the standing orders relating to 
the execution of works by direct employment 
of labour, and entrusted to the committee the 
responsibility for the execution of such works. 
The thirteen estimated works were those which 
have been actually completed and certified 
during the half-year, and comprised the whole 
of the works completed within that period. 
The total, however, gave no indication of the 
turnover of the department, because some of 
the expenditure on these works occurred 
previous to the half-year in question, while on 
the other hand a large part of the ex- 
penditure during the six months was upon 
works which were still unfinished. The 
approximate expenditure on estimated works 
for the half-year was 220,000/. The net result 
of execution of the thirteen works included in 
the statement was a balance of cost below final 
estimate of 7,339/. 15S., equal to nearly 6 per 
cent. Five works executed under the super- 
vision of the architect show a total saving of 
1,451. 9s. 3d. (34 per cent.) upon final 
estimates amounting to 42,7874. I5s. 4qd.; 
seven works executed under the super- 
vision of the engineer show a total saving 
of 6,031/. 9s. 7d. (74 per cent.) upon final 
estimates amounting to 78,859/. Ios. 4d. ; 
while the result of the one work executed 
under the asylums engineer shows an excess 
of 143/. 38. 10d. (9$ per cent.) over the final 
estimate of 1,509/. 10s. 5d. Nine of the works 
have been carried out at a cost below final 
estimate, while in the case of four works the 
amount of the final estimate has been exceeded. 
The standing orders provided that the Com- 
mittee shall obtain the Council’s approval to 
any excess of cost over final estimate, and it 
was therefore necessary for the Committee to 
ask the Council to approve the excesses in the 
case of works Nos. I, 2, 12, and 13, although 
these were more than covered by savings in 
the case of other works in the statement. 

The Committee recommended the Council 
to approve the several excesses reported 
upon—namely, Horton Asylum sewage dis- 
posal, 143/.; Wandsworth Bridge painting, 
2891. ; North Woolwich pumping station, staff 
accommodation, and smithy, 223/.; and New- 
ington gas-meter testing office, 333/.13s. The 
necessary resolutions were passed. 

The Committee also reported that the num- 
ber of estimated works referred to them for 
execution and not completed on March 31, 
1902, was thirty-nine. Of these, twenty-nine 
were undertaken at the amounts of the esti- 
mates of the several supervising officers, and 
one at the amount of the manager’s own 
estimate, the total of the accepted estimates for 
these works amounting to 8v6,586/., while nine 
works are being carried out under a schedule 
of prices. In the case of three of the works 
in course of execr:tion—viz., Horton Asylum, 
erection of superstructure ; Horton Asylum, 
erection of central station ; and Hackney Wick 
sewer, the Committee had ascertained that the 
actual cost would exceed the amounts of the 
accepted estimates, but it was impossible to 
state the amount of the excess until the works 
had been completed and measured, The pro- 
gress of the other works in hand was at 
present satisfactory. 

This was adopted. 

Blackwall Tunnel.—The Bridges Committee 
reported upon a settlement that had taken 


place at the Blackwall electric lighting station. 
It had, the Committee stated, become necessary 
to carry out a considerable amount of under- 
pinning, and they recommended “ that the sup- 
plemental estimate, amounting to 3,700/., sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee be approved, 
and that an expenditure of a sum not exceeding 
that amount for repairs to the Blackwall 
Tunnel electric lighting station be authorised, 
and that the work be carried out by the Works 
Department as a jobbing work.” 

This was adopted. 

Boadicea Statuary Group.—The Highways 
Committee reported :—The placing in position 
on the Victoria Embankment of the Boadicea 
statuary group, by the late Mr. Thomas 
Thorneycroft, and presented to the Council by 
his son, Mr. J. I. Thorneycroft, is nearly com- 
pleted, and we have had under consideration 
the question of what suitable inscription should 
be placed on the pedestal on which the group 
stands. We have been in communication on 
the subject with Mr. W. J. Bull, M.P., who, 
while he was a member of the Council, and 
since, has taken a great interest in matters 
relative to the group, and have also had the 
advice of the Clerk of the Council; and we 
submit; for the Council’s approval, the inscrip- 
tions which we propose. It will, no doubt, be 
noticed by the Council that we have introduced 
into one of the inscriptions the true spelling of 
the name of the British Queen. Public monu- 
ments should be educational as well as orna- 
mental ; and, as so high an authority as Dr. 
Rhys pronounces the popular name Boadicea 
to be “the gibberish of editors,” and gives 
ample authority (see Rhys’ “Celtic Britain,” 
p. 278) for the spelling we have added, we 
deem it advisable to indicate this in the in- 
scription. We recommend— 

That inscriptions, as follows, be placed on. 
three sides of the pedestal of the Boadicea 
statuary group on the Victoria-embankment :— 

I. “Boadicea (Boudicca), Queen of the Iceni, 
who died, A.D. 61, after leading her people 
against the Roman invader.” 

2. “Regions Cæsar never knew, 

Thy posterity shall sway.”—Cowper. 

3. “This statue, the work of Thomas 
Thorneycroft, was presented to London by his 
son, John Isaac Thorneycroft, C.E. It was 
cast by public subscription, and accepted by 
the London County Council, who placed it 
here, A.D. 1902.” 

In reply to several questions, Mr. Benn, on 
behalf of the Committee, agreed that the in- 
scription should be regarded as temporary, to 
admit of further discussion of the question of 
the Queen’s name. 

Proposed New County Hall,—Captain Hemp- 
hill moved :—“ That in view of the delay, 
waste, and extravagance caused in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of London by the inade- 
quate and scattered accommodation at present 
provided for the offices of the various depart- 
ments of the London County Council, it be an 
instruction to the Special Committee on New 
Offices to bring up a report to the Council at 
the earliest possible date as to the suitability or 
otherwise of the possible sites to be occupied 
by a County Hall upon land under the present 
control of the Council or upon other available 
sites.” 

After some discussion this was adopted. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE following applications as reported upon 
by the Building Act Committee were dealt 
with at Tuesday’s meeting of the London 
County Council. Unless otherwise stated con- 
sent was given. The name of the applicant 
appears between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Kensington, North.—An iton and glass shelter in 
front of the Ladbroke Hall, No. 124, Ladbroke- 
grove, Kensington (Mr. M. Zimmermann). 

Hackney, South.—A block of buildings, to be in- 
habited by persons of the working class, on the 
east side of London-fields, Hackney (Mr. R. 
Robertson, on behalf of the Improvement Com- 
mittee of the Council). 

Hampstead.—A church on the east side of Finch- 
ley-road, Hampstead, at the corner of Frognal-lane 
(Messrs. W. A. Pite and R. S. Balfour). 

Lewisham.—An iron porch at the entrance to No. 
27, Silverdale, Sydenham-road (Mr. J. Pratt). 

Lewisham.—A porch in front of No. 52, West-hill, 
Sydenham (Mr. S. E. Baker). 

Strand —A building on the site of Nos. 352 and 
353, Strand (Mr. T. E. Collcutt). 
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Clapham.—Two buildings, with shops on the 
ground floor, on the east side of Northcote-road, 
Battersea, to abut upon Broomwood-road (Mr. J. 
Dickeson).— Refusal. 

Islington, North.—A wood and slate hood at the 
entrance, and a wood and glass verandah at the 
rear, of No. 97, Seven Sisters-road, Holloway (Mr. 
J. Farrer).— Refusal. 

Lewisham.—A sign to project in front of No. 24, 
Dartmouth-road, Forest Hill (Mr. R. S. Y. Fowler). 


— Refusal. 
Width of Way. 

Hackney, South.—An extension of the period within 
which the erection of five houses on the west side 
of Brookfield-road, Hackney, was required to be 
completed (Messrs. Cubitt, Nichols, Sons, & 
Chuter). 

Fulham.—A one-story workshop on the fore- 
courts of Nos. 14 and 16, Fane-street, Fulham, with 
the external walls of such workshop at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of the street (Mr. C. H. Isaacs).—Refusal. 


Space at Rear. 


Whitechapel.— Deviations from the plan certified 
by the District Surveyor, under such section of the 
Act, so far as relates to the proposed rebuilding of 
the Horse and Groom public-house, Church-lane, 
Whitechapel (Mr. R. Miller). 

Wandsworth.—A modification of the provisions of 
that section with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed erection 
of two houses on the west side of Cloudesdale-road, 
Wandsworth, northward of Foxbourne-road, with 
irregular open spaces at the rear (Mr. J. H. Slade) — 
Refusal. 

Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Projections. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—An addition at the 
first floor level of No. 2, Hill-street, Mayfair, to 
abut upon Farm-street (Mr. F. G. Richardson).— 
Refusal, 

Kensington, South.—Enclosed porches at the front 
entrances to Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, Charles-street, 
Kensington, with the forecourt fence at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of the street, and with the porches (Mr. D. Brown). 
— Refusal. 

W oolwich.—Six houses, with shops on the ground 
floor, on the south side of High-street, Eltham, at 
the corner of Park-place, with the external walls of 
such houses at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of High-street 
(Messrs. Kennard Brothers).— Refusal. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, Height of 
Building and Projections. 


Paddington, North.—Buildings with porches, bay 
windows, towers and balconies on the site of Nos, 
5 to 35 (odd numbers only, inclusive), Maida-vale, 
Paddington, to an advanced line of frontage in that 
street, with the external walls at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the roadway of 
Lanark-place, and with ‘portions of the proposed 
buildings to exceed in height the width of Clarendon- 
passage as proposed to be widened (Messrs. 
Boehmer & Gibbs). 

Formation of Street. 


Paddington, North.—The widening and adapta- 
tion for carriage traffic of Clarendon - passage 
Maida Vale, and in connexion therewith the re- 
moval of the wall and steps across the eastern end 
of Clarendon-terrace (Messrs. G. H. and A. By- 
waters). 

Woolwich t—The formation or laying out for 
carriage traffic of streets out of the north side of 
Elizabeth-street, North Woolwich (Messrs. Tapp & 
Jones).— Refusal. 


Formation of Street and Lines of Frontages. 


Greenwich._—The formation or laying out of two 
new streets for carriage traffic on the Page estate 
on the north side of Woolwich-road, Greenwich, 
and the widening of Chilver-street (Mr. C. H. P. 
Turner).—Consent. Also the erection of buildings 
on the Page estate on the north side of the Wool- 
wich-road, Greenwich (Mr. W. J. Kemp).—Refusal. 


Formation of Strect, Lines of Frontage, and 
Height of Building, 


Hammersmith.— Reformation or laying out of a 
new street for foot traffic to lead from Shepherd’s 
Bush-green to Pennard-road, Shepherd's Bush, in 
connexion with the erection of a theatre building 
(Mr. O. Stoll). Also, a theatre building on the west 
side of Shepherd's Bush-green, Shepherd's Bush, in 
advance of the line of the buildings northward, and 
to exceed in height the width of the proposed new 
footway upon which the building will abut (Mr. F. 


Matcham). 
Cubical Extent. 


Newington, West.— An addition to engineering 
workshops at rear of Nos. 11 to 23, Falmouth-road, 
Great Dover-street, Newington, by reason of which 
addition the building will exceed in extent 250,000 
cubic feet, but not 450,000 cubic feet, and which 
building will be used only for the purposes of the 
manufacture of hydraulic cranes, hoists, lifts, &c. 
(Mr. J. W. Brooker). 

Wandsworth.—At the tramway stables, Balham 
High-road, of an addition to the car shed by reason 
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of which addition such shed will exceed in extent 
250,000 cubic feet, but not 430,000 cubic feet, and 
which shed will be used only as a shelter for tram- 
cars (Mr. E. J. Edwards). 
Alteration to Building. 

Hampstead.— Formation of a bedroom in the roof 
of No. 36, Sumatra-road, Hampstead, without the 
walls being increased to the thickness required by 
the first schedule of the Act (Mr. J. D. Hunter).— 
Refusal. 

*.* The recommendation marked t is contrary to 
the views of the Local Authority. 
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PORTRAIT OF MR. T. E. COLLCUTT. 


wea N accordance with our usual custom 
i for a good many years back, we give, 
2,48) in this number in which the presenta- 
tion of the Royal Gold Medal of the Institute is 
reported, a portrait of the recipient of the 
medal, Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, F.R.I.B.A. 
The portrait is reproduced from a photograph 
which Mr. Collcutt kindly lent for the purpose. 

Mr. Collicutt was a pupil of Street, though 
he did not follow much in Street’s footsteps; he 
has never been essentially “a Gothic man,” 
and he early struck out a style or a manner of 
his own in Free Classic. This manner, and 
litle forms of detail characteristic 


man 
of Yt, have been so much imitated 
that many of the younger generation have 


probably lost sight of their originator, and are 
not aware what a remarkable influence Mr. 
Collcutt had in promoting the improvement 
and refining of London street architecture. 

Mr. Colicutt’s great work is of course the 
Imperial Institute, in which the best qualities 
of his style are illustrated, though it 
admitted that the detail is a little over-refined, 
and approaches a little too much to the charac- 
ter proper to furniture detail. On the other 
hand there is nothing in it that is unrefined, 
though one may feel that a building on a great 
scale wants a little more force. The City Bank, 
Ludgate Hill, is an excellent and typical 
specimen of his street architecture. The 
architectural clothing which Mr. Collcutt put 
upon the shell of the English Opera House 
(now, alas! only a music hall), renders it the 
only picturesque building of its class in 
London; and the thought and refinement 
which he could bring to small works was very 
we | illustrated in his design for the memorial 
to an eminent Parsee, which was illustrated in 
our issue of July 6, 1901. 

Mr, Collcutt is a thoroughly practical archi- 
tect, and in the great competition for the new 
Christ's Hospital Schools at Horsham his plans 
were, we believe, the only ones which received 

-= serious consideration as possibly rivalling the 
plans of Messrs. Webb & Bell, ultimately 
selected. 

We Ilustrate this week two of Mr. Collcutt's 
latest designs ; one for a front in the Strand, 
and one, which will be found on page 639, 
of the decoration of a cabin in one of the 
P. & O. Co.'s steamers. . 


FRIEZE: “LIFE’S INITIATIONS.” 
Tyrs frieze, symbolical of certain aspects of 
Life, must be regarded as divided into three 
subjects or series, represented by the three 
lines of the design on the plate. Their inten- 
tion may be described as follows :— 


No. 1.—Unrest and Quest. 


Viewed from the front, and proceeding from: 


left to right, the scbjects represented are, first, 
Childhood, where the child in the arms of 
father and mother rests a hand embracingly 
on each parent. Next, Emancipation of the 
child from the trammels of mother and nurse. 
And then, Hermes, the young God of Travail, 
gives the cup of discontent and unrest, while 
Athena, Goddess of Wisdom, prompts. Here 
comes the central group or lesson of this por- 
tion, Theseus with the Marathonian bull, im- 
plying the domination of the brute nature. 
Reyond this, Youth is shown passing from 
Comedy, whose mask he discards, to Tragedy, 
and by her guidance to the Harmonies and 
Arts, who will give him the gifts and teach 
him the graces which make life worth living. 

The line of inscription beneath is a fragment 
(779) from Sophocles :— 

“ WpoodapBavery òè dee mpoc yupipay ae 

Swe av cE ñ pav Odvew Bedriova.” 
«“ Each day we need to take some forward step 
Till we gain power to study nobler things.” 


may be | 
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No. 2.—Labour and Thanksgiving. 


The winged genius of Life is represented 
ploughing with Man and Woman, who together 
drag a roughly-fashioned tree branch over the 
soil. About this primitive plough the Fates 
hover, accompanying it, and spinning their 
mystic thread of Existence. Love leads, and 
lightens the toil. 

In proximity 
the Sheaf to the Earth-mother enthroned, who 


warrior whom ihe 


youths attendant, 


Upon her other hand Manhood likewise bears | 25$ he 
an offering, the jar of wine, the completed 
equivalent of the offering of corn. 
laughter-loving Toil of treading the vintage messenger 
which has produced this gift forms the next). ss 
group. Hard by a lad pipes from time to The inscription 
time, lightening the workers’ hearts ; and the 
beneficent god ot wine himself, with Ampelos, 
the genius of the vine, beside him, looks on 
approvingly. 

The inscription beneath is from the close of 
Pindar’s XII. Pythian cde :— 

“Zi 88 rig OABog iv avOpwracay, 
Kaparou ov gaiverat. 

“ And if there be any 


from 


crown, 
AVEU 

This frieze was 
appears not without toil.” 


No. 3.—Philosophy and Conquest. 


Winged Destiny, blindfold, here stands FRONT, 
holding uneven balance in the rear of a group| THis building 
of three exponents of philosophy, of whom ' designs of Mr. T. 


one draws the sword, one offers the spear, and 
one holds the scroll upon which the formulated 
argument is written. Before them stands the 


bard invites to action. At 


this point the central group or motive of this 
portion is represented—the Greek worsting the 
barbarian ; the enduring example afforded by 
the ancient Greek while true to his ideals. May 


to this group Manhood offers its memory never perish ! 


Next are seen three 


who receive the warriors 


is the centre and type of benignant fertility. | SPAT, shield, and helmet, which he relinquishes 

passes, crowned 
Shadow Realm. The youthful genius of Death 
The | shattering the vase is present, and also the 
Hades with his boatmans 


by Victory, to the 


placed below this portion is 


a fragment (875) from Euripides :— 
AAN’ obk Eveore oripavoc od evavdpia 
Xi pyre xal roApwor rivõúvov péra 
Oi yap móvoi Tikrovet THY evavepiay.” 
“ Of courage none makes proof, none gains the 


Save him who peril dares ; fur courage is 
The child of enterprise.” 


exhibited at the Liverpo?! 


happiness among men, it! Autumn Exhibition of last year. 


J. STAINES BABB. 
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No. 352, STRAND. 
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Salaman & Co. The lower portion of the 
premises will be used as a restaurant, and the 
upper part as offices. The elevation is carried 
out in Portland stone. 


THE MEDEA MONUMENT, COLLEONI 
CHAPEL, BERGAMO. 


Tus drawing shows a part of the monu- 
ment in the Colleoni Chapel, Bergamo, erected 
by the great Venetian captain in memory of 
his daughter Medea. The figure and central 
panel are by Amadeo; the cherubs would 
hardly appear to be by that sculptor. The 
architectural portion is drawn by Mr, W. Curtis 
Green ; the figures of Amadeo’s work are 
drawn by Miss E. M. Green. 


WEST PORCH, CREMONA CATHEDRAL. 


THIS porch is only one of many very similar 
ex'inples, in which Cremona is particular y 
rich. The later arcade abutting it rather 
detracts from the general eff-ct. The drawing 
is by Mr. W. Curtis Green. 


—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A PRACTICAL TrEATISE ON GAS AND OIL 
ENGINES. B, Frederick Grover, A.M.Inst.C E. 
Tbird edition. (Technical Publishing Co. 5s.) 

PAINT AND COLOUR MIXING. By A. S. Jennings. 
(E.& F. N, Spon. 5s.) 

WESTMINSTER. By Sir Walter Besant and G. E. 
Mitton. (Adam & Charles Black.) 

CHELSEA. By G. E. Mitton. (Adam & Charles 
Black.) 

THE BUILDING TRADES POCKET-BOOK. (Robert 
Hall: Bury. 18.) 

MODERN MURAL DECORATION. 
Baldry. (George Newnes. 12s. 6d.) 

NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING 
or Pumps. By E. R. C. Marks. (Technical Pub- 
lishing Co.) 
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Correspondence. 


By A. Lis 


THE CORONATION BUILDING AT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Sır —Your observations on this’ case repre- 
sent the sentiments of many others respecting 
it. We will admit that a building was neces- 
sary in the position, but, having regard to the 
other proprieties to be considered in the case, 
and this particularly, that such a building must 
be absolutely out of character as any permanent 
appendage to a church or cathedral (it would 
never have been tolerated by any medieval 
architect of ecclesiastical authority), we 
might have expected from qualified minds 
that everything in the way of permanency 
of character in an excrescence of the kind 
would have been intentionally avoided, and 
that every line and feature of the structure 
would have been made to express the purpose 
of it to be purely temporary. 

But no such thing. For some foolish reason 
the building has been made to assume the 
appearance of being part of the Abbey of the 
period of the Jerusalem Chamber, and silly 
pains have been taken to further the illusion 
by imparting to it a grimy antiquity. 

Could folly like this further go : 


F. S. A. 
emer epee fees 


Ube Student’s Column. 


PART III.—PRIVATE SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. 
CHAPTER 25.—BACTERIAL PURIFICATION. 


(WHILE it has been known for ages that 
\\ g the decomposition and ultimate purifi- 
mes Cation of organic matter can be entirely 

effected by natural processes, it is only within 
the last quarter of a century that the causes of 
these changes have been discovered, and even 
at the present time our knowledge is far from 
complete. Changes which were at one time 
thought to be due to chemical and mechanical 
action are now known to be biological. 
Immense numbers of vegetable organisms, 
known collectively as bacteria, grow and accu- 
mulate under certain conditions in sewage, and 
Produce in it important changes, among which 
are the breaking up of solids and the conver- 
sion of putrescible organic matter into gases 
and inorganic matter. These changes have 
been observed from time immemorial in 


manure which has been applied to cultivated 
land ; in a few weeks or months all trace of 
the manure has vanished—it has been changed 
into gases, humus, and food for plants. 

It has now been demonstrated that the 
changes which take place in organic matter 
applied to the soil can be effected under more 
or less artificial conditions. Filters for sewage 
have ceased to be regarded as mere strainers 
by which the grosser solids are held back in a 
mechanical way, but are known to have a 
similar action to that of soil ; they are, in fact, 
beds in which the purifying bacteria rapidly 
develop at the expense of the organic matter 
in the sewage. Bacteria are also at work in 
sewage stored in bulk, as in a tank or cesspool. 

Many different kinds of bacteria have been 
distinguished, but those which are of the 
greatest service in the purification of sewage 
are now usually divided into two principal 
classes (1) anatrobic and (2) aérobic. Anaérobic 
organisms—that is to say, those which can live 
without air—may be either “obligate” or 
‘* facultative,” the former term being applied 
to organisms which cannot develop in the 
presence of oxygen, and the latter to those 
which can grow and multiply either with or 
without oxygen. Aérobic organisms are those 
which require oxygen for the due performance 
of their functions. Anaérobic bacteria are 
supposed, by many authorities, to play an im- 
portant part in the liquefaction of the organic 
solids in sewage, while the function of aérobes 
is to oxidise the organic matter in solution 
and render it inoffensive. Dr. Rideal, for 
example, thus summarises the changes which 
take place in the purification of sewage by 
bacteria :— 


! Substances dealt | Characteristic 


with. Products. 
| — - 
Initial. | 
Transient aérobic | Urea, ammonia, 
changes by the! and easily de- 
oxygen of thej composable mat- 
water supply, | ters. 
rapidly pa:sing 
to— 
First Stage. 
Anaérobic lique- | Albuminous mat- | Soluble nitroge. 
tacuon and pre-| ters; cellulose} nous compounds; 
paration by hy- | and fibre; fats. phenol deriva- 
drolysis. tives ; gases; am- 
monia. 
Second Stage. 
Semi - anaérobic| Amido -com-| Ammonia; ni 


pounds; fatty 
acids ; dissolved 
residues ; pheno- 


breaking down of 
the intermediate | 
dissolved bodies. 


trites ; gases, 


lic bodies, 
Third Stage. 
Complete  aëra- ; Ammoniaand car- | CO., H,O, and 
tion: sitchen: | bonaceous resi- | nitrate. 
tion. 


| dues. 


It is well to state that doubts have been 
cast on the theory as to the important part 
played by anacrobic bacteria. Thus, Dr. 
Adeney mentions a series of experiments 
carried out by him with a very foul sewage. 
“I have allowed it,” he says, “to fall slowly 
drop by drop through about 14 ft. depth of a 
filter composed of coarse pieces of pumice. 
I have started this experiment in the evening, 
and 1 have found next morning that the liquid 
that has passed through this pumice float (s/c) 
has been completely fermented so far as the 
organic matters were concerned.” In other 
words, acrobic fermentation of a foul sewage 
had taken place in the course of a few hours. 
Another sample of the same sewage placed in 
a cylinder about 15 in. high, where the con- 
ditions were partly acrobic and partly 
anacrobic, took eleven days to undergo the 
same change as completely. He admits that 
a condition was absent from his experiment 
which some of the advocates of anatrobic 
bacterial action claim to be essential, namely, 
large surface areas of sewage upon which an 
extensive growth of anacrobic bacteria can 
take place, but he considers that this is of 
comparatively little importance, and that the 
theory is “pure hypothesis ; they get certain 
results which they explain as a direct influence 
of anacrobic fermentation, but which I should 
feel inclined to explain in another way.” 

Drs. Kenwood and Butler also are of opinion 
that it may be disputed whether aérobic or 
anaérobic conditions are the more favourable 
for the liquefaction of the organic matter in 
suspension and for reducing the stability of 
the more stable organic matter, but (they add) 
“ while it ig an open question how far the dis- 


integration, liquefaction, and decomposition of 
sludge is hastened by maintaining it under 
strictly anaërobic, as against aérobic, condi- 
tions, it does not appear that there is any gain 
by keeping liquid sewage free from contact 
with the air ; and our observation shows that 
sewage hastens to its ultimate goal of in- 
offensiveness by the oxidation of its polluting 
matter, undeterred, and indeed favoured, by 
the fact that from the outfall it is freely ex- 
posed to the air.” 

We need not go further into the rival 
theories, but a statement of them was neces- 
sary in order to explain the different methods 
of bacterial treatment which are now so 
strenuously advocated. Those who believe 
that anatrobic conditions are an important 
preliminary stage in the purification of sewage, 
advocate the slow passage of the sewage 
through a tank or upward filter before it is 
allowed to flow to the contact-bed or aérated 
filter. Those who are not so certain on the point 
consider that the only preliminary treatment 
required is a rough screening and sedimenta- 
tion, the purification being effected by passing 
the sewage through a succession of two or 
more contact-beds or filters, where the condi- 
tions are alternately aérobic and anaérobic. 
The “ Septic ” treatment is the typical example 
of the first method, and the “Sutton” or 
“ Dibdin” is an example of the second, 

Speaking broadly, therefore, we have two 
stages in the purification of sewage, namely, 
(1) liquefaction of organic matter, and (2) oxida- 
tion. Mineral solids, of course, are not acted 
upon by bacteria to any appreciable extent, 
and some preliminary settlement of the sewage 
is therefore necessary, in order that these 
solids may be deposited and prevented from 
passing to the bacteria tanks and beds. Grease, 
straw, and fibres of all kinds are also difficult 
to liquefy, and it is therefore advisable to retain 
as much of the grease as possible in grease- 
traps; straw, peat-moss, &c., may also be 
partly retained in stable-traps, or by a scum- 
board and screen at the commencement of the 
outfall-works. Attempts to purify crude sewage 
by direct filtration have generally failed in 
consequence of the coating of the surface of 
the filter or the choking of the pores, with 
insoluble or very slowly soluble matters of 
the kinds mentioned above. The experiments 
carried out from 1898 to I900 on London 
sewage brought out this fact very clearly, and 
have been confirmed by practical experience 
at Leeds and other towns. Professor Clowes 
thus stated the results of his London experi- 
ments :—" Since the cellulose substances in the 
suspended solid matter of the sewage are only 
dealt with slowly by the bacteria in the cuke 
bed, they tend to accumulate on the coke and 
to diminish the sewage capacity of the bed ; 
they also tend to diminish the extent of purifi- 
cation from the dissolved organic matters of 
the sewage.” He adds that a very rough 
process of sedimentation considerably re- 
tarded the choking of the coke beds. For 
three weeks at the end of 1889 the crude 
sewage arriving at the Southern outfall 
was allowed to flow (without any chemical 
treatment) through one of the large settling 
channels, at an average rate of 7:4 ft. per 
minute, “the usual rate of flow of chemically- 
treated sewage being about 1°5 ft. per minute.” 
A portion of this sedimented sewage was then 
treated in a small coke bed, which was filled 
and emptied thrice daily. The capacity of the 
bed was not reduced during the period of 
treatment, and an average purification from 
dissolved oxidisable matter was obtained, 
amounting to 53 per cent., calculated on the 
sedimented sewage, or 55'7 per cent., calcu- 
lated on the crude scwage. The percentage 
purification in this case is only small, but it 
must not be forgotten that it was obtained by 
single contact with sewage only roughly sedi- 
mented. 

Credit must be given to Mr. W. D. Scott 
Moncrieff for being the first to devise a system 
of sewage-purification on purely biological 
lines. The original installation was on a 
small scale, and dealt with the sewage from a 
single country-house. It was constructed ten 
or eleven years ago, and Dr. Houston's analyses 
of the effluents attracted a good deal of notice 
when they were published in June, 1893. The 
principal feature of the original installation is 
the “Scott Moncrieff cultivation filter-bed."' 
This is a tank about 3 ft. deep, 2} ft. wide, and 
Io ft. long, which receives the whole of the 
sewage from a household of from ten to 
twelve persons, with the exception of the 
grease, which is held back as far as possible 
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by a grease-trap. The rainwater also is 
excluded. A grating is fixed a little above 
the floor of the tank to form a false 
bottom, and above the grating are successive 
layers of flints, coke, and gravel, the 
total depth of the filtering material being 
about 14in. The sewage enters the tank at 
one end near the bottom, rises through the 
grating and filtering material, and overflows 
at the outfall pipe which is about 2in, below 
the invert of the drain on the inlet side of the 
bed. ‘The cubic capacity of the filter bed,” 
says Dr. Houston, “is thus so small that the 
natural expectation would be that in a few 
days the filtering medium would become 
choked, and a nuisance result. Asa matter of 
fact, however, the reverse of this happens, the 
effluent up to a certain point actually improv- 
ing in quality as the time goes on, and the 
whole process continuing to work satisfactorily 
and uninterruptedly for months together with- 
out constituting a nuisance.” 


It was soon found that, although the filter 


bed succeeded in liquefying a large portion of |t 


the suspended organic matters in the sewage, 
the effluent from it was unsatisfactory from a 
chemical point of view, and Mr. Scott Mon- 
crieff laid down what he termed “nitrifying 
channels ’—half-pipes jointed with cement 
and filled with coke—through which the 
effluent from the filter-bed was allowed to 
flow ; these channels were not as satisfactory 
as the designer anticipated, and various 
modifications were adopted until finally a 
system of superposed filtering trays was 
devised. The effluent from the cultivation 
tank is discharged by a tipper over the 
uppermost tray, filters through this, and 
passes in a shower through a number 
of holes in the bottom on to the next 
tray, and so on. These trays are pecu- 
liarly interesting, as it is believed that each 
becomes in time the home of special 
organisms, the successive trays carrying on 
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the purification in a natural order, and any 
ransposition of the trays leading toa tempo- 
rary derangement of the process of purification. 
Judged from a purely chemical standpoint, the 
effluent from the trays may not be regarded as 
entirely satisfactory, but, as we have already 
pointed out, chemists are not yet agreed 
upon a standard of purity, and evidence 1$ 
accumulating to show that a purely chemi 
standard may be very misleading. An effluent 
may be condemned on analysis, but may yet 
be in such a state of active bacterial change 
that it will be rapidly purified when turned 
into a stream. 


CHAPTER 26.—BACTERIAL PURIFICATION 
(continued). 


Caterham Barracks the sewage from 
ERS 1,180 persons and two horses is 
treated, together with rainwater from certain 
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portions of the premises, the daily flow being 
about 22,000 gallons. The sewage is very 
strong, having sometimes eighteen parts of 
chlorine per 100,000, and a remarkable degree 
of purification is effected by the double process 
of filtration — upward in the cultivation tank 
and downward through the series of trays. 

The principal features of the cultivation tank 
are shown in fig. 100. The sewage flows from 
the inlet-drain A into a square settling chamber 
B, from which it passes to the space C in the 
bottom of the tank and rises through the 
grating D and the filtering material E to the 
overflows F. The effluent passes along 
the side channels G to the second portion of 
the apparatus, which may consist of a series of 
trays (constructed of wood, iron, or concrete) 
as shown in fig. IoJ, or of one or more filter- 
beds as shown in fig. 102. At Caterham 
a second chamber was constructed for experi- 
mental purposes between the cultivation- 
bed and the filtering trays. The trays 
are about 7 in. or 8 in. deep, filled with 
fine coke or other material and with 3 in. 
space between. The sand and small 
quantity of sludge, collecting in the bottom of 
the tank and settling chamber, are at Cater- 
ham carried to a lower level of the ground by 
means of a pipe fitted with a penstock, which 
is raised for about five seconds daily. 

The amount of sludge proper is, however, 
very small, where storm water is excluded. 
At Ashtead the filter-bed is emptied only three 
or four times a year, and the whole of the 
sludge for over six years has been received by 
a plot of ground only 3 yards square without 
nuisance. 

Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s system consists, it will 
be observed, of a double process of filtration, 
the first being upward and principally 
anaérobic, and the second being downward 
and aérobic. It differs from Mr. Donald 
Cameron’s “ Septic Tank” system, in 
providing flints or other filtering material 
in the anaérobic tank. Mr. Scott Moncrieff 
claims that this filtering material becomes 
covered with bacteria, and thus makes all the 
difference “between a nomadic and a fixed 
population.” The septic tank, however, soon 
develops a surface-growth or scum, which 
furnishes a suitable nidus for bacteria, and in 
practice it liquefies a large part of the organic 
solids in the sewage, exactly in the same 
manner as Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s cultivation 
tank. It was at one time thought that the 
septic tank must be covered in order to exclude 
the air as much as possible, but the experi- 
ments at Manchester and elsewhere have 
shown that an open tank gives equally good 
results ; the scum which forms on the surface 
affords ample protection. Open tanks of this 
kind are now often known as “scum-tanks,” 

The inlet and outlet should dip well below 
the surface of the sewage in the tank, so that 
the scum will not be disturbed or carried 
through the overflow. The capacity of the 
tank should be about equal to a day’s flow of 
sewage. In plan it may be oblong, square, or 
circular, but the oblong form is usually pre- 
ferred, as the flow of the sewage is more 
equable. If a circular tank is used, the inlet 
pipe should be carried down the centre to 
about two-thirds of the depth, and may havea 
bell-shaped end. Outlets may be formed 
around the circumference of the tank about a 
foot below the surface of the sewage, and may 
communicate With an annular channel in 
which the overflow pipes leading to the filter- 
beds are fixed, the inverts being level with the 
surface of the sewage in the tank. 

The flow through the tank is continuous, but 
the slow rate allows time for the liquefaction 
of the greater part of the organic solids, and 
for the deposition in the form of sludge of the 
small portion of insoluble residue. Part of the 
soluble matter is also sedimented, and is acted 
upon by the bacteria in the sludge. Light 
matters float to the top and are entangled in 
the scum and there reduced by bacteria. 
Soapy and fatty and other matters, which are 
not easily dealt with, are in this way retained 
for a longer period than would otherwise be 
the case. The tank also equalises the compo- 
sition of the sewage, which, as we have seen, 
varies very considerably at different hours of 
the day. The bacterial changes are accom- 
panied by a constant evolution of gases. 

_ The ettluent from a septic tank or scum tank 
is far from pure, but itis in a state very suit- 
able for treatment on land in one of the three 
ways already described, or for artificial 
filtration. The second portion of the purifying 
process is, however, more difficult than the 


first, and many different kinds of filters and 
filtering materials have been tried with varying 
degrees of success. Nearly all filters fall into 
one of two classes :—(1) Contact-beds, and (2), 
percolating or continuous filters. In the first 
class, the sewage is allowed to run into a 
watertight bed containing coke and other filter- 
ing material; when the bed is full, a period 
of rest is allowed, after which the sewage 
is slowly drawn off. A period of rest 
is then given to the empty bed, so that the 
filtering material will be thoroughly aérated. 
While one bed is resting full, emptying, and 
resting empty, the tank effluent is stored or 
diverted into another bed. An eight-hour 
cycle is often adopted in working a contact 
bed, divided (approximately) thus :—filling, one 
hour ; resting full, two hours; emptying, one 
hour; resting empty, four hours. It has, 
however, been shown at Manchester and other 
places that better results are obtained by adopt- 
ing double or treble contact with shorter cycles. 
The first bed is usually filled with rather coarser 
material than the other, and is known as the 
primary or coarse bed, the second being called 
the secondary or fine bed. The liquid capacity 
of a filter bed (after settlement) is about one- 
third the total capacity, but the proportion 
varies according to the size and regularity of 
the pieces, and is often seriously affected by the 
retention of solid matters, if the sewage has not 
been subjected to a thorough preliminary 
treatment. 

In the Sutton or Dibdin system, which was 
devised and experimented on at Barking by 
Mr. W. J. Dibdin and subsequently adopted at 
Sutton in Surrey, the sewage was originally 
merely screened, and then conveyed to a 
primary contact-bed, which is chiefly anaérobic 
in action, and passes thence toa finer secondary 
contact-bed. A certain amount of sludge 
collected on the surface and in the interstices 
of the coarse bed, and the capacity and 
purifying power were thereby reduced. Pre- 
liminary tank-treatment was therefore intro- 
duced, and the system has now worked well 
for some years. The discharge of the sewage 
is automatically effected by means of Mr. 
S. H. Adams's siphons (manufactured by the 
Adams's Patent Sewage-lift Co.), which are in 
the main on the same lines as those shown in 
fig. 103, but much larger. The experiments at 
Leeds with crude sewage showed that the 
liquid capacity of the coarse bed was reduced 
to about one-fourth of the gross capacity in 
less than four months ; other experiments with 
sewage which had been screened and then 
sedimented for one hour, gave better results, but 
showed that the safe limit of purification was 
about eighty gallons per square yard per day, 
only two fillings per day being treated. 

Fig. 103 shows a plan and Jongitudinal sec- 
tion of an installation consisting of scum tank, 
two primary Leds, and one secondary bed, the 
progress of the sewage being automatically 
controlled by means of Mr. S. H. Adams’s 
patent siphons. The sewage first enters the 
scum tank A, which is fitted with a dipped 
inlet and outlet, and passes thence continuously 
to the chamber B, in whith two alternating 
siphons are placed. The liquid from B is first 
discharged by the siphon No. I to the primary 
bed, C No. 1, where it is held up till the timed 
siphon, D No. 1, is brought into action by the 
filling of the chamber through the regulated 
stop-cock. The length of contact can thus be 
regulated to give the most satisfactory results 
according to the nature of the sewage. From the 
siphon D No. 1 the sewage passes to the second- 
ary bed E, from which it is discharged alter a 
period of contact by the timed syphon F. In 
the meantime the chamber B has refilled and 
discharged its contents through the siphon B 
No. 2 to the primary bed C No. 2, from which 
it passes (after a period of contact) through 
the siphon D No. 2 to the secondary bed. 
Screens are shown at G to prevent the filtering 
material being carried forward by the siphons. 
The whole of the work is carried out automati- 
cally, and ample periods of ačration are 
allowed for the beds. The volume discharged 
from the chamber B must, of course, equal the 
capacity of the bed to which it is delivered. 

Dr. Barwise recommends a triple process of 
purification :—Firsf, anaérobic treatment in a 
scum tank; second, lateral filtration (anaé- 
robic) through a coarse bed; third, acrobic 
filtration through a percolating filter. 

No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down as 
to the areas of contact-beds. At Sutton the 
coarse beds deal with screened sewage at the 
rate of about Ico gallons per square yard per 
day, and the fine beds deal with the eftiuent 


from the primary beds at a rate 50 per 
cent. in excess of this. The beds are 
3 ft. 6 in. deep. Deeper beds are some- 
times used, but the usual range is from 
3 ft. to 5 ft. Sometimes the liquid capacity of 
the primary beds is equal to the daily flow of 
sewage ; the gross capacity will therefore be 
about three times as great. The same rule is 
also applied to the secondary beds. But smaller 
beds will suffice if storm-water is excluded 
from the drains, and if the sewage is passed 
through a scum tank of proper size. It has 
been estimated that, with beds 4 ft. deep, not 
more than 112 gallons of screened sewage 
can be purified per square yard per day, but 
that, if the sewage is first treated in a scum 
tank, 150 gallons can be treated at two fillings 
a day, or 225 gallons at three fillings. Open- 
jointed drain-pipes should be laid along the 
bottom of the beds to facilitate the emptying 
and aération, and the sewage should be 
distributed over the surface,a common method 
being to lay channels along the top of the 
beds, the sewage overflowing on both sides. 
Coke has been very largely used for filter 
beds, on account of its porosity, and appears, 
on the whole, to give as good results as any 
other material; but coal, burnt clay ballast, 
broken stones, &c., have been used. The three 
experts at Manchester came to the conclusion 
that clinkers passed through a screen with 
I}-in. meshes and rejected by one with }-in. 
meshes are the most satisfactory. At the 
Hampton sewage-works, probably the best 
example of treble contact, no preliminary 
tank-treatment was adopted, and the primary 
bed soon began to show signs of sludging 
up; the primary or coarse bed is filled 
with clinker rejected by 4-in. mesh; the 
second, with clinker passed by 4-in. mesh and 
freed from dust ; and the third, with “finer 
material which might be called clinker-sand.” 
Primary beds for screened sewage are often 
made with still coarser material, the pieces 
being sometimes from 3 in. to 5in. in diameter. 
Percolating filters are now being adopted 
for the oxidation of the effluents from scum 
tanks or from primary contact beds. They are 
continuous in action, and if the sewage is pro- 
perly distributed, a more rapid rate of filtration 
can be adopted. The Candy-Caink sprinkler 
is an apparatus for this purpose. The bed 
must be circular or polygonal in plan, and the 
sprinkler must be fixed on a standard in the 
centre. The sprinkler consists of two long 
perforated arms, and is so designed that 
the arms, actuated by the flow of the 
sewage, revolve horizontally around the 
central standard, and distribute the sewage 
in fine streams over the surface of the 
bed. Adams's patent “ York” Buoyant Dis- 
tributor has revolving arms, and as it is 
almost entirely frictionless, will work under a 
very low head. Its weight is supported by the 
liquid in a central tank, upon which the entire 
apparatus floats. The latest experiments with 
this type of filter have been carried out by 
Mr. Alfred Creer, City Engineer, York, at the 
Naburn Sewage Works, and fully demonstrate 
the value of the continuous treatment under 
suitable conditions Mr. F. Wallis Stoddart's 
distributor (fig. 104) has the advantage of being 
without moving parts. It consists ot a number 
of narrow V-shaped gutters, placed above the 
top of the filter, as shown in fig. 105, and sup- 
ported at the ends and by intermediate steel 
joists if necessary. The gutters must not rest 
on the filter, as the inevitable settlement of the 
filtering material would in that case throw 
the gutters out of level and so cause the 
sewage to be distributed unevenly. The 
sewage enters the channel at A, and, passing 
into the distributors B, overflows at the 
triangular notches (shown at the ridges in fig. 
104), ows down the house sides of the corru- 
gations, and drips from the projecting points, 
of which there are 300 in each square 
yard. The filter is continuous in action, 
and can be built with enclosing walls as shown, 
or with coarse rubble sides and foot, or the 
sides may be formed with the filtering material 
laid to its natural slope. If open sides are 
adopted, brick piers must be erected to support 
the joists which carry the distributors. In anv 
case, the effluent escapes into an open channel 
formed around three sides of the filter. The 
inventor claims that this filter, with a depth of 
6 ft., will purify from 500 to 1,000 gallons of 
tank eftluent per square yard per day, accord- 
ing to the strength of the sewage, but these 


figures appear to be based on a purification of . 


only 70 per cent, which is not always 
sutncient. 
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There is a growing belief that percolating 
filters are better than contact-beds for the 
oxidization stage of purification. In contact- 
beds the air is expelled by the sewage, and 
prolonged contact may hinder the work of the 
aérobic organisms. In any case, the beds must 
be worked intermittently, involving additional 
labour or somewhat expensive automatic appa- 
ratus. In percolating filters, on the other hand, 
air is drawn down with the sewage and freely 
aspirated through the open sides. 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal 
to describe all the different kinds of filters (as 
distinguished from contact-beds), which are in 
use. The general aim of the designers has 
been to improve the aération and to increase 
the purifying capacity. Mention may be made 
of Colonel Ducat’s, which has open sides 
found with drain-pipes sloping downwards and 
inwards, and which is provided with heating 
pipes to raise the temperature in winter—Low- 
cock’s, which is fitted with air-pipes through 
which air is forced at a low pressure—and the 
Whittaker-Bryant “ Thermal Aérobic Filter,” 
which has open brickwork sides, a revolving 
sprinkler, and a steam-jet for raising the tem- 
perature of the sewage before it is distributed 
over the filter. In the last the filtering material 
is 9 ft. deep, and the action is continuous. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST CHURCH, OXFORD.— 
Some days ago Lord Halifax laid the foundation- 
stone of the tower of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, at Cowley, Oxford. The church, 
dedicated in 1896, was built after the designs and 
plans of Mr. G. F. Bodley, the estimated ċost of 
the entire fabric, including a mission house, being 
about 12.000}. The building of the tower, at a com- 
puted outlay of 3,000/, was deferred for a while, 
as the necessary sum for the whole structure was 
not at once available. We published two views of 
the church in our issue of July 1, 1899. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, STANLEY, DURHAM. 
—The Roman Catholic Church of St. Joseph and 
the Sacred Heart, which has been erected at 
Stanley, at a cost of 7,000/., was opened on the 19th 
inst. Mr. Charles Walker, of Newcastle, was the 
architect, and the building is of Early English style, 
built in Heworth and local stone, with vaulted 
pitch pine roof. The plastering, which is of an 
ornamental character, was done by Messrs. Rule, of 
Sunderland. The building is heated by hot water. 
the apparatus having been placed therein by 
Messrs Dilworth & Carr, of Preston, and theelectrical 
work is by Messrs. Carrich & Co., Gateshead. The 
terrazo pavement is the work of Messrs. Geary & 
Walker, and the oakwork, including the front of 
the choir gallery and the doorways, was done by 
workmen from Belgium. The oak carving on the 
communion rail was executed by Messrs. Plaskett. 
of Carlisle. The stained-glass work was executed 
by three firms, Messrs. Mayer, of Munich ; Barnett, 
of Leith ; and Atkinson, of Newcastle. The columns 
are of red sandstone from Galloway. The tiling 
was done by Messrs. Wedgewood & Sons, of Stoke, 
and the wood blocking by Mr. Roger Low, Bolton. 
The chief contractors were :—Building, Mr. W. 
Johnson, of Stanley ; joiner’s work, Mr, T. Mordue, 
of Dipton ; painting, Mr. S. Swallow, of Stanley ; 
plumbing, Mr. L. Urwin, Shotley Bridge; aad 
seating, Mr. Plaskett, of Carlisle. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF ABERDEEN MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS.—The Finance Committee of Aberdeen 
Town Council, at a meeting on the 18th inst., had 
under consideration the remit from the Council to 
take steps for the alteration and rearrangement 
internally of the wing of the Municipal Buildings 
fronting Broad-street and Concert-court, at a 
probable cost of 3,000/. to 4,000/1., with a view to 
providing additional accommodation for the 
different Corporation offices and departments. It 
was decided to ask Mr. Dyack, Burgh Surveyor, to 
go into the matter, with Lord Provost Fleming, 
Treasurer Bisset, Mr. Gordon, Town Clerk, and Mr. 
Cran, the City Chamberlain. 

HOTEL, STROMNESS.—A new hotel has recently 
been opened at Stromness, opposite the public 
steamboat pier. The building contains a large 
cotfee-room capable of seating ninety persons, a 
large commercial-room, several private sitting- 
rooms, two smoking-rooms, large billiard-room, 
four bathrooms fitted with hot, cold, spray, and 
plunge baths, ladies’ cloakroom, gentlemen's lava- 
tory, and upwards of forty bedrooms. The hotel is 
lighted throughout by electricity supplied by a 
private dynamo, and the corridors are heated by hot- 
water pipes. The bedrooms are connected with the 
office by telephone. Mr. Samuel Baikie, of Strom- 
ness, was the architect. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SMALL HEATH, BIR- 
MINGHAM.—The foundation-stones of a new Con- 
gregational church were laid on the s6th inst. at 
Small Heath. The site is situate at the corner of 
Watery-lane and St. Andrew’s-road, and adjoins the 
present Congregational school buildings. When 
rurnished the new edifice will cost about 3,0001. It 
will be erected in red brick with stone dressings, 


and wil] provide seating accommodation for between 
400 and soo persons. Mr. Elvin, of Birmingham, is 
the builder, and Mr. Reynolds, of the same city, the 
architect. 

NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS, FELSTED.—The foun- 
dation-stone of these buildings was laid by General 
Sir Alfred Gaselee on the 19th inst. They will con- 
sist of a large school and eight classrooms, of which 
the classrooms are nearly completed. The new 
block was designed by Sir Arthur Bic mfield & Sons, 
the builders being Messrs. Hunt, of Hoddesdon. 

CHURCH EXTENSION, MANCHESTER DISTRICT.— 
At a meeting of the Hulme Rural Deanery, held on 
the 16th inst., the Local Hon. Secretary presented 
the statement of the Diocesan Loan Fund, the object 
of which is to provide churches where they are 
needed and to erect and enlarge elementary schools. 
Last year, it was computed, forty-one new churches 
were needed in the diocese, and a similar number of 
new mission-rooms ; whilst twenty parishes require 
new schools, or the existing schools should be 
enlarged and improved. The amount received to 
date is upwards of 8,000}, of which the Hulme 
Rural Deanery has contributed 220/. The following 
loans have been made: St. George, Abbey Hey, 
Gorton, for the erection of church, 8o0ol.; St. Martin, 
Norris Bank, for erection of church, 5oo/.; St. Anne, 
Lydgate, for site and mission-room, 350/.; St 
Philip, Bolton, for site for church, school, &c., 80o0l.; 
St. Barnabas, Bolton, for site, 8o0o0l.; St. Peter, 
Oldham, for rebuilding church, 5001.; Parish Church, 
Lytham and Fairhaven, for erection of church, Sool. 
—Manchester Courier, 

HOSPITAL, OAKWELL, BATLEY. — At a recent 
meeting of the Oakwell Joint Hospital Board it was 
agreed to erect a hoepital for infectious diseases at 
a cost of about I0,co0o/., including the expense of 
the site, &c. The buildings to be erected are as 
follow : Administration block, scarlet-fever pavilion, 

phoid-fever pavilion, half the isolation pavilion, 
laundry block, mortuary block, and discharge block. 
In the basement of the administration block will be 
a spacious larder and coal-cellar ; while the ground 
floor will contain the matron’s and doctors’ room, 
dispensary, matron’s store, nurses dining and sitting 
room, lavatory and water-closet, kitchen, scullery, 
housemaid’s pantry, cook’s pantry, caretaker's 
living room (with separate entrance porch), 
caretaker’s bedroom, and front entrance, also 
separate entrances for the nurses and tradesmen. 
Wide corridors and staircase are also provided. On 
the first Hoor will be the matron’s and servants’ bed- 
rooms, six bedrooms for the accommodation of 
nurses and probationers, two linen stores, bath- 
room, &c., and housemaid’s sink closet. There will 
be a spacious yard at the rear, with the necessary 
outbuildings. The scarlet-fever pavilion, typhoid- 
fever pavilion, and the half-isolation pavilion, one- 
storied buildings, will each contain two wards. 
Accommodation will also be provided ia each of the 
scarlet-fever wards for eight beds; in each of the 
typhoid-fever wards for four beds, and in each of 
the isolation wards for one bed, together with 
the nurses’ duty-rooms, provision-store, linen- 
store, bathroom, and other conveniences in 
connexion with each department. The laundry- 
block will consist of wash-house, finishing 
and ironing -room3, boiler - house, stable and 
hay loft, ambulance shed, infected and disinfected 
van sheds, two washing yards, and outbuildings. 
A steam disinfector is to be placed between two 
rooms, with a basement for a calorifier. The mor- 
tuary will contain two slabs, lavatory, sink, &c., 
annexed to which wil] be a visitors’ lobby, separated 
from the mortuary by an air-tight glazed screen, and 
entered by a separate external door. The discharge 
block contains undressing-room, bathroom, and 
dressing-room, and is placed near the main entrance. 
The whole of the buildings are to be erected in 
brick, with stone dressings, and the roofs are 
to be covered with dark blue Westmoreland 
slates. All the floors of the wards are to be 
laid with polished maple, and the walls of the 
pavilion finished inside with parian cement 
plaster, all the salient internal angles being 
rounded. The woodwork in the pavilions will be 
of pitch pine, and the wards will be ventilated by 
means of extract ventilators placed on the roofs, 
and up-cast inlet ventilators on the walls. For the 
heating of the wards, Shorland’s hospital stoves are 
being introduced, the hot water for the baths and 
sinks will be obtained from the calorifier in the 
laundry block, heated by steam from a large Cornish 
boiler. Over the boiler-house will be placed a large 
water cistern to supply the water to the calorifier at 
a sutticient pressure to reach the pavilions. Two 
systems of drainage will be provided, one for 
surface-water and the other for sewage. By gravi- 
tation the sewage will be conducted to two 
pairs of bacteria beds, which are to be used 
alternately. These beds will be fitted with 
Adams's patent automatic alternating siphons 
for emptying and filling, thus requiring little or 
no attention. Before reaching the bacteria beds, the 
sewage passes into a scum-tank, and after bac- 
teriological treatment in the beds, the ettluent is 
conducted over a prepared irrigation area of about 
a quarter of an acre in extent. Each section of 
drains is to be ventilated with an inlet and exhaust 
ventilator, and automatic flushing siphons are to be 
employed. The following are the different con- 
tractors for the work :—For excavating, drainage, 
masonry, brickwork, &c., Messrs. W. & H. Sykes, 


Morley ; carpenters and joiners’ work, Mesers, 
Martin Willans & Son, Birstall ; plumbing, glazing, 
&c., Messrs. E. Walker & Co., Heckmondwike : 
slating, Mr. Jonas Thornton’s Sons, Heckmond. 
wike ; plastering, Mesars. William Parker & Sons, 
Heckmondwike ; painting, Mr. Tom Batty, Drigh. 
lington. Mr. J. W. Burrows, of Birstall and Mir. 
field, is the architect. 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
The foundation stones of this new edifice were laid 
on the 11thinst. The building will be of red brick 
with stone facings. It will have seating accommo- 
dation for a congregation of about 520, and the cost 
of the site and building is estimated at about 4.835) 
To this has to be added approximately another Svol. 
for the school, which it is hoped to build later, 
making the total estimated cost about 5,635). The 
architects are Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, of London, 
and the contractor is Mr. Feast, of Haddenham, 
Cambs. 


NEW CHURCH, BLACKWALL.—On the 218t inst. 
the Bishop of Rochester consecrated the new 
church of St. Andrew with St. Michael, which has 
been erected on a site given thirty-five years ago by 
Morden College, Blackheath, in Greenwich Marshes, 
near the opening of Blackwall Tunnel. The church 
has been built at a cost of 15,0001., from the designs 
of Mr, Basil Champneys, and ia style is Late Gothic. 
It is of brick, with white stone supporting pillars, 
The seats are of pine, the choir stalls and altar rails 
of oak, of which, too, the lectern, altar rails, &c, 
are constructed. 


PROPOSED FREE LIBRARY, BIDEFORD. — At a 
meeting of the Bideford Town Council on the 
2oth inst, the report of the Council respecting the 
site of the new Free Library, and the rebuilding of 
of the corner premises, occupied by Messrs. Hogg 
& Pridham, was presented. It recommended that— 


(1) The architecture of the buildings should be in coo- 
formity with the present Town Hall ; (2) the Free Library 
should be a distinctive building ; (3) a Council Chamber 
should be provided about 30:t. by 25 ft., with comm ni- 
cation with the present Town Hall, and an anteroom ; (4) 
a suite of offices should be on the ground fl:or at Hoge’s 
corner; (5) the Library should have a frontage of 50 ft. 
adjoini-g Mr. Giddie’s premises ; (6) the entire co-t of 
the Library buildings and fittings should not exceed 
1,603; (7) the Library should be a one-storied building 
with galleries, heated with hot-water apoaratus in the 
basement : (8) a bold hall and entrance should be erected 
to the Library and Municipal Buildings, which are to have 
lavatory accommodation on the first and ground floors; 
and (9) that an arbitrator should be selected from the 
Royal Committee of British Architects tə assist the 
Council in adjudicating upon the plans, for which prizes 
of 30l., 15l., and 10/. are to be offered, the prize money and 
the successful plan to be merged in the commission when 
the work is carried out. 


The report was adopted unanimously. 


BANKING PREMISES, HOLBORN.—The new build- 
ings of the Birkbeck Bank, now almost completed, 
which front Holborn, and are adjacent and in 
striking contrast to Staple Ian, will add an element 
of variety to the street architecture of London. 
The Holborn front, however, is treated less decora- 
tively than the portion extending along South- 
ampton-buildings to the back of Staple Ian. The 
buildings are lofty and cover about an acre of 
ground, and a new road has been constructed on 
the eastern side, called Staple Inn-buildings-road. 
The style is Italian Renaissance. The architect is 
Mr. T. E. Knightley, of Messrs. Knightley & 
Batterbury, Cannon-street. In regard to the internal 
plan, the numerous corridors are all well lighted, 
and the rooms on the various floors are provided 
with reflectors of varying dimensions. There are 
four staircases, from several points of which one 
can look from the ground floor to the roof, 
spacious landings, and no division separating one 
part of the building from the rest, although, as means 
of safety against fire, isolation is made easy by a aum- 
ber of iron doors. The principal entrance is from 
Southampton-buildings, and there are two or three 
other entrances which lead through the building. 
The bank itself ig a circular-domed room, consider- 
ably larger than the maio room in the Bank of 
England. Its diameter is 72 ft., and its height about 
the same. Outside the counters is a space Io ft. 
wide, floored with indiarubber, and seats and tables 
for customers. There is also a writing-room, 4 
waiting-hall, a room for opening new accounts, and 
board-room. Around the dome is a gallery in which 
the Land and Building Societies’ business is carri 
on. Beneath the tloor and extending over the strong- 
room below are semicircular iron arches, not quite 
reaching the sides, so as to obviate any thrust of 
the arches. There are many strong-rooms and 
safes provided for customers and others wbo 
may wish to rent them from the bank. There isa 
well, of which the water has been analysed by 
Professor Attwood, and pronounced to be pure 
and soft. There are plenty of lifts, and the electric 
light is generated on the premises, The heatiog of 
the corridors is by steam radiators, and the heating 
and ventilation are by Blackmas. The building !$ 
throughout fire resisting, and, internally as as 
externally, the walls are faced with salt-glazed 
terra-cotta, In respect of decoration there 
are outside on the east and south busts of distin- 
guished men—some of whom, as William Hazlitt, 
who lived on the spot, bring local associations 
Around the dome are sixteen compartments of 
fresco, each containing a subject suggestive of 
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business of banking. The contractor is Mr. Charles 
Wall; the terra-cotta work by Messrs. Doulton ; 
and a portion of the tiling by Messrs. Boote & Co. 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATER SUPPLY, KINGSBRIDGE, DEVON. — A 
Local Government Eoard inquiry was held at 
Kingsbridge on the 17th inst. relative to the appli- 
cation by the Urban District Council for sanction 
to carry out the water supply augmentation scheme. 
Mr. Edward Windeatt (Totnes), who appeared on 
behalf of the Council, said the loan required would 
be 3,too/., to be spread over as long a term as 
possible. The population of the district at the last 
census was 3,011, and the outstanding loans about 
1,500}. The assessable rateable value was 10,2011. 
Mr. W. G. Ussher, geological expert, said the source 
of the water on West Alvington Hill was deep- 
seated, and there was little chance of pollution. 

WATER SUPPLY, TUNBRIDGE WELLS,—Tunbridge 
Wells obtains its water from a large number of 
deeply-seated springs in the neighbouring country 
some miles eastwards of the borough boundary, 
and these sources are augmented by means of a 
further supply obtained from artesian wells sunk 
several hundred feet into the water-bearing beds 
known as the Ashdown sands. Each spring- 
head has for some time past been made secure by 
means of a solid brick chamber, at the bottom of 
which the spring issues. These waters are collected 
over a wide area and conveyed in iron pipes to the 
Corporation reservoir and pumping - station at 
Pembury. With regard to the deep-well or 
artesian waters, these, lying as they do ata depth 
of from 300 ft. to 400 ft. below the surface, have 
been obtained by the Corporation at a considerable 
cost. The stratum from which the water is 
obtained has been proved by means of boring 
operations to be at least 150 ft. in thickness, and is 
in all probability considerably thicker. Its outcrop 
is some miles from the borings, so that’the rainfall 
reaching the water-bearing beds necessarily perco- 
lates through a very considerable thickness of the 
Ashdown sands, thus ensuring a high standard of 
purity. When boring, the water was reached after 
passing through a bed of Wadhurst clay some 
200 ft. in thickness, thus excludin surface 
waters. We understand that a trace of iron was 
found in one of the wells, and which, though 
in no way whatever detracting from the 
quality of the water, has upon a few 
isolated occasions given rise to a temporary 
discoloration of the supply owing to the iron 
depositing in the distributing mains, which have in 
consequence been flushed at frequent intervals. 
This has now been remedied, as a large area of 
filter-beds has been laid down in order to remove 
any trace of iron that may exist. The filter-beds 
have been made of sufficient area to filter the whole 
town supply for many years tocome. The water is 
raised from the wells by means of compressed 
air, which is generated by a pair of compound 
condensing engines, with double stage air com- 
pressors, which have been erected in an engine- 
house some considerable distance from the wells 
from which the water is obtained. The compressed 
air, after having been cooled, is then transmitted 
through an air-main and conveyed to the bottom of 
the wells, where it is discharged in a manner so as 
to raise a large and continuous stream of water to 
the surface. The water is thereby aérated and 
passed on to the Corporation reservoirs. The Tun- 
bridge Wells water area is a large one, and extends 
to a number of districts beyond the borough 
boundaries, and, in order to amply provide for all 
possible demands that may be occasioned in the 
future by the growth of the town, the Corporation 
are taking in additional springs into their supply and 
sinking more deep wells some considerable distance 
away from those already existing.—Tunbridge Wells 
Courier. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MEMORIAL TABLET, FORGAN, DUNDEE. — A 
memorial tablet erected in the chapel of Vicarsford 
Cemetery, Forgan, Dundee, to commemorate three 
volunteers who fell in the South African war, was 
recently unveiled. It is of carved stone, flanked on 
either side by short pilasters, and surmounted in the 
centre by an ornate cross. Mr. James Bremner, of 
Broughty Ferry, was the sculptor. 

MEMORIAL TABLET, EDINBURGH.—A memorial 
table to the late Mr. Robert Wilson has been 
erected in the hall of the mission building of the 
Sabbath Free Breakfast Mission in Old Fish Market 
Close, Edinburgh. Mr. Hippolyte Blanc, architect, 
of Edinburgh, designed the tablet, which was 
executed by Mr. Beveridge, sculptor. The memorial 
is in the form of a mural tablet of Sicilian marble 
The marble, which is 28 in. high by 21 in. broad, is 
enclosed in an elliptical-headed frame of carved 
pilasters and archivolt, the whole being comprised 
within an entablature, with carved festoon decora- 
tion on the frieze. The entablature is supported 
upon two carved and fluted shafts, resting upon a 
moulded and bracketed plinth. The framework is 
of walnut, and the lettering on the marble panel is 
in gold. 


architecture at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts have been 
awarded this year to M. Brunet and M. Billerey. 


tical elevation of St. Etienne d'Auxerre” ; the latter 


FOREIGN. 
FRANCE.—The two travelling scholarships in 


The former exhibited at the Old Salon an “analy- 


exhibited at the New Salon two designs for churches 
for a town in Normandy.——Mlle. Marie Pellechet, 
sister of the eminent architect, has left to the 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres a sum of 
300,000 fr. to found an annual prize in architecture, 
to be called the “ Prix Auguste Pellechet.”"——The 
Academie des Beaux-Arts has awarded to M. 
Benard, architect, the Jean Reynaud prize, of the 
value of 10,000 fr., for his design for the University 
of San Francisco.——M. Espouy, the architect, has 
just completed the model of a great piece 
of decoration which is to cover the iron 
curtain of the Comeédie Francaise. The composi- 
tion, which is surrounded with a framework of 
gilt leafage, represents a serie: of porticoes of clipped 
tree surrounding the “ Altar of Art,” towards which 
advance two figures symbolising Comedy and 
Drama, and carrying laurels and flowers. Other 
figures, representing the Scenic Arts, are grouped to 
right and left, and in the upper part of the space 
floats a banner carried by flying genii, and bearing 
the inscription “ Pr-eteriti fides, spes futuri.” In 
the side chapels of the Church of St. Nicolas des 
Champs some interesting frescoes have been dis- 
covered, which have been hidden for more than a 
century under a coat of plaster. One of these, in 
the Chapel of Saint Vincent de Paul, is attributed to 
Simon Vouet. The new Chamber of Deputies 
will shortly have under consideration a scheme for 
some works on a large scale for the improvement of 
the port of Dieppe. 

INDIA.—The Government Press offices are to be 
lighted by electricity at a cost of 50,000 rupees, and 
further estimates for lighting St. George’s Cathedral, 
the General Hospital, and Government House, 
Ootacamund, amounting to about a lakh and a half 
of rupees, have been submitted for sanction.—— 
The survey of the Bankura-Howrah railway has 
been nearly finished.—_—The Indian Forest Depart- 
ment and the Public Works Department are dis- 
cussing the problem of more expeditiously moving 
the timber which accumulates at the Rangoon 
depot. The timber remains on the river bank for 
months owing to the narrowness of the creeks, 
The methods proposed to facilitate the removal are 
either by deepening the creeks and widening the 
bridges over them or by erecting a number of jetties 
on the river bank, each with a steam crane to lift 
the logs out of the water.——The foundations of 
the new municipal buildings at Calcutta are about 
to be laid, and the work is expected to progress 
rapidly in spite of the difficulties hitherto experi- 
ence d.—— Oil has been used for laying the dust on 
the roads of Mandalay and has proved to be 
successful.———The Darjeeling Fine Arts exhibition 
has been opened by the Lieutenant Governor.—— 
The reconnaisance survey of the projected Syriam- 
Pegu railway has been completed. 

UNITED STATES, — Mr. Edward Robinson has 
been elected director of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts in the place of General Charles G. Loring. 
Mr. Robinson is regarded in the United States as one 
of the best authorities on classical antiquities. —— 
We regret to learn of the death of Mr. James Brown 
Lord, one of the best known of New York archi- 
tects. He designed many public and private build- 
ings, including the two Delmonico buildings, the 
White Plains Asylum, the Babies’ Hospital, and the 
ae Appellate Court-house, Madison-square, New 
York, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
—Messrs. Easton & Co. have appointed Messrs, 
Reunert & Lenz, of Johannesburg and elsewhere, 
sole agents for the whole of South Africa for the 
sale of the Schmidt patent superheaters; and 
throughout the same territory, with the exception 
of Cape Colony, for Messrs. Easton's electric and 
hydraulic lifts.— Messrs. Niven & Wigglesworth, 
architects, have removed their offices from 34, 
Mecklenburgh-square to Gwydir Chambers, 104, 
High Holborn, W.C. 
THE CLOTH HALL, NEWBURY. — Mr. Francis 
Mount is appointed architect for the restoration of 
the Jacobean Cloth Hal! at Newbury, and of its 
conversion for purposes of a museum of local 
antiquities and of an art gallery, as the towns- 
people’s memorial to Queen Victoria. The esti- 
mated cost of the work exceeds 2,000}. The 
ownership of the Cloth Hall was recently acquired 
by the Mayor and a committee from the Charity 
Commissioners. 

SPITALFIELDS MARKET.—A Select Committee of 
the House of Lords have ordered to be reported to 
the House for third reading the Bill promoted by 
the Corporation of London, and already sanctioned 
by the House of Commons. The Committee have 
acceded to an application of the Great Eastern 
Railway Co. for relief from further liability to make 
payments (now about 1,600/. per annum) to the 
owners of Spitalfields Market in respect of 
their being allowed to continue their market at 
Stratford. The payments have hitherto been made 


ticularly worthy of notice. 
three Babcock-Wilcox boilers, two of 150 h.p. each, 
and one of 200 h.p., to which fuel is brought from 


= Mr. Homer, as lessee of the former market. 
e 
the purchase of 
Market, and have thus acquired all market 
rights and franchises subject to Mr. Homer's lease 
of eighty-four years from 1882. Under the Bill they 
will proceed to acquire the lessee’s interest, either 
by agreement, or, that failing, by arbitration. 
Corporation also undertake to carry out certain 
widenings of the streets, together with other im- 
provements of the property, in and about the area 
of the market. 
Borough Council to purchase the market after a 
lapse of ten years, if they wish to do so. The Com- 
mittee over-ruled some objections raised by the 
London County Council, who contended that they 
themselves, and not the Corporation, are the proper 
Authority for all street improvements so compre- 
hensive tn their nature as those contemplated by the 
Corporation, and that the Corporation ought not to 
be a “ Market Authority” outside the boundaries of 
the City of London. 


Corporation have recently completed 


the freehold of Spitalfields 


The 


The Bill enables the Stepney 


UNIVERSITY CLUB, NEW YORK. — One of the 


most luxurious clubhouses built in New York during 
recent years is that of the University Club. The 
building occupies an area of ios ft. by 155 ft. on 


Fifth-avenue, and the mechanical equipment is par- 
Steam is furnished by 


the coal store by cars passing under the main floor. 
Feed-water is filtered and heated in a 500 h.p. 
Berryman heater. The steam main of 8 in. diameter 
serves electric-light engines, pumps, air compressors, 
blowing engines, Turkish baths, and the heating 
mains. The electric-light plant includes three 
Westinghouse dynamos of 75, 50, and 25 kilowatts 
capacity, direct coupled to high-speed engines of 
120, 80, and 4o h.p. respectively. In addition to 
the lighting mains, leads are taken from the 
switchboard to various motors for ventilating fans, 
and the roof garden is illuminated from a separate 
feeder. An artesian well has been sunk on the pre- 


mises, 80 that water at reasonably low temperature 
may be obtained during summer time. 


Drinking 
water is further cooled by the aid of refrigerating 


plant, consisting of two 12-ton absorption ice 
machines. 


For house and boiler services the city 
water is used, being treated in mechanical filtration 


plant, with a total capacity of 18,000 gallons per 
hour. 
Turkish bath, and is first pumped to two settling 
tanks of 7,000 and 5,000 gallons capacity, where 
aération aids the deposition of ferric carbonate. The 
water is afterwards passed through a special filter, 
with a capacity of 2,500 gallons per hour, and, as a 
result of the treatment, it is said that the water in 
the plunge is so clear that a pin can be distincti 

seen at the bottom through 6 ft. of water. Venti- 
lation is chiefly effected upon the plenum system, by 
which warm or cold air is distributed throughout 


Well water is used for the plunge of the 


the building, according to the outside temperature. 
Some parts of the house are warmed by exhaust 
steam ; hot water is supplied throughout from high 
and low pressure tanks ; and on the rear section of 
the roof there is a very complete laundry, in which 
the machinery is driven by an electric motor. The 
details of the Turkish bath are of considerable in- 
terest, and the plunge is of ample size, measuring 
17 ft. by soft., with a depth varying from 5 ft. to 
7ft.6in. Passenger and goods lifts, all worked by 
hydraulic power, complete the main features of the 
slant which is remarkably comprehensive and well 
designed. 

THE VIEW FROM RICHMOND HILL.—Mr. Max 
Waechter, of Richmond, recently purchased from 
the family of the late Mrs. Metchim, of Petersham 
Lodge, a portion of that property, and has entered 
into covenants with the owner, Lord Desart, of the 
remainder, whereunder he will sbortly possess the 
freehold of the property. Subject to the condi- 
tions of a lease which he is about to grant at a 
nominal rent to the Princess of Wales’s Holiday 
Home for Governesses, and subject to stipulations 
for tbe preservation of the fine trees upon the 
estate, as well as to certain building restrictions, 
Mr. Waechter has decided to offer the freehold to 
the town of Richmond in order to prevent en- 
croachments that would mar the prospect from 
Richmond Hill. Contributions towards the pur- 
chase money (72,000/1.) for the Marble Hill Estate 
have been made by the London County Council, 
36,000/.; Surrey County Council, 10.0007. ; Rich- 
mond Corporation, 10,000]. ; Twickenham U.D.C., 
6,000], ; Mr. P. Morgan, 1,000/,; “ Anonymous,” 
5,000/,; and others. As the Middlesex County 
Council have now agreed to subscribe 2,000/., the 
acquisition of the estate is virtually assured. 
MACHINERY USERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The annual 
general meeting of the Machinery Users’ Associa- 
tion was held on Thursday, the roth instant, at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. Sir W. H. Houlds- 
worth, Bart., M.P., presided, and in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts referred to the 
improved position in which the Association stood 
owing to the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Local Taxation, and of the recent judgment of the 
Lord Chief Justice in the case of Crockett and 
Jones and the Northampton Union Assessment 
Committee. A recent decision in Scotland, adverse 
to the manufacturers, had brought a great amount 
of Scotch support to the Association. Mr. Lewis 
Evans referred to the question of water supplies as 
being a most important one for manufacturers. Mr. 
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W. H. Holland, M.P., spoke with approval of the 
formation of the Commercial Committee in 
Parliament. 

INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY.— 
This Society held its usual monthly meeting on 
Thursday, the roth inst., at the Society's house, 
7, Dean’s-pard, Westminster Abbey, S.W., the Rev. 
Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. Grants of 
money were made in aid of the following objects, 
viz.; Building new churches at Weston-super-Mare, 
All Saints, 240l. in lieu of former grant of 200! ; 
Blackham, All Saints, in the parish of Withyam, 
near Tunbridge Wells, 4o/.; Fulham, Christ Church, 
Middlesex, rool ; and Goodmayes, St. Paul, in the 
parish of Chadwell Heath, Essex, 40.. ; and towards 
enlarging or otherwise improving the accommoda- 
tion in the churches at Godney, Holy Trinity, near 
Wells, Somerset, 25/.; Hemblington, All Saints near 
Norwich, 30/ ; North Stoke, St. Mary, near 
Wallingford, Oxon, 25!.; Princetown, St. Michael, 
Devon, 60/ ; Saltfleetby, All Saints, near Louth, 
Lincs., 10/.; and Snargate, St. Dunstan, near 
Folkestone, 15/. A grant was also made from the 
special Mission Buildings Fund towards building a 
mission church in the parish of Weaste, near Man- 
chester, 40}. The following grants were also paid 
for works completed :—Goole, St. Paul, Yorks, 6o/. 
on account of a grant of rool. ; Mexborough, St. 
George, Rotherham, Yorks, sol; Clapham, St. 
Peter, Surrey, 70l.; and Peterborough, St. Barnabas, 
130/. In addition to this the sum of 202/. was paid 
towards the repairs of twelve churches from Trust 
Funds held by the Society. 

THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION.—The next 
Building Trades Exhibition will open at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall on Saturday, June 13, 1903, and 
will close on Saturday, June 20. The main portion 
of the ground floor has already been allotted. so 
that immediate application should be made by in- 
tending exhibitors. It is also intended to hold a 
Colliery Exhibition to immediately follow the 
Building Trades. 

THE WHITECHAPEL AND BOW RAILWAY.—The 
new line which has just been opened was con- 
structed jointly by the Metropolitan, District, and 
the London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway Com- 
panies as a link between their lines at Whitechapel 
Station and Campbell-road, Bow, respectively. 
Though not much more than two miles in length, it 
has cost about 1.200,000/,, having been constructed 
for nearly the whole distance beneath the main road 
on the “cut and cover” system, whilst provision 
had to be made for a temporary diversion with 
continuance of the existing tramway and railway 
trafic during the course of the works. In taking 
up the roadway two or three miles of old sewers 
were cut out and replaced with new ones of brick 
and concrete laid down on each side of the line. 
Two miles of gas and water pipes have also been 
laid, some of the new pipes being 3 ft. in diameter, 
The contractors for the line, which is probably 
the last to be built in London by the old 
mode of underground construction, were Messrs. 
Price & Reeves, of Westminster. The engineer 
was Mr. Cuthbert A. Brereton, M.InstCE, a 
partner of Sir John Wolfe Barry. For 50 yards 
beneath the Regent's Canal the line runs in two 
cast-iron tubes, 18 ft. in diameter apiece, as in that 
portion there was not head-room enough beneath 
the canal fcr a tunnel of brickwork. At Bow-road 
station the roadway was lifted bodily 2 ft. to atford 
head-room for building the station, and was dropped 
again when the underground work had been 
finished, and beyond that station, at the junction 
with the Tilbury main line, an old bridge which 
carries the latter across Campbell-road was taken 
down and replaced with a new one for the 
junction lines without interruption of the railway 
tratlic of that company. Fach of the three inter- 
mediate stations—at Stepney-green, Mile Fad, and 
Bow-road—has platforms 450 ft. long and 16 ft. 
wide. 

THE BUILDING TRADE IN POLAND.—Mr. Consul- 
General Murray, in his annual report from Warsaw 


demand for cement was considerably smaller than 
in 1900, owing to the complete standstill in Govern- 
ment works, Government being the chief consumer 
of cement. The nine cement works in Poland, with 
a producing power of 1,300,000 barrels of 160 kilos 
each, sold in Igor only 560,000 barrels, or 43 per 
cent.; owing to the syndicate the price was main- 
tained at three roubles per barrel, but this price 
barely sufficed to cover expenses, 30 that the balance- 
sheets for 1901 of the cement works do not show 
any profit. Very little foreign cement is imported 
into Poland, but owing to the over-production in 
the whole Empire, a petition has been presented by 
the owners of works to still further raise the duty 
on imported cement. It is doubtful whether the 
request will meet with the approval of the 
authorities as regards cement imported by the land 
frontiers, but it is expected that the duty on cement 
imported by sea will be increased, which would 
nearly shut out British cement, of which a 
certain quantity is still imported. 

GARDEN CITIES.—We understand that Mr. 
George Cadbury has offered to subscribe 1,000} to 
the Garden City Pioneer Company, on condition 
that the whole capital of 20,000/. is raised. In con- 
nexion with the movement a great public confer- 
ence is to be held at Liverpool and Port Sunlight on 
July 25 and 26, when Messrs. Lever will entertain 
about a thousand delegates from all parts of the 
country. Special travelling arrangements are 
being made for the London delegates and members, 
and tickets should be applied for to the Secretary, 
77, Chancery-lane, W.C. 

STREET IMPROVEMENTS, GLASGOW.—The Glas- 
gow City Improvements Committee have had before 
them a sketch plan and Report prepared by Mr. 
Frank Burnet, architect for the buildings about to 
be erected on the east side of High-street, north of 
Duke-street, with reference to the desire expressed 
by the Statute Labour Committee of the Police 
Department to have that portion of the street 
widened to a greater extent than the 55 ft. already 
approved of by the Corporation. The sketch plan 
shows a proposed additional widening to the extent 
of 4 ft. in the centre, and diminishing to about 2 ft. 
or 2 ft. 6 in. at the respective ends, and Mr. Burnet 
states that the loss to be sustained by the City Im- 
provements Department in the carrying out of this 
further improvement upon the street will amount 
to about Soof, The Committee recommend that 
this portion of the High-street be further widened 
to the extent indicated, provided the Police Depart- 
ment will agree to relieve the City Improvements 
Department of the loss which will be thereby 
entailed upon that department.—Glascow Herald. 

EXCAVATIONS IN THE FORUM.—Our Rome cor- 
respondent telegraphed last night :—Signor Boni, 
director of the excavations in the Forum, to-day 
discovered two fresh tombs belonging to a pre- 
historic necropolis. The discovery places the exist- 
ence of a necropolis beyond dispute, while the fact 
that one tomb contains ashes and the other a skele- 
ton raises an interesting question as to the burial 
customs of the early inhabitants of Rome.—Times. 

MEMORIAL STATUE, DUMBARTON.—The formal 
unveiling of the memorial statue of the late Dr. 
Peter Denny, the well-known shipbuilder of Dum- 
barton, took place on the 17th inst., the ceremony 
being performed by Lord Overtoun. The statue 
funds were raised by public subscription, and the 
commission to execute the wark was given to Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft, R A. The figure is cast in bronze, 
and stands 10 ft. high, on a Kemnay Aberdeen 
granite pedestal, roft. Oin, in height. The eastern 
and western faces contain panels in relief bronze of 
engineering and shipbuilding, while the southern 
panel, facing the town, bears the inscription. 

A COSTLY RAILWAY OFFICE.—The new general 
ottices of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, at 
Montreal, were opened on Jane 2. The building is 
described as one of the finest of its kind on the 
American continent. The following particulars are 
taken from the description of the structure in the 
local press:—‘*The building is constructed of 
to the British Foreign Oftice on the commerce of | Bedford (Indiana) limestone, resting on a base of 
Poland and Lithuania, remarks that the continuance , Quebec granite. The vestibule is composed of four 
of the financial crisis during the past year was felt} kinds of rare marble; the lower portion being of 
strongly in the building trade. Very few new j| black and gold marble from Italy, and green marble 
buildings, either public or private, were started in| from Greece; the rose tint marble is from France, 
1901, and, in consequence, the prices of the different] and the large panels were brought from the south 
building materials, if not kept up attiticially by] side of the Pyrenees Mountains in Spain. The 
rings and syndicates, were subject to a further fall. | three panels between the doors at the head of the 
Nearly all bricktields which had closed in 1000 steps are of a very rare species of marble from 
remained closed in 1901. Owing to this, however, ; Nubia, Africa, The faience of the vestibule is com- 
the stock was considerably reduced, and the prices’ posed of glazed porcelain, embellished with em- 
paid for ordinary bricks in 1900—31. per 1,000— bossed designs which give the appearance of Italian 
went up towards the end of the year to tl. 7s.,a, majolica. The corridor is lined with Belgian 
further advance being anticipated in the present marble in large slabs, 8 ft. high, which perfectly 
year. Locally made refractory bricks are gradually | match at the joints, and present beautiful designs in 
beginning to compete with the British, German, and ; variegated shades. This marble is used throughout 
Belgian articles ; their quality is decidedly inferior, | the building for wainscoting. When it is realised 
but they are so very much cheaper, on account ot , that nearly a million of dollars of capital has been 
the duty on imported bricks (which is equal to their’ placed in the building. some idea can readily be 
value), that it is frequently better to use them. | gained of its general magaiticence, and how no 
Tiles, which have become extremely fashionable for ` expense has been spared to make the building all 
paving purposes, did fairly well in roor, Although: that anv one could desire.” 
tiles made locally are interior to those imported,/ CORONATION ILLUMINATIONS ON THE E.L.B 
they have succeeded in completely throwing out the SystEM.—The output of illumination material and 
French and Belgian articles on account of devices on the E L B. system has exceeded. we are 
their lower price; there does not, therefore. told, the most sanguine expectations of the Electric 
appear to be any opening tor British tiles in Lighting Board Co. The Office of Works has been 
Poland. The most important works in this line using the E.L.B. system for part of the work at 
paid last year a dividend of 8 per cent. The Westminster Abbey. The system has been also 
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applied throughout the Stock Exchan 

facades of the Prudential Insurance Co, 4 ia 
Gresham Insurance Co.: at the United Seryi 
Club, the Conservative Club, and the Devonshire 
Club. On the Embankment there is an extensive 
display in the Temple Gardens; and in the West 
End is a display of the system on the Hippodrome 
building, another on Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove's 
frontages, and another at Messrs. Liberty’s in 
Regent-street. Lloyd's Bank and Martin's Ban; 
are also equipped with this system. Further, there 
are numerous devices on the E LB. system q 
plied to ordinary business premises in the City, in 
the West End, and also on a number of private 
residences in Mayfair. 

BUILDING MATERIALS FROM BAYONNE.—Dauring 
the past year, according to an official Report, 1 313 
tons of slates were exported from Bayonne by small 
sailing vessels to Plymouth, Bideford, Ilfracombe 
Cork, &c. These slates, which are of a very fine 
quality,and cut exactly to suit the British demand 
are brought to Bayonne by rail from the “ Ardoig. 
erjes" of Bagneres de Bigorre. As far as can be 
ascertained, these slates are sold to the British 
buyers on a cost, insurance, and freight basis 
The quantity exported would, no doubt, be con. 
siderably increased were it not for the difficulty of 
finding sailing vessels willing to carry this class of 
merchandise. The rates of freight to the United 
Kingdom vary from 8s. to 9s. per ton. During the 
year five or six small sailing vessels, carrying 
altogether about 600 tons of timber for building 
purposes, were consigned from Bordeaux for 
Bridgwater. 

NEW WESLEYAN CHAPELS AND EXTENSIONS, 
NORTH OF ENGLAND.—A great impetus is being 
given to Wesleyan chapel extension in all parts 
of British Methodism, owing to the anticipated 
early distribution of grants from the Million 
Fund. Within the past few days sanction has 
been given by the General Chapel Committee 
for the erection of thirty-three new chapels, 
twenty of which are to be built in populous locali- 
ties or rural districts where at present Methodism 
is unrepresented. The estimated outlay on these 
new chapels is 71,300), The sitting accommoda- 
tion to be provided is for 10,300 worshippers. With 
the connexional aid to be afforded, the temporary 
debt on these new buildings will only be 12.500/. 
In addition there are forty cases of enlargements, 
also new Sunday and day schools and some ten new 
organs, bringing up the total estimated outlay to 
nearly 110,000/. In the list are the following 
cases :—Durham—A new chapel to be built at 
Brandon, religious services now being held in a 
cottage. The proposed vutlay is 2,105/. ; sitting 
accommodation for 280 hearers. Amble—A new 
chapel to be built at Red Row to seat 225 persons, 
at an estimated cost of 1,.350/.; a grant of 300l. is 
asked. Maryport—A new chapel at Wyndham-road 
to seat 150, at a cost of 720l. Cockermouth—A new 
chapel at Threlkeld Quarry, estimated to cost nearly 
1,0001., to seat 110 persons. Also a new chapel at 
Bleatarn in the Kirby Moorside cireuit. In Work- 
ington circuit, at Harrington, chapel alterations, 
&e. ; cost 6507, At Grange, in Lake District, erec- 
tion of hall, Sunday-school, &c. ; cost 750]. Wear- 
dale—Chapel alteration at Lanehead ; cost tool. 
North Shields—Enlargement scheme at Rose Hill. 
Amble—Purchase of day and Sunday-school at a 
cost of 1,0157. ; also Broomhill chapel alteration, 
school, and classrooms, in the same circuit, esti- 
mated to cost 9251.—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

COPPARD'’S SWING SCAFFOLD.—This swing 
scatfold is invented by Mr. Jobn Coppard, of 
Caledonian-road. It is raised or lowered by a 
gearing which can be worked by one man turning 
the windlass handle shown in connexion with the 
gear case A, This contains the drum to which one 
end of cable D is secured, the other end of the 
cable being passed over rollers in A and through 
pullies B, and guide stay C, and then secured to 
cantilevers E, enabling one man to safely do the 
work usually requiring four or six men. The 


to receive the stage, is made of angle steel bolted 
together, the staging being secured thereon The 
uprignts and rails are made of barrel, screwd in 
position, rendering it light but strong. Tbe wortng 


, parts and junctions are made of malleable iron. The 
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gear case A, containing the mechanical arrange- 
ment, is bolted in position on the flour. Steel cables 
are employed, the breaking strain of which is 
15 cwt., instead of hemp ropes. We have seen a 
working model of the scaffold and consider it a very 
useful thing. 

FRENCH STONE AND SLATE EXPORTs.—In his 
annual report on the trade of Cherbourg, Mr. 
Consul Loftus devotes considerable attention to 
the stone trade. This, he explains, is carried on by 
several firms and companies in the district, large 
quarries existing very close to the docks and 
wharves, being, in fact, connected to these by 
steam-tram lines. All these companies seem to be 
doing well, and undoubtedly this trade is one of 
the most prosperous in the port. Practically all the 
stone is carried from the port in small British ships, 
which come across, in ballast as a rule, expressly 
for cargoes of stone. This latter is principally used 
for road-mending purposes, and is broken by hand 
into cubes varying in size from about 14 to 24 in., 
the application of machinery having been found by 
experience to be less effective. It is then passed 
through revolving drums to ensure uniformity of 
size, the drums being perforated with holes and 
driven by steam. From these drums it is shot 
direct into trucks underneath, and run off, 
either direct to the wharves or to large 
reserve heaps near by. The stone is shipped 
principally to Southampton, Newhaven, Shoreham, 
Dover, Rochester, Fareham, Poole, Strvod, Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate, and the Thames. The quantity 
exported in 1901 was 120,000 tons, showing an 
increase of 50,000 tons over the preceding year. 
Mr. Loftus remarks that the Cherbourg stone “ is ex- 


cellent as a rule, but the British engineers are most 


particular as to the quality of the stone used by them ; 


and the area over which the cost of carriage allows its 


sale is limited, being confined to those places near 
or on the south or south-eastern coasts of the United 
Kingdom. The average cost of macadam stone here 
is about 63. per ton, and that of unbroken stone 
is, of course, a little less.” Mr. Henniker-Major, 
Vice-Consul at St. Malo, mentions that the export 
of stone from that port is a new departure. It 
consists principally of paving stones from Erquy, 
Cotes du Nord, but included also last year one cargo 
of granite for Dublin; also 10 tons of granite 
from “La Socicté des Granits de l'Ouest,” which 
turns out a stone known as “ porphyroide polie 
inalterable,” a splendid stone beautifully polished. 
Slate. Mr. Henniker-Major adds, is steadily in- 
creasing as an export, and is a most useful freight 
for small sailing vessels, London being the port of 
destination. This slate is from “Le Compton 
d'Ardoises d’Anjou,” at Auger, Seine et Loire. 

ELBA MARBLES AND GRANITES.—We gather from 
a Report by Mr. Vice-Consul Tonietti that the con- 
siderable quantity of limestone (about 30,000 tons) 
required for the smelting of quartz ores in the Elba 
furnaces has caused the numerous marble quarries 
in Elba to be reopened. The working of these will 
allow of the extraction of more compact blocks 
than have been previously obtained, and will revive 
a long abandoned industry. The quarrying is 
already under way, and the loading stations are in 
good working order. In the several trenches dug 
to mark out the lower boundary of the great marble 
vein traversing Elba for many kilomctres from 
south to north, with an east to west inclination of 
about 45 deg., yellow and .red ochres are found, 
together with oxides of iron and traces of ore. 
Beds of coloured earth and oxides of iron promising 
a good yield have begun to be worked again in 
other parts of the island. Cipollino marble quarries 
were opened on the northern side of Eiba, on the 
coast between Portoferraio and Marciana Marina, 
during the year rgor, and the first blocks of different 
sizes, some of them measuring from 5 to 7 cubic 
metres, were sent abroad. This marble is held to 
be of a very fine quality on account of its beautiful 
Veinings, and if its special hardness does not con- 
stitute a defect, promises well. The granite 
quarries do not give evidence of any noteworthy 
progress, apart from the crystals which are now 
found there more frequently—white, coloured, and 
tricoloured tourmalines, beryls, aquamarines, feld- 
spars, &c.,and some of the unusually large blocks 
containing hundreds of these crystallisations massed 
together are indeed marvellous to behold. 

ITALIAN MARBLE. —An official report received 
at the British Foreign Office from Leghorn states 
that last year the business in marble, both 
rough and worked, was very favourable to those 
concerned. The quantity exported was about 
the same as in i900, but prices were better 
for quarry owners. Nearly sixty per cent. of the 
worked marble of Carrara went to the United 
Kingdom, while very large quantities of the 
rough material went to the United States, which 
prefers to do its own sawing into slabs. The actual 
quantities exported to British destinations in roor 
were : marble and alabaster. rough and in blocks, 
3.334 tons, value 8.193/.; marble and alabaster, 
worked, 7,404 tons, value 73,7301. 
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LEGAL. 
WOOD FLOORING COMPANY'S LIBEL 
ACTION. 


THE case of the Acme Wood Flooring Co., 
Ltd., v. Alcot, came betore Mr. Justice Wills in 
the King’s Bench Division on the 19th inst., an 


action by the plaintitf company to recover from the 
defendant damages for alleged libel, The defendant 
pleaded that the words complained of were not 
libellous. 

It appeared that the plaintiff company and the 
defendant both carried on the business of importing 
and cutting American red gumwood for the pur- 
pose of wood pavement, and laying it down when 
cut into blocks. In the year 1900 the defendant 
was employed by the Vestry of Bethnal Green to 
pave two streets known as Abbey -street and 
Church-row. The defendant carried out the work 
in Abbey-street, but the work in Church-row was 
not proceeded with. The Brighton Corporation in 
January, 1901, invited tenders for the paving of cer- 
tain streets in Brighton, and the tender of Messrs. 
Macartney & McElroy for supplying and laying 
down the wood pavement required was accepted, 
and it was arranged that the blocks made by the 
defendant should be employed for that purpose. 
After the work had proceeded some time it was dis- 
covered that the blocks supplied by the defendant were 
unsatisfactory, and then the Brighton Corporation 
entered into a contract with the plaintiff company 
for the supply of the remaining blocks necessary to 
complete the work, The plaintiffs supplied 700,000 
blocks, some of which Macartney & McElroy used 
for paving St. George’s-place, Brighton, which, being 
180 ft. wide, required great care so as to prevent an 
expansion of the wood. On September 14, 1901, 
Macartney & McElroy laid down the plaintitf com- 
pany’s blocks without their having been “ grouted ” 
or tarred, and when a heavy fall of rain occurred 
the spaces between the blocks became filled with 
water, and, expansion taking place, the result was 
the bursting up of the pavement at the side of the 
road. In October, 1901, the Bethnal Green Borough 
Council invited tenders for the paving of Church- 
row, which had not been proceeded with under 
their contract with the defendant. Both the 
plaintiff company and the defendant tendered for 
the work, but the Borough Council accepted the 
plaintitt company’s tender. On October 11 the 
defendant sent one of the photographs of St. 
George’s-place, which he had taken to the Surveyor 
of the Bethnal Green Borough Council with a letter 
which contained the following passage :—“ I have 
no doubt that the Acme C>. know all about 
gumwood, and first thought about introducing it. 
I send photo showing gumwood recently laid at 
Brighton by that company.” 

After hearing evidence, his Lordship, in summing 
up, pointed out to the jury that if they thought that 
the reasonable meaning of the words was that the 
plaintitfs supplied bad stuff, the words were capable 
of being a libel upon them in the way of their 
business. 

In the result the jury awarded the plaintiff com- 
pany 200). damages, and judgment was entered in 
accordance with the verdict for the plaintitfs, with 
costs. 


Wallace appeared for the plaintif company, and 
Mr. B. F. Williams, K.C. and Mr. J. D. Williams 
for the defendant. Mr. George Lawrence held a 
watching brief on behalf ot certain interested 
parties. 


CASE UNDER THE LANDS CLAUSES ACT. 


THE case of the King v. Dixon came before a 
Divisional Court of the King’s Bench, comprised of 
the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Darling, and Mr. 
Justice Channel, on the 23rd inst. 

In this case the Great Northern Railway Co. had 
obtained a rule for a writ of cert:orari to bring up an 
inquisition of the Under Sheriff of London with a 
view to its being quashed on the ground that it was 
made in excess of jurisdiction. The railway was a 
tube one, and ran under East-road, Hoxton, No. 105 
of which was leased by the respondent, Dr. Dixon 
As the line went under a portion of respondent’s 
house, the railway company served notice to treat 
with regard to the easement they required. The 
reipondent also served a notice of claim asking so 
much for the easement and so much for damage to 
his property. Thereupon the company issued a 
warrant to the Sheriff which only required that 
official to call a jury to determine the amount 
of compensation due to Dr. Dixon under the 
Lands Clauses Act, in respect to his property being 
injuriously affected by the execution of the Com- 
pany’s works in the course of the construction of 
the railway. For the railway company it was 
said. however, that the Under Sheriff took into 
consideration and allowed evidence to go to the 
jury in regard to damage caused by the working of 
the railway by reason of vibration, with the result 
that the jury awarded Dr. Dixon 230/. It was also 
said that the question of the rights of the lessee for 
damages for removal of subsoil was raised. Upon 
these allegations the rule was obtained; but on 
the other band, it was now said that the Under 
Sheriff had acted strictly within the warrant, and 
only allowed evidence to go to the jury in regard 
to the house being injuriously affected. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in delivering judgment, 
said it appeared in this case that the Under Sheritf 
did not direct the jury in the manner complained 
of, and therefore the rule ought, in his opinion, to 
be discharged. 

Mr. Justice Darling and Mr. Justice Channell 
concurred, and the rule was accordingly discharged, 
with costs. 


Mr. J. Eldon Bankes, K.C., and Mr. George. 


Mr. Clayton showed cause against the rule on 


behalf of Dr. Dixon ; and Mr. Freeman, K.C., and 
Mr, Rose Innes supported it on behalf of the rail- 
way company. 


HEAVY DAMAGES FOR BREACH OF CON- 
TRACT TO PURCHASE LAND. 


In the Court of Appeal, composed of . Lords 


Justices Vaughan Williams, Romer, and Mathew, 
on the 23rd inst., judgment was delivered in the 
case of the Turnchapel Wharves and Warehouses, 
Ltd., v. Pitts, Son, & King, Ltd., on the appeal of 
the defendants from a judgment of Mr. Justice 
Grantham dated June 15, 1901, after trial with a 
special jury in the King’s Bench Division. 


In this case the plaintiffs sued the defendants to 


recover damages for breach of contract to purchase 
certain land. The defence was that the contract 
was ultra vires the defendant company. As this 
was the only defence, and was a point of law for 


the opinion of the judge, it was arranged that the 
verdict of the jury should be taken as to the 
amount of damages to which the plaintiffs would 
be entitled in the event of his lordship deciding in 
their favour. It appeared that the plaintitfs were 
a company Owning a waterside property at a place 
called Turnchapel, near Plymouth. At the time 
of the Peninsular War the property had 
been used by the Admiralty for the purpose 
of refitting ships; but since that time the 
place had resumed its rural character, although 
there still remained some old works, sheds, and 
docks on the spot. About the eighties a firm in 
Plymouth purchased the property from the Govern- 
ment, and held it for several years. They expended 
money in building a wharf on the frontage, and in 
1895 the plaintif company was formed with a 
capital of 30,000/. to take over these wharves, and 
by an agreement of March 16, 1896, they became 
the purchasers, the price being 10,000). worth of 
shares and 15,000}. worth of debentures in the com- 
pany, The company’s business, however, ‘did not 
prove very successful. In 1897 the Plymouth Cor- 
poration conceived the idea of developing the pro- 
perty, and it was thought that this would have a 
benehcial effect on the neighbourhood. At this 
time the defendants carried on the business of grain 
carriers, merchants, millers,and maltsters, their head- 
quarters being at Plymouth. In September, 1897, they 
agreed to purchase the plaintiffs’ property for 45,0001., 
a contract being signed on June 6, 18938, and 1,0001. 
being paid by the defendants as a deposit. The 
plaintitfs alleged that if the Plymouth Corporation 
scheme had been carried through this would have 
been a small price to pay for the property, but the 
Admiralty declined to allow the scheme to proceed. 
During the year 1899 defendants made various 
excuses for not completing the purchase, and during 
that year they got into financial difficulties, and in 
Igoo went into liquidation, when the plaintiffs 
received a letter from the liquidator renouncing 
the contract. The present action was then 
commenced, the plaintitfs claiming to be entitled 
to the ditference between the present value of 
the property, which they assessed at 23,000., 
and 45,000l., the price the defendants would 
have paid for it. At the trial, evidence of value 
having been given, the jury assessed the damages 
due to the plaintitfs at 20,000/. At the conclusion 
of the arguments on the point of law raised by the 
defendants, that the contract entered into by them 
was ullra vires the company, Mr. Justice Grantham 
gave judgment for the plaintitfs on the point of law 
raised, with costs. Hence the present appeal of the 
defendants. 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams read the judg- 
ment of the court attirming the decision of Mr. 
Justice Grantham, and dismissing the appeal with 
costs. 

Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C., and Mr. R. E. Moore 
appeared for the appellants; and Mr. Duke, K.C., 
and Mr. Clavell Salter for the respondents, 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


3,077. — JUNCTION - BOXES (ELECTRICITY): F. 
Coenen.—An opening in the cover-plate is either 
closed with an insulated plate or cap or is fitted 
with a terminal cap which is secured to the tube of 
the branch conductors. Studs are passed through 
an insulating plate in the cap, and are connected 
above to the branch leads, their ends being suitably 
shaped for engagement with springs on the main- 
lead bridging-pieces. 
3,095 —A METHOD OF HEATING GREENHOUSES 
OR OTHER BUILDINGS: E. F. Fohnstone.—The hot- 
water circulation pipes are laid in closed troughs or 
tanks built of bricks and lined with cement. Hand- 
holes are made in the covering or top. 
3,753.—ELECTRICAL FITTINGS AND CONNEXIONS: 
F. D. Andrews.—For a junction-box or case the 
branches are clamped by the armouring. For a 
lamp-holder the insulating-block has grooves and is 
retained in its place with grooves in the casing, and 
a union with a grip for the cable consists of a cable 
of which the armour is turned back over a ferrule, 
the cable being gripped with a cap screwed on to 
the tube, at the other end of which is an insulator 
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clamped to the conductor upon the lamp-holder. 
Other adaptations are specified. 

3,768 —MATERIALS FOR CEMENTS: W. Michaelis. 
~—The inventor claims that the cements are highly 
resistant to the action of sea-water, which has an 
adverse effect upon the calcium aluminate of 
Portland cement. For the alumina, therefore, he 
substitutes oxide of iron, manganese, or chromium ; 
he also mixes ground brown hematite, calcareous 
ironstone, bog-iron ore, and so on with a silicious 
calcareous mari or burnt lime, with the addition of 
silica if needed. The compound is burned at a 
sintering or clinkering temperature, and then finely 
pulverised. 

3,788 —IMPROVEMENTS IN VICES: P. Forster — 
A plain tube having a flange on which are lugs is 
mounted upon the movable jaw, and an internally 
screwed tube upon the fixed jaw. A screw-threaded 
rod having lugs for engagement with the lugs on 
the flange of the former tube is pivoted out of 
centre in respect of the tube. When the handle of 
the rod is turned the threads of the rod engage 
with those in the latter tube. The lugs also engage, 
and the vice will act as an ordinary screw-vice. In 
another shape the tubes and the rod are concen- 
trical, whilst on the latter is mounted a lug placed 
out of centre which has threads for engagement 
with those in the other tube and passes through a 
slot in the plain tube. 

3,814.—A STRAP-HINGE FOR HEAVY DOORS, 
GATES, &c.: F. Dornan.—A nut fixes the strap to 
a pin which has a collar against which the nut 
forces the pin. The upper end of the pin is carried 
by a ring, and its lower end lies in a bearing. For 
separating the parts of the hinge one takes the pin 
out of its bearing and turns it round to clear the 
lower end; otherwise, the nut is discarded and 
replaced with a projection from the collar that 
enters a socket of the strap. A washer on the pin 
keeps the bearing free from dust. 

3,823 —CONDUITS FOR ELECTRICAL CONDUC- 
TORS : R. Ames.—The sections are fitted together 
with spigot-and-socket joints. They are divided 
lengthwise with webs ot a uniform thickness, and 
the bottom channel will serve as a drain for water. 

3,824. — MANUFACTURE OF EARTHENWARE 
DRAIN-PIPES, &C. : R. Ames.—The segments of the 
die of an extrusion machine are joined with vertical 
ribs to a screwed boss or ring upon a collar at the 
end of a hanging bolt in the clay cylinder. To the 
table, which rises and falls, is affixed the socket-die, 
having air-holes and a recess over the socket 
shoulder ; a pin of the collar enters a hole in the 
boss. There are holes in the die-segments for pro- 
jections from the die. After the socket has been 
moulded the socket-die falls together with the table, 
and clay is pressed between the dies and through 
spaces between the segments for making the pipe- 


body ; a ring may be affixed to an ordinary socket- |: 


die, in place of the special die described. 

3:853.— BLOCKS, SLABS, AND PLATES FOR USE 
BY BUILDERS AND OTHERS: A. Mack.—Wooden 
bars, to be seen on one side, are embedded at equal 
intervals in blocks or slabs of cement, gypsum, &c. 
The latter are fashioned by laying the bars in the 
channel of a moulding plate and spacing them with 
notched adjusting plates. They are held in position 
with a strip clamped across them ; then the adjust- 
ing plates are taken away and cement, &c., is filled 
into the channel. A fire-resisting and sound-proof 
wall is coated on the outside with wooden shingles 
nailed on to bars embedded in the slabs, between 
which and the inner part of the wall is left a space 
made by hollow bricks coated with plaster. For 
ceilings is devised a cane mat of open work which 
is fastened with staples to the bars, and to which the 
plaster will adhere. To prevent cracks in the 
plaster at the joints between the slabs the joints are 
covered with crossed wires nailed on to tbe bars. 
For floors the ceiling of the room below is con- 
structed of slabs, whilst a second range of slabs is 
laid upon laths between the joists. The invention 
is described as being equally available for solid 
walls. 

3,859.--A CONTRIVANCE FOR USE IN DEEP BORING: 
A. Wache.—For measuring the deviation and depth 
of a borehole a line is tixed by lowering a gripping 
device into the shaft, and the line is then stretched 
from a point high above the surface, its deviation at 
the surface from the central line being ascertained 
by a special instrument, which comprises a cylinder 
carried by a frame that can be rotated with a worm 
and worm-wheel, or some such means. The sur- 
veying line passes through a sliding eye upon the 
slotted cover-plate of the cylinder, and the eye has 
a pointer that travels over a scale; the gripping 
device is lowered with a rope secured to a base, 
and carrying a casing, together with a sliding 
cylinder, through which slides the rod to which the 
surveying-line is secured. The rod is weighted, and 
is linked to gripping claws pivoted on to the 
cylinder. When the surveying-line is taut and the 
lowering rope is slack, the combined action of the 
links and of bell-crank levers forces the claws 
asunder through openings in the casing against the 
sides of the borehole. 

3,017 —FITTINGS FOR WATER-CLOSETS : C. Wells, 
—A curved branch joins the basin to the soil-pipe, 
and below the water level is a joint after the kind 
specified in No. 1y,484 of 1990. A removable block 
carries the basin, and an interior protection-lip is 
formed upon the ventilating branch of the soil- 


pipe. 


3,947.— APPLIANCES FOR WORK IN MOSAICS: 
W. Mainser.—The inventor seeks to prevent crack- 
ing and to effect an improvement in the appearance 
of continuous mosaic work which is spread over a 
comparatively large area. He embeds metallic 
dividing strips in the mosaic and secures them in 
the concrete or similar foundation with flanges, or 
bolts, or lugs, and go on. 

3,091 —MEANS OF EXTINGUISHING OIL LAMPS: 
A. C. Fones (Messenger & Sons).—When a lamp has 
been accidentally tilted or overturned, a sliding- 
sleeve extinguisher at once comes into play through 
the agency of a weight which acts upon the outer 
and inclined end of a pivoted lever. The frame 
swings freely upon a bracket upon the burner, and 
is set 30 that one can manipulate the extinguishing 
lever in the ordinary manner. 

4.033. —REGULATING APPARATUS FOR ELECTRICAL 
LIFTS : A. Stigler.—When one closes either of 
the two switches for “up” and “down,” an 
auxiliary motor will cause a centrifugal governor to 
rotate and to take off the brake, together with a 
movement of a rod towards the right whereby the 
main motor switch lever is worked : the rod is 
moved into either the “up” or the “down” posi- 
tion by means of an engagement between the one or 
the other of projections with corresponding pro- 
jections from the lever accordingly with the plate 
assumed by the rod. For example, when the 
u down ” switch isclosed, the rod will be raised and 
the solenoid energised, the lever being moved in the 
opposed direction. 

4074.—IMPROVEMENTS IN Doors: W. H. 
Hamblcit.—The projecting side pins of a smooth, 
hingeless door slide in slotted plates of the frame, 
the slots in the lower plates being L-shaped, and 
those in the upper plates being inclined or curved 
for the insertion of the door, which is locked by 
means of pivoted plates that fall automatically over 
the side pins, For removal of the door the pivoted 
plates are forced backwards to clear the pins by the 
prongs of an unlocking and lifting handle or cross- 
bar; hooks that fit beneath the pins raise the door 
out of the slotted plates. 

4,121.—A PRICE INDICATOR FOR GAS-METERS : 
F. Roberts.—A device for showing the cost of the 
gas consumed comprises a casing with three open- 
ings and three rollers to be turned by hand. Of 
the four spaces upon each roller one indicates the 
numeral shown by the pointer of the corresponding 
dial, and the three others mark the cost in /. s. and 
d. respectively of the number of cubical feet in- 
dicated by the numeral of the roller; bevel or 
other gearing may join the rollers to the spindles, 
severally, of the dials, which in that case will them- 
selves turn the rollers. Tens and hundreds of 
cubical feet are indicated at an opening which 
shows two noughts. 

4,123, —SAFETY APPLIANCES FOR LIFTS: C. W. 
Hildred and R. Waygood & Co.—¥or automatically 
stopping the motor and working the safety retain- 
ing gear. The drum for the rope secured to the 
balance-weight is mounted on the cage, and has 
projections that will work a break-switch either in 
the main-motor circuit or in the controlling circuit, 
and are normally retained clear from the switch by 
a second rope wound around the drum and having 
a spring-tension ; the switch will be opened when- 
ever an increase or a decrease of tension arises 
from the breaking of the lifting-rope or from the 
cage or balance-weight being obstructed. The 


drum may be worked by means of a centrifugal 


governor which will grip the rope in case of an 
excess of speed, or the drum may be worked by 
hand from the inside of the cage. 

4,124.—IMPROVEMENTS IN LIFT-VALVES: F. N. 
Mackay.—In order to facilitate repairing, a cap, 
fitted on to the casing, contains a valve whicha 
spring forces upwards. Abutting projections from 
one or both of the valves normally prevent the 
valve from becoming seated upon the underside of 
the diaphragm. The subsidiary valve will close 
upon its seating, and so arrest the outflow when 
one takes the main valve out of its casing. The 
invention is described as being available tor use 
with air valves nd for general purposes. 

4,176,— MANUFACTURE OF WHITING : J.S. Rigby. 
—The wash-mill is provided with mixing and stir- 
ring rakes and breakers driven by gearing. The 
mixture passes through an opening covered with a 
strainer into a similar wash-mill, and thence into a 
trough placed at the back and along the ends of a 
row of settling-tanks. Removable dams in the 
trough serve to turn the liquid into conduits set 
lengthwise. The liquid then Hows over a weir into 
another conduit, and so through holes in the 
dividing-wall to near the bottom of the first of the 
vats, and ultimately to a filter. Inclined doors 
allow of the deposit being removed from the 
bottoms of the vats. Porous floors through which 
the water is drawn by a pump will serve for filter- 
ing purposes, 

4,257.—A HOLDFAST FOR PIPES: W. Ogden.— 
For fastening rain-water and similar pipes to house- 
walls are devised spikes having detachable screwed 
heads, or else slots for cottars, that will pass through 
distance-pieces or sleeves; the pipes can thus be 
secured at a distance from the walls, so that injury 
of the latter through leakage is avoided. 

4,310.— PROCESSES FOR HARDENING AND COLOUR- 
ING PLASTER AND GYPSUM.—. L. Kessler.—A solu- 
tion of an alkaline silicate, steeped with silica, is 
employed for imparting a washable surface to 


plaster, but for hardenin 
should contain much mire alkal, than P na 
used ; impregnation is facilitated b io te 
plaster at intervals with either diluted hydrotiac i 
acid or caustic potash, which will clear silici k 
deposits out of the pores. For producing por pe 
the plaster is mixed witb chalk, dead plaster i H 
burned gypsum, lime, cement, volcanic ash he 
either singly or in combination. A precipitation o 
silicious deposits wiil be effected by wetting a i 
absorbent surface with an almost neutral alkaline 
silicate. Such treatment renders the plaster eae 
for being painted. The specification describe, 
means of painting fresh or dry plaster in water 
colours, and of fixing the colours, Solutions of 
alkaline silicates may be mixed with white 
Ee panei used for covering surfaces imei 

iately before the plaster is appli ‘wall ce 
other surface. a 

4 330. —APPLIANCES FOR INCANDESCENT 
(ELECTRICAL): H. F. Dowsing.—A cap, a 
the recessed contact-pieces take split pins, is fixed 
ina holder on a heating or lighting lamp ; the pins 
may be gripped in tapered and rounded grooves a3 
the cap is turned in its holder, or the Contact. 
pieces may be tubular, in which form one pushes 
the cap into the holder without turning it, where it 
will be held by the split pins alone, or by springs, or 
other means. The holder can be supported in 3 
stove with a screw ring. 
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MEETINGS, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 28. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.~Excursion 
Caine aod Lanercost. * y 
t. Pauls Ecclesiological Society.—Visit to St. Olay 
Hart-street, and All Hallows, Barking. 2.30 io = 
St. Olave's. | 
Turspay, July 1. 


Hellenic Society.-Annual Meeting at the Society of 
Antiquaries' Rooms. 5 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, Jucy 2. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works' lnstifation ~ 
Ordinary meeting. 8 p.m. 

Royal Archeological Institute. — General meeting 
20, Hanover-square, 4 p.m. Papers on “ Exchequer 
Tallies” (Mr. Philip Norman) and "Roman Arches at 
Susa and Aosta” (Professor B, Lewis). 


THURSDAY, JULY 3. 


Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. 
Mrs. Philip H. Newman on '' Some of the Chateaue o 


the Loire.” 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY, JuLY 5. 
Northern Architectural Association, — Annul 
Excursion. 


, Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Annual Excu: 
sion : Carlisle, Lanercost Priory, and Naworth Castle. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


June 10.—By P. M. Puckripas (at Pewsey), 
Pewsey, Wilts.—Ball, reebold house and 1 a, 


Ir. 34 je 8 eee wo ee eb ee na erernsssceorecvoce £725 
High-st., Bridge House (S.), f seess 480 
Verandah-row, four freehold cottages.......... p 


2r. 6D, f, p 


West Worlingham, Devon.—House Farm, 112} a, 
15 Viti Joli tapers vias AT 1,150 
By BrNTLEY, Hosns, & MYTTON (at Worcester). 
Winslow, Hereford.—The Rowden Estate, aso a. 
OT, 19 Poy ber ied weiss nwlnes iisrivsdresess 8,300 
South Caines, Worcester.—Lansdowne House and 
THe. OF S iy ley Di ssonrcieceneitcesei, 10 
Littleworth Orchard, 3 a. 3 r. 17 p.,f..ccsesses 
Lansdowne-rd., piece of pasture, 1a. 2 r. 24p.,f. 5% 
June 12.—By Epwarps, Son, & Bicwoop 
(at Birmingham). 
Wolverton, Warwick.—Wolverton Court Farm, 
208 a. 2 T. o p., f. (including timber) ........ 4,2 
By FAREBROTHER, ELis, & Co. (at Newbury). 
East Woodhay, Hants.—Cottage and plot of land, 


oa.2r.272p.,f. 


Enclosure of land, 8a. 2r. g pi, fe ceccecveceee 630 
Six building plots, 7 a. oF, 13 Py fesussesssoso 1,145 
Enclosure of land, 3 a o r. 23 pr, fi... see eens 195 
Hollington Cross Farm, 2ta. or. 20 p., f. .... 11% 
Bucklebury, Berks.—Hawkridge Wood and Whit- 

more Copse, 67-809 fal seseoveireisisisii 3,500 
Little Quaries Wood, 4 a. ar. 18 p., f .20- cece 300 
New Common Enclosure, rz a. ar. 38 py b... 30 


House Leas Wood, 7 a. oF. 31 Pf wo oeoee 
By Newson, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 

Chelsea.—27, 28, and 29, Gertrude-st., wt. 58 
YTS Rete 3S Vile lerenn when oiveveadhee 

20, Limerston-st., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. Sl, yT. 


oro 


OLS do nech ue Veep E take te ROA ba 
Islington. —9, Rotherfield-st., u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. 5l, Pa 
Clerkenwell.— 35, Bowling Green-lane, y.r. 48/.; 

also l.g.r. 6L.. U.t. 27 YTS., B.r. 10d. 22. eevee 39 


Barnsbury.—14, Upper Park-st., f., e.r. 34l se. 385 


64, Brooksby-st., f., e.r. 32.0.0 sccecececers 38 
Highbury.—140, Calabria-rd., y.t. 83 yrs., gT- 

OL, 78. 6d., Y.P. 55% -esssssesecesereoesossen 53 
Victoria Park.—53 and 55. Victoria Park-rd., u.t. 

474% yrs., E.r. 8l, Y-T. 630, 19S. cones esererre s 
Tottenham.—16, 30, 57, and 5ọ, Cranleigh-rd., 

u.t. 854 yrs., g.r- 20l., y.r. 130l. 145. oeeeeeee gs 

B M. STEVENS. 


Dalston.—8 and 10, Albert-rd., u.t. 372 yrs., BT $10 
1., €r. Bale cacvevecss deggie nuep ees VERE 


CT, WW ee we 
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Walthamstow.—178 to 188 (even), Blackhorse-rd., 
ut. 814 yrs g T. 272. 105., Wor. IĜI. assess ss 
STIMSON & Sons. 
Norwoo“. ae oward-rd., f., y.r. 75§0....0 +0 eee 
Forest Gate.—11 Claremont-rd, u.t. 74} yrs., gr. 
BZ BS., €r. 45l. .osoosseesosoesoeses jiweead 
15, St. James s-rd., i W.F. 29l. 18S... 0065. 
Peckham. —3, 3a, 5 and 5a, Queen's-rd. (S), ‘ut. 
23} YTS., B.T. 1000., Y.T. 2790. wooo seers ceeeee 
South Lambeth. —73, Hartington-rd., f., Y.T. 42}. 
Charlton, Kent.—ı to 11r: (odd), and 4, 8, and 10, 
iba Ut. 7o yrs., gT. 36l., wr. 
2576. ÖS. re ee ee ee ee ee 
Manor Park.—r45 to 159 (odd), Bessborough- rd., 
u.t. 979 yrs., B.r. 30l., W.T. 1562. .osssssoeceo 
Dalston. —119 and 121, Culford-rd., ut. 204 yrs., 
gr . 4l. 1858., y.r. 642,...... 
Stockwell.—43, 45, and 47, Edithna-st., ut ‘Jok 
YTS., Z-Y. ISl, W.Y. IIIŻ TAS. sersosuesnses..o 
Clapham. —5s4 and 55, Cottage Grove, u.t. 43 Yrs., 
g.r. 7l., w.r. 6ad, 8s. 
By JOSEPH STOWER. 
Canterbary: Kent. Barton Court, and ata. 2r. 
20 p., f. (including the Manor of Barton) . 
Part of Little Barton Farm, 91a. rr. 8p., E. ‘ 
Fordwich, Kent. - Freehold marsh lard, 9 a. 2 T. 


eeeoenur anes eerne 


Bee ese eet cove 


een eereteeen er tenant ese 


y N. WiLLOUGHBY. 
Dulwich.—117, Rosendale-rd., u.t. 81 yrs., gr. 
8%. 105., p. 

June 1ı3.—By Beate & Capps 
Paddington.— 344, 346, and 348, Harrow- rd. (S), 
u.t. 604 yrs., B.r. 302, YP. 3254. eseese ee ceee 
Notting Hill. —16, Tobin-st., with yard, stabling, 


f Yor sol. ee eee rere ere ore 

4 aad S» Bramley-st., ut. Br) YIS., B.r. rid. war. 

FONE ASE Wrna bh E aM Ree AEE de We OU PRE T 
59, aig u.t. 21, 26, and a yrs., g-r. “gl. 145., 


TF emeeneeeeaes eves E A E O80 S 8 Ake 


eoo goora otOot ss -'*% eFC ameeeetaeeae 


5 yTS. 
Kilburn. — 133, Saati (S), u t. 74 IS., B.r. 
OTAR A S60: E uae ee a elne Mika oani 
Ý BUCKLAND & Sons. 
Datchet, Buchs. — Goodwyn House, Thames 
Cottage, and eee Cottage, f., P. ...... 
By Wm. CLARKSON, 
aire —3, 4 and s, Chapel House-st., u.t. 40 
g.r. 62., wor. rord. 8s. ..... 
Millwall. ea. 216, and 218, West Ferry- td., ut. 
14 yrs., g.r. Ól., w.r. gol. 4S... Serer ere . 
Anerley. —4, Wheathiil-rd., fe; Vite aal. acessa 
By FuLLER, Moon, & FULLER. 

Epsom, Surrey.—South-st., freehold warehouse, 
sbop, and two houses, with stabling and land, 
oT, e a E E EE E T 
Ewell, setae -—Higb-st., “freehold shop and house, 
High: -st., The London House Stores, f. , y.r. 60d, 

1 to 4, West-st. (S). with stable, f., yor. reed. 
West-st., three freehold cottages, w.r. 294. 18s... 
West-st., a plot of building land, f. ..........., 
1 and 2, Hop-pole Cottages, also Lyncroft Cot- 
tages (two) adjoining, f., w.r. 66.. 6s. ....... i 
sa Ea i} eeraa Heuy and ry a., 


eeeeeveeeee enn ae ee Gen ewee eevee 


or. 18 P. f.; also 
charge of 22/. 108.........+ Seaton Ra ema ite 
By HARMAN Bros. 
Whitechapel. 1375 High- st., fep yer. TJA vee 
Tottenham.—St. George’s-rd., f.g.r.’s 35005 rever: 
sion in J4 YIS. eese sese sesereerereore esoo 
y W. W. Rean & Co. 
Edmonton. 6 8, 10, and 12, Causey Ware-rd., 


f., yr. E E T TE 
Holloway.—157, Isledon-rd. +» Ut, 574 yrs., gr. 
Jl 15S. oe (ee ee senie 


By Smita, Son, & OAKLEY. 
Old Kent-rd. —Maismore- ter., f.g.r.'s 40l., rever- 
sion in 34 sa E PEE E E E A Pe 
By F. & W. STOCKER. 
Brixton Hill.—s, Raleigh-gdns., f., e.r, 120l. .... 
By Woops & SNELLING. 
Sone ae to 20, (Queen’s-court, f., w.r. 


Tigh £4Syc hee ewbra ls eras bedia tiie i Kees 
Dulwich. aes and a pracy: teg, u.t. 73 yrs gr. 
10l; Wro BELTOS ba tye 5 ln Weekes nani 
By G. B. H TIARO & Son (at 
Chelinsford). 


Chelmsford.—69 and 70, Duke-st., É, y.r. 130} .. 
42, Duke-st., f., Y.P. 451... ccccscccceceracseece 
Market-rd., two freehold building plots........ 
ao 41, as -st. and two cottages in rear, 

oy yr. 
Moulsham- st., a freehold building ‘plot ican 

Writtle, Essex.—The Green, two freehold cot- 

tages, wor. 12l. 3S. as cee eter ed sree sasences 


By Hameron & Sons and W, Dew & Son 
(at Bangor). 
Llansadwrn, &c., Anglesey.—Plas Llansadwrn 
Farm, 182 å. 3 r. 6 Pry fi cccsccvcccccrceces o 
June 16.—By BuckKLanp & Sons. 
Camberwell.—13, Grove-Pk , f., Yero 72d. assess 
Shepherd’s Rush. —Goodwin-ter. 3 f.g. r.’s 28., re- 
version 1M 70 YTS. ....sessceveessensvoceeso 
1 to 6r (odd), oscombe- rd. (S), f. v yor. tgo. . 
Bo ombe: rd., f.g.r.’s. 32% 108., reversion in 70 


@aeeteen ee Oe *@eeerte of 


Goodwin. rd., ` ‘three f freehold building ‘plots. 
Soe villas, f.g.r. 192. 108., 


een 


reversion in 70 


Goodwinerd:. f.g. r. ’S 40l., reversion in 70 yrs. 
Laffern-rd., f.g.r. 's 139/., reversion in §t yrs. 
Laffern-rd., f.g.r. ’s 45l., reversion in 70 yrs. 
Cathnor-rd., f.g.r. 's 82l., reversion in 51 yrs. 
Cathnor-rd., f.g.r.'s 1204., reversion in 70 yrs. . 
Coningham-rd., f.g.r.'s 24l., reversion in 5t yrs. 
Coningham-rd., f.g.r.’s t06., reversion in 70 yrs, 


By GARRETT, WHITE, & PoLanp. 
Chalk Farm.—Ferdinand-st., The North Western 


p.-h., igr. 10:4, u.t. 25 yrs., gr. 14b hase 
Camden Town.—Murray-st., i.g.r.’s 138., u.t. < 
yrs., gre Mil... esse eee eee eyesore an 


Stratford-pl., i.g.r.'s 128, U.t. 42 YTS., B-r. nil.. 
Maida Vale.—3 to 1 (odd), Elgin-mews, ve T. 
154., also l.g.r.'s 172., U.t. 57$ yrs., B-r. 2/. 

By TYSER, GREENWOOD, & CRIER. 
Acton.—48 and 5^, Antrobus-rd. (shop and ee 
dry), u.t. 74 yrs., g.t. 9l. 95., W.T. 700. 4S... 
Barnes.—79 and 81, Rajlway-st., f., w.r. 202, 165., 


By G. Hran & Co. 
vay Oa Castlebar-rd., u.t., 59} yrs., g.r. 10h i 
Vile GOL. renat nerin nere senei Mame die a 
y G. B. HILLIARD & Son. 
Broomfield, Race: Fiera and Top Marsh Enclo- 


425 Sures, 21a. 2r. 5 Dig feces ce 2 es Ge wewe ee eass 
280 Great and Little te Enclosures, 40 a. 
18) 36 D4 E vets nie R eae eee 

1,060 By KNIGHT & BRANGWIN. 
560 ee a Y Mount Pleasant, the Two Blue Posts 


a freehold reatal of rool., with reversion 
E ee fo Pee E mer eer rere Sawa 
By Wuite & Sons. 
Newdigate Surrey.—Sturtwood Estate, 109 a. 3r. 
24 P. aee ee eee erstreaeseeoneeveeveeoese ane tcsto a e eee 
i By Epwarp Woon. 
Holloway.—64, Poole’s Pk., u.t. 63 Aa a Er 4d, 
fe errr 


Edmonton.—43, Lawrence-rd. 6) ut B4 yrs., g. r. 
3l. Se, Wre 2BZ, 12S. e usesseoonesososeseres 
Ilford, Essex.—23r, Thorold-rd. “ute 97 yrs., gr. 
BloKOS OTs 28l CANOES Sh aceaiues Kad eeues 
Silvertown.—-26 and 28, Parker-st., u.t. 78 yrs., 


7,500 g.r. 8l., w.r. 592. 168. Aen ERa Tae Nae DSR wees 
4 Wandsworth. oS O. 647a, u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 32. 
EAA E AE E EE E S het ees 

320 Fulham. E, Eustace-rd., u.t, 70h yrs., gr. 6/., 

w.r. al E E E A 
67, Britannia-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. Ól, w.r. 
740 ROL e E E E E ET 
Dartford, Kent.— 34 to 40 (even), Howard-rd., 
U.t. 95 yrs.,g-r. IOl. 10S., w.r. 7 Senne bee 
4,705 102 and 104, Fulwich-st., u.t. 95 yrs. e Br. Sl, 
Wre Jl soa er ae eee ee ee ee 
Jao June 17.—By DeEBeNnam, Trwson, & Co. 
sa ceo eer 126, and 128, "Balls Pond-rd. (S), 
ol Np VBS lae is ope eee ne ieee owen eee 
Notting Hill eT aabeoke. rd, f.g.r.’s 342., rever- 
700 sion in FFF years oc caine cess eeecte var o 
Hackney.—Ash Grove, f.g.r.'s 162l, reversion 
555 in 64 YTS se ec oeeeinececsaearnes EETA 
Teinar —Noel-st., f.g.r'’s. 18/, "18s. vi reversion 
600 N BU YTS. woes cercccse race: eT ee 
Gerrard: -st f.g.r.’s 187 183., 4 ‘reversion in 
3,650 Tooting. Wandle- rd., fig.r.’s 124, reversion in 
63t yr ean apa e Eann AEE 
By EASTMAN BROS. 

6oo | Bermondsey.— 47, 49, 51, and 53, Ambrose-st., u.t, 

34h YTS., ger. tad. 3S., wor. 14d, 8s. 6... cen ee 

150 By ELLIOTT, Son, & Boyton. 

430 | Regent's Park.—18, Cornwall-ter. and 38, Corn- 

wall-ter.-mews, u.t, 18 yrs., g.r. 102., Pe oe. 
OAKLEY, FISHER, & Co. 
Edgware-rd. oie 125 (S), also 12, Burwood-pl. 
2,700 (S), u.t. 1è ge Te 19l, Yoh. 2900, cecseeee 
ALLETT & Co. 

760 | Portman- oe Upper Gloucester-pl., u.t. 18} 
1,250 YTS., E.T. 12d. 12S., €F, T2OL, we. sooo eee we 
1,210 By Messrs. Ke{ļmsievy, 

350 | Paddington. —47, Hall-pl., u.t. 36 ye gr 7¢. 98., 

2to Vile BOl sci wiesbiedin dha tend E N 

pears ist High-rd., u.t. 65 yrs, i £ r. 82. = 
1,12 
: Enfield Lock. Zr and 2, “Bradley-rd , ute 76 yrs., 
2,000 g.r. 4l., W.T. 232. 8s. errr 
By NEVILLE & CROSSE. 

é Putney.—z0 to 30 rm; oe -rd, (flats), 
9500 t. YTS., B.C. 25e, WoT, 1326. LAS. cece cece . 
“a By TooTELL & Sons. 

3,400 | Mottingham, Kent.—High-rd., fig.r.’s 532. 8s., 

reversion IN 67 YTS... cece cece ee ee meee e.. 
810 June 18.—By BEARD & Son, 
Paddington.—8, Spring-st. (S), u.t. 35 hi agr. 
12], y.r. 100.. PT ree A E ee 
740 Bayswater, 73 and 75, Ledbury- erd. (S), u.t. at yrs., 
E.r. 12%, Vil BIO oes cies. a Neves gids bile seus 
430 113, Cornwall- d. (5), u.t. 624 yrs., g.r. nil; M r. 
GOL E E E E T 
117 and 119, Cornwall-rd. (S), u.t. 62} yrs. Š; g. T. 
1,145 PTA Yale e E EE E 5 a 
Ten Park.—7, Tavistock-cres. » Ut. $4 yrs., 
2,000 BOL. 65 E E A A EETA 
puthar- 6, ' Meimoth -pl. (S), with yard in rear, 
r. 6 eee TLE Te ee eee 
1,100 ene By G. P. "Bast & Co. 
Hammersmith.—51, Shaftesbury-rd., u.t. 51 yrs., 
650 gr. Bley YT. 4Ol oe merece serecrecevnnees ETET 
By F. PERKS. 
Thundersley, Essex.—Pitsea-rd., enclosure of pas- 

0475 ture land, 1a.or. 37Pp., (RaW hee AAS 

750 Pitsea-rd., a freehold cottage ‘residence, P. 

t79 Rayleigh. rd., two freehold cottages, p. .....2.. 
3 ye , enclosure of meadow, 5 aor, 
1,130} 17 Poy Facccaccnn race severwerranveccevcenecee 
16) High Tee Kent.—buckhole, Burnt House, 
and Hill farms, 193 a. or. 16p., f., y.r. 

115 r eY A E E E T E PREAS 

By MORETON Ricugs. 
Fulham.—6s, Epirus. rd., u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 5/., 
ie fee ee ee ere E Teer 
6,109 Toging: — Devonshire-rd., Ormonde f., wr. 
29 18s, ®@eeeeeseteoweeeeeaeetB pea ee ed eeean ee e 
on Fulham.—x1, smailia-rd., £, yr. 6ol. . : 

: Qs 11, and 13, Dimsdale-rd., f., W.T., 882. Bs, . gine 

670 Chelsea.—14 and 16, College-st., ut. 6} yrs., gor. 
2.8 Beep Woke OS l LOS. oH prise burda ke Paces saw velo ess 

9935 8, 13,and ch Bienheimsst., u.t. 6 yrs., g.r. 124, 

Blo Wil 71 106s Wawa ea E atta a aA 

8c Marlborough: -st., The United Methodist Free 

7 Church, Charbon Cottage, and Ash Cottage ; 

i also 53, Leader-st., u.t. 6h YIS., g.¥. 152. IS.. 
í a Fulham. ik Limerston-st., u.t. 274 yrs., g.r. sh 

i LEE E T EE E E E A T 
3-840 16, 17, 18, and 19, ‘Parthenia-st., ut. 774 yrs. a 
S186 BT. 24l, Yale ISB.. CBee vee eserceeasencas 
eG , „By R. Tipey & Son. 
ar Notting Hill.—Cornwall-rd., f.g.r.’s 65¢., rever- 

sion in 6o YTS. .seesssesosesesansosooe rer 
2640 | Comwall- rd., f. g. r. 's 132l., reversion in 63 yrs. 
Cornwall-rd., f.g.r.’3 rol., reversion in 62 yrs. .. 
St. Luke’ Std F, g. r.'s 20%., reversion in 60 yrs. 
1,500 | All Saints’-rd., f. gr. ’'S 40., reversion in se yrs. 
Basing-rd., f. g. r.’s 322., reversion in 6r oer 
2,380] St. Luke’ S-mews, f. 8: r's 854, a A in 60 
2,155 and 61 EE OR ESEE EE 
Roseland-pl., f, g T.'s 50l., reversior: in 61 yrs... 

1,705 y W. WESTON. 
Paddington.—269 and 273, ribet (S), a.t. 
454 yrs., g.r. 187., y.r. 2204. PEAR 
445 308, Harrow-rd. (S), u.t. 61 YTS., gr. “gla, y.r. 
450 852, OP oo een otto egnervretsteaoevene @@eeee te navne 


y C. H. & J. W. WILLMOTT, 
Shepherd” Bush.—s, Blomfield-rd., wt. 63 YTS., 
g.r. 82., w.r. sof. 168. ... ss 
Acton. —36, 38, 40, and 42, "Fletcher-rd., “ ut. 96 
YTS., Zt. 21, W.r. 15 Veer er Terre 
By Douctas Young & Co. 
Heme Hill.—Rymer-st., f.g.r.'s 53l. 5S., reversion 
a 44ł E EA ET E RE a J 
urst-st., f.g.r.'s 997. 15S., reversion in 44 yrs. 
Clapham, ~Hambalt-rd., f.yr,'s seh 108., re- 
version in 884 yrs 


Pee Pe. g. r. 82. 108., reversion in "884 


£625 


920 


450 


3,010 


eeeneeaee teat eevoerseeeatBavane . be E a 


Balham. ~i .—High-rd., &c., f.g.r.’s 85h, reversion in 
£ yrs hdd E E E E E EE EEESERREREEFTESESEREEEE] 0 ea eg 
3and 5, Ramsden rd. (S), f., y. r. 1602. eas, 
1a, Ramsden-rd. (warehouse), f. Yy.. 40d. 2.00 
Tottenham.—Ipplepen-rd., f.g.r. s 774. 8S., rever- 
sion in 66} yrs. . 
eae poet: ani 


1,750 


290 
fe T aie 28, eee 


110 


245 


© Of ee oe Fe ae Feranee eset onesers CHB OH E8 


330 


405 
{errr ee eee ee rr eee re e 
Lockburst- st, hy rt. 5. 132, "reversion in 14 yrs, 
Canning Town. —Vincent-st., fig.r.'s 362. 10s., 
reversion in 62} YES se are cereeeeececess voce 
ee Sta fe. res oa toS., reversion in 


Ce ee 


350 
440 
430 


's 562., reversion 
in 44 yrs 2 wiht CRP T eA ewe eth ier sk eee had we 


Keeton’s-rd., Rey f. g.t. 's 154, reversion in 
EE a e S E E O 
Grange-rd., f.g r. 'S 44l., reversion ‘in Bt VES... ee 
Larnaca-st., f.g.r.’s 122, reversion in r4¢yrs. .. 
Old Kent-rd.--- Pomeroy- St, f. g r.’S 20/., reversion 
in 22} yrs ... Gea aes 

51, 53, and §s, Maltby- st. F fs Ww. T. ‘932. Tas. sees 
Poplar.~Northumberland-st., &c., Lg.r.’s Bol. 168., 
Ut SE Yrs Bele Areria i nn n a 

U pper Ñorth-st., ke. +» iger.’s 1852. 35., ut 


210 


3,150 
1,330 
4,369 

675 


675 SI YTS., Bre 48h eenen., 
Wandsworth. —48 to 58 (even), “Point. Pleasant, 
320 w 724. 3S., i.g.r.’s 777, 10s., ut. 6 yrs, gr. 
42 . S. oR er ee eOeaenese eer e ee hewn euer. ooroo oto’ 


Bermon sey.— Jamaica-rd., Re » Lg.r.'s 652. ae 
ut. 44 YTS., B-r. OZ 108... cece cece cet e eee 
Stratford. —Carpenter’ s-rd., i.g.r.’s 472, 108., » ut. 
GO YTS., Bel. LOL. 108... cece cece ec eeacerces 
Tottenham.—Cornwall-rd., i.g.c.’s 694 15., u. t. 
SON Yrs., Zr. IL TOSio uv ve wa wedeseheneesatn 
Old Ford. —Weanington- rd., &c., i gr IAS 163 , 
U.t. 55 yrs., gr. 3rd. PETN 
Messrs. Kemscey (at Romford). 
Romford, Essex.— White He lane, four freehold 
cottages, WT QTE BIS; 66 weucanb hvey eae de anes 
17 and 18, Market-pl. (S), f. +p VK. 482... venice 
36 and 38, Northest. f., y.r. 37L wc cece anes 
Havering, Essex.—The Green, freehold butcher's 
shop, with slaughterhouse, &c., y.r. 30d. .... 
ay reen, freehold house with forge, &c., y.r. 
Bibs: TiSo Vaat eaer Cos aeiee ace eat areata 


The Green, three frechold cottages, w.r. 19l. 
108, @e*we® 


800 


3,250 


2,380 


eo 


(E E E E E O eeoenres 


Jun è 19. ~By H. `J. "BROMLEY. 
Sydenham. ~ 84 as. ut. ae ys.) gT. taku 
yer 40 eeeees . ..co eanerete 
3, Oaksford av., u. he 53. yrs, 3j E r. al. 125, W. t. 

FN ES PE E a E E A AT TP 

Norwood. —8s, Thornlaw-rd f, y.r. 24l. REE 

Knight's Boe rd., freehold workshop, yor. 104, 
By Coorer & GOULDING., 

Shepherd’s Bush.—5 and 7, Leffern-rd., ut. 70 
YIS. Bers TOL, War. 54h 12S. seen 

Kentish Town.—49, Prince of Wales-cres., u.t. 20 
YTS., El. Sf. 55., yet. Bal cece cece ceewee antsions 

By Curtis & SHARP, 

Canains Town, —18, 20, 22, 33, 35, 37» 63, 65, 67, 
and 69, Peter-st., u.t. 6r yrs., Br. 40l. A 
Wal BIS, Sees ii Gade as terii ak ae iasa Ti 

18 to 22, 24 to 28, Cooper-st., u.t. 614 yrs., gr. 
kA Wels y A E E E 

72 to 88 (even), Mary-st., u.t. 614 yrs., gr. 
30l. 105., w.r. 1867. 


Ce ee Oe ee ey ee oteo oo 


28 to 44 (ev en), rar epee U.t. 75 YTS., gor. 


27l, W.Y. 2 
7 BW Watek Hatt. 


ee ae 73», Winstaaley-rd., u.t. 62} yrs., g.r. 
Jér YT ener rere ree er eee ee reer ee 
Brixton.-—11, Sudbourne-rd., u.t. 65 oy gE 
Ges TIS Le QO cic S450 E cue haere alee oe 
Claribel-rd., i.g.r. 23¢. 5s., ut. 12 yrs., gr. 158. 
By Hameton & Sons. 
Friern Barnet.—Oakleigh Park, Drumna House, 
f. and 1} acres, y.r. 175l......0cceeceees 
By HOLLIDAY & STANGER. 


Bromley, Kent.—34, 36, and 38, Hiodon: rd., f., 


355 Wile E IE P EE E EA 
By W. T. MAR SH 

303 | Kensington.—-46 to 56 (even), Scarsdale vis; A 

870 YE. 4102. on 


By Marcia Mites. 
Brompton.—188 and 188a, Si omRion as, Line 
with off-licence and goodwill, pe ........ 
190, Brompton-rd. and 61, Brompton- sq , build» 
ing site, area 1,750 ft, í 


O (EE E al E E EE 


By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Mile End. a 35s and 37, Huddart-st., u.t. 72 
YTS., g.re ISl, wr. 117 
Spitalfields.—37, Foa “st. G), f., w.r. 382. 
Leytonstone.—75, Bulwer-rd., f., y. r. 30l. 


,348 Poplar.—53 and 55, Kerbey-st. ($ and 25, 
Southill-st., u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 8l. 10S., W.Y. 
LETAR R O SE EA E E E 
1,770 By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
39445 | Kentish Town. —81 to 87 (odd), Leighton-rd., u.t. 
265 384 yrs., ger. 200. $S., Q.F. ISOL 14S. .ccceceeee 
sto | Islington.—27, Florence-st., fog Yo AS lriwcacxexss 
1,030 10, Compton-ter., u.t. I5 yis. ay gr så 5S.) yr. 
825 65 Pn E Rar en 


eeeene theta 


Chiswick, Boon Rusthall-av., j ut. 96h yrs., g.t. rol., 
er 


esaeet eeeeet ewe eeenrvreteaeareteaeoneeneese 


Brixton.— 10, Shannon. “gr, with " ground in rear, 
u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. IS., Yk. 450. 05 

Holloway.—s5 and 57, Hi 

gr. 154, y.r. 7od. ... 

Wimbledon. —2, 4, 6, 8, 10, aud 20A, “South-rd. £, 
w.r, 1364, tos, 


eeaaeteeeaene te 


ighgate Hill, ut. 43 ae “ 


7:275 


51959 


4,¢00 


1,000 
1,150 
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Cal 
pound 
aps 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, fe 
: ; ‘ rectal: 
(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 1 

for 
avent 
COMPETITIONS. , ace 
ee man 

Nature of Work By whom Advertised. Premiums Designs t 

. y whom Adve ze delivere PR 
rej 

S E E E A a E S 3 
“ Artisans’ Dwellings del Sd bed eee ee ee TETE Metropolitan Boro’ of Bermondsey 1002., cX. and 402, PYYTYI NTT OTT LL ee ere er ea era Sep. 16 ull 
a es E 23 2 Fe ae a Be SES ve ee ee eee, a should 
Bog Pr eo ee a a gee rete God Pg Sees ee ht, Kon Ue infortii 

CONTRACTS. 

: Hard £ 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by SR E 
Fag 
EEEE ah a 5 = Shinpe 
*Erection of Laundry at Workhouse .......ccccccsssessceeee| Rochford Union . .. Ereennalan & Brockbank, Architects, Sonthend-on-8ca., ....... | June 30 Fentor 
*New Club House, Lowestoft r r cee! Royal Norfolk & Suffolk Yet. ee Jd. & F. W. Skipper, 7, Lordon-street, Norwich  esessess sean: do, Red W 
*New Vagrants’ Block at Workhouse ...........ccce-00 oo oe} Ware Union . ices cocsvsecceoces see: C. Smith & Son, Avehitects 164, Friar-street, Reading .. 5 July 1 Best F. 
Road Works, Egerton-road, &c.  .......ceccecesseessessssee oe | Withingiuon U. D. C. see ceceeceseeees. A. H. Mountain, Civil Engineer, town Gali. West Di ishary ain do, Best R 
Additions to School, Winchester .. ET EEE sasori ises Thos. Stopher, Architect, 5 57, H'gh-street, Winchester .. ate do. Rual 
Alterations to Clarence Hotel, Pontypool Gavennecvess bas ee E T Roderick, Architect, Merchye... EE E TETEE do. Best E 
Stabling .. ... i essossossssesssesssses seseeseescesee| Brownhills (Staffs) U.D.C....... ...' W. B. Chancellor, Surveyor. Brownbllis ss seses es sese onn Juy 2 Staf 
Road Works, Marine Parade -s.s.s eresse] Clacton U.D.O. e senarna] A.R. Robinson, Surveyor. Town Gall, ClactOa ese oesssiss-ee so oes do Do., B 

Chapel, Cymmer, Port Talbot OOF FEF FOO COSSES EOE SOT HOF FRE 2O8 ce LARTE EIT EEE Rev. D Jones, Cymmer, Port Talbot S1 eG sorsee I EET TET EE TI ETI K SOG ebetoe 86 July 3 Best 
Bridge Works, Yardley ...sesse.necossesees-ossesseesos.ea osse] Worcester County Council ......... J. H. Garrett, Surveyor, Shira Hall, Worcester.......0. s aai do. Fire 

Road Metal, Snaresbrook .....e .essessosooesasessoorossos: asse] Wunstead U.D.C sesssoseo osso eseee W. Blewitt, Council Ottices, Wanstead . Derce g siiras nan ce do, 

*Timber Station Buildings at Gwys ....ccccc...sseeeese. cavee| Midland Railway .. Company's ‘Architect, Cavendish House, Derby... sdedecde sisese asi ase] SU A Graz 

Steel Bridge, Victoria D Ks .. ......c..cosesccesscccnseeee | Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners. R. G. Nicol, Engineer, ADOC OO 255 ics so oses sorossos opsoeies ossee dass os do. Best 
Electrical Kquipme nt, Bewick-road . reese] Willington Quay Industrial Board) Secretary, Board's Offices, Willington Quay ee ee do. Ivor 
Granite (400 tons) ... seesetcescscccsccsesceceesecee, Brankaome (Dorset) U.D.C. ses. | 8. J. Newman, Surveyor, Council Offices, Branksome ..... sesse sese do, suret 
*Glazed Stoneware Drain Pipes . «| Brighton Council . ...cocsscccsecee.se| Council's Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton .. ORT ET ES do. Heace 
* Painting Bass & Company's remises in St. Pancras-rd.| Midland Railway Co. .... Company's Architect, Cavendish House, Darby e aaia aa askai Fi do. Quots 
School, Clarence-street............cscccccee coeeecsseseses o van Swindon (Wilts) School Board... Bishop & Pritchett, Architec ts, Swindon. sides cates sanies “SUN 5 
-Now Buildings (Steel Roof, Slating, Plumbing, &e -) | Glasgow & W. Scotland Tech Coll.| The Secretary, 35, Bath-atreet, ‘Glasgow sesia — do, Doubs 
Electric Lighting Plant sess... soseeces escssreereecve-ooseeee.| LOSWich Corporation ....... Kennedy & Jenkins, Civil Engineers, 17, Victorla-street, s. W. ..i də. Double 
Bridge Works. Deddo _.... "| Northumberland C .unty Council..| J. A. Bean, Surveyor, Moot Hall, Newcastle se cece se se cess caves» | do. dae 91 
*Re- «covering (Zinc and Glass) of Market Hall "Root. ...| Coventry Corporation ........ c........ City En: ineert, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry... seses sessa se ce ce soree, July 7 Ere: 
Sixty Cottages, Gellifaelog, Penydarren ......... oo ose. Bullding Club .... ... T. Roderick, Architect, Merthyr .. .. sesse ce cere secseces ce ce ce messes do, Twos 
Electrical Piant (Contracts 4 and 0: sers sense ae, | Stalybridge, &c., Electricity Bed .. T. Schotleld, Town Hall, Stalybridge . . e css sese ee oe oe se wo do. A 
Lime (5,000 tons) . et: sesosessse Maneusebiadpiarees cenas] DEUCE Gas Co. . a H. Thomas. ‘Commerelal- street, Shotfiald .. ree à). paj 
Sewerage Works (10 miles) . coccesecceescsconronses coreesereesss | SOULH Stoueham (Hants) R. D., C.. ' Bailey- Denton & Co., C.B., Palace C hambers, ‘Westminster aesaad do. saul 
Sewers, &c. (44 miles) 1... cee se oe cote eee eee ee | Nuneaton U.D.C .. J. S. Pickering, Civil Engineer, Council Olizeas, Nuneatou es “| do, Best I 
“Painting Roofs, &., at "Baths and Washhouses .. woe osee.| Kensington Royal Boro’ Council Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Keasington High street. Sah do. Glaze 
Water Mains .............. coe ce reeseecon cee eocvecenceeccsees cove | Castleford O.D.C. . .. esse cese oes W. Green, Surveyor, Couacil Oitices, Castleford oo. eee. ce ecesna Ply dn aad] 
Water Supply ...... Nebistats euraesesensses sers ma | Branston (Lincs) PDC, E Clare, Civil Engineer, Sleaford do, elas 
Sewerage Works, Helsby ... edawande eaceexencesceates eceso o | RUDCOrn RD C. 2 cicessaice cesen xc W.H. Raltord, Civil Eagiaeer, Albion Chambers, ‘Nontiugham . Jaly 1? a 
*3torage Reservoir, &c. ......e cccccsesscoene co-ee cesses 00100. | OXford Corporation , .: City Engineer, Town Hall, Oxford... So Seven se ca cocer Glee. Bovewst |i July H ee 
*Techuical School, Tower-ruad ... ‘| Hastings (U.D.) School Board ...... A. W. Jetfery, 6, Mavelock-road, Hastings ..... ease ee e | Tuly 15 gee 
"Completion of St. Matthew's Church, Cockington vee] The Committee... se seess ce.) J. E. Deower, 16, Great George-street West, B.W. s se s aese cee! d0. ee 
“Laying Stoneware Ducts for Tramways . Darsa eT Rea London County Council ena County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. ... EE d3. ae 
” Additions, &., a Depot, Balham, S.W. ... do. Architect's Department, 19, Charing Cross-road, "WoC. os s do. o 
‘Laundry Plant .... see sescectes cpcedseeees ep seecessce sessen esas «| Metropolitan Asylums Board ...... onie of the Bourd, E nbankmeat, E.C. ... ational Saly 16 ad 
Water Supply ...... .... beree covers 00 eseese] Cheltenham Corporation esses ee, J. tall, Civil Engineer, Municipal Ortces, Cheltanaam . ae do, soe 


“New Infirmary at North Evington veecee-06 esccocescos soea] Parish of Leicester see... sesse sesca. Giles, Gough & ‘Teotlope, 23, Craven- street, Charing Cross m el Tuly 2l 


"Laying Artificial Stone Paving ...... . as secese e | Wanstead U.D.. ae ste cpanvscsdee: E Jouncil’s Surveyor, Wanstead. N E. aaraa a enie July 3t Ws 
phony, West View, Chopwell, Co, Durham . seveccee soseer] Messrs. pcs Potts TEE J. G. Burrell, Architect, Market-place, Durham... ss dd es oessa o No date Sh 
wo Cottages ... .. Susastastedsees o. T do. do. 
Ciub Premises, Crawshaw Booth, Lancs ... soseo esecawesaee J. H. Spencer, Architect, Rawtenstall o.s se cecsscss a saser saves © do. 
aii TERAK ie mae ‘i aves eo see enseeree ©. te eo onses | Garside & Pennington, Architects, Pontefract spania bi atiee: ess " He te 
ouse, Rochdale-roa eywoo ANCS espoo oe corer on | Openshaw & Gill Architects Bury e E E (in atveaten abaus 0. Paes 
Pavilion, Pot Hall Grounds .. ehcwansaned Gicsesee! ates ee wee id Alea (Lancs) Cricket Club... | f S D. l do. | 
Additions to Premises ...... vas ce Mesoseesee ee) ALOUItON (Northants) Ind. Soc , Ld. Brown & Mayor, Architects, 63, Abingdon-street, Northampton.. do. ie 
*Supply of Lancashire Steam ‘Boilers, ‘&e. ses coves censeo | Neweastle-on-Tyne Pa Vic. Inf.. t Secretary, Prudential Buildings, Neweasitle-on-Tyae .. ses soree An Bere 
House, Grsen-lane, Baroard Castle... . .essessoreo.eosee.oo]| Mr. J. H. DAWSON ..... .... 00. Pegg & Co., Architectes, 7, Market-place, Barnard Castle uss ses do Na 
Aaditions to Clive Arms Hotel, Cardiff . so cares seere] Ely Beewery Co., Ltd. .......... Jones & Co., Arc hitects, 95, St. Mary-etreet, Cacditl e ...cecce cose do. : 4 
Business Premises, English- -atreet, Carlisle .......c0.0...| Messrs, Robinsua Bros. .......06 esios = Oliver & D odgabun, Architects, Carlisle ... less cosesses corepssesoorences do, Å 
E EEE a iy e a) oe O . se cay 
Nour: 
PU BLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. Salary. i apollo 
xa 
far 
"Teacher of Carpentry and Joinery O80 eoeneretece sere8 88808 MiddlesexC. C. (Finchley Local Cm. ) Not stated .. SOc eseed SHECHCEH EEO ESE SOR LOH CF sedtEn 88: sscees 08 280 FOR COO OOe es ereroes July 16 Punt 
*Clerk of Works SOCCER SEDSSE SSE OHS E SEH EOO EHS EOS  ESCHO OOH SH OBS CHESS: Dudley UniOn,..sesssssocsoscosose. TE] eee] 2500. per anoum, eee segecetcas SOS SHTCOSESS SHREK SEH EHT OOS HBF ogee sHK sO SEHSHCORE CHEsEEEe : No date fogs 
} i 20Ls 
aaa la 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competition. p. tv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi, viii. & x. Public Appointmen’s, xvila. l.e 
hes 
5 mi im ere 
Bad 
Bainsbury.—20, Offord-rd. (S), u.t. 39 yrs , g.r. ee | Culworth, Northants.—A freehold estate, 65 a. | By F. H. B. Rippe & Co. ie 
Jl. » y-Y. sol. E AEEA TRENTE Stee Wales 3 RV seein scale waver: Seale 810 oie: SSNS a at £2, 250! Lee —Grove Pk., The Woodlands and 3} RATC 
4 32a, ut. 
ee N, Ba ace Td., u. : 644 ge | By Messrs. Coun (at Sheerness). JO yrs., B.T. yi A EEE essee LOAI 
Tottenham. a Langham-rd., u.t. 75 YTS., Z-T. 6l, | Minster, Isle of ee ee Meadow and By A. J. SHRF FIELD. l 
nA E Ce A E E E E ed cabwe rea o6 390 two cottages, 6a. rr. 3 Pa f... cc. cece nsen. joo R te, K ley House " 
Hotisey. —Jo, Alexandra-rd.. u.t. 77} yrs., g. r. Borstal Hall Estate, 103a. ir. 6 P., | areca 6,00 | Tee > T U a aa on pore 44° " 
lig Wks T we Uyiaciew sa dewawae N 275) Borstal ET and 2a. 2r. 14 Da Poo 670 Stamford. Hill. —2t and 43, Watcombe-villas, ut. 
By Stimson & Sons. aiai “Field, Feeholl ened og cottage... 4c | 74 NTS, gT rod. tos, Wor. Gal. BS....6 2 eee 36> y. 
Old Kent-rd.—Nos. 337, 339, 341 and 347 (S), Pooran lea a E AA 140 | Upton Park.—82 to go ' (even), Mlashet-lane, u.t. : 
u.t. 53 yrs., g.r. 604., y.r. 280/. ... seai el ram a a Ea 680, 66 yrs., ET. 2o, W.T, O4/, TBS. sesseeseeeeeet 7 
39 to 45 (odd), Symrks- rd. i v.t 184 and PT Freehold S AAD ete ee ea gas 3,709. Silvertown. —-132, Oriental- rd., u.t, 74) Yrsa BT. 
' reehold cottage and ra. ir. gp. .ouseese..an 420, 8/., Z e 39? 
YTS., Br. Hle w.r. 135%. 45 E E 5C0 i Various enclosures, 734.11. 18 pa fl... ee P ke Lae nes 2 ms Ap eee 
gt to 105 (odd), Smyrks-rd., u.t. 19 yrs., g.T. Piece of garden ground, oa. ir. 6 f., with p : eae i 1.170 ' 
PRL Welt, DIOL ASG aka od tte ie See 1,020 Setar OF ateri Pes €7 YIS., E.T. 304. 59., W.T, 2170, 25. ceveeeeee: a; 
Notting Hill.—252, 254, and 256, Cornwall-rd., pring ClOON pcs coed eee Moe ee ibs 100 By H E Tear conus. & CARIFE: 
U.t. 50 yrs, gor. 182, yore IIl 2... cee ee eee 1,010} By Tuomas & BETTRIDGE (at Bimini 1 Towenham=a, Somerekid i, wr, 270 68 j: 
Bira 18) stl 5 : ork rd a ia 605 "Beech aa Staffs. —Three cottages and 3 a. 2 r. 35, 37 and 39, Somerset- rd., f., wr. 29l. 145... os > 
A ad eens T A E { 29 p moan “atest ud Biutiees mache cass ees Skeets 5 | se eae es 1,350 to 16, ancon ho rd., f., W. t RYA 14S. sche fannie 2,569 od 
BOTO R AE A use suas i A 7 915 | Tamworth, Warwel = — ' Monkspath | Hill Farm, | 86 to Q3 eee Clyde-rd., f., wor, 140/ Bs, 2-22. BSO 
: TOU AsO 8.97 Dig bebe ot. eww eh bea werdex< ,000 , 18, 20, and 22, Grove-vill wt. O79 yrs., ET ' 
o apa 60, Hampden. rd., u.t. 62 yrs., B-T- ies Solihull, wae aN —The Moat Estate, 6ra. rr. : gz a E ee SNE ace 550 a 
a hee ewer er eg E E see EEEE ees ‘ i, a: 
Norwood. —156, Church-rd., u.t. 59 ys- +) ZT. 24l, Ei ED bs cece iw uaen yeas AE Se 4.300 | 100 to 106 (even), Clyde-rd., u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 5 
ViECUIOL, ssn. ci teres aemee rel ace ieeerannoos 530 June 20.—By BroweTT & TAYLOR. | WaT. 790. OSs cece ns cececeenceceneseree Qe. 47 x 
165, 170, and 172, Church-rd., u.t. "61 YTS., gr. Clerkenwell.—46, Clerkenwell-close, f., y.r. 40d... 645 © and yaaa rda, u.t. 82 yrs, RT. 8 Bs, ane x 
a A a tober W.T. 440. ASe Pare ware Se ee 
i and ate Beulah Hill, u.t. 61 yrs., wn By C. Rawrey Cross & Co. 1 L iston: rd., u.t. 82 ae a BE J PI u W i 4 
Y gr. Tek y i“ 7h ee ee 2,810, Chiswick. —s, 7, 13, and 15, Benerley-rd, ut. 88 23¢. Bs. .... : À 
Ale rd, &c., igr. 292, Ut. 58 yrS.s B-T. 142. 'a8o | YTS , gT. 320, yor. 1652. cece seecceeee pong 1,815 51, Bruce Castle-rd., L, war. ar. 45. PEO TEN 275 ; 
By CasTtLE, Son, & Bootn. | By Moss & JAMESON. By Dovecas Younc & Co. 
Great Bourton, Oxon.—A "freehold estate, 85 a. Battersea. — 33, Milgrove-st., u.t. 71 yrs., gr. Southwark.—10, Union-st. (warehouse), fi, ¢.r. 
3r. 12 p. ...csocoooe eeerse bh i i di ile ah EER eaeorse 5,000 ; 4l. 10S., wr. 387. 105. eee cere eH ee eesereree e 250 857. Pe eeteoretescerreers eet eee ee errors cere ee 1,059 
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South Lambeth.—13, Lansdowne-gdns., u.t. 59 
YTS.) Bele Glep Cf. 4gl.nceecsccccsecscvccccres £a4co 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
und-rent ; Lge for paar eer Sr se ig.r. for 
und-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
aprova rg c. for pale only 1. for leasehold ; e. for 
estimated rental ; w.r. for weekly rental; y.r. for yearly 
rental ; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum yrs. 
for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road; sq. for square ; pl. 
for place; ter. for terrace; cres, for crescent; av. for 
avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*," Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
uality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 


ould be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
£s. d. KAE 
Hard Stocks .... xı Ir o per 1,000 alongside, in river 
Rough Stocks and 
rizzles.. aecnes I 9 ° y 99 99 
Facing Stocks .... 212 0 4, n ” 
Shi ee ee 2 5 o 99 99. de 
Flettons ...... score I 8 OO + at railway depét. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12 o n n ” 
Best Farebam Red 312 o n ” T 
Best Red Pressed n 
Ruabon Facing. 5 5 o ” n 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 4 6 6 ” n ” 
Do., Bullnose sooo 42% 0 » n” ry) 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks cove 4 6 o ” ” n” 
GLazeD BRICKS 
White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers...... 13 O O 1 ” ” 
eaders ........ 12 © O 9 Tr) Tr) 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
ts cosacos 17 O o ” 9) 90 
Double Stretchers 19 o o ” T ” 
Double Headers.. 16 o o m ” ” 
One Side and two 
Ends ee ee ET 19 o 9 99 M 99 
Two Sides and one 
End eeeeearvace ce o FE) 9 99 
Splays,Chamfered, 
UINES.. ceccece Q O T 9 7) 
Best Di Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and Headers .. 12 o o ý ” ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and ...... 14 0 0 Pr T ” 
Double Stretchers 15 o o T n r 
Double Headers.. 14 o o 5 T n 
One Side and two 
n esoo ooos 15 o O T) of iF] 
Two Sides and one 
n eeesee teen 15 o o 99 98 $s 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Squints........ 14 oO O ik) 98 98 
Seconds uality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed.... 2 0 o less than best. 
s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand ........ 7 3 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ...... æ. ..... 6 O ” . 
Best Portland Cement sees sees 31 0 per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 o ” ” 


Notr.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime............ 108, 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 26s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 


8. d. 
oooi in blocks .... 1 1r per ft.cube, deld. rly. depot 


” .... I Ty) 93 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 4 ” n 
Reer in blocks e.c.. I 6 n n 
Grinshill i ee I 10 ji si 
Brown Portland in blocks a 2 i ” 
Dar! Dale in blocks.. 2 4 13 Ty 
Red Corschill 1 2 5 » op 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 3 ” ” 
Red Mansfield i 2 4 ” n 
Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 x os 


Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes s. $ 
2 


(under 40 ft. sup.) per ft. super. 
at rly. depôt. 
n ʻi 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 ž ,„ y 
Pr oo 3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 3 j ts 
T í 2 in. self-faced Ditto o 9 ,, ii 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
deid. rly. depdt 
Lz) 09 (Y) 6 m Slan both f. 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
eld. rly. depôt. 
n n » jin. do. xr 2f 5, 9 
SLATES. 
in, in. £ 8. d. 
20X 10 best blue Bangor..12 o oper 1000 of 1300 at ry.dep 
o best T II 10 O ry) ty) 
16X 8 best 99 617 6 n n 
30X 10 best blue Portma- 
ee oe IF 7 6 of 99 
16X8 best bluePortmadoc 6 5 o » 
20x10 best Eureka un- 
fading green.... 13 10 o n » 
16x 8 ” T 7100 i ” 
20X 10 permanent green 10 10 o T r 
16x8 ee rT) O O os os 


Deals: best 


THE BUILDER. 


TILES. 
s. d. 


Do. ornamental e es.. 60 0 


Hip tiles ........ asese 4 o per doz. 


Valley tiles ........ 


Best Red or Mottled Staf. 


3 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). so 
Hi tiles ..ccccccccccce 4 
Valerna a 3 


WOOD. 


Buitp1nc Woop.—Ytiow. 


At per standard. 
3in. by zı in. and 4in. £ s.d. 


by 9 in. and r1 in........ ETA 


Q... 
Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. and 8 in., 


Deals : seconds .........c00. Seow 


Battens: seconds .........ecccee0 
ain. by 4 in. and ain. by 6 in. .. 
” im. by 49 in. and 2 in by 5 in. .. 


Foreign Sawn Boards— 
rin. by rł in. by rin. ....0.. 


hing sabes bebe reciso rieni 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig 
or Memel (average specifica- 
Hon) = sea o sas eera ETTR 
Small timber (8 in. to ro in.) .. .. 
Swedish balks... unun. sa 
itch-pine timber (30 ft.). (EERTE ET) 


Joiners’ Woon. 


ow deals,3 in. by 11 in. 

à a 3in.by gin. 
Battens, a4 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by x1 in. 


Battens eeereeeesetoanse @eoeeevenseoesn 
© in. e@eeneeneee @eerteseevvacae 


RONG P ae beeen eae s E 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 

First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
” ” n»n 31n. by gin, 
Battens............ TETTE sudes 
Second white deals 3 in. by tz in. 
‘8 ” ” eos by g in. 

n battens...... 


Pitch-pine : deals 0... Sa W emis a0 è 


Under 2 in. thick extra ...... = 


Seconds, regular sizes ..... esses 


Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 


Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. 


Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 


e, per ft. cube ...... Fees 


a , per ft. sup. as 
In eeeeeesGeeeseeeensageseoeds 
fin. do do. eda 


Dry Mabogan 
onduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup 


TE o a E E 


neh ossada seca 


Dry aout; American, per ft. sup. 


as in 
Teak, per load .......ccccesecees 
American Whitewood Planks— 


Per ft. cube....... ec ccc ce cccece 


eeere esos eenreerecaseeosnoreeas 


matched ....uesessoesseno oo 
13 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched ......seesesssoeseoe 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
METALS. 


Common Bars... ...0 assecscccecs 7135 0 Bso 

Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ............ 8 5 © 

Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars" .. 1010 0 . > 
Mild Steel Bars............008. 9 0 0 

Hoop Iron, basis price.......... 9 $ 0 


sizes to 90 g.......5. 10 o o ag e . 
9 00 to eee I? o (e . a ° 
Beecccace 12 10 o °- o oœ 


> ® to 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality.— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 


tO BO Bove cecececcccce ce 12 15 (>) e ° . 
” » S2G.and 4g. 13 50 -.. 
n g... rere 450 #+- «= .« 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
quang 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 16 (°) o . ° . 
»  »  s@g.andagg. 1610 0 . .. 
ot T] mad A 18 o o e . -. 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets, — 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. so g. 12 150 e.. 
” » 223g.and24g. 13 50 ... 
9 r 96 g. eoscesce XG 5§ 9 bed bad 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 3 ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20g. 
thicker .. 12 0 9 ... 
5 n 22g.and 24g. 13 0 o oe e 
oe os @ 0 csecce 14 (e) e 2 ad 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in. esesead. “O : © 9915 ọ 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton in London. 
Lean— Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 14 o o s i 
Pipe in coils CeCe ac cnce coccce se 3410 0 e e 4 
Soil Pipe eee ee 2 oe ° 17 o fe] e e e 
Zinc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne.......... ton 24 Oo o a e ° 
Silesian Sees eetseoeaveece (EERTE) 823 I5 o e . e 
“Strong Sh Ib 
trong eet eeeece eee » per (°) O t9 bd a ° 
Thin oa 8:6 6.06 00 aevease ee 99 oO o 12 ry e e 
Copper LETE TETET) » Q or o œ e 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet............ ” O O 10 ° e - 
Thin J SPO eeevccccves 99 fo] © 104 . e ° 
Tin—English Ingots eeees Py YT) O 2 5 ° . . 
SoLDER—Plumbers’ Seeece n” o o 7 - ° - 
Tinmen’s TETEE EFTET ev oo T O o 9 ° e . 
B wpipe PSC CH Cece eevevse iF (>) (°) 104 e e e 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


15 oz. thirds ce erereesccoccoeseccecs B ° ft. deli 
n ourths EE EEEE: ETET ETTETETET si ai eon 


a1 oz. thirds nessen es 3łd. 


9 9 

26g, UTEOS sees ewww cree eee es 3d. a i 
D Sead erence Orecccves 4id. T T) 

32 08. t : a A ; s 90 99 
fourths 2.0.0.1... Me e aid n K 


Fluted sheet, rs oz... 000007077 3d. 


t 21 ee core beseeseoree d. 

} Hartley’s Rolled Plato 1/77 07 ifd. " 

T 9 |) rs 24d. ry) n 

n ,» i) aed. n rT] 

, : OILS, &c. 
Raw Linseed Oil in ipes or barrels .. per gallon oa if 
" i in crams EO RA i 
Boiled i i in pipes or barrels .. x é : Í 
i » n» indrums ......... r $ O 3 4 
Turpentine, in barrels ...., teececame on © 3 3 
”» in drums oo eer ” © 3 5 
Sey Ta Ground English White Lead per ton 21 o o 
Best Linseed Oil Patty... perm. 72 2 2 
Stockbolm Tar eeoeceescocsocooooso.. DOr barrel 2 18 9 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
oe l Lad 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 5 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. rae x 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work o 16 o 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ O 10 Oo 
Best aaa Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 

a WORK seeoesoeosuecooonoooososeseseesnsoe.o. 6 

Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside wock.220°. 272 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside wor mice bea 

e Varn i Sees 

Extra Pale Paper mia E aa X 
Fo Japan Co S180 oisean Tono teeseeees OIO 6 
Best Black Japan .......... TEA TT o 16 o 
Oak and Mahogany Stain sesessoseseues mses O o 
Brunswick Black Se ee wet e Ceeeeneeeetea eee e (9) 8 6 
Berlin Black COTO meer ransrecroscereacce ° : oO 16 o 
Knotting eeeeaeeosvnece Le ee Oe | oe ee 2 ee o Ito - ] 
Best French and Brush Polish ..........00.... O 10 o 
a_a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. B. (Amounts should have been stated). 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 


and pa read at mee f i 
FP ee tings rests, of course, with the 


We cannot undertake to return i. 
he resected communi. 


Letters Or communications ond mere i 
Pa avs been duplicated for o journals aca NOL 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 


In London, or delivered | S'ving addresses. 


Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists,ordinary sections 6 2 


ompound Girders ,, 


Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 


including ordinary patterns .... 


oN NON 


, Any commission to a contributor to write an article i 
piven subject to the approval of the article, when cli 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis. 
factory. The receipt by the author of a Proof of an article 
in Ria does not necessarily im ly its acceptance. 


communications 


i business 
matters should be addressed to E 
net to the Editor. THE PUBLISHER, and 


a 
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TENDERS. 

(Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later thas 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the byilding-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
tool., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 


KENDAL —For the erection of two shops, &c., at THE BATH STONE FIRMS, L 
` BATH is 


Railway Hotel. Mr. J. Bintisy, E E 7, Lowther 
« & i itect -— ° 
street, Kendal. (Juantities by the architec FOR ALL THE PROVED EI oP 
BATH STONE, 


Masonry, Walling, Excavating, Drains, and Slating. 
R. & J. Dixons £425 4 4| J. Hine .......-£360 14 4 
Hill & Dixon .. 369 4 4| E. Hutton, jun. 345 4 4 FLUATHE, for Hard 9 Waterproofing, 

K and Preserving 


Hine & Son.... .36€ 6 4 i Building Materials, 
Hutton & Son.. 362 4 4 


dal* seis cae 332 12 4 


reasons. } Carpentry and Joinery. 
Hayes & Parkinson £405 2 | J. Allen, Kendal” £343 12 HAM HILL 
* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. | Park Bros......... pee 2 | DOULTING ONE. 
Plumbing. l . A 
MANDOVER.—For the supply of surface picked fints, | W. Parsons......£71 8 0 W. Jackson...... £68 8 6 The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
limestone, &c., for the Rural District Council. Mr. J. | J. P. Tanner .... 70 o o Airey & Co., Ken- (incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C, Trask & Sos. 
Wormald, District Surveyor, Andover :— . Hubbard .... 69 10 of dal* .......... 6c o o The Doulting Stone Co.) 
1,000 tons Hand Picked Surface Flint. Painting and Glazing. Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
N. Besant, Ludgershall* .............000 0008 £4oo o of T, Wileman ....£67 14 0 ney & Co. ....£52 9 o Somerset. 
: W. Parsons .... 6t 7 6| J. Wells ........ 5I I4 2 London t:—Mr, B. A. Williams, 
1000 tons Broken Somerset Limestone. W. Jackson ..— 59 8 6] Hine & Son .... 47 5 0 : , 
J. Wainwright & Co., Ltd., Shepton Mallet*.. 354 3 4] G- Lyon, Kendal* 53 10 o| J. P. Tanner.... 42 0 © 16, ven-street, Strand, 
300 tons Broken Ouartzite. Slating.—Pickles, Leeds.........-++-: £76 o > 
The Quartzite Co., Ltd., 29, Mark-lane, E.C.* 240 o o odii 
yo ons Broken orth Granit Wenig 8 Seren Keda ggg |, Aphatta— The Serwel sad Mele Lan 


Deorai 4017 6 Office, 
Plumbing, Painting, and (lazing. Poultry B.C The seit and cheapest oE 
W. Jackson ....£127 17 o| J. P. Tanner....£112 o c damp courses, railway arches, warehouse foors, 

Total Tender Jor the whole of the Alterations. flat. roofs, stables, Soi ihedi and milk-roomt, 


The St. Keverne Stone Co., Cornwall* ...... 217 10 0 


BELMONT (Durham).—For the erection of school 


buildings: for oe tuee Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, Riddel, Southport......-+-+seseee+s £1,598 18 10 es, ran tele terraces, Asphalts 
22, Market-place, Durham :— : g 
Dra & Sons £875 o o| W. Walton .... £780 o o MERTHYR (Wales).—For the erection of forty-five ontractors to the F Bridge Co 
T: Coates esens 857 0 of C. W. Gibson.. 756 7 6] Cottages, for the Saxon Building Club, Merthyr Tydfil 
G Še i i 829 0 o tan Bradley, Lass is iE Jones mace Hcne cer Fi TS 

. Shepherd.... 815 o o urham* .... o o of Late astw -- 410,545 . Llo erthyr 

: AI T 78: o | P Toyo & Tape... 8,940 Tydfil” cessan co oe H8,426 SPRAGUE & CO, Lid, 

J. H. James........ 8,600 LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


BRIDGWATER (Somerset).—For the execution of 
sewerage works for the Town Council of Bridgwater. 


Mr. Francis Parr, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Bulg Sere Quantities by Messrs. Samson & 
, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
School Board for London Tenders are unavoidably held executed, 
over to next week. 4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, B.C, 


Cottam, High-street, Bridgwater :— 

T. W. Pedrette £4,680 o o F Riley...... £3,948 15 0 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Wood ay 4,677 2 1 H. C. Parfitt... 3928 o o al THE BUILDER " (Pubtahed Weokiy) is, DIRECT teen QUANTITIES, aa LITHOGRAPHED 
e Case Se- . Bryer, jun.. 3,349 0 © Office to sesidents ia any 
cure Defence Gleed Bros. sate of Lalli po T — ) aor a? N ia an pem accurately and with despateh. esim insins, 


Synd., Ltd.. 3,983 4 2 Bridgwater * 3:350 O 


arc. por sanum. Remittances ta DOUGLAS METCHIM & SON 91.0 E 
FOURD LER) eon Dea me ee “TER "QUANTITY SURVEYORS' DIARY AND TABLE, 
BERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 1902, price êd. post 74. In leather 1}- Post i/l 


sU 
eres dapt esege o aap aa EEES 
ee a e a Se ria creda Peek. 


BRISTOL.— For the conversion of two dwelling-houses 
into business premises. Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, architect, 
28, Baldwin-street, Bristol :— 


M 
fe Peinas, ....1.1. eb | A. Wale, asian..." BEST BATH STONE. 
ters ON scene I 


W H Lascelles & (è 0 Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 
i : oy | EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 


OUR REGISTERED TRADE MABK. 


131, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. | ARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Lu. 


HOVE (Sussex).—For the execution of sewerage works 
Osborne-street, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. H. H 
Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. Quantities 
by Mr. S. Hunt, 129, Queen’s-road, Brighton :— 


X: r Binns eeseseseeeeseese e.er.. £2,037 5 Telephone No. 1365, London Wall, Chief Office: Bor, Wilts. 
ngley D eeaeeee’ peice ewe ens 2,000 O A Cham : 
Parsons & Sons, Hove* .....cescesees 1,869 o Branch Office: York bers, Bath 
Peerless, Dennis, & Co. .........2+..- 1,866 © 


MIGH-CLASS JOINERY, WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 
pa’ Deg ut ond ot wis w| PILKINGTONECO 


LITHERLAND (Lancs.).—For the execution of street 
works, Hartwell-street, &c., for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. A. H. Carter, Surveyor, 25, Sefton-road, 
Litherland :— 

R. Chadwick £2,133 13 1 | Keating&Sons £1,770 12 9 
T. Rowlands 1,995 10 0 | Owen O., 
Peter Tyson.. 1,959 9 © Litherland* 1,120 1 9 
J. Joynson .. 1,886 18 3 3 


care. 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 


CONSERVATORIES, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, BO 
GREENHOUSES, ee —_ 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. Poloncead Asphalt 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, | Parer" asrmasrn aoe rer soon 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION.| PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE = 


OT WATER INSTANTLY NICHT OR DAY 


The QUICKEST Method of Water Heating Hot Water Without Kitchen Fire 


HOT BATH IN 5 MINUTES 


Boiling Water in One Minuto Hot Water Service to ail Taps through Hous? 
Hot Water in Soullery or Kitchen WITHOUT KITCHEN FIRE 


EWARTS “LIGHTNING” GEYSER 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


SQTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING. 


Always in action at For GAS or OIL 
, £846 Euston Road London N.W. 
i ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ‘SECTION §5§” POST FREE 
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